EXCHEQUER 


wteft Yias paid by tale, ahd for the detetmination of its 
aincra.Tvt it was necessary to have copies of all grants made ^h® 
chancer)' on whicli rents were reserved, or fines payable. Thrae 
were known first contrabfnna and later as origtnaltu j the 
profits <)/ justice were settled by the delivery of “ estreats ” 
from the justices, while for certain minor casualties the oath of 
the sheriff was at first the only security. At a later date many of 
them were determined bj’ copies of inquisitions sent in from the 
chancery. All this business might be transacted anywhere in 
England, and though convenience placed the exchequer first at 
Winchester (where the treasury' was), and afterwards usually 
at Westminster, it held occasional sessions at other towns even 
in the iqtli ('entiiiy. * , 

The i\nge\-in exchequer, described by Richard the Treasurer, 
remained the ideal of the institution throughout its history, and 
the lineaments of the original exemplar were never completely 
effaced ; but the rapid increase both of financial and judicial 
business led to a multiplication of machinery' and a growing 
complexity of constitution. Even in the time of Henry II. wo 
gather that the great officers of state, except the treasurer and 
chancellor, commonly attended by deputy. In the reign of 
Henry III. the chancellor had also ceased to attend, and his clerk 
acquired the title of chancellor of the exchequer. To the .same 
period belongs the institution of the king’s and lord treasurer's 
remembrancers. These at first had common duties and kept 
duplicate rolls,ibut by the ordinance of 132J their hmetions were 
differentiated. Henceforward the king's remembrancer was more 
particularly concerned with the casual, and the lord trc.asurcr’s 
remembrancer with the fixed revenue. The former put all debts 
in charge, while the latter saw to their recovery when they had 
found their way on to the great roll. Hence the preliminary 
stage.s of each account, the receiving and registering of the 
king’s writs to the treasurer and barons, and the drawing up of 
all particulars of account, lay with the king’s remembrancer, and 
he retained the corresponding vouchers. The lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer exacted the “ remanets ” of such accounts as laid 
boon enrolled, as well as reserved rents and fixed revenue, and 
so became closely connected with the clerk of the pipe. Uefore 
the end of the 14th century the.se three office.s had already 
crystiillized into .separate departments. 

In the meantime the increasing length and variety of accounts, 
as well as the growth of judicial businn.s.s, had led to various efforts 
at reform. As early as 22 Henry II. it became necessary to 
remove from the great roll the debts which it seemed hopeless to 
levy', and further ordinances to tiie same end were made by 
.statute in 54 Henry III. and in 12 I'.dwarrI I. By this last a 
special “ cxamiual roll ” was e.sLablished in which the 
“ desperate debts ” were recorded, in order thfit the sheriff 
might be reminded of them yearly without their overloading the 
great roll. But the “largest accession of financial business arose 
from the “ foreign accounts,” that is to s.ay-, the accounts of 
natioiiiil services, which did not naturally form part of the 
account of any county. These did not in the reign of Henry 11 . 
form a part of the excliequcr business. Such expenses as appear 
on the pipe roll were paid by tlie sheriffs, or by ffbe bailiffs of 
“honours” ; pay'mciits nut of the treasury itself would only 
appear on the receipt and issue rolls, and the “ spending depart¬ 
ments ” probably drew their supplies from the camera curie, 
and not directly from the exchequer. In the course of the 13th 
century the exchequer gradually acquired partial control of these 
national accounts. Even in 18 Henry II. there is an account for 
the forests of England, and soon the mint, the wardrobe and the 
escheators followed. The undated Statute of the exchequer 
(probably about 1276) provides for escheators, the earldom of 
Chester, the Channel Islands, the cu-stoms and the w'aTdrobe. 
During the reign of Edward I., the wardrobe account became 
unmanageable, since it not onjy financed the household, army, 
navy and diplomatic service, but raised money on the customs 
independently of the exchequer. The reform of 1323-1326, due 
to Walter de Stapledon, in remedying this state of things, greatly 
increased the number of “ foreign accounts ” by making the 
gfmt wardrobe (the storekeeping department), the butler, 
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hamper ” of the chancery (who took the fees for the great 
seal), an4 the various ambassadors, directly accountable to the 
exchequer. At the same tihie the sheriffs’ accounts were ex¬ 
pedited by the further simplification of the great roll, and by 
appointing a special officer, the “ foreign apposer,” to take the 
account of the “ green wax,” or estreats^ so that two accounts 
could go on at once. Another baron (the 5th or cursitor barhn) 
was appointed, and the whole business of foreign accounts was 
transferred to a separate building where one baron and certain 
auditors spent their whole time in settling the balances due on 
the accounts already mentioned, as well as those of castles, &c., 
not let to farm, Wales. Gascony, Ireland, akis (clerical and lay), 
temporalities of vacant bishoprics, abbeys, priories and dignities, 
mines of silver and tin, ulnage and so forth. These balances 
were accounted for in the exchequer itself, and'entered on the 
pipe roil, but the preliminary accounts were filed by the king’s 
remembrancer, and enrolled separately by the treasurer’s 
remembrancer as a supplement to the pipe roll. 

The next important change, about the end of the 15th century, 
was the gradual substitution of special auditors appointed by the 
crown, known as the auditors of the prests (the predecessors 
of the commissioners for auditing public accounts), for the 
auditors of the exchequer. Accounts when passed by them were 
presented in duplicate and “ declared ” before the treasurer, 
under-treasurer and chancellor. Of the two copies, one, on 
paper, was retained by the auditors, tlio other, on parchment, 
was successively enrolled by the king’s and lord treasurer’s 
remembrancers, and finally by the clerk of the pipe, to .secure 
thn levying of any “ remancts ” nr “ supers ” by proee.ss of the 
exchequer. 

Besides the two great difficulties of the pn.stponement of 
financial to legal business, and of preventing the sheriffs from 
ex'acting the same debt twice, the exchequer was, as has been 
scon, hampered in its functions by the interference of other 
departments in financial matters. Its own branches even 
acquired a certain independence. The exchequer of the Jews, 
which came to an end in 18 Edward I., was such a branch. In 
27 Henry VTII. the court of augmentations was established to 
deal with forfeited lands of monasteries. This was followed in 
32 & 33 Henry VIII. by the courts of first-fruits and tenths 
and of gencml surveyors. These were reabsorbed by the ex¬ 
chequer in 1 Mary, but remained as separate departments 
witliin it. But the development of tile treasury', which succeeded 
to the functions of the camera curie or the king's chamber, 
ultimately reduced the administrative functions of the exchequer 
to unimportance, and the audit office took over its duties with 
regard to public accounts. So that when the statute of 3 & 4 
William IV. cap. 99, removed the sheriff’s accounts also from 
its competence, anil brought to an end the series of pipe rolls 
which begins in 1130, the ancient exchequer may be said to have 
come to an end. ' {C. J.) 

In 1834 an act was passed abolishing the old offices of the 
exchequer, and creating a new exchequer under a comptroller- 
general, the detailed business of payments formerly made at 
the exchequer being transferred to the paymaster-general, 
whose office was further enlarged in 1836 and 1848. And in 
1866, as the result of a select committee reporting unfavour¬ 
ably on the sy'stem of exchequer control us established in 
1834, the exchequer was abolished altogether as a distinct 
department of .state, and a new exchequer and audit depart¬ 
ment established. 

The anejent term exchequer now survives mainly as the 
official title of the national banking account of the United 
Kingdom. This central account is commonly called the ex¬ 
chequer, and its statutory title is “ His Majesty’s Exchequer.” 
It may also be described with statutory authority as “The 
Account of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
This account is, in fact, divided between the Banks of England 
and Ireland. At the head office of each of these institutions 
receipts are accepted and payments made on account of the 
exchequer; but in published documents the two accounts are 
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consolidated into one, .the balances only at the two banks being 
shown separately. 

Operations aifecting the exchequer are regulated by the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments aAct 1866. Section 10 pre¬ 
scribes that the gross revenue of the United Kingdom (less 
) drawbacks and repayments, which are not really revenue) is 
payable, and must sooner or later be paid into the exchequer. 
Section ii directs that payments should be made from the 
fund so formed to meet the current requirements of spending 
departments. Sections 13, 14, 15 lay down the conditions 
under which money can be drawn from the exchequer. Drafts on 
the excliequer require the approval of an officer independent 
of the executive government, the comptroller and auditor- 
general. But the description of the formal procedure required 
by statute cannot adequately express the actual working of 
the system, or the part it plays in the national finance. The 
simplicity of the system laid down by the act of 1866 has been 
disturbed by the diversion of certain branches or portions of 
revenue from the exchequer to “ Local Taxation Accounts,” 
under a system initiated by the Local Government Act 1888, 
and much extended since. 

While the exchequer is, as already stated, the central account, 
it is not directly in contact with the details of either revenue 
or expenditure. As regards revenue, the produce of taxes and 
other sources of income passes, in the first instance, into the 
separate accounts of the respective receiving departments— 
mainly, of course, those of the customs, inland revenue and post 
office. A not inconsiderable portion is received in the provinces, 
and remitted to London or Dublhi by bills or otherwise, and the 
ultimate transfers to the exchequer are made (in round .sums) 
from the accounts of the receiving departments in London or in 
Dublin. Thus, there are always considerable sums due to the 
exchequer by the revenue departments ; on the other hand, as 
floating balances arc (for the sake tif economy) used temporarily 
for current expenses, tliorc are generally amounts due by the 
exchequer to the receiving departments ; such cross claims 
are adjusted periodically, generally once a month. The finance 
accounts of the United Kingdom show the gross amounts due 
to tlie exchequer from the departments, and likewise the amounts 
])ayable nut of the gross revenue in priority to the claim of the 
exchequer. On the expenditure side a similar .system prevails. 
No detailed payments arc made direct from the exchequer, but 
round sums are is.sued from it to subsidiary accounts, from 
which the actual drafts for the public, services are- met. For 
instance, the inlerest on the national debt is paid by the Bank 
of Enghind from a separate account fed by transfers of round 
sums from the exchequer as required. Similarly, payments for 
army, navy and most eivil services are met by the paymaster- 
general out of an account of his own, fed by daily transfers from 
the exchequer. 

This system has two noticeable effects. Firstly, it secures the 
simplicity and finality of the exchequer accounts, and therefore 
of all ordinary statements of national finance. F.verj’ e\’ening 
the chancellor of the exchequer can tell his position so far a.s the 
exchequer is concerned ; on the first day of nverv quarter the 
press is able to comment on the national income and expenditure 
up to the evening before. The annual account is elosed on the 
evening of the 31st of March, and there can bn no reopening of 
the budget of a past year such as may occur under other financial 
.systems. Tlie second effect of the system is to introduce a certain 
iirtificiality into the financial statements. Actual farts cannot be 
reduced I0 the simplicity of exchequer figures; there is always 
(as already' explained) revenue received l>y government which 
has not yet reached the exchequer; and there muft always 
lie a considerable outstanding liability in the form of cheques 
issued but not yet cashed. The suggested criticism is, how¬ 
ever, met if it can be shown tl-iat, on the whole, the differences 
between the true revenue and the exchequer receipts, or 
between the true (or audited) expenditure and the exchequer 
issues, are not, taking one year with another, relatively con¬ 
siderable. The following figures (ooo’s omitted) illustrate this 
point:— 


Expenditure. 


Year. 

• 

Exchequer 

laeues. 

Audited 

Expenditure, 

Difference. 

1888-1889 

£85,674 

£86,070 

£•*■^96 I 

1889-1890 

86,083 

86,033 

- 50 

i8go-i8gl 

87,732 

87,638 

- 94 i 

1891-1892 

89,928 

W23 

+ 197 

1892-1893 

90.375 

90,164 

-3II 

1893-1894 

91,303 

9i»530 

+ 227 

1894-1895 

93.919 

93 ,Si 8 

- roi 

1805-1896 

97.764 

97,667 

- 97 

1896-1897 

101,477 

101,543 

+ 66 

1897-1898 

102,936 

103^010 

+ 74 

Total for 1 
JO years/ 

£927,191 

• 

£927,598 

£-t407 


Revenue. 


Year. 

Exchcejucr 

Receipts. 

Actual Revenue. 

Difference. 

1888-1880 

£88,473 

£88.018 

£ - 435 

3889-T8t)ia 

89,.304 

89,410 

+ 112 

1890-1891 

89,489 


- 207 

1891-1892 

90,995 

91,428 

+ 43.3 

1892-1893 

90,395 

90,181 

-214 

1893-1894 

91,1.33 

91,265 

+ 132 

1894-1895 

94,684 

94,873 

+189 

1895-1896 

101.974 

102,031 

• + 57 

189(3-1897 

103,000 

104,089 

+ 129 

1897-1898 

106,614 

106,691 

+ 77 

Total for \ 
10 years/ 

£947,011 

£947,294 

£ + 273 


Surplus. 


Year. 

Exchequer 

Accounts. 

Diif. lietween 
Actual Rev. 
and Aud, Exp. 

Difference. 

1888 1889 

£2,799 

£1,968 

£-831 

1889 1890 

3,221 

.3,.383 

+ lf>2 

1890-1891 

1.757 

1,644 

-113 

1891-1892 

1,067 

I,.30.3 

4-236 

1892-1893 

20 

17 

- 3 

1893*-! 804 

- /70 

— 

- 95 

iS,14-1895 

765 

1,0.55 

290 

T8i)5-l8f;6 

4,210 

4,364 

+ 154 

i896-Tft<>7 

2,473 

2,546 

+ 73 

1897-1898 

3.678 

3,681 

+ 3 

Total fori 
10 years / 

£19,820 

£19,696 

£ ' 124 


The third column in the above shows the price which has to be 
paid (in the form of discrepancies between‘facts and figures) 
for the simplicity secured to statements and records of the national 
finance by the present system embodied in the term exchequer. 
Probably few will think the price too high in consideration of 
the advantages secured. 

The principal official who derives a title from the exchequer 
in its living sense is, of course, the chancellor of the exchequer. 
He is the person named second in tlie patent appointing com¬ 
missions for executing the office of lord high treasurer of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; but be is appointed chancellor of the 
e.xchequcr for Great Britain and-chancellor of the exchequer 
for Ireland by two additional patents. Although, in fact, the 
finance minister of the United Kingdom, he has no statutory 
power over the exchequer apart from his position as second 
commissioner of the treasury ; but in virtue of his office he is 
by statute master of the mint, senior commissioner for the 
reduction of the national debt, a trustee of the British Museum, 
an ecclesiastical commissioner, a member of the board of agri¬ 
culture, a commissioner of public works and buildings, local 
government, and education, a commissioner for regulating the 
offices of the House of Commons, and has certain functions 
connected with the office of the secretary of state for India. 
The only other exchequer officer requiring mention is the 





«,mDtroIlcr and auditor-genena, Wbose func6B!» « comptroller- 
the exchequer have btm alreMf^irtcribed. 

The ancient name of the national bani^^ account has been 
attached to two ef the forms of unfunded national debt. Ex¬ 
chequer bills, which date from the re^ of William and Mary 
ilhcy took the place of the tallies, previously used for the same 
purpose), became extinct in 1897, but exchequer bonds (first 
issued by Mr Gladstone in 1853) still possess a practical import¬ 
ance, An exchequer bond is a promise by government to pay a 
specified sum after a specified period, generally three or five years, 
and meanwhile to pay interest half-yearly at a specified rate 
on that sum. Govemm^t possesses no general power to issue 
exchequer bonds ; such powerds only conferred by a special act, 
and for specified purposes ; but when the power has been 
created, exchequer bonds issued in pursuance of it are governed 
bv general statutory provisions contained in the Exchequer Bills 
and Bonds Act iSb6, and amending acts. These acts create 
machinery for the i.s.sue of exchequer bonds and for the payment 
of interest thereon, and protect them against forgery. 

Some traces may he mentioned of the ancient uses of the 
name exchetjuer which still remain. The chancellor of the 
exchequer still presides at the ceremony of “ pricking the list 
of sheriffs,” which is a quasi-judicial function ; and on that 
occasion he wears a robe of black silk with gold embroidery, 
wiiich suggests a judicial costume. In ICngland the last judge 
who was stylfid baron of the e.xchcquer (Baron Pollock) died 
,in 1897. In Scotland the jurisdiction of the barons of the 
exchequer was transferred to the court of session in 1856, but the 


.same act requires the appointment of one of the judges as “ lord 
ordinary in exchequer caii.ses,” whicli office still exists. In 
Ireland Lord Chief Baron Piilles wa.s the last to retain the old 
title. A street near Dublin Castle is called Exchequer Street, 
recalling the separate Irish exchequer, which ceased in 1817. 
The old term also survives in the full title of the treasury repre¬ 
sentative in .Scotland, which is " The King’s tmd the Lord 
Trca.surer's Remembrancer in Exchequer,” while his office in the 
historic Parliament Square is styled “ Exchequer Chambers.” 

(S. E. S.-R.) 

Bini.ioGRA.iMty,— For the early exchequer Thomas Madox's 
Histntv and Amiqmtiex of the li.xi/icqiier (l.ondon, 1711) remains the 
standanl authority, and in i( tlii' Dinltipiis do Scacciirio of Iticharil 
the Treasurer (11711) w.is first printed (edited since by A. Hughe-s, 
C, G. Criimii e.nd C. Johnson, Oxford, iijoi). The publications of 
the Pipe Roll .Soeiety (London, 18S4 et seq.), the Pipe Rolls and 
Cluincellor’h Roll, printed bv (he Record Commission (Loiulon, 1834 
and 1W44), and H. Hall'.s <‘dition of the Reccifxt Roll of the Exchequer 
ji Henrv U. (London, rSpii) siioidd also be consulted. A popular 
account >.s in H. Hall's Cotirl Life under the Plantagenets (London, 
iqoi), and a careful stuflv in Ilr I’arow's the.sis, Compotus Vice' 
eomUis (Herhn, iyof>). For file 13th and 14th centuries H. Hall's 
edition of the Red Book of the Exchequer (London, Rolls .Series, iSyd) 
is essential, as also ttie Public Record Office List of Foreign Accounts 
(London, 1000). Later practice may be gathered from the similar 
List unci Index of Dceluied Aerouuls (London, 1843), and from" such 
hooks as Sir T. Fansh.uvc’s Fiueltie of the,^ Exchequer Courl, written 
about A.D. ihoo (London, 1638) ; Christopher 'Vernon's The Exchequer 
Opened (London, iWn), or .Sir Geoffrey Gilbert's Treatise on the 
Court of Exchequer (London, 1738), as well as Irom the statutes 
abolishing various oliiccs in tiie excliequer. H. Hall'.s Antiquities 
of the Exchequer (Ixindon, 1801) givi's many interesting details of 
various dates. For the Scottish exchequer The Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland (Edinlnirgh, 1878 et seq.) should be consulted, while 
Gilbert's book noted above gives some details on that of Ireland. 
See also Appendix 13 to the gi'eat account of Ptthlic Income and 
Expenditure from tOSS to li'Oq, in three volumes, prepared for 
parliament by H. \V. Chisholm (i86g) ; and lor sidelights on the 
working of the office Irom 1823 to 1-866 the reminiscences of the 
same author (the last chief clerk of tlic exchequer) in Temple Bar 
(January to April i8yi). 


EXCISE (derived through the Dutch, exa'i's or acci/s, possibly 
from Late Lat. accensare ,— ad, to, and census, tax; the word 
owes something to a confusion with cxcisum, cut out), a term now 
well known in public finance, signifying a duty charged on home 
goods, either in the process of their manufacture, or before their 
sale to the home consumers. This form of taxation implies a 
commonwealth somewhat advanced in manufactures, markets 
and general riches; and it interferes so directly with the 
industry and liberty of the subject that it has seldom been 


introduced save in some supreme financial exigency; and has as 
seldom been borne, even after long usage, with less than the 
ordinary impatience of taxation. Yet excise duties can boast 
a respectable antiquity, ha\^ng a distinct parallel in the v'tcH^al 
rerum venalium (or toll levied on all commodities sold by 
auction, or in public market) of the Romans. But the Roman 
excise was mild compared with that of modern nations, having 
never been more than centesima, or i %, of the value; and it 
was much shorter lived than the modem examples, having been 
first imposed by Augustus, reduced for a time one-half by 
Tiberius, and finally abolished by Caligula, a.d. 38, .so that the 
Roman excise cannot have had a duration of much more than 
half a century. Its remission must have been deemed a great 
boon in the marts of Rome, since it was commemorated by the 
issue of small brass coins with the legend Remissfs Centesimis, 
specimens of which are still to be found in collections. 

The history of this branch of revenue in the United Kingdom 
dates from the period of the civil wars, when the republican 
government, following the example of Holland, established, 
as a means of defraying the heavy expenditure of the time, 
various duties of excise, which the royalists when restored to 
power found too convenient or too necessary to be abandoned, 
notwithstanding their origin and their general unpopularity. 
On the contrary, they were destined to be steadily increased 
both in number and in amount. It is curious that the 
first commodities selected for excise were those on which this 
branch of taxation, after great extension, had again in the period 
of reform and free trade been in a manner permanently reduced, 
viz. nialt liquors, and such kindred beverages as cider, perry 
and spruce beer. The other excise duties remaining are chiefly 
in the form of licences, such as to kill game and to use and c.avry 
guns, to sell gold and silver plate, to pursue the business of 
appraisers or auctioneers, hawkers or pedlars, pawnbrokers 
or patent-medicine vendors, to manufacture tobacco or snuft’, 
to deal in sweets or in foreign wines, to make vinegar, to roast 
malt, or to use a still in chemistr)' or otherwise. It may he 
presumed that the policy of the licence duties was at first not so 
much to collect revenue, though in the aggregate they yielded a 
large sum, as to guard the main sources of excise, and" to place 
certain classes of dealers, by registration and an annua! payment 
to the exchequer, under a direct legal responsibility. The excise 
system of the United Kingdom as now pruned and reformed, 
however, while still the most prolific of all the sources of revenue, 
is simple in process, and is contentedly borne as compared with 
what was the case in the i8th, and the beginning of the iptb 
century. The wars with Bonaparte strained the government 
resources to the uttermost, and excise duties were multiplied 
and increased in every practicable form. Bricks, candles, calico 
prints, glass, hides and skins, leather, paper, salt, soap, and other 
commodities of home manufacture, and consumption were placed, 
with their respective industries, under excise surveillance and fine. 
When the duties could no longer be increased in number, they 
were raised in rate. The duty on British spirits, which had 
begun at a few pence per gallon in 1660, rose step by step to 
1 IS. 8Jd. per gallon in 1820 ; and the duty on salt was augmented 
to three or fourfold its value.. 

The old unpopularity of excise, though now somewhat out of 
date, must have had real enough grounds. It breaks out in 
English literature, from songs and pa.squinades to grave political 
essays and legal commentaries. Blackstone, in quoting the 
declaration of parliament in 1649 that “ excise is the most easy 
and indifferent levy tliat can be laid upon the people,” adds on 
his own authority that “ from its first original to the present time 
its very name has been odious to the people of England ” (book i. 
cap. 8, tenth edition, 1786); while the definition of “ excise ” 
gravely inserted by Dr Johnson in the Dictionai^, at the imminent 
risk of subjecting the eminent author to a prosecution for libel— 
viz. “ a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not 
by the common judges of property, but wretches hired ty *hose 
to whom excise is paid ”—can hardly be ever forgotten. 

The duties of excise in the United Kingdom were, until the 
passing of the Finance Act 1908, under the control of the 
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commissionen of inland revenue; they are now uraier the control 
of the commistioners of customs; the amount raised, apart from 
changes in the rate, shows a fairly constant tendency to increase, 
and u usually regarded as one of tne best tests of the prosperity 
of the working clwses. 

The spirit duty is levied according to the quantity of “ proof 
spirit ” contained in the product of distillation, and the charge 
is taken at three different points in the process of manufacture, 
the trader being liable for the result of the highest of the three 
calculations. What is known as “ proof spirit ” is obtained 
by mixing nearly equal weights of pure alcohol and water, the 
quantity of pure alcohol being in bulk about 57 % of the whole. 
Owing to the high rate of duty as compared with the volume 
and intrinsic value of the spirits, the whole process of manufacture 
is carried on under the close supervision of revenue ofliciaJs. 
All the vessels used are measured by them and are secured with 
revenue locks ; the premises are under constant survey ; and 
notice has to be given by the distiller of the materials used and 
of the several stages of his operations. Though the charge for 
duty is raised at the time when the process of distillation is 
completed, the duty is not actually paid until the spirits are 
required for consumption. In the meanwhile they may be 
retained in an approved “ warehouse,” which is also subject to 
close supervision. 

The beer duly dates from 1880, in which year it was substituted 
for the duty on malt. The specific gravity of the worts depends 
chiefly on the amount of sugar which they contain, and is 
ascertained by the saccharometer. 

Excise licences may be divided into—(a) licences for the sale 
or manufacture of e.xcisable liquors, {b) licences for other trades, 
such as tobacco dealers or manufacturers, auctioneers, pawn¬ 
brokers, &c., (c) licences for male servants, carriages, motors 
and armorial bearings, and id) gun, game and dog licences. 
Nearly the whole of the licence duties is paid over to the local 
taxation account. 

The railway passenger duty, which was made an excise duty 
by the Railway Passenger Duty Act 1847, applies only to Great 
Britain. It is levied on all passenger fares exceeding id. per mile, 
the rate being 2 % on urban and 5 % on other traffic. 

The other items which go to make up the excise revenue 
are the charges on deliveries from bonded warehouses, and the 
duties on coffee mixture labels and on chicory. 

For more detailed information reference, should bo made to 
Highmoro'.s "Excise Laws, and the annual reports of the corami.<isioners 
of inland revenue, especially those issued in 1870 and 1885. Sec 
also Taxation ; Enomsh Finance. 

EXCOMMUNICATION (Lat. ex, out of, away from ; communis, 
common), the judicial exclusion of offenders from the rights 
and privileges of the religious community to which they belong. 
The history of the practice of excommunication may be traced 
through (i) pagan analogues, (2) Hebrew custom, (3) primitive 
Chri.stian practice, (4) medieval and monastie usage, (5) modem 
survivals in existing Christian churches. 

1. Among pagan analogues are the Gr. xtpvifiuiv tipyco-flai 
(Demo.sth. 505,14), the exclusion of an offender from purification 
with holy water. This exclusion was enforced in the case of 
persons whose hands were defiled with bloodshed. Its con¬ 
sequences are described Aesch. Cho’eph. 283, Eum. 625 f.. Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 236 ff. The Roman exsecratio and diris devotio was a 
solemn pronouncement of a religious curse by priests, intended 
to call down the divine wrath upon enemies, and to devote them 
to destriicl ion by powers human and divine. The Druids claimed 
the dread power of excluding offenders from sacrifice (Caes. 
B.G. vi. 13). Primitive Semitic customs recognize that when 
persons are laid under a ban or taboo (berem) restrictions are 
imposed on contact with them, and that the breach of these 
involves supernatural dangers. Impious sinners, or enemies 
of the community and its god, might be devoted to utter 
destruction. 

2. Hebrew Custom. —In a theocracy excommunication is 
necessarily both a civil and a religious penalty. The word used 
in the New Testament to describe an excommunicated person. 
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avdSt/sa (r Cor. XVI, aj. Gal. i. 8-9, Rom. ix, 3), is the 
Septuagint rendering of the Hebrew The<word means 

“ set apart ” (cf. harem), and does not diatinraiih originally 
between tilings set apart because devoted to God and things 
devoted to destruction. Lev. xxvii. 16-34 defines the law for 
dealing with “ devoted ” things; according to ti. 28 “ No 
devot^ thing that a man shall devote unto the Lord, of all that 
he hath, whether of man or beast, or of the field of his possession, 
shall be sold or redeemed. None devoted shall be ransomed, 
he shall surely be put to death.” As in Greece and Rome whole 
cities or nations might be devoted to destruction by pronounce¬ 
ment of a ban (Numbers xxi. 2, 3,^eut. ii. 34, iii. 6, vii. 2). 
Occasionally Israelites as well‘as aliens fall under the curse 
(Judg. xxi. S, 11). A milder form of penalty was the temporary 
separation or seclusion (niddah) prescribed for ceremonial unclean¬ 
ness. This was the ordinary form of religious discipline. In 
the time of Ezra the Jewish “ magistrates and judges ” among 
their ecclesiastico-civil functions have the right of pronouncing 
sentence whether it be unto death, or to “ rooting out,” or to 
confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment (Ezra vii. 26). Therer 
is also a lighter form of excommunication which “ devotes ” 
the goods of an offender, but only separates him from the 
congregation. Both major and minor kinds of excommunication 
are recognized by the Talmud. The lesser (niddah) involved 
exclusion from the synagogue for thirty days, and other penalties, 
and might be renewed if the offender remaiiftd impenitent. 
The major excommunication (herem) excluded from the Temple 
as well as the synagogue and from all association with the faithful 
Spinoza was excommunicated (July 16, 1656) for contempt of 
the law. Seldon (De jure nat. et gen. iv. 7) gives the text of the 
curse pronounced on the. culprit. The Exemplar Humanae Vitae 
of Uriel d’Acosta also deserves reference. The practice of the 
Jewish courts in New Testament times may he inferred from 
certain passages in the Gospels. Luke vi. 22, John ix. 22, xii. 42 
indicate that exclusion from the synagogue was a recognized 
penalty, and that it was probably inflicted on those who confessed 
Jesus as tlie Christ. John xvi. z (“ Whosoever killeth you," &c.) 
may point to the power of inflicting the major penalty. The 
Talmud itself says that the judgment of capital cases was taken 
away from Israel forty years before the destruction of the Temple. 

“ Forty ’’ is probably a round number without historical value, 
but the circumstance recorded by thi.s tradition and confirmed 
by the evangelist’s account of the trial of Jesus is historical, 
and is to be regarded as one of several restrictions imposed on 
the Jewish courts in the time of the Roman procurators. 

3. Primitive Christian Practice. —The use of excommunication 
as a form of Christian discipline is based on the precept of Christ 
and on apostolic practice. The general principles which govern 
the exclusion of members from a religious community may be 
gathered from the New Testament writings. Matt, xviii. 15-17 
prescribes a threefold admonition, first privately, then in the 
presence of witnesses (cf. Titus iii. 10), then befora the church. 
This is a graded procedure as in the Jewish synagogue and makes 
exclusion a last resort. Nothing is said as to the nature and 
effects of excommunication. The tone of the passage when 
compared with the disciplinary methods of the synagogue in¬ 
dicates that its purpose was to introduce elements of reason and 
moral suasion in place of sterner methods. Its object is rather 
the protection of the church than the punishment of the sinner. 
The offender is only treated as a heathen and publican when the 
purity and safety of the church demand it. In the locus classicus 
on this subject (i Cor. v. 5) Paul refers to a formal meeting of the 
Corinthian church at which the incestuous person is “ delivered 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” These are mysterious 
words implying (1) a formal ecclesiastical censure, (2) a physical 
penalty, (3) the hope of a spiritual result. The form of penalty 
which would meet these conditions is not explained. There is a 
reference in 2 Cor. ii. 6-11 to a case of discipline which may 01 
may not be the same. If it be the same it indicates that the ex- 
communication had not been final; the offender had been 
received back. If it be not the same it shows the Corinthian 
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church exercising discipline independently of a,poBtolic advice. 
Up to this point there is no established formal practice, i Tim. 
i. ao (“ Hymenaeus and Alexander whom I delivered unto Satan 
that they might b| taught not to bl.'ispheme ”) seems to refer 
to an excommunication, but it does not appear whether Ae 
apostle had acted as representing a church, nor is there anything 
to explain the exact consequences or limits of the deliverance 
to Satan, i Cor. xvi. 22, Gal. i. 8, 9, Rom. ix. 3 refw to the 
practice of regarding a person as anathema. Taking these 
passages as a whole they seem to point to an exclusion from 
church fellowship rather than to a final cutting off from the hope 
of salvation. In the pastoral letters there is already a formal 
and recognized method of (}rncecl,uro in cases of church discipline. 
1 Tim. V. 19, 20 requires two or lliree wtnesses in the case of 
an accusation against an elder, and a public reproof. Tit. iii. 20 
recognizc.s a factious spirit as a reason for excommunication 
after two admonitions (cf. Tim. vi. and 2 John v. 10). In 3 John 
V. 9' 10 Diotrephes appears to have secured an excommunication 
by the action of a party in the church. It is clear from these 
illustrations that within the New Testament there is development 
from spontiineous towards strictly regulated methods; also 
that the use of excommunication is chiefly for disciplinary and 
protccti^•e rather th.an punitive purposes. A process which is 
intended to produce penitence and ultimate restoration cannot 
at the same time contemplate handing the offender o^'er to 
eternal punishment. 

4. Medieval and Mnnastic Usage. —The writings of the church 
Fathers give sufficient evidence Uiat two degrees of excommuni¬ 
cation, the tI(^opuTgo« and the dc/ioparpo! iravTe\i]<s, as they 
were generally called, were in use daring, or at least soon after, 
the apostolic age. The former, which involved exclusion from 
participation in the eucharistlc service and from the eucharist 
Itself, though not irom the so-called “ service of the catechu¬ 
mens,” was the usual punishment of comparatively light offences ; 
the latter, which was the penalty for graver scandals, involved 
“ exclusion from all church privileges,”—a vague expression 
which has sometimes been interpreted as meaning total exclusion 
from the very precincts of the church building {inkr hiemanies 
orare) and from the favour of God (Bingham, Antiquities of 
Christian Church, xvi. 2. 16). For .some sins, such a.s adultery, 
the sentence of excommunication was in the and century regarded 
as jravreA'/Js m the sense of being irre^’ocable. Difference of 
opinion as to the absolutely “ irremissible ” cliaracter of mortal 
sins led to the important controversy associated with the names 
of Zephyrinus, Tertullian, Calistus, Hippolytus, Cyprian and 
Novatian, in which the stricter iuid more montanistic party held 
that for those who had been guihy of such sins as theft, fraud, 
denial of the faith, there should be no restoration to church 
fellowship even in the hour of death. On this point the 
provincial synods of Illibcris (Elvira) in 305 and ofAncyra in 
315 subsequently came to conflicting decisions, the council of 
Elvira forbidding the reception of oflenders into communion 
during life, and the council of .'Vneyra fixing a jimit to the penalty 
in the same cases. But the excommunication was on all hands 
regarded as being “ medicinal ” in its characteri It is note¬ 
worthy that the word avdOi/M had fallen into disuse about the 
beginning of the 4th century, and tliat, throughout tlie same 
period, no instance of the judicial use of the phrase impaooei'at 
TiJ EaraeJ can be found. 

A new chapter in the historv' of the church censure may be 
said to have begun with the publication of those imperial edicts 
against heresy, the first of which, Dc summa trinitale el fide 
catholica, dates from 380. Till then exclusion from church 
privileges had been a spiritual discipline merely; thenceforward 
It was to expose a man to serious temporal risks. Excommunica¬ 
tion still continued to be occasionally used in the spirit of genuine 
Christian fidelity, as by Ambrose in the case of Theodosius 
himself (390); but the temptation to wield it as an instrument 
of secular tyranny too often proved to be irresistible. The church 
fell back on carnal weapons in her warfare and invoked the 
secular powers to uphold the ecclesiastical. In the formula used 
by SynesRis (410) which is to be found in Bingham’s Antiquities, 


wc already find the attention of magistrates specially called to 
the censured person. The history of the next thousand years 
shows that the magistrates wore seldom slow to respond to the 
appeal. Even the liastie.st survey of that long and interesting 
period enables the student to notice a marked development in 
the theoiy and practice of excommunication. One or two points 
may be specially noted, (i) When the Empire became nominally 
Christian and the quality of the church life was sacrificed to the 
quantity of its adherents, the original character of excommunica¬ 
tion was lost. The power of excommunication Was transferred 
from the community to the bishop, and was liable to abuse from 
personal motives : Gregory the Great rebukes a bishop for using 
for private ends power conferred for the public good (Epist. ii. 
34). Excommunication became a common penalty applied in 
numberless cases (sec the Penitential of Archbishop Theodosius: 
Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Documents, iii. 1737), and was 
invested with superstitious terrors. (2) While it had been held 
as an undoubted principle by the ancient church that this 
sentence could only be p.assed on living individuals whose fault 
had been distinctly stated and fully proved, we find the medieval 
church on the one hand sanctioning the practice of excommunica¬ 
tion of the dead (Morinus, De poenit. x. c. 9), and, on tlie other 
hand, by means of the papal interdict, excluding whole countries 
and kingdoms at once from the means of grace. The earliest 
well-authenticated instance of such an interdict is that which 
was passed (998) by Pope Gregory V. on France, in consequence 
of the contumacy of King Robert the Wise. Other instances arc 
those laid respectively on Germany in 1102 by Gregory VTI. 
(Hildebrand), on England in 1208 by Innocent III., on Rome 
itself in j 15s by Adrian IV, (3) While in the ancient church the 
language used in excommunicating had been carefully measured, 
we find an amazing recklessness in the phraseology employed 
by the medieval clergy. The curse of Ernulphus or Arnulphus 
of Rochester (c. 1100), often quoted by students of English 
literature, is a s-ery fair specimen of that class of composition. 
With it may be compared the formula transcribed by Dr Burton 
in his History of Scotland (iii. 317 If.). To the spoken word was 
added the language of symbol. By means of lighted candles 
violently dashed to the ground and extinguished the faithful 
were graphically taught the meaning of the greater excommuni¬ 
cation— though in a somewhat misleading way, for it is a 
fundamental principle of the canon law that discipliiia esi 
excommunicatio, non eradiratin. The first insUtnee, however, of 
excommunication by “ bell, book and candle ” is comparatively 
late (c. 1190). 

5. Modern Survivals in Existing Christian Churches. —At the 
Reformation the necessity for church discipline did not cease to 
be recognized; but'the administration of it in many Reformed 
churches has passed through a period of some confusion. In 
.some instances the old episcopal power passed more or loss into 
the hands of the civil magistrate (a .state of matters which was 
highly approved by Erastus and his followers), in'other cases it 
was conceded to the presbyterial courts. In the Anglican Cluirch 
the bishops (subject to appeal (0 the sovereign) have the right 
of excommunicating, anrl their sentence, if sustained, may in 
certain cases carry with it civil consequences. But this right 
is in practice never exercised. In the law of England sentence 
of exronimunication, upon being properly certified by the 
bishop, was followed by the writ de excommunicato capiendo 
for the arrest of the offender. The statute S Eliz. c. 23 pro- 
^'ided for the better execution of this writ. By the 53 Geo III. 
c. J27 (which does not, however, extend to Ireland) it was enacted 
that “ excommunication, together with all proceedings following 
thcrcupon,“shall in all casc.s, save those hereafter to be specified, 
be discontinued.” Disobedience to or contempt of the ecclesi¬ 
astical courts is to be punished by a new w*it, de contumace 
capiendo, to follow on the certificate of the judge that the 
defender is contumacious and in contempt. Sect. 2 provides 
that nothing shall prevent “ any ecclesiastical court from 
pronouncing or declaring persons to be -excommunicate on 
definite sentences pronounced as spiritual censures for offences 
of ecclesiastical cognizance.” No persons so excommunicated 
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shall incur any civil penalty or incapacity whatever,, save such 
sentence of imprisonment, nut exceeding six months, as the 
court shall direct and certify to the king in-chancery. 

In the churches which consciously shaped their polity at or 
after the Reformation the principle of excommunication is 
preserved in tiie practice of church discipline. Calvin devotes a 
chapter in the Institutes (bk. iv. chap, xii.) to the “ Discipline of 
thcChurch; its Principal Use in Censure and Excommunication.” 
The three ends proposed by the church in such discipline are 
there stated to be, (i) that those who lead scandalous lives may 
not to the dishonour of Clod be numbered among Christians, 
seeing that the church is the body of Christ; (2) that the good 
may not be corrupted by constant association with the wicked ; 
(,3) that those who are censured or excommunicated, confounded 
with shame, may be led to repentance. Ho differentiates 
decisively between excommunication and anathema. “ When 
Christ promises that what his ministers bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, he limits the power of binding to the censure of 
the church ; by which those who are excommunicated arc not 
cast into eternal ruin and condemnation, but by having their 
life and conduct condemned are also certified of their final 
condemnation unless they repent. For excommunication differs 
from anathema : anathema which ought to be very rarely, or 
never, resorted to, in precluding all pardon, execrates a person, 
and devotes him to eternal perdition ; whereas excommunication 
rather censures and punishes his conduct. Yet in.such a manner 
by warning him of his future condemnation it recalls him to 
salvation ” {Inst. bk. iv. chap. xii. 10). The Reformed churches 
in England and America accepted the distinction between public 
and private offences. The usual’ provision is tliat private 
offences are to be dealt with according to tiie rule in Matt. v. 
23-24, xviii. 15-17; public offences are to be dealt with according 
to the rule in i Cor. v. 3-5,13. The public expulsion-or su.spension 
of the offender is necessary for the good reptite of the church, 
and its influence over tlie faithful membois. The expelled 
member may be readmitted on showing the fruits of repentance. 

In Scotland three degrees of church censure are recognized— 
admonition, suspension from sealing ordinances (which may be 
called temporary extwmmunicution), and excommunication 
properly so-called. Intimation of the last-named censure may 
occasionally (but veiy' rarely) be given by authority of a pres¬ 
bytery in a public and solemn manner, according to the following 
fnrmida :—“ Whereas thou N. hast been by sufficient proof 
convicted (here mention the sin) and after due admonition and 
prayer remainest obstinate without any evidence or sign of true 
repentance : Therefore in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and before this congregation, I pronounce and declare thee N. 
excommunicated, shut out from the communion of the faithful, 
debar thee from privileges, and deliver thee unto Satan for the 
destruction of thy flesh, that thy spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord J esus.” This is called the greater excommunication. 
The congregation are thereafter warned to .shun all unnecessary 
converse with the excommunicate (see Form of Process, c. 8). 
Formerly excommunicated persons were deprived of feudal 
rights in Scotland ; but in ifjpo all acts enjoining civil pains 
upon sentenre.s of excommunication were finally repealed 
(Burton’s History, vii. 435). 

The question whether the power of excommunication rests 
in the church or in the clergy has been an important one in the 
history of English and American churches. Hooker lays down 
{Survey, pt. 3, pp, 33-46) four necessary conditions for the 
execution of a sentence involving church discipline. “(i)The 
cause exactly recorded is fully and nakedly to be presented to the 
consideration of the congregation. (2) The elders are to go 
before the congregation in laying open the rule so far as reacheth 
any particular now to be considered, and to express their judg¬ 
ment and determination thereof, so far as appertains to them¬ 
selves. (3) Unless the people be able to convince them of errors 
and mistakes in their sentence, they are bound to joyn their 
judgment with theirs to the compleating of the sentence. (4) The 
sentence thus ooisapleatly issued is to be solemnly passed and 
pnnuHinced upon the delinquent by the ruling Elder whether 
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it be of censure or excommunication.” In this passage it h dear 
that the effective power of discipline is regarded as being wholly 
in the pqjver of the individual church or cojjgregation. Hooker 
expressly denies the power of synods to excommunicate : “ that 
there should be Synods, which have potestatem furidicam is 
nowhere proved in Scripture because it is not a truth ” {Survey, 
pt. 4, pp. 48, 49). 

The confession of faith issued by the London-Amsterdam 
church (the original of the Pilgrim Fathers’ churches) in 1596 
declares that the Christian congregation having power to elect 
its minister has also jxiwer to excommunicate hhn if the case 
so require (Walker, Creeds and Plaj^orms of ' Congregationalism, 
p. 66). In 1603 the document known as “ Pbints of Difference ” 
{i.e. from the established Anglicanism) submitted to James I. 
sets forth ; “ That all particular Churches ought to be so con¬ 
stituted as, having their owne peculiar Officers, the whole body 
of everj^ Church may meet together in one place, and jointly 
performe their duties to God and one towards another. And that 
the censures of admonition and excommunication be in due 
manner executed, for sinne, convicted, and obstinately stood 
in. This power also to be in the body of the Church whereof 
the partyes so offending and persisting are members.” The 
Cambridge Platform of 1648 by which the New England churches 
defined their practice, devotes ch. xiv. to “ excommunication and 
other censures.” It follows in the main the line of Hooker and 
Calvin, but adds (§ 6) an important definition : * Excommunica¬ 
tion being a spirituall punishment it doth not prejudice the ex¬ 
communicate in, nor deprive him of his civtl rights, therfeffe 
touchelli not princes, or other magistrates, in point of their civil 
dignity or authority. And, the excommunicate being but as a 
publican and a heathen, heathen being lawfully permitted to 
come to hear the word in church assemblyes; wee acknowledg 
therfore the like liberty of hearing the word, may be permitted 
to persons excommunicate, that is permitted unto heathen. 
And because wee are not withouthope of his recover^', wee are not 
to account him as an enemy but to admonish him as a brother.” 
The Savoy Declaration of 1658 defines the theory and practice 
of the older English Nonconformist churches in the section on 
the “ Institution of Churches and the Order appointed in them 
by Jesus Christ ” (xix.) The important article is as follows :— 
“ ITie Censures so appointed by Christ, are Admonition and 
Excommunication; and whereas some offences are or may be 
known onely to some, it is appointed by Christ, that those to 
whom they are so known, do first admonish the offender in 
private: in publique offences wLere any sin, before all; or in 
case of non-amendment upon private admonition, the offence 
being related to the Church, and the offender not manifesting 
his repentance, he is to Ije duely admonished in the Name of 
Christ by the whole Church, by the Ministejy of the Elders of the 
Church, and if this Censure prevail not for his repentance, then 
he is to be cast out by Excommunication with the consent of 
the Church.” 

In contemporary English Free Churches the purity of the 
church i.s commonly secured by the removal of persons unsuitable 
for membership from the church books by a vote of the re¬ 
sponsible authority. (D. Mn.) 

EXCRETION (Lat. ex, out of, eemere, cretum, to separate), 
in plant and animal physiology, the separation from an otgan of 
some substance, also the substance separated. The term usually 
refers to the separation of waste or harmful products, as dis¬ 
tinguished from “ secretion,” which refers to products that 
play a useful or necessary part in the functions of the organism. 

raECUTIOM (from LM. ex-sequar, exsecutus, follow, or tuny 
out), the carrying into effect of anything, whether a rite, a piece 
of music, an office, &c .; and so sometimes involving a notion of 
skill in the performance. Technically, the word is used in law 
in the execution of a deed (its formal signing and sealing), an 
execution (see below) by the sheriff’s officers under a “ writ of 
execution ” (the enforcement of a judgment on a debtor’s goods); 
and execution of death has been shortened to the one word to 
denote Capital Punishment (?.».). 

Civil Execution may be defined os the process by which tllie 
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iudgments or orders of courts of law are made effectual. In 
Roman law the earliest mode of execution was the seizure, 
legalized by the aclia per manus injectionem, of the debtor as a 
slave of the creditor. During the later Republic, imprisonment 
took the place of'slavery. Under the r6gime of the actio per 
manus injectioitem, the debtor might dispute the debt—the issue 
being raised by his finding a substitute {viniex) to conduct the 
case for him. By the time of Gaius (iv. 25) tlie actio per manus 
injectionem had been superseded by the actio judicati, the object 
of wliich was to enable the creditor to take payment of the debt 
or compel the debtor to find security {pignus in causa judicati 
captum: Cautio judicatum solvi), and in a.d. 320 Constantine 
abolished imprisonment fbr debt, unless the debtor were con¬ 
tumacious. The time allowed for payment of a judgment debt 
was by the XII. Tables 30 days ; it was afterwards extended 
to two months, and ultimately, by Justinian, to four months. 
The next stage in the Roman law of execution was the recognition 
of bankruptcy either against the will of the bankrupt (missio 
in bona) or on the application of the bankrupt {cessio botiorum ; 
and see Bakkruptcv). Lastly, in the time of Antoninus Pius, 
judgment debts were directly enforced by the seizure and sole 
of the debtor's property. Slaves, oxen and implements of 
husbandry were privileged ; and movable property was to be 
exhausted before recourse was had to land (see Hunter, Roman 
Law, 4th ed. pp. 1029 et seq., Solim, hist. Rom. Law, 2nd ed. 
pp. 302-305). „ 

Grhat U):itmn. —The English law of execution is very compli- 
e,ited, and only a .statement ol the principal procc-sses can here be 
attempted. 

High CiHirl, Fieri Farias. A judgment for the recovery of money 
or coats is enforced, as a rule, by writ of fieri futias addressed to the 
slienft, and directing him to cause to be made {fieri farms) of tin 
goods and chattels of the debtor a levy ol a sum sufficient to satisfy 
the judgment and costs, which carry interest at 4 % per aniiimi. 
The seizure eileeted by the sheriff or his officer, under this writ, 
of the property ol the debtor, is wliat is popularly known as " the 
putting-in " ol an execution. The seizure should he earned out 
with all poH.sible ilespatdi. The sheriff or his oflicer must not break 
open the debtor's lioiisi' m etteetiug a seizure, for “ a man's house 
is liis castle" (.Soinivac's Case [1(104]. 3 Coke Rep. yi); but this 
principle applies only to a dwelling-house, and a bam or outhouse 
unconnected with tile dwelling-lioiise may lie broken into. The 
sheiill on receipt of the writ endorses on it the day, hour, month 
and year vlien lie received it; and tlie writ binds the debtnr'.s goods 
.es at till' d.Tte of its delivery, except as regards goods sold before 
seizure 111 market overl, or jiurcliased for value, without notice 
before actual seizure (Sale ol Goods Act 1893, s. 2(>, wliich supersedes 
s. iG of the Statute ol Frauds and s. 1 of the Mercantile I21W Amend¬ 
ment Act 185b). This rule is limited to goods, and does not apply 
to tlic money or bank lUiles o! the debtor wliich arc not bound liy 
the writ fill seizixl under it (fohnsmi v. I’iikering, Oct. 14,1907, C.A.j. 
The mere seizure of the gotrd.s, liowever, although, subject to such 
exceptions us those just stated, it binds the interest of the debtor, 
and gives tlie .sheriff such an interest in tlie goods as will enable 
him to sue for tlie recovery of tlieir pos.session, does nob pass tlie 
property in tlvi goods to the sheriff. The goods are in the custody 
of the law. But the property remains in tlie debtor who'may get 
rid of the execution on payment of tlie claim an<l fees of the idieriti 
[as to wliich see Sheriffs Act 1887, s. 20, and order of 21st of August 
1888, Attnnal Praciire (iyo 81 , vol. ii. p. 278]. The wtxiriiig apparel, 
bedding, tools, etc., of tlic debtor to the I'ahie of ^5.are protected. 
Competing claims as to the ownersliip ol the goods seized are brought 
before the courts by the procedure ol " interpleader." After 
seizure, tlie sheritt must retain possession, and, in dcmult of payment 
liy the execution debtor, proceed to sell. \ 3 'here the judgment debt, 
including leg.'d expenses, exceeds /20, the .sale must be by public 
.auction, unless tlie Court othenvise orders, and mu.st be pulilicly 
advertised. 'J'iie proceeds of sale, after deduction of the slieriff's 
toes and expenses, liecoine tlie property of tlie execution creditor 
to the extent of liis claim. The Bankruptcy Act i8go (53 tk 54 
VitJt. c. 71, s. II [2]) requires the .sheriff in ca.se of side under a 
judgment for a sum exceeding to hold the proceeds for 14 
days in case notice of bankruptcy proceedings should be served upon 
him (see UA.xKRi'i'icy). Tlie form of tlie writ of fieri jarias requires 
the sheritl to malic a return to flic writ. In practice this is seldom 
done unless the execution has been ineffective or there lias been 
dcLay in the execution of the writ; but the judgment creditor may 
obtain an order caili.i," on the sheriff to make a return. A slicriff 
or his officer, who is guilty of extortion in tlie execution of tlic writ, 
is liable to lommittal tor contemiit, and to lorfeit /200 and jiay all 
damages suffered by the person aggrieved (Sheriffs .\ct 1887 [50 
ft 51 \''ict. c. 551, s. 2y [2jl, besides being civillv liable to such 
person. Imprisonment for debt m execution of civil judgments is 


now abolished except in cases of default in the nature of contempt, 
unsatisfied judgments for penalties, defaults by persons in a fiduciary 
character, and defaults bv judgment debtors (Debtors Act 1869 [32 
& 33 Viet. c. 62]; bankruptcy Act 1883 [4b & 47 Viet. c. 52], 
, 53 . 103). Imprisonment for debt has been abolished within 
similar limits in Scotland (Debtors [Scotland] Act 1880 [43 & 44 
Viet. c. 34] and Ireland, Debtors [Ireland] Act 1872, 35 li 36 
Viet, c, 57). There may still be imprisonment in England, under 
the writ—rarely used in practice—-ne exeat regno, which issues to 
prevent a debtor from leaving the kingdom. 

Writ of Elegit. —The writ of elegit is a process enabling the creditor 
to satisfy his judgment debt out of the lands of the debtor. It 
derives its name from the election of the creditor in favour of this 
mode of recovery. It is founded on the Statute of Westminster 
(1285, 13 Ed. I. c. 18), under which the sheriff was required to deliver 
to the creditor all the chattels (except oxen and beasts of the plough) 
and half the lands of the debtor until the debt was satisfied. By the 
Judgments Act 1838 the remedy was extended to all the debtor's 
lands, and by the Bankruptcy Act 1883 the writ no longer extends 
to the debtor's goods. The writ is enforceable again-st legal interests 
whether in posseasion or remainder (Hood-Barrs v, Cathcart, 1895, 
2 Ch. 411), but not against equitable interests in land [Earl of Jersey 
V. Uxbridge Rural Sanitary Authority, 1891, 3 Ch. 183). When the 
debtor's interest is equitable, recourse is had to equitable execution 
by the appointment of a receiver or to bankruptcy proceedings. 

The writ is directed to the sheriff, who, after marking on it the 
date of Its receipt, at oiice in pursuance of its directions holds an 
inquiry witli a jury as to the nature and value of the interest of tlie 
debtor in the lands extended under the writ, and delivers to the 
creditor at a reasonable price and extent in accordance with the 
writ, the lands of which the debtor was possessed m the bailiwick. 
When the .sheriff has returned and filed a record (in the central 
office of the Higli Court) of the writ and the execution thereof, tlie 
execution creditor becomes “ tenant to the elegit.” Where tlie 
land IS Ireehold the creditor acquires only a chattel interest in it; 
where tlic land is Icascliold he acquire.s the whole of tlie debtor’s 
interest [Johns v. Pinh, 1900, i Cli. agij). Tlic creditor is entitled 
to liold the land till his debt is satisfied, or enougli to satisfy it is 
tendered to him, and under the Judgments Act 18G4 the creditor 
may olitain an order lor sale. Until tlie land is delivered on execu¬ 
tion and tlie writs winch liave effected tlie delivery are registered 
in tlie Land Registry, the judgment does not create any eliargc on 
the land so as to fetter tlie debtor's power of dealing with it. Land 
Charges Registration Acts 1S88 and igoo. (See R.S.C., O. xliii.) 

Writs of Possession and Delivery. —Judgments for tlie recovery or 
for tile delivery of tlie possession of land are enforceable by writ of 
possession. The recovery of specific cliattels is obtained by writ 
of delivery (R.S.C., O. xlrii., xlviii,). 

Writ of Sequestration.- -Where a judgment directing the payment 
of money into court, or tlie performance liy tlie detendaiit of any 
act within a limited tune, has not lieen complied witli, or where a 
corporation has wilfully disolieyctl a judgment, a writ of .setpiestra- 
tioii is issued, to not less than four sequestrators, ordering tiiem to 
enter upon tlie real estate of the party in default, and " sequester " 
tlie rents and profits until the judgment lias been obeyed (R..S.C., 
O. xiiii. r. 6). 

Equitable Exer.ution. —Wiiere a judgment creditor is otherwi.se 
unable to reach the property of hi.s dciitor lie may olitain eqiiilalile 
execution, usually by the appointment of a n-ceiver, who collects 
the rents and profits ol the debtor's land for the benefit of the 
creditor (R.S.C., O. 1 . rr. 15A-22). But receivers may ho appointed 
ol interests in personal property belonging to tlie debtor by virtue 
of the Judicature Act 1873, s. 23 (8). 

Attachment.—.\ judgment creditor may “attach " 4 ebts due by 
third parties to his debtor by what are known lus gamisliee proceed 
ings. Stixk and .sliares belonging to a judgment debtor may lie 
charged by a cliarging order, so as, in tlie first instance, to jirevent 
transfer of the stock or payment of tlie dividends, and ultimatoly to 
cnahle the judgment creditor to realise his charge. A writ of 
attachment of tlie person of a defaulting debtor or party may be 
olitamed m a variety of cases akin to contempt [e.g. again.st a person 
tailing to comply with an order to answer inlerrog.'itories, or against 
a solicitor not entering an ajipearance in an action, in lireach of Ids 
written undertaking to do so), amt in tlie cases where imprisonment 
for debt is still preserved by the Delitors Act i86q (R.S.C., O. xliv,). 
CloNTKMrT OF Court [q.v.) in its ordinary forms is also punisliable 
liy summary committal. 

County Courts. —In the county courts the chief modes of execution 
are " w'arraat of execution in the nature of a writ of fieri facias “ ; 
garnishee jirocecdings ; equitable execution ; warrants of possession 
and dehvery, corre.sponding to tiie writs of possession and delivery 
aliove raeiitionod ; committal, where ,i jiuigmcnt ^Icbtoy has, or, 
since the date of tlic judgment has h,id, means to pay his debt; 
.Slid attachment of the person lor contempt of court. If the judg¬ 
ment delitor assaults tlic bailiff or ids officer or rescues the goexis, 
he is liable to a fine not exceeding £3. 

Seori.AND.—Tlie jiriiieipal mode.s of execution or " diligence “ in 
Scots law are (i.) Arrestment and furthcoming, wldrli corresponds 
to the English garnishee proceedings; (ii.) arrestment jurisdiuionis 
fundandae causa, i,e. the seizure of movables within tlic jurisdiction 
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to found jurisdiction against their owner, being a foreigner ; thi^ 
procedure, which is not, however, strictly a ** diligence,” as it does 
not t)ind the goods, is analogous to tho French saisie-arril, and 
to the obsolete practice in the znayev’s court of London known as 
” foreign attachment" (see Glyn ^d Jackson, Mayor’s Court 
Practice^ 2nd ed^, vii. 260); (iii.) arrestment under m^dilt^one fugae 
warrant, corresponding to the old English writ of ne exeat regno^ 
and applicable in the case of a debtor who intends to leave Scotland 
to evade an action ; (iv.) arrestment on dependence, i.e. of funds in 
security ; (v.) poinding, i.e, valuation and sale of the debtor’s 

goods ; (vi.) sequestration, e.g. of tenant’s effects under a landlord's 
hypothec for rent; (vii.) action of adjudication, by which a debtor’s 
“ hentable ” {i.e. real) estate is transferred to his judgment creditor 
in satisfaction of his debt or security therefor. In Scots law 
“ multiplepoinding ” is the equivalent of “ interpleader.” 

Ireland. —The law of execution in Ireland (see R.S.C., 1905, 
Orders xlii.>xlviii) is practically the same as in England. 

British Possessions. —The Judicature Acts of most of the 
Colonics have also adopted English Law. Parts of the French Code 
de procedure civile arc still in force in Mauritius. But its provisions 
have been modified by local enactment (No. 19 of 1868) as regards 
realty, and the rules of the Supreme C'k)urt 1903 have introduced the 
English forms of writs. Quebec and St Lucia, where E'rench law 
formerly prevailed, have now their own codes of Civil Procedure. 
The law of execution under the Quebec Code resembles tho French, 
that under the St Lucia Code the English system. In British 
Guiana and Ceylon, in which Roman Dutch law in one form or 
another jirevailed, the English law of execution has now in substance 
been admited (Brili.sh Guiana Rules of Ckjurt, 1900, Order xxxvi.)., 
Ceylon (Code of Civil Procedure, No. 2 of 1889) ; the modes of exe¬ 
cution in the South African Colonies arc also the subject of local 
enactment, largely influenced by English law (cf. the Sheriffs’ 
Ordinance, 1902, No. q of IQ02), (Orange River Colony) and (Pro¬ 
clamation 17 of 1902), Tran.svaal (Nathan, Common Laxv of South 
Afrua, vol. iv. p. 220b); and generally, Van Zyl, Judicial Practice 
of South Africa^ pp. 198 ct seq. 

United States.— Execution in the United States is founded 
upon Euglisli law, whicli it closely resembles. Substantially the 
same lornis of execution arc in force. The provisions of the Statute 
of Frauds makuig the lien of execution attach only on delivery to 
tho sherifi were generally adopted in America, ancl are still law in 
many oi tlie states. The law as to the rights and duties of aheiifis 
is substantially the sanu' as in ICngland. The ” homestead laws ” 
(17.74) which are m force in nearly all the American States exempt 
a certain amount or valuer of real estate occupied by a debtor as 
hi'^ homestead Irom a foiccd sale lor the payment of his debts, 
Tills homestead legi.slation has been copied in some British colonies, 
e g. Westorn Australui (No. 37 of 1898, I*t. viii.), Quebec (Rev. Stats., 
S.S. 1743-1748), Manitoba (Rev. Stats., 1902, c. 58, s. 29, c. 21, s. y), 
Outano (Rev. Stats., 1897, c. 29), British Columbia (Rev. Stais., 
1897, c. 93b New South Wales (Cro^vn Land.s Act 1895, Pt. iii), 
New Zealand (Famil5' Homes Protection Act 1895, No. 20 of 1893). 

pRANcr..— l^rovisional execution {saisic-arrSt) with a view to 
obtain {•ecurity has been already mentioned. Execution again.st 
]iersonalty [sausie-cxecution) is preceded by a (ommandement or 
suminon.s, personull)' .served upon, or left at the domicile of the debtor 
calling on him to pay. The necessary bedding of debtors and of 
their children residing with them, and the clothes worn by them, 
cannot be seized in execution under any circumstances. Objects 
declared !)y Jaw to be immovable by destination {inmcubles par 
destination), such a.s hea.sts of burden and agricultural implements, 
i)uuks relating to the del»tor's profession, to the value of 300 francs, 
workmen's tools, military equipment.s, provisions and cerUiin cattle 
car not be seized, even for a debt due to Government, unless in resj'joct 
of provisions furnished to the debtor, or amounts clue to the manu¬ 
facturers or vendors of protected articles or to parties who advanced 
money.s to purchase, manufacture or repair thorn. Growing fruits 
cannot be seized except during the six weeks preceding the ordinary 
period when they become ripe. Execution against immovable 
property {la sai^te immobilize) is preceded also by a summons to 
pey, and execution cannot issue until the expiry of 30 da3's after 
.service of such summons (.see further Code Proc. C*iv., Arts. 673-689). 
Imprisonment lor debt was aboIishe<l in all civil and commercial 
matters by the law of 22nd of July 1867, which extends to foreigners, 
it still subsists in favour of the State for non-payment of ftnes, &c. 
The French .system is in .substance in force in Belgium (Code Civ. 
Ih-QC., Ai !■; 51 et .seq.), tho Ncthcrlainls (Code Civ. Proc., Arts. 430 et 
sen.), Itiu\ fCocle Civ. Proc., Arts. 553 et .seq., 639 ct seq.), and Spain. 

Germany - Under the German Code of Civil Procedure (Arts. 
706 et seq }, both the goods and (if tlie goods do not ofTer adequate 
security) the pierson of the debtor may be seized (the process is called 
arrest) as a guarantee of payment. The debtor's goods cannot be 
.sold except in ])ursuance of a judgment notified to tlie debtor either 
before or within a prescril>ed period after the execution (Art. 809 
[3], and law of 50th of April 1886). Imprisonment for debt in civil 
and commercial matters has been abolished or limited on the line.s 
of the Ficncli Unv of 1867 in many countries {e.g. Italv, law of the 
6th of Dccemlvr 1877 : Belgium, law of the 27th o( July 1871 ; 
Greece, law of the 9tn of March 1900; Russia, decree of the 7th of 
March 1879), 
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Authoritibs.— Anderson. Execution (Lonuthe hand of Quccn 
Practicei.[txmd<m, J908); Johnston Edwards, i*. ■ ' . .s 

1888) : Mather, Sheriff Law (I^ndon, 1903). As .. 4 . Cmt.’i 
Mackay, Annual 0/ Practice (Edinburgh, 1893^ As tcr? 7*5*,“ 
law, Bingham, Judgments and Executions (F^iladelphia,'*iU^ 

A. C. Freeman, Law of Execution, Civil Cases (3rd ed., San Francia.. 
1900): H.M.Herman,I.aofo/£*«c«<to«j (New York, 1875;; American 
Notes to tit. " Execution," in Puling Cases (London and Boston 
1897); Bouvier, Law Diet., cd. Rawle (1897), s.v. " Execution.” 

EXECUTOBS AND ADBUNISTRAT 0 R 5 , in English law, those 
persons upon whom the property of a deceased person both real 
and personal devolves according as he has or hu not left a will. 
Executors differ from administrators both in the mode of tlieir 
creation and in the date at which theirsestate vests. An executor 
can only be appointed by the wiR of his testator; such appoint¬ 
ment may be express or implied, and in thd latter case he is said 
to be an executor “ according to the tenor.” The estate of an 
executor vests in him from the date of the testator’s death. An 
administrator on the other hand is appointed by the probate 
division of the High Court, and his e.state does not vest till such 
appointment, the title to the property being vested till then in 
the judge of the probate division. As to whom the court will 
appoint administrators and the various kinds of administrators 
sec under Administration. Apart from these two points the 
rights and liabilities of executors and administrators are the 
same, and they may be indifferently referred to as the repre¬ 
sentative of the deceased. As to their appointrnent before’the 
establishment of the court of probate see artiSes Will and 
Intestacy. Before the I,and Transfer Act 1897, the real estates 
of the deceased did not devolve upon the representative but 
vested directly in the devisee or heir-at-law, but by that act 
it was provided that the personal representative should be also 
the real representative, and therefore it may now be said broadly 
that the representative takes the whole estate of the deceased. 
There are, however, a few minor exceptions to this rule, of which 
tlie most important are land.s held in joint tenancy and copyhold 
lands. As the representative stands in the shoes of the deceased 
he is entitled to sue upon any contract or for any debt which the 
deceased might have sued in his lifetime. 

The duties o( a representative are as follows: 1. To bury the 
deceased in a manner suitable to the estate he leaves lieliind him; 
and the expenses of such funeral take precedence of any duty or 
debt whatever; but extravagant expenses will not be allowed. 
No rule can be laid down as to what is a reasonable allowance for 
this purpose, as it is impossible to know at the time of the funeral 
what the e.state of the deceased may amount to. Tlie broad rule 
is that the representative must allow such sum as seems reasonable, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the ca.se and the conditions 
in life of the deceased, remembering that if he should exceed this he 
will he personally liable for such excess in the event of the estate 
proving insolvent. 

2. He must obtain probate or letters of administration to the 

deceased within six months of the death, or, if such grant be dis¬ 
puted, williin two raontlis of the determination of such suit. The 
penalty tor not doing .so is fixed by the .Stamp Act 1815, § 37, at 
£to<>, and an additional stamp duty at the rate of 10 %. As to 
the formalities of Prodate see that article. , 

3. Strictly speaking, he must compile an inventory of all the 
estate of the deceased, whether in possession or outstanding, and he 
is to deliver it to the court on oath. He is to collect all the goods so 
iuventoried and to commence actions to get in all those outstanding, 
and he is responsible to creditors for the whole of such estate, 
whether in possession or in action. This duty is thrown upon the 
repre.sentativc by an act of ) s-’y, but it is not the modem practice 
to c.xiiibit sucli inventory miless lie he cited for it in the spiritual 
court at the instance of a party interested. It is, however, necessary 
to file an affidavit setting out the value of the estate of the deceased 
upon applying for a grant of probate or letters of administration. 

4. The representative must pay the debts of the deceased according 
to their priority. Next to the legitimate funeral expenses come 
the costs of proving and administering the estate; in the event, 
however, of the funeral and tcstapientary expenses being cltargcd 
by the will upon any particular fund, they will he primarily payable 
oiit of that fund. The representative must be careful to pay the 
dcht.s according to the rules of priority, otherwise he will occome 
personally liable to the creditors of one degree if he has exhausted 
the estate in paying creditors of a lesser degree. First of all, a 
solicitor has a lien for his costs upon any fund pr duty which he ha.i 
recovered for the deceased ; next in order come debts due to the 
crown by record or speciality ; then debts given a priority by 
statute, as, for example, by tlie Poor Relief Act 1743, money due 

oa overseer of the poor to his parish. Next debts'of record, i.e. 
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judgment recovered against the deceased in any court of record ; 
all such debts an’ equal among themselves, but a- judgment creditor 
who has sued out execution is preferred to one who hat not; another 
class of debts of Record are statutes merchant and staple, or recog¬ 
nisances in the nature of statute staple, i.e. bonds of record acknow¬ 
ledged before tire lord mayor of London or the mayor of tlie staple. 
La.st in the order of debts come specialty and simple contract dents, 
which l>y Ilinde Palmer’s Act (the Executors Act l86q) arc of equal 
degree, though as between specialty debts bonds given lor value 
rank before voluntary bonds unless assigned for value, and as 
between simple contract debts those due to tiic crown have priority. 
Though the creditors can if neceswiry take all the estate of the 
deceased to satisfy tlieir claims, yet a.s between the various classes 
of assets the representative mu.st jiay the debts out of assets in the 
following ore'er: (i.) General jier.souai estate not specifically be¬ 
queathed nor exempted from jayment of debts ; (li.) real estate 
appropriated to debtg ; (iii.) real estate de.sccnded ; (iv.) real estate 
devised charged with payment of debts; (v.) general pccuniaTy 
legacies pro rata ; (vi.) bpedtic legacies and devises; (vii.) real 

estate over which a general power of appointment has been exorcised 
by will; (viii.) the widow’s paraphemafia, 

5. The debts of the deceased being satisfied, the representative 
must next proceed to satisfy the legacies and devises left by the 
testator. In order to enable him to do this with safety to himself, 
it is provided that he cannot lie compelled to divide the estate 
among tile legatees or next of kin until twelve months Irom the 
death of the deceased (this is commonly known as “ the executor’s 
year ”), though if there is no doubt as to the solvency of the estate 
he may do so at once. As a further protection the rerpresentativc 
may give notice by advertisement for creditors to send in tbeir 
claims against the estate, and on exiiirariou of the notices he may 
proceed to dUidc the estate, though even then the creditor may 
lollow the assets to the person who has received them and recov(;r 
•• for his debt. As lietween legatees the following priorities must be 
observed; (1) Specific legatees and devisees, (2) demonstrative 
legatees, and {3) general legatees ; and os to this last class the testator 
can give priority to one over unotiier. If tliore are not sufficient 
assets to pay tlie general legatees they must abate rateably. Legacies 
were not payable out of the real e.statc prior to the Land Transfer 
Act 1897, umess the testator charged the realty with them. Even 
then unless the testator exonerates his personalty from payment of 
the legacies the personalty will be the first fund cliargeable. It 
has been suggested tliat the effect of tlie act is to make the realty 
chargeable pro rata with the personalty, but this is doubtful. 

(>. The residue, after all legacies and devises are satisfied, must, 
if there be a will, be paid to the residuary legatee therein named, 
and if there be no will the read estate will go to the heir (see 1n- 
nEJSiTANcn) and the personalty to the next of kin (see Intestacv), 
It was held at one time that in default of a residuary legatee the 
residue fell to the executor liim.sdf, but now nothing less than the 
expressed intention of the testator can give it to him. 

The liabilities of the representative may be shortly stated. He is 
liable in hts representative capacity in all cases where the deceased 
would be liable were he alive. To this general rule there are some 
exceptions. The representative cannot be sued for breach ol a 
contract for personal seri’ices which can be performed only in the 
bfetime of the person contracting, nor again can ho be sued in a 
case where unliiiuidatcd damage.s only could have been recovered 
against the deceased, lie is liable in his personal capacity in the 
following cases : if he contracts to pay a debt due by the decea.5ed, 
or if having admitted that he had a.ssets in his hands sufficient to 
pay a debt or legacy he has misaiiplied such assets so that he cannot 
satisfy tiicm ; or lastly, if by mismanaging the estate and effects 
of the deceased he has made liimself liable for a devastavit. Shortly 
stated, a representative is bound to exercise the ordinary care of a 
busincs.s man in administering the estate of tire deceased, and he 
will be liable for the loss to the estate caused by, his own negligence, 
or by the negligence of a co-reproseutative which his act or neglect 
has rendered possible. Thongli the general -rule of dclepahts nmt 
pjjtest delegari holds good of a representative, yet in certain cases he 
may “ rely upon skilled persons in matters in which he cannot be 
expected to lie experienced,” e.g. he must employ solicitors to 
conduct a law.suit. 

The privileges of tlie repre.sentatlve are these : he may prefer one 
creditor to anotlier of equal degree ; ho may retain a debt owing 
to him from the deceased as against other creditors of equal degree 
(see Retainer) ; he may reimburse himself out of the estate all: 
expenses incurred in the execution of his trust. 

An executor dt son tort is one who, without any title to do so,, 
■wrongfully intermeddles with the a.ssots of the deceased; dealing 
with them in such a way as to hold himself out as executor. In: 
such a ca.se he is subject to all the liabilities of an executor, and can: 
claim none of the privileges. He may be treated' by the creditor as 
the executor, and, if he is really assuming to act as executor, creditors 
and legatees will get a go d title from him, but he is liable to be sued' 
by the rightful representative for damages lor interfering ■with the 
property of the deceased. 

Scotland. —Executor in Scots law is a more extensive term than in 
English, He is either nominative or dative, the Ihtter appointed 
by the court and corresponding in most respects to the EngUah 


administrator. Caution is required from the latter, not from the 
former. By the common law doctrine of passive representation the 
heir or executor w'as liable ■to be sued for implement of the deceased’s 
'obligations. The Roman prjjiciple of beneficitm inventarii was first 
introduced by an act of i(x)j. As the law at present stands, ttie heir 
or executor is liable only to the value of the succession, except 
where there has been vitious intromi.ssion in movables, and in 
gestio pro haeredc (behaviour as lieir) and some other cases in lierit- 
ables. Tlie present inventory duty on succession to movables and 
heritablos depends on the Finance ,\cts 1894-igoq (see Estate Di’Ty). 
In England the executor is bound to pay the debts of the deceased 
in a certain order, but in Scotland tlicy all rank pari passu except 
privileged debts (see Trivilege). 

AfTHORtTiES. —R. L. ^'aughan William.?, The Law of Exerutors 
and Administrators’, \V. G. Walker, Compendium on the I.aw of 
Executors and Administrators ; James Scliouler, Law of Executors 
and Administrators (3rd cd., Boston, igoi). 

EXEDHA, or ExHKnRA (from Gr. ef, out, and eSpa, a seat), 
an arrliitectural terra originally applied to a seat or recess out 
of doors, intended for conversation. Such recesses were generally 
semicircular, as in the important example built \yy Htandes 
Atticus at Olympia. In the great Roman thermae (baths) they 
were of large size, and like apses were covered with a hemispheri¬ 
cal vault. An example of these exists at Pompeii in the Street 
of the Tombs. From Vitruvius we learn that they were ofteai 
covered over, and they are described by him (v. ii) as places 
leading out of porticoes, where philosophers and rhetoricians 
could debate or harangue. 

EXELMANS, RENE JOSEPH ISIDORE, Count (1775-1852), 
marshal of France, was born at Bar-le-Duc on the 13th of 
November 1775. He volunteered into the 3rd battalion of the 
Meuse in 1791, became a lieutenant in 1797, and in 1798 was aide- 
de-camp to General fible, and in the following year to General 
Broussier. In his first campaign in Italy he greatly distinguished 
' himself; and in April 1799 he was rewarded for his services by 
the grade of captain of dragoons. In the same year he took 
part with honour in the conquest of Naples and was again pro¬ 
moted, and in i8or he became aide-de-camp to General Murat. 
He accompanied Murat in the Austrian, Prussian and Polish 
campaigns of 1.805, 1807. At the passage of the 

Danube, and in the action of Wertingen, he specially distin¬ 
guished himself; he was made colonel for the valour which he 
displayed at Austerlitz, and general of brigade for his conduct 
at Eylau in 1807. In 1808 he accompanied Murat to Spain, 
but was there made prisoner and conveyed to England. 
On regaining his liberty in 1811 he went to Naples, where 
King Joachim Murat appointed him grand-master of horse. 
Exehnans, however, rejoined tlie French army on the eve of the 
Russian campaign, and on the field of Borodino won the rank of 
general of division. Jn the retreat from Moscow his steadfast 
courage was conspicuously manifested on several occasions. 
In 1813 he was made, for services in the campaign of Saxony 
and Silesia, grand-officer of the Legion of Honour, and in 1814 
he reaped additional glory by his intrepidity-and skill in tlie 
campaign of France. When the Bourbons were restored, 
Exelmans retained his position in the army. In January' 1815 
he was tried on an accusation of having treasonable relations 
with Murat, but was acquitted. Napoleon on his return from 
Elba made Exelmans a peer of France and placed him in 
command of the II. cavalry corps, which he commanded in 
the Waterloo campaign, the battle of Ligny and Groudiy’s 
march on Watre. in the closing operations round Paris 
Exelmans won great distinction. After the second Restora¬ 
tion he denounced, in the House of Peers, the execution of 
Marshal Ney as an “ abominable assassination ”; thereafter he 
lived in exile in Belgium and Nassau: for soma years, till 1819, 
when he was recalled to France. In 1828: he' was appointed 
inspector-general of cavalry ; and' after thq^July revolution of 
1830 he received from Louis Philippe the grand creiss of the Legion 
of Honour, and was reinstated, as a peer of France. At the 
revolution of 1848 Exelmans was one of the adherents of Louis 
Napoleon; and in 1851 he was, in recognition of his long and 
; brilliant military career, raised to the dignity of a marshal of 
France. His death, which took place on, the loth of July 1852, 
was the result of a fall from his horse. 
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EXEQUATUR, the letter patent, issued by a foreign office 
and signed by a sovereign, which guarantees to a foreign consul 
the rights and privileges of his office, and ensures his recognition 
in the state in which he is appointed to exercise them. If a 
consul is not appointed by commission he receives no exequatur; 
and a notice in the Gazette in this case has to suffice. The exe¬ 
quatur may be withdrawn, but in practice, where a consul is 
obnoxious, an opportunity is afforded to his government to 
recall him. 

EXETER, EARL. MARQUESS AND DUKE OF. These 
English titles have been borne at different times by members 
of the families of Holand or Holland, Beaufort, Clourtenay and 
Cecil. The earls of Devon of the family of de Redvers were 
sometimes called carls of Exeter; but the ist duke of Exeter 
was John (e. 1355-1400), a younger son of Thomas Holand, 
earl of Kent (d. 1360). John’s mother, Joan (d. 1385), a descend¬ 
ant of Edward I., married for her third husband Edward the 
Black Prince, by whom she was the mother of Richard II., and 
her son John was thus the king’s half-brother, a relationship 
to which he owed his high station at the English court. He 
married Elizabeth (d. 1426), a daughter of John of Gaunt, dike 
of Lancaster, and was constantly in Richard’s train until 13S5, 
when his murder of Ralph Stafford disturbed these friendly 
relations. John then went to Spain as constable of the English 
army under John of Gaunt; but after his return to England in 
1387 he was created carl of Huntingdon, was made admiral of 
the fleet and chamberlain of England, and was again high in the 
king’s favour. He was Richard’s chief helper in the proceedings 
against the lords appellant in 1307, was created duke of Exeter 
in September of this year, and went with the king to Ireland in 
i.VW. After the accession of his brother-in-law, Henry IV., 
Holand was tried for his share in the events of 1397, and was 
reduced to his earlier rank of earl of Huntingdon. He was 
soon plotting against Henry’s life, and after the projected 
rising in 1400 had failed he was captured and was probably 
beheaded at Pleshey in Essex on the 16th of January 1400.' 
lie was afterwards attainted and his titles and lands were 
forfeited. 

In 1416 Thom.ss Beaufort, earl of Dorset, was,created duke 
of Exeter; hut this dignity was only granted for his life, and 

insequently it expired on iii>: death in 1426. 

In 1416 John (1305-1.147), son of John Holand, the former 
d'lke of Exeter, was allowed to lake his father’s earldom of 
riunlingdon. This nobleman rendered great assistance to 
Henry V. in his conquest of J'’ranre, fighting botli on sea and 
on land. He was marshal of England, admiral of England and 
governor of .Aquitaine under Henry VI. ; was one of the king’s 
representatives at the conference of Arras in 1435 ; and in 1443 
was created duke of Exeter. When he died on the 5th of August 
1447 his titles passed to his son Henry (1430-1473), who, 
altliough married to Anne (d. 1476), daugliter of Richard, duke of 
A'ork, fought for Henry VI. during the Wars of the Roses. After 
having been imprisoned by A’ork at Pontefract, he was present 
at the liattle of Towton, sailed with Henry’s queen, Margaret 
ot Anjou, to Flande.rs in 1463, and was wounded at Barnet in 
1471. In 1461 he had been attainted and his dukedom declared 
forfeited, and he died without sons, probably in 1473. 

Coming to the family of Courtenay the title of marquess of 
Exeter was borne by IIenrv Courtenay (e. 1496-1538), earl of 
Devon, who was made a marquess in 1525. A grandson of 
Edward IV., Courtenay was a prominent figure at the court of 
Henry VIII. until Thomas Cromwell rose to power, when his 
high birth, his great wealth and his independent position made 
him an object of suspicion. Some slight discontent in the west 
of England gave the occasion for his arrest, and he was tried and 
beheaded on the Qth of December 1538. A few days later he 
was declared a traitor and his titles were forfeited; although 
his only son, Edwarii (e. 1526-1556), who was restored to the 

■ There U some difference of opinion about the place and manner 
of the earl’s death, and this <)ue.stion has an important bearing upon 
tlie prii'ilege of trial by peers of the realm. See L. W. Vemon- 
Hareourt, His Grace the Steward and T ial of Peers (1907). 


earldom of Devon in 1553 and was a suitor f(» 4 he hand of Que«n 
Maty, is sometimes called marquess of Exettfl 

The title of earl of Exeter was first bestowed ujpon the Cecils 
(see CnaL: ^Family) in 1605 when Thomas, snj Lord Bu.fgh% 
(1542-1623), the eldest son of William Cecil, Lord Hurgnley, 
was made earl of Exeter by James I. Thomas had a 
member of parliament during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who 
knighted him in 1575, and had fought under the earl of Leicester 
in the Netherlands. After his father’s death in 1598 he became 
president pf the Council of the North and was made a knight of 
the Garter. He died on the 7th or 8th of Pebruary 1623. Hit 
direct descendants continued to bear the title of earl of Exeter, 
and in 1801 Henry (1754-1804), t^e io?h earl, was advanced to 
the dignity of marquess of Exeter, the present marquess being 
his lineal descendant. It may be noted that the ist marquess 
i.s Tennyson’s “ lord of Burghley.” 

Sec G, E. C(olcaync), Complete Peerage (1887-1898). 

EXETER, a city and county of a city, municipal, county and 
parliamentary borough, and the county town of Devonshire, 
England, 172 m. W.S.W. of London, on the London & South 
Western and the Great Western railways. Pop. (1901^ 47,185. 
The ancient city occupies a broad ridge of land, which rises 
■steeply from the left bank of the Exe. At the head of the ridge 
is the castle, on the site of a great British earthwork. The High 
Street and its continuation, called Fore Street, are narrow, biit 
very picturesque, with many houses of the i6lli and 17th 
centuries. There is a maze of lesser streets within the ancient 
walls, the line of which may be traced. All the gates have ' 
disappeared. The suburbs, which have greatly extended since 
the beginning of the 19th century, contain many good streets, 
terraces and detached villas. The surrounding country is rich, 
fertile and of groat beauty. Exten.sive views are comnianded in 
the direction of Haldon, u stretch of high moorland which may 
ho regarded ns an outlier of Dartmoor. The lofty mound of the 
castle is laid out a$ a promenade, with fine trees and 1 road walks. 

The cathedral, although not one of the largest in !■ iglond, is 
unsurpassed in the beauty of its architecture and -lie richness 
of its details. With the exception of the Norman transcptal 
towers, the general character is Dcrorated, ranging from about 
12S0 to 1369. Transeptal towers occur elsewhere in England 
only in the collegiate church of Ottery St Mary, in Devonshire, 
for which Exeter cathedral .served as a model. The west front 
is of later date than the rest (probably 1.369-1394), and the 
porch is wholly covered with statues. Within, the most note¬ 
worthy features are the long unbroken roof, extending throughout 
nave and choir, with no centra! tower or lantern ; the beautiful 
sculpture of bosses and corbels; the minstrel’s gallery, projecting 
from the north triforium of the nave ; and the remarkable 
manner in which the several parts of the church are made to 
correspond. The window tracery is much vfiried ; but each 
window answers to that on the opposite side of nave or choir; 
pier answers to pier, aisle to aisle, and chapel to chapel, while 
the transeptal towers complete the balance of parts. Acomplcte 
restoration under Sir G. G. Scott was carried out between 1870 
and 1877. The modern stall work, the reredos, the choir pave¬ 
ment of tiles, rich marbles and porphyries, the stained glass and 
the sculptured pulpits in choir and nave are meritorious. The 
episcopal throne, a sheaf of tabernacle work in wood, was erected 
by Bishop Stapeldon about 1320, and in the north transept i.i 
an ancient clock. The most interesting monuments are those of 
bishops of the 12th and 13th centuries, in the choir p.td lady 
chapel. Some important MSS., including the famo'.s book of 
.Saxon poetry given by Leofric to his cathedral, a.e proservwl 
in the chapter-house. The united sees of Devonshire and 
Cumwaii were fixed at Exeter from the installation there of 
Leofric (1050) by the Confessor, until the re-erection of the 
Cornish see in 1876. The bishop’s palace embodies Early 
English portions. The diocese covers the greater part of Devon¬ 
shire, with a very small part of Dorsetshire. 

The guildhall in the High Street is a, picturesque Elizabethan 
building, which contains some interesting portraits; among 
them being one of General Monk, who was a native of Devon, 
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and anoAer of Henrietta, ductiess of Orfians, given by her 
brother Charles II. Both are hy Sir Petef Lely. The assize 
hall and sessions house dates from 1774'. The Albert Memorial 
Museum contains a school of art, an excellent free library, a 
reading-room, and a mu.seuni of natural history and antiquities. 
There is a good collection of local bird.s. and .some remarkable 
pottery and bronze relii'.s extracted from barrows near Iloniton 
or found in various parts of Devonshire. Of the castle, called 
Rougemont, the chief architectural remnant i.s a portion of a 
gateway, tower wliich may be late Norman. Traces are also 
seen of the surrounding earthworks, which may have belonged 
to the original British„stronghold. Beneath the castle wall is 
the pleasant promenade of Northernhay. Ttie churches of 
Exeter are of little importance, being mostly small, and closely 
he.sct with buildings, but the modern church of St Michael (11S60) 
deserves notice. The Devon and Exeter Institution, founded 
in 1813, contains a large and valuable library, and among 
educational cstabli.slimcnts may be noticed the technical and 
univMsity extension college, the diocesan training college and 
school; and the grammar school, which was founded under a 
scheme of Walter dc .Stapeldon, bishop of Exeter and founder of 
Exeter College, O.xford, in 1332, and refoundod in 1629, but 
occupies modern buildings (iS.Sfi) outside the city. It is endowed 
with a large number of leaving exhibitions, and about 150 boys 
arc educated. There are two market-houses in the city, many 
hospitals and many charitable institutions, including the pictur¬ 
esque hospital or almshouse of M'illiam Wynard, recorder of 
Exeter (1439). 

Exeter is one of the principal railway centrc.s in the south-west, 
and it also has some .shipping trade, communicating with the 
sea by way of the Exeter ship-can'il, originally cut in the reign 
of Elizabeth (i.fdq), and enlarged in 1675 canal 

is an interesting work, being the fir.st canal carried out in the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of enabling .sea-going vcs.suls to 
lass to an inland port. The river Exc was Very early utilized 
>y small craft trading to Exeter, parliament haidng granted 
jxiwers for the improvement of the navigation bj- the construc¬ 
tion of a canal 3 m. long from Exeter to the river; at a later 
(late this canal was extended lower down to the tidal estuar)- of 
the Exe. Previous to the year 1820 it was only available for 
1 essels of a draft not exceeding y ft., but by deepening it, raising 
the banks, and constructing new locks, vessels drawing 14 ft. of 
s.'ater were enabled to pass up to a basin and wharves at Itxcter. 
These works were carried out under the adidce of Thomas 
'I'elford. A floating basin is accessible to vcs.sels of 350 tons. 
Barger vessels lie at Topsham, at the junction of the canal with 
the estuary- of the Exe; while at the mouth of the estuary' is 
the port of Exmouth. Imiiorls are miscellaneous, while paper, 
grain, cider anci other goods are exported. Brewing, paper¬ 
making and iron-founding are carried on, and the city is an 
important centre of agricultural trade. The parliamentary 
borough. returns one member. The city is governed by a 
mayor, 14 aldermen and 42 coundllop.s. . Area, 3158 acres. 
The eastern suburb of Heavitree, where is the Exeter city 
asylum, is an urb.in district with a populaBon (190)) of 7529. 

Exeter was the Rotnano-Bfiti-ih country' town of Isca Dam- 
«oniflrK;»—the most westerly town in the south-west of Roman 
Britain. Mosaic pavements, potsherds, coins and other relics 
Irave been loan 1 , and probably traces of llie Roman walls survive 
here and there in the medieval walls. It is said to be the Can 
Isce of the Britons, and its importance ns a British stronghold is 
shown by the great earthwork which the Britons threw up to 
defend it, on the site of which the castle was afterwards built, and 
by the number of roads which branch from it. Exeter is famous 
for the number of sieges which it sustained as the chief town 
in the south-west of England. In looi it was unsuccessfully 
liesieged by the Danes, but in the following year was given by 
King iEfhelred to Queen Emma, who appointed as reeve, Hugh, a 
I'Venchman, ow-ing to whose treachery it was taken and clestroycd 
by Sweyn in 1003. By 1050, however, it had, recovered, and 
whs chosen by Loofric as the new seat of the bishops of Devon. 
In io68, after a iiege of eighteen days, Exeter surrendered to 


the Conqueror, who thfew up a castle which wak called Rouge¬ 
mont, from the colour of the rock on which it stood. Again in 
. 1137 the town was held'for Matilda by Baldwin ije'iRedvCis for 
three months and surreiidfered, at last, owing t<i' lack of water. 
Three times subsequently Exeter held out successfully for the king 
—in 1467 against the Yorkists, I'n 1497 against Perkin Warbeeik, 
pd in 1549 against the rtien of Cprtiwall and Devon, who roSe 
in defence of the old religion. During the civil wafs the city 
declared for parliament, but was in 1642 taken by the royalists, 
who held it Untn 1646. The ohly ottier historical event of 
importance is the entry Of William, prince of Orange, in 1688, 
shortly after his arrival in England. Exeter was evidently a 
borough by prescription some tiirie before the Conquest, since 
the burgesses are mentioned in the Domesday Survey. Its 
first cliartrr granted by Henry I. gave the burgesSes aU the free 
customs which the citizens of London enjoj'ed, and w-as coniirmcd 
and enlarged by most of the succeeding kings. By 1227 govern¬ 
ment by a reeve had given place to that by a mayor and four 
bailiffs, which continueiJ until the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
Numerous trade gilds were incorporateci in Exeter, one of the 
first being the tailors’ gild, incorpototed in 1466. TTir by 14S2 
had become so powerful that it interfered with the government 
of the town, and was dissolved on the petition of the burgesses. 
Another powerful gild was that of the merchant adventurers, 
incorporated in 1559, which is said to have dictated law.s to which 
the mayor and bailiffs submitted. From 1295 to 1885 Exeter 
was represented in parliament by two members, but in the latter 
year the number of representatives was reduced to one. Exeter 
vvas formerly noted for the manufacture of woollen goods, 
introduced in Elizabetli’s reign, and the value of its exports 
at one time exceeded half a million sterling yearly. The trade 
declined partly owing to the stringent laws of the trade gilds, 
and by the beginning of the 19th century had entirely dis¬ 
appeared, although at the time of its greatest prosperity it 
had been surpa.ssed in value and importance only by that of 
Leeds. 

See Victoria Countv Uistorv, Devon ; Richard Izackc, Antiquities 
oj the City of F.xelcr (1(177) ! fieorge Oliver, The History 0/ the Citv 
0/ Exeter (r 80 i); and E. A. Freeman, Exetei (" Historic Towns" 
serie.s) {London, 1887), in the preface to whicli the names oi earlier 
lii.storian.s ol the eity are given. 

EXETER, a town and one of the eounty-seats of Rockingham 
county, New Hampshire, U.S.A., on the Squamscott river, 
about 12. m. S.W. of I’ortsmouth and about 51 m. N, by E. of 
Boston, Mass. Pop. (1890) 4284; (1900) 4922, of whom 1066 
were foreign-born; area, about 17 sq. m. It is .served by the 
Western Division of the Boston S: Maine railway. The town 
has a jiublic library and some old houses built in the colonial 
period, and is the scat of T’hillips Exeter Academy (incorporated 
in 1781 and opened in 1783). In its charter this institution is 
described as “ an academy for the purpose of promoting piety 
and virtue, and for the education of youth in the English, Latin 
and Greek languages, in writing, arithmetic, music and the art 
of speaking, practical geometry, logic and geography, and such 
other of the liberal arts and sciences or languages, as opportunity 
may hereafter permit.” It was founded by Dr John Phillips 
(1719-1795), a graduate of Ilarv-ard College, who acquired 
considerable wealth as a merchant at Exeter and gave nearly 
all of it to the cause ol education. Tlie academy is one of the 
foremost secondary schools in the country, and among its 
alumni have been Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Lewis 
Cass (born in Exeter in a house still standing), John Parker Hale, 
George Bancroft, Jared Sparks, John Gorham PriJfrey, Ricliarcl 
Hildreth and P'rancis Bowen. The government of the academy 
is vested in a board of six trustees, regarding whom the founder 
provided that a majority should l>e laymen artd not inhaHtants 
of Exeter. In 1909-1910 the institution ftd 20 building, 32 
acres of recreation grounds, 16 instructors and 4^6 students, 
representing 38 states and territories of the United States and 
4 foreign countries. At Exeter also is the Robinson female 
seminary (1867), with 14 instructors and 272 students m 1906- 
1907. The river furnishes water-power, and amohg the manu¬ 
factures of the town are shoes, machinery, cottons, brass, &c. 
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Tht to#n b ottf’«'th#‘dflest in the state ^ if eros Ssun^d in 
jdW by Rev. Jrfin ’Wbeelwri^, aai' Antinotnian leader ■who 
With a fttftttber of followers settled^here after hb hanbhment 
from Massachusetts, For their government the settlers adopted 
(1639! a plantatioil covenant. There was disagreement from the 
firit; nowevef, with regard to 'the measure of loyalty to the king, 
nnd in 1643, when Massachusetts had asserted her claim to this 
region and the other three New Hampshire towns had submitted 
to her jurisdiction, the majority of the inhabitants of Exeter 
also yielded, while the minority, including the founder, removed 
from the town. In 16S0 the town Itecame a part of the newly 
created province of New Hampshire. During the French and 
Indian wars it was usually protected by a garrison, and some 
of the garrison houses are still standing. From 1776 to 1784 
the state legislature usually met at Exeter. 

Sec C. H. Bell, Hisloiy of the Town of Exeter (Exeter, 1888). 

EXETER BOOK \CodeX Exoniensis], an anthology of Anglo- 
.Saxon poetry presented to Exeter cathedral by Leofric,* bishop 
of Exeter, England, from 1050 to 1071, and still in the possession 
of the dean and chapter. It contains some legal documents, the 
poems entitled Crist, Guthlac, Phoenix, Juliana, The Wanderer 
and others, and concludes with between eighty and ninety 
riddles. It was first described in Humphrey Wanley'.s Catalo^us 
. . . (1705) in detail but with many inaccuracies; subse¬ 
quently by J. J. Conybeare, Account of a Saxon Manuscript 
(a paper road in 1812 ; printed with some extracts from the 
MS. in Archaeulogia, vol, xvii. pp. T80-197, 1814). A complete 
transcript made (1831) by Robert Chambers is in the British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 9067). It was first printed in 1842 by 
Benjamin Thorpe for the Soc. of Antiq., London, os Codex 
Exoniensis . . . with an English Translation, Notes and Indexes. 
More recent editions, chiefly based on Thorpe's text, arein 
Chr. Greiri's Bibliothek der A.S. Poesie (vol, iii. part i, cd. 
R. Wiilker, Leipzig, 1897, with a bibliography), J. Schipper in 
I’feiffcr’s Germania, vol. xix. pp. .127-3.39, and Israel CJollancz,. 
The Exeter Book, pt. i. (1895), with English translation, for the 
Early English Text .Society. 

A detailed accovint, with bibliographios of the separate poems, ia 
given by R. Wiilker, in Grundriss . . . det A.S. LUeralur. pp. 218-236 
(Lcipsig, 1883); see also the introduction to The Crist ofCvnewulf , 
edited by f’roi. A. S. Cook, with introduction, notes and a glossary 
(Boston, I'.S.A., njoo). I'kir the poems contained in the MS. see 
also CvNKwuLr and Rinni.ns. 

EXHIBITION, a term, meaning in general a public display,^ 
which has a special modern sense as applied to public shows of 
goods for the promotion of trade (Er. exposition). The first 
exhibition in this sen.se of which there is any account, in either 
sacred or profane history, was that held by King Ahasuerus, 
who, according to the Book of Esther, showed in the third year 
of his reign “ the riches of his glorious kingdom, and the honour 
of his excellent majesty, many days, even a hundred and four- 
.score days.” The locale of this function was Shu.shan, the 
jjalace and the exhibits consisted of “ white, green and Hue 
hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble: the beds were of gold and silver, 
upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white and black marble. 
And they gave them drink in vessels of gold, the vessels being 
diverse one from another,” The first exhibition since the 
Christian era was at Venice during the dogeship of Lorenzo 
Tiepolo, in 1268. On that occasion there was a grand display, 
consisting of a water fete, a procession of the trades and an 
industrial exhibition. Tlie various gilds of the Queen City of the 
Seas marched through the narrow streets to the great square of 
St Mark, and their leaders asked the dugaressa to inspect the 
products of their industry. Other medieval exhibitions were 
the fairs held at Leipzig and Nizhni Novgorod in Europe, at 
Tanta in Egypt, and m 1689 that by the Dutch at Leiden. 

* For Leofric, .see F. E. Warren, The Leofrk Missal (1883). 

* An " exhibition," In the sense of a mfncB' scholarship, or annual 
payment to a student from the funds ol a school or college,, is a 
modoro survival from the obsolete meaning of " maintenance ” or 
*' undowment ” (cf. Late Lat. exhibitiu «t legnmentum, i,e, food and 
mtment). 


I The IlrA eftchibition was Iteld at London >in 1756 -by 

j the Society of Arts, thhkh offetod priees for in 

!' the manufotture of tapestry, carpets and pormyoin, thejexIAiiti 
! being placed side by side. Five years afterwards, <iti 4761, the 
game society gave an exhibition of agricultural maohmery. 
In 1797 a collective display of the art factories of France, includ¬ 
ing those of Sevres, the Gobelins and the Snvonnorie, was made 
in the palace of St Cloud, and the exhibition was repeated during 
the following year in the rue de Varennes, Paris. This experiment 
was so successful that in the last three days of the same year an 
exhibition under official auspices, at which private exhtbilen' 
were allowed to compete, was helf^in tWl Champ d* Mars. Fwir 
years later, in iSoi, there was a second official exhibition in 
the grand court of the Louvre. Upon that occasion juries «f 
practical men examined the objects shown, and the winners of a 
gold medal were invited to dhio with Napoleon, who was at 
that time First Consul. In the report of the jury the following 
remarkable sentence appeared ;—“ There ■ is not an a»tist or 
inventor who, once obtaining thus a public recognition of 
his ability, has not found his reputation and his business 
largely increased.” The third Pari.s Exhibition, held in 1802, 
was the first to puHish an official catalogue. There were 540 
exhibitors, including J. E. Montgolfier, the first aSroitaut, and 
J. M. Jacquard, the inventor of the loom which bears his name;. 
The fourth exhibition was held in 1806 in the csploimule in front 
of the Hotel des Invalides, and attracted 1422 exhibitors. There 
were no more exhibitions till after the fall of the empire, but in 
1819 the fifth was held during the reign of Louis XVIII., with 
1622 exhibitors. Others were held at Paris at various intervals, 
that in 1849 having 4300 exhibitors. 

Other exhibitions, though on a smaller scale, were held in 
Dublin, London, and in various parts of Germany and Austria 
during the first half of the 19th century—that in *844, held at 
Berlin, having 3040 exhibitors, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, Italy, Spain and Portugal all held 
exhibitions, and there was a Free Trade Bazaar of British 
Manufactures at Covent Gordon theatre in 1845, which at 
the timfe created a groat deal of interest. But all these 
exhibitions were confined to the products of the country 
in whicli they took place, and the first great Internationa 
Exhibition was held in London in 1851 by the Society of Arts, 
under the presidency of the prince consort. All nations were 
invited to compete; a site was obtained in Hyde Park, and a 
building 20 acres in extent was erected, after the design of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, at a . ost of £193,168. The exhibition was open 
for five months and fifteen days. The receipts amounted to 
£506,100, and the surplus was £386,000. The number of visiton 
was 6,039,195, and the money taken at the doors was £423,793. 
The total number of exhibitors was 1,3,937, 1 )f which Great 
Britain contributed 6861, the British ooloiiies 520 and foreign 
countries 6556. The International Exhibition of 1851 was 
followed by those of New York and Dublin in 1853, Melbourne 
and Munich in 1854, and Paris in 1855—this latter was held in 
the Palais d'lndustrie, which remained in existence until pulled 
down to make room for the two Palais des Beaux Arts, which 
formed one of the attractions of the 1900 exhibition. The 
exhilntors numbered 20,839 and the visitors 3,162,330. There 
were national exhibitions during the following years in several 
European countries, but the next great world’s fair was held at 
London in 1862. The total space roofed in amounted to 988,000 
sq. ft., 32'65 acres, the number of visitors was 6,211,103, 
the amount received at the doors £408,530. The death of the 
prince consort had a depressing effect upon the enterprise. 
In 1865 an exhibition was held at Dublin, the greater proportion 
of the funds being supplied by Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness. 
The number of attendances during six months was 900,000, and 
the exhibition was opened at night. An Italian exhibition was 
held at Rome in 1862. 

The Pons Exhibition of 4867 was upop a far larger scale than 
that of 1855. It was held, like those that preceded and succeeded 
I it, at the Champ de Mars, and: covered 41 acres. The building 
: resembled an exaggerated gasometer, "rhe external ring was 
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devoted to machinery, the internal to the gradual develop¬ 
ment of civilization, commencing with the stone age and con¬ 
tinuing to the pr^ent era. A great feature of the exhibition was 
the park, which was studded with specimens of every style of 
modern architecture—Turkish mosques, Swedish cottageSj 
English lighthouses, Egyptian palaces and Swiss chalets. The 
number of attendances was 6,805,969. The exhibitors numbered 
43,217, and the total amount received for entrances, concessions, 
&.C., was £420,735. This was the first e.Nhibition at which there 
were international restaurants. The cost of the exhibition was 
defrayed partly by the state and partly by private subscriptions. 

Small exhibitions werd*heid^in v arious parts of Europe between 
1867 and 1S70, and in the latter year a series of international 
exhibitions, confined to one or twu special descriptions of 
produce or manufactures, was inaugurated in London at South 
Kensington. These continued till 1874, but they failed to attract 
any very large attendance of the public and were abandoned. 
A medal was given to each exhibitor, and reports on the various 
exhibits were published, but there was no examination of the 
exhibits by jurors. In 1873 there was an International Exhibi¬ 
tion at Vienna. The main building, a rotunda, was erected in 
the beautiful park of the Austrian capital. 'ITiere were halls 
for machinery and agricultural products, and hundreds of 
buildings, erected by different nations, were scattered amongst 
the woodlands of the I’rater. Unfortunately, an outljreak 
of cliolera diminished llie attendance of visitors, and the receipts 
were only £206,477, although the visitors were .said to h"''e 
rciched 6,740,500, and the number of exhibitors wa,s 25,760. 

None of the International Exhibitions held between 1857 
and 1873 had attracted as many as 7,000,000 visitors, bvit the 
gradual extension of education amongst the masses, and the 
greater facilities for locomotion, brought al>out by the growth 
of the railway system in all portions of the civilized world, 
largely increased the attendances at subsequent V'orld's hairs. 
'J'hc t'entennial Exhibition of 1876, to celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversarv of American Independence, was held at Fairmount 
1‘aik, I’hiiadelphia. I'he funds were raised partly by private 
suiiscriptions, and partly by donations from the city of Phila¬ 
delphia, from Pennsylvania and some of the neighbouring states. 
The central government at ^Vashington made a large loan, 
whi'’h was sub-sequently repaid. The principal buildings, five in 
number, occupied an area of 48i acres, and there were several 
smaller structures, which in the aggregate must have filled lialf 
"s much space more, the largest being that devoted to the ex¬ 
hibits of tilt' \arious departments of the United States govern¬ 
ment, which covered 7 acres. Several novelties in exhibition 
management were introduced at Philadelphia. In-stead of gold, 
.silver anti bronze medals, only one description, bronze, wa.s 
issued, the differdhee Iclween the merits of tlie. different exhibits 
being shown by the reports. Scitson tickets were not issued, 
and tlic price of admission, the same on all occasions, was half 
•I dollar, or about 2S. ul. The exhibition was not open at night 
or on Sundiiys, thus following the flritisfi,. and nut the con- 
ti.wntul, precedent. The number of visitors was 9,892,625, of 
whom 8,004,214 paid for admission, the.bulance being exhibitors, 
otficials and attendants. The total receipts amounted to 
£763,899. Upon one occasion, the Pennsylvania day, 274,919 
persons-the largest number that had visited any exhibition 
up to that date—passed through the turnstiles. "ITie display 
of machinery was the finest ever made, that of the United States 
occupying 480,000 sq. ft. The mptive-power was obtained from 
a Corliss engine of 1600 horse-power. At this exhibition the 
United Kingdom and the British Colonies of Canada, Victoria, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, Cape Colony and Tasmania 
made a very fine display, which was only excelled by that of the 
United States. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1878 was upon a far larger scale in 
even- respect than any which had been previously held in any 
part of the world. The total area covered not less than 66 acres, 
the main building in the Chomp de Mars occupying 54 acres. 
The French exhibits filled one-half the entire space, theremaining 
moiety being occupied by the other nations of the world. The 


United Kingdom, British India, Canada, Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Cape Colony and some 
of the British crown calottes occupied nearly one-third of the 
space set aside for nations outside France. Germany was the 
only great country which was not represented, but there were a 
few German paintings. The display of fine arts and machinery 
was upon a very large and comprehensive scale, and the Avenue 
des Nations, a street 2400 ft. in length, was devoted to specimens 
of the domestic architecture of nearly every country in Europe, 
and of several in A.sia, Africa and America. The palace of the 
Trocadcro, on the northern bank of the Seine, was erected for 
the exhibition. It was a handsome structure, with towers 250 ft. 
in height and flanked by two galleries. The rules for admission 
were the same as those at Philadelphia, and every person— 
exhibitor, journalist qr ofiicial—who had the right of entrance 
was compelled to forward two copies of his or her photograph, 
one of which wa.s attached to the card of entry. The ordinary 
tickets were not sold at the doors, but were obtainable at various 
government offices and shops, and from numerous pedlars in 
all parts of the city and suburbs. The buildings were somewhat 
unfinished upon the oircning day, political complications having 
prevented the French go\’crnmenl and the French people from 
paying much attention to the exhibition till about six months 
before it wa.s opened ; but the efforts made in April were pro¬ 
digious, .and by June jst, a month after the opening, the exhibi¬ 
tion was complete, and afforded an object-lesson of the recovery 
of France from the calamities of 1870-1871. The decisions 
arrived at by the international juries were accompanied by 
medals of gold, silver and bronze. The expenditure by the 
United Kingdom was dcfraj'ed out of the consolidated revenue, 
each British colony defraying its own expenses. The displajr of 
the United Kingdom was under the control of a royal commission, 
of which the prince of Wales was president. 'ITie number of 
paying visitors to the exhibition was 13,000,000, and the cost 
of the enterprise to the French government, which supplied all 
the fund.s, was a little less than a million sterling, after allowing 
for the value of the permanent buildings anti the Trocadero 
I’alace, which were sold to the city of Paris. The total number 
of persons who visited Paris during the time the exhibition was 
open was 571,792, or 308,974 more than came to the French 
metropolis during the year 1877, and 46,021 in excess of the 
visitors during the previou.s exhibition of 1867. It was stated 
at the time that, in addition to the impetus given to the trade of 
France, the revenue of the Republic and of the city of Paris 
from rustom.s and octroi duties was increased by nearly three 
millions sterling as compared with the previous year. 

Exhibitions on a scale of considerable magnitude were held at 
.Sydney and Melbourne in 1879 and 1880, and many continental 
and American manufacturers took advantage of them in order 
to bring the products of their industry directly under the notice 
of Australian consumers, who had previously purchased their 
supplies through the instrumentality of British merchants. 
The United Kingdom and India made an excellent display at 
lx)th cities, but the effect of the two great Australian exhibitions 
was to give a decided impetus to German, American, French and 
Belgian trade. One of the immediate results was that lines of 
.steamers to Melbourne and Sydney commenced to run from 
Marseilles and Bremen ; another, that for the first time in the 
hislur)' of the Australian colonies, branches of French banks 
were opened in the two principal cities. The whole cost of these 
exhibitions was defrayed by the local governments. 

Exhibitions were held at Turin and Brussels during x88o, 
and smaller ones at Newcastle, Milan, Lahore, Adelaide, Perth, 
Mo.scow, Ghent and Lille during i88i and 1882, and at Zurich, 
Bordeaux and Oiraccas in Venezuela during 1883. The next 
of any importance was held at Amsterdartf m the latter year. 
On that occasion a new departure in exhibition management 
was made. The government of the. Netherlands was to a certain 
extent responsible for the administration of the exhibition, 
but the funds were obtained from private sourees, and a charge 
was made to each natioa|<(^i:csented for the space it occupied. 
The United Kingdom,'Tmdia, Victoria and New South Wales 
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took part in the exhibition, out there was no oflicial representa¬ 
tion of the mother ■country. Exhibitions on somewhat similar 
lines were held at Nice and Calcutta in the winter of 1885 and 
1884, and at Antwerp in 1895. • 

A series of exhibitions, under the presidency of the then prince 
. of Wales, and managed by Sir Cunliffe Owen, was commenced at 
South Kensington in r883. The first was devoted to a display of 
the various industries connected with fishing; the second, in 
1884, to objects connected with hygiene ; the third, in r885, to 
inventions ; and the fourth, in r886, to the British colonies and 
India. These exhibitions attracted a large number of visitors 
and realized a substantial profit. They might have been con¬ 
tinued indefinitely if it had not been that the buildings in which 
they were held had become very dilapidated, and that the ground 
covered by them was required for other purposes. There was 
no examination of the exhibits by juries, but a tolerably liberal 
supply of instrumental music was supplied by military and 
civil bands. The Crystal Palace held a successful International 
Exhibition in r884, and there was an Italian Exhibition at Turin, 
and a Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh, during the same year. 
A World’s Industrial Fair was held at New Orleans in 1884-1885, 
and there were universal Exhibitions at Montenegro and Antwerp 
in 1885, at Edinburgh in 1886, Liverpool, Adelaide, Newcastle 
and Manchester in 1887, and at Glasgow, Barcelona and Brussels 
in 1888. Melbourne held an International F.xhibition in 1888- 
1889 to celebrate the Centenary of Australia. Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Austria and the United States were ofiicially 
represented, and an expenditure of £237,784 was incurred by the 
local government. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1889 marked an important change 
in the policy which had previously characterized the management 
of these gatherings. The funds were contributed partly liy the 
state, which voted 17,000,000 francs, and by the municipality of 
Paris, which gave 8,000,000. A guarantee fund amounting to 
23,124,000 francs was raised, and on this security a sum of 
18,000,000 francs was obtained and paid into the coffers of the 
administration. The bankers who advanced this sum rccouperl 
themselves by the issue of 1,200,000 " bons,” each of 25 francs. 
Every bon contained 25 admissions, valued at 1 franc, and 
certain privileges in the shape of partici]iation in a lottery, the 
grand prix being £20,000. The calculations of the promoters 
were tolerably accurate. The attendances reached the then 
unprecedented number of 32,350,297, of whom 25,398,609 paid 
in entrance tickets and 2,723,366 entered by season tickets. A 
sum of 2,307,999 francs was obtained by concessions for 
restaurants and " side-.sliows,” upon wliich the administration 
relied for much of tlie attractiveness of the exhibition. The 
total expenditure was 44,000,000 francs, and there was a small 
surplus. The space covered in theChamp de Mars,the Trncadero, 
;lie Palais d’Jndustrie, the Invalides and the Quai d’Orsay was 
72 acres, as compared with 66 acres in 1878 .and 41 acres in 1867. 
Amongst the novelties was the Eiffel Tower, 1000 ft. in height, 
md a faithful reproduction of a street in Cairo. The system of 
Titemational juries was continued, but instead of gold, silver 
and copper medals, diplomas of various merits were granted, 
each entitling the holder to a uniform medal of bronze. Some 
of the “ side-shows,” although perhaps pecuniary successes, 
did not add to the dignity of the exhibition. The date at which 
it was held, the Centenary of the French Kevolution, did not 
commend it to several European governments. Austria, 
Hungary, Belgium, China, Egypt, Spain, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Ilolland, Peru, Portugal, Rumania and Russia 
took part, but not officially, while Germany, Sweden, Turkey 
and Montenegro were conspicuous by their absence? On the 
other hand, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, the United States, Greece, 
Guatemala, Morocco, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Paragtiay, 
Salvador, the South African Republic, Switzerland, Uruguay 
and Venezuela sent commissioners, who were accredited to the 
government of the French Republic. The total number of 
exhibitors was 61,722, of which France contributed 33,937, and 
the rest of the world 27,785. The Briti.sh and colonial section 
was under the management ^ the Society of Arts, which obtained 


a guarantee fund of £16,800, and, in order to recoup itself for its 
expenditure, made a charge to exhibitors of 55, per sq. ft. for the 
space occupied. There were altogether 1149 British exhibitors, 
of whom 4*) were in the Fine Arts section. Ofte of the features 
of the exhibition was the number of congresses and conferences 
held in connexion with it. 

During the year 1890 there was a Mining Exhibition at Uie 
Crystal Palace, and a Military Exhibition in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital; in 1891 a Naval Exhibition at Gielsea and 
an Intematioiial at Jamaica. In 1891-1893 there were exhibi¬ 
tions at Palermo and at Launceston in Tasmania; in 1892, a 
Naval Exhibition at Liverpool, and one of Electrical Appliances 
at the Crystal Palace. A series of sHiall national eichibitions 
under private management was ^eld at Earl’s Court between 
1887 and 1891. The first of the scries was that of the United 
States'—Italy followed in 1888, Spain in 1889, France in 1890 
and Germany in 1891. 

The next exhibition of the first order of magnitude was at 
Chicago in 1893, and was held in celebration of the 400th anni¬ 
versary of the discovery of America by Columbus. The financial 
arrangements were undertaken by a company, with a capital of 
£2,000,000. The central government at Washington allotted 
£.10,000 for the purposes of foreign exhibits, and £300,000 for 
the erection and administration of a building to contain exhibits 
from the various departments of state. The exhibition was held 
at Jackson Park, a place for public recreation, 580 res in extent, 
situated on the shore of lotke Michigan, on the southern side of 
the city, with wtiich it was connected by railways and tramways. • 
Special provision was made for locomotion in the grounds 
themselves by a continuous travelling platform and an elevated 
electric railway. The proximity of the lake, and of some artifici.xl 
canals which had been constructed, rendered possible the service 
of electric and steam launches. The exhibition remained open 
from the ist of May to the 30th of Oclober, and was visited by 
21,477,212 persons, each of whom paid half a dollar (about 
2s. id.) for admission. The largest number of visitors on any 
one day was 716.881. In addition I0 iis direct vote of £320,000, 
Congress granted £500,000 to the exhibition in a special coinage, 
which sold at an enhanced price. The receipts from admissions 
were £2,120,000 ; from concessions, £750,000 ; and the miscel¬ 
laneous receipts, £159,000: total, £3,029,000. The total 
expen.ses were £5,222,000. Of the sum.s raised by the Company, 
£400,000 was returned to the subscribers. .Speaking roughly, it 
may he said tliat the total outlay on the Chicago Exhibition was • 
six millions sterling, of whidi three millions were earned by the 
Fidr, two millions subscrilied by Chicago and a million provided 
liy the United States government. The sums expended by the 
participating foreign governments were estimated at £1,440,000. 
'The total area occupied by buildings at Chicago was as nearly as 
possible 200 acres, tlic largest building, that»devoted to manu¬ 
factures, being 1687 ft. by 787, and 30-5 acres. 'J'he funds for 
the British commission, which wb.s under the control of the 
Society of Arts, were jirovided by the imperial government, 
which granted £60,000. The number of British exhibitors was 
2236, of whom 597 were li lustrial, 501 Fine Arts and 1138 
Women’s work. In this total were included 18 Indian exhibi¬ 
tors. The space occupied by Great Britain was 306,285 sq. ft .; 
and, in addition, separate buildings were erected in the grounds. 
These were Victoria House, the headquarters of the British 
i commission; the Indian Pavilion, erected by the Indian Tea 
Association ; the Kiosk of the White Star Steamship Company; 
and the structure set up by the Maxim-Nordenfelt Company. 
Canada and New South Wales had separate buildings, which 
covered 100,140 and 50,951 sq. ft, respectively ; and Cape* 
Colony occupied 5250, Ceylon 27,574, British Guiana 3367, 
Jamaica 4250, Trinidad 3400 and India 3584 sq. ft. in the 
several buildings. The total space occupied by the British 
Colonies was therefore 193,660 scj. ft. The system of awards 
was considered extremely unsatisfactory. Instead of inter¬ 
national juries, a single judge was appointed for each class, end 
the recompenses were ail of one grade, a bronze medal and a 
diploma,- on which was stated the reasons which induced the 
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ittdge to make his decision. Some judges took a high standard, 
and reiuaed to make awards except to a small proportion of 
sekcted exhibits; otl^rs took a low one, and gave awards 
indiscriminately,* About 1183 awards were made* to British 
exhibitors. The‘French refused to accept any awards. The 
value of the British goods cxhil)ited was estimated, exclusive 
of Fine Arts, at £430,000, and the expenses of showing them at 
£300,000, A large expenditure was incurred in the erection of 
buildings, which were more remarkable for their beauty and 
gnindoar than for their suitableness to the purposes jor which 
Lliey were intended. Considerable areas were devoted to “ side- 
sliows,” and the Midway Pluisance, ns it was termed, resembled 
a gigantic fair. Ifvery country in Uie world contributed some¬ 
thing. I'hcre were sighU and*shows of every sort from every¬ 
where. The foreign countries represented were Argentir», 
Austria, Belgium, Bolh'ia, Brazil, Bulgaria, C.hile,^ Colombia, 
Costa liira, Cuba, Curat'oa, Denmark, Danish West Indies, 
Ecuador, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Hayti, Japan, Johorc, Korea, Liberia, Mexico, Monaco, Nether¬ 
lands, Norway, Orange Free .State, P.iraguay, Persia, Portugal, 
Russia, .Siam, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom and 
Colonie.s. Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Exhibitions were held at Antwerp, Madrid and Bucharest 
in 1894; Hobart in 1894-1895; Bordeaux, 1895; Nizhni 
Novgorod, Berlin and Buda-l^est iu 1896 ; Brussels and Brisbane 
in 1897. A series uf exhibitiuns, under the management of the 
London Exhibitions Company, commenced at Earl s Court in 
, i8;)5 and continued in successive years. 

The Pari.s Exhibitiun of 1900 was larger tlian any which had 
been previously held in Europe. 'I'he buildings did not cover 
so much f'round as those at Chicago, but many of Uiose at Pans 
bad two or more floors. In addition to the localities occupied 
in 1889, additional .space was obtained at the Cliamps Elysec.s, 
the park of Vincennes, 011 the nortli bank of the Seine between 
the Plane de la Concorde, and at the Trocadero. The total 
superficial urea occupied was as follows: Champ de Mars, 
124 acres; Esplanade des Invalides, 30 acres; Trocadero 
Gardens, 40 acres ; Champs Elysees, 37 acres; quays on left 
bonk of Seine, 33 acres ; quays on right bank of Seine, 33 acres ; 
pork at Vincennc,s,27o acres: total, 549 acres. The space occupied 
by building.s mid covered in amounted to 4,8(15,328 sq. ft., iiij 
acres. The French section covered 2,691,000 sq. ft., the foreign 
1,839,880, and those at the park of Vincennes 344,+ 1 ^ sq. ft. 

. About one hundred French and seventy-five foreign pavilions and 
detached buildings were erected in the grounds in addition to 
tire thirty-si.x official pavilions, which were for the most part 
along the Quui d’Orsay. lumds were raised upon the same 
system a.s tliat adopted in 1889. The French government granted 
£800,000, and a similar sum was contributed by the munici¬ 
pality of Paris. £31,400,000 was raised by the issue* of 3,250,000 
“bons,” each of the value of 20 francs, and coptaining 20 
tickets of admission to the exhibition of the face value of one 
franc each.tand a document which gav« its holder a right either 
to a reduced rate for admi.ssioii to the different “side-shows” 
or else to a diminution in the railway fare to and from Paris, 
together with a participation in the prizes,.amounting to sLx 
million francs, drawn at a series of lotteries. Permission to 
erect restam-ants, and to open places of amusement iu buildings 
erected for that purpose, were sold at hjgh prices, and for tlie,sc 
privileges, whicli only realised 2,307,999 fmoes in 1889, the 
cuuecssionnircs agr-Ml (0 pay 8.864,442 francs in 1900. Ihe 
results did not justify the expectations which had been formed, 
and the udmiiiisLration finally consented to receive a much 
^smaller sum. The administration calculated tluit they would 
have 65,000,000 paying visitors, though there were only 13,000,000 
in 1878 tuid 35,3i>8,6p9 in 1889, A very few weeks after the 
opening day, April isth, it hecitme evident that tire estimated 
figures would not l)e reached, since a large number of Iwlders 
of “ bans ” tlircw them on the market, and tire selling price of 
an admission ticket declined from the par value of one franc to 
1^ than half that amount, or from .30 to 50 centimes. Ihe 
proprietors of the restaurants and “ side-shows ” discovered 


that they, hoid paid too mveh for their oonceuiepg, Uiat the 
buildings they Itad erected were far too haodtome-and-costly 
to be pro&table, and that the public preferred the exhibition 
itself to the so-called attritions. The exliibitLcjn was lately 
visited by foreigners, but various causes kept away iRiany 
persons cf wealth and positioa. AUhou^ many speculators were 
ruined, the exhibition itsell was successful. The attendance 
was unprecedentedly large, and during the seven months tiie 
exhibitina was open, 39,000,000 persons paid for admission with 
47,000,000 tickets, since from two to five tickets were demanded 
at certain times of the day and on certain occasions. The entries 
of exhibitors, attendants and officials toUilled 9,000,000. The 
receipts were 114,456,213 francs (£4,578,249),, imd the ex¬ 
penditure 116,500,000 (£4,660,000), leaving a deficiency of rather 
more Uam two millions of francs (£80,000). It was calculated 
that tire expenditure of the foreign nations which took part in 
the exhibition was six millions sterling, and of the Freiwh 
exhibitors and concessionaires three millions sterling. 

A new plan of classifying exhibits was adupted at Taris, all 
ticing displayed according to their nature, and not according to 
their country of origin, ns had been tlie system at previous 
cxliibitions. One-half the, space in each group was allotted to 
France, so that tlie exhibitors of that nation were enabled to 
overwhelm their rivals by the nuralx'r and magnitude of the 
objects displayed by tliera. All tire agricultural implements, 
whatever their nationality, were in one place, ail the ceramics 
in another, so that there was no cxdusivtly British and no 
exclusively German court. The only exception to this rule was 
in the Trocadero, where the French, British, Dutch, and Portu¬ 
guese (folunics, Algeria, Tuni.s, Siberia, the South African 
Republic, China and Japan were allowed to erect at their myn 
cost separate pavilions. The greater number of the natioiialitie.s 
represented had palaces of their own in tlie rue des Nations along 
the Quai d’Or.say, in which thoroughfare were to be .seen the 
buildings crecteil by Ital_\'. Turkey, tl^e United States. Denmark, 
Portugal, Austria, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Peru, Hungary, tin; 
United Kingdom, Persia, Belgium, Norway, Luxen'.burg, 
Finland, Germany, Spain, Bulgaria, Monaco, .Sweden, Rumania, 
Greece, Servia and Mexico. Scattered about the grounds, in 
addition to those in the Trocadero, were the buildings of San 
Marino, Morocco, Ecuador and Korea. Nearly every civilized 
country in the world was represented at the exhibition, the roost 
coiespicuous aksentees being Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and some 
other South and Central American Republics, and a number 
of the Brili.sh colonies. The most noteworthy attractions of the 
exhibition were the magnificent effects produced by electricity' 
in the palace devoted to it in the Chateau d'Eau and in the Hall 
of Illusions, the. two jxilaces of the Fine Arts in the Champs 
Ely.sees, and the Bridge over the Seine dedicated to the memory 
of Alexander LI. These permanent Fine Art palaces were 
devoted, the one to modern painting and sculpture, the 
other to the work.s of I'Yench artists and art* w.’orkmeu who 
flourished from the dawn of French art up to tlie end qf the i8th 
century. 

The United Kingdom was well but not largely represented 
boUi in Fine Arts and Manufactures, the administration uf the 
.section being in the hands of a royal commission, presided over 
by the prince of Wales. The British pavilion contoined an 
important collection of painthigs of the British .school, chiefly 
by Reynolds, Gainslxirougli and their contemporaries, and by 
lurncr and Burne-Jones. .Special buildings had been erected 
by the British colonim and by British India. Canada, VVefi^ 
Australia and Mauritius occupied the former, India and jjejtlbn 
the latter; For the first time since the vyar of 1870 Gcmiajiy 
took part in a French International ltxhibition,.ftnd the exhibits 
showed the great iwlustrial progrcs.s which .hard been made sippe 
the foundation of the empire in 1870. The United States .made 
a fine ilispky, and fairly divided the honours vyith Germany. Re¬ 
markable progres,s was manifested in the exhibits of Canada and 
Hungary. France maintained her superiority in all the objects 
in which good Uste was the first consideration, but the mgre 
utilitarian exhibits were more remarkab' 1 for their number than 



their quality, esccept thw connected vith riecteical lyMk^wd 
display, automobiles and ironiwork. The nurobec o£ cxhiWtois 
m the mdustrial section from the British finite, including .Ty^;n 
and the colonies, was ,1*50, who obtained 1647 .awards, as many 
persons exhibited in several classes. There were, ,ui addition, 
•465 awards for “ collaborateurs,” that is, assistants, engirieers, 
foremen, craftsmen and workmen who had co-operated in the 
production of the exhibits. In the British Fine Arts section 
there were 439 exhibits by 282 exhibitors and 175 awards. 

In lato years, important international exhibitions have been 
held at Glasgow, and at Buffalo, New Vork, in 1901, at St Louis 
(commemorating the Louisiana purchase) in 1904, at Liege in 
in igo6, at Dublin in 1907, and in Lotidon (Franco- 
BnUsh), igo8. In the artistic taste and magnificence uf their 
buildings and the interest of their exhibits those took their cue 
from tfie great Paris Exhibition, and even in some .cases vent 
beyond it, notably at Buffalo St Louis {g,v.) and London. 
And It might wo'll be thought that the evolution of this type of 
pubhr show had reached its limits. (G. c. L.) 

EXHUMATION (from Med. Lat. eshumare; ex, out of, and 
humus, ground), the act of digging up and removing an object 
from the ground. 'J’lie word is particularly applied to the 
removal of a dead body from its place of burial. For the offence 
of e.'chuming a body witliout legal authority, and the process of 
obtaining .such authority, see Burial anu Burial Acts. 

EXIWRCH, in Jewish histor)', “ Chief or Prince of the 
Captivity. The Jews of Babylonia, after the fall of the first 
temple, were termed by Jeremiah and Ezekiel the people of the 
Lxilc. HciictJ the head of the Babylonian Jews w*as the 
SNilarrii (in Aramaic Ihsh CalniJ^o), The office was hereditary 
ind earned with it considerable power. Some traditions regarded 
-ho last king of Davidic descent (Jehoiachin)afj the first exilarch, 
ind all the later holders of the dignity claimed to bo scions of the 
T^'al house of Judah. Under the Arsacids and Sussanids the 
)fnec continued. In the 6th century an attcmjit was made to 
lecure by force political autonomv for the Jews, but the c.'cilurch 
vho led ihe movement (Mar ZuVra) was executed. For some time 
hereafter the olifice was in abeyance, but under Arabic rule there 
vas a considerable revival of its dignity. From the middle of 
ho 7th till ihe 11th centuries the cxilarchs were all descendants 
if Lostanai, through whom “ the splendour of the office was 
enewed and its political position made secure ” (Bacher). The 
•ist exilarch of^ importance was David, son of Zakkai, whose 
ontest with Seadi.ah (q.v.) had momentous consequences, 
fezekiah (r. 1040) was the last Babylonian exilarch, though 
tie title left its traces in later ages. Benjamin of Tudela 
Itinerary, p. 61) names an exilarch Daniel b. Hisdai in the latli 
entury. J’etahiah {Travels, p. 17) records tiiat this Daniel’s 
ephew succeeded to the office, jointly with a R. Samuel. The 
liter, according to Petahiah, had a learned daughter who 
gave instruction, through a window, remaining in the house 
■hile the disciples were below, unable to see her.” 

Our chief knowledge of the position and function of the 
tilarch concerns the period beginning with the Arabic rule in 
ersia. In the age succeeding the Mahommedan conquest the 
<ilarch was noted for the stately retinue that accompanied him, 
le luxurious banquets given at his abode, and the courtly 
jquette that prevailed there. A brilliant account has come 
own ol the ceremonies at the installation of a new' exilarch. 
ornage was paid to him by the rabbinical heads of the colleges 
ach of whom was called Gaon, q.v.) ; rich gifts were presented ; 

J visited the synagogue m state, where a costly canopy had 
ien erected over his scat. The exilarch then delivered a dis- 
lurse, and 1,1 the benediction or doxology {Qaddish) his name 
as inserted. 1 hereafter he never left his house except in a 
•rriage of state and in the company of a large retinue. He 
ould frequently have audiences of the king, by whom he was 
aciously receu’cd. He derived a revenue from taxes which he 
IS empowered to exact. The exilarch could excommunicate, 

Id no doubt had considerable jurisdiction over the Jews A 
anted description of the glories of the exilarcii is givei in 
Israeli s novel Alroy. 
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EXI^ (I^t, twHium Jrom txsul ot esaJ, .which ht 

derived fi;om ex, cut oj, and die rqbt s^, to go, seen in falire, to 
leap, eotfsui, &c.; tha connexion with sv/uMj soil, country is now 
generally considered wrong), banishpient from one’s native 
coqntry by the compulsion of autlio'rity. In a,general sense 
exile IS applied to prolonged absence from one’s country either 
wough toiqe of circumstances or when undergone voluntarily. 
Among the Greeks, m tlie Homeric age, banishment ($vyri) was 
sometime inflicted as a punishqjcnt ^y the authorities for 
crimes affecting the general interests, but is chiefly Lnown in 
connexion with cases of hotoicide. .With these the state had 
notiung to do; tlie punishment of tlic murderer was the duty 
and pnvilegc of the relatives of Uie murdered man. Unless the 
relatives could be mdviced to accept a money payment by way 
of compensation (xote,;, weregeld ; see especially Homer, Ifw/ 
xvm. 497), m winch case the murderer was allowed to remain in 
the country' his only means of escaping punishment was flight 
to a foreign land. If, during hi.s self-imposed exile, the relatives 
expressed their willingncs.s to accept the indemnity, he was at 
liberty to return and respme bis position in society. 

In later times lianislmicnt is (j) a legal punishment for 
particular offences j (?) voluntary, ^ 

• n' ^^““bment fur life with confiscation of property was 
infficted upon those who destroyed or uprooted Ihe sacred olives 
at Athens ; upun those who remained neutral during a sedition 
by a law of Solon, which subseciuently fell into abeyance) : upon 
those who gave rctiige to or received on board ship a man 
had fled to avoid pumsbment; upon Uwso who wounded witli 
intent to kill and those who prompted them to such an act (it is 
uncerUm whether in this case exile was for life or temporary) • 
upon any one who wilfully murdered an ftlicii; for impiety. 
Lertain political crimes were also similarly nunished—treason, 
laconism, sycophancy (.see SvcoriiANT), attempts to subvert 
existing decrees. For the peculiar form of banishment palH 
OsTRACi.SM, see separate article. 

In cases of voluntary honiicido the punishment was death ; 
but (except meases of parricide) the murderer could leave the 
country unmolMted after the first day of the trial. He was 
bound to remain outside Attica, and when on foreign soil was 
not allowed to appep at the public games, to enter the temples 
or take part m sacrifices ; but provided that he adhered to the 
prescribed reguLitions, he was accorded a certain amount of 
protecUon. Even w-hen a general amnesty was proclaimed 
he was not allowed to return ; if he did so, ho might at once be 
put to death. 

ff emporary exile (the period of which is uScertain) without 
confiscation, was the punishment for involuntary homicide. As 
soon as the relatives of the deceased became reconciled to the 
man who had slain him, the latter was permitted tb return: 
further, since banishment w'as only temporary', it is reasonable to 
suppose that the law insisted upon such reconciliation. 

2. Citizens sometimes voluntarily left the coimtry for other 
reasoris (debt, inability to pay a fine). Since extradition was 
only demanded m cases of high treason or other serious offences 
against the slate, the fugitive was not interfered with. He was 
at liberty to return after a certain time had elapsed. 

Little is known about exile as it affected Sparta and other 
Greek towns, but it is probable that the same conditions pre¬ 
vailed as at Athens. 

AtRome,in early times, exile was not a punishment, but rather 
a means of escaping punishment. Before judgment had been 
finally pronounced ’*■ was open to any Roman citizen condemned 
to dwth to esc^e the penalty by voluntary exile (solum veriere 
eiutlu cttusa). To prevent his return, he was interdicted from 
the use of fire and water ; if he broke the interdict and returned, 
any one had the right to put him to i^eath. The aquae et ignis 
(to which ei teeti “ shelter ” is sometimes added) intndictio is 
variously explained as exclusion from the neeesearies ^ life. 



EXILI-i^EXMOOl® : 


Yi 

Ihe M^bols of dvic communion* or f|«n “tto miuto of 
which thie cdminal wou^ defile by his fu^er 
t^os^Aol them.”. Subsdiuimdy (probably-at the time of ^ 
Gmodu) it becaimo e recc^nized legal .penalty* practically 
■femMent U takh^ the i^’of capital punishment. 

criminal ins ‘^nnitted to from the jatjr lifter 

sentence waii'htohhnnced; but iii ■order that this withdrawal 
^htaS j^Wpossible bear the diaxacter of a punishment, his 
departii^'Was sanctioned by a decree of the pieople which 
declared , his exile pcimaamt Authorities are not agreed 
whether this exile by interdiction entailed loss of civiUu i accord¬ 
ing to some this did iwt ensue until (as in earlier timea) the 
cnminai had assumed the cir.izenship of the state in which he 
had taken refuge and thereby lost his riglils as a citizen of Rome, 
while others hold that i( was not until the time of Tiberius 
(a.ti. 23) that capitis deminutio media became the direct con¬ 
sequence of trial and convictioa Inierdictio was the punishment 
for treason, murder, arson and ot'^er serious offences which came 
under the cognizance of the guaestiones perpeltiae (permanent 
judicial commission-; for certain offences); confiscation of 
property was only indicted in extreme cases. 

Under the Empire inierdictio gradually fell into disuse and a 
new form of banishment, introduced by Augustus, called depor- 
talio, generally in insulam, took its place. For some time the two 
prolably existed side by side. Deporlatio consisted in trans¬ 
portation for life to an island (or some place prescribed on the 
mainland, not of Italy), accompanied by loss of civilas and all 
civil rights, and confiscation of property. The must dreaded 
places of exile were the islands of Gyarus, Sardinia, an basis m the 
desert {quasi in insulam) of Libya ; Octe, Cyprus and Rhodes 
were considered more tolerable. Largo bodies of persons were 
also transported in this manner; thus Tiberius sent 4000 
freedmen to Sardinia for Jewish or Egyptian superstitious 
practices. Deporlatio was originally inflicted upon political 
criminals, but in course of time became more particularly a 
means- of removing those whose wealth and popularity rendered 
them objects of suspicion. It was also a punishment for the 
following offences: adultery, murder, poisoning, forgery, em¬ 
bezzlement, sacrilege and certain cases of immorality. 

Relegatio was a milder form of deportatio. It either excluded 
the person banished from one specified district only, with 
pennission to choo.se a residence elsewhere, or the place of exile 
was fixed, lielcgalio could l)e either temporary or for life, hut 
it did not in either c-a.se carry with it loss of ewitas or property, 
nor was the exile under military surc'cillance, as in the case of 
deportatio. Thus, Ovid, when i*" exile .at Tomi, says {Trislia, 
V. 11); “ he {i.e. the emperor) has not deprived me of life, r.or of 
wealth, nor of the rights of a citizen ... he has simply ordered 
me to leave my home.” He calls himself relcf,alus, not ex.suli 

In later writer? the word cxsilium is u.sed in the Sense of all its 
three forms— aquae el ignis inierdictio, deportatio and relegatio. 

In I'.ngland the first enurtment legalizing banishment dates 
from the’reign of Elizabeth (39 Eliz'. c. 4), wliich gave power 
to lianish from the realm “ such rogues as ode dangerous to the 
inferior people.” A statute of Gharles 11 . (18 Car. II. e. 3) gar-e 
power to execute nr to transport to America for life the moss¬ 
troopers of Cumberland and Northumberland. Banishment or 
transportation for criminal offences was regulated by an act of 
1824 {,s Geo. IV. s. 84) and finally abolished by the Penal Servi¬ 
tude Acts 1853 and 1857 (see further Deportation). The word 
exile has sometimes, though wrongly, been applied to the sending 
away from a country of riiose who are not nafit'es of it, but who 
may be temporary or even permanent residents in it (sec Alien ; 
Expatriation ; Expulsion). 

UiBi.loGRAriiY.— J. J. Thonis.scn, Le Droit pinal de la ripubliqut 
athinienne (Brussi‘l.s, 1*75) ; C. F. Schomann, GrieehiuHe Aller- 
tiimer (4th cd., 1.1 7), p. 46; T. Mommsen, RRmisrhes Strafreeht 
(i8qq), pp. 68, 064, and ROmisches Staatsrecit (1887), iii. p. 48 ; 
L. M. Hartmann, De txilio apud Romanos (Berlin, 1887); F. von 
Holtiendorff-Viotmansdorf, Vie Deportationsstrafe im rOmischen 
Alterthum (Leipzig, 1851*); articles m Smitlds Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities {3rd ed., i8go) and Darembcrg .and Saglio’s Diet, 
dts antiqvitis (C. Licrivain and G. Humbert). 


' poisoner in tbe iytli'centuiy. 

His rwl: Aiime was pftmNy Mralo Egidi or Eggidio. Few 
autihenMCdetaibol his liflttlm. ^ TraditiDn, however, entdits him 
with hiding-been ei^in^ '^ aah^ (poisoner at Home of 
O^'ia^'Maidalchina, Hie mistresis of Pm Innocent X. • Sobse- 
quenay he becUne a gee^ftitBan ki watesi^ to Queen -Otrisrina. • 
of Sweden, whose taste fotldMnystiy may have influenced this 
appointment, la 1663 (his -presence in FranUe aroused the 
suspicions of the Fi-ench government, and he was imprisoned in. 
the Bastille. Hm he is said to have made the acquaintance 
of Godin de Sainte-Croix, the lover of Ae marquise de Brin- 
villiers (g.».). After three months’ imprisonment, powwful 
influences secured Exili’s release, and he left France for England. 

In 1681 he was again in Italy, wjiere he married the countess 
Fantaguzzi, secon d cou sin of Duke Francis of Modena. 

EXHOOB FOBB8T, a high moorland in Somersetshire and 
Devonshire, England. The uplands of this district are bounded 
by the low alluvial plain of Sedgemoor on the east, by the lower 
basin of the Exe on the south, liy the basin of the Taw (in part) 
on the west, and by the Bristol Channel on the north. The area 
thus defined, however, includes not only Exmoor but the Brendon 
and Quantock Hills east of it. Excluding these, the total area in 
the district lying at on elevation exceeding 1000 ft. is about 
120 sq. m. The geological formation is Devonian. The ancient 
forest had an area of about 20,000 acres, and was enclosed in 
1815. Large tracts are still uncultirmted ; and the wild red 
deer and native Exmoor pony are characteristic of the district. 
The highest point is Dunkery Beacon in the east (1707 ft.), but 
.Span Head in the south-west is 1618 ft., and a height of 1500 ft. 
is exceeded at several points. 'J'he Exe, Baric, Lyn and other 
streams, traversing deep picturesque valleys except in their 
uppermost courses, are in favour with trout fishermen. The few 
villages, such as Exford, Withypool and Simonsbath, with 
Lynton and Lynmouth on the coast, afford centres for tourists 
and sportsmen. Exmoor is noted for its sttig hunting. The 
di.stn'ct has a further fame through Ricliurd lilackmore's novel, 
Lorna Daone. 

EXMOTJTH, EDWARD PELLEW, rsT VisfouNX (1757-1833), 
English admiral, was descended from a family which came 
originally from Normandy, but liad for many rrnturies been 
scttleil in the \.cst of Cornwall. He was born at Do\-er, on the 
iQlh of April 1757. At the age of thirteen he (ntcred the navy, 
and even then his smartness and activity, his feats of daring, and 
his spirit of resolute independence awakened remark, and pointed 
him out as one specially fitted to distinguish himself in his pro¬ 
fession. He Iwd, however, no opportunity of active service till 
1776, when, at the battle of Lake Champlain, lii.s gallantry, 
promptitude and skill, not only sat ed the ” Carleton "—whose 
command had devolved upon him during the progress of the. 
battle—from imminent danger, but enabled her to take a 
prominent part in sinking two of the enemy’s ships. For his 
services on this occasion he obtained a lieutenant's commission, 
and the command of the schooner in which he had so bravely 
done his duty. The .following year, in command of a brigade ol 
seamen, he shared in the hardships and perils of the American 
campaign of General Burgoyne. In 1782, in command of tiie 
" Pelican,” he attacked three French privateers inside the 
lie de Batz, and compelled them to run themselves on shore— 
a feat for which he was rewarded by the rank of post-captain. 
On the outbreak of tlie French War in 1793, he was appointed to 
the “ Nymphe,” a frigate of 36 guns; and, notwiAstanding 
that for the sake of expedition she was manned chiefly by 
Cornish miners, he captured, after a desperate conflict, the 
French 'frigate “ La Cleopatre,” a vessel of equal strength. For 
this act he obtained the honour of knighthood. In 1794 he 
received the command of the “ Arethusa "M^), and in a fight 
with the French frigate squadron off the lie de Batz he com¬ 
pelled the “ Pomona ” (44) to surrender. The same year the 
western squadron was increased and its command divided, the 
second squadron being given to Sir Edward Pellew in the “ In¬ 
defatigable ” {44). While in command of this squadron he, on 
several occasions, performed acts of great personal daring;. 
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of parikincnt for Dawtabtej iad dmliig die time that he Mt Ik 
tte Commont he me « sttemmus a^^rter of Pitt, in 1804' 
he wu liuuto tear-ndminl of the Uae, and oosq^Ander- 

in>chief in India, where, by hie vigilance and rapidity of move' 
ment, he entirely deaied die seas of Ftench cruisers, ^ secured 
complete protection to English commerce. He returned to 
Engund in 1809, and in 1810 was ^point^ comrwder-in<hief 
in the North Sea, and in 1811 commander-in'chief in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In 1814 he was created Baron Exmouth of Qmonteign, 
and in the following year was made K.C.B., and a little later 
(J.C.B. When the dey of Algiers, in x8x6, violated the treaty for 
the abolition of slavery, Exmouth was directed to attack fte 
town. Accordingly,on tie a6th of August, he engaged the Algerine 
battery and fleet, and after a severe action of nine hours’ duration, 
he set on fire the arsenal and every vessel of the enemy’s fleet, smd 
shattered the sea defences into ruins. At the close of the action 
the dey apologized for his conduct, and agreed to a renewal of 
the treaty, at the same time delivering up over three thousand 
persons of various nationalities who had been Algerine slaves. 
For this splendid victory Exmouth was advanced to the dignity 
of viscount. Shortly before his death, which took place on the 
Z3rd of January 1833, he was made vice-admiral. 

He had married Susan (d. 1837), daughter of James Frowde 
of Knoyle, Wiltshire, who bore him four sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, Pownoll Bastard Pellew (1786-1833), became 
2nd Viscount Exmouth, and his descendant, Edward Addington 
Hargreaves Pellew (b. 1890), became the sth viscount in X899. 

Exmouth’s second son, Sir Fleetwood Broughton Reynolds 
Pellew (1789-1861), was like his father an admiral. The third 
son was George Pellew (1793-1866), author and divine, who 
married Frances (d. 1870), daughter of the prime minister. 
Lord Sidmouth, and wrote his father-in-luw’s life {The Life and 
('orrespondence of Henry Addington, /st Viscount Sidmouth, 1847). 

Exmouth had a brother. Sir Israel Pellew (1758-1832), also 
an admiral, who was present at the battle of Trafalgar. 

A Life of the jst viscount, by Edward Osier, was published in 

EXHOUTH, a market-town, seaport and watering-place in 
the Honilon parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 
at the mouth of the river Exe, xoJ m. S.E. by .S. of Exeter by 
the London & .South-Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 10,485. In the r8th century it consisted of a primitive 
fishing village at the base of Beacon Hill, a height commanding 
fine views over the estuary and the English Cliannel. After its 
more modern terraces were built up the hillside. Exmouth became 
the first seaside resort in Devon. Its excellent bathing and the 
beauty of its coast and moorland scenery attract many visitors 
111 .summer, while it is frequented in wmter by sufferers from 
pulmonary disease. 'ITie climate is unusually mild, as a range of 
hills shelters the town on the east. A promenade runs along the 
sea wall; there arc golf links and public gardens, and the port 
is a favourite yachting centre, a regatta being held annually. 
Kear the town is a natural harbour called the Bight. The local 
industries include fishing, brick-making and the manufacture of 
Honiton lace. Exmouth was early a place of importance, and 
in X347 contributed 10 vessels to the fleet sent to attack Calais. 
It once possessed a fort or “ castelet,” designed to coyimand 
the estuary of the Exe. This fort, which was garrisoned for the 
king during the Civil War, was blockaded and captured by 
Colonel Slmpcoate in 1646. 

EXODUS, BOOK OF, in the Bible, a book of the Old Testa¬ 
ment which derives its name, through the Greek, from the event 
which forms the most prominent feature of the history it 
narrates, viz. the deliverance of Israel from Egypt. Strictly 
speaking, however, this title is applicable to the first half only, 
the historical portion of the book, and takes no account of those 



{fltony at Kt Horeb (the Biirnii^’Bittfi), ahd ime 
CQi^ittuxa of Moses and Aaron. (^ rr4i- %l)) iff ^ 

Mdses to and his api^ to Pharadi which results in the 
further oppression of Isnd (iV. 18-vif. 7); (e) thi plagues of 
Egypt (vii. B-xi. 10), (/) the institutioi^of the Tawyer and of 
the Feast of Unleavened Cakes, the last plague, aixd Israd’s 
departure from Egypt (xii. i-xiii. 16), (g) the crossing of the 
Sea and the ^scomfiture of the Egyptians, the 'Song of 
'Triumph, the sending of the manna and other incidents of the 
journ^ing through the wilderness (xiii. x7-xviii. 27), (h) 'Ae 
giving of the Law, including the Decalogue and die so-called 
Book of the Covenant, on Sinai-Horeb (xix.-xxiv.), (i) directions 
for the building of the Tabernacle and for the consecration of 
the priests (xxv.-xxxi.), (j) the sin of the Golden Calf, and 
another earlier version of the first legislation (xxxii.-xxcxiv.), 
(*) the construction of the Tabernacle and its erection (xxxv.-xl.). 
tte book of Exodus, however, like the other books of the Hexa- 
teuch, is a composite work which has passed, so to sppk, through 
many editions; hence the order of events given roove cannot 
lay claim to any higher authority than that of the latest editor. 
Moreover, the documents from which the book has been compiled 
belong to different periods in the history of Israel, and each of 
them, admittedly, reflects the standpoint of the age in which it 
was written. Hence it follows that the contents of the book are 
not of equal historical value ; and though the claim of a passage 
to be considered historical is not necessarily determined by tlie 
age of the source from which it is derived, yet, in view of the 
known practice of Hebrew writers, greater weight naturally 
attaches to the earlier documents in those cases in which the 
sources are at variance with one another. Any attempt, there¬ 
fore, at restoring the actual course of history must be preceded 
by an inquiry into the source of the various contents of the book.' 

The sources from which the book of Exodus has been compiled 
are the same as those which form the basis of the book of Genesis, 
while the method of composition is very similar. Here, too, the 
strongly marked characteristics of P, or the Priestly Document, 
as opposed to JE, enable us to determine the extent of that 
document with comparative ease; but the absence, in some 
cases, of conclusive criteria prevents any final judgment , as to 
the exact limits of the two strands which have been united in 
the composite JE. The latter statement applies especially to 
the legislative portions of the book! in the historical sections 
the separation of the two sources gives rise to fewer difficulties^ 
It does not, however, lie within the scojxe of the present article 
to examine the various sources underlying the narrarive with 
any minuteness, but rather to sum up those results of modem 
criticism which have been generally accepted by Old Testament 
scholars. To this end it will be convenient to treat the subject- 
matter of the book under three main heads : (a) the historical 
portion (ch. i.-xviii.), (6) the sections dealing with the giving of 
the Law (xix.-xxiv, xxxii.-xxcxiv.), and (c) the construction of 
the Tabernacle and its furniture (xcxv.-xcxcxi., ^xv.-xl.). 

(a) Israel in Egypt and the Exodus (ch. i.-xviii.). (1) i. i-vii, 13. 
—The analysis oi these chapters shows that the history, in the main, 
has been derived from the two sources J and £, chiefly tlie former, 
and that a later editor has included certain passages from P, besides 
introducing a slight alteration of the original order and other re- 
dactiooal changes. The combined narrative of JE sets forth the 
rise of a new king in Egypt, who endeavoured to check the growing 
strength of the children of Israel; it thus prepares the way for the 
birth of Moses, his early life in Egypt, his flight to Midlan and 
marriage with Zipporah, the theophany at Mt. Horeb, and his divine 
commission to duiver Israel from Egypt. 

At the very outset the two sources betray their divergent oti^ 
and point of view. According to T (i. 6„ 8-12, 2oi) tlie Israelites 
dwell apart in the province of . Goshen, and their numbers become 
BO great as to call for severe measures of . repression, the method 
employed being that of forced labour, E, on the other hand (i. i j-aoa, 
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zi, 22), represents them as living amoftg ^g^^ians, and go 
{VW‘ in numlwr that two mitlwi'vos’ Mtisfy thefr tonltcnients. Jt js 
t»thia latter source lh*t ve ows the BOCoWWf cll-we'Wrth of Moses 
and. o{ bis educatom at tbc court oi l^arat^ '(Uj.t-io).. ^ On mthin^ 
manhood Moses u^enl}' displays bis symf^^y ytiitb bis brettLnen by 
slaying an Kgyptiaq., and has, in congeguynce, to flee to Midjan, 
where he marries Zippohih, the daugHtet of Ac priest of Midlan 
(li, Ji-22). Ill tbl* suction the editor bas unriouhtedly made «Be of 
the parallel narrative of J, thougtu it.ib impossibio to iletiormine tho 
exact point at whifcb J’a accouu,t;js introduced : certainiy iu iji-za 
belong to that source.* Tlie narrative of tlic call of Mose.s is by bo 
means uniform, and siiows obvious traces of twofold origin (J'iii. 
2-40, 3, 7, 8, rCeiS; iv. i-rz (i vih), 09-31 ; E iii. i, 44 , d, 9-14, 
21, 22 ; IV. 17, 18, 2oh, 27, 28). These two .sources present striking 
jioinfs of dilterence, winch reappear in the, subsequent narrative. 
According to E, Moses wifh Aiyon is to demand from I'haraoh tbs 
relbase of Ismrl, wWoli vi-il] be effected iti spite of his opposition ; 
in assurance thereof the promi.se i.s given that they Mtall serve God 
upon tliis mountain ; moreover, the people on tbeir departure a» 
to borrow raiment and jewels from tlieir ligyptiaiv neighbours. 
Accordiirg to J, on tli(‘ other hand, tlie spokesmen are to be Moacs 
and the elders ; and their recjue.si is lor a temporary departure only, 
vi*. " three days' journey into the wilderness " ; tlieir dbpaotture 
from Egypt is a hurried one. Vet another difiieulty, which dis¬ 
appears as soon as tlm composite character of the narrative is raqog- 
mzed, is that of tlic sign.s. In J three .signs are given for the purpose 
of reassuring Moses, only one of whicli is wrought with the rod (iv. 
i,-y), but in iv. jy (E) the reference is clearly to entirely diflfetent 
signs, prohably tlie jjhigues of Egypt, which acoogdiEg to E were 
invariably wrought by " the rod of God." Further, it is quostaon- 
abie if the jiassage iv. 13-itj really forms part of the original narrative 
of J, and IS lyit rather to be ascribed to the redactor of JE. The 
name of Aaron lias certainly been introduced by a later hand in ]'s 
account of the plague of frogs (viil. 12), and the only pQs.sago in J 
' in winch Aaron is represonteU as taking an active part is iv. 29-3X, 
where tlie mention of Ins name c£W.ses no little dJflicuJ.ty.*' In ’E, 
on the other hand, Aaron is sent Iiy God to meet Moses at Mt. 
lloreh, after the latter had taken leave of Jethro, and, later on, 
accompanies him into the presence of Utharaoh. The succooding 
narrative (v. t-vL 1) is mainjy taken from J, though E's account 
of the Hist interview with Pharaoh has been partklly retained ih 
y. I, 2, 4. Moses and the ciders ask leave to go three clays' journey 
into the wilderaesB to sacrifice to Vnliweh, a request wliich is met by 
no iacraase of the hurdensonie work of brick-making : henceforward 
the Isnmlites have to]>rovide their own straw, The people complain 
bitterly to Muses, who appeals to Yahwch imd is assured by him 
of the future'deliverance ot Israel “ by a strong hand.” 

With the o.xception of the genealogical list (i. 1-5) and the brief 
notices oi the increase of Israel (i. 7) and of ks opiprcesion at the 
hands ol the .Egypttans (i. 13, ; li. 234-25), the narrative so. far 

exhibits no traces of P.“ But in vL 2-vu. 13, we are confronted 
with d narrative which carries us back to ii. 234-25 and gives practic¬ 
ally a parallel dccountto that ol JE in ch. iil.-v. Thus the revelation 
of tbedivinc:natnc,S'i.'2'f., flnds its counterpart in iii. 101., the message 
to be.deljvexcd to Israel (,vi, 0 f.) Is very similar to that of ch. iik ifi 1 ., 
while the demaiidi which is to be addressed to Pharaoh is identical 

The fact that the father-in-law- of Moses is called BcucI in v. 18, 
aS contrasted with the name Jethro, whicii occurs in iii. 1 1 . and in 
aU subsequent passages from £, cannot be taken as conclusive on 
this .point, since, c^ics ary agreed that ” Kouul " hr this verse is a 
later addition; had it been original we should have expected the 
name to be given at i>. lO rather than at v. 18. But, ii.no argument 
ctin be basud on, the discrepancy between the two names, wo may at 
loSKt . assume that the namelossauss of the priest in v, 16 f. jioints to 
a diiicraut .source lor those verses from that of iii, i f. Elsewhere J 
•speaks of ‘Tfobab, tine son of Rend the, Jlidianite,Moses’ lather-in- 
la«’" (Nura. X. 29): the addition, ” the priest of Miman,” only occurs 
in the (secondary) passagiis iii. 1, xv*iifl (r (P)'. ihobably RJE 
omitted the name in ib 16 and added “'the priest* of Midian " in 
iii, i, xviii. I, fcom hiu-raoaiaiag ni«tivB.si Further, ee. i5*-az 


TIk! original order of events in J seetts to have been as follows: 
alter the death of Pharacfi (n, zju: ■ ‘fhe Septuagfat repeats tlii-s 
notice bi'fore Iv. 19) Mose.s retum.s fo'E^pt 'with liis wiit and son 
(iv. 19, 20) in obedience to Yahweh'hcerttintmd. Oh the way he is 
seized with a Sudden iUnees, which Zipporhlt nttributes to the fact 
that ho has not liein icircnincised and setSis' tb ajvcrt by eircumciSing 
her eon (iv, 24-20). The scene of the theophany; i^refote, according 
to J, Is to 1)0 iilacort ott -the wav from'Mf^ian to G^en. Prtibahly 
file displacomont of iv, i9,'2o, 24-2(. ls dui to the editor Of jE, who 
wM tkMs*onttUltd to combine the two nafratives of tliiftheop’hany. 

“ Ct. iv. 30; Aaron had rWoived no dommand to do file ii^s, 
a*d the wozda he did the signs " are most nathraUV referred 
to Moses. ' ■ ’ 

■•The expakwk* In Hi. 8 r, 13, 5'3,,grt rito(b4Wfy tte 

woA*of t DDutwoitomlstic redabWr,"'! ‘ ' 


with thsit which had hoea already refqsctl in cli. v,. . r-rr-. 
however, is made by Mosea to this previous deihand; he nmrely 
urges the same obfectSon os* that put'forward in W. to t. ■ With'Ae 
reenminklaa i* of the storyiln vi. zd £ Mbsea reiterates hlsxtbjoetloa, 
and in told; that Aaron shallabe liia ‘.‘.ppopiiat ” and speak tor him, 
and shafl also perform the sign of the rod (ch iv. a-4)., Ihs sign, 
however, has no effect On Pharaoh (\' 1 L I'j), and we Aus reach. Ac 
some point in the narrative as at ri. t. Apnrt from the lit^n- ' 
QharacteristicS' which clraciy difiemntlatD this nocrratiiTe from the 
preceding accounts of J and £, tliuRilIowing.points.of variation are 
worthy of consideration : (i) The poopie refuse to listen to Moses; 
(2)' Aaron is appointed to be Moscs*^ spokesman, hot with flic peqple, 
hut with I’bernoti; (3) ons sign is given (not fSrer) and periOrfned 
beiore Pharaoh ; (4) the rod is. turned into n reptile (Iniu»i»)i aot a 
soipeat {niUuish). 

(2) vii. j4-xi. 10. TJic rirst Plagues qf Egypt .—In this section the 
analysis again reveals three main .sources, wluch are clearlv marked 
off from one another botli by their linguistic features and by Aerr 
difference of representation. The principal source is J, from, which 
are derived si.x plagues, viz. killmp of thu fisli in five river (vii. 14, 
rO, lya, 18, 2j», 24, 25), frogs (viii. 1-4, 8.15a), insects (viii. 20-32), 
murrain (ix. 1-7), hail (ix. 13-18, 234, 244, 254-34), locusts (x. in, 
3-11, 134, 144, T3ffl,e-io, 24-26, zR, 29), the threat to slay all the 
first-born (xi. 4-8). Tl» must strilcing cdiaractCTistio of this/narrative 
is that the plagues ace repruseuted as mainly due to nutural causes 
and follow a natural aeqneucc. Thus Valiweh smites the river so 
that the fish die and render the water undrinkable. Tliis is suc¬ 
ceeded by a pkigue ot frogs. Tlie .swaTins of flies and insects, which 
next appear, are the nataral outcome of the decaying masses of 
frogs, and these, in turn, would form a natural medium for the 
spread of cattle di.sease. Destructive huilstoi'ius, again, Uiough rare, 
arc not unknown in Egypt, while the locusts are definitely stated 
to have been brought by a strong east wind. Other distincth-e 
lentumaof J’s narrative are : (i) Moses alono is bidden to interview 
I’haraoh (vii. 14 f.; viii. i f., 20 f.; ix, i 1., 13 f.; x, 11.); (2) on 
each occasion he makes a foi-mai demand ; (3) on Pharaoh’s refusal 
the plague Is announced, and takes place at a fixed time without ac)' 
human intervention ; (4) when the plague is sent, I’liaraoh sends for 
Mdsos and entreats his interce.ssion, promising in most cases to 
accede in part to his request; whun Ao plague is removed, however, 
the promise is left unlulfiiled, the stoncUng phraae being “ and 
Pharaoh’s heart was heavy (nas),” or “ and Pharaoh made heavy 
^vaan j bis heart ” ; (5) tlie plagues do not affect the children of Israel 
in Goshen. E's account (water turned into blood, vil. 15, 174, 204, 
23: hail, ix. 23 , 23s, 24(1, 23«, 35: luc<i.sts, x. jz, r3«, 140, 154) 
is more fragmentary, luiving been doubtless siqicrscded in most'cases 
by file fuller and more graphic narrative of J, but the plague of 
darkness (x, 20-23, 27) is found only in this source. As contrasted 
with J the narrativo emphasizes the miraculous character of the 

S 'agues. They are brought about by ” the rod of God,” whicli 
ose.s wields, the effect being instantaneous and ull-embraciiig. 
The Isnndites are represented as living among tlu.‘ Egyptians, and 
enjoy no immunity from the plagues, except tliat of darkness, 
Tlieir departure from Egypt is deliberate ; the people ha-vc time to 
borrow raimont and jewels from their neighbours. E regularly 
uses the pltrase ” and Pharaoh's heart was .strong (pin),” or, ” and 
Vohweh made strong (Pin) Pharaoh’s heart” and "he would not 
let the children of Israel (or, them) go.” ha the piicslly narrative 
(P) the plagpes assume the form of a trial of skill between Aaron, 
who acts at Moses' command, and the Egyptian magicians, and thus 
connect with vii. 8-13. Tile magicians succeed in turning the Nile 
water into blood (vil. ig, 2o<i, 2i4, 22), and in bringing up frogs 
(viii. 5-7), but they foil to bring forth lice (viii. 156-10), mid arc 
themselves smitten with hoUs (ix. B-12): the twp ISst-aamed plagues 
liave no parallel either iu J or, E. Throughout the P sections 
Aaron i.s associated with Moses, and the regular command given to 
the latter is ” .Say unto Aaron ”: no demand is ever made to 
Pharaoh, and the description at the plague is quite short. Thu 
focmula. employeU by P is " and I’haraBih's heart was strong (pm),” 
or, ” and Pharaoh made strong (p'in) his heart,” as in E, but it is 
distinguished from E's pliroise hy the addition of ” and he hearkened 
not unto them as Yallweh had spoken.” 

(3) xii. l-xiii. 16. The Last Plague, Ae DeUvetance front Egypt, 
the Institution of the Passover and of the Feast of Enleavetted (fahes, 
the Consecration of Ike Pirst-born.—Tide section .presents the umol 
phenomuiia of a composite narrative, viz, repcUtiofis, and inconsistr 
encies. Thus J's regulations for the Passover (xii. 21-23, ^yb) seem 
at first eight simply to rei»cat the commands given to Moses and 
Aaron in xii. 1-13 (P), but in reality tiioy are a parallel and dlvergcht 
account. In vv, 1-13 the choice of the lamb afid the manner, m 
which it is to be eaten con,stitute tlie essctttiai toatuKi, the. smeailag 
with the blood being quite secondaryin etc, 2i> t ihe If^orjiaikt 
p all-important, and no regulations art ^ivfu for the pasiliarmeal 
(wliich, possibly, formed no part of J’»ori^al aceountk Similarlj) 
ihf institution of the Feast of IWonofA, or Unleavened Cakes (xiil, 
^-loj), doesiim t form, t he sequel tp-tha re gidation s laid down -in xii. 

* Then^pualiogy .qf Mo«es aad Aaron (w. 14-27)-appears tOitte «: 

later 
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14-36' (F); hut is isdependMt 'Of tifeitt ; iti otatts'Bll' tsferance to 
tbe " boly' ceavobattoOs " and' to ilie abstlhsHce fiom iaboaT,. a&d is 
obVteosiy sitA^ler awd' ifiote' prtmltiv«. J's spcoonti ijiaiil, .niakes 
importirit fXbPptioaB {jtUi. ii-i3) to severe enactment of.P-witJi 
referente to the flrst-'borh i). Tlie descriptioft of the smiting 
of the first-hom of ^ypt is derived ftom J {xii. 2 qA^, 37-39), who 
, clearty sees in the Feust of Metitafk a petwtnal reminder of the 
haste with Whkih the Israelites fled from Bsyi.it; the editor df JE, 
however, has inclfided some esdracts from E <xii. 31', 315, 36), wliich 
point to a more deliberate derarture. The section has been worked 
over by a Denteronomislic editor, Whose hand can be cleariy traced 
in the additions xii. 34-270 ; xiii. 3I, 3, 8, 9, 14-ro, 

(4) xiil. 17-XV. 21. The Crnssing of the Red Seti. —According to J 
the children of Israel departed' front Egypt Under the guidance of 
Yahweh, who leads them by day in a pillar of cloud and by night In a 
pillar of fire (xHi. 2T, 22). On hearing Of their flight Pharaoh at 
once starts in poniait. The Israelites, terrified Ivy thO approach of 
the Egyptians, upbraid Moses, who promises them delivertlnco by 
the hand of Yahweh (xiv. 3, 6, yii, loa, ii-l4, Ig6). Yahweh then 
causes a strong Cast wind to blow all that night, which drives back 
the waters'from the shallows, and so renders it possible for the host 
of Israel to cross over. The Egj-ptians follow, but tlie progress-of 
their Chariots is hindered by the soft sand, and in the morning they 
are caught by the returning waters (xiv. 2ifi, 24, 23, 27!), 28fe, 30). 
The stoiy, however, has been combined with the somewhat different 
account of E, which doObtJe.ss covered the same ground, and also 
with that of P. According to the former, Elohira did not permit the 
Israelites to take the sliorter roOte to CanAmi by the Mediterranean 
coast, for fear of the Philistines, but lerl them sotilhWards to tbe 
lied Sea, whither they were pursued by the Egyptians (vtiH. I'y-ig). 
The remainder of E’s acCount has only been pro.servod in a frag¬ 
mentary form (xiv. yaa, lofi, ijn, ipn, ioa), from which it may be 
gathered that Mo.ses divided the waters by stretching Out llis rod, 
thus presupposing that the crossing took place hy day, and that 
the dark cloud which divided the two hosts was miraculously caused 
by the angel of tiod. P also represents the ,sea as divided by means 
of Moses’ rod, but heighteius the effect bv describing the mossing as 
taking place between walls of water (xiii. 20; xiv, 1-4, 8, g, 131, 
iG 4 -i 8 , 2in, (, 22, 23, 26, 270, 28(1, 29). 

J's version of the Song of Moses probably does not extend beyond 
XV. r, and has its counterpart in the very similar song of Miriam (E), 
in » t ’. 20, 21. The rest of the song (vp. 2-18) is probably the work 
of a later writer ; for the.se verses .set forth not only the deliverance 
Irom Egypt, but also the entrance of Israel into Canaan (vp. 13-17), 
and further presnppn.se. the existence of the temple (pp. :3!i, 174). 
These phenomena have been explained as duo to later expansion, 
but the poem has all the apnoaraiieu of being a unity, and the 
language, style and rhythm all point to a later age. Verse 19 is 
ivrobabiy the work of the ledactor (R'') wbo'in.serted'the song. 

(5) XV. 22-xviH. 27. Incident^ in the Wilderness. —The narrative 
o! the first journeying in tlie wilderness (xv. 22-xvii. 7) presents a 
serie.s of difficulties which probably owe tliBir origiri to the. editorial 
activity of R'‘, who apjioars to have, transferred to tbe beginning 
of the wanderings a numlior of incidents which rightly Iielong to the 
end. The concluding ver.sos of ch. xv. contain J’s account of the 
sweeteiung of the waters of Marah, with which has been incorporated 
a fragment of E’.s story of Massah (xv. 254) and a Deuteronomic 
expansion in p. 2f>. Then follows (ch. xvi.) P’s version of the .sending 
of the manna and ijuaihs. In its pre.sent form, this narrative con¬ 
tains a number of conflicting elements, whicli ciiii only be the result 
of editorial activity. Thus pp. (i, 7 must originally have preceded 
pp. II, 12, though the redactor has attempted to evade the difficulty 
by inserting p. 8. Again, the account of the quails, which is obviou.sly 
incomplete, is undoubtedly derived from Mum. xi.; but the latter 
.iccount, which admittedly belongs to JE, places the incident at 
tbe end of tlie wanderings. Closer examination also of P’s narrative 
of the manna show's that its true position is after the departure 
Irom Mt. Sinai; cf. tlic expressions used in pp. 0, 10, 33, 34, implying 
the existence of the ark and the taSeniacle. P’s accotmt of the 
manna, lioWeve,r, can hardly have stodd originally in close juxta- 
lio.sitiun with liis account of the quails (cf. Num. xi, 6), hut the two 
nairatives were probably combined by Rf before they were trans¬ 
ferred to their present position. The same redactor doubtless added 
P. 8 (and possibly vt. 17, iS) by WaV of oxplanatioh, and pp. 5 and 
22-30, wliich imply that the laW' of the Sabbatli was already knfawn, 
and introduce a frCsh clement into the story, A plausible cx- 
jilanation of E'”s action is supplied by the theory that an earlier 
account of the giving of'the manna alreadj’ eii.stcd at thii^point of 
the narrative. We know' from Deuteronomy vlii. 2 f,, 16 that ]E 
contained an arcoimt of the manha, which included the explanation' 
df Ex. xvi. 15, and also emphasized, a.s the motive for the'gift, 
Yahweh's desire " to prove thee (i.c. test thy dispositiuh) , . . 
whether thou wouldst keep his commandments, or no.” Fragments 
of thi.s early story of Massuh (testing) were incorporated by Rf' 
in his story of tbe manna and the quails, viz. xv. 236 ; xvi. 4, 13, 
Ifwi, ig'f-ar. These verses must be assigned to E, for in xvii. 3, ze 
(wherefore do ye tempt the Ikird f), 70 (to MassaH), c (b«ause they 
teWpted , . ., &c.), we find yet another version (J) of the same 
iiicitlenl, according to which the people tempted (tested) Yahweh. 
It wa.s owing to the combination of this latter account with E's 


iuMtor,<>eMiiFikioa.of jot 9^ Mf i ti jff j f, , 

tlj^titbe double aame. 

to F),.itb6aglk'£>eut. xxxm.,'8:ni|.lw it c^r t^tMawut 

wen eemamto localities (gf> I^nt, ix- ;> b. 

ocoum sMoel: P’s yemioA of 'Striving at tnipw ojt 

J’s.account have bean prasetyea,,is givgn atJiuoi, xx- a-xx. ,1 

xvii, 8-16. The Jdallu with at. 

derived from Bi but is clearly gut.of,.place, m its pgcsept.con^ri 
Its close Oosnoxioa with the end gf tbd'WiuKifrinKs is ghpwp 
tbe dDscription pf Moses as *a iafirnt old man: (!>), the. rqlii 
by Joshua',in contrast with xxiv. r3,.xxxii}, Ji,,,jvhcre tw 
duced as a. young man'and Moses’ Bfinistier.; and in) the refareppeai 
elscwheiia to ttw home oi the Araalekitc-s; according to j’iusn, xptr, 
29, xiv, 25, xlili. 43, they dwelt in the S. .or,S.W’. of Judah ntar 
Kadesh (cf. 1 Sam. xv. Of,, 30; Gen. xjgf, 7; xxxvi- ig), 

Ch. Xviii. 7'he visit of JeOifo to Mteses atfd the appfsintptent 9/ jifffgfr. 
—This story, like the preceding one.is niaiiilyderived fgom.Eaid is 
also out of place. AEusioas in the chngiter iisglf pohit unppf tMtatdx 
to a time just before the departure from Sinsi-I^reb;,and.ridstda^. 
is confirmed both liy Dent, i, g-16 and by the .parailei acepupt of 1 
in Num. x. 2 o- 32 i The narrative, however, displays aigBa M'UOin- 
jiUation, and it is not improbable that Bf^ has.meorporatsdiip Ft’. 
7-11 part of J’s account of the visit of Moses’ father-in-law (ch.iriie 
use 01 Yafaweb), 

( 4 ) Ch. 3tix.-xxiv., xsstii., xxxiv,—The contents of these chapters, 
which, owing to their contents, form the roost important section in 
the lX)Ok of Exodus,'may be briefly analysed as io^ws,,.. Inch-.x^* 
we have a twofold dcscriptioh of the theopUony pa Mt, Binai for 
Horeb), followed by the Decalogue in xx. 1-17.. Alongside Of this 
code we find another, dealing in part with the civE and. socW (xxi- 
2-xxu. 17), in part with the religious life of. Israeh the so-called 
Boc^ of the Covenant, xx. as-xxiii. ig. Ch. xxiv. imntains a com¬ 
posite narrative of the ratification of the covenant.. In chs. xxxii, 
and xxxiii, we have again two narratives of ,tive sin of the people* 
aifo of Moses’ intercession, while in ch, xxxiv. we are confronted 
with yet another early code, which is practically identical with the 
religious enactments of XX. 22-26 ; xxil. 29, 30; xxUi. 10-19. 

With but few exceptions the provenonct! of the individual secticris 
may be said to have been finally determined by the labours M tte 
cntics, but even a cursory exuroination gf their egittents.makes it 
evident that the sequen'oe of events, which they now present, cauiot- 
be original, but is rather the outcome of a long jirocess of ravisfoq^ 
during which tlie text has suffered considerably from aiteratioas, 
oniissions, dislocations and adrlitions. Yet owing to tlie method of 
compostriou cni]iiloyed by Hebrew editors, or revisers, it is possible 
in this csise, a.s in others, not only to determine tlie source of meb 
individ^ passage, but also to trace with considemlile confidence 
the various .stages in the process by which it reached its fiiml.fonn 
and position. It must, however, be admitted tliat tlia evidence 
at pur disposal is, in some cases, capable of more tlum, one interpre¬ 
tation. Hence a final conclu.sion can hardly bo ext>cctod, but with 
certain, modifications in detail the following solution of the problew 
may be accepted as representing the pobit of view of recent criticism, 

Ch. xix. contains two parallel accounts of the tlieopMmy oa 
Horeb-Sinai, from E and J resjiectiyely, rillich differ materi^y 
from one another. According to tbe former, Moses is insfnicteoby 
God (Elobim) to sanctify the peopid against the third day (w. $4, 
lo, ii«). Thi.s is done and the people arc brought by Mbsds to the 
foot of the mountain (Horeb), whe'nS they hear the divinb Vdice 
(14-17, 19). A noticeable feature Of this'narrative, gf whte8i''x!x. 

18-21 forms a nat'ufal continuation, is riic fact yiat th6 theoriEMiy 
is addressed to the people, wbo arc tbO frightened to lilriiaiir BCar 
the mountain itself. In J, on the other hand,'it is the prifsis ■wHo 
are sanctified, and groat care must be taken to prevent the pboplB 
from “ breaking tjirough to gaZe ” (20-22). In this afibotmt tBfc 
mountain is called “ Sinai ” throiiglioat, and ” Yahweh' ” 'appSius 
instead of “ Elobim ” (ii 4 , 18, 20 f.). Moreover, Mosfcs arid Affhm 
and the priests are summoned to the top of ffte nipuift (in v. zxh 
render “ tlioii and Aaron with thee, and the priests'; but let notiu 
people,” &e.). Vv. 34-8, which have been,expanded by a Dcutero- 
noniic editor, have been transferred from their origimJ context after 
XX. 21 ; the introductory verse.s 1, 3 a form part of l’‘S itinerary. 

Of the succeeding legislation in xx.-XXlii., xxxit.-xXxiv., ■!*- 
doubtedly the eartibr sections ate xx. 22-26; xxil, 29, 30; xxlii. 
10-19, and xxxiv. 10-26, which contain regblfltions with regard In 
worship and religious' fesfivais, afid form the basis of the oovdnint 
made by Yahweh with Israel on Sinai-Horeb, as recorded by E and J 
re.spcctfvcly. The narrative which intrbduces the cov6hant kcwi 
o£ J has been' preserved partly in its presefit coHtefrt, eh. xxklv., 
partly in xxiv. i, 2, 9-11 ; the narrative of E, on the other bafid, 
has in part disappeared owing to the interpolation of- later matCriM, 
in part ha-s been retainjed'in xXiV. 3-8. J’s narrative xxiv. I'f., 
0-11 clearly form's the continua'tiori of xix. 20 f.( ii 4 , 13, 23, but the 
introductory w'ords of e. 1, “ and unto Moses he said,” point tb'abme 
omission. Originally, no dohbt, it included the recital of the Avine- 
instructions to the people in accordance with xix. ar f., 114-J3, 
rile statement that YahWefi came down oh the thfrd day, and that a 
long blast was bloi^ gji the trumpet (or rani’s horn [Sj', ak oppot^ 
to ifb E]). From xxiv. i f.’ we lea,rfi that Moses Mid Aaron,’ Nidab 
and .‘Vbihu, and seventy of the elders were suimaOried to the tOp 
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of the mountain, but that Moees alone was permitted to approach 
Yahweh. Then followed the theophany, and, as the text stands, 
the sacrificial meal The conclusion of J's narrative is given 

in ch. xxxiv.,* which describes how Moses hewed two tables of stone 
at Yahweh’s commhnd, and went up to the top of the mountain, 
where he received the words of the covenant and wrote them on the 
tables. As it stands, however, this chapter represents the legislation 
which it contains as a renewal of a former covenant, also written 
on tables of stone, which had been broken (if>, 4a). But the docu¬ 
ment from which the chapter, as a whole, is derived, is certainly J, 
while the previous references to tables of stone and to Moses' breaking 
them belong to the parallel narrative of E. Moreover, the covenant 
here set forth (u. 10 f.) is clearly a new one, and contains no hint 
of any previous legislation, nor of any breach of it by the people. 
In view of these facts wo am forced to conclude that ib (“ like unto 
the first . . . brakest ”1, 4a (" aiid he hewed . . . the first ”) and 
V. 28 (" the ten words ’ ; formed no part of the original narrative,’ 
but wore in.serted by a later Deuteronomic redactor. In the view 
of this editor the Decalogue alone formed the basis of the covenant 
at Sinai-Horeb, and in order to retain J’s version, he represented it 
as a renewal of the tables of stone which Moses had broken.’ 

The legislation contained in xxxiv. 10-26, which may be de.scribod 
as the oldest legal code of the Hexateuch, is almost entirely religious. 
It prohibits the making of molten images (v. 17), the use of leaven 
in sacrifices (aja), the retention of the sacrifice until the morning 
(236),' and tile soothing of a kid in its mother's milk (adh); and 
enjoins tlie observance of the three annual feasts and the Sabbath 
(18a, 21-2.1), and the dedication of the first-bom (19, 20, derived 
from xiii. ii-13) and of the first-fruits {263). 

The parallel collection of E is pre.servod in xx. 24-26, xxiii. 10-19, 
to which we should probably add xxii. 29-31 (for which xxiii. 190 
was afterward! substituted). The two collections re.semble one 
another so closely, both in form and extent, that they can only be 
’regarded as two versions of the same code. E has, however, pre- 
.served certain additional regulations with regard to the building of 
altars (xx. 24-26) and the observance of the seventh year (xxiii. 
10, 11), and omits the prohibition of molten images (xx. 22, 23, 
appear to Ik‘ the work of a redactor); xxiii. 20-33, the promises 
•attached to the observance of the covenant, probably formed no 
part of the original code, but were added by the Deuteronomic 
redactor ; cf. especially vv. 2.3-250, 27, 28, 3i!>-33. The narrative of 
£ relative to the delivery of the.se laws has disappeared,’ but xxiv. 
3-8 (which manifestly have no connexion with their immediate 
context) clearly point back to some such narrative. These verses 
describe how Moses wrote all the words of the Lord in a booA and 
recited them to the peofile (n. 7) as the basis of a covenant, which 
was .solemnly ratihed by the Bi>rinklmg of the blood of the accompany¬ 
ing sacrifices. 

in the existing text the covenant laws of E (xx. 24-26, xxii. 29-31, 
xxiii. 10-19) are combined with a mass of civil and other legislation ; 
hence tiic title “ Book of tlio Covenant " (referred to aliove, xxiv. 7) 
has usually been applied to the whole section, xx. 22~xxili. 33. But 
this .wetion includes three distinct eiements: (a) the " words " 
(o'lSi.i) found in xx. 24-26, xxii. 29-31, xxiii. 1-10; [b) the ''judg¬ 
ments” (n’BBFO.!), xxi. 2-xxii, 17; and (c) a group of moral and 
ethical enactments, xxii. 18-28, xxiii. 1-9; and an examination of 
tlieir contents makes it evident that, though the last two groups arc 
unmistakably derived from E, they cannot have formed part of the 
original ''Book of the Covenant”; for the "judgments," which 
are expressed in a hypotlietical form consist of a number of legal 
decisions on points* of civil law. The cases dealt with fall into five 
divisions: (1) The rights of slaves, xxi. 2-11; (2) capital offences, 
xxi. 12-16 (v. 17 lias probably lieen added later) ; (3) injuries inflicted 
by man oc beast, xxi. 18-32 ; (4) losses incurred by culpable 

negligence or tlieft, xxi. 33-xxii. 6 ; (5) Chses arisiiig out of deposits, 
loan.s, seduction, xxii. 7-17. H is obvious, from their very nature, 
that these legal precedents could not have been, included in the 
covenant which the peupls (xxiv. 3) promised to observe, and it is 

■ Unless we follow Riedel and read simply " and worshipped " 
iTuip'i) instead of “ and drank" (mr-j), treating " and ate" 
iSw’if as a later .addition; cf. HDB, extra vol. p. 631 note. 

* Vv. 6-9 are out of jilace here: they belong to the story of Moses’ 
intercession in ch. xxxiii. 

’ This view is confirmed by {a) a comparison of v. ih (" and 1 will 
write ”) with uu. 27, 28 ; according.to the latter, Moses wrote the 
words of the covenant; and (b) the tardy mention of Moses in 46 ; 
the name would naturally be given at the beginning of the verse. 

* Others sup3>ose that the pre.sent position of ch. xxxiv. is due, in 
the first instance, to RJE, but in view of the other Deuteronomic 
expansions in vv. 108-16, 23, 24, it is more probable that J’s version 
was discarded by RJE in favour of E's, and was afterwards restored 
by RD. 

’ Reading “ the sacrifice of my feasts " for “ the sacrifice of the 
feast of the Passover.” 

* Unless, witli Bacon, we are to regard xxiv. 12-14, 188 as original. 
Mors probably a later editor has worked up old material of E (of 
which there are unmistakable traces) in order to include 'the whole 
of xx.-xxiii. in the covenant: xxiv. 15-183 are an addition from P. 
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now generally admitted that the words "and the judgments” 
(which are missing in c.i i) have been inserted in xxiv. 3a by the 
redactor to whom the present position of the " judgments ” is due.’ 
The majority of critics, therefore, adopt Kuenen's conjecture that 
the “ judgments ” were origin^y delivered by Moses on the borders 
of Moab, and that when D's revised version of Ex. xxi.-xxiii. was 
combined with J E, the older code was placed alongside of E's other 
legislation at Horeb. The third group of laws (xxii. 18-28, xxiii. 
i-g) appears to have been added somewhat later than the bulk of 
xxi.-xxiii. Some of the regulations are couched in hypothetical form, 
but their contents are of a different character to the " judgments," 
«.g. xxii. 25 f., xxiii. 4 f.; others, again, are of a similar nature, but 
differ in form, e.g. xxii. 18 f. Lastly, xxii. 20-24^ xxiii. 1-3 .set forth 
a number of moral inj unctions affecting the individual, which cannot 
have found place in a civil code. At the same time, these additions 
must for the most part be prior to D, since many of them are included in 
Deut. xii.-xxvi., though there are traces of Deuteronomic revision. 

Now it is obvious that the results obtained by the foregoing 
analy.sis of J and E have an important bearing on the history of the 
remaining section of E’s legislation, viz. the Decalogue (f.r.). Ex. 
XX. 1-17 ( = Dcut. V. 6-21). At present the “Ten Words” stand 
in the forefront of E'.s collection of laws, and it is evident that they 
wore already found in that position by the author of Deuteronomy, 
who treated them as the sole basis of the covenant at Horeb. The 
evidence, however, afforded (o) by the parallel version of Deutero¬ 
nomy and (8) by the hterary analysis of J and E nut only fails 
to support this tradition, but excites the gravest suspicions as to 
the originality both of tlie /arm and of the position m which the 
Decalogue now appears. For when corajiared with Ex. xx. 1-17 
the parallel version of Deut. v. 6 ft. is found to exhibit a number 
of variations, and, in particular, assigns an entirely different reason 
for the observance of the .Sabbath. But these variations are 
practically limited to the explanatory comments attached to the 
2nd, 4th, 5th and loth commandments; and the majority of critics 
are now agreed that these comments were added at a later date, 
and that all the commandments, hke the ist and the 6th to the 
qth, were originally cxpres.scd in the form of a single .short sentence. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the additions, or comments, 
bear, for the most part, a clo.se resemblance to the style of D. They 
can scarcely, however, have been tran.sferred from Deuteronomy to 
Exodus (or vice versa), owing to the variations between the two 
versions : we must rather regard them as the work of a Deuternnomie 
redactor. But the expansion and revision of the liecalogue were 
not limited to the Deuteronomic school. Literary traces of J and E 
in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and loth commandments point to earlier activity 
on the part of lU^, while the addition of v. 11, which lia.ses the 
observance of the Sabbath on P's narrative of the Creation (Gen. ii. 
1-3), can only be ascribed to a priestly writer; its absence from 
Deut. V. 6 fl. is otherwise incxijlieable. Thus the Deciilogue, as 
given in Exodus, would .seem to have passed through at least three 
stages Ixjfore it assumed its present form. But even in its original 
form it could hardly have formed part of E’s Horeb legislation; 
for (a) both T and E have preserved a dillcrent collection of laws 
(or " words 'j inscribed by Moses, which are definitely set forth 
as the basis of the covenant at Siiiai-lloreb (Ex. xxxiv. 10, xxiv. 
3 f.), and (8) the further legislation of E in ch. xx. xxiii. affords 
close parallels to -all the commandments (except the 7fh and the 
loth), and a comparison of the two leaves no doubt as to wliich is 
the more primitive. Hence we can only conclude that the Decalogue, 
in its original short form, came into existence during the perioil after 
the completion of E, but before the jiromulgation of Deuteronomy. 
Its present position is, doubtless, to bo ascribed to a redactor wiio 
was influenced by the same conception as the author of Deuteronomy. 
This redactor, however, did not Emit the Horoli. covenant to the 
Decalogue, but retained E’s legislation alongside of it. The insertion 
of the Decalogue, or rather the point of view which prompted its 
insertion, naturally involved certain consequential change.s of the 
existing text. The most important of these, viz. the harmonistic 
additions to ch. xxxiv., by means of which J's version of the covenant 
was represented as a renewal of the Decalogue, has already been di: - 
cussed ; other pas.sages which show traces of similar revision are 
xxiv. 12-150, 188, and xxxiv. 1-6, 

The confusion introduced into the legislation by later additions, 
with the consequent di.splacement of eatlier material, has not been 
without effect on the narratives belonging to the different sources. 
Hence the sequence of events after the completion of the covenant 
on Sinai-Horeb is not always easy to trace, though indications are 
not wanting in both J and E of tne probable course of the history. 
The two*'main incidents that precede the departure of the children 
of Israel from the mountain (Num. x. 29 ff.j are (i) the sin of the 
people, and (2) the intercession of Moses, of both of which a double 

account has been preserved. ___ 

’ The present text of xxiv. 12 also has probably been transposed 
in accordance with the view that the " judgment ” formed part of 
the covenant, cf. Deut. v. 31. Originally the latter part of the verse 
must have run, " That I may give thee the tables of stone which I 
have written, and may teach thee the law and the commandment," 
For further details see Bacon, Triplt Tradition of Exodus, pp. 
Ill f., 132 f. 
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^i) Tht Sin oj tht Ptoplt. — According to J (xxxii. 2j'*9) the 
pi^le, during abaencc of Moses, " break loose," i.s. mutiny, 
^eir behaviour excites the anger of Moses on his return, and m 
response to his appeal the sons of Levi arm themselves and slay a 
large number of the people ; as a regard for their services they arc 
bidden to con.secratc themselves to Yahweli. The fragmentary form 
of the narrative—we miss especially a fuller account of the " breaking 
loose '■—is doubtless due to the latter editor, who substituted the 
story of the golden oalf (xxxii. J-6. 15-14, 35), according to which the 
sin of tlic people consisted in direct violation of the znd command¬ 
ment. At the instigation of the people Aaron makes a molten calf 
out of the golden ornaments brought from Egypt; Mo.scs and Joshua, 
on their return to the camp, find the people holding festival in honour 
of the occasion ; Mo.scs in his anger breaks the tables of the covenant 
which he is carrying : he then demolishes the golden calf, and ad¬ 
ministers a severe rebuke to Aaron. The punishment of the people 
is briefly recorded in v. 35. This latter narrative, which i.s obviously 
inconsistent with the storj' of J, shows unmistakable traces of E. 
In its present form, however, it can hardly be original, but must 
have been revised in accordance with the later Deuteronomic 
conception which repre.sented the .sin committed by the people as 
a breach of the and commandment. I'osslbly vv, 7-14 arc also to be 
treated as a Deuteronomic expansion (c(. Deut. ix. 11-14). Though 
they show clear traces of J. it is extremely difficult to fit them 
into that narrative in view of Moses’ action in vv. 15-20 and of his 
interces.sion in ch. xxxiii.; in any case, vv. 8 and 13 must be regarded 
as redactional. 

(1) Moses’ Inievression .—The time for departure from the Sacred 
Mo\mt had now arrived, and Moses is accordingly bidden to lead 
the people to the promi.std land. Yahweh himself refuses to occom 
pany Israel owing to their disobedience, but in response to Moses' 
pusisionate appeal .inally consents to let his presence go with them. 
The account of Moses' intercession has been preserved in J, though 
the narrative has iindcrgone considerable dislocation. The true 
-sequence of the narrative appears to be as follows; Moses is com¬ 
manded to lead the people to Canaan (xxxiii. i -3); he jiloads that 
lie IS unequal to the task (Num. xi. Jo(, ji, 12, 14, 15), and, presum¬ 
ably, a.sks for assistance, which i.s promised (omitted). Moses then 
asks for a fuller knowledge of Yahweh eind his ways (xxxiii. 12, 13) : 
(his reque.st also is granted (v. 17), and he is emboldened to pray that 
he may see the glory of Yahweh ; Yahweh replies that his prayer 
can only be granted in part, for " man shall not see me and live " ; 
a partial revelation is then vouchsafed to Moses (xxxiii. 18-23, 
xxxiv. fi-8) : Imally, Mo.scs bc.seeches Yahweh to go in the midst 
of his people, and is assured that Yahweh’s presence sliall accompany 
them (xxxiv. 0, xxxiii. 14-16). The passage from Numbers xi., 
which is here included, is obviously out of place in it.s present context 
(the story of tlie quails), and supplies in part the necessary ante¬ 
cedent to Ex. xxxiii. 12, 13 ; tliu pa.s.sagc is now separated from 
Ex xifxiii. l)y Ex. xxxiv. (J), whieli has lioen wrongly transferred to 
tile clo.sc- of the Horeb-.Sinai incidents (see above), and by the priestly 
legislalion of Ex. xxxv.-xl,, Leviticus and Num. i.-.x.; but originally 
It must have stood in clo.se connexion with tliat chapter. A .similar 
displacement has taken place with regard to Ex. xxxiv. 6-ij, which 
clearly forms the .sequel to xxxiii. 17-23. The latter pa.ssage, how¬ 
ever, can hardly represent the conclusion of the interview, which 
is found more naturally m xxxiii. 14-16. E's account of Mo.ses' 
intercession .seems to fiHvc lieeii retained, in part, in xxxii. 30-34, 
hut the passage has probably been revised by a later haiul ; in any 
case its position before instead ol after the dismissal would sceni' to 
be redactional. 

It is a plausible conjecture that the original narratives of J and E 
also contained directions for the construction of an ark,* as a sub¬ 
stitute lor the personal presence ol Yahweh, and also for the erection 
of a “ tent of meeting " outside tlie camp, and tliat the.se comnuinds 
were omitted by K*' in favour of the more elaborate instructions 
given in ch. xxv.-xxix. (P). The subsequent narrative of 1 (Num. 
-'s- 33 -. 3 d, xiv. 44) implies an account of the inakin, of the ark, while 
fte remarkable description m Ex. xxxiii, 7-11 (E) ol Moses' practice 
in regard to tlie " tent of meeting ” points no less clearly to some 
earlier statement as to the making of tin's tent. 

The hi.story of Exodus in its original form do btless concluded 
with the visit of Moses' father-in-law and the apiiointmant of judges 
(ch. xviii.), the departure from the mountain and the battle with 
Amalek (xvii. 8-16). 

(t) The Construction of the Tabernacle and its Furniture (ch. xxv.- 
xxxi., .Nxxv.-xl.).—It has long Isicn recognized that the elaborate 
ilcscriptioii of the Tabernacle and its furniture, and the accompanying 
directions lor the dreas and consecration of the priests, Cbntained in 
ch. XXV.-XXXI., have no claim to be regarded as an historical present¬ 
ment of the Mo.saic Tabernacle and its service. The language, 
style and contents of this .section point unmistakably to the hand of 
E; and it is now generally admitted that the.se chapters form 
part of on ideal representation of the post-exilic ritual system, 
which has been translerrcd to the Mosaic age. According to this 


‘ According to Deut. x. i f., which is in the main a verbal excerpt 
from Ex. xxxiv. 1 (., Yahweh ordered Moses to make an ark of acacia 
wood before he ascended the mountain. 


representation, Moses, on. tho seventh dasr after the concIusie« of 
the covenant, was summoned to the top of the mountain and tbm 
received instructions with regard to (a) the furniture of tno sanctuary, 
vis. the ark. the table and the lamp-stand (ch.xxv.^ (b) the TabeAtatre 
(ch. xxvi.)* (c) the court of the Tabernacle and the altar of b^t- 
offering (ch. xxvii.); (d) the dress of the priests (ch. jexviii.); (*) the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (xxix. 1-37]; and (/) the daily 
burnt-offering (xxix. 38-42): the section ends with a formal con¬ 
clusion (xxfx. 43-46). The two following chapters contain further 
instructions relative to the altar of incense (xxx. i-io), the payment 
of the half-shekel (ii-i6), the brazen laver {17-21), the anomting oil 
(22-33), the incense (34-38), the appointment of Bezaleel and Oholiab 
(xxxi. 1-11) and the olxservance of the Sabbath (12-17). It is hardly 
doubtful, however, that these two chapters formed no part of P's 
original legislation, but were added by a later hand.* For (1) the 
altar of inccn.se is here mentioned for tMfc first time, and was appar¬ 
ently unknown to the author of ch.*xxv.-xxix. Had bo known of its 
existence, he could hardly have failed to include it with the rest of 
the Tabernacle furniture in ch. xxvi., and must have mentioned it at 
xxvi. 34 f., where the relative positions of tlie contents of the Taber¬ 
nacle are defined ; further, the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev, 
xvi. referred to in xxx. 1 o) ignores this altar, and mentions only one 
altar (cf. “ the altar,” xxvii. i), viz. that of burnt-offering; (2) the 
command as to the half-shekel presupposes the census of Num. i., 
and appears to have l>ecn unknown in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 
X. 3*) (Heb. 33) ; (3) the instructions as to the brazen laver would 
naturally be expected alongside of those for the altar of bumt- 
offeriug m ch. xxvii.; (4) the following section relating to the anoint¬ 
ing oil presuppo.ses the altar of incense (r. 28), and further extends 
the ceremony of anointing to Aaron's sons, though, elsewhere, the 
ceremony is confined to Aaron (xxix. 7, Lev. viii. 12), cf. the title 
" anointed priest ” applied to the high priest (Lev. iv. 3, &c.); 
(5) the directions for compounding the incense cOTinect naturally 
with xxx, i-io, while (6) the appointment of Bezaleel and Oholian 
cannot be separated from the rest of ch. xxx.-xxxi. "nie concluding 
section on the Sabhatli (xxxi. 12-17) shows marks of resemblance to 
H (Lev. xvii.-xxvi.), esix>cially in vv. 12-140, which appear to have 
been expanded, very possibly by the editor who insertea the passage. 
Tlic continuation of l’'s narrative is given In xxxiv. 29-35, whmh 
describe Mo.se.s‘ return from the mount. The subsequent chapters 
(xxxv.-xl.), however, can hardly Udong to the original stratum of P, 
if only because they presuppose ch. xxx., xxxi., and were probably 
added at a later stage than the latter chapters. They narrate how 
the commands of ch. xxv.-xxxi. were carried out, and practically 
repeat the earlier chapters verbatim, merely tlie ten.ses being changed, 
the mo.st noticeable omissions being xxvii, 20 f. (oil for the lamps), 
xxviii. 30 (Urim and Tliummim), xxix. 1-37 (the consecration of the 
priests, which recurs in Lev. viii.) and xxix. 38-42 (the daily bumt- 
olfering). Apart from the omissions the most striking difference 
between the two sections is the variation in order, the different 
sections of ch. xxv .-xxxi. being here set forth in their natural sequence. 
■Tho secondary character ol tliese concluding chapters receives con¬ 
siderable confirmation from a comparison of tlie Septuagint text. 
For this version exhibits numerous cases of variation, both as regards 
order and contents, from the Hebrew text; moreover the translation, 
more particularly of many technical terms, differs from that of ch. 
xxv.-xxxi., and seems to lie the work of different translators. Hence 
it is by no means improliable tliat the final recension of these chapters 
had not been completed when the Alexandrine version was made. 

AuTiioRiTiks.—-In addition to the various English and German 
commentaries on Exodus included under the head of the Pentateuch, 
the following English works are especially worthy of mention ; 
.S. K. Driver, Introd. to the Literature of the O.T., and " Exodus " in 
the Camh. Bible ; B. Vi. Bacon, The 'Triple Tradition of the Exodus 
(Hartford, I'.S.A., 1804), and A. H. McNeile, The Hook of Exodus 
(Westminster Commentaries) (iyo8); also the articles o'n “ Exodus " 
by G. Harford-Battersby (Hastings, Dut. Bib. vol. i.) and by G. F. 
Moore, Eney. BibUca, vol. ii. (J. F. St.) 

EXODUS, THE, the name given to the journey (Gr. e^oSov) of 
the Israelites from Egypt into Palestine, under the leadership 
of Moses and Aaron, as described in the books of the Bible from 
Exodus to Joshua. These books contain the great national epic 
of Judaism relating tho deliverance of the people from bondage 
in Egypt, the overthrow of the pursuing Pharaoh and his army, 
the divinely guided wanderings through the wilderness and the 
final entry into the promised land. Careful criticism of the 
narratives “ has resulted in the separation of later accretions 
from the earliest records, and the tracing of the elaboration of 
older traditions under the influence of developing religious and 
social institutions. In the story of the Exodus there have been 
incorporated codes of laws and institutions which were to be 
observed by the descendants of the Israelites in their future 

* To the same hand are to be ascribed also xxvii, 6, 20, 21; 
xxviii. 41 ; xxix. 21, 38-41. 

‘ See the articles on the books in question. 
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hcM^j and thase, really of later origin, have thua been thrown 
t)l? earlier period iti order to gfve them the stamp of 
(Iti^iharity. So, although a certain amo,unt of the narrative 
date from Ihe days of Moses, the Exodus stofy has been 
made the vehicle for the aims and ideals of subsequent ages, 
and has been adapted from time to time to the requirements 
of later stages of. thought. The >vprk of criticism has brought 
to light imjjortant exampies of fluctuating tradition, singular 
lacunae in some places and unusual wesilth of tradition in others, 
and has demonstrated thaf much of that which had long been 
felt to pe impossible and incredible was due to writers of the 
post-exiiic age mauy centuries after the presumed date of the 
events. • , 

The book of Genesis closes with the migration of Jacob's 
farnily into Egypt to escape the famine in Canaan- Jacob died 
and was buried in Canaan by bis sons, who, however, returned 
again to the pastures which the Egyptian king had granted 
them ill Goshen. Their brother Jnsepli on hjs deuth-hed promised 
that God would bring them to the land promised to their fore¬ 
fathers and solemnly adjured tJiem tP carry up his bones (Gen. 1 .). 
In the book of Exodus the family has become a people.* The 
Pharaoh is hostile, and Yahweh, the Israelite deity, is moved 
to send a deliverer; on tlie events that followed see Exonus, 
Book of ; Mdses. It has been thought that dynastic changes 
occasioned the change in Egj'plian polic)’ (r.g. the expulsion of 
the Hvkso‘,),,but if the Israelites built Raineses and Pithom 
(Ex. i. 1 1), cities wliich, as excavation has shown, belong to the 
’•time of Rameses II. (13th century B.C.), earlier dates are in¬ 
admissible. On these grounds the Exodus may have taken 
place under one of his successors, and since Mineptah or 
Merneptah (son of Rameses), in relating his successes in Palestine, 
boasts that Ysiraal is desolated, it would seem that the Israelites 
had already returned. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that when Jacob and his family entered Egypt, some Israelite 
tribes had remained behind and tliat it is to these th>Tt Mineptah’s 
inscription refers. The problem is complicated by the fact that, 
from the Egyptian evidence, not only was there at this time 
no remarkable emigration of oppressed Hebrews, but Bedouin 
tribes were then receiving permission to enter Egt’pt and to 
feed their flocks upon Egyptian soil. It might be assumed that 
the Israelites (or at least those who had not remained behind 
in Palestine) effected their departure at a somewhat later date, 
and in the time of Mineptah’s successor, .Seti II., there is an 
Egyptian report of llie pursuit of some fugitive slaves over the 
eastern frontier. The value of all such evidence will naturally 
depend largely upon the estimate formed of the biblical narra¬ 
tives, but it is nece.ssary to observe that these have not yet 
found Egyptian testimony to support them. Although the 
information which Itas been brought to bear upon Egyptian life 
and customs substantiates the general accuracy 'of the local 
colouring in some of the biblical narratives, the latter contain 
several inherent improbabilities, and whatever future research 
may yield,’ no definite truce of Egyptian influence has so far 
been found in Israelite institutions. 

No allusions to I.sraelite.s in Eaypt have yet heMl found on thu 
monuments; against the view that the Aperij^ (or Apury) of tlio 
inscriptions were Hebrews, see S. K. Driver m D. G. llogartli, 
AMthorUy and Archaealogy, pp. 5O srjy.; II. W, Hogg, F-niy. Bib. col. 
1310. 'The pKaguos of Egypt have been shown to Iw those to which 
tile land is naturally suliject (R. Thomson, J'iaives of Egypt), hut 
the description of the relations of Moses and Aaron to the court 
raises many diflicuU qiie.stionh (H. T’. Smith, O.J'. Hist. pp. jy-Oo). 
Those who reject Ex, 1. ii and hold that 480 years elapsed between 
the Exodus and the toundation of the temple {i Kings vi, 1, see 
Bible : Chrntwiogv) place the former aliout the time of Tothmosi.s 
(Thothmes) HI., and suppose tliat the hostile H.vbiri (Kliabiri) who 


* Tlierc is a lacuna between the oldest traditions in Genesis and 
those in Exodus: the lattpr beginning simply “ and there arose a 
now hing over Egypt which knew not Josepli,” The interval Iwtween 
Jacob's arrival m Egypt and the Exodus is given vasyingly as 400 
or 430 years (Gen. xv. 13, Ex. xii. 40 seq., Acts vii. 6) ; but the 
Samaritan and .Septuagiut versions allow only 215 years (Ex. loc. cit), 
4Std a pgripcl ol only four generatiops is presupposed in Gen. xv. ib 
(c£. thcTength of the genealogies between the CQntempqrafjos of 
Joseph Imtl those of Moses in Ex, vi. }6-2o). 


troubled Palestine in the 13th century are no other tha»,, Hebrews 
(the equation is philologically sound), M. the iniiiai|mg isrgplitas.'* 
But although, the evidence of the Amama tablets might tbps support 
the biblical tradition in its barest ontlmes, the view in .quast;K«, if 
correct, would necessitate thet-ejcctkai of a great mass of th* biblical 
narratives as a whole. 

In the absence of external evidence the study of the Exodus < 
of the Israelites must be baged upon, the Ityaelite records, and 
divergent or contradictory views must be carefully noticed. 
Regarded simply as a journey from Egypt into Palestine it is the 
most probable of occurrences: the difficulty arises from the 
actual narratives. The first stage is the escape from the land of 
Goshen (g.v.), the district allotted to the fiunily of Jacob (Gen. 
xlvi. 28-34, xlvii. 1, 4, 6).’'' As to the route taken across the 
Red Sea (IV.w 5 ii/)/i) scholars are not agreed (see W. M. Miiller, 
Etuy. Bib. col. 1436 sqq.); it depends upon the vjew held 
regarding tiie second stage of the journey, the road to the 
mount,'liri of Sinai or Horeb and thence to Kadesh. The last- 
mentioned place is identified with Ain Kadis, about 50 m. south 
of Beersheba j but the identification of the mountain is uncertain, 
and it is possible that tradition confused two distinct places. 
According to one favourite view, the journey was taken across 
the Sintiitic peninsula to Midian, the home of Jethro. Others 
plead strongly for the traditional site Jcbel Musa or Scrbiil in 
the south of the peninsula (see J, R. Harris, Diet. Bible, iv. 
pp. 536 .sf^q. ; II. Winckler, Eney. Bih. col. 4641). The latter 
view implies that the oppressed Israelites left Egj’pt for one 
of its dependencies, and both theories find only conjectural 
identifications in the various stations recorded in Num. xxxiii. 
But this list of forty names, corresponding to the years of 
wandering, is from a post-exilic source, and may be based 
merely upon a knowledge of caravan-routes; even if it be of 
older origin, it is of secondary value since it represents a tradition 
differing notably from that in the earlier narratives thcmselvelr, 
and tliese on inspection confirm Judg. xi. 16 seq., wher(g.(the 
Israelites proceed immediately to Kadesh, 

Ex. xvi -xviii. presuppose a. settled encampment anJiJil^w- 
giving, and thus belong to a stage after .Sinai had Iwen rea<fllfl#tEx. 
xix. sqq.). Tliey are closely related, as regards subject maMk, tic., 
to the narratives m Num. x. 2<j-xi., xx. 1-13 (Sinai to Kadesh), 
and the initial step is the recognition that tlic latter is their original 
context (.see G. F. Moore, Enev. Bib. col. 1443 ty.]). Furthorj 
internal peculiarities associating events now at .Siiiai-Horob witli 
tho.se at Kadusli siijqjort the view ttiat Kadesh was tlieir true scene, 
and it is to lie noticed that in Ex. xv. 22 ses). the Israelites already 
reacli the wilderness of Sliur and acconipli.sh the three days’ joumey 
which liad been their original aim (cf. Ex. iii. 18, v. 3, viii. 27). 
The wilderness of Slntr (Oen, xvi. 7, xx. t ; I .Sam. rcv. 'j, xxvii. 8) 
is the natural .scene of conflict.s with .Amalekitns (Ex. x%'ii. 8 sqq.), 
,iml n.s .sanctuary ot Kadesh or En Mi.slipat (“ well of judgment," 
Gen. xiv. 7) w’as doubtless associati’d witli traditions of tlie givin.g 
of .statutes and ordinances. The di'itour to Sinai-Horeb appears to 
belon„ to a later .stage of the tradition, and is eonnected with the 
introduction of laws and institutions of relatively later form. It is 
foreshadowed by the injunction to avoid the direct way into Palestine 
(see lix. xiii. 17-iq), since on reaching Kade.sh thts israolitns wxiuld 
be within reach ot hostile tribes, and the conflicts whicli it svas pro¬ 
posed to avoid actually ensued.* The forty years of wandering in 
the wilderness is characteristic of the Douteronomic and post-exilic 
narratives; in tlie earlier sources the iruitful oasis of Kadesh is the 
centre, and even after the tradition ol a detour to Sinai-Horob was 
developed, only a brief period is spent at the holy mounlain. 

From Kadosh spies were sent into Palestine, and when the 
(jeople were dismayed at their tidings and incurred tlie wrath 
of Yahweh, the penalty of the forty years’ delay was pronounced 

“ See, e.g., j. Orr, Ptoblemof the O.T. pp. 422 sqq.; Ed. Meye^^f 
IsraUiUn, pp. 322 sqq. Some, too, find in the Amama 
the historical background for Joseph’s high position at the Egyptian 
court (see Cheyne, E%cv. Bih. art. " Josepli ’’). 

“ For the varying traditions regarding the nrunher of the people 
and their residence (wliotlier settled apart, d., Gen. Klid. 34, 
lix. viii. 22, ix. 26, X. 23, or in tlic midst ot tb^Egyptians) see tiie 
recent commentarie.s. 

■* See further ), ’Wellliauscn, Broirgomena, pp. 342 aqq.; G. F. 
Moore, Ency. Bih. col. 1443 ; S. A. Cook, Jew. Quart. iUv. (jqo6), 
pp. 74T S(iq. (iqo7), p. 122, and art. Mosiss. Ex. xiii. 17-19 forbids 
the compromi.se which would p)gvc ^inai-Horeb in .ffie neighbour¬ 
hood of Kade.sh (A. E. Baynes, Pgf. Etcplor. Fund, Quart. Stuttutr 
(189O), pp. 175 sqq. ; C. F. Kent [see Ab. below], p. 381). 
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(Nuip. xui. seq.). OrjgjntJly Caleb alone'was ejteinpt and’ for 
his faitb received a blessing ; later tradition adds Jo^a and 
in Deut. i. 37 seq, alludes to some unkho\wi offence of Moses. 
According to Num. xxi. 1-3 the Israelites (a generalising afnpli- 
fioation) captured Horroan, on the way to Beersheba, and 
subsequently the clan Caleb and the Kenites (the dan of Moses’ 
falber-in-kw) are found in Judah (Judg. i. ift). Although the 
tsaditions regard their efforts as part of n common movement 
(from Gilgal, sec below), it is more probable that these (notably 
Caleb) escaped the punishment which befell the rest of the 
Israelites, and made their way direct from Kadcsh into the 
south of Palestine.' On the other hand, according to the pre¬ 
vailing tradition, the attempt to break northwards was frustrated 
by a defeat at Ilormah (Num. xiv. 40-45), an endeiivour to pass 
Edom failed, and the people turned back to the Yam Suph (nere 
at the head of the Gulf of Akabah) and proceeded up to tlic 
east of Edom and Moab. Conflicting views arc rc-presented (on 
which see Moab), hut at length Shiftim was reached and pre¬ 
parations were made to cross tlie Jordan into the promised land. 
'Ibis having been effected, Gilgal became the base for a series of 
operations in which the united tribes took part. But again the 
representations disagree, and to the overwhelming campaigns 
depicted in the book of Joshua most critics prefer the account 
of the more gradual process us related in the opening chapter of 
the book of judges (see Jews : History, § 8 ). 

Thus, whatever evidence may be supplied by archaeological 
research, the problem of the Exodus must always ho studi^ in 
the light of the biblical narratives. That the religious life of 
Israel as portrayed therein dates from this remote period cannot 
be maintained against the results of excavation or against the 
later history, nor can we picture a united people in the desert 
when subsequent vicissitudes represent the union as the work of 
many years, and show that it lasted for a short time only under 
David and Solomon. During the centuries in which the narratives 
were taking shape many profound clmnges occurred to affect 
the traditions. Developments as.sociated with the Deuteronomic 
reform and the reorganization of Judaism in po.st-cxilic days 
can l>e unmistakably recognized, and it would be unsafe to 
assume tliat other vicissitudes have not also left their mark. 
Allowance must be matle for the shifting of boundaries or of 
spheres of influence (Egypt, Edom, Moab), for the incorporation 
of tribes and of their own trilud traditions, and in particular 
for other movements (c.g. from Arabia).^ If certain clans 
moved direct from Kadesh into Judiili, it is improbable that 
others made the lengthy dolour from Kadesh by the Gulf of 
Akaboli, but this may well be an attempt to fuse the traditions 
of two di.stinct migrations. Among the J oseph-tribes (Ephraim 
and Manasseh), the most important of Israelite divisions, the 
traditions of an ancestor who liad lived and died in Eg}'pt 
would be a cherished possession, but although most writers 
agree that not all the tribes were in Egypt, it is impossible to 
determine their numlxir with any certainty. At certain 
periods, intercourse with Egy'pt wa.s especially intimate, and 
there is much in favour of the view that the name Mizraim 
(Egj'pt) extended beyond the borders of Egypt proper. Refer¬ 
ence has already been made to other cases of geographical 
vagueness, and one must recognize that in a body of traditions 
such as this there was room for the inclusion of the most diverse 
elements whidi it is almost hopeless to separate, in view of the 
scantiness of relevant evidence from other sources, and the 
literary intricacy of the extant narratives. 'That many different 
beliefs tiavc influenced the tradition is apparent from what has 
been said alxive, and is esisecially noticeable from a study of the 
general features. Thus, aJtliough the Israelites possessed cattle 
(Ex. xvii. 3, xix. 13, xxiv. 5, xxxii. 6, xxxiv. 3; Num. xx. 19), 
allusion is made to their luck of meat in order to magnify the 
wonders of the journej', and among divinely sent aids to guide 

' So B. Stude, Steuemagel, Gutlie, G. F. Moore, H. P. Smith, 
C. F. Kent, &e. Sec Caleb; Jerahmeel; Judah; Kenites; 
Lkvite.s ; and Jews : History, §| 5, 20 (end). 

“ An instructive paraliei to the la.st-mentioticd is aflorded by 
Dissard’a account 01 the migration of Arab tribes into Palestine in 
the i8tb century a.d, (Revue biUique, July 1905), 


and direct' tht p^oiffe"tipdh the march hot miy dhet Udttl 
reht^ tfte'iasi>ytan6t"t)f’ii' kutnm help** (Jettaii mr'iHlDbalaX 
but'thi:'‘ah|:el,'the arkj'-’ffifc plllat'of olottd'tlhd'of fiiBAnd'the 
mwerieiiis'homet art also provided. • • ■ • 

Ml aiMiiSen to tho'reforonces already given, W. Colsiw), 

PetHaUuHA emd-Boaii 0/ Joshua (00 internal diificyltkwh j A, Jcregilaa, 
AUeTstt. iusLioMf Orients^ (pp. 402 sqq„ pn Inter references 

in Manetto, Ac., with which cf. also R. H. Charles, Jiibilees, p. 
245 seq.); aft. “Exhtlus” in Efiey, Rib. i Bd. Moyer; Isrtuliilen 
(fiitssim); BCnhOff, TieOlogi Stud. u. Xrii. (tg/vj), pp, Iii9-2i7; 
the bistories of Israel -and oonuucnbirics pa the hook of Exodus. 
Amoug the numerous sjiecial works, mention may lie made of 
G. Ellens, Dutch Go.sen sum S'iiiiii ; E. II. Palmer, Desert of the 
'Rxodus ; O. A. Toffteen, The HistoricMsodus ; fuller informafiiut is 
given in L. B. Paton, Hnt-, Oj Syna and R^Ustine, p. 34 (al.so ch. viii.); 
and C. F. Kent, Reginnitigs of HebeHist. p. 355 seq, . (S. A. C.) 

EXOGAMY ^r. ffu, outside; anti yd^is, marriage), the term 
proposed by J. F. Mct-ennan for the nistom compelling marti^ 

out of the tribe ” (or rather “ out of the totem its coitvtrse 
is endogamy (y.n.). McLennan would find an explanation of 
exogamy in the prevaleriev of female infanticide, which, “ render¬ 
ing women scarce, led at once to polyandry within the tribe, 
and the capturing of women from without.” Infanticide of 
girls is, and no doubt ever has been, a very common practice 
among .savages, and for obvious reasons. Among tribes in a 
primitive stage of social organization girl-children must always 
have been a hindrance and a source of weakness. They had to be 
fed and yet they could not take part in the himt for food, and they 
offered a temptation to neighbouring tribes. Irffanticide, how¬ 
ever, is not proved to have been so universal as McLennan 
suggests, and it is more probable that tlie reason of exogamy is 
really to he found in that primitive social system which made 
the “ captured ” woman the only wife in the modem sense of 
the term. In the beginnings of human society children were 
related only to their mother ; end the women of a tribe st’ere 
common property, 'Thus no man might appropriate any female 
or attempt to maintain proprietary rights over her. With women 
of other tribes it would be different, and a warrior who captured 
a woman would doubtles.s pass unchallenged in his claim to 
possess her absolutely. Infanticide, the evil physical effects of 
” in-and-in " breeding, the natural strength of the impulse to 
possess on the man’s part, and the greater feeling of security 
and a tendency to family life and -affections on the woman’s, 
would combine to make exogamy increase and mwriages within 
the tribe decrease. A natural impulse would in a few generations 
tend to become a law or a custom, the violation of which would be 
looked on with horror. Physical capture, too, as soon as in- 
rrea.sing civilization and tribal intercommunication removed the 
necessity for violence, Ix^came symbolic of the more permanent 
and individual relations of the sexes. An additional explanation 
of the prevalence of exogamy may be found in the natural 
tendency of exogainous tribes to increase in numbers and 
strength at the expense of those communities which moved 
towards decadence by in-breeding. Thus tradition would 
harden into a prejudice, strong os a principle of Religion, and 
exogamy would become the inviolable custom it is found to be 
among many races. In Australia, Sir G. Grey writes ; “ One 
of the most remarkable facts connected witli the natives is that 
they are divided into certain great families, all the members of 
which bear the same name . , . these family names are common 
over a great portion of the continent and a man cannot marry 
a woman of his own family name.” In eastern Africa, Sir R, 
Burton says: ” Tlie Somal will not marry one of the same, or 
even of a consanguineous family,” and the Bakfllahari have the 
same rule. Paul B. du Chaillu found exogamy the rule and blood 
marriages regarded as an abomination throughout western 
Equatorial Africa. In India the Khasias, Juangs, Waralis, 
Oraons, IIos and other tribes are strictly oxogamous. The 
Kalmucks are divided into hordes, and no man may merry a 
woman of the same horde. Circassians and Samoyedes have 
similar rules. The Ostkks regard endogamy (marriage within 
the clan) as a crime, as do the Yakuts of Siberia. Amcng 
the Indians of America severe rules prescribing exogamy pres^ail. 
The Tsimsheean Indians of British Columbia are divided ihto 
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tribes and totems, or “ crests which are common to all the tribes,” 
says one writer. ” The crests are the whale, the poipoise, the 
• ea^le, the coon, the wolf and the frog. , . , The relationship 
existing between •persons of the same crest is nearei^ than that 
between members of the same tribe. . , . Members of the same 
tribe may marry, but those of the same crest are not allowed to 
under any circumstances; that is, a whale may not marry a 
V'haie, but a whale may marry a frog, &c.” The Thlinkeets, 
the Mayas of Yucatan and the Indians of Guiana are exogamous, 
observing a custom which is thus seen to exist throughout Africa, 
in Siberia, China, India, Polynesia and the Americas. 

Aitthowties.— J. F. McLennan, Primtiive Marriage (1865), and 
Studies in Anc. Hist. (t8o*); Lord Avebury, Origin of Civilisation 
(iqoa) ; Westermarck, History Human Marriage (1894) ; A. Lang, 
Social Origins (1903) ; L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society (1877); J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy (1910); see also Totem. 

EXORCISM (Gr. i^opKl^uv, to conjure out), the expulsion 
of evil .spirits from persons or places by incantations, magical 
rites or other means. As a corollary of the animistic theory of 
diseases and of lielief in Possession (?.».), we find widely spread 
customs whose object is to get rid of the evil influences. These 
customs may take the form of a general expulsion of evils, 
either once a year or at irregular intervals ; the evils, which are 
often regarded as spirits, sometimes as the souls of the dead, 
may be expelled, according to primitive philosophy, either 
immediately by spells, purifications or some form of coercion : 
or they may Ife put on the back of a scapegoat or other material 
vehicle. Among the means of compelling the evil spirits are 
assatdts with warlike weapons or sticks, the noise of musical 
instruments or of the human voice, the use of masks, the invoca¬ 
tion of more powerful good spirits, ike.; both fire and water are 
used to drive them out, and the use of iron is a common means 
of holding them at bay. 

The term exorcism is applied more especially to the freeing 
of an individual from a possessing or disease-causing spiri' ; 
the means adopted arc frecjuently the same as those mentioned 
above ; in the East Indies the sufferer sometimes dances round 
a small ship, into which the spirit pusses and is then set adrift. 
The patient may be beaten or means may be employed whose 
efficiency depends largely on their suggestive nature. Among 
the Dakota Indians the medicint-man chants hi-le-li-lah I at the 
lx.“d of the sick man and accompanies his chant with the rattle ; 
he then sucks at the affected part till the possessing spirit is 
supposed to come out and take its flight, when men fire guns at it 
from the door of the tent. The Zulus believe that they can get rid 
of the souls of the dead, which cause diseases, by sacrifices of 
cattle, or by expostulating with the spirits ; so too the shaman or 
magician in other parts of the world offers the possessing spirit 
objects or animals. 

The professional exorcist was known among the Jews ; in 
Greece the art was practised by women, and it is recorded that 
the mothers of Epicurus and Aeschines belonged to this ’class ; 
both were bitterly reproached, the om; by the Stoics, the other 
by Demosthenes, with having taken part in. the practices in 
question. The prominence of exorcism in the early ages of the 
Christian church appears from its frequent mention in the 
writings of the fathers, and by the .-^rd centurythere was an order 
of exorcists (see Exorcist). The ancient rite of exorcism in 
connexion with baptism is still retained in the Roman ritual, as 
is also a form of sendee for the exorcising of possessed persons. 
The exorcist signs the possessed person with the figure of the 
cross, desires him to kneel, and sprinkles him with holy water ; 
after which the exorcist a.sl<s the devil his name, and abjures him 
by the holy mysteries of the Christian religion not to afflict the 
person possessed any more. Then, laying his right hand on the 
demoniac's head, he repeats the fonn of exorcism as follows : 

I e.vorcise thee, unclean spirit, in the name of Jesus Christ; 
tremble, 0 .Satan, thou enemy of the faith, thou foe of mankind, 
who hast brought death into the world, who hast deprived men 
of life, and hast rebelled against justice, thou seducer of mankind, 
thou root of evil, thou source of avarice, discord and envy.” 
Houses and other places supposed to be haunted by unclean 


spirits are likewise to be exorcised with similar rites, and in general 
exorcism has a place in all the ceremonies for consecrating and 
blessing persons or things (see Benediction). 

. See Tylor, Primitive Culture ; Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 427 seq.; 
Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. lii. i'89 ; Krafft, AusfUhrliche Historie von 
Exorcismus: Koldeweg, Der Exorcismus im Hersogthum Braun¬ 
schweig; Brechcr, Das Transcendentale,Magie,eic,im Talmud, pv. 195- 
203; Zeitschr. liir Assyriologie (Dec. 1893, April 1894); Jferzog, 
Realencyhl., s.v. " Exorcismus " ; Waldmeier, Autobiography, p. 
(14 ; L. tv. King, Babylonian Magic ; Maury, La Magie ; R. C. 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia. 

EXORCIST (Lat. exnrrista, Gr. i^o/Mcfortjs), in the Roman 
Catholic church, the third grade in the minor orders of the clergy, 
between those of acolyte and reader. The office, which involves 
the right of ceremonially exorcising devils (see Exorcism), is 
actually no more than a preliminary stage of the priesthood. 
The earliest record of the special ordination of exorcists is the 
7th canon of the council of Carthage (a.d. 256). “ When they 
are ordained,” it runs, “ they receive from the hand of the 
bishop a little book in which the exorcisms are written, receiving 
power to lay hands on the margument, whether baptized or cate¬ 
chumens.” Whatever its present position, the office of exorcist 
was, until comparatively recent times, by no means considered 
a sinecure. “ The exorcist a terror to demons ” (Paulinus, 
Episl. 24) survived the Reformation among Protestants, with 
the belief, expressed by Firmilianus in his epistle to St Cyprian, 
that “ through the exorcists, by the voice of man and the power 
of God, the devil may be whipped, and burnt and tortured.” 

EXOTIC (Gr. t^mriKos, foreign, from t^to, outside), of 
foreign origin, or belonging to another country. The term is 
now used in the restricted sense of something not indigenous 
or native, and is mostly applied to plants introduced from 
foreign countries, ■which have not become acclimatized. Figura¬ 
tively, “ exotic ” is used to convey the sense of something rare, 
delicate or extravagant. 

EXPATRIATION (from Late Lat. expatriare, to exile, and 
patria, native land), a term used in a general sense for the banish¬ 
ment of a person from his own country. In international 
law expatriation is the renunciation or change of allegiance to 
one’s native or adopted country. It may take place either by a 
voluntary act or by operation of law. Some countries, as France 
and England, disclaim their subjects if they become naturalized 
in another country, others, again, passively permit expatriation 
whether a new nationality has been acquired or not; others, 
as Germany, make expatriation the con.“equence of continued 
absence from their territoiy. (Sec Alien ; Allegiance ; 
Nati:rali 7 ,ation.) 

EXPERT (Lat. expertus, from expe.riri, to try), strictly, 
skilled, or one who has special knowledge ; as used in law, an 
expert is a person, selected by a court, or adduced by a party 
to a cause, to give his opinion on some point in issue with which 
he i.s peculiarly cunvensant. In Roman law questions of dis¬ 
puted handwriting were referred to experts ; and in France, 
whenever the court considers that a report by experts is necessary, 
it is ordered by a judgment clearly setting forth the objects of 
tlie expertise (Code Proc. Civ. art. 302). Three experts are then 
to be appointed, unless the parties agree upon one only (art. 
303). The experts are required to lake an oath (art. 305), but 
in practice this requirement is frequently dispensed with. They 
may be challenged on the .same grounds as witnesses (art. 310). 
The necessary documentaiy and other evidence is laid before 
them (art. 317), and they make a single report to the court, even 
if they express different opinions : in that case the grounds only 
of the different opinions are to be stated, and not the person^ 
opinion of each of the experts (art. 318). If the court is not 
satisfied with the report, new experts may be appointed (art 
322); the judges are not bound to adopt the’ opinion of the 
experts (art. 323). ” This procedure in regMrd to experts is 
common to both the civil and commercial courts, but it is much 
more frequently resorted to in the commercial court than in 
the civil court, and the investigation b usually conducted by 
specbl experts officially attached to each of these courts ” 
(Bodington, French Law of Evidence, London, 1904, p. loa). 
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A similar system is to be found in force in many other European 
countries; see e.g. Codes of Civil Procedure of Holland, arts. 
322 et seq.; Belgium, arts. 302 et seq.; Italy, arts. 353 et seq. ; 
as well as in those colonies where ^ench law has been followed 
(Codes of Civil Procedure of Quebec, arts. 392 et seq.; St Lucia, 
arts. 286 et seq.). In Mauritius the articles of the French law, 
summarized above, are still nominally in force; but in practice 
each side calls its own expert evidence, as in England. 

There is some evidence that in England the courts were in early 
times in the habit of summoning to their assistance, apparently 
as assessors, persons specially qualified to advise upon any 
scientific or technical question that required to be determined. 
Thus “ in an appeal of maihem (i.e. wounding) ... the court 
did not know how to adjudge because the wound was new, and 
then the defendant took issue and prayed the court that the 
maihem might Ire examined, on which a writ was sent to the 
sheriff to cause to come vtedtens chirurgieos dt melioribus London, 
ad injormandum dominum regent et curiam de his quae eis ex parte 
aomini regis injungerentur (Year Book, 21 Hen. VII. pi. 30, 
D. 33). The practice of calling in expert assistance in judicial 
inquiries was not confined to medico-legal cases. “ If matters 
arise,” said Justice .Saunders in Buckley Rice Thomas (15^4, 
Plow'den, 124 a), ” whirh concern other faculties, we commonly 
apply for the aid of that science or faculty which it concerns.” 
English procedure, however, being litigious, and not, like 
continental European procedure, inquisitorial, in its character, 
the expert soon became, and still is, simply a witness to speak 
to matters of opinion. 

There is a considerable body of law in England ns to expert 
evidence. Only a few points can be touched upon here. (1) 
An expert is permitted fo refresh his memory in regard to any 
fart by referring to anything written by himself or under his 
direction at the time when the fart occurred or at a time when 
it was fresh in his memory, nds is also law generally in the 
I’nited States (see c.g. New' \'ork Civil Code, s. 1843). f” 
ScotLstid, medical and other scientific reports are lodged in 
process before the trial, and the witness reads them as part of his 
evidence and is liable to be examined or cross-examined on their 
contents. (2) In strictness, an expert will not be allowed, in 
cases of tdleged insanity, to say that a litigating or incriminated 
party is insane or the reverse, and so to u:urp the prerogative 
of the court nr jury. But he may be asked whetlrer certain facts 
or symptoms, assuming them to he proved, are or are not indicative 
of insiinity. But in practice this rule is relaxed both in England 
and in Scotland, and (where it cxist.s) to a still greater extent in 
America. (3) h’oreign law' can only be proved in English 
courts—and the same rule applies in Scotland—(a) by obtaining 
an opinion on the subject from a superior court of the country 
whose laws are in dispute under the Foreign Law Ascertainment 
.A.ct i8(ii or the British Law A.scertainment Act 1859, or {h) by 
tbe ex'idence of a lawyer of the country whose law is in question, 
or who has studied it in that country, or of an official w'ho.se 
position requires, and therefore presumes, a sufficient knowledge 
of that law. (4) The weight of authority both in England and in 
America supports the view that an expert is not bound to give 
evidence as to matters of opinion unless upon an undertaking 
by the parly calling him to pay a reasonable remuneration for 
his e\ idence. 

Statutory pro\’ision has been made in England for the summon¬ 
ing of expert assistance by the legal tribunals in various ca.ses. 
In the county courts the judge may, if he thinks fit, on the 
application of either party, call in as as,sessor one or more persons 
of skill and experience ns to the matters in dispute, (County 
Courts Act 1888, s. 103), and .special provision is made for 
calling in an assessor in employers’ liability cases (act of 1880, 
s. 6) and admiralty matters (see County Courts Admiralty 
Jurisdiction Arts of 1868 and 1869). In the High Court and 
court of appeal one or more specially qualified assessors may be 
called in to assist in the hearing of any cause or matter except a 
criminal proceeding by the crown (Judicature Acts 1873, *• 5 ^)' 
and a like power is given to both these courts and the judicial 
committee of the privy council in patent cases (Patents, 8;c., Act 
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1883, s. 38). Marititno causes, whether original or on«pptal from 
county cou^, are usually takes in the presence of Elder Brethren 
ol the Trinity House, who advise the judge witiiout having any 
right to control or any responsibility for his* decision (see the 
“ Betyl,” 1884, 9 P.D. 1), and on appeal iif maritime causes 
nautical assessories are usually called in by the court of appeal, 
and may be called in by the House of Lords (Judicature Act 
1891, s. 3); a like provision is made as to maritime causes 
in Scottish courts (Nautical Assessors [Scotland] Act 1894). 
The judicial committee of the privy council, besides its power 
to call in assessors in patent coses, b authorized to call them 
in in ecclesiastical causes (Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876, s. 14). 

In addition to the authorities citfd in the text, see Taylor, Law of 
Evidence (yth cd., London, 1803); )• D. hsi\v3on, Law 0/ Expert and 
Opinion Evidence (1900). 

EXPLOSIVES, a general term for substances which by certain 
treatment “ explode,” i.e. decompose or change in a violent 
manner so as to generate force. From the manner and degree of 
violence of the decomposition they are classified into “ pro¬ 
pellants ” and “ detonators,” but this classification is not capable 
of sharp delimitation. In some cases the same substance may be 
employed for cither purpo.se under altered external conditions ; 
but there are some substances which could not possibly be em¬ 
ployed as propcllarts, and others which can scarcely be induced 
to explode in the manner known as “ detonation.” A propellant 
may be considered as a substance that on explosion produces 
such a disturbance that neighbouring substances are thrown 
to some disUince ; a detonator or disrupter may produce an' 
extremely violent disturbance within a limited area without 
projecting substances to any great distance. Time is an im¬ 
portant, perhaps the most important, factor in this action. A 
propellant generally acts by burning in a more or less rapid and 
regular manner, producing from a comparatively small volume 
a large volume of gases ; during this action heat is also de\'eloped, 
which, being expended mostly on the gaseous products, causes 
a further expansion. The noise arcompanj'ing an explosion is 
due to an air wave, and is markedly different m the case of 
a detonator from a real propellant. Some case.s of ordinarj' 
combustion can be accelerated into explosions by increasing the 
area of contact between the combustible and the oxygen supplier, 
for instance, ordinary gas or dust explosions. Neither tempera¬ 
ture nor quantity of heat energy necessarily gives an explosive 
action. Some metals, e.g. aluminium and magnesium, will, 
in oxidizing, produce a great thermal effect, but unless there be 
some gaseous products no real explosive action. 

Explosives may be mechanical mixtures of substances capable 
of chemical interaction with the production of large volumes of 
gases, or definite chemical compounds of n peculiar class known 
as “ endothermic,” the decomposition of which is also attended 
with the evolution of gases in large quantity.* 

All chemical compounds arc either “ cndotiiermic ” or “ exo¬ 
thermic.” In cndotiiermic comiiounds energy, in some lorm, has 
iiecn taken up in the act of formation of the compound. Some of 
this energy lia.s become potential, or rather the comjiound formed 
has been raised to a liighe'' potential. This ca.se occurs when two 
elements can he united onlv under some compulsion such as a very 
high temperature, by tlie aid of an electric current, or spark, or as a 
.secondary product whilst some other reactioms arc ]irocceding. 
For example, oxygen and nitrogen combine only under the Influence 
ol an electric spark, and carbon and calcium in the electric furnace. 
The formation of chlorates by the action of chlorine on boiling potasli 
is a good instance of a complex compound (potassium chlorate), 
being formed in small quantity as a secondary product whilst a 
large quantity of primaiT and simpler products (potassium chloride 
and water) is forming. In chlorate formation the greater part of the 
reaction represents a running down of energy and fonnatiou of 
exothermic compounds, with only a small yield of on endothermic 
substance. Another idea of the meaning of eudothen»lc is obtained 
from acetylene, Wlicn zb parts by weight of this substance are 
liumt, the heat produced will warm up 310,430 parts of water 1° C. 
Acetylene consists of 24 part.s of carbon and 2 of hydrogen by weight. 
The 24 parts of carbon will, if in the form of pure charcoal, heat 
102,000 parts of water 1°, and the 2 parts of hydrogen will heat 
68,000 parts of water i“, the total heat production being 260,000 
heat units. Thus 26 grams of acetylene give an excess of 30,430 
units over the amount giver, by the constituents. This excess of 
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hcMt. mwrgy ‘ is <hie to .some foras o£ potentiiil snbrKy in the Wm- 
•poand which becomes actual beat energy at tho rnoment of dis¬ 
solution of the chemical union. The manner in which a substance 
is eitdothernfic is pi iraportauCe as regards the practical employment 
of explosives. Some particular endothermic state or‘form results 
from the mode oi foemotion and the eonse«)uer;t internal structure 
of the molecule.. Physical structure alone c.an be the cause i a 
relative endothermic stale, as iu the .glass bulb.s known as Rupcrt’.s 
drops, ttc,, or even in chilled steel. Rupert's drops fly in picce.s 
on being soratdied or cut to a certain depth. Tliu cau.se i.9 un- 
doubtetUy to bo ascribed to tho molecular state of the glass brought 
about by chilling from the melted .state. The molecules have not 
had time to separate or arrange (liemselvcs in easy po.sitions. In 
steel when melted the carbide of iron is no doubt diflttscd equally 
throughout the liquid. When cooled slowly some carbide separates 
out more or less, and tbs) steel is soft or aimeuled. When chilled 
the carbides ar<i retained in .solid solution. Tlio volume of chilfod 
glass or steel differs .sliglitly from that in the annealed state. 

Siipcrfused substances are prolialily in a similar state of physical 
potential or strain. Many metallic salts, and oeganic -compoauds 
especially, will exhibit this state wlien completely melted and llien 
allowed to cool in a clean atmospliere. On touching with a little 
of the same substance in a solid state the liquids will begin to 
crystalliae, at the same time becoming heated almost up to their 
melting-points. The jnetal gallium shows tliis excellently well, 
keeping liquid for years until touclied with the .solid metal, when 
tlicre is a considerable rise of temperature as solidification takes 
place. 

All carlton compounds, axoeptutg carbon dioxidj, and many if 
not all compoiuids of nitrogen, .are eiulotlierinic. Most oL the ex- 
iJosives in common nsc contain nitrogen in some form. 

Exothermic compounds are in a certain sense the reverse of 
endothermic f tliey are reUitively inert ami react but slowly or not 
at all, unless energy bo expended ujxjn them from outside. Water, 
carbon dioxide .a^ most of the common minerals belong to this 
class. 

The explosives actually employed at tlie present time include 
mixtures, .such as gunpowders and some chlorate compositions, 
the ingredients of which separately may be non-explosive; 
compounds u.sed singly, us guncotton, nitroglycerin (in the form 
of dynamite), picric acid (as lyddite or melinite), trinitrotoluene, 
nitrocrcsols, mercury fulmmute, &r.; combinations of some 
explosive compounds, such as cordite and the smokeless pro¬ 
pellants in general use for military purposes; and, finally, 
blasting and detonating or igniting compositions, some of 
which contain inert diluting materials as well fis one or more 
high explosives. Many igniting compositions are examples 
of the last type, consisting of a high explosive diluted with a 
neutral substance, and frequently containing in addition a 
composition which is inflamed by the cxplo.sion of the diluted 
high explosive, the flame in turn igniting the actual propellant. 

ExfiJusivr Mixtures .—^Fhe explosive mixture longest known 
is undoubtedly gunpowder {q.v.) in some form—that is, a mixture 
of charcoal with sulphur and nitre, the last being the oxygen 
provider. Besides the nitrgtes of mehds and ammonium nitrate, 
there is a limited numljer of other substances capable of serving 
in a sufficiently energetic manner as oxygen providers. A few 
chlorates, perchlorates, permanganates and chromates almost 
complete the list. Of these the sodium, potassiurri and barium 
chlorates are bc.st known and hai’* been actually tried, in 
admixture with some combustible substances, as practical ex¬ 
plosives. Most other metallic chlorates are hatred from prac¬ 
tical employment owing to instubilityj deliquescence or other 
property. 

Of the cWorates those of potassium and sodium are the most 
stable, and mixtures of either of these salts witlr sulphur or 
sulphides, phosphorus, chancoal, sugar, starch, finely-ground 
cellulose, coal or almost any kind of organic, i.e. carbon, com¬ 
pound, in certain proportions, yield an explosive mixture. 
In many cases these mixtures are not only fired or exploded by 
heating to a certain temperature, but also by quite moderate 
friction or percussion. Consequently there is much danger in 
manufacture and storage, and however these mixtures have 
been made up, they are quite out of the question as propellants on 
account of tiieir great tendency to explode in the manner of a 
detonator^ In addition they are not smokeless, and leave a 

^ Ifot necessarily heat energy entirely. A number oi substances 
—acetyliUus anti some nitrogw compounils, such as nitrogen chlork’n 
—decompuse with extreme violence, but little heat is produced. 


considemUe residue which in » gun would produce serious 
fouling. 

Mixtures of chknwtes with aromatic compounds such as the 
nitro- or dinitro-benacnes^^ or even naphthalene make very 
powerful blasting agents. ' The violent action of a chlorate 
. mixture is due first to the rapid evolution of oxygen, and also 
to the fact that a cldorate can be detonated when alone. A 
drop of sulphuric acid will start the combustion of a chlorate 
mbtture. In admixture with sulphur, sulphides and especially 
phosphorus, chlorates give extremely sensitive compositions, 
some of which form the basis of friction tube and firing mixtures. 

Potassium and sodium perchloratas and permanganates 
make similar but slightlj' less sensitive explosive mixtures with 
the above-mentioned suiwtances. linely divided metals such as 
aluminium or magnesium give also with permanganatc.s, chlorates 
or perchlorates sensitive and powerful explosives. Bichromates, 
although containing much available oxygen, form but feeble 
explosive mixtures, but some compounds of chromic acid with 
diazo compounds and some acetylides are extremely powerful 
as well as sensitive. Ammonium bichromate is a self-com- 
bustihle after the type of ammonium nitrate, but scarcely an 
explosive. 

Explosive Compounds .—Nearly all the explosive compounds 
in actual use either for blasting p"rpnses or as propellants arc 
nitrogen compounds, and arc obtained more or less dir'-ctly from 
nitric acid. Most of the propellants at present employed consist 
essentially of nitrates of some organic compound, and may lie 
viewed theoretically as nitric acid, the hydrogen of which has 
been replaced by a carbon complex; such compounds are 
expressed by M-O-NO^, which indicates that tlie airbon group 
is in some manner united by means of oxygen to the nitrogen 
I group. Guncotton and nitroglycerin are of this class. Another 
large class of explosives is formed by a more direct attachment 
of nitrogen to the carbon complex, as represented by M'NO,_,. 
A number of explosives of tlie detonating type are of this clas.s. 

! Tli^ contain tlie same proportions of oxygen and nitrogen as 
nitrites, but are not nitrites. They have been termed nltro- 
derivatives for distinction. One of the simplest and lorgcsl- 
known members of tliis group is nitrobenzene, QHjNOj,, which 
is employed to some extent as an explosive, being one ingredient 
in rack-a«rock and other blasting compositions. The dinitru- 
benzencs, C„H4(NO^)j, made from it arc solids whirji arc some¬ 
what extensively employed as constituents of some sporting 
powders, and in admixture with ammonium nitrate form a blast¬ 
ing powder of a “ flamdess ” variety which is comparatively 
safe in dusty or “ gassy ” co.al scams. 

Picric acid or trinitrophenol, C5llj,-OH'(NO.^), is employed 
as a high explosive for shell, &c. It requires, however, cither lu 
be enclosed and heated, or to be started by a powerful detonator 
to develop its full effect. Its compounds with metals, such us 
the potassium salt, C4,H5-OK-(NO^)„ are when dry very easily 
detonated by friction or percussion and always on heating, 
whereas picric acid itself will bum very quiclly when set fire 
to under ordinary conditions. Trinitrotoluene, CoH,j-CH3-(NOj)3, 
is 8, high explosive resembling picric acid in the manner of its ex¬ 
plosion (to which in fact it is a rival), but differs therefrom in not 
forming salts with metals. The nitronaphtliols, C]„H«‘OH-NO._,, 
and higher nitration product.s may be counted in the list. Their 
salts with metals behave much like the pkrates. 

All these nitro compounds can be reduced by the action of 
nascent hydrogen to substances called amines {q.v.), which are 
not always explosive in themselves, but in some cases can fomi 
nitrates of a self-combustible nature. Aminoacetic acid, for 
instance, will form a nitrate w'hicli bums rapidly but quietly, and 
might be employed as an explosive. By the action of nitrous acid 
at low temperatures on aromatic amines, aniline, QH^NHj, 
diasw compounds are produced. These are Wl highly explosive, 
and when in a dry state are for the most part also extremely 
sensitive to friction, percussion or heat. As many of these diazo 
compounds contain no oxygen their explosive nature must be 
ascribed to tlie peculiar state of union of the nitrogen. This 
State is attempted to be shown by the formulae such as, for 
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’instance; :^rX^«riuch.inky<he<sente'Coinpoiind qh^iaeor < 
benzene. Probably the most vigortnu high aKpJqsiye^at peeasnt 
known ia lihe citbstance cahed hydrazoic acid or azomiide<(9.t<.),; 
It iatms salts with, metals such a# which eai^ode in a 
peculiar manner. The anunonium compound^ may 

become a practical; eo^dosive of great value. 

Mercuric firlminatc, q one of the most ureful' 

high explosives known, it is fonned \yy the action of a solution 
of mercurous nitrate, containing some nitrous acid, on alcohol. 
It is a white crystalline substance almost insoluble in cold water 
and requiring 130 times its weight of boiling water for solution. 
It may heat^ to i\8o° C. bemre exploding^ an<l the explosion 
so brought about is much milder tbM that produced by per¬ 
cussion. It forms the principal ingredient in cap compositions, 
in many fuses and Ih detonators. In many of these compositions 
the fulminate , is diluted by mixture with certain quantities of 
inert powders so that its sensitiveness to friction or percussion 
is just so much lowered, or slowed down, that it will fire another 
mixture capable of biirning with a hot flame. For detonating 
dynamite, guncotton, &c., it js generally employed without 
admixture of a diluent 

Smokeless Propellants .—Gunpowders and all other explosive 
mixtures or compounds containing metallic salts must form 
smoke on combustion. The solids produced by the resolution 
of the compwinds are in an extremely finely-divided state, and on 
being ejected into the atmosphere become more or less attached 
to water vapour, which is so precipitated and consequently adds 
to the smoke. The simplest examples of propellants of the smoke¬ 
less class arc compressed gases. Compressed air was the pro¬ 
pellant for the Zalinski dynamite gun. Lkiuefied carbon dioxide 
has also been proposed and used to a slight extent with the same 
idea. It is scarcely practical, however, becau.se wi*n a quantity 
of a gas liquefied by pressure passes back again into the gitwous 
state, there is a great absorption of heat, and any remaining 
liquid, and the containing vessel, arc considerably oooled. Steam 
guns were tried in the American Civil War in I8L^; but a steam 
gun is not smokeless, for the steam escaping from the long tube 
or gun immediately condenses on expansion, fonning white mist 
or smoke. 

At the earliest stage of the development of guncotton the 
advantage of its smokeless combustion was fully appreciated 
(see Guncotton). That it did not at once take its position 
as the smokeless propellant, was simply due to its physical 
state—a fibrous porous mas-s—which burnt too quickly or even 
detonated under the pressure required in fire-arms of any kind. 
In the eady eighties of the rpth century it was found that several 
substances would partly dissolve or at least gelatinize guncotton, 
and the moment when guncotton proper was obtained as a 
colloid or jelly was the real start in the matter of smokeless 
propellants. 

Guncotton is converted into a gelatinous form by several 
substances, such as esters, e.g. ethyl acetate or benzoate, acetone 
and other ketones, and many benzene compounds, most of which 
are volatile liquids. On contact with the guncotton a jelly is 
formed which stiffens as the evaporation of the gelatinizing 
agent proceeds, and finally hardens when the evaporation is 
complete. Whilst in a stiff pasty state it may be cut, moulded 
or pressed into any desired shape without any danger of ignition. 
In fact guncotton in the colloid state may be hammered on an 
anvil, and, os a rule, only the portion struck will detonate or fire. 
Guncotton alone makes a very hard and somewhat brittle mass 
after treatment with the gelatinizing agent and complete drying, 
and small quantities of camphor, vaseline, castor oil and other 
substances are incorporated with the gelatinous guncotton to 
moderate this hard and brittle state. 

All the smokeless powders, of which gelatinized guncottons 
or nitrated celluloses are the base, are moulded into some con¬ 
veniently shaped grain, e.g. tubes, cords, rods, disks or tablets, 
so that the rate of burning may be controlled as desired. The 
Vieflle powder, invented in 1887 and adopted in France <for a 
magazine rifle, consisted of gelatinized guncotton with a' little 
pioic acid. Later a mixtare of two < varieties of gunoottoq 


giektiiiiaed togetharfOMs. used. In addition 40 gunooHeiw other 
escplMive or ndn-eKplotive substeniws aid conmned 'in'saiM’of 
powders. Gunep^pn giphe'in'thei coHoid state 
slowly if in*moderate-sired pieces, and when styxlivlded pr av^e 
mto thin r^ oratrips it is eCilhvei^ mildas an explosnn^ partly 
from a Chemical reason, viz. there is not sufficient oxygtn'ih-it 
to bum the carbon to dioxide. Many fixtures are Consequeiitjy 
in use, and mapy nwirp have been jpmpnsed, whidi cohtajp'aoroe 
metallic sab usapablo of siutopbieg .og)^en,..such as kanum or 
ammonium nitrate, fire., the idea being'to-accelerate the rate pf 
burning of the guncotton and if possible avoid the production 
of Stow?. 

The discovery by A. Nobel th%t nitfbglycerin could be incor¬ 
porated with collodion cotton to form blasting gelatin (see 
Dynamttj?) led more or less directly to the invention of ballistite, 
which differs from blasting gelatin only in the reiative amounts of 
collodion, or soluble nitrated cotton, and nitroglycerin. Ballis- 
tite was adopted by the Italian government in 1890 as a militar)' 
powder. Very many substances and mixtures have been 
proposed for smokeless powder, but the two substances, gun¬ 
cotton and nitroglycerin, have for the most part kept the field 
against fell other combinations, and for several reasons. Nitro¬ 
glycerin contains a slight excess of oxygen over that necessary to 
convert the whole of the carbon into carbon dioxide ; it boms 
in a more energetic mannor toan guncotton ; the two can be 
incorporated together in any proportion whilst 4 he guncotton 
is in the gelatinous state ; also all the liquids which gelatinke 
guncotton dbsolve nitroglycerin, and, as these gdutinizing- 
liquids evaporate, the nitroglycerin is left entangled in the gun¬ 
cotton jelly,and then shares more or less its colloidal character. 
In burning the nitroglycerin is protected from detonation by the 
gelatinous state of the guncotton, but still «d'’s to the rate of 
burning and produces a higher temperature. 

Desirable Qualities .—Smokelessjicss is one only of tho desirable 
properties of a propellant'. All the present .so-called maokelern 
powdora produce a iittia iumo or haze, mainly,duo to the contlon- 
satiou oi the steam which forms one of the combustion products. 
There is often also a little vapour from the substances, such as oil”, 
mineral jelly, vaseline or other hydrocarbon added for lubrication or 
to render the finished material pliable, &c. Tho gases produced 
should neither be very poisonous nor exert a corrosive action on 
metals, . &c. Tlw )>owder itself sliould have good keeping qualitie.-, 
tliat is, not be lialiU) to chcinicol Cliiingcs within ordiwry ranges 01 
temneraturc or in different climates when stored for a few year”. 
In tnesp powders .slight oiiemicol changes are generally followed by 
noticeable ballistic changea. All the siiu>keles.s powders of the 
preaenl day produce some oxide of nitrogen, traces of wliiofi Ijang 
about the gun after firing atid change rapidly into nitrous and nitric 
acids. Nitrous acid is particularly objectionable in connexion witli 
metals, as it acts as a carrier of oxygen. The fouling from modern 
smokeless powders is a slight deposit of acid grease, and the roinedy 
consists in washing out the bore of the piece with analkaliiw liquid. 
The castor oil, mineral jelly or camphor, anti similar substances 
added to smokeless powders arc supposed to act as lubricants to 
some extent. They are not as effective in this respect as minere.i 
salts, and the riding of both small-erme and ordnance using smoktlczs 
powders is .fuveruly gripped by the metal of the ptojectilu. The 
alkaline fouling produced by the black and brown powders acted 
as a preventive of rusting to some extent, as well as a lubricant in 
the bore. 

Danger in ddona/nrtuw.—In the ease of the old gunpoivders, 
the moat dangerous manuiacturiog operation was incorporation. 
With the modern colloid propellants the most dangerous operation-, 
arc the chemical processes ip tlic preparation of nitroglycerin, the 
drying of guneotton, <!tc. After once the gelatinizing solvent has 
been added, ah the mechanical operations can be oonducted, practi¬ 
cally, with perfect safety. Tliis statement appears to ho correct for 
all kinds of nitrated cellulose powders, whether mixed with nitro¬ 
glycerin or other siihstancos. Should they become Ignited, which is 
possible by a rise of temperature (to say 180“) or oentaet vith a 
finme, tho mixture bums quickly, hut does not dotonaZe. 

As a rule naval and military smokelcsa powders are shaped into 
Hakes, cubes, cords or cylinders, witli or witlwut longitudinal perfora¬ 
tions. All the modifications in shape and size are intended to regulate 
the rate of burning. Sporting powders are often coloured for trade 
distinctian. Some powders ore blaekleaded by glazing with pure 
grap^te, as la done with bdack powders. One ob^ct of thia glazing 
is to prevent th? grains or pieces becpntidg jowed hjr pressure; 
for rods or pieces « some smokeless powders might possSoly unite 
under considerable prcs.snre, prodifefng larger pieces ,' jmd thus 
altering the rate of Dumlng. Mott smoketsst powdett' are fairly 
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ioasnsitive to shock. All these gelatinized powders are a little less 
easily ignited than black powders. A slightly different cap com¬ 
position is required for smaU-arm cartridges, and cannon cartridges 
generally require a small primer or starter of powdered black gun¬ 
powder. • 

It is desired tliat a propellant shall produce the maximum velocity 
with the minimum pressure. The pressure should start gently so 
that the inertia of the projectile is overcome without any undue 
local strain on the breech near the powder chamber, and more 
especially that as more and more space is given to the gases by the 
movement of the projectile up the gun to the muzzle, gas should be 
produced with sufficient rapidity to keep the pressure nearly uniform 
or slightly increasing alo^ the bore. The leading idea for im¬ 
provements in relation to propellants is to obtain the greate.st possible 
pressure regularly devc^pea, and at the same time the lowest 
temperatures. > (W, R. E. H.) 

Law. —In i860 an act was pa.ssed in England “ to amend the 
law concerning the making, keeping and carriage of gunpowder 
and compositions of an explosive nature, and concerning the 
manufacture and use of fireworks ” (23 & 24 Viet. c. 131)), 
whereby previou.s acts on the same subject were repealed, and 
minute and stringent regulations introduced. Amending acts 
were passed in 1861 and 1862. In 1875 was passed the Ex¬ 
plosives Act (38 & 39 Viet. c. 17), which repealed the former 
acts, and dealt with the whole subject in a more comprehensive 
manner. This act, containing 122 sections, and applying to 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as to England, constitute.s, with 
various ordeis in council and home office orders, u complete code. 
The act of 1875 was based on the report of a committee of the 
House of Commons, public opinion having been greatly excited 
on the subject by a terrible explosion on the Regent’s Canal in 
1874. Explosives are thus defined : (i) Gunpowder, nitro¬ 
glycerin, dynamite, gun-cotton, blasting powders, fulminate of 
mercury or of other metals, coloured fires, and every other 
substance, whether similar to those above-mentioned or not, 
used or manufactured with a view to produce a practical effect 
by explosion or a pyrotechnic effect, and including (2) fog-signals, 
fireworks, fuses, rockets, percussion caps, detonators, cartridges, 
ammunition of all descriptions, and everj' adaptation or prepara¬ 
tion of an explosive as above defined. I’art i. deals with gun¬ 
powder, providing that it shall be manufactured only at factories 
lawfully existing or licensed under the act; that it shall be kept 
(except for private use) only in existing or new magazines or 
store.s, or in regi.stered premises, licensed under the act. I’rivate 
persons may keep gunpowder for their own use to the amount of 
thirty pounds. The act also prescribes rules for the proper keep¬ 
ing of gunpowder on registered premises. Part ii. deals with 
nitro-glycerin and other explosives ; part iii. with inspection, 
accidents, search, &c.; part iv. contains various supplementary 
provisions. By order in council the term “ explosive ” may be 
ex tended to any substance which appears to be -specially dangerou.s 
to life or property by reason of its explosive properties, or to 
any process liable to explosion in the manufacture thereof, and 
the provisions of the act then extend to such substance just as 
if it were included in the term “ explosive ” in,the act. The act 
lays down minute and stringent regulations for the sale of gun¬ 
powder, restricting the sale thereof in public'thoroughfares or 
places, or to any child apparently under the age of thirteen ; 
requiring the sale of gunpowder to be in closed packages labelled ; 
it also lays down general rules for conveyance,_&c. The act also 
gives power by order in council to define, from time to time, the 
composition, quality and character of any explosive, and to 
classify explosives, and such orders in council are frequently 
made including new sub.stance.s ; those in force will be found in 
the Statutory Rules and Orders, tit. ” explosive substance.” The 
Merchant Shipping Act 1894 imposes restrictions on the carriage 
of dangerous goods in a British or foreign vessel, “ dangerous 
.'oods ” meaning aquafortis, vitriol, naphtha, benzine, gunpowder, 
lucifer matches, nitro-glycerin, petroleum and any explosive 
•vithin the meaning of the Explosives Act 1875. The act is 
vdrainistered by the home office, and an annual repwrt is pub¬ 
lished containing the proceedings of the inspectors of explosives 
ind an account of the working of the act. Each annual report 
gives a list of explosives at the time authorized for manuf“‘=tu''e 


or importation, and appendices containing information as to 
accidents, exjieriments, ieej 

. Practically every European country has legislated on the lines 
of the English act of i87s,»Austria taking the lead, in 1877, with 
an explosives ordinance almost identical with the English act. 
The United States and thq various English colonies ^o have* 
explosives acts regulating the manufacture, storage and importa¬ 
tion of explosives. (See also Pktkoleum.) (T. A. I.) 
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et les poudres anciennes (Paris, 1893) ; F. Salvati, V'ocabolario dt 
polveri ed explosivi (Rome, 1893) • C. Guttmann, The Manufacture 
of Explosives (London, 1895 and later) ; S. J. von Romocki, Geschichle 
der Sprengstopchemie, de. Sprengtechnik und des Torpedawesens bts 
sum Beginn der neusten Zeil (Berlin, 1893) ; GeschicHte der Explosiv 
staffe, die rauchschwachen Pulver (Berlin, 1896) ; P. G. Sanford, 
Nitro-explosives (I,ondon, i«y6) ; L. Gody, Traiti thforique cl 
pratique des muMres explosives (Namur, j8g6) ; R. Wille, Der 
Plastomerite (Berlin, 1898) ; E. Sarrau, Introduction A la thlorie 
des explosifs (1893) ; Thforie des explosifs (1896) ; O. Guttmann, 
Manufacture of Explosives (London, 1895) ; E. M. Weaver, Notes on 
Military Explosives (New York, 1906) ; M. Eissler, The Modern High 
Explosives (New York, igoO); Treatise on Service Explosives, 
published by order of the secretary of state for war (London, 1907). 
Most of the literature on modem explosives, e.g. dynamite, &c., 
is to be found in papers contributed to .scientific journals’ and societies. 
An index to those which liave appeared in the Journal of the Sonedv, 
of Chemical Industry i.s io be found in the decennial index (1908) 
compiled by F. W. Renant. 

EXPRESS (through the French from the past piarticiple of the 
Eat. exprimere, to press out, by transference used of representing 
objects in painting or sculpture, or of thoughts, &c. in words), a 
word signifying that which is clearly and definitely set forth or 
represented, explicit, and thus used of a meaning, a law, a con¬ 
tract and the like, being specially contrasted with “ implied.” 
Thus in law, malice, for which there is actual evidence, as apart 
from that which may be inferred from the acts of the person 
charged, is known as “ express.” The word is most frequently 
used with the idea of something done with a definite purpose; 
the term “ express train,” now meaning one that travels at a 
high speed over lung distances with few intermediate stoppagt s 
was, in the early days of railways, applied to what is now usually 
called a “ special,” i.e. a train not running according to the 
ordinary time-tables of the railway company, but for some 
specific purpose, or engaged by a private person. About 1845 
this term became used for a train running to a particular place 
without stopping. Similarly in the British postal service, 
express delivery is a special and immediate delivery of a letter, 
parcel, &c., by an express messenger at a par .icular increased 
rate. The system was adopted in 1891. 

In the United States of America, express companies for'the 
rapid transmission of parcels and luggage and light goods gener¬ 
ally perform the function of the post office or the railways in 
the United Kingdom and the continent of Europe. Not only 
do they deliver goods, but by the cash on delivery system (see 
Cash) the express companies act as agents both for the purchaser 
and seller of goods. They also serve as a most efficient agency 
for the transmission of money, the express money order being 
much more easily convertible than the postal money orders, as 
the latter can only be redeemed at offices in large and important 
towns. The system dates back to 1839, when one William 
Frederidk Hamden (1813-1845), a conductor on the Boston and 
Worcester railway, undertook on his own aecoant the carrying 
of small parcels and the performance of iftiall commissions. 
Obliged to leave the company's service or abandon his enterprise, 
he started an “ express ” service between Boston and New 
York, carrying parcels, executing commissions and collecting 
drafts and bills. Alvin Adams followed in 1840, also between 
Boston and New York. From 1840 to 1845 system was 
adopted by many others between the more important te'vns 
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throughout the states. The attempt to carry letters also was 
stopped by the government as interfering with the post office. 
In 1854 l^an Uie amalgamation of many of the companies. 
Thus under the name of the Adams Express Company the 
services started by Hamden and Adams were consolidated. The 
lines connecting the west and east by Albany, Buffalo and the 
lakes were consolidated in the American Express Comjsany, 
under the direction of William G. Fargo (q.v.), Henry Wells and 
Johnston Livingston, while another company. Wells, Fargo & 
Co., operated on the Pacific coast. The celebrated “ Pony 
Express ” was started in i860 between San Francisco and St. 
Joseph, Missouri, the time scheduled being eight days. The 
service was carried on by relays of horses, with stations 
25 m. apart. The charge made for the service was $2-50 per 
i or. The completion of the Pacific Telegraph Company line 
in 1861 was followed by the discontinuance of the regular 
service. 

The name “ express ” is applied to a rifle having high velocity, 
fiat trajectory and long fixed-sight ranges; and an “ express- 
bullet ” is a light bullet with a heavy charge of powder used in 
such a rifle (see Rifle). 

EXPROPRIATION, the taking away or depriving of property 
(Late Lat. expropriare, to take away, prnprium, i.e. that which 
is one’s own). Tlie term is particularly applied to the compulsory 
acquisition of private property by the state or other public 
authority. 

EXPULSION (Lat. rxpulsio, from exprlUre), the act of driving 
out, or of removing a person from the membership of a body ’ 
or the holding of an office, or of depriving him of the right of 
attending a meeting, &c. In the United Kingdom the House 
of Commons can by resolution expel a member. Such resolution 
cannot be questioned by eny court of law. But expulsion is 
only resorted to in cases where members are guilty of offences 
rendering them unfit for a seat in the House, such as being in 
open rebellion, being guilty of forgery, perjury, fraud or breach 
of trust, misappropriation of public money, corruption, conduct 
unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, &c. It 
is customary to order the member, if absent, to attend in his 
place, before an order is made for his expulsion (see May, Parlia- 
mmtary Practice, 1906, p, 56 seq.). Municipal corporations or 
other local government bodies have no express power to expel 
a member, except in such cases where the law declares the 
member to have vacated his seat, or where power is given by 
statute to declare the member’s scat vacant. In the cases of 
officers and servants of the crown, tenure varies with the nature 
of the office. .Some officials hold their offices ad vitam out 
culpam or dum bene se gesserunt, others can be dismissed at any 
lime and without reason assigned and without compensation. 
In the case of mcmliership of a voluntary association (club, &c.) 
the right of expulsion depends upon the rules, and must be 
exercised in good faith. Courts of justice have jurisdiction to 
prevent the improper cxjjulsion of the member of a voluntary 
association where that member has a right of property in the 
association. In the case of meetings, where the meeting is one 
of a public body, any person not a member of the body is 
entitled to be present only on sufferance, and may be expelled 
on a resolution of the body. In the case of ordinary public 
meetings those who convene the meeting stand in the position 
of licensors to those attending and may revoke the licence and 
expel any person who creates disorder or makes himself otlierwise 
objectionable. 

Expulsion of Aliens .—Under the Naturalization Act of 1870, 
the last of the civil disqualifications affecting aliens in England 
was removed. The political disqualifications which femained 
only applied to electoral rights. In the very exceptional cases 
in which it was retained in the statute book, expulsion was 
considered to have fall i into desuetude, but it has been revived 
by the Aliens Act of 1905 (5 Edw. VII. c. 13). Under this 
act powers are given to the secretary of state to make an order 
requiring an alien to Jeave the United Kingdom within a time 
fixed by the order and thereafter to remain outside the United 
Kingdom, subject to certain conditions, provided it is certified 


to him that the alien has been convktcd at ..don^ or mif 
demeanour or other offence for which the court has power to 
impose imprisonment without the option of a fine, &c., or that 
he has be4m%entenced in a foreign country witA which there is 
an extradition treaty, for a crime not being &n offence of a 
political character. There are also provisions applicable within 
cne year after the alien has entered the United Kingdom in the 
cose of pauper aliens. Precautions are taken to prevent, as 
far as possible, any abuse of the power of expulsion. Under the 
French law of expulsion (December 3, 1849) there are no such 
precautions, the minister of the interior having an absolute 
discretion to order any foreigner as a measure of public policy 
to leave French territory and in fajt to Nave him token immedi¬ 
ately to the frontier. 

EXTENSION (Lat. ex, out ; tendere, to stretch), in general, 
the action of straining or stretching out. It is usually employed 
metaphorically (cf. the phrase an “ extension of time,” a period 
allowed in excess of what has been agreed upon). It is used 
as a technical term in logic to describe the total number of 
objects to which a given term may be applied ; thus the meaning 
of the term “ King ” in “ extension ” means the kings of England, 
Italy, Spain, Ac. (cf. Denotation), while in “ intension ” it 
mcan.s the attributes which taken together make up the idea of 
kinghood (see Connotation). In psychology the literal sense 
of extension is retained, i.e. “ spread-outness.” The perception 
of space by the senses of sight and touch, as opposed to semi- 
.spatial perceptions by smell and hearing, is that of “ continuous 
expanse composed of positions separated and connected by 
distances ” (.Stout); to this the term ‘‘ extension ” is applied. 
The perception of separate objects involves position and distance, 
but these taken together are not extension, which necessarily 
implies continuity. To move one’s finger along the keys of a 
piano gives both the position and the distance of the keys; 
to move it along the frame gives the idea of extension. By 
expanding this idea we obtain the conception of all space as 
an extended whole. To this perception are necessary both form 
and material. It should be observed the actual quality of a 
stimulus (rough, smooth, dry, &c.) has nothing to do with the 
spatial perception as such, which is concerned purely with what 
is known as “ local signature.” The elementary undifferentiated 
sensation excited by the stimuli exerted by a continuous whole 
is known us its " extensive quantity ” or “ extensity.” The 
term has to do not with the kind of object which excites the 
sensation, but simply with the vague massiveness of the latter. 
As such it is distinguishable in thought from extension, though 
it is not easy to say whether and if so how far the quantitative 
aspect of space can exist apart from spatial order. Extensity 
as an element in the complex of extension must be carefully 
distinguished from intensity. Mere increase of pressure implies 
increase of intensity of sensation ; to increase the extensity 
the area, so to speak, of the exciting stimulus must be increased. 
T'hus the extensity (also called “ voluminousness,” or “ massive- 
ne.ss ”) of the sensation produced by a roll of thunder is greater 
tlian that produced by a whistle or the bark of a dog. It should 
be observed that this application of the idea of extensity to 
semsation in general, rather than to the matter which is the 
exciting stimulus, is only an analogy, an attempt to explain 
a common psychic phenomenon by terminology which is in¬ 
trinsically suitable to the physical. As a natural consequence 
the term represents different' shades of meaning in different 
treatises, verging sometimes towards the {ffiyskal, sometimes 
towards the psychic, meaning. 

In connexion with extension elaborate psycho-physical 
experiments have been devised, e.g. with the object of comparing 
the accuracy of tactual and visual perception and discovering 
what are the least differences which each can observe. At a 
distance two lights appear as one, just as two stars distinguishable 
through a telescope are one to the naked eye (see Vision); 
again if the points of a compass are brought close together 
and pressed lightly on the skin the sensation, though vague and 
diffused, is a single one. 

See Psychology and works there quoted ; also Space and Twe. 
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MXnMlIA/IlNG CmOttMiXftlK^. TUis ettpredsim is tadd 
in' Jaw with rtferonoc to crirtws,' to describe .Case* in whkb, 
though an OiSenoe has been .committed without legal justification' 
or excuse, its ofraVity, from the point of viiw of portishment or 
moral opprotiriurS, ia nwitigated or reduced by reason of the facts 
leading up to or attending the commission of the ofience. Ac¬ 
cording to Knglish procedure, the jury has no power to determine 
the punishment to be awarded for on ofience. The sentence, 
with ceittaiU exceptions in cajfital cases, is within the sole discre¬ 
tion of the judge, subject to. the statutory preacriptions.as' to the 
kind and maximum of pomshment. It is common practice for 
juries to add to their veixiict, guilty or not guilty, a rider raemn- 
mending the accused' to natrey on the ground of grave provocation 
received, or other circumstances which in their view should 
mitigate the penalty. This form of rider is often added on a 
\ erdict of guilty of wilful murder, a crime as to which the judige 
has no discretion as to punishment, but the recommendation 
is sent to the Hume Office for consideration in advising as to 
(■xercise of the prerogative of merry. Quite independently of 
any recommendation by the jury, the judge is entitled to take 
into account matters proved during the trial, or laid before him 
after verdict, as a guide to him in determining the quantum 
of punishment. 

Under the French law (Code d’instruction crimiHflU, art. 345), 
it is the sole right and the duty of a jury in a criminal case to 
Ijronounce wljether or not the commission of the ofience was 
attended by extenuating circumstances (circonstanots attinuanU's). 
■They are not bound to say anything about the matter, but 
the whole or the majority may qualify the verdict by finding 
e.stermation, and if they do, the powers of the court to impose 
the maximum punishment are taken away and the sentence to be 
l)ronounr9d is reduced in accordance with the scale laid down 
in art, 4f)3 of the Code pinol. The most important result of this 
rule i.s to enable a jury to prevent the infliction of capital punish¬ 
ment for murder. In coses of what is termed “ crime passidiiel,” 
J'rench jiirfes, when they do nut acquit, almost invariably find 
extenuati'on ; and a like verdict has Ireronle common even in the 
case of cold-blooded and sordid murders, owing to objections 
to capital punishment. 

EXTERUrroitlAUTY, a term of international law, used to 
rbnnmin'ite certain immunities from the application of the rule 
that every person is subject for all acts done within the boundaries 
of a state to its local laws. It is also employed to descrilre the 
quasi-extraterritorial position, to torrow the phrase of Grotius, 
of the diwelling-place of an accredited diplomatic agent, and of 
the public ships of one state while in the waters of another. 
Latterly its sense has been extended to all cases in which states 
refrain from enforcing their laws within their territorial juris¬ 
diction. The cases recognised by the law of ttalions relate to : 
(i) the persons and belongings of foreign sovereigns, whether 
incognito'or not; (3) tlie persons and belongings of ambassadors, 
ministers plenipotentiary, and other accredited diplomatic 
.(gents and their suite.s (but not consuls, except in some nun- 
Uhristian countries, in which they sometimes have a diplomatic 
character)(3) public ships in foreign waters. Exterritoriality 
has also been granted by treaty to the subjects and citiisens 
of contracting Christian states resident within the territory 
of certain non-Christian states.. Lastly, it is held that when 
armies or regiments ore. allowed by a foreign state to cross 
its territory, they necessarily have exterritorial rights. “ The 
ground upon which the immunity of sovereigji rulers from 
pruce.s.s in our courts," said Mr Justice Wills in the case of 
MighHl V. Sultan of Johore, i8p4, “ is recognized by our law, is 
that it would be absolutely inconsistent with the status of an 
independent sovereign that he should be subject to the process of 
a foreign tribunal,” unless he deliberately submits to its juris¬ 
diction. It has, however, been held where the foreign sovereign 
was also a British subject (Duke of Brunswick v. King of Hanover, 
1844), that he is amenable to the jurisdiction of the English 
Courts in respect of transactions done by him in his capacity 
ns a subject. A “ foreign sovereign ” may be taken to-include 
the president of a republic, and even a potentate whose inde- 


poniienGe is not complete. Thus in- t!he CMe.'Citedr above,,,ot 
Migheiiv. Sultan af Johors, the sultan was aseertaified to Jt^ye 
abafldoped all right to .contract with' foreign states,;and to 
have placed his territolT' uader British protection. The. court 
held that he Was, nevertheless, a foreigili ,sovereign in so far as 
immunity from British jurisdiction,.was concerned. The im¬ 
munity of a foreign diplomatic agent, as the, direct representative 
of a foreign sovereign (oi- state), is baaed on the same grounds 
as that of the sovereign authority ihielf. The mternatkmal 
practice in the case of Great Britain was confirmed by an. act 
of parliament of the reign of Queen Anne, which k still in force. 
The preamble to this act states that “ turbulent and disorderly 
persons in a most outrageous manner had insulted Uie person 
of the then ambassador of his Czarish Majesty, emperor of Great 
Kussia,” by arresting and detaining him in custody for several 
hours, “ in Contempt to the protection granted by Her,Majesty, 
Contrary to the law of nations, and in prejudice of the rights 
and privileges which cimbassadprS and other public ministers, 
authorized and received as .such, have at all firaes been thereby 
possessed of, and ought to he kept sacred and inviolable.” This 
preamble has been repeatedly held by our courts to be declaratory 
of the English dotnmon law. The act provides that all wits, 
writs, processes, against any accredited ambassador or public 
mini.stfcr or his domestic servant, Und all proceedings and judg- 
mwits had thereupon, are “ utterly null and void,” and that 
any person violating these provisions shall be punished for a 
breach of the public peace. Thu.s a foreign diplomatic agent 
cannot, like the sovereign he represents, waive hk immunity 
by submitting to the British jiirkdiction. The diplomatic im¬ 
munity necessarily covets the residence of the diplomatic agent, 
which somte writers describe ns as.similated to territory of the 
state represented by the agent; but there k no consideration 
which can justify any extension of the immunity beyond the 
needs of the diplomatic mi.ssion resident within it. It is diilerent 
with public ships in foreign waters. In their case the ex¬ 
territoriality attaches to the vessel. Beyond its bulwarks 
captain and crew arc subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of Uie 
state npon whose territory they happen to be. By a foreign public 
ship is now understood any ship in the service of a foreign state. 
It was even held in tlie case irf the “ Farlemeat Beige” (1880), 
a packet belonging to the Belgian government, that the chameter 
of the vessel as a puWic ship was not affected by its carrying 
passengers and merchandkc for hire. In a more recent case an 
action brought by tine owners of a Greek vessel against a vessel 
belonging to the state of Rumania was dkmissed, though the 
agents of the Rumanian government had entered an appearance 
unconditionally and had obtained the release of the vessel on 
b-ail, on the ground tliat the Runmnian government bad not 
uiithorized acceptance of the British jurisdiction (The “ Jasey,” 
1906, 75 L.J.P. 9^). 

Writers frequently describe the exterritoriality of both em¬ 
bassies and ships as absolute. There is, however, this differ¬ 
ence, that the exterritoriality of the latter not being, like that 
of embassies, a derived one, there seems to be no ground for 
limitaition of H. It was, nevertheless, laid down by the arbitrators 
in the “ Alabama ” case (Cockburn dksenting),that the privilege 
of exterritoriality accorded to vessel* htid not been admitted 
into the law of nations as an absolute right, but solely Os a 
proceeding founded on the principle of courtesy and mutual 
deference between different nations, and that it could therefore 
“ never be appealed to for the protection of acts done in violation 
of neutrality.” 

The exterritorial settlements in the Far East, the privilege* 
of Christibns under the arrangements made with the Ottoman 
I’orte, and other exeeptions from local jttrkdictiTOS, are subject 
to the conditions laid (iown in the treiities by*whi«h -they have 
been created. There are also cases in which British 'oommuaities 
ha\'c grown up in barbarous countries without the consent 
of aJiy local authority. All these are regulated by orders, in 
council, issued now in virtue of the Foreign J urkdietiqn; Act 
1890, an act enabling toe crown to exercise any jurisdiction it 
miay have “ within a foreign Country ” in as ample a mannpr 
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as^if 'it had been/acquired oesinn (w'cnaiqaeat^of.ttrritcit^;’’ 

very exceptaonaJ; case of cMteeritorielity is that‘granted to' 
pope'under a specmTltalian enactaient: ■ ■ ' {t. Ba^) - 

BXTDVnON (Lat. extorsio, frdkn \xkit'fuere, to twist: ont. toi 
take away by force), in Englith laW toe: term applied to the: 
•exaction by public oSkers of money or money’s worth not due 
at all, or in excess of what is clue, or before it is dbe. iiueh: 
exaction, unless made in ^ood faith (i.e. in bemast mistake: as 
to thesura properly payable), is a misdemeanour by the common 
law and is punishable 1 ^ fine and for) imprisonment. Besides 
the punishment above stated, an action for twice the value of 
the thing extorted lies against ofiTieers of the kingf 1275, ^ Ediw. 1 . 
c. 26). There ore numerous provisions for the punishment of 
particular officers who moke illegal exactions or take illegal 
fees: e.g. sheriffs and their officers (Sheriffs Act 1887), county 
court bailiffs (County Courts Act 1888), clerks of courts of 
justice, and gaolers who exact fees from prisoners. A gaoler 
is also punishable for detaining the corpse of a prisoner as 
security for debt. The term “ public officer ” is not limited to 
offices under the crown ; and there are old: iwecedcnte of criminal 
proceedings for extortion against ehurchwarden.s, and against 
millers and ferrymen who demand tolls in excess of what is 
customary under their franchise. 

The term extortion is also applied to the exaction of money 
or money’s worth by menaces of personal violence or by 
threats to accuse of crime or to publish defamatory matter 
about another person. These offences fall partly under the head 
(jt robliery and partly under blackmail, or what ia French is 
termed chaxia^e. 

Si-o Russell on Crimes (tali od., vol. i. p. 423 ; voi hi. p. 348). 

EXTRACT (from Lat. extrahert, to draw out), in pharmacy, 
the name given to preparations farmed by evaporating or con¬ 
centrating solutions of active principles ; tincturn are solutions 
which have not been subjected to any evaporation. “ Liquid 
extracts ” are those of a syrupy consistency, and are generally 
jireparcd by treating the drug with the solvent (water, alcohol, 
..c.) and concentrating tlie solutioiv until it attains the desired 
( unsistency. “ Ordintiry extracts ” are thick, tenacious and 
sometimes even dry preparations; they are obtained by evaporat¬ 
ing solutions us obtained above, or the juices expressed from 
the plants. 

Extraction, in chemical technology, is n process for separating 
one sub,stance from another by taking advantage of the vaiydng 
solubility of the components in some chosen solvent. The term 
" lixiviation ” i.s used when water is the solvent. In laboratory 
practice all the common solvents are employed. With small quan¬ 
tities it may .suffice to shake the substance with the solvent, the 
mixture being heated if necessary, filter and distil or otherwise 
remove the solvent from the distillate. For larger quantities 
continuous extraction is advisable. This may be carried' out 
in many forms of apparatus ; one of tlie most convenient is 
the .Soxhlct extractor, in which the extract siphons into the 
flask containing the solvent, and .so maintains the quantity of 
available solvent practically constant. Continuous extraction 
is generally the practice in technology. One of the most im¬ 
portant applications is in the fat and gelatine industries. 

EXTRADITION (Lat. ex, out, and tradiUn, handing over), 
the surrender of an alleged criminal for trial by a foreign state 
where he has taken refuge, to the state against which the alleged 
offence has been committed. When a peraon who has committed 
an offence in one country escapes to another, what is the duty 
of the latter with regard to him ? Should the country of refuge 
try him in its own courts according to its own law.s, qg deliver 
him up to the country whose laws he has broken ? To the 
general question international law gives no certain answer. 
Some jurists, Grotius aimong them, indine to hold that a state 
i.s bound to give up fugitive criminals, but the majority appear 
to deny the obligation as a matter of right, and prefer to put 
it on the ground’of comity. And the universal practice of nations 
is to .surrender criminals only in consequence of some special- 
treaty with the country which demands them. 

There are two practical difficulties about extraditidn -which 


< 

halve pEoltobly.preventod the ^tofwtbdtienyrunifoRn rul»;mi 4 hei 
subject One is.the variatMa tt'toedcfiRitiMttofitirirM^deiit^ , 
by difietoBtf countries. The Bcoend. is the p9Mlbility Af'the. 
process of tradition being omftloyed to get of Supeieetei 
who is-wented by bis.cawntTy, not'rcaUy for a criminsff, butJor 
a political offense. In modem - atmtes, and rhore perticulMly 
in England,' offences: of a political, character have alwayaibeea 
carefully excluded from the opeiatiori -of-the law.of extradititut, 1 

I. UiWTBD KirtoDott.—The Extradition Acts 189072875 
(33 & 34 Viet, oc. 62, and 36 & 57 Viet. c. 60) and the JHigitive, 
Offenders'Act 1881 (44 & 45 Viet, e, 69) deal with different, 
branches of the some subjert, the recovery and surrender 
fugitive - criminals. The Extradition Ajts apply in ton case of 
countries with which Great Britain, has-extradition treatns. 
The Fugitive Offenders Act applies—(r) as- between the; United 
Kingdom and any British possession, (2) os between-any .two 
British possessions, and (3) as between the United Eingdpm 
or a British possession and certain foreign countries, such -W 
Turkey and China, in which the orown exercises- foreign jwisr 
diction. 

Conditions of Surrender.■~-ln spate of semte earlier autoorities 
it has long been .settled that in English- law there is no power to 
surrender fugitive criminals to a foreign country witoout express 
statutory authority. Such authority k now given, by the 
Extradition Acts 1870-1873, but only in the case of the offences- 
theroin specified, and with regard to countries with which an 
arrangement has been entered into, and to which the acts have 
been applied by order in council. The acts, are further to be - 
applied, subject to such “ conditions, exceptions and qu^ifka- 
tiojis as may be deemed expedient ” (s -.»}.; and these conditions, 
&c., are invariably to be found in toe-extradition-treaty winch 
is set out in the order in council -applying the Extradition Acts 
to a particular country. To support a. demand for extradition 
from Great Britain it is therefore necessary to show that the 
offence i.s one of those enumerated in toe Extradition Acts, and 
also in the particular treaty, and that the acts charged atnount 
to toe offence according to the laws both oi Groat Britain and of 
the state'demanding the surrender. 

Surrender 4/ Subjeets.-~A further question arises where a state 
is called on to surrender one of its- own subjects. Some of the 
treaties, such as those with France aiid Germany, stipulate 
that neither contracting party shall surrender its own subjects, 
and in such cases u British subject oannot -be surrendered by 
hk own country. The treaties with Spain, Switxerland and 
Luxemburg provide for the surrender by Great Britain of her 
own subjects, but there is no reciprocity. Other treaties, .such 
as those with Austria,. Belgium, Kussia a-nd the Netherlands,, 
give each party the option of surrendering or refusing to surrender 
Its own subjects in each particular case. Under such, treaties 
British subjects are surrendered unless the Secretary of state 
intervenes to forbid it. Lastly, some treaties, such as that with 
the United States, contain no restriction of this kind, and the 
subjects of each power are freely surrendered to the other. 
Surrender by Great Britain, is also subject to the following 
restrictions contained in s. 3 of the Extradition Act 187,0 •.-i*- 
(1) that the offence is not of a political character, and the requisi¬ 
tion has not been made witli a view to try and punish for an 
offence of a political character; (a) that the prisoner shall not 
be liable to t>e tried for any but the specified extradition offences; 
(3) that he shall not be surrendered until he has been tried and 
served his sentence for offences committed in, Great BritaiB.; 
and (4) that he shall not be actually given up until fifteen days 
after his committal for extradition, so as to allow of an.applica¬ 
tion to the courts. 

Pditical Offences. —The question as to what: constitutes a 
political offence is one of some nicety. It was discussed in In 
re Castioni (1890, i Q.B. 149), where it wa* heldj following the 
opinion of Mr J ustice Stephen in his History of. toe Criminal Law, 
tltat to give an offence a political charactcr itziiust be-" inctdental 
to and form part of pditical disturbances,”. Extradition, was 
accordingly n^sed for homicide committed in toe-coursaqi an 
armed rising against the constituted authorities, - In. the ipofA 
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recent case of In re Meunier (1894, a O-B- 415), an Anarchist 
whs d\arged with causing two explosions in Paris—one at the 
Caf^ Viry resulting in the death of two persons, and the other 
at certain barracks. It was not contended that the outrage 
at-the caf6 was a political crime, but it was argued that the 
explosion at the barracks came within the description. The 
court, however, held that to constitute a political offence there 
must be two or more parties in the state, each seeking to impose 
a government of its own choice on the other, which was not the 
case with regard to Anarchist crimes. The party of anarchy 
was the enemy of nil governments, and its effects were directed 
primarily against the genjral body of citizens. The test applied 
in the earlier case is perhaps tho more satisfactory of the two. 

With regard to the provision that surrender shall not be 
granted if the requisition has in fact been made with a view to 
try and punish for an offence of a political character, it was 
decided in the case of Arton (i8q6, i Q.B. 108) that a mere sug¬ 
gestion, that after his surrender for a non-political crime, the 
prisoner would be interrogated on political matters (his alleged 
complicity in the Panama scandal), and punished for his refusal 
to answer, was not enough to bring him within the provision. 
The court also held that it had no jurisdiction to entertain a 
suggestion that the request of the French government for his 
extradition was not made in good faith and in the interests of 
justice. 

Extradition Offeners. —The following is a list of crimes in 
respect of which extradition may be provided for under the 
Extradition Acts 1870-1873, and the Slave Trade Act 1873. 
Extradition Art 1870:—(i) Murder; (2) Attempt to murder; 
(3) Conspiracy to murder; (4) Manslaughter; (5) Counter¬ 
feiting and altering money, uttering counterfeit or altered money ; 
(6) Forgery, counterfeiting, and altering and uttering what is 
forged or counterfeited or altered ; (7) Embezzlement and 
larceny ; (8) Obtaining money or goods by false pretences ; 
(9) Crimes by bankrupts against bankruptcy law; (10) Fraud 
by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, trustee or director, nr member 
or public officer of any company made criminal by any law for the 
time being in force ; (11) Rape ; (12) Abduction ; (13) Child¬ 
stealing; (14) Burglary and housebreaking ; (15) Arson ; (16) 
Robbery with violence ; (17) Threats by letter nr otherwise with 
intent to extort; (18) Crimes committed at sea: (a) Piracy by 
the law of nations; (A) Sinking or destroying a ve.sscl at sea, or 
attempting or conspiring to do so ; (c) Assault on a ship on the 
high seas, with intent to destroy life or to do grievous bodily harm; 
{d) Revolt, orconspiring to revolt, by two or more persons on board 
a ship on the high seas against the authority of the master; 
(19) Bribery. Extradition Act 1873:—(20) Kidnapping and false 
imprisonment; (21) Perjury and subornation of perjury. This 
act also extends to indictable offences under 24 .& 25 Viet, 
cc. 96, 97, 98, 99,' 100, and amending and substituted acts. 
Among such offences included in various extraditibn treaties 
are the following:—(22) Obtaining valuable .securities by false 
pretences ; (23) Receiving any money, valuable security or 
other property, knowing the same to have been stolen or unlaw¬ 
fully obtained ; (24) Falsification of accounts (see In re Arton, 
1896, I Q.B. 509); (25) Malicious injury to Jjroperty, if such 
offence be indictable; (26) Knowingly making; without lawful 
authority, any instrument, tool or engine adapted and intended 
for the counterfeiting of coin of the realm ; (27) Abandoning 
children; exposing or unlawfully detaining them ; (28) Any 
malicious act done with intent to endanger the safety of any 
person in a railway train ; (29) Wounding or inflicting grievous 
bodily harm ; (30) Assault occasioning actual bodily harm ; 
(31) Assaulting a magistrate or peace or public officer ; (32) 
Indecent assault; (33) Unlawful carnal knowledge, or any 
attempt to have unlawful carnal knowledge, of a girl under age ; 
(34) Bigamy; (35) Administering drugs or using instruments 
with intent to procure the miscarriage of women; (36) Any 
indictable offence under the laws for the time being in force in 
relation to bankruptcy. Slave Trade Act 1873 (36 & 37 Viet, 
c. 88, s. 27):—(37) Dealing in slaves in such manner as to 
constitute^'criminal offence against the laws of both states. 


The United Kingdom has extradition treaties with practically 
all dvilized foreign countries; and though it is not practicable 
to state which of the statutory extradition offences are included 
in each, it may be said gei^rally that crimes i to 17 inclusive 
are covered in all, though Rumania has reserved the right to 
refuse, and Portugal does refuse, to surrender for a crime punish¬ 
able with death. 

The act of 1873 provides for the surrender of accessories 
before and after the fact to extradition crimes, and most of the 
treaties contain a clause by which extradition is to be granted 
for participation in any of the crimes specified in the treaty, 
provided that such participation is punishable by the laws of 
both countries. Several of the treaties also contain clauses 
providing for optional surrender in respect of any crime not 
expressly mentioned for which extradition can be granted by 
the laws of both countries. 

It is further to be noted that the restrictions on surrender 
in the Extradition Acts apply only to surrenders by Great Britain. 
Foreign countries may surrender fugitives to Great Britain 
without any treaty, if they are willing to do so and their law 
allows of it, and such surrenders have not infrequently been 
made. But when surrendered for an extradition crime, the 
pri.soner cannot he tried in England for any other crime com¬ 
mitted before such surrender, until he has been restored, or has 
had an opportunity of returning, to the foreign state from which 
he was extradited. 

Procedure .—To obtain from a foreign country the extradition of 
a fugitive from the United Kingdom, it is necessary to procure 
a warrant for his arrest, and to send it, or a certified copy, to the 
home secretary together with such further evidence as is required 
by the treaty with the country in question. In most cases 
an information or deposition containing evidence which would 
justify a committal for trial in Great Britain will be required. 
The home secretary will then communicate through the foreign 
secretary and the proper diplomatic channels with the foreign 
authorities, and in case of urgency will ask them by telegraph for 
a provisional arrest. For the arrest in the United Kingdom of 
fugitive criminals, whose extradition is requested by a foreign 
state, two procedures are provided in ss. 7 and 8 of the act of 
1870(i) On a diplomatic requisition supported by the warrant 
of arrest and documentary evidence, the home secretaiy, if he 
thinks the crime is not of a politiail character, will order the 
chief magistrate at Bow Street to proceed ; and such magistrate 
will then i.ssiic a warrant of arrest on such evidence as would be 
required if the offence had been committed in the United King¬ 
dom. (2) More summarily, any magistrate or justice of the peace 
may issue a provisional warrant of arrest on evidence which 
would support such a warrant if the crime had I'leen committed 
within his jurisdiction. In practice a sworn information is re¬ 
quired, but this may be based on a telegram from the foreign 
authorities. The magistrate or justice must ttien report the 
issue of the warrant to the home secretaiy, who may cancel it 
and discharge the prisoner. When arrested on the provision'll 
warrant, the prisoner will toe brought up before a magistrate 
and remanded to Bow Street, and will then be further remanded 
until the magistrate at Bow Street is notified that a formal 
requisition for surrender has been made; and unless .such 
requisition is made in reasonable time the prisoner is entitled 
to lie discharged. The examination of the prisoner prior to his 
committal for extradition ordinarily takes place at Bow Street. 
I'he magistrate is required to hear evidence that the alleged 
offence is of a political character or is not an extradition crime. 
If satisfiecl in these respects, and if the foreign warrant of arrest 
is duly authenticated, and evidence is given which according 
to English law would justify a committal for trial,*if the prisoner 
has not yet been tried, or would prove a conviction if he has 
already been convicted, the magistrate will commit him for 
extradition. Under the Extradition Act 1895 the home secretary, 
if of opinion that removal to Bow Street would be dangerous to 
the prisoner’s life, or prejudicial to his health, may order the case 
to be taken by a magistrate at the place where the prisoner .was 
apprehended, or then is, and the magistrate may order, the 
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prisoner to be detained in such place. After committal for extra* 
dition, every prisoner has fifteen days in which to apply for 
hcdteas corpus, and after such period, or at the close of the habeas 
corpus proceedings if they are unsuCcessful, the home secretary 
issues his warrant for surrender, and the prisoner is handed over 
to the officers of the foreign government. 

The Extradition Acts apply to the British colonies, the 
governor being substituted for the secretary of state. Their 
operation may, however, be suspended by order in council, as 
in the case of Canada, where the colony has passed an Extradition 
Act of its own (see Statutory Rules and Orders). 

Fugitive Offenders Act .—There are no extradition treaties 
with certain countries in which the crown exercises foreign juris¬ 
diction, such as Cyprus^ Turkey, Egypt, China, Japan, Corea, 
Zanzibar, Morocco, Siam, Persia, Somali, &c. In these countries 
the P'ugitive Offenders Act t88i (44 & 45 Viet. c. 69) has been 
applied, pursuant to s. 36 of that statute, and the measures for 
obtaining surrender of a fugitive criminal are the same as in a 
British colony. The act, however, only applies to persons over 
whom the crown has jurisdiction in these territories, and generally 
is expressly reiitricted to British subjects. 

Under this act a fugitive from one part of the king’s dominions 
to another, or to a country where the crown exercises foreign 
jurisdiction, may be brought hack by a procedure analogous to 
extradition, but applicable only to treason, piraty' and offences 
punishable with twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
or more. The original warrant of arrest must be endorsed by one 
of several authorities where the offenders happen to be,—in 
practice by the homo secretary in the United Kingdom and by 
the governor in a colony. Pending the arrival of the original 
warrant a provisional arrest may be made, as under the Ex¬ 
tradition Acts. The fugitive must then be brought up for 
examination before a local magistrate, who, if the endorsed 
warrant is duly authenticated, and evidence is produced “ which, 
according to the law administered by the magistrate, raises a 
strong or probable ]jresumption that the offender committed the 
offence, and that the act applies to it,” may commit him for re- 
^rn. An interval of fifteen days is allowed for habeas corpus pro¬ 
ceedings, and (s. 10) the ctmrt has a large discretion to discharge 
the prisoner, or impose terras, if it thinks the case frivolous, or 
that the return would be unjust or oppressive, or too severe 
a punishment. The next step is for the home secretary in the 
United Kingdom, and the governor in a colony, to issue a 
warrant for the return of the prisoner, lie must be removed 
within a month, in the absence of reasonable cause to the con¬ 
trary. If not prosecuted within six months after arrival, or if 
acquitted, he is entitled to be sent back free of cost. 

In the case of fugitive offenders from one part of the United 
Kingdom to another, it is enough to get the warrant of arrest 
backed by a magistrate having jurisdiction in that part of 
the United Kingdom where the offender happens to be. A 
warrant issued by a metropolitan police magistrate may be 
executed, without backing, by a metropolitan police officer any¬ 
where, and there are certain other exceptions, but as a rule a 
warrant cannot be executed without being backed by a local 
magistrate. (J. E. V. W.) 

e. Unitbd States. —Foreign extradition is purely an affair of 
the United States, and not for the individual states themselves. 
Upon a demand upon the United States for extradition, there is 
a preliminary examination before a commis.sioner or judge before 
there can be a surrender to the foreign government (Revised 
Statutes, Title LXVl.; 22 Statutes at Large, 215). It is enough 
to show probable guilt (Ornelas v. Ruis, i6i Unil^id States 
Reports, 502). An extradition treaty covers crimes previously 
committed. If a Power, with which the United States have 
such a treaty, surrenders a fugitive charged with a crime not 
included in ^e treaty, he may be tried in the United States for 
such crime. Inter-state extradition is regulated by act of Con¬ 
gress under the Constitution of the United States (Article LV. s. 
2 ; United States Revised Statutes, s. 5278). A surrender may 
be demanded of one properly charged with an act which con¬ 
stitutes a crime under the laws of the demanding state, although 


it be no crime in the other state. Aporty improperly surrendered 
ma^ be released by writ of habeas corpus, either from a state or 
United States court (Robb v. ConoUy, 111 U.S. l^eports, 624). On 
his return to the state from which he fled, he is sybject to prosecu¬ 
tion for any crime, though on a foreign extradition the law is other¬ 
wise (Lascelles v. Georgia, 148 U.S. Reports, 537). (s. E. B.). 

See Sir E. Clarke, Treatise upon the Law of Exiradition (4th ed., 
1904); Biron and Chalmers, Law and Practice of Extradition (1903). 

EXTRADOS (extra, outside, Fr. dos, back), the architectural 
term for the outer boundary of the voussoirs of an arch (qx.). 

EXTREME UNCTION, a sacrament of the Roman ^tholic 
Church. In James v. 14 it is ordained that, if any believer is 
sick, he shall call for the elders ef th^church; and they shall 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord ; 
and the prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, it shall be 
forgiven him. 

Origen reprobated medical art on the ground that the pre¬ 
scription here cited is enough; modern faith-healers and peculiar 
people have followed in his wake. The Catholic Church has more 
wisely left physicians in possession, and elevated the anointing 
of the sick into a sacrament to be used only in cases of mortal 
sickness, and even then not to the exdu.sion of the healing art. 

It has been general since the 9th century. The council of 
Florence A.n. 1439 thus defined it:— 

" The fifth sacrament is extreme unction. Its *atter is olive 
oil, blessed by a bishop. It shall not be given except to a sick person 
whose death is apprehended. He shall be anointed in the following 
places: the eyes, cans, no.strils, mouth, hands, feet, reins. The 
form of the sacrament is this : Through this anointing of thee and 
through its most jiious mercy, be forgiven all thy sins of sight, &c. 

. . . and HO in respect of the other organs. A priest can administer 
this sacrament. But its effect is to make whole the mind, and, 
so far as it is expedient, the body as wcU." 

This sacrament supplements that of penance (viz. remission 
of post-baptismal sin) in the sense that any guilt unconfessed or 
left over after normal penances imposed by confessors is purged 
thereby. It was discussed in the J2th century whether this 
sacrament is indelible like baptism, or whether it can be repeated; 
and the latter view, that of Peter Lombard, prevailed. 

It was a popular opinion in tlie middle ages that extreme 
unction extinguishes all ties and links with this world, so that he 
who has received it must, if he recovers, renounce the eating of 
flesh and matrimonial relations. A few peasants of Lombardy 
still believe that one who has received extreme unction ought to 
be left to die, and that sick people may be starved to death 
through the withholding of food on superstitious grounds. Such 
opinions, combated by bishops and councils, were due to the 
influence of the consolamenlum of the Cathar.s (q.v.). In both 
sacraments the death-bed baptism of an earlier age seems to 
sundve, and they both fulfil a deep-seated seed of the human 
spirit. 

Some Gnostics sprinkled the heads of the dying with oil and 
water to render them invisible to the powers of darkness ; but in 
the East generally, where the need to compete with the Cathar 
sacrament of Consolatio was less acutely felt, extreme unction 
is unknown. The Latinizing Armenians adopted it from Rome 
in the crusading epoch. At an earlier date, however, it was usual 
to anoint the dead. 

In the Roman Church the bishop blesses the oil of the sick 
used in extreme unctions on Holy Thursday at the Chrismal 
Mass,* using the following prayer of the sacramentaries of 
Gelasius and Hadrian :— 

‘‘ Send forth, we pray Tlicc, O Lord, Thy holy spirit, the Paraclete 
from Heaven, into this fatness of oil, wliich Thou hast deigned to 
produce from the green wood for refreshment of mind and body; 
and through Thy holy benediction may it he for all that anoint, taste, 
touch, a protection of mind and body, of soul and spirit, unto the 
casing away of all pain, all weakness, all sickness of mind and body ; 
wherefore Thou hast anointed priest, kings and prophets and mart^s 
with thy chrism, perfected by Thee, O Lord, blessed and abiding in 
our bowels in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

See L. Duchesne, Origines du Cull* Chritien (Paris, 1898). 
____ (F. C. C.) 

* The oil left over from the year before is burnt. 
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BfWMWJHttTZ, «Mf 4 T«AS (1690-1764), Qprpian wbbi, 
was from 1750 rabbi in Altona. He was « of erudition, 
but he owed his fipie chie$y to his personaUty. Few men of tiie 
period so profoui^dly impressed their mar)c on JewUh lijEo. He 
became specially notorious because of a curious controversy 
that arose concerning the amulets which Eybeschiitz was sus¬ 
pected of issuing. These amulets recognized the Messianic 
claims of Sabbatai Sebi (q.v.), and a famous rabbinic con¬ 
temporary of Eybeschiitz, Jacob Eniden, boldly accused him 
of heresy. The controversy was a momentous incident in Uie 
Jewish life of the period,.and though there is insuffioient evidence 
against Eybeschiitz, .Etnden may be credited with having 
crushed the lingering b^f in Sabbatai current even in some 
orthodox circles. (i. A.) 

EYCK, VAN, the name of a family of Flemish painters in whoso 
works the rise and mature development of art in western Flanders 
are represented. Though bred in the valley of the Meuse, they 
finally establbhcd their professional domicile in Ghent and in 
Bruges ; and there, by skill and inventive genius, tlicy changed 
tJie traditional Jiabits ol the earlier schools, remodelled the 
primitive forms of Flemish design, and introduced a complete 
revolution into the toclmical methods of execution familiar to 
their countrymen. 

I. Hubert (lluybrocht) van ICyck (? 1366-1426) was the 
olde.st and most remarkable of this race of artists. The date 
of his birth and tho records of his progress are lost amidst the 
ruins of the earlier civilization of the valley of the Meuse. He 
■was bom about 1366, at Maeseyck, under the shelter or protection 
of a Benedictine convent, in which art imd letters had been 
cultivated from the beginning of the 8th centuiy'. But after a 
long series of wars—when the country became insecure, and the 
schools which had flourished in the towns decayed—he wandered 
to Flanders, and there for the first time gained a name. As court 
painter to the hereditary prince of Buigundy, and as client to 
one of the richest of the Ghent patricians, Hubert is celebrated. 
Hure, in middle age, between 1410 and 1420, he signalized 
himself as the inventor of a now method of painting. Here he 
lived in the pay of Philip of Charolais till 3421. Here he painted 
pictures for tho corporation, whose chief magistrates honoured 
iiim with a state visit in 1424. His principal masterpiece, 
the “ Worship of the Lamb,’’ commissioned by Jodocus Vijdts, 
lord of Pamcle, is tlie noblest creation of the Flemish school, a 
piece of which wc possess all the parts dispersed from St Bavon 
in Ghent to the galleries of Brussels and Berlin,—one upon which 
Hubert laboured till he died, leaving it to 1)0 completed by his 
brother. Almost unique as an illustration of contemporary 
feeling for Christian art, this great composition atn only be 
matched l)y the “ Fount of Salvation,” in the museum of Madrid. 
It represents, on numerous panels, Christ on the judgment seat, 
with the Virgin and St John the Baptist at His sides, hearing 
the songs of the angels, and contemplated by Adapi and Eve, 
and, beneath him, the J^amb shedding His blood in tho presence 
of angels, apo.stles, prophets, martyrs, knights and hermits. 
On the outer sides of the panels are the Virgin and the angel 
annunciate, the siljyls and prophets Who foretold the coming 
of the Lord, and the donors in prayer at the fee^ of the Baptist and 
Evangelist. After this great work was finished it was placed, 
in i4jC, on an altar in St Bavon of Ghent, with an inscription 
on the framework describing Hubert as “ maior quo nemo 
repertus,” and setting forth, in colours as imperishable as the 
picture itself, that Hubert began and John afterwards brought 
it to perfection. John van Eyck certainly wished to guard 
against an error which ill-informed posterity showed itself 
but too prone to foster, the error that he alone had composed 
and carried out an altarpiece executed jointly by Hubert and 
himself. His contemporaries may be credited with full know¬ 
ledge of the truth in this respect, and the facts were equally 
well known to the duke of Burgundy or the chiefs of the corpora¬ 
tion of Bruges, who visited the painter’s house in state in 1432, 
and the members of tlie chamber of rhetoric at Ghent, who 
reproduced the Agnus Dei as a tableau 'vivant in 14^6. Yet 
a later generation p{ Flemings forgot the claims qf Hubert, 


aud gave the honours that were his due to his qrotber Jg^n 
e«luS|iv.ely, 

The sql^itm grandeur of church art in the j 5th centqry never 
fo^d, out of Italy, a nobler exponent than Hubert van, Eyck. 
His representation of Christ os the ju( 3 ge, between the Virgin and 
St John, affords a fine display of realistic truth, combined with 
pure drawing anB gorgeous cqloux, and a happy union of earnest¬ 
ness and simplicity witli the demest religious feeling. In contrast 
with earlier productions q£ the Flemish school, it shows a singular 
depA of tone a^d great richness of detail. ' Finished with sur¬ 
prising skill, it is executed with tlie new oil medium, of which 
Hubert shared the invention with his brother, but of which no 
rival artists at the lime possessed the secret,—a medium which 
consists of subtle mixtures of oil arid varnish applied to the 
moistening of pigments after a fashion-, only kept secret for a 
time from gildsmen of neighbouring cities, but unrevealed to 
tlie Italians till near the dose of the 15th eentur)-. When Hubert 
died on the iSth of September 1426 he wa.s buried in the chapel 
on tlie altar of which his masterpiece was placed. According 
to a tradition as old as the i6th century, his arm was prc.sen'ed 
as a relic in a casket above tlie portal of St Bavon of Ghent. 
During a life of much apparent activity and surprising successes 
he taught the elements of his art to his brother John, who sur¬ 
vived him. 

2. John (Jan) van Evat (? 3385-1440). Tho date of his 
birth is not more accurately known than that of his elder brother, 
but he was born much later than Hubert, who took charge of 
him and made him his “ disciple.” Under this tuition John 
learnt to draw and paint, and mastered the properties of colours 
from Pliny. Later on, Hubert admitted him into partnership, 
and both were mado court paiiitors to Philip of Gharolais, After 
the breaking up of the prince’s household in 1421, John became 
his own master, left tlie workshop of Htibert, and took an 
engagement as painter to John of Bavaria, at that time resident 
at the Hague us count of Holland. From the Hague he rotumecl 
in 1424 to take service witli Philip, now duke of llurguncly, at a 
salary of 100 livres per annum, and from that time till his death 
John van Eyck remained the faithful servant of his prince, 
who never treated him otherwise than graciously. He wids 
frequently employed in mission-s of trust; and following the 
fortunes of a chief who was always in the saddle, he appears for 
a time to have been in ceaseless motion, receiving extra pay for 
secret services at Leiden, drawing his .salary at Bruges, yet 
settled in a fixed abode at Lille. In 1428 lie joined the erabassy 
sent by Philip the Good to Lisbon to beg the hand qf Isabella 
of Port^al. His portrait of the bride fixed tlie duke’s choice. 
After his return he settled finally at Brugc.s, where he married, 
and his wife bore him a daughter, known in after years as a nun 
in tlie convent of Maeseyck. At the diristening of this child 
the duke was sponsor, and this was but one of many distinctions 
by which Pliilip the Good rewarded his painter’s merits. Numer¬ 
ous altarpieces and portraits now give proof'of van Eyck's 
extensive practice. As finished works of art and modcl.s of 
conscientious labour they arc all worthy of the name they 
bear, though not of equal excellence, none being better than 
tlioso which were completed about 1432. Of an earlier period, 
a '* Consecration of Thomas k Beekct ’’ has been preserv^, and 
may now be seen at Chatsworth, bearing the date of 1421 ; no 
doubt this picture would give a fair representation of van Eyck’s 
talents at the moment when he started as an independent 
muster, but that time and accidents of omission and commission 
have altered its state to such an extent that no conclusive opinion 
can be formed respecting it. The panels of the “ Worship of 
the Lamb ” were completed nine years later. They shqw that 
Jolin van Eyck was quite able to work in the spiKt'of his brother. 
He had not only the lines of Hubert’s poinpositipns to guide 
him, he had also those parts to look e-t to study which 
Hubert had finished. He continued the work with almost 
as much vigour as his master. Hjs own experimee had been 
increased by travel, and he had,seep the finest varieties ol 
landscape in Portugal and the Spanish,provinces. This enabled 
him to transfer to his pictures the .charming scenery qf Vds 
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moiiesminy than tho^ of IHaiidersj and thif ha-did. withaccivracy 
and not without poetic feeling, W« may ascritw much lOf the 
success which attended his efforts to complete the altaipiece 
of Ghent to the cleverness with whjfh he reproduced' the varied 
aspect of changing scenery, reminiscent here of the oraqge 
groves of Cintra, there of the bluffs and crags of his native 
valley. In alt these backgrounds, thouglt we miss the scientific 
rules of perspective with which the van Eycks were not familiar, 
we find such delicate perceptions of gradations in tone, such 
atmosphere, yet such minuteness and perfection of finish, tliat our 
admiration never flags. Nor is the colour less brilliant or the 
touch less firm than in Hubert’s panels. John only differs from 
his brother in lieing less ma-sculine and less sternly religious. 
He excels in two splendid likenesses of Jodocus Vijdts and his 
wife Catherine Burluuts. The same vigorous style and coloured 
key of harmony characterizes the small “Virgin and Child" of 
I4,;s at Ince, and the Madonna,probably of the same date, 
at tile Louvre, executed for Rollin, chancellor of Burgundy. 
Contemporary with these, the male portraits in the National 
Callcrv, and the “ Man with the Pinks,” in the Berlin Museum 
(1.J32-T4.54), .sliow no relaxation of power; but later creations 
display no further progres.;, unless wi; accept as progress a more 
searching rlelira<'y of finish, counterbalanced by an excessive 
softness of rounding in flesh contours. An unfaltering minute¬ 
ness of hand and great tenderness of treatment may be found, 
combined with .angularity of drapery and some awkwardness 
of attitude in the full-length portrait couple (John Amolfini and 
his wife) at the National Gallery (1434), in which a rare insigtit 
into the detail of animal nature is revealed in a study of a terrier 
dog. A “ Madonna with Saints,’’ at Dresden, equally soft and 
minute, charms us l>y the masleiy with which an architectural 
background is put in. The bold and energetic striving of earlier 
days, the strong bright tone, are not equalled by the soft blending 
and lender tints of the later one,s. Sometimes a crude ruddi- 
ne.ss in flesh strikes us .as a growing defect, an instance of which 
is the picture in the museum of Bruges, in which Canon-van der 
Paelcn is represented kneeling before the Virgin under the 
protection of St George {14,14). From first to last van Eyck 
retains his ability in portraiture. Fine specimotts are the two 
male likenesses in the gallery of \Terma( 14,16), and a female, the 
master’s wife, in the gallery of Bruge.s (14,19). His death in 
1440/41 at Bruges is authentically recorded. He was buried 
in St Donat. Like many great artists he formed but few pupils. 
Hubert’s di.sciple, Jodocus of Ghent, hardly does honour to his 
master’.s teaching, and only acquires importance after he has 
thrown off some of the peculiarities of Flemish teaching. Petrus 
Cristus, who was taught by John, remains immeasurably behind 
him in eveiy-thing that relates to art. But if the personal 
influence of the van Eycks was .small, that of their works was 
immcn.se, and it is not too much to say tliat their example, 
taken in conjunction with that of van der Weyden, determined 
the current and practice of painting throughout the whole of 
Europe north of the Alps for nearly a century. 

Sfc also Waagen, Hubert and Johann van Evek (1822): VpU, 
Werhe des Jan van livc-k (1900) ; L. Kaintnerer on tlie Uvo faviulies iu 
Kiiackfusa's Kunstler-^lono^raphicn (i8y8). (J. A. C.) 

EYE, a market town and municipal Ixirough in the Eye 
parliamentary division of Suffolk, England ; 94^- m. N.E. from 
London by the Great Eastern railway, the terminus of a branch 
from the Ipswich-Norwich line. Pop. (1901) 3004. The church 
of St Peter and St Paul is mainly of J’crpendicular flint work, 
with Early English portions and a fine Perpendicular rood 
screen. Jl was formerly attached to a Benedictine priory. 
Slight fragments of a Norman castle crown a mound ofgjrobably 
earlier construction. There are a town hail, corn exchange, 
and grammar school founded in 1566. P<rewing is the chief 
indu3tr}^ The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors. Area, 4410 acres. 

Eyo (flfva. Aye) was once surrounded by a stream, from 
which it is .said to have derived its name. Leland says it was 
situated in a m.T,r.sh and had formerly been accessible by river 
vessels from Cromer, though the river was then only navigable 


ti0,aitr?ton, 14 la. iEye., From thp .ctigpoywy Pf 
bones anfl Roman urns .and. .ooins it ha$ .batn tbongbt ^ 
place \vas once the geinstery of a Ijlatpan jg^p, W^lw-.^ J. 
gave the loidship of Eye to Robert a No^an, iyhp bwlt, a 
qastle and a Benedictine monastery whiffli was aft subordinate 
to tile abbey of Bernay in Normandy. Eye is a borough by 
prescription. In 4205 King John |;ratited to the townsmen a 
charter jr^ing them itom varjous )»Us and customs and from 
the jurisdiction of the shire and hundred fpurtr. , Later charters 
were grooted by Elizabeth ip i5sS and 1,574, by jam^ >>> 
j6iB 4, and by William III. in 1697. In, 1574 the lirough 'W«e 
newly incorporated under two bailfesj ten chiej! and tw^ty-fpur 
inferior burgesses, and an annual faweon Wbjt-^onday and a 
market on Saturday were granted! Two members were returned 
to each parliament from 1571 till 1834, when the Reform Act 
reduced the membership to one. By the Redistribution Act of 
1885 tlie representation was merged in the Eye division ,0,f the 
county. The making of pillow-Iace was formerly carried on 
extensively, but practically ceased with the introduction of 
machinery. 

1IYE,(<3. Eng. edge,GcT. Aiige; derived from an Indo-European 
root also seen in Lat. nc-ulus, the organ of vision (<7.!'.). 

Anatomy. —The eye consists of tlic eyeball, which is tlrp true 
organ of sight, as well as of certain musdes which move it, and 
of the lachrymal apparatus which keeps the front of it in a 
moist condition. The eyeball is contained in the front of the 
orbit and is a sphere of about an inch (24 mm.) in diameter. 
From the front of this u segment of a lesser s^cre projects 
slightly and forms the cvruca (fig. i, eu). There a.re three coats 



Fici. I. -Diagrammalic Section through ^ic Eyeball, 

cj, Conjunctiva. L, Lons. 

(II, Coniea. V, Vitreous body. 

.S( , Sclerotic. 2 , Zonule of Zinn, the ciliary 

ck, Choroid. piocoss being removed to 

/jc, Ciliary processes. siiow it. 

me, Ciliary muscle. p, C.inal of Potit. 

0 , Optic nerve. m, Yellow spot. 

/?, Retina, The dotted line behind tbe 

J, Iris. [humour. cornua represents its pos- 

*7, Anterior chamber of aqueous tcrior epithelium. 

to the eyeball, an external (protective), a middle (vascular), and 
;m internal (sensort-). There are also three refracting media, the 
aqueous humour, the lens and the vitreous humour or body. 

The protective coat consists of the sclerotic in the posterior 
fivc-sixtiis and the cornea in the anterior sixth. The sclerotic 
(fig. I, Se) is a firm fibrous coat, forming the “ white of the eye,” 
which posteriorly is pierced by the optic nerve and blends with 
the sheath of that nerve, while anteriorly it is continued into the 
cornea at the eomee-‘seleral jimetion. At this point a small canal, 
known as the canal of Schlemm, runs round the margin of the 
cornea in the subatance of the sclerotic (see fig. i), Between 
the sclerotic and the subjacent chorOid coat is a lymph space 
traversed by some loose pigmented connectii-e tissue^'-^the 
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lamina fusca. The cornea is quite continuous with the sclerotic 
but has a greater convexity. Under the microscope it is seen to 
consist of five layers. Most anteriorly there is a layer of stratified 
epithelium, then an anterior elastic layer, then the substantia 
propria of the cornea which is fibrous with spaces in which the 
stellate corneal corpuscles lie, while behind this is the posterior 
elastic layer and then a delicate layer of endothelium. The 
transparency of the cornea is due to the fact that all these 
structures have the same refractive index. 

The middle or vascular coat of the eye consists of the choroid, 
the ciliary processes and the iris. The choroid (fig. 1, ch) does not 
come quite as far forward as the corneo-scleral junction; it is 
composed of numerous ISloodjvcssels and pigment cells bound 
together by connective tissue and, superficially, is lined by a 
delicate layer of pigmented connective tissue called the lamina 
suprachoroidea in contact with the already-mentioned peri¬ 
choroidal lymph space. On the deep surface of the choroid is 
a structureless basal lamina. 

The ciliary processes are some seventy triangular ridges, 
radially arranged, with tlieir apices pointing backward (fig. s,pc), 
while their bases are level with the corneo-scleral junction. 
They are as vascular as the rest of the choroid, and contain in their 
interior the ciliary muscle, which consists of radiating and circular 
fibres. The radiating fibres (fig. i, me) rise, close to the canal of 
Schlemm, from the margin of the posterior elastic lamina of the 
cornea, and pftss backward and outward into tlie ciliary processes 
and anterior part of the choroid, which they pull forward when 
they contract. The circular fibres lie just internal to these and 
are few or wanting in short-sighted jieople. 

The iris (fig. J, f) is the coloured diaphragm of the eye, the 
centre of which is pierced to form the pupil; it is composed of a 
connective tissue stroma containing blood-ves.scls, pigment cells 
and muscle fibres. In front of it is a reflection of the same layer 
of endothelium which lines the back of the cornea, while behind 
both it and the ciliar)' processes is a double layer of epithelium, 
deeply pigmented, which really belongs to the retina. The pig¬ 
ment in the substance of the iris is x'ariously coloured in different 
individuals, and is often deposited after birth, so that, in newly- 
born European children, the colour of the eyes is often slate-blue 
owing to the black pigment at the back of the iris showing 
('trough. White, yellow or reddish-brown pigment is deposited 
liter in the substance of the iris, causing the appearance, with 
the black pigment behind, of grev, hazel or brown eyes. In 
blue-eyed people very little interstitial pigment is formed, while 
in Albinos the posterior pigment is also absent and the blood¬ 
vessels give the pink coloration. The muscle fibres of the iris 
are described as circular and radiating, though it is .still uncertain 
whether the latter are really muscular rather than elastic. On 
to the front of the iris, at its margin, the posterior layer of the 
posterior clastic lUmina is continued as a series of ridges called 
the ligainculum peclinalum iridis, while between tliesc ridges are 
depressions known us the spaces oj Foritana. 

The inner or sensory layer of the wall of the t/eball is the 
retina ; it is a delicate transparent membrane which becomes 
thinner as the front of the eye is approached. A short distance 
behind the ciliary processes the nervous jjart of it stops and 
forms a scalloped border called the ora serrata, but the pigmented 
layer is continued on behind the ciliary processes and iris, as 
has been mentioned, and is known as the pars ciliaris retinae 
and pars iridica retinae. Under the microscope the posterior 
part of the retina is seen to consist of eight layers. In its passage 
from the lens and vitreous the light reaches these layers in the 
following order :—(i) Layer of nerve fibres ; (2) Layer of ganglion 
cells ; (3) Inner molecular layer ; (4) Inner nuclear layer ; (5) 
Outer molecular layer; (6) Outer nuclear layer ; (7) Layer of 
rods and cones; (8) Pigmented layer. 

The layer of nerve fibres (fig. *, g) is composed of the axis cylinders 
only of the fibres of the optic nerve which pierce the sclerotii , choroid 
and all the .succeeding layers of the retina to radiate over iti. surface. 

The ganglionic layer (fig. 2, j) consists of a single stratum of large 
ganglion cdls, each of which is continuous with a fibre of the preced¬ 
ing layer which forms its axon. Each also gives off a number of finer 
processes (dendrites) which arborire in the next layer. 


The inner molecular layer (fig. 2, 4) is formed by the interlacement 
of the dendrites of the last layer with those of the cells of the inner 
nuclear layer which comes next. 

. The inner nuclear layer (fig. 2, j) contains three different kinds 
of cells, but the most impo»tent and numerous arc large bipolar 
cells, which send one process into the inner molecular layer, as has 
just been mentioned, and the other into the outer molecular layer, 
where they arborize with the ends of the rod and cone fibres. 

The outer molecular layer (fig. 2, 6) is very narrow and is formed 
by the arborizations just described. Tlie outer nuclear layer (fig. 
2, 7), like the inner, consists of oval cells, which arc of two kinds. 
The rod granules are transversely striped, and are connected ex¬ 
ternally with the rods, wliile internally processes pass into the outer 
molecular layer to end in a knob around which the arborizations 
of the inner nuclear cells lie. The cone granules are .situated more 
externally, and are in close contact with tlie cones ; internally their 
processes form a foot-plate in the outer molecular layer from which 
arborizations extend. 

The layer of rods and cones (fig. 2, (i) contains these structures, 
the rods being more numerous than tlie cones. The rods are spindle- 
•shaped bodies, of which the inner segment is thicker than the outer. 
The cones are thicker and sliortcr than the rods, and resemble Indian 
clubs, the handles of which are directed outward and arc transversely 
striped. In the outer part ol the rods the visual purple or rhodopsin 
is found. 

The pigmented layer consists of a single layer of hexagonal cells 
containing pigment, which is capable of moving towards the rods 
and cones when the eye is exposed to light and away from them hi 
the dark. 

Supporting the delicate nervous structures of the retina are 
a series of connective tissue rods known as the litres »/ Muller 
(fig, 2, Cl); these run through the thickness of the retina at 



Fig. a.—Diagrammatic section through the retina to show th<- 
several layers, wtiich are numbered a.s in the lext. Ct, The radial 
fibres of the supporting connective tissue. 

right angles to its .surface, and are joined together on the inner 
side of the layer of nerve fibres to form the inner limiting mem¬ 
brane. More externally, at the bases of the rods and cones, they 
unite again to form the outer limiting membrane. 

When the retina is looked at with the naked eye from in front 
two .small marks are seen on it. One of these is an oval depression 
about 3 mm. across, which, owing to tlie presence of pigment, is 
of a yellow colour and is known as the yellow spot {macula 
lulea); it is situated directly in the antcro-postcrior axis of the 
eyeball, and at its margin the nerve-fibre layer is thinned and the 
ganglionic layer thickened. At its centre, however, both thc.sc 
layers are wanting, and in the layer of rods and cones only tlu' 
cones are present. This central part is called the fovea centrahs 
and is the point of acutest vision. The secondunark is situated 
a little below and to the inner side of the yellow spot; it is a 
circular disk with raised margins and a depressed centre and is 
called the optic disk ; in structure it is a complete contrast to the 
yellow spot, for all the layers except that of the nerve fibres are 
wanting, and consequently, as light cannot be appreciated here, 
it is known as the “ blind spot.” It marks the point of entry of 
the optic nerve, and at its centre the retinal artery appears and 
divides into branches. An appreciation of the condition of the 
optic disk is one of the chief objects of the ophthalmoscope. 

The crystalline lens (fig. i, L) with its ligament separates the 
aqueous from the vitreous chamber of the eye ; it is a biconvex 
lens the posterior surface of which is more curved than the an¬ 
terior. Radiating from the anterior and posteripr poles are three 
faint lines forming a Y, the posterior V ]j^ng erect and the 
anterior inverted. Running from these figures are a series of 
lamellae, like the layers of an onion, each of which is made up of 
a number of fibrils called the lens fibres. On the anterior surface 
of the lens is a layer of epithelial cells, which, towards the margin 
or equator, gradually elongate into lens fibres. The whole lens 
is enclosed in an elastic structureless membrane, and, like the 
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cornea, its transparent is due to the fact that all its constituents 
have the same refractive index. 

The ligament of the lens is the thickened anterior part of the 
hyaloid membrane which surround! the vitreous body; it is 
closely connected to the iris at the ora serrata, and then splits 
' into two layers, of which the anterior is the thicker and blends 
with the anterior part of the elastic capsule of the lens, so that, 
when its attachment to the ora serrata is drawn forward by the 
ciliary muscle, the lens, by its own elasticity, increases its con- 
\’exity. Between the anterior and posterior splitting of the 
hyaloid membrane is a circular lymph space surrounding the 
margin of the lens known as the canal of Petit (fig. i, p). 

The aqueous humour (fig. i, aq) is contained between the lens 
and its ligament posteriorly and the cornea anteriorly. It is 
practically «i veiy' weak solution of common salt (chloride of 
sodium 1 -4 %). The space containing it is imperfectly divided 
into a large anterior and a small posterior chamber by a per¬ 
forated diaphragm—the iris. 

The vitreous body or humour is a jelly which fills all the 
contents of the eyeball behind the lens. It is surrounded by the 
hyaloid membrane, already noticed, and anteriorly is concave 
for the reception of the lens. 

From the centre of the optic disk to the posterior pole of the 
lens a lymph canal formed by a tube of the hyaloid membrane 
stretches through the centre of the vitreous body; this is the 
canal ol Stilling, which in the embryo transmitted the hyaloid 
artery to the lens. The composition of the vitreous is practically 
the same as that of the aqueous humour. 

The arteries of the eyeball are all derived from the ophthalmic 
branch of tlie internal carotid, and consist of the retinal which 
enters the optic nerve far back in the orbit, the two long ciliaries, 
tvliicli run fonvard in the choroid and join the anterior ciliaries, 
from muscular branches of the ophthalmic, in the circulus iridis 
major round the margin of the iris, and the six to twelve short 
ciliaries which pierce the sclerotic round the optic nerve and 
supply the choroid and ciliary’ processes. 

The veins of the eyeball emerge as four or five trunks rather 
behind the equator ; these are called from their appearance 
tienae vortiensae, and open into the superior ophthalmic vein. In 
addition to these there is a retinal vein which accompanies its 
artery. 

Accessory Structures of the Eye. —The e^'elids are composed of 
the. following .structures from in front backward ; (i) Skin; (el 
Superficial fascia; (3) Orbicularis palpebrarum muscle; (4) 
Tarsal plates of fibrous tissue attached to the orbital margin by 
the superior and inferior palpebral ligaments, and, at the junction 
of the eyelids, by the external and internal tarsal ligaments of 
which the latter is also known as the tendo oculi ; (5) Meibomian 
glands, which arc large modified sel>aceous glands lubricating the 
edgc.s of the lids and preventing them adhering, and Glands of 
Moll, large sweat glands which, when inflamed, cause a “ sty 
(d) the conjunctiva, a layer of mucous membrane which lines the 
back of the eyelids and is reflected on to the front of the globe, 
the reflection forming the fornix: on the front of the cornea the 
(’.jnjunctiva is continuous with the layer of epithelial cells already 
mentioned. 

The lachrymal gland is found in the upper and outer part of 
the front of the orbit. It is about the size of an almond and 
has an upper (orbital) and a lower (palpebral) part. Its six to 
twelve ducts open on to the superior fornix of the conjunctiva. 

The lachrymal canals (canaliculi) (see fig. 3, 2 and S) are 
superior and inferior, and open by minute orifices (puncta) on to 
the free margins of the two eyelids near their inner point of 
junction. 'Thev collect the tears, secreted by the lachrymal 
gland, which thus pass right across the front of the eyeball, con¬ 
tinually moistening the conjunctiva. The two ducts are bent 
round a small pink tubercle called the caruncula lachrymalis 
{%• 3) 4 ) at the inner angle of the eyelids, and op)en into the 
lachrymal sac (fig. 3, 6 ), which lies in a groove in the lachrymal 
bone. The sac is continued down into the nasal duct (fig. 3,6 ), 
which is about f inch long and opens into the inferior meatus of 
Ae nose, its opening being guarded by a valve. 



The orbit contains seven muscles, six of which rise close to the 
optic foramen. The levator palpebrae superioris' is the highest, 
and passes forward to the superior tarsal plate jmd fornix of the 
conjunctival The superior and inferior recti are inserted into the 
upper and lower sur- 
faces of the eyeball re- 
spectively ; they make ' ' 
the eye look inward as 
well os up or down. 

The external and in¬ 
ternal recti are inserted 
into the sides of the 
eyeball and make it 
look outward or in¬ 
ward. The superior 
oblique runs forward 
to a pulley in the inner 
and front part of the 
roof of the orbit, round 
which it turns to be 
inserted into the outer Fig. 3. —Lachrymal Canals and Duct, 
and buck part of the 1, Orbicular muscle. 6 , Lachrymal sac. 
eyeball. It turns the Lachrymal canal. t>, Lachrymal duct, 
glance downward and •'*, I’anctnm. 7, Angular artery, 

outw'ard. The inferior 

oblique rises from the inner and front part of th# floor of the 
orbit, and is also inserted into the outer and back part of the 
eyeball. It directs the glance upward and outward. Of all 
these muscles the superior tiblique is supplied by the fourth 
cranial nerve, tltc external rectus by the sixth and the rest by the 
third. 

The posterior part of the eyeball and the anterior parts of the 
muscles are enveloped in a lymph space, known as the capsule 
of Tenon, which assists their movements. 

F,MBEyoi.or.Y.- As is pointed out in the article Brain, the 
optic vesicles gcxeiw out Irom the fore-brain, and the part nearest 
the brain becomes constricted and elongated to form the optic 
stalk (see figs. 4 and 5, /?). At the same time the ectoderm 
covering the side of the head thickens and becomes invaginated 
to form the lens vesicle (see figs. 4 and 5, S), which later loses its 
connexion with the surface and approache.s the optic vesicle, 
catesing that structure to become cupped for its reception, so 
that what was the optic vesicle becomes the optic cup and consists 
of an external and an internal layer of cells (fig. 6 /? and S). Of 
these the outer cells become the retinal pigment, while the 
inner form the other layers of the retina. The invagination of 
the optic cup extends, as the choroidal fissure (not shown in the 
7, 



Fig. 4. 

Diagram of Developing 
Eye (1st stage), 
a, Forebraili. 
fi. Optic vesicle. 

7, Superficial ectoderm. 
J, Thickening for lens. 



Diagram of Developing 
Eye (and stage). 
Optic cup. 

S, Invagination of lens. 
Other letters as in 
fig- 4- 


diagrams), along the lower and back part of the optic stalk, and 
into this slit sinks some of the surrounding mesoderm to form 
the vitreous body and the hyaloid arteries, one of which persists.’ 
When this lias happened tlie fissure closes up. The anterior 
epithelium of the lens vesicle remains, but from the posterior 
the lens fibres are developed and these gradually fill up the 
cavity. The superficial layer of head ectoderm, from which the 
lens has been invaginated and separated, becomes the anterior 

' Some embryologi.sts regard the vitreous body as formed from 
the ectoderm (see QvAin'a Anatomy, vol. i., 1908), 
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Eye (^rd stage). 

8, Solid lens, 
t, Conieal epitUelium 
Other lettei's as in 
figs, 4 and 5. 


epithelium of the cornea (fig. (1, t), and between it and the lens 
the mesoderm sinks in to form the corttea, iris and anterior 
chamber of the tye, While surrounding the optic cup the meso¬ 
derm forms Uie sclerotic and chotoid 
coats (fig. 7, and f). Up to the seventh 
month the pupil is closed by the rhfm- 
brana ptpiUarts, derived from the cap¬ 
sule of the lens which is part of the 
mesodermal ingrowth through the 
choroidal fissure already mentioned. 
The hyaloid artery remains, as a pro- 
fengation of the retinal artery to the 
lens, Until just before birth, but after 
Diagram of Developing tliat its sheath forms the canal of 
Stilling. Most of the fibres of the 
optic nerve are centripetal and begin 
as the axons of the ganglionic cells of 
the retina ; a few, however, arc centri¬ 
fugal and come from the nerve cells in 
the brain. 

The eyelid.s are developed as ecto¬ 
dermal folds, which blend with one 
another about the third month and 
separate again before birth in Man 
(fig. 7, k). The lachrymal sac and 
duct are formed from .solid ectoder- 
Um. 7, jnal thickenings which later become 

Diagram of Developing canalized. 

It will thus be seen that the optic 
netwe and retina are formed from the 

... brain ectoderm; the lens, anterior cpi- 

ij’, Sclerotic and Cornea, thelium of the cornea, skin of the eyelids, 
conjunctiva and lachiymal apparatus 
from the superficial ectoderm; while the 
sclerotic, choroid, vitreous and aqueous 
humours as well as the iris and cornea are derived from the 
mesoderm. 



Eye (4tli stagej 
The mesoderniij 
tissues me dotted, 
t, Ciiuroid and Iris. 


Vitreous. 

Aqueous. 

Eyelids. 


See Human Embryology, iiy C. S. Minot (Now Vork); Quain’s 
Analomy, vol. i. (igoS) ; " Entwickelung des Auges der W'irbel- 
tiere," by A. Froriep, in Hitntlbmh der vergkiclietiiicit uml experi- 
menieUen Enlwiekclungslthre der W’irheliierc (O. Hortwig, Jena, 
1905 )- . 

Comparative Anatomy. —The Acrania, as rcpre.sented by 
Amphioxus (the lancclet), have a patch of pigment in the fore 
part of the brain which is regarded as the remains of a degenerated 
eye. In the Cyclostomata the hag (Myxinc) and larval lamprey 
(Ammocoetes) have ill-developed eyes lying beneath the skin and 
devoid of lens, iris, oornea and sclerotic as well as eye musclc.s. 
In the adult lamprey (Petrumyzon) these structures are developed 
at the metamorphoris, and the skin becomes trans])arent, render¬ 
ing .sight possible. Ocular muscles are developed, but, unlike 
most'vertebrates, the inferior rectus is supplied by the sixth 
nerve while all the others are supplied by the third. In all 
vertebrates the retina consists of a layer of senso-neural cells, 
the rods and cones, separated from the light by the other layers 
which together represent the optic ganglia of'the invertebrates ; 
in the latter animals, however, the senso-ncural cells are nearer 
the light than the ganglia. 

In fishes the eyeball is flattened in front, but the flat cornea 
is compensated by a spherical lens, wliich, unlike that of other 
vertebrates, is adapted for near vision when at rest. The iris 
in some bony fishes (Tcleoslei) is not contractile. In the 
Tclcostei, too, there is a process of the choroid which projects 
into the vitreous chamber and runs forward to the lens; it is 
known as the promsus faldjormis, and, besides nourishing the 
lefis, is concerned in accommodation. This spiecialized group 
of fishes is also remarkable for the possession of a so-called 
choroid gland, which is really a rele mirahile (see ArtErie.s) 
between the choroid and sclerotic. The sclerotic in fishes is 
usually chondn’fied and sometimes calcified or dsiified. In the 
retina the rods and cones are about equal in numbefy'««d the 
cones are very laige. In the cartilaginous fishes (Elnsmobranchs) 


there is a silvery layer, called the tapetum lueidum, oh the retinal 
surface of the choroid. 

; Tn the Amphibia the cOrnea is more convex than in the fish, 
but the lens is circular and the sclerotic often chondrified. There 
is no processus falciformis or tapetum hicMum, but the class 
is interesting in that it shows the first rudimehts of the ciliary 
muscle, although accommodation is brdught about by shifting 
the lens. In the retina the rods outnumber the cones and these 
latter are smaller than in any other animals. In some Amphibians 
coloured nil {(lobules are found in connexion with the cones, 
and sometimes two cones are joined, forming double or twin 
cones. 

In Reptilia the eye is spherical and its anterior part is often 
protected by bony plates in the sclerotic (Lacertilia and Chelonia). 
The ciliarj' muscle is striated, and in most reptiles accommodation 
is effected by relaxing the ciliaiy’ ligament as in higher vertebrates, 
though in the snakes (Ophidia) the lens is shifted as it is in the 
lower forms. Many lizards have a vascular projection of the 
choroid into the vitreous, foreshadowing the pecten of birds 
and homologous with the processus falciformis of fishes. In 
the retina the rods are scarce or absent. 

In birds the eye is tubular, especially in nocturnal and raptorial 
forms ; thi.s is due to a lengthening of the ciliary region, which is 
always protected by bony plates in the sclerotic. The pecten, 
already mentioned in lizards, is a pleated va.scular projection 
from the optic disk towards the lens which in some cases it reaches. 
In Apteryx this structure disappears. In the retina the cones 
outnumber the rods, but are not as numerou.s as in the reptiles. 
The ciliary muscle is of the striped variety. 

In the Mammalia the rye is largely enclosed in the orbit, and 
bony plates in the sclerotic are only found in the monntremes. 
The cornea is convex except in aquatic mammals, in which it is 
flattened. The lens is bieonvex in diurnal mammals, but in 
nocturnal and aquatic it is spherical. There is no pecten, but 
the numerous hyaloid arteries which are found in the embryo 
represent it. The iris usually has a circular pupil, but in some 
ungulates and kangaroos it is a transverse slit. In the Cetacea 
this tran.sverse opening is kidney-shaped, the hilum of the kidney 
being above. In many carnivores, especially nocturnal ones, 
the slit is vertical, and this form of opening seems adapted to a 
feeble light, for it is found in the owl, among birds. T he tapetum 
lueidum is found in Unguhata, Cetacea and Carnivora. The 
ciliary muscle is unstriped. In the retina the rods are more 
numerous than the cones, while the macula hitea only appears 
in the Primates in connexion \vith binocular vision. 

Among the accessory structures of the eye the retractor bulbi 
muscle is found in amphibians, reptiles, birds and many mam¬ 
mals ; its ncA'c supply shows tiiat it is probably a derivative of 
the external or posterior rectus. The nictitating membrane 
or third eyelid is well-developed in amphibians, reptiles, birds 
and some few .sharks ; it is loss marked in mammals, and in 
Man is only represented by the little plica semilunaris. When 
functional it is drawn across the eye by special muscles derived 
from the retractor bulbi, called the bursulis and p)’rainidalis. 
In connexion with the nictitating membrane the Harderian 
gland is developed, while the lachrymal gland secretes fluid 
for the other eyelids to spread over the conjunetiva. These 
two glands are specializ.ed parts of a row of glands which in the 
Urodela (tailed amphibkuis) are situated along the lower iyelid ; 
the outer or posterior part of this row becomes the lachrymal 
gland, which in higher vertebrates shifts from the lower to the 
upper eyelid, while the inner nr anterior part becomes the 
Harderian gland. Below the amphibians glands are not necessary, 
as the vTiler keeps the eye moist. „ ' 

The lachrymal duct first appears in the’tailed amphibians; 
in snakes and gecko lizards, however, it opens into the mouth. 

For litcniture up to 1900 see R. Wiedersheim's Vcrgleichende 
Anatomie der Wirhellirre (Jena, 1902). Later literature fe noticed 
ih the catalogue of the PhyiAoIogitiU Series Of the R. Cottage of 
Surgeons of England Museum, vol. ih. (London, 190O). 4 F. G. F,) 

EVe Diseases,—T he Specially impottartt diseases df 
are those which temporarily or permanwitly interfeTe with 
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'£ighi. Irt co^sld^rtn^ thfe jlit-Sietegy of <he evt it Aay be re- 
niembered fhat (i) it iff a double organ, adirfe (2) either eye 
may hive its own' trouble. 

1. The two eyes act together, ^der normal conditioiis, for 
all practical pui^scs exactly as if there were but one eye jpla'ced 
in the middle of the face. AH impressions made upon either 
retina, to the one side of a vertical line through the centre, the 
jotea tetitrolis, before giving rise to conscious perception cause 
a stimulation of the same area in the brain. Impressions 
formed simultaneously, for instance, on the right side of the 
right retina and on corresponding areas of the right side of the 
left retina, are conveyed to tnc same Spots in the right orcipital j 
lobe of the brain. Pathological proce.sscs, therefore, which are 
localized in the right or loft occipital lobes, or along any part of 
the course of the fibres which pass from the right or left optic 
tracts to these “ vi.siial centres,” cause defects in function of 
the right or left halves of the two retinae. Ilemianopia, or half¬ 
blindness, arising from these pathological changes, is of vors- 
varying degrees Of severity, according to the nature and extent of 
the particular lesion. The blind areas in the two fields of vision, 
corresponding to the outward projection of the pamh'sed retinal 
areas, are always symmetrical both in Shape and degree. The 
central lesion may for instance he very small, but at the same 
time destructive to the nerve tissue. This will be revealed ns 
a sector-sh.appd Or insular symmetricai complete blindness in 
ihe fields of vision to the opposite side. Or a large central area, 
or an area comprising many or all of the nerve fibres which pass 
to the visual centre on one side, may lie involved m a lesion 
which causes impairment of function, hut no actual destruction 
of the nerve ti.ssue. There is tiuis caused a .symmetrical weaken¬ 
ing of vision {amblyopia) in the opposite fields. In such cases 
the colour s'ision is so much more evidently affected than the 
sense of form that the condition has Ix-cn called hemiathroma- 
tupsia or half-colour-blindness. Ilemianopia may be caused 
by haemorrhage, Ijy embolism, by tumour growth which either 
directly involves the visual nerve elements or affects them by 
compression and by inflammation. Transitor)’' hemianopia 
is rare and is no doubt most frequently of toxic origin. 

The two eyes also act as if they were one in accommodating. 
It is impossible for the two eyes to accommodate simtiltaneou.sly 
to different extents, so that w'here there is, a.s occasionally 
happens, a difference in focus between them, this difference 
remains the same for all distances for which they are adapted. 
In such cases, therefore, both eyes cannot ever be accurately 
adapted at the .same, time, though either may be alone. It 
often happens as a consequence that the one eye is used to rceeh'e 
the sharpest images of distant, and the other of near objects. 
Any pathological change which leads to an interference in the 
accommodating power of one eye alone must have its origin in a 
lesion which lies peripherally to the nurlcus of the third cranial 
nerve. .Such a lesion is usually one of the third nerve itself. 
Consequently, a unilateral arcommodaf ion paresis is almo.st 
invariably associated with parcscs of some of the oculo-motor 
muscles. A bilateral accommodation paresis is not uncommon. 
It is due to a nuclear or more central cerebral disturbance. 
Unlike a hemianopia, which is mostly permanent, a double 
accommodation paresis is frequently tramsitory. It is often a 
post-diphtheritic condition, appearing alone m- associated with 
other paresis. 

Both eycp are also normally intimately associated in their 
movements. They move in response to a stimulu.s, or a com¬ 
bination of stimuli, emanating from different centres of the 
brain, bin otic which is always equally distributed to.the corre¬ 
sponding mu.s'. les in both eyes, so that the two lines of fixation 
meet at the succession of points on which attention is directed. 
The movements are thus associated in the same direction, to 
the right or loft, upwards or downwards, &c. In addition, 
owing to the .space which separates the two eyes, consmrgent 
movements, caused by stimuli equally distributed between the 
two internal recti, are required for the fixation of nearer and 
nearer-lying objects. These movements would not be necessary i 
i.o the case of a siiigle eye. Itwould merely have to accommodate. 


The conveigirigmoverifefits'o'f the double occur fh iissociation 
with accoitahiodatiion, ah<J' tlWrs' a close “cohifexiott 'becomes 
established betweieri the 's'tifhtfli to accottnUtidatibh atiff con¬ 
vergence. All combinatiems Of cons’ergen'ti arid asifefc&ted 
movements are constantly taking place normally, jUst as if a 
single centrally-placed eye were moved in all drtectrOns and 
altered its arcommodation according to Ae distance, hi any 
direction, of the object which is fixed. 

Associated and convergent movements may be intdtfeted 
with pathologically in different tvays. Ccrehtal leSionS riiay 
load to their migairment or complete abolition, or they irVay 
give rise tb involuntary spasmodic action, as the resifh of 
paralysing or irritating the ceitres from which the' various 
co-ordinated impulses are controlled Or'emanate. Lesions'Sehich 
do not involve the centres may prevent there.sponSc'to associated 
impulses in one eye alone by interfering wth the functional 
activitjr of one nr more of tlie nerves aWng which the stimuli 
are coniTyed. Paralysis of oculo-rn'crtor nCrves is thus a cOrtifh'em 
cause of defects Of association in the movenfebts of the dotiWC 
eye. The great advantage of simultaneous binoculaf viskm-^ 
I'iz. the appreciation of depth, or stereoscopic vision—is thus 
lost for some, or it may be all directions Of 'fixation. Instead 
of seeing singly with two e>’es, there is then douMc-vision 
{diplopia). This persists so long as the defect of association 
continues, or so long as the halrit of mentally suppressing the 
image of the faultily-directed eye is not acquired.* 

In the ahsience of any nerve lesions, central or other, interfering 
with their associated movements, the eyes continue throughout 
life to respond equally to the stimuli which cause these move¬ 
ments, even when, owing to a visual defect of the one eye, 
binocular vision has become impossible. It is otherwise,however, 
with the proper co-ordination of convergent movements. These 
are primarily regulated by the unconscious desire for binocular 
vision, and more or less firraly associated with accorambdatkih. 
■When one cya becomes blind, or when binocular vision for other 
reasons is lost, the impulse is gradually, as it were, uhleamt. 
This is the cause of divergent eomumilant sqttint. Under some¬ 
what similar conditions a degree of convergence, which is in 
excess of the requirements of fixation, may l>e acquired from 
different causes, 'fliis gives rise to convergent concomitant 
squint. 

For Astigmatism, &c., eve the article Vision. 

2. Taking each eye as a single organ, we find it to be subject 
to many diseases. In some cases both eyes may be affected in 
the same way, c.g. where the local disease is a manifestation of 
Some general disturbance. Apart from the fibrous coat Of the 
eye, the sclera, which is little prone to disease, and the external 
muscles and other adnexa, the eye may be looked upon as 
composed of two elements, (a) the dioptric media, and {b) the 
parts more or less directly connected with {lerCeption. Patho¬ 
logical conditions affecting either of these elements may interfere 
with sight. 

The dioptric media, or the transparent portions which are con¬ 
cerned in the transmission of light to, and the formation of images 
upon, the retina, are the following: the cornea, the aqkeous 
humoter, the crystalline lens and tbe vitreous humour. 'Loss of 
transparency in any of these media leads to blurring Of the retinal 
images of external objects. In addition to loss of transparency 
the cornea may have its curvature altered by pathological pro¬ 
cesses. This necessarily causes imperfection of sight. The 
cry.stalline lens, on the other hand, may be dislocated, Olid thus 
cause image distortion. 

The Cornea.—The transparency of the cornea is mairily lost 
b)'inflammation (Aem/j/fr), which causes either an' infiltration of 
its tissues with leucocytes, or a more focal, more destrtictive 
ulcerative process. 

Inflammation of the cornea may be prlmaty or secondary, 
i.e. the inflammatory changes met widi iii the corheal tissue 
may be directly connected with one or more foci of inflammation 
in the cornea itself or the focus or foCi may be in some dthier part 
of the eye. Ohly the very supeiificial fortns of prim'toy keratitis, 
'those confinedto the epithelial hfei', leave no pcrtnaifteht change : 
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time is otherwise always a loss of tissue res ul t in g, from tl e 
infliuranatiori and this loss is made up for by more or less dense^ 
intransparent connective tissue (nebula, leutotna). These accord¬ 
ing to their site and extent cause greater or less visdal disturb¬ 
ance. Primary Iceratitis may be ulcerative or non-ulcerative, 
superficid or deep, diffuse or circumscribed, vascularized or 
non-vascularized. It may be complicated by deeper inflamma¬ 
tions of the eye such as iritis and cyclitis. In some cases ^e 
anterior chamber is invaded by pus (hypopyon). The healing 
of a corneal ulcer is characterized by the disappearance of pain 
where this has been a symptom and by the rounding off of its 
sharp margins as epithelium spreads over them from the surround¬ 
ing healthy parts. UlcAs teijd to extend either in depth or 
superficially, rarely in both manners at the same time. A deep 
ulcer leads to perforation with more or less serious consequences 
according to the extent of the perforation. Often an eye bears 
permanent traces of a perforation in adhesion of the iris to the 
back of a corneal scar or in changes in the lens capsule (cap¬ 
sular cataract). In other cases the ulcerated cornea may yield 
to pressure from within, which causes it to bulge forwards 
(staphyloma). 

The principal causes of primary keratitis arc traumata and 
infection from the conjunctiva. Traumata are most serious when 
the body causing the wound is not aseptic or when micro¬ 
organisms from some other source, often the conjunctiva and 
tear-sac, effeoT a lodgment before healing of the wound has 
sufficiently advanced. In infected cases a complication with 
iritis is not uncommon owing to the penetration of toxines into 
tl)e anterior chamber. 

Inflammations of the cornea are the most important diseases 
of the eye, because they arc among the most frequent, because 
of the value of the cornea to vision and Ixicause much good can 
often be done by judicious treatment and much harm result 
''rom wrong interference and neglect. The treatment of primary 
keratitis must vary according to the cause, tlcnerally speaking 
the aim should be to render the ulcerated portions as aseptic 
as possible without using applications which arc apt to cause 
a great deal of irritation and thus interfere with healing. On 
this account it is important to be able to recognize when healing 
is taking place, for as soon as this is the case, rest, along with 
frequent irrigation of the conjunctiva with sterilized water at 
the body temperature, and occasionally mild antiseptic, irrigation 
of the nasal mucous membrane is all that is required. It is a 
common and dangerous mistake to over-treat. 

Of local antiseptics which are of use may be mentioned the 
actual cautery, chlorine water, freshly prepared silver nitrate or 
protargol, and the yellow oxide of mercury. These different 
agents are of course not all equally applicable in any given 
case; it depends upon the severity as well as upon the 
nature of the inflammation which is the most suitable. For 
instance, the actual cautery is employed only in the case of the 
deeper septic or malignant ulcers, in which the destruction of 
1 issue is already considerable and tending tp spread further. 
Again tiie yellow oxide of mercury should only,,be used in the 
mure superficial, strumous forms of inflammation. Many other 
substances are also in use, but need not here be referred to. 

Secondary kerahlis takes the form of an interstitial deposit of 
leucocytes between the layers of the cornea a,s well as often of 
vascularization, sometimes inten.se, from the deeper network 
of vessels (anterior ciliary) surrounding the cornea. The duration 
of a secondary keratitis is usually prolonged, often lasting many 
months. More or less complete restoration o, transparency is the 
rule, however, eventually. 

No local treatment is called for except the shading of the eyes 
and in most cases the use of a mydriatic to prevent synechiae 
when the iris is involved. Often it is advisable to do something 
for the general health, in young people there is probably nothing 
better than cod-liver oil and syrup of the iodide of iron. In¬ 
herited syphilis, tuberculous and other inflammations are the 
causes of secondary keratitis. 

Neuro-paralytic Keratitis. —When the fifth nerve is paralysed 
there is a tendency fqs^the cornea to become inflamed. Different 


form^ of inffamnviition mfiy.then oegur whk^ all, b<9ides anaggr 
thesia, show a mark^ slowness in heding. The maid qtuse of 
neuro-paralytic keratitis lies in the greater vubierabuky pf 
the comM. The prognosis «is necessaruy bad. The treatment 
consists in as far as possible protecting the eye from external 
influences, by keeping it tied up, and oy frequently irrigating 
with antiseptic lotions. 

Certain non-inflammatory and degenerative changes are met 
with in the cornea. Of these may be mentioned keratoconus 
or conical cornea, in which, owing to some disturbance of vitality, 
the nature of which has not been discovered, the normal curvature 
of the cornea become.s altered to something more of a hyberboloid 
of revolution, with consequent impairment of vision: arcus 
senilis, a whitish opacity due to fatty degeneration, extending 
round the corneal margin, varjdng in thickness in different 
•subjects and usually only met with in old people; transverse 
calcareous film, consisting of a finely punctiform opacity extend¬ 
ing, in a tolerably uniformly wide band, occupying the zone of 
the cornea which is left uncovered when the lids arc. half closed. 

Tumours of the cornea are not common. Those chiefly met 
with are dermoids, filiromata, sarcomata and epitheliomata. 

Sclcritis. —Inflammation of the sclera is confined to its anterior 
part which is covered by conjunctiva. Scleritis may occur in 
circumscribed patches or may be diffu.scd in the shape of a belt 
round the cornea. Tlie former is usually more superficial and 
uncomplicated, the latter deeper and complicated with eorneal 
infiltration, irido-cyclitis and anterior choroiditis. Superficial 
scleritis or, as it is often called, episcleritis, is a long-continued 
disease which is n.s«ociatcd with very varying degrees of dis¬ 
comfort. The chronic nature of the affection depends mainly 
upon the tendency that the inflammation has to recur in successive 
patches at different parts of the sclera. Often only one eye at a 
time is affected. Eacli patch lasts for a month or two and is 
succeeded by another after an interval of varying duration. 
Months or years may elapse between the attacks. The cicatricial 
site of a previous patch is rarely again attacked. Tlie scleral 
infiltration causes a firm swelling, often sensitive to touch, over 
which the conjunctiva is freely movable. Ilie overlj-ing con¬ 
junctiva is always injected, The infiltration itself at the height 
of the process is densely vascularized. Seen through the con¬ 
junctiva its vessels have a darker, more purplish hue than the 
superficial ones. The swelling cau.sed by the infiltration gradu¬ 
ally subsides,leaving a cicatrix to which the overlying conjunctiva 
becomes adherent. The cicatrix has a slaty porcellanous- 
looking colour. Superficial sclcritis occurs in both sexes with 
about equal frequency. No definite cause for the inflammation 
is known. The treatment on the whole is unsatisfactory. 
Burning down the nodules with the actual cautery, and sub¬ 
sequently a visit to such baths as Harrogate, Buxton, Ilomburg 
and Wiesbaden, may be recommended. 

Deep scleritis with its attendant complications is altogether 
a more serious disease. Etiologically it is equally obscure. 
Both eyes are almost always attacked. It more generally occurs 
in young people, mostly in young women. Deep scleritis is 
more persistent and less subject to periods of intermission than 
episcleritis. The. deeper and more wide-spread inflammatory 
infiltrations of the sclera lead eventually to weakening of that 
coat, and cause it to yield to the intra-ocular pressure. Vision 
suffers from extension of the infiltration to the cornea, or from 
iritis with its attendant synechiae, or from anterior choroiditis, 
and sometimes also from secondary glaucoma. The treatment 
is on the whole unsatisfactory. Iridectomy, especially if done 
early in the process, may be of use. 

The AqkeotiS Humour. —In transparency of the aqueous humour 
is always due to some exudation. This cojnes'eithcr from the 
iris or the ciliary processes, and may be bWbd, pus or fibrin. 
An exudation in this situation tends naturally to gravitate to 
the most dependent part, and, in the case of blood or pus, is 
known as h^haema or hypopyon. 

The Crystalline Lens Cataract. —^Intransparcncy of the crys¬ 
talline lens is technically known as cataract. Cataract may be 
diopathic and uncomplicated, or traumatic, or secondary' to 
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disease in the deeper parts of the eye. The modified epithelial 
structure of which the lens is compel is always being added to 
throughout Kfe. The older portions of the lens are consequently 
the more central. They are harder and less elastic. This 
arrangement seems to predispose to difficulties of nutrition. 

* In many people, in the absence altogether of general or local 
disease, the transparency of the lens is lost owing to degeneration 
of the incompletely-nourished fibres. This idiopathic cataract 
mostly occurs in old people; hence the term senile cataract. 
Scycalled senile cataract is not, however, necessarily associated 
with any general senile changes. An idiopathic uncomplicated 
cataract is also met with as a congenital defect due to faulty 
development of the crystalline lens. A particular and not 
uncommon form of this kind of cataract, which may also develop 
during infancy, is lamellar or zonular cataract. This is a partial 
and stationary form of cataract in which, while the greater part 
of the lens retains its transparency, some of the lamellae are 
intransparent. Traumatic cataract occurs in two ways: by 
laceration or rupture of the lens capsule, or by nutritional changes 
consequent upon injuries to the deeper structures of the eye. 

The transparency of the lens is dependent upon the integrity 
of its capsule. Penetrating wounds of the eye involving the 
capsule, or rupture of the capsule from severe blows on the eye 
without perforation of its coats, are followed by rapidly develop¬ 
ing cataract. Severe non-penetrating injuries, which do not 
cause rupture of the capsule, are sometimes followed, after a 
time, by slowly-progressing cataract. Secondary cataract is 
due to abnormalities in the nutrient matter supplied to the lens 
■owing to disease of the ciliary body, choroid or retina. In some 
diseases, as diabetes, the altered general nutrition tells in the 
same way on the crystalline lens. Cataract is then rapidly 
formed. _ All cases of cataract in diabetes are not, however, 
neees.sarily true diabetic cataracts in the above sense. Disloca¬ 
tions oj the lens are traumatic or congenital. In old-standing 
disease of the eye the suspensory ligament may yield in part, 
and thus lead to lens dislocation. The lens is practically always 
cataractous before this takes place. 

The Vitreous Humour .—vitreous humour loses its trans¬ 
parency owing to exudation from the inflamed ciliary body or 
choroid. The exudation may be fibrinous or purulent; the 
latter only as n re.sult of injuries by which foreign bodies or 
septic matter arc introduced into the eye or in metastatic 
ehoroiditis. Blood may also be effused into the vitreous from 
rupture of retinal, ciliary or choroidal vc.ssels. The pathological 
.signiiicance of the t'arious effusions into the vitreous depends 
greatly upon the cau.se. In many cases effusion and absorption 
are con.stantly taking place simultaneously. The extent of 
pos.sible clearing depends greatly upon the prejjonderance of 
the In,Her process, 

Disnises of the Iris ami Ciliary Bm/v.- Inflammation of the 
ins, rnhs, arises from flifferent causes. The various idiopathic 
forms have relations to constitutional disturbances such as 
rheumatism, gout, albuminuria, tuberculosis, fevers, .syphilis, 
gonorrhoea and others, or they may come from cold alone.’ 
Jraumatic and infected cases arc attributable to accidents’ 
the presence of foreign bodies, operation.s, i\;c. In addition’ 
intis may be secondary to keratitis, scleritis or choroiditis’ 

1 fie begirmmg of an attack of inflammation of the iris is char¬ 
acterized by alterations in its colour due to hvpcraemia and by 
rirciimcorneal injection. Later on, exudation takes place into 
the substance of the iris, causing thickening and also a loss of 
gloss of ill surface. According to the nature and severity of 
the exudation there may be deposits formed on the ba*k of the 
: ornca, at tachments between the iris and lens capsule (synechiae) 

;ir even gelatinous-looking coagulations or pus in the anterior 
.'ham her. 

'I’he subjectir’c symptoms to which the inflammation may 
:ivc rise are dread of light {photophobia), pain, generally most 
severe at night and often very great, also more or less impairment 
>t sight. Along with the paiii and photophobia there is lacryma- 
:ion. An acute attack of iritis usually lasts about six weeks 
some cases become chronic and last much longer. Others are 




chronte from the fint, and m one dinleal type of iritu^ in Iwhicb, 
the ciliary body is also at the ■same time aSeetei^:¥iai.snM 
serosa, there is usually comparatively little inception lof the qye 
or pain, so that the patient's attultion may oH^ be dieted to 
the eye owing to the gradual impairment of sight which results. 
In some cases, and more particularly in men, there is a tendency 
to the recurrence at longer or shorter intervals of attacks of 
iritis (rectfrenl iritis). In these cases, as well as in all cases of 
plastic iritis which have not been properly treated, serious 
consequences to sight are apt to follow from the binding down 
of the iris to the lens capsule and the occlusion of the pupil by 
exudation. 

^ Inflammation of the ciliary body, c^ltlitis, is frequently asso¬ 
ciated with iritis. This association is probable in all cases where 
there are deposits on the posterior surface of the cornea. It is 
certain where there are changes in the intra-ocular -tension. 
Often in cyclitis there is a very marked diminution in tension, 
Cyclitis is also present when the degree of visual disturbance 
is greater than can be accounted for by the visible changes in 
the pupil and anterior chamber. The exudation may, as in 
iritis, be serous, plastic or purulent. It passes from the two 
free surfaces of the ciliary body into the posterior aqueous, and 
into the vitreous, chambers. This produces, wliat is a constant 
sign of cyclitis, more or Ifss intransparency of the vitreous 
humour. Where there has been excessive exudation into the 
vitreous, subsequent shrinking and liquefaction* take place, 
leading to detachment of the retina and consequent blindness. 
The treatment of iritis necessarily differs to some extent 
according to the cause. The general treatment applicable to 
all cases need only be here considered. What should be aimed 
at, at the time of the inflammation, is to put the eye as far as 
possible at rest, to ■f./event the formation of synechiae and 
alleviate the pain. An attempt should be made to get the pupil 
thoroughly dilated with atropine. The dilatation should be kept 
up as long as any circumcorneal injection lasts. If a case of 
iritis he left to itself or treated without the use of a mydriatic, 
posterior synechiae almost invariably form. Some fibrinous 
exudation may even organize into a membrane stretohlng 
across, and more or less completely occluding, the puni', 
Synechiae, though not of themselves causing impairment’"of 
vision, increase the risk that the eye runs from subsequent 
attacks of iritis. It should however be remembered that as 
the mam call for a mydriatic is to prevent synechiae, the raison 
detre for its use no longer exists when, having been begun too 
Jute, the pupil cannot properly be dilated by it. Under these 
conditions It may even do harm. The eyes should also be kept 
shaded from the light by the use of a shade or neutral-tinted 
glasses. Luring an attack any use of the eyes for reading or 
sewing or work of any kind catling for accommodation must be 
prohibited. This applies equally to the case of inflammation 
in one eye alone and in both. 

Pam IS best relieved by hot fomentations, cocain, and in 
marl) cases the internal use of salicin or phenacetin. The 
^eutment sometimes required for cases of old iritis is iridectomy. 
The operation is called for in two different classes of cases 
in the first place, to improve vision where the pupil is small and" 
to a great extent occluded, though the condition Ims not s’o far 
led to iscnous nutritive ehanges ; and in the .second place, with 
the object a.s well of preventing the complete destruction of 
vKum wliieh cither the existing condition or the danger of 
reeurrenee of the inflammation lias threatened. Iridectomy 
for intis should be performed when the inflammation hw 
emirely subsided. The portion of iris excised should be large 
the operation is urgently called for where the condition of iris 
bomhans exists. 

Ins tumours, either simple or malignant, are of rare occurrence. 

A frequent result of a severe blow on the eye is a separation 
of a portion of the ins from its peripheral attachnientfmdodj- 
fl/ysM). Of congenital anomalies the most commonly met with 
are coloboma and more or less persistence of the foetal pupillary 
membrane. 1 he most serious form of irido-cyclitis is that which 
may follow penetrating wounds of the eye. Under certain 
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0(»ndkiAns.tihn: leads to a simihE mdummatien in the-other eye. 
This so-called sympathetic ophthalmitis, is of a malignant type,, 
causing' destruction of the sympathizing eyo. 

The' jChoroidal inflummaticmfii arc generally patchy,, 

various foci of inflammation being scattered over the choroid., 
Tlhese patches- may in course of; time become more or less con¬ 
fluent. The effect upon vision depends upon the extent to which 
the external or percipient elemente of the-retina become involved. 
It is especially serious when the more central portions of the 
retina are-thus affected {ehoraido^retirtiHs ceniraUs). 

A peculiar and grave pathological condition of, the eye is what 
is known as glaunima. A characteristic of this condition is- 
increase of the intea-oSular ^tension, which has a deleterious 
effect on the optic nerve end and its ramifications in the retina. 
The cause of the rise of tension, is partly congestive, partly 
mechanical. The effect of glaucoma, when untreated, is to cause 
ever-increasing lo.ss of siglit, although the time occupied by the 
process before it leads to complete blindness varies within such 
extraordinarily wide limits as from a few hours to many years. 
The uveal tract may be the site of sarcoma. 

The retina is subject to inflammation, to detachment from the 
choroid, to haemorrhages from the blood-vessels and to tumour. 
Retinal inflammation may primarily affect either the nerve 
elements or the connective tissue .framework. The former is 
usually associated with some general disea.se such as albuminuria 
or diabetes a*id is bilateral. The tissue changes are oedema, the 
formation of exudative patches, and haemorrhage. Where the 
connective tissue elements are primarily affectfed, the condition 
is a .slow one, similar to sclerosis of the central nervous system. 
The gradual blindness which this causes is due to compression 
ofthe retinal nerve elements by the connective tissue hvfierplasia, 
which is always associated with' characteristic, change,s in the 
dispo.sitifin of the retinal pigment. This retinal sclerosis is 
consequently generally known as retinitis pigmentosa, a disease 
to which there is a hereditary predisposition. Besides occurring 
during inflammation, haemorrhages into the retina ore met with 
in phlebitis of the centfal retinal vein, whioh Ls almost invariably 
uniliitBral, and in certain conditions of the blood, as pernicious 
jmaomia, when they are alwys bilateral. 

The optic nerve is subject to inflammation (optic neuritis) 
and atrophy. Double optic neuritis, affecting, however, only 
the intra-ocular ends of the nerves, is an almost constant 
accompaniment of brain tumour. Unilateral neuritis has a 
different causation, depending upon an inflammation, mainly 
perineuritic, of thd nerve in the orbit. It is analogous to 
peripheral inflammation of other nerves, such ns the third, 
fourth, sixth and seventh cranial nert'es. 

Diseases of the Con/wnePna.—These are the most frequent 
diseases of the eye with which the surgeon lias to deal. They 
generally lead to more or less interference with the functional 
activity of the e)-c and often indeed to great impairment of vision 
owing to the tendency which there is tor the cornea to become 
implicated. 

Many different micro-organism.s are of pathogenetic importance 
in connexion with the conjunctiva. Mictnbea exist in the normal 
conjunctival sac. These are mostly harmless, though it is usual 
to find at any rate a small proportion of others which are known 
to be pyogcnmic. This fact is of great importance in connexion 
both with problems of etiologj' and the practical question of 
operations on the eye. 

Hyperaemia .—When the conjunctiva becomes hyperaemic 
its colour is heightened and its transparency lessened. Some¬ 
times too it becomes thickened and its surface altered in appear¬ 
ance. The often marked heightening of colour is due to the very 
superficial position of the dilated vessels. This is specially the 
case with that part of the membrane which forms the transition 
fold between the palpebral and the ocular conjunctiva. Con¬ 
sequently it is there that the redness is most marked, while it is 
seen to diminish towards the cornea. An impxirtant diagnostic 
mark is thus furnished between purely eonjunctival hyperaemia 
and what is called circumcorneai congestion, which is always 
an indication of more deep-seated vascular dilatation. It also 
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diiEers materially from a scleral injection, in which there is a 
visible, dilatation of die superficial scleral vessels. 

. When, a conj,unctival hyperaemia lias existed for some time 
the papillae become swollesf) and small blebs form on the surface 
of the membrane : sometimes too> lymph follicles begin to sliow. 
The enlargement and compression of adjacent papillae give ' 
rise to a velvety appearance of the surface. 

Hyperaemia of the conjunctiva where not followed; by in¬ 
flammation causes more, or less lacrymatiun, but no altemtion 
in tlie cliaracter of its secretion. The hyperaemia may be acute 
and transitory or chronic. Much depends uponitlie cause as well 
as upon the persistence of the irritation which sets it up. 

Traumata, the presence of foreign bodies in the conjunctival 
sac, or the irritations of superficial chalky infarcts in the 
Meibomian ducts, causemoreor less severe transitory congestion. 
Continued subjection, to irritating particles such as flour, stones, 
dust, &c., causes a more continued hyperaemia which is often 
circumscribed and less pronounced. Bad air in schools, barracks, 
wnrkliouses, &c., also causes a chronic hyperaemia in which it is 
common to find a follicular hyperplasia. Long exposure to too 
Intense light, astigmatism and other ocular defects which cause 
asthenopia lead also to chronic hyperaemia. Anaemic individuals 
are often subject to discomfort from hyperaemia of this nature. 

The treatment of conjunctival hyperaemia consists first in 
the removal of the cause when it can be discovered. Often 
this is difficult. In addition the application of hot sterilized 
water is useful and soothing, 

ConjundiviHs .—When the conjunctiva, is actually inflamed 
the congested membrane is brought into a condition of heightened 
secreting action. The secretions become more copious and more 
or less altered in character. A sufficiently practical though by 
no moans sharply defined clinical division of cases of conjuncti¬ 
vitis is arrived at by taking into consideration the character of 
the secretion Imm tke inflamed membrane and the visible tissue 
altenitions which the membrane undergoes. The common 
varieties of conjunctivitis which may thus be distinguished are the 
following : (tt) Catarrhal conjunctivitis, (/J.) I’urulent conjuncti¬ 
vitis, (y).Phlyctenular conjunctivitis, (6) Granular conjunctivitis, 
and (e) Diphtheritic conjunctivitis. 

Ho-wever desirable a truly etiological classification might 
appear to be, it is doubtful whether such amid satisfactorily 
be made. So much is certain at all events, that not only can 
identically the .same clinical appearance result from the actions 
of quite different pathogenetic organisms, but that various 
concomitant rircum.stances may lead to very different clinical 
signs being set up by one and the same microbe. As regards 
contagion there is no doubt that the secretion in the case of a 
true conjunctiviti.s {i.e. not merely a hyperaemia) is always more 
or less contagious. The degree of virulence varies not only in 
different cases, but the effect of contagion from tlie same source 
may be different in different individuals. lleaHhy conjunctivac 
may thus react differently, not only as regards the degree of 
severity, but even according to different clinical types, when 
infected by secretion from the same source. There are no doubt 
different reasons for this, such as the stage at which the inflamma¬ 
tion has arrived in the eye from which the secretion is derived, 
differences in the surroundings a!nd in the susceptibility of the 
infected individuals, the presence of dormant microbes of a 
virulent type in the healthy conjunctiva which has been infected, 
&c. Many points in this connexion are very difficult to investi¬ 
gate and much remains to be elucidated. Contagion usually 
takes place directly and not through the air. Often in this 
way one eye is first affected and may in some cases, when 
sufficient care is afterwards taken, be the only (jne to suffer. 

The treatment in all severer forms of cofijimetivitis should be 
undertaken with the primary object in view of preventing any 
implication of the conlea. 

Catarrhal conjunctivitis, which is characterized by an increased 
mucoid secretion accompanying the hyperaemia, is usualljr 
bilateral and may be either acute or chronic. Acute conjuncti¬ 
vitis lasts as a rule ohly for a week or two: the chronic type 
may persist, with or withdut occasional exacerbations, for 
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jtaans. The subjectiva suTnptQms vary in, intensity with, the 
severity of the inflammation. There Ls always more or less 
troublesome “ burning ” in the eyes. with. a. tired heavy feeling 
in the lids. This is aggravated b/reading,' which is most dis¬ 
tressing in a close or smoky atmosphere and by aetiflcial light. 

• In acute cases, indeed, reading is altogether impossible. In all. 
cases of catarrhal’ conjunctivitis the symptoms are also moro 
marked if the eyes have been tied up,, even though this may 
produce a temporary relief. 

A curiousi variety of acute catarrhal, conjunctivitis, in which, 
the hyperaomia and lacrymation are the predominant features, 
is the so-called hay-jever. In this condition the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the nose and throat are similarly affected, and there 
is at the same time more or less constitutional disturbance. 
Hay-fever is due todrritation from the pollen of many plants, but 
principally from that of the different grasses. Some people are 
so susceptible to it that they invariably suffer every year during 
the early summer months. Here it is difficult to remove the 
cause, but many cases can be cured and almost all are alleviated 
by means of a special antitoxin applied locally. 

Other ectogenetic causes of catarrhal conjunctivitis which 
have been .studied are mostly microbic. Of these the most 
common arc the Morax-Axenfeld and the Koch-Wceks con¬ 
junctivitis. 

The Morax-Axenfeld bacillus sets up a conjunctivitis which 
affects individuals, of, all ages and conditions and which is con¬ 
tagious. The inflammation is usually chronic, at most subacute. 
It is often sufficiently chmucteristic to be recognized witliout a 
microscopical examination of the secretions. In typical cases 
the lid margin, palpebral conjunctiva, and it may -be a patch 
of ocular conjunctiva at the outer or inner angle are alone 
hyperaemic; the secretion is not copious and is mostly found 
as a greyish coagulum lying at the inner lid-margin. The 
subjective symptoms arc usually slight. Complications with 
other varietic.s of catarrhal conjunctivitis are nut uncommon. 
This mild form of conjunctivitis generally lasts for many months, 
subject to more or less complete disappearance followed by 
recurrences. It can' be rapidly cured by the use of an oxide of 
zinc ointment, wliich should be continued for some time after 
the appearances have altogclljer passed off. 

The conjunctivitis caused by the Kocli-Weeks microbe is 
still more common. It is a more acute type, affects mwitly 
children, and is very contagious and often epidemic. Here the 
hyperaemia involves both Uie ocular and the palpebral con¬ 
junctiva, and ii.siially there is considerable swelling of the lids 
and a copious secretion. Both eyes are always affected. 
Occasionally the engorged conjuncti\'al vessels give way, cau.s- 
ing numerous small extrava.sations (ecchynioses). Complications 
with phlyctenulae {vide infra) are common in children. The 
acute symptoms last for a week or ten days, after which the 
course is more chronic. Treatment with nitrate of silver in 
solution is generally satisfactory. Other less frequent microbic 
causes of catarrhal conjunctiviti.s yield to the same treatment. 

A form of efiidemic muco-puridcni eotijunclivilis is not un¬ 
common, in which the swelling of the conjunctival folds and lids 
is much more marked and' the secretions copious. It is less 
amenable to treatment and also apt to be complicated by 
corneal ulceration. The microbe which gives ri.so to this con¬ 
dition has not been definitely established. This inflammation is 
also known ns school ophthalmia. Thi.s is extremely contagious, 
so that isolation of c.ises becomes necessary. The treatment 
with weak solutions of sub-acetate of lead during tlie acute 
.stage, pros'idcd there be no corneal complication, and sub¬ 
sequently witii a weak solution of tannic acid, may be recom¬ 
mended. 

Purulent Conjunctivitis .—Some of the severer forms of 
catarrhal conjunctivitis are accompanied, not only by a good 
deal of swelling of both conjunctiva and lids but also by a 
decidedly muco-purulent secretion. Nevertheless there is a 
siifliciently sharply-defined clinical difference between the 
catarrhal and purulent types of inflammation. In purulent 
conjunctivitis the oedema of the lids is always marked, often 


excessive, the hyperaemia of the whole conjunctiva u intense: 
the membrane is also infiltrated and swollen (cHemasis), the 
pwpillae enlarged and the secretion almost, wholly purulhnt,' 
Although this variety of conjunctivitis is fjinqipally jdua to 
■ infection by gonococci,, other microbes, which more frequently 
set up a catarrhal type, may lead to the purulent fbrm. 

All forms are contagious, and. transference of the secreUor 
to other eyes usually sets up the same type of severe inflamrna- 
! tion. The way in which infection mostly takes- place is by 
direct transference by means of the hands, towels, &c., of 
secretions containing gonococci either from the eye or from 
some other mucous membrane. The poison may also sometimes 
be carried by flies. The dried s^reticA loses its virulence. 

In new-born children {ophthalmia neonatorum) infection 
takes place from the maternal passages durii^ birth. Not¬ 
withstanding the great changes which occur during the progress 
of a purulent conjunctivitis, there is on recovery a complete 
' restitutio ad integrutn so far as the conjunctiva is concerned'^ 
Owing to the tendency to severe ulceration of the cornea, more 
or less serious destructions of tliat membrane, and consequently 
; more or less interference with sight, may result before the 
inflammation has passed off. This is a special danger in the 
case of adults. For this reason when only one eye is affected 
the first point to be attended to in the treatment is to secure the 
second eye from contagion by efficient occlusion. The appliance 
known us Buller’s shield, a watch-glass strapped d«wn .by plaster, 
is the best for this purpose. It not only admits of the piatient 
seeing with the sound eye, but allows the other to remain under 
direct observation. The treatment otherwise consists in,frequent 
removal of the secretions from the affected eye, and the use 
of nitrate of silver solution as a bactericide applied directly 
to the conjunctival surface; sometimes it is necessary to cut 
away the chemotic conjunctiva immediately surrounding, the 
cornea. When the cornea has become affected efforts may be 
made witli the thermo-cautery or otherwise to limit the area of 
destruction and thus admit of something being done to improve 
the vision after all inflammation has subsided. The greatest 
cleanliness as well as proper antiseptic precautions should of 
course be observed by c^'ery one in any way connected with the 
treatment of such cases. 

Phlyctenular conjunctivitis is an acute inflammation of the 
ocular conjunctiva, in which little blebs or phlyctenules form, 
more particularly in the vicinit)- of the corneal margin, os well as 
on the epithelial continuation of the conjunctiva which covers 
the cornea. Tlie inflammation is characterized by being dis¬ 
tributed in little circumscribed foci and not diffused as in all 
other forms of conjunctivitis. In it the conjunctival secretion 
is not altered, unless there should exist at the same time a com¬ 
plication with some other form of conjunctivitis. Tliis condition 
IS most frequent in children, particularly such as are ill-nourished 
or are recovering from some illness, e.g. measles. The suscepti¬ 
bility occurs in fact mainly where there exists what used to be 
called a “ strumous ” diathesis. In many cases, therefore, there 
is some kind of tubercular basis for the manifestations. This 
basis has to do with the susceptibility onl)’, at all events to begin 
with. The local changes arc not tuberculous ; their exact origin 
has not been clearly established. Tliey are in all probability 
produced by staphylococci. 

Many children suffering from phlyctenular conjunctivitis get 
after a short time an eczematous excoriation of the skin of the 
nostrils. This excoriated, scabby area contains crowds of 
•Staphylococci which find a nidus here, where the copious tear- 
flow down the nostrils has excoriated and irritated the skin. 
Lacrymation is indeed a very common concoinitant of phlyc- 
tenuiar conjunctivitis. Another frequently distressing symptom 
is a pronounced dread of light {pkotopkohia), which often leads 
to convulsive and veiy persistent closing of the lid.s {blepharo¬ 
spasm). Indeed the relief of the photophobia is often the most 
important point to be considered in the treatment of, phlyc¬ 
tenular conjunctivitis. The photophobia may la; very severe 
when the local changes are slight. The eyes should, be shaded 
but not bandaged. Cocain may be freely used. The best 
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local application is the yellow oxide of mercury used as an 
ointment. 

Phlyctenular cAnjunctivitis, and the corneal complications 
with which it is s«, often assiociated, constitute a large proportion 
(from i to J) of all eye affections with which the surgeon has to 
deal. 

Granular Conjunctivitis. —This diseasBj which also goes by the 
name of trachoma, is characterized by an inflammatory infiltra¬ 
tion of the adenoid tissue of the conjunctiva. The inflammation 
is accompanied by the formation of so-called granules, and at the 
same time by a hyperplasia of the papillae. The changes further 
lead in the course of tim^ito cicatricial transformations, so that 
a gradual and progressive atrSphy of the conjunctiva results. 
The disease takes its origin most frequently in the conjunc¬ 
tival fold of the upper lid, but eventually as a rule involves 
the cornea and the deejicr tissues of the lid, particularly the 
tarsus. 

The etiology of trachoma is unknown. Though a perfec^^ 
distinctive affection when fully established, the differential 
diagnosis from other forms of conjunctivitis, particularly those 
associated with much follicular enlargement or which have begun 
us purulent inflammation, may be difficult. Trachoma is mostly 
chronic. When occurring in an acute form it is more amenable 
to treatment and less likely to end in- cicatricial changes. Fully 
half the cases of trachoma which occur arc complicated by 
pannus, which is the name given to the affection when it has 
spread to the cornea. Pannus is a superficial vascularized in¬ 
filtration of the cornea. The veiling vvhich ft produces causes 
more or less defect of sight. 

Various methods of treatment are in u.se for trachoma. E.x- 
pression by means of roller-forceps nr repeated grattage are 
among.st the more effective means of surgical treatment, while 
local applications of copper sulphate or of alum are certaitily 
useful m suitable cases. 

Diphtheritic conjunctivitis is characterized by an infiltration 
into the conjunctival tissues which, owing to great coagulability, 
rapidly interferes with the nutrition of the invaded area and 
thus leads to necrosis of the diphtheritic membrane. Con¬ 
junctival diphtheria may or may not be associated with 
diphtheria of the throat. It is essentially a disease of c.irly 
childhood, not more than lo % of all cases occurring after 
the age of four. The cornea is exposed lo great risk, more 
particularly during the first few days, and may be lost by 
necrosis. .Sub.secpicnt ulceration is not uncommon, but may 
often be arrested before complete destruction has taken place. 
The disease is generally confined to one eye, and complicated by 
swelling of the preauricular gland.s of that side. It may jirove 
fatal. In true conjunctival diphtheria the c.xciting cause is the 
Klebs-l.offlcr bacillu.s. 'I'he inflammation occurs in verv varvi.'ig 
degrees of severity. The secretion is at first thin and scant, 
afterwards purulent and more copious. In severe cases there i:; 
great chemosis with much tense swelling of the lids, which are 
often of an ash)'-gre)' colour. A sli-eptococcus infection pro¬ 
duces somewhat similar and often quite as disastrous results. 

The treatment must be both general with antitoxin and local 
with antiseptics. Of rarer forms of conjunctivitis may bo 
mentioned Parinaud's conjunctivitis and the So-called spring 
catarrh. 

Non-inftummatory Conjunctival Affection’i.— Thcs.t- are of less 
importance than eunjuncth'itis, cither on account of their com¬ 
parative infrequency or because, of their harmlessness. The 
following conditions nia)- be shortly referred to. 

Amyloid degeneration, in w'hich vva.xy-looking masses grow 
from the palpebral conjunctiva of both lids, often attaining very 
considerable dimcn.slons. The condition i.s not uncommon in 
China and elsewhere in the JCast. 

Essential Shrinking of the Conjunctiva. —This is the result of 
pemphigus, in which the disease ha-, attacked the conjunctiva 
and led to its atrophy. 

Pterygium is a hyjjortrophic thickening of the cnnjunctl\'a of 
triangular shape firmly attached by its ape-x to the sulierficial 
layers of the cornea. It i.s a common condition in warm climates 


owing to exposure to sun and dust, and often calls for operative 
interference. 

■Tumours oj the Conjuncljva. —These may be malignant or 
benign, also syphilitic and tuoercular. (G. A. Be.) 

EYEMOUTH, a police burgh of Berwickshire, Scotland. Pop. 
(1901) 2436. It is situated at the mouth of the Eye, 7j m. 
N.N.W. of Berwick-on-Tweed by the North British railway via 
Bummouth. Its public buildings are the town-hall, library 
and masonic hall. The main industry is the fishing and allied 
trades. The harbour was enlarged in 1887, and the bay is easily 
accessible and affords good anchorage. Owing to the rugged 
character of the coast and its numerous ravines and caves the 
whole district was once infested with smugglers. The promon¬ 
tory of St Abb's Head is 3 m. to the N.W. 

EYLAU (Preussiseh-Eylau), a town of Germany, in east 
Prussia, on the Pasmar, 23 m. S. by F.. of Kbnigsberg by rail on 
the line Pillau-Prostken. It has an Evangelical church, a teachers’ 
seminary, a ho.spital, foundries and .saw mills. Pop. 3200. 
Eylau was founded in 1336 by Arnolf von Eilenstein, a knight 
of the Teutonic Order. It is famous as the scene of a battle 
between the army of Napoleon and the Russians and Prussians 
commanded by General Bennigsen, fought on the 8th of T’ebruary 
1807. 

Tile battle was preceded by a severe general engagement on 
the 7th. The head of Napoleon’s column (cavalry and infantry), 
advancing from the south-west, found itself opposed at the outlet 
of the Griinhofchen defile by a strong Russian rearguard which 
held the (frozen) lakes on cither side of the Eylau road, and 
attacked at once, dislodging the enemy after a sharp conflict. 
'J'he French turned both wings of the enemy, and Bagration, 
who commanded the Russian rearguard, retired through Eylau 
to the main army, which was now arrayed for battle east of 
Eylau. Barclay dc Tolly made a strenuous resistance in Eylau 
itself, and in the churchyard, and these localities ehanged hands 
several time.“ before remaining finally in possession of the French. 
It is very doubtful whether Napoleon actually ordered this 
attack upon Eylau, and it is suggested that the French soldiers 
were encouraged to a premature assault by the hope of obtaining 
quarters in the village. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that this attack was prejudicial to Napoleon’s chance of 
succc.ss, for his own .army was intended to pin the enemy in front, 
while the outlying “ masses of manreuvre ” closed upon his 
flanks and rear (see Napoi.komc Campaicns). In this case the. 
N'igour of tile “ general advanced guard ” was superfluous, for 
Bennig.sen stood to fight of his own free will. 

The foremo.st line of the French bivouacs extended from 
.Rotb.-'nen to Freihcit, but a large proportion of the army spent 
the night in quarters farther back. The Russian army on the 
other liand spent the night bivouacked in order of battle, the 
riglil at .Schloditten and the left at .Serpallen. The cold was 
extreme, 2' F. being registered in the early mowiing, and food 
was scarce in both armies. The ground was covered at the time 
of battle with deep snow, and all the lakes and marshes were 
frozen, so that troops of all arms could pass cveiy'wberc, so far 
D.i the snow permitted. Two of Napoleon’s corps (Uavout and 
.Nrv) were still ab.sent, and Ney did not receive his orders until 
the morning of the 8th. His ta.slc was to descend upon the 
Ru.ssian right, and also to prevent a Pru.ssian corps under 
Leslocq from coming on to the battlefield. Davout'.s corps 
advancing from the south-east on Mollwitten was destined for 
the attack of Bennig.scn's left wing .about .Serpallen and Klein 
Sausgarten. In the meantime Napoleon with his forces at and 
about Eylau made the preparations for the frontal attack. 
His infantry extended from the windmill, through Eylau, to 
Rotlienen, and the artillery was deployed alonjjthe whole front; 
behind each infantry corps and on the wings stood the cavalry. 
The Guard was in second line south of Eylau, and an army 
reserve stood near the Waschkeiten lake. Bennigsen’s army 
was drawn up in line from Schloditten to Klein Sau.sgarten. the 
front likewise covered by guns, in which arm he was numerically 
much superior. A detachment occupied Serpallen. 

The battle opened in a dense snowstorm. About 8'A.M, 
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Benn^sen’s guns opened fire on Eylau, and after a fierce but 
undecided artillery fight the French delivered an infantry 
attack from Eylau. This was repulsed with heavy losses, and the 
Russians advanced towards the windmill in force. Thereupon 
Napoleon ordered his centre, the VII. corps of Aug6reau, to move 
forward from the church against the Russian front, the division 
of St Hilaire on Augereau’s right participating in the attack. 
If we conceive of this first stage of the battle as the action of 
the “ general advanced guard,” Aug6reau must be held to have 
overdone his part. The VII. corps advanced in dense masses, 
but in the fierce snowstorm lost its direction. St Hilaire attacked 
directly and unsupported; Augdreau’s corps was still less 
fortunate. Crossing obliquely the front of the Russian line, us 
if making for Schloditten, it came under a jeu d’enfer and was 
practically annihilated. In the confusion the Russian cavalry 
charged with the utmost fury downhill and with the wind behind 
them. Three thousand men only out of about fourteen thousand 
appeared at the evening parade of the corps. The rest were 
killed, wounded, prisoners or dispersed. The marshal and every 
senior officer was amongst the killed and wounded, and one 
regiment, the 14th of the Line, cut off in the midst of the Russians 
and refusing to surrender, fell almost to a man. The Russian 



cuunterstroke penetrated into Eylau itself and Napoleon himself 
was in serious danger. With the utmost coolness, however, he 
i\ulged the pace of the Russian advance and ordered up a 
battalion of the Guard at the exact moment required. In the 
streets of E.ylau the Guard had the Russians at their mercy, 
and few e.scaped. Still the situation for the French was desperate 
and the battle had to be maintained at all costs. Napoleon now 
sent forward the cavalry along the whole line. In the centre 
the charge was led by Murat and Be.ssi'''res, and the Russian 
horsemen were swept off the field. The Cuirassiers under 
1) llautpoult charged through the Russian guns, broke through 
the first line of infantry and then through the second, penetrating 
to the woods of Anklappen. 

'I’he shock of a second wave of cavalry broke the lines again, 
and though in the final retirement the exhausted troopers lost 
terribly, thev’ had achieved their object. The wreck of Augereau’s 
and other divisions had been reformed, tlie Guard Brought up 
into first line, and, above all, Davout’s leading troops had oc¬ 
cupied Serpallen. Thence, with his left in touch with Napoleon’s 
right (St Hilaire), and his right extending gradually towards 
Klein Sausgarten, the marshal pressed steadily upon the Russian 
left, rolling it up before him, until his right had reached 
Kutschitten and his centre Anklappen. By that time the 
troops under Napoleon’s immediate command, pivoting their left 
on Eylau church, had wheeled gradually inward until the general 
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line extended from the church to Kutschitten. The Russian 
army was being driven westward, when the advance of Lestoeq 
gave them fresh steadiness. The Prussian corps bad been 
fighting continuous flank-guard action agiinst Marshal Key 
to the north-west of Althof, and Lestoeq haif finally succeeded 
in disengaging his main body, Ney being held up at Althof by 
a small rearguard, while the Prussians, gathering as they went thi 
fugitives of the Russian army, hastened to oppose Davout. 
The impetus of these fresh troops led by Lestoeq and his staff- 
officer Schamhorst was such as to check even the famous 
divisions of Davout’s corps which had won the battle of Auerstadt 
single-handed. The French were now gradually forced back 
until their right was again at Sausgarten and Aeir centre on 
the Kreege Berg. 

Both sides were now utterly exhausted, for the Prussians 
also had been marching and fighting all day against Ney. The 
battle died away at nightfall, Ney’s corps being unable effectively 
to intervene owing to the steadiness of the Prussian detachment 
left to oppose him, and the extreme difficulty of the roads. 
A severe conflict between the Russian extreme right and Ney’s 
corps which at last appeared on the field at Schloditten ended 
the battle. Bennigsen retreated during the night through Schmo- 
ditten, Lestoeq through Kutschitten. The numbers engaged 
in the first stage of the battle may be taken as—Napoleon, 50,000, 
Bcnnig.sen, 67,000, to which later were added on the one side 
Ney and Davout, 29,000, on the other Lestoeq, 7qpo. The losses 
were roughly, 15,000 men to the French, 18,000 to the Allies, or 
21 and 27 % respectively of the troops actually engaged. The 
French lost 5 eagles and 7 other colours, the Russians 16 colours 
and 24 guns. 

ETRA (Fdis fyra), a South American wild cat, of weasel-like 
build, and uniform coloration, varying in different individuals 
from reddish-yellow to chestnut. It is found in Brazil, Guiana 
and Paraguay, and extends its range to the Rio del Norte, but 
is rare north of the isthmus of Panama. Little is known of its 
habits in a wild state, beyond the fact that it is a forest-dweller, 
active in movement and fierce in disposition. Several have 
been exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens, and some have 
grown gentle in captivity. Don Felix de Azara wrote of one 
which he kept on a chain that it was “ as gentle and playful as 
any kitten could be.” The name is sometimes applied to the 
jaguarondi. 

EYRE, EDWARD JOHN (1815-1901), British colonial governor, 
the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, was born on the 5th of August 
1815. He was intended for the army, but delays having arisen 
in procuring a commission, he went out to New South Wales, 
where he engaged in the difficult but very necessary undertaking 
of transporting stock westward to the new colony of South 
Australia, then in great distress, and where he became magistrate 
and protector of the aborigines, whose interests he warmly 
advocated. Already experienced as an Australian traveller, 
he undertook the most extensive and difficult journeys in the 
desert country north and west of Adelaide, and after encountering 
the greatest hardships, proved the possibility of land communica¬ 
tion between South and West Australia. In 1845 he returned 
to England and published the narrative of his travels. In 1846 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor of New Zealand, where he 
served under Sir George Grey. After successively governing St 
X’ineent and Antigua, he was in 1862 appointed acting-governor 
of Jamaica and in 1864 governor. In October 1865 g negro 
insurrection broke out and was repressed with laudable vigour, 
but the unquestionable severity and alleged illegality of Eyre’s 
subsequent proceedings raised a storm at home which induced 
the government to suspend him and to despatch a special 
commission of investigation, the effect of whose inquiries, 
declared by his successor, Sir John Peter Grant, to have been 
“ admirably conducted,” was that he should not be reinstated 
in his office. The government, nevertheless, saw nothing in 
Eyre’s conduct to justify legal proceedings; indictments pre¬ 
ferred by amateur prosecutors at horne against him and military 
officers who had acted under his direction, resulted in failure, 
and he retired upon the pension of a colonial governor. As an 
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explorer JEyre must be classed in the highest tartk/btrt opinions 
are. always likely to differ as to his action in the Jamaica rebellion. 
He died on .the 3c<th of November 1901. ^ 

E7BE, 5IJI JA9BS (17^-1799), English judge, was the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Eyre, of Wells, fiomersdt. He was educated at 
Winchester College and at St John’s College, Oxford, which, 
however, he left without taking a degree, lie was called to the 
bar at Cray’s Inn in 1755, and commenced practice in the lord 
mayor’s and sheriffs’ courts, having become by purchase one of 
the four counsel to the corporation of London. He was appointed 
recorder^f London in 1763. He was counsel for the plaintiff in 
the case of Wilkes i-. Woodland made a brilliant speech in condem¬ 
nation of the execution of general .search warrants. His refusal to 
voice the remrtnstrances of the corporation against the exclusion 
of Wilkes from parliament earned him- the recognition of the 
ministry, attdhe was apjiuinted a judge of the exdhcquerin 1772. 
From Jime 1792 to J.ituiarv 1793 he was chief commissioner of 
the great seal. In 1793 he was made ehief justice of the common 
pleas, and presided over the trials of Horne Tooke, Thomas 
Crosfield and others, with great ability and impartiality. He 
died on the ist of July 1799 and was buried at Ruscombe, 
Berkshire. 

See Howell, Sta/e Trials, xix. (115^-1155); Foss, Liees vf the 
J udges, 

EYRIE, the alternative Engli.sb form of the words Aerie or 
Aery, the loft*/ nest of a bird of prey, especially of an eagle, 
lienee any loity place of abode ; the term is also used of the 
brood of the bird. The word derives from the f'r. atre, of the 
same meaning, which comes from the Laf. area, an open space, 
but was early connected with aertus, high in the air, airy, a 
confusion that has affected the spelling of the word. 'The 
forms “eyrie ’’ or “ eyry ’’ date from a i7th-centur)' attempt 
to derive the word from the Teutonic cy, an egg. 

EZEKIEL (tapin', “ God strengthens ’’ or “ God is strong ” ; 
'Sept. ; Vulg. Ezcehiel), son of Buzi, one of the most 

vigorous and impressive of the older Israelite thinkers. He 
was a priest of the Jerusalem temple, probably a member of 
the dominant house of Zadok, and doubtless had the literary 
training of the cultivated priesthood of the time, including 
acquaintance with the national historical, legal and ritual 
traditions and with the contemporary history and customs 
of neighbouring peoples. In the year 597 (being then, prob¬ 
ably, not far from thirty years of age) he was carried off 
to Babylonia by Nebuchadrezzar with King Jchoiachin and 
a large body of nobles, military men and artisans, and there, it 
would seem, he spent the rest of his life. His prophecies are 
dated .from this year (“our captivity,” xl. t), except in i. 1. 
where the meaning of tlie date “ thirtieth year ” is obscure ; 
it cannot refer to his age (which would he otherwise expressed 
in Hebrew), or to the reform of Josiah, 621 (which' is not else¬ 
where employed as an epoch); possibly the reference is to the 
era of NabopOlassar (626 according to the Canon of Ptolemy), 
if chronological inexactness be suppose?! (34 nr 33 years instead 
of 30), a supposition not at all improbable.' "That the word 
“ thirtieth ” is old, appears from the fact that a scribe 1ms added 
a gloss (to. 2, 3) to bring this statement into aceord with the 
usual way of reckoning in the book : the “ thirtieth ” year, 
he explains, is the fifth year of the captivity of Jchoiachin. The 
exiles dwelt at Tell-abib.(“ Hill of the flood ”), one of the mounds 
or ruins made by the great floods t'hat deamstated the country,^ 
near the “ xiver ” Chebar (Kebar), probably a large canal not 
far south of the city of Babylon. ■ Here they had their own 
land.s, and some form of local government by eiders, and appear 
to have been prosperous and contented ; probably the only 
demand made on them by the Babylonian government was the 
payment of taxes. 

Ezdkiel was married (xxiv. iR), had his own house, and eom- 
ported himself quietly as a Babylonian subject. But he was a 
profoundly interested observer of affairs at home and among 

‘ The Assyrian term abubu is msed of the great .primeval dciugi- 
(in the GUgamesh epic), and al.so of the local Hoods common in the 
country. 


the exiles ; as patriot and‘ethical teacher hie deplored'alike tise 
political blindness of the Jerusalem government'(King Zedekiah 
revolted in 588) and the rnnnoTality and religious superficiality 
rind apostasy of the people. * 116 , lilte Jeremiah, was friendly to 
Nebuchadrezzar, regarding him asYahweb’s instrument for the 
chasti.sement of the nation. Convinced that opposition to 
Babylonian rule was suicidal, and interpreting historical events, 
in the manner of the times, as indications of the temper of the 
deity, he held that the immment political destruction of the 
natron was proof of Yahweh’s anger with the people on'account 
of their moral and religious depravity ; Jerusalem was hope¬ 
lessly corrupt and 'must be destroyed (xxiv.). On the other 
hand, he was equally convinced that, as his predecessors had 
taught (Hos. xi. 8,9 ; Isa. vii. 3 al.), 'Yahwch’s love for his peo])le 
would not suffer them to perish utterly—a remnant would be 
saved, and this remnant lie naturalh’ found in the exiles in 
Babylonia, a little band plucked from the burning and kept safe 
in a fbreign land till the wrath should have passed (xi. 14 ff.). 
This conception of the exiles as the kernel of the restored nation 
he further set forth in the great vision .of eh. i., in which Yahwch 
is represented as leaving Jerusalem and coming to take up his 
abode among them in Babylonia for a time, intending, however, 
to retiiiui to Lis own city (xJiii. 7). 

Tills, then, wa.s Ezekiel's political creed- -destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem and its inhabitants, restoration of the exiles, and mean¬ 
time submission to Babylon. His arraignment of the Judeans is 
violent,almost malignant (vi. xvi.aL). Thewcll-meaningbutweak 
king Zedeldah ho denouncc.s with bitter scorn as a perjured traitor 
(xvii.). He does not discuss the possibility of successful resistance 
to the Chaldeans ; he .simp])' assumes that the attempt is foolish 
and wicked, and, like other prophets, he identifies his political 
programme with the will of God. Prohabl)' his judgment of the 
situation was correct; yet, in view of Sennacherib’s failure at 
Jerusalem in 701 and of the admitted strength of the city, the 
hope of the Jewish nobles could not be considered wholly un¬ 
founded, and in any case their patriotism (like that of tbe natiomil 
party in the Roman siege) was not unwortliy of admiration. The 
prophet’s predictions of disiister continued, according to the 
record, up to the investment of the city by the Chaldean army in 
588 (i.-xxiv.); after the fall of the citv (586) his tone changed to 
one of eonsolation (xxxiii.-xxxix.)- - the destruction of the wicked 
mass accomplished, he turned to the task of reconstruction. He 
describes the safe and happy esUiblishment of the people in their 
own land, and gives a sketch of a new constitution, of which the 
main point i.s the absolute control of public religion by the prie.St- 
hond (xl.-xiviii.). 

The discourses of the first period (i.-,xxiv.) do not confine them¬ 
selves to political affairs, but contain much interesting ethical and 
religious material. The picture given of Jerusalemite morals is 
an appalling one. Society is described as honeycombed with 
crimes and vices ; prophets, priests, princes and the people 
generally arc said to practise unblushingly extortion, oppression, 
murder, falsehood, adultery (xxii.). This description is doubtless 
exaggerated. It may be assumed that the social corruption in 
Jerusalem was sueh as is usually found in wealthy communities, 
made bolder in this case, perhaps, by the political unrest and the 
weakness of the royal government under Zedekiah. No such 
charges are brought by the prophet against the exiles, in whose 
simple life, indeed, there was little or no opportunity for flagrant 
violation of law. Ezekiel's own mural code is that of the prophets, 
which insi.sts on the practice of the fundamental -ewe virtues. 
He puts ritual offences, however, in 'the same category with 
offences ggainst the moral law, and he does not distinguish 
between immorality and practices that are Burvi'vak of 'old 
recognized customs: in ch. xxii. he mentions ‘“Batingwith the 
blood ” '- along with murder, and failure to obfUrve ritual regula¬ 
tions along with oppression of the fatheriess and the widow ; the 
old customary law permitted marriage with a half-sister'(father's 
daughter), with a daughtcr-in-law, and with a father's wife (Gen. 
XX. 12, xxxviii. 2f>; 2 Sam. xvi. 21, 22), hut the more rdfined 

- So wc must read (as Robert.son .Smith ha.s pointed oUt) in xxii. 9 
.md xviii. 6, instead of “ eating on the mountains.” 
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leellng of the later time fro^ed tm the cnirtom, and Erekiel 
treats 'it as adultery.'* However, notwlthstandinje; the insistence 
on ritwiil, natural in a priest, his moral standard is high ; follow¬ 
ing the prescription of Ex. xxii, 21 ffc] he regards oppression nf 
resident aliens (a class that had not then received full civil rights) 
•as a crime (xxii. 7), and in his new constitution (xlvii. 22, ,23) 
gim them equal rights with the homoborn. His strongest 
denunciation is directed against the religious practices of the 
time in Judea—the worship of the Canaanite local deities (the 
Baals), the Phoenician Tanjmuz, and the sun and other Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian gods (vi., viii., xvi.,, xxiii.); he maintained 
vigorously the prophetic struggle for the sole worship of Vahweh. 
Probably he believed in the existence of other gods, though he 
docs not ogpress himself clearly on this point; in any case he 
held that the worship of other deities was destructive to Israel. 
His conception of Yahweh shows a mingling of the high and the 
low. On the one hand, he regards him as supreme in power, 
controlling the destinies of Babylonia and Egypt as well as those 
of Israel, and as inilexibly just in dealing with ordinary offencet 
against morality. But he conceives of him, on the other hand, 
as limited locally and morally—its having his special abode in 
the Jerusalem temple, or elsewhere in the midst of the Israelite 
people, and as dealing with other nations solely in tlie interests 
of Israel. The bitter invectives against Ammon, Moab, Edom, 
Philistia, Tyre, Sidon and Egypt, put into Yahweh’s mouth, are 
based wholly on the fact that these peoples are regarded as 
hostile and hurtful to Israel; Babylonia, though nowise superior 
to Egypt morally, is favoured and applauded because it is 
believed to be the instrument for securing ultimately the pros¬ 
perity of Vahwch’s people. The administration of the affairs of 
the world by the God of Israel is repre.sented, in a word, as 
determined not by ethical eonsideration.s but by personal prefer¬ 
ences. There is no hint in Ezelciel’s writing.s of the grandiose 
conception of Isa. xl.-lv., that Israel’s mission is to .give the 
knowledge of religious truth to the other nations of the world; 
he goes so far as to .say that Yahweh’s object in rc.storing the 
fortunes of Israel is to establish his reputation among the nations 
as a powerful deity i(xxxvi. 20-23, xxxvii. 28, xxxix. 23). The 
prophet regards Vahweh's administrative control os immediate : 
he introduces no angels or other subordinate supernatural 
.agents—the cherubs and the “ men ” of ix. 2 and xl. 3 are merely 
imaginative symliols or representations of divine activity. Ills 
high conception of God’s transcendence, it may be supposed, led 
him to ignore intermeciiary agencies, which are common in the 
popular literature, and later, under llie influence of this some 
conception of tran.scendencc, are freely employed. 

The relations between the writings of Ezekiel and those of 
Jeremiah is not clear. They have so much in common that they 
must have drawn from the same current bodies of thought, or 
there must have been borrowing in one direction or the other. 
In one point, however,—the attitude toward tlae ritual—the two 
men differ radically. The finer TOind of the nation, represented 
mainly by the prophets from Amos onward, had denounced 
unsparingly the superficial non-moral popular cull. The 
struggle between ethical religion and the corretil worship became 
acute toward the end of tlie 7 th century. There were two 
possible solutions of the difBciilty. The ritual books of our 
Pentatenoli wore not then in existence, and the sacrificial cuK 
might be treated with contempt as not authoritative. This is 
the course taken by Jeremiali, who says Ixilcily that God requires 
only obedience (Jer. vii. ai fl.). On the other hand the better 
party among the priests, believing the ritual! to be necessars’, 
might undertake to moralize it; of such a movement, begun 
"by Deuteronomy, Ezekiel is the most eminent representative. 
Priest and prophet, be sought to unify the national religious 
consciousness by preserving the .sacrificial cult, discarding its 
abuses and vitalizing it ethically. The event showed that he 
judged the situation rightly—the religious scheme announced 
by him, tlwugh not accepted in all its details, became the 
demtinant policy of the later time, and he has been justly called 

* The stricter marriage law ia formalated in Lev. xviii. 8-15, 
XX, II S, 
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"■'lihe firther-of JudsSsm.” He speaks As a fej^aJor, 
no authority'; but he formulates, -doifbtfe^. ’flie -idbks aha 
perhaps the practices of the Jerusalem priestfjpod. His ritWW 
code (xliii.-xlvi.g which in elaborateness stands midway between 
that of Deuteronomy and tJiat of the'middle bo^sitf’tilie Penta¬ 
teuch (resembling most nearly the code of I.ev. Jtrii.-xkvi;) 
shows good judgment. Its most notewortliy features are two. 
Certain priests of idolatrous Judean shrines (distisguislieif by 
him as “ Levites ”) he deprives of priestly functions, .degrading 
them to the rarik of temple menialls; and he takes from the 
civil ruler all authority over public re%ion, permitting hiip 
merely to furnish material for sacrifices. He is, however, much 
■more than a ritual reformer. He die Ast to express clearly .the 
conception of a sacred nation, isolated by its religion from all 
others, the guardian of divine law and the abode of divine 
majesty. This kingdom of God he conceives of as moral; 
Yahweh is to put his own spirit into the people,- creating in 
them a disposition to Obey his commandments, which arc moral 
as well os ritual (xxxvi. 26, 27). This conception of a sacred 
nation controlled the whole succaeding Jewish development ; 
if lit was narrow in its exclusive regard for Israel, its intensity 
saved the Jewish religion to the world. 

Trxi and Aidhorship .—The Hebrew text Of the book of Ezekiel 
is not in good condition— it is full of .scribal inaccuracies and 
additions. Many of the errors 'may be corrected with the aid 
of the Septnagint (c.p. the 430—390 !-40—Of iv.^, 6 is to be 
changed to 190), and none of them affect the general thought. 
The substantial genuineness of the discourses is now accepted by 
the great body of critics. The Talmudic tradition {Baba BaBtra 
14A) that the men erf the Great .‘lynagogvie " wrote ” Ezekiel, 
may refer to editorial work by later scholars^® There is no 
validity in the objections of Zunz (GoUesdimisll. Vortr.) that 
the specific prediction concerning Zedekiah (xii. 12 f.) is non- 
Prophetic, and that the drawing-up of a new constitution 'Boon 
after the destruction of the city and the mention of 'Noah, 
Daniel, Job and Persia are improbable. Tlie prediction in 
question was doubtless added by Ezekiel after the event; the 
code belongs preci-splyin his time, and theconsritution wasnatuMS 
for a prie.st; Noah, Daniel and Job are old'legendary Hebrew 
figures ; and it is not probable that the prqphePs “ Paras ” is 
our “ Persia.” Havet's contention (.in La Madermii des pro- 
phites) that Gog represents the Partlvians (40 n.c.) has littlle or 
nothing in its support. There are additions made post eventum., 
as in the case mentioned above and in xxix. 17-20, and the 
description of the commerce of Tyre (xxvii. ^b-asa), which 
interrupts the comparison of the city to a ship, 'looks hke an 
insertion whether by the prophet or by some other; but there is 
no good reason to doubt that the book is substantially the work 
of Ezekiel. Ezekiel's style is .generally impetuous and vigoroua, 
somewhat smoother in the consolatory disoourses (atxxiv,, 
xxxvi,, xxxvii.); he produces a great effect by the cuirmlatioti 
of details, and is a master of invective; he is fond of symbolic 
pictures, proverbs and allegories ; his ‘‘ visions ” .are elaborate 
literary productions, his prophecies show less spontaneity than 
those of any preceding prophet (he receives his revelations in 
the form of a book, ii. 9), and in their present shape were hardly 
pronounced in public—a .fact that .seems to be hinted at in the 
■statement that he was “ dumb ” till the fall of Jerusalem (iii. 26, 
xxxiii. 22); in private interviews the people did not take him 
‘seriously (xxxiii. 30-33). His book Was accepted early as part 
of the sacred literature : Ben-Sira {c. 180 b;c.) .mentions him 
along with Isaiah and Jeremiah (Ecchas. xlix. 8); he is not 
quoted directly in the New Testament, but his imagery is 
employed largely in the Apocalypse and elsewhere. His diver¬ 
gencies from the Pentateuchal code gave rise to serious doubts, 
but, after prolonged study, the discrepancies were explained, 
and the book was finally canonized (Shab. 136). According to 

^ Yahwch's .spirit, thought of as Yahwch's vital princijile, as 
mail s spirit i.s man's vital principle, is to be breathed into them, as, 
in Ocn. ii. 7, Yahweli breallies his own breath into the lifeless body. 
The .spirit in the Old Testament is a refined material thing that Biay 
come or be jioured Out on men. 

’ The " Orcat Synagogue ” is semi-mythical. ‘ 
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i erome (Preface to Comm, on Ezek.) the Jewish youth were 
)rbidden to read the mysterious first chapter (called the markaba^ 
the “ chariot ”) and the concluding section (xl.-xlviii.) till they 
reached the age'of thirty years. ' 

The book divides itself naturally into three parts : the arraignment 
of Jerusalem (i.-xxiv.); denunciation of Jorcign enemies (xxv.- 
xxxii.); consolatory construction of the future (xxxiii.-xlviii.). 
The opening “ vision " (i ), an elaborate symbolic picture, is of the 
nature of a general preface, and was com|>osed probably late in the 
prophet’s life. Out of the north (the Babylonian saercd mountain) 
comes a bright cloud, wherein appear four Creatures (formed on the 
model yf Babylonian composite figures), each with four faces (man, 
lion, bull, eagle) and attended by a wheel; the wheels arc full of 
eyes, and move straight forward, impelled by the spirit dwelling 
in the Creatures (the splfit of yahweh). Supported on their heads 
is something like a crystalline firmament, above which is a form like 
a sapphire throne (cl Ex. xxiv. lo), and on the throne a man-like 
form (Yahweh) surrounded by a rainbow brightness. The wheels 
symbolize divine omniscience and control, and the whole vision 
represents the coming of Yahweh to take up his abode among the 
exiles. Tho prophet then receives his call (iu, iii.) in the sliape of a 
roll of a book, which he is required to cat (an indication of the 
literary form now taken by prophecy). He is informed that the 
people to whom he is sent are rebellious and stiff-necked (this indi¬ 
cates his opinion of the people, and gives the keynote of the following 
discourses); he is appointed watchman to warn men when they 
sin, and is to be held responsible for the consequences if ho fail in 
this duty. To this high conception of a preaclier's function the 
proj)het was faithful throughout his career. Next follow minatory 
discourses (iv.-vii.) predicting the siege and capture of Jeru.salem— 
perhaps revii^pd after the event. There are several symbolic acts 
descriptive of the siege. One of these (iv. 4 ff.) gives the duration 
of the national punishment in loo.se chronological reckoning : 40 
years (a round number) for ]iidah, and 150 more (according to the 
corrected text) for Israel, the starting-point, probably, being the 
year 732, the date of the capture of Samaria ; the ]>rocedun; described 
jn TK 8 is not to be understood literally. In vi. the idolatry of the 
nation is pictured in darkest colours. Next follows (viii -xi.) a 
detailed de.scription, in the form of a vi.siori, of the sin of Jerusalem : 
within the temple-area elders and others are worshipping beast- 
forms, Tammuz and the sun (probably actual cults of the time); ^ 
men approach to delile the temple and .slay the inhabitants of the 
city (ix ). In ch. x. the imagery of oh. i. reappears, and the Creatures 
are Identified with the cherubs of Solomoms temple. This appears 
to bo an independent form of the vision, which lias been brought 
into connexion with that of i. by a harmonizing editor. There 
follow a symbolic prediction of the exile (xii.) and u denunciation 
of non-moral projihets and prophetesse.s (xiii.)—though Yahweh 
deceive a prophet, yet he and those who consult iiim will be punished ; 
Tind .so corrupt i.s the nation that the presence of a few eminently 
good men will not save it (xiv).'** After a comparison of Israel 
to a worthle.ss wild vine (xv.) come two allegories, one portraying 
idolatrous Jerusnlem as the unfaithful spouse of Yahweh (xvi.), 
the other de.scrij>mg the fate of Zedekiali (xvii,). The fine insistence 
on individual moral re.sponsibility in xviii. (cf. Deut. xxiv. ifi, Jer. 
xxxi. 20 f.), while it i.s a protest against a superficial current view, 
is nut to be understood a.s a denial of all moral relations between 
successive genenitkins. This latter question had not ])resrnt<‘d 
itself to the pro])het’s mind ; his object was simply to correct the 
opinion of tht^ people that their pre.sent mi.sfortunes were due not 
to their own faults but to those of their predecessors. A more 
sympathetic attitude ajipear.s hi two clegii‘s (xix.), oiu* on Uie kings 
Jehoaliaz and Jehoiachin, l!u* other on the nation. These are 
followed by a .scathing .sketch of I.sraella religious career (\x. 1-2O), 
in which, contrary to tlie view of earlier prophefs; it is declared that 
the nation had always been disobedient. From this point to the 
end of xxiv. there is a mingling ui threat and promise.“ Tlie allegory 
i>( XKiii. is similar to that of xvi., except that in the latter Samaria 
Ls relatively treated with favour, while in the*forincr it (Aholah) i.s 
involved in tlie .same condemnation as that of .Jerii.sulem. At this 
jxiint is introduced (xx\'.-xxxii ) the serie.s of di.scourscs directed 
again.st foreign iuition.s. 1 'he de.scription of the'kmg of Tyre (xxviii. 
11 -iq) as dwelling in Kdcn, the garden ot God, the sacred mountain, 
under the protection of the cherub, bears a curious resemblance to 
the narmtivc in Gen. ii, iii,, of which, however, it seems to be in¬ 
dependent, using ditl<-Tont Babylonian material ; the text is corrupt. 
The section deahiig with Egypt is one of remarkable imaginative 
power and rhetoric.d vigour : the king of Egypt i.s compared to a 
magnificent cedar of l-elianoii {in xxxi. 3 read : " there was a cedar 
in Lebanon ”} and to tlie dragon of the Nile, and the picture of his 

^ In viii. the unintelligilile expre.s.sion “ they put tlic branch 
to their nose ' is the rendering of a corrupt Hebrew text; a jirobable 
emendation is : " they are sending a stench to my nostrils.” 

*•* The legendary figure of Daniel (xiv. 14) i.s later taken by the 
author of the bo(»ic of Daniel as his hero. 

* For a roconstmetion of the poem in xxi. 10, 11, see the English 
ilxckiel in flaupt’n fmered Boobs, ‘ 
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descent into Sheol is intensely tragic. Whether these discourses 
were all uttered between the investment of Jerusalem and its fall, 
or were here inserted by Eickicl or by a scribe, it is not possible to 
say. In xxxiii. the function of the prophet as watchman is described 
at length (expansion of the^cscription in iii.) and the news of the 
capture of the city is received. The following chapters (xxxiv.- 
xxxix ) are devoted to reconstruction : Edom, the detested enemy 
of Israel, is to he crushed ; the nation, politically raised from the' 
dead, with North and South united (xxxvii.), is to he established 
under a Davidide king ; a final aasault, made by Gog, is to be suc¬ 
cessfully met,* and then the people are to dwell in their own laud in 
peace for ever ; this Gog section is regarded by some as tlie beginning 
of Jewish apocalyptic writing. In the last section (xl.-xlviii.), put 
ns a vision, the temple is to be rebuilt, in dimensions and arrange¬ 
ments a reproduction of the temple of Solomon (cf. i Kings vi., vii.), 
the .sacrifices and festivals and the functions of priests and prince 
are prescribed, a stream issuing from under tlie temple is to vivify 
the bead Sea and fertilise the land (this is meant literally), the land 
is divided into parallel strips and assigned to the trilies. The 
prophet’s thought is summed up in the n,ame of the city : Yahweh 
Shammah, " Yahweh is there," God dwelling for ever in the mid-st 
of his people. 

Literatiirk.— l.'or tlie older works see llie Introductions of J. G, 
Caipsov (1757) .and C, H. H. Wright (iSqo). For ffgcnrfr : Pseud.- 
Epiplian., De vit. prophet. ; Benjamin of 'Tudela, Itin. ; Hamburger, 
Healencvcl. ; Jew. Encyc.l. On the Hebrew text; C. H. Comill, 
Eeechict (1886) (very valuable for text and ancient versions); 
M. Graets, Emendaiioncs (18.73) i f-'- H- Toy. “ Text of Esek." 
(iSgg) in Ilaupt's .barred ttouks of the Old Test. Commentaries; 
F. Hitzig (1847) i Ewald (iSdR) ; E. Reuss (French od., 1876 ; 
Germ, ed., iSgz) ; Currey (1870) in .‘ipeaker's Comm. ; R. Smend 
(revision of Hitzig) (1880) in Kuregefasst. cvcgel. Handbuch ; A. B. 
bavid.son (i88z) in Cambr. Bible for Schools', J. Skinner (1805) in 
Expos. Bible ; A. Bertholct (1S97) in Marti’s kuiz, Hand-Comm. ; 
C. H. Toy (1800) in Haupt's Sacr. Bks. (Eng. ed.) ; R. Kraetzschmar 
(Itjoo) in W. Nowack's Handkommentar. See also Duhm, Theot. d.. 
rropheten (1875) ; A. Kuerien, Prophets and Prophesy (1877); 
Gautier, La Mission du prophHe Ezichiel (18171); Montefiore, Ilibbert 
Lectures (iSgi); Bertholet, Der Veifassungsentwiitj des ilcsckiel 
(i8p6); articles in Herzog-Hanck, KealenrvkI. ; Hastings, Bihf. 
Diet. ; Cheyn.', Encvcl. Bib)., Jew. Encvcl. ; F. Blcek, Introd. (Eng. 
tr., 1873), ' and Blcek-WeIIhau.sen (Germ) (1878); Wildelioer, 
Leltcrkuneie d. Oud. I'erbonds {18.73), Rn*! Germ, transl., l.itt. d. Alt. 
Test. ; J’ei-rot and Cliipiez, Hist, dc I’uri, Ac , in which, howi-ver, the 
restoration ol Ezekiel's temple (by Cliipiez) is probably untrust¬ 
worthy. (C. H. T.*) 

EZRA (from a Hebrew word meaninf; “ help ”), in the Bible, 
the famoti.s .scribe and prie.st at the time of the return of the 
Jews in the reign of the Persian king Artaxerxes I. (458 n.c.). 
His book and that of Nehemiah form one work (see Ezra anu 
Nehemiah, Books of), apart from which we have little trust¬ 
worthy evidence as to his life. Even in the beginning of the 
2nd century u.c., when Ben Sira praises notable figures of the 
exilic .and post-exilic age (Zerubhabel, Jeshua and Nehemiah), 
Ezra is passed over (Ecclesiasticus xlix. ii-ij), and he is not 
mentioned in a still later and somewhat fanciful descri|)tion of 
Nehemiah’s work (2 Macc. i. 18-36). Already well known as a 
scribe, Ezra’s labours were magnified by subsequent tradition. 
He was regarded as the father of the scribes and the founder of 
the Great Synagogue. According to the apocryphal fourth 
book of Ezra (or 2 Esdras xiv.) he restored the law which had 
been lost, and rewrote all the sacred records (which had been 
destroyed) in addition to no fewer than seventy apocrt'phal 
works. The former theory recurs elsewhere in Jewish tradition, 
and may be associated with the representation in Ezra-Nehemiah 
which connects him with the law. But the story of his many 
literary efforts, like the more modern conjecture that he closed 
the canon of the Old Testament, rests upon no ancient basis. 

See Biiue, sect. Old Te.stamcnt (Canon and Criticism); Jew'S 
(history, § 21 sei],). The apocrj’phal books, called i and 2 Esdras 
(the Greek form of the name) in the F.iiglish Bible, are dealt with 
below a.s Ezra, Third Book ok, and Ezra, Fourth Bo.ik of, 
wliile the canonical book of Ezra is dealt with under Ezra and 
Niiiif.miah. 

EZRA, THIRD BOOK OF [1 Esdras]. TU(ktitles of the various 
books of the Ezra literature are very confusing. The Greek, 
the Old Latin, the Syriac, and the English Bible from 1560 

* Gog probably represents a .Scythian horde (though such an 
invasion never took place)—certainly not Alexander tlie Great, who 
would have been called “ king of Greece," and wp'.id have, been, 
regarded not as an enemy hut as a friend. 
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onwards designate this book as i Esdras, the canonical books 
Ezra and Nehemiah being 3 Esdras in the Greek. In the Vulgate, 
however, our author was, through the action of Jerome, degraded 
into the third place and called 3 Esdras, whereas the canonical 
books Ezra and Nehemiah (see Ezra and Nehemiah, Books of, 
•below) were called i and 2 Esdras, and the Apocalypse of Ezra 
4 Esdras. Thus the nomenclature of our book follows, and 
possibly wrongly, the usage of the Vulgate.' In the Ethiopic 
version a different usage prevails. The Apocalypse is called 
I Esdras, our author 2 Esdras, and Ezra and Nehemiah 3 Esdras, 
or 3 and 4 Esdras. Throughout this article we shall use the best 
attested designation of this book, i.e. 1 Esdras. 

Contents .—With the exception of one original section, namely, 
that of Darius and the three young men, our author contains 
essentially the same materials as the canonical Ezra and some 
sections of 2 Chronicles and Nehemiah. To the various explana¬ 
tions of this phenomenon we shall recur later. The book may 
be divided as follows (the verse division is that of the Cambridge 
EXX) 

Chap. i. = 2 Chron, xxxv. i-xxxvi. 21.—Great passover of Josiah ; 
his death at Megiddo. His successors down to tlie destruction of 
Jerusalem .and the Captivity. (Verses i. 21-22 are not found el.se- 
where, though the LXX of 2 Chron. xxxv. 20 exhibit.s a very 
di.stant parallel.) 

Chap. ii. 1-14 = Ezra i.—The edict of Cyrus. Restoration of the 
sacred vessels through Sanalja.ssar to Jerusalem. 

Chap. ii. 15-25 = Ezra iv. 6-24.—First attempt to rebuild the 
Temple: opposition of the Samaritans. Decree of Artaxerxes: 
work abandoned fill the second year of Darius. 

Cliap. iii. i-v. fi .—This section is peculiar to our author. The 
contest between the three pages waiting at the court of Darius and 
the victory of the Jewish youtli " Zerulibabel," to whom as a reward 
Darius dpnree.s the return of the Jews and the restoration of the 
Temple and worship, l^artial list of those who returned with 
“ Joachim, .son of Zerubbabel." 

Cliap. V. 7-70 = Ezra ii. iv. 5. — I,i.st of exiles who returned with 
Zerubbahel. Work on the Temple begun. Offer of the Samaritans’ 
co-operation rejected, SuspenMon of the work through their 
intarv('nfion till the reign of Darius. 

Ch.ap. vi. I • vii 0 =- Ezra v. i-vi. 18.—Work rc.sumcd in tlie second 
year of Darius. Correspondence lictween Sisinnes and Darius witli 
reference to the l)uilding of the ’i'emple. Darius' favourable decree. 
Completion of tlic work by Zerubbabel. 

Chap. vii. io-i5 = Ezr.i'vi. nj-22.—Celcliration of the completion 
of the Temple. 

Chap. viii. i-ix. ^I^Ezra vii.-x.—Return of the exiles under 
Ezra. Mixed marriages forbidden. 

Chap. i.x. 57-55 = Nehemi,ih vii, 73-viii. 12,—The reading of the 
Law. 

Thus, apart from iii. i-v. 3, which gives an account of the 
pages’ contest, the contents of the book are doublets of the 
canonical Ezra and portions of 2 Chronicles and Nehemiah. 
The beginning of the book seems imperfect, with its abrupt 
opening “ And Josiah held the passover ” : its conclusion is 
mutilated, as it breaks off in the middle of a sentence. As 
Thackeray suggests, it probably continued the history of the 
feast of Tabernacles described in Neh. viii.—a view that is 
.supported by Joseph. Ant. xi. 5. 5, “ who describes that feast 
itsing an Esdras word tjrukdpSoxris and . . . having hitherto 
followed Esdras as his authority passes on to the Book of 
Nehemiah.” 

Claims to Canom'cily.- It would seem that even greater value 
was attached to i Esdras than to the Hebrew Ezra, (i) For 
in the best MS.S. (TIA) it stands before 2 Esdras — the verbal 
translation of the Hebrew Ezra and Nehemiah. (2) It is used by 
Josephus, who in fact does not seem aware of the existence 
of 2 E.sdras. (3) i Esdras is frequently quoted by the Greek 
fathers—Clem. Alex., Origen, Eusebius, and by the Latin— 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine. The adverse judgment of the 
church is due t.o Jerome, who, from his firm attachment to the 
Hebrew Old Testament, declined to translate the “ dreams ” 
of 3 and 4 Esdras. This judgment influenced alike the Council 

I •' At the Council of Trent (when the Septuagint Canon was 
virtually accepted as authoritative), by a most curious aberration, 
Esdras lii. ana iv. and tlie Epistle of Manasseh were alone excluded 
from the canon and remitted to our appendix."—Howortli, " Un¬ 
conventional Views on the Text of the Bible," in the E,S.B.A., 
1901, p. 149 - 
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of Trent and the Lutheran church in Germany; for Luther 
also refused to translate Esdras and the Apocalypse of ,£zra. 

Origin and Relation to the Canonical Ezra. —VarioUs' theonM 
have been given as to the relation of the book and the canonical 
Ezra. • 

1. Some scholars, as Keil, Bissell and formerly Schiirer, regarded 
I Esdras as afree compilation from theGreek of 2 Esdras (2 Chron. 
and Ezra-Nehemiah). This theory has now given place to others 
more accordant with the facts of the case. 

2. Others, as Ewald, Hist, oj hr. v. 126-128, and Thackeray 
in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, assume a lost Greek version of 
Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, from which were derived 
1 Esdras — a free redaction of the fprraer and 2 Esdras. 
Thackeray claims that we have a satisfactory explanation 
of the coincidences in translation and deviation from the Hebrew 
in I Esdras and 2 Esdras, if we suppose both are to some extent 
dependent on a lost Greek original.” But later in the same 
article Thackeray is compelled to modify this view and admit 
that 1 Esdras is not a mere redaction of a no longer extant 
version of the canonical books, but show.s not only an independent 
knowledge of the Hebrew text but also of a Hebrew text stmerior 
in not n few passages to the Massoretic text, where 2 Esdraa 
gives either an inaccurate version or a version reproducing the 
secondary Massoretic text. 

3. Others like Michaelis, Trendelenburg, Pohlmann, Herzfeld, 
Fritzsche hold it to be a direct and independent translation of 
the Hebrew. There is much to be said in favour of this view. 
It presupposes in reality two independent recensions of the 
Hebrew text, such as we cannot reasonably doubt existed at 
one time of the Book of Daniel. Against this it has been urged 
that the story of the three pages was written originally in Greek 
(Ewald, Schiirer, Thackeray). The only grounds for this theory 
are the easiness of the Greek style and the paronomasia in 
iv. 62 flketru' xol a</jwu’. But the former is no real objection, 
and the latter may be purely accidental. On the other hand 
there are several undoubted Semiticisms. Thus we have two 
instances of the split relative o 5 ... ai’rov iii. 5; oJ .. . iv avr^ 
iv. 63 and the phrase pointed out by Fritzsche ru Sinaia voui 
oTT^ vdvru>t’=‘p BtvD ntv. It must, however, be admitted that 
there arc fewer Hebraisms in this section of the book than in the 
rest. 

4. Sir H. H. Howorth in the treatises referred to at the close 
of this article has shown cogent grounds for regarding i Esdras 
as the original and genuine Septuagint translation, and 2 Esdras 
as probably that of Theodotion. For this view he adduces 
among others the following grounds; (i.) Us use by Josephus, 
who apparently was not acquainted with 2 Esdras. (ii.) Its 
precedence of 2 Esdras in the great uncials, (iii.) Its origin at a 
time when Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah formed a single work, 
(iv.) Its preservation of a better Hebrew text in many instances 
than 2 Esdras. (v.) The fact that 1 Esdras and the Septuagint 
of Daniel go back to one and the some translator, as Dr Gwynn 
(Diet. Christ. Biog. iv. 977) has jxiinted out (cf. 1 Esdr. vi. 31, 
and Dan. ii. 5). 

This contention of Howorth has been accepted by Nestle, 
Cheyne, Bertliolet, Ginsburg and other scholars, thoup;h they 
regard the question of an Aramaic original of chapters iii. i-v. 6 
as doubtful. Howorth’s further claim that he has established 
the historical credibility of the book as a whole and its chrono¬ 
logical accuracy as against the canonical Ezra has not as yet 
met with acceptance; but bis arguments have not been fairly 
met and answered. 

5. Volz (Encyc. Bibl, ii. 1490) thinks that the solution of the 
problem is to be found in a different direction. The text is of 
unequal value, and the inequalities are so great as to exclude 
the supposition that the Greek version was produced aus einem 
Guss. iii. I-v. 3 is an independent narrative written originally in 
Greek and itself a composite production, the praise of truth 
being an addition, vi. i-vii. 15, ii. 15-250 is a fragment of an 
Aramaic narrative. Since in Josephus (Ant. xi. 4. 9) an account 
of Samaritan intrigues is introduced irhmediately after i Esdras 
viL 15, it is natural to infer that something of the same kind 

!', 4 « 
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has fallen out between, vi. and ii. 15-25. The Aramaic text 
behind i Esdras here is better than that behind the canonical 
Ezra. Next, viii,-ix. is from the Ezra document (= Ezra vii.-x.; 
Neh. vii. 73, viii. i sqq.), though implying a different rfebrcw text, 
ii, i'i5; V. 7-73 .; vii. 2-4, 6-15 are from .the Chronicles ; likewise 
i. is from 2 Chron. xxxv.-vi., 2 Esdtas being at the same time 
before the translator. 

Date. —The book must he placed between 300 B.c. and a,t>. too, 
when it was used by Josephus. It is idle to attempt any nearer 
limits until definite conclusions have been reached on the chief 
problems of the book. 

M 5 S, and Versions, —The book is found in B and A. The 
latter seems to have pftservQil the more ancient form of the j 
text, as it is generally that followed by Jo.sephus. The Old 
Latin in two recensions is published by .Saliatier, Bihliorum 
sacroritm Laiinac versioncs antiquae, iii. Another Latin transla¬ 
tion is given in Lagarde (Sepiuag. Studien, ii., 1892). In Syriac 
the text is found only in the Syro-Hexaplar of Paul of Telia 
(a.d. 616). Sec tV'alton's Polvglott. There is also an Ethiopic 
version edited by JDillraann {Bibl. Vet. Test, Aeth. v., 1894) 
and an Armenian. , 

LnuBATUKE.- -Exegesis : EritzscUo, F..-regei. Handh. su den Apnkr, 
(r85i) : 7 .oc\i\er. Jlie Apokryphrn. (i8ot) ; Bis-sell in Lange- 

Scliaff’s Cimim. (i8Kt>) ; J.tiplon in Spenltcr’s Comm. (i888) ; Bali, 
notes to I EbUi:. in the Variorum Apocrypha. Introduction and 
critical Inquities : Trendelenburg, ” Apner. Eara,” in Eicbhorn's 
Allgem. Biht.mter hihl. LiU. i. 178-232 (1787); I’ohlmann, " tlber 
das Anseheu dea apokr, drittrn Bnchs Esraa," in Ti'iliingfn Thedi. 
Qunrlntithrifl, 257-275 (185(1) ; Sir H. Howortli, “ Chometer and 
Importance of i Eadraa,” in tbo. .dotrdamy (iSijj), pp. i.t, do, 100, 
174, 326, 524 ; and lurthcr studiea entitled " Some Uncoiivcutiouai 
Views on the Text of the Biiilc,” in Ihe Proiecdings of the Society of 
BihHcnt Arefiaeoloqy, lyoi, pin 147-150; .300-330, 1902, June and 
November. (U. H. C.) 

EZRA, POTOTH BOOK (or Aj’OCAI.yi’Se) OP, This is the 
most profound and touching of the Jewish Apocalypses. It 
stands in the relation of a sister work to the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, but though the relation is so close, they have many 
points of divergence. Thus, whereas the former represents the 
ordinary Judaism of the ist century of the Christian era, the 
teaching of 4 Ezra on the Law, Works, Justification, Original 
Sin and Free Will approximates to the school of Shammai and 
serves to explain the Paulino doctrines on those subjects; but 
to this subject we .shall return. 

Original Language and Versions. —In the Latin version our 
book consists of sixteen chapters, of which, however, only 
iti.-xiv. are found in the other versions. To iii.-xiv., accordingly, 
the present notice is confined. After the-example of most of the 
Latin MS.S. we df.signate the book 4 Ezra (see Den.sly-James, 
Fourth Book of Ezra, pp. xxiv-xxvii). In the First Arabic and 
Ethiopic versions it is called t Ezra ; in some Latin MSS. and in 
the English Authorized Version it is 2 Ezra, and in the Armenian 
3 Ezra, Chapters i.-ii. are sometimes called 3 Ezra, and xv.-xvi. 

5 Ezra. All the versions go back to a Greek text. This is shown 
by the late Greek apocalypse of Ezra (Vischendorf, Apocalypses 
Apocryphae, 18O6, pp. 24-33), Ihe author of which was acquainted 
with the Greek of 4 Ezra; also by quntation.< /tom it in Barn, 
iv. 4; xii. 1=4 Ezra xii. 10 sqq., v. 5; Clfenrv. Alex. Strom, iii, 16 
(here first expressly cited)=4 Ezra v. 35, A-c. (see Bensly-James, 
op. cit. pp. xx^di-xxxviii. The derivation of the Latin version 
from the Greek is obvious when we consider its very numerou.s 
Graecisms. Thus the genitive is found after the comparative 
(v. 13) korum majora ; xi. 29 dnorum capilum majus, even the 
genitive absolute as in x. 9, the double negative, de and ex with 
the genitive. Peculiar genders can only be accounted for by the 
influence of the original forms in Greek, as x. 23 signacttlum 
(vippayCs) . . . tradita est; xi. 4 caput (xo^aArj) . . . sed et ipsa. 
In vi. 25 we have the Greek attraction of the relative— omnibus 
istis quibus praedixi iibi. In his Missias Jttdaeotum (1869),' 
pp. 36-110, Hilgenfcld has given a reconstruction of the Greek 
tfext. Till 1896 only Ewald believed that 4 Ezra was written 
originally in Hebrew. In that year Wellhausen (< 7 A<A Gel: Artz. 
Ijp. 12-13) and Charles (Apoc. Bar: p. hexii) pointed‘out thtrt 
a'it^brew original must be assumed' W various grounds; and 
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th» view the former established in his Afewsw* u, Vomtieitmf 
vi. 234-240 (1899). Of thenumerous grounds for this-assumption.- 
it will be necessary only to adduce such constructions as “ do quo 
me interrogas de eo,” iv. 28^ and xiii.. 26, “ qui per semet'ipsum 
liberabit ” (-»'aii5'«)““ through whom he will' deliver,” or to 
point to such a mistranslation as vii. 33, “ longanimitas con- ' 
gregabitur,” where for “ congregabitur" (=»'it»i') we require 
“ evanescet,” which is another and the actual meaning of the 
Hebrew verb in this passage. The same mistranslation is found 
in the Vulgate in Hosea iv. 3. Gunkel has adopted this view 
in his German translation of the book in Kautzsch’s Apoh. und 
Pseud, des A, Testaments, ii. 332-333, and brought forward in 
confirmation the following remarkable instance in viii. 23, 
where though the Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic and Armenian 
Versions read ieslificatur, the Second Arabic version and the 
Apostolic Constitutions have fttvei els Tov a«i)i'a, which are to be 
explained as translations of jr^) nyS mop. Another interesting 
case is found in xiv. 3, where the Latin and all other versions 
but Arabic - read super rubum and the Arabic - in monte Sinaia 
Here there is a corruption of ud " bush ” into u'd “ Sinai.” 

Latin Version. —All the older editions of this version, as those 
of Fabricins, Satiatier, Votkmar,' Hilgenteld, Fritzsclie, as well as 
in the older editions of the Bible, are ba.sccl ullimately on only 
one MS., the Codex S.angerinanensi.s (written A.n. 822), as Clilde- 
niei.stcr proved in 1S65 irom the fact that the large fragment hetwnea 
verse.s 36 and 37 in chapter vii., which is omitted in all the aliove 
editions, originated through the excision of a leaf in this MS. A 
splendid edition of this version based on MS.S. containing the missing 
fragment, which have been suh-sequentty discovered, has been pub¬ 
lished by Bensly-James, op. tit. This edition has taken account 
of all the important MSS. known, save one at Leon in Spain. 

Svriae )'ersion.- Thi.s version, found in the Ambrosian Library 
in Mil.in, wa.s tran.slated into Latin liy Ceriani, Monumenia .sacra 
e! prntuna, U. li. jip. 99-124 (iSOO). Two years later this scholar 
edited the Syriac text, op. rit. V. i. pp. 4-111, and iu 1883 repro¬ 
duced the MS. by pboto iitliOgra|-)hy {Trarislalio .Syra Peshiito V.T, 
IT. iv. pp. 53.3-572). llilgenl'eld incorporated Ceriani's Latin trans- 
l.ition in hn tVrsstas Judacorum. This ti'anslation needs revision 
and correction. 

V.ttnopii I’eriidii.—E'irst edited and translated by Laurence, 
Pnmi t'.ernc libn versto Aelhiopita (1820). i.uurencc's Latin 
tran.slation wa.s corrected by TTaetorius and reprinted in Hilgen- 
ield’s Messias Judacorum. In 1894 Dillmann's text baaed on ten 
MSS. was piibli.slied — V.T. .■ii’tti. hhri apucrypht, v. 15.1-193. 

Atnhir Versions. —Thi> Fir.st Arabic version was translated from a 
MS. in tile Bodleian Library into English by Oelcley (in Wliiston's 
Primitive Christianttv, vol. iv. 1711) Thi.s was done into Latin 
and corrected by Steiner for Hilgenfcld's Alcss. Jitd. The Second 
Arabic version, which is indCjiendcnt o£ tlw first, has been edited 
from a Vatican MS. and transliUed into Latin liy Giidqiuuister, 1877. 

Armenian I'mioii.--First (U'inU'd in the -Avuicniun Bible (1805), 
Translated into Latin by I’otermann lor Hilgenield'a Mess. ]ud .; 
next with Armenian text and English Iranslatioii by Lssaverdons in 
the Uncanunical Ifriliags of ihe Old Te.Uament, pp. 488*99. (Venice, 
lyOl). 

Ccotgian Version .—.Accoidmg to F. C. Conybearo an accurate 
Georgian version made from the Greek exists in an 11th-century MS, 
at lerusaleni. 

lielatinn 0/ the above Versions .—These versions stand in the order 
of worth as follows: Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic. The remaining 
vei-bions are piaraplirastic and Ies.s accurate, and are guilty oi addi¬ 
tions and omissions. All the.i-ersions, save tlie .Second Arabic one, 
go hack to the same Greek i-er.sion. The Second Arabic version, 
presupposes a .second Greek version. 

Modern Ver.sions. —All the Englisli vursions.arc now antiquated, 
except those in the Varioniiu Ajxicrypha and tlie Kevised Version, 
of the Apocrypha, and ei-en these arc far from suti.slactory. Simi¬ 
larly, all the German versions are liehindhand, except tho oxccUfent' 
version of Gunkel in Apoh. u, Picud. in 252-401, which, however, 
neoUs Dceasional.correction. 

Contents. —The book (iii.-xiv.) consist.? of seven visions or 
parts, like the apocalypse of Baruch. They arc: (i) iii. i-v, 19,; 
(2) V. 2o-vi. 34; (3)vi. 35-ix. 25.; (4)ix..2G-rX. flb ; (5) xi. i-xii, 
51; (6) xiii.; (7) xiv. These deal -with (i)Tcligious problems 
and speculation.? and (2) eschatological questions. The first 
three are devoted to the ditecussion of religious problems affecting 
in the main the individual The presuppositions underiyjng 
these are’in many cosss. the same as. those in .the Pauljhc Epjstlifsi 
The next three visions lare .principally 1 concerned .with.escbaite" 
logical problems which relate to the nation. The seventh yiiwtt 
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is a {ragment of the Ezra-iSaga recountiog; the rewriting o£ the' 
Scriptures, which had been destroyed.. This has no. org^ic ^ 
connexion with what precedes. 

First Vision, ifi.-v. ly,—“ In the thirtieth year after the, ruin 
of Hie city I SalatHiel (the .same is Ezra) was m Bibyion and lay 
• troubled upon my bed." In a tong prayer Ezra asks how the deso¬ 
lation of Sion and the prosperity of Babylon can be in keepiag with 
the justice of God. The angel Uriel answers that God’s way.s axe 
unsearchable and pa.st man's understanding. Wlicn Ezra asks 
when the end will be and what are the signs of it, the angel answers 
that the end is at hand and enumerates the .signs of it. 

Second Vision, v. 14-vi. 34.. —PUaltiel, cJiief of the people, 
reproaches Ezra for forsaking his floek. Ezra fasts, and in his 
prayer asks why God had given up his people into tlie hands of the 
heathen. Uriel replies : “ Lovest thou that people better than 
lie that made them ? " Man cannot find out God's judgment. 
The end is at hand ; its sigms are rocountod. 

Third Vision, vi. 35'-ix. 2.5.—Ezra recounts the works of creatton, 
and a.sks wdiy Israel does not. possess tlic world since the world 
was made for Israel. The answer is that the present state is a 
necessary stage to the coming one. Then follows an account of 
the Messianic age and the resurrection : the pnuishment’ of the 
wicked and the blessings oE the righteou.5. There can lie no inter¬ 
cession for the departed. Few will be saved—only as it were a 
grape out of a cluster or a plant out of a forest. 

Fimrlh ix. aft-x. 60.—Ezra eat.s of herbs in the field' of 

Ardat, and sees in a vision a woman mournrag for her only son. 
Ezra reininds her of the grealer de.solation of .Sion. Suddenly she 
is transfigured and vanishes, and in her place appears a city. The 
woman, Uriel explains, represent.^ Sion. 

Filth Vision, xi. i-xii. 39.—Vision of an eagle with three heads, 
twelve wings and eight winglcts, which is rebuked by a lion and 
destroyed. The e.-iglu is the fourth kingdom seen by' Daniel, and 
the lion Is the Messiah. 

Si,rth Vision, xiii.—Vision of a man (f.e. llm Messiah) arising 
from the sea, wlio destroys his cneinie.s who assemble against him, 
and gathers to him another multitude, i.e. the lost Ten Triiies. 

Seventh J'ision. xiv. —Ezra i.s told of his approaeliing trauslation. 
Tic asks for tlie restoration of tlie Law, and is enabled by God to' 
dictate in forty days ninety-four books (the twenty-four canonical 
liooks of the Old Tivstamont that were lost, and seventy secret books 
for the wise among the people). 

Ezra’s translation is found in the Canon only in the Oriental 
Versions, In the Latin it wa.s omitted when xv.-xvi. were added. 

Integrity. —According to Ounket (Apale. u. Pseud, ii. 335-352) 
the whole book is Ihu work of one writer. Thus down to vii. 
16 he deals with the problem of the origin of suffering in the 
world, .and from vii. 17 to ix. 25 with the rjucstion who is worthy 
to .share in the blessedness of the next world. As regards the 
first problem the writer shows, in the first vision, that suffering 
and death come from sin—no less truly on the part of Israel- 
tlian of all men, for God created man to be immortal; that the 
end i.s nigh, when wrongs will be righted ; God’s rule will then 
be reeognized. In the seeond he emphasizes the con.solation to 
be found in the eoming time, and in the third he speaks solely of 
the next world, and then addresses himself to the seeond problem. 
The fourth, fifth and si.xth visions are eschatological. In these 
the writer turns aside from the religious problems of the first 
three visions and concerns himself only with the future n.ational 
supremacy of Israel. Zion's glory will certainly be revealed 
(vision four), Israel will destroy Rome (five) and the hostile 
Gentiles (six). Then the book is brought to a clo.se with the 
legei'id of Ezra's re.'-toration of the lost Old Testament Scriptures. 

In the course of the above work there arc mimy inconsistencies 
and contradictions. These Gunkcl explains by admitting that 
the writer has drawn Largely on tradition, both oral and written, 
lor his materials. Thus he concedes that eschatological materials 
in V. 1-13, vi. 18-28, vii. 26 sqq., also ix. i sqq., are from this 
source, and apparently from an originally independent work, as 
Kabisch urges, but that it is no longer possilile to separate the 
borrowed elements from the text. Again, in the four last visions 
he is obliged to make the same concession on a very large scale. 
Vision four is based on a current novel, which the author has 
taken up and .put into an allegorical form. Visions live and six 
are drawn from oral or written tradition, and relate only to the 
political expectations of Israel, and seven is a reproduction of a 
legend, for the independent existence of which evidence is 
furnished by the quotations in Bensly-James pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 
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Thtn the) chief champion of -the unity'of 1 the. bp<dii>iBafq«arso» 
many concessions as te,.its!de^<leiice.oB'ftrevieusIybexiitingi 
sources that, to the student oi eschatolo^, there is Utile: toi 
choose betifeen his view and that of Kabisch.* In fact, if the 
true meaning of the borrowed materials is to b^ discovered, the 
sources must be disentangled. Hence the need of some'sueb 1 
analysis as that of Kabisch (Das vierte, Buck Emta, 1889): S^an 
Apocalypse of Salathiel, c. a.». ioo, preserved in a Irspaentary 
condition, iii. 1-31, rv. 1*51, v. i3,fr-vi. io,'30-vri. 25,vi:. 4S'-viH.> 
62, ix. 13-X. 57, xii. 40-48, xiv. 28-35. E-an EzmApocgjypse, 
c. 31 B.C., iv. 52-v. 13a, vi-. 13-48, viL.26-44,,yiii. 63-7ix,.ja. 
A — an Eagle Vision, c . a.d. 90, x. 60-xii. M‘=a Sdn-of-^'^a 
Vision, xiii. E- = an Ezra fragment, K a.d. ioo, xiv. ,1-172, 
18-27, 3 <i- 47 ' -All these, according to Kabisch, were edited by a 
Zealot, c. 120, who supplied the connecting links and made 
many small additions. In the main this analysis is excellent. 
If wc assume that the editor was also the author of S, and that 
such a vigorous stylist, as he shows himself to be, recasUto some 
extent the materials he borrowed, there remains but slight 
difference between the views of Kabisch and Gunkel. Neiuier 
view, however, is quite satisfactor)', and the problem still awaits 
solution. Other attempts, such as Ewald's (Cesek. d, V.olkts 
Israel', vii. 69-83) and Ee Faye’s (Apocalypses fuives, i55-i65)j 
make no contribution. 

School of the Author. —The author or final redactor of the book 
was a pessimist, and herein his book stands in st|png conttast 
with the ApocfJypse of Baruch. Tlias to the question pro¬ 
pounded in the New Testament —" Are there few thatbe .saved?" 
lie has no hesitation in,answering, “ Ther.e be rriany, created) but 
few that be .saved ’’ (viii. 3); " An evil heart hath grown up in 
us which hath led us astray t , . and that not a few only but 
wellnigh all that have been created ’'(vii. 48). In the Apocalypse 
of Baruch on the other Iiand it is definitely maintained that not. 
a few shall be saved, (xxi. ii). Moreover, the sufferings of'the 
wicked are. so great in the next world it were better, according 
to 4 Ezra (as also to the school of ’Shomroai), that man had not 
been born. “ It is much better (for the beasts of the field) than 
for us; for they expect not a judgment and know not of' 
torments ’’ (vii. 66); yet “ it would have been }>est not to; have 
given a body to Adiun, or that being done, to have restrained 
him from sin ; for what profit is there that man should in the' 
present life live in heaviness and after death look for punishment"' 
(vii. 116-117). In iv. 12 the nexus of life, sin and suffering just 
rofciTfid to, i.s put still more strongly : “ 11 were better we had 
,not been at all than that we should be born and sin and suffer.” ^ 
!The different attitude of these two writers towards this question 
springs from their respective views on the question of free will. 
'The author of B.oruch declares (iv. 13, 19): “ For though Adam 
sinned and brought untimely death upon all, yet of those'who 
were born from him each one of them prepared for his own soul 
tonnent to come, and again each one of tliera has chosen for 
himself glorie.s to come , . . each one of us. has' been the Adam 
of his own soul.” Though the writer of Ezra would admit the 
fiossibility of a few Israelites attaining to salvation through the 
most strenuous endeavour, yet he holds that man is ^I'but' 
predoomed through his original evil disposition dr through the 
fall of Adam (vii. 118). “O Adam, what hast thou done; for' 
though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen oh thee 
alone, but upon all of us that come of thec.” 

Another contrast between the two books is that while BarucK 
shows some mercy to the Gentiles (Ixxii. 4-6) in the MessianlC’ 
period, none according to 4 Ezra and the Shammaites (ToSeph, 
Sank. xiii. 2/ will be extended to them, iii. 30, ix. 22 sq., xii. 34, 
xiii. 37 sq.). 

On the above grounds it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
whereas the Apocalypse of Baruch owes its leading character- 
i.;iics to a pupil Of Hillel’s school, 4 Ezra shows just as clearly 
its derivation from that of Shammai. Kohler (Jewish Ehcyc.. 

' lu the Apocalypse-of Baruch, x. 6, we fiaff « aimiHovcxpjeaBHjB 11 
" Blessed is he who was not born, or being bom has died.” But 
here death is said to be prelsrable tO'witnessiagi the pteseat .woee of 
Jerusalem, , ; 
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V. aar) points out that the view of 4 Ezra that the Ten 
Ttibea will return was held by the Shammaites, whereas it was 
denied by Aqiba., The Apocalypse of Baruch is silent on this 
point. 

Time and Place. —The work was written towards the close of 
the ist century (iii. i, 29), and somewhere in the east. 

Literature. —In addition to the authorities mentioned above, 
see Dillmann, Herzog’s Real-ICncyh.^ xii. 35J sqq, ; Schiirer, Oesch. 
des fud. Volkes\ iii. 246 .Wjq. ; and the articles on 4 Esdras in 
Hastings’fl»t/eUich'(»;«rvand the Encyclopaedia Biblica by Thackeray 
and James respectively. (R. H. C.) 

EZRA AMD NEHEMIAH, BOOKS OF, in the Old Testament. 
The two canonical booljf entitled Ezra and Nehemiah in the 
Engli.sh Bible ' correspond to the i and 2 Esdras of the Vulgate, 
to the 2 Esdras of the Septuagint, and to the Ezra and 
Nehemiah of the Massoretic (Hebrew) text. Though for many 
centuries they have thus been treated as separate compositions, 
we have abundant evidence that they were anciently regarded as 
forming but one hook, and a careful examination proves that 
together with the book of Chronicles they constitute one single 
work. The two books may therefore be conveniently treated 
together. 

1. Position and Date.—Origen (Euseb. H.E. vi. 25), expressly 
enumerating the twenty-two books of the old covenant as 
acknowledged by the Jews and accepted by the Christian church, 
names “ the First and Second Ezra in one book ” ; Mclito of 
Sardis (Euself. H.E. iv. 26) in like manner mentions the book 
of Ezra only. So also the Talmud (in Baba bathra, 14. 2), nor 
can it be supposed that Josephus in his enumeration (c. Ap. 
i. 8) reckoned Nehemiah as apart from Ezra. That the Jews 
themselves recognized no real separation is shown by the fact 
that no Mas.soretic notes arc found after Ezra x., but at the end 
of Nehemiah the contents of both are reckoned together, and it 
is stated that Neh. iii. 22 is the middle verse of the book. Their 
position in the Hebrew Bible bejore the book of Chronicles 
>s, however, illogical. The introductory verses of Ezra i. are 
identical with the conclusion of 2 Chron. xxxvi., whilst in the 
version of i Esdras no less than two chapters (2 Chron. xxxv. sq.) 
overlap. The cause of the separation is probably to be found 
in the late reception of Chronicles into the Jewish canon. Further 
proof of the unity of the three is to be found in the general simi¬ 
larity of style and treatment. The same linguistic criteria recur, 
and the interest in lists and genealogies, in priests and Levites, 
and in the temple service point unmistakably to the presence 
of the same hand (the so-called “chronicler'’) in Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah. See Bible (sect. Canon); Chronicles. 

The period of history covered by the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah extends from the return of the exiles under Zcrubbabcl 
in 537-5,16 B.c. to Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem in 4,32 
B.c. In their present form, however, the bonks are-considerably 
1 -ater, and allusions to Nehemiah in the past (Neh., xii. 26, 47), 
to the days of Jaddua (the grandson of Nchemiah's contem¬ 
porary Joiada; jb. xii. n), to Darius ('Nothus 423 B.c. or rather 
Codomannus 336 b.c., ib. v. 22), and the use of the term “king 
of Persia,” as a distincUve title after the fall of that empire 
(332 B.C.), are enough to show that, as a wliple, they belong to 
the same age as the book of Chronicles. 

2. Conienls.—Their contents may be divided'into four parts ;— 

(a) The events preceding the mission, of Ezra (i.-vi.).—In the 

first year of his reign Cyrus was inspired to grant a decree per¬ 
mitting the Jews to return to build the temple in Jerusalem 
(i.); a list of families is given (ii.). The altar of burnt-offering 
was set up, and in the second year of the return the foundations 
of the new temple were laid with great solemnity (iii.). The 
“ adversaries of Judah and Benjamin ” offered to assist but 
were repulsed, and they raised such opposition to the progress 
of the work that it ceased until the second year of Darius (521- 
520 B.C.). Aroused by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah the 
building was then resumed, and despite fresh attempts to 
hinder the work it was completed, consecrated and dedicated 

• References to i E.sdras in this article arc to the book discussed 
above as Ezra, Third Book of. 
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in the sixth year of that king (vi.). The event was solemnized 
by the celebration of the Passover (cf. 2 Chron. xxx., Hezekiah ; 
xxxv. Josiah). 

(b) An interval of fifty-e 4 ;ht years is passed over in silence, 
and the rest of the book of Ezra comprises his account of his 
mission to Jerusalem (vii.-x.). Ezra, a scribe of repute, well . 
versed in the laws of Moses, returns with a band of exiles in 
order to reorganize the religious community. A few months 
after his arrival (scventli year of Artaxerxes, 458 B.c.) he insti¬ 
tuted a great religious reform, viz. the prohibition of inter¬ 
marriage with the heathen of the land (cf. already vi. 21). 

In spite of some opposition (x. 15 obscurely worded) the reform 
was accepted, and the foundations of a new community were 
laid. 

(f) Twelve years elapse before the return of Nehemiah, whose 
description of his work is one of the most interesting pieces of 
Old Testament narrative (Neh. i.-vi.). In the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes (445 B.c.), Nehemiah the royal cup-bearer at Shushan 
(.Susa, the royal winter palace) was visited by friends from Judah 
and was overcome with grief at the tidings of the miserable con¬ 
dition of Jerusalem and the pitiful state of the Judaean remnant 
which had escaped the captivit)'. He obtained permission to 
return, and on reaching the city made a secret survey of the ruins 
and called upon the nobles and rulers to assist in repairing them. 
Much opposition was caused by .Sanballat the Horonite (i.e. of 
the Moabite Horonaim or Beth-horon, about 15 m. N.W. of 
Jerusalem), Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arabian, and the Ashdodites, whose virulence increased a.s the 
rebuilding of the walls continued. But notwithstanding attempts 
upon the city and upon the life of Nehemiah, and in spite of 
intrigues among certain members of the Judaean section, in 
fifty-two days the city walls were complete (Neh. vi. 15). 'The 
hostility, however, did not cease, and measures wore taken to 
ensure the safety of the city (vi. 16-vii. 4). A valuable account 
IS given of Nehemiah’s economical reforms, illustrating the 
internal social conditions of the period and the general character 
of the former governors who had been placed in charge (v., cf. 
the laws codified in Lev. xxv. 35 .sqq.). 

(d) The remaining chapters carrj- on the story of the labours 
of both Ezra and Nehemiah. The list of those who returned 
under the decree of Cyrus is repeated (Neh. vii.), and leads up to 
the reading of the Law by Ezra, a great national confession of 
guilt, and a solemn undertaking to observe the new covenant, the 
provisions of which are detailed (x. 28-39). After sundry lists of 
the families dwelling in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (xi. i 
sqq., apparently a sequel to vii. 1-4),''’ and of various priests and 
Levites, an account is given of the dedication of the walls (xii. 
27-43), the arrangements for the Levitical organization (tv. 44- 
47), and a fresh separation from the heathen (Moabites and 
Ammonites, xiii. 1-3; cf. Deut. xxiii. 3 sccj.). The book concludes 
with another extract from Nehemiah’s mcmojrs dealing with 
the events of a second visit, twelve years later (xiii. 4-31). On 
this occasion he vindicated the sanctity of the temple by 
expelling Tobiah, reorganized the supplies for the Levites, took 
measures to uphold the observance of the Sabbath, and pro- 
I tested energetically against the foreign marriages. In the coursic 
I of his reforms he thrust out a son of Joiada (son of Kliashib, 
the high-priest), who had married the daughter of Sanballat, an 
incident which had an important result (see Samaritans). 

That these books are the result of compilation (like the book 
of Chronicles itself) is evident from the many abrupt changes ; 
the inclusion of certain documents written in an Aramaic dialect 
(Ezr. iv. 8-vi. 18, vii. 12-26)“; the character of the name-Usts; 
the lengthy gaps in the history ; the use made of two distinct 
: sources, attributed to Ezra and Nehemiah ftspectively, and 
from the varying form in which the narrafRfes are cast. The 

» With Neh, xi. 4-19 cf. i Chron. ix. 3-17; with the list xii. 1-7 cf. 
vv. 12-21 and x. 3-9 ; and with xii. 10 sq. cf. i Chron. vi. 3-15 (to 
whicli it forms the sequel). See further Smend, Listen d. Esra a. 
Neh. (1881). 

® Sometimes %vroogly styled Chaldee [o.v .); see Sbmztic LaN“ 

GUACES. 
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chronicler’s hand can usually be readily recognized. There 
are relatively few traces of it in Nehemiah’s memoirs aiid in 
the Aramaic documents, but elsewhEre the sources are largely 
coloured, if not written from the standpoint of his age. Ex¬ 
amples of artificial arrangement appear notably in Ezr. ii.-iii. i 
compared with Neb. vii. 6-viii. i (first clause); in the present 
position of Ezr. iv. 6-23; and in the dislocation of certain 
portions of the two memoirs in Neh. viii.-xiii. (see below). It 
should be noticed that the present order of the narratives involves 
the theory that some catastrophe ensued after Ezr. x. and before 
Neh. i.; that the walls had Ijeen destroyed and the gates burnt 
down; that some external opposition (with which, however, Ezra 
did not have to contend) had been successful; that the main 
object of Ezra's mission was delayed for twelve years, and, 
finally, that only through Nehemiah’s energy was the work of 
social and religious reorganization successful. These topics 
raise serious historical problems (see Jew.s : Hjstory, § 21). 

3. Criticism oj Ezra i.-vi. —The chronicler’s account of the 
destruction of Jeru.salem, the seventy years’ interval (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 20 sq.; cf. Jer.xxv. ii.xxix. 10,also Is, xxiii. 17),and the 
return of 42,360 of the exiles (Ezr. ii. 64 sqq.) represent a 
special view of the history of the period. The totals, as also the 
detailed figures, in Ezr., Neh. and 1 Esdr. v. vary considerably ; 
the number is extremely large (contrast Jcr. lii. 30); it includes 
the common people (contra.st 2 Kings xxiv. 14, xxv. 12), and 
ignores the fact that Judah was not depopulated, that the Jews 
were carried qff to other places besides Babylon and that many 
remained behind in Babylon. According to this view, Judah 
and Jerusalem were practically deserted until the return. The 
list in Ezr. ii. is that of families which returned “ every man unto 
his city ” under twelve leaders (including Nehemiah, Azariah 
fcf. Ezra], Zerubbahel and Jeshua ); it recurs with many varia¬ 
tions in a different and apparently more original context in Neh. 
vii., and in 1 Esdr. v. is a.scribed to the time of Darius. The 
families (to judge from the northwards extension of Judaean 
territory) are probably those of the population in the later 
Persian period, hardly those who returned to the precise homes 
of their ancestors (see C. F. Kent, Israel’s Hist, and Bingr, 
Narratives, p. 379). The offerings which are for the temple- 
service in Neh. vii. 70-72 (cf. i Chron. xxix. 6-8) are for the 
building of the temple in Ezr. ii. 68-70 ; and since the walls are 
not yet built, the topographical details in Neh. viii. i (see i Esdr. 
v. 47) are adjusted, and the event of the .seventh month is not the 
reading of the I.aw amid the laments of the people (Neh. viii.; 
see w. 9-11) but the erection of the altar by Jeshua and Zerub- 
babel under inauspicious circumstances (cf. Ezr. iii. 3 with i 
Esdr. V. 50). 

The chronologically misplaced account of the successful opposi¬ 
tion in the time of Ahasuerus {i.e. Xerxes) and Artaxerxes (the 
son and grandson of Darius respectively) breaks the account of 
the ternfAe under Cyrus and Darius, and is concerned with the 
city walls (iv, 6-23) ‘ ; there is some ob.scurity in w. 7-9; Rehum 
and Shimshai evidently take the lead, Tabeel may be an Aram- 
aized equivalent of Tobiah. A recent return is implied (iv. 12) 
and the record hints that a new decree may be made (v. 21), 
The account of the unsuccessful opposition to the temple in the 
time of Darius (v. sq.; for another aarount see Jos. Ant. xi. 4, 9) 
is independent of iv. 7-23, and throws another light upon the 
decree of Cyrus (vi. 3-5, contrast i. 2-4). It implies that Shesh- 
bazzar, who had been sent with the temple vessels in the time of 
Cyrus, had laid the foundations and that the work had continued 
without ussation (v. 16, contrast iv. 3, 24). The beginning of 
the reply of Darius is wanting (vi. 6 sqq.), and the decree which 
had been sought in Babylon is found at Ecbatana. Chap, vi, 15 

' Us real jiosition in the history ot this jwriod i.s not certain. 
Against the supposition that the names refer to Cambyses and 
Itscudo-Smerdis who reigned after Cyrus and before Darius, see 
H. E. Ryle, Camh. Bible, “ Ezra and Seh.,” p. 65 sq. Against the 
view that Darius i.s D. ii. Nothus of 423-404 n.c., see G. A. Smith, 
Minor Prophets, ii. 191 sejq. The ignorance of the compiler regarding 
the seq ucnce of tlie kings finds a parallel in that of tlic author of the 
hook of Daniel (q.v.) ; see C. C. Torrey, Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang. 
(1907), p. 178, n. I. 


«qq, fdlow more naturally npon v. i-a, hut o. 14 with its dilBicult 
reference to Artaxerxes now seems to presuppose the decree in 
iv. 11 and looks forward to the time of Ezra or Nehemiah. Aa 
regards this section (Ezr. i.-vi.) as a whole, there is little doubt 
that i. iii. i-iv. 5, vi. 15-22 are from the (Modeler, whose free 
treatment of his m^terid is seen in the use he has made of ch. ii.- 
Notwithstanding the unimpeachable evidence for the tdenmt 
attitude of Persian kings and governors towards the religion of 
subject races, it is probable that the various decrees incorporated 
in the book (cf. also i Esdr. iv. 42 sqq.) have been reshap^ from 
a Jewish standpoint. A noteworthy example appears in the 
account of the unique powers entrusted to Ezra (vii. 11-26), the 
introduction to whose memoirs, at all events, is quite in the style 
of the chronicler. 

4. Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra .—The memoirs of Ezra 
and Nehemiah do not appear to have been incorporated without 
some adjustment. Tlie lapse of time between Neh. i. i and ii. i 
is noteworthy, and with the prayer in i. 5-11 cf. Ezr. ix. 6-15, 
Dan. ix. 4 sqq. (also parallels in Deuteronomy); chap. i. in its 
present form may be a compiler’s introduction. The important 
topographical list in ch. iii. is probably from another source ; 
the style is different, Nehemiah is absent, and the high-priest 
is unusually prominent.* Chap, v., where Nehemiah reviews his 
past conduct as governor, turns aside to economic reforms and 
scarcely falls within the fifty-two days of the bgilding of the 
walls. The chapter is closely associated with the contents of 
xiii. and breaks the account of the opposition. Anticipated 
already in ii. 10, the hostility partly arises from the repudiation 
of Samaritan religious claims (ii. 20; cf. Ezr. iv. 3) and is partly 
political. It is difficult to follow its progress clearly, and the 
account ceases abruptly in vi. 17-19 with the notice of the 
conspiracy of Tobiah and the nobles of Judah, The chronicler’s 
style can be recognized in vii. 1-5 (in its present form), where 
steps are taken to protect and to people Jerusalem ; the older 
sequel is now found in ch. xi. Whilst the account of the dedica¬ 
tion of the walls is marked by the use of the pronoun " I ” 
(xii. 31,38,40), it is probably now due as a whole to the chronicler, 
and when the more trustworthy memoirs of Nehemiah are 
resumed (xiii. 4 sqq.) the episodes, although placed twelve 
years later (ver. 6), are intimately connected with the preceding 
reforhis (cf.xii. 44-xiii. 3 with xiii, 10 sqq., 23 sqq.).* Nehemiah’s 
attitude towards intermarriage is markedly moderate in contrast 
to the drastic measures of Ezra, whose mission and work the 
simpler and perhaps earlier narratives of Nehemiah originally 
ignored, and the relation between the two is complicated further 
by the literary character of the memoir of Ezra. 

To the last mentioned arc prefixed (a) the scribe’s genealogy, 
which traces him back to Aaron and names as his immediate 
ancestor, Seraiah, who had been slain 130 years previously 
(Ezr. vii. 1-5), and (i) an independent account of the return 
(w. 6-10) with a reference to Ezra’s renown, obviously not 
from the hand of Ezra himself. Whatever the original prelude 
to Ezra’s thanksgiving may have been (vii. 27 seq.), we now 
have the essentially Jewish account of the letter of Artaxerxes 
with its unusual concessions.* The list of those who returned 
amounts to the moderate total of 1496 males (viii., but 1690 in 
I Esdr. viii. 30 sqq.). Ezra’s mission was obviously concerned 
with the Law and Temple service (vii. 6,10,14 sqq., 25 ; viii. 17, 
24-30, 33 sq.), but four months elapse between his return in the 
fifth month (vii. 9) and the preparations for the marriage reforms 
in the ninth (x. 9), and there is a delay of twelve years before the 
Law is read (Neh. viii.). The Septuagint version (i Esdr. ix.; cf. 
Josephus, Antiq. xi. 5. 5 and some modern scholars) would place 


» .Sep further H. G. Mitchell, Journ. of Bibl. Lit. {1903), PP. 88 sqq. 

“ The chronological difficulties will be seen from xiii. 6 {" before 
thi-s which would imply that the dedication of the walls was o« 
the ocea.sion of Nehemiah’s later visit (see G. A. Smith, Expositor, 
July iqoo, p. 12). His previous departure is perhaps foreshadowed 


in vn. 2. 

< Sec F.ncv. Bib. col. 1480. Papyri from a Jewish colony in 
Elephantine (407 b.c.) dearly show the form which royal permits 
could take, and what the Jews were prepared to give in return; toe 
points of resemblance are e.xtremely interesting, but compared with 
the biblical documents the papyri reveal some striking difietences. 
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V. aar) points out that the view of 4 Ezra that the Ten 
Ttibea will return was held by the Shammaites, whereas it was 
denied by Aqiba., The Apocalypse of Baruch is silent on this 
point. 

Time and Place. —The work was written towards the close of 
the ist century (iii. i, 29), and somewhere in the east. 

Literature. —In addition to the authorities mentioned above, 
see Dillmann, Herzog’s Real-ICncyh.^ xii. 35J sqq, ; Schiirer, Oesch. 
des fud. Volkes\ iii. 246 .Wjq. ; and the articles on 4 Esdras in 
Hastings’fl»t/eUich'(»;«rvand the Encyclopaedia Biblica by Thackeray 
and James respectively. (R. H. C.) 

EZRA AMD NEHEMIAH, BOOKS OF, in the Old Testament. 
The two canonical booljf entitled Ezra and Nehemiah in the 
Engli.sh Bible ' correspond to the i and 2 Esdras of the Vulgate, 
to the 2 Esdras of the Septuagint, and to the Ezra and 
Nehemiah of the Massoretic (Hebrew) text. Though for many 
centuries they have thus been treated as separate compositions, 
we have abundant evidence that they were anciently regarded as 
forming but one hook, and a careful examination proves that 
together with the book of Chronicles they constitute one single 
work. The two books may therefore be conveniently treated 
together. 

1. Position and Date.—Origen (Euseb. H.E. vi. 25), expressly 
enumerating the twenty-two books of the old covenant as 
acknowledged by the Jews and accepted by the Christian church, 
names “ the First and Second Ezra in one book ” ; Mclito of 
Sardis (Euself. H.E. iv. 26) in like manner mentions the book 
of Ezra only. So also the Talmud (in Baba bathra, 14. 2), nor 
can it be supposed that Josephus in his enumeration (c. Ap. 
i. 8) reckoned Nehemiah as apart from Ezra. That the Jews 
themselves recognized no real separation is shown by the fact 
that no Mas.soretic notes arc found after Ezra x., but at the end 
of Nehemiah the contents of both are reckoned together, and it 
is stated that Neh. iii. 22 is the middle verse of the book. Their 
position in the Hebrew Bible bejore the book of Chronicles 
>s, however, illogical. The introductory verses of Ezra i. are 
identical with the conclusion of 2 Chron. xxxvi., whilst in the 
version of i Esdras no less than two chapters (2 Chron. xxxv. sq.) 
overlap. The cause of the separation is probably to be found 
in the late reception of Chronicles into the Jewish canon. Further 
proof of the unity of the three is to be found in the general simi¬ 
larity of style and treatment. The same linguistic criteria recur, 
and the interest in lists and genealogies, in priests and Levites, 
and in the temple service point unmistakably to the presence 
of the same hand (the so-called “chronicler'’) in Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah. See Bible (sect. Canon); Chronicles. 

The period of history covered by the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah extends from the return of the exiles under Zcrubbabcl 
in 537-5,16 B.c. to Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem in 4,32 
B.c. In their present form, however, the bonks are-considerably 
1 -ater, and allusions to Nehemiah in the past (Neh., xii. 26, 47), 
to the days of Jaddua (the grandson of Nchemiah's contem¬ 
porary Joiada; jb. xii. n), to Darius ('Nothus 423 B.c. or rather 
Codomannus 336 b.c., ib. v. 22), and the use of the term “king 
of Persia,” as a distincUve title after the fall of that empire 
(332 B.C.), are enough to show that, as a wliple, they belong to 
the same age as the book of Chronicles. 

2. Conienls.—Their contents may be divided'into four parts ;— 

(a) The events preceding the mission, of Ezra (i.-vi.).—In the 

first year of his reign Cyrus was inspired to grant a decree per¬ 
mitting the Jews to return to build the temple in Jerusalem 
(i.); a list of families is given (ii.). The altar of burnt-offering 
was set up, and in the second year of the return the foundations 
of the new temple were laid with great solemnity (iii.). The 
“ adversaries of Judah and Benjamin ” offered to assist but 
were repulsed, and they raised such opposition to the progress 
of the work that it ceased until the second year of Darius (521- 
520 B.C.). Aroused by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah the 
building was then resumed, and despite fresh attempts to 
hinder the work it was completed, consecrated and dedicated 

• References to i E.sdras in this article arc to the book discussed 
above as Ezra, Third Book of. 
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in the sixth year of that king (vi.). The event was solemnized 
by the celebration of the Passover (cf. 2 Chron. xxx., Hezekiah ; 
xxxv. Josiah). 

(b) An interval of fifty-e 4 ;ht years is passed over in silence, 
and the rest of the book of Ezra comprises his account of his 
mission to Jerusalem (vii.-x.). Ezra, a scribe of repute, well . 
versed in the laws of Moses, returns with a band of exiles in 
order to reorganize the religious community. A few months 
after his arrival (scventli year of Artaxerxes, 458 B.c.) he insti¬ 
tuted a great religious reform, viz. the prohibition of inter¬ 
marriage with the heathen of the land (cf. already vi. 21). 

In spite of some opposition (x. 15 obscurely worded) the reform 
was accepted, and the foundations of a new community were 
laid. 

(f) Twelve years elapse before the return of Nehemiah, whose 
description of his work is one of the most interesting pieces of 
Old Testament narrative (Neh. i.-vi.). In the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes (445 B.c.), Nehemiah the royal cup-bearer at Shushan 
(.Susa, the royal winter palace) was visited by friends from Judah 
and was overcome with grief at the tidings of the miserable con¬ 
dition of Jerusalem and the pitiful state of the Judaean remnant 
which had escaped the captivit)'. He obtained permission to 
return, and on reaching the city made a secret survey of the ruins 
and called upon the nobles and rulers to assist in repairing them. 
Much opposition was caused by .Sanballat the Horonite (i.e. of 
the Moabite Horonaim or Beth-horon, about 15 m. N.W. of 
Jerusalem), Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arabian, and the Ashdodites, whose virulence increased a.s the 
rebuilding of the walls continued. But notwithstanding attempts 
upon the city and upon the life of Nehemiah, and in spite of 
intrigues among certain members of the Judaean section, in 
fifty-two days the city walls were complete (Neh. vi. 15). 'The 
hostility, however, did not cease, and measures wore taken to 
ensure the safety of the city (vi. 16-vii. 4). A valuable account 
IS given of Nehemiah’s economical reforms, illustrating the 
internal social conditions of the period and the general character 
of the former governors who had been placed in charge (v., cf. 
the laws codified in Lev. xxv. 35 .sqq.). 

(d) The remaining chapters carrj- on the story of the labours 
of both Ezra and Nehemiah. The list of those who returned 
under the decree of Cyrus is repeated (Neh. vii.), and leads up to 
the reading of the Law by Ezra, a great national confession of 
guilt, and a solemn undertaking to observe the new covenant, the 
provisions of which are detailed (x. 28-39). After sundry lists of 
the families dwelling in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (xi. i 
sqq., apparently a sequel to vii. 1-4),''’ and of various priests and 
Levites, an account is given of the dedication of the walls (xii. 
27-43), the arrangements for the Levitical organization (tv. 44- 
47), and a fresh separation from the heathen (Moabites and 
Ammonites, xiii. 1-3; cf. Deut. xxiii. 3 sccj.). The book concludes 
with another extract from Nehemiah’s mcmojrs dealing with 
the events of a second visit, twelve years later (xiii. 4-31). On 
this occasion he vindicated the sanctity of the temple by 
expelling Tobiah, reorganized the supplies for the Levites, took 
measures to uphold the observance of the Sabbath, and pro- 
I tested energetically against the foreign marriages. In the coursic 
I of his reforms he thrust out a son of Joiada (son of Kliashib, 
the high-priest), who had married the daughter of Sanballat, an 
incident which had an important result (see Samaritans). 

That these books are the result of compilation (like the book 
of Chronicles itself) is evident from the many abrupt changes ; 
the inclusion of certain documents written in an Aramaic dialect 
(Ezr. iv. 8-vi. 18, vii. 12-26)“; the character of the name-Usts; 
the lengthy gaps in the history ; the use made of two distinct 
: sources, attributed to Ezra and Nehemiah ftspectively, and 
from the varying form in which the narrafRfes are cast. The 

» With Neh, xi. 4-19 cf. i Chron. ix. 3-17; with the list xii. 1-7 cf. 
vv. 12-21 and x. 3-9 ; and with xii. 10 sq. cf. i Chron. vi. 3-15 (to 
whicli it forms the sequel). See further Smend, Listen d. Esra a. 
Neh. (1881). 

® Sometimes %vroogly styled Chaldee [o.v .); see Sbmztic LaN“ 
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F Tkis is the Buctii’letter'of^the fiogiith hlphfttwt astit'Wfts 
' of the Latin. In the 'Greek aljduibet the symbol 

has disappeared, although it'Survived I far. into historical 
times in many Greek dialects as F, >the digamma, the 
tise-df which in early times was inductively proved :by Bentley, 
when comparatively Ihtlc was known af &e local alphabets 
and dialects of Greece. The so-oaHed s/igwu r, which serves 
for the numeral 6, is all that remains to represent it. This 
symbol derives its name from itS’ resemblance in medieval MSS. 
to the abbreviation for or. The symbol occupying tlie same posi¬ 
tion in the Phoenician alphabet was Vau Y”), which seems 
to be represented by the Greek Y, the Latin V, at the end of 
the early alphabet. Many authorities therefore contend that 
F is only a modification of the preceding symbol E and has 
nothing to do with the symbol Vau. In some early Latin 
inscriptions F is represented by [i, as'E is by IJ. It must be 
admitted that tlie. resemblanoc between the sixth symbol of 
the Phoenician alphabet and the corresponding symbol of the 
European alpltabet is not striking. But the position of the 
limbs of symlxils in early aipliabets. often varies surprisingly. 
In Greek, besides F we find for / in .PamphyUa (the only Greek 
district in A.siu which possesses the symbol) and in Bocotia, 
Thessaly, Tarentum, Cumae and on Chalcidian vases of Italy the 
■form E, though except at Cumae and on the vases the form F 
exists contemporaneousl)' with E or even earlier. At the little 
town of Falerii (Civita Castellana), whose alphabet is undoubtedly 
of the same origin as the Latin, F takes the form Though 
uncertain, therefore, it seems not impossible that the original 
symbol of the Phoenician alphabet, which was a consonant like 
the Engli.sh w, may hnve been differentiated in Greek into two 
symbols, one indicating the consonant value w and retaining 
the position of tlie Phoenician consonant Vau, the other having 
the vowel value «, which ultimately most dialects changed to 
a modified sound like Frcndi » or German ii. Be this a.s it may, 
the value of the symbol F in Greek was jc, a bilabial voiced 
sound, not the labio-dcntal unvoiced sound whidi we call /. 
Wbeti the'Romans adopltd the Greek alphabet they took over 
the symbols with their Greek values. But Greek had no sound 
correspnoding to the Latin /, for ijl'was pronounced p-h, like the 
final sonnd of //p in ordinary -English or the initial sound of pig 
in Irish English, Consetiuently in the very old inscriptioni 
on a gold fibula found at Praeine.ste and published in 1887 (see 
AT.pHA'BE'f) the Latin / is represented Ijy .pB. lAter, as Latin 
did 'not use F for the consonant written as »in viSj &c., W was 
dropped and F received a new special value in Latin as repre¬ 
sentative of the unvoiced lahio-dental spirant. In the Oscan 
and Umbrian dialects, whose alphabet was .borrowed from 
Etruscan, a sjrecial form appears for /, ■viz. _8, the old form ,E 
being kept for the other consonant v {i.e. English w). I’he 
8 has generally been asserted to be developed out of the second 
clement in the cumbinalion FBj its upper atgl lower halves 
hciijg first converted into lozepges, %, which naturally daingcil 
to 8 when inscribed without lifting the writing or incising im¬ 
plement. -Recent discoveries, however, make this doubtful 
(see Ai.phaukt). (P. ^ 

FABBHONl, ANGELO (1732-1803), ItiJian biograplicr, was 
born at M.irradi in Tuscany on the 25th of September 1732. 
After studying at Faenza he entered tlie Roman college founded 
for the educatiiin of young Tuscans. On the conclusion of his 
studies he continued'his stay in Rome,,and having been introduced 
to the celebrated Jansenist Bottari, received from him the canonry 
of Santa Teresa in Trastevere. Some time after this he was 
chosen to preach a -discourse in the puntrifical chapel before 
Benedict XIV. and made such a favourable impression that the 
.pontiff'Settled on him an.annuity,'with the possession of .which 
Fabbroni was able to devote his whole time to,study. He was 


intimate wth Laf^ldiLjgrandndpke of Tujcapy, but 
'dt«Uked..bini on I account of his Jansenist views, 
other literary kbouM he began at Pisa ip 1771 a itterary.fournaji, 
which he continued till 17.96. About 177a he made a Journey-JP 
-Paris,, where ha,formed the'acquaintance-of Condorcet, Didesq^ 
d'Alembert, 'Rouseeau and most of the other eminent Ftenchjmes 
of the day. He also spent four months in-Xondo(t, He died at 
Pisa on the asnd of September 18^3. • 

The followinglare his principal works;— Vitae Itakumm.iloekiata 
eateJIeniium fui saecuits XVII. et XVIII. fioruervnt (20 vola,, 
Pisa, 1778-1799, 1804-1805), the last two voLs., published poSt- 
humouBly, contain a life of the author ; Laurentii'Meditri MagnipH 
Vila (2'vols., Pisa, 1784), a work which served as a basis tor H. 
Roscoe's Life of Lnrento dei Medici', Ltonis X. ponUficis manimi 
Vita (lEsa, 1797); and hJogi di DaKte Alighieri, di Apgelo PoUeianq, 
dt Lodovtcu Artosio, e di Torq. Tasso (Parma, 1800). 

FABEB, the name of a family of German lead-pencil manu¬ 
facturers. Their business was founded in 1760 at Stein, near 
Nuremberg, by Kaspar Faber (d., 17S4). It was then inherited.by 
his son Anton Wilhelm (d. 1S19), Georg Leonhard Faber suc¬ 
ceeded in i8io(d. 1839), and the business passed to Johann Lothar 
von I'abcr (1817-1896), tlie greaUgrandson of tht^founder. At 
the time of his assuming control .about twenty hands were em¬ 
ployed, under old-fashioned conditions, and owing to the inven¬ 
tion of the French eraymts Conies of Nicolas Jacques Conte (f.v.) 
competition had reduced the entire Nuremlierg industry .to alow 
cbb(see Pknch.). Joliann introduced improvements in machinery 
and methods, brought his factory to the highest state of efficiency, 
and it became a modcHorall the other German,and Austrian manu¬ 
facturers. He established branches in New York,.Paris, London 
and Berlin, and agencies in Vienna, St Petersburg 'and Hamburg, 
and made his greatest coup in 1S56, when he contracted for the 
exclusive control of tliegrapbilc obtained from the East Silicrian 
mines. Faber had also branched o.ut into the manufacture of 
water-colour and oil paints, inks, slates and slate-pencils, an'd 
engineers’ and architects’ drawing instruments, and built 
additional factories to house his various industries'St New Yonk 
and^ at -Noiy-le-Scc, near I’aris, and had his own cedar mills 
In Florida. For his services to German industry he received a. 
patent of nobility and an appointment as councillor of state. 
After the death of his widow (1903) the business was inherited 
by liis grand-daughter Countess Otilie von Fuber-Castell and her 
busliand. Count Ale.xander. 

FABER, BASIL (T520-C. 157O), Lutheran schoolmaster arid 
theologian, was born at Sorau, in lower Lusatia, ,in 1520. Jn 
153S he entered the university of Wittenberg, studying as 
pauper gratis under Melanchthon. Choosing the schoolmaster’s 
profession, be became successively rector of the -schools at 
Nordhausen, Teiuistadt (1555), Magdeburg (T557)-and Quedlin- 
burg (1560). From this last post he was removed in December 
J570 as a Crypto-Calvinist. In 1571 he was appointed to the 
Ratlis-gymnasium at^ Erfurt, not ,as rector, but as .director 
(I'orsleijer). In this situation he remained till his death 10,1575 
or 1576. Flis translation of the first twenty-,fiyc chapters of 
Luther’s commentary on Genesis was published in 1557 ; in other 
ways he promoted the spread of Lutheran views. He was, a 
contributor to Uie first four of the Magdeburg Centuries.. He is 
best known by hjs Thesaurus erudiiionis scholasiicae (1571; 
.last edition, improved by J. H. Leich, 1749, folio, 2 .ypls,) j'this 
was followed by his Libellus de diseipiina scholaftigd (l57?). 

See Wagacraanniaud G. Midler iu Horzog-Hguek's Sealencyhlopadie 

(A. Go.*) 

.FABHR, F RE P ER ICK william (1814-1-863),,British hymn 
writer and tlicologian, was born on the aSth.pf June 1814 at 
Calverley, Yorkshire, of which place his ..grandfather, TJtumas 
Faber,,was vigar. lie attended .the, gyammar, school , of Bighop 
Auckland for a short time, but,a,large portion of his boyliood 
•was spent in Westmorland He forwards ,>vent to Harrow 
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and to Balliol College, Oxford. In 1835 he obtained a scholar¬ 
ship at University College ; and in 1836 he gained the Newdigate 
prize for a poenj, on “ The Knights of St John,” which elicited 
special praise frym Keblc. Amotig his college friends were Dean 
Stanley and Ruundcll Palmer, ist earl of Selborne. In January 
1837 he was elected fellow of University College. Meanwhile he 
had given up the CalvinLstic views of his youth, and had become 
an enthusiastic follower of John Henry Newman. In 1841 a 
travelling tutorship took him to the continent; and on his 
return a book appeared called Sights and Thoughts in Foreign 
Churches and among Foreign Peoples (London, 1842), with a 
dedication to his friend the poet Wordsworth. He accepted the 
rectory of Klton in Huntingdonshire, but soon after went again 
to the continent, in order to study the methods of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and after a prolonged mental struggle he 
joined the Roman Catholic communion in November 1845. He 
founded a religious community at Birmingham, called Wilfridians, 
which was ultimately merged in the oratory of St Philip Neri, 
with John Henry Newman as Superior. In 1849 a branch of the 
oratory—subsequently independent—was established in London, 
first in King William Street, and afterwards at Brompton, over 
which I-'abcr presided till his death on the 26th of September 
1863. In spite of his weak health, an almost incredible amount of 
work was crowded into those years. He published a number of 
theological works, and e<lited the Oratorian Lives of the Saints. 
He was an*Clof|uent preacher, and a man of great charm of 
character. It is mainly as a hymn-wTiter, however, that Faber 
is remembered. Among his best-known hymns are:—“ The 
Greatness of God,” “ The W'ill of God,” “ The Eternal Lather,” 
“The God of my Childhood,” “Jesus is God,” “The Pilgrims 
of the Night,” “ The Land beyond the Sea,” “ Sweet Saviour, 
bless us ere we go,” “ I was wandering and weary,” and “ The 
Shadow of the Rock.” The hymns are largely used in Protestant 
collections. In addition to many pamphlets and translations, 
Faber published the following works: All for Jesus ; The 
Precious Blood; Bethlehem ; The Blessed Sarramrnl ; The 
Creator and the Creature ; Growth of Holiness; Spiritual Con¬ 
ferences ; The Foot of the Cross (8 vols., London, 1853-1860). 

See hi.s Life and Letters, Ijy Father ]. E. Bowden (London, iSt>t(), 
and A Brief Skehh of the Ea'rlv Life of the late F. W. Faber, D.D., liy 
his brother the Rev. F. A. Faber (r,ondon, 1869). 

FABER, Fabri or Fabry (surnamed Stapulensis), JACOBUS 

y acques LeftSvre d’fitaples] (c. 1455-r. 1536), a pioneer of the 
rotestant movement in France, was bom of humble parents at 
Staples, in Pas de Calais, I’icardy, about 1455. He appears to 
have been possessed of considerable means. He had already been 
ordained priest when he entered the university of Paris for higher 
education. Hermonymus of .Sparta was his master in Greek. 
He visited Italy before i486, for he heard the lectures of Argyro- 
pulus, who died in that j’ear; he formed a friendship with 
Paulus Aemilius of Verona. In 1492 he again travelled in Italy, 
studying in IJorence, Rome and Venice, making himself familiar 
with the writings of Aristotle, though greatly influenced by the 
Platonic philosophy. Returning to Paris, he became professor in 
the college of Cardinal Lemoinc. Amojig his famous pupjls were 
F. W. Vatable and Farel; his connexion with the latter drew him 
to the Calvinistic side of the movement of reform. At this time he 
began the publication, with critical apparatus, of Boetius (De 
Arithmctica), and Aristotle's Physics (1492), Ethics (1497), Meta¬ 
physics (1501) and Politics (1506). In 1507 he took up his 
residence in the Benedictine Abbey of St Germain dcs Prds, near 
Paris ; this was due to his connexion with the family of Brifonnet 
(one of whom was the superior), especially with William Bri- 
9onnet, cardinal bishop of St Malo (Mcaux). He now began to 
give himself to Biblical studies, the first-fruit of which was his 
Quintuplex Psalterium : GaUicum, Romanum, Hebraicum, Fetus, 
Conciltatum (7S09); the Cona 7 m/«m was his own version. This 
was followed by S, Pauli Epistolae xiv. ex vulgaia editione, adjecta 
inielligentia ex Graeco cum commentartis (1512), a work of great 
independence and judgment. His De Maria Magdalena et 
tnduo Christi disceptatio (1517) provoked violent controversy 
and was condemned by the Sorbonne (1521), He had left Paris 


during the whole of 1520, and, removing to Meaux, was appointei 
(May I, 1523) vicar-general to Bishop Brifonnet, and publishei 
his French version of the New Testament (1523). This (con 
temporary with Luther’s German version) has been the basis o 
all subsequent translations into French. From this, in the sami 
year, he extracted the versions of the Gospels and Epistles “i 
I’usage du diocAse de Meaux.” The prefaces and notes to botl 
these expressed the view that Holy Scripture is the only rule o 
doctrine, and that justification is by faith alone. He incurrec 
much hostility, but was protected by Francis I. and the princes! 
Margaret. Francis being in captivity after the battle of Pavii 
(February 25, 1525), Faber was condemned and his works sup 
pressed by commission of the parlcment; these measures wen 
quashed on the return of Francis some months later. He issuec 
Le. Psautier de David (1525), and was appointed royal librarian al 
Blois (1526); his version of the Pentateuch appeared two yean 
later. His complete version of the Bible (1530), on the basis o: 
Jerome, took tlie same place as his version of \hn New Testament 
Margaret (now queen of Navarre) led him to take refuge (1531) al 
Nerac from persecution. He Is said to have been visited (1533' 
by Calvin on his flight from Franco. He died in 1536 or 1537. 

See C. H. Graf, Lssai sur la vie et les icrils (1842); G. Bo'nct 
Maury, in A, tlerzog-Hauck’s Realeneyhlnpadie (1898). (A. Go,*) 

FABER (or LEVkvRE), JOHANN (1478-1541), German theo¬ 
logian, styled from the title of one of his works “Malleus 
Haereticorum,” son of one Heigerlin, a smith (faher), was bom 
at Lcutkirch, in Swabia, in 1478. His early life is obscure ; the 
tradition tliat he joined the I )ominicans is untenable. He studied 
theology and canon law at Tubingen and at Freiburg im Breisgau, 
where be matriculated on the 26th of July 1509, and graduated 
M..\. and doctor of canon law. He was soon appointed vicai 
of landau and Leutkirch, and shortly afterwards canon of Basel. 
In 1518 Hugo von I-andenberg, bisliop of Constance, made him 
one of hi,s vicars-general, and Pope Leo X. appointed him papal 
protonutary. He was an advocate of reforms, in sympathy with 
Erasmus, and corresponded (1519-1520) with Zwingli. While 
he defended Luther against Eck, he was as little inclined to adopt 
the position of Luther ns of Carlstadt. His journey to Rome 
in the autumn of 1521 had the result of estranging him from tlic 
views of the Protestant leaders. He published Opus adversus 
nova quaedam dogmata Lutheri (1 ^22), and appeared as a disputant 
against Zwingli at Ziirich (1523). Then followed his Malleus in 
haeresin Lutheranam (1524). Among his efforts to stem the tide 
of Protestant innovation was the establishment of a training- 
house for the maintenance and instruction of popular preachers, 
drawn from the lower ranks, to compete with the orators of reform. 
In 1526 he became court preacher to the emperor Ferdinand, and 
in 1527 and 1528 was sent by him as envoy to Spain and England. 
He approved the death by burning of Balthasar Hubmeier, the 
Baptist, at Vienna on the 10th of March 1528. In 1531 he was 
consecrated bishop of Vienna, and combined with this (till 1538) 
the administration of the diocese of Neustadt. -He died at Vienna 
on the 2ist of May 1541, His works were collected in three 
volumes, 1537, 1539 and 1541. 

See C. E. Kettner, Dies, de J. Fabri Vita Scriptisque 11717) ; 
Wagenmann and Egli in Herzog-Hauck's Uealenevklopddie (1898). 

(A. Go.*) 

FABERT, ABRAHAM DE (1599-1660), marshal of Franee, 
was the son of Abraham Fabert, seigneur de Moulins (d. 1638), 
a famous printer who rendered great services, civil and military, 
to Henry IV. At the age of fourteen he entered the Gardes 
fran(.aises, and in 1618 received a commission in the Piedmont 
regiment, becoming major in 1627. He distinguished himself 
repeatedly in the constant wars of the period, notably in I41 
Rtjchelle and at the siege of Exilles in 1630. His bravery and 
engineering skill were again displayed in the sieges of Avesnes and 
Maubeuge in 1637, and in 1642 Louis XIIR made him governor 
of the recently-acquired fortress of Sedan. In 1651 he became 
lieutenant-general, and in 1654 at the siege of Stenay he intro¬ 
duced new methods of siegecraft which anticipated in a measure 
the great improvements of Vauban. In 1658 Fabert was made 
a marshal of France, being the first commoner to attain that rank. 
He died at Sedan on the 17th of May 1660. 



FABIAN- 

See Hisioin dtt marichal dt Fabtrt (Anutetdam, *697) ; P. Barre, 
V«« dt Filbert {Paris, 175a) ; A. Feillet, Le Premier Marickal de 
France pUbiien (Paris, 1869): Bourelly, Le Marickal Fabert (Paris, 
1880). ^ 

FABIAN [Fabianus], SAINT (d. 250), pope and martyr, was 
chosen pope, or bishop of Rome, in January 236 in successitm to 
* Anteros. Eusebius Frrf. vi. 29) relates how the Qiristians, 
having assembled in Rome to elect a new bishop, saw a dove 
alight upon the head of Fabian, a stranger to the city, who was 
thus marked out for this dignity, and was at once proclaimed 
bishop, although there were several famous men among the 
candidates for the vacant position. Fabian was martyred during 
the persecution under the emperor Decius, his death taking place 
on the 20th of January 250, and was buried in the catacomb of 
Cialixtus, where a memorial has been found. He is said to have 
baptized the emperor Philip and his son, to have done some build¬ 
ing in the catacombs, to have improved the organization of the 
church in Rome, to have api)ointed officials to register the deeds 
of the martyrs, and to have founded several churches in France. 
His deeds are thus described in the Liber Pontificalis: “Hie 
regiones dividit diaconibus et fecit vii subdiacones, qui vii 
notariis imminerent, ut gestas martyrum integro fideliter col- 
ligcrcnt, ct multas fabricas per eymiteria fieri praecepit. ’ 
Although there is very little authentic information about Fabian, 
there is evidence that his episcopate was one of great importance 
in the history of the early church. He was highly esteemed by 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage ; Novatian refers to his nobilissimae 
memoriae, and he corresponded with Origen. One authority 
refers to him as Flavian. 

.See (he article on "Fabian" by A. Hamack in Hcrzog-Hauck's 
Realeni'vkliipaitic, Hand v. (lu'ipzig, i8o8). 

FABIUS, the name of a number of Roman soldiers and 
statesmen. The Fabian gens was one of the oldest and most 
distinguished patrician families of Rome. Its members claimed 
descent from Hercules and a daughter of the Arcadian Evander. 
From the earliest times it played a prominent part in Roman 
history, and was one of the two gentes exclusively chaigcd with 
the management of the must ancient festival in Rome—the 
I.upercalia (Ovid. Fasti, ii. 375). The chief family names of the 
Fabian gens or clan, in republican times, were Vibulamis, Am- 
bustiis, Ma.ximus, Buten, J’ictor, Dorso, Labeo ; with surnames 
Verrucosus, Rullianus, (lurges, Aemilianus, Allobrogicus (all 
of the Maximus branch). The most important members of the 
family are the following :— 

1. Marcus Fabius Ambu.stus, pontifex maximus in the year 
of the rapture of Rome by the Cauls (,390). His three sons, 
Quintus, Numcrius and Caeso, although they had been sent as 
ambassadors to the Cauls when they were Ixisieging Clusium, 
subsequently took part in hostilities (Livy v. 35). The Gauls 
thereupon demanded their surrender, on the ground that they 
had violated the law of nations ; the Romans, by way of reply, 
elected them consular tribunes in the following year. The residt 
was the march of the Gauls upon Rome, the battle of the Allia, 
and the capture of the city (Livy vi. 1). 

2. Q. Fabius Maximus, surnamed Rullianus or Rullus, 
master of the horse in the second Samnite War to L. Papirius 
Cursor, by whom he was degraded for having fought the Samnites 
contrary to orders (Livy viii. 30), in spite of the fact that he 
gained a victor)'. In 315, when dictator, he was defeated by the 
.Samnites at luiutulac (Livy ix. 23). In 310 he defeated the 
Etruscans at the Vadimonian I^ake. In 295, consul for the fifth 
time, he defected, at the great battle of .Sentinum, the combined 
forces of (he F.trurians, Umbrians, .Samnites and Gauls (see 
Rome : Hi.slorv, II. “ The Republic ”). As censor (304) he 
altered the arrangement of Appius Claudius Caecus, whereby the 
freedmen were taken into all the tribes, and limited them to the 
four city tribes. For this he is said to have received the title of 
Maximus, as the deliverer of the comitia from the rule of the mob 
(Livy ix. 46), but there is reason to think that this title was first 
conferred on his grandson. It is probable that his achievements 
are greatly exaggerated by historians favourable to the Fabian 
house. 

3. Quintus Fabius Maximus, surnamed Verrucosus (from a 
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wart on his lip), Ovitula {'‘ the lamb,” from his mfid disposition), 
and Cunaator (“ the delayer," from his cautious tactics iri the 
war against Hannibal), grandson of the preceding. He served liis 
first consullhip in Liguria (233 a.c.), was censor J230)and ooosul 
for the second time (228). In 218 he was sent to Carthi^e to 
demand satisfaction for the attack on Saguntum (Livy xxi. 18). 
According to the well-known story, he held up a fold of his toga 
and offered the Carthaginians the choice bctweeivpeace and war. 
When they declared themselves indifferent, he let fall his toga 
witii the words, “ Then take war.” After the disastrous cam¬ 
paign on the Trebia, and the defeat on the banks of the Trasimene 
Lake, Fabius was named dictator (Livy calls him pro-dictator, 
since he was nominated, not by the ciftsul, but by the people) 
in 217, and began his tactics of “ masterly inactivity.” Manoeuv¬ 
ring among the hills,-where Hannibal’s cavalry were useless, he 
cut off his supplies, harassed him incessantly, and did everything 
except fight. His steady adherence to his plan caused dissatisfac¬ 
tion at Rome and in his own camp, and aroused the suspicion that 
he was merely endeavouring to prolong his command. Minucius 
Rufus, his master of the horse, seized the opportunity, during the 
absence of Fabius at Rome, to make an attack upon the enemy 
which proved successful. The people, more than ever convinced 
that a forward movement wa.s necessary, divided the command 
between M’inucius and Fabius (Livy xxii. 15. 24; Polybius iil 88). 
Minucius was led into an ambuscade by Hannibal, and his army 
was only saved by the opportune arrival of Fabisis. Minucius 
confessed his mistake and hencclortli submitted to the orders of 
Fabius (Livy xxiii. 32), At the end of the legal time of six months 
Fabius resigned the dictatorship, and the war was airricd on by 
the consuls. The result of the abandonment of Fabian tactics 
was the disaster of Cannae (216). In 215 and 214 (as consul for 
the third and fourth times) he was in charge of the operations 
against Hannibal together with Claudius Marcellus (Livy xxiii. 
39). He laid siege to Capun, which had gone over to Hannibal 
after Cannae, and captured the important position.of Casilinum ; 
in his fifth consulship (209) he retook Tarentum, which had been 
occupied by Hannibal for three years (Livy xxvii. i.s ; I'olybius 
xiii. 4; Plutarch, Fabius). He died in 203. Fabiu.s was a 
strenuous opponent of the new aggressive policy, and did all he 
could to prevent the invasion of Africa by Scipio. He was 
distinguished for calmness and prudence, while by no means 
lacking in courage when it was required. In his later years, 
however, he became morose,and showed jealousy of rising young 
men, especially Scipio (Life by Plutarch; Livy xx.-xxx.; Poly¬ 
bius iii. 87-106). 

4. Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, eldest son of L. Aemilius 
Paullus, adopted by Fabius Cunctator. He served in the last 
Macedonian War (168), and, as consul, defeated Viriatlius in 
Spain (Livy, Epil. 52), He was the pupil and patron of Polybius 
(Polybius xviii., xxix. 6, xxxii. 8-10 ; Livy xliv. 35). 

5. Q. P'abius Maximus Allobrooicus, son of the above, 
consul r2i in Gaul. He obtained his surname from his victory 
over the Allobroges and Arverni in that year (Veil. Pat. ii, jo ; 
Eutropius iv. 22). As censor (108) he erected tlie first triumphal 
arch. 

6. Q. Fabius Vibulanus, with his brothers Caeso and Marcus, 
filled the consulship for seven years in succession (485-479 b.c.). 
In the last year there was a reaction against the family, in con- 
sequenceof Caeso espou.sing the cause of theplebeians. Thereupon 
the P'abii—to the number, it is said, of 306 patricians, with some 
5000 dependents—emigrated from Rome under the leadership of 
Caeso, and settled on the banks of the Cremera, a few miles above 
Rome. For two years the exiles continued to be the city's chief 
defence against the Veientes, until at last they were surprised and 
cut off. The only survivor of the gens was Quintus, the son of 
Marcus, who apparently took no part in the battle. The story 
that he had been left behind at Rome on account of his youth can¬ 
not be true, as he wa.s consul ten years afterwards. This Quintus 
was consul in 467, 465 and 459, and a member of the second 
decemvirate in 450, on the fall of which he went into voluntary 
exile (Livy ii. 42, 48-50, iii. i, 9, 41, 58, vi. i ; Dion. Halic. 
viii. 82-86, ix. 14-22; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 195). 
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nie exilian name is atet with as tetic as..tbe.md(ceiit«ucy a.d. A 
.complete list oi the FaUi be ioutid in de Vit’s Onotaatiicon ; 
see also W. N. clti Rieu, Disputatio de Gente Fabia (1856), containing 
an account of S7imembfir8 of the family. , 

FABIOS PK 3 rOR, QOTNTOB, the falJter of Roman hist<^, 
was bom about *54 B.c. He was the-gmitlson of Gaius Fabius, 
•who rereived the surname Ptrtoffornis painting of the tempic 
-of Sahis (302). -He took an active part in the subjugation of the 
Gauls in the nhfth of Italy («S), and after the battle of Gannae 
<(316) was employed by the Rtwnans to proceed to Delphi in order 
to consult the oracle of Apollo. He was the eiirliest prose-writer 
of Roman history. His materials consisted df the Anntdes 
Mxxximi, CemmentceriiJCmsulnrrs, and similar records; the 
chroniclc.s of the great Roman families ; and his own experiences 
in the Second Punic War. He is also said to have made much use 
of the Greek his'torian Diodes of Pqjarcthus. His work, which 
•was written in Greek, began -with the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, 
and ended with the Ilannihalic war. AHhough I-h)lybius a-nd 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus frequently find fault with him, the 
first -uses him as his chief authority for the Second Punic War. 
A Latin version of the work was in existence in the time of Cicero, 
but it is doubtful whether it was by Fabius Pirtor or by a later 
■writer with whom he was confused—Q. Fabius Maximus Ser- 
vilianus (consul 142); or there may have been two annalists of 
the name of Fabius Pictor. 

Fragmf'nt.s in H. Peter, Historicor^m Rnmannrum Fraf^menia 
; jscc a^so An’Nat ists and Livy, and Tcutiol-Scliwabe, History 
of Homan Lite.raturc, § ijO. 

FABLE (I'"r. jable, 1.4it. fabula). With certain restrictions, 
the necessity of which will be shown in the course of tlv article, 
we may accept tlie deiinition of “ fable ” which Dr Johnson pro¬ 
poses in his Life of Gay : A jable or apologue seems to be, in its 
genuine state, a narrative in which beings irrational, and some¬ 
times inaninrate (arhores loqumitur, non iantuvi jei'ac), are, for the 
ipurpo.se of moral instruction, feigned to act and speak with human 
interests and passions.” The description of La Fontaine, the 
greatest of fahuli.st.s, is a poetic rendering of Johnson’s definition; 

“ Fablc.s in sooth are not wimt they ajiiiear; 

Our moralists are mice, and siicli small deer. 

We yawn at sermons, but we gladly tuCn 
To mocil tales, and so amused we learn," 

The fable is distinguished from the myth, which grows and is not 
made, the spontaneous and unconscious prnduet of primitiw 
fancy as it plays round some iilienomenon of natural or historical 
fact. 'The literary myth, such as, for instance, the legend of 
Pandora in Hesiod or the tale of i£r in the, RepMic of Piato, is 
really an allegory, and differs from the fahle in so far as it i.s 
self-interpreting; the story and the moral are intermingled 
throughout. Betwe,on the parable and the fable there is no dear 
line of demarcation, and theologians like Trench have unwarrant¬ 
ably narrowed their definition of a parable to fit those of the 
New Testament. The soundest distinction is drawn by Neandcr. 
In the fable human passions and actions are attributed to beasts ; 
in the parable the lower creation is employed-only to illustrate 
the higher life and never transgresses the laws of its kind. But 
■whether Jotham’s apologue of the trees choosing a king, perhaps 
the first recorded in literature, should be classed as a fable or a 
parable is liardly worth disputing, la-stly,. we may point out 
the dose affinity between the fable imd the proverb. A proverb 
is often a condensed or fossilized fable, and not a few fables are 
amplified nr elaborated proverbs. 

The history of the fable goes back -to the remotest antiquity, 
and Aesop has even less claim to be reckoned the father of the 
fable than has Homer to be entitled the father of poetry. The 
fable lias its origin in tlie universal impulse of men to express their 
thoughts in concrete images, and is strictly parallel to the use of 
metaphor in language. It is the most widely . diffused if not the 
most primitive form of literature. Though it has fallen from its 
high ^cc it still survives,as in J. Chandler Harris’s Unde Reanus 
and Rudyard Kipling’s Jwtgle .book. The Arab of to<lay will 
invent a fable at every tutu of the conversation as the readiest 
form of argument, and in the Life of Coventry Patmore it is 
■told how on impromptu fable of his about the pious dormouse 
found its way into Catholic books of:devotion, 


'With the 'fable, as ■we' knBW'-it, "the 'ntoncl mdispercnblej 
As La 'Fontaine puts it, an .apolqgue is ■composed Of two parts, 
body and soul. The body is the story, the soul the moidUty< 
But if we revert to tboeaniest type we shall find that ..th>s>is no 
longer the case. In the primitive bewt-fable, -which is the direct 
progenitor of the Aesopian fable, the story is told simply for its • 
own sake,, and is as innocent of any moral as the fairy tales of 
.Little Red Riding-:IIood and Jack and the Beanstalk. Thus, 
'in a legend of the Flathead Indians, the Little Wolf found in 
cloud-land his grandsires Uie Spiders with their grizzled hair and 
long crooked nails, and they spun balls of thread to let him do-wn 
to earth ; ivlien he came down and found his wife the Speckled 
Duck, whom the Old Wolf had taken from him, she fled in con¬ 
fusion, and this is why she lives and dives alone to this very day. 
Such animal myths are as common in the New World as in the Old, 
and abound from Finland and Kamtchatka to the Hottentots and 
Australasians. From the .story invented, as the one alxive 
quoted, to account fur some peculiarity of the animal world, 
or told as a pure exercise of the imivgination, just as a sailor spins 
a yarn about the sea-.serpenl, to the moral apologue the transition 
is easy ; and that it li.as been effected by savages unaided by 
the example of higher races seems sufficiently proved by the tales 
quoted by E. B. Tylor (Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 411). From 
the beast-fables of savages we come next to the Oriental ajxilogucs, 
which we .still possess in their original form. Tlie East, the land 
of myth and legend, is the natural home of the fable, and Hindu¬ 
stan was the birthplace, if not of the original of these tales, at 
least of the olde.st shaiic in which they still exist. 'J'hc Paiuka 
Tantra (2nd century B.c.), or fables of the Brahma Vi.shnu 
Sarnmn, have been translated from .Sanskrit into almost every 
language and adapted by most .modern fabulisUs. The KxiUlah 
and Dimia (names of two jackals), or fables of liitlpai (or-Bilpai), 
passed from India to western Europe -through the successive 
stages of Pahlavi (ancient Persian), Arabic, Greek, liitin. By 
the end of the i (>th century there were J talian, Frenchand English 
versions. There is an e.xcellent Arabic edition (BarLs, 1S16) with 
aji introduction by Sylvestre de Sacy. The Htlopadesa, or 
“ friendly instruction,” is a modernized form of the same work, 
and of it tJicre are tJiree translations into English by Dr Charles 
Wilkins, Sir William Jones and Professor F. Johnson. The 
Hitopadesa is a complete chaplet of faljJes loosely strung Uigetber, 
but connected so as to form something of a conlinuous story, 
with moral reflections freely interspersed, purporting to be written 
for the instruction of same dissolute, young princes. Thu.s, in the 
first fable a flock of pigeons see tlie grains of rice which a fowler 
lias scattered, and are about to descend on them, when the king 
of tlie jiigeons warns tla'ni by telling the fable of a traveller who 
being greedy of a bracelet was devoured by a tiger. They neglect 
his warniiTg and arc caught in the net, but jireafterwards delivered 
by the king of the mice, who tells the story of the Deer, the Jackal 
and the Crow, to show that no real friendship non exist between 
the strong and the weak, the beast of prey and his quarry, and so 
on to the end of the volume. Another book of Eastern fables is 
well worthy of notice, Buddha^lwsha's Parables, a commentary 
on the Dhamnapada or Buddha's Paths of Virtue. The original 
is in Pali, but an Englisli translation of the Burmese version 
was made by CAptain T. Rogers, R.E. 

From Hindu.stan the Sanskrit fables passed to China, Tibet 
and Persia ; and Utcy must have reached Greece at an early age, 
for many of the fables which passed under the name of Aesop 
are identical with those, of the East. Aesop to us is little more 
than a name, though, if we may trust a passing notice in Herodotus 
(ii. 134), he must have lived in the 6th century b . c . Probably 
hk fables were never written down, tliough several are ascribed 
to him by Xenophon, Aristotle, Plutarch aii^ other Greek writers, 
and J’lato represents Socrates as beguiling his last days hy 
versifying such as he ramemhered. Aristophanes alludes to 
; them as merry tales, and Plato, while excluding the poets from 
his ideal republic, admits Aesop as a moral teacher. Of the 
various versions of Aesop’s Fables, by far the most trustworthy 
is that of Biibrius or Babrias, a Greek probably of the 3Hi 
I century a.d., who rendered them in choliiunbic veiee. ThcsC| 
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•rfaidh'were :long jo»tni>in Efn^ents^catl^, .wen uncovered m a 
dl&^found iby ’M. Jfin8siitvaiinonastery:£in Jlkoont Athosin iB4a, 
aow in the British Mutenni;‘ .An .inieTior Ttnioni of the tamejin 
ijotm iambici was'maiiie'by'iBhae«lnif,:a slave of Thndan oiigin, 
hroirgbt toJUiinein'BietiaKofAugns^sandinantiraittcdby'iuni. 
• fhae^s :pFofeEses to podish .in aeaariBin vem the rough-hewn 
blocks from Aesop^s quarry; but the numesous allusions 'to 
contemporary evOTts, as, for example, his hit; at Sejanus in the 
Erogs and the Sun, which brought upon the lauthor disgraoejanil 
imprisonment, show that many of them.«re original orfreeadapht- 
tions. for satne time scholars doubted:as to the genuineness tif 
fhaednos’s'fables, but their doubts have been lately'dispelled 
by a otoser examination of llbe MSS. and by the discovery' ci two 
verses of a 'M.bie on a tomb >at .Apuhim in Dacia. Phaedius's 
style'is simple, clear and brief, but dry. and impoetical; and, 
as IxEsiog has pointed'out,.fae often falls into absurdities when 
he deserts his original. Fori instance, in. Aesop the dog with the 
meat in bis mouth sees hds.reflectioit in the water as he passes 
over a bridge ; .Phaedrus makes him see it as he swims across the 
ritwr. 

To sum up the characteristicB of the Aesopian fable, it is 
artlo.ss, simple and transparent. It .affects no'graces of style,and 
we hardly need the text with which each concludes, 6 /iDSos SiyAot 
OT<,(e;T.A. Themoral inculcated.is that of Proverhial Philosophy 
and Poerr Puhard’s Almanacks. .Aesop is no maker of phrases, but 
an orator wlio wishes to gainjsome point or induce some course of 
action. It is the Aesopian type that Aristotle has in view when 
he treats of the faWe os a branch of rhetoric, not of poetry. 

Tlie I,atin raiK was given to moralizing, and the language lent 
itself to crisp and painted narrative, but they Jacked the free 
play of fancy, the childlike “ make-believe,” to produce a. national 
body of fables. With the doubtful exception of I'haedrus, we 
possess nothing but solitary examples, such us the famous 
apologue of Menenius Agrippa to the Plebs and the exquisite 
Town Mouse and Countrj' Mouse of Horace’s Satires. 

The failles of the rlieturician Aphthonius about A.n. 400 in 
Greek pro.se, and those in Latin elegiac verse by Avianus, used 
for centuries as a text-book in schools, form in the history of 
the apologue a link between classical and medieval times. In a 
Latin dress, sometimes in prose, sometimes in regular verse, 
and sometimes in rhymed stanzas, the fable contribifted, witli 
other kinds of narratives, to make up the huge mass of stories 
which has been bequeathed to us by the monastic libraries. 
These served more u.ses than one. Tlrey were at once easier and 
safer reading than tire classics. To the iozy monk they .'stood in 
place of novels; to the more industrious and gifted they fur¬ 
nished an exercise on a par with Latin verse composition in our 
public schools; tte more original transformed them into fabiieutx, 
or embodied them in edifying stories, as in die Grsta Pamationm. 
it is not in the Speculum lioctrinalc of Vincent de Beauvais, a 
Dominiean of the rzth century, nor in the collection 'of his 
contemporary' Gdo de Cerinton, an English L'i.storcian, .nor in 
Planucles of the 14th century, whose one distinction is to have 
added to the fables a life of Aesop, that the direct 'line!.*.ge.of La 
Fontaine must be traced. It is toe fabliaux tha.t inspired some 
of his best fables—the Lion’s'Court, the Young W'idow, the Goaoh 
and the Fly. 

Asthesapremacy of Latin dechned and modem languages began 
to be turned to literary uses, rthe fable took a new life. Not only 
were toere raimerous ladaptations of Aesop, known as V'sepeta, 
hut 'Marie de France in the 13th century composed many original 
faWes, some rivalling La Fontaine's in simplicity andigracefulness. 
later, also, tables were not wanting, though not numerous, in 
the English tongue. Chaucer ihas given us one, in his Nonne 
Preste’s Tale, which is.an expansion of the fable .Di»« Coc el.don 
Werpil of Marie.de Fuance; imothdr .is Lydgate’s tale of The 
Churl-and the Bird. 

Several of Odo’s tales, like Chaucer’s story, can be ultimately 

’ M. Minas'profc.ssod to have discovered under the same circnin- 
atances anotiK-r colleotiun of ivinety-four fables by Babrius. Tius 
second,part was accepted by Sir G. C. Lewis, but J. Conington 
conclusively proved It spurious, and probaWy a forgery. Sec 
BAnitltrs, 
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tnuMd tortoe.History ofifteynmltheiflDK. Tkii gMatifeaihepie 
has been i«fermd;by Grimm las'far bsick as 1te'aiith>ccaltu(y,'aiul 
is knoWn'-ti^ us .fn three fomsy each with indepiniient ;i^oii«t, 
hutall wovenupona common,basis. 'TheLatin^pmuisipinbably 
the eailiestyafxl the poems Reimmdm atui Ystagrimis dste iTatm 
toe loth or isth century. Next loome the 'GernioR versions. 
The mostaecieirt, that of'aminneunger.HeinTich deriGlichesaere 
(pro baiUy a Swabian)^ wa» analysed 03^ edited by Grimm in >840. 
The French poem of more than 30/900 lines, the .Roman :Au 
tRhtard,' belongs probably to .the r 3th century. Tn 1498 appeared 
Stynhe tde ‘Voss, almost a litecal iveision in Low Saxon of the 
Flemish poem of the rath. century, .I^inoeri ie Vos. Hena 
Che well-knotm version Of Goethe into modem Gemma hexa- 
meters'wos italcen. The poem has 'been well named “an unholy 
world Bible.” In it the Aesopian fable received a developntent 
which was lin several respects quite original. We have h^ 'no 
short and unconnected stories. Materials, partly borrowed from 
older apologues, but in a much greater proportion new, are 
worked up into one long and systematic tale. The moral, so 
prominent intthefable proper, shrinks so far into the badqgroutid, 
chatthe epic might be considered awork of purefiction, an oniinal 
romance. The attempt.? to discover in it personal satire have 
signally'failed ; some critics deny even toe detign to represent 
human conduct at all; and wc can scarcely get nearer to its 
signification than by regarding it os being, in a general way, what 
Carlyle has called “ a parody of human life.” It Represents a 
contest'maintained successfully, by selfish craft , and audacity, 
against encmies of all sorts, in a half-barbarous and ill-arganio^ 
society. With his weakest foes, like Chaunteclere the Ootk, 
Reynard uses brute-force ; over the weak who are protected, like 
'Kiward the Hare and Bclin the Ram, he is victorious by 'uniting 
violence with cuming ; Bruin, the dull, strong, fonnidablc Becu:, 
is humbled by ha-ving greater power than his own enlisted against 
him ; and the most dangerous of all the fox's enemies, Isengrim, 
the obstinate, greedy and impilacabte Wolf, after bemg bafiled 
by repeated strokes of malicious ingenuity, forces Reynand to a 
single combat, but even thus is not a match for 'his dexterous 
adversary. Thekna'vi.sh fox has allies worthy of him inOrimbart 
the watchful badger, and in his own aunt'Dame Rukenawe, the 
learned She-ape; and he plays at hri pleasure on the simpie 
credulity 'df the Linn-King, the image of an impotent' feudal 
sovereign. The characters of these and other brutes are kept 
up with a rude kind of consistency, which gives them great 
liveliness ; 'many of tlie incidents are devised with much force 
of humour; and the .siy hits at toe weak points of medieval 
polity and manners and religion arc incessant and palpable. 

It is needless to trace the fable, or iiiu.stiations borrowed from 
fables, that so frequently occur as incidental'iMinaments in the 
older literature of England and other countries. It has appeared 
in every modern nation'of Europe, but has nowhere become very 
important, andlhas iiardiy ever exhibited much originality eitfiN 
of spirit or of manwer. In Engiisli, Prior traiispJantedf rom France 
some of La Fontaine’s ease df narration and artful artlessnesa, 
while Gay took as his model the Contes rather than toe FxMes. 
Gay’s fables are often political satires, but some, like the'Fox on 
his Deathbed, have the true;ring, and in the Hare with many 
Friends there is genuine pathos. To Dryden’s spirited remodel¬ 
lings of (dd poems, romances and fabliaux, the name of fables, 
which he was pleased to gis'e them, is quite inapplicable, in 
German, Hagedorn and' GeHert, both famous in their day and 
the latter extolled by Goethe, are quite forgotten; and even 
Lessing’s fables are read by :few but schoolboys. In Spanish, 
Yriarte’s fables on literary subjects are sprightly and graceful, 
but toe critic is more than the fabulist A spirited version of the 
best appeared' in jU/uijfcpofld’r Magazine, 1839. Among Italians 
Pignotti is famous for versatility and command of rfiytiim, as 
amongst Russians is Krilofi for his keen satire on Ritssian society. 
He has hcen tianskted into English by Ralston. 

France alone in modem times has attained any pre-eminence in 
the. fable, and ■this distinction is almqst entirely owing to one 
awthor. Marie de France in the i3to century, Gilles Corrozet, 
.GuiUaumeiiaudent and Guillaume Gneroult in the 16th, are now 
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studied mamiy as the precuiBore of La Fontaine, from whom 
he may have borrowed a stray hint or the outlme of a story. 
The unique character of his work has given a new^word to the 
French language: other writers of fables are called fabulisUs, 
La Fontaine is named le jablier. He is a true poet; his verse 
is exquisitely modulated ; his love of nature often reminds us of 
Virgil, as do his tenderness and pathos (see, for instance, The 
Two Pigeons and Death and the Woodcutter). He is full of sly 
fun and delicate humour; like Horace he satirizes without 
wounding, and ‘‘ plays around the heart.” I.AStly, he is a keen 
observer of men. The whole society of the 17th century, its 
greatness and its foibles, its luxury and its squalor, from Le 
grand monarque to the poor manant, from his majesty the lion 
to the courtier of an ape, is painted to the life. To borrow his 
own phrase. La Fontaine's fables are “ une ample comedie 
4 cent actes divers.” Kj)usseau did his best to discredit the 
Fables as immoral and corruptors of youth, but in spite of Entile 
they are .studied in every French school and are more familiar 
to most Frenchmen than their breviary. Among the successors 
of La Fontaine the most distinguished is Florian. He justly 
estimates his own merits in the pretty apologue that he prefixed 
to his Fables. He asks a sage whether a fabulist writing after 
La I'ontainc would not be wise to consign his work to the flames. 
The .sage replies by a question : “ What would you say did some 
sweet, ingenuous Maid of Athens refuse to let herself be seen 
because thete was once a Helen of Troy ? ” 

The fables of Lessing represent the reaction against the French 
school of fabuli.sts. ‘‘ With La Fontaine himself,” says Lessing, 
“ I have no quarrel, but against the imitators of La P'ontaine I 
eqter my protest.” His attention was first called to the fable 
by Gellcrt’s popular work published in 1746. Gellert’s fables were 
closely modelled after La Fontaine’s, and were a vehicle for lively 
railings again.st the fair sex, and hits at contemporary follies. 
Lessing’s early essays were in the same style, but his subsequent 
study of the history and theory of the fable led him to discard his 
former model us a perversion of later times, and the “ Fabeln,” 
published in J 759, are the outcome of his riper views. Lessing’s 
fables, like all that he wrote, display his vigorous common sense. 
He has, it is true, little of Ia Fontaine’s curiosa jelicilas, his sly 
humour and lightness of touch ; and Frenchmen would say that 
his criticism of La Fontaine is an illustration of the fable of the 
sour grapes. On the other hand, he has the rare power of looking 
at both sides of a moral problem ; he holds a brief for the stupid 
and the feeble, the ass and the lamb ; and in spite of his formal 
protest against poetical ornament, there is in not a few of his 
fables a vein of true poetry, as in the Sheep (ii. 13) and Jupiter 
and the Sheep (ii. 18). But the monograph which introduced the 
Fabeln is of more importance than the fables themselves. 
According to Lessing the ideal fable is that of Aesop. All the 
elaborations and refinements of later authors, from Phaedrus 
to La Fontaine, are perversions of this original.’ The fable is 
essentially a moral precept illustrated by a single example, 
and it is the lesson thus enforced which gives to the fable its 
unity and makes it a work of art. 'I'he illustration must be either 
an actual occurrence or represented as such, because a fictitious 
case invented ad hoc can appeal but feebly to the reader’s 
judgment. I.astly, the fable requires a story or connected chain 
of events. A single fact will not make a fable, but is only an 
emblem. We thu.s arrive at the following definition :—“ A fable 
is a relation of a series of changes which together form a whole. 
The unity of the fable consists herein, that all the parts lead up to 
an end, the end for which the fable was invented being the moral 
precept.” 

We may notice in pa.ssing a problem in connexion with the 
fable which had long been debated, but never .satisfactorily 
resolved till Lessing took it in hand—Why should animals 
, have been almost universally chosen as the chief dramatis 
personae? The reason, according to Lessing, is that animals 
have distinct characters which are known and recognized by all. 
The fabulist who writes of Britannicus and Nero appeals to the 
few who know' Roman history. The Wolf and the Lamb comes 
home to es’ery one whether learned or simple. But, besides this, 


human sympathies obsonrethe moral judgment; hence it follows 
that the fable, unlike the drama and the epos, should abstain 
from all that is likely to arouse our prejudices or our passions. 
In this respect the Wolf anfi the Lamb of Aesop is a more perfect 
fable than the Rich Man and the Poor Man’s Ewe Lamb of NatKan. 

Lessing's analysis and definition of the fable, though he seems ‘ 
himself unconscious of the scope of his argument, is in truth fts 
death-warrant. The beast-fable arose in a primitive age when 
men firmly believed that beasts could talk and reason, that any 
wolf they met might be a were-wolf, that a peacock might be a 
Pythagoras in disguise, and an ox or even a cat a being worthy of 
their worship. To this succeeded the second age of the fable, 
which belongs to the same stage of culture as the Hebrew proverbs 
and the gnomic poets of Greece. That honesty is the best policy, 
that death is common to all, seemed to the men of that day 
profound truths worthy to be embalmed in verse or set off by the 
aid of story or anecdote. Last comes an age of high literary 
culture which tolerates the trite morals and hackneyed talcs for 
the sake of the exquisite setting, and is amused at the wit which 
introduces topics and characters of the day under the transparent 
veil of animal life. Such an artificial product can l)e nothing more 
than the fashion of a day, and must, like pastoral poetry, die a 
natural death. A serious moralist would hardly choose that form 
to inculcate, like Mundeville in his Fable oj the Bees, a new 
doctrine in morals, for the moral of the fable must he such that 
he who runs may read. A true poet will not care to masquerade 
as a moral teacher, or show his wit by refurbishing some old-world 
maxim. Yet Taine in France, Lowell in America, and J. A. 
Froude in England have proved that the fable as one form of 
literature is not yet extinct, and is capable of new and unexpected 
developments. 

Bihliography, —Pantsrhatantrum, cd. Kosegarten (Bonn, i8,)S) ; 
Hitopttdesa, ed. Max Muller {18O4); Silvcstre de Sacy, Caltlah et 
Dimna, on Fables de Bidpai, en Aeabe, peecfdie.s d'un rnfminre sue 
I'ortgine de ee tipre (Parts, 181O), translated by the Rev. Wyndham 
Knatchbull (Oxford, iSkj) ; Comparetti, Riceerhe intonio ai Libia 
di Sindebad (Milan, iftCxi) ; Max Miiller, " Migration of Fables,” 
Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iv. (187s) ; Keller, Vnter- 
sue.hungen Uber die Geschtchie der griechisthen Fubel (Lcipstg, i8(lz) ; 
Babrius, ed. W. G. Rutherford, with excursus on Greek fables 
(1883); L. Hervieux, Les Fabuli.sles latins (1884); Jakob Grimm, 
Reinhart Fuiks (Berlin, 1834) ; A. C. M. Robert, Fables infdites des 
XIB, XIIB et XIV' siHles, &c. (Paris, 1825); Tame, Kssat 
sur les fables de La F'ontame (1853) ; Saint-Marc Girardin, La 
Fontaine et les fabulistes (I'aris, 1867). (F. S.) 

FABLIAU. The entertaining tales in eight-syllable rhymed 
verse which form a marked section of French medieval litera¬ 
ture are called fabliaux, the word being derived by Littr^ from 
fablel, a diminutive of fable. It is a mistake to suppose, as is 
frequently done, that every legend of the middle ages is a fabliau. 
In a poem of the 12th century a clear distinction is drawn 
between songs of chivalry, war or love, and fabliaux, which are 
recitals of laughter. A fabliau always relatcd_an event; it was 
usually brief, containing not more than 400 lines ; it was neither 
sentimental, religious nor supernatural, but comic and gay. 
MM. de Montaiglon and Raynaud, who have closely investigated 
this class of literature, consider that about 150 fabliaux have 
come down to us more or less intact; a vast number have 
doubtless disappeared. It appears from a phrase in the writings 
of the trouv^re, Henri d’Andcli, that the fabliau was not thought 
worthy of being copied out on parchment. The wonder, then, 
is that so many of these ephemeral compositions have been 
preserved. Arguments brought forward by M. Joseph B6dier, 
however, tend to show that we need not regret the disappearance 
of the majority of the fabliaux, as those which were copied into 
MSS. were those which were felt to be of the greatest intrinsic 
value. As early as the 8th century fabliaux fhust have existed, 
since the faithful are forbidden to take plslkure in these fabulas 
inanes by the Paenitentiale of Egbert. But it appears that all the 
early examples are lost. 

In the opinion of the best scholars, the earliest surviving 
fabliau is that of Richeut, which dates from 1159. This is a 
rough and powerful study of the coarse life of the day, with 
little plot, but engaged with a realistic picture of manners. 
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Such poems, but of a more strictly narrative nature, continued 
to be produced, mainly in the north and north-east of France, 
until the middle of the 14th century. Much speculation has been 
expended on the probable sources of tfte tales which the trouvires 
told. The Aryan theory, which saw in them the direct influence 
•of^India upon Europe, has now been generally abandoned. It 
does not’seem probable that any ancient or exotic influences were 
brought ^ bear upon the French jongleurs, who simply invented 
or adapted stories *of that universal kind which springs unsown 
from every unfilled field of human society. More remarkable 
than the narratives themselves is the spirit in which they are 
told. TRis is full of the national humour and the national irony, 
the true esprit gaulois. A very large section of these popular 
poems deals satirically with the pretensions of the clergy. Such 
are the famous Preire aux mAres, the Pretre qui dit la Passion 
and Les Perdrix. Some of these are innocently merry ; others are 
singularly depraved and obscene. Another class of fabliaux is 
that which comprLses jests against the professions ; in this, 
the most prominent example is Le Vilain Mire, a satire on 
doctors, which curiously predicts the Midecin malgre lui of 
MoliAre. There are also tales whose purpose is rather voluptuous 
than witty, and whose aim is to excuse libertinage and render 
marriage ridiculous. Among these are prominent Court Mantel 
and Dit de herenger. Yet another class repeated, with a 
strain of irony or oddity, such familiar classical stories as those 
of Narcissus, and Pyramus and Thisbe. It is rarely that any 
elevation of tone raises these poems above a familiar and even 
playful level, but there are some that are almost idealistic. 
Among these the story of a sort of Sisyphus errant, Le Chevalier 
de Barizel, offers an ethical interest which lifts it in certain 
respects above all other surviving fabliaux. An instance of the 
pathetic fabliau is Housse Partie, a kind of primitive version of 
the story of King Lear. 

In composing these pieces, of very varied character, the 
jongleurs have practised an art which was in many respects 
rudimentary, but sincere and simple. The student of language 
finds the rich vocabulary of the fabliaux much more attractive 
to him than the conventionality of the serious religious and 
amatory poems of the same age. The object of the writers was 
the immediate amusement of their audience ; by reference to 
familiar things, they hoped to arouse a quick and genuine 
merriment. Hence their incorrectness and their negligence 
are balan<'ed by a delightful ease and absence of pedantry, and 
in the fabliaux we get closer than elsewhere to the living diction 
of medieval France. It is true that if we extend too severe a 
judgment to these pieces, we may find ourselves obliged to 
condemn them altogether. An instructed French critic, vexed 
with their faults, has gone so far as to say that “ the subjects 
of these tales are degrading, their inspiration nothing better 
than flat and cruel derision, their distinguishing features rascality, 
■\ailgarity and platitude of style.” From one point of view, this 
condemnation of the fabliau is hardly too severe. But such 
scholars as Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer have not failed to 
emphasize other sides to the question. They have praised, in 
the general la.xitv of style and garnility of the middle ages, 
the terseness of the jongleurs; in the period of false ornament, 
their fidelity to nature; in a time of general vagueness, the 
shaip and picturesque outlines of their art. One feature of the 
fabliaux, however, cannot be praised and yet must not be over¬ 
looked. In no other section of the world’s literature is the scorn 
and hatred of women so prominent. It is difficult to account 
for the. anti feminine rage which pervades the fabliaux, and takes 
hideous shapes in such examples as Le Valet aux deux femmes, 
Le Pecheur de I'niit-sur-Seine and Chiehrface et Bigorne. Probably 
this was a violent reaction against the extravagant cult of 
woman as expressed in the contemporary lais as well as in the 
legends of saints. The exaggeration was not greater in the one 
case than in the other, and it is probable that the exaltation was 
made endurable to those who listened to the trouvAres by the 
corresponding degradation. We must remember, too, that 
those who listened were not nobles or clerks, they were the 
common people. The fabliaux were fabellae ignobilium, little 
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stories t(^ to amuse persons of low degree, triio were irritated 
by the moral pretensions of their superiors. 

The namf| of about twenty of the authors of fabliaux have 
been preserved, although in most cases nothing isjenown of their 
]>ersonal history. The most famous poet of this class of writing 
IS the man whose name, or more probably pseudonym, was 
Rutebeuf. He wrote Frere Denyse and Le Sacristain, while to 
him is attributed the Dit d'Aristote, in the course of which Aristotle 
gives good advice to Alexander. Fabliaux, however, form but a 
small part of the work of Rutebeuf, who was a satirical poet of 
wide accomplishment and varied energy. Most of the jongleurs 
who wrote these meny and indecent tales in octosyllabic verse 
were persons of less distinction. Henri *Andeli was an ecclesi¬ 
astic, attached, it is supposed, to the cathedral of Rouen. Jean 
de CondA, who flourished in the court of Hainaut from 1310 to 
1340, and who is the latest of the genuine writers of fabliaux, 
lived in comfort and security, but most of the professional 
jongleurs seem to have spent their years in a Bohemian existence, 
wandering among the clergy and the merchant class, alternately 
begging for money and food and reciting their mocking verses. 

The principal authorities for tlie faiiliaux are MM. Anatolc de 
Montaiglon and Gaston Raraaud, wlio published the text, in 6 vols., 
between 1872 and i8go. Tliis edition corrected and supplemented 
the very valuable labours of Meon (1808-1823) and Jubinal (1839- 
1842). The works of Henri d’Andeli were edited by M. A. HAron 
in 1880, and those of Rutebeuf were made the subject of an ex¬ 
haustive monograph by M. LAon ClAdat in i8cji. jee also the 
editions of separate fabliaux by Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer, Ebeling, 
August SchAler and other modem scholars. M. Joseph Bedicr's Le$ 
Fabliaux (1895) is a useful summary of critical opinion on the 
entire subject. {E. G.) 

FABRE, FERDINAND (1830-1898), French novelist, was 
at Bedarieux, in HArault, a very picturesque district of me 
south of France, which he made completely his own in literature. 
He was the son of a local architect, who failed in business, and 
Ferdinand was brought up by his uncle, the AbbA Fulcran Fabre, 
at Camplong among the mulberry woods. Of his childhood and 
early youth he has given a charming account in Ma Vocation 
(1889). He was destined to the priesthood, and was sent for 
that purpose to the seminary of St Pons do TTiomiAres, where, in 
1848, he hud, as he believed, an ecstatic vision of Christ, who 
warned him “ It is not the will of God that thou shouldst be a 
priest.” He had now to look about for a profession, and, after 
attempting medicine at Montpellier, was articled as % lawyer’s 
clerk m Paris. In 1853 he published a volume of verses, Feuilles 
de lierre, broke down in health, and crept back, humble and 
apparently without ambition, to his old home at BAdarieux. 
After some eight or nine years of country life he reappeared in 
Paris, with the MS. of his earliest novel, Les Courbeson (1862), 
in which he treated the subject which was to recur in almost all 
his book.s, the daily business of country priests in the Cevennes, 
This story enjoyed an immediate success with the literary class 
of readers; George Sand praised it, Sainte-Beuve hailed in its 
author “ the strongest of the disciples of Balzac,” and it was 
crowned by the French Academy. From this time forth P'abre 
settled down to the production of novels, of which at the time eA 
his death he had published about twenty. Among these the 
most important were Le Chevrier (i8f)8), unique among his 
works as written in an experimental mixture of Cevenol paiois 
and French of the i6th century ; L’Abbi 7 'igrane, candidat d la 
papaute (1873), by common consent the best of all Fabre’s 
novels, a very powerful picture of unscrupulous priestly ambition; 
Mon Onele Celestin (1881), a study of the entirely single and 
tender-hearted country abbA ; and Lucifer (1884), a marvellous 
gallery of serious clerical portraits. In 1883 Fabre was appointed 
curator of the Mazarin Library, with rooms in the Institute, 
where, on nth February 1898, he died after a brief attack of 
pneumonia. Ferdinand Fabre occupies in French literature a 
position somewhat analogous to that of Mr Thomas Hardy 
amongst English writers of fiction. He deals almost exclusively 
with the population of the mountain villages of HArault, and 
particularly with its priests. He loved most of all to treat of 
the celibate virtues, the strictly ecclesiastical passions, the* 
enduring tension of the young soul drawn between the spiritual 
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voeatian and the physical demands of nature. Althotigh never 
a priest, he prcscr\ cd a comprehension of and a sympathy with 
the derical character, and he always indignantly depied that he 
was hostile to the Church, although he stood just outside her 
borders. Fabre possessed a limited and a monotonous talent, 
but.within his own field he was as; original as he was wholesome 
and charming. 

Stic also J, Lcmaitrt!, J,c$ Cantempnrnins, vol. ii. ; G. PeJlissier, 
Pilules de lUlcratiiit' uniiimporame (iByi') ; F. W, Gosse, hrench 
Finfile-i (loo^j), {E G.) 

FABRE b’EGLANTINE, PHItlFPE FRAR9OIS NAZAIRE 

(1750-1794), French dramatist and revolutionist, was bom at 
Carcassonne on the 284h of Juh’ 1750. His real name was 
simple Fabre, the “d’i'lglantinc ” being added in commemora¬ 
tion of his receiving the golden eglantino of Q6mcnce Isnurc from 
the academy of 'the floral games at Toulouse. After travelling 
through the provinces as an actor, he came to Paris, and produced 
an unsuccessful comedy entitled Les Gnts dc IcUrra, ou le pro¬ 
vincial d Paris (1787). A tragedy, Avgusta, produced at the 
Theatre Franfais, was also a failure. One only of his plays, 
Philinte, ou la suite du Misanthrope (1790), still preserves its 
reputation. It professes to be a continuation of Molicre’s 
Misanthrope, but the hero of the piece is of a different character 
from the nominal prototype— an impersonation, indeed, of 
pure and simple egotism. On its publication the play was 
introduced bj; a preface, in which the author mercilcf.sly satirizes 
the Optimiste of liis rival J. Collin d’HarleviUe, whose Chateaux 
en Espagne had gained the applause which Fabre’s Presomptueux 
(1789) had failed to win. The character of Philinte had much 
political significance. Alceste received the highest praise, and 
evidently represents the citizen patriol, while Philinte is a 
dangerous aristocrat in disguise. Fabre was president and 
socreliiry of the eluh of the Cordeliers, and belonged also to the 
Jacobin club. He was chosen by Danton as his private .secretary', 
and sat in the National Convention. He voted for the king's 
dcatli, supporting the maximum and the. law of the suspected, 
and he was a bitter enemy of the Girundins, After the death of 
Marat he published a Portrait de I’Ami du Peuplc. On the 
abolition of the Gregorian calendar he sat on the committee 
entrusted with the formation of the republican substitute, 
and to him was due a large part of the new nomenclature, with 
its poetic Prairial and Inoreal, its prosaic Primidi and Duodi. 
The reporfwhich he made on the subject, on the 24th of October, 
has some scionlific value. On the 12th of January 1794 he wa.s 
arrested by order of the committee of public safety on a charge 
of malversation and forgery in connexion with the affairs of the 
Compiagnie dcs Imles. Documents still existing pro^'e that the 
charge was altogether groundless. During his trial Fabre shewed 
the greate.sl calmncs.s and sang his own well-known song of 
11 pleut, il pleut, bergerr, renire tes blancs mouldns. He was 
guillotined on the 5th of April 1794. On hi.s way to the scaffold 
he distributed his manuscript poems to the people. 

A posthumous play, Les Preeepleurs"steeped with .the doctrines 
of Rousseau’s Fmilc, was perfonned on the 17th of September 
1794, and met with an enthusiastic reception. Among Fabre’s 
other plays are the gay and successful Convalescent dc qualite 
(179:), and l.'Inirigue epistolaire (1791). I.n the latter play 
Fabre is supposed to liave drawn a portrait of the painter Jean 
Baptiste Greuze. 

The autlior's (Euutcs mSU'cs ct posthumes were published at Paris 
j8o 2, 2 vols. See Albert Maunn, Galerie hist, dr la Rh'ohtiion 
fran^aise, tome ri ; Jules Janin, Hist, de la litt. dram.’, Chenier, 
Tableau de la litt, fran^nse ; F, A. Aulard in the Nouvelle Revue 
(July i88j). 

FABRETTI, RAPHAEL (1618-1700), Italian antiquary, was 
bom in 1618 at Urbino in Umbria. He studied law at Cagli and 
Urbina, where he took the degree of doctor at the age of eighteen. 
White in Rome he attracted the notice of Cardinal Ixirenzo 
Impieriali, who employed him successively as treasurer and 
auditor of the papal legation in Spain, where he remained 
thirteen years. Meanwhile, his favourite classical and antb 
quarian studies were not neglected ; and on his return journey 
be: mode important observations of the relks and monuments of 


Spain, Erenoe^and. Italy-. At Rome, he was-s^ipoiMted judgeiof' 
appellationiof. the Capitol, whi^.post he lett^to be auditor .of. the 
legation at Urbino. After three years^he returned to. Rome,, op. 
the invitatim of Cardinal* Carpegna^ vicar- of Innocent: XI., 
and-dervoted himself to antiquarian research, examinioig with 
minute care the monuments and inscriptions of the Campagnaj, 
He always rode a. horse which his friends nicknamed “ Maroo; 
Polo,” after the, Venetian traveller. By Innocent XII. he was, 
made keef>er of tlie archives of the castle St Angelo, a charge, 
which he retained' till his death. He died at Rome on the 7th of 
January 1700. His collection of inscriptions and monuments 
was purchased by Cardinal Stoppani, and placed in the ducal 
palace at Urbino, where tii^ may still be seen. 

His work De Aqttis ei Aquae-ductibus vettris. Reunite (1680), 
three dissertations on the topography- of ancient Latium, is 
inserted in Graevius’s Thesaurus, iv. (1677). His interpretation 
of certain passages in Livy and other classical authors involved 
him in a dispute with Gronovius, which bore a strong resemblance 
to that between Milton and Sahnusiua, Gronifviiis adolre.ssing 
Pabretti as Faber Rusticus, and the latter, in reply, speaking of 
Grunnovtus and his iitivilitia. In this controversy Fahretti 
used the pseudonym lasitheus, which he afterwards took as his 
pastoral name in the Academy of the Arcadians. His other 
works, De Columna Trajani Syntagma (Rome, 1683), and 
Inscriplionum Antiquarum ExpUcalio (Rome, 1699), tlirow much 
light on Roman antiquity. In the former is to be found his 
explication of a bas-relief, with inscriptions, now in tiie Capitol 
at Rome, representing the war and taking of 'J'roy, known as the 
Iliac table. Letters and other shorter works of Pabretti are to 
be found in publications of the time, as the Journal des Savants. 

Soe Crescimboni, Le Vite degli Areadi iliustri ; Fabroni, Vitae 
Itiiiiirum, vi. 174: Nicuron, iv. 372.; J. Ij,miu.s, Menmubiha- 
llaliinim eruditionc pratstaniium (Florence, 1742 1748). 

FABRIANI, SEVERING (1792-1849), Italian author and 
teacher, was born at Spilamberto, Italy, on llie 7th of January 
1792, Entering the Church, he took up educational work, but 
in consequence of complete loss of voice he re.syl\'ed to devote 
himself to teaching deaf mutes, and founded a small school 
specially for them. This school the duke of Modena made into 
an institute, and by a special autliority from the pope a teaching 
staff of nuns was appointed. Fabriani’s method of instruction 
i.s .summed up in his Logical Letters on Italian Grammar (1847). 
He died on the 27th of April 1849.. 

FABRIANO, a town at the Marches, Italy, in the province 
of Ancotui, from which it is 44 m. S.W-, by rail, 1066 ft. above 
sea-level. Top. (1901) town 9,586, commune 22,996, It has 
been noted .since the 13th century for its paper mills, whicli still 
produce the best paper in Italy. A school of painting arose Jiere, 
one of the early masters of wliich is Allegretto Nuzi (1308-1385); 
and several of the churches contain works by liimand other local. 
masters. His pupil, Gentile da Fabriano (1-^70-1428), was a 
painter of considerably greater skill and wider Knowledge ; but 
there are no important works of Iks at Fabriano, The sacristy 
of S. Agostino also contains some good frescoes by Oltuviuno 
Nelli of Gubbio. The municipal picture gallery contains a 
collection of pictures, and among them are some primitive 
frescoes, attributable to the 12th century, whicli still retain 
traces of Byzantino influence. The Aichivio Comunalc, contains 
documents on watermarked paper of local manufacture going 
back to the 13th century. The Ponte delT Acra, a bridge of the 
I slh century, is noticeable for the ingenuity and strength of its 
construction. The hospital of S. Maria Buon Gesu is,a fine work 
of 1456, attributed to Rossellino. 

Sec A. ZongUi. Amic/ie Carte Fabruinesi, (T. As.-) 

. FABBICIUS, GAIUS LUSCINUS {U. “ the on%-eyed ”),Roman, 
-general, was the first member of the Fabricia'Jgen* who settled.in. 
Rome. He migrated to Rome from Aletrium (Livy ixi 43 )>i 
one of the Hemican towns which was, allowed to retain its. 
independence as a reword for not having.revolted- In 285-ho. 
was one of the ambassadors sent to the Threntines to dissuade 
them from making war on the Romans. In 282 (when consul); 
he defeated, t^ Bruttians and Lucanians; who had bestegud. 
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EVANGEUCAL CHURCH CONFERENCE, a convention of 
delegates from the different Protestant churches of Germany. 
The conference originated in 1848, when the general desire for 
political unity made itself felt in the ecclesiastical sphere as well. 
A preliminary meeting was held at Sandhof near Frankfort in 
June of that year, and on the aist of September some five 
hundred delegates representing the Lutheran, the Reformed, the 
United and the Moravian churches assembled at Wittenberg. 
TTie gathering was known as Kiuhentag (church diet), and, 
while leaving each denomination free in respect of constitution, 
ritual, doctrine and attitude towards the state, agreed to act 
unitedly in bearing witness against the non-evangelical churches 
and in defending the rights and liberties of tlui, churches in the 
federation. The organization thus closely resembles that of the 
Free Church Federation in England. The movement exercised 
considerable influence during the middle of the 19th centuiy. 
Though no Kirchentag, as such, has been convened since 1871, 
its place has been taken by the Kongress fur innere Mission, 
which holds annual meetings in different towns. There is also 
a bienaial conference of the evangelical churches held at Eisenach 
to discuss matters of general interest. Its decisions have no 
legislative force. 

•EVANGELICAL UNION, a religious denomination which 
originated in the suspension of the Rev. James Morison (1816- 
1893), minister of a United Secession congregation in Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, for certain views regarding faith, the work of the Holy 
Spirit in salvation, and the extent of the atonement, which were 
regarded by the supreme court of his church as anti-Calvini^^c 
and heretical. Morison was suspended by the presbytery in 
1841 and thereupon definitely withdrew from the Secession 
Church. His father, who was minister at Bathgate, and two 
other ministers, being deposed not long afterwards for similar 
opinions, the four met at Kilmarnock on the 16th of May 1843 
(two days before the “ Disruption ” of the Free Church), and, 
on the basis of certain doctrinal principles, formed themselves 
into an association under the name of the Evangelical Union, 
“ for the purpose of countenancing, counselling and otherwise 
aiding one another, and also for the purpose of training up 
spiritual and devoted young men to cany foryard the work and 
' Measure of the Lord.’ ” The doctrinal views of Ae new d^ 
ntoination gradually assumed a more decidedly anti-Calvinistic 


form, and they began also to find many sympathizers among 
the Congregationalists of Scotland. Nine students were expelled 
from the Congregational Academy for holding “ Morisonian’’ 
doctrines, and in 1845 eight churches were disjoined from the 
Congregational Union of Scotland and formed a connexion with 
the Evangelical Union. The Union exercised no jurisdiction 
over the individual churches connected with it, and in this respect 
adhered to the Independent or Congregational form of church 
government; but those congregations which originally were Pres¬ 
byterian vested their government in a body of elders. In 1889 
the denomination numbered 93 churches; and in 1896, after 
prolonged negotiation, the Evangelical Union was incorporated 
with the Congregational Union of Scotland. 

Sec The Evangelical Union Annual; history of the Evangelical 
Union, by F. Ferguson (Glasgow, 1876); The Worthies of ike E.U. 
(1883); Adamson, Life of Dr James Morison (1898). 

EVANS, CHRIS'SPIAS (1766-1838), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom near the village of Llandyssul, Cardiganshire, 
on the 25th of December 1766. His father,^ shoemaker, died 
early, and the boy grew up as an illiterate farm labourer. At 
the age of seventeen, becoming servant to a Presbyterian 
minister, David Davies, he was affected by a religious jevival and 
learned to read and write in English and Welsh. The itinerant 
Calvinistic'Methodist preachers and the members of the Baptist 
church at Llandyssul fufther influenced him, emd he soon joined 
the latter denomination. In 1789 he went into North Wales 
as a preacher and settled for two years in the desolate peninsula 
of Lleyn, Carnarvonshire, whence he removed to Llangefni in 
Anglesey. Here, on a stipend of £17 a year, supplemented bj' a 
little tract-selling, he built up a strong Baptist community, 
modelling his organization to some extent on that of the Calvin¬ 
istic Methodists. Many new chapels were built, the money being 
collected on preaching tours which Evans undertook in South 
Wales. • 

In 1826 Evans accepted an invitation to Caerphilly, where 
he remained for two years, removing in xSaS to Cardiff. 
In 1832, in response to urgent calls from the north, he settled 
in Carnarvon and again undertook the old work of tmilding and 
collecting. He was taken ill on a tour in South Wales, ana died 
at Swansea on the 19th of July 1838. In spite of his early dis¬ 
advantages and personal disfi^rement (he nad lost an eye in a 
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youChfal brawl), ChristmM Avans was a remarkably powerful, 
prfiiidier. a^^de for this calling he united a 

nimt^B mind and inquii^ fpirit; his character was simple, 
his piety humble an^ his feiitS fervently evangelical.' For a time 
he came under Sandemanian influence, and when the Wesleyans 
entered Wales he took the Calvinist side in the bitter controversies 
thaf'.werc frequent from j8oo to i8io. His chief characteristic 
was It vivid and affluent imagination, which absorbed and 
controlled'*l^fe>oth}r.powers, and earned for him the name of 
“ the Bunyan of Wales.” 

Hi.s works were edited by Owen Ravics in 3 vols. (Carnarvon, 
Tfiy5-i8y7). See the Livts by D, R. Stephens (1847) ^■ 0^1 Paxton 
Hood (1883). 9 

EVANS, EVAN HERBER (183&-1896), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom on the 5th of J uly 1836, at Pant yr Onen near 
Newcastle Emlyn,. Cardiganshire. As a boy he saw something 
of the “ lebecalMoti^’^nd want flb.school'atlth 4 ,*eiilibouring,i 
village 'Llfcdiryd. In' i853 he--want -into^ biasiileis^rst at’ 
Pontypridd and then at Merthyr, but next year made his way to 
Liverpool. He decided to enter the ministry, and studied arts 
and theology respectively at the Normal College, Swansea, and 
the Memorial College, Brecon, his conticfioji? btingi deepened 1 
by the religious revival of 1858-1859. In 1S62 he succeeded 
Thomas Jones as minister of the Congregational church at 
Morriston near Swansea. In 1865 he became pastor of Salem 
church, Carna'‘von, a charge which he occupied for nearly thirty 
years despite many invitations to English pastorates. In 1894 
he became principal of the Congregational college at Bangor. 
He died on the 30th of December 1896. Ho was chairman of 
the Welsh Congregational Union in i886 and of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales in 1892; and by his earnest 
roinistiy, his eloquence and his literary work, especially in the 
denominational paper F Dysgedydi, he achieved a position of 
great influence in his country. 

Sue Lije by H. Elvet Lewis. 

EVANS, SIR GEORGE DE LACY (1787-1870), British soldier, 
was born at Moig, Limerick, in 1787. He was educated at 
Woolwich Academy, and entered the army in 1806 us a volunteer, 
obtaining an ensigney in the 22nd regiment in 1807. His early 
service was spent in India, but he exchanged into the 3rd Light 
Dragoons in order to take part in the Peninsular War, and was 
present in the retreat from Burgos in 1812. In 1813 he was at 
N'iltoria, and was afterwards employed in making a military 
survey of the passes of tlie Pyrenees. He took part in the c.'iin- 
paign of 1814, and was present at Pampeluna, the Nive and 
Toulouse ; and later in the veEm he served with great distinction 
on the BtaS in (leneral Ross’s Bladensburncanqviign,,end-took 
jiart in the capture of Washington and m Baltimore and the 
operations before J'few Oitleans. He roturned to England in the 
spring of 1815, in time to take part in tlie Waterioo campa as 
assistant quarternraster-gencral oil Sir T. Pictun’s staff. As a 
membeT oi< the, staff of the duke of Wellington, he accompanied 
the English army to Paris, and rem£ned there duriirg the 
occupation of the city by the allies. He wa5,sffil i-substantive 
captain in the 5th West India regiment, though' a lieutenant- 
colonel by brevet, when he went on half-pay in x8i.S, In' 1830 
he woo elected M.P. for Rye in- the Liberal-interest; but in. the 
election of 1832 he was an-unsuccessful candidate^ both for that 
borough and for Westminster. For the. latter' constituency he 
wa-s, howeverj returned in 1833, andj except in the parliament 
of' 1841-1846, he cx>ntinued to represent it till 1865, when he 
retired from political life. His parliamentary duties did nut, 
htrwrt'er, interfere, ■with his career as, a soldier. In 18,351 he went 
out to .Spain in command of the, Spanish Legion, recruited in 
England, and 9600 strong, which served for two ycars in the 
CSrlist-VVar on the side of tl»e queen of Spain.. Inspite of great 
diffiuultieis the legion won great distinction on-the battlefields 
of northern Spain, and Evans' was able to say that-no prisoners 
had been taken from it in, action, that it bad never lost-a gun 
ot'anisquipage, and that it had token 27 gwis.and-xioo-piiisaners 
-from 'tbe'enei^. He received- «eiveral,Spotush,oi!dejK,.ai^ -on his 
retumfn 1839 was made a colonel and K.C.B. In 1846 lie became 


major-general; and in 1854, on the breaking-out of the Crimean 
War, he was made lieutenant-general and ajjpointed to command 
the 2nd division of the Army of the East. At the battle of the 
Alma, where he received a severe wound, his quick comprehension 
of the features of the combat largely contributed to the victory. 
On the 26th of October he defeated a large Russian force which 
attacked his position on Mount Inkerman. Illness and fatigue 
comjxlled him a few days after this to leave the command of his 
division in the hands of General Pennefather; but he rose 
from his sick-bed on the day of the battle of Inkerman, the 5th of 
November, and, declining to take the command of his division 
from Pennefather, aided him in the long-protracted struggle by 
his advice. On his return invalided to England in the following 
February, Evans received the thanks of the House of Commons. 
He was made a G.C.B., and the university of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.C.L. In 1861 he was promoted to the full 
'■rartk Hi flenenU* SeMitd ki Ltodonnonv.lfhe'9tA of Htmlaif' 1870. 

EVANS, SIR lOHN' (x62>3-'i9b8)( Efigli^ arctiaaokagfet and 
geologist, son of the Rev. Dr A. B. Evans, head master of 
Market Bosworth grammar school, was bom at Britwell Court, 
Bucks,, on the 17th of November 1823. He was for many years 
i htad of fhe WctOhsWeplipel' manufactory of Messrs John Dickin¬ 
son at Nash Mills, Hemer Hempstead, but was especially dis¬ 
tinguished as an antiquary and numismatist. He was the author 
of three books, standard in their respective departments; The 
Cvini op the Ancient Britons (1864); The Ancient Stone Imple¬ 
ments, Weapons and Ornaments of Great Britain (1872, 2nd ed. 
1897); and The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons and 
Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland (1881). He also wrote a 
number of separate papers on archaeological and geological sub¬ 
jects—notably the BopeEB- on “Flint-Implements in liie Drift” 
communicated in i860 and 1862 io ArrHaeolagia, Xh( organ rtf the 
.Society of Antiquaries. that society he was president from 
1S85 to 1892, and he was president of the Numismatic Society 
from 1874 to the time of his death. He also presided over the 
Geological Sooiety, 1874-1876 j the Anthropological Institute, 
1877-1879; the Society of Chemical Industry, 1892-1893; 
the British A.ssociation, 1897-1898 ; and for twenty ycars'(i87^ 
189S) he was treasurer of the Royal Society. As president of the 
Society of Antiquaries he was an ex officio trustee of the British 
Museum, and subsequently lie became a permanent trustee. 
His academic honours included honorary degrees from several 
universities, and h® 'was a corrasponding member of tHc Institut 
de Franco. He tvas created a ,K.C.B. in 1892. He died at 
Berkliam.sted on the 31st of May 1908. 

His eldest son, Akthur John EVajts, horn in' 1851, ■was 
educated at Brasenose College, Oxford, and GSttingeh. He be¬ 
came fellow of Brasenose arid in 1884 keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. He travelled in Finland' and Lapland in 
1873-1874, and in 1875 n^ade a special study rtf' archaeology 
and ethnology in the Balkan States. In 1893 he began his 
investigations in Crete, which have resulted in-discoverics of 
the utmost importance concerning the early history Of Greece 
and the eastern Mediterranean (see Aegean CivlnZATfoW and 
Crete), He is a member of all the chief arch,aeobgical'societies 
in Europe, holds honorary degrees at Oxford, Edinburgh and 
Dublin, and is a fellow of, the Royal Society. His chief' publi¬ 
cations are: Cretan Piclographs dnd Piae-Phoenician Script 
(1696); Purther Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script (tS^S) ; 
The Myoenaean Tree ani Pillar.Cult (1901); Scripta MiHoa 
(1909. foil) ; and reportsb.n the excavations. He ^so edited 
with additions Freeman's History of Sicily, vol, iv. 

EVANS, OLIVER American mechanician, was 

born at Newport, Delaware,, in 1755. He was'apprenticed to a 
wheelwright) .and at the age of twcBity-two he invited a machine 
for,making tlie card-teeth Used in caifdlflg’wool and cotton. 
In 1780 he.became.partner with his brdthers, who ■w'fere'practical 
millers^ and soon introduced various labour-saving appliances 
which both cheapened' and improved the proce.SScs of flour- 
milling. Turning iiis attention.to the steam-engine, he emplojwi 
steam at a relatively ^h pressure, and the plans' Of his inventiwi 
which he sent over to England in 1787 and ill 1794-1795 are'sfiifl 





tb taw be*h-seen R;’TiwSKi£S> whto iw •<!««: ««»'*# 
^tjct^ted kr 'die adoption'of 'the'hi^i-prSsjRiire'priiMi^.' - He 
ffladfeTiseof'his'engnw fbr-drivmg nufi'madHlMityj tttid in 'i«»3 
He 'cwdstructed'a-steam drtd^fing'nwKhihe; ‘pkopeMed 

itself on tend: lit i8i^ a-^disastrons iite^bmiie out"in!hte'''fa 0 tM^ 
at Pfttsbur^, and'he did-not long sufvi'veit, dying at Jtew^Yotli 
onthesrst of-Aprfl rSi?: 

EyAfflON^ EDWARD (173T-1805)^ EngKh'dWine,' tres^bem 
on the arst'of April •r73i at Warrington, -LaHeasWrei ASter 
graduating-at. Cambridge (Erinnanoel CbBege) an# tafting holjr 
ordfers, he offitiated'fbr'several years at curate aeMiteham-> lil 
1768 he became -wicar of 'South Jlimms near Barnet'; and ni 
November rydg he-was presented to the rectory of Tewkesbury, 
with which he held also the vicarage of 'Xongdon in'WercestBP- 
shire. In the course of his studies he discovered wha* Ite'thougHt 
important variance between the teaching of the Church of Engr 
tencLand that of the Bibb, and he did notconcealhiseonvictiens. 
In. reading the servioe'heaiterethop omitted'phreses wMObseemed 
to him untrue, and in reading the Scriptures'pointed out errore 
in the translation. A crisis ■was broughton by-his sermon onthe 
resurrection, preached at Easter 1771'; and im November'1773 
a prosecution was instituted against Him in tho'consistory court 
of .Gloucester. He was charged with ‘’ dbprnring the public 
worship of God contoined-in the Htwgy of theChurdh of England, 
asserting the same to be superstitious and unchristian, preaching, 
writing and conversing against the creeds and’the-divinity' of 
our Saviour, and assuming to him.self the power of making' 
arbitrary alterations in his performance-of tlie publio worstiip." 
A protest was at once signed-and published' l>y a large number 
of his parishioners against the prosecution. The case was-dis¬ 
missed on technical grounds, but appeals were made to'the court 
of arches and the court of delegates. Meanwhile Evanson hadi 
made his views generally known by several pubKcationi. In 
1772 appeared anonymously his Durlrmet oj a T\rimty and the 
Incarnation of- God, examinrd wpon-tke Prinri-^es of Season tmd 
Common Senar. 'ITiis was-followed in 1777 by Letter tv Dr 
Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, wherein the Importance of the Propitecits 
of the Nme Testament and the Mature of the Grand Apiketasy pre¬ 
dicted in them are particularly and impartially considered^ Ho also 
wrote some papers on the Sabbath, whieh brought him into 
controversy with Joseph Priestley, who published the whole 
discussion (1792). In the .same year appeared Evanson’s work 
entitled The Dissonance oj the four generally received Evongebsts, 
to wliich replies'wcre published by Priestleyand David Simpson 
(1793). Evanson rejected most of the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment as forgeries, and'of the four go.spcls he accepted only that 
of St Luke. In his later years he ministered to a Unitarian 
congregation at Lympston, Devonshire; In 1802 he published 
Refleetians upon the State of R'eligiotvin-Christandom, in which bo 
attempted to e.vplam and Dlustrate the-mysterious foreshadow- 
ings df the Apocalypse. This he considered the most important 
of his writings. Shortly before his death at Cdlford, near 
Crediton, Devon.shire, on the-25th of September 1805, be com¬ 
pleted his Second Thoughts an the Tnnily, in replyto^a work of the 
bishop of Gloucester. 

His sermons {prefaeed by a l.Hb by G. Rugets) -were pubJislied in 
t-wo volumes in 1807, and rwre tho occasion-ot T. f'alconer.'s Bamplon 
Lectures in 1811. A narcatirc 0! the circumstances which led to the 
prosecution of Evanson was jjpblishcd .by N. Havard, the town-c^grk 
of Tewkesijury, in 1778. 

EVANSTBN, a city- of Cook county; llfinoM, UlSsA,, on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, 12- m. N. of Chicago. Pop. (rgooi 
19,259, of whom 4441 were foreign-bom ;- (estimated 19067 
22,949. It is served by the Chicago & North-Westorh/a*idi tlie 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul' railways, and by tw*. electric 
lines. The. cit\ is an important residential suburb of 'Chicago. 
In 1908'the Evanston public library had 4^,430 volumes. In the 
city are the College of Liberal Arts (1855), the Academy (r86o), 
and the school of' music (1895) of North-western University, 
co-educatioRtl, chartered in 1851, opened in 1855, the largest 
educational institution of the Methodist Episcopal Diuuch in 
America. In 1907-1908 it had productive funds amounting to 
about $4,000,000, and, including all the allied schools, a faculty 


pfi^5;lintttnetere:al)df4<m 

of medicine (t86^ tew-^8$$)^j^>ftona<!Kc(i886).aofl (igntuis|j| 
iniCla^Q. .ito.'i(9oA\itaiUbraj;y 

and 45,000 pamphlets (exclusive of the librari(qgof.&t p^oMuicml 
sebootefib Chteago)'; and.)ttat>@ini:9kt SiMoab a 

lifarary;oi aa9MO-;valumeRaad'57ijO>p(Ha|iihlgta. Tihe.vniv«iaii^ 
maintains the Gnind. Ftmiriet Sanvin^ at (ilnaigft, ..^q^eux 
coun^, and ttallgm;Academy atKanecmnit^. 
ingithe privolegesioittiB unhrerrity) though aetually. iMopenaeat 
of it, am thtt.'Gainatb B&iticaLJnstilwte'(Eviansbw..Xheologi9al 
Seminary),, founded in 1853, ritwdad ^on’^■univeiSHty’ F at op uSs 
and. probably tbc bestteixltiwed ItohodistlE^iacqpaLlSheQlc^iCiU 
seminatyr’ in the United States, 8&d;afiUatBd with .the Instituta 
the Noewegiou. Donith Theol^iAtl aohopl; and', the. -Sivediin 
Theological Sammasy; founded at Galeetarg 01,1:81701, removed to 
Evanttoii in c&Ba, and occupying buddings on the uoivexril^ 
oampua until.£907^ whemit -icmoved.to Orrington,Avenue ana 
Noyes Strcee lUio;Cumnock.School of Oratory, at Esnogtoa, 
also co-operatcE' whh.'the university. By the. charter of;the 
university the sale of intoxicating liquors, is. iotbidden within 
4 m.-of thejuniVeraity-oainpus. l^e manufacturing impentance 
of the city is.elight, but. is rapidly ineraasing.. Xhe principal 
manufacturBs:amiw>oaght iraniand steel,pipe, balwr&!..n)^ini^ 
and bricks. In £905 the value, of the- factory products was 
'|ai55o,529, being, an increase of s«7''.3% ainoe, igooi. In 
Evanston. «re the publishing oSicee of: tlte National Waman!s 
Christian Temperance Union. Evanston was incorporated aa.a 
town, in 1863 and. as a villi^ in 187,2, .and was, -chartered’ 
as a city in 189a. The villages of North. Evanston aad 

South 'Evanstonr wore annexed to Evaafiton in 1874 andrxS^e 
respeGtively. 

E¥!AjNSVQ,IiE, a city and the county-seat of Vanderbuig 
county, Indiana, U.S.A.,.and a.port.of'entry, on the N. bank of 
the Ohio, rivet, aoa m. below Louisville; Kentucky—ineasuring 
by the windings of-the river, which.double the durect, distance. 
Pop. (1890) 50,756; (1900) 59,007: <1910, cein««).%fi4(7. 

Of tlie total population, in 1900, 5518 were negroes, 56ad'-were 
foraign-borti (Loduding 4380 from. Garaiany and 384 frem. Eng¬ 
land:), and 174W)' wort) of foreign parentage (both parents 
foreign-bom), and of these 1.3,910. wore of German, parentage. 
Evansville is .served by the Evansville & Terre Haute, die 
Evan.sviUe & Indianapolis, the Illinois Central, the Inouisville & 
Nashville, the Louisville, Hondarsonfit St,Louis, aad the Southern 
railways,.by several,interurban electric lines, and by river steam¬ 
boats. The city is situated on a. plateau above the. river,, and 
has a number of fine business and public buildings, iocluding 
the court house and. city iudl, tlte Southern Indiana hospital for 
the Insane, the United States marine hospital, and..tho Willard 
library and art gaUeiy, containing in 1908 about 30,000.vobunes. 
The- city’s miraetous. railway connexions aJld ita sipuatipn in 
a coal-producing region, (there .are, five mines within, the city 
limits) and on. the Ohio river,, which, is. navigable nearly all. the 
year, combine to make it the principal commercial. 4utd manu¬ 
facturing centre -of Southern; Indiana. It is in a tobacco-gnawing 
region, is one -of the largc.sl hardwood lumber markets in the 
country, and has an importaut shipping trade ip pork, agricul¬ 
tural products, dried fruits, lime and limestone,,dour and.tobacco. 
Among its numufuctuce3.inii9o5 were Sour and.gristiniU,products 
(vsdue, $2,638,914:),. furniture (.$4,655,246), lumber and timber 
products ($11,229,533), railway cars.(,$i,tj8,376)„packed, meats 
($998,428), woollen and cotton goods', cigars and ckarettes, 
malt liquors, carriages and wagons, leather and canned .goods. 
The value .of the faett^ .products increased from $1.24^7,524 
in iQoo to $19,201,716 in l9t^,,or '57-8 %. and in the latter year 
Evansville lanked: third among the manufacturing cities in the 
state; The ■waterworks ore owned.and operated by. th?'ctty- 
First settled about 1812, Evansville was laid out in i347>!aod 
was named. >n honwur of Kobert Morgan Evam. (17$3-i$44|h'One 
of its foundeiB, who was an ofHoer uader General W. H. Eorrison 
in the .war of ihia. It «oon became a .thriving.commctqigl town 
with an extensive, river ttade, -was. incotporuted .in iSm, and 
received a city charter in 184,7, The completion df'ihe Wabash 
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& Erie Canal, in 1853, from Evansville to Toledo, Ohio, a distance 
of 400 ra., greatly accelerated the city's growth. 

SVARISTUS, ^urth pope (c. 98-105), was the immediate 
successor of Clemeat. * 

EVARTS, WILUAA! MAXWELL (1818-1901), American 
lawyer, was bom in Boston on the 6th of Februaiy 1818. He 
graduated at Yale in 1837, was admitted to the bar in New York 
in 1841, and sOon took high rank in his profession. In i860 he 
was chairman of the New York delegation to the republican 
national convention. In 1861 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the United States senatorship from Now York. He was chief 
counsel for President Johnson during the impeachment trial, 
and from July 1868 untifMarch 1869 he was attorney-general of 
the United States. In 1872 he was coun.sel for the United States 
in the “ Alabama ” arbitration. During-President Hayes’s ad¬ 
ministration (1877-1881) he was secretary of state ; and from 
1885 to 1891 he was one of the senators from New York. As 
an orator Senator K\'arts stood in the foremost rank, and some 
of his best speeches were published. Pie died in New York on 
the 28th of P'cbruary 1901. 

EVE, the English transcription, through Lat. Eva and Cr. Ei 5 a, 
of the Hebrew name nin Havvah, given by Adam to his wife 
because she was “ mother of all living,” or perhaps more strictly, 
“ of every group of those connected by female kinship ” (see 
W. R. Smith, Kinship, 2nd cd., p. 208), as if Eve were the per¬ 
sonification tf mother-kinship, just as Adam (“ man ”) is the 
personification of mankind. 

[The abstract meaning " life ” (LXX. Zw^), once favoured by 
Robertson Smith, i.s at any rate unsuitable in a popular story. 
Wcllhausen and Noldeke would compare the Ar. i^ayyatun, 
“ serpent,” and the former remarks that, if this is right, the 
Israelites received their first ancestress from the ijiwites 
(Hivites), who were originally the serpent-tribe (Composition des 
Hexateuchs, p. 343; cf. Resle arabischen Heidentums, 2nd ed., 
p. 154J. Cheyne, too, assumes a common origin for ^avvah and 
the Hivvites.] 

[The account of the origin of Eve (Gen. iii. 21-23) runs thus: 
“ And Yahweh-Elohim caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, 
and he slept. And he took one of his ribs, and closed 
^BYt“ “P sfeitd, and the rib which Yahweh- 

Elohim had taken from the man he built up into a 
woman, and he brought her to the man.” Enchanted at the 
sight, the man now burst out into elevated, rhythmic speech: 
“ This'one,” he said, “ at length is bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh,” &c. ; to which the narrator adds the comment, 
“ Therefore doth a man forsake his father and his mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and they liecome one flesh (body).” Whether 
this comment implies the existence of the custom of beena, 
marriage (W. R. Smith, Kinship, 2nd ed., p. 208), seems doubtful. 
It is at least equally possible that the expressiorr “ his wife ” 
simply reflects the fact that among ordinary Israelites circum¬ 
stances bad quite naturally brought about the prevalence of 
monogamy.* What the narrator givts is not a doctrine of 
marriage, much less a precept, but an explanation of a simple 
and natural phenomenon. How is it, he asks, that a man is so 
irresistibly drawn towards a woman ? And hq answers : Because 
Ac first woman was built up out of a rib of the first man. At the 
some time it is plain that the already existing tendency towards 
monogamy must have been powerfully assisted by this presenta¬ 
tion of Eve’s story as well as by the prophetic descriptions of 
Yahweh’s relation to Israel under the figure of a monogamous 
union.] 

[The narrator is no rhetorician, and spares us a description of 
the ideal woman. But we know^ that, for Adam, his strangely 
produced wife was a ‘‘ help (or helper) matching or 
Ttmtuant corresponding to him ” ; or, as the Authorized Version 
appAoa* puts it, “a help meet for him ” (ii. 18A). This does 
not, of course, exclude subordination on the part of the 
woman; what is excluded is that exaggeration of natural 
subordination which the narrator may have found both in his 

* That polygamy had not become morally objectionable is shown 
by the stories of Damech, Abraham and Jacob, 


own and in the neighbouring countries, and which he may havt 
regarded as (together with the pains of ptirturition) the punish¬ 
ment of the woman’s transgression (Gen. iiL 16). His own idea! 
of woman seems to have ma/le its way in Palestine by slow degrees. 
-An apocryphal book (Tobit viii. 6, 7) seems to contain the only 
reference to the section till we come to the time of Christ, tc 
whom the comment in Gen. ii. 24 supplies the text for an authori¬ 
tative prohibition of divorce, which presupposes and sanctifies 
monogamy (Matt. x. 7, 8; Matt. xix. .5). For other New 
Testament applications of the story of Eve see i Cor. xi. 8, 5 
(especially); 2 Cor. xi. 3; i Tim. li. 13, 14; and in general cf 
Adau, and Ency. Biblka, “ Adam and Eve,”] 

[The seeming omissions in the Biblical narrative have beer 
filled up by imaginative Jewish writers.] The earliest source 
which remains to us is the Book of Jubilees, or Lepto- 
genesis, a Palestinian work (referred by R. H. Charles ti^or 
to the century immediately preceding the Christian era; hgtadarj 
see Apocalyptic Literature). In this book, which was 
largely used by Christian writers, wc find a chronology *' 
of the lives of Adam and Eve and the names of their daughters— 
.Avan and Azura." The Targum of Jonatlian informs us that Eve 
was created from the thirteenth rib of Adam's right side, thus 
taking the view that Adam had a rib more than his descendants 
Some of the j ewish legends show clear marks of foreign influence 
Thus the notion that the first man was a double being, afterwards 
separated into the two persons of Adam and Eve (Berachot, 61; 
Erubin, 18), may be traced back to Philo (De mundi opij. § 53 
cf. QuaesI, in Gen. lib. i. § 25), w'ho borrows the idea, and almost 
the words, of the myth related by Aristophanes in the Platonic 
Symposium (189 d, 190 a), which, in extravagant form, explains 
the passion of love by the legend that male and female originally 
formed one body. 

[A recent critic^ (F. Schwally) even holds that this notior 
was originally expressed in the account of the creation of man it; 
Gen. i. 27. This involves a textual emendation, and one must 
at least admit that the present text is not without difficulty 
and that Berossus refers to the existence of primeval monstrou! 
androgynous beings according to Babylonian mythology.' 
There is an analogous Iranian legend of the true man, which 
parted into man and woman in the Bundahish* (the Pars 
Genesis), and an Indian legend, which, according to Spiegel 
has presumably an Iranian source.^ 

[It has been remarked elsewhere (.Adam, § 16) that though 
the later Jews gathered material for thought very widely, such 
guidance as they required in theological reflection was gf 
mainly derived from Greek culture. What, for in-jewUbam 
stance, was to be made of such a story as that in Gen. Cbriatlaa 
ii.-iv. ? To ‘‘ minds trained under the influence of 
Jewish Haggada, in which the whole Biblical history 
IS freely intermixed with legendary and parabolic matter,” the 
question as to the literal truth of that story could hazelly be 
formulated. It is otherwise when the Greek leaven begins tc 
work.] 

Josephus, in the prologue to his Archaeology, reserves the 
problem of the true meaning of the Mosaic narrative, but does 
not regard everything as strictly literal. Philo, the great repre¬ 
sentative of Alexandrian allegory, expressly argues that in tht 
nature of things the trees of life and knowledge cannot be taker 
otherwise than symbolically. His interpretation of the creatior 
of Eve is, as has been already observed, plainly suggested by e 
Platonic myth. The longing for reunion which love implants 
in the divided halves of the original dual man is the source ol 
sensual pleasure (symbolized by the serpent), which in turn is 
the beginning of all transgression. Eve represents the sensuous 
or perceptive part of man's nature, Adam Ae reason. Tlie 
serpent, therefore, does not venture to att^k” Adam directly. 

“ See West’s authoritative translation in Pahlavi Texts (Sacred 
Books of the East). 

® “ Die bibI.Sc.l)6p(ungsberichte” {Archtv/UrReligionswisssnscha/t. 
ix. 171 ii.). " 

* Spiegel, Erdnischa Alierihumshunde, i-jll. 

• Muir, Sanscrit Texts, vol. i. p. 2j; cf. Spiegel, vol. i. p. 438. 
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It ia lenie which yields to pleasure, and in turn enslaves the reason 
and destroys its iniltnortal virtue. This exposition, in which 
the elements oi the Bible narrative become mere ^rmbols of 
the abstract notions of Greek philosophy, and ate a^pted to 
Greek conceptions of the origin of evil in the material and sensuous 
part of man, was adopted into Christian theology by Clement 
and Origen^ notwithstanding its obvious inconsistency with the 
Pauline anthropology, and the difficulty which its suppcnters 
felt in reconciling it with the Christian doctrine of the excellence 
of the lurried state (Clemens Alex. Stromata, p. 174). These 
difficulties had-more weight with the Western church, which, 
less devoted to speculative abstractions and more deeply in¬ 
fluenced by the Pauline anthropology, refused, especially since 
Augustine, to reduce Paradise and the fall to the region of pure 
itttelligibilia; though a spiritual sense was admitted along with 
the literal (Aug. Civ. Dei, xiii. ai).' 

'^e history of Adam and Eve became the basis of anthropo¬ 
logical discussions which acquired more than speculative import¬ 
ance from their connexion with the doctrine of original sin and 
the meaning of the sacrament of baptism. One or two points 
in Augustinian teaching may be here mentioned as having to do 
particularly with Eve. The question whether the soul of Eve 
was derived from Adam or directly infused by the Creator is 
raised as an element in the great problem of traducianism and 
creationism {De Gen. ad lit. lib. x.). And it is from Augustine 
that Milton derives the idea that Adam sinned, not from desire 
for the forbidden fruit, but Ijecaiise love forbade him to dissociate 
his fate from Eve’s (ibid. lib. xi. sub fin.). Medieval discussion 
moved mainly in the lines laid down by Augustine. A sufficient 
sample of the way in which the subject was treated by the school¬ 
men may be found in the Summa of Thomas, pars i. qu. xcii. 
De produetione mulieris. 

'Ihe Reformers, always hostile to allegory, and in this matter 
especially influenced by the Augustinian anthropology, adhered 
strictly to the literal interpretation of the history of the Proto¬ 
plasts, which has continued to be generally identified with 
Protestant orthodoxy. The disintegration of the confessional 
doctrine of sin in last century was naturally associated with new 
theories of the meaning of the biblical narrative; but neither 
renewed forms of the allegorical interpretation, in which every¬ 
thing is reduced to abstract ideas about reason and sensuality, 
nor the attempts of Kichhom and others to extract a kernel of 
simple history by allowing largely for the influence of poetical 
form in so early a narrative, have found lasting acceptance. 
On the other hand, the strict historical interpretation is beset 
with difficulties which modern interpreters have felt with in- 
cre.asing force, and which there is a growing disposition to solve 
by adopting in one or other form what is called the mythical 
theory of the narrative. But interpretations pass under this 
now popular title which have no real claim to be so designated. 
What is common to the “ mythical ” interj^retations is to find the 
rc,al value of the narrative, not in the form of the story, but in tbe 
thoughts which it embodies. But the story cannot be called 
a myth in the strict sense of the word, unless we arc prepared 
to place it on one lino with the myths of heathenism, produced 
by the unconscious play of plastic fancy, giving shape to the 
impressions of natural phenomena on primitive observers. Such 
a theory does no justice to a narrative which embodies profound 
truths peculiar to the religion of revelation. Other forms of*the 
so-called mythical interpretation arc little more than abstract 
allegory in a new guise, ignoring the fact that the biblical story 
does not teacb general truths which repent themselves in every 
individual, but gives a view of the purpose of man’s creation, 
and of the origin of sin, in connexion with the divide plan of 
redemption. Among his other services in refutation of the 
unhistorical rationalism of last century, Kant has the merit of 
having forcibly recalled attention to the fact that the narrative of 
Genesis, even if we do not take it literally, must be regarded as 

' Thu.s in medieval theology Eve is a type ojtho church, and her 
formation from the rib has a my.stic reason, inasmuch ns blood and 
water (the sacraments of the churcli) flowed from the side of Christ 
on the cross (Thomas, Summa, par. i. q<t. xcii.). 


^presenting a view of the beginaings of the.histoiy of the hnnuM 
nee (Mutkmasdicher An^ng ^ Monsehengasekukte, 1786). 
Those who recognize this fact ought tut to caJI theraielvai or be 
called by others adherents of the mythical.tb^ry, although the^ 
also recognize that in the nature of things the divine tnitw 
brought out in the history of the creation and fall could not have 
I been expretsed either in form of literal history or in the shape 
I of abstract metaphysical doctrine; or even although they may 
hold—as is done by many who accept the narrative as a part of 
supernatural revelation—that the specific biblical truths which 
the narrative conveys are present^ through the vehicle of a 
story which, at least in some of its ports, may possibly be shaped 
by the influence of legends common lb the Hebrews with t^ir 
heathen neighbours. * (W. H. S.; [T. K. C.]) 

EVSOTION (Latin for “ conying away ”), in astronomy, the 
largest inequality produced by the action of the sun m the 
monthly revolution of toe moon around the earth. The deviation 
expressed by it has a maximum amount of about 1° is'^in either 
direction. It may be considered os arising from a semi-annual 
variation in the eccentricity of the moon’s orbit and the position 
of its perigee. It was discovered by Ptolemy. 

EVELETH, a city of St Louis county, Minnesota, U.S.A., about 
71m. N.N.W. of Duluth. Pop. (1900) *758 ; (1905, state census) 
5332, of whom 3975 were foreign-bom, including 1145 Eiims, 
676 Austrians and 325 Swedes. Eveieth is served the Duluth, 
Missabe & Kortoem and toe Duluth & Iron R«nge railways. 
It lies in the midst of the great red and brown hematite iron-ore 
deposits of the Mesabi Range—the richest in the Lake Superior 
district—and the mining and shipping of this ore are its principal 
industries. The municipality owns and operates the water¬ 
works, toe water being obtained from Lake &int Mary, one of a 
chain of small lakes lying S. of toe city. Eveieth was first 
chartered os a city in 1902. 

EVELYN, JOHN (1620-1706), English diarbt, was bom at 
Wotton House, near Dorking, Surrey, on toe 31st of October 
1620. He was the younger son of Ritoard Evelyn, who owned 
large estates in the county, and was in 1633 high sheriff of Surrey 
and Sussex. When John Evelyn was five years old he went to 
live with his mother’s parents at Cliffe, near Lewes. He refused 
to leave his “ too indulgent ” grandmother for Eton, and when 
on her husband’s death she married again, the boy went with her 
to Southover, where he attended the free school of the place. 
He was admitted to the Middle Temple in February 1637, and in 
May he became a fellow commoner of Bulliol Colleger Oxford. 
He left the university without taking a degree, and in 1640 was 
residing in the Middle Temple. In that year his father died, and 
in July 1641 he crossed to Holland. He was enrolled as a 
volunteer in Apslcy’s company, then encamped before Genep 
on the Waal, but his commission was apparently complimentary, 
Tiis military experience being limited to six days of camp life, 
during which, however, he took his turn at “ trailing a pike.” 
He returned in the autumn to find England on the verge of 
civil war. Evelyn’s part in the conflict is best told in his own 
words :— 

” 12th November was the battle of Brcntforif, surprisingly fought. 
... 1 came in with my lior.so and arms ju.st at the retreat; but 
was not permitted to stay longer than the 15th by reason of the army 
marching to Cloiiccster; which would have left both me and my 
lirothcrs exposed to ruin, without any advantage to his Maicsty 
. . . and on the 10th [December] returned to Wotton, nobody 
knowing of my having been in bis Majesty's army." 

At Wotton he employed himself in improving his brother’s 
property, making a fishpond, an island and other alterations in 
tbe gardens. But he found it difficult to avoid taking a side; 
he was importuned to sign ^e Covenant, and “ finding it im¬ 
possible to evade doing very unhandsome things,” he obtained 
leave in October 1643 from the king to travel abroad. From 
this date his Diary becomes full and interesting. He travelled in 
France and visited the cities of Italy, returning in the autumn 
of 1646 to Paris, where he became intimate with Sir Richard 
Browne, the English resident at the court of France. In June 
of the following year he married Browne’s daughter and bevess, 
Mary, then a child of not more than twelve years of age. Leaving 





4i»iniife'intAC'oai«>of 'hsr pateais/be retamed:to.EiigteKlT^; 
4<ttic hM ioftkm. iHe'visited‘ChaWes I. Bt'iiaD)p«tra^C4utit;in| 
«fi47,.«ia<durii^^the nart'tw(> years nj«iBt«jned'»ripfaer corrfe-: 
'tpendanoe with hi^ifather^ntlaw in the iroyal JnSertSt. In -S649 
^Ite’CibUiWd'n'fiassAe Mtam’to Paris;Jbot in.rr65oipaid 'a short 
“Visit t» iBn((land. rphe defeat of Chairls5dLat’Watccster.in-i65a' 
'convinoecl him that theroyalist cause was hopdtess^nd he dcoidcd 
toTetum to’Engikuid. He'wetunsi >1652 to !iiayeSX}oiRt at Dept- 
'ford, a house which Sir Jfiichord IBrowne hsid bcld on . a ik^ 
'front the crown. This hwlsbedn seiaed by the paHioment, but 
EvelytT'was able tO’compou»d"with the ocmpien for '^^^joe, and 
.aftm-the kestoratioaihiiipiaisession'iwaB secured. Here his wife 
Joined hkn, their eldest sftijiRiohaRijibejnglboni in jAugurt 1652. 
Under 'the CimimoiWealth fevclyn amused himself with his 
-favoarite occupation of pfardenfi^fand nutdetnanyifrjsii'dsSHisong 
the scianthiC'inquirers nf'the time. He was one sif theipramoters 
of the scheme for the'Royal Societiy,'and'm> the ikinp's charter in 
>rd6e was.aaminated a member'of its'dineoting noundil hiean- 
whlle<he'had r0fu.sed employment from' the 'goveeament of the 
OsniHiOffweatthj 'Bnd had''maintained a cipher leouiespondenrc 
■with Charles. In 1659'he published'an <Apott)gy Hw -Royal 
'PaHyytmi in Decembw of'that'year he ■vainly tsied Jto.peiKoade 
Colonel 'Herbert 'Motley, themlfcautonant of the nWer, to .fores tall 
ftsnoral.'Monlc bydeelaringifotitheiking. Fromtttoe 'Retrtniwtion 
.onwards' Bveliyn'eBjoyed 'uhtwokon icourt favour'liil his-death in 
■1706 : but hr never heW any 'important' politkal o'fEcc, althou^i 
he flUod manyusofnl ‘and 'often laborious mittorposU. He was 
'oommis.sinner for improving the streets and tooiJcHtigs. of J.ondon, 
for'examining into thca^his'Of charitable iformdations, com- 
-missfener of the Mint,.and of foreign plantations, bi'he 
accepted 'tl'>« responsibility for the care <jf the .sick, end wmtndod 
and the prisonor.s in the ^Dutch war. He stutjk tto hi.s post 
throughout the plague year, contenting himself with.-aoitding his 
'family away to Wotton. He 'found it :imposiihle'''U) secure 
suffioient money for the proper discharge oftbis functions, and in 
TftSR 'he was still petitioning for payment of his accounts in thi.s 
business. Kvelyn was secretary of the Royal Society in 1672, 
and B* an .owthusiastic promoter of its interests was twice (in 
rfiSa and i&gt) offered the presidency. Through his influence 
'Henry Howard, duke of Korfolk, was induced to present the 
Arundel marbles to the univereity of Oxford (a6(»7) and the 
valuable Arundel 'library 'to Gresham College (.1678). In the 
toigii <rf James II., during the earl of Clarendon’s absence in 
Ireland;-he acted as one'of the commissioners of the privy seal. 
He was seriously alarmed by the king’s attacks on the English 
Church, and refused on'two occasions to iicense the illegal sale 
■of 'Roman tlatholic literature. He-concurred in the revolution of 
»6fl8, in 1695 was entrusted with the office of treasurer of Green¬ 
wich hospital for pld sailors, and laid the first stone of the new 
building'on the 30th of June 1696. In 1694 he IcftfSayes Court 
to live at VVottim with his brother, whose heir he laid become, 
and whom he arlually succeeded in ctbqi). -He .spenttiie rest of his 
life there, liying on the 27th of February 5706. Evelyn’s house 
at .Saves ('ciurt had boon let to Captain, afterwards Admiral John 
Banbow, who was not a “ polite ” tenant. He-suWet it to Peter 
the Great, who was then visiting the dnekyard at Deptford. 
'.The tsar did great damage to Evelyn’s beautiful garden.s, and, 
it 'is.said, made it one of hkamusements to ride in a wbe.elbarrow 
along.a thick bully hodge planted espediaJly by the owner. The 
house was subsequently used as a workhouse; and is now films- 
Iwuses,'the grounds having liecn converted into public gardens 
by Mr Evelyn in :886. 

•It will be seen that Evelyn’s 'politics were .not of the heroic 
order. But he was honourable and consistent in his adherence 
to the monarchical principle throughout his life. With the court 
'df'Ghafles II. he could .'have had no sympathy, his dignified 
'donfestic life and his serious attention to religion standing in tihe 
'Strongest contrast with the-profligacy of the royal surroundings. 
His Diary is therefore a valuable chroniole .of contemporary 
wants'from the standpoint of amoderate politician and. a devout 
-.aiJherent 'of the Church of England. He had none of Fepys's 
iloyO'-ef gewp, and iwas devoid of his 'all-embracing oiriouty, 


iBwofbkfdi«oEtiBig)inoknes»ttf.sel£*£OMiatiim/ JBbthvw«e.«dltlli^ 
rablevcivil s«m«i%;iind'ftfieyihativa gontudU adntnratiea.^for each 
lother’a-isterlingiiquBKtiw. firBiyn'o SHaty coveitoraoMdiban half 
a centiay (ar^o»a7Qfi) oronfded With iremaikaWo eventaj.-.irfjile 
Fepya'Oiily'ikaisiwith'arfewiyearsrdf'lQiariles IL.’airdigni 
iSvelyn was.a generous wt patraniiaadlGrinKngiGifabDnS'WBs 
.introduced fay him .to the notice ttf'lChiries 11 . His.doaiestic 
.wffiectiass nmre very strong. Hje'haducix-Mns, «f‘whom 'Jiohn 
'(1655^1699), the laifthor >of 'tomie .translatioiu, .Bjl(«C’.TBacfaed 
-imiihood. He has left.a pothetk.atiQOUiit'of the lextraordina^ 
.oooompHshnientEiof.his soa:Riihard,.wbe dndibfcfore'.he'was.siK 
years lotd, and'i9fiaidaBglstier.iliiity,'wbo hved'te. be .twenty, wnd 
probably wrote most of -har iwt^ls .JHundwr mulitbris (.1690^. 
Of [his [twD 'Dtiiar 'dau|ht8rs,.rgusaimah,' who'.nairied William 
Draper of Addisoanibe,.S(ii3ey,isiim'vsd.'bim. 

Evelyn’s Diary remained in MS. tmtJl I'fitS. It is 'in a 'quOrfo 
•volunR' corrtaiitmK 700 pages, covering the years Ibetwoen .»S4i'and 
tOgy, and'iis xontnuiodrui wemaiUsr Isook which hnsgs thainacrative 
down to wtthia tlu-eu weeks ofiitswuthor’s.dcath. .A.Maction.fiom 
this -was edited by William’Bray. with the oermission of the Evelyn 
family, in 1818, tinder the title 01 Memoirs illuitrative of the Life and 
iVrUiHgs of John Bi<>h», 0(miprisiHg’kis' Btmy’fmm 1641 to ijeiSlb, 
JToi a Selection of •hisAiiavutiar,.Letters. .Other .editions .foUowod, 
the most notable buing those oX Mr Wheatley (1875) ..and 

Mr Austin Dobson (3 vols., igoO)! Evelyn's active niinu produced 
many other worhs, and allhotigh these have been overshadowed by 
the famous Diary tfK'y are of cnnsidorable intere.st. .Tlioy 'incfhKle : 
'Of Liberty lasid Seniinde . . .(r64g), a translatioii.froin the .Fianffi 
of Eramjois do la Mothe lo Vayer, Evelynenvn copy of tvhich contains 
a note that he was “ like to bd call'd in question by the RebcUs for 
this booke ” ; The Slate of T'rance, as it stood in the IXth year of 
. . , Etim',1 A'///. ('(652) : etn TIseay on the First Bnoh «f T.Ljnerelius 
■Cams 'sle Uerum -hlatura, Jnterpimed and/made ilngtish verse by 
J, Jivelyn (ifiab); U.he.Gelden tiooh of St John CJiryiiostam,.contemiHg 
the Education of Children. Translatcu out of the Greet! by J. £. 
(printed 1058, dated K'vi); The French Garaener ; instructing how 
to-ruitimte all sorts of'Pmit-ircee . . , (fSsR), tramdated from the 
French of N. de fBonnefons; A ■CharaSter of -England , .(1659), 
duscrilngg the.customs lof.fJio country as Unw .would apiwar to a 
foreign olwerver, repnnted in Somers' Traits (ed. Scott, iHra), and 
in the Harlrian Mtscellany (cd. Park, 181.5); The Late News from 
Brussels mmaskell . . . (1660), in answer" to a llMtous 7>amplilet 
on Charlos I. hy Marchmoat hloedhain; -Fumifugium, or the incon- 
venttnee of the Aer and-Stnooh of London dissipated (if.bl), in wliiuh 
he suggested that .sweot-smullmg trees should be planted in London 
to.jiunfy the air ; 1 nslrurtions concerning ereiUng of a Library , . ; 
(ififtr), from the‘French tff tVabriel Nan& ; Tyrarinus or the Mode, 
w a J-titcouese of Stttnpitiary Earn (Ifsivi); Sculptura ; or the History 
and Art of CheUcepaphy ■and Engraving in Copper , , , (1662); 
Sytiia, -or a JJzscutirse of Forest Trees to whith is annexed 

Pinnona . , , Al\ti Kulendariim Horlense , . . (1G64); A Farallet 
of the Ancient Arehitcrtwe with the Modem . , , (ffi04), from 
tile French of Risliind F'rf'art: The History of the three late famous 
impostors, vis. Padre Oitomano. Mahomed Ftei. ami Sahaiei Sevi 
. . , (i(iby); Nuuigalion and Commerce , . . in which his Majesties 
iitle to the Dominion of the Sea is asserted against the Novel and 
Inter Pretender.! (1(174), which is a preface to a jirojected history 
of the Dtftch wars undertaken at the reque.st of rimrles II., but 
countornianded on the conclusion of peace ; A Pkilpsophiett Dis¬ 
course 0/Eat Ih . . . (1670), a treatise on horticultue*, better known 
by it.s later title of'f'emr; The Compleal Gardener , . . (1693), from 
the French of ]. de la Quhitinie ; Numismata . , . (toijy). Some 
of these wore reprinted in The Mtscellane-ous Writings of John Evelyn, 
edited (i8ej) by William Ilpcott. Evelyn’s friendship .■with Mary 
BJagge,.altenvai'ds Mrs Godolphin, is recorded in tlie diary, 'when he 
says he designed " to con.secrate her wortliy life to posterity.” Tliis 
he eflectuaily did in a, little mast'crpioce of religious biograjihy whicli 
remained in MS. hi 'thv possession'of the'Harcourt'family nnGl it 
vfTs edited liv Samuel Wilberferreo, bishop of Oxford, a.s the Life of 
Mrs Godolphin (1847), ruprinted in the " King'.s CGssic.s '' (1904). 
The picture of Mistress Blagge's saintly life at court is heightened 
■in interest when read in connexion with the scandalous msmbirs 
of the comte de Gramont, or contemporary political satires on the 
'court. .Numerous other papiers and letters of Evelyn on scientific 
subjccts.Imd matters of public interest.are preserved, a collection of 
private and official letters and papers (1(^42-1712) 1^, or addressed 
to, Sir Richard Browne and his son-in-law being in' theBritish Museum 
{Add. MSS. T5857 and 15838). * 

Next to the’/bury Evelyn's most valuable -work w.Siyiva. By the 
glass factories and iron furnaces 'tlie coimtry was being rapidly 
depleted of wood, while no attempt was being made to replace the 
damage by phinting. .Evelyn put ia a idra'for [afiorastation, and 
besides prbduomg a valuable work on,. ariiorlcUlturc, he was able to 
assertjiii his prrolace to the Icing that.he had really induced laadewngrs 
to plant many million* of trees. 





aA< 1'ieugraVer, ideHc at (AUmuMir}’ «u '■ 

boRi) iv{s‘8aid;in[-x*M,‘ai^<Mla<At>di# wei IwKisvean^d tiadi- 
tk)n/iiWkf<l!(^An(>'SaVt^'ait 'fie wandered in >i|64S' 

to’fiaaiteiiti^eM ii«‘U:tijntd oniiet'^tier de'Mdlytt) and tfiaidiy: 
«ett^' i(hiailt'K 6 gf 'vt '>Amnerdam/'nhcre‘'he‘Mmainad .'till faa' 
Beath^ '’I^'td^iAJ'^^SifflcdH'to'finda freater contrast dian that 
wHlfli 'Is'pMSfitttd^fcy thfr wnirkBiof fiavery «md Ewrdiiigati. 
Savezy: itlWited gaudylatjile-cf :|lie iBnmgheliiy vtiidi he 
eerri(^:iltto’'theil9th cefttiHV; whilst'E««rdingeii.tiealued' the 
large aftd^dflfeatiVe^mtem df cdlcwrsd 'and''powerfully shaded 
landseape' *adikh matiis'the >preetits(iFS‘o{ 1 Rentbrimdt. It is not 
easycn this-aeesunt >to hem^n that Savory- was iEsrerditigen’a 
master,''y 4 il(S is -quite'Willhfai' the-range {d prebitbility'tiiathe' 
acquired -the'Olemente 'tf landscape painting trom ule UcdyB. 
'Pieter de'Molyn,'by'birth a-Londoner, litvod &onvt624<tiIl!i^' 
in Haarlem.- He went perfodieafly'On -visitB to'Norway, and >fais i 
Dorics, thon^ 'Searce,-«thtbit a'lsroad and 'sweeping modeidf' 
execution, differing but slightly from that transferred-srt tbei 
opening 'Of the ’ lyth -eentury - from 'Jem van ^Geyen'ito r$alemon; 
H.uysdael. 'Mis ettSiingS'-hava'moatty ithe'brtadrfi -wndiefltejt.cf 
these ofBverdingen. It is-'Sifill an-openmestion'vdien'de'Melyn 
wielded infloenoe sn'hht-dever diseiple. Alkinaar,ia-huEy tsading 
place - near--the ’Poxel, 'had little cf thepiotuMsque for. an artist 
exc^t peldevs-and downs-or-wavas -and Sky. Accordingly we 
find Anatt’Bt-first'W paihter-of'ooait scenery- 'Sntqn.one his 
expeditions ho is-said to have been >caet arfrore in Norawy, and 
daring the repairs of Wis'ship'he-visited 'the inland valleys, and 
-thas 'gavo a new course to his'art. In early -pieces'he-deverly 
represents the sea in- motion'Under variod, but mostly clouded, 
aspecH «f sky. Their -goneral intonation u strong and'brown, 
and-rffects are rendered in a powefful-'Ocey, bsat the e»cai|tion is 
■muehsTwre imifoiwi'than that Of Jaoob iluysdasl. A dark-aoud 
lowering-on a rolling'sea-near the walls of-ISut^sing dharacteriies 
Everaingen’s “'Mouth-of' the Schelde " in 'the Hierrohage at St 
Petersburg. -Storm is the 'marked featuie of sea-faeces in the 
Staedel or Rnbartes collecticms; ■smd a -straiid -vsith'wreekws 
at -the-fool-of a-diff in'tiw'Mimieh Pinuhotitek'iaay be« reminis- 
ceneeOf persona'laflventure'in Norway. -ButthaWorwegiar-coast 
was studied in eOhns-as-welll as in galoe ; and-w^fine.canvas.at 
Munich shows'fishermen-on « still and-sunry daytalting herrings 
to a smtdting but at the loot of; a 'Ilar-wegian orag. The-earliest 
of •E'verdingen’s saa-pieoes’bears tlie date of rAfo. After 0645 
we meet with nothing but rapreseniatioBS -of inland scenery, 
and particularK' -of Norwegian -valleys, retwaekable alike for 
wildness and a deci.sive dcjilh of tone. The master's-iavourite 
theme is a fall-in -a glen, with moornful fringesjof'pines inter¬ 
spersed with birch, and log-huts at the base of rodcsiond craggy 
slopes. The water tumbles ov'r the foreground, so-as to entitle 
the jiainter to the name of ■“ inventor of cascades.” It -gives 
Everdingen his character as a precursor of 'Jacob -Ruysdael in a 
certain form of'landscape composition ; hut though v^ skilful 
in atrangement and clever in effects, Everdingen remains much 
more simple in execution; he is much lets subtle -in feeling 
or varied in touch than his greafand incomparable countryman. 
Five of Everdingen's cascades are in the museum of Copenhagen 
alone: of these, one is dated 1647, another 1649. In tire Hermit¬ 
age at St Petersburg is a fine example of 1647; another,in the 
Pinakothek'8t Munich was finished in 1656. English pumic 
galleries ignore Everdingen ; but one of .his ibast-known master¬ 
pieces is the Norwegian 'glen hclonguig to Lord listowel. Of 
his'etchings and -drawings there' are'tnuch larger andimore 
tiurnerous specimens in England than elsewhere. B^g a col¬ 
lector as well as -an -engraver and painter, he brought together 
a large number of works of all kinds and masters; aiM the 
sale of-these by his heirs at Amsterdam -on the irth df'March 
1676 gives an approximate clue to the date of the painter’s 
■death. 

His'two brothers, Jan-andGaesar,4*«ro both painters, Cabssar 
v»N Evbsdinobn (r6iD6-r679), masftly -ki&wn as .a portrait 
■painter, enjoyed some vogue-ifcTing'ihis'life, and many of his 
■pictures are to be seen in the 'museums and pTi-vate bouMS of 


jkfitod; r'I!Hty.:iBio#.|bd»dain'.itfeT>ai<Ks,7b8t Mnf fir Ami 
vhtrflingilnra'tiwKarfkiarA'tiMister,-- - c.< <f j.- 

>B!IIKil8f,^nH'iOaOilQfii(x79o«-ifi^); Bnifiisbiturgor: 
gebgnpiMrv*SM8 fite-aon of iXinttam "^ewit wf 
SneokrieolnhiB^-aBtl'isima 'baiB'fths*)on-Ahei4th ktf 
"From ecbodiat i^MaHow he ptannded ate -itbtcmUflwy^ a^Mny 
St Woolwith/mhere he attracted ;thc neeiwmfitirf 

■matlical' sias^,'Biid pasBdd.'MiWEUt'inlbis «auBinitto«Hrth«ft,)ip 
■wat-dedand' fftto m cqmnussm iMfofe tettsio&BgfiheMccsMi^ 
■■age. ifikdiag goneito ilulia in ndefi MaWiCgdet-m-tlut iBf«g#l 
AorfUeiy/hewaB'seleeted hylBir! Stamford IRal&s. to .take {MWt'ln 
-dte' recewna k s an ee of Java (oBirtviSad); mad'aftar-bei^- eip- 
'ployett inrratScmsi8n^aeeniig''wwks'%mi^hoiit lindiau'Miwas 
Op^intcdl'»11&18 aabftant itDiCoioael ihan&ton, Ithorliimdfa fli 
<tiM'gi«Bt';ttigoiMmetri(iai-aurTey ttf'that.mouBtry. ob 

■iColonel 'Larobtcnls -death, be'.eocoeeded >'t» tiie .pest of auper- 
•mtmideniwf thesorwey'; jnit8[;j»hetvaeiappottt^'liy titewwstt 
teddiMctoniofiltae’East India€ooipaiiy)8i»:v«yotegerwMl.OfIn^; 
laud drum-that- dateutih-ihiS'iBtiirenientifcDiaithe eerviQe'in 
die'i^tmtted to rhschargti.tbcdaheTiow; dietias of-hOth-idfibem- 
'During the rest -obHis lifette-ntided in Bnp^d, adme'hfijseaame 
■feHow of ithe< Royal Ssxiiety;«nd\«n active :«iBniher -of- several 
odien«okntificiassooiatitiafi. ilin .iBdi he-waoiimadc-afC.'iLi'aivl 
■Teceiv«lvtha''hanour.of iB8ighthood,.'aod-in-.iiddo he wastehosen 
vice-president ,qf the -Royal 'Geographical il^iety.. fia-died '.at 
'Greenwich.on'the rat of nedtlldter. fS110|giecemUHiiabl>urs 
-ef 'Sir iGeoege Everest tank among tiic’fhtest .ai^'evesionte «f 
their kind ; and' mars-ospeoially Jiis measurenent of -the niest-' 
dional arc of India, in length, is-accounted .as anrtvallhd 
in the annals-rf the.sdenoe. ila great part ^e todian snrveyiis 
-what he made ik. ... 

His-woike ate-i^iutely ■prqfessioaal i-TTrA paper in voL L of -,the 
Mmmirs lal tfi» Jioi^iU- Afirotiomieal poiotiua out a ni'isioku 

in La Caille’s mBasurement ,«f an , arc of the meridian which He 
Bad discovered dpring sick-leave <rt -the Cape -of Good Hope ; Jisi 
Mfoiiftt tuf IMt tuiaturtmetU V -me arc ofrfflt mimidian IMimin Ithe 
patifUa »/ »8“ 3' and ,■**'’ 7', ■iatnj s.turmmuAHnn <tf 

Arc aj JttMa, as 'AetaiM ItyUmbton iti ifie 
volrttucs uf the Asiatic Society of CatcMtta (London, 1830); An 
accautil of the mcasHrement of two sciVl'ons of-Hie NfWMfsns/ Afc of 
India houndet hy the.^tillsU of .18° 3' 15*, *4° y' tr', and.to’ 30' 
wTS^ifLoadon, 1A47), 

EVEREST, MOUNT, the highest meuntaintBi .the world- ilt 
'is-ia’pa^af.'theiiixBafUyas situated iii,lMepal.>alniorf:;'pr«cisely 
'onitbe inteigection of the meridian 87 lE-dong. -with ,tlte pwaUel 
a8 N. Jat l-ts.eievwtinn as at,present tdeterrawed (lyo.trfgooo- 
metrioal'obserwation is x9,ooa:ft, bpt'it ■is;possible ihat fwther 
investigation into the value of refraction; «t such altitudes will 
result in placung the summit even, higher. It has been confused 
with a peak -to the-west -of it caUed Gaurisankar (by .Schlagitst- 
woit), which is more than 5900 ft. lower; b^t jthe.phservatiuns 
of Captain Wood from peaks .near Khatmandu, in Nepal, and 
those of the same officer, and of 'Major .Ryder, from ti»e route 
-between Lhasa and .the sources -of the Bwbmaputra in 1904, 
have definitely fixed -tire relative position of the two mountain 
masses, and concluaively proved that .there is-no higher peak 
than. Everest in the Himalayan -system. The peak possesses 
no distinctive -native .name and has been called Eveiest after 
Sir Geoigo Everest (-/lai), who completed the .trigonometrical 
survey of -the iHimalayas in 1841 arnl first fixed its pos ion and 
altitude. . (T, H. H.'°) 

EVEBEIT, ALSXARSES HlLlt (1790-.Z-847), American 
author and diplomatist, ires bom in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
the r9th of March 1790, He was the son of Rev. Oliver Evecett 
(1753-1803), a Congregatiorjal -minister in. Boston, and the 
brother of Edward,Everett.»;Hftgraduated at Harvard in 1806, 
taking , tiie highest rhonours of his year, though the youngest 
memberiof -his class. Be spent one yearas a teacher in Phillip’s 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, and then began the study -of 
law-in ^.office;Of Jolm Quincy Adains. In 1809 Adams was 
appomted minister to Russia, and .-Everett accompanied him-as 
his private secretary, remaining -attached to the American 
- legation in-Russia-until 1811, .-He was seeretary-of the. American 
legion atdhe Hague in 1815-1816,.and.er^orge-d'e^wrer thare 
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fMB 1818 to 1834. From 1835 to 1839, during the piesideneji 
of John Quincy Adams, he wai the United States minister to 
Spain. At that tjme Spain recognized node'of the governments 
estabJished by he* revolted colonies, and Everetrbecame the 
medium of all communications between the Spanish government 
and the .several nations of Spanish origin which had been estab¬ 
lished, by succcessful revolutions, on the other side of the ocean. 
Everett was a member of the Massachusetts legislature in 1830- 
1835, was president of Jefferson College in Louisiana in 184a- 
1844, and was appointed commissioner of the United States to 
China in 1845, but did not go to that country until the follow¬ 
ing year, and died on the 39th of May 1847 ttf Canton, China. 
Everett, however, is knJwn gather as a man of letters than as 
a diplomat. In addition to numerous articles, published chiefly 
in the Sorth American Review, of which he was the editor from 
1835 to 183s, he wrote: Europe, or a General Survey of the 
Political Situation of the Principal Powers, with Conjectures on 
their Future Prospects (1822), which attracted considerable 
attention in Europe and was translated into German, French 
and Spanish ; New Ideas on Population (1822); America, or a 
General Survey of the Political Situation of the Several Powers 
of the Western Continent, with Conjectures on their Future Pros¬ 
pects (1827), which was translated into several Europwn lan¬ 
guages ; a volume of Poems (1845); and Critical and Miscellane¬ 
ous Essays (fint series, 1845 ; second series, 1847). 

EVEREl^ CHARLES CARROLL (1839-1900), American 
divine and philosopher, was bom on the 19th of June 1839, at 
' Brunswick, Maine. He studied at Bowdoin College, where he 
graduated in 1850, after which he proceeded to Berlin. Subse¬ 
quently he took a degree in divinity at the Harvard Divinity 
School. From 1859 to 1869 he was pastor of the Independent 
Congregational (Unitarian) church at Bangor, Maine. This 
charge he resigned to take the Bussey professorship of theology 
at Harvard University, and, in 1878, became dean of the faculty 
of theology. Interested in a variety of subjects, he devoted 
himself chiefly to the philosophy of religion, and published The 
Science of Thought (Boston, 1869 ; revised 1891). He also wrote 
Fichte's Science of knowledge (1884); Poetry, Comedy and Duty 
(1888); Religions before Christianity ; Ethics far Young 
People {tfigt) ■, The Gospel of Paul{i&gi'j He died at Cambridge 
on the i6th of October 1900. 

EVERETT, EDWARD (1794-1865), American statesman and 
otator, was bom in Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the nth of 
April i' 794. He was the son of Rev. Oliver Everett and the 
brother of Alexander Hill Everett (?.?'.). His father died in 
1802, and his mother removed to Boston with her family after 
her husband’s death. At seventeen Edward Everett graduated 
from Harvard College, taking first honours in his class. While 
at college he wa^ the chief editor of The Lyceum, the earliest 
in the series of college journals published at the American 
Cambridge. His earlier predilections were for the study of law, 
but the advice of Joseph Stevens Buckminster, a distinguished 
preacher in Boston, led him to prepare for the pulpit, and as a 
preacher he at once distinguished himself. 'He was called to 
the ministry of the Brattle .Street church (Unitarian) in Boston 
before he was twenty years old. His-serrtions attracted wide 
attention in that community, and he gained a considerable 
reputation ns a theologian and a controver-sialist by his pub¬ 
lication in 1814 of a volume entitled Defence of Christianity, 
written in answer to a work. The Grounds of Christianity Exa¬ 
mined (1813), by George Bethune English (1787-1828), an 
adventurer, who, horn in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was in turn 
a student of law and of theology, an editor of a newspaper, and 
a soldier of fortune in Egypt. Everett’s tastes, however, were 
then, as always, those of a scholar ; and in 1815, after a service 
of little more than a year in the pulpit, he resigned his charge 
to accept a professorship of Greek literature in Harvard College. 

After nearly five years spent in Europe in preparation, he 
entered with enthusiasm on his duties, and, for five years more, 
f«#e a vigorous impulse, not only to the study of Greek, but to 
All the work of the college. In January 1820 he assumed the 
charge 4»f the North American Review, which now became a 


quarterly; and he was iiidefat%|ible duiw tin fsor ftan of 
his editorship in Contributing on a great variety of subjects,. 
From 1825 to 1835 he was a member of the National House of 
Representatives, supportii% generally the administration of 
President J. Q. Adams and opposing that of Jackson, which 
succeeded it. He bore a part in almost every important debate, 
and was a member of the committee of foreign affairs during 
the whole time of his service in Congress. Everett was a member 
of nearly all the most important select committees, such as those 
on the Indian relations of the state of Georgia, tiie Apportion¬ 
ment Bill, and the Bank of the United States, and drew the 
report either of the majority or the minority. The report on the 
congress of Panama, the leading measure of the first session of 
the Nineteenth Congress, was drawn up by Everett, although he 
was the youngest member of the committee and had just entered 
Congress. He led the unsuccessful opposition to the Indian 
policy of General Jackson (the removal of the Cherokee and other 
Indians, without their consent, from lands guaranteed to them 
by treaty). 

In 1835 he was elected governor of Massachusetts. He brought 
to the duties of the office the untiring diligence which was the 
characteristic of his public life. We can only allude to a few 
of the measures which received his efficient support, e.g. the 
establishment of the board of education (the first of such boards 
in the United States), the scientific surveys of the state (the first 
of such public surveys), the criminal law commission, and the 
preservation of a sound currency during the panic of 1837, 

Everett filled the office of governor for four years, and was then 
defeated by a single vote, out of more than one hundred thousand. 
The election is of interest historically as being the first important 
American election where the issue turned on the question of the 
prohibition of the retail sale of intoxicating liquors. In the 
following spring he made a visit with his family to Europe, In 
1841, while residing in Florence, he was named United States 
minister to Great Britain, and arrived in London to enter upon 
the duties of his mission at the close of that year. Great ques¬ 
tions were at that time open between the two countries—the 
north-eastern boundary, the affair of M'Leod, the seizure of 
American vessels on the coast of Africa, in the course of a few 
months the affair of the “ Creole,” to which was soon added the 
Oregon question. His position was more difficult by reason of 
the frequent changes that took place in the department at home, 
which, in the course of four years, was occupied successively by 
Messrs Webster, Legure, Upshur, Calhoun and Buchanan. From 
all these gentlemen Everett received marks of approbation and 
confidence. 

By the institution of the special mission of Lord Ashburton, 
however, the direct negotiations between the two governments 
were, about the time of Everett’s arrival in London, transferred 
to Washington, though much business was transacted at the 
American legation in I.ondon. 

Immediately after the accession of Polk to the presidency 
Everett was recalled. P'rom January 1846 to J849, as the 
.successor of Josiah Quincy, he was president of Harvard College. 
On the death, in October 1852, of his friend Daniel Webster, to 
whom he had always been closely attached, and of whom he was 
always a confidential adviser, he succeeded him os secretary of 
stjite, which post he held for the remaining months of Fillmore’s 
administration, leaving it to go into the Senate in 1853, as one 
of the representatives of Massachusetts. Under Uie work of 
the long session of 1853-1854 his health gave way. In May 
1854 he resigned his seat, on the orders of his physician, and 
retired to what was called private life. 

But, ® it proved, the remaining ten years of his life most widely 
established his reputation and influence throughout America. 
As early as 1820 he had established a repuSation as an orator, 
such as few men in later days have enjoyed. He was frequently 
invited to deliver an “oration ” on some topic of historical or other 
interest. With him these “ orations,” instead of being the 
ephemeral entertiinments of an hour, became careful studies 
of some important theme. Eager to avert, if possible, the im¬ 
pending conflict of arms between the North and South, Everett 
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spared an “ oratioij ” on George Washington, which he de¬ 
livered in every part of America. In this way, too, he raised 
more than one hundred thousand dollars, for the purchase of 
the old home of Washington at M#unt Vernon. Everett also 
prepared for the Encyclopaedia Britannica a biographical sketch 
of Washington, which was published separately in i86o. In 
i860 Everetif was the candidate of the Constitutional-Union 
(“ Know-Nothing ”) party for the vice-presidency, on the ticket 
with John Bell but received only 39 electoral votes. 

During the Civil War he zealously supported the national 
government and was called upon in every quarter to speak at 
public meetings. He delivered the last of his great orations at 
Gettysburg, after the battle, on the consecration of the national 
cemetery there. On the 9th of January 1865 he spoke at a public 
meeting in Boston to raise funds for the southern poor in 
.Savannah. At thsit meeting he caught cold, and the immediate 
result was his death on the 15th of January 1865; 

In Everett’s life and career was a combination of the results 
of diligent training, unflinching industry, delicate literary tastes 
and unequalled acquaintance with modem international politics. 
This combination made him in America ati entirely exceptional 
person. He was never loved by the political managers; he was 
always enthusiastically received by assemblies of the people. 
He would have said himself that the most eager wish of his life 
had been for the higher education of his countrymen. His 
orations have been collected in four volumes (1850-1859). A 
work on international law, on which he was engaged at his death, 
was never fmi.shed. Allibone records 84 titles of his books and 
published addre.sses. (E. E. H.) 

EVERETT, n city of Middle.sex county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
adjoining Chelsea and 3 m. N. of Boston, of which it is a resi¬ 
dential suburb. Pop. (1880) 4159 ) (** 9 °) U) 0 <>*) (’ 9 °°) 
24,336, of whom 6R.S2 were foreign-born; (1910, census) 
33,484. It covers an urea of about 3 sq. m. and is served by 
the Boston & Maine railway and by interurhan electric lines. 
Everett has the Frederick K. Parlin memorial library (1878), the 
Shute memorial library (1898), the Whidden memorial hospital 
and Woodlawn cemetery (176 acres). The principal manufac¬ 
tures arc coke, chemicals and boots and shoes; among others are 
iron and structural steel. According to the U.S. Census of 
Manufactures (1905), “ the coke industry in Everett is unique, 
inasmuch as illuminating gas is the primary product and coke 
really a by-product, while the coal used is brought from mines 
located in Nova Scotia.” The value of the city’s total factory 
product increased from $4,437,180 in 1900 to $6,135,650 101905 
or 38-3 %. Everett was first settled about 1630,' remaining a 
part of Malden (and being known as South Malden) until 1870, 
when it was incorporated as a township. It was chartered as 
a city in 1892. 

EVERET'T, a city, a sub-port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Snohomish county, Washington, U.S.A., on Puget Sound, at 
the mouth of the Snohomisli river, about 35 m. N. of Seattle. 
Pop. (1900) 7838;, (1905, state estimate) 25,000. The city is 
served by the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern railways, 
being the western terminus of the latter’s main transcontinental 
line, by interurbnn electric railway, and by several lines of 
Sound and coasting freight and passenger steamboats. Everett 
has a fine harbour with several large iron piers. Among ^ts 
principal buildings are a Carnegie library, a Y.M.C.A. building 
and two hospitals. The buildings of the Pacific College were 
erected here by the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in 1908. 
The city i.s in a rich lumbering, gardening, farming, and copper-, 
gold- and silver-mining district. ’ITiere is a U.S. assayer’s office 
here, and there are extensive shipyards, a large paper mill, iron 
works, and, just outside the city limits, the smelters of the 
American Smelters Securities Company, in connexion with which 
is one of the two plants in the United States for saving arsenic 
from smelter fumes. Lumber interests, however, are of most 
importance, and here are some of the largest lumber plants in 
the Pacific Northwest. Red-cedar shingles Ve an important 
product. Everett was settled in 1891 and was incorporated in 
1893. Its rapid growth is due to its favourable situation as a 


commercial port, its transportation facilities, and its nekrhess 
to extensive forests whence the material for its chief inditstries 
is obtained. , 

EVERGLifDra, an American lake, about 8000 sq. m. jn area, 
in which are numerous half-submerged islands; situated in the 
southern part of Florida, U.S.A., m Lee, De Soto, Dade and 
St Lucie counties. West of it is the Big C)^ress Swamp. The 
floor of the lake is a limestone basin, extending from' Lake 
Okechobee in the N. to the extreme S. part of tfe state; and 
■die lake varies in depth from i to 12 ft., its water being pure 
and clear. The surface is above tide level, and the lake is 
enclosed, probably on all side.?, within an outcropping limestone 
rim, averaging about 10 ft. above ^ean low tide, and approach^ 
ing much nearer to the Atlantic on the E. than to the •gulf on the 
W. There are several small outlets, such as the Miami river and 
the New river on the E. and the Shark river on the S.W., but 
no streams empty into the Everglades, and the water-supply is 
furnished by springs and precipitation. There is a general south¬ 
easterly movement of the water. The soil of the islands is very 
fertile and is subject to frequent inundations, but gradually 
the water area is being replaced by land. The vegetation is 
luxuriant, the live oak, wild lemon, wild orange, cucumber, 
papaw, custard apple and wild rubber trees being among the 
indigenous speeies ; there are, besides, many varieties of wild 
flower's, the orchids being especially noteworthy. Tlie fauna 
is also varied ; the otter, alligator and crocodile afc found, also 
the deer and panther, and among the native birds are the ibis, ^ 
egret, heron and liinpkiu. There are two seasons, wet and dry, 
but the climate is equable. 

Sy.stemntic exploration has been prevented by the dense 
growth of saw gra.ss (Cladium effusum), a kind of sedge, with 
sharp, .saw-toothed leaves, which grows everywhere on the muck- 
covered rock basin and extends .several feet above the shallow 
water. The first white man to enter the region was Esealente 
de Fontenada, a Spanish captive of an Indian chief, who riamed 
the lake Laguno del Espiritu Santo and the islands Cayos del 
Espiritu Santo. Between 1841 and 1856 various United States 
military forces penetrated the Everglades for the purpose of 
attacking and driving nut the Seminnles, who took refuge here. 
The most important explorations during the later years of the 
19th century were those of Major Archie P. Williams in 1883, 
James E. Ingraham in 1892 and Hugh L. Willoughby in 1897. 
The Seminole Indians were in 1909 practically the only inhabi¬ 
tants. In 1850 under the “ Arkansas Bill,” or Swamp aiTd Over¬ 
flow Act, practically all of the Everglades, which the state had 
been urging the federal government to drain and reclaim, were 
turned over to the state for that purpose, with the provision 
that all proceeds from such lands be applied to their reclamation. 

A board of trustees for the Internal Improvenjcnt Fund, created 
in 1855 and having as members ex officio the governor, comp¬ 
troller, trca.surer, attorney-general and commissioner-general, 
sold and allowed to railway companies much of ^he grant. 
Between 1881 and 1S96 a private company owning 4,000,000 
acres of the Everglades attempted to dig a canal from Lake 
Okechobee through Lake Hicpochee and along the Caloosa- 
hatchee river to the Gulf of Mexico ; the canal was closed in 
1902 by overflows. Six canals were begun under state control 
in 1905 from the lake to the Atlantic, the northernmost at 
Jensen, the southernmost at Ft. Lauderdale; the total cost, 
estimated at $1,035,000 for the reclamation of 12,500 sq. m., 
is raised by a drainage tax (hot to exceed 10 cents per acre) 
levied by the trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund and 
Board of Urain-age commissioners. The small area reclaimed 
prior to that year (1905) was*found very fertile and particularly 
adapted to raising sugar-cane, oranges and garden truck. 

Sec Hugh L. Willoughby ’.s Across the Everglades (Philadelplila, 
1898), and especially an article “ The Everglades of Florida by 
Edwin A, Dix and John M. MacGonigle, in the Century Magatins 
for February 1903. 

EVERGREEN, a general term applied to plants which arw 
always in leaf, as contrasted with deciduous trees wfiich 
are bare for some part of the year (see HoRTicuLTuaE). la 
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tenqiente or colder zone* where a season invouTable t» veget%>' 
tion is succeeded by an uofavouiable or winter season, leaves of 
evergreens must be protected from the frost and cold drying 
winds, and are ^refore. tougher or more lesthety in texture 
than tiiose of deciduous trees, and irequently, as in pines, firs 
and other cooufers, araneedle-Jiire, thusopposing a much smaller 
surface to the drying action of cold winds. The number of 
seasons for which the leaves iaat varies in diSerent plants; every 
season some of the older leaves fall, whde iww ones ate negularfy 
produced. The common English biamhle is practically eve(>- 
green, the leaves lasting through winter and until the new leaves 
are developed next spring. In privet also the leaves fall after the 
production of new ooe^in the next year. la other cases the 
leaves last several years, as in uonifers, and may sometimes 
he found on eleven>yeur>old shoots. 

EVBRiASTUlG, or Immoktxslx, a plant belonging, to the 
divisioa luhuU-^at of the natural order Compositae, Icnown 
botanically as Heluhrysum erimtak. It is a native of NtH'th 
Africa, Crete,, and the piaxts. of Asia bordering on the Mediter- 
eamean; and it is cultivated in many parts of Europe. It £rst 
became known in Europe ahouit the year 1629, and has been culti~ 
vated since.1815. In cummun with several other plants of the 
same group, known as “ everlastings,” tbe immortelle plant 
possesses a large involucre of dry scalo-like or scarious bracts, 
which prc.serve their appearance when dried, provided the plant 
be gathered h proper condition. The chief supplies of Hiiickry- 
sum uritiiiale come from lower Provence, wliere it is cultivated 
in large quantities on the ground sloping to the Mediterranean, 
in positions well exposed to the sun, and usually in plots sur¬ 
rounded by dry stone walls. The finest flowers are grown on the 
slopes of liandoJs and Crotat, where the plant begins to flower in 
June. It requires a light sandy or stony soil, and is very readily 
injured by rain or heavy dews. It cun bo propagated in quantity 
by means of offsets from the older stems. The flowering stems 
are gathered in June, when the bracts arc fully devciuped, all the 
fully-expanded and immature flowers being pulled off and re¬ 
jected. A widl-manoged plantation is productive for eight or 
ten years. The plant is tufted in ks growth, each plant prodoc- 
ing 60 or 70 stems, while each stem produces on average of 20 
Ih^is. About 400 such stems weigh a kilogramme. A hectare 
of ground will pmdnce 40,00a plants, bearing from 2,4001,000 to 
2,1500,000 stems, and weighing from 5,^ to 6j tuns, or from 2 to 
3 tons per acre. The colour of the bracts is a deep yellow. 
The nakural flowers arc commonly used, for garlands fur tlie dead, 
or plants dyed black arc mixed with the yellow ones. The plant 
is also dyed green oromr)g[e-red,.and thus employed for bouquets 
or other ornatucntal purposes. 

Otlier species of ileliehrysmn and species of allied genera with 
scarious heads of flowers are also known as “ everlastings.” One 
of the best known is the Aus.tralian species II. bracteaium, with 
several varieties, iucludiog double forms, of different colours ; 
U. vestitum (Cape of Good Hope) has white satiny heads. Others 
are species of Ilelipterum (West Austnalia and South Africa), 
Avtmubium and Waitiia (Australia) and Xerttnthemum (south 
Europe). Several members of tlie natural order'Amarantacoae 
have also “ everlasting ” flowers ; such are Qomphrena globusa, 
with rounded or oval heads of white, orange, rose or violet, 
scarious bracts, and' Celatia ^yramiddis, with its elegant, loose, 
pyramidal inflorescences, frequently- these everlastings are 
mixed witli bleached grasses, as Laguruf. ovatus, Briza maxima, 
Btamus brizaejormis, or with the leaves of the Cape silver tree 
{Leueadendum argetUeum), to form bouquets or ornamental 
groups. 

SVGSSLEiY, CttABLES SHAW.LEFEVBE, Viscount (1794- 
1888), speaker of the Sritish House of Commons, eldest son of 
Mr Charles Shaw (who assumed his wife’s name of Lefevre in 
addition to his own on his marriage), was bom in London on the 
nnd of February 1794, anil educated at Winchester and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was called to the bar m 1819, 
and though a diligent student was also 4, kc^ sportsman. 
Karxying a daughter of Mr Samuel Whitbread, whose wife was 
tte sister of Earl Grey, afterwards pretuiecj he tkas. became 


connected with two inflviential political familus, and in r-83o iw 
entered the House of Commons.aa tnerablHr for D»WBton,in the 
Libeial mtereat. hi 1831 he was returned, after a severepoatest, 
os oneof tbe county,members for Hampshice, in which he resided; 
•and after the passing oi the Bmforat Act of r832 he was elected 
for tbe Northnn Division of the oounty. For some yeaia Mr < 
Shaw Lefevre was chairman of a eommktee on*petitwns for 
private bills. In 1835 he was ehaimm. of a committee m 
agricultucai distress, but os his .repoct was not accepted by the 
'House, he ptdflished k as a pamphlet addressed to his con¬ 
stituents.. He acquired a high reputation in the House of 
Commons for his judkial fairness, combined wkh singular tact 
and courtesy, and when Mr James Abercromt^ mtired in 2.839^ 
ho was nominated os the Liberal candidate for the.diair. Tim 
Conservatives put forward Henry Goulburn, hut Mr Shaw 
Lefevre was elected by 317 votes to 299. The period was one of 
fierce party conflict, and the debates were frequently very 
acrimonious; but die dignity, temper and finnness of the new 
speaker were never at fault. In 1857 he had served longer than 
any of his predecessors, except, the celebrated Arthur Ooslow 
(1^1-1768), who was speaker for more than 33 years in five 
successive parliaments. Noticing on a pension, be was raised 
to the peerage os Viscount Eversley of Heckfieki, in tlie county 
of Southampton. Hk appearances in tbe House of Lords were 
very infrequent, but in his own county he was active in the 
public service. From iSsplie was an ecclesiastical commissioner, 
and he was also appointed a trustee of the Ilcitish Museum. 
He died art the 2&U1 of December 1888, the viscountcy becoming 
I c.vtinct. 

His younger brother. Sir John Geqroe Shaw LEravia; (1797- 
1879), who was senior wrangler at Cambridge in 1818,,had a long 
and distinguished career as a public official. He was under¬ 
secretary for the colonies, and had much to do with the intro- 
duction of tlie aew poor law in 1834, and with the foundation 
of the colony of South Australia; then having served on several 
important commissions he was made clerk of the parliaments in 
1855, and in the same year became one of the first civil service 
commissioners. He helped to found tbe university of London, 
of which he was vkc-Ghancellet for twenty years, and also the 
Atlienoeum Club. He died on. tlie soth of August 1879. 

The lattear’s son, Geohok John Shaw Lefevre (b. 1832), 
was created Baron Eversley in 2906, in recognition of kmg and 
prominent services to the Liberal party. He had filled the 
following offices:—civil lord of the admiralty, 1S56; secretary 
to tlie board of trade, 1869—1871 ; under-secretary, home 
office, 1871; secretary to the admiralty, 1871-1874; first 
commissioner of wturks, 1881-1883; postmaster-general, 1883- 
1884; first coronrissiuner of works, 1892-189.3; president of 
local government board, 1894-1895; chairman of royal com¬ 
mission on agriculture, 1893-1S96. 

EVESHAM, B market-town and municipal borough m the 
Evesham parliamentary division of Worcestersfiire, England, 
107 m. VV.N.W, of London by the Great Western railway, and 
15 m. S.E. by E. of Worcester, with a station on the Redditch- 
Ashchurch branch uf the Midland railway. I'op. (1901) 7101. 
It lies on tlie right (mirth) bonk of the Avon, in the rich and 
beautiful Vale of Evesham. The district is devoted to market¬ 
gardening and orchards, and the trade of the town is mainly 
^icultural. Evesham is a place of considerable antiquity, a 
Benedictine house having been founded here by St Egwin in 
the 8th century. It became a wealthy abbey, but was almost 
wholly destroyed at the Dissolution. The churchyard, however, 
is entered by a Norman gateway, and there survives also a 
magnificat isolated bell-tower dating from 1533, of the best 
ornate Perpendicular workmanship. The abbey swalls surround 
the .churchyard, but almost the only other nainant is a single 
Decorated arch. Close to the bell-tuwor, however, are the two 
parish churches of St I.awrei3ce and of All Sousts, tbe former 
of the i6th Century, the latter containuig Early English work, 
and the ornate ohSipel of Alibot Lkhfield, who erected the betlr 
tower. Other buildings include an ElizaJoethan town hall, the 
grammar school, founded, by Abbot Lichfield, and the .pkituresqoe 
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Everitetft(fftMiNM, Etiimmiti^gn%vp Mosnd t!be SeOe^ie^ 
ajrf had evo^fly beceiwe'ftf some iiwpBrtance'eM a trodr 
'jug oentre k tos$, wfitm ESwarB' ttw'Qmffflsor gave'it a rftarkot 
«i^ the pri^^tms ^ a coiftMenisff Itmft. h ie'uneertaiR"it%eti 
■the- towttiirst lieeeHwe'« ftoreiigh, but the Itomesday stateiftewt' 
that tbe meft paid i«. may HidioaWthe-eahteiWt"^ a mate m 
loss' sigtffiieef body ef tradASAett. Betbrft the burgesses 
'werohftiakrg the tosm ut a iee'larM rent of twenty marts, bat 
ifbe abbot stffl had prattiofl eofttrol of the' town, Kfrtfhis steward 
presided over the ■eowt at Whi^ the baiiiffs were-ehoeen. Mter 
Ifhc 'Bifcoltttion the manor with the markets and feirs and other 
privilteges was granted to 'Sir ISrfBp Hoby, who increased his 
power over the town by persuading the burgesses to agree that, 
after they had nonrinated six candidates for the offiee of bailM, 
the steward of the eourt instructed by him should indicate the 
two to he Chosen. This privilege was contested by Queen 
I!Iuai>eth, hut When the ease was taken before the court tit the 
exchequer it wsb decided in favour of Sir Philip’s heir. Sir 
Bdwara Hoby. In 1604 James I. granted the buigesses their 
first charter, but in the Mowing year, by a second charter, he 
incorporated Eveshans' with the village of Bengeworth, and 
granted that the borough shottW be governed by a mayor and 
seven aMermen, to whom he gave the power of holding markets 
and fairs and several other privileges which hud formerly lielonged 
to tie- Mrd of the manor. Evesham received two later charters, 
bvit in ififfS that of 1605 was restored and still remains the govern¬ 
ing charter of the borou^. Evesham retemed two members 
to parliament in rayy arol again in 1337, after which date the 
privilege lapsed until r6o4. I t.s two members were reduced tO' one 
by the act of 1867, and the borough was disfranchised in tSSy. 

Evesham' gave- its name to the famous battle, fought on the 
4th of August isdy, between the forces of .SHnort de Sfontfort, 
earl of Leicester, and the royalist army under Prince Ediward. 
After a ma.sterly campaign, in which the 'pritice had succeeded 
in defeating Leicester in tho valleys of the Severn and Usk, and 
had destroyed the foreeS of the younger Mowtfort at Kenilworth 
before he could effect a iunrtioft with the main body, the riyalist 
forces approached Evesham in the morning of the 4th of August 
m time to intercept Iicicestcr’s march towards KenilwoTth. 
Caught in the bend of tbe river Atvon by tho con verging cohimriB, 
and surrounded on all sides, tic old carl attempl^ to cut his 
way out of the town to the northward'. At first the fury of hk 
assault forced back the superior numbers of the prince; but 
.Simon’s Welsh levies melted a'Way and his enernks closed the 
last avenue of -escape. The final struggle took plaee tm Green 
Hill, a little to the north-west of the town, where tbe devoted 
friends of de Montfort fernsed a ring round theit leader, and died 
with him. Ihc spot is marked with an oljelisk. 

BVIDENCE (lyat. evfSfitfm, mderi, to appear clearly), a term 
which may be defined briefly' as denoting the facts presented to 
the mind of a person for the pnrpose of enabling him to deckle 
a dispttted (juestiort. Evidence in the widest sense inchjdes all 
such facts, and reference may 'he made to the article Isjgio for 
the science or art of ■dealing' with the proper way of drawing 
Correct conclusions and the nature of proof. In a narrower 
sense, however, evidence HiCludes in Engii.sh law only such fatts 
as are allowed to be so pre.sented in the course of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings. Thus we say that a fact is not evidence, meaning 
thereby that it is not admissible as evidence in aocorctonce with 
the rules o.r English law. The law of legal evidence is part of the 
law of procedure. It determines the kinds of evirianfe which 
may be produced in judiekt proceedings, and regulates the mode 
in whk-Ii, and the ■ conditions under which, evidence may be 
produced and tested. 

The English law of evidence is of comparatively modern growth. 
It enshrines certain maxims, some derived from Roman law, 
some mvented by Coke, who, as B. Thayer says, 

* ’*'■ “ spawned Latin Inuxims freely.” But for the most 

part it was built up by English judges in tire course of the 
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%y stAWtofy enaetrhtnft' 'Of the tgth ■Ctentrtry. Ewly TetfeABij 
^ocedUtA ktiew ifothfag tH evide&ee-in the Bfodetn aetitt-, )oK 
’As'4e knew WOthh^ e( 'Iril^' in the lAodeth AAg&, 'WIiAft ft IcM# 
-Was "proofe.” There wtee two- modes of prodf, onIfiAH miB 
otrths. -BbfA were appeafa t» ^ SHpeftrtturtd. tfw fathe^l 
■eotfifetft was a bflatertfl ordeal. Prool Mlewetf, ihrteatS »# pw- 
ceding, judjgmeitt. A ju(%nWirt Of‘the eoWt, caMd by GtitraHti 
WitlAfo dhe SetOcimMHd, -aM by If. M. Hie ’‘medM 

jbagment," efwmdW'that orc of tho ■tww. Iftkatwa- ttaso. prAtm 
his ease, hy hft hotfy fh battle, of by a AWertwOd otdeol, of By 
ata oath with ootlwliefpefa, of by the oaHis of wflftesSeA. ’Re 
eouft had nodeshe to hwrar we^fcWmflieting testimony* Tb 
do AO would have been to e x er ci l e critical facSltiee, wWCh ■tite 
couTtt did not possess, and the exercise of whieh Would have been 
foreign to the Whole spirit of the age. TheErigant upon Whom 
the burden Of furnishing proof was imposed' had a oertfthv task 
to perform. If he performed ft, he won ; if he 'Briled, Im test. 
Tbe number of oath-helpers vai^ m distent Cases, tstS wsls 
determined by the hw or by ■the court. They Were probably, 
at the outset, kinsmen, who would have had to take ap (hie 
blood-fend. At a later stage they hecame wetnesses to Charnetes. 
In the cases, comparativeTy rare, where the oaflhs of witOASSAs 
were admitted- as proof, their oaths differed materih^ frort the 
sworn testimony of modam courtB. As a role no one ontAd 
testify to a fact unless, when the fact happened, h*w«s sOtemnty 
” taken to witness.” Then, when tho witness wa.s adduced, he 
came merely to swear to a set formula. He did not make a* 
promissory oath to answer questions truly. He merely matte Bn 
assertory oath m a prescribe form’, 

In the coorse of the j*th and *3!h centuries the oM formal 
accusatory pfocedttro began to bf^ down, and to be supeS- 
seded by another form ■of proeethwe known as iwyvfrilfo, bfoufist, 
nr tnquite. Its ifeeay was 'hastened by the decree of the fourth 
Lateran Council in 121^', Which forbatte ecclesiastics to tdke part 
in ordeals. The Norman ^dnrmistretive•s^■Atem httrodaced into 
England by the 'Conquest was familiar with a method Wf ascer¬ 
taining and determining facts by means of a verdict, return or 
finding mmfe on oath by a body Of men drawn from the loeaKfy. 
The system may bo traced to Carofingian, and even eafKtf, 
sources. Het^ H., by instrtutmg the grand asske and the 
four petty assises, placrt -at die disposal of litigants fo certain 
Mtions the opportunity of giving proof 'by the ver^ct of a sworn 
inqnest.of-neighiwora,proef “'by'thecountry.” The system wafe 
grarliially extended to other eases, criminal as well as civil. The 
verdkt given was that of personS’having a general, but wotnoces- 
sarily a particular, acquaintance with the persons', places and 
facts to which the inquiry related. It was, m fect, 'fc'flhdiTw by 
focal popular opinion. Had the findmg of sWeh an foqueSt befen 
treated as final and conclusive in crimHrkf cases, English 
criminal pitrcedure miight, Rkc the eorrtineflti! faqUWften, tbe 
French emfuftr, Imve takemthe path which, in the forciMfr hrt- 
;^age of Fortc.scue (De leuiNius^ Sro.) “ leads to- belt ” (semila 
ipsa rst aS !>tkennam). Fortunately English criminal pnocOdUrt 
took a diffi^nt eotrrsc. The spirit of the old accusatory pro¬ 
cedure was applied to the new procedure by inquest. In serrous 
cases the words- of the jurors, the accusing jurors, weie treated 
not as te.s(imony, but as accusa'tion, the new fndictment was 
treated as corresponding to the old appeal, and the preliminary 
finding by the accusing jury had to be supplemented by tlte 
verdict of another jury. In course of time the second jury wens 
required to base fheir findings trot on their own knowledjp; blit 
on evidence submitted to them. Thus the 'moderti system Of 
inquiry by grand jnry and trial by petty jury wag sra^aHy 
developed. 

A few words may here be said about the parallel dsveloproent 
of criminal procedure on the continent of Europe. The teftdentiy 
in the 12th and ■13th centuries to abolish the old formal methodb 
of procedure, and to give the new procedure the name of inquis?- 
tiun or inquest, Was not peculiar to-x^jiglSiid. Elsewhere (he 
old procedure was breaking down at the same titnc^ .ajid fer 
.skniter reasons. Jt was the grewt pope Immeoit HI., t** pop* 
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the fourth Lateran Council, who introduced the new in- 
iquLjitorial procedure into the canon law. The proccdurt 
'Was applied to cases of heresy, and, sis so applied, especially by 
the Dominicans,‘speedily assumed the features which made it 
infamoQs. “ Every safeguard of innocence was abolished or 
disregarded; torcure was freely used. Everything seems to have 
been done to secure a conviction.” Yet, in spite of its monstrous 
^fects, the inquisitorial procedure of the ecclesiastical courts, 
secret in its methods, unfair to the accused, liaving torture as 
an integral element, gradually forced its way into the temporal 
courts, and may almost be said to have been adopted by the 
common law of western Europe. In connexion witlr this in¬ 
quisitorial procedure coatinental jurists elaborated a theory of 
evidence, or judicial proofs,' wliich formed the subject of an 
extensive liicrature. Under the rules thus evolved full proof 
{plena prubaiio) was csscjilial for conviction, in the absence of 
confession, and the standard of full proof was fixed so high that 
it was in most cases unattainable. It therefore became material 
to obtain confession by some means or other. The most effective 
means was torture, and thus torture beeame an essential feature 
in criminal procedure. The rules of evidence attempted to 
graduate the weight to be atUehed to different kinds of testi¬ 
mony and almost to estimate that weight in numerical terms. 
“Le parlement de Toulouse,” .said Voltaire, “a un usage tri's 
singulier d.uis les preuves par temoins. On admet ailleurs des 
demi-preuveji, . . . nuiis a Toulouse on admet des quarts et des 
huitiemes tie preuves.” Modern continentiil procedure, as em- 
• bodied in the most recent codes, has removed the worst features 
of inquis'itorial procedure, and has shaken itself free from the 
trammels imposed by tlie old theory and technical rules of proof. 
Dut in this, as in other branches of law, France seems to hat-e 
paid the penalty for having been first in the field with codification 
by lagging behind in material reforms. The French Code of 
Criminal Procedure was largely based on Colbert’s Ordonnance of 
1670, and though embodying some reforms, and since amended 
on certain points, still rettiins some of the features of the un- 
reformed procoilure which was condemned in the i8th century by 
Voltaire and the philosaphes. Military procedure is in the rear 
of civil procedure, and the trial of Captain Dreyfus at Rennes in 
1899 presented some interesting archaisms. Among these were 
the weight atuched to the rank and position of witnesses as 
compared with the intrinsic character of their evidence, and the 
extraordinary importance attributed to confession even when 
made under suspicious circumstances and supported by flimsy 
evidence. 

The history of criminal procedure in England has been traced 
by Sir James Stephen. The modern rules and practice as to 
evidence and witnesses in the common law courts, both in civil 
and in criminal cases, appear to have taken shape in the course 
of the 18th century. The first systematic treatise on the 
English law of evidence appears to have been written by Chief 
Baron Gilbert, who died in 1726, but whose Law of Evidence 
was not ptiblished until 1761. In writi&g it he is said to have 
been much influenced by l^ocke.' It is highly pVaised by Black- 
stone as “ a work which it is impossible to abstract or abridge 
without losing some beauty and destroying .the charm of the 
whole ” ; but Bcntham, who rarely agrees with Blackstone, 
•peaks of it as running throughout “ in the same strain of 
anility, garrulity, narrow-mindedness, absurdity, perpetual mis¬ 
representation and indefatigable self-contradiction.” In any 
case it remained the standard authority on the law of evidence 
throughout the remainder of the i8th century. Bentham wrote 
his Rationale of Judicial Evidence, specially applied to English 
Practice, at various times between tlie years 1802 and 1812. 

' Reference may be made to a well-known passage in the Essay 
concerning Human Understanding (Book iv. ch. xv.) : “ The grounds 
of probability are—First, the conlormity of anything with our own 
Jcnowledge, observation and experience. Second, the testimony of 
others touching their observation and experience. In the testimony 
of others is to be considered (i) the number, (2I the integrity, 
ii) the skill of the witnosaos. (4) The design of the author, where 
"it is a testimony out of a book cited. (5) The consistency of the 
Tparts and circumstances of the relation, (6) Contrary testimonies," | 


By this time he liad lost the nervous and simple,style of his 
youth, and required on editor to make him readable. His 
great inteipreter, Dumont, condensed liis views on evidence 
into' the J'raite des preuve^ fudiciaires,, which was published in 
,,1823. Tlie manuscript of the Rationale yeas edited for English 
reading, and to a great extent rewritten, by J, S. Mill, and 
was published in five volumes in 1827. The book had a great' 
effect both in England and on the continent. *The English 
yereion, though crabbed and artificial in style, and unmeasured 
in its invective, is a storehouse of comments and criticisms on the 
principles of evidence and the practice of the courts, which ore 
always shrewd and often profound. Bentham examined the 
practice of the courts by the light of practical utility. Starting 
from the principle that the object of judicial evidence is the 
discovery of truth, he condemned the rules which excluded some 
of the best sources of evidence. The most cluiracteristic feature 
of the common-law rules of evidence was, as Bentham pointed 
out, and, indeed, still is, their exclusionary character. They 
excluded and prohibited the use ,of certain kinds of evidence 
which would be used in ordinary inquiries. In jmrticular, they 
disqualified certain classc.s of witnesses on the ground of interest 
in the subject-matter of the inquiry, instead of treating the 
interest of the witness as a matter affecting his credibility. It 
was against this coiifu.sion between competency and credibility 
that Bentham directed his principal attack. He also attacked 
the system of paper evidence, evidence by means of affidavits 
instead of by oral tc.slimony in court, which prevailed in the 
court of dianeery, and in ecclesiastical courts. Subsequent 
legislation has endorsed his criticisms. Tlie Judicature Acts 
have reduced tlie use of affidavits in chancery proceedings witliin 
reasonable linjits. A series of acts of parliameut have removed, 
stop by step, almost all tlic disqualifications which formerly 
made certain witnesses incompetent to testify. 

Before Bentham’s work appeared, an act of 1814 had removed 
the incompcteiicy of ratepayers as witnesses in certain casc.s 
relating to parishes. Tlie Civil Procedure Act 1833 enacted 
that u witness should not boobjccled to as incompetent, solely 
on the ground that the verdict or judgment would be admissible 
in evidenee for or against him. An act of 1S40 removed some 
doubts as to the competency of ratepayers to give evidence 
in matters relating to their parish. The Evidence Act 1843 
enacted broadly tliat witnesses should not be excluded from 
giving evidence by rea.sou of incapacity from crime or interest. 
The Evidence Act 1851 made parties to legal proceedings ad¬ 
missible witnesses subject to a proviso that “ nothing herein 
contained shall render any person who in any criminal proceed¬ 
ing is charged with the commission of any indictable offence, or 
any offence punishable on summary conviction, competent or 
compellable to give evidence for or against himself or herself, or 
shall render any person compellable to answer any question 
tending to criminate himself or herself, or shall in any criminal 
proceeding render any husband competent or compellable to give 
evidence for or against his wife, or any wife competent or com¬ 
pellable to give evidence for or against her husband.” The 
Evidence (Scotland) Act 1853 made a similar provision for Scot¬ 
land. The Evidence Amendment Act 1853 made the husbands 
and wives of parties admissible witnesses, except that husbands 
and wives could not give evidence for or against each other in 
criminal proceedings or in proceedings for adultery, and could 
not be compelled to disclose communications made to each other 
during marriage. Under the Matrimonial Causes Act 1857 the 
petitioner can be examined and cross-examined on oath at tlie 
hearing, but is not bound to answer any question tending to 
show tl^t he or she has been guilty of adultery. Under the 
Matrimonial Causes Act 1859, on a wife’s petition^for dissolution 
of marriage on the ground of adultery couplqjJ with cruelty or 
desertion, husband and wife are competent and compellable to 
give evidence as to the cruelty or desertion. The Crown Suits 
&c. Act 1865 declared that revenue proceedings were not to 
be treated as criisinal proceedings for the purposes of the acts 
of 1851 and 1853. The Evidence Ptirther Amendment Act 1869 
declared that parties to actions for breach of promise of marriage 
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7ere competent to give evidence in the action, subject to a 
noviso that the plaiiftiff should not recover unless his or her 
estimony was corroborated by some other material evidence, 
t also made the parties to proceeding! instituted in consequence 
)f adulter)', and their husbands and wives, competent to give, 
!vidence, but a witness in any such proceeding, whether a party 
)r not, is not*to be liable to be asked or bound to answer any 
[uestion tending to show that he or she has been guilty of 
.dultery, unless the witness has already given evidence in the 
ame proceeding in disproof of the alleged adultery. There are 
imilar provisions applying to Scotland in the Conjugal Rights 
Scotland) Amendment Act i86i, and the Evidence Further 
^endment (Scotland) Act 1874- Th^ Evidence Act 1877 
iSiets that" on the trial of any indictment or other proceeding 
or the non-repair of any public highway or bridge, or for a 
luisance to any public highway, river, or bridge, and of any 
)ther indictment or proceeding instituted for the purpose of 
;rying or enforcing a civil right only, every defendant to such 
ndictment or proceeding, and the wife or husband of any such I 
lefendant shall be admissible witnesses and compellable to give 
jvidence.” From 1872 onwards numerous enactments were 
massed making persons charged with particular offences, and 
;heir husbands and wives, competent witnesses. The language 
md effect of these enactments were not always the same, but 
the insertion of some provision to this effect in an act creating 
1 new offence, especially if it was punishable by summary 
proceedings, gradually became almost a common form in legis¬ 
lation. In the year 1874 a bill to generalize these particular 
provisions, and to make the evidence of persons charged with 
3'iminal offences admissible in all cases was introduced by Mr 
Gladstone’s government, and was passed by the standing com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons. During the next fourteen 
years bilk for the same purpose were repeatedly introduced, 
cither by the government of the day, or by Lord Bramwell as 
an independent member of the House of Lords. Finally the 
Criminal Evidence Act 1898, introduced by Lord Halsbuty, has 
enacted in general terms that “ every person charged with an 
offence, and the wife or husband, as tne case may be, of the 
person so charged, shall he a competent witness for the defence 
at ever)' stage of the proceedings, whether the person so charged 
is charged solely or jointly with any other person.” But this 
general enactment is qualified by some special restrictions, the 
nature of which will he noticed below. The act applies to 
Scotland but not to Ireland. It was not to apply to proceedings 
in courts-martial unless so applied by general orders or rules 
made under statutory authority. The provisions of the act hai’c 
been applied by rules to military courts-martial, but have not 
yet been applied to naval courts-martial. The removal of dis¬ 
qualifications for want of religious belief is referred to belo>v 
under the head of “ Witnesses.” 

The" act of iSyS finishes for the present the history of English 
legislation on evidence. For a view of the legal literature oil the 
sulijcct it is necessarv to take a step backwards. Early 
LlltrUurt. century Chief Baron Gilbert was superseded 

as an aiitliority on the English law of evidence by the books ol 
T’hillins (1814) and Starkie (1824), w)io were followed by Roscoe 
Prius, 1827; Criminal Cases, iSis), Greenloaf (Ameriean, 
1842), Taylor (ha.sed on Greonleaf, 1848), and Best (1849). In 
1876 Sir James Fitsjaraes Stephen brought out his Digest of the 
Law of Evidence, lia.sed upon tlie Indian Evidence Act 1872, wluch 
he had prepared and p.a.sscd as law member of the council of The 
govemor-genend of India. This Dige.st obtained a rapid and 
wcll-doscrved success, and has materially influenced the form of 
subsequent writings on tlie English law of evidence. It sifted 
out what Stephen conceived to be the main rules of evidence 
from the mass of extraneous matter in which they had been em- 
U'dded. Roscoe’s Digests told the lawyer what thing# must lie 
proved in ordet to sustain particular actions or criminal charges, 
and related as much to pleadings and to substantive law as to 
evidence jiroper. Taylor’s two large volumes were a vast storehouse 
of useful information, but his book was one to consult, not to master. 
Stephen eliminated much of this extraneous matter, and summed up 
his rules in a scries of succinct propositions, supplemented by apt 
illustrations, and couched in such a form that they i^ld be e^ily 
read and remembered. Hence the English Digest, like the Indian 
Act, has been of much educational value. Its most original feature, 
but unfortunately also its weakest point, is its theory of relevancy, 


rondering the multitude of "exclusionary’' rules wbieh had bees' 
lild down by the English, courts, Stephen thought that ha . bad 
discovered the general principle on which those rule*, reposed, gad 
could devise a formula by which the principle cqjild be expressed, 

“ My study ofthe subject,” he says, " botii practically and in books 
has convinced me that the doctrine that all facts in- issue and :relevant 
to the issue, and no others, may be proved, is the unexpressed 
principle which forms the centre of and gives unity to all the express 
negative rules which form the great mass of the law,” The result wag. 
the chapter on the relevancy of facts in the Indian Evidence Act, 
and the definition of relevancy in s. 7 of that act. This defirtitioir 
was based on the view that a distinction could be drawn lietween 
things which were and things which were not causally connectad. 
with each other, and tliat relevancy depended on causal connexion. 
Subsequent criticism convinced Stephen that his definition was in 
some respects too narrow and in othersdtoo wide, and eventnBH)r 
he adopted a definition out of whlcS all reference to caiiHality was 
dropjxid. But even in their amended form tlio provisions abonk 
relevancy are open to serious criticism. The doctrine of relevancy, 
i.e, of the probative effect of facts, is a branch of logic, not of law, 
and is out of place both in an enactment of the legislature and in a 
compendium of legal rules. The ■ necessity under which Stephen 
found himself of extending the range of relevant facts by making It 
include facts “ deemed to be relevant,” and then narrowing it by 
enabling the judge to exclude evidence of facts which are relevant, 
illustrates the difference between the rules of logic and the rules 01 
law. Relevancy is one thing; admissibility is another ; and the 
confusion between them, which is much older than Stephen, is to 
be regretted, Righlly or wrongly English judges have, on practical 
grounds, declared inadmissible evidence of facts, which are relevant 
in the ordinary sense of the term, and which are so treated in non¬ 
judicial inquiries. Under these circumstances the attempt so to 
define relcvancv as to make it conterminous with ^missibility is 
misleading, and most readers of Stephen’s Act and Digest would., 
find them more intelligible and more useful if " admissible " were 
substituted for ” relevant" throughout. Indeed it is hardly too 
much to say that Stephen’s doctrine of relevancy is theoretically 
unsound and practically useless. The other parts of the work contaia 
terse and vigorous statements of the law, but a Procrustean attempt 
to make legal rules square with a preconceived theory has often 
made the language and arrangement artificial, and the work. In 
spite of its compression, still contains rules which, under a raOre 
scientific treatment, would find their appropriate place in other 
branches of the law, These defects ate characteristic of a stroiuc 
and able man, who saw clearly, and expressed forcibly what he did 
see, but was apt to ignore or to deny the existence of what he did 
not see, whose mind was vigorous rather than subtle or accurate, 
and who, in spite of his learning, was somewhat deficient in the 
liistorical sense. But notwithstanding these defects, the con¬ 
spicuous ability of the author, his learning, and his practical 
exjierience, especially in criminal cases, attach greater weight to 
Fits James Stephen's statements than to those of any other English 
writer on the law of evidence. 

The object of every trial is, or may be, to detemiine two 
classes of questions or issues, which are usually distinguished 
as questions of law, and questions of fact, although 
the distinction between them is not so clear as might 
appear on a superficial view. In a trial by jury these two classei 
of questions are answered by different persons. The judge lay* 
down the law. The jury, under the guidanc* of the judge, find 
the facts. It was with reference to trial by jury that English 
rules of evidence were originally framed ; it is by the peculiaritie* 
of this form of trial that many of them are to be explained ; it 
is to this form of trial alone that some of the most important of 
them arc exclusively applicable. The negative, exclusive, or 
exclusionary rules which form the characteristic features of the 
English law of evidence, are the rules in accordance with which 
the judge guides the jury. There is no difference of principle 
between the method of inquiry in judicial and in non-judicial 
proceedings. In either case a person who wishes to find .out 
whether a particular event did or did not happen, tries, in the 
first place, to obtain information from jjersons who were present 
and saw what happened (direct evidence), and, failing this, to 
obtain information from persons who can tell him about facta 
from which he can draw an* inference as to whether the event 
did or did not happen (indirect evidence). But in judicial 
inquiries the information given , must be given on oath, and be 
liable to be tested by cross-examination. And there are rules 
of law which exclude from the consideration of tlie jury certain 
classes of facts which, in an ordinary inquiry, would, or might, 
be taken into consideration. Facts so excluded are said to he 
‘‘qot admissible as evidence,” or “not evidence,” according 
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a(h*hc word is sued in th« wider or- in mmtwK sense. Aed_ 
t^«astsst way of determining whether a fact is or is not evidence' 
ill. the narrower sensCj is first t,o consider whether it has any 
pn the qaiesfipn to be tried, end, if if hssi^tP consider 
whe^t^dt falls wifttinany one .or niptitipf the mlies of «i!KiM$k)0 
laid down by EngUsh law. These rules of eKcdusion are peculiar 
to English law and to systems derived from English law. They 
haye been njuch, criticized, and sopw of them have been repeajcd 
or materiaBy modified by legislation, Most #f them BW he 
traced to directions given « judge in the course ed trying a 
particular case, given with speck) reference to the circumstances 
of that case, but expressed in general langwage, surd, partly 
thnoMgh the influence q{ 4ptt.-writsrs, eventually Wdeoed into 
general rules. In some cases their origiA is only intelUgible by 
reference to obsolete forms of pleading or practice. But in most 
cases they were originally rules of convemejjcc kid down by the 
judge for the assistssicenf the jwy, The ju4geisa.Wh of trained 
eapo-ience, who has So arrivn at a conciusian with the help of 
twelve untrained men, and who is natufally anxious to heepthepi 
straight, and give then) eveiy assistance it) bis power. The 
eaclusiop of certain f 0 |^ of evidcaci^ the jury by 

copitgatiog their attention on the. questions imme^tely before 
them, and by preventing them from lOeing distracted or be¬ 
wildered hy facts wWch cither have no bearwc on the question 
before them, or have sp rpmote a bearing on fijnse questions as 
to be practical^ useless as guides to thetruth, Itakopeevects a 
jury ;kom being misled lay statements theeffoct of which, through 
/.he prejudice they excite, is out of all proportion td thc.if tnje 
wekni. in this, rofipoct the ruies of cxolwsioa.inay ha oompwed 
to biinhws, which hasp a hoise’u eyes bb the rmd‘ hefois tiim. 
la criminal cases the rules of sNclusion secure fair play to the 
aeotised, because, he comes to the trial prepared to jjieeJ a spccj.fic 

charge, and ought nut to. bp suddcftly copfroptsd by atatwneats 
whi^ he bad np reasup to Mpeot weodd be noade against him. 
They pmteot absent persons against statements affecting ttieir 
charaetef. And lastly they prevent the irifinite wa.ste of tinje 
which wpidd ensue in the discussion of a, quastion pf fact if an 
inquiry were ajlpwcd tq WafUili Wd into all the subjeots with 
which that fact is moia or less epmwe^. The purely practioal 
grounds on which the rules are based, according to the view of 
a OTcat jujigp, way be illustrated by sotne remark of Mr Justice 
b) discu^sg tlW' quastipB whediw evdr 
dence of the plaintiff's conduct on other occaskas ought to be 
admitted, he said 

" It is not easy in ajl cases to draw the Jjne and tp define with 
acMlwsy where prohahifity ccase.s and .yieculatiop begins; hut 
we are bound to lay down the ride to the best of our ability. No 
denbt the rale.ae toumhiunc tiie evklenee to that which i&relevaqit 
.and pertlowt tp tli» is oiw pf great iipjportense, apt only as 
regards the parboulitt case, but also wAtii rvictcaoe to. spying tltu 
time of the court, and prevenfing ttic minds of the juty from bofne 
drawn away from the real point tliey have to deckle. . . .. Now it 
appears to tno that tire evidonoe proposed to be givan in this case, 
if admitted., JwooW, not fiavs shown umt it ws probable that 
the contract was subject to the eondfUo.a iswi^ad upoa by the 
defendant. The question may be put tlujs. Does the fact of a person 
having once or many times in liis IHe done a partlePlar act in a 
particular way oialut it laora probahdo that ht.naa done the samo 
thing in tlw same way upon wantthw aad .diftefSnt oecaeiou ? To 
adn-ut auidi speculative evidence wimld, 1 aiwJt, U> fraught with 
g^eat danger. . , , If such evidence were hpld admissible it would 
be dfifSetlllt to say that the defendant might not in itity case, where 
the qaaoHon was whether or not theae boen a sale of goods on 
credit, paBiwitijpgws tn pros.^ tlmt the phuntitf hoid: dsaltwjth other 
pofsojjfi upu# a,certain credit; m;, in ap. smtiw for tsa assault, that 
the plaintiff might not give evidence cn former assaults committed 
by the defendSttt unon other persons, br uptiu other persons of a 
partKular claes, far the purpow of showing tliat .he wan a quamehiome 
individual, bshI there^rs that it. was. highly, probahiu tdsW tfae 
pSjrticuUr charge pf gss^t was well founded. The extent tp whiob 
this sprt of tiling he egrped is iuccmceivablo. , , . Tp obvlgte 
the prejudices, the mjuAice, and the waste Of thno to wliich the 
admission of such'ewdeaOe.mwld'lead, and beartog. in mind the 
ethient to which fit might be panriefl. and that it^usts; are aimtol; 
it js niieesaam wf os4y,to.adhstfi tft tlip rple, baj to lay it dpMm 
^ptly. I think, therplpre, th? laqt ttmt tfis plaintiff bad entered 
jiito, contract? of a particular fcln,d with other persons on other 
mgMflo as could noc'W properly adagdtwd'tn evidsiua wliere no 


custom (ft titok to nwice ouch fcmtsaots, and no oomtieidoii imtwtm? 
such and tbc one in question, wao Shown to exist [HaUinghfim v. 
Head, 1858, 4 C.D. N.S. 388).’^ 

Tlieie is no difference i^ween, the prinpiplea of evidence in, 
civil and b.c,tinjin»l cases,, ahlwi^ there-are aiew special gules, 
such as those relating to ccwfessjpns notj to djfiflg deckratiow, 
which are only applicable to critnipal proDeedwgs. But in dxU 
proceedings the issue? are narrowed by wutual hamissions of 
the parties,fliore use is made of evidence lalteh out of court,such 
as affidawts, ei«},jgsneial}y„ the rules of evidence are less strictly 
applied. It is aften impolitic to object to the admission of, 
evidence, even wlien the objection may be sustained hy previous, 
rulings. The general tendency, sA modem prooeduae rs to place 
a mOTs liberal wid less technieal.eonstnictioiLon rules of evidence, 
cspecklly in civil ewes. In recent volumes .of law reports cases 
turning on the admissibility of evidence are conspicuous by their 
rarity. Various causes have operated in this direction,, of 
them has been the change.in the systenvof pleading, under wliich 
each party now knows hefare th* actual trial the main facts on 
which his opponent relies., Another is the interaction of chaacery 
and common-law praetke and traditions since the Judicature 
Acte, In the cluOTcery enurte the rules pf evidence wore alw^s 
less carefully observed, or, as Westminster would have said, 
Jess understued, than in the courts of common law, A judge 
tryjqg questions of fac.t alone might naturally think tliat blinkers, 
though useful fur a jniy^.are unnaceasary for a judge. And. the 
chancery judge was apt to read bis affidavits first, and tp4eter- 
mine their admissibility afterwards. In the meantime they had 
affected bis mind, 

The tendency of ntodern texVwriters, among whom Professor 
J,. B. Thayer of Harvard, was. perh^s the most 

independent, instpuctive and sngg^tive, is fo reks-ict materially 
tlifi field occupied by the law of evidence, and to relqgate to other 
branches of, die law topics traditionally treated under tba bead 
of evidence, Thus m every way the law of evidence, though 
still embodying some principles of (preat importence, k of less 
comparative importance as a branch of English, law than it was 
half a century ago. Ikgal ruJefi, like (fogputs, have their growth 
and deoay. Erst enmea the judge who. gives a ruling in a parti¬ 
cular case, Them comes,the text-writer; who collects the scattered 
nilii^s, throws them into the form of general propositions, 
cgnuects, them together by some theory, sound or unround, 
and often ignotes. gr obscures their historical origin. After him 
comes the %islaLw who cfyatalhros the prepositions into enact-- 
mente, not idway? to the ^vantage of miwkind. So. als.Q with 
decay. EegW roles,fall into the background, are explained away, 
are Ignored, are denied, axe aYenuied. Much of the English 
law of evidence, is in a st*gq.of decay, 

The subject-matter of the law of evideaoe may be arranged 
differently according to the taste or point of view of .the writer. 
It will be araanged here under the foUoiaing heads Prelimin¬ 
ary Matter j 11. Gasses of Evidenoej HE Kules of Exclusion ; 
IV. DocujneptaTy Evidence ; V. Witnesses-. 

I. PttELIMTNARy MATTBK 

Under this head may be grouped oertaio priaeiples and cen- 
siderations wdiiclt limit the range of matters to whkh evidence 
relates, 

i, Lm and Fod,^Evidence relates only to facts. It. is 
therefore necessary to touch on the distinction between law. 
and facts. Ad qtitttsthnam facti non reipondant judiota; ai 
guaesiipnem juris nan respondent juratores. Tlius Coke, attribut¬ 
ing, after ^is went, to Bractun.a maxim which may have been 
invented by himself. The maxim became the suhje^ of pohtkal 
controversy, end the two rival views are repraipiited' by Pdl- 
teney's lines— 

“ Eo? twelve Honest taoa Have deoidod the .caaw. 

WHo wefodaes alke of the kets aad the.imNs,,' 
and by lord Maasfiald's varkMt— 

•' Who are judges of {acts, hat not Judges of ftws,’* 

The pofftioukr question raised with napeet In the kw effilibiii 





cas aettled by Fox’a Libel 1792. Coke’a maxim describes 
in A,br(wd{[eQeral wt^ tbe disdncdoa between the iunctions o£ 
the judge andxjf the ;u|7,.but is only true subject to important 
qualifications. Judges injury cases ynstantly decide what, may 
he pro^ly called questions of iact, though their action is 
often disguised by the language applied or the procedure eo’ 
ployed. Jurks, in giving a genei^ vexdict, often pnactically 
tolce the law mto thw own bands. The border-line between the 
two dasses of questions is indicated by tbe “ mixed questions 
of law and fact,” to use a common phrase, which arise in such 
:a$es as those relating to “ necessaries,” ^‘due diligence,” 

“neglkence,” “reasonableness,” “reasonable and probahie 
mse.” In tbe treatment of these cases tbe line has been drawn 
iiderently at different times, and two condictiag tendencies 
ire discernible. On the one hand, there is the natural tendency 
to generalize common inferences into legal rules, and to dx legal 
standards of duty. On the other hand, there is the sound instinct 
bat it is a mistake to define and redne too much in these cases, 
ind that the better course is to leave broadly to the jury, under 
be general guidance of tbe judge, the question what would be 
lone by the “ reasonable ” or “ prudent ” man in particular 
:ases. The latter tendency predominates in modem English 
aw, and is reflected by the enactments in the recent acts codify- 
ng the law on bills of exchange and sale of goods, that certain 
questions of reasonableness arc to be treated as questions of 
act. On the same ground rests the dislike to limit tbe right of 
1 jury to give a general verdict in criminal cases. Questions of 
:u$tom begin by being questions of fact, but as tlie custom obtains 
general recognition it becomes law. Many of the rules of the 
English mercantile law were “ found ” as customs by Lord 
Mansdeld's special juries. Generally, it must be remembered 
bat tbe jury act in subordinate co-operation with the judge, 
ind that the extent to which the judge limits or encroaches on 
be province of the jury is apt to depend on the personal idiosyn- 
trasy of the judge. 

2. Judicial Notice .—Zt may be doubted whetlier the subject 
if judicial notice belongs properly to the law of evidence, .and 
whether it does not belong ratlier to the general topic of le^ or 
udicial reasoning. Matters whicli are the subject of judicial 
lutice arc part of the equipment of the judicial mind. It would 
1C absurd to require evidence of every fact; many facts must 
le assumed to be known. The judge,.like the j«iiy;nian, is sup- 
X)sed to bring with him to the consideration of the question 
vhich ho has to try oommon sense, a general knowledge of 
luman nature and the ways of the world, and also knowlodge of 
;hings that “ everybody is supposed to kaow.” Of such matters 
udicial notice is said to be taken. But the ranga of general 
cnowledge is indefinite, and the range of judicial notice has,.for 
'casuns of convenience, been fixal or exfi^ed, both by rulings 
)f the judges and by numerous , enactments of the legislature, 
[t would be impossible to enumerate here the matters of which 
udicial notice must or may be taken. These are to be found 
a the text-books. For present purposes it must suflice to say 
bat they include not only matters of fact of common and certain 
cnowledge, but the law and practice of the courts, and many 
natters connected with the government of the country, 

3. Presumptions.—h presumption in the ordinary sense is an 
nfcrence. It is an argument, based on observation, that what 
las happened in some cases will probably happen in others of fho 
ike nature. Tlie subject of presumptions, so far os they are 
nerc inferences or arguments, belongs, not to the law of evidence, 
ir to law at all, but to rules of reasoning. But a legal presump- 
don, or, us it is sometimes called, a presumption of law, as . dis¬ 
tinguished from a presumption of f^, is something ^re. It 
nay be described, m Stephen's language, as “ a rule of law that 
:ourts and judges shall draw a particulu inference from a 
oarticular fact, or from particular evidence, unless and until 
the truth ” (perhaps it would be bettor to say ‘ soundness ’) 
“ of the inference is disproved.” Courts and legislaturi^ have 
laid.down such rules on grounds of public policy or general con¬ 
venience, and the rules have then to be observed,as^.nil^ of 
positive law, not merely used as part of the. ordinary process of 
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teitfoning,ru: anpimeat. Some texalled jowumptions lan nilw 
&f substantive aiw uociet a disguise. To this class appear to 
belong conclusive presun^ons ef law,” such as, the. rommeai' 
kw pmurapgion that a child under seven yeers of age cannot 
commit a felony. Bo again the nxesumptiA that .eveigr ana 
knowsthe kw Istnerely anawkward way of saying that ignaranca 
of the kw is not alegiU excuse for breaking it. Of true kgai 
presumptions, tbemaj ocity may be dealt with mostapprqpriate^ 
under (uferent bcanches of the substantive, kw, such as the law 
of crime, of property, or of contract, aysd accordingly Stephen 
has includediB iii.Digtstoj iheJ^ 0/ Etiidmu only setae which 
are common to more than one branch of l!he law. The effect 
of a presumption is to Bnpnte to oeilaip facts or groups of facts 
a prima facie significance or operation, and thus, in legal pro¬ 
ceeding to throw upon tbe {^ty against whom it works the 
duty of bringing forward evidence to meet k. According^ the 
subject of presumptions is intimately connected with the suqject 
of the burden of pr^,and tbes^e legal rule may be eiqiresMd 

tionon onesidc,or as throwing.th^urden of proof on^e^b^ 
Thus the rule in Stephen’s Digest, which says that the burden of 
proving that any person has been guilty oi a crime or wrongful 
act is on the person who asserts it, appears in< the article entitled 
“Presumption of Innocence.” Among the more ordinary and 
more important legal presumptions are the presumptinn of 
regularity in proceedings, described generally .as a presumplioa 
amnia esse rtte acta, and including the. presumption that the 
holder of a public office has been cluly appointed, and has du^( 
performed his officki duties, the presumption of t^ J^itJmaqy 
of a child bom during the mother’s marriage,..or wkhin. thA 
period of gestation after her husband’s death,.and the.presomp- 
tions as to life and death. “ A person abowa not to bawe been; 
hi^d of for seven years by those (of apyj wbo;, if he. bad beea 
alive, would naturally have heardt>i-biin, is presumed .to be.dead 
unless the circumstances of the cose are such as to account fee 
his not being heard of without assuming, his. death; but there is 
no presumption as to the. time when be died, and the burden of 
proving bis death at any particular time is upon' the person who 
asserts it. There is no presuiqptioa ” {i.e. ligal presumption) 
“ as to the.age at whieba person.died who is shown to havebeen 
alive at a given time, or as to the order in which two or more 
persons died who are shewn to.have died in. the same accident, 
shipwreck or battle” (Stephen, D<jv,.Brt. pp). A document 
proved or purporting to be thirty years old is presumfd tc be 
genuine, and to have been properly executed and (if ncc^s^^) 
attested if produced from, tbe proper custody. And the Iggal 
pre.sumptton of a “ lost grant,” t.e. the presuinpition thota ri^t 
or alleged right which has been long enjoyed without interrup¬ 
tion liad a legal origin, still survivee in addition to the common 
law and statutory rules of presaiption. • 

4. Burden ef Proof .—The expression emus probeitdi bos ocane 
down from the classical Roman law, and both it and tbeReonan 
maxims, Agenti incumbit probatio, Necessitas prabanii ittcu^tbil 
ei qui dicit non ei qui negat, and Jieus excipienda fit actor,.vav&t 
be read with reference to the Roman system of actions, under 
which nothing was admitted, hut tbe plaintiff’s case was. tried 
first ; then, unless tliat failed, the defendant's on his excepUa 
then, unless that failed, the pkintiff’s on his eeplicaiio^ and so 
on. Under such a system tlie burden wosalwaysun the “actor.” 
In modern kw the phrase “ burden of proof ” may mean one of 
two things, which are often confused—tbe burden of establish' 
ipg the proposition or issue on which the case depends, and tbe, 
burden of producing evidence on any partioular point etthor at 
the beginning 041 at a kter.stoge of tbe case. Tbe burden in the 
' former sense ordinarily rests on the plaintiff or prosecutor. Tbe. 
burden in the ktter sense, that of going forward with evidence 
on a particular point, may shift from side to side as the cate, 
proceeds. The general rule is tbat he who alleges a fact must 
'prove it, whether the allegation is couched in affirmative or 
negative terms^ But this ruie.Is.subject.to.theeffectofpresump« 
tions in partimkr cases, to the principle tbat in.oonsideriqg tha 
amount of evidence necessary, to shift the burden>of proof regfan|( 
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must be had to the opportunities of knowledge possessed by the 
parties respccti^'ely, and to the express provisions of statutes 
directing where tl\e burden of proof is to lie in particular cases. 
Thus many statft|es expressly direct that the prsof of lawful 
excuse hr authority, or the absence of fraudulent intent, is to lie 
on the person charged with an offence. And the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act 1848 provides that if the information or com¬ 
plaint in summary proceedings negatives any exemption, excep¬ 
tion, proviso, or condition in the statute on which it is founded, 
the prosecutor or complainant need not prove the negative, but 
the defendant may jirove the affirmative in his defence. 

II. C14SSES OF Evidence 

Evidence i-. often described as being cither oral or document¬ 
ary. To these two classes should be added a third, called by 
Bcntham real evidence, and consisting of things presented 
itnmedi.itely to the senses of the judge or the jury. Thus the 
judge or jury may go to view any place the sight of which may 
help to an understanding of the evidence, and may inspect any¬ 
thing sufficiently identified and produced in court as material 
to the decision. Weapons, clothes and things alleged to have 
been stolen or damaged are often brought into court for this 
purpose. Oral ev'idcnce consists of the statements of witnesses. 
Ducumcntiry evidence consists of documents submitted to the 
judge or jury by way of proof. The distinction between primary 
and secondary evidence relates only to documentary evidence, 
and will he noticed in the section under that head. A division 
'of evidence from another point of view is that into direct and 
indirect, or, as it is sometimes called, circumstantial evidence. 
By direct evidence is meant the statement of a person who saw, 
or othcrwi.se observed with his senses, the fact in question. By 
indirect or circumstantial evidence is meant evidence of farts 
from which the fact in question may be inferred. The difference 
between direct and indirect evidence is a difference of kind, 
not of degree, and therefore the rule or maxim as to “ best 
evidence ” has no application to it. Juries naturally attach 
more weight to direct evidence, and in some legal systems it is 
only thi.s class of evidence which is allowed to have full probative 
force. In some rcspect.s indirect evidence is superior to direct 
evidence, because, as Paley puts it, “ facts cannot lie,” whilst 
witnessses can and do. On the other hand facts often deceive ; 
that is to say, the inferencc.s drawn from them are often erroneous. 
The circumstances in which crimes are ordinarily committed are 
such that direct evidence of their commission is usually not 
obtainable, and when criminality depends on a state of mind, 
such as intention, that state must necessarily be inferred by 
means of indirect evidence. 

III. Rules of Exclusion 

It seems dcsiraffie to state the leading rules of exclusion in 
their crude form instead of obscuring their historical origin by 
attempting to force them into the shage of precise technical 
propositionTi forming parts of a logically connected system. The 
judges who laid the foundations of our modern lirw of evidence, 
like those who first discoursed on the duties of trustees, little 
dreamt of the elaborate and artificial system which was to be 
based upon their remarks. The rules will be found, as might he 
expected, to be vague, to overlap each other, to require much 
explanation, and to be subject to many exceptions. They may 
he stated as follows:—(i) Facts not relevant to the issue cannot 
be admitted as evidence. (2) The evidence produced must be 
the bast obtainable under the circumstances. (3) Hearsay is 
not evidence. (4) Opinion is not evidence. 

I. Rule oj Rele 7 )ancy. —The so-called rule of relevancy is .some¬ 
times stated by text-writers in the form in which it was laid 
down by Baron Parke in 1837 (Wright v. Doc and Tatham, 7 A. 
and E. 3S4), when he described " one great principle ” in the 
law of evidence as being that “ all facts which are relevant to the 
issue may be proved.” Stated in different forms, the rule has 
been made by Fitzjames Stephen the central point of his theory 
of •(fdenee. But relevancy, in the proper and natural sense, 
have said, is a matter not of law, but of logic. If Baron 


Parke’s dictum relates to relevancy in its natural sense it is hot 
true ; if it relates to relevancy in a narrofr and attificial Sense, 
as equivalent to admissible, it is tautological. Such practical 
importance as the rule ofwelevancy possesses consists, not in 
jvhat it includes, but in what it excludes, and for that reason 
it seems better to state the rule in a negative or exclusive form. . 
But whether the rule is stated in a positive or in a negative form 
its vagueness is apparent. No precise line can he drawn between 
“relevant” and “irrelevant” facts. The two classes shade 
into each other by imperceptible degrees. The broad truth is 
that the courts have excluded from consideration certain matters 
which have some bearing on the question to be decided, and 
which, in that sense, arc relevant, and that they have done so 
on grounds of policy and convenience. Among the matters so 
excluded arc matters which are likely to mislead the jury, or to 
complicate the case unnecessarily, or which are of slight, remote, 
or merely conjectural importance. Instances of the classes of 
matters .so e.xrliided can be given, but it seems difficult to refer 
their exclusion to any more general principle than thi.s. Rules 
as to ei’idcnce of character and conduct appear to fall under this 
principle. Evidence is not admissible to show that the person 
who is alleged to have done a thing was of a disposition or char¬ 
acter whieh makes it probable that he would or would not ha\ e 
done it. This rule excludes the biographical accounts of the 
prisoner which are so familiar in French trials, and is an im¬ 
portant principle in English trials. It is subject to three excep¬ 
tions ; first, that evidence of good character is admissible in 
favour of the prisoner in all criminal cases ; secondly, that a 
pri.soner indicted for rape is entitled to call evidence as to the 
immoral character of the prosecutrix ; and thirdly, that a 
witness may be called to say that he would not believe a previous 
witness on his oath. The exception allowing the pood character 
of a prisoner to influence the verdict, as distinguished from the 
sentence, is more humane than logical, and seems to have bee i l* 
at first admitted in capital cases only. The exception in rapiP 
eases does not allow evidence to be given of specific acts of im¬ 
morality with persons other than the prisoner, doubtless on the 
ground that such evidence would affect the reputations of third 
parties. Where the character of a person is expressly in issue, 
us in actions of libel and slander, the rule of exclusion, as stated 
above, does not apply. Nor does it prevent evidence of bad 
character from being given in mitigation of damages, where the 
amount of damages virtually depends on character, as in cases of 
defamation and seduction. As to conduct there is a similar 
general rule, that evidence of the conduct of a person on other 
occasions is not to be used merely for the purpose of showing the 
likelihood of his having acted in a similar way on a particular 
occasion. Thus, on a charge of murder, the prosecutor cannot 
grive evidence of the prisoner’s conduct to other persons for the 
purpose of proving a bloodthirsty and murderous disposition. 
And in a civil case a defendant was not allowed to show that 
the plaintiff bad sold goods on particular terms toTither persons 
for the purpose of proving that he had sold similar goods on the 
same terms to the defendant. But this general rule must be 
carefully construed. Where several offences are so connected 
with each other as to form parts of an entire transaction, evidence 
of one is admissible as proof of another. Thus, where a prisoner 
is charged with stealing particular goods from a particular place, 
evidence may be given that other goods, taken from the same 
place at the same time, were found in his possession. And where 
it is proved or admitted that a person did a particular act, and 
the question is as to his state of mind, that is to say, whether he 
did the act knowingly, intentionally, fraudulently, or the like, 
evidence may he given of the commission by him of similar acts 
on other occasions for the purpose of proving his «tate of mind 
on the occasion. This principle is most comrSbnly applied in 
charges for uttering false documents or base coin, and not uncom¬ 
monly in charges for false pretences, embezzlement or murder. 

In proceedings for the receipt or possession of stolen property, 
the legislature has txprcssly authorized evidence to be giv'en of 
the possession by the prisoner of other stolen property, or of his 
previous conviction of an offence involving fraud or dishonesty 
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(Prevention of Crima Act 1871). Again, where there is a 
question whether a person committed an offence, evidence may¬ 
be given of any fact supplying a motive or constituting prepara¬ 
tion for the offence, of any subsequent conduct of the person 
accused, which is apparently influenced by the commission of 
the offence, and of any act done 1/ him, or by his authority, in 
consequenoe of the offence. P'us, evidence may be given that, 
after the commission of the alleged offence, the prisoner ab¬ 
sconded, or was in possession of the property, or the proceeds 
of the property, acquired by the offence, or that he attempted 
to conceal things which were or might have been used in com¬ 
mitting the offence, or as to the manner in which he conducted 
himself when statements were made in his presence and hearing. 
Statements made to or in the presence of a person charged with 
an offence are admitted us evidence, not of the facts stated, b-jt 
of the conduct or demeanour of the person to whom or in whose 
presence they are made, or of the general character of the trans¬ 
action of which they form part (under the err gestae rule men¬ 
tioned below). 

2. Hest Evidenee Rule .—Statements to 'he effect of the liest 
evidence rule were often made by Chief Justice Holt about the 
beginning of tin 18th centur)’, and became familiar in the courts. 
Chief Baron Gilbert, in his book on evidence, which must have 
been written before 1726, says that “ the first and most signal 
rule in relation to evidence is this, that a man must have the 
utmost evidence the nature of the fact is capable of.” And in 
the great case of Omichund v. Barker (1744), Lord Hardwicke 
went so far as to say, “ The judges and sages of the law have laid 
down that there is but one general rule of evidence, the best that 
the nature of the case will admit ” (i Atkyns 49). It is no 
wonder that a rule thus solemnly stated should have found a 
prominent place in text-books on the law of evidence. But, 
apart from its application to documentary evidence, it does not 
seem to be more than a useful guiding principle which underlies, 
or may be used in support of, several rules. 

It is to documentary evidence that the principle is usually 
applied, in the form of the narrower rule excluding, subject to 
exceptions, secondary evidence of the contents of a document 
where primary evidence is -obtainable. In this form the rule is 
a rule of exclusion, hut may be most conveniently dealt with 
in connexion with the special subject of documentary evidence. 
As noticed above, the general rule does not apply to the differ¬ 
ence between direct and indirect evidence. And, doubtless on 
account of its vague character, it finds no place in Stephen’s 
Digest. 

3. Hearsay .—The term “ hearsay ” primarily applies to what 
a witness has heard another person say in respect to a fact in 
dispute. But it is extended to any statement, whether reduced 
to writing or not, which is brought before the court, not by the 
author of the statement, but by a person to whose knowledge the 
statement has been brought. Thus the hearsay rule excludes 
statements, oral or written, made in the first instance by a person 
who is not called as a witness in the case. Historically this rule 
may be traced to the time when the functions of the witnesses 
were first distinguished from the functions of the jury, and when 
the witnesses were required by their formula to testify de visit 
suo ei audiiu, to state what they knew about facts from the direct 
evidence of their senses, not from the information of others. 
The rule excludes statements the effect of which is liable to be 
altered by the narrator, and which purport to have been made 
by persons who did not necessarily speak under the sanction of 
an oath, .md whose accuracy or veracity is not tested by cross- 
examination. It is therefore of practical utility in shutting out 
many loose .statements and much irresponsible goss^. On the 
other hand, it excludes statements which are of some value as 
evidence, and may indeed be the only available evidence. Thus, 
a statement has been excluded as hearsay, even though it can be 
proved that the author of the statement made it on oath, or 
that it was against his interest when he made it, or that he is 
prevented by insanity or other illness from^iving evidence him¬ 
self, or that he has left the country and disappeared, or that he 
is de.id. 
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Owing to the inconvenien-ces which would be caused by a otrict 
application of the rule, it has been so much eaten into by exactions 
that some persoms doubt wiiether the rule and the exceptions ouglit 
not to change places. Among the exceptions tljp following may be 
noticed : (ay Certain sworn statements. —In maiiy -cases statements 
made by a person whose evidence is matcnal, but who caifaot come 
before the court, or could not come bclorc it without serious diffi¬ 
culty, delay or expense, may be admitted a.s evidence under proper 
safeguards. Under the Indictable Offences Act 1848, where a person 
has made a deposition before a justice at a preliminary inquiry into 
i-n offence, his deposition may be road in evidence on proof that the 
deponent is dead, or too ill to travel, that tlic deposition was taken 
in the presence of the accused person, and that the accu.sed then had 
.1 full opportunity of cross-examining the deponent. The deposition 
inu.st appear to be signed by the justice before whom it purports to 
iiave been taken. Depositions taken balbrc a coroner are admissible 
under the same principle. And tfce principle probably extends to 
cases where the deponent is insane, or kept away by the person 
■accused. There are other statutorj- provisions, for the admission of 
depositions, as in the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1867; the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act iSgo ; and the Ciiildren Act 1908, incor¬ 
porating an act of 1894. In ci-.-il case;; the rule excluding statements 
not made in court at the trial is i.uicii less strictly applied. Frequent 
u.se is made of evidence taken I leiore an examiner, or under a 00m- 
mis.sion. Affidavits arc freely u.sed lor subordinate issues or under 
an arrangement belwecu tiie parties, and leave may be given to use 
evidence taken in oUier proceedings. The old chancery practice, 
under which evidence, both at the trial and at other stages of a 
p-oceeding, was normally taken by affidavit, irrespectively of consent, 
was altered by the Judicature Acts. Under the existing rules of 
the supreme court evidence may be given by affidavit upon any 
motion, petition or summons, but the court or a judge may, on the 
application of either party, order the attendance forcrossrcxamina- 
tion of the person making the affidavit, (b) Dying declaraiions.— 
Ill a trial for murder or manslaughter a declaration by tlie pomon 
killed as to the cause of his death, or as to any t f the circumstances 
ol the transaction which resulted in his death, is admissible as 
evidence. But this exception is verv strictly construed. It must 
be proved that the declarant, at the time of making tlie declaration, 
was in actual danger of death, and had given up all hope of recovery, 
(c) Statements in pedigree cases. —On a question of fiedigree the 
statement of a deceased person, whether based on his own peisonal 
knowledge or on family tradition, is admi- siblc as evidence, if it is 
proved that the person who made the statement was related to the 
person about whose family relations the statement was made, and 
that the sta emunt was made before the question with respect to 
which the evidence is required had ari.sen. (if) Statements as to 
matters 0/ pMic or general tiXercsf.—Statements by deceased wr- 
.sons are admissible as evidence of reputation or general belief in 
questions relating to the existence ot any public or general right 
or custom, or matter of public and general interest. Statements of 
this kind are constantly admitted in questions relating to right of 
way, or rights of common, or manorial or other local customs. 
Maps, copies of court roU.s, leases and other deeds, and verdicts, 
judgments, and orders of court fall within the exception In cases of 
this kind, (e) Statemefils in course 0/ duly or business. —A statement 
with respect to a particular fact made by a deceased person in 
pursuance of his duty m connexion with any office, uniployment or 
iiusinc.ss, whether public or private, is admissible as evidence of that 
f.-rct, if tlie statement appears to have been made from personal 
knowledge, and at or about the time when the fact occurred. This 
exception covcrsentrics by clerks and other emjSoyccs. (/) Slaiemenis 
against interest. —A statement made by .a decca.sed person against 
Ills pecuniary or proprietary interest is admissible as evidence, 
wiUiout rclerence to the time at which it was made. tYhere such a 
statement is admissible the whole of it liecomes admi^ible, though 
if may contain matters not against the interest of. the person who 
made it, and though the total effect may lie in his favour. Thus, 
whore there was a qiio.stion whether a particular sum was a gift or a 
loan, entries in an account bool; of receipt of interest on the sum 
were admitted, and a statement in the hook that the alleged debtoi 
I had on a particular date acknowledged the loan was also admitted. 
\ (g) Public documents. —Under this head may be placed recitals in 
1 public acts ol parliament, notices in the London, Edinburgh, or Dublin 
I Gasette (which arc made evidence by statute in a large number oi 
cases), and entries made in the performance of duty in official 
registers or records, such as registers ol birtlis, deaths or marriages, 
registers of companies, records in judicial proceedings, and tlio like, 
An entry in a public document may be treated as a statement made 
in the course ot duty, but it«is admissible whether the person whr 
made the statement' is alive or dead, and without any evidence iii; 
to personal knowledge, or the time at which the statement is madS 
(/i) . 4 dmiSiioHs.—By the term " admission," as here used, is meant 
a statement made out ol the witness-box bya party to flic proceedings 
whether civil pr criminal, or by some person who.se .statements an 
binding on that party, against the inten-st of that party. The tern: 
includes admissions made in artswer to interrogatories, or to a noticf 
to admit facts, but not admissions made on the pleadings. Admis¬ 
sions, ill this sonse of the term, are admis.siblo as evidence against the 
person by whom they arc -made or on wliorn they are binding, 
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witbOBt'Tviereacc to the life or death of the persoh who made them. 
A pemrm jj bound by the statements of tus acting within the 

soope of his authority, and barristers and soiieitorB ate agents for 
their chests in the, conduct of legal proceedings. Conver.sely, a 
peraan suing or dcfegdtng on heb^f of another, e.g. ah agent or 
truatee, is bound by the statements of 1J» penraon whom he ri'j)re- 
sents. Statements respecting property moM by a prodocossor in 
titie bind the successor. Where a .staioment is put m evidence as an 
admission by, or binding on, sny person, that person is entitled to 
have the whole statement given in evidwice. The principle of this 
rule is'obviously sound, beaiuse it would be luiiair to pick out from 
a man's statement what tells agamst him, and to suppress what is 
m his-faveur. But tlx- application of die rule is so ietin!ea.attradEd 
with difficulty. An admission will not be allowed to he used as 
evirlencB if it was made under a sPpulation, express or implied, thot 
It should not be, so used, •uch admissions are said to be made 
“ without prejudice.’' (i) Conftssions. —A confession is an admission 
by a person accused of an offence that lie lias emnmitted the ofifoace 
of which he ls accused. But the niles about admitting as evidenoo 
confessions in criminal proceedings are much more strict than the 
rules about admissions in civil proceedings. The general rule is, 
that a confession is not adniissible a.s evidence against any person 
except the person who makes it. But a coofossion made by one 
.-iccomplioe in the presence of another is admissible against the latter 
to this extent, that, if it implicates him, his silence under the charge 
may be used again.st him, whilst on the other hand his prompt 
repndiation of the cliarge might tell in his favour. In other words, 
the confession may bo used us evidence of the conduct of the person 
in whose presence it was made. A confession cannot be admitted 
as evidence unless proved to be voluntary. A confession is not 
treated as being voluntary if it ajipears to the court to have been 
caused by any ,;ndiicement, ttircat or promise which proceeded 
from a magistrate or other jierson in authority concerned m the 
cjiarge, and which, in the opinion ol the court, gave the accused 
person reasonable ground for supposing that by making a confes.Sion 
ho would gain some advantage or avoid some evil in reference to Ibe 
proceadings against him. This apiJit-s to any inducement, tlireat 
or promise having reference to tiie charge, whether it is addressed 
directly to the accused person w is broiiglit to hi.sknowk-dge indirectly. 
But a confcs.sion is not involuntary merely because it apjwars to 
have been caused by the exhortations of a jierson in anttiority to 
make it as a matter of religious duty, or by an mdiicemrnt conaieral 
to the proceedings, or by an mdiKX-ment held out by a person having 
nothing to do with the apprehension, irroseoution or exanrination 
of the prisoner. Thus, a confession maile to a gaol chaplain in con- 
SMjuence of religious exhortation has Iwrti admitted as evidence. 
So also has aconfessinii made liy a prisoner to a gaoler in consciiuence 
of a promise by the gaoler, that if the prisoner confessed he should 
bo allowed to soo his wife. To make a confe.ssii>n invobmi.'iry, the 
inducement must liave reference to the prisoner's escape from the 
charge against him, and must la! made by some [lerson having jiower 
to relieve him, wiiolly or partially, from the consinuences of the 
charge. A confession is fronted as voluntary if, in t'lie opinion of the 
court, it was made after llie complete removal of the impression 
jirodiiced TVy any inducement, threat or promise which would have 
made it involuntary. Wfiere a confession was made under an 
inducement whicii makes llie conf<>.s.skm involuntary, evidence 
may be given of facts discovered in consequence of tlie confession, 
and of so mitcli of tin* confes.sion as distinctly relates to Hiose facts. 
Thus, A. under circumstances wliich make the confession involuntary, 
tells a jioHcemnn that iie, A., iiad thrown a lantern into tlie pond. 
Evidence may be givA lliat the lantern was found in the p6n(f, and 
that A. said he had thrown it tliere. It is of course improper to try 
to extort a confession by fraud or under the promise of secrecy. 
But if a confession is otherwise admissible aa,'evideiiee, it does not 
ts'come inadmissible merelv iiecatise it was made under a promise 
of secrecy, or in conse<iucnce of a deception practised on the accused 
person for the purpose of obtaining it, or when he wa» drunk, or 
because it was made in answer to que.stions, whetlier put by a 
magistrate or by a private person, or because ho wfas not warned 
that he was not hound to make the confession, and .tliat if might 
be used aguin.st him. If a confession is given in evidence, the whole 
of it must be given, and not merely the parts disadvantageous to the 
accused person. Eviilence amoiniting "to a confesskm may be used 
as sucli against the person wlio gave it, though it was given on oath, 
arid thougii the proceeding in which il was given had reference to 
the same subject-matter as tlie proceeding in which it is to lie used, 
and though tlie witness might liave refused to answer tlie questions 
put to him. But if, after refusing to answer sucli questions, the 
witness is improperly comrielloJ to answer, his answers are not 
a voluntary conles,sion. The grave jealousy and suspicion with 
which the lEnglisli law regards confessions offer a marked contrast 
to the importance attached to this form of evidence in otiier system? 
of OTOcedure, such as the inquisitorial system whicli long prevailed, 
and still to some extent prevails, on the continent, {f) Res gestae.— 
Statements are often admitted as evidence on tlie ground that they 
form part of what is called the " transaction," or res gestae, the 
oc curi 'e 'u ce or nature of which is in question. Tor instance, where 
an act may be proved, statements accompanying and explaining 
the act made by or to the person dohfg it, may be given in evidence. 


I Tlies* ia no difficulty io uaderstaadmg the ptiaeinlc on which this 
‘exception from the hearsay rule rests, but thi^e is olten practical 
! difficulty in applying it, and the practice fins varied. How long is 
the "transaction " to be traatM as tasting? Wiat; ought to be 
troated as " the iinmopute'aigdnuutwailjefiect'oi-eaaffiouing aotton,” 
an(l, for that reason, aspartof tbsawr vastus.? Whenan actid vialeiux 
IS committed, to what extent are the terms of the complaint made 
by the sufferer, as distinguished from the fact-of a complaint having 
lieen made, admissive as evidenos. 7 Thaoesereoomeof'tbBqnsstkms 
raised. The cases in which ststeoraitia by pnann as to liis bodtiy 
or mental condition stay he put ia evide^ may perhaps be treated 
as falling under the same principle. In the HuRcley poisoning ca.se, 
statements by the deceased person before his Intte.sB as to his state 
of health, and as to Ms gyinpton.s during iSmas, were admitted as 
evidence lor the praeecution. Bndor the aatne piinciple may also 
he brought Uie rule as to statements io ccuispiracy cases. In.chargis 
of conspiracy, after evidence has been given of the existence of the 
plot, and of the connexion of the accused with it, the charge against 
(me conspirator may be supportext by evidemx! of anything done, 
written, or said, not only by him, but by any other of the conipiratars, 
in furtherance of ttie cosimou purpose. On the other hand, a state¬ 
ment made by one con.spirator, not in e.xecution of the common 
purjxise, but m narration of some event forming part of the ctm- 
s[)iracy, would be treated, not as pari of the “ transaction," but ns 
a statement excluded by the hearsay rule. Thus the admissibility 
of writings in conspiracy cases may dcpiaid on the time when they 
can be shown to have bcfn in the posses.sion of a fellow-conspirator, 
whether before or after the prisoner’s apprehension, [k) Complaints 
in rape cases, <fwi.—In trials for rape and similar oflences, the fact 
that shortly after the cummis.sioa of the alleged offence a oomplaittt 
was made by the person against whom the oilence wa.s committed, 
and also the terras of the complaint, have been admitted as evidence, 
not of the facts complained of, but of the consistency ol the com¬ 
plainant’s conduct with the story told by her In the witnoss-box, and 
06 negativing consent on her part 

4. Opinion. —’Hie rule excluding expre.s.sions of opinion also 
dates from the first distraction between the functions of wit¬ 
nesses and jury. It was for the witne.sses to state facts, for the 
jury to form condusions. Of course every statetnent of fact 
involves inference, and implies a judgment on phenomena ob¬ 
served by the senses. And the inference is often erreneotis, as in 
the answer to the question, “ Was be drunk ? ” A prudent wit¬ 
ness will often guard himself, and is allowed to guard himself, by 
answering to the best of his belief. But, for practical purposes, 
it is possible to draw a distinction between a statement of facts 
obsen'ed and an expression of opinion us to the inference to be 
drawn from these facts, and the rule Idling w!tne.sse.s to state 
facts and not express opinions is of great value in keeping their 
statements nut of the region of argument and conjecture. The 
evidence of “ experts,” that is to say, of persons having a special 
knowledge tA some particular subject, is generally doscribed as 
constituting the chief exception to the rule. But perhaps it 
would be mote accurate to say that experts are allowed a much 
wider range than ordinary witnesses in the eetpressinn of their 
opinions, and in the statement of -facts on which their opinions 
are based. Thus, in a poisoning case, a doctor may be aaked 
as an export whether, in his opinicn, a particular poison produces 
particular symptoms. And, where lunaejf is set up as adefenixi, 
an expert may be asked whether, in his opinion, the symptoms 
exhibited by the alleged lunatic commonly show unsoundness of 
mind, and whether such unsoundness of mind usually renders 
persons incapable of knowing the nature of their acts, or of 
knowing that what they do is either wrong or contrary to the 
law. Similar principles are applied to the evidence of engineers, 
and ip numerous other cases. In cases of disputed handwriting 
the evidence of experts in handwriting is expressly recngnizecl 
by statute (Evidence and Practice on Criminal Trials 1865). 

IV. Documentary Evidence 

Charters .and other -writings were exhibited to the jury at a 
very early date, and it is to writings so exhibited that the term 
“ evidence " or “ evidences ” seems to have been originally 
applied peer excelleme. The oral evidence of i^nesses came 
later. Whore a doouraent is to be used ais evidence the first 
question is how its contents are to be proved, 'foi this question 
Ae principle of “ best evidence ” applies, in the formuf the rule 
that primary evidenife must be given except in the cases whero 
secondary evidence is allowed. By primary evidence is meant 
the document itself produced for inspection. By secondary 
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•rldence isi.au&nta.cqpy of tJu.dcKunent^Ar verbal aocountsoi 
its contents. 

7 he reje- m to tins inadraiMibiUl^ ol • ooj^ «{ «. docoment is 
MpJUed vmcb mere stricUy to primto to«n to public or oflicial 
documeats. Sscoadary evid«a»cc owy be givea «i the coatents of 
a private document in the following casea: 

Ifl) Whore the origiaai is shown or appears to be in tlio possession 
of the adverse party, and he, after having been served 
with reasonable notice to prod^ it, does not do to. 

ip) Where the origiaai. is shown or appears to be iu the possession 
or power of a stranger notlcgaUy bound to produce it, and 
he, after having been served with a writ of mbpoena d»tes 
tecum, or after having been swona as a witaieas and asked 
tor the document, and having admitted that it is in court, 
refuses to produce it. 

(c) Where it is shown that proper search has been made for the 
original, and there is reason for hdievioe that It is destroyod 
or lost. 

(J) Whea' the original is of such a nature as mot. to be easily 
movable, as in the case of a placard posted on a wall, or 
of a tombstone, or is in a country from which it is not 
permitted to be removed. 

(#) Where the original is a doeuiuent for the proof of which special 
provision is made by any act of paTliaoncnt, or any Uw in 
Jorce for the time being. Documents of that kind are 
practically treated on the same footing as private docu¬ 
ments. 

if] Where die document is an entry in a banker's book, provable 
according to ttie special provistons of the Bonkers' Books 
Evidence Act 1879. 

Secondaiy evidence of a private document is usually given either 
by producing a copy and calling a witness who can prove the copy 
to be correct, or, when there is no copy obtadmabfc, by coifing a 
witness who has seau the docuiment, and can give an account of it» 
contents. No general deiinitka of public document is poesible, 
but the rules of evidence applicable to public documents are expressly 
applied by siaitute to raai^ classes of documents. Primary evidence 
of any public doenmeot may be grwen by producing tibo- document 
from pmptir omstody, and by a witnew identifyinitit w beingwhat 
it professes to be. DubJic documents may always be proved by 
secondary evidence, but the particular kind of secondary evjdaacc 
required is in many cases defined by statute. Where a document 
il of such a pubOc mvturo a« to (m aamisHlble in evidence on its mere 
iwoduction iron) the proper cuutody, and no statute exists which 
renders its contents provable by means-of a copy, any copy ttsereof 
or extract therefrom i.s adrais.sible iis proof of its contents, if it is 
proved to be an examined copy or extract, o^urports to be signed 
or certified as a true copy or extract by the officer to whose custody 
the original is entra^ed. Many statutes provick: that various 
ccrtificatcei, official and public documeats, documents and ptoceed- 
ings of coiijoratioits and of jouU stock and other companies, and 
certified copies of clocuincnts, by-laws, entrie.s in registers and other 
books, shall be receivable, as evidence of certain particnlars in courts 
of justice, if they are authenticated in tiie manner proscribed by the 
statutos. Whenever, by virtue of any such provisjon, any sueh 
certificate or certified copy is receivable as proof of any parti¬ 
cular in any court of justice, it is admissible as evidence, if it 
purports to be authenticated in the manner prescribed by law, 
without calling any witness to prove any .stamp, seal, or signatuai 
reqoirud for its authentication, or the official tffiaraeter of the person 
who appears to luive signed it. The Documentary Evkkincs Acts 
1868, 1082 and 1895, provide modes of proving the contents of 
several classes of proclamaHons, orders and regulations. 

If a document ie of a kind which i« required by law to be attested, 
but not otherwise, an attesting witness must be tnlled to prove its 
dye execution. But tins rule is subject to the following exceptions : 

(a) 11 it is proved that there is no attesting witness alive, and 
capable of giving evidence, then it is .sufficient to prove 
thait the attestation of at least one attesting witness is in 
bis handwriting, and that the signatma of the person 
executing the document is in the baadwritiog of tiiat 
person. ^ 

(I) If the document is proved, or purports to be, more than 
thirty years old, and is produeed from what the court 
considers to be its proper custody, an attesting witness 
need not be called, and it wiU bo presumed without evidence 
that the instrument was duly executed and attested. 

Where, a document embodies a judgment, » contraueji, a grant, 
or disposition of property, or any other legal troiuaction or 
‘‘ act in the law,” on which r®hts depend, the validity of the 
transaction may be impugned on the ground of fraud, incapacity, 
want of consideration, or other legal ground, But this soemc 
outside the law of evidence, In this class of cases a question 
often arises whether exteinsic.evideqae can ^.produced to vary 
the nature of the transactiorv embodied, in the document. The 
answer to this question seems to depend on whether the doou* 


mesU seas or was iMt intended tei be a MmgAete and fund etate- 
meat of the transaction ■wdkidtJt embodies; If itwat, yoa caanot 
go outside the doeuasient for the purpose d asoeitainbig <he 
nature of the transaction. If it was not, yoa may: Bat' IlM 
mere statement of this test siiosrs the dsfii^ty of fixmolat^ 
precise rules, and of appijrmg them when formalatcid. FHe- 
James Stephw meatioaa, among the facts which may be proved 
m these cases, the exisfienee of separate and consistent «nl 
agreements as to matters on which Ae document is silent, it then 
is reason to believe that; the document is not a complete and final 
statement of the transaction, and the existence of any usage or 
custom with reference to which a contract may be presumedto 
have been made. But he admita thtft the rdles on the sutqect 
are “ by no means easy to appi^, inasmuch as frein dm nature 
of the case an enormous mnnber of transactions fall close oa 
one side or the other of most of them.” The underlynw principle 
appean. to be a rule of substantive law rather than oTevidence. 
When parties to an arnngemmt have reduced the terms of the 
arranrement to a definite, complete, and final written form, they 
shonid be ^nd exclusively ^ the teisne embodied in that form. 
The questian in each case is under what circumstances they 
ou^t to foe treated as having done so. 

The expression ■“ parol etvideaoe," sidueb inctudes written as 
web as v^al evidence, has often been ^plied to the extrinsic 
eviilence produced for the purpose of varying the nature of'the 
transaction embodied in a document. It fa alm^pplied to ex- 
trii^ evidence used for another purpose, aomely, that of ex- 
plsao^ the meaoiing of the terms in a document. TbettoA 

questions; What fa the real nature ol the transaction referred 
to inadecament ? and, Wkiat is the meaning of a document’f are 
often conhised, but are really distinct from each other. The 
niles beari^ on the fatter qtiestion am ndes: of construclaen or 
interpretation rather than of evidonoe, bnt'ace ordinarily treated 
as port of the law of evadeoce, and are for tiutt mason included 
by Fitsjamee Stephen in his Pigest. In stating these niles he 
adop^ with verbid modifications, the «x proposkions IS'M dbwn 
by Vice-Chencellor Wigpam in his JEsamfautifenr 0/ ike IPafes e/ 
Lour rerp0eiinf the admissitn of Extrinsic Bvidtnee m AiS of the 
Interpretation of Wills. The substance of these propositions 
appears to be this, that wfaerevor the meaning of a document 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained from the document itseH, 
use may be made of any other evidence for the purpose of 
elucidating the meaning, subject to one restriction, lhat, except 
in cases of equivocation, i.e. Y/hcre a person or thing is described 
in terms applicable equally to more than one, resort cannot be 
had to extrinsic expressions of the author's intention, 

V, WlTKKG«ES 

I. Alteudanee.r~-K' a witness does not attend voluntarily he 
can be required to attend by a writ of suhpomla, 

i. Competency .—^As a general rule every person is a com¬ 
petent witness. Formerly persons were disquahSed by erime 
or interest, or by being parties to the proceedings, but these 
disqualifications' have now been removed by statute, and the 
circumstances which formerly created them do not affect the 
competency, though they may ^tan adeet the credibifity, of a 
witness. 

Under the general law as it stood before the Criminal Evidence 
Act 1898 came into force, a person charged with an offence was 
not competent to give evidence on his own behalf. But many 
exceptions had been made to this rule by legislation, and the' rule 
itself 'was finally abolished by the act of 189S. Under that law 
a person charged is a competent witness, hut he can only give 
evidence for the defence, and can only give evidence if he-t^seM 
applies to do BO. Under the'iaw as it stood before 1896, persons 
jointly charged and being tried together were, itet comment to 
give evidence either for or a^inst each other. Under tlw act 
of x8nfi a person charged jointly with another is a cinnpe^t 
witness^ hut omy for the defence, and not for the prosecution; 
If, thtre&iiw, one of the persons'charged applies to give evidence 
his. cross-examination must not be conducted with a view to 
establish the guih of the other, ConseqoetUly, if it is thought 
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desirable to use against one prisoner the evidence of another 
who is being tried with him, the latter should be released, or a 
separate verdict of not guilty talcen against him. A pri.soner .so 
giving evidence is jtopulurly .said to turn king’s etidence. 7 t 
follows tliat, subject to what has been said above as to persons 
tried together, the evidence of an accomplice is admirsiblc 
against his principal, and vice versa. The evidence of an aceom- 
plicc is, however, always rcecived with great jealousy and caution. 
A conviction on the unsupported testimony of an accomplice 
may, in s o'.c c.cs.’s, be strictly legal, but the practice is to require 
it to be c.jnfirmed by unimpeachable testimony in some material 
part, and more especially as to his identification of the person or 
persons against whom his^vidence may be received. The wife 
of a person charged is now a cbmpetent witness, but, except in 
certain special cases, she can only give evidence for the defence, 
and can only give evidence if her husband applies that she should 
do so. The special cases in which a wife can be called as a 
witness either for the prosecution or for the defence, and without 
the consent of the person charged, are cases ariring under parti¬ 
cular enactments scheduled to the act of 1898, and relating 
mainly to offences against wives and children, and cases in which 
the wife is by common law a competent witness against her 
husband, i.e. where the proceeding is against the husband for 
bodily injury or violence indicted on his wife. The rule of ex¬ 
clusion extends only to a lawful wife. There is no ground for 
supposing tliat^he wife of a prosecutor is an inoomjjetent witness. 
A witness is incompetent if, in the opinion of the court, he is 
prevented by extreme youth, disease affecting his mind, or any 
other cause of the same kind, from recollecting the matter on 
which he is to testify, from understanding the question put to him, 
from giving rational answers to those questions, or from knowing 
that he ought to speak the truth. A witness unable to speak 
or hear is not incompetent, but may give his evidence by writing 
or by signs, or in any other manner In which he can make it in¬ 
telligible. The particular form of the religious belief of a witness, 
or his want of religious belief, does not affect his competency. 
This ground of incompetcncy lias now been finally removed by the 
Oaths Act 1888. It will be seen that the effect of the successive 
enactments which have gradually removed the disqualifications 
attaching to various classes of witnes.ses has been to draw a 
distinction between the fom/’clency of a witness and his (reiibilUy. 
No person is disqualified on moral or religious grounds, but his 
character may be such as to throw grave doubts on the value 
of his evidence. No relationship, except to a limited extent that 
of husband and wife, excludes from giving evidence. The parent 
may be examined on the trial of the child, the. child on that of 
the parei.t, master for or against servant, and servant for nr 
against muster. The relationship of the witness to the prose¬ 
cutor or the prisoner in such cases may affect the credibility of 
the witness, but does nut exclude his evidence. 

3. /’r/wVfgi'.—11 does not follow that, because a person ii 
competent to give evidence, he can therefore be compelled to 
do so. < . 

No one, except a person charged with an offenca when giving 
evidence on his own application, and as to the offence where¬ 
with he is charged, is bound to answer a question if the answer 
would, in the opinion of the court, have a tendchey to expose 
the witness, or the wife or husband of the witness, to any criminal 
eliargc, penalty, or forfeiture, which the ccuirt regards as reason¬ 
ably likely to be preferred or sued for. Accordingly, an accom¬ 
plice cannot be examined without his consent, but if an accom¬ 
plice who has come forward to give evidence on a promise of 
pardon, or favourable consideration, refuses to give full and fair 
information, he renders himself liable to be convicted on his 
own confession. However, even aefcomplices in such circum¬ 
stances are not required to answer on their cross-examination 
as to other offences. Where, under the new law, a person charged 
with an offence offers himself as a witness, he may be asked any 
question in cross-examination, notwitlistanding that it would 
tend to criminate him as to the oflfence charged. But he may 
n^t be asked, and if he is asked must not be required to answer, 
any question tending to show that he has committed, or been 


convicted of, or been chatged with, any other offence, or is of 
bad clitracter, unless ;— 

(i.) The proof that he has committed, nr been convicted of, the 
other offence is admissible evidence to show that he is 
guilty of the offence with which he is then charged; or, 

'(ii.) He ba.s personally, or by his advocate, asked qusetions of 
the witnesses for the prosecution, with a view to establish 
his own good character, or has given evidenceoif his good 
character, or the nature or conduct of the defence is such 
as to involve imputation.s on the character of the prose¬ 
cutor or the witnea,ses for the prosecution ; or, 

fili.) He has given evidence against any other person charged 
with the same offence. 

He may not be asked questions tending to criminate Jiis wife. 

The pnvilege as to criminating answers docs not cover answers 
merely tending to establbh a civil liability. No one is excused 
from answering a question or producing a document cmly because 
the answer or document may establish nr tend to c.stablish that 
he owes a debt, or is otherwise liable to any civil proceeding. 
It is a privilege for the protection of the witness, and therefore 
may be waived by him. But there are other privileges which 
cannot be so waived. Thus, on grounds of public policy, no one 
can be compelled, or is allowed, to give evidence relating to any 
affairs of state, or as to official communications between public 
officers upon public affairs, except with the consent of the head 
of the department concerned, and this consent is refused if the 
production of the information asked for is considered detri¬ 
mental to the public service. 

Again, in cases in which the government is immediately con¬ 
cerned, no witness can be compelled to answer any question the 
answer to which would tend to discover the names of persons 
by or to whom information was given as to the commission of 
offences. It is, as a rule, for the court to decide whether the per¬ 
mission of any such question would or would not, under the 
circumstances of the particular case, be injurious to the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. 

A husband is nut compellable to disclose any communication 
made to him by his wife during the marriage ; and a wife is not 
compellable to disclose any communication made to her by her 
husband during the marriage. 

A legal a'lviser is not permitted, whether during or after the 
termination of his employment as such, unless with his client’s 
exprc.ss consent, to discln.se any communication, oral or docu¬ 
mentary, made to him as sueli legal adviser, by or on behalf of 
his client, during, in. the course of, and for the purpose of his 
employment, or to disclose any advice given by him to his client 
during, in the course of, and for the purpose of such employment. 
But this protection does not extend to— 

(a) Any such communication if made in furtherance of any 
criminal purpose ; nor 

(b) Any fact observed by a legal advi.ser in the course of his 
employment as such, showing that any crime or fraud lias been 
committed .snicc the commencement of his employment, whether 
his attention was directed to such fact by or on bahalf of his 
client or not; nor 

(i-j Any fact with which the legal adviser became acquainted 
otherwise than in his character as such. 

Medical men and clergymen are not privileged from the dis¬ 
closure of communications made to them in professional con¬ 
fidence. but it is not usual to prcs.s for the disclosures of com¬ 
munications made to clergymen. 

4. Oaths.~A witness must give his evidence under the sanction 
of an oath, or of what is equivalent to an oath, that is to say, of 
a solemn promise to speak the truth. The ordinary form of oath 
is adapted to Christians, but a person belonging to a non- 
Christian l^liginn may be sworn in any form prescribed or 
recognized in' the custom of his religion. (.See the article Oath.) 

5. Pnhlieity. —^The evidence of a witness at a ifial must,' as 
a general rule, be given in open aiurt in the course of the trial. 
The secrecy which was .such a characteristic feature of the 
“ inquisition ” procedure is abhorrent to English law, and, even 
where pubheitj’^ confects with decency, English courts are very 
reluctant to dispense with or relax the safeguards for justice 
which publicity involves. 



&. Examination ,—The normal course of procedure is this< 
The party who begins, i.e. ordinarily the plaintiff or prosecutor; 
alls his witnesses in order. Each witness is first examined on 
)ehalf of the party for whom h^is called. This is called tlie 
xamination in chief. Then he is liable to be cross-examined 
in behalf of the other side. And, finaUy, he may be re-examined 
in behalf of his own side. After the case for the other side has 
teen opened, the same procedure is adopted with the witnesses 
or that side. In some cases the party who began is allowed to 
dduce further evidence in reply to his opponent’s evidence, 
’he examination is conducted, not by the court, but by or on 
tchalf of the contending parties. It will be seen that the prin- 
iple underlying this procedure is that of the duel, or conflict 
letween two contending parties, each relying on and using his 
wn evidence, and trying to break down the evidence of his 
pponent. It differs from the principle of the “inquisition” 
irocedure, in which the court takes a more active piart, and in 
diich the cases for the two sides arc not so sharply distinguished, 
n a continental trial it is often difficult to determine whether 
he ease for the prosecution or tlie case for the defence is proceed- 
ig. Conflicting witnesses stand up together and are “ con- 
ronted ” with each other. In the examination in chief questions 
lust be confined to matters bearing on the main question at 
isue, and a witness must not be asked leading questions, i.e. 
uestioiis suggesting the answer which the person putting the 
uestion wishes or expects to receive, or suggesting disputed 
lets about which the witness is to testify. J 5 ut the rule about 
lading questions is not applied where the questions asked are 
imply introductory, and form no part of the real substance of 
lie inquiry, or where they relate to matters which, though 
laterial, are not disputed. And if the witness called by a person 
ppcars to be directly hostile to him, or interested on the other 
!de, or unwilling to reply, the reason for the rules applying to 
xamination in chief breaks down, and the witness may be 
sked leading questions and cross-examined, and treated in every 
is]icct as though he was a witness called on the other side, except 
lat a party producing a witness must not impeach his credit by 
cneral evidence of bad character (Evidence and Practice on 
riminal Trials Act 1S65). In cross-examination questions not 
caring on the main issue and leading questions may be put and 
iubject to the rules as to privilege) must be answered, as the 
ross-examiner is entitled to test the examination in chief by 
very means in his power. Questions not bearing on the main 
:suc are often asked in cross-examination merely for the purpose 
f putting off his guard a witness who is supposed to have learnt 
p his story. In cross-examination questions may also be asked 
'hich tend either to test the accuracy or credibility of the 
'itness, or to shake his credit by impeaching his motives or in- 
tring his character. The licence allowed in cross-examination has 
ften been seriously abused, and the power of the court to check 
; is recognized by one of the rules of the supreme court (R.S.C. 
xxvi. 39, added in 18S3). It is considered wrong to put 
uestions which assume that facts have been proved which have 
ot been proved, or that answers have been given contrary to 
he fact. A witness ought not to be pressed in cross-examination 
s to any facts which, if admitted, would not affect the question 
t issue or the credibility of the witness. If the cross-examiner 
itends to adduce evidence contrary to the evidence given by 
he wiLne.ss, he ought to put to the witness in cross-examiaation 
he sul)stance of the evidence which he proposes to adduce, in 
rdcr to give the witness an opportunity of retracting or cxplain- 
ig. Where a witness has answered a question which only tends 
j affect his credibility by injuring his character, it is only in a 
mited number of cases that evidence can be giv^ to contra- 
ict his an.-.vver. Where he is asked whether he has ever been 
onvicted of any felony or misdemeanour, and denies or refuses 
3 answer, proof may be given of the truth of the facts suggested 
zS & 29 Viet. c. 15, s. 6). The same rule is observed where 
e is asked a question tending to show that he is not impartial. 
Vhcre a witness has previously made a statement inconsistent 
hth his evidence, proof may be given that he did in fact make 
;. But before such proof is given the circumstances of the alleged 
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statement, sufficient to (lesignaw .che particular :oGcaaion, must 
be mentioned to the witness, and he must be asked whether he 
did or did nut make the statement. And if the statement was 
made in,^r has been reduced to, writing, the attention of the 
witness must, before the writing is used ag^nst him, be called to 
those parts of the writing whiclr are to be used for the purpose of 
contradicting him (Evidence and Practice on Criminal Trials Act 
1865, ss. 4, 5). The credibility of a witness may be impeached 
by the evidence of persons who swear that they, from their 
knowledge of the witness, believe him to be unworthy of 
credit on his oath. These persons may not on their examina¬ 
tion in chief give reasons for their belief, but they may be 
asked their reasons in cross-exanjjnation, and their answers 
cannot be contradicted. Whan the credit of a witness is so 
impeached, the party who called the witness may give evidence 
in reply to show that the witness is worthy of credit. Re¬ 
examination must be directed exclusively to the explanation 
of matters referred to in cross-examination, and if new matter 
is, by the permission of the court, introduced in re-examination, 
the other side may further cross-examine upon it. A witness 
under examination may refresh his memory by referring to any 
writing made by himself at or about the time of the occurrence 
to which the writing relates, or made by any other person, and 
read and found accurate by the witness at or about the time. 
An expert may refresh his memory by reference to professional 
treatises. 1 

For the history of the English law of evidence, see Brunner, 
Untstchnuf der ficliwurgerir/itd ; Bigelow, Ilistorv cf I’tucedure in 
luigtaiid ; Stephen (Sir ]. F.), History of the Criminal Law 0/ liitglatta ; 
Boiloeh .ind Maitland, History of English Law^ bh. ii. ch. ix. ; 
Tliayer, Prttliminarv Treatise oh Evident e at the Common Law. The 
principal text-lxiok.s now in use are—Koscoe, Digest of the Law e.f 
Evidence on the ItiiU of .ictions at Nisi J^rius jihth (•(!., 1907); 
Ro.scot', Digest 0/ the Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases (13th cil., 
iqoS) ; T.aylor, Treatise cm the Law of Evidence (loth cd., 1906) ; 
Best, Principles of the Law of Evidence (loth ed., lyoO); Powell, 
Principles (end Practice of the Law of Evidence (8tli cd., 1904); 
Stephen, Digest of the Law of Evidence (Sth cd., 1907) ; Wilts, Theory 
and Practice of the Law of Evidence (tyoy). For the history ol the law 
of criminal evidence in France, .see E.sinein, Hist, de la procidure 
criminelle en France. For Germany, see Holtaendorff, F.ncyclopidie 
der Eechlswtssenschafl (pa.s.sagcs indexed under head " Bcwcis ”); 
HoltzcndorfI, Rechulexikon (“ Beweis "). {C, P. I.) 

EVIL EYE. The terror of the arts of “ fascination,” i.e. that 
certain persons can bewitch, injure and even kill with a glance, 
has been and is still very widely spread. The power was not 
thought to be always maliciously cultivated. It w^ as often 
supposed to be involuntary (cf. Deuteronomy xxviii. 54); and 
a story is told of a Slav who, afflicted with the evil eye, at last 
blinded himself in order that he might not be the means of injur¬ 
ing his children (VVoyeiki, Polish Folklore, trans. by Lewenstein, 
p. 25). Few of the old classic writers fail to refer to the dread 
power. In Rome the “ evil eye " was soi well recognized that 
Pliny states that special laws were enacted against injury to 
crops by incantation, excantation or fascination. The power 
was styled Paa-Kavla by the Greeks and jaseinatio hy the Latins. 
Children and young animals of all kinds were thought to be speci¬ 
ally susceptible. Charms were worn against the evil eye both 
by man and beast, and in judges viii. 21 it is thought there is 
a reference to tiiis custom In the allusion to the “ ornaments ” 
on the necks of camels. In classic times the wearing of amulets 
was universal. They were of three classes: (i) those the in¬ 
tention of which was to attract on to themselves, as the light¬ 
ning-rod the lightning, the malignant glance ; (2) charms hidden 
in the bosom of tire dress; (3) written words from sacred writ¬ 
ings. Of these three types the first was most numerous. They 
were oftenest of a grotesque and generally grossly obscene nature. 
They were also made in the form of frogs, bwtles and so on. 
But the ancients did not wholly rely on amulets. Spitting was 
among the Greeks and Romans a most common antidote to the 
poison of the evil eye. According to Theocritus it is necessary 
to spit three times into the breast of the person who fears fascina¬ 
tion. Gestures, too, often intentionally obscene, were regarded 
as prophylactics on meeting the dreaded individual. The evil 
eye was believed to have its impulse in envy, and thus it came 
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t&be regarded as unlucky to haru any of yoar possessions pran^. 
Among the Romans, tberetere, k was customary when praising 
anything to add Pra^cini dixmm (Fain Evil 1 I should say). 
'Ihiscustom survirts in modem Italy, where in 13 » circumstances 
is said Si mat txihiSnm d fvsst (May the evil eye not strike k). 
The object of these conventional phrases was to prove that the 
speaker was sincere and had no evil designs in his praise. Thtn^h 
there is no set formula, traces of the custom are found in English 
rural sayings, t.g. the Somersetshire " I don't wish ee no harm, 
so I on’t zay no more.” This is what the Scots call “fore- 
speaking," when praise beyond measure is lately to be followed 
by disease or accident. A Manxman will never say he is very 
well: he osnalJyadmita thegheis “middling,” or qualifies his ad- 
miseion of goofi health by ndditig “ now ” or " just now.” The 
belief led in many countries to the saying, when one heard any¬ 
body or anything praised superabundantly, “God preserve him 
or it.” So in Ireland, to ovoid being sasperted of having the evil 
eye, it is advisable when looking at a child to say “ God bless it ”; 
and when passing a farm-yard where cows are collected at mHking 
ti«o ft k usual for the peasant to say,\“ The blessing of God be 
on you and all your labour.” Bacon writes: " It seems some 
have been so curious as to note that the times when the stroke 
« » , of an envious eye does rno.st hurt are particularly when 
the party envied k bcheW in glory and triumph.” 

The powers of the evil eye seem imleed to have been most 
feared by the prosperous. Its powers are often quoted as almost 
limitless. Thus one record .solemnly declares that in a town 
of Africa a fascinator called Elzai>ar killed by his evil art no less 
than 8o people in two years (W. W. Story, CeslU Si Angelo, 
1877, p. I4q). The belief as affecting cattle was universal in the 
Scottish Highlands as late as the xfith century and still lingers. 
Thus if a stranger looks admiringly on a cow the peasants still 
think she will waste away, and they offer the visitor some of her 
milk to drmk in the belief that in this manner the spell is broken. 
The modem 'Itirki and .\rahs also think that their hones and 
camels are subject to the evil eye. But the people of Italy, 
especially the Neapolitans, are the best modern instances of 
implicit believers. The jeliatore, os the owner of the evil eye is 
called, is su feared that at his approach it is scarcely an ex¬ 
aggeration to say that a street will dear: everybody will rush 
ioto doorways or up alleys to avoid the dreaded glanco. The 
jelltiiore di bantbitii (fascinator of children) h tiie most dreaded 
of all. The evil oye is stid much feared for horses in India, 
Uiina, Turkey, Greece and almost everywhere where horses arc 
found. In rural Snf^and the pig is of aM aoimsils ofteneet 
“ overlooked.” While the Itohans are perhaps the greatest 
believers in the evil eyo at oSeeting porsonis, the superstition 
is rife in the East. In India the belief is universal. In Bombay 
the blast of the evil eye is supposed to be a form of spirit-pos¬ 
session. In western diKlia all wkehes and wioards are said to 
be evil-eyed. Modem Egjqjtian mothers thus account for the 
sickly appearance of their babios. In Turkey passages from 
the Koran anj painted on tire outside of houses to save the in¬ 
mates, and texts as turmlcts are worn upon ttae person, or hung 
upon camels and horses by Arabs, Abyssinians .Jind other 
peo]^s. The supetstkion is onivcTaail among ssevage races. 

For a fall discussion soe £ml Eye by F. T. Blwecttiy (Losdoa, 
189J) ; also W. W. Stwy, Cusllo St Angelo ttui Hu EoU Eye {ttej'j ); 
E. N. Rolfo iuid 11 . Inglr.by, Naples in eSSS (1888); Johannes 
Christian Frommann, Tractatus de fascHnatinne ntwiii et stneularis, 
Ac., Ac. (Nur(>inburf>, Jfyj); R, C. Maehigan, Evil Eye in tke iVestem 
m^lands (iQoj). 

EVOLUTION, The modem doctrine of evolutiow or “ evolv¬ 
ing,” as opposed to that of simple crewtion, has been defined by 
Prof, James Sully in the pth edition of this encyclopaedia as a 
“ Batumi history of the cosmos including organic beings, ex¬ 
pressed in physical terms as a mechanical process.” The follow¬ 
ing exposition of the hi.storieal development of the doctrine is 
taken from Sully’s article, and for the most part is in his own 
words. 

In the modem doctrine of evolution the cosmic .system appears 
as a natural product of elementary matter and its laws. The 
various grades of life on our planet are the natural consequences 
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of certain jrfiysiaal prtjeesses itwdlwed m the gradual ttaitSfor- 
matiofts of the earth, GomkIobs life is viewed as conditroued by 
physical (organic and mote-especieffly nervous) processes, and 
as evolving itself in dlose *»rdbtioh -with organk; evotetion, 
FinoBy, human developmeirt, m esffiibited in historietfl and pre- 
histotieal records, is regarded ns the highest and most ewnpfex 
result of otganic and {^yskal cvplution. liiB ntodem doctrine 
of evolutiofl » bnt an expansion and cwnjdetion of those physical 
theories (see heiew) #hieh opened the history of speculation, 
It differs from them in being grounefcd on exact and verified 
research. As -saeh, moreover, it« a much more fimked theory 
of evolution than the ancienti It dcas not necessarily eoneern 
itself about the questioB of the infinitude of warMs in space and 
in time. It is content to explain the origin and'course of develop¬ 
ment of fte world, the smar or, at most, the sidereal system 
which laBs under our own observation. It would be difficult to 
say whart branches of science had done most towards the estabhsh- 
ment of this doctrine. We must content ourselves by referring 
to the progress of physical (including chemical) theory. Which has 
led to the great generalization rf the conservation of energy; to 
the discovery of the fundatnentol-chemical identity of the matter 
of our planet and of other celestial bodies, and of the ehemieal 
relations of organic and inorganic bodies; to the advance of 
astronomical speculation respecting the origin of the-solar system, 
&c.; to the growth d the science of geology which has necessi¬ 
tated the conception of vast and unimaginable periocls of time 
in the past history of our globe, and to the rapid march of the 
biological sciences whieh has made us familiar with t?>e simplest 
types and eletttents of organism; finally, to the development 
of the aciewce of anthropology (inctuding comparative psycho¬ 
logy, philology, Ac.), and to the vast extension and improvement 
of all twanches of historical s<udy, 
ttinUtry of the Idea ej Ewdutkm .—^Tbe doctrkw of evokrtion 
in its finish^ and definite form' is a modern product. It required 
for hs formation an amowrrt of scientific knowledge which could 
only be very gradually aetprired. It is vain, therefore, to look 
for clearly defined.ami systematic presentations erf the idea among 
ancient writers. On the other hand, nearly all systems of philo¬ 
sophy hove dacBssed the underlying problems. Such questions 
as thie origin of the cosmos sa a whole, the prodaetion of organic 
beings and of conscious minds, and the meaning cd the oljscrvabJe 
grades of creation, have from the <fe,wn of speculation occupied 
mens minds} and the answers tu these questions often imply a 
vagae rerognkioB 0# the idea of a gradual evolution of things. 
Accordingly, intraciBf the antecedents of the modem philosophic 
doctrine we shall l«ve to glance at most of the principal .systems 
of cosmology, ancient and modem. Yet since in these .systems 
inquiries into the esm and fieri of the wortd are rarely distin¬ 
guished with any precision, k will be necessary to indicate 
very briefly the general outlines of the system so far a.s they 
are necessary for understanding their bearing on the problems 
of evolution, 

loteerfretatiim .—The problem of the origin of tie 
world was the first to engage man’s speculative activity. Nor 
was this Ktto of inquiry pursued simply as a step in the more 
practical problem of man’s final destir^. The order of ideas 
observable in children suggests the reflection that man began to 
discuss the “ whence ” of existence before the “ whither.” At 
first,vas in the ca.se of the child, the problem of the genesis of 
things was ccmceived anthropomorphically; the question 
“ How did the world arise ? ” first shenped itself to the human 
mind nndcr the form “ Who' made the world ? ” As long as the 
problem was conceived in tins simple manner there was, of course, 
no room the idea of a necessary self-conditioned evolution. 
Yet the first inffistmet germ of such an idea appears to emerge 
in combination with that of creation in some of the ancient 
systems of tbeogony. Thut, for example, in the myth of the 
anrient Parsees, the gods Ormuzd and Ahiiman are said to 
evolve themselves out of a primordial matter. It may be sup¬ 
posed that these crude fancies embody a dim recognition of the 
physical forces and objects personified under the forms of deities, 
and a rude attempt to account for their genesis as a natural 
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precast. These fi»t tmadenliific ideas of « geneeie of the per* 
manent objects of siature took as their pattern the process ei’ 
organic scpeodoetioit and dcvelopinent, and this, not only 
bwause ihine ol^ects were regained as pessonalities, but also 
because this partktnlar nnode ^ becoming would most irapress 
these early oisetvars. This sasne way of looking at the or^n 
of the material world iaihuatcataed in the Egyptian notion a 
cosmic egg out of which issues the god (Phto) who creates the 
worid, 

Indian Philosophy.—’Pasamg freon mythology to speetdation 
properly to cahed, we £ad in the early systems of pfaikoc^y of 
Incha theories of emanation which approach in some respects 
the idea of evolutian, Brahma is conceived as the eternal seU- 
existent being, which on its material nde unfolds itself to the 
world by gradually condensing itself to mitterial objects through 
the gradations of ether, fire^ water, earth, and the elements. At 
the sareetime this eteiW beii^ is conceived as the all-embracing 
world-soul from which emanates the hierarchy of individual 
souls. In the later system of enmnatkin of Sankhya there is a 
more marked approach to a mafxritdistic doctrine of evolution. 
If, we are told, we fcdlow the chain of causes far enough back 
we reach unlimited eternal creative nature ox matter. Out of 
this “ principal thing ” or “ original nature ” all material and 
spiritual existence issues, and into it will return. Yet this prim¬ 
ordial creative nature is endowed with volition with regard to 
its own development. Its first emanation as plastic nature 
contains the original sold or deity out of which all individual 
souls issue. 

Early Gresb Physieistt, —I’assing by Bodldhisin, which, though 
teaching the periodic destruction of onr world by fire, do^ 
not seek to determine the ultimate origin of the cosmos,, we come 
to those early Greek physical philosophers who distinctly set 
them.sclves to eliminate the idea of divine interference with the 
world by representing its. origin and changes as a natural process. 
Tlte eariy lomkii physicists, tnduding Thebes, Anaxiinandrer and 
Amtxtmenea, seek to expktm the world as generated out of a 
primordial matter (Gr. uAy; hence the name “ Hykaoiits 
which is tit the same time the rmivexsal support of things. Thts 
substance is endowed with a genemthie or transmutative force 
by virtue of which it passes into a succession of forma.. They 
thus resemble modem evolutiooists, since they regard tlte world 
with its infinito variety of iarms as issuing ingen a simple mode 
of matter. More especially the cosraotogy of Anaximander 
resembles the modern doctrine of evolution in ha conception of 
the indeterminate (v(> cUmpav)! out of which the parlicuiar forms 
of the cosmos are differentiated. Again, Anaziinander may be 
said to prepare'the -way for more ntodem.conceptions of material 
evolution by regarding his primordial substance as. eternal, and 
hy looking on ril generation os. abtamatiiig with destruction, 
each step of the process being of enurst: senply a transformaticn 
of tlie indestructible subBtamce. Once move, tlie notion that 
this indeterminute body contaios potentiaiUy in itself the funda¬ 
mental corrtrarieB—hot, cold, bee .—by the excaettun or evolution 
of which definite .substances w«re g ener ate d, >& clearly .a. fo«- 
casting of that antithesis of poecBriality and actuality Which 
from. Aristotle tkmnwurda has been mode the boom of so many 
theories of development. In condusion, it is noteworthy that 
though resorting to atterly fanciful h-ypodmses rospecting the 
order of the' development of the woriid, Anaxinamder agraerwith 
modern evolutionists in concriviag the’ heavenly bodies as 
arising'Out of an aggregation of diffused matter, andl in aligning 
to organic life an origin in the inorganic-matethtls of the primitive 
earth (pri.stme mird). The doctrine of Anaximenes, who uaites 
the conceptions'Of a datetsMuate' and indetermio&te otigiaal 
substanee adopted by Thaleaand Anaxunorader in the hyporiiesis 
of a primordial and allMgeneiating ar, is.* dear advance aa these 
theories, inasnnich as it introdores the scientific idea of con¬ 
densation and rarefaction na thegreatgensrating or transfonning 
agencies. For the rest, his theory is cliiefly importaat as em- 
pbasiring the -vital character of the oc^tnal snbstanc*. He 
primordtsd air is conceived as ammated. Anaxinienes seems 
to have inclined to a view of cosmic evolution os throughout 


involving .a quosi-gpiritual factor. This idea of the air as the 
original principle and source of life and inteUigenoe is much 
more clearly expressed by a later writer, Diogenes of i^Honia. 
Diogenes made this conception of a vittd ana intelligent air the 
ground of a teleological view of climatic ancf atmospheric pheno¬ 
mena. It is noteworthy that he sought to estabEsh the i«ntity 
of organic and inorganic matter by help of the facts of vegetal 
and animal nutrition. Diogenes distinctly taught that the world 
is of finite duration, and will be renews out of the primitive 
substanee. 

Heraolitus again deserves a prominent place in a hktoiy of 
the idea <oi e'^ution. IfsraclUus conceives of the incessant 
process of flux in which all things aae involved as consisting of 
two sides or moments—geaeidboa and decay—which are re- 
.garded as a confluence of opposite streams. In thus making 
tranution or ichange, viewed as the identity of existence and 
non-existence, the leading idea of his system, Heraclitus antici¬ 
pated in some measure Hegel’s peculiar doctrine of evolution 
as a dialectic process.^ At the same time we may find expressed 
in figurative language the germs of thoughts which enter into 
still newer doctrines of evolution. For example, the notion of 
conflict (vvA«f<of)as the father of all things and of harmony as 
arisu^ out of a union of discords, and again of an endeavour by 
individual things to maintain thentselves in permanence against 
the universal process of destruction, end renovation, cannot but 
remind one of certain fundamental ideas in Darwin’s theory of 
evolution. 

Empedoclos ,—Empedocleatook an important step in the diree- 
tionof.modem concisions of physical evolution by teaching that 
all things arise, not by transformatione of some primitive form of 
matter, but by various eonibiaatian.s. of a number of permanent 
elements. Further, by laaintaining that: the elements are con¬ 
tinually being comhined and separated by the two forces love 
and hatred, wbkh appm! 'to represent in a figurative way the 
physical forces of attraction and repulsiaa, Eu^edocles may be 
said to have mode a considerable advance in the construction 
of the idea of evolution as a strictly mechanical process. It 
may he observed, too, that the hypothesis of a pcimitive com¬ 
pact mass {sphamts)<y in -which love (attraction,) is supreme, 
has sonec eurtuas points of similarity to, and contrast with, that 
notion, of a primitive nebulous matter with which the modern 
doctrine of cosmic evolution usually sets out. Empedocles tries 
to explain the genesis of organic beings, and, oceormng to Lange, 
anticipates the idea of Darwin that adaptations abound, because 
k is thek nature to perpetuate themselves. He further recog¬ 
nizes a pcogress.ia the prixluctioo of vegetable and animal forms, 
though this partuf his theory is essentially crude and unscientific. 
Mute important in relation to the modem pnatdems of ev ol u t i on 
is bk thoroughly materialistic way of cx^aining the origin of 
sensation and knowledge by help of his ^culiar hypothesis of 
effluvia and pores. The supposition that sensation thus- rests 
on a material process of absorption from external bodies natur¬ 
ally led up to the. idea that plants and. even inorgaitic sidstances 
are preeip(cnt,.and so t» aa indetinct recognition of oiganic Gfe 
as a scale, of intellijgence. 

Atm-iais.—la the thtoey of Atomism taught by Leucippus 
aad Democritos we har^ tlie basis of the modem mechanical 
concaprions of oasmk evolution. Here the encUess baimcoious 
diversity of onr ouamos, as. well. as. of other worlds supposed to 
coexist with our own, is said to arise through the various com¬ 
bination of indhnsibk material elements differing in figure and 
magintude only. The force which brings the atoms together in 
the forma of objects is inherent ia the elements, and all their 
motianB are necessary. The origin of things, which is also their 
substance, is thus lo^ in the simplest and most homc^eneous 
etements or principlsa. The real world thus arising, consists only 
-of diverse combinatioiis of atoms, Itavkig the: propaties of 
magnitude, figure, weight and hardness, all other qualities being 
' reirtfve only to the sentient organism. The problam of the 
genesis of mind is practically sol'ved' by rdtentlfying the soul, 

* This is brought oat byF, Laesalle, fJ** PhilatophU Bemhltitos, 
p. ISO, 
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or vital principle', v/itli heat or fire which pervades in unequal 
proportions, not onh>' man and animals, but plants and nature 
as a whole, and tjirtiugh the agitation of which by incoming 
effluvia all sensatioj arises. ‘ 

ArisUitle. —Aristotle i.s much nearer a conception of evolution 
than his master Plato. It i.s true he sets out u ith a transcendent 
Deity, and follows Plato in \-f('wing the creation of the cosmos 
a.s a process of descent from the more to the less perfect accord¬ 
ing to the distance from the, original self-nio^’ing agency. Yet 
on the whole Aristotle leans to a teleological theory of evolution, 
which he interprets dualistually by means of certain meta¬ 
physical distinctions. Thus e^’en his idea of the relation of the 
divine activity to the wotSd shows a tendency to a pantheistic 
notion of a div ine thought whi^h gradually realizes itself in the 
process of becoming. Aristotle's distinction of form and matter, 
and his concepti(/n of becoming as a transition from actuality 
to potentiality, provides a new ontological way of conceiving 
the process of material and organic evolution.* ** To Aristotle 
the whole of nature is instinct with a vital impulse towards some 
higher manifestation. Organic life presents itself to him as a 
progressive .scale of complexity determined by its final end, 
namely, man.- In some respects Aristotle approaches the 
modern view of evolution. Thus, though he looked on species 
a.s fixed, being the realization of an unchanging formative prin¬ 
ciple he seems, a.s Ueberweg observes, to have inclined 

to entertain tke possibility of a spontaneous generation in the 
case of the luwc.st organisms. .Iri.stutlc’s teleological concep¬ 
tion of organic evolution often approaches modern mechanical 
cnncpption.s. Thus he says that nature fashions organs in the 
order of their necessity, the fir.st being those essential to life, 
.“fo, ton, in his psychology he speaks of the several degrees of 
mind as arising according to a progressive necessity.'’* In his 
view of touch and taste, as the two fundamental and essential 
senses, he may remind one of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine. At 
the same time Aristotle precludes the idea of a natural develop¬ 
ment of the mental scries by the supposition that man contains, 
over and above a natural finite soul inseparable from the body, 
a substantial and eternal principle (I'of's') which enters into the 
individual from without. Aristotle’s brief suggestions respect¬ 
ing the origin of society and governments in the PolUics show a 
leaning to a naturalistic interpretation of human history as a 
development conditioned by growing necessitic.s. 

Strata. —Of Aristotle’s immediate successors one deserves 
to be noticed here, namely, Strato of l.ampsacus, who de¬ 
veloped his master’s cosmology into a system of naturalism. 
Strato appears to reject Aristotle’s idea of an original source 
of movement and life extraneous to the world in favour of an 
immanent principle. All parts of matter have an inward plastic 
life whereby they can fashion themselves to the best advantage, 
according to their capability, though not with consciousness. 

The States. —In the cosmology of the Stoics we have, the germ 
of a monistic and pantheistic conception of evolution. All things 
are said to be developed out of an originaHteing, which is at once 
material (fire) and spiritual (the Deity), and in'tum they will 
dissolve back into this primordial source. At the same time the 
world as a developed whole is regarded as an organism which is 
permeated with the di\'ine Spirit, and so we may say that the 
world-proccs.s is a self-realization of the divine Being, The forma¬ 
tive princijilc or force of the world is said to contain the several 
rational germinal forms of things. Individual things are sup¬ 
posed to arise out of the original being, as animals and plants out 
of seeds. Individual souls are an efflux from the all-compassing 
world-soul. The nece.s.sity in the world’s order is regarded by 
the Stoics as identical with the divine reason, and this idea is 
used as the basis of a teleological and optimistic view of nature. 
Very curious, in relation to modem evolutional ideas, is the 
Stoical doctrine that our world is but one of a series of exactly 

* Zeller says th*t through this distinction Aristotle first made 
possible the idea of development. 

** Sec this well brought out in G. H. Lewes’s Aristotle, p. 187. 

’ Grote calls attention to the contrast between Plato’s and Aris¬ 
totle’s way of conceiving the gradations of mind {.iristotle, ii. 171), 


identical ones, all of which are destined to be burnt up and 
desitroyed. 

The Epicureans — Lucretius. —The Epicureans differed from 
the Stoics by adopting a purely mechanical view of the world- 
process. Their fundamental conception is that of Democritus ; 
they seek to account for the formation of the cosmos, with its 
order and regularity, by setting out with the idea of.an original 
(vertical) motion of the atoms, which somehow or other results 
in movements towards and from one another. Our world is but 
one of on infinite number of others, and ail the harmonies and 
adaptations of the universe are regarded as a special case of the 
infinite possibilities of mechanical events. Lucretius regards the 
primitive atoms (first beginnings or first bodies) as seeds out 
of which individual things are developed. All living and sentient 
things are formed out of insentient atoms (e.g. worms spring out 
of dung). The peculiarity of organic and sentient bodies is due 
to the minuteness and shape of their particles, and to their special 
motions and combinations. So, too, mind consists but of ex¬ 
tremely fine particles of matter, and dissolves into air when the 
body dies. Lucretius traces, in the fifth book of his poem, the 
progressive genesis of vegetal and animal forms out of the mother- 
earth. He vaguely anticipates the modem idea of the world 
as a survival of the fittest when he says that many races may 
have lived and died out, and that those which still exist have 
been protected either by craft, courage or speed. Lucretius 
touches on the development of man out of a primitive, hardy, 
boast-like condition. Pregnant hints are given respecting a 
natural development of language which has its germs in sounds 
of quadrupeds and birds, of religious ideas out of dreams and 
waking hallucinations, and of the art of music by help of the 
suggestion of natural sounds. Lucretius thus recognizes the 
whole range of existence to which the doctrine of evolution may 
be applied. 

Neaplatonisls. —In the doctrines of the Neoplatonists, of 
whom Plotinus is the most important, we have the world- 
process represented after the example of Plato as a series of 
descending steps, each being less perfect than its predecessors, 
since it is further removed from the first cause.'* 'Hie system 
of Plotinus, Zeller remarks, is not strictly speaking one of 
emanation, since there is no communication of the divine 
essence to the created world ; yet it resembles emanation inas¬ 
much as the genesis of the world is conceived as a necessary 
physical effect, and not as the result of volition. In Proclus we 
find this conception of an emanation of the world out of the 
Deity, or the absolute, made more exact, the process being re¬ 
garded as threefold—(j) persistence of cause in effect, (2) the 
departure of effect from cause, and (3) the tendency of effect to 
revert to its cause. 

The Fathers. —The speculations of the fathers respecting 
the origin and course of the world seek to combine Christian 
ideas of the Deity with doctrines of Greek philosophy. The 
common idea of the origin of things is that of an absolute creation 
of matter end mind alike. The course of human history is 
regarded by those writers who are most concerned to refute 
Judaism as a progressive divine education. Among the Gnostics 
we meet with the hypothesis of emanation, as, for example, in 
the curious cosmic theory of Valentinus. 

Middle Ages—Early Schaolmen. —In the speculative writings 
of Hie middle ages, including those of the schoolmen, we find 
no progress towards a more accurate and scientific view of nature. 
The cosmology of this period consists for the most part of tlie 
Aristotelian teleological view of nature combined with the 
Christian idea of the Deity and His relation to the world. In 
certain wi*?ter.s, however, there appears a more elaborate trans¬ 
formation of the doctrine of creation into a system .of emanation. 
According to John Scotus Erigena, the nothing out of which the 
world is created is the divine essence. Creation is ’the act by 
which God passes through the primordial causes, or universal 
ideas, into the region of particular things {processio), in order 
finally to return tochimself (reversio). TTie transition from the 

* Zeller observes that this scale of decreasing perfection is a 
necessary consequence of the idea of a transcendent deity, 
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universal to the particular is of course conceived as a descent 
or degradation. A siinilar doctrine of emanation is to be found 
in the writings of Bernhard of (^hartres, who conceives the 
process of the unfolding of the world as a movement in a circle 
from the most general to the individual, and from this back to 
the most ^^nerd. This movement is said to go forth from God 
to the animated heaven, stars, visible world and man, which 
represent decreasing degrees of cognition. 

Arab Philosophers .—Elaborate doctrines of emanation, largely 
based on Neoplatonic ideas, are also propounded by some of 
the Arabic philosophers, as bf F&r&hl and Avicenna. The 
leading thought is that of a defending series of intelligences, 
each emanating from its predecessor, and having its appropriate 
region in the universe. 

Jewish Philosophy .—In the Jewish speculations of the middle 
ages may be found curious forms of the doctrine of emanations 
uniting the Biblical idea of creation with elements drawn from 
the Persians and the Greeks. In the later and developed form 
of the Kabbala, the origin of the world is represented as a gradu¬ 
ally descending emanation of the lower out of the higher. Among 
the philosophic Jews, the Spanish Avicebron, in his Fans Vitae, 
expounds a curious doctrine of emanation. Here the divine will 
is viewed as an efflux from the divine wisdom, as the inter¬ 
mediate link between God, the first substance, and all things, 
and as the fountain out of which all forms emanate. At the 
same time all forms, including the higher intelligible ones, are 
said to have their existence only in matter. Matter is the one 
universal substance, body and mind being merely specifica¬ 
tions of this. Thus Avicebron approaches, as Salomon Munk 
observes,' a pantheistic conception of the world, though he 
distinctly denies both matter and form to God. 

Later Scholastics .—Passing now to the later schoolmen, a bare 
mention must be made of Thomas Aquinas, who elaborately 
argues for the absolute creation of the world out of nothing, and 
of Albcrtus Magnus, who reasons against the Aristotelian idea 
of the past eternity of the world. More importance attaches to 
Duns Scotus, who brings prominently forward the idea of a 
progressive development in nature by means of a process of 
determination. The original substance of the world is the 
materia primo-prima, which is the immediate creation of the 
Deity. This serves Duns Scotus as the most universal basis 
of existence, all angels having material bodies. This matter 
is differentiated into particular things (which are not privations 
but perfections) through the addition of an individualizing 
principle (hacccritas) to the universal (quidditas). The whole 
world is represented by the figure of a tree, of which the seeds 
and roots are the first indeterminate matter, tlte leaves the 
accidents, the twigs and branches corruptible creatures, the 
blossoms the rational soul, and the fruit pure spirits or angels. 
It is also described as a bifurcation of two twigs, mental and 
bodily creation out of a common root. One might almost say 
that Duns Scotus recognizes the principle of a gradual physical 
evolution, only that ho chooses to represent the mechanism by 
which the process is brought about by means of quaint scholastic 
fictions. 

Revival of Learning .—The period of the revival of learning, 
which was also that of a renewed study of nature, is marked by 
a considerable amount of speculation respecting the origin of 
the universe. In some of these we see a return to Greek theories, 
though the influence of physical discoveries, more especially those 
of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, is distinctly traceable. 

Telesio. -An example of a return to early Greek speculation 
is to be met with in Bernardino Telesio. By this writ^ the world 
is explained a;> a product of three principles—dead matter, and 
two active forces, heat and cold. Terrestrial things arise through 
a confluence of heat, which issues from the heavens, and cold, 
which comes from the earth. Both principles have sensibility, 
and thus all products of their collision arc sentient, that is, feel 
pleasure and pain. The superiority of aqimals to plants and 
metals in the possession of special organs of sense is connected 
with the greater complexity and heterogeneity of their structure. 

’ Milonges de philosophie juioe el arabe, p, 225, 
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Giordasto Brmc .—In the system of Giordano Bruno, who 
sought to construct a philosophy of nature on the basis of new 
scientific ideas, more particularly the doctrine of Copernicus, 
we find , the outlines of a theoi^ of cosmic Evolution conceived 
as on essentially vital process. Matter and form are here identi¬ 
fied, and the evolution of the world is presented as the unfoldu^ 
of the world-spirit to its perfect forms according to the plastic 
substratum (matter) which is but one of its sides. This process 
of change is conceived as a transformation, in appearance only, 
of the unchanging substance (matter and form). All ports 
of matter are capable of developmg into all forms; thus the 
materials of the table and chair may ]^der proper circumstances 
be developed to the life of the* plant or of the animal. The 
elementary parts of existence are the rttinima, or monads, which 
are at once material and mental On their material side they are 
not absolutely unextended, but spherical. Bruno looked on our 
solar system os but one out of an infinite number of worlds. 
His theory of evolution is essentially {wntbeistic, and he does not 
employ his hypothesis of monads in order to work out a more 
mechanical conception. 

Campanelia .—A word must be given to one of Bruno’s con¬ 
temporary compatriots, namely Campanelia, who gave poetic 
expression to that system of universal vitalism which Bruno 
developed. He aigues, from the principle quicquid est in effectibus 
esse et in causis, that the elements and the whole world have 
sensation, and thus he appears to derive the dlganic part of 
nature out of the so-called " inorganic.” , 

Boekme .—Another writer of this transition period deserves 
a passing reference here, namely, Jacob Boehme the mystic, 
who by his conception of a process of inner diremption as the 
essential character of all mmd, and so of God, prepared the 
way for later German theories of the origin of the world as 
the sclf-diSerentiation and self-extemalization of the absolute 
spirit. 

Hobbes and Gassendi .—The influence of an advancing study of 
nature, which was stimulated if not guided by Bacon's writings, 
is seen in the more careful doctrines of materialism worked out 
almost simultaneously by Hobbes and Gassendi. These theories, 
however, contain little that bears directly on the hypothesis of 
a natural evolution of things. In the view of Hobbes, the 
difficulty of the genesis of conscious minds is solved by saying 
that sensation and thought are part of the reaction of the organ¬ 
ism on external movement. Yet Hobbes appears (as Clarke 
points out) to have vaguely felt the difficulty ; and in a passage 
of his Physics (chap. 25, sect. 5) he says that the universal exbt- 
ence of sensation in matter cannot be disproved, though h.'! 
shows that when there are no organic arrangements the mental 
side of the movement (phantasma) is evanescent. The theory 
of the origin of society put forth by Hobbes, though directly 
opposed in most respects to modem ideas of social evolution, 
deserves mention here by reason of its enforcing that principle 
of struggle (helium omnium contra onines) which, has played 
so conspicuous a port in the modem doctrine of evolution. 
Gassendi, with some deviations, follows Epicurus in his theory 
of the formation of the world. The world consists of a finite 
number of atoms, which have in their own nature a self-moving 
force or principle. These atoms, which are the seeds of all things, 
are, however, not eternal but created by God. Gassendi dis¬ 
tinctly argues against the existence of a world-soul or a principle 
of life in nature. 

Descartes .—In the philosophy of Descartes we meet with a 
dualism of mind and matter which does not easily lend itself 
to the conception of evolution. His doctrine that consciousness 
is confined to man, the lower animals being unconscious machines 
(automata), excludes all idea of a progressive development of 
mind. Yet Descartes, in his Principia Philosophiae, laid the 
foundation of the modem mechanical conception of nature and 
of physical evolution. In the third part of this work he inclines, 
to a thoroughly natural hypothesis respecting the genesis of the 
physical world, and adds in the fourth part that the same kind 
of explanation might be applied to the nature and formation 
of plants and animals. He is indeed careful to keep right with 
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tbe orthodox doctrine of creation by saying that he does not 
^bdieve the world actually arose in this meoiatileal way ont of 
‘the three kinds of elements which he heresoppdses, but that he 
■Shimly puts out J^s l^pothesis as a mode til coneetving how it 
•mi|ht have arisen. Descartes’s account of the mind and its 
passions is thoroughly materialistic, and to this extent he works 
tn the direction of a materialistic explanation of tiie origin of 
mental life. 

Spinoza. —In Spinoza’s panthefetic theory of the world, which 
•regards thought and extension as but two sides of one substance, 
the 'problem of becoming is submerged in that of being. Al¬ 
though Spinoza’s theoiy attributes a mental side to-all-physical 
events, he rejects all tdltotogical conceptions and explains -the 
order of things as the result of an inherent necessity. He recog¬ 
nizes gradations of things according to the-degree Of complexity 
of their movements and that of their conceptions. To Spinora 
(as Xuno ristiher observes) man differs from the- rest of nature 
in the degree oiily .and not in the kind of his powers. So far 
Spinoza approaches the conception of evolution. He may be 
said to furnish a further contribution to a metaphysical con¬ 
ception of evolution in his view of all -finite individual things 
as the mfinite variety to •which the unlimited producti've power 
of the universal substance .gives birth. Sir F. Pollock has 
taken pains to show how nearly Spinoza approaches certain 
ideas contained in the modem doctrine of evolution, as for 
example that, of self-preservation as the determining force in 
things. 

» Locke. —In Locke we find, with a retention of certain anti- 
evblutiorrist ideas, a marked tendency to this mode of ■viewing 
the world. To Locke the universe is the result of a -direct act of 
creation, even matter' living limited in duration and created. 
Even if matter were eternal it would, he thirtks,be incapable of 
producing motion ; and if motion is itstlf conceived as eternal, 
thought can never begin to be. The hi st eterna'l being -is thus 
spiritual or “ cogitative,” and contains in itself all the perfections 
that can ever after exist. He repeatedly irrsists on the impos¬ 
sibility of senseless matter putting on sense.* Yet while thus 
placing himself at a point of view opposed to that of a gradual 
evblution of the organic -woricl, Locke prepared the way for this 
doctrine in more way.s than one. First of all, his genetic method 
as applied to the mind’s ideas—which'laid the foundations of 
English analytical psydhology—was a step in the direction of 
a conception of mental hie as a gradual fvdhrtinn. Again he 
works towards the same end in his celebrated refutation of the 
scliolastic theory of real specific essences. In this a-rgument he 
emphasizes the vagueness of the boundaries which mark off 
organic species with a view to show that these do not correspond 
to absolutely fixed divisions in the objective world, that they 
arc made by the mind, not by nature.^ This idea of thecontinuit}- 
of species is tlevdlopcd more fully in a remarkable passage 
(Essay, bk. iii. eh. vi. § 12), where he is arguing in favour of the 
hypothesis, afterwards elaborated by Leibnitz, of a graduated 
scries of minds (species of spirits) from the Deity down to the 
lowest animal intelligence. He here observes that ■“ all quite 
down from us the descent is by easy stops,-and'-ti continued 
series of things, that in each remove differ'very Httic from one 
another.” Thus man approaches the beasts, and the animal 
kingdom is nearly joined with- the vegetable, and so on dovni 
to the lowest and “ most inorganical parts of matter.” Finally, 
it is to be observed that Locke had a singularly dear view of 
organic arrangements (which of course he explained according 
•to a thcistic teleology) as an.adaptation to the circumstances 
of the environment or to “ the neighbourhood -of the bodies that 
surround us.” Thus he suggests that man has not eyes of a 
microscopic ddicaev, because he would receive no great advan¬ 
tage from such acute organs, since thouj^ adding indefinitely 
to his speculative knowledge of the physical "VTOrld they •would 

' Yet he leaves qpon the question whetlier the'Deity has annexed 
thought to matter -as a fauiUty, or wliethcr it rests ’00 a distinct 
apirltual principle. 

^ Locke halftptayiully t»uohes ,coi eertaiu monatem, with respect 
to which it is difficult to determine whether.they ou^t to ho called 
.mea (Essay, book iii, eh. Vi, sect. 26, 27). 


^ not practically benefit their possessor (e.g. by enabling him to 
avoid things-at a convenibht distanee).* 

Idea of Progress in History .—Before leaving the 17th century 
we Must just refer to the waiters sriw laid the foundations df the 
essentially modem conception of hunam’history as a gradual 
upward jjrogress. According-to Flint,* there were four men who , 
in this and the preceding oentuty sefeed and made- prominent 
this' idea, namely,’Bodin,'Bacon, Descartes and Pascal. The 
former distinctly argues 'against the idea df a deteriorktkm of 
man in the past. 'In this --way-we see that just as advancing 
natural science was pireparingthe way’for a doctrine of physiOal 
e'volution, so advancing historical research was leading-to the 
application of a similar idea to the cdHertive human life. 

English WriUrs of the Century — Hume. —The'theological 

discussions which make up so large a part of the English specu¬ 
lation of the -iSth -century cannot detain ■us here. There is, 
however, one writer who sets forth so ■Clearly the alternative 
supjxjsitions tespiecting the origin of the -world that be daims a 
brief notice. We refer to David Hume. In his Dialogues eon- 
eerriing Natural Hdigim he ■prats forward terntitively, in the 
pierson of one of his interlocutors, the ancient hypothesis that 
since the world resembles an animal or vegetal organism rather 
than a machine, it might more easily be accounted for by a piro- 
cess of generation than by an act of creation. Later on he 
develops the materialistic view of Epicurus, only modifying it 
so far as to conceive df matter as finite. Since a finite number 
of particles is only su.sceptible of finite transpositions, it must 
happen (he says), in an eternal duration that evciy possible 
order or position will be tried an infinite number of rimes, and 
hence this world is to 'be regarded (as the Stoics maintiiined) as an 
exact reproduction of previous worlds. The .spjerfkcr seeks to 
make intelligible ■the appearance of art and contrivance in the 
■world as a result of a natural settlement of the universe (which 
passes through a succession of chaotic conditions) into a stable 
condition, having a constancy in its forms, yet without its 
several parts losing their motion and fluettmtion, 

French Writers of the rSth Century .—Let us now pmss to the 
'French writers of the i8th century. 'Here we are ■first struck 
by the results of advancing phiTiical speculation in their bearing 
on the conception of the world. C’areful attempts, based on new 
scientific truths, are made to explain the genesis of the world as 
a natural process. Mauperttiis, who, tegether with Voltaire, 
introduced the new' idea of the universe as based on Newton’s 
dLscoveries, sought to account for the origin of organic things by 
the hypothesis of sentient atoms. Btiffon the naturalist specu¬ 
lated, not only on the structure and genesis of organic beings, 
but also on the course of formation of the earth and solar .system, 
which he conceived after the an.nlogy of tlie development of 
organic beings otit of seed. Diderot, too, in his varied inteilertual 
activity, found time to speculate on the genesis of sensation 
and thought out of a rombination of matter endowed with an 
elementary kind of sentience. Do la Mcttrie iPorkcd out a 
materialistic doctrine of the origin of thing.s, according to which 
sensation and consciousness are nothing but a development out 
of matter. He sought (L'llomme-marhinc) to connect man in 
his original condition with the lower animals, and emphasized 
(L’Hamme-plavte) the esscirtial unity of plan of all living things. 
Helv6tius, in his work on man, referred all differences between 
ouf species and the lower animals to certain peculiarities of 
organization, and so prepared the way for a conception of human 
development nut of lowtT forms as a process of physical evolution, 
Charles Bonnet met the. difficulty of the origin of conscious beings 
much in the same way as Leibnitz, by the supposition of eternal 
minute organic bodies to which are attached immortal souls. 

! Yet though in tliis way opposing himself to the method of the 
I modem doctrine of evolution, he aided the lievetapment of 
this dortrine by his view of the organic world as an ascending 

* similar coincidence between the teleOlopical and the modem 
evolutional way of viewing tSlinga is to be mctwdth in LocVe’sacoonnt 
of the,use of piiiu in^rolation to tho.proservatiomof our being (bk.iii. 

I oh- vii. sect. 4). 

‘.I’hUosaphy cf History {iSg3),f. 103, where an iiitercstiag. skflfyh 
[ of the growth of the idea of process is to be found. 




scale from the simple to the complex. Robinet, in his, treatise , 
De la nature, worked out the eatfie conception Of agradadoh in 
organic existence, connecting this' with a general view of nature 
as a progress from the lowest inoiganic forms. of rnatter up to 
man. The process is conceived as an,infinite series Of variations 
or specifications of one primitive and common type. Man is 
the chef-ifceuvre of nature, which the gradual progression of 
beings was to have as its last term, and all lower creations are 
regarded as pre-conditions of man^s existence, since nature 
“ could only realize the human form by corrib'ining.in all imagin¬ 
able ways each of the .traits which was to enter into it.” The 
formative force in this process of evolution '^or " metamor¬ 
phosis '”) is conceived as' an intellectual principle {tdee geniralrice). 
Robinet thus laid the foundation of that view of .the world as 
wholly vital, , and as a pro^essive unfbl'ding of ,a spiritual for¬ 
mative principle, which was afterwards worked out by Schelling. 
It is to be added that Robinet adopted a thorough-going 
materialistic view of the dependence of mind on body, goii^ 
even to the length of assigning special nerve-fibres to the moral; 
sense. 'The system of Holbach seeks to provide a consistent 
.materialistic view of the world and its processes. Mental opera-' 
tions arc identified with physical movements, the three con¬ 
ditions of physical movement, inertia, attraction and repulsion, 
being in the moral world self-love,, love and hate. He left open 
tlie question whether the capability of sensation belongs to all 
matter, or is confined to the. coml>inations of .certain materials. 
He looked on the actions of the individual organism and of 
society as determined by the needs of self-preservation. He 
conceived of man as a product of nature tliat had gradually 
developed itself from a low Condition, though ^ relinquished the 
problem of the exact mode of his first genesis and advance as 
not soluble by data of experience. Holbach thus worked out the 
I»sis of a rigorously materialistic conception of evolution. 

'The question ofhumau development which Holbach touched 
on was one which occupied many minds both in and out of 
France during the i8th centurj:, and more especially .towards 
its close. The foundations of this theory of history us ,an upward 
progress of man out of u barbaric and animal condition were 
laid by Vico in his celebrated work 'Prindpii di scienza nuova. 
In France.the doctrine was represented by Turgot and Condnreet.. 

German Writers oj the rSth Century — -Csibnitz .—In Leibnitz 
wc find, if not a doctrine of evolution in the strict sense, a theory 
of the world which is curiously related to the modern doctrine. 
The chief aim of Leibnitz is no doubt to account for the world 
in its static aspect as a co-existent whole, to conceive the ultimate 
reality of things in such a way as to solve the mystery of mind 
and matter, l/et by his very mode of solving the problem he 
is led on to consider the nature of the world-process. By placing 
substantial reality in an infinite number of monads whose essen¬ 
tial nature is force or activity, which is conceived as mental, 
(representation), Leibnitz was carried on to the explanation of' 
the successive order of the world. 'He prepares the way, too, 
for a doctrine of evolution by bis monistic idea of the substantial 
sitnilarity of all thitigs, inorganic and organic, bodily and spiritual, 
and still more by his conception of a perfectgradation of existence 
from the lowest ” inanitnute'” objects, whose essential activity 
is confused representation, up to the liighest organized being— 
man--with his clear intelligence.^ 'Taming, now to Leibnitz’s 
conceprtion of the world as a process, we see first that he supplic.s, 
in his notion of the underlying reality as force which is repre¬ 
sented as spiritual {quelque chose. d’analogique au sentiment et 
a Vappetit), both a mechanical and a teleological explanation of 
its order. More than this, Leibnitz supposes that tjre activity 
of the monads takes the form of a self-evolution. It is the follow¬ 
ing out of ati inherent tendency or impulse to a scries of changes, 
all of which were virtually pre-existent, and this,process cannot 
be interfered with from without. As the individual monad, 
so the whole system which makes up the weald is a gradual 

2 G. H. I.ewes pointsoutthatLeibnitzlstec^sistent in hk account 
of the intelligence of .man in relation to ttiat of lower animals, since 
when answering 'Lcxfke he no longer regards these as dtfiering in 
degree only. 


develqpment, Jutthi?, cflss,.lwwevei, ve .cannot wy that wh 
stepgoes out of {he'dtI>ler^as in that-.of'ini^viduid,development. 
Each monad is an original iriilependent being, an^ is-^tetminfid 
to take thilf particular,pbint'in the universe, place in the scale 
of beings. We, see how diff.erent this metaphysje^ conation 
is from that scientififc notion of cosmic evolution in which the 
lower stages are the antecedents and conditions of the higher. 
It is probable that Leibnitz’s notion of time and spaep^ which 
appfbaches Kant’s theory, led him to httach but little importance 
to the successive order of the world. Leibnitz, in fact, presents 
to us .an infinite system of perfectly distinct thoqgh parallel 
developments, which .on their mental side assume the aspect of 
a scale, not through any mutual tfbtion, hut solely wough 
the determination of the Deit)^. Even this 'idea, fiowe'yer, is 
incomplete, for Leibnitz fails to explain the physical aspect of 
development. Thus he does not account for the fact that organic 
i beings—which have always existed, as prefomations (in the case 
of animals as ariimaux spermatigues )—come to be developied 
under given conditions. Yet Leibnitz prepared the way for, a 
,new conception of organic evolution. The modern monistte 
doctrine, that all material tilings consist of sentient elements, 
and that consciousness arises through a combination of these, 
was a natural transformation of Leibnitz's theory.* 

Lessing .—01 Leibnitz’s immediate followers we may mention 
Lessing, who in his Education of the Human Race brought out 
the truth of the process of gradual dcvelopnjpnt underlying 
human history, even though he expressed this ip a forni incon¬ 
sistent with the idea of a spontaneous evolution. • 

Herder, —Herder, on the other hand, Lessing’s contemporary, 
treated the subject of man’s development in a thoroughly 
naturalistic spirit. In his Hecn zur Philosophie der Geschichte, 
Herder adopts Leibnitz’s idea of a graduated scale of beings, at 
the same time conceiving of the lower stages as the conditions 
of the higher. Thus man is said to be the highest product of 
nature, arid as such to be dependent on all lower products. All 
material things are assimilated to one another os organic, the 
vitalizing principle being inherent in dll matter. The develop¬ 
ment of man is explained in connexion with that of the earth, 
and in relation to climatic variations, &c. Man’s mental faculties 
arc viewed as related to his organization, and as developed under 
the pressure of the necessities of lilt,* 

Kant. —Kant’s relation to the doctrine of evolution is a 
many-sided one. In the first place, hw peculiar system of sub¬ 
jective idealism, involving the idea that time is but. a mental 
form to which there corresponds nothing in the sphere of 
nouracnal reality, serves to gh’c a peculiar philosophical inter¬ 
pretation to every doctrine of cosmic evolution. Kant, like 
.Leibnitz, seeks to reconcile the mechanical and teleological 
views of nature, only he assigns to these different spheres. The 
order of the inorganic world is explained tiy properly physical 
causes. In his Naturgeschichte des Himmels, in which he antici¬ 
pated the nebular theorj^ afterwards more fully developed by 
Laplace, Kant sought to explain the genesis of tfie cosmos as 
a product of physical forces and laws. The worlds, or systems 
of worlds, which fill infinite space are continually being formed 
and destroyed. Chaos passes by a process of evolution into a 
cosmos, and this again into chaos. So far as the evolution of 
the solar system is concerned, Kant held these mechanical causes 
as adequate. For the world as a whole, however, he postulated 
a beginning in time (whence his use of the word creation), and 
further supposed that the impulse of organization which was 
conveyed to chaotic matter by the Creator issued from a central 
, point in the infinite ^pace spreading gradually outwards.* While 
° Both Ij'W'us and du Bois Reymond have brought, out the points 
of contact between Lefbnitz'a theorjf of monads and modem bio¬ 
logical ispoetilntions {Hist, of Phil. ii. 287, and LHbnitescha Gedanhen 
indar moderntn Nnturmissensehafl, p.'23 seq.). 

'^ .Kor Hurder'jStposition in relation to the modem doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion .sec F. von Barenbach’s Herder als VorgCltt^r, Darwins, a work 
which tends to exaggerate Hie proximity of the two writers. 

‘ Kant held it probable that other, plmiets besides, our earth, are 
inhabited, and that their inhabitants' form a scale ,oI bcin^, their 
perfection increasing with the distance of the planet which they 
itihitbit from the. sun. 



ill Ub 6dBtno\ogy Kant thus relies on mechanical conceptions^ in- 
VuB treatment of organic life his mind is, on the contrary, domin¬ 
ated by teleologiocil ideas. An organism was to hiip something 
controlled bv a formative organizing principle. It was natural, 
therdore, that he rejected the idea of a spontaneous generation 
of organisms (which was just then being advocated by his friend 
Forster), not only as unsupported by experience but as an in¬ 
adequate hypothesis. Experience forbids our excluding organic 
activity from natural causes, also our excluding intelligence from 
purposeful (zweckldiigen) causes; hence experience forbids our 
defining the fundament^ force or first cause out of which living 
creatures arose.’ Just as ^ant thus sharply marks off the regions 
of the inorganic and the orgaiv'c, so he sets man in strong oppo¬ 
sition to the lower animals. His ascription to man of a uni(jue 
faculty, free-will, forbade his conceiving our species as a link 
in a graduated series of organic developments. In his doctrine 
of human development he does indeed recognize an early stage 
of existence in which our species was dominated by sensuous 
enjoyment and instinct. He further conceives of this stage as 
itself a process of (natural) development, namely, of the natural 
disposition of the species to vary in the greatest possible manner 
so as to preserve its unity through a process of self-adaptation 
[Anarlen) to climate. This, he says, must not be conceived as 
resulting from the action of external cau.ses, but is due to a 
natural disposition (Anlage). From this capability of natural 
development (which already involves a teleological idea) Kant 
^distinguishes the power of moral self - development or .self- 
liberation from the dominion of nature, the gradual realization 
of which constitutes human history or progress. This moral 
development is regarded as a gradual approach to that rational, 
social and political state in which will be realized the greatest 
possible quantity of liberty. Thus Kant, though he appropriated 
and gave new form to the idea of human progress, conceived of 
this as wholly distinct from a natural (mechanical) process. 
In this particular, as in his view of organic actions, Kant dis¬ 
tinctly opposed the idea of evolution as one universal process 
swaying alike the physical and the moral world. 

ScheUing .—In the earlier writings of Schclling, containing 
the philosophy of identity, cxistenec is represented as a becom¬ 
ing, or process of evolution. Nature and mind (which are the 
two sides, or polar directions, of the one absolute) are each 
viewed as an activity advancing by an uninterrupted succession 
of stages. The side of this process which .Schelling worked out 
most completely is the negative side, that is, nature. Nature 
is essentially a process of organic self-evolution. It can only be 
understood by subordinating the mechanical conception to the 
vital, by eoncciving the world as one organism animated by a 
spiritual principle or intelligence (Weltscele). From this point 
of view tbc processefi of nature from the inorganic up to. the most 
complex of the organic become stages in the self-realization of 
nature. All organic forms are at bottom but one organization, 
and tbe inorganic world shows the same-formative activity in 
various degrees or potences. Sehelling conceives of the gradual 
self-evolution of nature in a succession of higher and higher forms 
as brought about by a limitation of her infinite productivity, 
showing itself in a scries of points of arrest. Thh detailed exhi¬ 
bition of tbe organizing activity of nature in the several processes 
of the organic and inorganic world rests on a number of fanciful 
and unscientific ideas. Schelling’s theory is a bold attempt to 
revitalize nature in the light of growing physical and physio¬ 
logical science, and by so doing to comprehend the unity of the 
world under the idea of one principle of organic development. 
His highly figurative language might leave us in doubt how far 
he conceived the higher stages of this evolution of nature as 
following the lower in time. In the introduction to his work 
Von der Weltscele, however, he argues in favour of the possibility 
of a transmutation of species in periods incommensurable with 
ours. The evolution of mind (the positive pole) proceeds by 

^ Kant calls the doctrine of the transmutation of spccie-s "a 
hazardous fancy of the reason." Yet, as Strauss and others have 
shown, Kant's mind betrayed a decided leaning at times to a more 
mechanical conception of organic forms as related by descent. 
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way of three stages—theoretic, practical and aesthetical activity. 
Schelling’s later theosophic speculations do not specially concerii 
us here. 

Followers of ScheUing .—Of the followers of Schelling a word 
or two must be said. Heinrich Steffens, in his Anthropologic, 
seeks to trace out the origin and history of man in connexion 
with a general theory of the development of the earth, and this 
again as related to the formation of the solar system. All these 
processes are regarded as a series of manifestations of a vital 
rinciple in higher and higher forms. Oken, again, who carries 
chelhng's ideas into the region of biological science, seeks to 
reconstruct the gradual evolution of the material world out of 
original matter, which is the first immediate appearance of God, 
or the absolute. This process is an upward one, through the 
formation of the solar system and of our earth with its inorganic 
bodies, up to the production of man. The process is essentially 
a polar linear action, or differentiation from a common centre. 
By means of this process the bodies of the solar system separate 
themselves, and the order of cosmic evolution is repeated in 
that of terrestrial evolution. The organic world (like the world 
as a whole) arises out of a primitive chaos, namely, the infusorial 
slime. A somewhat similar working out of Schelling’s idea is 
to be found in H. C. Oersted’s work entitled The Soul in Nature 
(Eng. trans.). Of later works based on Schelling’s doctrine of 
evolution mention may be made of the volume entitled Natur 
und Idee, by G. F. Cams. According to this writer, existence is 
nothing but a becoming, and matter is simply the momentary 
product of the process of becoming, while force is this process 
constantly revealing itself in these products. 

Hegel .—Like Schelling, Hegel conceives the problem of exist¬ 
ence as one of becoming. He differs from him with respect to 
the ultimate motive of that process of gradual evolution which 
reveals itself alike in nature and in mind. With Hegel the 
absolute is itself a dialectic process which contains within itself 
a principle of progress from difference to difference and from 
unity to unity. “ This process (W. Wallace remarks) knows 
nothing of the distinctions between past and future, because it 
implies an eternal present.” This conception of an immanent 
spontaneous evolution is applied alike both to nature and to 
mind and history. Nature to Hegel is the idea in the fonn of 
hetereity ; and finding itself here it has to remove this exteriority 
in a progressive evolution towards an existence for itself in life 
and mind. Nature (says Zeller) is to Hegel a system of grada¬ 
tions, of which one arises necessarily out of the other, and is the 
proximate truth of that out of which it results. There are three 
stadia, or moments, in this process of nature—(i) the mechanical 
moment, or matter devoid of individuality; (2) the physical 
moment, or matter which has particularized itself in bodies— 
the solar system ; and (3) the organic moment, or organic beings, 
beginning with the geological organism—or the mineral kingdom, 
plants and animals. Yet this process of development is not to 
be conceived as if one stage is naturally produced out of the other, 
and not even as if the one followed the other in time. Only 
spirit has a history ; in nature all forms are contemporaneous.'-’ 
Hegel’s interpretation of mind and history as a process of evolu¬ 
tion has more scientific interest than his conception of nature. 
His theory of the development of free-will (the objective spirit), 
which takes its start from Kant’s conception of history, with 
its three stages of legal right, morality as determined by motive 
and instinctive goodness (Sittlichkeit), might almost as well be 
expressed in terms of a thoroughly naturalistic doctrine of 
human development. So, too, some of his conceptions respecting 
the development of art and religion (the absolute spirit) lend 
themselves* to a similar interpretation. Yet while, in its applica¬ 
tion to history, Hegel’s theory of evolution has points of re¬ 
semblance with those doctrines which seek to ex^ain the world- 
process as one unbroken progress occurring in time, it constitutes 
on the whole a theory apart and sui generis. It does not conceive 
of the organic as succeeding on the inorganic, or of conscious life 

’ Hegel somewhere says that the question of the eternal duration 
of the world is unanswerable ; time as well as space can be predicated 
of finitudes only. 
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u conditioned in time by lower ionns. .In this respect it.re¬ 
sembles Leibnitz's idea of the world as a development; the idea 
of evolution is in each case a metaphysical as distinguished from 
a scientific one. Hegel gives a place in his metaphysical system 
to the mechanical and the teleological views; yet in his treatment 
of the world as an evolution the idea of end or purpose is the 
predominant one. 

Of the followers of Hegel who have worked out his peculiar 
idea of evolution it is hardly necessary to speak, A bare reference 
may be made to J. K. F. Rosenkranz, who in his work Hegel's 
Naturphilosophie seeks to develop Hegel’s idea of an earth- 
organism in Idle light of modern science, recognizing in crystalliza¬ 
tion the morphological element. 

Schopenhauer .—Of the other German philosophers immediately 
following Kant, there is only one who calls for notice here, 
namely, Arthur Schopenhauer. This writer, by his conception of 
the world as will which objectifies itself in a series of gradations 
from the towest manifestations of matter up to conscious naan, 
gives a slightly new shape to the evolutional view of Schelling, 
though he deprives this view of its optimistic character by 
denying any co-operation of intelligence in the world-process. 
In truth, Schopenhauer’s conception of the world as the activity 
of a blind force is at bottom a materialistic and mechanical 
rather than a spiritualistic and teleological theory. Moreover, 
Schopenhauer’s subjective idealism, and his view of time as 
something illusory, hindered him from viewing this process as a 
sequence of events in time. Thus he ascribes eternity of existence 
to species under the form of the “ Platonic ideas.” As Ludwig 
Noire observes, Schopenhauer has no feeling for the problem 
of the origin of organic beings. He says Lamarck’s original 
inimal is something metaphysical, not physical, namely, the 
will to live. “ Every species (according to Schopenhauer) has of 
its own will, and according to the circumstances under which 
it would live, determined its form and organization,—yet not 
ts something physical in time, but as something metaphysical 
out of time.” 

Von Baer .—Before leaving the German speculation of the 
first half of the century, a word must be said of von Baer, to 
whose biological contributions we shall refer later in this article, 
who recognized in the law of development the law of the universe 
IS a whole. In his Eniwickelungsgeschichte der Thiere (p. 264) 
ac distinctly tells us that the law of growing individuality is 
‘ the fundamental thought which goes through all forms and 
legrces of animal development and all single relations. It is 
the same thought which collected in the cosmic space the divided 
iiasses into spheres, and combined these to solar systems; 
the same which caused the weather-beaten dust on the surface 
3f our metallic planet to spring forth into living forms.” Von 
Baer thus prepared the way for Herbert Spencer’s generalization 
jf the law of organic evolution as the law of all evolution. 

Comte .—As we arrive at the 19th century, though yet before the 
days of Darwin, biology is already beginning to affect the general 
aspect of thought. It might suffice to single out the influence 
of .'Vuguste Comte, as the last great thinker who wrote before 
Darwinism began to permeate philosophic speculation. Though 
Comte did not actually contribute to a theory of cosmic organic 
svolution, he helped to lay the foundations of a scientific con¬ 
ception of human history as a natural process of development 
determined by general laws of human nature together with'the 
accumulating influences of the past. Comte does not recognize 
that this process is aided by any increase of innate capacity; 
nn the contrary, progress is to him the unfolding of fundamental 
faculties ol human nature which always pre-existed in a latent 
condition ; yet he may perhaps be said to have pr^jpared the 
way for the new conception o-'. human progress by his inclusion 
of mental laws under biology. 

Development of the Biological Doctrine .—In the 19th century 
the doctrine of evolution received new biological contents and 
became traneformed from a vague, partly metaphysical theory 
to the dominant modem conception. At this point it is con¬ 
venient to leave the guidance of Professor J. Sully and to follow 
closely T. H. Huxley, who in the 9th edition of this encyclopaedia 


^ traced the history of .the growth of the biolwical idea of evdotion 
'from its philosophicid begizmings to its efflorescence in Charles 
Darwin. 

In the earlier half of the i8th century thej&rm “ evolution ’’ 
was introduced into biobgical writings in order to denote the 
mode in which some of the most eminent physiologists of that 
time conceived that the generation of living ^ings took place; 
in opposition to the hypothesis advocated, in the preceding 
century, by W. Harvey in that remarkabb work ^ which would 
give him a claim to rank among the founders of biological science, 
even had he not been the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. 

One of Harvey’s prime objects is t* defend and establish, on 
the basis of direct observation,* the opinion already held by 
Aristotle, that, in the higher animals at any rate, the formation 
of the new organism by the process of generation takes place, 
not suddenly, by simultaneous accretion of rudiments of.all or 
the most important of the organs of the adult, nor by sudden 
metamorphosis of a formative substance into a miniature of 
the whole, which subsequently grow.s, but by epigenesis, or 
successive differentiation of a relatively homogeneous rudiment 
into the jwrts and structures which are characteristic of the 
adult. 

“ Et primo, quiclcm, qnnniam per epigevesin sive partium super- 
exorientium additainentiim pulliini fabneari certiim esl: quaenam 
pars ante alia.s omues cxstruat>ir, ct cjuni de ilia eju.squc gencraivii 
modo observandum veniat, dispicicmius. Ratura saffb cst et in ovo 
manifeste apparet quod .‘Instaieles de perfectorum animalium genera- 
tionc enuntiat: nimiruin, nun omnes partes aimul fieri, sed ordine* 
aliam post aliam ; pnraumque exi.stere particulam genitalem, cujus 
virtutu poslea (tanquam ex principio quodam) rcliquae omnes 
partes prosUiant. yualem in plantarum seminibus (fains, putn, 
aiit glandibus) gentmam sive apicera protuberantem cemimus, totiu.s 
futurae arboris priucipium. Estque haec parlicula velul filius emati- 
cipatus seorsumqiie coltocatus, et principium per le vivens; unde 
poslea membrorum ordo Uescribitur ; et quaecunque ad absolvendum 
animal pertinent, dtsponuninr.'^ Guuniam eiiim nulla pars se ipsam 
general; sed postquam generata esl, se ipsam jam auget; idea earn 
pnmum ortri net esse e.st, quae principium uugendi contineat (sive 
enim planta, sive animal est, aeque omnibus inesl quod vim habeat 
vegetandi, sive nutriendi),” simulque rcliquas omnes partes suo 
quamque ordine distinguat ct formet; proindeque in cadem primo- 
genita particula animu priinario iiiest, sensus, motusque, et totius 
vitae auctor et priucipium.” (Exercitatio 51.) 

Harvey proceeds to contrast this view with that of the 
“ Medici,” or followers of Hippocrates and Galen, who, “ badly 
philosophizing,” imagined that the brain, the heart, and the 
liver were simultaneously first generated in the form of -vesicles ; 
and, at the same time, while expressing his agreement with 
Aristotle in the principle of epigenesis, he maintains that it is 
the blood which is the primal generative part, and not, as 
Aristotle thought, the heart. 

In the latter part of the 17 th century the doctrine of epigenesis 
thus advocated by Harvey was controverteS on the ground of 
direct observation by M. Malpighi, who affirmed that the body 
of the chick is to he seen in the egg before the punctum sanguineum 
makes its appearance. But from this perfectly correct observa¬ 
tion a conclusion which is by no means warranted was drawn, 
namely, that the chick as a whole really exists in the egg ante¬ 
cedently to incubation ; and tlmt what happens in the course of 
the latter process is no addition of new parts, “ alias post alias 
natas,” as Harvey puts it, but a simple expansion or unfolding 
of the organs which already exist, though they are too snrall 
and inconspicuous to be discovered. The weight of Malpighi’s 
observations therefore fell into the scale of that doctrine which 
Harvey terms metamorphosis, in contradistinction to epigenesis. 

The views of Malpighi were warmljf welcomed on philosophical 
grounds by Leibnitz,* who found in them a support to his 

^ The Exercitationcs dc generatione animalium, which Dr George 
Ent extracted from him and published in 165T, 

* De generatione animalium^ Kb. ii. cap. x. 

* De generatione animalium, lib. i. cap. iv. 

^ ** Cependant, pour revenir aux formes ordinaim ou aux Ames 
mat^rielles, cette dur^e qu'il leur faut attribuer, k la place de celle 
qu'on avoit attribuee aux atomes pourroit iairc douter ai elles ne vont 
pas de corps en corps ; ce qui seroit la mdtempsychose, & peu prts 
comme quelques philosophes ont cm la transmission du moavement 
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WNflitt&dfmomids, Nia*te 
flSfeiaie^ theiS* e«ittiry;).not tatr cort»id«!ra- 

tionf, but a greataumber of new and interesting observations’on 
titoijlwBomena o!,genenWran, led the mgBiious GH»fcS' Bonnet 
ainl A. von Haller, the first physiotoig^ of tho agnj 
advocate and extend them. 

Bonnet affirms that, before fecnndht^, the hen's egg contains 
an exeessivelj; minute but complete chick; and'that fecundation 
and incubation simply cause this germ to absorb nutritious 
matters, which are-deposited in the interstices of the elementary 
structures of which the miniature chick, or germ, is made up. 
The consequence of this intussusceptivc growth is the “ develop¬ 
ment ” or “ evolution ” df the^germ into the visible Bird’. Thus 
an organized individual (tou^ or^anisf) " is a composite' body 
consisting of the original, or clevientary, parts and of the matters 
which have been associated with them by the aid of nutrition ”; 
so that, if these matters could be extracted from the mdividual 
{tout), it wouW, so to speak, become concentrated in a point, 
and would thus he restored to its primitive condition of a gsrm ; 
“ just as, by extracting from a boite the calcareous substance 
which is the source of its hardness-, it is reduced to its primitive 
state of'gristle or membrane.” ^ 

“ Evolution ” and “ development ” are, for Bonnet, synony¬ 
mous terms : and since by “ ex’olution ” he means sim^y the 
expamsion of that which was invisible into vi.sibilitv, he was 
naturally led,to the conclusion, at which Leibnitz had arri'ved 
by a diScronl line of reasoning, that no such thing as generation, 
•in the proper sense, of the word,.exists in nature. The growth of 
an organic being is simply a proces.s of enlargemant, as a particle 
of dry gelatirre may be swelled up by the intussii.scoption of 
water ; its death is a shrinkage, such as tlie swelled jelly miglit 
undergo on desiccation. Nothing really new is produced in the 
living world, but the germs which develop haw existed since the 
beginning of things; and nothingTettliy dies, but, when'wlrat we 
call death takes place, the living thing shrinks back into its germ 
state.* 

ft cellc cles osp^ers. Mais cetto imagination cst lam iloignr? fie 
la nature des choscs. II n’v a point rte tel pa.s.saj.;e; ot e’est ici 
oil les (ranstormolions dr MussIoutb Swammerdam, Ktilpighi, ot 
Lcewcnlioek, q\i! sont de.s plus cxcellens obscrvatcurx de uotre tems, 
soiit veiun", a tiion seconrs, et tn'ont fail admettre plus aissSment, qnc 
I'animal, ot route autic hultslauee organisei' nc comiiioncr point 
lursque nuus le croyoiu, ft qua sa,gfneratjun.apparanix ir'ost qil'iin 
duvflopjifiufnt cl uno eap6oc d’niignientation. .^u3^i ai-joromarqui- 
quo I'utilntir df la Rnherchr dc la vfntf, M. Reqi:., M. Hartsccker, 
ct d’antres habilf.s liormiies n'otit paa 6ti fort 61 oi)ra<'w (!'■ on senti¬ 
ment.” LciOmtz, S'^KIimc noiimmi de la «£<(nrc'(M»>S). t'lif ciortrinn 
of " EmlKHtameiit ” is contaiund in the CoHsidieatUma sar leprincipc 
df t'lr (1705) ; (hf prct.afe to the Thiodicic (1710); and iha Prinn'pes 
de Id nature ci de la grdre (? (<) (171S). 

‘ ” 11 est vrai cpie la pfiisi-c- la plii.s raisonnable of la plus confbrme 
4 Itexpi-tifiiof aur ciittf qoostion trds dilltilo dc la fonnation <lii 
foitus ; c'fst quu l&i enfaus sont doji, jiresquo tout fortmis avant 
mCme I'acUon jiar laqiii-Uu iL soot cons'us; ft quo Ifurs mi-rfs tk- 
font quf Ifitr donner 1 accroKsement ordinaire dans le terrps dc la 
grossease." , De ia nehefche de la vtritf, lijito ii, ohap. vli. p. 

(7th «d., I7»i). _ ■ 

s ConauUrtUlune sue les porpa'Or-ganU^XyCisa.p^ x. 

‘ Bonnet head the courage of hi.s opinions, .and in the Palin/ffnisie. 
philasaphiiiue, part vi. cliap. if., he develops a hypothesis which he 
terms “ f'volnlion naturelle " ; and which, making'^HOwancc for his 
peonliar viuws of tlie itaturo of generation, boarsmo xmall.sesembJance 
to what is understood by “ f.volutiou ” at tlu: present day 

“ Si la volontc divine a erve par un sful .^cte rtthivorsaliic de.s 
etres, d’oii veiioirnt cos plkiites ct ecs anmiaux dont Moysc nous 
dmrit la Produciioh an troisierno ct an cniquiume jemr du rchouvellu- 
mant de notre mtmdf ? 

" Ahuseroi*-jo <ie la tiliertf de conjeoturfs si je disols, quo les 
riaales ft Ifs Aniraaux qiii existent aujotirdTmi sent parvcnu.s p.ar 
line sorte d'f'vointion naturelle dcs Etres organises qni peuplaimt ce 
premier Monde, sorti immedialement de.s MAJNS-dn C.KiATiUR f . . . 

“ Ne aupposoa;-. que ti'ois revolutions. La Terre vieul de sortir 
des Mains du CuiIa 1 ki;b. Des tause.s prSpatoes par sa Sagessii font 
devekipper de toutes parts les Cerme.s. Les Etres organises commeii- 
eent k joiiir de rexistence, Ils dtoient probablement alors bien 
diSftruos de co qu'ils snnt aufonrd'hui. Ils Tetoient autant que 
CB premier Jlonde diflfii'oit de cclui tpie nous liabit'ons. Nous 
manquous de moyens pour juger de ces dis.semblaneus, et peut-Stro 
qjie le plus habile Naturaliste qui auroit ete place dans ce premier 
Monde y auroit entii;roment mecounu no? Plantes et nos Animaux.” 


ITle -'Boftiwill ^i^peti)Misjdntowl^ 4 toi&ioCr^ 

alJ Uvmf aiiig*‘jpT«<>»dkfcoitt»j»fe**xiitft%'o«nttpian^ 
thesie< oMtttliii, eue^eoetomdl'itMi&htiMi« gemuin£< Ail 

fiiture-llvii^ tiimgsjiwhiob kyptiiwk^ef “.8mbotteaaat,ff 
and Ihe ’dootme thak ev^:g«»np twkt«ih«'>iii minuimK the 
organs'of-the kduit; whk^'iup'tli4''h)<potiiesic of evolution or 
development, in the primary senses of these .irards, wast be 
earefuBly distingaishedi In'ifaot; wdjite hnldijig', firmly by the 
fbmiBr, Bonnet more- or ■ ie*». modified:.tfte' latter in his later 
wtitings, and, at length', headmits that a-'‘ gcraa "'need not be 
an actaid miniature of’ the' organifati,. but that it. may be 
merely an'“ original'prefownatina:” capable? of pcodudns the 
latter.'* 

But, thus defined, the genmis neither raore-nor'less thno the 
“ particula genhaKs ” of Aristotle, orthc" primordium ■vegetale ” 
orovum ” of Harvey; and' the. “ evolution ” of sadh.aigenn 
would not be distinguishable from “ epigenesis,” 

Supported by the-great authority-of Haller; the doettine of 
evolution, or derveloptnent, ptevaUod' throughout the whole 
of the i8th century, and'Cuvier appears t#'have subetantially 
adopted Bonnet^s later views, though pnsbaidy he would not 
have gone alMengths in the- dhootion o£emhoitement.” In 
a weil-known note to Charles L8opold Iiaur8]aH!d!s>.&ig«, prefixed 
to the last edition of the OMwmJwr/wsiibx;. the “ mdicalde-l'clre ” 
is much the same thing'as Aristotle's “ particuia genitalis ” and 
Harvey’s “ ovum.” * 

Bonnot’s eminent contemporary, Biifion, held nearly the same 
vie’ws with respect to the 'jiaiureobthe germ, and expresses them 
even more oonflilaatiy; 

" Cpux <]iii otrt cni-que le ctenr Woit le premier formf, se .sont 
trotnpf-B I crux qui diSBiit qrue e'est le-san*. He trompent miasi ; tout 
eet.fotmr m.mime tump*. Si Lon ne consulfe que robservatioii, le 
liunfct se. vuit. dans l.’oiuf. avant qu’il ait eto couve.” “ 

“ J’ui ouvei'l une grande qiiaiitite d'crjifs k Jiffiircns temps av.nil 
et aprCs I’tncitbtitinn, et je tne-snix convameu par m*s yeux que k* 
pntih't Bxtste en^ onti«r drms Iw milieu de la- dcatmle au moim-nt 
qii'il .sort du eoTis de la poule.” ’ 

Tlie “mtmle mteriour'” of Bufion is the aggregate of ele¬ 
mentary parts which constitute the indiviclira), and is thtts the 
equivalent of' Bonnot’s getm,* as defined in tlie passage cited 
above. But 'Bufion' ff.ithor imagined that innumerable “ mole¬ 
cules (irganiqucs ” nre dispersed ihroughovit the world, and that 
aiimentution oonsiBts in the apiwopriation by tile parts of an 
organism of those molecules which, ore atiitiugaus to them. 
Growth, thorefura, wn.ss on- this hypothesis, partly a process- 
of simple eirohition, and partly of vvibati has. been tennri syn¬ 
genesis. Bufion’s opinion isq. in fact, a sort of oombination of 
views,.essentially similar to those of llunnet, with others, some¬ 
what .similar to those of tlie “ Medici ’’ whom Harvey condemns. 
The “ molfcnles organiques;” are physical equivalents of Leib¬ 
nitz's “ monads.” 

It is ai striking cxompls of the difficulty of getting people 
to. use their own powers .of investigation aconratHy, that this 
form of the dootrine of evolution should have held its ground 
so- long'; for it was tbornughiy and oompletely exploded, not 
Ibng aftcr.its. enunciation, by Gaqmr Frederick Wolff, who in hi.s 
Tktnria f>entratioms, published in 17-51), placed the opposite 
theory of epigniesis upon the secure foundation of fact, from 
which it has.naver been displaced. But Wolff had no immediate 

* “ Ce mot. (geune) ne designera pas sculemcnt un corps-orgdiust- 
n’duil eii petit ; 11. di'signera’ encore loute espice de ptfformntiuii 
unfpneUe duirt un Taut organise peut resuUer t (imme de svn prinript 
immediai,"—Palt'ngknisie pkitasophii/us, part. .x. ohap. ii. 

* “ M. Cuvier consifiBraut que tous les 4 tres.organises sont dferivfo 
de parense et nc voyant dans la nature aucune force capable dc 
prciiliiire TOrpaiiisation, croyait a la pre-existence des germes ; non 
pn.s n la pnecexistence d’un etre tout forme, pirisqu'U ert bion'ivitert 
que ce n'est que par des developpeinens successl«i<|»e I'ttre aoquieit 
sa forme ; mais, si Ton pent s'exprimei ainSi, k la pri-eidateiioe .du 
radii al de I’itrc, radical qui exists avant que la aerie des ivoltttipns 
ne commence, et qni renionlc certainement, .siiivant la belle observa¬ 
tion de BOntirt, k plusieirrs g<*fratioftS.”?—^LauiUlard, Stage de 
Cuvier, notO'r-i'. . 

t Ifnsloireleaiwreiif, tom.ii. ed. if. {i7jj»),;p..350. 

t Itfidi p^ iii, " isge pasticularly. Bufion, l.a, j>. 41^ 
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ambrjrolKguts ; aqd'it «w o% i;tta» qounc^tM^tist wutjf; 
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time, pKwi^ the. utter- incomputiwlity oi tlie ,hyp 9 tjiesis cf 
evolutun m- fonnuktedi. % Bonnet ,and Haller with easily 
demoa&trabie-facts.. 

Nevertheless; though- thb conceptions onginalljr denoted 
by “ evolution ” and ‘’^development ” were shown to- be unten¬ 
able, the words retained their application to the process by which 
the embtyos of living beings gradually make their appearance j 
and the terms “ development,’’ “ Entwickelung,” and “evolutio” 
are now indisoriminately used for the series of genetic changes 
exhibited by living beings, by writer* who would emphatically 
deny that '‘development-” or “ Entwiokelung ” or “ evolutio,” 
in the sense in wliich these words were usually em^oyed by 
Bonnet or Haller, ever occurs. 

Evolution,, or development,, is, in fact, at present employed 
in biology as a general name for the liistory of the steps by 
which any living being has acquired tlie morphological and the 
physiological characters which distii^uish it. As civil history 
maybe divided into biography, which is the history of individuals, 
and universal history, which is the history of tlie human race, 
so evolution falls naturally into two categories—the_ evolution 
of the individual (see E-MBRVOJtocv) and the evolution of the 
sum of li\'ing beings. 

T/te Evolution of th» Sum 0/ Living Beings.—LE a notion that 
all the kinds of animals and plants may have come into existence 
by the growth and modlfieation of primordial germs is as old 
a.s speculative thought; but the modem scientific form of the 
doctrine can be traced historically to the influence of several 
converging lines of philosophical speculation and of physical 
observation, none of which go further back than the 17th century. 


These are:— 

1. The enunciation by Descartes of the conception tlfat the 
physical universe, whether living or not living, is a mechanism, 
and that, as such, it is explicable on physical principles. 

2. The obser\'ation of the gradations of stnioture, from 
extreme simplicity to very g'fcat complexity, presented by 
living things, and of the relation of thc.se graduated forms to 
one another. 

Tlie observation of the existence of an analogy between 
the series of gradations presented by the species which compose 
any great group of animals or plants, and the series of embryonic 
condition.? of the highest members of that group. 

4. The observation that large groups of .specie.s of widely 
different haliits present the siune fundamental plan of structure; 
and that part.? of the .same animal or plant, the functions of which 
arc vet)' different, likewise exhibit modifications of a common 


plan. 

5. 'iTie observation of the existence of strontnres, in_a rudi¬ 
mentary and apparently nsclcss condition, in one species of a 
group, which are fully developed' and have definite functions 
ill other species of the same grom. 

6. 'J'he observation of the effects of varying conditions in 
modifying living organism.'!. 

7. 'hie observation of the facts of geognvphicaJ- distribution. 

8. The obsen'ation of the facts of the geological' succession 
of the farms of life. 

1. Notwith.standing the elaborate disgtii.se which fbar of 
the powersthatWerf'lfcd Descartes'tti throw over Kis rcal opmions, 
it is inipi-ssible'to read the Prineipes iela philosopkie mthoat 
acquiring the conviction that this gteat philbsopher hoW that' the 
physical world and all'things iitir, whether living'or'not living; 
have originated bt' a process of evolhtion, dne tb the continuous 
operation of purely physical'causes, out tff a primitive relatively 
formless matter;^' 
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>H6'C!«{i-«ac«bMaSisae«>MWt 

»otiott’>qtSilt.eK>. BC mt’BOrts ^ur Js aoUik. I*- tnre^ -to-'hiae,-, 
6 toUe»pi(t ittk< 14 a'k>ns{ ot^iM-bs tena-ataipas-ou •enl^eat.e »«(4 
les semendes des plantes, .majH,quele8 pliwtes m^me en bnt,couvert 
one partie r ef qtrAdaHi efEve tr’Ont pas'WeSrMS enfamSiimfireB' 
age d'hommes parfaits. La religion enratienne veut quai 
cmyona alnak-ct la rtu>oii'natuTe& noaa-pctaliiade'entilnBiaBtjcelte 
vMta; car s) aoiu-caasidSiou ,1a touto puiasaace d«’ Di*u,,news- 
devons juger. que- taut ec qu'il a fait a cu d6ii le commencement 
toute la perfection qn'lt devoit avoir. Mhls nSattmolin, cuiuin e'on 
oonnoKtxill! beaucotip mieux-quelle a-la nature d’Adam>-et''eeIie 
des arbrea do-Paradis si on avoit •xammS comment les -eniaatase 
Isrment peu A-pen dams- lo ventre dv leurs. meres-et-ootnment Iss 
plantes sortent ue leurs scmences, que si on avoit seulement conaiderd 
quels ils ont ^16 quand Dleu les a crC-es : tout de mtoie, noas feroBM 
mieux entendre quello cst gin^ralement la nature de tCSltes' leS' 
Choaes qui-sont an monde si-nous pouvona imaginer quolqtis* prin<' 
ctpes qui soient fbrt intcUi^blcs ut fort aimplea, doaquels nous 
])uisslons voir- dairement que les astres ct la terre et ennn tout ce 
monde visible auroit pu 6tre produit ainsi que de quelques aemeaces 
(bien que nous saohions qn’jl' n’a pas 4t6 produit en cette-fBjon) 
que a nous Is lUcrivions ssulemcnt oomme il est, on- Uien eomme 
nous croyona-qii'il a cret. Kt pareeque je pense avoir trouvt dee 
principes qui eont tcls, jq tadieroi ici de les uxpuqucr,” * 

If we read between the lines of this singular exhibitioa of 
force of' one kind and weakness of another, it is clear that 
Descartes-believed that he had divined the mod* in which the 


physical universe had been -evolved ; and the. Tratie .d» I’komme 
and the essa-y >S'ur les passions afford abundamt additional* 
evidence that be sought for,, and thought he had found, an 
c.\pknation of the phenomena of physical life by deduction 
from purely physical-laws. 

Spinoza abounds in the same sense, and is as usual perfectly 
candid— 

“ Naturae leges et regulac, secundum quas omnia flunt et ex unis 
forminin alias mutantnr, sunt ubiq-u« at seraptir eadum," " 

Leibnitz's doctrine of contimiity necessarily led him .in- the 
same direction ; and, of the infinite multitude of monads vrith 
which ho peopled the world, each is supposed to bo the focus of 
an endless process of evolution and involution. In the Pfo/ogaeo, 
xxvi., Leibnitz distinctly suggests the mutabilitj’ of species— 


“Alii mirantuc in ssjxis passim spacies videri quas vel m orbe 
cogiiito, vcl saltern in vicinis locia- frnstia qua'ras. Ita Cornua 
Ammonia, quao as nautilorum natiMira babeantur, passim et forma 
et magnitiidlna (nam et podab dtametro aliq-uando raperiuotur) 
ab omnitius ilUs nuturis-disoropiDre diimnC, quas. praebet mam. Sed 
quis absczmdlios cjus ceccssiis aut mljtorraaeaa abyssoa peevestir 
gavit ? quam multa nobis aniniitha antca ignota ofli-r( novus orbis ? 
Et credtiulc sst per magnas illaa- coavenkmes etiani- snimaUum 
speciea plucimom immutaitas.'' 

Thus in the end-of the t7th century the s^pd was sown which 
has at intervals brought forth zeourrent crops of evolutiooBl- 
hypotheses-; based, mnreor less completely, on general reaaouings; 

Among the earliest of these specukitions is that put fotiwuld' 
by BencU de Maillct in his TeUtamed, which, though printed in 
1735-, was not published until-twenty-three years later.. Coa> 
sidering that this book-was written before the time ofi Haller, 
or Bonnet, or Linnaeus, or Hutton, it surely deserves' more 
respectful consideration than ft usually receives. For De 
Maillet not only has a definite conception of the plasticity of 
living things; and of the production of existing spMies by the 
modification of their predecessors, but be ctely apprehends 
the cardinal maxim of modern geological science, thift' the 
explanation of the structure of the globe is to be sougbt'in the 
deductive application to gePtegical phenomena of the-prsBciples 
establiriied inductively ^ Stuffy of the present coarse of 
nature. Somewhat -later, P. L. .M.-de Maupertub^ sug|;e5ted 
a curious hypothesis'as to-the causes of variation; which--he 
thinks may be sufficient to account for the origia. of all anhaab 


I As'B'uffon has well'- said :—ramener I’expUcaHtm de 
tous les ph6iiamenes a des prineipes mecuiuques e!st asstlrement 
grande et heUe, ce pas est le phis liardi qn'on petit fairs en philosophie. 
et e’est Descartes qui I’a fait.”— l.c. p. 30. 


> PHneipat dales pkilosapka, .TtoMteiBpavtle,} 4j. 
s ErWw.q Pars-tertia, Pra^tio, 

* SvstitMialc Nature. Essai tur l» (ormation des corps organisis, 
1751, xiv. 
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from a single pai'". jeaii Baptiste Ren^ Robinet' followed out 
much the same Hue of thought as I)e Maillet, tut less soberly ; 
and Bonnet’s speculations in the Pdinginisk, which appeared 
in 17.69, have alseady been mentioned.. Buffon (i753~*778), 
at first a partisan of the absolute immutability of species, subse¬ 
quently appears to have believed that larger or smdler groups 
of species have been produced by the modification of a primitive 
stock; but he contributed nothing to the general doctrine of 
evolution. 

Erasmus Darwin (Zoonomia, 1794), though a zealous evolu¬ 
tionist, can hardly be said to have made any real advance on his 
predecessors; and, notwithstanding the fact that Goethe had 
the advantage of a wide Ipiowledge of morphological facts, and 
a true insight into their signification, while he threw all the 
power of a great poet into the expression pf his conceptions, it 
may be questioned whether he supplied the doctrine of evolution 
with a firmer scientific Ixisis than it already possessed. Moreover, 
whatever the value of Goethe’s labours in that field, they were 
not published before 1820, long after evolutionism had taken 
a new departure from the works of Treviranus and'Lamarck— 
the first of its advocates who were equipped for their task with 
the needful large and accurate knowledge of the phenomena 
of life as a whole. It is remarkable that each of these writers 
seems to ha\'e been led, independently and contemporaneously, 
to invent the .same name of “ biology ” for the science of the 
phenomena of life ; and thus, following Buffon, to have recog¬ 
nized the esse'ntiul unity of these phenomena, and their contra- 
.distinction from tltose of inanimate nature. And it is hard to 
say whether Lamarck or Treviranus has the priority in pro¬ 
pounding the main thesis of the doctrine of evolution ; for 
though the first volume of ’I'reviranus’.s Bwhgie appeared only 
in 1802, he says, in the preface to his Inter work, the Krschei- 
iiungen utid Gr.u'tz” dn organischen Lebens, dated 18,^1, that he 
wrote the first volume of the Uiolvgic “ nearly five-and-thirty 
years ago,” or aliout 1706. 

Now, in 1704, there is evidence that Lamarck held doctrines 
which present a striking contrast to those which are to be 
found m the Phitosophie zuologique, as the following passage.s 
show :— 

“685. Quoique mon unique objet dans cot article n’ait 6te que 
do trailer de la cau.s(! pliv.si(iuc de I’entretieii de la vie de.s fetres 
organiques, malgr^- cela I'ai ose avancer en dGiutant, que I’existence 
de ces £tre» etonnants n'aupartiennent naliemenl 4 la nature ; que 
tout cc qu'on peat entendre par le mot nature, ne puuvoit donner 
la vie, c’est- 4 -dire, que toutes les qualitcs de la matiirc, jqintes 4 
toutes les circonstances possibles, et rafme 4 I'activite tipandiie 
dans I’univers, ne pouvaient point produire un 4 tre muni du mouve- 
rnent organique, capable de roproduirc son semblable, et sujet 4 
la mort. 

“ 68b. Tons les individus de cette nature, qui exi.stent, proviennent 
d’individus semblables qui tous on.sembie coii.stituent I'espice 
enti 4 re. Or, je crui.s qu'il esl aussi impossible 4 Vhomme de connoitre 
la cause physique 'Ju premier individu de chaque espice, que 
d'assigner aussi physiqiicment la cause de Texistence de la mati6re ou 
do I'univers entier. C ost au moin.s ce que le resultat de mes con- 
naissances et de mos reflexions me porte]^ 4 penser. ,S'il existe 
beaucoup de varietes produites par I'efiet des circonstances, ces 
varibtbs ne d 4 naturcnt point les espbees; mats on’se trompe, sans 
doute souvent, en indiquant comme esp^cc, co qui n.'e(t que vari 4 t 4 ; 
et alors je sens que cette erreur peut tirer a consdxjuence dans les 
raisonnemeuts que Ton fait sur cette matiere.” '■ • 

The first three volumes of Treviranus’s BiologUy which contains 
his general views of evolution, appeared between j8oa and 1805. 
The Recherches sur 1 'organisation des corps vivants, which sketches 
out Lamarck’s doctrines, was published in 1802 ; but the full 
development of his views in the Philosophic zoologique did not 
take place until i8og. 

t Considerations phihsophiques sur la gradation naiurelle des 
jormts de I'lire ; ou les essais de la nature qui apprend 4 /mre I'homme 
(1768). 

“ Recherches sur les causes des principaux /aits physiques, par J. B. 
Lamarck. Paris. Scconde annte de la Republique. In the preface, 
Lamarck says that ttie work was written in 1776, and presented to 
the Academy in 1780 ; Imt it was not publislien before 1704, and at 
that time it presumably expressed Lamarck’s mature views. It 
would be interesting to know what brougtit about the change of 
opinion manifested in the Recherches sur I’organisation des corps 
vivants, published onlv 'even years later. 
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The Biologic and the Philosophic zoolagique are both very 
remarkable productions, and are still worthy of attentive study, 
but they fell upon evil times. The vast authority of Cuvier 
was employed in support of the traditionally respectable hypo¬ 
theses of special creation aiM of catastrophism ; and the wild 
speculations of the Disccurs sur les revolutions de la surface du 
globe were held to be models of sound scientific thinking, while 
the really much more sober and philosophical hypotheses of 
the Hydrogeologie were scouted. For many years it was the 
fashion to speak of Lamarck with ridicule, while Treviranus was 
altogether ignored. 

Nevertheless, the work had been done. The conception of 
evolution was henceforward irrepressible, and it incessantly 
reappears, in one shape or another,® up to the year 1858, when 
Charles Darwin and A. R. Wallace published their Theory of 
Natural Selection. The Origin of Species appeared in 1859 ; 
and thenceforward the doctrine of evolution assumed a position 
and acquired an importance which it never before possessed. In 
the Origin of Species, and in his other numerous and important 
contributions to the solution of the problem of biological 
evolution, Darwin confined himself to the discussion of the 
causes which have brought about the present condition of living 
matter, assuming such matter to have once come into existence. 
On the other hand, Spencer * and E. Haeckel ® dealt witli 
the whole problem of evolution. The profound and vigorous 
writings of Spencer embody the spirit of Descarte.s in the know¬ 
ledge of our own day, and may be regarded as the Prineipes 
de la philosophic of the 19th century; while, whatever hesita¬ 
tion may not unfrequently be felt by le.ss daring minds in 
following Haeckel in many of his speculations, his attempt 
to .systematize the doctrine of evolution and to exhibit its 
influence as the central thought of modern biology, cannot fail 
to have a far-reaching influence on the progress of science. 

If we seek for the reason of the difference between the scientific 

po. sition of the doctrine of evolution in the days of Ijimarck 
and that which it occupies now, wc shall find it in the great 
accumulation of facts, the several classes of which have been 
enumerated above, under the second to the eighth heads. For 
those which are grouped under the second to the seventh of these 
classes, respectively, have a clear significance on the hypothesis 
of evolution, while they are unintelligible if that hypothesis 
he denied. And tho.se of the eighth group are not only unin- 
intelligible without the assumption of evolution, but can be 
proved never to be discordant with that hypothesis, while, in 
some cases, they are exactly such as the hypothesis requires. 
The demonstration of these assertions would require a volume, 
but the general nature of Uic evidence on which they rest may be 
briefly indicated. 

2. The accurate investigation of the lowest forms of animal 
life, commenced by Leeuwenlioek and Swammerdam, and 
continued by the remarkable labours of R&iumur, Abraham 
Trembley, Bonnet, and a host of other observers_in the latter 

pp. rl of the 17th and the first half of the i8th centuries, drew 
the attention of biologists to the gradation in the complexity 
of organization which is presented by living beings,and culminated 
in the doctrine of the echelle des etres, so powerfully and clearly 
stated by Bonnet, and, before him, adumbrated by Locke and 
by Leibnitz. In the then state of knowledge, it appeared that 
ail the species 0.' animals and plants could be arranged in one 
series, in such a manner that, by insensible gradations, the 
mineral passed into the plant, the plant into the polype, the 
polype into the w'orm, and so, through gradually higher forms 
of life, to man, at the summit of the animated world. 

But, as knowledge advanced, this conception ceased to be 
tenable in" the crude form in which it was first put forward. 
Taking into account existing animals and plants atone, it became 
obvious that they fell into groups which wtiffe more or less 
sharply separated from one another; and, moreover, that even 

’ See the “ Historical Sketch " prefixed to the last edition of the 
Origin 0/ Species. 

* First Principles and Principles of Biology (1860-1864). 

* Genere’.le Morphologic (1866). 
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tb« speeias of a genus GMi- hardly ever be arranged in InrtBi' 
series. Th^ natural resemblaneei and differences are only 
to be expressed by disposing them as if they were- brandie.s 
spsinguig from a commonbypothetiiSil.ccntte. 

Lamarck, while affirming the verbal proposition that animals 
form a single series, was forced by his vast acquaintance with 
the detada of zoology to limit the assertion to such a series as 
may be formed out of the abstractions constituted by the 
common characters of each group.^ 

Cuvier on anatomical, and Von Baer on embryological grounds, 
made the further step of proving that, even in tiiis limited sense, 
animals cannot be arranged in a single series, but that there are 
several distinct plan.a of organization to be observed' among 
them, no one of which, in its highest and most complicated 
modihcation, leads to any of the others. 

The conclusions enunciated by Cuvier and Von Baer have been 
conhrmed in principle by all .subsequent research into the 
structure of animals and plants. But the effect of the adoption 
of these conclusions has bwn rather to substhute a new metaphor 
for that of Bonnet than to abolish the conception expressed by it. 
Instead of regarding living things as capable of arrangement in 
one series like the steps of a ladder, the results of modern in¬ 
vestigation compel us to dispiORe them as if tliey were the twigs 
and branches of a tree. The ends of the twigs represent in¬ 
dividuals, the smallest groups of twigs species, larger groups 
genera, and so on, untU we arrive at the source of all these 
ramifications of the main branch, which is represented by a 
common plan of structure. At the present moment it is im¬ 
possible to draw up any definition, based on broad anatomical 
or developmental characters, by which any one of Cuvier’s great 
groups shall be separated from all the rest. On the contrary, 
the lower members of each tend to converge towards tlie lower 
members of all the others. The same may be said of the v^etable 
world. The apparently clear distinction between flowering and 
fiowerless plants has l>een broken down by tl» series of grada¬ 
tions between the two exhibited by the Lyeopodiactae, Rhizo- 
carpeae, and Gymnospermae. The groups of Fwagi, Lkhtmar. 
and Al^ae have completely run into one another,, and, when the 
lowest forms of each are ^onc considered,, even the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms cease to-have a definite frontiex. 

If it is permissible to speak of the relations of living forms to 
one another metaphorically, the similitude cliosen must un¬ 
doubtedly be that of a common root, whence two main trunks, 
one Tcpresentinp the vegetable and one the animal world, spri^ ; 
and, each dividing into a few main branchas, these subdivide into 
multitudes of branchlcts and these into smaller groups of twigs. 
As Lamarck has well said 

“ 11 n’y ."i que ceux qni se sent longtetnps et fortement occupes de la 
detennination des espOccs, et qui, oat coasulte de riches coUocUous, 
qui peuvt'nt savoir lusqu’a quel poinl les espdees, parmi les corps 
vivants, se fondent les nnes dans les autres, rt qui ont pu se con- 
vaincre quo, daa,s les parties op’nous voyons des isolePs, cola 

n’est ainai que parcequ'il nous en manque d’autrea qui en sent plus 
voisines ct que nous n’avqns pas eucore recueillies, 

“ Je nc VCU.V pas dire pour cela quo Ics aniniau.v qui existent forment 
line .s^rie trps-.simplc ct partout egalement nuanc#'r; mai.s jc dis 
qu'ils forment une s^rie rameuse, irreguUircment graduee et qui 
n’a point de discontinuite dans se.s parties, ou qui, du moins, n'en' 
a toujours pas cu, a'il est vrai quo, par suite de quulques espPees 
per dues, il s’en trouve qucique part, 11 en resultc que les espHes 
ui terminent chaque ramcau dc la .sfrie g6n^pale tiennent, au tiirfins 
'un cote, k d’autres usptees voisines qui se nuancont avac elles. 
Voiia cc que I'Ptat bien connu des chose* me met maintenant 4 
port6e de dpmontrer. 1c n'ai besoin d'aucune hypoth'l'sc ni d'aucune 
supposition pour cela; fen atteste tous les naturaflstes observatcurs." 

3. In a rotnarkabk essay Meckel remarks^ 

" There is no good physiologist who has not been struck by the’ 
observation that the oricinal form of all organisms is one and the 

1 " II s’agit done de pronver que la sPrie qui constitute I’Pchnlle 
animale rtsidc essentiellemont dans la distribution des masses-prind- 
palcs qui la composent et non dans cellc des e.sp4ces ni mdme toujours 
dan.s celle des genres,”— Phil, urti^logiqtie, chap. v. 

“ Philosopkie smlo^ique, premiere partie, chap. in. 

“ “ Entwurf einer Darstellung der iwianben ofem Embryomstiinde 
der hdberen Thisre und dum permanenten der niederen statthadenden 
Parallcle,” BcvtrA^c xur verghichendsn ii. iBir- 


•aaiMt aod tiiatont of tiiis one lonn, aU, the loweat.aa wdtlM .tite 
highest, are developed in such a. manner that tbs: tatittf pasat^bngh 
the peraianent forms of the former as transitorw stages. Aristotle, 
Haller, Hailvcy, Kiclmcyer, .\utenricth„ end jnany others have 
either made this observation iricidfentafly, or, tipecially the latter, 
have drawn partiettlar attention to it, and drawn therntonii msults 
of permanent importance lor physiology.'’ 

Meckel proceeds to exemplify the thesis, that the Ibwer tefrts 
’ of anim.als represent stages in the course of the develdpiBeht 
of the higher, with a large series of illustrations. 

After comparing the salamanders and the perenni-branehiate 
Vradtla with the tadpoles and the frogs, and enunciating fJte 
law that the more highly any uninMl is organized the 'more 
quickly does it pass through the Ibwer stages, Meckel goes, on to 
say:— 

“ From these lowest Vertubrata to the highefil, and to the highest 
fonns among these, the comparison between the embryonic condi¬ 
tions of the higher animals and the adult states of tire lower can 
be mtxre completely and thoroaghly instituted than U the snnrey is 
extended to tiie Ihvcrtebrata, inasmuch as the lattei are in malty 
rcspect.H constructed upon, un altogether too dissimilar type ; indeM 
they often differ from one another fur more than the lowest vertehrate 
doc's from the highest mammal; 3rat the following pages will show 
that tile comparison may be also extended to them with interest. 
In fact, there is a period wlicn, as Aristutle long ago said, the embryo 
of the highest animal has tlie form of a mere worm, and, devoid of 
intenu’l and external organization, is merely an almost structureless 
lump of polypo-sulistance. Notwithstanding the ori^ of organs, it 
still for a certain time, by reanon of it.s want of arr-iatemul. bc^ 
skeleton, remains worm and moUusk, and only later enters into the 
series of the Vertebrata, although trace.s of the vertebral column* 
even in the earliest periods testify Its claim to a place in that series.’*— 
op. cit. pp. 4, 3. 

If Meckel's proposition is so far qualified, that the comparison 
of adult with embryonic forms is restricted within the limits of 
one type of organization ; and if it is further recollected, that 
the resemblance between the permanent lower fonn and the 
embryonic stage of a higher form is not special but general,, it 
is in entire accordance with modem embryologyalthough there 
is no branch of biology which has grown so largely, and improved 
its methods so much since Meckel’s time, as this. In its original 
form, the doctrine of “ arrest of development,” as advocated 
Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire and Serres, was no doubt an over-state¬ 
ment of the case. It is not true, for example, that a fish is a 
reptile arrested in its development, or that a reptile was ever a 
fish ; but it is true that the reptile embryo, at one stage of its 
development, is an organism which, if it had an independent 
existence, must be classified among fishes; and all the organs 
of the reptile pass, in the course of their development, through 
conditions which are closely analogous to those which are 
permanent in some fishes. 

4. That branch of biology which is termed morphology is a 
commentary upon, and expansion of, the proiJosition that widely 
different animals or plants, and widely different parts of animak 
or plants, arc constructed upon the same plan. From the rough 
comparison of the skeleton of a bird with that of'a man 
Pierre Belon, in the 16th century (to go no further back), down 
to the theory of the limbs and the theory of the skull at the 
present day ; or, from the first demonstration of the homologies 
of the parts of a flower by C. F. Wolff, to the present elaborate 
analysis of the floral organs, morphology exhibits a continual 
advance towards the demonstration of a fundamental unity 
among the seeming diversities of living structures. And this 
demonstration has been completed by the final establishinent of 

■ the cell theory (see Cytology), which involves the admission of a 
primitive conformity, not only of all the elementary structures 
in animals and plants respectively, but of those in the one of 

■ these great divisions of living things with those in the other. 
No a priori difficulty can be said to stand in the way of evolution, 
when it can he shown that all animals and all plants proceed by 
modes of development, which are similar in principle, from a 
fundamental protoplasmic material. 

5. The innumerable cases of structures, which are rudimentary 
and apparently useless, in species, the _ close allies of which 
possess weD-de’veloped and functionally important homologous 
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Etructures, are readily intelligible on the theory of evolution, 
while it is hard to conceive their raison d’etre on any other 
hypothesis. However, a cautious reasoner will prqbably rather 
explain such caSfes deductively from the doctrine of evolution 
th^ endeavour to support the doctrine of evolution by them. 
For it is almost impossible to prove that any structure, however 
rudimentary, is useless—that is to say, that it plays no part 
whatever in the economy ; and, if it is in the slightest degree 
useful, there is no reason why, on the hypothesis of direct 
creation, it should not have been created. Nevertheless, double- 
edged as is the argument from rudimentary organs, there is 
probably none which haf produced a greater effect in promoting 
the general acceptance of the* theory of evolution. 

6. The older advocates of evolution .sought for the causes of 
the process exclusively in the influence of varying conditions, 
such as climate and station, or hybridization, upon living forms. 
Even Treviranus has got no further than this point. Lamarck 
introduced the conception of the action of an animal on itself 
as a factor in producing modification. Starting from the well- 
known fact that the habitual use of a limb tends to develop the 
muscles of the limb, and to produce a greater and greater facility 
in using it, he made the general assumption that the effort of 
an animal to exert an organ in a given direction tends to develop 
the organ in that direction. But a little consideration showed 
that, though Lamarck had seized what, as far as it goes, is a true 
cause of moHification, it is a cause the actual effects of which 
are wholly inadequate to account for pny considerable modifica¬ 
tion in animals, and which can have no influence at all in the 
vegetable world ; and probably nothing contributed so much 
to discredit evolution, in the early part of the jpth century, as 
the floods of easy ridicule which were poured upon this part 
of Lamarck’s speculation. The theory of natural selection, or 
survival of the fittest, was suggested by William Charles Wells 
in 1813, and further elalxirnted by Patrick Matthew in 

But the pregnant suggestions of these writers remained practically 
unnoticed and forgotten, until the theory was independently 
devised and promulgated by Charles Robert Darwin and Alfred 
Russell Wallace in 1858, and the effect of its publication was 
immediate and profound. 

Those who were unwilling to accept evolution, without 
better grounds than such as are offered by Lamarck, and who 
therefore preferred to suspend their judgment on the question, 
found in the principle of selective breeding, pursued in all its 
applications with marvellous knowledge and skill by Darwin, 
a valid explanation of the occuiTcnce of varieties and races ; 
and they saw clearly that, if the explanation would apply to 
species, it would not only solve the problem of their evolution, 
but that it would account for the facts of teleology, os well as 
for those of morphology ; and for the persistence of some forms 
of life unchanged through long epochs of time, while others 
undergo comparatively rapid metamorphosis. 

How far “ natural selection ” suffices for the production of 
species remains to be seen. Few can doubt that, if not the 
whole cause, it is a very importiint factor in that operation ; 
and that it must play a great part in the sorting out of varieties 
into those which are transitory and those which are permanent. 

But the causes and conditions of variation have yet to be 
thoroughly explored ; and the importance of natural selection 
will not be impaired, even if further inquiries should prove 
that variability is definite, and is determined in certain directions 
rather than in others, by conditions inherent in that which varies. 
It is quite conceivable that every species tends to produce 
varieties of a limited number and kind, and that the effect of 
natural selection is to favour the development of some of these, 
while it opposes the development of others along their pre¬ 
determined lines of modification. 

7. No truths brought to light by biological investigation 
were better calculated to inspire distrust of the dogmas intruded 
upon science in the name of theology than those which relate 
to the distribution of animals and plants on the surface of the 
earth. Very skilful accommodation was needful, if the limitation 
of sloths to South America, and of the Oruithorhynchus to 


Aostralu^ was to be reconciled with the literal interpretation 
of the history of the Deluge; and, with the establishment of 
the existence of distinct orovinces of distribution, any serious 
belief in the peopling of the world by migration from Mount 
Ararat came to an end. 

Under these circumstances, only one alternative was left for ' 
those who denied the occurrence of evolution; namely, the 
supposition that the characteristic animals and plants of each 
great province were created, as such, within the limits in which 
we find them. And as the hypothesis of “ specific centres,” 
thus formulated, was heterodox from the theological point of 
view, and unintelligible under its scientific aspect, it may bo 
passed over without further notice, as a phase of transition from 
the creational to the evolutional hypothesis. 

8. In fact, the strongest and most conclusive arguments in 
favour of evolution are those which are based upon the facts 
of geographical, taken in conjunction with those of geological, 
distribution. 

Both Darwin and Wallace lay great stress on the close relation 
which obtains between the existing fauna of any region and that 
of the immediately antecedent geological epoch in the same 
region; and rightly, for it is in truth inconceivable that there 
should be no genetic connexion between the two. It is possible 
to put into words the proposition, that all the animals and plants 
of each geological epoch were annihilated, and that a new set 
of very similar forms was created for the next epoch, but it 
may be doubted if any one who ever tried to form a distinct 
mental image of this process of spontaneous generation on the 
grandest scale ever really succeeded in realizing it. 

In later years the attention of the best palaeontologists has 
been withdrawn from the hodman’s work of making “ new 
species ” of fossils, to the scientific task of completing our 
knowledge of individual species, and tracing out the succession 
of the forms presented by any given type in time. 

Evolution at the Beginning of the soth century .—Since Huxley 
and Sully wrote their masterly essays in the 9th edition of this 
encyclopaedia, the doctrine of evolution has outgrown the 
trammels of controversy and has been accepted as a fundamental 
principle. Writers on biological subjects no longer have to waste 
space in weighing evolution against this or that philosophical 
theory or religious tradition ; philosophical writers have frankly 
accepted it, and the supporters of religious tradition have made 
broad their phylacteries to write on them the new words. A 
closer scrutiny of the writers of all ages who preceded Charles 
Darwin, and, in particular, the light thrown back from Darwin 
on the earlier writings of Herbert Spencer, have made plain 
that without Darwin the world by this time might have come 
to a general acceptance of evolution; but it seems established 
as a historical fact that the world has come to accept evolution, 
first, because of Darwin’s theory of natural selection, and second, 
because of Darwin’s exposition of the evidence for the actual 
occurrence of organic evolution. The evidence as set out by 
Darwin has been added to enormously ; new knowledge has in 
many cases altered our conceptions of the mode of the actual 
process of evolution, and from time to time a varying stress has 
been laid on what are known as the purely Darwinian factors 
in the theory. The balance of these tendencies has been against 
the attachment of great impiortance to sexual selection, and in 
favour of attaching a great importance to natural selection ; 
but the dominant feature in the recent history of the theory 
has been its universal acceptance and the recognition that this 
general acceptance has come from the stimulus given by Darwin. 

A change has taken place in the use of the word evolution. 
Huxley,'following historical custom, devoted one section of his 
article to the “ Evolution of the Individual.** The 
facts and theories respecting this are now discussed ” 
under such headings as Embryology ; Heredity ; Variation 
AND Selection ; under these headings must be sought informa¬ 
tion on the important recent modifications with regard to the 
theory of the relation between the development of the individual 
and the development of the race, the part played by the environ¬ 
ment on the individual, and the modern developments of the 
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Id quarrel between evolution and epigenesis. The most striking 
eneral change has been against seeing in the facts of ontogeny 
,ny direct evidence as to phylogeny. The general proposition 
s to a parallelism between mdividuatand ancestral development 
i no doubt indisputable, but extended knowledge of the ve'y 
li&erent ontogenetic histories of closely allied forms has led us 
0 a much fuller conception of the mode in which stages in 
mbryonic and larval history have been modified in relation 
0 their surroundings, and to a consequent reluctance to attach 
letailed importance to the embiyological argument for evolution. 

The vast bulk of botanical and zoological work on living and 
xtinct forms published during the last quarter of the 19th 
century increased almost beyond all expectation the 1 
evidence for the fact of evolution. The discovery of ; 

single fossil creature in a geological stratum of a wrong period, 
he detection of a single anatomical or physiological fact irrecon- 
ilable with origin by descent with modification, would have been 
lestructive of the theory and would have made the reputation 
if the observer. But in the prodigious number of supporting 
liscoveries that have been made no single negative factor has 
ppeared, and the evolution from their predecessors of the 
orms of life existing now or at any other period must be taken 
,s proved. It is necessary to notice, however, that although 
he general course of the stream of life is certain, there is not the 
ame certainty as to the actual individual pedigrees of the 
xisting forms. In the attempts to place existing creatures in 
ipproximately phylogenetic order, a striking change, due to a 
nore logical consideration of the process of evolution, has become 
stablished and is already resolving many of the earlier difficulties 
md banishing from the more recent tables the numerous hypo- 
hetical intermediate forms so familiar in the older phylogenetic 
rces. The older method was to attempt the comparison between 
he highest member of a lower group and the lowest member of 
i higher group—to suppose, for example, that the gorilla and the 
himpanzee, the highest members of the apes, were the existing 
epresentatives of the ancestors of man and to compare these 
orms with the lowest members of the human race. Such a 
;omparison is necessarily illogical, as the existing apes are 
eparated from the common ancestor by at least as large a number 
)f generations as separate it from any of the forms of existing 
nan. In the natural process of growth, the gap must necessarily 
jc wider between the summits of the twigs than lower down, 
ind, instead of imagining “ missing links,” it is necessary to 
.race each separate branch as low down as possible, and to 
nstitutc the comparisons between the lowest points that con be 
•cached. The method is simply the logical result of the fact 
;hat every existing form of life stands at the summit of a long 
)ranch of the whole tree of life. A due consideration of it leads to 
die curious paradox that if any two animals be compared, the 
wologically lower will be .separated from the common ancestor 
ly a larger number of generations, since, on the average, sexual 
naturity is reached more quickly by the lower form. Naturally 
/ery many other factors have to be considered, but this alone is 
1 sufficient reason to restrain attempts to place existing forms 
in linear phylogenetic series. In embiy'ology the method finds 
its expression in the limitation of comparisons to the correspond¬ 
ing stages of low and high forms and the exclusion of the com¬ 
parisons between the adult stages of low forms and the embryonip 
stages of higher forms. Another expression of the same method, 
due to Cope, and specially valuable to the taxonomist, is 
that when the relationship between orders is being considered, 
characters of subordinal rank must be neglected. It roust not 
be supposed that earlier writers all neglected this method, or 
still less tliat all writers now employ it, but merely that formerly 
it was frequently overlooked by the best writers, and now is 
neglected only by the worst. The result is, on the one hand, 
a clearing away of much fantastic phylogeny, on the other, 
an enormous reduction of the suppo.sed gaps between groups. 

There has been a renewed activity in the study of e.\isting 
forms from the point of view of obtaining e\^dence as to the 
nature and origin of species. Compar.-vtive anatomists have been 
learning to refiain from basing the diagnosis of a species, or the 
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description of the condition of an organ, on the evidence of a 
single specimen. Naturalists who deal specially with museum 
collections l)pve been compelled, it is true, otho' 
reasons to attach an increasing importance tcTwhat 
called the type specimen, but they find that this insist- 
ence on the individual, ^though invaluable from the 
point of view of recording species, is unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of scientific zoology; and propositions for the ameliora¬ 
tion of this condition of ^airs range from a refusal of Linnaean 
nomenclature in such cases, to &e institution of a division 
between master species for such species as have been properly 
revised by the comparative morphologiit, and provisional species 
for such species as have been prtA'isionally registered by those 
working at collections. Those who work with living forms of 
which it is possible to obtain a large number of specimens, and 
those who make revisions of the provisional species of palaeonto¬ 
logists, are slowly coming to some such conception as that a 
species is the abstract central point around which a group of 
variations oscillate, and that the peripheral oscillations of one 
species may even overlap those of an allied species. It is plain 
that we have moved far from the connotation and denotation 
of the word species at the time when Darwin began to discuss the 
origin of species, and that the movement, on the one hand, tends 
to simplify the problem philosophically, and, on the other, to 
make it difficult for the amateur theorist. 

The conception of evolution is being applied more rigidly to 
the comparative anatomy of organs and systems of organs. • 
When a series of the modifications of an anatomical structure 
has been sufficiently examined, it is frequently possible to decide 
that one particular condition is primitive, ancestral or central, 
and that the other conditions have been derived from it. Such 
a condition has been termed, with regard to the group of animals 
or plants the organs of which are being studied, archecentric. 
The possession of the character in the archecentric condition 
in (say) two of the members of the group does not indicate that 
these two membere are more nearly related to one another 
than they are to other members of the group; the archecentric 
condition is part of the common heritage of all the members of 
the group, and may be retained by any. On the other hand, 
when the ancestral condition is modified, it may be regarded 
as having moved outwards along some radius from the arche¬ 
centric condition. Such modified conditions have been termed 
apocentric. It is obvious that the mere apocentricity of a char¬ 
acter can be no guide to the affinities of its possessor. It is 
necessary to determine if the modification be a simple change 
that might have occurred in independent cases, in fact if it 
be a multiradial apocentricity, or if it involved intricate and 
precisely combined anatomical changes that we could not expect 
to occur twice independently ; that is to say, ift it be a uniradial 
apocentricity. Multiradial apocentricities lie at the root of 
many of the phenomena that have been grouped under the 
designation convergence. Especially in the case of "manifest 
adaptations, organs possessed by creatures far apart genealogic¬ 
ally may be moulded into conditions that are extremely alike. 
Sir E. Ray Lankester’s term, homoplasy, has passed into currency 
as designating such cases where different genetic material has 
been pressed by similar conditions into similar moulds. These 
may be called heterogeneous homoplasics, but it is necessary 
to recognize the existence of homogeneous homoplasies, 
here called multiradial apocentricities. A complex apocentric 
modification' of a kind which we cannot imagine to have 
been repeated independently, and which is to be designated as 
uniradial, frequently fonns a new centre around which new 
diverging modifications are produced. With reference to any 
particular group of forms such a new centre of modification 
may be termed a meiacentre, and it is plain that the archecentre 
of the w'hole group is a metacentre of the larger group of which 
the group under consideration is a branch. Thus, for instance, 
the archecentric condition of any Avian structure is a meta¬ 
centre of the Sauropsidan stem. A form of apocentricity 
extremely common and often perplexing may be termed pseudo- 
centric ; in such a condition thwe is an apparent simplicity that 
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reveals its secondary toiture by some small and apparently 
meaningless complexity. 

Another groijb of investigations that seems tQ play an im¬ 
portant part in tne future development of the theory of evolution 
relates to the study of what is known as organic 
mmics. symmetry. The differentiations of structure that char- 
acterire animals and plants are being shown to be 
orderly and definite in many respects; the relations of the 
various parts to one another and to the whole, the modes of 
repetition of parts, and.the series of changes that occur in groups 
of repeated p.arts appear to be to a certain extent inevitable, 
to depend on the natui* of the living material itself and on the 
necessary conditions of its growth. Closely allied to the study 
of symmetry is the study of the direct effect of the circumambient 
media on embryonic young and adult stages of living beings 
(see Embryoloov : Physiohf^y ; Heredity ; and Variation 
AND Selection), and a still larger number of observers have 
added to our knowledge of these. It is impossible here to give 
even a list of the names of the many observers who in recent 
time*' have made empirical study of the effects of growth-forces 
and of the symmetrical limitations and definitions of growth. 
It is to be noticed, however, that, oven after such phenomena 
have been properly grouped and designated under Greek names 
as laws of organic growth, they have not become explanations of 
the series of Jacts they correlate. Their importance in the theory 
of evolution is none the less very great. In the first place, the}' 
lessen the number of separate facts to be explained; in the 
second, they limit the field within which explanation must be 
sought, since, for instance, if a particular mode of repetition of 
parts occur in mosses, in flowering-plants, in beetles and in 
elephants, the seeker of ultimate explanations may exclude 
from the field of his inquiry all the conditions individual to 
these different organic forms, and confine him.self only to what 
is common to all of them; that is to say, practically only 
the living material and its environment. The prosecution 
of such inquiries is beginning to make unnecessary much in¬ 
genious speculation of a kind that was prominent from i8So 
to tqoo ; much futile effort has been wasted in the endeavour 
to find on Darwinian principles special “ .selection-valuo.s ” for 
phenomena the universality of which places them outside the 
jjossihility of having relations with the particular condition.s 
of particular organisms. On the other hand, many of those 
who have been specially successful in grouping diverse pheno¬ 
mena under empirical generalizations have erred logically in 
posing their generalizations against such a wra causa as 
tlie preservation of favoured individuals and'races. The thirty 
years which followed the publication of the Origin of Species 
worn characterized chiefly by anatomical and embryological 
woik ; since then there has been no diminution ;n anatomical 
and embryological enthu.siasm, but many of the continually 
increasing body of investigators have turned again to bionomical 
work. Inasmuch as Lamarck attempted to frame a theory of 
evolution in which the principle of natural selection had no part, 
the interpretation placed on their work by many bionomical 
investigators recalls the theories of Lamarck, and the name 
Neo-Lamarckism has been used of such a School of biologists, 
particularly active in America. The weakness of the Neo- 
Lam.arckian view lies in its intorpretatioit of heredity ; its 
strength lies in its zealous study of the living world and the 
detection therein of proximate empirical laws, a strength shared 
by very many bionomical investigations, the authors of which 
would prefer to call themselves Darwinians, or to leave them¬ 
selves without sectarian designation. 

Statistical inquiry into the facts of life has long bee t employed, 
and in particular Francis Galton, within the Darwinian period,has 
advocated its employment and developed its methods. 
metHcM. Within quite recent years, however, a special school 
has arisen with the main object of treating the pro¬ 
cesses of evolution quantitatively. Here it is right to speak of 
Karl Pearson as a pioneer of notable importance. It has been 
the habit of biologists to use the terms variation,, selection, 
elimination., correlation and so forth, vapjely; the now school, 
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which has been strongly reinforced' from the side of physical 
science, insists on quantitative measurements of the terms. 
When the anatomist says ^at one race is characterized by long 
heads,another by round heads, the biomctricist demands numbers 
and percentages. When an organ is stated to be variable, the 
biometricist demands statistics to show the range of the varia¬ 
tions and the mode of their distribution. When a character is 
said to be favoured by natural selection, the biometricist demands 
investigation of the death-rate of individuals with or without 
the character. When a character is said'to be transmitted, or 
to be correlated with another character, the biometricist declares 
the statement valueless without numerical' estimations of the 
inheritance or correlation. The subject is still so new, and its 
technical methods (see Variation anu Selection) have as 
yet .spread .so little beyond the group which is formulating and 
defining them, that it is difficult to do more than guess at the 
importance of the results likely to be gained. Enough, however, 
has already been done to .show the vast importance of the 
meUiod in grouping and codifying the empirical farts of life, 
and In so preparing the way for the investigation of ultimate 
“ causes.” The chief pitfall appears to be the tendency to attach 
more meaning to the results than from their nature they can bear. 
The ultimate value of numerical inquiries must depend on the 
equivalence of the units on which they are based. Many of 
the characters that up to the present have been dealt with by 
biometrical inquiry are obviously composite. The height or 
length of the arm of a human being, for instanre, is the result 
of many factors, .some inherent, some dlie to environment, and 
until these have been sifted out, numerical laws of inheritance 
or of correlation can have no more than an empirical value. 
The analysis of composite characters into their indivisible units 
and' statistical inquir)* into the behaviour of the units would 
seem to be a necessary part of biometric investigation, and one 
to which much further attention will have to be paid. 

It is well known that Darwin was deeply impressed by differ¬ 
ences in flora and fauna, which seemed to be functions of 
locality, and not the result of obvious dissimilarities of 
environment. A. R. Wallace’s studies of island life, 
and the work of many different observers on local 
races of animals and plants, marine, fiiiviatile and terrestrial, 
have brought about a conception of segregation as apart from 
differences of environment as being one of the factors in the 
differentiation of living forms. The segregation may be geo¬ 
graphical, or may be the result of preferential mating, or of 
seasonal mating, and its effects plainly can be made no more of 
than proximate or empirical laws of differentiation, of great 
importance in codifying and simplifying tfie facts to be explained. 
The minute attention paid by modem systematists to the exact 
localities of subspecies and races is bringing together a vast 
store of facts which will throw further light on the problem 
of segregation, but the difficulty of utilizing these facts is in¬ 
creased by an unfortunate tendency to make Tocality itse'< one 
of the diagnostic oharaoters. 

Consideration of phylogenetic series, especially from the 
palaeontological side, has led many writers to the conception 
that there is something of the nature of a gro'wtJi-force 
inherent in organisms and' tending inevitably towards 
divergent evolution. It is suggest^ that even in the absence of 
modification produced by any possible Darwinian or Lamarckian 
factors, that even in a neutral environment, divergent evolution 
of some kind would have occurred. The conception is necessarily 
somewhat hazy, but the words baihmism and hathmio Evolution 
have been employed by a number, of writers fur some such 
conception. Qosely connected with it, and probably under¬ 
lying many of the facts which have led to it, « a more definite 
group of ideas that may be brought together un.dor the phrase 
“ phylogenetic limitation of variation.” In its simplest form, 
this ph^e implies such an obvious fact as that whatever be the 
future development of, say, existing cockroaches, it will be on 
lines determined by the present structure of these creatures. 
In a more general way, the phrase implies that at each successive 
bntndiiagof 'the treeof life,'the branches become more specialuedj 
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more defined, and, in a sense, more limited* The full implications, 
of the group of ideas rejjuire, and' are likely to receive^ much 
attention in the immediate future of biological investigation, 
but it is enough at present to pbin* out that imtil the more 
obvious lines m inquiry have been opened out much more fully, 

• we cannot be in a position to guess at the existence of a_residuum, 
for which such a metaphysical conception as bathmism would 
serve even as a convenient disguise for ignorance. 

Almost every side of zoology has contributed to the theory 
of evolution, but of special importance are the facts and theories 
associated with the names ot Gregor Mendel, A. Weismaim 
and Hugo de Vries. These are discussed under the headings 
Heredity'; Mendei.ism; and Variation and Selection. It 
has been a feature of great promise in recent contributions to the 
theory of eY'olution, that such contributions liave. received 
attention almost directly in proportion to the new methods of 
observation and the new senes of facts with which they have 
come. Those have found little iavour who brought to the 
debate only formal criticisms or amplifications of the Darwinian 
arguments, or rc-niarshallings of the Darwinian facts, however 
ably conducted. The time has not yet come for the attempt 
to synthesize the results of the many different and often 
apparently antagonistic groups of workers. The great work that 
is going on is the simplification of the facts to be explained by 
grouping them under empirical laws; and the most general state¬ 
ment relating to these, that can yet be made is that no single one 
of these laws has as yet shown signs of taking rank as a vera causa 
comparable with the Darwinian principle of natural selection. 

For evolution in relation to society see Sociologv. 

Refekbnchs.—P ractically, every botanical and zoological pub¬ 
lication of recent date has its licaring on evolution. The. following 
are a few of the more general works: Bateson, MateruUs for t/ie 
Study of Vanatiov ; Bunge, vnd AJ eohanismus ; Cope, 

Origin nj the fittest. Primary factors of Organic Evolution, Darmn's 
Life ami I.etters ; H. de Vries, Sfiecies and Varieties and their Origin 
^ Muiatinn; Eiirier, Organic Evnlution ; Gulick, " Divergent 
Evolution through Cumulative Segregatitm,'' Jour. Linn, Soc. xx.; 
Haacke, Schopfxmg ^dcs Mmselun. ; Mitchell, “ Valuation of Zoo¬ 
logical Characters," Trans. Linii. Soc. viii.pt. 7 ; Pearson, Grammar 
of Science ; Romanes, Darwin and after Darwin ; .Sedgwick, Presi¬ 
dential Address to Section ZooVigY’, Bnt. . 4 ss. Pep. rdipty; \Vallace, 
Darwinism ; Wei-smann, The Germ-Plasm. Further refexences of 
great value will be found in the works ot Bateson and I’earson 
referred to above, and ir the annual volumes of tlic Zooloeiual 
Beeord, particularly untlcr the head " General Subject.” (P. C. M.) 

EVORA, the capital of an administrative district in the 
province of Alcmtejo, Portugal; fa m. E. by S. of Lisbon, on 
the Casa Branca-Evora-Elvas railway. Pop. (igoo) 16,020. 
Evora occupies a fertile valley enclosed by low hills. It is sur¬ 
rounded by ramparts flanked with towers, and is further 
defended by two forts ; but the neglected condition of these, 
combined with the narrow arcaded streets and crumbling walls 
of Roman or Moorish masonry, gives the city an appearance 
corresponding with its real antiquity. Evora is the see of an 
archbishop, and has several churches, convents and hospitals, 
barracks, a diocesan school and a museum. A university, 
founded in 1550, was abolished on the expulsion of the Jesuits 
in the i8th century. The cathedral, originally a Romanesque 
building erected n 8(1-1204, was restored in Gothic styde about 
1400 ; its richly decorated chancel was added in 1761. The 
church of Sfio Francisco (1507-1525) is a good example of the 
blended Moorish and Gothic architecture known as Manoellian. 
The art gallcr)-, formerly the archbishop's palace, contains a 
collection of Portuguese and early Flemish paintings. An 
ancient tower, and the so-called aqueduct of Sertorius, 9 m. 
long, have been partly demolished to make room for thegnarket- 
square, in which one of tlie largest fairs in Portugal is held at 
midsummer. Both tower and aqueduct were long believed to 
have been of Roman origin, but are now known to have been 
constructed about 1540-1555 in the reign of John III., at the 
instance of an antiquary named Resendc. Tlie aqueduct was 
'probably constructed on the site of the old Roman one. A small 
Roman temple is used os a public library; it’ is usually known 
,B8 the temple of Diaria, a name for wb’.th no vali^ authority 


exists* Evora.fs of little «(»mnercial impo^nce, except as an. 
a^cultfttal ieAtrUjbO't hiikhbqurhbbd ie Mnaba 
and abounds in boflt-woode; thete afe alto 
and asbestos Imd m'arble <)uatlieS. « 

Under its original.name of EidWjthe fcity was frbitl 86to bici 
the headquarters of Settorius, and it Ibng^rettihined'an impbMant 
Roman military station. It was called Libetdlitils Jidiae oh 
account of certain rnnbicipal privilfegei beStowCd oil it 'V 
Julius Caesar (c. 160-44 b.t.). Its biktopriCj 'fouiidfed in tlid‘ 
5th century, was raised to an archWshbj^'c in'the 16th. lA', 
712 Evora was ‘■..iiquered by the Moors, who named it Jdbura'i' 
and it was only retaken in 1166. From 1663 fb ibris it was held' 
by the Spaniards. In 1852 Dom Ayguelfretr^tfn^ before Dorn 
Pedro, took refuge in Evora; and here was signed the toh- 
vention of Evora, by -which he was banished. (See PoRTtiOAL.) 

The administrative district of Evora coincides with the centra 
part of Alemtejo (q.v.); pop. (1900) 128,062 ; area, 2856 sq. m< 

EVREUX, a town of north-western France, capital of the 
department of Eure, 67 m. W.N.W. of Paris on the Western 
railway to Cherbourg. Pop. (1906) town, 13,773; commune, 
18,971. Situated in the pleasant valley of the Iton, arms oj 
which traverse it, the town, on the south, slopes up toward 
the public gardens and the railway station. It is the scat of a 
bishop, and its cathedral is one of tlie largest and finest in France* 
Part of the lower portion of the nave dates from the i ifh century} 
the west fagade with its two ungainly towers js, for tljp mosf part, 
the work of the late Renaissance, and various styles of the 
intervening period are represented in the rest of the church* 
A thorough restoration was completed in 1896. The elaborate 
north transept and portal are in the flamboyant Gothic; the chojr, 
the finest part of the interior, is in an earlier Gothic style. 
Cardinal de la Balue, tashop of Evreux in the latter half of the 
15th century, constructed the octagonal central tower, with its 
elegant spire; to him is also due the Ikidy chapel, which is remark¬ 
able for some finely preserved stained glass. Two rose windows 
in the transepts and the carved woocten screens of the side chapels 
are masterpieces of 16th-century workmanship. The episcopal 
palace, a building of the 15th century, adjoms the south safe 
of tlie cathedral. An kterosting belfiy, facing the handsome 
modem town hall, dates from the 15th centuiy. The church of 
St Taurin, in part Romanesque, has a Choir of the 14th century 
and other portions of later date; it contains the shrine of St 
Taurin, a work of the J3th century. At Vicil Evreux, 3i no. 
south-east of the town, the remains of a Roman theatre, a palace, 
baths and on aqueduct have been discovered, as well os various 
relics which are now depusi'ed.in the museum of Evreux. Evreux 
is the seat of a prefect, a Court of assizes, of tribunals of first 
instance and commerce, a chamber of commerce and a board of 
trade arbitrators, and has a branch 'Of the Bank of France, a 
lycee and training colleges for teachers. The making of ticking, 
boots and shoes, agricultural implements and gaS'motors, and 
metal-founding and bleaching arc carried on, 

Vieil-Evreux {Mediolanum Aulercorwn) was the capital of .the 
Gallic tribe of the Aulerci Eburoviccs and a flourishing city dutr 
ing the Gallo-Roman period. Its bishopric dates from the 4tli 
centuiy. 

The first family of the counts of Evreux which is known 
was descended from an illegitimate son of Richard 1 ., duke of 
Normandy, and became extinct in the.male line with the death 
of Count William in 1118. The countship passed in right of Agnes, 
William's sister, wife of Simon de Montfort-l’Amauiy (d. 1087) 
to the house of the lords of Montfort-l’Amaury. Amaury IIJL 
of Montfort ceded it in 1200 to King Philip Augustus, Philip 
the Fair presented it (1307) to his brother Louis, for whose benefit 
Philip the Long raised the countship of £vreux into a peerage 
of France (1317). Philip of Evreux, son of Louis, became king 
of Navarre by his marriage with Jeanne, daughter of Louis the 
Headstrong (Hutin), and their sop Charles the Bad and thiir 
grandson Chiles the Noble were also kiigs of Navarre. The 
latter ceded his counts,hips of f.vreux, (Tiampagne and Brie 
to King Charles VI. (J4P4). In 1427 the countship of fivteiix 
was bestowed by Kmg Charles 'VII, on Sir John Stuart of 
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DariHey (c. 1365-1439), the commander of his Scottish body¬ 
guard, who in 1433 had received the seigniory of Aubigny and 
in February 142^/8 was granted the right to quarter the royal 
arms of France "ifor his victories over the English (see Lady 
Elizabeth Cust, Account of ike Stuarts of Auhigny in France, 
i 4 . 22 -j 6 y 3 , 1891). On Stuart’s death (before Orleans during an 
attack on an English convoy) the countship reverted to the crown. 
It was again temporarily alienated (1569-1584) as an appanage 
for FrMcis, duke of Anjou, and in 1651 was finally made over to 
Fr6d6ric Maurice de la Tour d’Auvergne, duke of Bouillon, in 
exchange for the principality of Sedan. 

EWALD, GEORO HEINRICH AUGUST VON (1803-1875), 
German Orientalist and thedriogian, was bom on the 16th of 
November 1803 at Gottingen, where his father was a linen- 
weaver. In I0I5 be was sent to the gymnasium, and in 1820 
he entered the university of his native town, where under 
I) Eichhom and T. C. Tychsen he devoted himself specially 
to the study of Oriental languages. At the close of his academical 
Mreer in 1823 he was appointed to a mastership in the gymnasium 
tt Wolfenbiittel, and m.ade a study of the Oriental manuscripts 
in the Wolfcnhiittcl library. But in the spring of 1824 he was 
recalled to Gottingen as refteieni, or theological tutor, and in 
1827 (the year of ICichhom’s death) he became professor extra- 
ordiimrius in philosophy and lecturer in Old Testament exegesis. 
In 1831 he was promoted to the position of professor ordinarius 
in pliilosophy ; in 1833 he became a member of the Royal 
Scientific Society, and in 1835, after Tychsen’s death, he entered 
the faculty of theology, Piking the chair of Oriental languages. 

Two years later occurred the first important episode in his 
studious life. In 1837, on the i8th of November, along with .six 
}f his colleagues he signed a formal protest against the action 
3f King Ernst August (duke of Cumberland) in abolishing the 
liberal constitution of 1833, which had been granted to the 
Hanoverians by his predecessor William IV. This bold procedure 
3f the seven professors led to their speedy expulsion from the 
jniversity (14th December). Early in 1838 Kwald received a 
:all to Tiibingen, and there for upwards of ten years he held a i 
:hair as professor ordinarius, first in philosophy and afterwards, 
From 1841, in theology. To this period belong some of his most 
important works, and also the commencement of his bitter feud 
with F. C. Tluur and the Tubingen school. In 1847, “ the great 
ihipwreck-year in Germany,” as he has called it, he was invited 
hack to Gottingen on hon.ourable terms—the liberal constitution 
having been restored. He gladly accepted the invitation. In 
1862- 1863 he took an active part in a movement for reform 
within the Hanoverian Church, and he w,as a member of the synod 
which passed the new constitution. He had an important share 
also in the formation of the Protestantenvercin, or Protestant 
fissociation, in September 1863. But the chief crisis in his life 
arose out of the political events of 1866. His loyalty to King 
George (son of F.rnst August) would not permit him to take the 
oath of allegiance to the victorious king of Prp.ssia, and he was 
therefore placed on the retired list, though with the full amount 
of his salary as pension. Perhaps even this degree of severity 
might have been held by the Prussian authorities to be un¬ 
necessary, had Ewald been less exasperating in his language. 
The violent tone of some of his printed manifestoes about this 
time, especially of his Lob dcs Kmigs u. der Vnlkes, led to his 
being deprived of the venia legendi (1868) and also to a criminal 
process, which, however, resulted in his acquittal (May i86y). 
Ihcn, and on two subsequent occasions, he was returned by the 
:ity of Hanover as a member of the North German and German 
parliaments. In June 1874 he was found guilty of a libel on 
Prince Bismarck, whom he had compared to E'rederick II. in 
“ his unrighteous war with Austria and his ruination of religion 
and morality,” to Napoleon III. in his way of “picking out the 
best time possible for robbery and plunder.” For this offence 
he was sentenced to undergo three weeks’ imprisonment. He 
died in his 72nd year of heart disease on the 4th of May 1875. 

Ewald was no common man. In his public life he displayed 
many noble characteristics,—^perfect simplicity and'sincerity, 
intense moral earnestness, sturdy independence, absolute 


fearlessness. As a teacher he had a remarkable power of kmdlinr 
eririiusiasm ; and he sent out many distinguished pupils, among 
"wy be nientionei^ Hitzig, Schrader, Noldeke, Diestel 
and Dillmann. His disciples were not all of one school, but many 
eminent scholars who apparently have been untouched by his 
influence have in fact developed some of the many ideas which he 
suggested. His nurnerous writings, from 1823 onwards, were 
the reservoirs in which the entire energy of a life was stored. 
His Hebrew Grammar inaugurated a new era in biblical philology. 
All subsequent works in that department have been avowedly 
based on his, and to him will always belong the honour of having 
been, as Hitzig has called him, “the second founder of the 
science of the Hebrew language.” As an exegete and biblical critic 
no les.s than as a grammarian he has left his abiding mark. His 
Geschtchie des Vnlkes Israel, the result of thirty years’ labour, 
was epoch-making in that branch of research. While in every line 
it bears the marks of intense individuality, it is at the same time 
a product highly characteristic of the age, and even of the decade, 
in which it appeared. If it is obviously the outcome of immense 
learning on the part of its author, it is no less manifestly the 
result of the speculations and researches of many laborious 
predecessors in all departments of history', theology and philo¬ 
sophy. Taking up the idea of a divine education of the human 
race, which Lessing and Herder had made so familiar to the 
modem mind, and firmly believing that to each of the leading 
nations of antiquity a special task had been providentially 
assigned, Ewald felt no difficulty about Israel’s place in universal 
history, or about the problem which that race had been called 
upon to solve. The history of Israel, according to him, is simply 
the history of the manner in which the one true religion really 
and truly came into the possession of mankind. Other nations,, 
indeed, liad attempted the highest problems in religion; but 
Israel alone, in the providence of God, had succeeded, for Israel 
alone had been inspired. Such is the supreme meaning of that 
national history which began with the exodus and culminated 
(at the same time virtually terminating) in the appearing of 
Christ. The historical interval that separated these two events is 
treated as naturally dividing itself into three great periods,, 
—those of Moses, David and Ezra. The periods are externally 
indicated by the successive names by which the chosen people 
were called—Hebrews, Israelites, Jews. The events prior to 
the exodus are relegated by Ewald to a preliminary chapter of 
primiti\'e history ; and the events of the apostolic and post- 
apostolic age are treated as a kind of appendix. The entire con¬ 
struction of the history is based, as has already been said, on a 
critical examination and chronological arrangement of the 
available documents. So far as the results of criticism are still 
uncertain with regard to the age and authorship of any of these, 
Ewald’s conclusions must of course be regarded as unsatisfactory. 
But his work remains a storehouse of learning and is increasingly 
recognized as a work of rare genius. 

Of hi.s works the more important arc:— Die Composition der 
Genesis kritisch untersucht (1823), an acute anti able attempt to 
account for the use of Uic two names of God without recourse to the 
document-hyi)othesis ; he was not himself, however, permanently 
convinced by it; De meiris carminutn Arabienrum (1825); Das 
Hohelied Sahmo’s Uberseiil u. erkldrt (1820 ; 3rd ed., 1866) ; hrilischg 
Grammatik der hebr. Sprache (1827)—this afterwards became the 
/iusfiihrliehes Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache (8th ed., 1870); and it was 
followed by the Hebr. Sprachlehre fUr Ait/dnger (4th ed., 1S74); 
iJber einige dltere Sanskritmetra (1827) ; Liber Vakedii de Meso- 
potamiae expugnatae historia (1827) ; Commenlarius in Apocalypsin 
Johannis (1828) ; Abhandlungen eur biblischen u. orientaisschen 
Literatur (1832) ; Grammaliea critica linguae Arabicae (1831-1833) ; 
Die pnefischen Bucher des alien Bundes (1835-1837, 3rd ed., iSbtH- 

1867) ; Die Propheten des alien Bundes (1840-1841, 2ud ed., 18G7- 

1868) ; Gesehichte des Vulkes Israel (1843-1859, 3rd «d., 1864-1868) ; 
Alterihiimer Israels (1648); Die drei ersten Evadgelien Ubersetet u. 
erkldrt (1850); Vber das dthiopische Buck flenoch (1854); Die 
Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus iiberseltl u. erkldrt (1837); Die 
Johanneischen Schriften ilbersetxt u. erkldrt (1861-1862) ; uber das 
vieite Esrabuch (1863); Sieben Sendschreiben des neuen Bundes 
(1870) ; Das Sendschreiben an die Hebrder u. Jakobos’ Rundschreiben 
(1870) ; Die Lehre der Bibel wn Gott, Oder Thealogie des often u. 
neuen Bundes (1871-1875). The Jahrbilcher der bimischen Wissen- 
schaft (1849-1865) were edited, and for the most part written, by 
him. He was the chief promoter of the Zeiischri/i fUr die Kunde des 
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MorgtnlaitcUs, begun in 18^7; and he frequently contributed on 
vaiioue subjects to the Gitting. giMrIt Anuigen. He was also the 
author ol many pamphlets of an occasional character. 

The following nave been translated into English : — Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar, by John Nicholson (from and Getman edition) (London 1B36); 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar (from 3rd German edition) (London, 
1870); History of Israel, j vols. (corresponding to vols. i.-iv. of the 
German), by Russell Martineau and J. Estlin Carpenter (London, 
1867-1874); Antiquities of Israel, by H. S. Solly (London, 1876); 
Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament, by J. Frederick 
Smith (2 vols., London, 1876-1877); Isaiah the Prophet, chaps, 
i.-xxxiii., by O. Glover (London, 1869); Life of Jesus Christ, also 
by O. Glover (London, 1^5). 

See the article in Herzog-Haiick ; T. Witton Davie.s, Heinrich 
Ewald (1903); and cf. T. K. Clieyne, Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism (1^3); F. Lichtenberger, History of German Theology in 
’.he Nineteenth Century {1889). 

EWALD, JOHANNES (1743-1781), the greatest lyrical poet of 
Denmark, was the son of a melancholy and sickly chaplain at 
Copenhagen, where he was born on the i8th of November 1743. 
At the age of eleven he was sent to school at Schleswig, his 
father’s birthplace, and returned to the capital only to enter 
the university in 1758. His father was by that time dead, and 
in his mother, a frivolous and foolish woman, he found neither 
sympathy nor moral support. At fifteen he fell passionately 
in love with Arense Hulegaard, a girl w'hose father afterwards 
married the poet's mother ; and the romantic boy resolved on 
various modes of making himself admired by the young lady. 
He began to learn Abyssinian, for the purpose of going out as a 
missionary to Afrira, but this scheme was soon given up, and he 
persuaded a brother, four years older than himself, to run away 
that they might enlist as hussars in the Prussian army. They 
managed to reach Hamburg just when the Seven Years’ War 
was commencing and were allowed to enter a regiment. Hut 
the elder brother soon got tired and ran away, while the poet, 
after a series of extraordinary adventures, deserted to the 
Austrian army, where from being drummer he rose to being 
sergeant, and was only not made an officer because he was a 
Protestant. In 1760 he was weary of a soldier's life and deserted 
again, getting safe back to Denmark. For the next two years 
he worked with great diligence at the university, but the Axensc 
for whom he had gone through so much hardship and taken so 
much pains married another man almost immediately after 
Ewald’s final and very successful examination. The disappoint¬ 
ment wa.s one from which he never recovered, but his own 
weakness of will was largely to blame for it. He plunged into 
dissipation of every kind, and gave his serious thoughts only to 
poetry. 

In 1 763 his first work, a perfunctory dissertation, De pyrologia 
sacra, first saw the light. In 1764 he made a considerable success 
with a short prose story in the popular manner of Sneedorf, 
Lykkens Tempel (The Temple of Fortune), which was translated 
into German and Icelandic. On the death of Frederick V., how¬ 
ever, Ewald first appeared prominently as a poet; he published in 
1766 three Elegies over the dead king, which were received with 
universal acclamation, and of which one, at least, is a veritable 
masterpiece. But his dramatic poem Adam og Eva (Adam and 
Eve), by far the finest imaginative work produced in Denmark 
up to that time, was rejected by the Society of Arts in 1767 and 
was not published until 1769. At the latter date, however, its 
merits were perceived. In 1770 Ewald attained success with 
Philet, a narrative and lyrical poem, and still more with'his 
splendid Rolf Krage, the first original Danish tragedy. For the 
next ten years Ewald was occupied in producing one brilliant 
poetical work after another, in rapid succession.’ In 1771 he 
published De brutale Klappers (The Brutal Clappers), a tragi¬ 
comedy or parody satirizing the dispute then raging between 
the critics and the manager of the Royal Theatre ; in 1772 
he translated from the German the lyrical drama of Pkilemon 
and Baucis, and brought out his versified comedy of Harlequin 
Patriot, a satire on the passion for political scribbling created by 
Struensee’s introduction of the liberty of the press. In 1773 he 
published Pebersvendene (Old Bachelors),, a prose comedy. 
In 1771 he hod already collected some of his lyrical poems under 
the ritle of AdskiUigt aj Johannes Etecdd (Miscellanies). In 1774 
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appeared the heroic opera of Bidder’s ijfid (Baideris l^lii), 
and in 1779 the finest of his works, the lyrical drama Fishem* 
(The Fishers), which contains the Danish National Song, " King 
Christian stood by the high Most," his mos|j,*fsunous lyric. In 
the two poems last mentioned, however, Ewald passed beyond 
contemporary taste, and these great works, the pride of Danish 
literature, were coldly received. But while the new poetry was 
slowly winning its way into popular esteem, the poet did not lack 
admirers, and at the head of these he founded in 1775 the Danish 
Literary Society, a body which became influential, and which 
made the study cf Ewald a cultus. But the poet’s health had 
broken; when he was writing Rot) Krage he was already an 
inmate of the consumptive hospital, Nhd when he seemed to be 
recovering, his health was shatterld again by a night spent in the 
frosty streets. He embittered his existence by the recklessness 
of his private life, and finally, through a fall from a horse, he 
inded by becoming a complete invalid. His last ten years were 
full of acute suffering; his mother treated him with cruelty, 
his family with neglect, and but few even of his friends showed 
any manliness or generosity towards him. In 1774 he was placed 
in the house of an inspector of fisheries at Rungsted, where 
Anna Kedevig Jacob.5en, the daughter of the house, tended the 
wasled poet with infinite tenderness and skill. He stayed in 
this house for three years, and wrote there some of his finest later 
lyrics. Meanwhile he had fallen deeply in love with the charming 
solace of his sufferings and won her consent (p a marriage. 
This step, however, was prevented by his family who roughly 
removed him to their own keeping near Kronborg. Here he* 
was treated so infamously that he insisted on being taken back 
to Copenhagen in 1777, where he found an older, but no less 
tender nurse, in Ane Kirstine Skou. Here he wrote Fiskerne 
with his imagination full of the familiar shore at Hornbaek, 
near Rungsted. In 1780 he was a little better, and managed to 
be present at the theatre at the first performance of his poem. 
But this excitement hastened his end, and after months of extreme 
agony he died on the 17th of March 1781, and was carried to 
the grave by a large assembly of his admirers, since he was now 
just recognized by the public for the first time as the greatest 
national poet. Among his papers were found fragments of 
three dramas, two on old Scandinavian subjects, entitled 
Frode and Helgo, and the third a tragedy on the story of 
Hamlet, which he meant to treat in a way wholly distinct from 
Shakespeare’s. 

Ewald belongs to the race of poetical reformers who appeared 
in all countries of Europe at the end of the 18th century; but it is 
interesting to observe that in point of time he preceded all of 
them. He was bom six years earlier than Goethe and Alfieri, 
sixteen years before Schiller, nine years before Andre Chenier, 
and twenty-seven years earlier than Wordsworth, but he did for 
Denmark what each of these poets did fof his own country. 
Ewald found Danish literature given over to tasteless rhetoric, 
and without art or vigour. He introduced vivacity of style, 
freshness and brevity of form, and an imaginative study of nature 
which was then unprecedented. But perhaps his greatest claim 
to notice is the fact that he was the first person to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Scandinavian peoples to the treasuries of their ancient 
history and mythology, and to suggest the use of these in imagina¬ 
tive writing. With a colouring more distinctly modem than that 
of Collins and Gray, his lyrics yet resemble the odes of these his 
English contemporaries more closely than those of any continental 
poet; from another point of view his ballads remmd us of those 
of Schiller, which they preceded. His dramas, which had an 
immense influence on the Danish stage, are now chiefly of anti¬ 
quarian interest, with the exception of “ The Fishers,” a work 
that must always live as a great national poem. In personal 
character and in fate Ewald seems to have been not unlike 
Heinrich Heine. 

The first collected edition of Ewald's works began to appear in 
his lifetime. It is in four volumes, 1780-1784. His works have 
constantly been reprinted, but the standard edition is iJiat by 
Liebenberg, in 8 vols., 1830-1833. The. best biographies of him are 
those by C. Molbech (1831), Hammerich (1660} and Andreas Dolleris 

1 {1900). (E. G.) 
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WItLIA* (i 79 »-i 869 ), EngM -pcaiticiRn, wu 
born in Liverpool on the rst of May 1798- He wa« educated at 
Eton and 'Christ piurch, Oxford, gaining the Newdigate priae 
for English verse. He was called to the bar at tche Middle 
Temple in iSay, and the next year entered parliamcni for the 
borou|(h of Bletchingley in Surrey. He subsequently sat for 
Liverpool from 1R30 to 1837 for Wigan in 1839, and forl^mfries 
Burghs fro n 1841 until his retirement from public life in 1868, 
He died at Broadleas, near Devizes, on the zjrd of January 1869. 
Ewart, who was an advanced liberal in politics, was responsible 
during his 1 . ng political career for many useful measures. In 
1834 he carri.-d a bill for the abolition of hanging in chains, and 
in 1837 he was successful^ getting an act pas.sed for abolishing 
capital punishment for cattle-stealing and other offences. In 
18 so he carried a bill for establishing free-libraries supported out 
of "the rates, and in 1864 he was instrumental in getting an act 
passed for legalizing the use of ilie metric system of weights and 
measures. He was always a strong advocate for the abolition 
of capital punishment, and on his motion in 1864 a select com¬ 
mittee was appointed to consider the subject. Other reforms 
which he advocated and which Iiave since been carried out were 
an annual statement on education, and the examination of 
candidates for the rivil service and armv. 

SWE, a group of Negro peoples of the .Slave Coast, West 
Africa. By the natives tlieir rountry is called Evie-me, “ Land 
of the EAe.”« The Ewe family forms five linguistic groups : 
the Anlo or Anglawa on the Gold Coast frontier,- the Krepi of 
'Anfueh speech, the Jeji, the Dahnmey’ans and the Mahi. 

See turther I),vhombv, and A. B, Elli.s, Tlw Eix-Speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast . , . (London, iSgo). 

EWELL, RICHARD STODDERT (1817-1872), Ameriean 
soldier, lieutenant-general in the Confederate army, was bom in 
Georgetown, now a part of Washington, D.C., on the 2nd of 
February rStj, and graduated at West Point in 1840. As a 
cavalry officer he saw mudi active service in the Mexican War 
and later in Indian warfare in New Mexico. He resigned his 
commission at the outbreak of the Civil War, and .entered the 
Confederate service. He commanded a brigade in the first Bull 
Run campaign, and a division in the fumou.s Valley Campaign 
of “ Stonewall ” Jackson, to whom he was next in rank. At CVns.s 
Keys he was in command of the forces which defeated General 
Fremont. F/well’s division served with Jackson in the Seven 
l)a\'s and in the campaign of Second Bull Run, At the action 
of Groveton Ewell lost a leg, but did not on that account retire 
from active service, though other generals led his men in the 
sanguinary battles of Antietam (where they lost /[■; % of their 
numbers) and Fredericksburg. After the death of “Stonewall ” 
Jackson, Ewell was promoted lieutenant-general and appointed 
to command the 2nd Corps, with which he bad served from the 
beginning of the Valley Campaign. His promotion set aside 
General J. E. B. Stuart, the, temporary commander of J.nckson’s 
enrps ; that Ewell, crippled as ho was, was preferred to the 
brilliant cavalry leader was a marked testimony to his sterling 
qualilk'S as a soldier. The invasion of Pennsylvania soon 
followed, JCwell's corps leading the advance of Lee’s army. A 
Federal force was skilfully cut off nnd desetnyed near Winchester, 
Va., and Ewell’s corps then raided Maryland and southern 
Pennsylvania unchecked. At the battle of 'Gettysburg, the 
2nd f’orps decided the fighting of the first day in favour of 
the Confederates, driving the enemy before them ; on the 
second day it fought a desperate action on Lee’s left wing. 
Ewell took part in the closing operations of 1863 and in all the 
battles of the Wilderrtess and Petersburg eampaigns. In the 
final campaign of 1865 he and the remnant of lus corps were cut 
off and forced to surrender at Sailor’s Creek, a few day.s before 
his chief capitulated to Grant at Appomattox. After the war 
General Ewell lived in retirement. He died near Spring Hill, 
Maury County, Tennessee, on the 25th of January 1872. 

EWING, ALEXANDER (1814-1873), Scottish divine, was 
bom of an old Highland family in Aberdeen on the 25th of 
March 1814. In October 1838 lie was admitted to deacon’^ 
ordws, and after his retorn from Italy he took chargd .of the | 


I episGoptd congregation «t Hems, and 4vaf lonkined .a 
t in the nutuiim (5 ,'In; ^846' he was eteeted -first'feshop‘of 

' the newly cestored imooese df'Ar,^!n.and the I^les, ,the'.Autite nf 
which posdtion he duchaiged till ihis .death on the 22nd of May 
1873. In 1851 he received toe degree ®f O.C.L. .from the uaiwer- 
sity of Oxford. Though hampered by a delicate bodily constitu¬ 
tion, he worked in a spirit of Buoyant cheerfulness. By the 
charm of his personal manner and bis catholic sympathies lie 
gradually attained a promineiit position. In' theological dis¬ 
cussion he contended for the exercise of a wide tolerance, and 
attached little irnportance to ecclesiastical authority and 
organisation. His own theological .position .had close aifinity 
with that of Thomas Erskine of Linkthen and Frederick 
Denison Maurice ; but his opinions were the fruit of bis own 
meditation, and were coloured by his own individuaKtjL The 
trend of his teaching is only to be gathered from fragmentary 
publications — letters to the newspapers, pamphlets, special 
sermons, essays contribufed to the series of Present Day Papers, 
of which he was the editor, and a volume of sermons entitled 
Revelation considered as Light. 

Besiries his strictly theological writings, Ea-ing was the author 
of tile Cathedral or Ahhey Cliimh of Iona (18C15), the first jmrt of 
which contains drawings and <lescriptivc letterpress of the ruins, 
and the second a history of the early Celtic church and the mission 
of St Cnhimba. See Memorr of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., by A. J. 
Ross (1877). 

EWING, JULIANA HORATIA ORH (iC4r-i88.‘;), Englisli 
writer of laioks for children, daughter of the Rev. Alfred Gatty 
and of Margaret Gatty (q.v.), wa.s Ixim at Ecclesfield, V'orkshire, 
in 1841. One of a large fimih-, she was accustomed to act as 
nursery story-teller to her brothers and .sisters, and her brother 
.Alfred Scott Gatty provided music to accompany her plays. 
Slie w'as well educated in classics and modern languages, and at 
an early age began to publish verses, being a contributor to 
Jimt Judy's Magazine, which her mother started in 1866. The 
Land of Lost Toys and many other of JuBana's stories appeared 
in this magazine. In 1867 she married Major Alexander Ewing, 
himself an author, and the composer of the well-known hymn 
“ Jerusalem the Golden.” From this time until her death 
(T3th May 1885), previously to which she had been a constant 
invalid, Mrs Ewing produced a number of charming children’s 
stories. The best of tliese are : The Brmtmies (1870), A Flat-Iron 
for a Farthing (1873), Lob-lie-by the Fire (1874), The Story of a 
Short Life (18S5) and Jackanapes (1884), the two kst-'named, in 
particular, obtaining great sucee.ss ; among othens may he 
mentioned Mrs Over-lhe-Way's Rememhranees (1869), Six to 
Sixteen, Jan of the Windmill (1876), A Great Emergenry (1877), 
We and the World (1881), Old-Fashioned Fairy 'Tales, Brothers 
of Pity (1882), The Doll's Wa<:h, Master Fritz, Our Garden, .4 
Soldier's Children, Three Little Nest-Birds, A Week Spent in a 
Glass-House, A Sweet Little Dear, and Blue-Red (1883). Many 
of these were published by the .S.P.C.K. Simple and unaffected 
in st\’le. and sound and wholesome in mutter, with quiet touches 
of humour and bright sketches of scenery and character, Mrs 
Ewing's best stories have never been surpassed in the style of 
literature to which they- belong. 

EWING, THOMAS (1789-1871), American lawyer and states¬ 
man, was bom nc.-'r West I.ilierty, Ohio county, Virginia, on the 
28th of December 1789. His fatlier, George Ewing, settled at 
Laficastcr, Fairfield county, Ohio, in 1792. Thomas graduated 
at Oliio University, Athens. Ohio, in 1815, and in August 1816 
was admitted to the bar at Lancaster, where he won high rank 
a.s an advocate. He was a Whig member of the United States 
senate in 1831-1837, and as such took a prominent part in the 
legislative struggle over the United States Bank, whose re- 
chartering he favoured and which he resolutely defended against 
President Jack.son’s attack, opposing in able swedhes the with¬ 
drawal of deposits and Secretary Woodbury’s ‘"Specie Circular ” 
of 1836. In March 1841 he became secretary of the treasury in 
President W. H. Harrison’s cabinet. When, however, aftei 
President Tyler's apeession, the rekitions between the President 
and the Wfiig Party became gtrained, be retired (Septemba 
164a) and was succeeded by Walter Forward (i 786 -iBsiO« 
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Sffibseqaeotly from Mardi 1849' tO juM tSScfWrra*'* mttblber 
of President Tayloi's cttbinrt as tSb firat-seaetaary of the neWly 
established department of the interior. He thoroughly organized 
the department, and in his able slinual repKHt advocated the 
construction by government aid of a railroad to the Pacific 
Coast. In 185C5-1851 be filled the unexpired term of Thomas 
Corwin in the U.S. Senate, strenuously opposing Clay’s com¬ 
promise measures and advocating the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. He was subsequently a delegate to the 
Peace Congress in 1861, and was a loyal supporter of President 
Lincoln’s war policy. He died at Lancaster, Ohio, on the 26th 
of October 1871. 

His daughter was the wife of General William T. Sherman. 
His son, Hugh Boyle Ewing (1826-1905), served throughout the 
Civil War in the Federal armies, rising from the rank of colonel 
(1861) to that of brigadier-general (1862) and brevet major- 
general (1865), and commanding brigades at Antietam and 
Vicksburg .and a division at Chickamauga ; and was minister of 
the United States to the Netherlands in 1S66-1870. Another son, 
Thomas Ewing (1829-1896), studied at Brown University in 
1852-1854 (in 1894, by a special vote, ho was placed on the 
list of graduates in the class of 1856); he was a lawyer and a free- 
state politician in Kansas in 1857-1861, and was the first chief- 
justice of the Kansas supreme court (1861-1862). In the Civil 
War he attained the rank of brigadier-general (March 1863) and 
received the brevet of major-general (1865). He was sub¬ 
sequently a representative in Congress from C^io in 1877-1881; 
and from 1882 to 1896 practised law in New York City, where he 
was long one of the recognized leaders of the bar. 

EXAMINATIONS. The term “ examination ” (i.c. inspecting, 
weighing and testing ; from Lat. examen, the tongue of a balance) 
is used in the following article to denote a systematic test of 
knowledge, and of cither special or general capacity or fitness, 
carried out under the authority of some pubKr body. 

I. History. — The oldest known system of examinations in 
history is that used in China for the selection of officers for the 
public service (r. 1115 n.c.), and the periodic tests w’hich they 
undergo after entry {c. 2200 n.r.). Sec China ; also W. A. P. 
Martin, The Lore of Cathay (1901), p. ,511 et scq. • T. L. Bullock, 
“ Comperitit'e Examinations in China ” (Nimrtrfnth Cenittry, 
July 1894): and fettenne Zi, Pratiqi.cdcs examens Utlhaires en 
Chine (.Shanghai, 1894). The abolition of this .sy.stem was 
■mnomiced in 1906, and, as a partial .substitute, it was decided to 
hold an annual examination in Peking of Chinese graduates 
educated abroad (Times, 22nd of October 1906). 

The majnritv’ of examinations in western countries are derived 
from the university examinations of the middle ages. The first 
universities of J^uropc consisted of corporations of teachers and 
of students analogous to the trade gilds and merchant gilds of 
the time. In the trade gilds there were apprentices, companions, 
and masters. No one was admitted to mastership until he hud 
served his apprenticeship (q.v.), nor, as a rule, until he had shown 
that he could accomplish a piece of work to the satisfaction of the 
gild. 

. The object of the universities was to teach ; and to the three 
clas.ses estahli.shed by the gild correspond roughly the seholar, 
tlie baehelor or pupil-tenrlier (see Rashd.all i. 209, note 2, and 221, 
note 5), and the master or doctor (two terms at first equivalent) 
who, having served hi.s apprenticeship and passed a definite 
tetimical te.st. liad received permission to teach. The early 
universitie,s of Europe, being under the same religious authority 
and aniniitteil l>y the same philosophy, resembled each other very 
closely in curricuhira and general organization and examinations, 
and by the authority of the emperor, or of the pope in most cases, 
the permission to teach granted by one university was valid in 
all (j'w ubicmtque docendt). 

The earliest university eocaminations of which a description is 
available are those in civil and in canon law held at Bologna 
at a period .sub.sequent to 1219. The student was admitted 
without examination as baciielnr after from Tour to six years' 
study, and after from six to eight years’ study became 
qualified as a candidate for the doctorate. He mi^t obtain 
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The doe{9t«} McanumtiiM at Mogna' is the 
centaries coneiseed of two parts—private Atafninttiow athm 
was the reid> test, and a public one of a ceremonial oharactN 
{eoHimtms)> The candidate first took an “ oath that he 'tod 
complied with all the .statutable conditions, that he would jjive 
no more than the statutable fees or entertainments to the'rector 
himself, tho doctor or his fellow-students, and that be would 
obey the rector.” He was then presented to the archdeacon Of 
Bologna by one or more doctors, who were required to haste 
satisfied themselves of his fitness by ^ri'vate examination: On 
the morning of the examination,* after attending mass, he NMtS 
assigned by one of the doctors of the assembled college two 
passages (puncta) in the civil or canon law, which he retned tb 
his house to study, possibly with the assistance of the presenting 
doctor. Later in the day he gave a lecture on, or exposition of, 
the prepared passages, and was examined on them by two' Of 
the doctors appointed by the college. Other doctors might then 
put s^plementary questions on Law arising out of the passages, 
or might suggest objections to his answers. The vote ‘of' the 
doctors present was taken by ballot, and the fate of the candidate 
was determined by the majority. The successful candMite, 
who received the title of licentiate, was, on payment of a heavy 
fee and other expenses, permitted to proceed to/he convefttus 
or final public examination. This consisted in the delivery of 
a .speech and the defence of a thesis on some point of law, • 
selected by the candidate, again-st oppfments setected from among 
the students. T'he successful candidate received from the arehs 
deacon the formal ” licence to teach ” by the authority of the 
pope in the name of the Trinity, and was invested with the 
insignia of office. At Bologna, though not at Paris, the “ per¬ 
mission to teath ” .soon became fictitious, only a small number 
of doctors being allowed to exercise the right of teaching ih that 
university (Kashriall). 

In the faculty of arts of Paris, towards the end of the ijtfi 
century, the system was already more complicated than at 
Bologna. The baccalaureate, licontiateship, and mastership 
formed three distinct degrees. For admission to the baccalaureate 
a preliminaty test or “ Responsions ” was finst required, at which 
the candidate had to dispute in grammar or logic with a master. 
The examiners then inspected the certificates (schedulae) of 
residence and of having attended lectures in the prescribed 
subjects, and examined him in the contents of his books. The 
successful candidate was' admitted to maintain a thesis against 
an opponent, a process called “ determination ” (see KashdaH 
i. 443 et seq.), and as bachelor was then permitted to give, 

" cursory ” lectures. After five or six years from the date of b^n*- 
ning hk studies- (matricolBtion) and being twenty ye«H of age 
(these conditions varied at different periods), a bachelor wag 
permitted'to present himself for the examination for the liceritlate^ 
ship, which was divided into two parts. The firsts part Was 
conducted in private by the chancellor and four eXamittete 
(tempMorts in eatneris), and included an inquiry into tltt 
candidate’s residence, attendance at lectures, and performance 
of exercises, as well as examination in prescribed broks; those 
candidates adjudged worthy were admitted to the more im¬ 
portant examination before the faculty, and the names of 
successful candidates were sent to the chancellor in batches of 
eight or more at a time, arranged in order of merit. (The ofdbt 
of merit at the examination for the licentiate hip existed, in 
Paris till quite recently.) Each successful candidate-was then 
required to maintain a thesis chosen by himself (quedtibeHea) 
in St Julian’s church, and was finally submitted to a purely 
formal public examination (collatio) at either the episcopal 
palace or the abbey of Ste Geneviive, before receiving frrtB 
the chancellor, in the name of the Trinity, the- licence to itibt^ 
or begin to teach in the faculty of arts. After some six months 
more the licentiate took part ” in a peculiarly solemn disputa¬ 
tion known as his ‘ 'Vespers,’ ” then gave his fonnal inaumira} 
lecture or disputation before the faculty, and was receitiorf into 
the faculty as master. This la.st process was called “ inceptioni” 
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In discussing the value of medieval examinations of the kind 
described, Paulsen (T/ie German Universities (1906), p. 25) asserts 
that they were well adapted to increase a student's alertness, 
fais power of coin|)rehending new ideas, and his ability quickly 
and surely to assimilate them to liis own, and that “ they did 
more to enable [students] to grasp a subject than the mute and 
solitary reviewing and cramming of our modern examinations 
can possibly do." At their best they fulfilled precisely the 
technical purpose for which they were intended ; they fully 
tested the capacity of the candidate to teach the subjects which 
he was required to teach in accordance with the methods which 
he was required to use. ^ The limitations of the test were the 
limitations of the educational und philosophic ideals of the time, 
in which a dogmatic basis was prc.supposed to all knowledge 
and criticism was limited to the supcrstr-ucture. At their worst, 
£ven with venal examiners (and additional fees were often offered 
as a bribe), Rashdall regards these examinations (at the end of 
the 13th century) as probably “ less of a farce than the pass 
examinations of Oxford and Cambridge almost within the 
memory of persons now living.” It is, however, to be pointed nut 
that the standard in Paris and elsewhere at a later date became 
scandalously low in some cases. In some universities the sons of 
nobles were regularly excused certain examinations. At Cam¬ 
bridge in 1774 Fellow Commoners were examined with such 
precipitation to fulfil the formal recjuircments of the statutes 
that the cerAnony was termed " huddling for a degree " (Jebb, 
, Remarks upon the Present Mode of Education in the University 
of Cambridge, 4th ed., 1774, p. 32). The last privileges of this 
kind were abolished at Cambridge by a grace passed on the 20th 
of March 1884. 

In the medieval examinations described above wc find most of 
the elements of our (iresent examinations : certificates of previous 
atpdy and good conduct, preparation of set-books, questioning 
on subjects not sixicially prepared, division of examinations 
into various parts, classification in order of merit, payment of 
fees, the presentation of a dissertation, and the defence and 
publication of a thc.si.s (a term of which the meaning has now 
become extended). 

The requirement to write answers to questions written or 
dictated, to satisfy a practical test (other than in teaching), 
and a clinical test in medicine, appear to be of later date.' The 
medieval candidate for the doctorate in medicine, although 
required to have attended practice before presenting him.self, 
discussed as his thesis a purely theoretical question, often 
semi-theological in character, of which as an extreme example 
may be quoted " whether Adam had a navel.” 

The competitive system was dc^■clopcd considerably at 
Louvain, and in the 15th century the- candidates for the master¬ 
ship of arts were ciivided into three classes (rigorosi, honour-men ; 
transibiles, pass-men ; gratiosi, charity-passes), while a fourth, 
which was not published, contained the names of those who failed. 
In the i7t!i century the first class comprised the names of twelve, 
and the second, of twenty-four, candiflates, who were divided 
on the report of their teachers into classes before'the examination, 
and finally arranged in order of merit by the examiners 
(Vernulacus, quoted by Sir W. Hamiltonj Piseussions, 1852, 
p. 647 ; Rashdall, lor. cii, ii. 262). At the Cambridge tripos (as 
described by jebb in Remarks, &.C., pp. 20-31) the first 
twenty-four candidates were also selected l>y q preliminary test; 
they were then divided furtlicr into “ wranglers ” (the disputants, 
par exeellencc) and Senior Opiimes, the next twelve on the list 
being called the Junior Opiimes. ■ rhe.se names have in the 
mathematics tripos survived the procedure. (The name Tripos 
b derived from the three - legged stfxtl on which “ on old 
bachilour,” selected for the purpose, sat during his disputation 
with the senior bachelor of the year, who was required to pro¬ 
pound two questions to him.) 

' W, W. Rouse Ball in his History of the Study of Mathematirs at 
Cambridge (1889), p. igj, states that he can find no record of any 
European examinations by mean.s of written papers earlier than 
those introduced by R. Bentley at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1702. 


The subjects in which the medieval universities examined 
were (i.) those of the trivium and quadriviura in the faculty of 
arts ; (ii.) theology ; (iii.) medicine; and (iv.) civil and canon 
law. 'The number of subjects in which examinations are held 
has since grown immensely. We can only sketch in outline 
the transformations of certain typical university sj’stems of 
examinations. 

At Oxford there is no record of a process of fonnal examination 
on books similar to that of Paris (Rashdall, ii. 442 et seq.), 
disputations being apparently the only test applied in its early 
history. Examinations were definitely introduced (or the B.A. 
and M..'!. degrees 1 ))' Laud in 1636-1638 (Brodrick, History of 
Oxford, p. 114), hut the standard prescribed wa.s so much beyond 
the actual requirements of later times that it may be doubted if 
it was enforced. The studies fell in the 18th century into an 
” abject state,” from which they were first raised by a statute 
passed in iSoo {Report of Oxford Univnsity Commission of 
/Sso-iSs^, p. 60 ct seq.), under which distinrtions were first 
allotted to the ablest candidates for the bachelor's degree. 
Further changes were made in 1807 and 1825 ; and in 1830 a 
distinction was made between honours examinatioits of a more 
difficult character, at which successful candidates were divided 
into four classes, and pa.ss examinations of an easier character. 
By the statutes of 1849 and 1858 an intermediate “Moderations” 
c.xamination was in.stituted between the preliminary examination 
called “ Ko.sponsions ” and the final examination. .Since 1850, 
although fresh subjects of examination have been introduced, 
no considerable change of system has been made. 

The bachelor’.? degree at Oxford tended from an early period to 
be postponed to an advanced .stage of studies, while tire require¬ 
ments for the master's degree diminished until, in 1807, the 
examination fur the M.A. was abolished. It is now awarded to 
baelielors of three years’ standing on payment of a fee. 

Cambridge in early times followed the example of Oxford, 
and here also the bachelor's degree became more and more 
important (Bass Mullitiger, History of the University of Cambridge 
from/sjs . . . , p. 414), and the M.A. has been finally reduced to 
a mere formality, awarded on terms similar to those of the sister 
unis’ersity. The standard of examinations was raised in Catn- 
bridge at an earlier date than at Oxford, and in the 18th century 
the tripos “ established the reputation of Cambridge as a School 
of Mathematical Science.” The school, however, produced 
few, if any, great mathematicians between Newton and George 
Green. It was only between 1830 and 1840 that the standard 
of the tripos became a high one. At Cambridge there is no 
intermediate examination hctw'een the “ I’revious Examination ” 
(commonly called “ Littlc-go ”), whic’’ corresponds to Oxford 
“ Re.sponsions ” or “ Smalls,” and the trijioses and examinations 
for the “Poll” degree, which correspon 1 to the Oxford final 
honours and pass examinations respectively. But most of the 
triposes have been divided into two parts, of which the .second is 
nut obligatory in order to obtain a degree. The “senior wrangler'’ 
was the first candidate in order of merit in the first p.irt of the 
mathematical tripos. The abolition of order of merit at this 
examination was decided on in 1906, and names of candidates 
appeared in this order for the last time in 1909. 

At the Scottish universities the B.A. degree has become 
e;!ftinct, and the M.A., awarded on the results of examination, 
is the first degree in the faculty of arts. 

The incorporation of the university of London in 1836 marks an 
era in the history of examinations ; the teaching and examining 
functions of a university were dissociated for the first time. 
Until jiJjS the London examinations were open only to students 
in affiliated colleges, and the teachers had no share in the appoint- 
mentof the examiners or in determining the curricula for examina¬ 
tions ; in 1858 the examinations were thrown open to all comers, 
and no requirements were insisted on with regard to courses of 
study except for degrees in the faculty of medicine. The sole 
function of the university was to examine, and its examinations 
for matriculation and for degrees in arts and science were carried 
on by means of written papers not only in London but in many 
centres in the United Kingdom and the colonies. From the 
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5 rst the degrees were (unlike those of Oxford end Cambridge 
^ntil 1871} open to all male persons without religious distinctions; 
ind in 1878 they were opened to wmien. (Tripos examinations 
srere thrown open to women at Orninridge by the grace of 24th 
Feb. i88i, and at Oxford women were admitted to examinations 
or honours by statute of 29th April 1884. Proposals to admit 
vomen to university degrees were rejected by Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1896 and 1897 respectively.) 

The standard of difficulty set by the university of London 
vas a high one, very much higher for its pass degrees than the 
corresponding standards at Oxford and Ciambridge, while the 
tandard for honours was equally high. In medicine the 
examinations were made both wider in range and more searching 
ban those of any other examining body. But, for reasons dealt 
vith below, great discontent was roused by the new system. 
!n 1S80 the Victoria University, Manchester, was established, 
n which teaching and examining were again united ; and in the 
iniversities since established, with the exception of the ny .1 
Jniversity of Ireland (which was created in 1880 as an examining 
K)dy on the model of I,ondon, but which was dissolved under .he 
irish Universities Act 1908, and replaced by the National Univer- 
lity of Ireland and the Queen’s University of Belfast), the pre¬ 
cedent of Victoria has been followed. By an act passed in 1 98, 
if which the provisions came into force in igoo, the university of 
London was reconstituted as a leaching university, although 
irovision was made for the continuance of the system of examina- 
ions by “ external examiners ” for “ external students,” together 
vith “ internal examinations ” for “ internal students,” in which 
he teachers and the external examiners of the unic'ersity are 
issociated. The examinations in mu.sic and the final examina- 
;ions in law and medicine arc carried on [1910] both tor 
'ir.iemal " and “externa! ’ students by “external ’’ examiners 
inly, who arc, howc\ er, appointed on the recommendation of 
loards of studies eonsisting mainly of London teaehers. 

At the university of Dublin, examinations have been main- 
laincd both for the B..\. and M.A. degrees, and students may he 
idraitted to the e.xamination.s in subjects other than divinily, 
aw, medicine, and engineering without attendance at universily 
lourses. 

The examinations of the newer universities, the Victoria Uni¬ 
versity of Manchester, Birmingham. Liverpool, Leeds, .Sheffield 
ind Wales, are open only to students at these universities, 
ind are rondueted by the tearhers in association with one or 
nore’^ternal examiners for carh subject. In some universities, 
’.g. Manrhester, the M.A. degree is given after examination to 
students who have taken a pass, and without c.xaraination to 
those who have taken an honours degree. 

The universities which have departed furthest from the 
nedieval system of examinations, at any rate in appearance, 
tre those of Uerraany. Tlic baccalaureate has disappeared, 
out students cannot hi' raatriruUited without having pa-ssed the 
'Ibiturientcn-examcn (.sec below), probably the most severe of 
ill entranee examinations (foreign studenUs may be exempted 
ander certain conditions). The student desiring to proceed to 
■he doctorate is free from examinations thereafter until he 
oresents his thesis for the doctor’s degree,' when, if it is aecepted, 
le is submitted to a public oral examination not only in his 
principal subject {JIanptjach), but also as a rule in two or mere 
tollateral subjects (Ncbenjacher). The doctor’s degree docs not 
;ive the right to teach in a faculty {vmia legendt). To acquire 
:his a doctor must present a further thesis {Habilitationsscimli), 
ind must (Mii'cr two lectures, one before the faculty, followed 
iy a discussion (rolloquitim), the other in public ; but these 
ectures “ seem to be merely secondary and arc tending to become 
io more and more ” ; “ scientific productiveness is so sharply 
rmphasized among the conditions for admission that it over- 
ihadows all the rest ” (Paulsen, loc. cit. p. 165). 

' It .should be mentioned that the profes.sors of chemistry of a 
lumber of German, Austrian and .Swi.ss universities, have, by agree- 
nent, instituted an intermediate examination irt that subject wliich 
students are required to pass liefore beRinning work on the doctoral 
diesis. The examination of the students is conducted by the teachers 
xincemed. 
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In France the examination for the baccalaureate, though 
conducted in part by university examiners, has become a school- 
leaving exainination (see below). The licentiftteship has been 
preserved in the faculties of arts, science aiffl laws, and is in 
point of difficulty alxiut equal to the pass degree examinations 
of the university of London, though differing in the nature of the 
tests. In the faculty of sciences, the three subjects of examina¬ 
tion selected may, under a recent regulation, bo taken separately. 
Until a few years ago the successful candidates at the licentiate- 
.ship were arranged in order of merit. For the doctorate in the 
faculty of letters two theses must be .submitted, of which the 
subject and plan must be approved by*he faculty (until recently 
one of them was required to be Written in Ixitin). Permission 
to print the theses is given by the rector or vice-rector after 
report from one or more professors, and they are then discus.sed 
publicly by the faculty and the candidate (soulciuitce de thhf). 
In this public discussion the “ disputation ” of the middle age 
survives in its least changed form. The literary theses required 
by Freneh universities arc, as a nile, volumes of several hun¬ 
dred pages, and more important in charaeter even than the 
(ierman UahilitaiionsschrijI. The possession of the doctorate 
is a sinr qua nun for eligibility to a university chair, and to a 
lectureship in the university of Paris. 

In the faculty of seienees a candidate for tlie doctorate may 
submit two theses, or else submit one thcsi.s and undergo an 
oral examination. 

For the doetorate in law, a thesis and two oral examinations are • 
required. 

in the ftieuUy of medicine there Is no licentiate.ship, but for 
the doctorate six examinations must be pas.sed and a thesis 
submitted. 

There is also a special doctorate, the "doctoral d'Vnivfrsitt'' 
awarded on a thesis and an oral examination ; and tliere are 
diplomas {Diplamcs d'^ltidrs snpMeures) awarded on disserta¬ 
tions and examinations on subjects in philosophy, hi.story and 
geography, classics or modem languages, selected mainly by the 
candidate and approved by the faculty. 

2. Professional Examinations, (a) Teuc/iffig.—University ex¬ 
aminations for degrees having ceased to be used as tei-lrnical 
tests of teaching capacity, new examinations have been devised 
for tliis purpose. The test for German university teachers has 
been described above. For secondary teachers, W. von Hum¬ 
boldt instituted a special examination in i8ro (Paulsen, Oesch. 
des gelchrleii Vnlcrrichts, ii. pp. 28g and 393), and an examine 
tion for prime.ry teachers was instituted in Prussia in 1794. 

In France ll'.ere is a competitive examination for second.ary 
teachers, the rgregnlion, originally established in 1766. Agregis 
have a right to state employment and they alone can occupy the 
highest teaching post (rhaire de prnfessenr) irwu sUtfe seeondary 
.school, other posts being open to liecntiate.'. There are also 
examinations for primary teachers. The tests for teachers are 
dilTcrent for the two sexes. . 

In England there is no obligatory test for seeondary teaehers. 
The universities and the College of Preceptors conduct examina¬ 
tions for teaching diplom.as. The Bo.ard of Education holds 
special examinations (Preliminary Certificate examination and 
Certificate examination, fire.) for primary teachers. 

[b) Medicine. —.See Medtcal Education. 

(c) Other P/nfessions. —A system of professional examinations 
carried on by professional bodies, in some cases with legal 
sanction, was developed in England during the 19th century. 
Those in the following subjects are the most important: 
.'\ecountancy (Institute of Chartered Aecountants and Society 
of Accountants and Auditors), actuarial work (Institute of 
Actuaries), music (Royal Academy of Music, Royal College of 
Music, Trinity College of Music, Royal College of Organists, and 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians), pharm,acy (Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Society), plumbing (the Plumbers’ Company), surveying 
(Sun/eyors’ Institution), veterinary medicine (Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons), technical subjetts, e.g. cotton-spinning, 
dyeing, motor-manufacture (City & Guilds of London Institute), 
architecture (Royal Institute of British Architects), commercial 
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subjects, shorthand (Sie Sodoty of Arts and London ( 3 iamber 
of Commerce), engineering (Institutions of Civil Engineers, of 
Mechanical Engineers, arnl of Electrical Engineers).! 

3, School-lcavift^ Examinalions. —The faculty of arts in 

medieval universities covered secondary as well as higher 
education in the subjects concerned. The division in arts subjects 
between secondary and university education has been drawn at 
different levels in diflerent countries. Thus the first two years 
of the arts curriculum in English and American universities 
correspond, roughly speaking, to the last two years spent in a 
secondary school of Germany nr Enince, and the continental 
“ school-leaving cxamin^ioris ” correspond to the intermediate 
examinations of the newer Eitgli-sh universities and to the pass 
examinations lor the degree at Oxford and Cambridge (Mark 
Pattison, an Academical OrganisaUon, 1S68, p. 338, 

and Matthew Arnold, Higher Schools and Vniversilies in 
Germany, 1892, p. 200). 

A tabular summary is given (see Tables I., II., III., IV.) of the 
requiremenUs of the secondary school-leaving e.xaminations of 
France, Prussia (for the nine-year secondary schools) and 
Scotland, and of the university of London. 

There are in J'ingland a number of school examinations which, 
under pre.seribed conditions, also servea.s school-leaving examina¬ 
tions, and give entrance to certain universities, especially the 
Oxford and Cambridge local examinations (both established in 
1858), and thS examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge “Joint 
Board.” A movement to reduce the number of entrance examina¬ 
tions and to secure uniformity in their standard was set on foot in 
1901. In that year the General Maiiical Council communicated 
to the Board of Education a memorial on the subject from 
the Headmasters’ Conference. The memorial was further com¬ 
municated to various professional bodies concerned. Conferences 
were held by the consultative committee of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in 1903, with representatives of the universities, the Head¬ 
masters’ Conference, the Association of Head-Musters, the 
Association of Head-Mistresses, the College of Preceptors, the 
Private Schools’ Association, and with repro.sentatives of pro¬ 
fessional bodies. The committee were of opinion that a central 
board, consisting of representatives of the Boon) of Education 
and the different examining bodies, should he established, to 
co-ordinate and control the siandard.s of the examinations, 
and to secure interchangeability of certificates, &c., as soon as 
a sufficient number of such bQdie.s signified tlicir willingnc.ss to 
be represented on the board. They recommended that the 
examination should be conducted by external and internal ex¬ 
aminers, representing in each case the examining body and the 
school staff respectively, and tlrnt reports on the school work of 
candidates should be available fur reference by the examiners 
(circular of the Bqgrd of Education of 12th of July 1904). 

The “ accrediting ” system in the United States was started by 
the university of Michigan in 1871. A school desiring to be 
accredited, is submitted to inspection without previous notice. 
If the inspection is satisfactor>', the school is_ accredited by a 
university for from one to three years, and upon the favourable 
report of its principal any of its students are admitted to the 
university by wliich it has been accredited without any entrance 
examination. In practice it is found that many students whom 
their teachers refuse to certify ore able to pass the university 
entrance examination. The statistics of nine years show that the 
standard of the certified students is higher than that of nun- 
certified students. Two hundred and fifty schools are accredited 
by the university of Michigan. In 1904 it was stated that the 
system was gaining favour in the east,' and that it had been 
adopted more or less by all the eastern colleges and universities 
with the exception of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia. 

4. Methods oj Examination. —Examinations may test (i.) 
knowledge, or, more exactly, the power of restating facts and 
arguments of a kind that may be learnt by rote ; (ii.) the power 

‘ See E. E. Brown in Monognuphs on Educatton in the Untied 
Stotts fed. by N. M. Butler, 1900, i lOuj), and T. Gregory Foster and 
H, K. Roichcl, Report of Mostly EdtualW*'»l CommUsiois (1904), 
pp, 117-113 and 288-28^. 


of doing something, e.g. of making a prieis of a written doctiment, 
of writing a letter or a report on a particular subject with a 
particular object in view, of translating from or into a foreign 
language, of .solving a mathematical problem, of criticizing a 
passage from a literary work, of writing an essay on an Itistoncal 
or literary subject with the aid of books in a library, of diagnosing ' 
the malady of a patient, of analysing a chemical mixture or com¬ 
pound ; and (the highest form under the rubric) of making an 
original contribution to learning or science us the result of 
personal investigation or experiment. Examinations arc carried 
' out at present liy means of (i) written papers; (2) oral examina¬ 
tions; (3) practical, including in medicine clinical, tests; (4) 
theses ; or a combination of these. 

In written examinations the candidates are, as a rule, supplied 
with a number of printed questions, of which they must answer 
all, or a certain proportion, within a given time, 

, varying, as a rule, from 1J to 3 hours, the latter being 
the duration most generally adopted for liigher examinations in 
England. Whereas in Erance and Germany the questions are 
generally few in number and require long answers, showing 
constructive skill and mastery of the mother-tongue on the part 
of the candidates, such “ essay-papers ” are comparatively rare 
in England. In many subjects, the written examinations test 
memory rather than capacity. It has been suggested tliat sets 
of questions to bo answered in writing should as a rule be divided 
into two parts: (i.) a number of questions requiring short answers 
and intended to test the range of the candidate’s knowledge ; 
(ii.) questions requiring long answers, intended to test its depth, 
and the candidate's powers of co-ordination and reflection. 

A necessary condition for the application of the second kind of 
test is that time sltuuld be given for reflection and for rewriting, 
say onc-third .or one-quarter of the whole time allowed. A 
further distinction is important, especially in such subjects as 
mathematics or foreign language.^, in whicli it is legitimate to ask 
what precise power on tlte port of a candidate the passing of 
an examination shall signify. Owing to a prevailing confusion 
between tests of memory and tests of capacity, the allowance 
for chance fairly applied to the former is apt to be unduly 
extended to the latter. Ih applying tests of memory, it may be 
legitimate to allow a candidate to pass who an.swers correctly 
from 30 to 50% of the questions ; such an allowance if applied 
to a test of capacity, such as the. performance of a sum in addi¬ 
tion, the solution of triangles hy means of trigonometrical tables, 
nr the translation of an easy passage from a foreign language, 
appears to be irrational. A candidate who obtains only 50 % 
of the marks in performing such operations cannot be regarded as 
being able to perform them ; and, if the examination is to be 
treated as a test of his capacity to perform them, he should be 
rejected unless he obtains full marks, less a certain allowance 
(say JO, or at most 20 %) in view of the more or less artificial 
conditions inherent in all c.xaminations. 

Tlie oral examination is better suited than The written to 
discover the range of a candidate’s knowledge; it also serves 
as a test of his powers of expression in his mother- 
tongue, or in a foreign language, and may be used (a.? 
in the examination lor entrance to the Osborne Naval College) 
to test the important qualities (hardly tested in any other 
ex.aminations at present), readiness of wit, common-sense and 
nerve. It may be objected that candidates arc heavily handi¬ 
capped by nervousness in oral examinations, but this objec¬ 
tion does not afford sufficient ground for rejecting the test, 
provided that it is supplemented by others. Oral tests are 
used almost invariably in medical examinations; and there 
is a growing tendency to make them compulsory in dealing 
with modem languages. Oral examinations are much more 
used abroad than in England, where the pupils during their 
school years receive but little exercise in the art of’ consecutive 
speaking. 

The laboratory examination may be used in subjects like 
physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, anatomy, physio¬ 
logy, to test powers of manipulation and knowledge ,a(f' 
experimental methods. In some cases {e.g. in certain honours 
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I. 

Name ef 
ExAirdsMion. 

n. 

Minimum Age 
for Entry. 

Ill. 

Length of Course 
of Srt^y. 

IV. 

Subjects. 

V. 

Cg-on^nation with 
Teaching. 

VI. 

Examiners 

VII. 

Ksiltl^ of ExafflinatfeDVid 
general Ramaika* 

AittMrienisM 
Sjemmtn 
(estabUohed in 
>768). 

■t . . . 

Ace only limited 
^ condition of 
length of school 
course. The 
usual age is 
ly.iB. 

9 years. 

Candidates who 
hove not at¬ 
tended the 0 
years' school 
cour.sr may be 
admitted to the 
examination oti 
special ap¬ 
plication. 

Id GytHtuumm. 

, f German-essay. 

S 1 Mathematics. 

'El Tranxlntion Info I..atin. 

^ 11'ninstetion from Greek into 
^ V German. 

fLatin. 

. j Greek, 

•3 j English or French. 

Q 1 Religion. 

1 History. 

V Mathematics. 

In Real-Gynmashtm. 
fGerman essay, 
d 1 Mathematics, 
g ; Translation fiom Latin. 

T Translation fiom German Info, 

1 ore.ssuy in, Knylishor'French. 

(.Physics. 

rLntin. 

1 EngU-sh. 

1 From h. 

2 ■{ Physics or Chemistry. 

0 1 Kcligion. 
r History. 
sMathematios. 

In Ol’cr-Realsckule, 

^German essay. 

. 1 Mathematics,^ 

5 An exctclse in French and in 
.5-) F.nglish (.m ess.'iy in one lan- 
^ gu.Tge and a transl.ntion from 

^ 1 the other into German), 
kphywes or Clieinistry. 

^English. 

1 ?‘rpneh. 
ri 1 Physics, 

C { Chemistry, 

0 IKeUgion. 

1 History, 
s Mathematics. 

The oi^cet of the ex* 
aminauon » defined 
AS being a test of 
whether tlie candi¬ 
date has fulfilled the 
aims laid down in the 
curricula, Ike., pre¬ 
scribed for a Gyiii’ 
nastum, 

nasium or Ohti^eal- 
scKhU, as tbe case 
may be, and the sub¬ 
jects of examination 
are those prt-ecrilKd 
in the currioula for 
the kind of school 
oonc'enKd. 

The report on the 
school work gf ench 
caiuiidate in b'H 
various snbjaots is 
laid before the Epenm* 
itiing Board before 
tbe utginning of the 
examination. 

The Eaagtiniag Heard 
consists of a govern* 
incni inspector {Her 
KdnigUcke Kpmmk' 
sar) acting as chair- 
man. the neudmajKffl’ 
of the .school, and the 
teacliers of the high¬ 
est cla.sM.s in the 
school. The inspector 
may nominate a 
deputy, who is, y a 
rule, the ^admimer 
of the sch(«>I. 

Each teacher con¬ 
cerned selects for the 
written cxauuuafton 
three altcrnativr sub¬ 
jects in his branch, 
from which, after 
receiving u report 
thereon from the 
hejuiiimster, tlie in¬ 
spector makes n final 
clioicc. 

The papers arc 
marked by the 
loauhrrs concerned, 
and circulated to the 
whole Hoiird of Kx- 
utninen., wlio then 
decide whether in¬ 
dividual candidates 
shnll be (i.) rejected, 
(ii.) admitted witii 
exemption fiom the 
oral oxnminatuni, or 
(tit.) Nuhmitted t(j tire 
oral ajoiaiination. 

Tire written niiaminatieii- 
eatandg over four or £va 
days. Only oae paper is 
given each day, for which 

X to si hours are allowikl 
(sihiKtra for the Carman 
easay). For essays in 
foreign languages diwon* 
aries may -bii used. 

• 


TABLE 11 .-FRANCE: BACCAIJIUR^AT 


I. 

Nuiiju (if 
Exiirnin.t!ioFi. 


JiaccaIaH>tUtf <fi 
IrnM'rgttetuenf 
tecoiMatrc. 

This cxnniinB- 
tiun h,i'> liLCti 
Carri(*i.i on 
uiulrr UtnurL’iil 
forni^ sjiK »• 
1808. 'I ht' rpyti' 
Intions sum* 
miiri/fd hci'c 
datcfr(;in 
when t li« 
lull (-.alauteat 
dcsi ribed re- 
jilncccl tlip 
haccaiaun^nt- 
h'leitresy haC‘ 
ctilauTiuii '^s * 
sciences, and 
ai/tUferif 
de retutijiue- 
ment modernc* 


11 . 

Minimum 
fi»r l“,ntr>. 


J’.irf 1., irt, or, 
with ‘([ifcnil 
jKTmissioii, 1C,. 
J*art H. ina>’ noi 
Ilf i.ikcn witliin 
an naidfinn 
yent filiei ji.tss- 

iiig Pan I. 


III. 

Lt’itgili of Course 
of .Study. 


Tlmre no rf 
(|mic!uciii of 
1111 cn d.iiH V. 
J\ut 1. of III** 
( xnmin.11 ion 
cuUcspoiuK (*x- 
{u'li> to the 
sidufL'ts taken 
tri the “setonU 
cy(.lc"orNf(on- 
darytitittc ution, 
and P.irt n. to 
the <4 

/ h i/t’A of-hic 
and chtssf t/c 
m a t k I m a- 
tiquts. 

See aUo under \. 


IV. 

.Subjects. 


P.iri {. tit divided into fgur liranches, 
vi?. 


CO I.fltin*(Jr(*ek. 

(.!> LatiiMiKidern langun^x. 

(0 I.ntiit>S('ien(i*. 

U) .S(.mnc<(.ni(xlc}'n langungeti. 

In each i’Minb the uxiunination ts 
divided into two ^larts, vt?. written 
and oral. I'he n.ittire of tbr ex'* 
anttn.ition in.iy be indicated by 
ihf iollowing rrquirctiietUfl in 
liiattch (Ot— 


aj j (iO Freni b ccmposiiicjn, 

.5 { (ii.) Tiansl.ifion fiom liatin. 

’ I (iii.) 'JhaiisIutKni from Getok. 


' (1.) ICxplanution uf n Cryuk 

tfVt. 

(ii.) Kxpl.tnatiuii uf a L.itin 


i- 

o 


text. 

(iii.) Expl.tmtliufi of a French 
text. 

(iv.) Te^i in a modern fomign 

tnnfjii.igf. 

^ (v.) InterrogaiioD on ancient 

lilsiory. 

(vi.) Interrogation on modem 
hiBtory. ^ 

(vli.) Interrogaliim on geo 
gmphy. 

(viii.) Interrogation on matho* 
mntics. • 

' (tx.) Intcrrotfatton on physics. 


Part II. is divided into two 
Prauclics, viz.:— 


V. 

Coordination with 
'I'enching. 


Thu syllabus (.if tiie ex* 
umiiiatiun is that pre* 

M rilled for ibe higiivr ! 
classes in the Gov* j 
urnment secondary 
Schools. 

The landidaie mny 
submit his Hvn't 
sct)/ai*'e, or school 
record, wliiih will be 
taken into acLOunu 


VI. 

Examiners, 


The Hoard of Kxam* 

I iners (or |*j»fy”) 
tnnsisia of (!.) \lni' 
I versity examiners 
being memiiuts (if a 
fiundty (if letters 01 
factilty of sciences; 

(ii.) sc oBitnrv 

trachers, active 01 
retired, selected by 
flic mmisier of piibln 
instmI lion. The 
HoanI (onsifits of 
from four to six ex¬ 
aminers, of wlmm, 
when the numl>rr is 
even, half are thosen 
from cither aitegory. 


vn. 

Nnt&rc of KxamiftaHon imd 
General Kcmarlu. 


The written portion of 
Part I. extendi over 
fi'tirn Q to to houni In 
I all (not on a xltigle day), 
in jieriods nf 3 or 4 hnarx 
each ; the wriilctn portion 
of I'.art II. extendx over 
from 6 to g honrx. The 
oral examination for each 
part la.sts } hour on the 
average, and is public. 


(1) Philosophy. 

(a) Mnthemattcic. 

The nature of the examination may 
be indicated Ht' the following re* 
quirementa in Branch (i):— 
c f (i.) An easay in French on a 
5 J philosophical aubject. 

T j (ii.) Anaxamtnaiion ip phyucal 
1; k and natural science. 

■ (I.) Intermg.itron onphiltwt^hy 
. and philoiophtcal writers. 

. (ii.) .luterrygaUon on contem- 

*S J porafrj’^iiislofy. 

{5 |i(ui'),lAt«troga4iuB (physical, 

science. 

(iv.) Interrogation on natural 
^ science. 
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TABLE III.—SCOTLAND: SCHOOL-LEAVING EXAMINATION 


1. 

Name of 
ExHiniimtioii. 

11. 

M^iitnum Af»e 
fei Entry. 

HI. 

Len^Ith of Course 
uf Sludy. 

Scottish ,s< h.KiI- 

17 on mt of lanti- 

4 year*. 

Itfavtny exam- 

«ry followinK 


inution (csi.ib- 

the year in 


itahed 1888) 

whicii the can* 


(See pimphiet 

didate p.isseb 


oil flu- “ Lpkv- 

the last o! the 


ini; Certificate 

written cxani' 


Kxanunaiiun ” 

inaUun.s. 


is'iued by ihr 



Scutiihii K'lu- 



c.'ittoii DR[i.iri- 



ment, > 

• 

<1 


JV. 

‘ Subjects. 


Candidates must pnss in fiuti subjects 
on the higher piade t.tnnd.ir<i, or 
in three Hubjt-cts on tt>e higher 
crade standard and two on the 
lower. A puss in timwing i> 
accepted in heu of one of the two 
lower grade p.'isses. A pass in 
Ciacli-' IS reckoned a^ n j>.iss on the 
lower grade. All candiiiaics must 
have passed in inghcr l-nRli-sh and 
ill either higher or lowei grade 
mathenintics. 'J he i-«mainnig Mib* 
jects may he eiiiier .science with 
one or more langiinRe*. (Latin, 
(ireek, French, (icrinan, .Spanish, 
or Itali.in), or languages only. But 
where two or more lunguages other 
than English me taken, the cmidi* 
d.ttc's group must include either 
higher or lower grade Latin. A 
pass »i S]>uinsh. Itulmn, ot science 
(in which subjects there is only one 
examination) in reckonet! as a pus), 
on the higher grade standard. 


V. 

Co-ordination with 
Teaching. 

; '’I* 

^Examiners. 

VII. 

Nature of Examination and 
General Kenarks. 

Schooli are inspected, 
luid liie course of 
iiibti'ucuon must lie 
apuruved by the .Scot- 
twit Education De- | 
purtmeiil, but the 
c.xamtnation^ are con¬ 
ducted by external 
examiners with whom 
teachers are nut 
a-Hhuciated. 

The examiners are np- 
|)oint«<l by the .S'cot- 
ttah Educ.Ttion De¬ 
partment. 

The ex.^mination CMuius 
of a written examination 
and an or.d examination, 
on winch stress is laid. 
The length of the cx- 
aniinntion v.iries witii the 
subjecti selected. 'J’ltc 
' periods of examination 
vary front i to hours. 

If the candidate selects 
on the higiirr grade, 
English, J»itin, niailic- 
malioH, and French, the 
examination extends user 
19^ huurs. 


TAliLE IV.-UVIVERSITV OK LONDON SCHOOL EXAMINATION, MATRICULATION STANDARD 


N.in.. 

KxaHHOi 


of I 
thon. I 


H. 

Minimmn Age 
toi Lniry. 


School I'v.uniii I- 
tion, tn.ili ii.ulu 
tioi) st.uid.nd 
(I'st.ditishud m 

JVoft A liighet 

SI hool lu.t' mg 
I ertiln .itv 1 ■. 
awaidi'd lu 
pUjiils who (i ) 
iuve put sued 
an aptnovetl 
course of study 

foi a pciiod of 
y e .11 s at a 
school oi 
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of Study. 


The Mtrricuhiin ' 
of cnch schoul j 
U considered 

on I i h own 
aienii. 


IV. 

sSuhjectb. 

I’lipils inuht s-itisfy tlie c.vamincrs 
m not less th.in hve subjurls, as 
follows 
(t> Knghsh. 

(v) F.buneiiiary mathemath s. 

lavttii. or vlvmeittary mechanic^, 
01 elementary pliysics — heut, 
light and soiintl, or eletiirntnry 
chemistiy, oreleineniaiy botany, 
ur general ulctnentary scieine. 
ft) itbd (5) Two of the lollowing 
htibjecis, neither of which has 
already been taken under sccficai 
(.{)> if Latin be not taken, unu 
of the Ollier sulijeti-. sclecteil 
must bcanothvi language, either 
uncicnt or mu lern, fioni tiie 
list, and langiMgi's oilier chan 
liiose included in the list may 
hv l.ikcn if appioted hj the 
Tiiiversity, provnietl ili.it tlie 
hutgitage is incltaled tn the 
ri'gidar tiirrnnluin j— I«itm, 
(>ieek, French, (ientum, aiicieiu 
hisloiy, nnxlein iiisloiy, iustory 
and geogr.’tphy, piiv.suat and 
gencml geogtaphy, higic, c<-'U' 
ineiiitaiand nnchunn.ai draw* 
ing, rnatheniaties (more tid- 
x.nnoed), elcmcituiry mecitanhrs, 
element.try cheittisiry, cleniBii- 
tary pliysii s- lieiii, light nml 
sound, eleimmuiiy piiysics— 
tie. tricity .nu! magnetism, cle* 
mentniy hiology- hoiany, cle- 
nicnt.iM biology - ?(>oii>gy. gen¬ 
eral elementary Bciciire (clieni- 
isiry .iird physics). 
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.School), under approved 
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The papers are 
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L-s.iminers. 


The examiners arc 
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F uintcu by the 
Iniversity fnt the 
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over nt h-nsi 18 hours, 
utid includes an oral rx* 
iiminution in modern 
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cxamin.Ttio'.is) the examination m.ay be prolonged oyer one or 
more davs, and may test higher powers of investigation. But 
sill'll powers ran only be fully tested by the perform- 
Pncilcal. work, under conditions difficult to 

fulfil ill the examination room or laboratory. At the French 
exaraination.s for the prtx de Rome the candidates are required 
to execute a painting in a given number of days, under strict 
supervision (ra /o.ff). 

In medicine the clinical examination of a patient is a test 
carried out under conditions more nearly approaching those of 
actual work than any other ; and distinction in medical examina¬ 
tions is probably more often followed by distinction in after life 
than is the ease in other examinations. 

For the doctor’s degree (where this is not an honorary dis¬ 
tinction) a thesis or dissertation is generally, though not in- 
variably, required in England. Of recent years the 
** *■ thesis has been introduced into lower examinations; 
it is required for the master’s degree at London in the case of 
internal students, in subjects other than mathematics (1910); 


holh at Oxford and London, the B.Sc. degree, and .at Cambridge 
the B.A. degree, may be given for research, although the number 
of students proceeding to a degree in this way is at present 
relatively small. In certain of the honours B.A. and B.Sc. 
examinations at Manchester and Lii'erpool, candidates may take 
the written portion of the examination at the end of the second 
vear's course of study and submit a dissertation at the end of 
the third t ear. Theses are generally examined by two or more 
special is t.s. 

5. Cnmpctitipe. Examinations .—The arrangement of students in 
order of merit led naturally to the use of examinations not only 
as a qualifying but also as a selective test, and to the offering of 
money prizes (including exhibitions, scholarships and fellowships) 
op the results. In 1854 selection by ex.amination as a method 
of appointment to posts in the English public^service was first 
substituted for the patronage system, which had caused grave 
dissatisfaction (sec Macaulay’s speech on the subject, The Times 
of the 25th of June 185,15). The first public competitive examina¬ 
tion for the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, took place in 
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1855, and in 1870 the principle of open competition for the civil 
service was adopted as a general rule. (For further details 
see Civil Service.) 

In the Wurttemberg civil servictf candidates are admitted to 
a year’s probation after passing a theoretical examination, at 
• the ronrlusion of which they must pass an examination of a more 
practical character (A. "Rwhert, Sacrifice oj Education . .1889, 

P- . . . ., 

In the award of scholarships, &c., it should be defimtely decided 
whether the scholarship is to be awarded (i) for attainment, 
in which case the examination-test pure and simple may suffice, 
or (2) for promise, in which ease personal information and a 
curriculum vitae are necessary. To take a simple instance: a 
candidate partly educated in Germany may obtain more marks 
in German at a scholarship examination than another who is 
more gifted, but whose opportunities have been less; the question 
at once arises, arc the examiners to take the circumstances of 
the candidate into account or not ? It is understood that at the 
colleges of the older universities such circumstances are con¬ 
sidered. It must again be decided whether the financial circum¬ 
stances of candidates arc to be taken into acccount; arc scholar¬ 
ships intended as prizes, or as a means of enabling poor students 
to obtain a university education ? In some cases wealthy 
students have been known to return the emoluments of scholar¬ 
ships. In many universities of the United States there is a 
definite understanding that emoluments shall only be accepted 
by those needing them. It would not be difficult to ask candi¬ 
dates to make a confidential declaration on this subject on 
entrance and to establish in Great Britain a tradition similar 
to that of the United States, and steps in this direction have !>ee»i 
taken both al Oxford and Cambridge (Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
University Eejnrm, p. 86). 

A special allowance may be made for age. In certain scholar¬ 
ship examinations held formerly by the London County Council 
a percentage was added to the marks of each candidate pro¬ 
portionate to the number of months by which his age fell short 
of the, maximum age for entrv’. The whole subject of entrance 
scholarships at F,ngli.sh schools and universities, and especially 
their tendency to produce premature specialization, has recently 
been much discussed. 

6. The Or^nnization and Ctmduci oj Examinations. —The 
organization and conduct of e.xarainations, in such a way that 
each candid.ste shall be treated in precisely the same way as 
even' other candidate, is a comjilex matter, especially where 
several thousand candidates are concerned. The greatest 
precautions must be taken to ensure the secrecy of the examina¬ 
tion papers before the examination, and the effective isolation 
of individual candidates during the examination. The super- 
\'ision .should be adequate to remove all temptation to copying. 
The hygienic conditions should be such as to reduce the strain 
to a minimum. The question of the mental fatigue produced 
by examinations has been studied by certain German obsen'ers, 
but has not yet been fully investigated. 

7. Marking, Classification and Errors oj Detail. — In applj'ing 
a single test in a qualifying examination it would be sufficient 
to mark candidates as passing or failing. But examinations 
consist as a rule oi a number of tests,each one of which is complex; 
and a mark is recorded in respect of each test or portion o{ a 
test in order to enable the examining body to estimate the per- 
fefrmancc, considered as a whole, of the candidate. At Oxford 
the marks are not numerical, but the papers arc judged as of this 
or that supposed “ class,” and various degrees of merit are 
indicated 03' the symbols a, /S, 7, S, to which the signs,-!- or - 
may be prefixed, according as they are above or below a 
certain standard within each class. At Cambridge, numerical 
marks are used. The advantage of numerical marks is that they 
are more easily manipulated than symbols; the disadvantage, 
that they produce the false impression that merit can be estimated 
with mathematical accuracy. Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, in 
two papers on “ The Statistics of Examinations ” and the 
“ Element of Chance in Competitive Examinations ” {Journal 
oj the Royal Statistical Society, 1888 and 1890), has dealt with 


the subject, although on somewhat limited lines. His invest%i- 
tions show clearly that with candidates near the border-line of 
failure, which must necessarily be fixed at a giyen point (subject 
to certain allowances, where more than one subject is considered), 
the element of chance necessarily enters largely into the question 
of pass and failure. The fact may be stated in this way;— the 
general efficiency of the test being granted, it is true to say that 
the large majority of those who pass an examination will be 
superior in efficiency to those who fail; but a few of those who 
fail may be superior to a few of those who pass. These errors are 
not peculiar to the examination system, they are inherent in 
all human judgments. It is necessap' to allow for them in 
considering the failure of an individual candidate as an index 
of inefficiency. 

The element of chance, which prevails in the region on either 
side of the border betw’een pass and failure, obviously prevails, 
equally on cither side of the border between “ classes,’^ where 
candidates are classified ; it has been suggested by Dr Schuster 
that numerical order should accompany classification so as to 
avoid the creation of an artificial gap between the last candidate 
in one class and the highest in the next. Edgeworth’s objection 
to such an argument is that the number of uncertainties is far 
less when candidates are classed than when they are placed in 
ostensible order of merit. 

The difficulties of comparison of marks are further complicated 
when students take different subjects and it i^ necessary to 
compare their merit by means of marks allotted by different 
examiners and added together. In a pass examination the^ 
question has to be considered how far, if at all, excellence in one 
.subject shall compensate for deficiency in another, a question 
which is indeterminate until the precise object of the whole 
examination is formulated. In the competitive examination 
for the Indian civil service, places are allotted on the aggregate 
of marks obtained in a number of subjects selected by the 
candidate from a list of thirty-two. The successful candidates are 
compared a year later on the results of anot.her examination in 
which there is again a choice, though a much more limited one. The 
order of merit in the two examinations is, ns a rule, very different. 

Two further points may be noted. An examiner may have 
underestimated the time required to answer the questions which 
he has set; this will be obvious if with a large number of 
candidates (say 300 or 400) none approaches the maximum 
mark. In this case the maximum should be reduced. Again, it 
is generally recognized to be undesirable to give marks f6r a 
smattering. In order to avoid this various devices are adopted. 
The simplest is to award a proportion of marks (say 10 to 15, 
or even 20 %) for “ general impression.” In some examinations, 
unless say 20 % or more marks are obtained for a particular 
subject, no credit is given for the paper in tha^subject. Latham 
(The Action oj Examinations, 1877, p. 490) describes other 
numerical adjustments used to meet this difficulty, especially 
that used in English civil service examinations. Thq numerical 
results of the civil service examinations are reduced so as to 
conform to a certain symmetrical “ frequency-curve,” of which 
the abscissae repre.sent percentages of marks between definite 
limits and the ordinates the number of candidates obtaining 
marks between those limits. G. E. Fawsitt (The Education oj 
the Examiner, Royal Philosofihical Society of Glasgow, 1905) 
shows that frequency-curves deduced from actual investigation 
of class-marks are not symmetrical, but have two maxima 
corresponding to the performance of “ non-workers ” and of 
“ workers.” In pass e.xaminations of a well-known character 
there is a maximum just beyond the pass mark, this being the 
point of efficiency at which many students aim. 

8 . The Object and Efficiency oj Examinations, and their Indirect 
Effects. —^In order to estimate the efficiency of an examination 
as a test, the precise question should be asked in each case— 
what is it intended to test ? Much of the evil attributed to, 
and resulting from, examinations is due to the fact that this 
question has not been definitely put, and that a test legitimate 
for certain purposes has been used for others to which it is 
unsnited. Examinations are suited in the first instance for thk 
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purpose for which they were originally designed in medieval 
universities—the test of technical and professional capacity ; it 
has never been proposed to abolish qualifying examinations for 
doctors, pharmacSiitical chemists, &c. ; the tests applied are 
(or should be) direct tests of capacity carried out under con¬ 
ditions as nearly as possible like those of actual practice. If a 
student ran auscultate correctly, or make up a prescription, at 
an examination, he will in all probability be able to do so in other 
circumstances. 

Examinations ns tests of the knowledge of isolated facts arc 
necessarily of relatively small value, because the memory of .such 
facts is transient; and memorization of a large number of facts 
for examination purpose# i.s generally admitted to be specially 
transient ; tlie “ knowledge-tf'st,” considered apart from a 
test of capacity, is in fart not a test of permanent knowledge, 
but of the power of retaining farts for a length of time which it is 
impossible to estimate and which with some candidates extends 
over a few weeks only. When used as tests of “ general culture,” 
examinations, in the \-iew of Paulsen, based on a study of German 
education, not only fail in their purpose, but tend to destroy the 
faculties which it i.s desired to develop {Gcschichte des gelehrten 
Vnterrichts, ii. 684 et seq.); to prepare ready answers to the 
numberless questions which an examiner may ask on a large 
variety of subjects is to paralyse the natural .and free actis’ity 
of the mind (cf. A. G. liensun on the results of English secondary 
rliissiral education. Prom a Cullrgc Window, 3rd ed., iqod, pp. 
354-177). If pushed to its logical conclusion the view of Paulsen 
•must, it is submitted, lead to the complete alxmdonmcnt at 
examinations of tests of ” knowledge ” as distinguished from 
direct tests of capacity. IIius isolated questions on details of 
grammar would disajipear from papers on the mother-tongue 
and on foreign language.s, in which the test would consist muinl)- 
or entirely of composition and translation. Erudition would 
be tested by the power of writing, at leisure, a dissertation on 
some subject selected by the exiuninors or the candidate or, in 
the case of a teacher, b)’ the deli\’cr\' of a lecture on the subject. 
At the French agrrgation candidates are given twenty-four 
hours for the pn'paration of a lecture of this kind. Such examina¬ 
tions would test the ” .skill in the manipulation of facts which is 
the true sign c>f a ti-aiiiccl intclligeni'e " (cf. K. Pearson, " The 
Function of Science in the Modern State," Ency. Bril. loth ed. 
xxxii. Prefatory essay). They might possibly be supplemented 
by eass' oral e.xaininations to test both riuige of knowledge and 
readiness of mind. But in the case of a pupil w'hn had pas.sed 
through a good secondary school it would be as safe to rely for 
supplementary information under this head on the testimony 
of his tcaehers, as it is to rely on their evidence with regard to 
the fundamental and all-important clement on which no examina¬ 
tion supplies direct information—personal character. 

Tlie niiiiti argurfients of those opposed to the examination 
system may be summarized as follows: (i.) Examinations 
tend to destroy natural interests and c.xclucle from the attention 
of the pupil all matters outside the purvjcw of tlie examination 
(they would not do so if examination.s were so limited in character 
that preparation therefor could absorb only a inaction of the 
pupil’s time); (ii.) they tend to cultivate a peiisonal judgment 
where no personal basis of jui^ment is possible (this argument, 
directed mainly against the Oxford essay system, applies not to 
examinations in general, but to the character pf the subjects 
set for essays); (iii.) corqpctitive examinations on the home 
and Indian civil servicc.s scheme tend to diffuse mental energy 
over too many subjects (but sec (xviii.) below); (iv.)examinations, 
especially competitive e.xaininations, 'tend to become more and 
more difficult, difficulty being confused with efficiency—this has 
shown itself with the Cambridge mathematical tripos, in which 
for .years questions of increasing difficulty were set on relatively 
unimportant -subjects, until the examination was reformed 
(reply; all -examinations should be overhauled periodically); 
(v.) they tend to .paralyse tbe powers of exposition.,all statements 
o£ knowledge b«ng thrown into a form suitable, not for an 
uninstrucled person, but for one who already possesses it, the 
eyamMcr (this twdency sliould be counteracted l^y deWte 


traming in composition); (vi.) the sample of knowledge .an^ 
capacity yielded at an examination is frequently not a fair 
sample; it is liable to extreme variations in a "favourahle sense, 
if the candidate happens to»have pr^mred the precise questions 
asked; in an unfavourable sense, u the candidate is suffering 
from misfortune or from accidental ill-health, tlie latter, owing 
to the periodic function, occurring much more frequently in the 
case of women than of men—[the reform of examination 
methods may remove to a great extent the element of chance in 
questions set; .in a competitive examination it is impossible to 
allow for ill-health; in a qualifying examination it is difficult 
to make any allowance unless the examination is definitely 
conducted in whole or in part by the teachers, and the pa.st record 
of the candidate is taken into account (cf. Paulsen, 2 '/ie German 
Universities, pp. 344-345)]; (vii.) examinations of several 
hundred candidates at a lime cannot be rationally conducted 
so as to be equally fair to the individuality of all candidates; 
the indi^•idual test is the only complete one (it is admitted 
that examinations on a large scale necessarily iin-olve a margin 
of error ; but this error may be reduced to a minimum, especi¬ 
ally by a combination of oral and practical with written work); 
(viii.) the multiplicity of school examinations required for 
different reasons produces confusion in our secondary education 
(tlierc is a growing tendency to admit equivalence of “ scliool- 
leaving ” and entrance examinations ; thus entrance ercarainar 
tions of Oxford, Cambridge and London, and the Northern 
Universities Joint Board are interchangeable under certain 
conditions); (ix.) the multiplicity of examinations tends to 
“ underselling ” (the success of the loindon c.xumiuations in 
medicine proves that u high standard attracts candidates as 
well as a low one; possibly intermediate standards n>ay be 
killed in the competition ; it is by no means obvious that a 
uniform system of exaniiaations would conduce to efficiency); 
(x.) e.xamiimtioBS produce jihj'sical damage to healtli, especially 
in the case of women-studeuts (on this point mure statistical 
evidence is needed; sec, however, Engelmann quoted by 
G. Stanley Hall, AdoUscaice, 1905, ii. 588 et scq.); (xi.) examina¬ 
tions laive in England medianically cast the education of women 
into the .same mould as that of men, without reference to tlie 
different soci.il functions of the two sexes (the remedy is 
obvious); (xii.) it is unjustifiable to give a man a university 
position on the results of his performance in the examination 
room, a practice common hi Ei^'kmd tlviugh almost unknown on 
the continent; a just estimate of a man's,powers in rc.searcli or for 
teaching can only be properly based on his performance. The 
present system merely leads to the transmission of the sterile art 
of jias.sing examinations. (At Oicford tuid t,ambridge many 
fciluw.ships are now awarded on the results of e.xamination; it is 
sometimes stated, in defence of this system, that young men can¬ 
not bo expected to carry out research in classics or pliilosophy.) 

On the other laind, the defenders of examinations reply that 
(xiii.) examinations are necessary in order to tesUthe efficiency 
of schools to which grants of public money are given (this 
argument has becume somewhat out of date owing to the recent 
substitution of “ imspection ” fur cxaminiitioii us a test of the 
efficiency of schools ; a comlfinatiun of inspection and eicamina- 
tion is aEo sometimes used); (xiv.) they sen-v as a uecessazy 
incentive to .steady and concentrated wurk ^ (the reply made to 
this is that the incuntive is a bad one, and that with efficient 
teachers it is unneccsiairy); (xv.) they show Iwth student and 
teacher where they have failed (unnecessary for efficient 
teachers); (xvi.) though possibly harmful to the highest oLus of 
men, thev ore good for .the mass (reply : no system which 
damages the liighcst class of .men is toieralUe); (xvii.) thgy ore 
indispeiisablc as an impurtial means of selecting^ men fur the 
-civil service; (xviii.) in a difficult exaRiinatfmi like tlie £at 
■class civil service examination the qualities of quickfless of eom- 
peehension, industry, concentration, power of rapidly passing 

' The Oxford commissioners of 1832 reported 'that ‘“‘the e*- 
artiihatiotts ha-ve become the chief instrurhentB tiot twriy for tostlog 
the proAcienoy of the students but -also fair otimwiatlng and diraifitg 
the. studies oi the place " (£speft, p. 6ij. 
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from one subject to another, good health, areneceaaaiy for success, 
though not tested directly, and these qualities ace valuable 
in any kind of work (this appears to be incontrovertible); 
(xix.) examination records show that success in examinations 
is generally followed by success in after-life, and the test is 
• therefore efficient (it does not follow that certain rejected 
candidates may not be extremely efficient); (xx.) as a plea for 
purely “external examinations,” teachers cannot be trusted 
to be impartial and it is better for a boy to “ cram ” than 
to curry favour with his teacher (Latliatn). 

The brief comments in brackets, appended above to the argu¬ 
ments, merely indicate what luis been said or con be said on the 
other side. It can scarcely be doubted that ip spite of the 
powerful objections that have been advanced against examina¬ 
tions, they arc, in the view of the majority of English people, 
an indispensable ok!?nent in the social organization of a highly 
specialized democratic state, which prefere to trust nearly all 
decisions to committees rather than to individuals. But in view 
of the extreme importance of the matter, and especially of the 
evidence that, for some cause or other (which may or may not 
be the examination system), intellectual interest and initiative 
seem to diminish in many cases very markedly during school 
and college life in England, the whole subject seems to call for 
a searching and impartial inquiry. 

SouRCF.s or iNFOHMATinN.™ Tlic works mentioned above, and 
T. I), AcUind, Some AcchmH of ike Oripn and Objects 0/ the New 
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Graham H.dfour, The EducttHonnl Systems of Girat Britain and 
Ireland (2nd ud., Oxford, 1003); W. W. Kou-V' Ball, Origin and 
History of the MaiheiHaliiiii 1 ripos (Cambridge, j88o) ; AdOU Beier, 
Die hoheren Srhulrn in I’rensscn und Hire Lchrer (iyoi-iquh) (in 
progre.ss); Clmidesley nierelnn, “A New Method of awarding 
Scholarships,” School Il’tir/rf, 1007, p. ,405; G. C. Brodrick, A 
History of the Vniversilv of Oxford (London, r886) ; F. Hui.sann, 
DUtionnuire de pidagogie (iH« 0'J887) ; Lord Curzon of Kodleston, 
Principles and Methods of Vniversity Iteform (lyoy) ; J. iJeniogeot 
and 11 . Monlucci, Ih' I'enscignemcnt \iipcrie,tir en Angleierre et eu 
Pcosse (1870) ; H, Hetiifle, fHc Xhnnersitiiten des Mittelalters his 
J400 (lierlin, T883); h'. Y. Edgeworth, “ The Statistlra of Examina¬ 
tions," and “ 'Ihe E.lemenI ol Chance in Competitive Examinations,” 
Journal of the Statistical Smiely, 1888 and iSyo ri'sgjoctively; 
II. W. Eve, Lerlijre " On Marldug," in The Prailice of Eduiatian 
(Cambridge, i8JS3) ; Charles E. Eawsitt, The Education of the Ex¬ 
aminer (Koval I’liildsoyilucai Society of Glasgow) (Glasgow, igos) ; 
1 . G. Intch, " The ProiKiNed Admission of Gmis to tho Uuiverrity 
Local Exainiiiatioii,” Eduiutioii Miscellanies {1863), vol. x. ; W. 
Garnett, " The Ki'iire.sentation of certain Exacunation Result-s," 
Jonrn. Statist. -Sor. (Jan. roio) ; G. Stanley Hall, Adotesceme 
(London, toos) ; Sir W. Hamilton, Disaussious on I‘*hiiosnphy 
(London, 1H53) ; P, J. Hartog, “ Lniversitiea, Schools (uid Ex¬ 
aminations ” in the VnwersUv Review (July IV03) ; P. J. Hartog 
and Mrs A. 11 . Lnngdon, The Wiitmg of English (1907); Auheroii 
Herbert (edited by), The Sacrifice of Education to Examination, 
Letter.s from “ All 'Sorts and Cxinditions of Men " (t 88 o) ; Influence 
of Examinations, Report by a Committex!, British Asaixiiation 
Reports for 1903, p. 434, and/or 190.4, p. 3O0 ; John Jehb, Remmhs 
upon the, Present Mode of Education in the Vniversity of Cambridge 
(j^th ed., 1774): Henry Utthanr, On the Action of Examinations 
(Cambridge, 1877) ; H. C. Maxwell Lyle, A History of the Vniversity 
of Oxford to the Year /fyo (London, 1886); W. A. P. Martin, The 
Lore of Cathay (Edinburgh and Lontlon, lyot); J. B. Mullinger, 
The University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1873); How to pass 
Examinations successfully, by an Oxford Coach; Mark Patti- 
son. Suggestions on Academical Orgamedtron (Edinburgh, 1868) ; 
Friedrich I'aylsen, The German Universities and University Sftidy 
(London, igotj) and Geschichte des gelehrien Unterrichts (Leipxig, 
189(1) ; George Peacock, Observations on the Statutes of the University 
of Cambridge (1841); Programme des examens du nouveau bacca- 
lateriat de I'cnseignement se.condaire, Tfclalain Mres, Pari.s; Hasting.s 
Kashdall, The Universities of Eumpe in the Middle .tger (Oxford, 1893); 
Rein a Enc.yhlupadischesHmiAbuck der Petdagogih (2nd ed.,^’902, Ac,), 
article.s “ Pruluiigen " (Inf F. Paulsau), Ac. ; Third Report of the 
Royal Comtnissioners on Scientific Instructions, 1873 ; J, E. Thorold 
Rogers,-Edurnfimi in Oxford {1861); M. £. Sadler, “Memorandum 
OA tlie •Iz'aving Examinations ... in the Secondary Schools of 
Prus^," in Report of Royal CfoimaiBslon on Secondary Education, 
vol. V. p. 27 {i8y5) ; C.-A. Schmid, Gisohiohie der Efmekwng (Stutt- 

f art, 1884, &c.)^ and Enoyklapddie des ^esarntnitn Erei^hUHCS^ i*nd 
T-nferricktswesens (2nd od., 1876 -87), articles “.Prufung,” “ Schuh-irii- - 
fungen," “VerBafeungsprafungeh," Ac.; SchObtrifiips,various p^ers ' 
oa, by H. B. Baker, A. A. Dsvtd, Jl. A. 'MiOM, M. E. Sadler and 
H. Ronjjtas Sipith, anil otkers, Stitish Aasotiotfoo apet;, c 


' pp. 7e7-)|t8; Arthar Schuster, article on “ UnnwCirittee anl 
Examinations " in the Univeniiy Review (May igoj); W. H. Shaij 
The Educational System of Japan (Office of the Director-General < 
Education in India) (Bombay, 190b) ; Special J^ucational Report 
issued by the Board of Eduotition, passim ; -M. M, Stedmai 

Oxford: its Eife and Schools (London, 1887); I. Todhunter, Coh/U 
of Studies (1873); William WhcwcU, Of a Liberal Education (Londdt 
1845) ; Christopher Wordsworth, Scholae academicae (Cambridgi 
1877); Etienne Zi (or Sin or Seu), Pratique des examens littfrairts t 
Chine (Shanghai, 1894). Private information from Professor M. S 
Sadler and Mr A. E. T-wentytmux, (P. J. H. ; A. WN.) 

EXARCH (fiwpxos, a chief .person dr leader), a title that .im 
been conferred at different pericid.s on certain chief officers 0 
governors, hotli in secular and ecclesiastical matters. Of thest 
the most important were the jxardfts of .Ravenna (g.v.). i 
the cedesiasticaJ organization the exarch of a diocese (the tvtm 
being here used of tlie political division) was in the 4th and gti 
centuries the same as primate. Ihis dignity was intennediaS 
between tlie patriarchal and tho metropolitan, the name patriarcl 
being restricted after a.d. 451 to the chief bishops of the mos 
important cities (see Patriarch). The title of Essarch was Ala 
formerly given in the liiastern Church to a general or supefio: 
over several monasteries, and to certain ecclesiastics deputcc 
by tlie patriarch of Constantinople to collect the tribute payafah 
by the Church to the Turkish government. In the moden 
Greek Church an exarch is a deputy, or legate a latrre, of ik 
patriarch, whose office it is to visit the clergy and churciiBa in tbi 
provinces allotted to him. The title of exarch lias been faomi 
by tlie head of the Bulgarian Church (see ButcARtA), unci 
in 1872 it repudiated Ute jurisddctkn of the Greek patritrd 
of Constantinople. Hence the names lof the puliticoTneligioi]i 
parties in the recent history of the Near East-; “ ExarefaistB ’ 
and “ I’atriarchists.” 

EXCAMBION (a word connected witkakrge class of Low Lath; 
and Ronaance forms, such as cambium, cmcambium, scimibium 
from ^t. cambire, Gr. Koie/iiiv or na/mreev, to bend, turn 01 
fold), in Scots law, tlie cxcimnge (g.v.) of one heritable subject 
for another. The modem Scottish excambion may consist k 
the exchange of any heritable -subjects -whatever, e.g. a patronage 
ur, what often occurs, a portion of a glebe for servitude. Writia| 
is not, by the kw of Scotland, essential to an cxcambion. Chiefly 
in favour of tlie class of cottars and small feuars, and for con¬ 
venience in straightening marches, the law will consider themosl 
informal memoranda, and even a verbal agreement, if supported 
by the subsequent possession. The power to excamb was gra«iu- 
ally conferred on entailed proprietors. Tlie Montgomery Act. 
which was passed in 1770, to facilitate lagricultural improvements, 
permitted 50,acres arable and loo acres not fit for the ploiugh 
to be excambed. This was enlarged by the Rosebery Act in 
1S36, under which one-fourth of an -entailed estate, not hududing 
the mansion-house, home farm and policies, might be cxcaihbad, 
provided the heirs took no higher grastum J£. gersum, fine) 
than £200. The power was applied "to the whole estate by hfae 
RuUierford Act of 1848, and the necotsa-ry consents of substitute 
heirs are now regulated by the Entail (Scotland) Act' x»8j. 

EXCELLENCY (Lat. exaellentia, excellence), a title or predkate 
of -honour. The earliest records of its use are associated with 
the Frank and Lombard kings; e.g. Anastasius SibliothecariuE 
(d, c. 686) in his life of Hope Honoiiui refers to Charlemagne 
.as “ bis -excellency ” (ejits exceUeniia}.; and during the middie 
-ages it was freely applied to nr assumsd by eganrperors, kings -and 
sovereign princes generally, thcaigh natkeras a rhetorical-flouriffi 
than as a part Of their formal styde. Its use is well illustrated ir 
the various charters in the Red Book of the excheqster, when 
the addresses to the .king vary between “ your excellanoy,” 
“ your dignity ” (vestra dignitas), “ your sublimity ” -(iiesJni 
sublimiUts) and the like, aceordii^ to the taste and inventtvenssi 
of the writers. Du Cange also gives examples of the style 
exceUentia being applied to the pope and even to a bishop 
-a charter of i i8e). With the -gra^al-stereotyping of tiths o; 
ihonour tbat<of “rexsellenoy "ents (lafinitiv>eiy superseded in the 
case of sovereigns of the -highaitiTank, o-bourt.the beginning of the 
iiSth century,)by those of “ l^ness " wid “ grace,” and later'bj 
;“;iimjesty,” fiitt assumsd m £n^and by JKng Houy -VQt 
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Dilkw aadtOUTltS 0! ti^eEinpir* and the Italian reigning princes 

CCaitinued, however, to be “ excellencies ” for a while longer, 
j the bestowal of the title of excellence by Henry IV. of 
France on the duf de Nevcrs, his ambassador at Some, set a 
precedent that was universally followed from the time of the 
treaty of tVestphalia (1648). This, together with the reservation 
in 1640 of the title “ eminence ” (q.v.) to the cardinals, led the 
Italian princes to adopt the style Oj.' '* highness {ultezza) instead 
of “ excellency.” In France, from 1654 onwards, the title of 
excellence was given to all high ci\'il and military officials, and 
this example was followed in Germany in the i8th centu^. 

The subscc|ucnt fate of the title varies very greatly in different 
countries. In Great Britain it,is borne by the viceroy of India, 
the lonl-licnlcmint of Ireland, all governors of colonies and 
ambassadors. In the United .States it is part of the official style 
of the governors of states, but not of that of the president; 
though di|)lomatir usage varies in this respect, some states 
(e.g. France) conceding to him the style of “ excellency,” others 
(e.g. Belgium) refusing it. The custom of other republics differs; 
in France the president is addressed as excellence by courtesy ; 
in Switzerland the title is omitted ; in the South American 
republics it is part of the official style (I’radicr-Fodire, Cours de 
droit diplom. i, 8r;). In Spain the title of exeelencia properly 
belonged to the grandees and to those who had the right to be 
covered in the royal presence, but it was extended also to high 
officials, viceroj-s, ministers, captains-general, lieutcnants-gencral, 
ambassadors and fcniglits of the Goklen F'leeee. In Austria the 
'title Exzellenz belongs properly to privy councillors. It has, 
however, grurlually been extended by custom to all the higher 
military commands from lieutennnt-field-marshal upwards. 
Ministers, even when not privy councillors, arc styled Exzellenz. 
In Germany the title is borne by the imperial chancellor, the 
principal secretaries of state, ministers and Oherprasidenien in 
Prussia, by generals from the rank of lieutenant-general upwards, 
by the chid court officials, and it is also sometimes bestowed 
as a title of honour in cases where it is not attached to the office 
held by its reciiuent. In Ru.s.sia the title is very common, being 
borne by all officers from major-general upwards and by all 
officials above the rank of acting privy eouncillor. Officers 
and officials of the highest rank liave the title of “ high ex¬ 
cellency.” I'inally, in Italy, the title eecclenza, which had come 
to be used in the republic.s of Venice and Genoa as the usual 
form of address to nobles, has become a.s meaningless ns the 
English title of “ esquire ” or the address of “ sir,” being, especi¬ 
ally in the south, tlic usual form of adflress to any stranger. 

In the diplomatic service the title of excellency is technically 
reserved to amba.ssacli>rs, but in addressing envoys also this 
form is commonly used by courtesy. (W. A. P.) 

EXCHANGE, in general, the action of mutual git’ing and 
receiving olijects, inlere.sts, benefits, rights, &c. The word comes 
through the IVench from the Late Lat. excambium. {see, -Fx- 
cambion). The present article deals witli the thcoi^' and 
jjractice of c.xchange in monetan’ transactions, but this may 
conveniently be prefaced by a brief statement' as to the kw 
relating to the exchange of property and other’tnatters. In 
Englisli law exchange is defined as the mutual 'grant of equal 
interests, the one in consideration of the other. The ancient 
common law conveyance had. certain restrictions, e.g. identity 
la qiiantit)- of interest, fee-simple for fee-simpk, A'c., entry to 
iierfcct the convevance, and an implied warranty of title and 
right of entry by either party in case of eviction. Such exchanges 
are now effected by mutual conveyances wdth the usual covenants 
for title. Exdmnges are also frequently made by order of the 
Board of Agriculture under the Inclosure Acts, and there are 
also statutes enabling ecclesiastical corporatioas to exchange 
l)enefices with the approval of the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
Ihe international exchange of territories is effected by treaties. 
The exchange of prisoners of war is regulated by documents 
called “ cartels ” (Med. Lat. eartellus, diminutive of carta, 
paper, bill), which specify a certain agreed-on value for each 
rank of prisoners. The practice superseded the older qne of 
rqsaom end of a war. Bv the Regimental Exchanges Act 


1875 the sovereign may by regulation authorize exchanges by 
officer.? from one regiment to another. (For “ labour exchanges " 
see Unemployment.) 

Exchange in relation to Itioney affairs denotes a species of 
barter not of goods but of the value of goods, a payment in one 
place being exchanged for a payment in another place. The 
popular statement of the theory of exchange represents four 
principals involved in two transactions. A and B are two persons 
residing in one place different from the domicile of C and D; 
A sells goods to C; B buys goods from 1 ); A sells his claim 
on C to B, who remits it to D in satisfaction of his debt, and D 
receive.? the cash from C, so that, assuming the two transactions 
to be of equal value, one piece of paper satisfies the four parties 
to these two transactions, and the trouble, expense and risk of 
sending money from both places are avoided. The piece of paper 
which performs the service may be a telegraphic order, cheque 
or bill of exchange. In this elementary proposition there would 
be no difficulty of exchange, as the full value of A’s claim on G 
would be paid for by B, who is under the necessity of sending 
an exactly similar amount of money to I); but it can be seen that 
in actual practice the claims of one place on another place would 
not be exactly balanced by the necessities of the one place to 
meet obligations in the other place ; thus arises the complication 
of exchange, which may best be described as the price of monetary 
claims on distant debtors. 

Supposing, for example, that A in London h.ad a claim on C in 
Edinburgh itmounting to £100, and that B in London did not 
require to remit more than £qo to D in Edinburgh, it is evident 
that B in London must be offered some inducement to take over 
the whole of A’s claim. B might give A £99 : iq : 0, and could 
then, after satisfying his debt to D, have £10 to his credit in 
Edinburgh, which he could retain there at interest until he had 
incurred further liability to I), or he could have the balance of 
£to returned him in coin at an expense, say, of sixpence; this 
would lea\’e B with a profit of sixpence on the transartion, and, 
assuming that these figures are reasonable, exchange on Edin¬ 
burgh in London would ixt one shilling discount per £100. 
Supposing the necds.sities of li induced him to offer A only 
£00:14: o for his £100 claim, A would then prefer that G 
remitted him £100 in coin, whirh, on the above scale of expenses 
would cost 5s. and A would receive £09 : 15 : 0 net. On tliese 
premises, exchange on Edinburgh in London c.annot fall below 
I % discount, and the same circumstances pres-ent it from rising 
above 1 % premium, for B, in no case, would pay more for A's 
claim than £ioo plus the cost of sending coin to Scotland. If 
this Basis is appreciated, all exchange problems between different 
countries can be mastered, and the quotations in the daily 
papers of cable payments, sight drafts (cheques) and long bills 
are then understood and supply an interesting indication of the 
state of international financial relation.?. As shown above, the 
balance of indebtedness must eventually be remitted by coin, 
and consequently when exchange, in any city is quoted at one or 
! other of the limit points given in our example as i % discount 
or i % premium, this exchange immediately acquires a very 
serious importance, because with the development of modern 
monetary systems under which enormou.s trade is carried on 
with a most moderate foundation of actual coin the weakening 
or strengthening of that foundation is a very vital matter. 

While, the understanding of the theory is essential for any 
facile interpretation of an exchange, there arc of course in¬ 
numerable details of practice which require to be known to identify 
the limit points of exchange in any particular city. The limit 
points can.pnly be taken advantage of by banking experts, and, 
although we assume a trader remitting his indebtedness in coin 
when he is asked to pay too high a price for his hilt of exchange, 
in actual affairs the banker will supply the ch^ue or bill and 
himself will do the professional business of sending away bullion. 
Simikrly, we have represented one trader drawing on another 
trader and selling his draft to a third trader who remits the draft 
to a fourth. In actual practice, however. No. i draws on No. 1 
and disposes of his draft to a banker ; No. 4 draws on No. 3 and 
sells his draft to a banker ; because, speaking generally, whenever 
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goods are shipped, the shipper immediately requires his money ; 
he draws a bill against the goods, and it is the function of a banker 
to help, as a sort of debt-collecting agency, by buying these 
drafts ; and the bank, being a mart for all forms of remittance, 
gets an immense variety of demand for cable payments, cheques 
and bills on all centres. This does not affect the theory, for it 
must be remembered that the banker is a necessary link between 
the buyer and seller of exchange, because the seller can only- 
sell what he has and the buyer must have exactly what he wants. 

To return to the question of limit points: if a universal 
currency system existed, with the same monetary standard 
that is used in England, and the coinage kept in a proper con¬ 
dition of weight and fineness, and the coin readily supplied 
to meet every reasonable claim—if, in fact, the pound sterling 
were the prevalent coin and tire English banking system obtained 
everywhere, then we should find all exchange quotations r.s simple 
as our case of London and Edinburgh, that is to say, all exchanges 
would be quoted at par or a premium or a discount. The limit 
points in any place of the exchange on London would represent 
simply and obviously the cost of the transmission of the coin. 
These limit points would vary at each place according to the 
distance from London, the cost of freight, the risk involved 
in the transmission and the local rate of interest. On the con¬ 
tinent of Europe some advance has been made in the direction 
of a universal coinage. Countries subscribing to the Latin 
Union have agreed on the franc as a common unit, and Jkdgium, 
Switzerland, France and Italy quote exchange between them¬ 
selves at a premium or discount. Greece, Spain and other 
countries are also parties to the arrangement, but their currencies 
are in a bad state, and the exchange quotations involve a con¬ 
siderable element of speculation. We have, however, to deal with 
another factor in international finance, namely, the enormous 
variety of currency .systems ; and we have then to discover, 
in each case, the exchange which represents par and corresponds 
to our £ioo for £ioo in the London-Edinburgh example. The 
United States furnishes perhaps the easiest problem, and we must 
find out how many dollars in gold contain exactly the same 
amount of the precious metal as is contained in one hundred 
sovereigns. The an.swer is 486S, and the arithmetic is a question 
of the mint laws of the two countries. Gold coin in the United 
States contains one-tenth alloy and in Engl.ind one-fwelfth 
alloy. Ten dollars contain 258 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. 
One pound conlains 123-274 grains of gold, eleven-twelfths fine, 
consequently £100 is worth f48(){, or, to be exact, $4865, 
and when cable payments between London and New York are 
quoted at 4’866 for the £i sterling, exchange is about par. As 
a cable payment is an immediate transfer from one city to 
another, no question of interest or other charge is involved. 
Owing to the cost of sending gold as dctailcrl above, the Now 
York cable exchange varies from about 4-84 to 4-891 ; at the 
former point gold leaves London for New York, and at the 
latter point gold comes to England. Resides insurance, freight, 
packing, commission and interest, there must also he considered 
the circumstance that coin taken in bulk is always a little worn 
and under full weight, and in the process of turning sovereigns 
into dollars, the result would not bear out the calculation based 
on the mint regulations: consequently, when taking gold from 
London, the demand would first fall on the raw metal as received 
from South Africa or Australia to be minted in the United States, 
then on any stock of American coin the Rank of England might 
have and he willing to sell by weight (which would be accounted 
by tale in New York), and lastly the demand would be satisfied 
by sovereigns taken by tale from the Bank of England and con¬ 
verted by weight in America. 

The instance of the American quotation may be further taken 
to explain some of the numerous points which the study of the 
exchange involves. In the first place, it will be noted that we 
have quoted the price in dollars. In London, business in bills, 
&c., on New York is quoted either in pence or in dollars, that is 
to say, payments are negotiated for so many dollars either at 
49 n pence per dollar, or at the equivalent rate $4-88 for the 
pound. In practice it is much more convenient to quote in 
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London in the money erf the foreign txiuntry, As it makes c6m- 
pariaon with the foreign rate on London very simple. Some 
foreign countries quote exchange on London i]) pence, and then, 
of course, fn relation to those countries the jame practice will 
obtain in England, but the majority of the exchange quotations 
on London are in francs, marks, gulden, lire, kronen or other 
foreign money. Another point which must be explained is the 
reason why exchange vanes between what we have called the 
limit points ; why there is sometimes so much demand for bills 
on London and why at other times so many bills are being 
offered. Similar causes operate on other exchanges, and if we 
develop the New York case we shall^provide explanations for 
exchange movements in other coi*ntrie". 

At one time the financial relations between England and 
America were as follows. England was tlie principal creditor of 
the United States, and the latter country had to remit continually 
very large amounts in payment of interest on English money 
and -profits on English investments, in payment for shipping 
freights, for oanking commi-ssions, insurance premiums and an 
immense variety of services, besides paying for the large imports 
which crossed the Atlantic from English ports. In the fall of 
the year these payments would be more than offset by the 
enormous exports of food-stuffs, cotton, tobacco, &c., so that 
during the first half of the year exchange would be at or about 
the limit of 4-8 qJ and gold would have to be sent from New York 
to supplement the deficient quantity of bills. Ift the autumn 
the produce bills would flood the exchange market and gold 
would be sent from London as exdiange got to the other limit* 
point of 4-84. These conditions are .still very potent, but latterly 
another element has entered into the position, and the new 
development is so powerful as to reverse sometimes what we may 
call the natural and legitimate movement in the exchange. This 
new element is the more intimate banking and financial relation¬ 
ship which has been established between the two countries. 
As American conditions have become more stable, with better 
security for capital and an assured feeling about the currency 
of the United States, .bankers in London have gladly allowed 
their banking frienils in New York and other large cities to draw 
bills on London whenever there was a good demand for sterling 
remittances. We have, therefore, to consider a fresh type of 
bill of which the drawer has no claim on the drawee, but, on the 
other hand, incurs a debt to the drawee. To take a verj'- usual 
method, a banker in Wall Street, New York, will advance money 
to stockbrokers, investors and speculators against Ixinds and 
shares with a 20 % margin. He dcposit.s this security with a trust 
company in New York which acts both for the American and 
Englrih banker. The Wall Street banker then draws a bill at 
Go days’ sight or 90 days' sight on the banker in Lombard Street 
and sells this draft to supply the money he leqds the stockbroker. 
Two or three months hence the New York banker must send 
money to London with which to meet the bill, so that, whereas, in 
the case of a commercial hill, the produce is despatched and in due 
course the consignee must find the money for the bill, in the case 
of a finance bill, as it is called, the bill is drawn and in due course 
the drawer must send the value with which it is to be honoured. 
In any event the acceptor, the London banker, has to pay 
the bill, so that it will be easily understood that relations of 
the greatest confidence arc necessary between the drawer and 
drawee before finance bills of this class can be created. 

'J'he profit arising from the transaction we have sketched is 
realized by the separate parties in this way. The New York 
banker lends money for three months, say, at 5 % per annum, 
he pays a commission of to the trust company which has 
custody of the security, a cb.arge equivalent to § % interest per 
annum. He draws on London at 90 days’ sight and sells the biU 
at 4-83^, the cable rate being 4-87?, the buyer of a three months’ 
bill making the allowance for the English bill stamp of ^ per 
mille and the London discount rate of 3 %. The drawer of the 
bill must also pay a commission of to the London banker 
who accepts the draft; this is equivalent to another f % per 
annum in the rate of discount, so that money raised in this way 
costs J % for the trust company, 3 % the Londoti discount rate,' 
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about i % for bill stamps, and J % for London commission- 
altogether, 4J % ; and, as the money is loaned at 5 %, there 
appears to be ^ % profit to the drawer of the bill, This, however, 
is on the assump^on that the cable rate is still 4-8/} when the 
bill falls due for payment and tliat the drawer would have to 
pay that price to telegraph the money to meet the draft. But 
exchange on London can ,go up or down between 4'84 and 4-894, 
and if at tlie end of Uie three months the cable rate is 4-84 the 
New York banker will lx; able to cover his bill at aJmost the same 
rate at which lie sold it and will only be out of pocket to the 
extent of the commissions and stamps, so that the accommodation 
will only cost him ij % and bis profit will be 34 %. If he has 
to pay more than 4-87J fftr hi^ cable at the maturity of tlte bill 
his profit-will be less than | %, and he may even Ue a loser,on the 
transaction. 

It is obvious, then, that a lijgh rate of interest In New York, 
with a high rate of exchange on London and a low rate of dis¬ 
count in England, would induce the creation of these finance 
bills. The supply of tliese bills would prevent New York ex¬ 
change reaching the limit jxiint at which gold leaves the United 
States, and the maturity of these bills in the nutumn would 
ensure a demand for the produce bills and possibly prevent 
escchange from falling to the other limit point at which London 
has to scud gold to New York. 

We have pointed nut the essential difference between these 
finance bills a»d what we have called produee bills, but there is 
another very striking difference, tliat of the question of supply, 
^hese finance bills are obviously very diffirult to limit in their 
amounts; produce bills are, of course, limited hy the extent of 
the surplus crojis of the United States and by the demand for 
the produee in Europe, but so long as it is rtiutually satisfactory 
to the big finance houses in both countries to draw on credit 
granted in J,ondcm, so long may these accommodation bills be 
created, and the pressure of the bills in New York may depress 
exchange so much that gold leaves London at a time when it is 
required in other directions. In such a case the embarrassment 
caused by this artifieial drain of the gold reserve would much 
more than offset the amount of the commission earned by the 
accepting houses. The Bank of England may have to raise its 
rate of discount at the expense of the entire home trade ; prob¬ 
ably, also, with the rise in the value of money, consequent on the 
diminished resources, all investment securities fall in value and 
more onerous terms must lie submitted to by the government, 
corporations and colonies, in the issue of any loans they may 
require. It will, therefore, be appreciated that, although these 
finance bills may be perfectly safe, their excessive creation is 
viewed with great disfavour, and considerable apprehension is 
felt when the adventures of speculators in New York make 
great demands for loims against stocks and shares, and, through 
the instrumentaJity*of these finance bills, shift the burden on to 
the shoulders of the London discount market. The effect of 
this is to level money rates as Ijetween }lew York and London, 
and in the process the pressure falls on Londop and the relief 
goes to America. Eventually, of course, the bills must be met 
and funds sent for that purpose from across the Atlantic, but in 
the meanwhile the dislurboace of the gold aupply is an incon¬ 
venience. 

We have explained the process oi employing credits granted 
in London to finance Wail Street; there are, also, many other 
types of bill to which the acceptor lends hk name on the assurance 
that he will in due course be supplied with the funds required 
to meet the acceptanee. In the case of tlie produce bills, a 
London banker will accept the bills in order .that they may be 
more easily marketable than if they were drawn direct on the 
actual consignee of the cotton, tobacco or wheat. The consignees 
in Liverpool, &c., pay * commission fur this assistance and 
reimburse the London bank as the produce is gradually disposed 
of. The transaction appears slightly more complicated when 
English bankers accept bills for produce shipped from the 
United .States to merohants living in Htonbuig, Genoa, Singapore 
and all other great ports, but the principle is the same, ohd the 
influence of such business on the exehaii^ ^affects, in the fust 


instance, the quotation between America and London, but after* 
wards, when money must be sent to London with whidh.to honour 
the bills, the exchanges with Germany, Italy or the Stzarts 
Settlements bear their shate in .the leventoal adjustment, the 
spinners, tobacco manufactums and com factors requiring 
drafts on London whore so mueh Of the trade of the world is 
financed. 

We shall have to consider later the reasoas which ensure to 
London this peculiar .and predominant position. We have so 
for used the American exchange as an example to explain cause.s 
which produce fluctuations in all the principal exchanges on 
Louden and to show the points between which fluctuations are 
limited. Tlic fact that America is stiH developing at a muoh 
greater rate than the Old World makes an important distinction 
between the finanoial position in New York and the financial 
position of the big rapitok in Europe. There is not in America 
the huge accumulation of Eavmgs.and investment money which 
the Old World has collected, so tliat whereas Europe helps to 
finance the United States, the latter countr}' has $0 many home 
enterprises tliat she can spare nore of her-fund.s to assist Europe. 
It would not be possible for Itmdon to draw on New York such 
bills us we have de.scribed a.s finance bills, for they could never be 
discounted tlicre except on the most onerous terms, and there is 
nothing in America which corresponds to the London money 
market. 

We have to deal with dollars and cents in America, with francs 
in France, with marks in Germany, and different monej- units in 
nearly every country ; but, given the mint regulations, the 
tlieoretical par of exchange and the theoretical limit points are 
arrived at hy simple arithmetic. An exhaustive statement with 
reference to every country would involve an amount of tedious 
repetition, so that for the purposes of this article it is more 
instructive to con-sider the essential differences between the 
important exchanges than to go into the details of coinage, 
which would appeal rather to the numismatist than to the ex¬ 
change expert. 

The United States, offering as it does a vast field for profitable 
investment, must annually remit huge amounts for interest 
on bonds and shares held by Europeans ; coupons and dividend 
warrants payable in America arc offered for sale daily in London, 
and at the end of the quarters.the amount of these claims. 
Coupons and drawn bond.s is very large, and a considerable set 
off to the indebtednc.sB of Kurnpe for American produce. It is 
often as.serted that tlie United States is nipidly getting sufficiently 
wealtliy to repurchase aU these bonds and shares; but whenever 
trade condition.s are exceptionally good in the States, fresh 
evidence is forthcoming that assistance from Lmdon and Europe 
is essential to finance the commercial development of the United 
Stales, 'riiis illustrates a feature common to ail new countries, 
and the effect is that they make annual payments to the colder 
countries and especially to England. 

A government loan or other large borrowing arranged abroad 
will immediately move tlie exchange in favour of the borrowing 
country. A tendency' adverse to the United States results from 
the drafts and letters of credit of the large number of hotedoy 
makers who cross the Atlantic and spend so much money in 
Europe. When remittance is made of the incomes of Americans 
who,have taken up their residence in the Old World the exchange 
is affected in a similar manner. 

In one respect the United States stands far superior to most 
of the older countries. There are no restrictions on the free 
export of gold when exchange reaxhes the limit point showaig 
that the demand for bills on London «otoced,s the supply. New 
V'ork (with I.ondon and India) is a free gold market, and this is 
undoubtedly one of the reasons why money is «o readily adpwanctd 
to the United States, and the finance bilb, to -^ftiich.-weieferred 
above, would not be avowed to the same extent weredt swrt ior 
the fact that New York will remit igold when other fonne «£ 
remittance are .ineuflieienit to satisfy .loeeign'oreditews. When 
exchange between Paris and London .Maches the tbcooetical limit 
petkt of 35*33 (as frottcs 53 centimes for the isteriing), gpld 
does not ileave Batis ioi ,l^don unless the Bank FlanOe :w 
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willing to allow it. By law, silver is also legal tender in France, 
and if the State Bank is pressed for gold a premium will be 
charged for it if it is supplied. Gold may be collected on cheaper 
terms in small amounts from the*great trading corporations 
or from the offices of the railways, but a large shipment can only 
’ be made by special arrangement with the Dank of France. 
Similarly, in Germany, where a gold standard is supposed to 
obtain, if a banker requires a large amount of gold from the 
Reichsbank he is warned that he had better not take it, and if 
he persists he incurs the displeasure of the government institution 
to the prejudice of his busine.ss, so that the theoretical limit 
point of 20 marks 52 pf. to the pound sterling has no practical 
significance, and gold cannot be secured from Berlin when 
exchange is against that city, and Germany has, when put to the 
test, an inconvertible and sometimes a debased currency. There 
is no state bank in the llniled States, and no government inter¬ 
ference with the natural course of paying debts. On the other 
hand, when monetary conditions in New York indicate a great 
shortage of funds, and rates of interest are uncomfortably high, 
the United States treasury has sometimes parted with some of 
its revenue accumulations to the principal New York bankers 
on condition that they at once cnmige a similar amount of gold 
for import from abroad, which shall be turned over to the treasury 
on arrival. As these advances are made free of interest the effect 
is to adjust the limit point of 484 to about 485, and the United 
States treasury seems to have taken a leaf out of the book of 
the German Reichsbank, which frequently offers similar facilities 
to gold importers and creates an artificial limit point in the 
Berlin Exchange. The Reichsbank gives credit in Berlin for 
gold that has only got as far as flambuig, and sometimes gives 
.so many days’ credit that the agent in London of German banking 
houses can afford an extravagant price for bsir gold and even 
risk the loss in weight on a withdrawal of sovereijjn*, although 
the exchange may not have fallen to the' other limit point of 
20-32. In England' the only effort that is made to attract gold 
i.s .some action by the Bank of England in the direction of raising 
discount rates; nccu.sionally, also, the bank outbids other 
purchasers for the arrivals of raw gold from South Africa, 
.\ustralia and other mining countries. Quite exceptionally, for 
instance during the Boer War, the Bank of England allowed 
adA-ances free of interest against gold shipped to London. 

Many of the principal hanking houses in nil the important 
capitals receive continually throughout the day telegraphic 
information of the tendency and movement of all the exchanges, 
;uid on tlic smallest margin of profit a large business is done in 
Avhat is called arbitntge (?.*'.). For instance, cheques or bills 
on London will be bought by X in Paris and remitted to Y in 
London. X will recoup himself by selling a coble payment on 
Z in New York. Z will put himself in funds to meet the cable 
piiyment by selling 60 days’ sight drafts on Y, who pays the 60 
days' drafts at maturity out of the proceeds of the cheques or 
hills received from Paris, and this complicated transaction, 
involving no outlay of capital, must show some minute profit 
alter all expense of bill stamps, discount, cables and commissions 
luis been allowed for. Such business is very difficult and very 
technical. The arbitrageur must be iti first-class credit, must 
make the must exact calculation, and be prompt to take 
advantage of the small differences in exchange, differences 
which can be only temporary, as these operations soon bring 
about an adjustment. 

The European exchanges with which London is chiefly con¬ 
cerned are Paris and Berlin, through which centres most of the 
financial business of the rest of Europe is conducted; forrfixample, 
Scandinavia, Russia and Austria bank more largely with Berlin 
than elsewhere. Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and Spain bank 
chiefly in Paris. European claims on London or debts to London 
are settled mostly through Germany or France, and consequently 
the German and French rates of exchange are affected by the 
relation of England with the rest of the Continent. The ex¬ 
changes on Pans and Berlin are therefore most carefully watched 
by all those big interests which are concerned with the rate of 
discount and the value of money in London. 


If the Paris cheque falls gold arrivals in the thndott 

bullion ttiarket will be taken by French bankers unless the profit 
shown by Jhe exchange on some other country enables other 
buyers to pay more for the gold than Paris aon afford. If the 
Paris cheque falls still further, it would pay to take sovereigns 
from the Bank of England for export, and so much would be 
taken as would satisfy the demand to send money to France, or 
until the consequent scarcity of money in London made rates 
of interest so high in England that French bankers would prefer 
to leave money and perhaps increase their balances. As between 
London and Paris and Berlin the greatest factor operating the 
exchanges is the relative value of mqj^ey in the three centres. 
There is no great excess of trade Imlance at any season in favour 
of Germany or France and against England. On the other hand 
the banking relutioms betwot:n those countries are very intimate, 
and if funds can be very profitably employed in one of these 
places, there will be a good demand for remittance, and exchange 
will move in favour of that place, that is to say, exchange will 
go towards that limit-point at which gold will be sent. The 
great pastoral and agricultural countries like South America, 
Egypt and India are in a position to draw very largely on London 
when their crop.? or other products are ready for shipment. 
In the early months of the year gold goes freely to South America 
to pay for the cereals, hides and meat, and in the autumn Egypt 
and India send such (piantities of cotton and wheat that exchange 
moves heavily in favour of those countries, android must go 
to adjust the trade balance. During the rest of the year the grfd 
tends to return as these countries always require hills on London * 
or some form of payment to meet interest arid dividends on 
European money invested in their government debts, railways 
and trading enterprises, and to pay for the F.uropean manu¬ 
factures wmch they import. Exchange then moves in favour 
of England, and the Bank of England can repJerrish its reserve. 
Over the greater part of the world the rate of exchange on London 
is sen indication simply of the trade balance. The greater part of 
the world receives payment for food stuffs, and has to pay for 
European manufactures, shipping freights, banking services 
and professional commissions. 

The greatest complication in exchange questions arises when 
we have to deal with a country employing a silver standard, and, 
fortunately for the development of trade, this problem has 
disappeared of late years in the case of India, Ceylon, Japan, 
Mexico and the Straits .Settlements, and now the only important 
country using silver as a standard is China. When the monetary 
standard in one country is only a commodity in another country 
we are as far removed from the ideal of an international currency 
as can be imagined. We can fix no limit-points to the exchange 
and we cannot settle any theoretical par of exchange. The price 
of silver in the gold-using country may vary much as the price 
of copper or tin, and in the silver-using country gold is dealt 
in just as any other metal. In both rases the only metal of 
constant price is the metal which is used os the money standard. 
The Hisiost method of explaining the position is to consider that 
any one in a gold-using country having a claim in currency on 
a silver-using country has to offer for sale so many ounces of 
silver, and vice versa the exporter in a silver-using countiy 
sending produce to London has to offer a draft representing so 
many ounces of gold. This introduces a very unsatisfactory 
element. To take a practical example:—a tea-grower in China 
has raised his crop in spite of the usual experience of weather and 
labour difficulties and the endless risks that a planter must face ; 
the tea is then sent to London to take its chance of good or bad 
prices, and at the same time the planter has a draft to sell repre¬ 
senting locally a certain weight of gold ; now, in addition to all 
the risks of weather and trading conditions, and the chances of 
the fluctuations in the tea market, he is compelled to gamble 
in the metal market on the price of gold. Some years ago when 
a large number of important countries employed a silver standard 
it was seriously suggested that a fixed ratio should be agreed 
internationally at -^ich gold and silver should be exchanged. 
This advocacy of bimetallism (g.v.) was especially persistent at 
a time when silver had suffered a very great fall <n price, and the 
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promineni, exponents could generally be identified either as 
extremely practical men who were interested in the price of 
silver, or as very^ inexperienced theorists. The difficulty of the 
two standards w^^ successfully soh ed by discarding the use of 
silver, and the cliief silver-using countries adopted a gold 
standard which has given greater security for the investment 
of foreign capital, has simplified business and brought about a 
large increase of trade. 

In the case of a country of which the government has been 
subject to great financial difficulties, gold has been shipped to 
satisfy foreign creditors so long as the sup])ly held out, and the 
e.xchange with such a country will continue to move adversely 
with every fresh political tmhaJTassmcnt and any other economic 
cause reflecting on the national credit. With the collapse of the 
monarchy in Brazil the value of the milreis fell from 27d. to 5d., 
and all the Spanish-Americon countries have from time to time 
afforded most dislrcs.sing c.xamplcs of the demoralizing effects on 
the currency of unstable and reckless administration. In ICuropc 
similar results hai'e been shown by the mistrust inspired by the 
governments of Spain, Greece, Italy and some other states. 
The raising of revenue by the use ci the printing press creatc.s 
an inconvertible and depreciating paper currency which friglitens 
foreign capital imd severely taxes the unfortunate country ■which 
must make payment abroad for the service of debt and oilier 
obligations. Willi the tardy appreciation of the old proverb that 
“ honesty is the best policy ” nearly every country of importance 
has made strenuous efforts to improve the integrity of its money. 

" Exchange quotations are not publi.shed front many of the 
British colonies, as their finain iiil business is in the liunds of a 
comparatively few e-xceUently managed banks, which establish, 
by agreement, conventional e.\<;hanges fixed for a considenible 
period, notably in the case of .Vustralia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. 'J’he Scotti.slt and Irish banks supply similar examples 
of a monopoly in exchange. 

The following table taken from .the money article of a London 
daily paper indicates the excltanges which are of most interest 
to England ; ■ - 

Etrhunj’i's. 



June 1.]. 

Juno 15. 

Jiitie ifi. 

Piiris, ciMNIlH'il 

2 ‘i i. iH c. 

2.5 f. iS c. 

■ 2 .S f. 18 C. 

,, Mkt. (liM.ouiit . 
Brnsscls, cUoques 

jf-li pc. 

2J,-J p.c. 

2|-ip.C. 

2>; 1. 21 c. 

2 S 1 . 2 U C. 

Berlin, .'nglit . . 

20 ni. pr. 

ifs m. 48'J ))f. 

20 m. 48 pf.' 

,, h ilavK 

it) m. 49.1 pf. 

20 11' pt. 

20n\. V)l.' 

„ Mkl. (lismmit 

h'C. 

.ti I'-e. 

ii P-C; j 

Vifnn.x, bi^'iit . 

Jh.iid.iy 

2.| ki. 021 h. 

•24 kr. 02J ll 1 


i2 <! I.if c. 

12 ll. I ii c. 

. . 

Italy, 

Holiday 

25 lin* 1 <>c. 


Madrid, sif^ht . 


27 ps. bS 


Lisl)on, night . 


.. 


St ] VMurahme, 3n!s. . 

94 V. lo 

94 r. JO 


Bonihav’, T T. 

1-. .p-i 

IS. 4cl. 

, IS. 4 rl. 

Calciitt.-i, T.T . . 

IS 4d. 

IN. 4d. 

IS. 4 d. 

Hong-Kn;\g, T.T. 


.2.S. 1 ,Vd. 

2 .S. Ijbd. 

Shanghai^ T.T. 

2 S. I'fjd. 

2.S. l(l|d. 

2 S, io|d. 

Siugctpoio, T.T. . 

2 \ 4,'„d. 

2 S. 4 |'„d. 

2». 4 |',id. 

^’okuha^Ia, 1 .T. , 

2 S. Ojd. 

2S. o|;l. ■ 

2 S. .v'eb 

•Rio do jiin’ro,<)Ocliys 
•VHlparrii.no, 90 days 

><b'V-h 

l6j"jd. 


Coinl. 

145.-1. 

i.t?d.. 

I 4 id, 

•B. Ayrcb, 00 days 

4Si.h 

4i)d. 

4Sd. 


• These rates are telegrajiliej on tlie day preceding their receipt. 

In the case of Paris and Berlin it will be noticed that the 
local rate of di.jcount L also given, as the value of money in these 
centres, in relation to the value of money in London, is the most 
important factor in a movement of the excliangc. Vienna ha.s 
become important owing to the improvement in the financud 
position of Austria, and still greater improvement is shown in 
the case of Italy, whose currency .stands in the above list better 
even than that of J‘'rancc. Spain, which should stand at about 
the same rate, still has a depreciated paper currency. Lisbon 
stands also at a discount, as the milreis should be worth 53J 
pence. 

In Russia the exchange showing 94'io roubles to £10 is care¬ 


fully and cleverly controlled in spite of the load internal position. 
The India exclianges move slightly, as the currency is firmly 
established at the rate of 15 rupees to the £1. Hong-Kong quotes 
ftir the old Mexican dollar and a British trade dollar ; Shanglmi 
for the tael containing on an average 517i grains of fine silver. 
The Straits Settlements have fixed their money on a gold basis , 
at 2s. 4d. per dollar, on the lines of the arrangement made in 
India. In Japan there is a gold standard, and par of exchange 
is 2S. o^d, for the yen. Brazil, Chile and the Argentine have a 
depreciated paper currency, and the last quotation of qSd. is for 
the gold dollar equal to five francs, but there is a premium on 
gold in the River Plate of % and for the pre.sent a gold 

.standard is re-established on this basis. The letter.s T.T. with 
the eastern exchanges signify telegraphic transfer or the rate for 
payments made by cable. The very important New York rates 
are always given in another part of the daily paper with other 
details of American commercial interest. 

These rates are all quotations for payments in England, and 
all over the world the exchange on London is the exchange of 
the greatest imporUmce. This unique position was gained 
originally, probably, through the geographical position of the 
United Kingdom, and has been maintained oi.iiig to several 
reasons which secure to London a peculiar position by comparison 
with a)iy other capital. Britain’s colo.ssul trade ensure.^ a supply 
of and a demand for English remitlunees. Even when goods 
or produce are dealt in between foreign count rie.s u credit is opened 
in London, so that the shipper of the produce can offer in the 
local market a bill of exchange which is readily saleable. Witli 
the highly developed banking system a large amoutil of di'iaisit.s 
is collected in London, and the result is tliat bills of any usance 
up to six months can be immediately discounted, and the pro- 
ceed.s, if required, can be handed over in gold. There are in 
Londoti a great number of wealthy banks and banking houses 
whose reputation and solidity allow any one of tiieni to accept 
bills for amounts varj'ing from one to ten millions sterling, 
whereby large commissions are earned. 

These four advantiiges, namely, a free gold market, a huge 
trade, an enormous accumulation of wealili, and a di.'Count 
market such as exists nowhere else, liaN'c made London an 
unrivalled financial centre, and cnnsetiuently bills on London 
arc an international moi'iey and the best medium of exdie.iige. 

Aothoritiks .—A C oj the Foreign by tieorgt; 

Clare; I'uiripii F.Mkanfcs, by Gosclieti; AAittuii’o, by L'lUtsdi; 
Aihitiiigfi cl I‘ant''s, by OtUmmr Haiipt; Swobotl.t, Aihiti'di^c (i-zth 
edition), by Ma-x Fiierst. (E. M, Ha.) 

EXCHEQUER. The \v<)rj “ exchequer ” is the English form 
of the Kr. ciiiii/uii’r,\ov,' Lat. scaccurium,&nd its priniary' meaning 
is a chess-board (see Chess). As the name of a government 
department dealing with account.s it is deri\’ed from the exchequer 
or the “ abacus by means of which such account.s were kept, 
.such a contrivance being almost universally in use before the 
introduction of the Arabic notation. In EnglancHhc department 
or court of accounts was named originally- “ the tal!ic.s " from 
the notched sticks or tallies which constituted tlic primitive 
means of account-keeping (which were only abolished m 1826), 
and was only subsequently, probably in the reign of Henry' I., 
named the exchequer from the use of the abacus. Both the name 
and the general features of the institution may reasonably be 
attributed to .Norm.m influcnee, since we find both in Normandy 
and in the Norman kingdom of Sicily, as well .-is in Scotland and 
Ireland ; the two latter cases being directly due to English 
example. . 4 s a court of law the cxcheqi ir owed its existence in 
England, as elsewhere, to the necessity of deciding legal questions 
arising from matters of account, and its secondary activities soon 
overshadowed its original functions. 

We cannot say whether the exchequer, as l«Mwn in England, 
is older than the beginning of the i2th century. The treasury, 
which may be regarded as one of its constituents, dates from 
before the conquest, and the officers of the exchequer ■who were 
drawn from the treasury staff can be traced back to_ Domesday. 
But our earliest information about the exchequer itself, apart 
from that afforded by the pipe rolls (see Recoed), rests on a 
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treatise {Dialogus ie Scaccario) written about aj). {179 by 
Richard, bishop of London and treasurer of England. His 
father, Nigel, bishop of Ely, had been treasurer of Henry I., and 
nephew to that K^'s great finaniial minister Roger, bishop of 
Salisbury. Nigel is said to have reconstituted the exchequer after 
the troubles of Stephen’s reign upon the model which he inherited 
from his uncle. The Angevin, or rather the Norman, exchequer 
cannot be regarded in strictness as a permanent department. 
It consisted of two parts: the lower exchequer, which was 
closely connected with the permanent treasury and was an 
office for the receipt and payment of money; and the upper 
exchequer, which was a court sitting twice a year to settle 
accounts and thus nearly related to the Curia Regis (g.v.). We 
dare hardly say that cither exchequer existed in vacation ; 
indeed the word (like the word “ diet seems to have been 
limited at first to the actual sitting of the king's court for financial 
purposes. The Michaelmas and Easter exchequers were the 
sessions of this court “ at the exchequer ” or chess-board, as it 
had previously sal “ at the tallies.” The constitution of the 
court was that of the normal Frankish curia. The king was the 
nominal president, and the court consisted of his great ofneers 
of state and his barons, or tenants-in-chief, and it is doubtless 
due to the fact tliat the exchequer was originally the curia itself 
sitting for a special purymsc that its unofficial judges retained 
tire name of “ liarons " until recent times. Of the great officers 
we may probably' find the steward in the person of the justiciar, 
the normal president of the court. He sat at the head of the 
exchequer table. The butler was not represented. The chan¬ 
cellor sat on the justiciar’s left; he was custodian ex offlrio i>f 
the seal of the court. and thus responsible for the issue of all writs 
and summonse.s, and moreover for the keeping of a duplicate roll 
of accounts embodying the judgments of the court. On the left 
of the chancellor, and thus clear of the table, since their services 
might be require<! elsewhere at any moment, sat tlie constable, 
the two chamberlains and the marshal. The constable wtis the 
chief (jf the outdoor sen'icc of the. court, and was responsible 
for everything connected with the army, or with hunting and 
hawking. The two chamberlains were the lay colleagues of the 
treasurer, and shared with him the duty of receiving and paying 
money, and keeping safe the seal of llie court, and all the records 
and other contents of the treasury. The marshal, who was 
subordinate to the constable, shared his duties, and vvas specially 
responsible for the custody of prisoners and of the vouchers 
produced by ai'cuuntants. At the head of the table on the 
justiciar’s right sat, in Henry II.’s time, an extraordinary member 
of the court, the bisiiop of Winchester. The treasurer, like the 
chancellor a clerk, sat at the head of the right-lmnd side, of the 
table. He charged the accountants with their fixed debts, and 
dictated the contents of tlic great roll of accounts (or pipe roll) 
which emlx)died the decisloi).s of the court as to the indebtedness 
of the sheriffs and other accountants. These persons with certain 
subordinates consiit\ited the court of accounts, or upper ex¬ 
chequer, whereas tilt; lower exchequer, or exchequer of receipt, 
consisted almost exclusively of the. subordinates of the 
treasurer and chamberlains. In the upper e.xchequer the 
justiciar appointed the calculator, who exhibited the state of 
earb account by means of counters on the exe.hequer table, so 
tiiat the procc-edings of the court might be clear to the presumably 
illiterate .sherill. '1 lu; calcalator sal in the centre of the side of 
the table on the president’s left. The chancellor’s staff consisted 
of the Magtshr ScripUirii (probably the ancestor of the modern 
master of the rolls), v.bose duties are not slated ; a clerk (the. 
modern (hancellor of the exchequer) who settled the form of all 
writs and summonses, charged the sheriff with aH fines and 
amercements, and acted as a check on the treasurer in the com¬ 
position of the great roll; and a scribe (afterwards the comp¬ 
troller of the pipe), who wrote out the writs and summonses and 
kept a duplicate of the great roll, known as the chancellor’s roll. 
The constable’s subordinates were the marshal and a clerk, who, 
besides the duty of paying outdoor servants of the crown, had the 
special task of producing duplicates of all writs issued by the 
Curia Regis. The treasurer and chamberlains, being colleagues, 
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had a joint staff, the clerica. or literate mcmlxrcs of which were 
servants of the treasurer, while the lay or illiterate members 
depended on the chamberlains. Hence while the treasurer and 
liis clerks kept their accounts by means of rollsi the chamberlains 
and their serjeants duplicated them so far us*possible by means 
of tallies. Thus the great roll was written by the treasurer’s 
scribe (the engrosser, afterwards the clerk of the pipe), while tlie 
payments on account and other allowances to be credited to the 
sheriff were registered by the tally cutter of the chamberlains. 

In the exchequer of receipt the staff was similarly divided 
between the treasurer and chamberlains ; the treasurer having 
a clerk who kept the issue and receipt rolls (the later clerk of the 
pells) and four tellers, while each of tke chamberlains was repre¬ 
sented by a knight (afterwards ^he deputy chamberlains), who 
controlled the clerk’s account by means of tallies, and held their 
lands by this serjeanty ; these three had joint control of the 
treasury', and could not act independently. The other serjeants 
were the knight or “ pesour ” who weighed the money, the melter 
who a.ssnyed it, and the ushers of the two exchequers. It should 
be noted that all the lay offices of the treasury in both exchequers 
were hereditary. Henry II. had also a personal clerk who 
supervised the proceedings personally in the upper, and by 
deputy in the Icnver, exchequer. 

The business of the ancient exchequer was primarily financial, 
although we know that some judicial business was done there and 
that the court of common picas was derived from it rather tlian 
from the curia proper. The principal accounfants were the 
sheriffs, who wore bound, as the king’s principal financial ageiitj 
in each county, to give an account of their stewardship twice a 
year, at the exchequers of Easter and Michaelmas. Half th.e 
annual revenue was payable at Easter, and at Michaelmas the 
balance was exacted, and the accounts made up for the year, 
and formally enrolled on the pipe roll. The fixed revenue con¬ 
sisted of the farms of the king’s demesne lands within the counties, 
of tlie county mints, and of certain boroughs (see Bokough) 
which paid annual sums as the price of their liberties. Danegcld 
was also regarded as fixed revenue, though after the accession of 
Henry II, it was not frequently levied. There were also rents 
of assarts and purprestures and mining and other royalties. 
The casual revenue consisted of the profits of the fcuilivl incidents 
(escheat, wardship and marriage), of the profits of justice (amerce¬ 
ments, and goods of felons .ttid outlaws), and of fines, or payments 
made by the king’s subjects to secure grants of land, wardships 
or marriages, and of immunities, as well as for the hastening 
and sometimes the delaying of justice. Besides this, there were 
the revenues arising from aids and scutages of the king’s military 
tenants, tallages of the crown lands, customs of ports, and special 
” gifts,” or general assessments made on particular occasions. 
For the collection of all these the sheriff was primarily responsible, 
though in some cases the accountants dealt directly with the 
exchequer, and were bound to make their appearance in person 
on the day when the sheriff accounted. 

We gather both from tradition and from the example of the 
Scottish exchequer that the farms of demesne lands were origin¬ 
ally paid in kind, by way of purveyance for the royal household, 
and although such farms aie expressed even in Domesday Book 
in terms of money, the tradition that there was a system of 
customary valuation is a sufficient explanation, and not of itself 
incredible. At some date, possibly under the administration of 
Roger of Salisbury, the inconvenience of this arrangement led 
to the substitution of money payments at the exchequer. The 
rapid deterioration of a small silver coinage led to successive 
efforts to maintain the value of these payments, first by a “scale ’’ 
deduction of 6d. in the £ for wear, then by the substitution of 
payment by weight for payment by tale, and finally by the 
reduction of most of such payments to their pure silver value 
by means of an assay, a process originally confined to payments 
from particular manors. Only the farms of countie.s, however, 
were so treated, and not all of those. The amount to be deducted 
in these cases was settled by the weighing and assaying of a 
specimen pound of silver in the prfesence of the sheriff by the 
pesour and the melter in the lower exchequer. The casua! 
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Thurii' (Livy, Epit. u); After the defeat of the Romans by 
Ryrrhus at Heiaclea. (>280)4 Fabridus was sent to treat for the 
ransom and exchange of the prisoners.. All attempts to.bribe 
him were unsuccessful,, and Pyrrhift is said to have been so 
impressed that he reloased the prisoners without ransom 
• (Plutarch, l*yrrhus, 18). The story that Pyrrhus attempted to' 
frighten Fabricius by the sight of an elephant is probably a 
fiction. In 278 Fabricius was elected consul for the second time, 
and was successful in negotiating terms of peace with PyrrhuS) 
wlio sailed away to .Sidly. Fabricius afterwards gained a series 
of victories over the Samnites, the Lucanians mid the Bruttians, 
and on his return to Rome received the honour of a triumph. 
Notwithstanding the offices he had filled he died poor, and pro¬ 
vision had to bo made for his daughter out of the funds of the 
state (Val. Max. iv. 4, 10). Fabricius was regarded by the 
Romans of later times as a model of anciont simplicity and 
incorruptible integrity. 

FABRICIUS, OEORO (1516-1571), German poet, historian' 
and archaeologi.st, was bom at Chemnitt in upper Saxony on 
the 25rd of April 1516, and educated at Leipzig. Travelling in 
Italy with one of his pupils, he made an exhaustive .study of the 
antiquitie.sof Rome. lie published the results in his 7f«»M(i55o), 
in which the correspondence between' every discoverable relic 
of the old city .and the references to them in ancient literature 
were traced in detail. In 1546 he was appointed rector of the 
college of Meissen, where he died on the 17th of July 1571. In 
hLs sacred poems he affected to av'oid every word with the slightest 
savour of piiganism ; and he blamed the poets for their allusions 
to pagan divinities. 

I'nucipal works : rditimi.s of Terenoe (l.wS) and V'lrgil (i.sjt) ; 
Poimntum satrorutti lihri xxv, (1560),’ Pnilarum vfttrum ecclesia- 
sticorum .opera Christiana De lie Pvetica libri septem 

Perum Misnirnrtm lihri sepicm (1560); (posthumous) Oripnum 
itlnstrissimac slirpis Saxonicae lihri septetn (i.'i<)7); Perum Germaniae 
ma^nae et Saxontae universal nusmorabilium mirabilitunque voluentna 
duo (1OQ9), A life of Guurg Fahricius was puhlislied in iS.tv by 
I>. C. W. Jiaumgartun-Criisiu.s, who in 1K45 also Issued an edition of 
Fabricius's Ppiilolac ad II'. Mcurcrum cl alios acq^ualcs, with a .sliorl 
slcteii I>e \'ila Gc. Fahricii el dr arntf Pabrinimim •, .seo also F. 
tVachter in Ersch and Gruber's Aligemeine PwvclopSdie. 

FABRICIUS, HIEHONymUS [Fabrtzio, Gerommo] (1537- 
1619), Italian anatomist and embryologist, was sumamed 
Acquapendente from the episcopal city of that name, whore he 
was bom in 1537. At Padua, after a course of philosophy, he 
studied ttiediciae under G. Fallopius, whose successor as teacher 
of anatomy and surgery he became in 1562, From the senators 
of Venice he received numerous honours, and an anatomical 
theatre was built by them for his accommodation. He died at 
Venice on the 21st of May i6ig. His works include De visione, 
liner rt auditu (1600), De jormato joetu (1600), De venarum 
osiiolis (1603), Dc fermationr ovi ei pulls (1621). His collected 
works were published at Leipzig in 1687 as Opera omnm Ana- 
(arnica et Physiolagica, but the lyeiden edition, published by 
Albinus in 1738, i.s preferred as containing a life of the author 
and the prefaces of his treatises. (Sec An atom v; Embrvologv.) 

FABRICIUS, JOHANN ALBERT (1668-1736), German classical 
scholar imd bibliographer, was born at Leipzig on the nth of 
November 1668. 1 lis father, Werner Fabricius, director of music 
in the church of .St Paul at Leipzig, was the author of several 
works, the mo.st important I'leing Deliciae Harmcmicae (1656). 
The son received his early education from his father, who on his 
deathbed rnrommended him to the care of the theologian 
Valentin Alberti. He studied under J. G. Herrichen, and ofter- 
-wards at (Ficdlinburg under Samuel Schmid. It was in Schmid’s 
library, as he afterwards .said, that he found the two books, 
F, Barth’.s Adversaria and D. G. Morhof’s Polyhistor Literarius, 
which suggested to him the idea of his DibUothecae, the works on 
which his great reputation was founded. Having returned to 
Leipzig in 1686, he published anonymously (two years later) 
his first work, Scriplnrnm reeentierum deeas, an attack on ton' 
writers of the day. His Deeas- Detadum-, sive plagiariorum ■ et 
pseudonymorum ceuturia (1689) is the only on« of his works to 
which he signs the name Faber. He then applied bimseM'to ff» 
study of mediciae-/ which, howew, he rdinquished for that 


of'tiafllogy; and having.'ganeta!HamiHirg'm'T69j,.h&ptDpoBedb 
to travel atooad, when toe.une^cted tidt^s the cKpense 
of his educa^on had .absorbed fadswhola.'patmmoBycand>even .left 
him in. debt to his trustee^ forced' himi to abandbni his 'ptoject. 
He therefore remained at Hamburg in the capadity of .libnariait 
ito'J, F, Mayer. In 1696 he accompaniod his patron tOi 3 weden; 
and'on his return to Hamburg, not long afterwards, he became 
a candidate for the chair of logic and philosophy. Tho suffmgaa 
being equally divided between Fabricius and iSebastSanEdzardus, 
>one of his opponents, the appointment was decided by lot in 
favour of Edzardus ; but in 1699 Fabricius succeeded'Vincent 
Placcius in the chair of rhetoric and etl^, a post which he'heid' 
till his death, refusing invitations to Gmfswmld, Kiel^ Giessen 
and Wittenberg, He died at Hamburg on the 3Oth'0f April t.736. 

Fabricius is credited with 128 hooks, but very many oi them, 
ware only, books wliicb he hod edi,tcd. One of the most famed .and. 
Uboiiou.s of these is the Bihliuthria Latina (1O97, republished in an. 
improved and amended form by J. A. Emesti, 1771); The divisions 
of the oomjrtlatlon are—the writers to the age of liberius ; thence 
to that of the Antonincs ; and thirdly, to the decay of the langut^fe’; 
a foairtli gives fragments from old uutliors, and ciiapters on early 
Christian literature. A .sup;)lemcntary work wa.s Pibliothcca Latina 
mediae et infimae Actalis (1734-173O supplementary volume by 
C. Scli6ttgen, 1746: ed. Mansi, 1734). His chef-d'oeuvre, however, 
is the Hibliatheca Graeco. (1703-1728, revised, and continued, by. 
G. C. Harles, 1700-1812), a woik which has justly been donominatod 
muximtts aiUtquaa erudittonis the/suurus. Its divisions aru marked 
off by Homer, I’Jato, Christ, Constantine, and the cauhire ofCon- 
•stantinoplc in 1433, while a aiicth section is devoted TO canon law, 
jurisprudence and medicine. Of his remaining works we may 
mention.: — -Bibitutlreca. A ntiquana, an account ol the writers whose 
works illustrated Hebrew, Greek, Roman and Christian antiquities 
(1713) ; Centijnlium Lutheiainmi, a Liitlioraii bibliography (1728) ; 
Bibhothern Ecetrsinstirn (1718). His Codex Apocryphus (1703) is' 
still considered ijidiapcn&tblc.as an authority pn apocryphal Chsistiaii' 
literature, 

TJie details of tho life of FaUrioina are to be found in De Vita ct 
Scriptis J. A. Fahricii Conmentarius, by his son-in-law, H, S. 
Ucimanis, the well-known editor, of Din Cassius, iniblished at 
1 lamhurg, 1737; see alaoC. F. BiJir in Ersch and Gruber’s Atlgemeim 
Bncycio-pidte, and J. E. .Sandys,' Hist. Class, Sekot, iii. (1908). 

FABRICIUS, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (1745-1808), Danish 
entomologist and economist, was bom at Tondem in Schleswig 
on the 7th of January 1745. After studying at Altona and 
Copenhagen, he was sent to Upsala,. where he attended the 
lectures of Linnaeus. He devoted his attention professionally 
to political economy, and, after lecturing on that subject in.1.769, 
was appointed in 1775 professor of natural history, economy 
and finance at Kiel, in which capacity he wrote various works, 
chiefly referring to Denmark, and of no Sfxicial interest. He 
also published a few other works on general and natural, history,, 
botany and travel (including Reise reach Norargm, 1779), and, 
although his professional stipend was small, he extended' hU 
persntml researches into every town in nortliiem and central 
Europe where a natural history museum was to be found. 
It is as an entomologist that his memory survives, and for many 
years his great scientific reputation rested upon tlie system 1 of 
classification which he founded upon the structure of the mouth- 
organs instead of the wings. He had a keen eye for specific 
differences, and possessed the artof terse and accurate description. 
He died on the 3rd of March 1808. 

A complete list of his entomological puHications (3;) will be 
found in Hagen’.s Bibliotheca Lntnmotogiae ; the following are the 
chief Enhmologiac {1775); Genera Insectorum {1776); 

Philosophia Eninmnlngica (1778); Species insectorum (1781) ; Sian- 
lissa Insectorum (1787); Enlomiilogia Systematica (1792-1794), with 
a supplement (1708); Systema Eleutkeratorum {iSoi), Phyngqtorum 
(1803), Piesatorum (1804), and Antliatorum (1805). Full particulars 
of Ills life will be found, with a portrait, in the Transactions of the 
Entomological Societv of London (1845), 4, pp. i*xvi, where hts.aato- 
biograph'v i.s translated from the Danish. 

FABRIZL NICOLA (1804-1885), Italian patriot, was born at 
Modena-on the 4th of April 1804. He took part in the Modena, 
insurrection of i8ji, and attempted to succour Ancona, but waa 
arrested at sea and taken to Tbuloa, whence he proceeded to 
Marseilles. Afterwards he organized 'with Mazzini the iU-fatad> 
Savoy ejepedition.. Taking refuge in Spain, he fought against the 
Carliiti, and was decorated for valour on the battlrfield (iSth- 
Jhly 1R37). At. the- end of the; Cailist War be established Ai 
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centre of conspiracy at Malta, endeavoured to dissuade Mazzini 
from the Bandiera enterprise, but aided Crispi in organizing the 
Sicilian revolution of 1^8. With a company of volunteers he 
distinguished himself in the defence of Venice, afterwards 
proceeding to Rome, where he took part in the defence of San 
Pancrazio. Upon the fall of Rome he returned to Malta, accumu¬ 
lating arms and stores, which he conveyed to Sicily, after having, 
in 1859, worked with Crispi to jsrepare the Sicilian revolution of 
i860. While Garibaldi was sailing from Genoa towards Marsala 
Fabrizi landed at Pirzolo, and, after severe fighting, joined 
Garibaldi at Palermo. Under the Garibaldian Dictatorship he 
was appointed governor^f Messina and minister of war. Return¬ 
ing to Malta after the Neapolitan plebiscite, which he had 
vainly endeavoured to postpone, he was recalled to aid Cialdini 
in suppressing brigandage. While on his way to Sicily in 1862, 
to induce Garibaldi to give up the Aspromonte enterprise, 
he was arrested at Naples by L^armora. During the war of 
1866 he became Garibaldi’s chief of staff, and in 1^7 fought at 
Mentana. In parliament he endeavoured to promote agreement 
between the chiefs of the Left, and from 1878 onwards worked to 
sepurt the return of Crispi to power, but died on the 31st of 
Ibrch 1885, two years before the realization of his object. His 
whole life was characterized ardent patriotism and unim¬ 
peachable integrity. (H. W. S.) 

JTABROT, CHARLES ANNIBAL (1580-1659), French juris- 
ocHisult, wBsIbom at Aix in Provence on the 15th of September 
1580. At an early age he made great progress in the ancient 
languages and in the civil and the canon law; and in 1602 he 
received the degree of doctor of law, and was made avocat to 
the parlemcnt of Aix. In 1609 he obtained a professorship in 
the university of his native town. He is best known by his 
translation of the Basilica, which may be said to have formed 
the code of the Eastern empire till its destruction. This work was 
published at Paris in 1647 in 7 vols. fol., and obtained for its 
author a considerable pension from the chancellor, Pierre Seguier, 
to whom it was dedicated. Fabrot likewise rendered great service 
to the science of jurisprudence by his edition of Cujas, which 
comprised several treatises of that great jurist previously un¬ 
published. He also edited the works of several Byzantine 
historians, and was besides the author of various antiquarian 
and legal treatises. He died at Paris on the 16th of January 1659. 

FABYAN, ROBERT (d. 1513), English chronicler, belonged to 
an Essex family, members of which had been connected with 
trade in London. He was a member of the Drapers company, 
alderman of I'arringdon Without, and served as sheriff in 1493- 
1494. In 1496 he was one of those appointed to make repre¬ 
sentations to the king on the new impositions on English cloth 
in Flanders. Next year he was one of the aldermen employed 
in keeping watch at the time of the Cornish i;ebellion. He 
resigned hi.-, aldermanry' in 1502, on the pretext of poverty, 
apparently in order to avoid the expense of mayoralty. He 
had, however, acquired considerable wealth with his wife 
Elizabeth Pake, by whom ho had a numerous,family. He spent 
his latter years on his estate of Halstedys at Thqydon Garnon in 
Essex. He died on the 28th of February 1513 (Inguisitiones 
post mortem for London, p. 29, edited by G.'S. Fry, 1896); his 
will, dated the nth of July 1511, was proved on the 12th of July 
1513. Fabyan’s Chronicle was first published by Richard 
Pynson in 1516 as The chronicles of England and of France. 
In this edition it ends with the reign of Richard III., and this 
probably represents the work as Fabyan left it, though with 
the omission of an autobiographical note and some religious 
verses, which form the Enimvi his history. The note and verses 
are first found in the second edition, printed by John Rastell in 
1533 with continuations down to 1509. A third edition appeared 
in 1542, and a fourth in 1559 with additions to that year. The 
cmly modern edition is that of Sir Henry Ellis, 1811. 

In the note above mentioned Fabyan himself says: “ and 
here I make an ende of the vii. parte and hole werke, the vii. 
day of November in the yere of our Lord Jesu Christes In- 
carnadon M.vc. and iiij.” This seems conclusive that in 1504 
be dillfMR''contemplate any extension of his chronicles beyond 


1485. The continuations printed by Rastell are certainly not 
Fabyan’s work. But Stow in his Collections (ap. Survey of 
London, ii. 305-306, ed. C. L. Kingsford) states that Fabyan wrote 
“ a Chronicle of London, England and of France, beginning at the 
creation and endynge in the third year of Henry VIII., which 
both I have in written hand.” In his Survey of London (i. 191, 
209, ii, 55,116) Stow several times quotes Fabyan as his authority 
for statements which are not to be found in the printed continua¬ 
tions of Rastell. Some further evidence may be found in other 
notes of Stow’s (ap. Survey of London, ii. 280, 283, 365-366), 
and in the citation by Hakluyt of an unprinted work of Fabyan 
as the authority for his note of Cabot's voyages. That Fabyan 
had continued his Chronicle to 15 ii may be accepted as certain, 
but no trace of the manuscript can now be b und. 

It is only the seventh part of Fabyan’s Chronicle, from the 
Norman Conquest onwards, that possesses any historical value. 
For his French history he followed chiefly the Compendium super 
Francorum gestis of Robert Gaguin, printed at jParis in 1497. 
For English history his best source was the old Chronicles of 
Lottdon, from which he borrowed also the arrangement of his 
work in civic form. From 1440 to 1485 he follows, as a rule 
with great fidelity, the original of the London C^onicle in 
Cotton MS. Vitellius A. XVI, (printed in Chronicles of London, 
1905, pp. 153-264). 

Fabyan’s own merits ore little more than those of an industrious 
compil^, who strung together the accounts of his different 
authorities without any critical capacity. He says expressly 
that his work was “ gaderyd without understandynge,” and 
speaks of himself as “ of cunnynge full destitute.” Nevertheless 
he deserves the praise which he has received as an early worker, 
and for having made public information which through Hall and 
Holinshed has become the common property of later historians, 
and has only recently been otherwise accessible. Bale alleges 
that the first edition was burnt by order of Cardinal Wolsey 
because it reflected on the wealth of the clergy ; this probably 
refers to his version of the Lollards Bill of 1410, which Fabyan 
extracted from one of the London Chronicles. 

See further Ellis’ Introduction ; W. Busch, England under the 
Tudors (trans. A. M. Todd, iStjj), i. 4OJ-410; and C. L. Kingsford, 
Chronicles of London, pp. xxvi-xxxii (1905). (C. L. K.) 

FACADE, a French architectural term signifying the external 
face of a building, but more generally applied to the principal 
front. 

FACCIOLATI, JACOPO (1682-1769), Italian philologist, was 
born at Torriglia, in the province of Padua, in 1682. He owed 
his admission to the seminary of Padua to Cardinal Burberigo, 
who had formed a high opinion of the boy’s talents. As professor 
of logic, and regent of the schools, Facciolati was the ornament« 
of the Paduan university during a period of forty-five^ ;j(ars. 
He published improved editions of several philologicai,WOrks, 
such as the Thesaurus Ciceronianus of Nizolius, and the pplyglot 
vocabulary known under the name of Calepino. The latter work, 
in which he was assisted by his pupil Egidio Forcellini, he 
completed in four years—1715 to 1719. It was written in seven 
languages, and suggested to the editor the idea of his opus 
magnum, the Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, which was ultimately 
published at Cardinal Priole's expense, 4 vols. fol., Padua, 1771 
(revised ed. by de Vit, 1858-1887). In the compilation of this 
work the chief burden seems to have been borne by Facciolati’s 
pupil Forcellini, to whom, however, the lexicographer allows a 
very scanty measure of justice. Perhaps the best testimony to 
the learning and industry of the compiler is the well-known 
observation that the whole body of Latinity, if it were to perish, 
might be restored from this lexicon. Facciolali's mastery of 
l.atin style, as displayed in his epistles, has fbeen very much 
admired for its purity and grace. In or about 1739 Facciolati 
undertook the continuation of Papadopoli’s history of the 
university of Padua, carrying it on to his own day. Facciolati 
was known over all Europe as one of the most enlightened and 
zealous teachers of the time; and among the many flattering 
invitations which he received, but always declined, was one from 
the king of Portugal, to accept the directorship of a colleg^l^ 
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Lisbon for the young nobility. He died in 1769. His history of 
the university was published in 1757, under the name Fasti 
Gymnasii Palavini. In 1808 a volume containing nine of his 
Epistles, never liefore published, was*issued at Padua. 

See J. E. Sandys, Hist. Class, Schol. ii. (1908). 

• FACE (from Lat. facies, derived either from facere, to make, 
or from a root fa-, meaning “ appear ”; cf. Gr. a word 

whose various meanings of surface, front, expression of coun¬ 
tenance, look or appearance, are adaptations of the application 
of the word to the external part of the front portion of the head, 
usually taken to extend from the top of the forehead to the 
point of the chin, and from ear to ear (see Anatomy : Superficial 
and Artistic ) and Physiognomy). 

FACTION (through the French, from Lat. faetio, a company 
of persons combinra for action, facere, to do; from the other 
French derivative fafon comes “ fashion ”), a term, used especi¬ 
ally with on opprobrious meaning, for a body of partisans who 
put their party aims and interests above those of the state or 
public, and employ unscrupulous or questionable means; it is 
thus a common term of reciprocal abuse between parties. In the 
history of the Roman and Later Roman empires the factions 
(Jactiones) of the circus and hippodrome, at Rome and Constuiti- 
nople, played a prominent part in politics. The factiones were 
properly the four companies into which the Chwioteers were 
divided, and distinguished by the colours they wore. Originally 
at Rome there were only two, white {albata) and red (russata), 
when each race was open to two chariots only; on the increase 
to four, the green (prasina) and blue (veneta) were added. At 
Constantinople the last two absorbed the red and white factions. 

For a brilliant description of the factions at ConstantinOTle under 
Justinian, and the part they played in the celebrated Nika riot in 
January 53*, sec Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. xl. ; and J. B. 
Bnry's Appendix lo in vol. iv. of his edition (1898), for a discus¬ 
sion of the relationship between the factiones and the demes of 
Constantinople. 

FACTOR (from Lat. facere, to make or do), strictly “ one who 
makes ”; thus in ordinaiy parlance, anything which goes to the 
composition of anything else is termed one of its “ factors,” 
and in mathematics the term is used of those quantities which, 
when multiplied together, produce a given product. In a special 
sense, however—and that to which this article is devoted— 
“ factor ” is the name given to a mercantile agent (of the class 
known as “ general agents ”) employed to buy or sell goods 
for a commission. When employed to sell, the possession of the 
goods is entrusted to him by his principal, and when employed 
to buy it is his duty to obtain possession of the goods and to 
consign them to his principal. In this he differs from a iroier 
(q.v.), who has not such possession, and it is this distinguishing 
characteristic which gave rise in England to the series of statutes 
known as the Factors Acts. By these acts, consolidated and 
extended by the act of 1889, third parties buying or taking 
pledges from factors are protected as if the factor were in reality 
owner ; but these enactments have in no way affected the 
contractual relations between the factor and his employer, 
and it will be convenient to define tliem before discussing the 
position of third parties as affected by the act. 

1. Factor and Principal 

A factor is appointed or dismissed in the same way as any 
other agent. He may be employed for a single transaction or to 
transact all his principal’s business of a certain class during a 
limited period or till such time as his authority may be deter¬ 
mined. A factor’s duty is to sell or buy as directed ; to carry out 
with care, skill and good faith any instructions he may receive ; 
to receive or make payment ; to keep accounts, and to hand over 
to his principal the balance standing to his principal’s credit, 
without any deduction save for commission and expenses. All 
express instructions he must carry out to the full, provided they 
do not involve fraud or illegality. On any point not covered by 
his express instructions he must follow the usual practice of his 
particular business, if not inconsistent with his instructions or 
his position as factor. Many usages of businesses in which 
factors are employed have bera proved in court, and may now I 


be regarded as legally established. For instance, he n>ay, unless 
otherwise direct^, sell in his own name, give warranties as to 
goods sold l{y him, sell by sample (in most busiivesses), give such 
credit as is usual in his business, receive paymeyt in cash or as 
customary, and give receipts in full discharge, sell by indorsement 
of bills of lading, and insure the goods. It is his duty to clear the 
goods at the customs, take charge of tliem and keep them 
safely, give such notices to his principal and others as may be 
required, and if necessary take legal proceedings for the protection 
of the goods. On the other hand, he has not authority to delegate 
his employment, or to barter ; and as between himself and his 
princi;^ he has no right to pledge the go^s, although as between 
the principal and the pledgee, an unauthorized pledge made by 
the factor may by virtue of the Factors Act 1889 be binding 
upon the principal. It is, moreover, inconsistent with his 
employment as agent that he should buy or sell on his own 
account from or to his principal. A factor has no right to follow 
any usage which is inconsistent with the ordinaiy duties and 
authority of a factor unleu his prindpolhas exprusly or impliediy 
given his consent. 

On the dim perfumance of his duties the factor isM«Rtitied to 
his commiuion, which is usually a percentage on lhe velue,of:tfaa 
goods sold or bought by him on account of his principal, ispdoM 
m amount by the usages of each businus. Semetimes tiMia^or 
makes himself personally responsible for the solvency of the 
perwns wi^ whom he deals, in order that his pfinapal may 
avoid the rbk entailed by the usual trade credit. In su^ a case 
the factor is said to be employed on del credere terms, and is 
entitled to a higher rate of commission, usually aj% extra. 
Such an arrangement is not a contract of guarantee within the 
Statute of Frauds, and therefore need not be in writing. Besides 
his remuneration, the factor is entitled to be reimbursed by his 
principal for any expenses, and to be indemnified against any 
liabilities which he may have properly incurred in the execution 
of his principal’s instructions. For the purpose of enforcing his 
rights a factor has, without legal proceedings, two remedies. 
Firstly, by virtue of his general lien {q.v.) he may hold any of his 
principal’s goods which come to his hands as security for the 
payment to him of any commission, out-of-pocket expenses, 
or even general balance of account in his favour. Although he 
cannot sell the goods, he may refuse to give them up until he is 
paid. Secondly, where he has consigned goods to his principal 
but not been paid, he may “ slap in transit ” subject to the same 
rules of law as an ordinary vendor ; that is to say, he must exer¬ 
cise his right before the transit ends ; and his right may be 
defeated by his principal transferring the document of title to 
the goods to some third person, who takes it in good faith and 
for valuable consideration (Factors Act i88y, section 10). If the 
factor does not carry out his principal's instructions, or carries 
them out so negligently or unskilfully tliat his principal gets no 
benefit thereby, the factor loses his commission and his right 
to reimbursement and indemnity. If by such failure or negli¬ 
gence the principal suffers any loss, the latter may recover it as 
damages. So too if the factor fails to render proper accounts his 
principal may by proper legal proceedings obtain an account 
and payment of what is found due ; and threatened breaches 
of duty may be summarily stopped by an injunction. Criminal 
acts by the factor in relation to his principal’s goods are dealt 
with by section 78 of the Larceny Act i860. 

II. Principal and Third Party 

{a) At Common Law. —The actual authority of a factor is 
defined by the same limits as his duty, the nature of which has 
been just described ; i.e. firstly, by his principal’s express 
instructions ; secondly, by the rules of law and usages of trade, 
in view of which those instructions were expressed. But his 
power to bind his principal as regards third parties is often wider 
than his actual authority ; for it would not be reasonable that 
third parties should be prejudiced by secret instructions, given 
in derogation of the authority ordinarily conferred by the custom 
of trade; and, as regards them, the factor is said to have 
“ apparent ” or “ ostensible ” authority, or to be held out as having 
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authority to do what is customary, even though he may in fact 
have been expressly forbidden so to do by his principal. But 
thi.s rule is subject to the proviso that if the third party have 
notice of the,, factor's actimi instructions, the “ apparent" 
authority will not be greater than the actual. “ The general 
principle of law,” said Lord Blackburn in the case Of Cole v. 
Norlfi-Wfstern Bank, 1H75, L.K. 10, L.P. 363, “ is that when the 
true owner has clothed any one with apparent authority to act 
as his agent, he is Imund to those who deal with the agent on 
the assumption that he really is an agent with that au&ority, 
to the same extent as if the apparent authority were real.” 
Under such circum.stanfes the principal is for reasons of common 
fairness precluded, or, in legal phraseology, esUipped, from 
denying his agent’s authority. On the same principle of estoppel, 
but not by reason of any trade usages, a course of dealing which 
fias Iwen followed between a factor and a third party with the 
assent of the principal will give the factor apparent authority 
to continue dealing on the same terms even after the principal’s 
assent has been withdrawn ; provided that the third party has no 
notice of the withdrawal. 

Such apparent authority binds the principal both as to acts 
done in excess of the actual authority and also when the actual 
authority has entirely ceased. For instance, A. B. receives goods 
from C. D. with instructions not to sell below is. per Ib ; A. B. 
sells nt loid., the market price ; the buyer is entitled to the goods 
at lojd., hJeanse A. B. had apparent nuthorih', although he 
exceeded his actual authority. On the same principle the buyer 
would get a good title by buying from A. B. goods entrusted to 
him by C. IL, even though at the time of the .sale C. 1 ). had 
revoked A. B.’s authority and instructed him not to sell at all. 
In either case the factor is held out as having authority to sell, 
and the principal cannot afterwards turn round and say that his 
factor had no sudh authority. As in the course of his business 
the factor m\!Bt necessarily make representations preliminaiy 
to the contracts into which ho enters, so the principal will be 
bound by any such representations as may be within the factor’s 
actual or apparent authority to the same degree as by the 
factor’s contracts. 

(h) Under the Factors Act rSSp. —The main object of the 
Factors Acts, in .so far as they relate to transactions carried 
out by factors, has been to add to the number of cases in which 
third parties honestly buying or lending money on the security 
of goods may get a good title from persons in whose pos.session 
the goods are with the consent, actual or apparent, of the real 
owners, thus calling in aid the principle of French law that 
“ possession vaut litre ” as against the doctrine of the English 
common law that “ nemo dat quod non hahet." The chief change 
in the law relating specially to factors has been to put pledges 
By factors on the same footing as sales, so as to bind a principal 
to third parties by his factor’s pledge as by his factor’s sale. 
The Factors Act i88g in part re-enacts and in part extends the 
provi.sions of the earlier acts of i8t3, 1825, 1842 and 1877 ; 
and is, so far as it relates to sales by factors, in large measure 
merely declaratory of the law as it previously existed. Its most 
important provisions concerning factors are as follows ;— 

Section L, s s. i. The expression mercantife agent shall mean a 
'mercanlile agtnit having in the customary course of his business 
as such agent authority oitlier to sell goods, or to consign goods 
lor the purpose of sale, or to buy goods, or to raise money en tlu- 
■security ot goods ; 

2. A person shall be deemed lo be in possession of goods or of 
tile documciifs or title to goods when the goods or doeument.s are 
in his actual custody or are held by any other person subject to hi.s 
control or for him on his behalf. 

4 The expression " document of title ” shall include any bill of 
lading, dock warrant, warehouse keeper's certificate, and sv’armnl 
<jr order for tlie delivery of goods, and any other document used m 
■the ordinary course of inisintsis as jiroof of the possession or .control 
ol goods, or autliorizing or purporting to authorize, either by in¬ 
dorsement or by delivery, the possessor of the document to transfer 
or receive goods therelpl represented. 

Section n., s.B. I. Where a mercantile agent is, with the consent 
of the owner, in possession of goods or of tlie documents or title to 
oods, any sale, pledge or olher disposition of the goods made by 
im when acting in the ordinary course of business of a mercantile 
agent shall, subject to the provisions of this aeft, be as 'Ntilid as if 


he were expressly laathorieed by the avmer of the -goodB to mtiliie 
the same ; provided tlmt the person taking under the dispasition 
acts in good faith, and has not at the time of the di.siiosilion notice 
that the person making th(^ disposition has not authority to make 
the same. 

2. Where a mercantile agent has, with the consent of the owner, 
been in possession of goods or of the documerrts of title to good.s,, 
any sale, pledge or other disposition which would have been valid 
if the consent had continued, shall be valid notwithstanding the 
determination of the consent; provided that the person taking 
under the di.sposition has not at the time thereof notice tliat the 
consent has been determined. 

3. Where a mercantile agent has obUmed possession of any 
documents of title to goods by reason of his being or having been, 
witli tlie consent of the owner, in pos.session of the goods repriv 
seiited Ihercliy, or of any olher documents of title (o the goofls, his 
possession of the first-mentioned documents shall, lor the purposes 
of the act, be deemed to be with the consent of the owner. 

m. ENFfIRCEMICNT CiF CONTRACTS 

1. Where a factor mnltes a contract in the name of his 
principal and himself signs as agent only, he drops out as soon 
as the contract is made, and the principal and third party alone 
can sue or be sued upon it. As factors usually contract in their 
own name this is not a common case. It is characteristic of 
brokers rather than of factors. 

2. Whore a factor makes a contract for the principal without 
disclosing his principal's name, the third party may, on dis¬ 
covering the principal, elect whctlicr he will treat the factor or 
his principal as the party to the contract; provided that if the 
fad or contr.act expressly as factor, so as to exclude the idea that 
he is personally rc.sponsilile, lie will not be liable. The principal 
may sue upon the contract, so also may tlie factor, unless the 
principal first intervene. 

3. Where a factor makes a contract in his own name without 
disclosing the existence of his principal, the third party may, 
on discovering the existence of the principal, elect whether he 
will sue the factor or the principal. Eitlier principal or factor 
may sue the third party upon the contract. But if the factor 
has been permitted by the principal to hold liiinself out as tlie 
principal, and the per.son dealing with tho factor lias believed 
ithat tlie factor was the principid and has acted on that belief 
before ascertaining his mistake, then in an action by the principal 
the third piarty may set up any defences he would have had 
against the factor if the factor liad brought tlie action on his own 
account as principal. 

4. Wliere a factor has a lien upon the goods .and their proceeds 
for advances made to tlie prhicipal it will be no defence to an 
action by him for the third party to plead that he has paid the 
principal, unless the factor by his conduct led the third party lo 
believe that he agreed to a settlement being made with his 
principal. 

5. The factor who acts for a foreign principal will always be 
personally hablc unless it is clear that the third party lias agreed 
to look only to the principal. 

6 If a factor contract by deed under seal he alone can sue 
or be sued upon tlie contract; but mercantile praotice makes 
contracts by deed uncommon. 

AinHoKiTiES. — Stoi'v, Commentaries on the Law 0/ Agency 
(Bo.stou, 1882) ; Boyd and T’earson, The Factors Acts iSjf to 
jtiyy (London, 1884) ; Blackwell, The Law relating to Fuitors 
('lamdon, 18071. i(L. F. S.) 

FACTORY ACTS, the name given generally to a .long series 
of acts constituting one of the most important chapters in .the 
history of English labour legislation (see Labour LEOiSLAriON) ; 
the term “ factory ” itself being short for manufactory, a building 
or collection of buildings in which men or women are employed 
in industry. 

FACULA (diminutive of jax, Lat. for ” tOrofi ”), in-astronomy, 
a minute shining spot on the sun is disk, markedly brighter .than 
the-j^otosphere in general, usually appearing m-groups. Faculae 
ere most frequent in the neighbourhood of spots. (Sec Son.) 

FA(Hn,TY (through the French, from the Lat. jaeidtas, 
ability to do anything, from >fac&is,>taBY., fneere, to'do:; another 
dorm of the word m Chat faciliias, facility, ease, keeps the erigindl 
meaning), power or capacity of mind or body for parikular kin^ 
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'of activity, feeling, &c. bi the ently history dP psychology the 
101111 was applied to various mental processes considered as 
causes or conditions of the mind—a tjeatment of “ dass concepts 
of mental phenomena as if they were*real forces producing thwe 
phenomena ” (G. F. Stout, Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 17). 

• In medieval Latin facultas was used to translate Sivofus in the 
Aristotelian application of the word to a branch of learning or 
knowledge, and thus it is particularly applied to the various 
departments of knowledge as taught in a university and to the 
body of teachers of the particular art or science taught. The 
principal “ faculties ” in the medieval universities were theology, 
canon and cii il law, medicine and arts (see Univkr.sities). A 
further extension of this use is to the body of members of any 
jjarticular profession. 

In law, “ faculty ” is a dispensation or licence to do that 
which is not permitted by the common law. The word in this 
sense is used only in ecclesiastical law^ A faculty may be granted 
to be ordained deacon under twenty-three years of age ; to 
hold two livings at once (usually called a licence or dispensation, 
but granted under the seal of the office of faculties; see 
Benefice) ; to be married at any place or time (usually called a 
special licence ; see M.tsHTAGE ; Licence) ; to act as a notary 
public (q.n.). Any alteration in a church, such as an addition 
or diminution in the fabric or the utensils or ornaments of the 
church, cannot strictly be made without the legal sanction of the 
ordinary, which can only be expressed by the issue of a faculty. 
So a faculty would be required for a vault, for the removal of a 
body, for the puqio.se of erecting monuments, for alterations 
in a parsonage hou.se, for brick grave.s, for the apportionment 
of a seat, iV’c. Cathedrals, however, are exempt from the neces.sity 
for a facultv before making alterations in the fabric, utensils or 
ornaments. 

The court of faculties is the court of the archbishop for granting 
faculties. It is a court in which there is no litigation or holding 
of pleas. Its chief officer i.s called the master of faculties, atid 
he i.s one and the same with the judge of the court of arches. 
Attached to the court of faculties are a registrar and deputy 
registrars, a chief clerk and record-keeper, and a seal keeper. 
In Scotland the society of advocate.s of the court of scs.sion, and 
local bodies of legal practitioners, are described as faculties. 

PAED, THOMAS (1S26-1000), British painter, bom in Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire, was the brother of John Faed, R.S.A., and 
received his art education in the school of design, Edinburgh. 
He wa.s elected an associate of the Royal .Scottish Academy in 
1849, came to London three years later, was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy in r86i, and academician in 1864, and 
retired in 1893. He had much success as a painter of domestic 
genre, and had considerable executive capacity. Three of his 
pictures, “ The Silken Gown,” “ Faults on Both Sides,” and “ The 
Highland Mother,” arc in the National Gallery of British Art. 

S^ee William L). MciCav, Tka Scottish School of Painting 

FAENZA (anc. Pavmlia), a city and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, in the province of Ravenna, from which it is 31 m. S.W. 
by rail, 110 ft. above sea-level. It is 31 m. S.E. of Bologna by 
rail, on the line from Bologna to Rimini, and it is the junction 
of a line to Florence 'through the Apennines. Pop. (rgoi) 
21,809 (town), 39,757 (commune). The town is surrounded by 
walls which date from 1456. The cathedral of S. Costanzo 
stands in the spacious Piazza Vittorio Emanuele in the centre 
of the town. It was begun in 1474 by ‘Giuliano da Maiano; 
the facade is, however, incomplete. In the interior is the 
beautiful curly Renaissance tomb ot S. Savinus with reliefs 
showing scenes from his life, of fine and fresh execution, by 
Benedetto da Maiano ; and later tomhs by P. Bariloto, a local 
sculptor. Opposite the cathedral is a fountain with bronze 
ornamentation of 1583-1^21. The clock tower alongside the 
cathedral lielongs to the 17th century. Beyond it is the Palazzo 
Comunale, formerly the residence of the Manfredi, but entirely 
reconstructed. The other dnnrhes of the town have been mostly 
Testored, but S. Michele (and the Palazzo Manfredi opposite it) 
aie fine early Renaissance buildings in brickworL The munic^al 
art .gallery contains an altar-piece by Girolamo da Treviso (who 


kbo painted a ■fresco in the Chieea della Comnienda), 'a wooden 
St Jerome by Donatello, and a bust of the young St Jo^ by 
Antonio R(^sel 1 ino (?), and some fine specimens of majolica, 
a variety of which, faience, takes its name froiB the town. It 
was largely manufactured in the 15th and i6th centuries, and 
the industry lias been revived in modem times witii success. 

llie ancient Faventia, on the Via Aemilia, was, obviously 
from its name founded by tlie Romans and had the citizenship 
before the Social War. It was the scene of the defeat lof C. 
Papirius Carbo and C. Norbanus by Q. Caeoilius Metellus Pius 
in 82 n.c. In the census of Vespasian a woman of Faventia is 
said to have given her age as 135. Pliny^peaks of the whiteness 
of its linen, and the productiveness of its vines is mentioned. 
It is noticeable that some of the fields in tlie territory of the 
ancient Faventia still preserve the exact size of the ancient 
Roman cenliiria of 200 iugcri (E. Bormann in Corp. Inser. Lai. 
xi., Berlin, 1888, p. 121). When the exarchate was established, 
the town liecame part of it, and in 748 it was taken by Liutprand. 
Desiderius gave it to the church with tlie duchy of Ferrara. 
In the II til century it began to increase in importance. In tlie 
wars of the 12th and i3tb centuries it at first took the imperial 
side, but in 1240 it stood a long siege from Frederick IL and 
was only taken after eight months. After further struggles 
between Guclphs and Ghibellines, the Manfredi made themselves 
masters of the place early in the 14th century, and remained in 
power until 1501, when the town was taken by CResar Borgia 
and the last legitimate members of the house of the Manfredi 
were drowned m the Tilier; and, alter falling for a few years 
into the hands of the Venetians, it became a part of the states 
of the church in 1509, (T. As.) 

FAEROE (also written Faroe or The Faeroes, Danish 
Faeroerne or FarSerne, “ the .sheep islands ”), a group of islands 
in the North Sea belonging to Denmark. They are situated 
lietwecn Iceland and the Shetland Islands, about aoo m. N.W. 
of the latter, about the intersection of 7“ E. with 62° N. The 
total land area of the group is 511 sq. m., and tliere are twenty- 
one islands (excluding small rocks and reefs), of which seventeen 
are inhabited. The population in 1K80 amounted to 11,220;, 
and in 1900 to 15,230. The principal islands .are Striirao, on 
which is the cliief town, Thorshavn, with a population of 16567 
Osterb, Siidero, Vaagb, Sandb and Bordb. They consi.st through¬ 
out of rocks and hills, separated from each otlier by narrow valleys 
or ravines ; but, though the hills rise abruptly, there are often 
on their summits, or at different stages of their ascent, plains of 
considerable magnitude. Almost everywhere they present to 
the sea perpendicular cliffs, broken into fantastic forms, affording 
at every turn, to those who sail along the coast, the :most 
picturesque and varied scenery. The highest hills are Slattare- 
tindur in Osterb, and Kopende and Skellingfjeld in Strbmfi, 
which rise respectively to 2894, 2592 and 2520 ft. The sea 
pierces the islands in deep fjords, or separates them narrow 
inlets through which tidal currents set with great violence, at 
speeds up to seven or eight knots an hour; and, as communica¬ 
tions are maintained ahnost wholly by boat, Uie natives Irnve 
need of expert watermanship. There are several lakes in which 
trout are abundant, and char also occur ; the largest is Sbrvaajg 
Lake in Vaagb, which is close to the sea, and discharges into it 
by a sheer fall of about 160 ft. Trees are scarce, and there is 
evidence that they formerly flourished where they cannot do 
so now. 

The fundamental formation is a scries of RTcat sheets of columnar 
basalt, 70 to 100 ft. thick, in which are intercalated thin beds of tuff. 
Upon the basalt rests the so-called Coal formation, 35 to 50 ft. thick ; 
the lower part of this is mainly fireclay and .sandstone, the upper 
part is weathered clay with thin layers of brown coal and shale. 
The coal is found in SiiderO and in some of the other islands in 
suificient quantity to make it a matter of exploitation. Above these 
beds there are layers of dolerite, 15 to 20 ft. thick, with nodular 
segregations and abundant cavities which are often hned with 
zeohtes. As the rocks lie in a horizontal position, on most of the 
islands of the group only the basalts or dolerite are visible. The 
crater from which the volcanic rocks wore outpoured probably lieu 
off the ^eroe Bank some distance to the south-wmt of Siiderd, 
The basalts are submarine flows which formed the basis of the land 
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upon which grew the vegetation which gave liee to the coaie ; the 
fusion of dolerite which covered up the Coal formation was sub¬ 
aerial. The existing land features, with the fjords, are due to ice 
erosion in the glacial period.t e 

The climatris oceanic; fogs are conunon, violent storms are 
ftiequent at all seasons. July and August are the only true 
summer montiis, but the winters am not very severe. It seldom 
freezes for more than one ma^, and the harbours are rarely 
ice-bound, "nje methods of agriculture are extremely primitive 
and less titan 5 % of the tc^l ama is under cultivation. As the 
plotted! ^-suited to the rutt^ surface of the land, the ground 
unusually turned up witii the Spade, care being taken not to 
dttftrby the roots of ilie grass, as hay is the principal crop. 
Horses and cows are few, and the cows give little milk, in conse¬ 
quence of the coarse hay upon which they are fed. The number 
of sheep, however, justifies the name of the islands, some indi¬ 
viduals having flocks of from three to five hundred, and the total 
number in the islands considerably exceeds ten thousand. 
The northern hare (Lepus dpinus) is pretty abundant in Stromo 
and Ostero, having been introduced into the islands about 
1840-1850. The catching of the numerous sea-birds which build 
their nests upon the face of the cliffs forms an important source 
of subsistence to the inhabitants. Sometimes the fowler is let 
down from the top of the cliff; at other times he climbs the 
rocks, or, where possible, is pushed upwards by poles made for 
the purpos^ The birds and the contents of the nests are taken 
in nets mounted on poles; shooting is not practised, lest it 
should permanently scare the birds away. Fowling has some¬ 
what decreased in modern times, as the fisheries have risen in 
importance. The puffin is most commonly taken for its feathers. 
The cod fishery is especially important, dried fish being exported 
in large quantity, and the swim-bladders made into gelatine, 
and also used and exported for food. The whaling industry 
came into importance towards the close of the ii;th century, 
and stations for the extraction of the oil and whalebone have 
been established at several points, under careful regulations 
designed to mitigate the pollution of water, the danger to live¬ 
stock from eating the blubber, &c. The finner whale is the species 
most commonly taken. 

The trade of the Faeroe Islands was for some time a monopoly 
in the hands of a mercantile house at Copenhagen, and this 
monopoly was afterwards assumed by the Danish government, 
but by the law of the aist of March 1855 all restrictions were 
removed. The produce of the whaling and fishing industries, 
woollen goods, lamb skins and feathers, are the chief exports, 
while in Thorshavn the preserving of fish and the manufacture 
of carpets are earried on to some extent. Thorshavn is situated 
on the S.E. side of Stromo, upon a narrow tongue of land, 
having creeks on each side, where ships may be safely moored. 
It is the seat of the chief government and ecclesiastical officials, 
and hiis a government house and a hospital. The houses arc 
generally built of wood and roofed with birch bark covered with 
turf. The character of the people ts marked hy simplicity of 
manners, kindness and hospitality. They are healthy, .and the 
population increases stcadil)-. 'I’he Faeroes form an amt (county) 
of Denmark. They have also a local parliament (lagthing), 
consisting of the amimaiin and nineteen other members. Among 
other duties, this body elects a representative to the upper house 
of parliament {huidslhiiig) in Denmark ; the people choose by 
vote a representative in the lower house {folkeihhig). The 
islands are included in the 1 tanish bishopric of Zealand. 

Ilislary. —The early history of the Faeroes is not clear. It 
appears that about the beginning of the gth century Grim 
Kamban, a Norwegian emigrant who had left his country to 
escape the tyranny of Harold Haarfager, settled in the islands. 
It is said that a small colony of Irish and Scottish monks were 
found in Sudero and dispersed by him. The Faeroes then already 
bore their name of Sheep Islands, as these animals had been 
found to flourish here exceedingly. Early in the nth century 
Sigmund or Sigismund Bresterson, whose family had flourished 
in the southern islands but had been almost exterminated hy 
See Mans von Post, “ Om Fiirdarncs uppkomst," Geologiska 
Fdreningens i Stockholnt Fdrhandlingar, vol, xxiv, (1902). 


invaders from the northern^ was sent from Norway, whither ne 
esca^, to take possession of the islands for 01 ^ Trygvason, 
king of Norway. Ik introduced Christianity, and, tiiough be 
was subsequently murderld, Norwegian supremacy was upheld, 
and continued till 1386, aiten tiie isknd.s were transferred to 
Oenmaric. English ^venturers gave great trouble to the in-' 
habitants m the i6tii centniy, and the name of Magnus Heineson, 
a native of StrdntiS, who was sent by Frederick II. to clear the 
seas, is still cdebiated in many songs and stories. There was 
formerly a at KiticebS, S. of Thorshavn, where remains 

of the cathediu may be seen; but it was i^lkhed at the 
introductiwi of Protestantism by Clmstian III. Denmark re¬ 
tained possession of the Faeroes at the peace of Kiel in 1815. 
The native literature of the islands consists of the Faereyinga 
Saga, dealing with the period of Sigmund Bresterson, and a 
number of popular songs and legends of early origin. 

BiBLiOGRAfHY.—Lucas Jacobson Debes, Feroa Reserata (Copen¬ 
hagen, 1673 ; Eng. transl. London, 1673); Toriaeus, De rebus gestis 
Faereyensium (Copenhagen, 1693); I. Landt, Beskrivelse over 
FirSerne (1800), and Descriptiot>s of the Feroe Islands (London, 
1810); A. J. Symington, Pen and Pencil Sketches of Faroe and Iceland 
(1862); J. Russel-Jcaffreson, The Farbe Islands (1901) ; J, Falk 
ROnne, Beskrivelse over Fdroerne (Copenhagen, 1902); C. H. 0 .slt'n- 
feld, E. Warming and others, Botany of the Faeroes (Copenhagen, 
1901-1903); Annandalc, The Faroes and Iceland Vxiord, 1905). 
The Faereyinga Saga was translated by F. York Powell (London, 
1896); for folk-songs and legends see S. Kraeth, Die far bite hen 
Lieder von Sigurd (Padcrljorn, 1877) ; V. U. Hammersliaimb, 
Faerdisk Anthologi (Copenhagen, 1886-1891). 

FAESULAE (mod. Fiesule, q.v.), an ancient city of Etruria, 
on the height 3 m. to the N.E. of Florentia, 970 ft. above .sea- 
level. Remains of its walls are preserved on all sides, especially 
on the N.E., in one place to a height of 12 to 14 courses. The 
blocks are often not quite rectangular, and the courses sometimes 
change; but the general tendency is horizontal and the walls 
are not of remote antiquity, the irregularities in them being 
rather due to the hardness of the material employed, the rock of 
the hill itself. Tlie courses vary in height from i to 3 ft., and 
some blocks are as long as 12J ft. In this portion of the wall are 
two drains, below one of which is a phallus. The site of an ancient 
gate, and the road below it, can be traced; a little farther E. 
was an archway, conjectured by Dennis to be a gate of the Roman 
period, destroyed in 1848. Thcwhole circuit of thewalls extended 
ffir about if m. The Franciscan monastery (1130 ft.) occupie? 
the site of the acropolis, once encircled by a triple wall, of which 
no truces are now visible. Here was also the Capiiolium of 
Roman times, as an inscription found here in 1879 records {C or pus 
Jnscr. Lot, xi., Berlin, 1888, No. 1545) The Roman theatre, 
below the cathedral to the N.IC., has 19 tiers of stone scats and is 
37 yds. in diameter. Above it is an embanking wall of irregular 
masonry, and below it some remains of Roman baths, including 
five parallel vaults of concrete. Just outside the town on the E. 
a reservoir, roofed b)’ the convergence of its sides, which were of 
large regular blocks, was discovered in 1832, but filled in again. 
Over 1000 .silver denarii, all coined before 63 e.c., were found 
at Faesulac in 1829. A small museum contains the objects found 
in the excavations of the theatre. 

Though Faesulae was an Etruscan city, wc have no record of 
it in history until 215 b.c., when the Gauls passed near it in 
their march on Rome. Twelve years later Hannibal seems to 
have taken this route in his march south after the victory of the 
Trebia. It appears to have suffered at the hands of Rome in the 
Social War, and Sulla expelled some of the inhabilants from 
their lands to make room for his veterans, but some of the latter 
were soon driven out in their turn by the former occupiers. 
Both the veterans, who soon wasted what they had acquired, 
and the dispossessed cultivators joined the paytisans of Catiline, 
and Manlius, one of his supporters, made*his headquarters at 
laesulae. Under the empire we hear practically nothing of it; 
in A.D. 405 Radagaisus was crushed in the neighbouring bilk, 
and Belisarius besieged and took it in a.d. 539. 

See L. A. Milan!, Bendiconti dei Lined, see. vi. vol. lx. (1900), 
289 seq., on the discovery of an archaic altar of the Locus sacer of 
Florence, belonging to . 4 ncharia (Angerona), the goddess of Piesole, 

(T. As.) 
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FAFNlR, in ScancliiAyUkh inytholog}^, the ion Of the |mt 
Hretdmar. He was the Koohiian of the hoaid .tif the l^e^tes 
and was killed by ligiirf. * 

FAGOBtQ (from mOhiifa^ ■" wowy ") frf imoeriadn 

etymolc^), in Et^^idi fihUk; idiou^ A iystem hiMfer wdifeh, 
‘g^erally wth frxeiuH «ptovai,Qj thehtt^joritiel/a Jthior boy 
pCTforms certain dutitt tm A iewdt. Ih. d^^ thii* cOktaht 
varies slightly in tire, thiereht sAoiids; but' ftA 
maintenimce of diatWinp tartoi% the boys themsiSves^'the 
same. Dir Arnold of defined'fa^i^ as '“the MWer 

given by the supreme authorities Of the school to the Sixth ^rm, 
to be exercised by them over the lower boys, for the sake of 
securing a regular government among the boys themselves, 
and avoiding the evils of anarchy; in otner words, of the lawless 
tyranny of brute force.” Flagging was a fully established system 
at Eton and Winchester in the i6th century, and is probably a 
good deal older. That the advantages of thus granting the 
boys a kind of autonomy have stood the test of time is obvious 
from the fact that in almost all the great public schools founded 
during the 19th century, fagging has been deliberately adopted 
by the authorities. The right to fag carries with it certain 
well-defined duties. The fag-master is the protector of his 
fags, and responsible for their happiness and good conduct. In 
cases of bullying or injustice their appeal is to him, not to the 
form or house master, and, except in the gravest cases, all such 
cases are dealt with by the fag-mastcr on his own responsibility 
and without report to the master. Until recent years a fag’s 
duties included such humble tasks as blacking boots, brushing 
clothes, and cooking breakfasts, and there was no limit as to 
hours : almost all the fag’s spore time being so monopolized. 
This is now changed. Fagging is now restricted to such light 
tasks as running errands, bringing tea to the “ master’s ” study, 
and fagging at cricket or football. At Eton there is no cricket 
fagging, and at most schools it is made lighter by all the fags 
taking their turn in regular order for one hour, so that each boy 
has to “ fag ” but once in so many weeks. At Rugby there is 
‘‘ study-fagging ’’—two fags being assigned to each Sixth Form 
boy and made responsible for the sweeping out and tidying up 
of his study alternately each week,—and “ night-fagging ”— 
running errands for the Sixth between 8.30 and 9.30 eveiy 
ei'ening,—and each boy can choose whether he will be a study¬ 
ing or night-fag. The right to fag is usually restricted to the 
.‘•hxth Form, but at Iflon the privilege is also granted the F'ifth, 
and at Marlborough and elsewhere the J'lleven have a right to 
fag at cricket, whether in the .Sixth nr not. 

FAGGOT, a bundle of .sticks used for firewood. The word 
i^ adapted from the Fr. /ngot, and appears in Italian as fagnilo, 
the nutne gii'cn to the bassoon (q.v.). “ Faggot ” is frequently 
used with reference to the burning of heretics, and recanted 
li!'retirs wore an embroidered faggot on the arm as a symbol 
of the punishment they had escajied. In the iSth century the 
wo'.d is used of a “ dummy ” soldier, appearing on the rolls of a 
iigirnciit. It is this use, coupled with the idea of a bundle of 
slicks ns being capable of subdivision, that appears in the 
e.'cpressinii '■ faggot-i'ote,” a vote artificially created by the 
minute splitting up of property so a.s to give a bare qualification 
for the franchise. 

FAGNIEZ, GUSTAVE CHARLES (1842- ), French historian 

and econonnst, was born in Paris on the 6th of October 1842. 
Trained at tin. Fenlc dcs Chartes and the £eole dcs Hautes 
Eludes, he made his first appearance in the world of schnharship 
us the null s- of an excellent book called Guides stir Vindustrie 
ft la classc Diihririelle <7 Paris an Xlll‘ ct an Xn'‘ siecle (1877). 
This work, enriipo.scd almost entirely from documents, many 
unpublished, opened a new field for historical study. Twenty 
yeans later he supplemented this book by an interesting collection 
of Documnils ridatifs d rhistnire dc rindnstrie el da commerce at 
France (2 vols., 1898-1900), and in 1897 he published I.’ticonomie 
sociale de la France sous Henri IV, a ^•olume containing the 
results of very minute re.search. He did not, however, confine 
himself to economic history. His Te Pdre Joseph et Richelieu 
(1894), though somewhat frigid and severe, is based on a mass 


of unputilished informii^ooi, ai^d. khbwt iemartadiJe 

gro^ In 1B7S hii Journal ^antwi ie Jtdn 

da Ste Ca&a)ine-ia 4 arCttutwa wu puUuhed in^veL iy. of m 

Mimauet it ia sociM de rhkUlrajia Paris at Pfomeic, 

He' vrdte' hfnhertus anidles if 

hk vnfr odth^biielvn^^rioiieTaii^^ 

other learned'AeVkvrt, Audi as 

and the fownid its saeants. Fa iphx w ittfmmW' 

the Acafenie des Sfeiettees Morales et TOft fe ote^ ‘ 

FAOUET, tiMILE (1847- ), ¥nl»ak‘-i'6iMf ' 

letters, was bom at La Rodhe aur Yon on tfrd aflih of Decembdr 
1847. He was educated at the normal sokoolfri Paris, and after' 
teaching for some time in La Rochelle and Bordeaux he came to 
Paris. After acting as'assistant professor of poetiT in ifre unli* 
versity he became professor in 1897. He was elected to "the 
academy in 1900, and received the ribbon of the Legion of Honour 
in the next year. He acted as dramatic critic to the SaUUp 
from 1892 he was literary critic to the Revue Ueue ; and in 1896 
took the place of M, Jules Lemaitre on the Journal des dihats. 
Among his works are monographs on Flaubert (1899), Aniri 
Chinier (1902), Zola (1903); an admirably concise Histoire de la 
littirature franfaise depuis le XVIP siecle jusqu’d nos jours] 
series of literary studies on the 17th, i8th and 19th centuries; 
Questions politiques (1809); Propos littiraires (3 series, 1902- 
1905 ); Le Liberalisme (11)02) ] and L’Anliclertcalisn]^(i)o 6 ). 

See A. Sdctie, £mile Faguel (1904). 

FA-HIEN (fl. A.n. 399-414), Chinese Buddhist monk, pilgrim- 
traveller, and writer, author of one of the earliest and most 
valuable Chinese accounts of India. He started from Changgan 
or Si-gan-fu, then the capital of the Tsin empire, and passing the 
Great Wall, crossed the “ River of Sand ” or Gobi Desert beyond, 
that home of “ evil demons and hot winds,” which he vividly 
describes,—where the only way-marks were the bones of the 
dead, wliere no bird appeared in the air above, no animal on the 
ground below. Arriving at Khotan, the tra^’cIler witnessed a 
great Buddhist festival; here, as in Yarkand, Afghanistan and 
other parts thoroughly Islamized before the close of the middle 
ages, Fa-llien shows us Buddhism still prevailing. India was 
reached by a perilous descent of “ ten thousand cubits ” from the 
“ wall-like hills ” of the Hindu Kush into the Indus valley (about 
A.D. 402): and the pilgrim passed (he next ten years in the 
“ central ” Buddhist realm,—making journeys to Peshawur and 
Afghanistan (especially the Kabul region) on one side, and to the 
Ganges valley on another. His especial concern was the explora¬ 
tion of the scenes of Buddha’s life, the copying of Buddhist 
texts, and coni'erse with the Buddhist monks and sages whom 
the Bralimin reaction had not yet driven out. Thus we find him 
at Buddha’s birthplace on the Kohana, north-west of Benares; 
in Patna and on the Vulture Peak near Patna ; at the Jetvana 
monastery in Oudh ; as well as at Muttra on the Jumna, at 
Kanauj, and at Tamliik near the mouth of the Hugh. But now 
the narrative, which in its earlier portions was primarily historical 
and geographical, becomes mystical and theological ; miracle- 
stories and meditations upon Buddhist moralities and sacred 
memories almost entirely replace matters of fact. From the 
Ganges delta i'a-Hien sailed with a merchant ship, in fourteen 
days, to Ce3don, where he transcribed all the sacred books, os yet 
unknown in China, which he could find ; witnessed the festival 
of the exhibition of Buddha’s tooth ; and remarked the trade of 
Arab merchants to the island, two centuries before Mahomet. 
Pie returned by sea to the mouth of the Yangtse-Kiang, changing 
vessels at Java, and narrowly escaping shipwreck or the fate 
of Jonah, 

Fa-Hien’s work is valuable evidence to the strength, and in 
many places to the dominance, of Buddhism in central Asia 
and in India at the time of the collapse of the Roman empire in 
western Europe. His tone throughout is that of the devout, 
j learned, sensible, rarely hy.stcrical pilgrim-traveller. His record 
I is careful and accurate, and most of Ills positions can be identi¬ 
fied ; his devotion is so strong that it leads him to depreciate 
China as a “ border-land,” India the home of Buddha being the 
true “ middle kingdom ” of his creed. 





painter, and Axel Magnus (1780-1854), the sculptor, became resistance up to the end of the war. Elected to the National 
hardly less distinguished than himselh In 1804 he entered the Assembly for the department of the Nord,, he resigned his seat 
university of Upsahi; in 1821 he became tutor in Arabic, and in con.scquence of its reactionary proceedings. For his services 
in 1825 professor of Oijpntal languages. In 182S he entered the he was decorated with the grand cross, and made chancellor 
church, but earlier than this, in 1825, he published his Noacits of the order of the Legion of Honour. In 1872 he went on a 
Atk, a successful satire on tlie literary and social life of his time, scientific mission to Upper Egypt, where he studied the monu- 
foUowed in 1826 by a second part. In 1835 Fahlcrantz brought mcnls and inscriptions. An enthusiastic geographer, philologist 
out the first part of his epic of Ansgarius, which was completed and archaeologist, he wrote numerous worEs, among which may 
in 1846, in 14 cantos. In 1842 he was made a member of the be mentioned CoUection dcs inscriptions numidiques (1870), 
.Swedish Academy, and in 1849 he was made bishop of Vesteris, ipigraphie phenicienne (1873), Essai sur la langue poul (187.5), 
his next literary work being an archaeological study on tlie and Le Zhiaga des tribes sindgalaises (1877), the last a study of 
beautiful ancient cathedral of his diocese. In the course of the the Berber langsuage. He also wrote on tlie geography and 
years 1858 -1861 appeared the five volumes of his Horn forr och histor)' of Senegal and the Sahara, and J.a Campagne dc I'armeedu 
nu {Rome as it was and is), a theological polemic, mainly directed Hard (1872). He was elected a senator in 1879, and, in spite of 
against the Jesuits. He died on the 6th of August 1866. His failing health, continued to the last a close student of his favourite 
complete work.s (7 vols., Orebro, 1863-1866) were issued mainly subjects. He died on tlie 29th of September 1889, and received 
under his own superintendence. a public funeral. Statues and monuments to his memory were 

FAHRENHEIT, GABRIEL DANIEL (1686-1736), German erected at Lille, Bapaume, St Quentin and St Louis, Senegal, 
physicist, was born at Danzig on the 14th of May 1686. For tiie FAIENCE, properly the French term for the porzdlana di 
most part he lived in England and Holland, devoting himself Faenza, a fine kind of glazed and painted eartlicnwure made at 
to the study of jibysics and making a living, apparently, by tJic Faenza in Italy, lienee a term applied generally to all kinds of 
manufacture of meteorological instruments. He was the author potterj' other than unglazed pottery or porcelain. It is often 
of important improvements in the construction of thermometers, particularly applied to the translucent earthenware made in 
and he introduced the thermometric scale known by his name Persia (see Ceramics). 

and still extensively used in Great Britain and the United States FAILLY, PIERBE LOUIS CHARLES DE (1810-1892), French 
(see Thermometry). He also invented an improved form of general, was tom at Rozoy-sur-Serre (Aisne) on the 21st of 
hygrometer, a df;.scription of which, together with accounts of January i8jo, and entered the army from St Cyr in 1828. In 
various observations and experiments made by him, was pub- 1851 he liad risen to the rank of colonel, and Napoleon III., 
Ushed in the 1 ‘hil. Trans, for 1724. He died in Holland on the with whom he was a favourite, made him genera! of brigade in 
i6th of .September 1736. 1854 and general of division in 1855, after which for a lime Do 

FAIDHfiKBE, LOUIS l£ON C£SAB (1818-1889), French Failly was his aide-de-camp. In the war of 1859 Dc Failly 
general and colonial administrator, was born on the 3rd of commanded a division, and in 1867 he defeated Garibaldi at 
June 1818, at Lille, received his military education at the £colc Mentana, this action being the first in which the chassepot was 
Polytcchnique and at Metz, and entered tlic engineers in 1840. used. In 1870 De Failly commanded the V. corps. His in- 
From 1844 to 1847 he served in Algeria, then two years in the activity at Bitsch on the 6th of August while the 1 . corps on his 
West Indies, and again in Algeria, taking part in many expedi- right and the IJ. corps on his left were crushed at Wnrth and 
tions against the Arabs. In 1852 he was transferred to Senegal .Spieheren res|)ectively, gave rise to tlie greatest indignation in 
as sub-director of engineers, and in 1,854 was promoted chef dc France, and his military aireer ended, after the V. corps had been 
batatlloii and appointed governor of the colony. He held this severely handled at Beaumont on tlic 30th of August, with the 
post with one brief interval until July 1865. The work he catastrophe of Sedan. The rest of his life was spent in retirement, 
accomplished in West Africa constitutes his most enduring Da FaiWy wiotc Campaigne de iS;o, Operations cl marc/ie du j”'' 
monument. At that time France possessed in Senegal little else corps jusqu’au jo aoul (Brussels, 1871). 

than the town of St Louis and a strip of coast. E.xplorers had, FAIN, AGATHON JEAN FRANCOIS (117^-1837), French 
however, made known the riches and possibilities of the Niger historian, was born in Paris on the nth of January 1778. Having 
regions, and Faidherbe formed the design of adding those gained admittance to the offices of the Directory, he bceame 
countries to the French dominions. He even dreamed of creating head of a department. Under the Consulate he entered the 
a French African empire stretching from Se_^negal to the Red Sea. office of the secretary of state, in the department of the archives. 
To accomplish even tlie first purl of his' design he had very In i8o6 he was appointed secrelar>' and archivist to the cabinet 
inadequate resources, especially in view of the aggressive action parlicuUcr of the emperor, whom he attended on his campaigns 
of Omar Al-lladji, the Moslem ruler of the countries of the and journeys. He was created a baron of the empire in 1809, 
middle Niger. By boldly advancing the French outposts on the and, on the fall of Napoleon, was first secretary of the cabinet 
upper Senegal Faidherbe stemmed the Moslem advance, and by and confidential secretary. Compelled by the second Restoration 
an advantageous treaty with Omar in, i860 brought the French to retire into private life, he devoted his leisure to writing the 
possessions into touch with the Niger. He also brought into history of his times, an.occupatioii for whidi his previous employ- 
subjection the country lying between the Senegal and Gambia, ments well fitted him. He published successively Manuscrit. de 
When he resigned his po.st French rule had been firmly estalilished 1S14, conienant Vhisloire des six derniers mois du regne deNapoUon 
over a very considerable and fertile area and the foundation (1823; new edition with illustrations, ^66); Manmcrit de 
laid upon which his successors built up the predominant position conienant le precis des evencmsnls de cettc annet pour servir 

occupied now by France in West Africa. In 1863 he became a Vhisloire de Vempereur Napoleon (1824); Manuscrit de iSn 
general of brigade. From 1867 to the early part of 1870 he (1827); and Manuscrit de Van Hi. (1^1)4-1793), conienant Us 
commanded the subdivision of Bona in Algeria, and was com- premieres transactions de VEurope aver la republtque jranfatse et 
monding the Constantine division at tlie commencement of the le tableau dcs derniers evenements du rigime conventionnel (1828), 
Franco-German Wait Promoted general of division in November all of which are remarkable for accuracy and, wide range of 
1870, he was on the 3rd of December appointed by the Govern- knowledge, and ore a very valuable source for the history of 


T T?,rnrd oi Buddhistic Kingdoms, being an acaomt 
See James in India and Ceytbn ; 

iy ‘Ae-’chinese Monh^hunof^ (Oxford, r886); S. Beal; 
mnslate. and ^ Sung-i^k Buddhist pilgrims from Chin* 

Travels of J _ 

r Rawnif Modern Geography, vol. 1. (l 897 ),PP. 478 - 4 !B 5 , 

PAHLCBANTZ, CHRISTIAN ERIK (1790 t866), Swedish 
uuthnr, ini.s born at Stora 'i una in Sweden on the 30th of August 
r7oo. His brothers. Carl Johan (1774-1861!. the landscanp- 


Defence to.be cpmniander-inTchigf of the aany 
f X he showed, himself to, be possessed 

of the highest military talents, and the struggle between the L 
GexTOamarmy and that conunanded by Faidherbe, in which were 
included the hard-fought battles of Pont Noyelles, Bapaume and 
St .Quentin, was perhaps the most.honourable to the French army 
in the whole of the People's War. Even with the inadequate 

fnrrp nf which hft rliKnosed hp. wnj5 aWp tn mninljiin n cfpflHv 
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Mapoieon L Of still greater importance for the histoiy of 
Napoleon are Eain’s Mimairts, which were published: postbuin> 
oosly in 1908 ; they relate more particularly tO' the last five 
year* of the empire, and give a detaalW picture of the emperor , at 
work on his comaspondence among his confidential secretaries. 

• Immediately after the overthrow of Charles X., King Louis 
Philippe appointed Fain first secretary of his cabinet (August 
rSjo), Fain was a member of die council of state and deputy 
from Montargis from 1834 until his death, which occurred in 
Paris on the i6th of September 18.^7. 

FAIR, a commercial institution, defined as a “ greater species 
of market recurring at more distant intervals ’’: both “ fair ” 
and “ market ” (g.r.) have been distinguished by Lord Coke 
from “ mart,” which ho considers as a greater spocies of fair; 
and all three may Ire defined as periodic gatherings of buyers and 
sellers in an appointed place, subject to special regulation by 
law or custom. Thus in England from a strictly legal point of 
view there can be no fair or market without a franchise ; and a 
franchi.se of fair or market can only be exercised by right of a 
grant from the crown, or l>y the authority of parliament or by 
prescription presupposing agrant. In the earliest times periodic^ 
trading in special localities was necessitated by the difficulties of 
communication and the dangers of travel. Public gatherings, 
whether rtligioas, military or judicial, which brought together 
widely scattered populations, were utilised as opportunities for 
commerce. At the festivals of, Delos and at the Olympic games 
trade, it is said, found important outlets, while in Etruria the 
annual general usserahly at the temple of Voltumna served at 
the same time as a fair and was regularly attended by Roman 
traders. Instances of a, similar nature might be multiplied; 
but it was above all with religious festivals which rocurred with 
regularity and convoked large numbers of persons that fairs, 
as-distinguished from markets, are most intimately associated. 

The most commonly accepted derivation of the word ” fair ” 
is from the Latin jeria, a name which the church borrowed from 
Roman custom and applied to her own festivals. A fair was 
generally held during the period of a saint's feast and in the 
precincts of his church or abbey, but in England this desecration 
of church or churchyard was first forbidden by the Statute of 
Winton (c. Edward I.). Most of the famous fairs of medieval 
England and liurope, with their tolls or other revenues, and, 
within certain limits of time and place, their monopoly of trade, 
were grants from the sovereign to abbots, bishops and other 
ecclc.siastical dignitaries. Their “ holy day ” associations are 
preserved in the Clonnan word for fairs, Messen ; as also in the 
kirmiss, ” church mass," of the people of Brittany. So very 
intimate was the connexion between tlie fair and the feast of the 
saint that the former has very commonly been regarded as an 
off-shoot or development of the latter. But there is every reason 
to suppose that fairs were already existing national institutions, 
long before the churcli turned or was privileged to turn them to 
her oivn profit. 

The fir.st charter of the great fair of Stourbridge, near 
Cambridge, \va.s granted by King John for the maintenance of 
a leper hospital; but the origin of the fair itself is ascribed 
to ('arausiiis, the rebel emperor of Britain, a.d. 207. At all 
events, it may be seen from the dala given in Herbert Spencer's 
Descriptive Sociology tliat the country had then arrived at the 
stage of development where fairs might have been recognized os 
a neccs.siti'. The Romans also appear to iiave elaborated a 
market-law similar to that in force throughout medieval Europe 
—thougli it must be observed tliat the Roman nundinac, which 
some have it-gardcd as fiairs, were weekly markets. It has also 
been supposed that the am'ient fairs of Lyons were a special 
privilege granted by tlie Roman conquerors ; and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, a.u. 427, alludes to the fairs of the district afterwanls 
knowm as the county of Champagne, as if they were then familiarly 
known institutions. Fairs, in a word, would notonly have arisen 
naturally, wherever the means of communication between indi¬ 
vidual centres of production and consumption were felt to be 
inadequate to the demand for an interchange of commodities ; 
but, from their very nature, they might be expected to show 
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some esse^i^ resemblanaa*, even in points of legislation,, an^ 
where no intematianal tranami^sion of custom could have bera 
possible. Jhus, the fair courts o£ pre-Spanieh Mexico cor^ 
sponded very closely to those, of the Beauca^re fair. They 
resembled the English courts of piepowder. The Spaniards, 
when first they saw the Mexican fairs, were reminded, of. the like 
institutions ki Salamanca and Granada. The great fair, or market 
at the city of Mexico, is said to have been attended by about 
40,000 or 50,000 persons, and. is thus described by Prescott 

" Otficc'is patrolled, the square, whose hnsincss it was to keep the 
peace, to collect the duos imposed on the various kinds of merchan¬ 
dise, to see that no false measures or fraud of any kind were used; 
and to bring offenders at once to ju.stice. court of twelve judges 
sat in one part of the Hanguet clothed with those ample and 
summary powers which, in despotic countries, ara often delegated 
even to potty tribunals. The extreme severity witli which they 
exercised those powers, in more than one instance, proves that they 
were not a dead letter.” 

But notwithstanding the great antiquity of fairs, their charters 
are comparatively modern—the oldest known being tliat of St 
Denys, Paris, which Dagobert, king of the Franks, granted 
(a.I). ^42) to the monks of the place “ for the glory of God, and 
the honour of St Den3"s at his festival.” 

In England it was only after the Norman conquest that fairs 
became of capital importiuice. Records exist of 2800 grants of 
franchise markets and fairs between the years 1199 and' 1483. 
More than half of these were made during the reign»of John and 
Henr>' UL, when the power of the church was in ascendancy. 
The first recorded grant, however, appears to be that of William 
the Conqueror to the bishop of Winchester, for leave to hold 
an annual “ free fair ” at St Giles’s hill. The monk who had been 
the king's jester received his charter of Bartholomew fair, 
Smitlifield, in the year 1133. And in 1248 Henry HI. granted 
a like privilege to the abbot of Westminster, in honour of the 
” translation ” of Edward tlie Confessor. Sometimes fairs were 
granted to towns as a means for enabling them to recover from 
the effects of war and other disasters. Thus, Edward HI, 
granted a “ free fair ” to the town of Burnley in Rutland, just 
as, in subsequent times, Charles VII. favoured Bordeaux after 
the English wars, and Louis XIV. gave fair charters to the 
towns of Dieppe and Toulon. The importance attached to 
these old fairs may be understood from the inducements which, 
in the 14th century, Charles IV. held out to traders visiting the 
great fair of Frankfort-on-Main. The charter declared that 
both during the continuance of the fair, and for eighteen days 
before and after it, merchants would be exempt from imperial 
taxation, from arrest for debt, or civil process of any sort, except 
such as might arise from the transactions of the market itself 
and within its precincts. Philip of Valois’s regulations for the 
fairs of Troyes in Champagne might not only be accepted as 
typical of all subsequent fair-legislation of the kingdom, but 
even of the English and German laws on the subject. The fair 
harl its staff of notaries for the attestation of bargains, its court 
of justice, its police officers, its sergeants for the execution of the 
market judges’decrees, and its visitors—of whom we may mention 
tile prud'hommes ,—whose duty it was to examine the quality of 
goods exposed for sale, and to confiscate those found unfit for 
consumption. The confiscation required the consent of live or 
six representatives of the merchant community at the fair. 
The effect of these great “ free fairs ” of England and the 
continent on the development of society was indeed great. 
They helped to familiarize the western and northern countries 
witli the banking and financial systems of the Lombards and 
Florentines, who resorted to them under the protection of the 
sovereign's “ firm peace,” and the ghostly terrors of the pope. 
They usually became the seat of foreign agencies. In the names 
of her streets Provins preserved the memory' of her i2th-centuiy 
intercourse with the agents and merchants of Germany and the 
Low Countries, and long before that time the Syrian traders at 
St Denys liad established their powerful association in Paris. 
Like tlie church on the. religious side, fhe free fairs on the com¬ 
mercial side evoked and clierished the international spirit. And 
during long ages, when commercial ” protection ” was regarded 
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as indispensable tn a nation’s wealth, and the merchant was 
compelled to “ fi^ht his way through a wilderness of taxes,” 
they were the sole and, so far as they went, the ct«nplete sub¬ 
stitute for the free trade of later days. 

Their privileges, however, were, from their very nature, 
destined to grow more oppressive and intolerable the more 
the towns were multiplied and the means of communication 
increased. The people of London were compelled to close their 
shops during the days when the abbot of Westminster’s fair was 
open. But a more curious and complete instance of such an 
ecclesiastical monopoly was that of the St Giles’s fair, at first 
granted for the customary three days, which were increased by 
Henry III. to sixteen. The bishop of Winchester was, as we 
have seen, the lord of this fair. On the eve of .St Giles's feast 
the magistrates of Winchester surrendered the keys of the city 
gates to the bishop, wiio then appointed his own mayor, bailiff 
and coroner, to hold* iCtice until the close of the fair. During the 
same period, Winchester and .Southampton also—though it was 
then a thri\'ing trading town—were forbidden to transact their 
ordinary commercial business, except within the bishop's fair, 
or with his special permission. The bishop’s officers were posted 
along the highways, witli power to forfeit to his lordship all goods 
bought and sold within 7 m. of the fair—in whose centre stood 
‘‘the pavilion,” or bishop's court. It is clear, from the curious 
record of the Kstablishmenl and Expenses of the Household of 
Percy, 5th eiirl of Northumberland, that fairs were the chief 
centres of country traffic even as late as the 16th ccntuiy. They 
began to decline nipidly after 1750, when good roads had been 
constructed tind canid communication established between Liver¬ 
pool and tile towns of ^'orl^■shire, Cheshire and Lancashire. In 
the great towns their extinction was hastened in consequence of 
their evil cdects on pulilie morals. All the London fairs were 
abolished as public nuisances before 1855 —the last year of the 
ever famous fair of Si ilartholomew ; and the fairs of Paris were 
swept away in tlie storm of the Kevolution. 

English Fans and Markets—Eox the general reasons apparent 
from the preceding sketch, fairs in Mngland, as in France and 
Germany, have very largely given way to markets for specialities. 
Even the live-stock market of the metropolis is being superseded 
by the dead-meat market, a change which has been encouraged 
by modern.legislation on rattle disease, the movements of home 
stock and the importation of foreign animals. Agricultural 
markets are also disappearing before the “ agencies ” and the 
corn exchanges in the principal towns. Still there are some 
considerable fairs yet remaining. Of the English fairs for live 
slook, those of Wcyhill in Hampshire (Octolier lo), .St Faith's, 
near Norwich (October 17), as also several held at Devizes, 
Wiltshire, are among the largest in the kingdom. The first named 
stands next to none lor its display of sheei>. Ilorncastle, Lincoln¬ 
shire, is the large.'t horse fair in the kingdom, and is regularly 
visited b\- American and continental dealers. The other leading 
horse fairs in England are Ilowden in Yorkshire (well known for 
its hunters), W (jodbridge (on Lady Day) for Suffolk horses, Barnet 
in Hertfordshire, and Lincoln. Exeter December fair has a 
large di.splay of cal tic, horses and most kinds of commodities. 
Large nundxTS of Scutch cattle are tdso brouglit to the fairs of 
Carlisle and Ormskirk. Nottingham has a fair for geese. Ipswich 
has a fair for kuubs on the ist of .Wigust, twid for butter and 
cheese on the 1st of September. Gloucester fair is also famous 
for the last-named I'oii’.inudity. h'alkirk fair, or tryst, for cattle 
and sheep, is one of the largest in .Scotland ; and IJallinasloe, 
Galway, holds a like jiosition among Irish fairs. The l!allin.a.sloe 
cattle are usually fed fur a year in Leinster before they arc 
Considered fit for the Dublin or Liverpool markets. 

French Fairs .—In h'rance fairs and markets are held under 
the authority of the prefects, new fairs and markets being estab¬ 
lished by order of the prefects at the instance of the commune 
interested. Before the Revolution fairs and markets could only 
be established by sei^icurs justiciers, but only two small markets 
have survived the law of 1700 abolishing private ownership of 
market rights, namel)', the March^ Ste Cathoine and the Marche 
des enjants rouges, both in Ptiris. Under the present system 


' markets and fairs are held in most of the towns and villages in 
France; and at all such gatherings entertainments form an 
important feature. The great fair of Beaucaire (instituted in 
1168) has steadily declinea since the opening of railway com¬ 
munication, and now ranks with the fairs of ordinary provincial 
towns. Situated at the junction of the Rhone and the Canal du 
Midi, and le.ss than 40 m. from the sea, it at one time attracted 
merchants from Spain, from Switzerland and Germany, and 
from the Levant and Mediterranean ports, and formed one of the 
greatest temporary' centres of commerce on the continent. One 
trade firm alone, it i.s said, rarely did less than 1,000,000 francs 
worth of busines.s during the fortnight that the fair lasted. 

German Fairs .—In Germany the police authorities are con¬ 
sidered the market authorities, and to them in most cases is 
assigned the duty of establishing new fairs and markets, subject 
to magisterial decision. The three great fairs of Germany are 
those of Frankfort.-on-Main, Frankfort-nn-Oder and Leipzig, 
but, like all the large fairs of Europe, they have declined rapidly 
in importance. 'I'hose of Frankfort-on-Main begin on Easter 
Tuesday and on the nearest Monday to September 8 respectively, 
and their legal duration is three weeks, though the limit is regu¬ 
larly extended. 'I’he fairs of the second-named city are Reniini- 
scere, February' or March; St Margaret, July ; St Martin, 
November. Ordinarily they last fifteen days, which is double the 
legal term. The greatest of the German fairs are those of Leipzig, 
wliose display of books is famous all over the world. Its three 
fairs are dated January i, Easter, Michaelmas. The Easter one 
is the book fair, which is attended by all the principal booksellers 
of Germany, and by many more from the adjoining countries. 
Most Germiui publishers have agents at Leipzig. As many as 
5000 new publications have been entered in a single Leipzig 
catalogue, As in the other instances given, the Leipzig fairs last 
fur three weeks, or nearly thrice their allotted duration. Here no 
days of grace are allowed, and the holder of a bill must demand 
payment when due, and protest, if necessary, on the stime day, 
otherwise he cannot proceed against either drawer or endorser. 

Russian Fairs .—In Ru.s.sia fairs arc held by local authorities. 
Landed proprietors may also hold fairs on their estates subject 
to the sanction of the local authorities; but no private tolls 
may he levied on commodities brought tn such fairs. In Siberia 
and the east of Russia, where more primitive conditions foster 
such centres of trade, fairs are still of considerable importance. 
Throughout Russiii generally they are very numerous. The 
most important, that of Nijni Novgorod, held annually in July 
and August at the confluence of the rivers Volga and Kama, 
Wits instituted in the 17th century by the tsar Michael Fedoro- 
vitch. In )88i it was calculated that trade to the value of 
246,000,000 rotibles was carried on within the limits of the fair. 
It still cotitimies to be of great commercial importance, and is 
usually attended by upwards of 100,000 persons from all parts 
of Asia .and eastern Juirope. Other fairs of u'onsequcnre are 
those of Irhit in Perm, Kh.arkoff (January and August), Poltava 
(August .and February), Koreunais in Koursk, Ourloupinsktiia 
in the Don Cossack country, Krolevetz in TchernigoU, atid a 
third fair held at Poltavti on the feast of the Ascension. 

Indian Fairs .—The largest of these, and [terhaps the largest 
in Asia, is that of Hurdwar, on the upper course of the Ganges. 
The ^•isito^s to this holy fair number from 200,000 to 300,000 ; 
but every twelfth year there ocettrs a special pilgrimage to the 
sacred river, when the numbers mtiy amount to a million or 
upwards. 'I'hose who go solely for the purposes of trade are 
Ncp.alese, Mongolians, Tibetans, central Asiatics and Mahom- 
medun pedlars from the Punjab, .Sind and the border states. 
Persian shawls and carpets, Indian silks, Kashmir shawls, cottons 
(Indian and English), preserved frttits, spices,^rugs, &c., together 
with immense numbers of cattle, horses, sheep and camels, are 
brought to this famous fair. 

American Fatrs .—The word ‘‘ hair,” as now used in the United 
States, appears tn have completely lost its Old World meaning. 
It seems to be exclusively applied to industrial exhibitions and 
to what in Engl ind are called fancy bazaars. Thus, during the 
Civil War, large sums were collected at the ‘‘sanitary fairs,” 
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for the benefit of the sick and wounded. To the first-named class 
belong the state and county fairs, as they are' called. Among the 
first and best-known of these was the “ New York World’s Fair,” 
opened in 1853 by a company formecfin 1851. (See Exhibition.) 

Law of Faira. —As no market or fair can he held in England 
witliout a royal charter, or right of prescription, so any person 
establishing a fair without such sanction is liable to be sued imder 
a writ of Quo warraniOf by any one to whose property the said 
market may be injurious. Nor can a fair or market be legally held 
i'lcyoncl the time specified in the grant; and by 5 Edward III. c, 5 
(^331) ® merchant selling goods after the legal expiry of the fair 
forfeited double their v^aluc. To be valid, a sale must take place in 
“ market-overt " (open market) ; “ it will not be binding il it carries 
with it a presumption of fraudulence." These regulations satisfied, 
the sale transfers a complete property in the thing sold to tlic 
vendee ; so that however injurious or illegal the title of the vendor 
may be, yet tho vendee’s is good against all men except the king.** 
(In Scotti.slj law, the claims of tlie real owner would still remain 
valid.) However, by 21 Henry VUL c. 2 (1529) it was enacted that, 
if any felon rob or lake away money, goods, or chattels, and be 
indicted and found guilty, or otherwise attainted upon evidence 
given by the owner or party robbed, or by any other by their pro¬ 
curement, tile owner or party roblK'd ahail be restored to his money, 
good.s or chattels,” but only tho.se good.s were rcstorecl which were 
specified in the indictment, nor could the owner recover from a 
bona fide purcha.ser in market-overt who had sold the goods before 
conviction. Eor obvious reosoms the rules of market-overt were 
made jxirticuUriy stringent in the case of horse.*!. Thus, by 2 
IMiilij) A' Mary c. 7 (1555) and 31 Eliz. c. 12 (1389) no sale of a 
horse wa.s legal whicli had not .satisfied the following conditions : 
Public cxpo.suro of the animal for at least an hour between sunrise 
and sunset ; identification of the vendor by the market ofheor, or 
guarantee for his iionesty by “ one sufficient and credible person ” ; 
entry of these particulars, together with a description of the, animal, 
and a statement of tho jiricc paid for it, in the imirkel olficcr’s book. 
Even if liis rights should have been ™lated in spite of ull these 
precautions, the lawiul owner could recover, if he claimed within 
SIX months, jiroduced witnesses, and tendered tho price paid to tho 
vendor, lolls were not a ” necessary incident " of a fair— i.e. they 
were illegal unless specially granted in the patent, or recognized by 
custoim As a nik*, they wore paid only by the vendee, and to the 
market clerk, whose record of the ^myment was an attestation to 
the genuinoncss of the purchase. By 2 & 3 Philip <^c Mary c. 7 
every lord of a fair entitled to exact tolls was bound to appoint a 
clerk to collect and enter them. Tt was al-so this functionary’s 
busmoss to lest measure.s and weights. Tolls, again, arv sometimes 
held to include ” stallage ” and “ picuge," which mean re.spectively 
the price lor permission to erect .stalls and to dig holes fur posts in 
the market groimd.s. But toll pro])er belongs to the lord of the 
market, wherea'j tlie other two are u.sually regarded as the property 
of the lord of the soil. The law also provided that .stallage might 
bo levied on any house situated in the vicinity of a market, and kept 
open for busuiess during the legal term of tho said market. Among 
modem .statutes, one ol the chiel is the Maikets and Pairs Ciause.s 
Act 1847, tin; chiet purj.ito.se oJ which was to con.solidatc previous 
measures. By the act no proprief-ora of a new market were per¬ 
mitted to let stallages, take tolls, or in any way open their ground 
for biwiness, untiltwojusUcesof the peace certified to the completion 
oi the fair or market. After the opening of tlie jdace for public use, 
no i>er.son o1h<‘r than a licensed haM'ker may sell anywhere within 
the borough, his own house or .shop excepted, any articles in respect 
of which tolls arc legally exigible in the market. A breach of this 
provision entails u nenally of forty shillings. Vendors of unwhole¬ 
some meat arc liable to a penalty of /5 for each offence; and the 
” insp<‘Ctors of jnovi.sions ’^have full liberty to seize the good.s and 
institute proceedings again.st the owners. They may also enter *‘at 
all times of the day, with or without assistance,” the slaughter-house 
which tile underlciker of tlio market may, by the Bpecial act, have 
l>een empowered to construct. For general sanitary. reason.?, 
persons an* proliibitcd Irotu killing animals anywhere except in 
these slaughter-lKutses. Again, by the Fairs Act 1873, time.s of 
holding fairs are determined by the .secretary of state ; while the 
Fail's Act 1871 empowers him to abolish any fair on tho represent¬ 
ation of the magistrate and with the consent of the owner. The 
preamble of the act states that many fairs held in England and WaJe.s 
are both unnecessary and productive of “ grievous immorality.” 

TIu Patf The piepowder courts, the lowest but mast 

expeditious courts of justice in the kingdom, as Chitty them, 
were very tunicnt. The Conqueror’s law De Fmporiis show'.s their 
pre-exist(‘uce in Normandy. Their name was derived from pied 
poudreux, i.e. “ diistj^-foot **' The lord of the fair or his representa¬ 
tive was the presiding judge, and usually he wa.s assisted by a jury 
of traders chosen on the spot. Their jurisdiction was liraite<l by 
the legal time and preemets of tlie fair, and to disjjutes about 

1 In Mftd. Lat. pede-pulverosus meant an itinerant merchant or 
pedlar. In Scots borough law marchaud travelland ** and ” dusty 
tutc ” ore identical. 


contracts, “slander of wares,” attestations, the pregeRvatkw 
order, itc. 

Authoritits, —See Herbert Spencer's Descriptive Sociology (1875), 
especially the columns and parasraphs on '‘'Distribution “; Pres¬ 
cott's History of Mexico^ for descriptions of fairs i^dcr tho Aateoe’t 
Giles Jacob's I.aw Dictionary (l.ondon, t8og); Joseph Chltty’s 
Treatise on the Law of Commerce aeul Manufactures, vol. U. chap, p 
(London, 1824) ; Jlolinshed's and Grafton's Chronicles, for lists. Sc., 
of English fairs ; Meyer's Das grosse Conversatinns-Lexicon (185*), 
under “ Messen " ; article " Foire ” in Laroussc's Dieiionnaite 
universelle du XJX’ silcie (Paris, 1S66-1874), and its references 
to past authorities ; and especially, the second volume, commerce 
senes, of the Encyclopidie mHhodiquc (Paris, 1783) ; M'CuUocys 
Dictionary of Commerce (iSfiq-1871) ; Wharton's History of English 
Poetry, pp. 183, 186 of edition of 1870 (Lmdon, Murray Sc Son), for 
a description of the Winchester Fair, Sc.; %. note by Professor Henry 
Morlcy in p. 408, vol. vii. Notes and Queries, second senus ; the same 
author's unique History of the Fait of St Bartholomew (London, 1849); 
Wharton’s Law Lexicon (Will’s edition, London, 1876) ; P. HuveTin'.s 
Fssai histnrique sur le droit dts marchh et des foites (Puris, 1897) : 
Beport of the Boyat Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, vols, 1. 
(1889), xiv. (x8oi) ; Final Beport (1S91); Walford's hairs, Past 
and Present (1883) ; The I.aw relating to Markets and Fairs, by 
Pease and riiitty (London, 1899). (J.Ma. ; Ev, C.*) 

FAIRBAIRN, ANDREW MARTIN (1838- ), British Non¬ 

conformist divine, was born near Edinburgh on the 4th of 
November 1838. He was educated at the universities of Edin- 
burgli and Berlin, and at the Evangelical Union Theological 
Academy in Glasgow. He entered the Congregational ministry 
and held pastorates at Bathgate, West Lothian anient Aberdeen. 
From 1877 to i88fi he wa.s principal of Airedale College, Bradford, 
a post which he gave up to become the first principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. In the transference to Oxford under that name 
of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, he took a considerable part, 
and he has exercised influence not only over generations of his 
own students, but also over a large number of undergraduates 
in the university generally. He was granted the degree of M.A. 
by a decree of Convocation, and in 1903 received the honorary 
degree of doctor of literature. He was also given the degrees of 
doctor of divinity of Edinburgh and Yale, and doctor of laws 
of Aberdeen. His activities were nut limited to his college work. 
He delivered the Muir lectures at Edinburgh University (1878- 
1882), tlie Gifford lectures at Aberdeen (1892-1894), the Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Yale (1891-1892), and the Haskell lectures 
in India (1898-1899). He was a member of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion of Secondary Education in 1894-1695, and of the Royal 
Commission on the Endowments of the Welsh Church in 1906. In 
1883 he was chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. He is a prolific writer on theological subjects. He 
resigned his position at Man.sfield College in tJie spring of 1909. 

Among his works are :— Si^^dies in the Philosophy of Helieion atid 
History (187^) ; Studies in the Life of Christ (1881) ; Relieion in 
History and in Modern Life {1884; rev. 1895); Christ in Modem 
Thrvlo(>v (1893) ; Christ in the Centuries (1893) ; Catholicism Homan 
and Anglican (i8yy); Philosophy of the Christian Heligion (5902); 
Studies in Religion and Thetdtfgy 

FAIRBAIRN, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1789-JS74), Scottish 
engineer, was bom on the 19th of February 17^ at K«isQ, 
Roxburghshire, where his father was a farm-bailiff. In n8ci3 
he obtained work at tliree shillings a week as a mason's labourer 
on the bridge then being built by John Rennie at Kelso ; but 
within a few days he was incapacitated by an accident. I.ater 
in the same year, his father having been appointed steward on a 
farm connected with Percy Main Colliery near North ShiMds, 
he obtained employment as a carter in connexion with the 
colliery. In March 1804 he was bound an apprentice to a rii'fll- 
wright at Percy Main, and then found time to supplement' “Hje 
deficiencies of his early education by systematic private Sttidy. 
It was at Percy Main that he made the acquaintance of'Geoige 
Stephenson, who then had charge of an engine at a neighbouring 
colliery. For some years subsequent to the expiry of his appren¬ 
ticeship in 1811, he lived a somewhat roving life, seldom remain¬ 
ing long in one place and often reduced to very linrd straits bridns 
he got employment. But in 1817 he entered into partnetihip 
with a shopmate, James Lillie, with whose aid he hired'an old 
shed in High Street, Manchester, where he set up a lathe 'and 
began business. The firm quidcly secured a good repirtatiolti, 
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Imnrovcments in mill-work and water-wheels introduced 
<-au=.’d ii.’ nd beyond Manchester to 

Scotiand and ev<->^ tbe continent of Europe, The partnership 

was dissolved iSj^. 

In 18,^0 Fairbairn had been employed by the Forth and Clyde 
Canal Company to make experiments with the view of determin¬ 
ing whether it were possible to construct steamers capable of 
traversing the canal at a speed which would compete successfully 
with that of the railway; and the results of his investigation 
were published by him in 1831, under the title Remarks on Canal 


Navigation. His plan of using iron boats proved inadequate 
to overcome the difficulties of this problem, but in the develop¬ 
ment of tlic use of thi? material both in the case of merchant 


vessels and mcn-of-war h(? took a leading part. In this way 
also he was led to ])ursue extensive experiments in regard to 
the strength of iron. Jn 1835 he established, in connexion with 
his Manchester business, a shipbuilding yard at Millwall, London, 
where he constructed several hundred vessels, including many 
for the royal navy ; but he ultimately found that other engage¬ 
ments prevented liitn from paying adequate attention to the 
management, and at the end of fourteen years he disposed of the 
concern at a great loss. In 1837 he was consulted by the sultan 
of Turkey in regard to machinery fur the goveniment workshops 
at Constantinople. In 1845 he w'as employed, in conjunction 
with Robert Stephenson, in construeting the tubular railway 
bridges acrons the Conway and Menai .Straits. The share he had 
in the undertaking has been the suhjeet of some dispute ; hi.s 
own version is contained in a volume he published in i8.p). An 
Account oj the Consiruclion of Ike Britannia and Comvay Tubular 
Bridges. In j 84() he was invited by the king of Pru.ssia to submit 
designs for tlie construction of a bridge acro.ss the Rhine, hut 
after various negotiations, another design, by a Prussian engineer, 
which wa.s a modification of Fiiirbairn’s, was adopted. Another 
matter whirli etigagecl much of Fairhairti’s attention was steam 
boilers, in the construction of which he effected many imprf)ve- 
ments. Amid all the cares of business he found time, for varied 


scientific investigation. In 1851 his fertility and readiness of 
invention greatly aided an inquiry carried out at his Manchester 
works by .Sir tA’illiam Tiiomson (Lord Kelvin) and J, P. Joule, 
at the instigation ot William Hopkins, to determine the melting 
points of substantes under great pressure; and from i86i to 
1865 he was employed to guide the experiments of the govern¬ 
ment committee appointed to inquire info the “application of 
iron to defensive purposes.’’ He died at Moor Park, Surrey, 
on the 18th of August 1S74. Fairbairn was a member of many 
learned .soeieties, both British and foreign, and in 18O1 served 
as president of the British Assoeiation. Ho declined a knighthood 
in 1S61, but accepted a baronetcy in 1869. 

His youngest brother. Sir I’f.ter Fairbairn. (1799-1861), 
founded a large machine manufaeturing business in Leed.s. 
Starting on a small scale with flax-spinning machinery, he 
subsequentty extended his operations to the manufacture of 
textile machinery in general, and finally to that of engineering 
tools. He was knighted in 1858. 


See The Lije o/ .SYi- ll’illiam Fairbairn, partly written by him.srlf 
and edited and coinjileted by Dr VViUiam Pole ^1877). 


FAIRBANKS, ERASTUS (1 792-1864), American manufacturer, 
was born in Brimfielcl, Massachusetts, on the 28th of October 
1792. He studied law but abandoned it for mercantile pur¬ 
suits, finally settling in St Juhnsliury, Vermont, where in 1824 he 
formed a partnership with his brother Thaddeus for the manu¬ 
facture of stoi’cs and ploughs. Subsequently the scales invented 
by Thaddeus were niaimtactured extensively. Erastus was a 
member of the slate legislature in 1836-1838, and governor of 
Vermont in 1S52-1853 and 1860-1861, during his second term 
rendering valuable aid in the equipment and despatch of troop.s 
in the early days of the Civil War. His son Horace (1820-1888) 
became president of E. & T. Fairbanks & Co. in 1874, anel 
was governor of Vermont from 1876 to 3878. 

His brother, Thaddeus Fairbanks (1796-1886), inventor, 
was bom at Brimfield, Massachusetts, on the i7lh of January 
1796, He early manifested a genius for mechanics and designed 


• the models from which he and his brother manufactured stoves 
and ploughs at St Johnsbury. In 1826 he patented a cast-iron 
plough which was extensively used. The growing of hemp was 
an important industry in fhe vicinity of St Johnsbury, and in 
1S31 Fairbanks invented a hemp-dressing machine. By the old 
contrivances then in use, the weighing of loads of hemp-straw 
was tedious and difficult, and in 1831 Fairbanks invented his 
famous compound-lever platform scale, which marked a great 
advance in the construction of machines for weighing bulky 
and heavy objects. He subsequently obtained more than fifty 
patents for improvements or innovations in scales and in 
machinery used in their manufacture, the last being granted 
on his ninetieth birthday. His firm, eventually known as 
E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., went into the manufacture of scales 
of all sizes, in which tiiese inventions were utilized. He, with his 
brothers, Erastus and Joseph ]’., founded the St Johnsbury 
Academy. He died at St Johnsbury on the 12th of April 1886. 

The latter's son IlENRy, born in 1830 at St Johnsbury, 
Vermont, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1853 and at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1857, and was professor of 
natural philosophy at Dartmouth from 1859 to 1865 and of 
natural history from 1865 to 1868. In the following year he 
patented a grain-scale and thenceforth devoted himself to the 
•scale manufacturing business of his family. Altogether he 
obtained nioi'e than thirty patents for mechanical devices. 

FAIRFAX, EDWARD (c. 1580-1635), English poet, translator 
of Tasso, was bom at Leed.s, the second son of Sir Thomas 
Fairfiix of Denton (father of the ist Baron Fairfax of Cameron). 
His legitimacy has been called in question, and the date of hi.s 
birth hiis not been ascertained. He is said to have been only 
about twenty years of age when he published his translation of 
the Gerusalemmc Liberata, which would place his birth about the 
year 1580. He preferred a life of study and retirement to the 
military service in which his brothers were distinguislisd. He 
married a sister of Walter Laycock, chief alnagcr of tlie northern 
counties, and lived on a small estate at Fewston, York.shire. 
There his time was spent in his literary pursuits, and in the 
education of hi.s children and those of his elder brother, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, aftenvards baron of Cameron. His translation 
appeared in 1600,— Godjrey oj Bidloigne, or the Recoverie of 
lertisateni, done into English heroicall J’erse by Edw. Eairefax, 
Gent., and was dedicated to the queen. It was cntliusiasticnlly 
received. In the same year in whirh it was published extracts 
from it were printed in England’s Parnassus. Edward Phillips, 
the nephew of Milton, in his Thcatrum Poclarum, warmly 
eulogized the translation. Edmund Waller said he wa.s indebted 
to it for the harmony of his numbers. It is sai<l that it was King 
James's favourite English poem, and that Charles I. cntcrUiined 
himself in prison with its pages. F’airfax employed the same 
number of lines and stanzas as his original, but within the limits 
of each stanza he allowed himself the greatest liberty. Other 
translators may give a more literal version, but Fairfax alone 
seizes upon the poetical and chivalrous character of the poem. 
He presented, says Mr Courtliope, “ an idea of the chivalrous 
past of Europe, a.s seen through the medium of Catholic orthodoxy 
and clas.sical humanism.” The sweetness and melody of many 
passages arc scarcely excelled even by .Spenser. Fairfax made 
no other appeal to the public. lie wrote, however, a series of 
eclogues, twelve in number, the fourth of which was published, 
by permi.ssion of the family, in Mrs Cooper’s Muses’ Library 
(1737). Another of the eclogues and a Discourse on Witchcraft, 
as it was acted in the Family oj Mr Edward ]''airjax of Fuystone 
in the county of York in 1621, edited from the original copy by 
Lord Houghton, appeared in the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society (1858-1859). Fairfax was a firm believer in witchcraft. 
He fancied that two of his children had “(leen bewitched, and 
he had the poor wretches whom he accused brought to trial, 
but without obtaining a conviction. Fairfax died at Fewston 
and was buried there on the 27th of January 1635, 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, FERDINANDO FAIRFAX, 2 NQ 
Baron (1584-1648), English parliamentary general, was a son 
of Thomas Fairfax of Denton (ii;6o-i64o), who in 1627 was 
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created Baron Fain ax of Cameron in the peerage of Scotland. 
Bom on the agtli of March 1584, he obtained his military educa¬ 
tion in the Netlierl ands, and was member of parliament for 
Boroughbridge during the six parlifcments which met between 
1614 and 1629 and also during the Short Parliament of 1640, 
In May 1640 he sucojeded his father as Baron Fairfax, but being 
a Scottish peer he sa t in the English House of Commons as one 
of the representative s of Yorkshire during the Long Parliament 
from 1640 until his death; he took the side of the parliament, 
but held moderate \’iews and desired to maintain the peace. , 
In the first Scottish \ rar Fairfax had commanded a regiment in 
the king’s army ; theji on the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 
he was made commander of the parliamentary forces in York¬ 
shire, with Newcastle as his opponent. Hostilities began after 
the repudiation of a treaty of neutrality entered into by Fairfax 
with the Royalists. /U first he met with no success. He was 
driven from York, where he was besieging the Royalists, to 
Selby ; then in 1643 ti.i Leeds ; and after beating off an attack 
at that place he was totally defeated on the 30th of June at 
Adwalton Moor. He escaped to Hull, which he successfully 
defended against Newcastle from the 2nd of September till the 
nth of October, and by means of a brilliant sally caused the 
siege, to be raised. Fairfax was victorious at Selby on the nth 
of April 1644, and joining the Scots besieged York, after which 
he wits present at Marston Moor, where he commanded the 
infantry and was routed. He was subsequently, in July, made 
governor of York and charged with the further reduction of the 
county. In December he took the town of Pontefract, but failed 
to secure the castle. He resigned his command on the passing of 
the Self-denying Ordinance, but remained a member of the 
I omraittec for the. government of Yorkshire, and was appointed, 
on the 24th of July 1645, steward of the manor of Pontefract. 
He died from an accident on the 14th of March 1648 and was 
huried at Bolton Percy. He was twice married, and by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of Edmund Sheffield, 3rd Lord Sheffield 
(afterwards 1st carl of Mulgrave), ho had six daughters aivl 
two sons, Thomas, who succeeded him as 3rd baron, and Charles, 

colonel of horse, who was killed at Marston Moor. During his 
coram.'ind in Yorkshire, Fairfax engaged in a paper war with 
Newcastle, and wrote TZ/f Ansivn of Fndinando, Lord Fairfax, 
to a Dirlaratioii of William, carl of Newcastle (1642; printed 
in Rushworth, pt. iii. vol. ii. p. 139); he also published A Letter 
from . . . Lord Fairfax to . Rohert, Earl of Essex (1^43), 
describing the victorious sally at Hull. 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, THOMAS FAIRFAX, 3x0 Baron 
(i(ii2-iCi7i), parliamentary general .and commander-in-chief 
during the English Civil iVar, the eldest son of the 2nd lord, 
was born at Denton, near Otlcy, Yorkshire, on the 17th of 
January 1612. He studied at St John’s College, Cambridge 
(1626-1629), and then proceeded to Holland to serve as a 
volunteer with the English army in the Low Countries under 
Sir Horace (Lord) Vere. This connexion led to one still closer; 
in the summer of 1637 Fairfax married Anne Vere, the daughter 
of the general. 

The Fairfaxes, father and son, though .serving at first under 
Ch.arlcs I. (Thomas commanded a troop of liorsc, and was 
knighted by the king in 1640), were opposed to the arbitrary 
prerogative of the crown, .and Sir Thomtis declared that 
’• his judgment was for the parliament as the king and king¬ 
dom's great and safest council.” When Charles endeavoured 
to raise a guard for his own person at York, intending 
it, as the event afterwards proved, to form the nucleus of 
an army, Fairfax was employed to present a petition to his 
sovereign, entreating him to hearken to the voice of his parlia¬ 
ment, and to discontinue the raising of troops. This was at a 
great meeting of the freeholders and farmers of ^'orkshire 
convened by the king on Heworth Moor near York. Charles 
evaded receiving the petition, pressing his horse forward, but 
Fairfax followed him and placed the petition on the pommel of 
the king’s saddle. The incident is typical of the times and of 
the actors in the scene. War broke out. Lord Fairfax was 
appointed general of the Parliamentary forces in the north. 


and his son. Sir Thomas, was made lieutenant-general of the 
horse under him. Both father and son distinguished themselves 
in the campaigns in Yorkshire (see Great Rebellion^ Some- 
times seveTely defeated, more often successful, and always 
energetic, prudent and resourceful, they contnved to keep up 
the struggle until the crisis of 1644, when York was held by the 
marquess of Newcastle against the combined forces of the English 
Parliamentarians and the Scots, and Prince Rupert hastened 
with all available forces to its relief. A gathering of eager 
national force.s within a few square miles of ground naturally 
led to a battle, and Marston Moor (q.v.) was decisive of the 
struggle in the north. The younger Fairfax bore himself with 
the greatest gallantly in the battle, and ftough severely wounded 
managed to join Cromwell and the victorious cavalry on the other 
wing. One of his brothers. Colonel Charles Fairfax, was killed 
in the action. But the marquess of Newcastle fled the kingdom, 
and the Royalists abandoned all hope of retrieving their affairs. 
The city of York was taken, and nearly the whole north submitted 
to the parliament. 

In the south and west of England, however, the Royalist 
cause was still active. Tlie war had lasted two years, and the 
nation begun to complain of the contributions that were exacted, 
and the excesses that were committed by the military. Dis¬ 
satisfaction was exprc.ssed with the military commanders, and, 
as a preliminary step to reform, the Self-denying Ordinance 
was passed. This involved the removal of the mrl of Essex 
from the supremo command, and the reconstruction of the armed 
forces of the parliament. Sir Thomas E'airfax was selected os 
the new lord general with Cromwell as his lieutenant-general 
and cavalry commander, and after a short preliminary campaign 
the “ New Model ” justified its existence, and “ the rebels’ new 
brutish general,” as the king called him, his capacity as com- 
mandor-m-ehief in the decisive victory of Naseby (q.v,). The 
king fled to Wales. L'airfax besieged Leicester, and was suc¬ 
cessful at Taunton, Bridgwater and Bristol. The whole west 
was soon reduced. 

Fairfax arrived in London on the 12th of November 1645. 
In ills progress towards the capital he was accompanied by 
applauding crowds. Complimentary speeches and thanks were 
presented to him by both houses of parliament, along with a 
jewel of great value set with diamonds, and a sum of money. 
The king had returned from Wales and established himself at 
Oxford, where there was a strong garrison, but, ever vacillating, 
.he withdrew secretly, and proceeded to Newark to throw himself 
into the arms of the Scots. Oxford capitulated; and by the 
end of September 1646 Charles had neither army nor garrison 
in England. In January 1647 he was delivered up by the Scots 
to the commissioners of parliament. Fairfax met the king 
beyond Nottingham, and accompanied him during the journey 
to Holmby, treating him with the utmost consideration in every 
way. “ The general,” said Charles, “ is a man of honour, and 
keeps his word which he had pledged to me.” With the collapse 
of the Royalist cause came a confused period of negotiations 
between the parliament and the king, between the king and the 
Scots, and between the Presbyterians and the Independents in 
and out of parliament. In these negotiations the New Model 
Army soon began to take a most active part. The lord general 
was placed in the unpleasant position of intermediary between 
his own officers and parliament. To the grievances, usual in 
armies of that time, concerning arrears of pay and indemnity 
for acts committed on duty, there was quickly added the politicM 
propaganda of the Independents, and in July the person of 
king was seized by Joyce, a subaltern of cavalry—an act which 
sufficiently demonstrated the hopelessness of controlling the 
army by its articles of war. It had, in fact, become the most 
formidable political party in the realm, and pressed straight on 
to the overthrow of parliament and the punishment of Charles. 
Fairfax was more at home in the field than at the head of a 
political committee, and, finding events too strong for him, he 
sought to resign his commission as commander-in-chief. He was, 
however, persuaded to retain it. He thus remained the titular 
chief of the army party, and witli the greater part of its objects 
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he was in complete, sometimes most active, sympathy. Shortly 
before the outbreak of the second Civil War, Fairfax succeeded 
his father in the barony and in the ofSce of goveriwr of Hull. 
In the field agamst the English Royalists in 164S he displayed 
his former energy and skill, .and his operations culminated in the 
successful siege of Colchester, after the surrender of which place 
he approved the execution of the Royalist leaders Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George I.isle, holding that these officers had broken 
their parole. At the same time Cromwell’s great victory of 
Preston crushed the Seots, and the Independents became 
practically all-powerful. 

Milton, in a sonnet *vrittcn during the siege of Colchester, 
called upon the lord general to settle the kingdom, but the crisis 
was now at hand. Fairfax w'as in agreement with Cromwell 
and the army leaders in demanding the punishment of Charles, 
and he w.'us still the cffcctit'c head of the mray. He approved, 
if he did not take an active part in, Pride’s Purge (December 
6lh, 1648), hut on ihc last and gravest of the questions at issue 
he set himself in delibertite and open opposition to the policy 
of the officers. He was pkiced at the head of the judges who 
were to tr)- tfie king, and atteruied the pre.liminary sitting of the 
court. Then, convinced at last that the king’s death wsis in¬ 
tended, he refused to act. In calling over the court, when the 
ci icr pronounced the name of Fairfax, a lady in the gallery c.allcd 
oat “ that yie Lord Fairfax was mit there in person, that he 
would never sit among them, and that they did him wrong to 
name him as a commissioner.’’ Tliis was Lady Fairfax, who 
could not forbear, as Whiteloeke say.s, to exclaim aloud against 
the proceedings of the High Court of Justice. His last .service 
as commander-in-chief was the suppre.ssion of the Ixveller I 
mutiny at Burford in May 1649. He had given his adhe.sion to 
the new order of things, and had been reappointed lord general. 
But he merely administered the aflairs of the army, and when in 
1650 the Scots had declared for Charles II., and the council of 
state resolved to send an army to .Scotland in order to prevent 
an invasion of England, Fairfax resigned hi.s commission. 
Cromwell was appointed his successor, “ captain-general and 
commandor-in-chief of all the forces raised or to bo raised by 
authority of parliament within the commonwealth of England.” 
Fairfax received a pension of ;(j5ooo nyear, and lived in retirement 
at his '^’orkshire home of Nunappleton till after the death of the 
Protector. The troubles of the later Commonwealth recalled 
Lord Fairfax to political activity, and for the last time his 
appearance in arms helped to shape the future of the countr>', 
when Monk invited him to assist in the operations about to 
be undertaken against Lambert’s army. In December 1659 
he appeared at the head of a body of Yorkshire gentlemen, 
and such was the influence of Fairfax’s name and reputation 
that 1200 horse quitted Lambert’s colours and- joined him. 
This was speedily followed by the breaking up of all Lambert’s 
forces, and that day secured the restoration of the monarchy. 

A ” free ” parliament w'as called ; Fairfax was elected member 
for Yorkshire, and was put at the head of the commission 
appointed by the House of Commons to -Wait upon Charles II. 
at Uie Hague and urge his speedy return. 0 ( course the “ merry 
monarch, scandalous and poor,” Was glad to obey the summons, 
and Fairfax provided the horse on which Charles rode at his 
coronation. The remaining eleven years of the life of Lord 
Faitfax were spent in retirement at his seat in Yorkshire. He 
must, like Milton, have been sorely grieved and shocked by the 
scenes that followed—the brutal indignities offered to the 
remains of his companions in arms, Cromwell and Ireton, the 
sacrifice of Sir Harry Vane, the neglect ot desecration of all 
that was great, noble or graceful in England, and the flood of 
immorality which, floW'ing from Whitehall, sapped the founda¬ 
tions of the national strength and honour. Lord Fairfax died at 
Nunappleton on the 12th of Novembet 1671, and was buried at 
Bilborrttlgh, near York. As a soldier he was exact aiid methodical 
in plannmg, in the heat of battle “ so highly transported that 
scarce any One durst speak a Word tu him" (Whitolocke), 
chivalrous and punctilious in Iik dealings with his Own men 
khd tht fcriemy. Honour and cottsfciehtiousness were equally the 


characteristics of his private and public character, but ms 
modesty and distrust of his powers made h im less effectual as a 
statesman than as a soldier, and above all he is placed at a dis¬ 
advantage by being both In war and pea .ce overshadowed by 
his associate Cromwell. 

Lord Fairfax had a taste for literature. He translated some 
of the Psalms, and wrote poems on solitut ic, the Christian war¬ 
fare, the sliorVness of life, &c. During tl le last year or two of 

his life he wrote two Memorials v/hKh havf ■ been published_one 

on the northern actions in which he vtis emgaged in 1642-1644, 
and the other on some events in his tenure of the chief command.’ 
At York and at Oxford he endeavoured to .save the libraries 
from pillage, and he enriched the Bodlei an with some valuable 
MS.8. His only daughter, Mary Fairfax, was married to George 
V'illiers, the profligate duke of Buckinghai n of Charles II.’s court. 

His eorrcspoiidencc, edited by G. \V. Johnsoti, was publislicd in 
1848-1840 in (our volumes (see note thereon in /he/. Nat. Biogr., 
S.V.), and a life of him by Clements R. Murkliam m 1870. See also 
S. R. Gardmcr, History of the Great Civil H'or (1893). 

His descendant Thomas, Olh baron (1692-1782), inherited 
from his mother, the heiress of Thomas., 2nd Baron Culpepper, 
large estate.s in Virginia, U.S„\., and having sold Denton Hall 
and his Yorkshire estates he retired there uf)out 1746, d)-ing a 
bachelor. He was a friend of George Wasliingtcjn. Thoma.s 
found his cousin Williatii Fairfax settled in X’irginia, and made 
him his agent, and Bryan (1737-1802), the son of William 
Fairfax, eventually inherited the title, liecoming 8ih baron in 
1703. His claim wa.s admitted by the Hou.se of Lords in 1800. 
But it was practically dropped by the American famil)', until, 
shortly before the coronation of Edward Vfl., the successor in 
title was discovered in Albert Kirby Fairfax (b. 1870), a 
descendant of the 8tli baron, who was an American citizen. 
In November 1908 Albert’s claim tu tlie title as 12th baron was 
allowed by the House of Lords. 

FAIRFIELD) a township in Fairfield county, Connecticut, 
U-S.A., near Long Island Sound, adjoining Bridgeport on the E. 
and Westport on the West. Pop. (1890) 3868 ; (1900) 4489 
(1041 foreign bom); (ig 10) 6134. li is se^cd by the New Yoi k, 
New Haven & Hartford railway. The principal villages of the 
township are hairfield, Southport, Greenfield HiU and Stratfield. 
The beautiful soencry and fine sea air attrant to the township a 
con.siderabIe number of summer visitors. The township has the 
well-equipped Pequot and Fairfield memorial libraries (the 
former in the village of Southport, the latter in the village of 
Fairfield), the Fairfield fresh air home (which cares for between 
one and two hundred poor children of New York during each 
summer season), and llie Gould home for self-supporting women. 
The Fairfield Historical Society lias a museum of antiquities 
and a collection of genealogical and historical works. Among 
Fairfield’s manufactures are chemicals, wire and rubber good.s. 
Truck-gardening is an important industry of the township. In 
the Pequot Swamp within the present Fairfield a force of Pequot 
Indians was badly defeated in 1637 by some whites, among whom 
was Roger Ludlow, who, attracted by the country, founded the 
settlement in 1639 and gave it its present name in 1645. Within 
its original limits were included what are now the townships of 
Redding (separated, 1767), Weston (1787) and Easton (formed 
from part of Weston in 1845), P^tts of the present Westpiort 
and Bridgeport. During the colonial period Fairfield was a 
place of considerable importance, but subsequently it was greatly 
outstripped by Bridgeport, to which, in 1870, a portion of it 
was tuinexcd. On the 8th of July 1779 Fairfield was burned by 
the British and Hessians under Governor William Tryon. Among 
the prominent men who have lived in Fairfield are Roger Sher¬ 
man, the first President Dwight of Yale (who described Fairfield 
in his Travels and in his poem Greenfield HtU^, Chancellor James 
Kent, and Joseph Earle Sheffield. 

Soe Frank S. Child, An Old New England Town, Sketches of Life, 
Scenery and Character (New York, 1895) ; and Mrs E, H. Scnenck, 
History of Fairfield (2 vols., New York, 1889-1905). 

FAIRFIELO, a city and the county-seat of jefierson county, 
Iowa, about 51 m. W. by N. of Burlington. Pop. (1890) 

339 * i (* 9 ®®) of whom 206 were foreign-bom and 54 were 
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negreee; (1905, sUte 5009. .j-»5 sq. m. 

Fairfield is served by tlie Chicago, Uudiogton & Quincy, and the 
Chicagi), Rock Isla^ & Pacific raiiwaya- The city is in a blue 
grass country, in which much live itock is bred; and it is an 
important market for draft horses. It is the seart of Parsons 
College (Presbyterian, co-educational, 1875), endowed by I^ewis 
Baldwin Parsons, Si-. (179)^1855), a mexcliant of Buffalo, N.Y. 
The college offers classied, philosnphicjd and scientific courses, 
and has a school of music and an academic deportment; in 
1907-1908 it hiwi 19 instructors and 257 students, of whom 93 
wore in the college and 97 were in the school of music. Fairfield 
has a Carnegie library (1892), and a museum with a collection of 
laces. Immediately E. of the city is an attractive Chautauqua 
Park, of 30 acres, with an auditorium capable of seating about 
4000 persons ; and there is an annual Chautauqua assembly. I 
The principal manufactures of Fairfield are farm waggons, | 
farming implements, drain-tile, malleable iron, cotton gloves and 
mittens and cotton garments. The municipality owns its water¬ 
works and im olcciric-lighting plant. Imirfield was settled in 
1839; was inroqjuratorl as a town in 1847; and was first 
chartored as a city in tlie same year. 

.See Cliark'S H. Fletclier, Jefferson Counly, Iowa : CeuUnnial 
History (Fiiirfu’ld, TH76), 

FAIRHAVEN, a township in Bristol county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on New Bedford Harbor, opposite New Bedford. Pop. 
(1890) 2919 ; (1900) 35^7, of whom 599 were foreign-hom ; 
(iqio, U.S. census) 5122. Area, about 13 sq. m. Fairliaven is 
served by the New York, New Haven Sr Hartford railway and by 
elertrir railway to Mattapoisett and Marion, and is eonnccted 
with New Bedford by two bridges, by clertric railway, and by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford ferry line. Tlie princiixil 
village is Fairha^'en; others are Oxford, Naskatucke.t and 
Scontieut Ncrk. As a summer resort Fairhaven is widely known. 
Among ihe principal buildings are the following, presented to 
the township by Henry H. Rogers (1840-1909), a native of 
Fairhaven and a large stoekholder and long vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Co.; the town hall, a memorial of Mrs Rogers ; the 
Rogers public schools ; the Millirent publir library (17,500 vols. 
in 1908), a memorial to his ilaughter; and a fine granite memorial 
rhiirch (Unitarian) with parish hou.se, a memorial to bis mother ; 
and there is also a puhlir park, of 13 acres, the gift of Mr Rogers. 
From 1830 lo 1857 the inhabitants of Fairhaven were chiefly 
engaged in whaling, and the fishing interests are still important. 
Among manufactures arc tneks, nails, iron gcKxls, loom-cranks, 
glass, yacht.s and boats, anrl shoes. 

Fairhiiven, originally a part of New Bedford, was incorporated 
as a separate township in 1812. On the 5th of September 177S 
a fleet and armed force under Earl Orey, sent to punish New 
Bedford and what is now Fairhaven for their acti\’itj- in privateer¬ 
ing, burned the shipping and destroyed much of New Bedford, 
The troops then marched to the head of the Aeushnot river, and 
down the east bank to Scontieut Neck, where they camped till 
the 7th of .Septemlier, when they re-embarked, having meanwhile- 
dismantled a small fort, built during the early days of the war, 
on the east side of the river at the entrance to the harbour. 
On the e\’ening of the 8th of .September a landing force from the 
fleet, which had begun to set fire to Fairhaven, was driven off 
by a bnd\' of about 150 minute-men commanded by Major Israel 
Fearing ; and on the following day the fleet departed. The fort 
was at once rebuilt and was named Fort F'c.aring, but as early 
as 1784 it bad become known as h’ort Phoenix ; it was one of the 
strongest defences on the. New England coast during the war of 
18:2. 'li-' wnship of Ac.ushnet wa,s formed from the northern 
part of luiiihuvcn in i8()o. 

Sec' JamuR i (ijlliii/*hain and otlicrs, A Brief History of the Toum 
eOf J‘'airhii!'rH, MawacJmsclts (Fauhaven 

FAIRHOLT. FREDERICK WILLIAM (1814-J866), Iuiplii,h 
antiquary and wootl engrav’cr, wa.s born in London in 1S14. 
His father, who was of a German family (the name was originally 
Fahrholr), wa.s a tobacco manufacture.r, and for some years 
Fairholl him.self was employed in the business. For a time lie 
was a drawing-master, afterwards a scene-painter, and in 1835 1 
he became assistant to S. Sly, the wood engraver. Some pen - 


I and ink copies mode by hisahf'figuiesifcDin. Hogarth's pia^ dec 
to his being employed by Charles Knight on several of hk 
.illustrated Dublications. His first published literary woeje vfu 
a contribution to Hone's Yetir-fiaak in 1831. ^is .life ,yi;aSion« 
of almost uninterrupted quiet labour, carried on until within ,t 
few days of death. Several works on civic pageantry ^ind some 
collections of ancient unpublished songs and dialogues were 
edited by him for -the Percy Society in 1842. In 1844 he .was 
elected fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, He published an 
edition of the dramatic works of Lyly in 1856. His principal 
independent works are Tobacco, its History and Association 
11859); Gog and A/agog (i860); Up the Nile and Home Again 
(1862); many articles and serials contriffuted to the Art Journal, 
some of which were afterwards separately published, as Costume 
in England (1846); Dictionary of Terms in Art (4854). These 
works are illustrated by numerous cuts, drawn on tlie wood by 
bis own hand. His pencil was also employed in illustrating 
Evans’s Coins of-the Ancitni Bri/ows, .Gladden’s Jewish Coiwige, 
Halliwell’s folio Shakespeare and his Sir John Maundeville, 
Roach Smith’s Eichborough, the Misrellanea Graphica of Lord 
Lpndesborough, and many other works. He died on the 3rd of 
April 1866. His books relating ;to Shakespeare were bequeathed 
to the library at Stratfnrd-on-Avon ; those on civic pageantry 
(between 200 and 300 volumes) to the Society of Antiquaries; 
bis old prints and works on costume fo the British Museum; 
his general library he desired to be sold and the proaeeds devoted 
to the Literary Fund. 

FAIRMONT, a city and tlie county-seat of Marion county, 
West Virginia, U.S.A., on both sides of the Monongahcla river, 
about 75 ra. S.K. of Wheeling. Pop. (rSgo) 1023 ; (tyop) 5655, 
of whom 283 were of negro descent and 182 were fnreign-bom. 
It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio railway. Among its manu¬ 
factures are glass, machinery, flour and furniture, and it is an 
important shipping -point for coal mined in the vicinity. The 
city is the seat of one of the West Virginia state normal schools, 
Fairmont was laid outas Middletown in 18:9, became the county- 
seat of the newly established Marion county in 1842, received its 
present name about 1844, and was chartered as a citv in 1899. 

FAIR OAKS, a .station on a branch of the Southern railway, 
6 m. E. of Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. It's noted as the site 
of one, of the battles of the Civil War, fought on the 3i.st of May 
and the 1st of June 1862, between the Union (Army of the 
Potomac) under General G. P. McClellan and the Confederate 
forces (Army of Northern Virginia) commanded by .General J. Ii;. 
Johnston. The attack of the Confederates was made at a moment 
when the river Chickahorainy divided the Federal army into 
two unequal parts, and was, moreover, swollen to such a degree 
as to endanger the bridges. General Johnston stationed part 
of his tronp.s along the river to prevent the Federals sending 
aid to the smaller force south of it, upon which the Con¬ 
federate attack, commanded by General I.ongstrcet, was directed. 
Many accidents, due lo the inexperience of the staff officers 
and to the difficulty of the ground, hindered the development of 
Longslreet’s attack, but the Federals were gradually driven 
back with a loss of ten guns, though at the last moment reinforce¬ 
ments managed to cross the river and re-establish the line of 
defence. At the close of the day Johnston was severely wounded, 
and General G. W. Smith succeeded lo the command. The 
battle was renewed on the ist of June but not fought out. At 
the close of the action General R. E. Lee took over the command 
of the Confederates, which he held till the final .surrender in 
April 1865. So far as the victory lay with cither side, it was 
with tlie Union army, for the Confederates failed to achieve 
their purpose of destroying the almost isolated left wing of 
JlcClellnn’s army, and after the battle they withdrew into the 
line.s of Richmond. The Union losses were 5031 in killed, 
wounded and mis.sing ; those of the Confederates were 6134. 
The h.Tllle is sometimes known as the battle of Seven Pines. 

FAIRtlZAEADl [Abu-t-Taliir ibn Ibrahim Majd uri-HIn ul- 
Fairuxabiidil (1329-14:4), Arabian lexicographer, was botn at 
Kara/.In near Shiraz. His student days were spent in Shirag, 
Wa.sit, .Bagdad and Damascus. He taught for ten years in 
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Jerusalem, and afterwards travelled in western Asia and Egypt. 
In 1368 he settled in Mecca, where he remained for fifteen years. 
He next visited India and spent some time in Delhi, then remained 
in Mecca another ten years. The following three years were 
spent in Bagdad, in Shiraz (where he was received by Timur), 
and in Tu’iz. In 1395 he was appointed chief cadi (qadi) of 
Yemen, married a daughter of the sultan, and died at Zabid 
in 1414. During this last period of his life he converted his 
house at Mecca into a school of Malikite law and established 
three teachers in it. lie wrote a huge lexicographical work 
of 60 or 100 volumes uniting the dictionaries of Ibn Sida, a 
Spanish philologi.st (d. 4066), and of Sajani (d. 1252). A digest 
of or an extrart from this last work is his famous diction¬ 
ary al-Qiimus (“ the Ocean which, has been published in 
Egypt, Constantinople and India, has been translated into 
Turkish and Persian, and has itself been the basis of several later 
dictionaries. (G. W. T.) 

FAIRY (Fr. /tv, /am'/’ ; Prov. /aiia ; Sp. /lada ; Ital. /a/« ; 
mcd. Lat. jatarc, to enchant, from Lat. fatum, fate, destiny), 
the common term for a supposed race of supernatural beings 
who magical!)' intermeddle in human affairs. Of all the minor 
creatures of mythology the fairies are the most beautiful, the 
most numeroui, the most memorable in literature. Like all 
organic growths, whether of nature or of the fancy, they are not 
the immediate product of one country or of one time ; they 
have a pedigree, and the question of their ancestry and affiliation 
is one of wide bearing. Put mixture and connexion of races 
have in this as in many other cases so changed the original 
folk-product that it is difficult to disengage and separate the 
different strains that have gone to the making or moulding of 
the result as we. have it. 

It is not in literature, however ancient, that we must look for 
the early forms of the fairy belief. Many of Homer’s heroes 
have fairy lemans, called nymphs, fairies taken up into a higher 
region of poetry and religion ; and the fairy leman is notable 
in the story of Athamas and his cloud bride Ncphele, but this 
character is as familiar to the unpoetical Eskimo, and to the Red 
Indians, with their bird-bride and beaver-bride (see A. Lang’s 
Custom and Myth, “ The Story of Cupid and Psyche ”). The 
Gandharvas of Sanskrit poetry are also fairies. 

One of the most interesting facts about fairies is the wide 
distribution and lon^ persistence of the belief in them. They 
are the chief facto.* m surviving Irish superstition. Here they 
dwell in the “ raths,” old earth-forts, or earthen bases of later 
palisaded dwellings of the Norman period, and in the subter¬ 
ranean houses, common also in Scotland. They are an organized 
people, often called “ the army,” and their life corrc.sponds to 
human life in all particulars. They carry off children, leaving 
changeling substitutes, transport men and women into fair)-land, 
and are generally the causes of all mysterious phenomena. Whirls 
of dust are caused by the fairy marching .army, as by the being 
called Kutdii in the Dicri tribe of Australia. In 1907, in northern 
Ireland, a farmer’s house was troubled with-fl)’ing stones (see 
Poltergeist). The neighbours said that the fairies caused the 
phenomenon, ns the man had swept his chimney with a bough 
of holly, and the holly is “ a gentle tree,” 'dear to the fairies. 
The fairy changeling belief also exists in some districts of Arg)-!!, 
and a fairy boy dwelt long in a small farm-iiouse in Glencoe, 
now unoccupied. 

In Ireland and the west Highlands neolithic arrow-heads 
and flint chips are still fairy weapons. They are dipped in water, 
whi.di Ls given to ailing cattle and human beings as a sovereign 
remedy fur disemos. The writer knows of ‘‘a little las.sie in 
green ” who is ,i fair)- and, according to the percipients, haunts 
the banks of the Mnkomar jiool on the Loch)'. In (.llenroe is a 
fairy hill where the fairy music, vocal and instrumental, is heard 
in still weather. In the Highlands, however, there is much more 
interest in second sight than in fairie.s, while in Ireland the 
reverse is the case. The best book on Celtic fairy lore is still 
that of the minister of Aberfoyle, the Rev. Mr Kirk (ob. 1692). 
His work on The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and 
Ffiiries, left in M.S. and incomplete (the remainder is in the Laing 


MSS., Edinburgh University library), was published (a hundred 
copies) in 1815 by Sir Walter Scott, and in the BibliotMtjue de 
Carabas (Lang) there is a french translation. Mr Kirk is said 
(though his tomb exists) to have been carried away by fairies. 
He appeared to a friend and said that he would come again, 
when the friend must throw a dirk over his shoulder and he 
would return to this i/orld. The friend, however, lost his nerve 
and did not throw the dirk. In the same way a woman re¬ 
appeared to her husband in Glencoe in the last generation, 
but he was wooing another lass and did not make any effort to 
recover his wife. His character was therefore lost in the glen. 

It is clear that in many respects fairyland corresponds to the 
pre-Christian abode of the dead. Like Persephone when carried 
to Hades, or Wainamomen in the Hades of the Finns (Manala), 
a living human being must not eat in faiiydand ; if he does, 
he dwells there for ever. Tamlane in the ballad, however, was 
“ fat and fair of flesh,” yet was rescued by Janet; probably 
he had not abstained from fairy food. He was to I>c given as 
the kane to Hell, which shows a distinction between the beliefs 
in hell and in the place of fairies. 

It is a not uncommon theory that the fairies survive in legend 
from prehistoric memories of a pigmy people dwelling in the 
subterranean earth-houses, but the contents of these do not 
indicate an age prior to the close of the Roman occupation of 
Britain ; nor arc pigmy bones common in neolithic sepulchres. 
The “ people of peace ” (Duoinc Shie) of Ireland and .Scotland 
are usually of ordinary stature, indeed not to be recognized as 
varying from mankind except by their proceedings (see J. Curtin, 
Irish Folk-talcs), 

The belief in a species of lady fairies, deathly to their human 
lovcr.s, was found by R. L. Stevenson to be as common in Samoa 
(see Island Nights’ Entertainments) us in Strathfinlas or on the 
b.anks of Loch Awe. In New Caledonia a native friend of J. J. 
Atkinson (author of Primal Law) told liim that he liad met 
and caressed the girl of his heart in the forest, that she had 
vanished and must have been a fair)’. He therefore would die 
in three days, which (Mr Atkinson informs the writer) he punctu¬ 
ally did. The Greek sirens of Homer are clearly a form of these 
deadly fairies, as tiie Nereids and Oreads and Naiads arc fairies 
of wells, mountains and the .sea. The fairy' women vho come 
to the births of children and foretell their fortunes {Fata. Moerae, 
ancient Egyptian llathors, Fees, Daminae Fatales), with their 
spindles, are refractions of the human “ spac-vvonien ” (in the 
Scots term) who attend at birth and derive omens of the child's 
future from various signs. The custom is common among 
several savage races, and these women, represented in the 
spiritual world by Fata, bequeath to us the French fee, in the 
sense of fairy. Pcrrault also uses fee for anything that has 
magical quality ; ‘‘ the key was jee," had mana, or wakan, 
savage words for the supposed “ power,” or ether, which works 
magic or is the vehicle of magical influences. 

Though the fairy belief is univcr.sally human, the nearest 
analogy to the shape which it takes in Scotland and Ireland— 
the “ pixies ’’ of south-western England-—is to be found in Jun 
or /imtis of the Anabs, Moors and people of Palestine. In stories 
which ha^'e passed through a literaiy medium, like The Arabian 
Nights, the geni or ]d/i do not so much resemble our faii'ies as 
they do in the popular superstitions of the East, orally collected, 
'i'he Jan are now a subterranean commonwealth, now they reside 
in ruinous places, like the fairies in tlie Irish raths. Like the 
fairies they go about in whirls of dust, or the dust-whirls them¬ 
selves arc Jan. They carry off men and women “ to their own 
herd,” in the phrase of Mr Kirk, and arc kind to mortals who are 
kind to them. They chiefly differ from ouq fairies in their 
greater tendency to wear animal forms j,, though, like the 
fairies, when they choose to appear in human shape they are 
not to be distinguished from men and women of mortal mould. 
Like the fairies everywhere they have amours with mortals, 
such as that of the Queen of Faery with Thomas of Ercildoune. 
The herb rue is potent against them, as in British folk-lore, and 
a man long captive among the Jan escaped from them by 
obsen'ing their avoidance of rue, and by plucking two handfuls 
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thereof. They, like the British brownies (a kind of domesticated 
fairy), are the causes of strange disappearances of things. To 
preserve houses from their influences, rue, that “ herb of grace,” 
is kept in the apartments, and theVame of Allah is constantly 
invoked. If this is omitted, things are stolen by the Jan. 

They often bear animal names, and it is dangerous to call a 
cat or dog without pointing at the animal, for a Jinni of the 
same name may be present and may take advantage of the 
invocation. A man, in fun, called to a goat to escort his wife 
on a walk : he did not point at the goat, and the wife disappeared. 
A Jinni had carried her off, and her husband had to seek her at 
the court of the Jan. Euphemistically they are addressed as 
mubdrakin, “ blessed ones,” as we say “ the good folk ” or “ the 
people of peace.” As our fairies give gold which changes into 
withered leaves, the Jan give onion peels which turn into gold. 
Like our fairies the Jan can apply an ointment, kohl, to human 
eyes, after which the person so favoured can see Jan, or fairies, 
which are invisible to other mortals, and can see treasure wherever 
it may he concealed (.sec Folk-lore of the Holy Land, by J. E. 
Hanauer, 1907). 

It is plain that fairies and Jdn are practically identical, 
a curious proof of the uniformity of the working of imagination 
in peoples widely separated in race and religion. Fairies 
naturally won their way into the poetry of the middle ages. 
They take lovers from among men, and are often described as 
of delicate, unearthly, ravishing beauty. 'J’he enjoyment of 
their charms is, however, generally qualified by some restriction 
or compact, the breaking of which is the cause of calamity to 
the lover and all his nice, as in the notable tale of Melusinc. 
This fay by enchantment huilt the castle of l.usignan for her 
husband. It was her nature to take every week the form of a 
serpent from the waist U-lowf. The hebdomadal transformation 
being once, contrary to compact, witnessed by her husband, 
she left him with much wailing, and was siiid to return and 
give warning by her appearance and great shrieks whenever one 
of the nice of l.usignan was about to die. At the birth of Ogicr 
le Diinois .six fairies attend, five of whom give got)d gifts, which 
the sixth overrides with a rc.striction. Gervaise of Tilburji', 
writing early in the i.tth century', has in his Otia Imjerialia a 
chapter, l)e lamiis ct nocturnis larvis, where he gives it out, as 
proved by individuals Iteyond all exception, that men have been 
lovers of beings of this kind whom they call Fada.<!, and who 
did in case of infidelity or infringement of secrecy inflict terrible 
punishment—the loss of goods and even of life. There seems 
little in the characteristics of these fairies of romance to dis¬ 
tinguish them from human beings, except their .supernatural 
knowledge and power. They are not often represented as 
diminutive in .stature, and seem to be subject to such human 
passions as love, jealousy, envy and revenge. To this ckiss 
belong the fairies of lioiardo, Ariosto and Spenser. 

There is no Rooii modern liook on the fairy belief in general. 
Keightley'.s Fnirv is lull of intere.stmg matter; Rhy.s'.s 

CcitiL Mythnlo^v IS esjieiially co}:)ious about Welsh fairies, which 
arc prariieully iclentiofil with tho.se of Ireland .and Scotland. The 
works of Mr Jeremiah f'tirlin and Ifr Doughus Hyde are useful for 
Ireland ; lor Scotland, Kirk's Sn iel Comnumwaallh has already been 
quoted. Scott's dis.sertalion on fairies in The Border Alinstrchy is 
rich in lore, thotijdi iiece.ssarily Scott had not the wide field of 
comparatii’e stiidv opimed by more recent researches. There is a 
full description ol I'l'emh fairies- of the 15th century in the evidence 
of ]eanned’.\rc .at hertnabm ii)i>i ymcherat's J’ron'iie Jeunned'Arc, 
voi. i. jip. O7, OS, 187, 209, 212, vol. li. pp. 390, 404, 430. (A. L.) 

FAIRY RING, the popular name for the circular patches of a 
dark green colour that tire to he seen occasionally on permanent 
grass-land, cither lawn or meadow, on which the fairies were 
supposed to hold their midnight revels. They mark the urea of 
growth of some fungus, starting from a centre of one or more 
plants. The mycelium produced from the spores dropped by 
the fungus or from the “ spawn ” in the soil, radiates outwards, 
and each year's surcessive crop of fungi rises from the new 
growth round the circle. The rich colour of the grass is due 
to the fertilising quality of the decaying fungi, which ore 
peculiarly rich in nitrogenous substances. The most complete 
and symmetrical grass rings ore formed by Marasmius oreades, 
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the fairy ring champignon, but the mushroom and many other 
species occasionally form rings, both on gross-lands and in woods. 
Observations were made on a ring in a pine-wood for a period ol 
nine years, and it was calculated that it incre^ed from centre 
to circumference about 8i in. each year. The fungus was never 
found growing within the circle during the time the ring was 
under observation, the decaying vegetation necessary for its 
growth having become exhausted. 

FAITHFULL, EMILY (1835-1895), English philanthropist, 
was the youngest daughter of the Rev. Ferdinand Faithful!, 
and was born at Headley Rectory,Surrey, in 1835. She took a 
great interest in the conditions of working-women, and with the 
object of extending their sphere of falwur, which was then 
painfully limited, in i860 she set up in London a printing estab¬ 
lishment for women. The ” Victoria Press,” as it was called, 
soon obtained quite a reputation for its excellent work, and Miss 
Faithfull was shortly afterwards appointed printer and publisher 
in ordinary to Queen Victoria. In 1863 she began the publication 
of a monthly organ, The Victoria Ma^atinc, in which for eighteen 
years she continuously and earnestly advocated the claims of 
women to remunerative employment. In 1868 she published a 
novel, Change upon Change. She also appeared as a lecturer, 
and with the object of furthering the interests of her sex, lectured 
widely and successfully both in England and the United Stotes, 
which latter she visited in 1872 and 1882. In 1888 she was 
awarded a civil list pension of £50. She died in Manchester on 
the 3i.st of May 1895. 

FAITH HEALING, a form of “mind cure,” characterized by the 
doctrine that while pain and di.scase really exist, they may be 
neutralized and dispelled by faith in Divine power ; the doctrine 
known as Christian Science {q.v.) holds, however, that pain is 
only an illusion and seeks to cure the patient by instilling into 
him this belief. In the Christian Church the tradition of faith 
healing dates from the earliest days of Christianity ; upon the 
miracles of the New Testament follow cases of healing, first by 
tile Apostles, then by their successors ; but faith healing proper 
is gradually, from the 3rd century onwards, transformed into 
tru.st in relics, though faith cures still occur sporadically in later 
times. Catherine of Siena is said to have saved Father Matthew 
from dying of the plague, but in tliis case it is rather the healer 
than the healed who was strong in faith. With the Reformation 
faith healing proper reappears among the Moravians and 
Waldenscs, who, like the Peculiar People of our own day, put 
their trust in prayer and anointing with oil. In the i6th century 
wc find faith cures recorded of Luther and other reformers, 
in the next century of the Baptists. Quakers and other Puritan 
sects, and in the 18th century the faith healing of the Methodists 
in this country was paralleled by Pietism in Germany, which 
drew into its ranks so distinguished a man of science as Stahl 
(1660-1734). In the 19th century Prince Hohenlohc-Waldenburg- 
Sehillingsfurst, canon of Grosswardein, was a famous healer on 
the continent; the Mormons and Irvingiles were prominent 
among English-speaking peoples; in the last quarter of the 
igth century faith healing became popular in London, and 
Hethshan homes were opened in j88i, and since then it has 
found many adherents in England. 

Under faith healing in a wider sense may he included (i) the 
cures in the temples of Aesculapius and other deities in the 
ancient world ; (2) the practice of touching for the king’s evil, 
in vogue from the nth to the 18th century ; (3) the cures oi 
Valentine Greatrakes, the “ Stroker ” (1629-1683); and (4] 
the miracles of Lourdes, and other re.sorts of pilgrims, among 
w'hich may be mentioned St Winifred’s Well in Flintshire, 
Treves with its Holy Coat, the grave of the Jansenist F. de Paris 
in the i8th century, the little town of Kevelacr from 1641 on¬ 
wards, the tombs of St Louis, Francis of Assisi, Catherine ol 
Siena and others. 

An animistic theory of disease was held hy Pastor J. Ch. 
niumhardt, Dorothea Tnidel, Boltzius and other European 
faith healers. Used in this sense faith healing is indistinguishable 
from much of savage leech-craft, which seeks to cure disease 
by expelling the evil spirit in some portion of the body. Although 
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essential 

*nedicine-^en«igical leech-cmft 
^'‘ toothache, warts, &c., act in 
IS^te of the diswkef of the sufferer ; how far incredulity on the 
part of the healed Wbuld tesult in failure is an open question. 

From the ]^ytbO\o^ieal point of view all these different kinds 
of faith healing, as indeed all kinds of mind cure, including 
those oi Christian Science and hypnotism, depend on suggestion 
(?.».). In faith healing proper not only are powerful direct 
suggestions u.sed, hut the religious atmosphere and the auto¬ 
suggestions of the patiqjit co-operate, especially where the cures 
take place during a period of religious revival or at other times 
when large assemblies and strong emotions are found. The 
suggestibility of large crowds is markedly greater than that of 
individuals, and to this and the greater faith must be attributed 
the greater sueress of the fashionable plnees of pilgrimage. 


Sot A. T. Myers anr! F. W. H. Hyors in Prar. Sm. Psyrhicat Re¬ 
search, ix. lOo-'jof), on flit miracles 01 I.ourdes, with bibliography ; 
A. Feilding, l atth Henlini; and Christian Science ; (). Stull, Sug¬ 
gestion nnd llvfnolismns tn der Volkerjysycholngie ; article “ Great 
rakos”m/>(V/ Xal. Piog. (N. W. T.) 


FAITHORNE, WILLIAM (1626 or 1627-3691), English painter 
and engraver, was born in London and was apprentieed tn 
Robert I'euke, a jiainter and printseller, who received the honour 
of knightho()^l from (lhaties I. On the outbreak of the Civil tVar 
he .accompanied his miustcr into the king's service, and being 
made prisoner at Ea.singliuu.se, he wa.s confined for .some time to 
Aldersgate, where, however, he was permitted to follow hi.s 
profession of engraver, and among otlier portraits did a small 
one of the first Villiers, duke of Buckingham. At ilie earnest 
solicitation of hi.s friends he very soon regained hi.s liberty, 
but only on eondition of retiring to France. There he was .so 
fortunate as to receive instruction from Robert Nanteuil. lie 
was permitted to return to England about 1650, and took up a 
.shop neiir Temple Bar, where, bcside.s his work as an engraver, 
he carried on a large busine.ss as a printseller. In 1680 hr gave 
up his shop and retired to a house in Blackfriars, occupying 
himself chiefly in painting portraits from the life in crayons, 
although still oecasiunally engaged in engraidng. It is .said that 
his life was shortened by the. misfortunes, dissipation, and early 
death of bis son William. Faithorne is especially famous ns a 
portrait engraver, and among those on whom he exercised his art 
were a large number of cniinent persons, including .Sir Henry 
Spelman, Oliver (.'romwell, Henrj' Somerset, the marquis of 
Worcester, John Milton, Queen Catherine, Prince Rupert, 
Cardinal Richelieu,Sir Thomas Fairfax, Thoma.s lloblx'.s,Richard 
Hooker, Robert second earl of Essex,and Charles I. All his works 
are rem.arkahle for ibcir combination of freedom and strength 
with softness and delicacy, and his crayon paintings unite to 
these the additional cjuably of clear and brilliant colouring. 
He Ls the author of a work cm engravii^ (1622). 

His son William (1651)-1686), mezzotint engraver, at an early 
age gave promise of attaining great excellence, but became idle 
and dissipated, and involved his father in money difficulties. 
Among persons of note wliose portraits he engrac'cd arc Charles 
II., Mary priiice.ss of Orange, Queen Anne,when princess of 
Denmark, and Charles XTl. of Sweden. 

The best ricroiiiU ol llir Faithornes i.s that containircl in Walpole's 
einpedates of Pamti.ig. A liU* of Fuithorae the elder is preserved 
in the British Museiun among the panen^ of ^tr BayfortI, librarian 
to Lord Ox-ford, anrl an intimate triend of Faithorne. 

FAIZABAD, a town of Afghanistan, capital of the protdnce of 
Badakshan, situated on the Kokcha river. In 1821 it was 
destroyed by Afurad Beg of Kunduz, and the inhabitants removed 
to Kunduz. But since Badak.shan was annexed by Alidur 
Rahman, tlie town lias recovered its former importance, and is 
now a considerable place of trade. It is the chief cantonment 
for eastern Afghanistan and the Pamir region, and is protected 
by a fort built in 1904. 

FAJARDO, a district and town on the E. coast of Porto Rico, 
belonging to the department of Humacao. Itop. (1899) of the 
district, 16,782 ; and of the town, 3414. The district is highly 


fertile and is well watered, owin^ m great meaMfre to its abandsM 
rainfall. Sugar production is its principal industry, but some 
attention is also given to the growing of oranges and pineapples. 
The town, which was fouAd^ in 1774, is a busy commercial 
centre standing m. from a large and well-sheltered bay, at fbe 
entrance to which is the cape called Cabeza de San Juan, It i.s ‘ 
the market town for a number of small islands off the E. coast, 
some of which produce cattle for export. 

FAKHR UD-DiN RAZI (1149-1209), Arabian historian and 
theologian, was the son of a preacher, himself a writer, and was 
bom at Rai (Rei, Rhagae), near Tehran, where he received his 
earliest training. Here and at MarSgha, whither he followed his 
teacher Majd ud-Din ul-jill, be studied philosophy and theology. 
He was a Shafi'ite in law and a follower of Ash'ari (?.w.) in 
theology, and became renn\vned as a defender of orthodoxy. 
During a journey in Khwarizm and Mawara’l-nahr he preached 
both in I’ersiun and Arabic against the sects of Islam. After 
this tour he returned to his native city, but settled later in Herat, 
where he died. His dogmatic positions may be seen from his 
work Kitiih iil-Muhassal, which is analysed by Schmolders in his 
Essai sttr /e? holes philosophiqites chez les Arahes (Paris, 1842). 
Extracts from his History of the Dynasties were published by 
Jourdain in the Fundgrubeti des Orients (vol. v.), and by D. K. 
Hein/ius (.St Petersburg, i8aH). His greatest work i.s the 
Mafdtik ul-Ghaib (“ The Keys of Mystery ”), an extensive 
commentary on the Koran published at Cairn (8 vols., 1890) 
and elscwliere ; it is specially full in its exposition of Ash'arite 
theology and its use of early and late Mu tazilite writings. 

For an account of liis life see F. Wi'islenlelti’.s Gesehirhle tier 
aratiischen Arste, No. 200 (C;ottm.(?cn, 1840); lor a list of his works 
cl. C. Brockelniann's (leseh.dei arahiuhen /.tieiatut, vol. i (We.ijiiar, 
i8t(.S), pp. 500 tf. All account of Ins teaching is given by M. .Schreiner 
in the Aetlstliri/I der deutsihen morgentandischen Oeseltsrhaft (vol. 52, 
pp. 51.15 ff.). (G. W. T.j 

FAKIR (from Arabic faqlr, “poor”), a term equivalent to 
Dervish (?.?’.) or Maliommedan religious mendicant, but which 
has come to be .specially applied to the Hindu devotees and 
ascetics of India. There are two classes of these Indian Fakirs, 
(i) the religious orders, nnd (2) the nomad roguc.s who infest the 
country. The ascetic orders resemble the Fram.'iseans of Christi¬ 
anity. The bulk li-ad really excellent lives in monasterie.s, 
■which are centres of education and poor-relief; while others go 
out to \-lsit the poor ns Gurus or teachers. Strict rclibaey is 
not enforced among them. These orders arc of very ancient date, 
owing ihctr establishment to the ancient Hindu rule, followed 
by the Ruddltists, that each “ tw'ice-bom ” man should lead in 
the woods the life of an ascetic. The second class of Fakirs are 
simply disreputable beggars who wander round extorting, under 
the guise of religion, alms from the charitable and practising 
on the superstitions of the villagers. As a rule they make no 
real pretence of leading a religious life. They arc .said to number 
nearly a million. Many of them are known as-“ Jogi,” and lay 
claim to miraculous jxiwers which they declare have liecomc 
theirs by the practice of abstinence and extreme austerities, 
'i'he tortures which some of these wrcti'hes will inflict upon 
themselves arc almost incredible. They will hold their arms over 
their iieads until the muscles atrophy, will keep their fists 
clenched till the nails grow through the palms, will lie on beds 
of nails, cut and stab themselves, drag, week after week, enormous 
cliains loaded witlt ma.sses of iron, or hang themseh'es before a 
fire near enough to scorch. Most of them are inexpressibly 
filthv and verminous. Among the filthiest arc the Aghoris, 
who preserve the ancient cannibal ritual of the followers of Siva, 
cat filth, and use a human skull as a drinking-vessel. ]<’ormerly 
the fakirs were always nude and smeared with ashes ; but now 
they arc compelled to wear some protenca of clothing. The 
natives do not really respect these w’andering friars, but they 
dread their curses. 

■Sec fohn Campbell Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of 
India (1904), and Indian Census Reports. 

FALAISE, a town of north-western F'rance capital of an 
arrnndisscment in the department of Calvados, on the right 
bank of the Ante, 19 m. S. by E. of Caen by road. Pop. (1906) 





,The,pi:inq4>^ obj«it,of iatefe^t is the Pjistle, ijaw partly 
m hiins, but fpfnjerly.tJifi.seat of the dulces of jjJoripandy and the 
hirthpiapa of Wdliam the Conqueror, it is situated on a,lofty 
crag overlooking the town, and ponsisls of a square mass defended 
by towers and flanked by a small donjon and a lofty tower added 
, by the English in the r5th century ; the rest of the castle dates 
chiefly from the 12th century. Near the castle, in the Place de 
la Trinitc, is an equestrian statue in bronze of William the 
Conqueror, to whom the town owed its prosperity. The churches 
of La Trinite and St Gcrvais combine the Gothic and Renaissance 
styles of architecture, and St Gervais also includes Romanesque 
workmansliip. A street passes by way of a tunnel beneath the 
choir of La Trinite. Ealaisc has populous suburbs, one of which, 
Guibray, is celebrated for its annual fair for horses, cattle and 
wool, which has been held in August since the nth centur)'. 
The town is tlie scat of a subprefecture and has tribunals of 
first in,stance and commerce, a cliambcr of arts and manufacture, 
a board of trade-arbitrators and a communal college. Tanning 
and imjxirtant manufactures of hosier)' are carried on. 

From 1417, when after a siege of forty-se\ en days it .succumbed 
to Henry V., kinj; of England, till 1^50, when it was retaken by 
the French, Falaise was in the hands of the English. 

FALASHAS (I'.c. exiles ; Kthiopic /alas, a stranger), or “ Jews 
of Abyssinia,” a tribe of Ilaraitic slock, akin to (iallu, .Somali 
and Bcja, though they profess the Jewish religion, Tliey claim 
to be descended from the ten tribtis banished from the Holy Land. 
Another tradition assigns them as ancestor Menelek, Solomon’s 
alleged son In- the queen of Sheba. There is little or no phj-sieal 
difference between them and the typical Abyssinians, e.seept 
perhaps that their eyes are a little more oblique ; and the)' may 
eertaiiil)' be regarded as Hamitic. It is uncertain when they 
became jews: one account suggests in Solomon’s time ; another, 
at tile liabylonian captivity; a third, during the ist century 
of the (’hristian era. That one of the earlier dates is correet 
.seems probable from the fact that the Falash.as know nothing 
of either the Babylonian or Jerusalem Talmud, make no use of 
phylacteries (lefillin), and observe neither the feast of I'urim 
nor the dedication of the temple. They possess -■ not in Hebrew, 
of which they are altogether ignorant, but in Ethiopic (or Geez)— 
the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old Testamcnl; 
a volume of extracts from the PenUtteuch, with comments given 
to Moses by God on Mount Sinai; the I'e-c-sa-sa Sanbat, or 
laws of the Sabbath; the Ardit, a book of secrets revealed to 
twelve saints, w'hich is used as a charm against disease ; lives of 
Abraham, Moses, &c.; and a translation of Josephus called Sana 
Aihiid. A copy of the Orit or Mosaic law is kept in the holy of 
holies in every synagogue. Various pagan obseiwanccs are 
mingled in their ritual; every newly-built house is considered 
uninhabitable till the blood of,a sheep or fowl has been spilt in it ; 
a woman guilty of a breach of chastity has to undergo purification 
by leaping intoa flaming fire ; the Sabbath has been deified, and. 
as the goddess Siinbat, receives adoration and sacrifice and is 
said to have ten thousand times ten thousand angels to wait 
on her commands. There is a monastic system, introduced 
it is said in the 4tli century a.d. by Aba Zebra, a pious man 
who retired from the world and lived In the cave of Hoharewa, 
in the province of Armatshoho. The monks must prepare all 
their food with their own liands, and no lay person, male or 
female, may enter their houses. Celibacy is not practised by the 
priests, but they are not allowed to marry a second time, and no 
one is admitted into tlie order who has eaten bread with a 
Christian, or is the son or grandson of a man thus contaminated. 
Belief in ili'- evil eye or shadow is universal, and spirit-raisers, 
sootlisavers and rain-doctors are in repute. Education is in the 
hands of the monks and prigsts, and is confined to boys. Fasts, 
obligatory on all above seven years of age, are held on every 
Monday and Thursday, on every new moon, and at the passoi'cr 
.{the 2ist or 22nd of April). The annual festiv.als are tlie passover, 
the harvest feast, the Baala Mazalat or feast of tabernacles 
(during which, however, no booths are built), the day of covepant 
or assembly and Abraham’s day. It is believed that after death 
the soul remains in a place of darkness till the thi'r(l day, when the 
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synagogue for the repose of the depatteo, and .for seven days a 
formal lapent takes place every morning in his house. ;Ko 
coffins are ftsed, and a stone vhult is built oyer the bdtjpfe 'so 
that it may not come into direct contact with the'^tirth,. ‘ ‘ 

The Faloshas arc an industrious people, living for the most,part 
in villages of their own, or, if they settle in a Christian or M^mm- 
medan town, occupying a separate quarter. They had their own 
kings, who, they pretend, were descended from David, from the 
loth century until j8oo, when the royal race became extippt, 
and tljey then became subject to the Abyssinian kingdom of 
TigrA They do pot mix with the Abyssinians, and never marry 
women of alien religions. They are cveB forbidden to enter the 
houses of Christians, and from such a pollution have to be purified 
before entering their own houses. Polygamy is not practised; 
early marriages are rare, and their morals are generally better 
than those of their Christian masters. Unlike most Jew.s^ they 
have no lilcing for trade, but are skilled in agriculture, in the 
manufacture of pottery, ironware and cloth, and are good 
masons. Their numbers are variously estimated at from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty thousand. 

UlULiociitAi'iiY. -M. riiid, Jakre it! Abyssinia (Biiscl, i860), 

and liis Falnshas of Abyssinia, translated from the German by S. ib 
Goodliart (London, i860) ; H. A. Stem, JVandetingt anion^ tha 
FaUishas in Ahvssxnia (lomdon, 1862); Joseph HaJAvy, Travels in 
Abyssinia (trails. London, 1878) ,■ Morals, " Tlic l''alaalias " in 
Penn. Moiit/ily (Philadelphia, 1880); Cyrus Adler, ‘^bibliography 
of the Falashiis ” in A merit an Hebrew (16th of March 1004); I-eWin, 
■' Em verlassener Bruderstamm,” in Bloch's Wochenschrift (7th 
February 1002), p. 85; J. Faitlovitch, Holes d'un voyage diet tes 
Falackas (Paris, lyoj). 

FALCio, CHRISTOViO DE SOUSA (? 1512-1557), Portuguese 
poet, came of a noble family settled at Porlalegre in the Alcmtejo, 
which had originated with John Falcon or Falconet, one of the 
Englishmen who went to Portugal in 1386 in the suite of Philippa 
of Imicaster. His father, JoSo Vaz de Almada Falcflo, was an 
upright public servant who had held the captaincy of Elmina on 
the West African coast, but died, as he had lived, a poor man. 
'J’here is a tradition that in boyhood Christovao fell in love 
with a beautiful child and rich heiress, D. Maria Brandflo, and 
in 1526 married her elandcstincly, but parental opposition 
prevented the ratification of tire marriage. Family pride, it it 
said, drove the father of Christovao to keep his son under strict 
surveillance in his own house for five years, while the lady’s 
parents, objecting to the youth’s small means, put her into the 
Cistercian convent of Lorvao, and there endeavoured to wean 
her heart froni him by the accusation that he coveted her fortune 
more than lier person. Their arguments and the promise of a 
good match ultimately prevailed, and in 1534 D. Maria left the 
convent to marry D. Luis de Silva, captain of Taiigier, ^while the 
broken-hearted Christovao told his sad story in some beautiful 
lyrics and particularly in the eclogue Chris/al. He fiad been (he 
disciple and friend of the poets Bernardirp Ribeiro and S^i de 
Miranda, and when his great disappointment came, Falc&o laid 
aside poetry and entered on a diplomatic career. There is 
documentary evidence that he was employed at the Portuguese 
embassy in Rome in 1542, but he soon returned to' Portugal, 
and we find him at court again in 1548 and 1551. The dWe of 
his death, as of his birth, is uncertain. Such Is the story accepted 
by h)r Theophilo Braga, the historian of Portuguese literature, 
but Senhor Guimaracs shows that the first part is doujjtful, 
and, putting aside the testimony of a conterhporary and grave 
writer, Diogo do Couto, he even denies the title of ppet’to 
Christovao Falcao, arguing from internal and other eyidence 
that Chris/al is the work of Bernardim Ribeiro ; his destructive 
criticism is, however, stronger than his constructive work. The 
eclogue, with its 104 verses, is the very poem of savdade, and its 
simple, direct language and chaste and tender feeling, enshrined 
in exquisitely sounding verses, has won for its author lasting 
fame and a unique position in Portuguese literature. Its 
influence on later poets has been very considerable, and Capapens 
used several of the verses as proverbs., 

The poetical works of Chri.stov4o Falc4o were published anony¬ 
mously, owing, it is supposed, to tlleir personal nature and allusions, 
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and, in part or in whole, they have been often reprinted. There 
is a modern critical edition of Chrt'ifal and a Carta (letter) by A. 
l^iphanio da Silva I>ias under the title Obras dc Christovdo Falcdo 
(O^rto, 189.-?), and one of the CaiHigas and Espar^(9s by the same 
scholar appealed in the Hevisia Lusitana, vol. 4, pp. 142*179 (Lisbon, 
189b), untlcr the name Fragmenlo de um Ca/iriof/riro do Seculo XVI. 
See Bernardim litbciro c v FiicoiismOy by Ur T. Braga (Oporto, 1897), 
and Bernardim Ribeiro [O Poela Crisfal), by Delfim Guimaraes 
(liabon, iyo8). (E. Pk.) 

FALCK, ANTON HEINHARD (1777-1843), Dutch statesman, 
tras bom at Utrecht on the 19th of March 1777. He studied 
at the university of Leiden, and entered the Dutch diplomatic 
service, being nppoin^d to the legation at Madrid. Under King 
Louis Napoleon he was secretary-general for foreign affairs, but 
resigned office on the annexation of .the Batavian republic to 
France. He took a lea<ling part in the revolt of 1813 against 
French domination, and had a considerable share in the organiza¬ 
tion of the new kingdom of the Netherlands. As minister of 
education under William I. he reorganized the universities of 
Ghent, Loin’ain and Liege and the Royal Academy of Brussels. 
Side by side with his activities in education he directed the 
departments of trade and the colonies. Falck was railed in 
Holland the king's good genius, but VV'illiam I. presently tired 
of his counsels and he was superseded by Van Maanen. He was 
nmbas.sador in London when the disturbances of 1830 convinced 
him of the necessity of the separation of Belgium from Holland. 
He consetfjently re-signed his post and lived in rlo.5c retirement 
until 1839, when he became the first Dutch minister at the Belgian 
court. lie died at Bru.sscls on the ibth of March 1843. Besides 
some historical works he left a corrcsjiondence of considerable 
political interest, printed in Uneven van A. R. Falck, z'go3'-v3'./3 
(and ed. The Hague, 18G1), and Ambtsbrinen run A. R. Falck 
(ibid. 1878). 

FALCdN, the must northern state of Venezuela, with an 
extensive coast line on the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Venezuela. 
Pop. (1905 est.) 173,908. It lies lietwcen the Caribbean on tlie 
N. and the .state of Lara on the .S., with Zulia and the Gulf of 
Venezuela on the W. Its surface is much broken by irregular 
ranges of low mountains, and extensive areas on the coast are 
sandy plains and tropical swamps. The climate is hot, but, 
being tempered by the trade winds, is not considered unhealthy 
except in the swampy districts. The state is sparsedy settled 
and has no large towns, its capital, Coro, lieing important 
chiefly because of its history' and as the entrepot for an cxtcn.sive 
inland district. The only port in the state is La Vela de Coro, 
on a small bay of the same name, 7 m. E. of the capital, with 
which it is connected by railway. 

FALCON (Lat. / ’a/ra,' Fr. Faurnn, Teutonic Falk or Valkrn), 
a word now restricted to the high-couraged and long-winged 
birds of prey which take their quarry' as it move#; but formerly 
it had a very different meaning, being by the naturalists of the 
i8th and even of the lyth century extended to a great number 
of birds comprised in the genus Fdlco of Linnaeus and writers 
of his day,^ while, on the other hand, by falconers, it was, 
and still is, technically limited to the female of the birds 
employed by them in their vocation (see. Falconkv), whether 
“ long-winged ” and therefore “ noble,” or “ short-winged ” and 
“ ignoble.” 

According to modern usage, the majority of the falcons, in the 
sense first given, may be separated into five very' distinct groiip.s : 
(l) the falcons pure and simple (Falro proper); (2) the large 
northern falcons {Ilientfalco, Cuvier); (3) the “ desert falcons ” 
(Gennaea, Kaup); (4) the merlins (Aesalon, Kaup); and (5) 
the hobbies (Hypntriorchis, Boie). A sixth group, the kestrels 

* Unknown (o classical writers, the earliest use of this word is said 
to be by Serviu.s Honoratus (ntca A.n. ,soo 480) m his nofi's on Aen, 
X. 145. It si'ems possibly to lie tlie laitinized form of the Teutonic 
Falk, though fulx is commonly aicoiinlrd its roof. 

The norariuUture of nearly all flic older writers on this point is 
extremely confused. What many of them, even so labiy as I’en- 
nant’s time, termed tfie “ gentle falcon " is certainly the Inrd we 
now can the gosliawk (i.c. goose-hawk), which name itself may 
have been transferred to tiie Asiur palumharitis of modem oraitlio- 
Jogists, from one of the long-winged birds of prey. 


(r»nwu»r«lM#, Vieillot), is often added. This, however, appears 
to have been justifiably reckoned a distinct genus. 

The typical falcon is bv common consent allowed to be that 
almost cosmopolitan spenes to which unfortunately the English 
epithet ” pe.rcgrine ” (i.e. strange or wandering) has been 
attached. It is the Fako peregrinus of Tunstall (1771) and qf 
most recent ornithologists, though some prefer the sperific name 
communis applied by J. F. Gmelin a few years later (178S) to a 
bird which, if his diagnosis be correct, could not have been a true 
falcon at all, since it had yellow irides—a colour never met with 
in the eyes of any bird now called by naturali.sts a “ falcon.” 
This species inhabits suitable localities throughout the greater 
part of the globe, though examples from North America have by 
.some received specific recognition as F. aiialum (the “ duck- 
hawk "), and those from Australia have been described as distinct 
under the name, of F. melanogenys. Here, as in so many other 
cases, it i.s almost impossible to decide as to whirh forms should, 
and which should not, be accounted merely local races. In size 
not surpassing a raven, this falcon (fig. 1) is perhaps the most 
powerful bird of prey for its bulk that flies, and its courage is not 
less than its power. It i.s the species, in Europe, most commonly 



Fig. I. —Peregrine Falron. 


trained for the sport of hawking (see Falco.nky). Volumes have 
been written upon it, and to attempt a complete aecount of it is, 
within the limits now available, impossible. The plumage of the 
adult is generally blackish-blue above, and white, with a more or 
less deep cream-coloured tinge, beneath—the lower parts, cxeept 
the chin and throat, being barred transversely with black, while 
a black patch extends from the bill to the ear-coverts, and 
descends on either side beneath the mandible. The young ba^■e 
the upper parts deep hlarki.sh-brown, and the lower white, more 
or less strongly tinged with ochraeeous-bruwn, and striped 
longitudinally with blackish-brown. From Port Kennedy, the 
most northern part of the American continent, to T'asmania, 
and from the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk to Mendoza in the 
Argentine territory, there is scarcely a country in which this 
falcon has not been found. Specimens have been receii'cd from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and it is only a question of the technical 
differentiation of species whether it doe.s not extend to Cape 
Horn. lA'urless as it is, and adapting iTself to almost every 
circumstance, it will form its eyry equally on the sea-washed 
cliffs, the craggy mountains, or (though more rarely) the drier 
spots of a marsh in the northern hemisphere, as on trees (sac-s 
11 . Schlegtl) in the forests of Of fho waterless ravines of 
Australia. In the United Kingdom it was formerly very common, 
and liardly a high rock from the Shetlands to the Isle of 'W ight 
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but had a pair as its tenants. But the British gamekeeper has 
long held the mistaken faith that it is his worst foe, and the 
number of pairs now allowed to rear their brood unmolested in 
the British Islands is very small. Yft its utility to the game- 
preserver, by destroying every one of his most precious wards 
that shows any sign of infirmity, can hardly be questioned by 
reason, and G. E. Freeman {Falconry) has earnestly urged its 
claims to protection.' Nearly allied to this falcon are several 
species, such as F. barlarus of Mauretania, F. minor of South 
Africa, the Asiatic F. bahylonicus, F. peregrinator of India 
(the shahecn), and perhaps F. cassini of South America, with 
some others. 

Next to the typical falcons comes a group known as the 
“ great northern ” falcons {Hiernfalco). Of these the most re¬ 
markable is the gj'rfaleon (F. gyrfalro), wlwse home is in the 
Scandinavian mountains, though the young are yearly visitants 
to the plains of Holland and Germany. In plumage it very 
much resembles F. pnegrinus, but its flanK-s have generally a 
bluer tinge, and its superiority in .size is at once manifest. Nearly 
allied to it is tlie Icelander (F. islandtis), which externally differs 
in its paler colouring and in almost entirely wanting the black 
mandibular patch. Its proportions, however, differ a good deal, 
its body being elongated. Its country is shown by its name, 
but it also inhabits south Greenland, and not unfrcquently 
makes its way to the British Islands. Very close to this eomes the 
Greenland falcon (F. caiidirans), a native of north Greenland, 
and perhaps of other eountries within the Arctic Circle. Like 
the la.st, the Greenland falcon from time to time occurs in the 
United Kingdom, but it is ahva)-s to be distinguished by wearing 
a plumage in which at every age the prevailing colour is pure 
white. In north-eastern America these birds are replaced by 
a kindred form (F. labradorus), first detected by Audubon and 
subsequently recognized by Dresser {Oru. Misrrll. i. 135). It 
is at once distinguished by its very dark colouring, the lower parts 
being occasionally almost as deeply tinted at all age.s as the 
upper. 

All the birds hitherto named possess one character in common. 
The darker markings of their plumage are longiturlinal before the 
first real moult takes place, and for ever afterwards are transverse. 
In other words, when young this markings are in the form of 
51 ripes, when old in the form of bars. The variation of tint is very 
great, especially in F. peregrinus ; but the experience of falconers, 
w hose business it is to keep their birds in the very highest condi¬ 
tion, shows that a falcon of either of these groups if light-coloured 
in youth is light-coloured when adult, and if (lark when young 
is also dark when old - age, after the first moult, making no 
difference in the complexion of the bird. The next group is that 
of the so-called “ desert falcons ” {Grtitwra}, wherein the differ¬ 
ence just indicated does not obtain, for long as the bird may live 
and often as it may moult, the original style of markings never 
gives way to any other. Foremost among these are to be con¬ 
sidered the lanncr and the snker (commonly termed F. ianarius 
and F. saeer), both well known in the palmy days of falconr)’, 
but only since about 1845 readmitted to full recognition. Both 
of these birds belong properly to south-eastern Ifurope, North 
Africa and south-western y\sia. They are, for their bulk, less 
powerful than the members of the preceding group, and 
though they may be trained to high flights are naturally 
captors of humbler game. The precise number of species is 
very doiifrtfiil, but among the many candidates for recognition 
are espcriolly to be named the lugger (F. frgger) of India, and 
tite pr.'uVie falcon (F. mexicanus) of the western plains of North 
America. 

The .system;' ist finds it hard to decide in what group he 
should place two .somewhat large Australian species {F.hypolrticns 

' It is not to Ix' infcro'd.as many writers have done, that falcons 
h-'Llntuaily prey upon blitls in winch disease has nuule any serious 
pioyre.ss. tsucii hiids meet their fate from llie less noble Ampitres 
or predatoiy animals of many kinds. But wiieii a. bird is pts! 
alfected Iiy any ciisordee, its power oi takinc care of itself i.s at once 
impaired, and lieiire in the majority ol i .ise.s it may la-come an easy 
victim under circumstances which would enaUle a pcrtectly sound 
bird to e.scape from the attach i*ven of a falcon. 
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and F. subniger), both of which are rare m collections—the latter 
especially. 

A small but very beautiful group comes next—the merlins * 
{Aesalon of some writers, Lithofalco of others). 5 Fhe European 
merlin (F. aesalon) is perhaps the boldest of the Accipitres, 
not hesitating to attack birds of twice its own size, and even on 
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occasion threatening human beings. Vet it rcp.dily becomes tame, 
if not affectionate, when reclaimed, and its ordinary prey consists 
of the smaller Passercs. Its “ pinion of glossy blue ” has become 
almost proverliial, and a deep niddy blush suffuses its lower 
parts ; but these are characteristic only of the male—the female 
mo.intaining very nearly the sober brown phtmage she wore 
wlien as a nestling she left lier lowly cradle in the heather. Very 
close to lhi.s bird eomes the pigeon-hawk (F. roluntbarius) of 
North America—so clu.se, indeed, that none but an expert 
ornithologist ran detect the difference. The turumti of Anglo- 
Indians (F. chicqutra), and its representative from southern 
Africa (F. rufuollis), also belong to this group, but they are 
considerably larger than cither of the former. 

Lastly, the Hobbies {Hypolriorchis) comprise a greater 
number of forms—though how many seems to be doubtful< 
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They arc in life at once, recognizable by their bold up.standing 
position, and at any time by their long wings. The type of this 
group is th'- Engli.sh hobby {F. sttbbuleo), a bird of great power 
of flight, chiefly shown in the capture of insects, which from its 

® Freilcli, Fmirillon ; Icelandic, SmiriU, 
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uirdinary food. It is a summer visitant to, most parts of Europe, 
including the British Island.s, and is most wantonly and need¬ 
lessly destroyed by gamekeepers. A second European species 
.of tile groujvis the beautiful F. elaonorae, which hardly comes 
farther nortli than the countries bordering tlie Mediterranean, 
and, tliough in some places abundant, is an e,\.tromcly local bird. 
The largest species of this section seems to be the Neotropical 
F. jemoralis, for F. dtrolcucus tliough ofteti ranked here, is now 
supposed to belong to the group of typical falcons. (A. N.) 

FALCONE, ANIELLO/(i6oo-i6b5), Italian battle-painter, was 
the son of a tradesman, and was bom in Naples. He showed his 
artistic tendency at aji early age, received some instruction from 
a relative, and then studied under Ribera (Lo Spagnoletto), of 
whom lie ranks as the most eminent pupil. Besides batlle- 
pietures, large and small, taken from biblical as well as secular 
history he painted various religious subjects, which, liowci'er, 
count for little in his general reputation. He beeame, a.s a battle- 
painter, almost as celebrated as Borgognonc (Courtois), and was 
named “ V Oracolo delle Battaglie.” His works have animation, 
variety, trutli to nature, and careful colour. Falcone was hold, 
generous, used to arms, and an e.\cellent fencer. In the insur¬ 
rection of Masoniello (1647) he resolved to be bloodily ai'enged 
for tlie death, at the hands of two Spaniards, of a nipliew 
and of a pupil in the school of art which he had established in 
Naples, lie and many of his sdinhirs, including Sah’ator Rosa 
and Carlo Coppola, formed an armed band named the Companuia 
della Marie (" Congiany of I)eath ’’ ; see Rosa, Sai.vatok). 
Tiiey scoured the streets by day, e.xulting in slaughter ; at night 
they were [lainters again, and handled the brush with impetuou.s 
zeal. Beuce being restored, tlu-y had to d(‘eamp. J'aleone and 
Rosa made off to Rome ; here Borgognone noticed the works of 
Falcone, and became his friend, and a French gentleman induced 
him to go to France, where Louis XIV. became one of his patrons. 
Ultimately Colbert obtained permission for the painter to return 
to Naples, and there he died iii Two of hi.s batlle-piecos 

arc to be seen in the Louvre and in the Najiles museum ; he 
painted a portrait of Masimiello, and engraved a few plates. 
Among his principal scholars, besides Rosa and Coppola (whose 
works are .somclimc.s .ascribed to Falcone himself), were Domenico 
Gargiuulo (named Miceo Spadaro), Baolo Porpom and Andrea 
di Liunc. 

FALCONEIR, HUGH (1808-1865), British palaeontologist and 
botanist, descended from an old Scottish family, was born at 
Forres on the zyth of Februarj' 1808. In 1826 he graduated at 
Aberdeen, where he manifested a taste lor tlie study of natural 
history. He afterwards studied medicine in the university of 
Edinburgh, taking the degree of M.D. in 1829 ; during this 
perioil he zealously attended the botanical classes of Prof. R. 
Graham (1786-1845), and those on geolog>’ by Prof. R. Jamc.son. 
Proceeding to India in 1830 as.assistant*surgecm on the Bengal 
establishment of the East India' Company, he made on his 
arrival lui examination of the fos^ bones from Ava in the 
po.ssession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, .and his description 
of the collection, published soon afterwords, gave him a recog¬ 
nized position among the scientists of India. Early in 1831 he 
was appointed to the army station at Meerut, in the North- 
Western Provinces, but iu the some year he was asked to officiate 
as superintendent of the botanic garden of Saharanpur, during 
the ill-health and absence of Dr J, P, Royle; and in 1832 he 
succeeded to this post. He was thus placed in a district that 
proved to be rich in palaeontological remains ; and lie set to 
work to investigate its natural history and geology. In 1834 he 
published a geological dc.seriptidn of the Siwalik hills, in the 
Tertiary strata of which he had in 1831 discovered bones of 
crocodilcB, tortoises and other animals j and .subsequently, with 
conjoint labourers, he brought to light a sulj-tropical fossil 
fauna of unexampled extent and richness, including remains of 
MatUitm, the colossal ruminant Stvatkerium, and the enormous 
tortoise Colossachdys Atlas. For these valuable discoveries he 
and Captain (afterwards .Sir Proby T.) Cautley (t8o2-<i87i) 
received in 1837 tlie Wollaston medal in duplicatu from the 
Geological Society of London. In .1834 F.'Jconer was appointed 


to inquire into the fitness of India for the growth of the tea- 
plant, and it was on his recommendation that it was introduced 
, into tliat country. 

He was compelled by* illness to leave India in 1842, and 
during his stay in England he. occupied himself with the classifica¬ 
tion and arrangement ol the Indian fossils presented to the 
British Museum and East India House, chiefly by liimself and 
Sir Proby T. Cautley. He then set to work to edit the great 
memoir by Cautley and himself, entitled Fauna Aniiqua Siva- 
Imsis, of which Part I. text was is.sued in 2846, and a series of 
107 plates during the years :846-i84y. Unfortunately the 
work, owing partly t.i Dr Falconer’s aLcsence from England and 
ptirtly to ill-health, was iieA’er completed. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1845. In 1847 he was appointed superintendent of the 
Cidcutta botanical garden, and profcs.sor of botany in the 
niedic.al college , and on entering on his duties in the following 
year lie was at once employed by the Indian government and the 
Agricultural and Horticultural .Society us their adviser on all 
I matters connected with the vegetable products of India. He 
prepared an important report on the teak forests of Teruusserim, 
and this was the means of saving them from destruction by 
reckles.s telling ; and tlirough lus recommendation the cultivation 
of the cinchona bark was introduerd into the Indian empire. 
Being compelled hj- the state of liis health to leave India in 
2855, he spent the remainder of his life chiefly in cxaminiitg 
fos.sil species in England and the Continent correspondmg to 
those' which he hud discu'\'ercd in Iiidia, notably the species of 
ma-stodon, elephant and rhinoceros ; he also described some new 
ni;u2imalia fi'om the Purheck strata, and he reported on tlie 
bone-caves of Sicily, Gibraltar, Gower iuid Brixham. In the 
course of his researches he beaunc interested in the que.stion of 
the njituiuily of the human race, arid actually commenced a work 
oil “ Primeval Man,'"’ wliich, however, he did nut live to fmLsh. 
He died on the srst of January 2865. Shortly after his death a 
commit lee was formed for the promotion of 11 “ Falconer 
Memorial.” Thi.s took the shape of a marble bust, which was 
placed iu the rooms of the Royal Society of London, and of a 
Falconer scholarship of the annual value of £200, open for 
competition to graduates iu science or medicine of the university 
of Edinhurglu 

Dr Falconer’s Ixjtanical nnte.s, with 450 coloured drawings of 
Kieshmir and Indian plants, have been deposited in llw library at 
New Gardi'n.s, and his I’alaeuntolo^kal Memoirs arid Xotes, com¬ 
prising nil liis papers read before learned societies, Imve lieeu edited, 
with a biograjihical sketch, by Charles .Murchison, M.D. (London, 
iSOS). Many reniiniKccnces of Dr Falconer, and a jiortrait of him, 
were piilili.slied liy liis niece, Grace, Lady rrcstwieh, in her Essays 
descriptive and biogtopbual (lyoi). 

FALCONER, 'WILUAM (r.732-1769), British poet, was born 
in Edinburgh on Uui nth of February 2732. His father was a 
wjg-makcr, arid curried on business in one of the small shops 
with wooden fronts at the Netlierbow Port, an imtique castellated 
structure which remained till 1764, dividing'High .Street from 
the Canongate. The old man became bankrupt, then tried 
business as a grocer, and finally died in extreme poverty. 
William, the son, having received a scanty education, was put 
to se.a. He served on hoard a Leith mercliant vessel, and in his 
eighteenth year obtoined the appoiirtment of second mate of the 
“ Britannia,” a vessel employed in the Levant trade, and 
sailed from Alexandria for Vomee. The “ Britannia ” was over¬ 
taken by a dreadful storm off Cape Colonna and was wrecked, 
only three of the crew being saved. Falconer was happily one 
of the three, and the Incidents of the vnj’age and its disastrous 
termination formed the subject of his poem of The Shipwreck 
(2 76a). Meanwhile, on liis return to England, Falconer, in liis 
nineteenth year, printed at Edinburgh an ekgy' on Frederick, 
prince of Wales, and afterwards contriliute^ short pieces to the 
Gentleman's Magasine, Some of these descriptive and lyrical 
effusions possess merit. The fine naval song of “ The Storm ” 
(“ Cease, rude Boreas ”), reputed to be by George Ale2mnder 
Stevens, the dramatic writer and lecturer, has been ascribed to 
Falconer, but apparently on no authority. The duke of York, 
to whom The Shipwreck had been dedicated, advised Falconer 
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enter the royal navy, and before the end of 176* the poet- 
sailor was rated as a midshipunan on board the “ Royal George.” 
3 ut as this ship was paid off at tha peace of 1763, Falconer 
vceived on appointment as purser of the “ Glory ” frigate, a 
ituation which he held until that vessel was laid up on ordinary 
It Chatham. In 1764 he published a new and enlarged edition 
if The Shipwreck, and in the same year a rhymed political tirade 
gainst John Wilkes and Charles Churchill, entitled The Dema- 
ogue. In 1769 appeared hi.s Universal Marine Dictionary, in 
vhich retreat is defined as a French manoeuvre, “ not properly 
, term of the British marine.” While engaged on this dictiona^’, 

. Murray, a bookseller in Fleet Street, father of Byron’s munifi- 
ent publisher and correspondent, wished him to join him as a 
lartner in business. The poet declined the offer, and became 
mrscr of the “ Aurora ” frigate, which had been commissioned to 
arry out to India certain supervisors or superintendents of the 
Cast India Company. Besides his nomination as purser. Falconer 
las promised the post of private secretary to the commissioners, 
iefore sailing he published a third edition of his Shifnvrcck, 
vhich had again undergone “ correction," but not improvement, 
'he poet sailed in the “ Aurora ’’ from Spithcad on the 20th of 
September 1769. The vessel arrived safely at the Cape of Good 
lope, and left on the 27th of December. She was never more 
leard of, having, as is supposed, foundered at sea. The Sliip- 
vreck, the poem with which Falconer's name is connected, had 
i great reputation at one time, but the fine passages which 
ileased the earlier critics liave nut sav-ed it from general ohllvdon. 

Sec his Poethat H’urAi m the " Aldme Edition " (iSjO), with a life 
>y J. Alitforcl. 

FALCONET, fiXIENNE MAURICE (1716-1791), French 
.culptor, wa.s bom in Paris. Ilis parents ivere poor, and he was 
It first apprenticed to a carpenter, hut some of his clay-flguies, 
vith the making of which he occupied his leisure hours, attracted 
■he notice of the sculptor Lcmoinc, who made him his pupil, 
ic found time to study Greek and Latin, and also wrote several 
trochares on art. His artistic productions are charactcrued by 
•he same defects as his writings, fur though'manifesting considcr- 
iblc clet'emess and some power of imagination, they display in 
nany cases a false and fantastic taste, the result, most probably, 
)f an excessive striving after originality. One of his most 
iucressful statues was one of Milo of Crotona, which secured liis 
idmission to the membership of the Academy of Fine .Arts in 
1754. At the invitation of the empress Catherine he went in 
1766 to .St Petersburg, where he executed a colossal statue of 
Peter the Great in bronze. In 1788 he became director of the 
Frenr.li Academy of Painting. Many of Falconet’s works, being 
tlaccd in churches, were destroyed at the time of tlie French 
■•{.evolution. His “ Nymphe descendant au hain ” is in the Louvre. 

Among his writings are Rlfiexkms siir la sculpture (Paris, 17C8), 
ind Observations sur la statue de Mave-AurHc (T’aris, 1771). The 
A'liole were collected under the title of CEiwres HHfraircs (6 vols., 
l.ausanne, 1781-1782; 3 vols.. Pans, 1787). 

FALCONPy (Fr. fauconnerie, from Late Lat. falco, falcon), 
the oil of employing falcons and hawks in the chase, often termed 
Hawking. Falconry was for many ages one of the principal 
sports of the richer classes, atkd, since many more efficacious 
methods and appliances for the capture of game undoubtedly 
existed, it is probable that it has always been carried on as a 
pure sport. 'The antiquity of falconry is ve^ great. There 
appears to be little doubt that it was praotised in Asia at a very 
remote period, for which we have the concurrent testimony of 
various Ghin<‘se and Japanese works, some of the latter being 
most quaintly and yet spiritedly illustrated. It appears to 
have been known in China some 2000 years B,c., and the records 
of a king Wen Wang, who reigned over a province of that country 
689 B.C., prove that the art was at that time in very high favour. 
In . Japan it appears to have been known at least 600 years b.c., 
and probably at on equally early date in India, Arabia, Persia 
and Syria. Sir A. H. Layard, in his Nineveh and BahyUm, 
considered that in a bas-relief found by him in the ruins of 
Khorsabad '' there appeared to be a falconer bearing a hawk 
on his wrist,” from which it wo*tld appear to .have been known 
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tlierc soma 1700 years B.c. In all the above-mentioned ooontriki 
of Asia it is practised at the present day. 

Little is kaown of the early history of falconry in Africa, 
but from veiy ancient Egypition carvings and drairings it seems 
to have been known there nmnyages ago. It was probably also 
in vogue in the countries of Morocco, Oran, Algiers, Tunis and 
Egypt, at the same time as in Europe. The older writers on 
falconry, English and continental, often mention Barbaiy and 
Tunisian falcons. It is still practised in Egypt. 

Perhaps the oldest records of falconr)' in Europe are supplied 
by the writings of Pliny, Aristotle and Martial. Although their 
notices of the sport ore slight and soraewhot vague, yet they are 
quite sufficient to show clearly that it was practised in their 
days—between the years 384 b.c. and A.D.40. It was probably 
introduced into England Inan tlie continent about AJi. 860, 
and from that lime down to the middle of the 17th century ■ 
falconry was followed with an artiour that perhaps no Engli^ 
sport has ever called forth, not even fox-hunting. Stringent 
laws and cnarlments, notably in the reigns of William the ■ 
roiKiucror, Edward III., Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, were 
passed from time to time in its interest. Falcons and hawks 
were allotted to degrees and orders of men according to rank and 
station—for instance, to the emjx'ror the eagle and vulture, 
to royalty the jerfalcons, to an earl the peregrine, to a yeoman the 
gosluiwk, to a pric.st the sparrow-hawk, and to a knave or servant 
the u.seless kc.slrel. The writings of Shakespeare furnish ample 
testimony to the high and universal estimation in which it was 
held in bis day.s. About the middle of the 17th century falconiy 
began to decline in England, to revit'e somewhat at the Restora¬ 
tion. It ne\'cr, llowe^’er, completely recovered its former favour, 
a variety of Ccauscs operating against it, such as enclosure' of 
waste lands, .agricultural improvements, and the introduction of 
fire-arms into the sporting field, till it fell, as a national sport, 
almost into olilivion. Vet it has never been even temporarily 
extinct, and it is suoco.ssfully practised even at the present day. 

In Europe the game or “ quiiny ” at which hawks are flown 
con.sists of grouse (confined to the British Isles), black-game, 
pheasants, partridges, quails, landrails, ducks, teal, woodcocks, 
snipes, herons, rooks, crows, gulls, magpies, jays, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, hares and rabbits. In former days geese, cranes, 
kites, ravens and bustards were also flown at. Old German 
works make much mention of the use of tlie Iceland falcon for 
tidcing the great bustard, a flight scarcely alluded to by English 
writers. In Asia the list of quarry is longer, and, in addition 
to all the foregoing, or their Asiatic representatives, various 
kind.? of bustards, sand grouse, storks, ibises, spoonbills, pea-fowl, 
jungle-fowl, kites, vultures and gazelles are captured by trained 
liuwks. 1 n Mongolia and Chinese Tartary, and among the nomad 
tribes of central A.sia, the sport still flourishes ; and though some 
late accounts arc not satisfactory either to the falconer or the 
naturalist, yet they leave no doubt that a species of eagle is still 
trained in those regions to take large game, as antelopes and 
wolve.?. Mr Atkinson, in his account of his travels in the country 
of the Amur, makes particular mention of the sport, as does also 
Mr Shaw in his work on Yarkand ; and in a letter from the 
Yarkand embassy, under Mr Forsyth, C.B., dated Camp neat 
Yarkand, Nov. 27, 1873, the following passage occurs;— 

“ Hawking appears also to be a favourite amusement, the golden 
eagle taking the place of the falcon or hawk. This novel sport 
seemed very successful.” It is questionable whether the bird' 
here spoken of is the golden eagle. In Africa gazelles are taken, 
and also partridges and wildfowL 

The hawks used in England are the three great northern, 
falcons, viz. the Greenland, Iceland and Norway fakons, the 
peregrine falcon, the hobby, the merlin, the goshawk 'and the 
sparrow-hawk. In former days the saker, the htnner and the 
Barbary or Tunisian fakon were also employed. (See Falcon.) 

Of the foregoing the easiest to keep, most efficient in the field, 
and most suitable lat general use are the peregrine fakoniUsd 
the goshawk. 

In all hawks, the female is larger and .more powerful than the 
male, 
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Hawks are divided by falconers all over the world into two 
great classes. The first class comprises “ falcons,’" t.e. “ long¬ 
winged hawks,” or “ hawks of the lure,” distinguished bv 
Tastcrn falronurs as “ dark-eyed hawks.” In these the wings 
are pointed, the second feather in the wing is the longest, and the 
iris is of a deep, dark-brown hue. Merlins must, however, be 
c-xcepted ; and here it would seem that the Eastern distinction 
is the better, for though merlins are much more falcons than they 
are hawks, they differ from falcons in having the third feather 
in the wing the longest, while they arc certainly “ dark-eyed 
hawks.” 

The second class is» that of “ hawks,” i.e. “ short-winged 
hawk.s,” or “ hawks of the fist,” called by Eastern falconers 
yellow (or rose) eyed hawks.” In these the wings are rounded, 
the fourth feather is the longest in the wing, and the iris is 
yellow, orange or deep-orange. 

The following glossary of the principal terms used in falconry 
may assist the reader in perusing this notice of the practice of 
the art. Usele.ss or obsolete terms arc omitted ;— 

^ ustringan .—A falconer. 

Jia/e .—A hawk is .said to “ h<ate " when she flutters off from tlie fust, 
]H'reh or block, whether from wildness, or lor c;cerci.se, or m 
the attempt to ehase. 

BcaaVi.—Straps of leather by which the bells are fastened to a 
hawk's legs. 

—A h%wk is said to " bind '' when she seizes a bird in the 
air and clings to it. 

Hhik. -The conical piece of wood, of the form of an inverted fiower- 
jiot, used for liawks to sit upon ; lor a peregrine it sliould be 
about to to iz in. high, 5 to 0 in diameter at lop, and 8 to y in 
diameter .at base. 

Dniil —A tliong ot soft leather used to .secure, when desirable, the 
wing of a hawk. It has a slit to admit tlie pinion joint, and tlie 
eiid,s are tied together. 

Cadge. -Tlie wooden frame on which hawks, when numerous, are 
carried to the field. 

r«iigfr.--The person who carries the cadge. 

Calling off. —Luring a hawk (see Lute) from tlie hand of an 
as.sjslant. 

Carrv. —A hawk is said to “ carry ” when she flies away with the 
quarry on the ajiproacli ol the lalconer. 

Cast. —Two hawks which may be used lor flying together are c.alled 
a " cast," not necessarily a pair. 

Casting. — The oblong or e'gg-sliapcd ball, consisting of fi'alliers, 
bonus, &C., which all hawks (aii.l m.7ectivoroiis birds) thtuw 
up after the nutritious part ol tbeii tool has been dige.sled. 
Also the fur or leathers given them to assist the pioce.ss. 

Cere —The naked wax-like skin above the beak. 

Check .—A hawk is said to fly at " check " wlien she Hies at a bird 
other than the intended object of tiursmt. 

ClutchiHg.— Taking the quarry in the feet as the .short-winged liawl.s 
do. Falcons occasion,ally " clutch." 

Come to,~ A hawk is said to " come to " when she begins to get 
tame. 

CnfiiHg. -Cutting the beak or talons of a hawk. 

Ciab. -To fight. 

Creance .—.A long line or siring. 

Crop, to put away ,—.A hawk is said fo " put away her crop " when 
the food passes out of the crop into the stomach.* 

Jleck feathets .—The two centre tail-leathers. 

Lyas.— A hawk which has been brought-up from the nest (iiyas, 
from Fr. mats), 
liyry. -Tlie nest of a hawk. 

L'oot .—A hawk is said to " foot " well or to be a “ good footer " 
when she is successful in killing. Many hawks arc very line 
fliers williout being " good footers." 

Frounce .—A disease in the mouth and throat of hawks. 

<iet in ,—To go up to a hawk when she has killed her qiiarr5'. 
llack .—The state of partial liberty in ivhieh young hawks must 
always at first be kept. 

Haggard .—A wild-caught hawk in the adult plumage. 

Hood .—(See fig.) 

Hoodshy. - A hawk is said to be " hoodshy ” when she is afraid of, 
or resists, having her hood put on, 

Hunger hace.—A mark, and a defect, in the tail feathers, denoting 
a weak jioint; generally due to temporary stari'atiou as a 
nestling. 

Imping ,—The process of mending broken feathers is called “imping.” 
(See fig.) 

Imping ^edte .—A piece of tough soft iron wire from about li to 
zj in. long, rough (dea so as to be three-sided and tapering 
from the middle to the ends. (See fig.) 

Inttrmewed.--A hawk moulted in confinement is said to be " inter- 
mewed." 


Jack. —Mate of the merlin. 

Jerkin .—Mate of tlie jerfalcon. 

Jesses.—Strip.s of light but very tough leather, .some 0 to 8 in. long, 
which always remain oi» a hawk’s legs —one on each leg. (See 

H-) 

Jonk. —To slwp. 

Leash.—A strong leathern thong, some 2\ or 3 ft. long, with a knot c 
or button at one end, used to s»*curc a hawk. (vSee fig.) 

Lure. —The instrument used for calling long-winged hawks—a dead 
pigeon, or an artificial lure made of leather and feathers or wings 
of birds, lied to a string, with meat attached to it. 

Mail. — 7 'he breast feathers. 

Make hawk. —A Imuk i.s called a “make hawk “when, as a 
thoroughly trained and steady hawk, she is flown with young 
ones to teach them their work. 

Man a hawk .--To lame a hawk and accustom her to strangers. 



Implements used 

1. Hood. 

2. Back view of hood, showing 

braces a, a, b, h ; by drawing 6. 
the braces b, the hood, 
now open, is closed. 7. 

3. Rufternood. b. 

4. Imping-needle. 

5. Jess ; d is the .space for the 

hawk’s lug ; the point and 
slit a, a are brought round 
the leg, nad passed tlirougli 
sht f>, aftet which the jioiut 
c and slit r, and also the 
whole remaining lengtli of 
jess, aie pulled through slits 
a and h ; l in the slit to which 


in Falconry. 

the upper ring of swivel is 
attached. 

Hawk’s leg with bell a, bewdt 
jess c. 

jesses, swivel and leash, 
i'ortion ol first wing-feather 
of male peregrine fakon, 
“ tiercel," half natural size, 
in process of imping; a, 
the livihg hawk’s feather; 
b, piece .supplied from an¬ 
other tiercel, with thc-»ni|>" 
ing needle c pushed half its 
length into it and ready to 
be ])u.shed home into the 
living bird's feather. 


MatUle .—A hawk is said to “ mantle “ wdien she stretches out a leg 
and a wing simultaneously, a common action of haw'ks when 
at ease ; also when slje spreads out her wings and feathers to 
Iiide any quarry or food she may have seized from anotlier 
hawk, or from man. In the last case it is a fault. 

Mew.-'A hawk is said to “mew” when she moults. The place 
where a hawde W'as kept to moult w'as in olden times called 
her “ racw." Buildings where establishments of hawks were 
kept were called “ mews.” 

Musket. —Male 0/ the sparrow-hawk. 

Mutes {mulings). —Excrement of haw'k. 

Pannel. —The stomach of a hawk, corre.sponding with the g&rzard 
of a fowlj i.s called her pannel. In it the casting is fornfftd. 

The line herons take over a trad of country on their Tray 
to and from the heronry w’hcn procuring food in the breeding 
season. 

Passage hawks. — Haw'ks captured when on their pauage or 
migration. 

PcU. —The dead body of any quarry the hawk has killed. 

IHtch. —The height to which a hawk, when waiting for game to bo 
flushed, rises in the air. 
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Plume.— liawk is said to '* plume ” a bird when she pulls off the 
iuatheis. 

pgifit. _A hawk '' makes her point ’’ when she rises in the air over 

the spot where quarry has saved itjelt from capture by dashing 
into a hedge, or has otherwise secreted itself. 

Pounces. —A liawk's claws. 

tPull through the hood. —A hawk is said to pull through the hood 
when she eats with it on. 

Pul in. —A bird is said to “ put in " when it saves itself from the 
hawk by dashing into covert or other place of security. 

Otiorry. —The bird or beast flown at. 

Pahe out. —A hawk is said to "rake out" when she flie.s, while 
" waiting on ” (see Wait on), too far and wide from her master. 
Itamage.—Wild. 

Red hawk. —Hawks of the first year, in the young plumage, arc 
called " red hawks." 

Ringing.—A bird is said to " ring ” when it rises spirally in the air. 
Rufler hood. —An easy fitting liood, not, however, convenient for 
hooding and unhooding—used only for hawks when first 
captured. (See fig.) 

Sails. —The wings of a hawk. 

Seeling.— Clo.sing the eyes by a fine thread drawn through the lid 
of each eye, the threads being then twisted together above the 
head-- a practice long disused in England. 

Serving a AaieA.—Driving out quarry which has taken refuge, or 
has " put in." 

Stoop. —The hawk’s rapid plunge upon the quany. 

I iihc the air .— A bird is said to " take the air" when it seeks to 
escape by trying to ri.se higher than the falcon. 

Tiercel. - The male of variou.s falcons, particularly of the peregrine, 
also tareell, tasscll or tercet ; the term is also applied to the male 
ol tile goshawk. 

Trussing. —.A haw’k is said to " tru.ss ” a bird when she catches it 
in the air, and comes to the ground with it in her hdoiis ; this 
term is not applied to largo quarry. (See Btnd.) 
rfliccf-v.—Small rings, generally of silver, fastened to the end of the 
je.ases, and engraved with the owner’s name. 

Wail on.—A hawk is said to " wait on ’’ when she flies above her 
master waiting till game is sprung. 

U'eafAcMiig.-Hawks are “weathered ’’ by being placed unhooded 
in the open air. I’assage hawks vvhicli are not sufficiently 
reclaimecf to be left out by themselves unhooded on blocks are 
" weiithered ’’ by being put out for an hour or two under the 
falconer's eye. 

Yarnk. —An Eastern term, generally applied to short-winged 
hawks. Wlien a hawk is keen, and in hunting condition, she 
IS .said to bo ’’ in yanik.” 

The training of hawks afforcl.s much scope for judgment, 
experience and skill on the part of the falconer, who must care¬ 
fully observe the temper and dispo.siiion as well as the. constitu¬ 
tion of each bird. It is through the appetite principally that 
hawks, like must wild animals, are tamed ; but to fit them for use 
in the field much patience, gentleness and care must be used. 
Sloi'enly taming necessitates .starving, and low condition and 
weakness are the result, 'i'he aim of the falconer must be 


to have his hawks always keen, and tlie appetite when they are 
brought into the field should be such as would induce the bird 
in a state of nature to put forth its full powers to obtain its food, 
with, a.s near ns possible, a corresponding condition as to flesh. 
The following is an outline of the process of training hawks, 
beginning with the management of a wild-caught peregrine 
falcon. When first taken, a rufter hood .should be put on her 
head, and she must be furni.shed with jesses, swivel, leash and 
bell. A thick glove or ratlier gauntlet must be worn on the left 
hand (Eastern falconers always carry a hawk on the right), 
and she must be carried about as much as possible, late into 
the night, every day, being constantly stroked with a bird’s 
wing or feather, very lightly at first. At night she should be 
tied to a perch in a room with the window darkened, so that no 
light can enter in the morning. The perch should be a padded 
pole placed across the room, about 4i ft. from the ground, 
with a canvas screen underneath. She will easily be induced 
to feed in most cases by drawing a piece of beefsteak o>'cr her 
feet, brushing her legs at the time with a wing, and now and 
then, as she snaps, slipping a morsel into her mouth. Care must 
be taken to make a peculiar sound with the lips or tongue, or to 
use a low whistle as she is in the act of swallowing; she will very 
soon learn to associate this sound with feeding, and it will be 
found that directly she hears it, she will gripe with her talons, 
and bend down to feel for food. When the falconer perceives 
this and other signs of her " coming to/' that she no longer 


starts at the voice or touch, and steps quietly up from the perch 
when the hand is placed under her feet, it will be time to change 
her rufter hopd for the ordinary hood. This latter should be very 
carefully chosen—an ea.sy fitting one, in which tljp braces draw 
closely and yet easily and without jerking. An old one previously 
worn is to be recommended. The hawk should be taken into a 
very dark room—one absolutely dark is best—and the change 
should be made if possible in total darkness. After this $he 
must be brought to feed with her hood off ; at first she must be 
fed every day in a darkened room, a gleam of light being admitted. 
"I’hc first day, the hawk having seized the food and begun to 
pull at it freely, the hood must be gently slipped off, and after 
she has eaten a moderate quantity, it must be replaced as slowly 
and gently as possible, and she should be allowed to finish her 
meal through the hood. Next day the hood may be twice re¬ 
moved, and so on ; day by day the practice should be continued, 
and more light gradually admitted, until the hawk will feed 
freely in broad daylight, and suffer tl o hood to be taken off and 
replaced without opposition. Next she must be accustomed to 
see and feed in the presence of strangers and dogs, &c. A good 
plan is to carry her in the streets of a town at night, at first 
where the gas-light is not strong, and where persons passing by 
are few, unhoodmg and hooding her from time to time, but not 
letting her get frightened. Up to this time she should be fed 
on lean beefsteak with no castings, hut as soon as slie is tolerably 
tame and submits well to the hood, she must occSsionalty be 
fed with pigeons and other birds. This should be done not later 
than 3 or 4 p.m., and i.iien she is placed on her perch for the 
night in the dark room, she must be unhooded and left so, of 
course being carefully tied tip. The falconer should enter the 
room about 7 or 8 a.m. next day, admitting as little light as 
possible, or using a candle. He should first observe if she has 
thrown her ca.sting ; if so, he will at once take her to the fist, 
giving her a bite of food, and re-hood her. If her casting i.s not 
thrown it is better for him to retire, leaving the room quite dark, 
and come in again later. She must now be taught to know the 
voice—the shout that is used to call her in the field—and to 
jump to the fist for food, the voice being used every time she is 
fed. When she comes freely to the fist she must be made ac¬ 
quainted with the lure. Kneeling down with the hawk on his 
fist, and gently unhooding her, the falconer casts out a lure, 
wlilch may be either a dead pigeon or an artificial lure garnished 
with beefsteak tied to a string, to a distance of a couple or three 
feet in front of her. When she jumps down to it, she should be 
allowed to eat a little on it—the voice being used—the while 
receiving morsels from the falconer's hand; and before her meal 
is finished she must be taken off to the hand, being induced to 
forsake the lure for the hand by a tempting piece of meat. 
This treatment will help to check her inclination hereafter to 
carry her quarry. Thi.s lesson is to be continued till the falcon 
feeds very boldly on the lure on the ground, in the falconer|s 
presence—till she will suffer him to walk round her while she is 
feeding. All thi.s time she will have been held by the leash only, 
but in the next step a strong but light creance must be made 
fast to the leash, and an assistant holding the hawk should 
unhood her, as the falconer, standing at a distance of 5 to 10 yds., 
calls her by shouting and casting out the lure. Gradually day 
after day the distance is increased, till the hawk will come 30 yds. 
or so without hesitation ; then she may be trusted to fly to the 
lure at liberty, and by degrees from any distance, say 1000 yds. 
This accomplished, she should learn to stoop at the lure. Instead 
of allowing the hawk to seize upon it as she comes up, the falconer 
should snatch the lure away and let her pass by, and immediately 
put it out that she may readily seize it when she turns round to 
look for it. Tliis should be done at first only once, and then 
progressively until she will stoop backwards and forwards at the 
lure as often as desired. Next she should be entered at hei 
quarry. Should she be intended for rooks or herons, two or three 
of these birds should be procured. One should be given hei 
from the hand, then one should be released close- to her, and t 
third at a considerable distance. If she take these keenly, sh< 
may be flown at a wild bird. Care must, however, be taken U 
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let'hefiiave every jwssiKle advantage in her’first flights—wind j 
and weather, and the position of the quariy with regard to the 
surrounding country, must be considered. ‘ 

Young hawkf, on being received by the falconer before they 
can fly, must be put into a sheltered place, such as an outhouse 
or shed. Tlieir basket or hamper should be filled with straw. 
A hamper is best, with the lid so placed as to form a platform 
for the young hawks to come out upon to feed. This should 
be fastened to a beam or prop a few feet from the ground. 
The young hawks must be most plentifully fed on the best fresh 
food obtainable—good beefsteak and fresh-killed birels ; the 
falconer when feeding tliem should use. his voice as in luring. 
As they grow old enough they will come out, and perch about the 
r ;of of their shed, by degrees extending their flights to neighbour¬ 
ing buildings or trees, never failing to come at feeding time to 
the place where they are fed. .Soon they will be continually 
on the wing, playing or fighting with one another, and later the 
falconer will observe them chasing other birds, as pigeons and 
rooks, which may be passing by. As soon as one fails to come 
for a meal, it must be at once cauglit with a bow net or a snare 
the first time it comes back, or it will be lost. It must be borne 
in mind that the longer hawks can be left at hark the better they 
are likely to be for use in the field—tliose hawk.s being alwaj's 
the best which have preyed a few time.s for tbemscive.s before 
being caught. Of course there is gi'cat risk of losing hawks when 
they begin to prey for themselves. When a hawk is so caught 
she is said to be “ taken up ” from hack. She will not require a 
rufter hood, but a good deal of the management de.scribed for 
the passage falcon will he necessary. She must be carefully 
lamed and broken to the. hood in the same manner, and so 
taught to know the lure ; but, as might be expected, very much 
less difficulty will be experienced. As soon as the eyas knows the 
lure sufficiently well to come to it sharp and straight from a 
distance, she must be taught to “ wait on.” This is effected 
by letting the hawk loose in an open pLce, such ns a down. 
It will be found that she will circle round the faleoner looking 
for the lure she has been accustomed to see —perhap.s mount a 
litile in the air, and advantage must be taken of a favourable 
moment when the hawk is at a little height, her head being turned 
in towards the falconer, to let go a pigeon which she can easily 
catch. When the hawk has taken two or three pigeons in this 
way, and mounts immediately in expectation, in short, begins 
to wait on, she should see no more pigeons, but be tried at game 
as soon as possible. Young peregrines sliould be flown at 
grouse first in preference to partridges, not only because the 
season commences earlier, but because, grouse being the hea^'^cr 
birds, they are not so much tempted to “ carry ” as with 
partridges. 

The training of the great northern falcons, as well as that of 
merlins and hobbies, is conducted much on the abu^’(■ principles, 
but the jcrfalcons (gerfalcons or g3'rfalcons) will seldom wail on 
well, and merlins will not do it at all. 

The training of short-winged hawks .'s a simpler profcess. 
Tliey must, like falcons, be provided with jesses, sivivcl, leash afid 
bell. In these hawks a hell is sometimes fastened tb the tail. 
Sparrow-hawks can, however, scarcely carry a bell big enough to 
be of any service. The hood is seldom used for short-winged 
hawks—never in the field. They must be made os tam'e ns 
possible by carriage on the fist and the society of man, and taught 
to come to the fist freely when required—at first to jump to it in a 
room, and then out of doors, mien the goshawk comes freely 
and without hesitation from short distances, she ought to be 
cafied from long distances from the hand of an assistant, but not 
oftener than twiOe in each meal, until she will come at least 
1000 yds., on each occasion being well rewarded with some food 
she luces very much, as a fresh-killed bird, warm. When she 
does this freely, and endures the presence of strangers, dogs, &c., 
a few bagged rabbits should be given to her, and she will be ready 
to take the field. Some accustom the gos'hawk to the use of the 
lure, for the purpose of taking her if she will not come to the 
fist ill'the field itdiefi slie haS taken stind m a tree after being 
bltUlfctff of h'er quatry, biit it ought n‘6t to'be ncceSsiify to ■■ ■ . 


Falcons or long-winged hawks arc either " flown out of the 
hood,” i.e. unhooded and slipped when the quarry is in sight, 
or they are made to “ wait on ” till game is flushed. Herons and 
rooks are always taken by the former method. Passage hawks 
are generally employed for flying at these birds, though some- , 
time.s good eyases are quite equal to the work. For heron¬ 
hawking a well-stocked heronry is in the first place necessary. 
Next an open country which can be ri’dden over—over which 
herons are in the constant habit of passing to and from their 
heronry on their fishing excursions, or making their “ passage.” 

A heron found at his feeding-place at a brook or pond affords no 
.sport whatever. If there be little water any peregrine falcon 
tliat will go straight at him will seize him soon after he rises. 

It is sometimes advisable to fly a young falcon at u heron so 
found, hut it should not be repeated. If there be much water 
the heron will neither show sport nor be captured. It is quite a 
different affair when he Ls sighted winging his way at a height 
in the air over an open tract of country free from water. Though 
he has no chance whatever of competing with a falcon in straight¬ 
forward flight, the heron has large concave wings, a very light 
body proportionately, and air-cclls in his bones, and can rise with 
astonishing rapidity, more perpendicularly, or, in other words, 
in smaller rings, than the falcon can, with very little effort. 

As soon as he sees the appioarh of the falcon, which he usually 
docs almost directly she is cast off, he makes play for the upper 
regions. Then the falcon commences to climb too to get above 
liim, but in a very different stjde. She makes very large circles 
or rings, travelling at a high rate of speed, due to her strength and 
^veight and power of flying, till she rises above the heron. Then 
she makes her attack by stooping with great force at the quarry, 
somctimc.s falling so far below it as the blow is evaded that she 
cannot sprirtg up to the proper pitch for the next stoop, and has 
to tn.ake another ring to regain her lost command over the heron, 
which is ever rising, and so on—the “ field " meanwhile galloping 
down wind in the direciion the flight is taking till she seizes 
the heron aloft, “ binds ” to him, and both come down together. 
Absurd stories have been told and pictures drawn of the heron 
receiving the falcon on its beak in the air. It is, however, 
well known to all practical falconers that the heron has no power 
nr inclination to fight with a falcon in the air; so long as he 
is flying he seeks safety solely from his wings. When on the 
ground, however, should the falcon be deficient in skill or 
strength, or have been mutilated by the coping of her beak and 
talons, as was sometimes formerly done in Holland with a view 
to saving the heron’s life, the heron may use his dagger-like bill 
with dangerous effect, though it is ver)' rare for a falcon to be 
injured. It is never safe to fly the goshawk at a heron of any 
description. Short-winged hawks do not immediatel}' kill their 
quarry as falcons do, nor do they seem to know where the life 
lies, and seldom shift their hold once taken even to defend 
themselves; and they are therefore easily stabbed by a herOn. 
Rooks are flown in the same manner as lierons, but the flight 
is generally inferior. Although rooks fly very well, they seek 
shelter in trees or bushes as soon as possible. 

For game-hawking eyases are generally used, though un¬ 
doubtedly passage or wild-caught hawks are to be preferred. 
The best game hawks we have seen have been passage hawks, 
but thete are difficulties attending the Use of them. It may 
perhaps be fairly said that it is easy to make all passage hawks 
“ wait on ” in grand style, but until they have got over a season 
(jr two they are very liable to be lost. Among the advantages 
attending the use of eyases are the following: they are easier 
to obtain and to train and keep ; they also moult far better 
and quicker than passage hawks, while if lost in the field they 
will often go home by themselves, or remain about the^pot 
where they were liberated. Experience, and, wc must add, 
some good fortune also, are requisite to make eyases good for 
waiting on for game. Slight mistakes on the part of tlie falconer, 
false points from dogs, or bad luck in serving, will cause a young 
hawk to acquire bad habits, such as sitting down on the ground, 
taking sthrid in a tree, raking out wide, skiniming the ground,' 
or lazuy flying about at no height, A good g'ariie hawk in p'ropieif 
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flying order goes up at once to a good pitch in the air—the 
higher she flies the better—and follows her master from field to 
field, always ready for a stoop wljen the quarry is sprung. 
Hawks that have been successfully broken and judiciously 
worked become wonderfully clever, and soon learn to regulate 
* their flight by the movements of their master. Eyases were not 
held in esteem by the old falconers, and it is evident from their 
writings that these hawks have been very much better understood 
nnd managed in the 19th century than in the middle ages. 
Jt is probable that the old falconers procured their passage 
and wild-caught hawks with such facility, having at the same 
time more scope for their use in days when quarry was more 
abundant and there was more waste land than there now is, 
that they did not find it necessary to trouble themselves about 
eyases. Here may be quoted a few lines from one of tlie best 
of the old writers, which may be taken as giving a fair account 
of the estimation in which eyases were generally held, and from 
which it is evident that the old falconers did not understand 
flying hawks at hack. Simon Latham, writing in ifij3, says of 
eyases : 

■J'hcy will 1)0 vorio easily brought to fanilliaritie with the man, 
not in the iiouso only, but also aliroad; hooded or unhooded ; nay, 
many of them will he more gentle aad quiet when unhooded than 
when hooded, tor if a man doe but siirre or speake in their he.ariuf;, 
they will crie and bate as though tliey did desire to .see the man. 
I.ikewi.se some of thnm lieing unliooded, when tliey .see the man 
will eowre nnd cne, shewing thereby their exceeding londne.s3 and 
fawning love towards him. . . . 

. . . These kind ol hawks be all (to the most part) taken out 
of the nest while verie imimg, even in the downe, from whence 
they are put into a close liou.se, wliereas they Ix! alwaies ted and 
tamiiiarly brought up by the man, mitill they bee able to file, when 
a.s the summer approaching verie suddenly they are continued 
and trained up in the same, the weather being aiwaics warm aad 
temperate ; llius they arc still inured to familiaritie witli the man, 
not knowing ftom whence liesides to fetch their relief or sustenance. 
When the summer is ended they bee commonly put up into a house 
again, or else kept in some warm place, ior they cannot endure the 
cold wind to blow upon them. . . . Rut leaving to speak of these 
kind of scratching lmwk.s that I r.^ver did love should come too 
neere my fingers, and to return unto the taire conditioned haggard 
faulcon. . , . 

The author here describe.s with accuracy the condition of 
unhacked eyases, which no modern falconer would trouble 
him.self to keep. Many English falconers in modern time.s have 
had eyases which have killed grouse, ducks and other quarry in a 
style almost equalling that of passage, hawks. Rooks also have 
been most successfully flown, and some herons on passage have 
been token by eyases. No sport is to he had at game without 
hatvks that wait on well. Moors, downs, open country where 
the hedges are low and weak are best suited to giime hawking. 
Pointers or setters may be used to find game, or the hawk may be 
let go on coming to the ground where game is known to lie, 
and suffered, if an e.xperienced one, to ‘‘ wait on ” till game is 
flushed. However, the best plan with most hawks, young ones 
especially, is to use a dog, and to let the hawk go when the dog 
points, and to flush the birds as soon as the hawk is at her pitch. 
It is not by any means necessary that the hawk should be near 
the birds when they rise, provided she is at a good height, and 
that she is watching ; she will come at once with a rush out of 
the air at great speed, and (cither cut one down with the stoop, 
or the bird will .save itself by putting in, when every exertion 
must be made, especially if the hawk be young and inexperienced, 
to “ serve ” her as soon as possible by driving out the bird again 
while she waits overhead. If this be successfully done she is 
nearly certain to kill it at the' second flight. Perhaps falcons 
are best for grouse and tiercels for partridges. 

Magpies afford rttich sport. Only tiercels should be used for 
hunting magpies. A field is necessary—at the very least 4 or 5 
runners th beat the magpie out, and perhaps the presence of a 
horseman is an advant^e. Of course in open flight a magpie 
'S'Ould be almost immediately caught by a tiercel peregrine, 
Ind there would be no sport, but the magpie makes up for his 
want of power of ■wing by his cunning and shaftiness ; and he is, 
moreover, never to be found 'except where he has shelter under 
hWee'to'setun'ty from a passing peregrine: Once in a hedge 


or tree he is perfectly safe from tue Wild falcon, but the case is ■ 
otherwise whm the falconer approaches with his trained tiercel, 
perhaps a east of tiercels, waiting on in the air, with some 
active runners in his field. Then driven from hedge to hedge, 
from one kind of shelter to another, stooped at every instant 
when he shows himself ever so little away from cover by the 
watchful tiercels overhead, his egg-stealing days are brought to 
an end by a fatal stroke—sometimes not before the field is pretty 
well exhausted with running and shouting. The magpie always 
manoeuvres towards some thick wood, frc«n which it is the aim 
of the field to cut him off. At first hawks must be flown in 
easy country, but when they understawi their work well they 
will kill magpies in very enclosed country—with a smart active 
field a magpie may even be pushed through a small wood. 
Magpie liawkitig affords excellent exercise, not only for those who 
run to serve the hawks, but for the hawks also ; they get a great 
deal of flying, and learn to hunt in company with men—any 
number of people may be present. Blackbirds may Ire hunted 
rvilh tiercels in the same way. Woodcock afford capital sport 
where the country is tolerably open. It will generally be found 
that after a hawk has made one sfnop at a woodcock, the cock 
will at first try to escape by takirif; tlic air, and will show a very 
fine flight. When beaten in the air it will try to get back to 
covert again, but when onee a hawk has outflown a woodcock, 
he is pretty sure to kill it. Hawks seem to purs(je woodcock 
with great keenness ; something in the flight of the cock tempts 
them to exertion. The laziest and most useless hawk.s—hawks 
that will scarcely follow a slow pigeon—will do their best at 
woodcock, and will very soon, if the sport is continued, be im¬ 
proved in their style of flying. Snipe may be killed by first-class 
ticreels in favourable loealitTf<!. Wild duck and teal are only to 
be flow at when they can be found in small pools or brooks 
(It a distance from much water—where the fowl can be suddenly 
flushed by men or dogs while the falcon is flying at her pitch 
overhead. P'or duck, falcons should be used; tiercels will kill 
teal well. 

The merlin is used for flying at larks, and there does not seem 
to be any other use to which this pretty little falcon may fairly 
be put. It is ver>' active, but far from being, as some authors 
have stated, the swiftest of all hawks. Its flight is greatly 
inferior in speed and power to that of the peregrine. Perhaps 
its diminutive size, causing it to be soon lost to view, and a 
limited acquaintance with the flight of the wild peregrine falcon, 
have led to the mistake. 

The hobby is far swifter than the merlin, but cannot be said 
to be efficient in the field ; it may be trained to wait on beauti¬ 
fully, and will sometimes take larks; it is very much given to 
the fault of “ carrying.” 

The three great northern falcons are not easy to procure in 
proper condition for training. They arc verj' difficult to break 
to the hood and to manage in the field. They are flown, like the 
peregrine, at herons and rooks, and in former days were used 
for kites and hares. Their style of flight is magnificent; they 
are considerably swifter than the peregrine, and are most deadly 
“ footers.” They seem, however, to lack somewhat of the spirit 
and dash of the peregrine. 

For the short-winged ha'wks an open country is not required ; 
indeed they may be flown in a wood. Goshawks are flown at 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges and wild-fowl. Only 
very strong females are able to take hares; rabbits are easy 
quarry for any female goshawk, and a little too strong for the 
male. A good female goshawk may kill from 10 to 15 rabbits 
in a day, or more. For pheasants the male is to be prefer r ed, 
certainly for partridges; either sex will take duck and teal, 
but the falconer must get clo.se to them before they are flushed, 
or the goshawk will stand a poor chance of kiUing. Rabbit 
hawking may be practised by ferreting, and flying the hawk 
as the rabbits bolt, but care must be token or the hawk will 
kill the ferret. Where rabbits sit out on grass or in turnip fields, 
a goshawk may be used with success, even in a wood when the 
hmes are not too near. From various causes it is irtipossible, or 
nearly so, to have goshawks in Engitifid in the perfection to which' 
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let'hefiiave every jwssiKle advantage in her’first flights—wind j 
and weather, and the position of the quariy with regard to the 
surrounding country, must be considered. ‘ 

Young hawkf, on being received by the falconer before they 
can fly, must be put into a sheltered place, such as an outhouse 
or shed. Tlieir basket or hamper should be filled with straw. 
A hamper is best, with the lid so placed as to form a platform 
for the young hawks to come out upon to feed. This should 
be fastened to a beam or prop a few feet from the ground. 
The young hawks must be most plentifully fed on the best fresh 
food obtainable—good beefsteak and fresh-killed birels ; the 
falconer when feeding tliem should use. his voice as in luring. 
As they grow old enough they will come out, and perch about the 
r ;of of their shed, by degrees extending their flights to neighbour¬ 
ing buildings or trees, never failing to come at feeding time to 
the place where they are fed. .Soon they will be continually 
on the wing, playing or fighting with one another, and later the 
falconer will observe them chasing other birds, as pigeons and 
rooks, which may be passing by. As soon as one fails to come 
for a meal, it must be at once cauglit with a bow net or a snare 
the first time it comes back, or it will be lost. It must be borne 
in mind that the longer hawks can be left at hark the better they 
are likely to be for use in the field—tliose hawk.s being alwaj's 
the best which have preyed a few time.s for tbemscive.s before 
being caught. Of course there is gi'cat risk of losing hawks when 
they begin to prey for themselves. When a hawk is so caught 
she is said to be “ taken up ” from hack. She will not require a 
rufter hood, but a good deal of the management de.scribed for 
the passage falcon will he necessary. She must be carefully 
lamed and broken to the. hood in the same manner, and so 
taught to know the lure ; but, as might be expected, very much 
less difficulty will be experienced. As soon as the eyas knows the 
lure sufficiently well to come to it sharp and straight from a 
distance, she must be taught to “ wait on.” This is effected 
by letting the hawk loose in an open pLce, such ns a down. 
It will be found that she will circle round the faleoner looking 
for the lure she has been accustomed to see —perhap.s mount a 
litile in the air, and advantage must be taken of a favourable 
moment when the hawk is at a little height, her head being turned 
in towards the falconer, to let go a pigeon which she can easily 
catch. When the hawk has taken two or three pigeons in this 
way, and mounts immediately in expectation, in short, begins 
to wait on, she should see no more pigeons, but be tried at game 
as soon as possible. Young peregrines sliould be flown at 
grouse first in preference to partridges, not only because the 
season commences earlier, but because, grouse being the hea^'^cr 
birds, they are not so much tempted to “ carry ” as with 
partridges. 

The training of the great northern falcons, as well as that of 
merlins and hobbies, is conducted much on the abu^’(■ principles, 
but the jcrfalcons (gerfalcons or g3'rfalcons) will seldom wail on 
well, and merlins will not do it at all. 

The training of short-winged hawks .'s a simpler profcess. 
Tliey must, like falcons, be provided with jesses, sivivcl, leash afid 
bell. In these hawks a hell is sometimes fastened tb the tail. 
Sparrow-hawks can, however, scarcely carry a bell big enough to 
be of any service. The hood is seldom used for short-winged 
hawks—never in the field. They must be made os tam'e ns 
possible by carriage on the fist and the society of man, and taught 
to come to the fist freely when required—at first to jump to it in a 
room, and then out of doors, mien the goshawk comes freely 
and without hesitation from short distances, she ought to be 
cafied from long distances from the hand of an assistant, but not 
oftener than twiOe in each meal, until she will come at least 
1000 yds., on each occasion being well rewarded with some food 
she luces very much, as a fresh-killed bird, warm. When she 
does this freely, and endures the presence of strangers, dogs, &c., 
a few bagged rabbits should be given to her, and she will be ready 
to take the field. Some accustom the gos'hawk to the use of the 
lure, for the purpose of taking her if she will not come to the 
fist ill'the field itdiefi slie haS taken stind m a tree after being 
bltUlfctff of h'er quatry, biit it ought n‘6t to'be ncceSsiify to ■■ ■ . 


Falcons or long-winged hawks arc either " flown out of the 
hood,” i.e. unhooded and slipped when the quarry is in sight, 
or they are made to “ wait on ” till game is flushed. Herons and 
rooks are always taken by the former method. Passage hawks 
are generally employed for flying at these birds, though some- , 
time.s good eyases are quite equal to the work. For heron¬ 
hawking a well-stocked heronry is in the first place necessary. 
Next an open country which can be ri’dden over—over which 
herons are in the constant habit of passing to and from their 
heronry on their fishing excursions, or making their “ passage.” 

A heron found at his feeding-place at a brook or pond affords no 
.sport whatever. If there be little water any peregrine falcon 
tliat will go straight at him will seize him soon after he rises. 

It is sometimes advisable to fly a young falcon at u heron so 
found, hut it should not be repeated. If there be much water 
the heron will neither show sport nor be captured. It is quite a 
different affair when he Ls sighted winging his way at a height 
in the air over an open tract of country free from water. Though 
he has no chance whatever of competing with a falcon in straight¬ 
forward flight, the heron has large concave wings, a very light 
body proportionately, and air-cclls in his bones, and can rise with 
astonishing rapidity, more perpendicularly, or, in other words, 
in smaller rings, than the falcon can, with very little effort. 

As soon as he sees the appioarh of the falcon, which he usually 
docs almost directly she is cast off, he makes play for the upper 
regions. Then the falcon commences to climb too to get above 
liim, but in a very different stjde. She makes very large circles 
or rings, travelling at a high rate of speed, due to her strength and 
^veight and power of flying, till she rises above the heron. Then 
she makes her attack by stooping with great force at the quarry, 
somctimc.s falling so far below it as the blow is evaded that she 
cannot sprirtg up to the proper pitch for the next stoop, and has 
to tn.ake another ring to regain her lost command over the heron, 
which is ever rising, and so on—the “ field " meanwhile galloping 
down wind in the direciion the flight is taking till she seizes 
the heron aloft, “ binds ” to him, and both come down together. 
Absurd stories have been told and pictures drawn of the heron 
receiving the falcon on its beak in the air. It is, however, 
well known to all practical falconers that the heron has no power 
nr inclination to fight with a falcon in the air; so long as he 
is flying he seeks safety solely from his wings. When on the 
ground, however, should the falcon be deficient in skill or 
strength, or have been mutilated by the coping of her beak and 
talons, as was sometimes formerly done in Holland with a view 
to saving the heron’s life, the heron may use his dagger-like bill 
with dangerous effect, though it is ver)' rare for a falcon to be 
injured. It is never safe to fly the goshawk at a heron of any 
description. Short-winged hawks do not immediatel}' kill their 
quarry as falcons do, nor do they seem to know where the life 
lies, and seldom shift their hold once taken even to defend 
themselves; and they are therefore easily stabbed by a herOn. 
Rooks are flown in the same manner as lierons, but the flight 
is generally inferior. Although rooks fly very well, they seek 
shelter in trees or bushes as soon as possible. 

For game-hawking eyases are generally used, though un¬ 
doubtedly passage or wild-caught hawks are to be preferred. 
The best game hawks we have seen have been passage hawks, 
but thete are difficulties attending the Use of them. It may 
perhaps be fairly said that it is easy to make all passage hawks 
“ wait on ” in grand style, but until they have got over a season 
(jr two they are very liable to be lost. Among the advantages 
attending the use of eyases are the following: they are easier 
to obtain and to train and keep ; they also moult far better 
and quicker than passage hawks, while if lost in the field they 
will often go home by themselves, or remain about the^pot 
where they were liberated. Experience, and, wc must add, 
some good fortune also, are requisite to make eyases good for 
waiting on for game. Slight mistakes on the part of tlie falconer, 
false points from dogs, or bad luck in serving, will cause a young 
hawk to acquire bad habits, such as sitting down on the ground, 
taking sthrid in a tree, raking out wide, skiniming the ground,' 
or lazuy flying about at no height, A good g'ariie hawk in p'ropieif 
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Harting (1891), gives a complete bibliography. See Caurstng and 
Falconry in the Badminton Library; and The Art and Practice oj 
Bawhing, by E. B. Michell (1900), the best modern book on the 
s\ib)cct. Perhaps the most useful ofethe old works are The Booke 
of Fauiconrie or Hawking, by George Turberville { 1575 ). and The 
Faiilcoii’s Lure and Cure, by Simon Latham (1033). (E. D. R.) 

' faldstool (from the O.H. Ger. jalden or fallen, to fold, 
and sluol, Mod. Ger. Stuhl, a stool; from the medieval Latin 
faldistolium is derived, through the old form faudesleuil, the 
Mod. Fr. fauteuil), properly a folding seat for the use of a bishop 
when not occupying the throne in his own cathedral, or when 
officiating in a cathedral or church other than his own ; hence 
any movable folding stool used for kneeling in divine service. 
The small desk or stand from which the Litany is read is some¬ 
times called a faldstool, and a similar stool is provided for the 
use of the sovereign at his coronation. 

FALERII [mud. Cmia Castellana (?.».)], one of the twelve 
chief cities of Etruria, situated about i ra. W. of the ancient 
Via Flaminia,* 32 m. N. of Rome. According to the legend, it 
was of Argive origin ; and Strabo’s assertion that the population, 
the Falisci (?.:>.), were of a different race from the Etruscans is 
proved by tlie language of the earliest inscriptions which have 
been found here. Wars between Rome and the Falisci appear 
to have been frequent. To one of the first of them belun.gs the 
storv of the schoolmaster wdto wished to betray his lioys to 
famillus; the latter refused his offer, and the inhabitants 
thereupon surrendered the city. At the end of the First Punic 
War, the Jhilisci rose in rebellion, but were soon conquered 
(241 B.c.) and lust half their territor>'. Zonaras (viii. 18) tells 
us that the ancient city, built upon a precipitous hill, was 
destroyed and anoUier built on a more accessible site on the plain. 
The description of the two sites agrees well with the usual 
theory that the original city occupied tlie site of the present 
C'iviti Castellana, and that the ruins of Falleri (its the place is 
now called) are those of the Roman town which was thus trans¬ 
ferred 3 m. to the north-west. After this time Falerii hardly 
appears in historj’. It became a colony (Junonia Faliscnrum) 
perhaps under Aug'ustus, though aecurding I0 the in.scription.s 
apparently not until the time of Gallicnus. There were bishops 
of Falerii up till 1033, when the desertion of the place in favour 
of the pre.sent site Ix'gan, and the last mention of it dates from 

A.D. 1064. 

The site of the original Falerii is a plateau, about 1100 yds. 
by 400, not higher than the surrounding country (475 ft.) but 
separated from it by gorges over 200 ft. in depth, and only 
c'onnected with it on the western side, which was strongly 
fortified with a mound and ditch; tlie rest of the city was 
defended by walls constructed of rectangular lilouks of tufa, of 
which some remains still exist. Remains of a temple were 
found at Lo Scasato, at the highest point of the ancient town, 
in 1888, and others have been excavated in the outskirts. The 
attribution of one of these to Juno Quiritis is uncertain. These 
buildings were of wood, with fine decorations of coloured terra¬ 
cotta {Notizir di'gli sravi, 1887, p. 92 ; 1S88. p. 414)- Numerous 
tombs hewn in the rock are visible on all sides of the town, 
and important discoveries have been made in them; many 
objects, both from the temples and from the tombs, are in the 
Museo di Villa Giulia at Rome. Similar finds have also been 
mads at Calcata, 6 m. S., and Corchiano, 5 m. N.W. The site 
of the Roman Falerii is now entirely abandoned. It lay upon a 
road which may liave been (see H. Ntssen, Italische Landeskuttdc, 
ii. 361) the Via Annia, a by-road of the Via Cassia; this road 
approached it from the south passing through Nepet, while its 
prolongation to the north certainly bore the name Via Amerina. 
The circuit of the city is about 2250 yds., its shape roughly 
triangular, and the walls are a remarkably fine and well-preserved 
specimen of Roman military architecture. They are constructed 

* The Roman town lay 3 m. farther N.W. on the Via Annia. The 
Via Flaminia, which did not traverse the Etruscan city, had two 
post-stations near it, Aquaviva, some 2J m. ,S.E., and Acquum 
Faliscum, ai m. N.N.E.; the latter w very possibly identical vrith 
the Etruscan site which G. Dennis [Cities and Cemeteries of Hlruria, 
London, 1883, i. 121) identified with Fescenniuni (y.t'.). See 
O, Cuntz in Jahreshefte des Usterr, arch. Inst. ii. (1899), 87. 
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of rectangular blocks of tufa two Roman ft. in height; the 
walls themselves reach in places a height of $6 ft. and are 7 to 
9 ft. thickf There were about 80 towers, some 50 of which are 
still preserved. Two of the gates also, of which there were eight, 
are noteworthy. Of the buildings within the walls hardly any¬ 
thing is preserved above ground, though the forum and theatre 
(as also the amphitheatre, the arena of which measured 180 by 
108 ft. outside the walls) were all excavated in the 19th century. 
Almost the only edifice now standing is the 12th-century abbey 
church of S. Maria. Recent excavations have shown that the 
plan of the whole city could easily be recovered, though the 
buildings have suffered considerable devastation (Natizie dggli 
scavi, 1903, 14). 

See G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Firuria (London, 1883), i. 
97 ; for philology and ethnology see I'ali.sci. (T. As.) 

FALERIO (mod. Faleronc), nn ancient town of I’icenum, Italy, 
aliout 10 m. S.E. of Urbs Salvia. We know almost nothing of 
the place except from inscriptions, from which, and from the 
remains of its building.s, it appears to have been of some import¬ 
ance. It was probably founded a.s a colony by Augustus after 
his victory at Actium. A question arose in the time of Domitian 
between the inhabitants of Faleriu and Firmum as to land 
which had been taken out of the territory of the latter (which 
was recolonizcd by the triumvir.s), and, though not distributed 
U) the new settlers, had not been given back again to the people 
of F'irmum. The emperor, by a rescript, a cop^ of which in 
bronze was found at Falerio, decided in favour of the people of 
Falerio, that the occupiers of this land should remain in possession 
of it (Th. Mommsen in Carp. Inscr. Latin, ix., Berlin, 1883, 
No. 5, 420). Considerable remains of a theatre in concrete 
faced with brickwork, erected, according to an inscription, 
in 43 B.C., and j6i ft. in diameter, were excavated in 1838 
and arc still visible ; and an amphitheatre, less well preserved, 
also exists, the arena of which measures about iSo by 150 ft. 
Between the two is a water resen'oir (called Bagno della Regina) 
connected with remains of baths. 

See G. de Minicis in Ciornalc .ircadico, Iv. (1832), ifio scq.; 
Annnli dell' Isiituto (1839), 5 seq. (T. As.) 

FALGUlftRE, JEAN ALEXANDRE JOSEPH (1831-1900), 
French sculptor and painter, was horn at Toulouse. A pupil of 
the ficolc des Beaux Arts he won the I'rix ile Rome in 1859 ; he 
was awarded the medal of honour at the Salon in 1868 and was 
appointed officer of the Legion of Honour in 1878. His first 
bronze statue of importance was the “ Victor of the Cock-Fight ” 
(1864), and “ Tarcisiis the Christian Boy-Martyr ” followed in 
1867 ; both arc now in the Luxembourg Museum. His more 
important monuments are those to Admiral Courbet (i8go) at 
Abbeville and the famous “Joan of Arc.” Among more ideal 
work arc “ Eve ” (1880), “ Diana ” (1S82 and 1891), “ Woman 
and Peacock,” and “ The Poet,” astride his Pegasus spreading 
wings for flight. His “ Triumph of the Republic " (1881-1886), 
a vast quadriga for the Arc de Triomphe, Paris, is perhaps more 
amazingly full of life than others of his works, all of which 
reveal this quality of vitality in superlati^'e degree. To these 
works should be added his monuments to “ Cardinal Lavigerie ” 
and “General de La Fayette” (the latter in Washington), 
and his statues of “ Lamartine ” (1876) and “ St Vincent de 
Paul ” (1879), as well as the “ Balzac,” which he executed for the 
Soa'Re des gens de lettres on the rejection of that by Rodin ; 
and the busts of “ Carolus-Duran ” and “ Coquelin cadet ” 
(1896). 

Falgui^re was a painter as well as a sculptor, but somewhat 
inferior in merit. He displays a fine sense of colour and tone, 
added to the qualities of life and vigour that he instils into his 
plastic work. His “ Wrestlers ” (1875) and “ Fan and Dagger ” 
(1882; a defiant Spanish woman) are in the Luxembourg, and 
other pictures of importance are “ The Beheading of St Jobs 
the Baptist ” (1877), “The Sphinx ” (1883), “ Acis and Galatea” 
(1883), “ Old Woman and Child ” (1886) and “ In the Bui 
Slaughter-House.” He became a member of the Institutt 
(Acaridmie des Beaux-Arts) in 1882. He died in 1900. 

See Leoace Ben6dite, Alexandre Falguiire, Librairie de Par 
(Paris), 
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BAIilEBO (or Falier), MARINO (127^1355), doge of Venice, 
belonged to one of the oldest and most illustrious Venetian 
families and had served the repidilic with distinction in various 
capacities. In ^+6 he commanded the Venetian land forces 
at the siege of Zara, where he was attacked by the Hungarians 
under King Louis the Great and totally defeated them ; this 
victory led to the surrender of the city. In .September 1354, 
while absent on a mi.s3ion to Pope Innocent IV. at Avignon, 
Faliero was elected doge, an honour which apparently lie had 
not sought. His reign Iregan, as it was to end, in disaster, for 
wry soon after his election the Venetian fleet was completely 
destroyed bv the Genoesetoff the island of Sapienza, while plague 
and a declining commerce aggravated the situation. Although a 
capable commander and a good statesman, Faliero possessed a 
violent temper, and after his election developed great ambition. 
The constitutional restrietions of the dural power, which had been 
further curtailed ju.sl before his election, and the insolence of 
the nobility arouscfi in him a desire to free himself from all 
control, and the discontent of the arsenal hands at their treat¬ 
ment by the nobles offered him his opportunity. In concert with 
a sea-captain named Borturcio Ixarella (who had received a 
blow from the noble Giovanni Dandnlo^, Filippo Calendario, a 
stonemasou, and others, a plot was hud to murder the ehief 
patricians on the J5th of April and proclaim Faliero jjrince of 
Venice. But ytere was much ferment in the city and di.sordcrs 
broke out before the appointed time ; some of the conspirators 
having made revelations, the Gouneit of Ten proceeded to arrest 
the ringleaders and to place, armed guards all o^•cr the town. 
Several of the conspirators were condemned to death .and others 
to various terms of imprisonment. The doge's complicity 
having been discovered, he was himself arrested ; at the trial 
he confessed evcr)'thing and was condemned and executed on 
tlte 17th of April 1355. 

The story of the insult written by Michele Steno on the doge’s 
chair is a legend of which no record is found in any contemporary 
authority. The motives of Faliero are not altogether clear, as 
his past record, even in the judgment of the poet Petrarch, 
showed Itim as a wise, clear-headed man of no unusual ambition. 
But possiWy the attitude of the aristocracy and the example 
offered by tlie tyrants of neighbouring cities may have induced 
him to attempt a similar policy. The only result of the plot 
was to consolidate the power of the Council of Ten. 

BiBLlor.RAi’UV.—An account of Marino Faliero's reign is given 
in S, Romanin's Siaria dor.inneiuala di I'encria, lib. ix. cap. ii. (VViiicv, 
1855) ; M. Samnio, Le Vite dei ZJogf in now edition ol Muratori fasc., 
3, 4, 5 (Citti cli Gastello, 1900). For special works .sec V. Lazzorini’s 
“ Geneatogia d. M. Faliero” in the ylnliii'iu I'etudo of iSye; " M. 
Faliero avonti il Dogado," ihtd. (l8<.)3), and his oxliaustivc study 
“ M. Faliero, la Conginra,” ibid. (1897), The most recent essay on the 
lubjoct is contained in Horatio Brown's Studies in Venetian History' 
(London, 1907), wherein all the autlioritios are set forth. (L. V.*) 

FALISCI, a tribe of Sabine origin or connexions, but speaking 
n dialect closely akin to Latin, who inhabited the town of Falerii 
(^.p.), as well as a considerable tract of the surroundii% country, 
probably reaching as far south as to include the small town of 
Capena. But at the beginning of the lustorlcal period, t.«. from 
the beginning of the 5th century b.c., and no doubt earlier, 
the dominant element in the town w-as Etruscan ; and all through 
the wars of the following centuries the town was counted a 
member, and sometimes a leading member, of the Etruscan 
league (of. Livy iv. 23, v. 17. vii. 37). 

In spite of the Etruscan domination, the Fiiliscans preserved 
many traces of their Italic origin, such as tiie worship of the 
deities Juno Quiritis (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 49) and Feronia (Livy 
Xitvi. ii), the cult of Dis Soranus by the Hir-pi or fire-leaping 
priests on Mount Soracte (Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. a, 19 ; Servius, 
ad Atn. sci. 785, 787), above all their language. TTiis is preserved 
for us in some 36 .short inscriptions, dating from the 3rd and and 
centuries B.C., and is written in a peculiar alphabet derived 
from the Etruscan, and written from right to left, but showing 
some traces of the influence of the Latin alphabet. Its most 
characteristic signs are— 


As a specimen of the dialect may be quoted the words written 
round the edge of a picture on a patera, tlie genuineness of which 
is established by the fact that they were written before the glaze 
wa-s put on : “ foied vino pipafo, era carefo,” i.e. in Latin “ hodia 
virium bibnm, eras carcbo ” (R. S. Conway, Italic Ih'nleets, p. 
312, bX This shows some of the phonetic chaTacleristics of the 
Ealiscan dialect, viz.;— 

1. The retention of medial / wkich in Latin became h ; 

2. The ivprvsentation of an initial lud.-Eur. jALy f {foied, contrast 
Latin Aerfic); 

3. Tlie palatalization of if -1- consonant i into some r,ound denoted 
merely by »- the cvnlial sound ot 'oted, Jrom fo-diid ; 

4. Tile loss of final s, at all events uefore certain following sounds 
(eta beside Latin erds) ; 

Otiicr cliaractcri.stics, appearing elsewhere, are : 

3. 'J'lie retention of tlie velars (Fal. tuaarfy = Latin f/notiVo; contrast 
llrabrian I>an(K)t() ; 

<>. Tbc assimilation of some final consonants to the initial letter 
of (he ne.xt wonl : “ prvtorj dp zenatuo sententiad (Conway, lib. 
lit. 327), i.e. “pnaetor de scnutiis sententia” (eenntuo lor senatitos, 
.'III archaic genitir o). I'or further details .see Conway, ih. pp. 370 ff., 
e.ipocially pp, 384-383, wlicre the relation of the names Falisei, Falcni 
to tlie local hero Halaestts (r,g, Oidd, Fasti, iv. 73) is discus.sed, and 
where re.nson is gis-en for tliinkinp that the cliange of initial / (from 
an original bh or dh) into an initial h was a geiuiine mai’k ol I''ahscan 
dialect. 

It seems probable that the dialect lasted on, though being 
,gradually [.icrmcated with Latin, till at least 150 n.c. 

In adition to the remains found in the graves (see F-ALERIi), 
which belong mainly to the period of 1,‘ltru.scan domination and 
give ample evidence of matcriid prosperity and refinement, 
the earlier strata hai’c yielded more primitive remains from the 
llfilic epoch. A large number of inscriptions consisting mfiinly 
of projier n.amcs m.ay be reg.ardecl as Etruscan rather than 
L'idiscan, and they Inivc been disregarded in the account of the 
dialect just given. It should perhaps he incnlioned that there 
was a town Feronia in Sardinia, named probably after their 
native goddess by Faliscan settlers, from some of whom we have a 
\ otivc inscription found at S. Maria di Fallcri (Conway, ib. p. 335), 

Further information m.ay be .sought from W. Deccke, Die Falisker 
(.V useful but somewhat uncritical collection of the iw-idonce acccsss- 
iiile in 1888); E. Boriuann, in C,L.L. xi. pis, 40311., .and Conway, 
op. Bit. (R. .S. C.) 

FALK, JOHANN DANIEL (i7('i8-1S26), German aulhor and 
jihilftTithropist, was born at Danzig on the aSth of October 1768. 
After attending the gymnasium of ins native town, he entered the 
university of Ilallc W'ith the view of studying theology, but 
preferring a non-professional life, gave up hLs theological studies 
and went to live at Weimar. Thwe be published a volume of 
.satires which jirocured him the notice and friendship of Wieland, 
and admi.ssion into literary circles. After the battle of Jena, 
•Falk, on the recommendation of Wieland, was appointed to a 
civil post under the F'rench official authorities and rendered his 
townsmen such good service that the duke of Weimar created 
him a counsellor of leg.‘'tion. In 1813 he established a society 
for friend.s in necessity {GeseUschaft der Freutiie in der Not), 
and about the same time founded an institute for the care and 
education of neglected and orphan children, w'hich, in 1829, was 
taken over by the state and still exists as the Falksches Institut. 
The first literary efforts of Falk took the form chiefly of satirical 
jioetry, and gave promise of greater future excellence than was 
ever completely fulfilled ; his later pieces, directed more against 
individuals than the general vices and defects of society, gradu¬ 
ally degenerated in quality. In 1806 Falk founded a critical 
journal under the title of Elysium und Tartwus. He also 
contributed largely to contemporary journals. He enjoyed the 
acquaintance and intimate friendship of iGoetlie, and his account' 
of then: intercourse was posthumously' published underjrtie 
title Gosthe aus nSherem persMichen Umgange dargestellt (1832) 
(English by S. Austin). Falk died on the 14th of February 2826. 

Falk’s SaHrische XVer/ie appeared in 7 vols. (1817 and 1826); his 
Auserlcsent Sohriften (3 Vols., iSlg). Sue/pA»««es Fal/t: FWiffimmgi- 
bldiier aus Brie/en uud TagibUchern, gesammeli von dessen TocHttr 
liosalie Falk (18C8) ; Heinzehnann, Johannes Falk und die GeselU 
schaft der Iheunde in der Not (1879); A, Stein, J, Falk (fSBl); 
S, Schultze, Falk und Goethe (1900). 
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FAIXr FAUL LUDWIQ Al>ALBfiRT (1827^1900), German 
poHtkkn, was born at Matschkau, Silesia, fin the 10th of August 
1827. In 1847 he entered the Prussian state service, and in 
r853 became public prosecutor at Lyck. In 1858 he was elected 
a deputy, joining the Old Liberal party. In 1868 he became a 
privy-councillor m the ministry of justice. In 1872 he was made 
minister of education, and in connexion with Bismarck’s policy 
of the Kultur-kampf he was responsible for the famous May 
Laws against the Catholics (see GpjiANV: History). In 1879 
his position became untenable, owing to the death of Pius IX. 
and the change of German policy with regard to the Vatican, 
and he resigned his office, but retained his seat in the Reichstag 
till 1882. He was then made president of the .supreme court of 
justice at Hamm, where he died in 1900. 

FALKS, JOHANN FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB (1823-1876), 
German historian, was Ijom at Ratzehurg on the 20th of April 
1823. Entering the university of Erlangen in 1843, he soon 
Ijegan to devote his attention to the history of the German 
language and literature, and in 1848 went to Munich, where he 
remained five years, and diligently availed himself of the use 
of the government library fur the purpose of prosecuting his 
historical .studies. In 1856 he was appointed .secretary of the 
German museum at Nuremberg, and in 1859 keeper of the manu¬ 
scripts. With the aid of the manuscript collertions in the 
museum he now turned his attention chiefly to political history, 
and, with Johann H. Mitllcr, established an historical journal 
under the name of Zntschrifi fiir deutsche KuUur^esMchte (4_vols., 
Nuremberg, 1856-1859). To this journal he contributed a history 
of German taxation and commerce. On the latter subject he 
published separately Gesehichk des deuischen Hmtdels (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1859-1860) and Die Hansa ah deutsche See- tind Hatidels- 
macht (Berlin, 1862). In 1862 he was appointed secretary of the 
state archives at Dresden, and, a little later, keeper. He there 
hepm the study of Saxon history, still devoting his attention 
chiefly to the history of commerce and economy, and published 
Die Gesrhirhte des Kurfiirsten August von Sarhsen in volks- 
mrthsehaftlirhee Heziehtmg (Leipzig, 1868) and Geschichte des 
deutschen ZoUwesens (Ia:ipzig, 1869). He died at Dresden on the 
and of March 1876. 

FALKIRK, n municipal and police burgh of Stirlingshire, 
Scotland. J'op. (1891) 19,769; (1901) 29,280. It i.s situated 
on high ground overlooking the fertile ■ Carse of Falkirk, ii m. 
S.E. of Stirling, and about midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Grangemouth, its ixwt, lies 3 m. to t!ie N.R., and the 
]'\)rth ft Clyde Canal passes to the north, and the Union Canal 
to the south uf the town. Falkirk now comprises the .suburbs 
of Laurieston (E.), Grahamston and Bainsford (N.), and Camelon 
(W.). The principal structures include tire burgh and county 
buildings, town hall, the Dollar free library and Camelon fever 
hospital. The present church, with a steeple 146 ft. high, dates 
only from 1811. In the churchyard are buried .Sir John Graham, 
Sir John Stewart who fell in the battle of 1298, and Sir Robert 
Munro and his brother, Dr Duncan Munro, killed in the battle 
of 1746. The town Ls under the control of a council with provost 
and bailies, and combines with Airdrie, Hamilton, Lanark and 
Linlithgow (the Falkirk group of burghs) to return a member to 
parliament. The district is rich in coal and iron, which supply 
the predominant industries, Falkirk being the chief seat of the 
light casting trade in Scotland; but tanning, flour-milling, 
brewing, distilling and the manufacture of explosives (Nobel’s) 
and chemicals are also carried on. Trysts or sales of cattle, 
sheep and horses arc held thrice a year (August, September and 
October) on Stenhousemuir, 3 m. N.W. They were transferred 
hither from Crieff in ifio, andwere formetly the most important 
in the kingdom, but have to a great extent been replaced by 
the local weekly auction marts. Carron, 2 m. N.N.W., is’ famous 
for the iron-works established in 1760 by Dr John Roebuck 
(1718-1794), whose advising engineers were successively John 
Smeaton and J.ames Watt. The short iron guns of large calibre 
designed by General Robert Melville, and first cast in 1779, 
were called carronades from this their place of manufacture. 

Falkirk is a town of considerable antiquity. Its original name 


was the Gaelic Eaglais breae, “ ehttWh of spedkled or Blbttled 
stone,” which SimeeW of Durham (fl. 1130) trimsliterated as 
Egglesbroth. 'By the end of the 13th century appears the form 
Faukirke ^the present local pronunciation), Which is merely a 
translation Of the Gaelic jau or fare, meaning “ dun,” " pnlO red.” 
The first churbh was built by Malcolm Canmore (d. 1093). 
Falkirk was made a burgh of barony in 1600 and a burgh of 
regality in 1646, but on 3 ie forfeiture of the earl of Linlithgow 
in 1715, its superiority was vested in the crown. Callender 
House, immediately to the S., was the seat of the earl and his 
ancestors. The mansion was visited by Queen Mary, captured 
by Cromwell, and occupied by Generals Monk and Hawley. The 
wall of Antoninus ran through the grAmds, and the district is 
rich in Roman remains, Camelon, about 2 m. W., being the 
site of a Roman settlement; Merchiston Hall, to the N.W., 
was the birthplace of Admiral Sir Charles Napier. The eastern 
suburb of J,auries' on was first called Langtoune, then Merchis- 
town, and r“ceived its present name after Sir Lawrence Dundas 
of Kerse, wno had promoted its welfare. At Polmont, farther 
cast, which gives the title of Iwron to the duke of Hamilton, 
is the school of Blair Lodge, besides coal-mines and other 
industries. 

Battles of Falkirk ,—^Tlie battle of the 22nd of July 1298 was 
fought between the forces of King Isdward I. of England and 
those of the Scottish national party under Sir William Wallace, 
'fhe latter, after long baffling the king’s attempts 1» bring him to 
battle, had taken up a strong position south of the town behind 
a morass. They were formed in four deep and dose masses 
(“ schiltrons ”) of pikemen, the light troops screening the front 
and flanks and a body of men-at-arms standing in reserve. It 
was perhaps hoped that the English cavalry would plunge into 
the morass, for no serious precautions were taken as to the 
flanks, hut in any case Wallace desired no more than to receive 
an attack at the halt, trusting wholly to his massed pikes. ’The 
English right wing first appeared, tried the morass in vain, and 
then set out to turn it by a long d6tour; the main battle under the 
king halted in front of it, while the left wing under Antony Bee, 
bishop of Durham, was able to reach the head 6f the marsh 
without much delay. Once on the enemy’s side of the obstacle 
the bishop halted to wait for Edward, who was now following him, 
hut bis undisciplined barons, shouting “ ’Ti.s not for thee, bishop, 
to toach us war. Go say mas.s ! ” drove off the Scottish archers 
and men-at-arms and charged the nearest square of pikes, 
which repulsed them with heavy losses. On the other flank the 
right wing, its flank march completed, charged with the same 
result. But Edward, who had now joined the bishop with the 
centre or “ main battle,” peremptorily ordered the cavalry to 
stand fast, and, taught by his experience in the Wel.sh Wars, 
brought up his archers. The longbow here scored its first victory 
in a pitched battle. Before long gaps appeared in the close raito 
of pike heads, and after sufficient preparation Edward again 
launched his men-at-arms to the charge. The shaken masses 
then gave way one after the other, and the Scots fled in all 
directions. 

The second battle of Falkirk, fought on the r7th of January 
1746 between the Highlanders under Prince Charles and the 
British forces under General Hawley, resulted in the defeat 
of the latter. It is remarkable only for the bad conduct of the 
British dragoons and the steadiness of the infantry. Hawley 
retreated to Linlithgow, leaving all his baggage, 700 prisoners 
and seven guns in the enemy’s hands. 

FAliKLAin), LUOIDB CABY, 2nd Viscount (r. 1610-1643), 
son of Sir Henry Caiy, afterwards ist Viscount Falkland (d. 
1633), a member of an ancient Devonshire family, who was lord 
deputy of Ireland from 1622 to 1629, and of Elizabeth (1585“ 
1639), only daughter of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, chief baron of 
the exchequer, was born either in 1609 or 1610, and was educated 
at Trinity College, DbbKn. In 1625 he inherited from his 
grandfather the manors of Great Tew and Burford in Oxford¬ 
shire, and, about the age of 21, married Lettice,' daughter of 
Sir Richard Morrison, of Tooley Park in Leicestershire. Involved 
in a quarrel with h’s father, whom he failed to propitiate by 
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offering to hand over to him his estate, he left England to take 
service in the Dutch army, but soon returned. In 1633, by the 
death of hLs father, he became Viscount Falkland. His mother 
had embraced the Roman Catholic faith, to which ft was now 
sought to attraft Falkland himself, but his studies and reflections 
led him, under the influence of Chillingworth, to the interpreta¬ 
tion of religious problems rather by reason than by tradition 
or authorit)’. At Great Tew he enjoyed a short but happy 
period of study, and he assembled round him many gifted and 
learned men, whom the near neighbourhood of the university 
and his own brilli.ant qualities attracted to his house. He was 
the friend of Hales and Chillingworth, was celebrated by Jonson, 
Suckling, Cowley and Wftller in verse, and in prose by Clarendon, 
who is eloquent in describing the virtues and genius of the 
“ incompanihlc ” Falkland, and draws a delightful picture of 
his society and hospitalil v. 

Falkland's intcllccln.d pleasures, however, were soon inter¬ 
rupted by war and politics, lie felt it his duty to take part on 
the king’s side ie; <1 volunteer under Essex in the campaign of 
1639 against tlie Scots. In 1640 he was returned for Newport 
in the Isle of Whfht to the Short and Long Parliaments, and took 
an active part on the side of the opposition. Tie spoke against 
the exaction of shipmoney on the 7th of December 1640, denoun¬ 
cing tlie servile eouduct of Lord Keeper Finch and the judges.^ 
He supported the prosecution of Strafford, at the same time 
endeavouring, on more than one occasion to moderate the 
measures of the Commons in the interests of justice, and voted 
for the third reading of the .attainder on the 21st of April 1641. 
On the great question of the church he urged, in tlie debate of 
the Sth of February 1641, that the interference of the clerg>- in 
secular matters, the cneroaehments in jurisdiction of the spiritual 
courts, and the imposition by authority of imneeessar)' cere¬ 
monies, should be prohibited. On the other hand, though he 
denied that episcopacy cxistetl jure divino, he was opposed to its 
abolition ; fcarittg the establishment of the Presbyterian system, 
which in Scotltind had proved equally tyrannical. Triennial 
parliaments would be sullicient to control the bishops, if they 
meditated any further attiicks upon the national liberties, and 
he urged that “ where it is not necessary to change, it is necessary 
not to change.” Even Hampden still iielieved that a compromise 
with the episcopal principle was possible, and assured Falkktnd 
that if the bill taken up to the J.ords on the 1st of May 1641, 
excluding the bishops from the Lords and the clergy from secular 
offices, were passed, “ there would be nothing more attempted 
to the prejudice of the church.” Accordingly the bill was 
supported by Falkland. The, times, however, were not favourable 
to compromise. The. bill was lost in the lairds, and on the 27th 
of May the Root and Branch Bill, for the total abolition of 
episcopacy, was introduced in the. House of Commons. This 
measure Falkland opposed, as well .as the second bill for excluding 
the bishops, introduced on the, 21st of Octolicr. In the discussion 
on the Grand Remonstrance he took the part of the bishops and 
the Arminians. He was now ojiposcd to the whole policy of the 
opposition, and, being reproarh.'d by Hampden with his change 
of attitude, replied “ that he had fonncrly lieen persuaded by 
tliat worthy gentleman to believe m.any things which he had 
since found to be untrue, and therefore he had changed his 
opinion in many particulars as well as to things as to persons." - 
On the 1st of January 1643, immediately before the attempted 
arrest of the five memhers, of which, however, he was not 
cognizant, he was offercfl hy the king the secretary.ship of state, 
and was persuaded by Ih-tle to accept it, thus becoming involved 
directly in the king's [lolii-y, though evidently possessing little 
influence in his counsels, lie was one of the peers who signed 
the protestation against making war, at York on the 15th of June 
1642. On the 5th of September he carried Charles's overtures 
for peace to the parliament, when he informed the, leaders of the 
opposition that the king consented to a thorough reformation 
of religion. The .seerqt correspondence connected with the 
Waller plot passed through his hands. He was present with the 
t His speeches are in tliC Thtnvason Tracis^ E loO (u), D6), (36), 

“ Ckwendon’s Htsi. iv. <^4, note. 


king at Edgehill and at the siege of Gloucester. By this time 
the hopelessness of the situation had completely overwhelmed 
him. 'ITie aims and principles of neither party in the conflict 
could satisfy a man of FaHdand’s high ideals and intellectual 
vision. His royalism could not suffer the substitution, as the 
controlling power in the state, of a parliament for the monarchy, 
nor his conservatism the revolutionary changes in church and 
state now insisted upon by the opposite faction. The fatal 
character and policy of the king, the most incapable of men 
and yet the man upon whom all depended, must have been by 
now thoroughly understood by Falkland. Compromise had long 
been out of the question. The victory of either side could only 
bring misery ; and the prolongation of the war was a prospect 
equally unhappy. Nor could Falkland find any support or 
consolation in his own inward convictions or principles. His 
irie.als and hopes were now destroyed, and he had no definite 
political coindctions such as inspired and strengthened .Strafford 
and Pym. In fact his sensitive nature shrank from contact 
with the practical politics of the day and prevented his rise to 
the place of a leader or a statesman. Clarendon has recorded 
his final relapse into despair. “ Sitting amongst his friends, 
often, after a deep silence and frequent sighs (he) would with a 
shrill and sad accent ingeminate the word Peace, Peace, and 
would passionatcl)- profess that the very agony of the war, 
and the \‘icw of the calamities and desolation the kingdom did 
and must endure, took his .sleep from him and would .shortly 
break his heart.” At Gloucester he had in vain exposed himself 
to risks. On the morning of the battle of Newbury, on the 20th 
of September 1643, declared to his friends, who would have 
dissuaded him from taking part in the fight, that “ he was weary 
of the times and foresaw much misery to his own Country’ and 
did believe he should tie out of it ere night.” ® He served during 
the engagement as a volunteer under Sir John Byron, unci, 
riding alone at. a gap in a hedge commanded hy the enemy's fire, 
was immediately killed. 

His death took place at the early age of 33, which sliould be 
borne in mind in every estimate of his career and character. 
He was succeeded in the title by his eldest son Lucius, 3rd 
Mscount Falkland, his male descent becoming extinct in the 
person of Anthony, sth viscount, in 1694, when the viscounty 
pa.ssed to Lucius Henry’ (1687-1730), a descendant of the first 
viscount, and the present peer is his clirert descendant. 

Falkland wrote a Discflurse of hijallibility, published in 1646 
{Thomason Traels, E 361 [i]), reprinted in 1650, in 1651 (E 634 
[1]) ed. by Triplet with replies, and in 1660 with the addition 
of two discourses on episcopacy by Falkland. This is a work 
of some importance in theological controversy, the general argu¬ 
ment being that “ to those who follow their reason in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Scriptures God will either give his grace for 
a.ssistance to find the truth or his pardon if they miss it. And 
then this supposed necessity of an infallible guide (with the 
supposed damnation for the want of it) fall together to the 
ground.” Also A l.elter , . , S° Sept. 1641 concerning the late 
confliet before Worcester (1642); and Poems, in which he shows 
liiniself a follower of Ben jonson, edited by A. B. Grosart in 
hlisecllanies of the Fuller Worthies Library, vol. iii. (1871). 

The chief interest in Falkland does not lie in his writings or in 
the inciflcnts of hi.s career, but in his character and the distinction 
of his intellectual position, in his isolation from his contemporaries 
•seeking reformation in the inward and spiritual life of the church 
and state and not in its outward and material foiTn, and as the 
leader and chief of ration.alism in an ago dominated by violent 
intolerance and narrow dogmatism. His personal appearance, 
according to Clarendon, was insignificant, “ in no degree attrac¬ 
tive or promising. His stature was low and smaller than mast 
men ; his motion not graceful < « » but that little person, and 
small stature was quickly found to contain a great heart < r . 
all miuikind could not but admire and love him.” ‘ 

Aijtuokities.—T he.rc is ,a Life and. Time.'; by J. A. R. Marriott 
( 1007 ); sec also S. E. Garcliiicr’s flisi, of T.ngland •, Hist, of me 
Civil War; the .same .autlior'.s .article in the Diet, of Nat, Biography 

• Whiteloclcc, p. 73. . Life, i. 37. 
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references there given; Clarendon's Hisl, of the Rebellion, 
passim and e»p. vii. ; Clarendon’s Li/e ; Rational Theology 

. . . in the sjth Century, by John Tulloch (1874), i. 7G; Li/e 0/ 
Lady Falkland /rout a MS. in the imperial library at Lille (1861); 
Li/e of the same by Lady Gcorgiana Pullerton (1883) ; Jonson's Ode 
Pindaric to the memory and friendship of .. . Sir Lucius Cary and 
Sir Henry Morrison ; W. J. Courthope, History of English Poetry 
(igo3), in- 291 i Rife of Falkland, by W. H. Trale in the English¬ 
man's Library, vol. 22 (1842) ; D. Lloyd, Memoires (1668), 331; 
and the Life 0/ Falkland, by Lady M. T. Lewis In Lives of the 
friends . . . of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, vol. i. p. 3. John 
Pancan's account of Lettice, Lady Falkland, was edited in igo8 by 
M. F. Howard. (P. C. Y.) 

FALKLAND, a royal and police burgh of Fife.shire, Scotland. 
Pop.' (1901) S09. It is situated at the northern base of the 
hill of East Lomond (1471 ft. high), 2* m. from Falkland 
Road station (with which there is communication by ’bus), on 
the North British railway company’s main line to Dundee, 
21 m. N. of Edinburgh as the crow flies. It is an old-world¬ 
looking place, many of the ancient houses still standing. Its 
industries are chiefly concerned with the weaving of linen and 
the brewing of ale, for which it was once specially noted ; and 
it has few public buildings save the town hall. The palace of 
the Stuarts, however- more, beautiful than Ilolyrood and quite 
as romantic—lends the spot its fame and charm. The older 
edifice that occupied this site was a hunting-tower of the Mac- 
duffs, earls of Fife, and was transferred with the earldom in 1371 
to Robert Stewart, earl of Fife and Menteith, afterwards duke 
of Albany, second son of Kolxrt II. Becau.se of his father’s 
long illness and the incapacity of Robert III., his brother Albany 
was during many years virtual ruler of Scotland, and, in the hope 
of securing the crown, caused the heir-apparent—David, duke 
of Rothesay - to be conveyed to the castle by force and there 
stan'cd to death, in 1402. The conversion of the Thane's tower 
into the existing palace was begun by James III. and completed 
in 1538. The western part had two round towers, similar to 
those at Holyrood, which were also Imilt by James V., and the 
southern elevation vvas ornamented with niches and statues, 
giving it a rlose resemblance to the Perpcndirular style of the 
semi-ecclesiastical architecture of England. The palace soon 
became the favourite summer residence of the Stuarts. From it 
James when a boy fled to Stirling by night from the custody 
of the carl of Angus, and in it he died in 1542. 

Here, too, Queen Mary spent some of her happiest day.s, 
playing the country girl in its park.s and woods. When the court 
was held at Falkland the Green was the daily scene of revelry 
and dance, and “ To he Falkland bred ” was a prov'crb that then 
came into vogue to designate a courtier. James VI. delighted 
in the palace and especially in the deer. He upset the schemes 
of the Gowrie conspirators by escaping from Falkland to St 
Andrews, and it was while His Majesty was residing in the 
palace that the fifth earl of Bothwell, in 1592, attempted to 
kidnap him. In September 1546 an intensely dramatic interview 
took place in the palace bctocen the king and Andrew Meh'illc 
and other Presbyterian ministens sent by the general as.sembly 
at Cupar to remonstrate with him on allowing the. Roman 
Catholic lords to return to .Scotland. In 1654 the eastern wing 
was accidentally destroyed hy fire, during its tenancy by the 
soldiers of Cromwell, hy wbo.se orders (.he fine old oaks in the 
park were cut down for the building of a fort at Perth. Even 
in its neglected state the mansion impressed Defoe, who declared 
the Scottish kings owned more palaces than their English 
brothers. In 1715 Rob Roy garrisoned the p;-ilace and failed 
not to levy dues on lie burgh and neighbourhood. Signs of 
decay were more evidcni when Thomas Carlyle siiw it, for he 
likened it to “ a black old bit of coffin or protrusive shin-bone 
striking through the soil ui the de.'id past.” But a munificent 
protector at length appeared in the person of the third marquess 
of Bute, who acquired the estate and buildings in j 888, and forth¬ 
with undertook the restoration of the palace. 

Falkland became a royal burgh in 145.8 and its charter was 
renewed in T595, and before the earlier date it had been a seat 
of the Templars, Itgives the title of \ i.scount to the English family 
of Cary, the patent having been granted in 1620 by James VI. 


The town’s most distinguished native was Richard Cameron, 
the Covenanter. His house—a three-storeyed structure with 
yellow harled front and thatched roof—still stands on the south 
side of the%quare in the main street. The Hackstons of Rathillet 
also hod a house in Falkland. • 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (Fr. Malotiines, Span. Malvinas), a 
group of islands in the South Atlantic Ocean, belonging to 
Britain, and lying about 250 m. E. of the nearest point in the 
mainland of South America, between 51" and 53° S., and 57° 40' 
and 61° 25' W. With the uninhabited dependency of South 
Georgia Island, to the E.S.E., they form_ the most southerly 
colony of the British empire. The islands, inclusive of rocks and 
reefs, exceed 100 in number and hate a total area of 650c 
sq. m.; but only two arc of considerable size ; the largest ol 
these. East Palkland, is 95 m. in extreme length, with an average 
width of 40 m., and the smaller. West Falkland, is 80 m. long 
and about 25 ra. wide. The area of East Falkland is about 300c 
sq. m., and that of West Falkland 2300. Most of the others 
are mere islets, the largest 16 m. long by 8 ra. wide. The twe 
principfil islands arc. separated hy Falkland .Sound, a narrow 
strait from 18 to 2.) m. in width, running nearly _N.E. and S.W, 
The general appearance of the i.slands is not unlike that of one 
of the outer Hebrides. The general colouring, a faded brown, 
is somewhat dreary, but the mountain heights and promontories 
of the west di.splay snnie grandeur of OLtline. Tie coast-lms 
of both main islands is deeply indented and maijy of the bays 
and inlets form secure and well-protected harbours, some tj 
which, however, are difficult of acces.s to sailing ships. 

lia.st Falkland is almost bisected by two deep fjords, Choiscu' 
and Brentnn Sounds, which leave the northern and soulheri 
portions connected only by an isthmus a mile and a half wide 
The northern portion is hilly, and is crossed by a nigged range 
tile Wickham Heights, running cast and w'est, pd rising in somi 
places to a height of nearly 2000 ft. The remainder of the Islam 
consists chiefly of low undulating ground, a mixture of pastun 
and morass, with many shallow freshwater tarns, and smal 
.streams running in the s’alleys. Two fine inlets, Berkelej 
Sound and Port William, run far into the land at the north 
casLem extremity of the island. Port Louis, formerly the sea 
of government, is at the head of Berkeley Sound, but th< 
anchorage there having been found rather too exposed, abou' 
the year 1844 a town was laid out,, and tlie necessary publii 
buildings were erected on Stanley Harbour, a sheltered recesi 
within Port William. West Falkland is more hilly near _th( 
east island; the principal mountain range, the Hornby Hills 
runs north and south parallel with Falkland Sound. Moun 
Adam, the highc.st hill in the islands, is 2315 ft. high. 

Tlie little town of Stanley is built along the south shore q 
Stanley haiLour and stretches a short way up the slope; i 
has a population fif little more than 900. The houses, mqsth 
white with coloured roofs, arc generally built of wood and iron 
and have glazed parches, gay with fuchsias and pelargoniums 
Government House, grey, stone-built and slated, calls to mine 
a manse in Shetland or Orkney. The government barrack is 1 
rather imposing structure in the middle of the town, as is th' 
cathedral church to the cast, built of stone and buttressed witl 
brick. Next to Stanley the most important place on Eas 
Falkland is Dan\in on Choiseul Sound—a \'illnge of Scottisl 
shepherds and a station of the Falkland Island Company. 

The Falkland Islands consist entirely, so far as is known, 0 
the older Palaeozoic rocks, Lower Devonian or Upper Siluriar 
slightly metamorphosed and a good deal crumpled and distorter 
in the low grounds clay slate and soft sand.stone, and on th 
ridges hardened sandstone passing into the conspicuous whit 
qu.artzitcs. There do not seem to be any minerals of valuf 
and the rocks arc not such as to indicate any probability of thei 
discover)'. Galena is found in small quantity, and in some plact 
it contains a large percentage of silver. The dark bituminov 
layers of clay slate,which occur intercalated among the quartzite; 
have led, here as elsewhere, to the hope of coming upon a seal 
of coal, but it is contrary to experience that coal of any vain 
should be found in rocks of that age. 





‘MlKn^ tattisa k^fitfie dnanceafkacb muMkls laAkll' 

'jPliistt;' >Bicaittuwd''.kri)rf^$^ tbae ik^ifetind 'to be vaM 
kectitiBiiatiora 6f bteto'6fqua«*ite, im^tstolnfortttfbutluivh^ 
a tendency to a rude diamond shape, Mtfti a'to ao fbiA leiwds, 
and half as rnneft in width, and of i’fiiickness' cotrreqwnang 
witfe that of the qtutrtrite ridges' oh the hills above. The blocks 
are angular, and rat irregularly one upon another, Supported 
in aD positions by the angla and ed^'s of those beneath. The 
whole mass boks as if it were, as it is, sfowly sliding down the 
valley to the sea. These " stone runs ” are looked upon with 
great wonder by the shifting population of the Falklands, and 
they are shown to visifors with many strange speculations as 
to their mode of formation. Their origin is attributed by some 
to the moraine formation of former glaciers. Another out of 
many theories* is that the hard beds of quartzite are denuded 
by the disintegration of the softer layers. Their support being 
removed they break away in the direction of natural joints, and 
the fragments fall down the slope upon the vegetable soil. 
This soil Ls .spongy, and, undergoing alternate contraction and 
expansion from being alternately' comparatively dry and satur¬ 
ated witb moisture, allows the heavy blocks to slip down by their 
own weight into the ^'alley, where they become piled up, the 
valley stream afterwards removing the soil from among and over 
them. 

Tlie Falkland Islands cnrre.spond very' nearly in latitude in 
the southern hemisphere with London in the northern, hut 
the climatic influence.s are very' different. The temperature is 
equable, the average of the two midsummer months being about 
47“ Fahr., and that of the two midwinter months .■’,7° Fahr. Thu 
extreme frosts and heats of the English climate arc unlmown, 
hut occasional heavy snow-falls occur, and the .sea in shallow 
inlets is covered with a thin coating of ire. The sky is almost 
constantly overcast, and rain falls, mostly in a drizzle and in 
frequent showers, on about 250 day's in the year. The rainfall is 
not great, only about 20 in., but the mean humidity for the year 
is So, saturation being 100. November is eomsidered the onh' 
dry month. The prevalent winds from the west, south-west and 
south blow continuously, at times approarhing the force of a 
hurricane. “ A region more exposed to .storms both in summer 
and winter it would be difficult to mention ” (Pitzroy, Foyages 
of “ Adventure ” and “ Beagle," ii. 22S), The fragments of many 
wrecks emphasize the dangers of navigation, which arc increased 
by the absence of beacons, the only lighthouse being that 
maintained by the Board of Trade on Cape Pembroke near the 
principal settlement. Kelp is a natural danger-.signal, and the 
sunken rock, “ Uranie,” is reputed to be the only one not buoy'ed 
by the gian V'Cawced. 

Of alxiriginal human inhabitants there is no trace in the Falk¬ 
lands, and the land fauna is very scanty. A small wolf, the' 
loup-renard of dc Bougainville, is extinct, the last having been 
seen about 1875 on the We.st Falkland. .Some herds of cattle 
and horses run wild ; but these were, of course, introduced, as 
were also the wild hogs, the numerous, rabbits and the less 
common hares. All these have greatly declined in numbers, 
being profitably replaced by sheep. Land-birds arc few in-kind, 
and are mo.stly strays from South America. They include, 
however, the snipe and military starling, which on account of 
its scarlet breast is locally known as the robin. Sea-birds are 
abundant, and, probably from the islands having been com¬ 
paratively lately peopled, they are singularly tame. Gulls arid 
amphibious birds abound in large variety; three kinds of 
penguin have their rookeries and breed here, migrating yearly 
for some months to the South American mainland. Stray 
specimens of the great king penguin have been ubserv'cd, and 
there are also mollyrttauks (a kind of albatross), Cape pigeons 
and many carrion birds. Kelp and upland geese abound, the 
latter being edible ; and their shooting affords some sport. 

The Falkland Islands form essentially a part of Patagonia, 
with which they are connected by an elev’atcd submarine plateau, 

^ See B. Stechcle, in Miluchencr geographi^ihc Stiidien, xx. (iyo<>), 
aaA Geographical Journal (Duceiuber 1907), 


'' ;iieue<'ioMt .and viicnibn'P 

an»i,tb«ra.'vaw absent, «ad •'qtae of tfie 
lu;gcik.{Miits ioa 4he 

'()wull^8kf)'a«iikh.'attai:ta<'m hi^( pf>3..to 4<ft. 

A 'h^khriibby veronica. \¥. daausafa) is found in. some parts, 
and has also received cultivation. The greater part of the 
" camp " (the open country) is formed of peat, whiph in some 
places is of great age and depth, and at the bottom of the bed 
very dense and bituminous. ’ The peat is different in character 
from that of northern Europe: cellular plants enter but -little 
into its composition, and it is formed almost entirely of the roots 
and stems of Etnpelrufn rubrwn, a variety of the common crow- 
berry of the Scotti.sh hills with red berries, called by the Falk- 
landers the “ diddle-dee ” berry; of Myrtus nummuLaria, a 
little creeping myrtle whose leaves are used by the shephei^s 
as a substitute for tea ; of Caltha appendkulata, a dwarf species 
of marsh-marigold; and of some sedge.s and scdgc-like plants, 
such as Astelia pumila, Gaimardia australis and Bnstkovia 
grandiflora. Peat is largely used as fuel, coal being obtained 
only at a cost of £3 a ton. 

Two vegetable products, the “balsam hog” (Bolar gleharia) 
and the “ tu.ssock grass ” (Dac/ylis caespitosa) have been objects 
of curiosity and interest ever since the first accounts of the islands 
were given. The first is a huge mass of a bright green colour, 
living to a great age, and w'hen dead becoming of a grey and 
stony appearance. When cut open, it displays an infinity of tiny 
leaf-buds and stems, and at intervals there exudes from it an 
aromatic resin, which Jrnm its astringent prnpertie.s is used by 
the shepherds ns a vulncraiy', but ha.s not been converteil to any 
commercial purpose. The “ lussodc grass ” is a wonderful and 
most \’aluable natural production, which, owing to the intro¬ 
duction of stock, ha,s beoome extinct in the two main i.sland.s, hut 
still flourishes elsewhere in tlie group. It is a reed-like grass, 
which grows in dense tufts from 6 to 10 ft. high from stool-like 
root-crowns. It forms excellent fodder for cattle, and is regularly 
gathered for that purpose. It is of beautiful appearance, and 
the almost tropical profusion of its growth may have led lo the 
ear!)’ erroneous reports of the densely-wooded nature of these 
islands. 

The population slightly exceeds 2000. The large majority^ of 
the inhabitants live in the East Island, and the predominating 
element is Scottish—Scottish shepherds having superseded the 
South American Gauchos. In 1867 there were no settlers on 
the west island, and the government is-sued a proclamation 
offering leases of grazing stations on veiy moderate terms. In 
1868 all the available land w'as occupied. These lands are fairly 
healthy, the principal drawback being the virulent form a.s.sumt'd 
by simple epidemic maladies. The occupation of the inhabitants 
is almost entirely pastoral, and the principal industry is sheep¬ 
farming. Wool forms by far the largest export, and tallow, hides, 
bones and frozen mutton are also ejamited. Trade is carried" on 
almost entirely with the United Kjngdom ; the approximate 
annual value of exports is jfi2o,ooef, Md'Of imports a little rnpre 
than half that sum. The FaiklandHsionds Company, having its 
headquarters at Stanley and an important station in the camp 
at Darwin, carries on an extensive bu.sincss in sheep-farming 
and the dependent industries, and in the general import trade. 
The development of this undertaking necessitated the establish¬ 
ment of store.s and workshops at Stanley, and ships can be 
repaired and provided in every way ; a matter of importance 
since not a few vessels, after suffering injury during heavy 
weather off Cape Horn, call at the Falklands in distress. Itic 
maintenance of the requisite plant and the high wfvgcs current 
render such repairs somewhat costly. A former trade in oil.*nd 
sealskin has decayed, owing to tJie smaller number of-^hales 
and seals remaining about the Islands. Communications are 
maintained on horseback and by water, and tliete -are no roads 
except at Stanley. Thero is S. monthly mail to and from SlaBland, 
the passage occupying about four weeks. 

The Falkland Islan ds are a crown colony, with a governor 
and executis'e unci lf;gislative councils. The legislative council 
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nominated members, and the executive of the same vitfe the 
CToepdoa that there is MtfjtiBMi dlQfioUI iflea*«v; mhtwl&hy 
IS sdfi-supportii^, ithc ievenua be^ latgsi}r-jdtfitMid fstm the 
^ dnnk duties, and is no public debt. The Falklmds are 
th e seat of a cotetrial bishctp> Bducatjon is-compulsory. The 
government maintains schools and tranreUing teachers; the 
Falkland blaads Company abo maintains a school at Darsrin, 
and there is one for those of the Roman Catholic faith in Stanley. 
There is also on Keppel Island a Protestant missionary settlement 
for trc trainii^ in agriculture of imported Ftieigiaiis. Stanley 
was for some years a naval station^ but ceased to be so in 
1904. 

Tim Falkland Islands were first seen by Davis in the year 1592, 
Sir Richard Hawkins sailed along their north shore in 1594, 
The claims of Amerigo Vespucci to a previous discovery are 
doubtful. In 1598 Sebald dc Wert, a Dutchman, visited them, 
and called them the Schald Islands, a name which they bear on 
some Ifetch maps. Captain Strong sailed through between the 
two principal islands in 1690, landed upon one of them, and 
c^cd the passage Falkland .Sound, and from this the group 
afterwords took its Engli.sii name. In 1764 the French explorer 
De Bougainville took possession of the islands on behalf of his 
countrj", and established a colony at Port Louis on Berkeley 
Sound. But in 1767 France ceded the islands to Spain, De 
Bougainville iieing emploj-ed as intermediary-. Meanwhile in 
1765 Commodore Byron had taken possession on the part of 
■England on the ground of prior discovery, and had formed a 
settlement at Port Egmont on the small island of Saunders, 
The Spanish and English settlers remained in ignorance, real or 
assumed, of each other's presence until 1769-1770, when Byron's 
action was nearly the cause of a war between England and Spain, 
both countries having armed fleets to contest the barren sover¬ 
eignty. In 1771. however, Spain yielded the islands to Groat 
Bnhim by convention. As they had not been actually colonized 
Eug'and, the republic of Buenos Aires claimed the group in 
:83 o, and sub.sequeDtly entered into a dispute with the United 
States of ^erica concerning the rights to the products of these 
islands. On the representations of Great Bribiin the Buenos 
Aireans withdrew, and the British flag was once more hoisted 
at Port Louis m 1835, and since that time the Falkland Islands 
nave been a regular British colony. 

In 1845 Mr S. Lafone, a wealthy cattle and hide merchant 
on the river Plate, obtained from gov-ernment a grant of the 
southern portion of the island, a peninsula 600,000 acres in 
extent, and possession of all the wild cattle on the island for a 
period of SIX years, for a payment of ^10,000 down, and £20,000 
in ten years from January i, 1852. In 1851 Mr Lafone’s interest 
in Lafonia, as the peninsula came to be culled, was purchased 
for £30,000 hy the Falkland Islands Company, which had been 
incorporated by charter in the same year. 

See rerni-ty, Journal hisloti(juf d'uiie vnvafit faite aux tic: Ma- 
louinc rn et 1764 (Berlin, 1767) ; S. Joliirson, Thoughls on the 
l^ Transattio.is respecting Falkland’s Islands (1771) ; L. A. tie 
Bougainville, Voyage aiitour du moude (T771) ; T. Falkncr Des¬ 
cription of Patagonia and the Falkland Islands (1774) ; B. Penrose 
Account of the last Fxpedition to Port Egmont in the Falkland Islands 
on the Forcible Ocmpatimi of Malvinas by the 
British Government in y.Vjy (Hiiono.s Ayres, iS.j.y) ; Reclamacion del 
Gobierno de las provincias Vnidas dc la Plata contra el de S.M. 
Britanica sobre ln snveranin v possesion de las Istas Malvinas (Lon- 
flon, ; FiU.toy, A'aiuitivr of the Surveying Voyage of II.M S 
Advenlure and " Beagle " ; Darwin, Voyage of a Naturalist 

round the li arid (1^4,5) , U. Sullivan, Description of the Falkland 
W 'Ar Falkland Islands, cW. 

at L u C.Wvville Thom.son, VoyL 

tie fristorieal Geography of 

the British Colonic, vol. n. Tlie West Indies ” (Oxford ificiol ■ 

Colonial Reports Annual ■, -MS. Sloanc, 320^. oiQ, i»yo; , 

FALLACY (f4it. fiill-ax, apt to mislead), the tenn given 
^nerally to any mistaken statement used in argument; in 
Logic, tehnically, an argument which violates the laws of 
correct demonstration. An argument may be fallacious in 
mailer (r4;. misstatement of facts), in wording {Le. wrong use of 
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Fotr^ j II. and III. apjs'.nftai iaglu^ed, 

-drecsiptioiV' •sd ia achdbitic pbniwaipasr.. leltaMins' 
Arwtotle,. are calkid fallacies m pr m voet^ aa ocpised 
to amtarki Macm in r* (a extra, dittioHem, 

I. Maitriak — The dassifiicaticm widdy adc»ted by modern 
logicwM and based on that of Arislptle, Oreanon {SapkisMei 
eUtukt), » as follows:—(i) FalUuy of deeident, ij. arguing 
erroneously from a general rule to a particular case, wi^out 
proper regard to particular conditions which vitiate the applica¬ 
tion of the general rule; t,g. if manh^jd suffrage be thelw, 
Arguing that a criminal or a lunatic must, therefore, have a vote ^ 
(2) Converse Fallaey of Accident, ix. arguing from a special case 
to a general rule ; (3) Irrelevant Conclusion, or Ignoratio Elenehi, 
wherem, instead of proving the fact in dispute, the arguer seeks 
to gam lus point by diverting attention to some extraneous 
fact (as in the legal story of “ No case. Abuse the plaintiff’s 
attorney ). Under this head come the so-called argumentum 
{a) ad hominem, (b)ad poptdum, (c) ad baetdum, (J) ad verecundiam. 
common in platform oratory, in which the speaker obscures the 
real issue by appealing to his audience on the grounds of (a) 
pincly personal considerations, (b) popular sentiment, (c) fear 
<f) conventional propriety. This fallacy has been illustrated 
by ethical or theological arguments wherein the fear of punish- 
ment IS subtly substituted for abstract right as th? sanction of 
moral obligation (4) Peiitio principii (begging the question) or 
Ctrculus III. probanda (arguing in a circle), which consists in 
demonstrating a conclusion by means of premises wliich pre- 
suppo.se that conclusion. Jeremy Bcntham points out that this 
fallacy may lurk in a single word, especially in an epitliet, eg. 

If a measure were condemned simply on the ground that it is 
alleged to be " un-l^nglish ” ; (5) Fallacy of the Consequent, really 
a species of (3), wherein a condviaion is drawn from premises 
which do not really support it; (6) Fallacy of False Cause, or 
Ac« Seqmtur (" it does not follow ”), wherein one thing Ls in- 
correctly assumed^ the cause of another, as when the ancients 
attnbuted a public calamity to a meteorologiail phennmo- 
! /?) Fallacy of Many Questions (Plurium Inierroeationutn), 
wherein several question.s are improperly grouped in the form of 
one, and a direct categorical answer is demanded, e.g. if a prosecut¬ 
ing counsel asked the prisoner “ What time was it when you met 
this man ? with the intention of eliciting the tacit admission 
tiiat such a meeting had taken place. 

11. Verbal Fallacies are those in wliich a false conclusion 
IS obtained by improper or ambiguous use of words. They 
are pnerally classified as follows, (i) Equivocation consists in 
employing the same word in two or more seases, e.g. in a syllogism 
the middle term being used in one sense in the major and another 
in the minor premise, so that in fact there .re four not three 
terms^ ( All fair things are honouralile ; This woman is fair : 
therefore this woman is honourable,” the second “ fair ” being in 
reference to complexion). (2) Amphibology is the result of 
ambiguity of grammatical structure, e.g. of the position of tl e 
adverb only ” m careless writers (“ He onlv said that ” in 
which sentence, as experience shows, the adverb has been 
intended to qualify any one of the other three words). (3) Com- 
posthent, a specif of (i), which results from the confused use of 
collective terms (“ The angles of a triangle are less than two right 
to the angles separately or added together). 

(4) Divtsum, the. converse of the preceding, which consists in 
ernploving ttic middle term distributivelv in the minor and 
collectively in the major premise. (5) Accent, which occurs onlv 
in speaking and consists of emphasizing the wrong word in a 
sentence (“ He is a fairly good pianist,” according to the emphasis 
on the words, may imply praise of a beginner’s progress, or an • 
expert s depreciation of a popular hero, or it may imply that ’ 
the person in question is a deplorable violinist). (6) Figure of 
Speech the confusion between the metaphorical and ordmary 
uses of a word or phrase. ^ 

■ Logical or Formal fallacies consist in tho 

violation of the formal rules of the Syllogism {q.v.). They are : 
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(fl) fallacy of Four Terms (Qualerttio terminorum); (b) of Un¬ 
distributed Middle; (c) of Illicit process of the major or the 
minor term ; (li) of Negative Premises. * 

Of other classifications of Fallacies in general the most famous 
are those of Francis Bacon and J. S. Mill. Bacon {Novum 
organum, Aph, i. 33, 38 sqq.) divided fallacies into four Idola 
(Idols, i.e. False Appearances), which summarize the various 
kinds of mistakes to which the human intellect is prone (see 
Bacon,Franci.s). With these should be compared t\KOf)endicula 
of Roger Bacon, contained in the Opus maius, pt. i. (see Bacon, 
Roger). J. S. Mill discussed the subject in book v. of his Logis, 
and Jeremy Bcnthara’s»Boo/. of /''aHne/Vs (1824) contains valuable 
remarks. 

■ See 11 ( 1 . Whatelcy’s Logic bk. v,; A. dc Morgan, Aocfflal Loyic 
(1847); A. Sidgwick, I'uHacics {1883) and other texf-t)OokB. See 
also article Logic, and fur lallacies of Induction, see Induction. 

FA LL TftHBS, CLEMENT ARMAND (1841- ), president of 

the French republic, was born at Mifzin in the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne, where his father was clerk of the peace. He 
studied law and became an advocate at N^rac, beginning his 
public career there as municipal councillor (1868), afterwards 
mayor (1871), and as councillor-general of the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne (1S71). Jleing an ardent Republican, he lost 
this position in Mav 1873 upon the fall of Thiers, but in Februar)' 
1876 was elected deputy for Nerac. In the chamber he sat with 
the Republican Left, signed the protestation of the i8th of May 
1877, and was re-elected in October by his constituency. In 1880 
he became under-secretary of state in the department of the 
interior in the Jules Ferry ministry (May 1880 to Noi’embcr 18S1). 
From the 7th of August 1882 to the 20th of February 1883 he 
was minister of the interior, and for a month (from the aqth 
of January 1883) was premier, llis ministry had to fare the 
question of the c-xpiilsion of the pretenders to the throne, of 
France, owing to the proclamation by I’rince Jerome Napoleon 
(January 1883), and M. Falli(.bvs, who was ill at the. time, was 
not able to fare the storm of opposition, and resigned when the 
senate rejected his projeet. In the following November, how¬ 
ever, he was chosen as minister of public instruction by Jules 
Ferry, and carried out various reforms in the school system. 
He resigned with the ministry in March 1885, Again becoming 
minister of the interior in the Roiivier cabinet in May 1887, 
he c.xchanged hi.s portfolio in Deee.mber for that of jii.stiee. He 
returned to the ministry of the interior in February iSSq, and 
finally took the di'par'trnenl of jiistiro from March iSiio to 
February iSqa. In June i8yo bis department (Lot-et-Garonne) 
elected him to the senate In' 417 votes to 23. 'J'here M. I'allisVes 
remained .somewhat apart from jiarty .struggles, although main¬ 
taining his inllucnre among the Kepuhlirans. In March 1S09 
he WHS elected ]<ir.-,ident (>f the senate, .and retained that position 
until January nioO, iGien he was eho.sen by a union of the groups 
of the Left i.n both chanilier:', as candidate for the presidency of 
the rcp'iiili'. He was rk'.'led on the fir.st ballot 4 )y 4^9 votes 
against 371 for Lus o'lponrnt, Ikiul Poumer. 

FALL-LI‘!E, in .'Vmci'iran ge.ilogy, a line marking the junction 
between the hal'd riieks of the .Appal.achian Mountains and 
the softer depor.its of the eo.a.slaI plain. The pre-Gambrian and 
mctaniorpliir rocky, of tb.r mountain mass form a enntmuous 
ledge parall'd to the ca- t coast, where they are subject to denuda¬ 
tion and form a serit-.s of (ells ” and rapids in tlie river courses 
all along this line. The relief of the land l.ielow the falls is \'cry 
slight, and this low country rarely rises to a height of 200 ft., 
EO that the rivers are na\ igah!e u]j to the balls, while the falls 
thcmselve.r are a valuable source of power. A line of cities may 
be traced upon the map whose position will thus be readily 
understood in relation to the economic importance of the fall-line. 
They ai'c Trenton on the Delaware, Philadelphia on the .Schuyl¬ 
kill, Georgetown on the Potomac, Richmond on the James, and 
Augusta on (he Saiaumah. It will lie readily understood that 
the softer and more iccerit roeks of the coastal plain have been 
more easily wash' d away, while the harder roeks of the moun¬ 
tains, owing to differential denudation, are left standing high 
above them, and Ihr.L the trend of the edge of this great lenticular 


mass of ancient rock is roughly parallel to that of the Appalachian 
system. 

FALLMERAYEB, JAKpB PHILIPP (1790-1861), German 
traveller and historical investigator, best known for his opinions 
in regard to the ethnology of the modem Greeks, was bom, 
the son of a poor peasant, at Tschotsch, near Brixen in Tirol, 
on the loth of December 1790. In 1809 ite absconded from the 
cathedral choir school at Brixen and made his way to Salzburg, 
where he supported himself by private teaching while he studied 
theology, the Semitic languages, and history'. After a year’s 
study he sought to assure to himself the peace and quiet necessary 
for a student’s life by entering the abbey of Kremsmimster, but 
difficulties put in Ids way by the Bavarian officials prevented 
the accomplishment of this intention. At the university of 
Landshut, to which he removed in 1812, he first applied himself 
to jurisprudence, but soon devoted his attention exclusively 
to history and philology. His immediate necessities were pro¬ 
vided for by a rich patron. During the Napoleonic wars he 
joined the Bavarian infantry as a subaltern in 1813, fought at 
Hanau (30th October 1813), and served throughout the campaign 
in France. He remained in the army of occupation on the banks 
of the Rhine until Waterloo, when he spent six months at 
Orleans as adjutant to General ^'on Spreti. Two years of garrison 
life at Lindau on Lake Constance after the peace were spent in 
the study of modern Greek, Persian and ’I'urkish. 

Resigning his commission in 1818, he was successively engaged 
us teacher in the gy’mnasium at Augsburg and in the pro¬ 
gymnasium and lyceum at hindshut. In 1827 he won the gold 
medal offered by the unii-crsity of Copenhagen with his GesMchtc 
des Kaisertums von Trapczuul, based on patient investigation 
of Greek and oriental MSS. at Venice and Vienna. The strictures 
on priestcraft contained in the preface to this book gave offence 
to the authorities, and his position was not improved by the 
liberal views expressed in his Gcschichie dcr Halhjnscl Morea 
wahrend des Miltrlallers (Stuttgart, 1830-1836, 2 pis.). 'I’he 
three years from 1831 to 1834 he spent in travel with the Rus.sian 
eount Ostermann Tolstoy, visiting F.gy'pt, Palestine, .Syria, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantinople, Greece and Naples. On his 
return he tvas elceted in 1835 member of the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Seiences, but he .soon after left the country again on 
account of political troubles, and spent the greater part of the 
next four years in trat'cl, .spending the winter of 1839-1840 with 
Count Tolstoy at Genct'a. Constantinople, Trebizund, Athos, 
Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece were visited by him during 
1840-1841 : and after some years’ residence in Munich he 
returned in 1S47 to the East, and travelled in Palestine, Syria 
and A.sia Minor. The authorities continued to regard him with 
suspicion, and university students were forbidden to attend the 
lectures he delivered at Munich. He entered, however, into 
friendly relations with the crown prince Maximilian, but this 
intimacy was destroyed by the events following on 1848.- At 
that period lie was appointed professor of history i.n the Munich 
University, and made a member of the national congress at 
P'rankfort-on-Main. He there joined the left or opposition party, 
and in the following year he accompanied the rimip-parlic- 
ment to Stuttgart, a course of action which led to his expulsion 
from his professorate. During the winter of 1849-1850 he 
was an exile in Switzerland, but Uie amnesty of April 3850 
enabled him to return to Munich. He died on the 26th of 
April 1861. 

His contributions to the medieval history of Greece are of 
great value, and though his theory that the Greeks of the present 
(lay are of Albanian and Slav descent, with hardly a drop of true 
Greek blood in their veins, has not been accepted in its entirely 
by other investigators, it has served to modify the opinjpns of 
even his greatest opponents. A criticism of his I'icws will be 
found in llopf’s Gcschichtc Griechenlands (reprinted from Ersch 
and Gruber’s Kncykl.) and in Finlay’s History of Greece in 
the Middle Ages. Another theory which he propounded and 
defended with great \'igour was that the capture of Constanti¬ 
nople by Russia was inevitable, and would lead to the absorption 
by the Ru.ssian empire of the whole of the Balkan and Grecian 
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peninsula; and that this extended empire would constitute a 
standing menace to the western Germanic nations. These views 
be expressed in a series of brilliant articles in German journals. 
His most important contribution to learning remains his history 
of the empire of Trebizond. Prior to his discovery of the chronicle 
* of Michael Panaretos, covering the dominion of Alexus Comnenus 
and his successors from 1204 to 1426, the history of this medieval 
empire was practically unknown. 

tiis works are —Ceschichtc des Kaiserlhums Ttaptzunt (Munich, 
1827-1848); Geschichtc der Halhinsel Morea im hlitidalier (Stuttgart, 
18.^0-1836) ; Vber die Entstehung der Neugriechen (Stuttgart, 1833); 
“ OriginaUragmente, Chroniken, u.s.w., zur Geschichte des K. 
Trapezunts " (Munich, 1843), in Abhandl. der hist. Classe der K. 
liayerisch, A had. v. ; Fragmente aus dem Orient (Stuttgart, 

1845^; Denkschrift Uber Golgotha ttnd das heilige Grab (Munich, 
1852), and Das Todte Meer (1833)—both of which had appeared in 
the Abhandlungen of the Academy; Das alhancsiseke kUment tn 
Griechenland, iii. parts, in tlic Abhandl, for 1860-1866. After his 
death there appeared at Leipzig in 1861, under the editorship 
of G. M. Thomas, three volumes of Gesamvielte WVrAr, containing 
Neue Fragmente aus dem Orient, Kritische Versuche, and Studien 
und Erinnerungen ans meincm Leben. A sketch of his life will also 
be found in L. Stcub, Herbsttage in Tyrol (Munich, 1867). 

FALLOPIUS (or Fallopio^, GABRIELLO (1523-1562), Italian 
anatomist, was born about 1523 at Modena, where he became 
a canon of the cathedral. He studied medicine at Ferrara, and, 
after a European tour, became teacher of anatomy in that city. 
He thence removed to Pisa, and from Pisa, at the instance of 
Cosmo ]., grand-dukc of Tuscany, to Padua, where,besides the 
chairs of anatomy and surgery and of botany, he field the office 
of .superintendent of the new botanical garden. He died at 
Padua on the pth of October 1562. Only one treatise by 
Fallopius appeared during his lifetime, namely the ObservatioKes 
flMfl/oiwVof (Venice, 1561). His collected work.s. Opera genuina 
omnia, were published at Venice in 1584. (See Anatomy.) 

FALLOUX, FRfiDieRIC ALFRED PIERRE, Comte de (1811- 
j 886), French politician and author, was born at Angers on 
the iith of May 1811. Ifis father had been ennobled by 
Charles X., and Falloux began his career os a Legitimist and 
clerical journalist under the influence of Mme Swetchine. In 
1846 he cnLered the legislature as deputy for Maine-et-Loire, 
and with many other iiltra-Calholics he gave real or pretended 
support to the revolution of 1848. Louis Napoleon made him 
mini.ster of education in 1840, but disagreements with the 
president led to his resignation within a year. He had neverthe¬ 
less secured the passage of the Loi Falloux (March 15, 1850) 
for the organization of primary and secondary education. This 
law provided that the clergy and members of ecclesiastical 
orders, male and female, might exercise the profession of teaching 
without producing any further qualification. This exemption 
was extended even to priests who taught in secondary schools, 
where a university degree was exacted from lay teachers. The 
primary schools were put under the management of the euies. 
Falloux was elected to the French Academy in 1856. His failure 
to secure re-election to the legislature in 1866, 1869, 1870 and 
1871 was due to the opposition of the stricter Legitimists, who 
viewed with suspicion his attempts to reconcile the Orleans 
princes with Henri, comte de f'hambord. In spite ol his failure 
to enter the National Assembly his influence was very great, 
and was increased by the intimacy of his personal relations with 
Thiers. But in ) S72 he offended both sections of the monarchical 
parly at a conference amingcd in the hope of effecting a fusion 
between the partisans of the comte de Chamloord and of the 
Orleans princes, dic'ided on the vexed question of the flag. lie 
suggested that the comic de Ohambord might recede from his 
position with dignity at the desire of the National Assembly, 
and not content with this encroachment on royalist principles, 
he insinuated the possibility of a transitional stage with the due 
d’Aumale os president of the republic. His disgrace was so 
complete that he was excommunicated by tlie bishop of Angers 
in 1876. He died on the i6th of January 1886. 

Of his numerous works tlio bast known are his Histmre de 
Louis XVI (1840) ; Histnirc de Satnl Pie (1845) ; De la coutre- 
revolutiun (1870); and the. nosthunious Mimon-es d'un royalisle 
(2 vols., 1888). 
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FALLOW, land ploughed and tilled, but left unsown, usually 
for a year, in drder, on the one hand, to disintegrate, aSrate 
and free il» from weeds, and, on the other, to allow it to re¬ 
cuperate. The word was probably early confused ivith “ fallow ” 
(from 0 . Eng. fedu, probably cognate with Gr. jroAio'j, grey), 
of a pale-brown or yellow colour, often applied to soil left untflled 
and unsown, but chiefly seen in the name of the “ fallow deer.” 
The true derivation is from the 0 . Eng. fcalga, only found in the 
plural, a harrow, and the ultimate origin is a Teutonic root 
meaning “ to plough,” cf. the German falgen. Tlie recognition 
that continuous growing of wheat on the same area of land robs 
the soil of its fertility was universal anwyg ancient peoples, and 
the practice of “ fallowing ” or resting the soil is as old as 
agriculture itself. The “ Sabbath rest ” ordered to be given 
cveiy seventh year to the land by tlie Mosaic law is a classical 
instance of the “ fallow.” Improvements in crop rotations and 
manuring have diminished the necessity of the “ bare fallow,” 
which is uneconomical because the land is left unproductive, 
and because the nitrates in the soil unintercepted by the roots of 
plants are washed away in the drainage waters. At the present 
time bare fallowing is, in general, only advisable on stiff soils 
and in dry climates. A “ green fallow ” is land planted with 
turnips, potatoes or some similar crop in rows, the space between 
which may be cleared of weeds by hoeing. The “ bastard 
fallow ” is a modification of the bare fallow, effected by the 
growth of rj'e, vetches, or some other rapidly gfowing crop, 
sown in autumn and fed off in spring, the land then undergoing 
the procM.scs of ploughing, grubbing and harrowing usual in the 
bare fallow. 

FALLOW-DEER (that is. Dun Deer, in contradistinction 
to the red deer, Cmms \Damd\ dama), a medium-sized repre¬ 
sentative of the family Ccniidar, characterized by its expanded 
or palmated antlers, which generally lia\e no bez-tine, rather 
long tail (black above and white below), and a coat spotted with 
white in summer but uniformly coloured in winter. The shoulder- 
height is about 3 ft. The specie.s i.s semi-domesticated in British 
parks, and occurs wild in western Asia, North Africa, the south 
of Europe and Sardinia. In prehistoric times it occurred 
throughout northern und central Europe. One park-breed has 
no spots. Bucks and does live apart except during ‘the pairing- 
season ; and the doe produces one or two, and sometimes three 
fawns at a birth. These deer are particularly fond of horse- 
chestmit.s, which the stags are said to endeavour to procure by 
striking at the branches with their antlers. The Persian fallow- 
deer (C. [D.] mesopolamicus), a native of the mountains of 
Luristan, is larger than the typical species, and has a brighter 
coat, differing in some details of colouring. The antlers liave 
the trez-tinc near the small brow-tine, and the palmation 
beginning near the former. Here may be mentioned the gigantic 
fo.ssil deer commonly known as the Irish elk, which is perhaps a 
giant type of fallow-deer, and if so should be known as Cervus 
{Dama) gigankus. If a distinct type, its title should be C. 
(Mcgaccros) giganlais. This deer inhabited Ireland, Great Britain, 
central and northern Europe, and western A.sia in Pleistocene 
and prehistoric times ; and must h'ue stood 6 ft. high at the 
shoulder. The antlers are greatly palmated and of enormous 
size, fine specimens measuring as much as 11 ft. between the tips. 

FALL RIVER, a city of Bristol county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
situated on Mount Hope Bay, at the mouth of the Taunton river, 
47m.S.of Boston. Pop.(1890)74,398;(i9oo) 104,863;(estiroated, 
1906) 105,9421; (iqio, census) 119,295. It is the third city in 
size of the eommonwealth. Of the population in 1900, 50,042, 
or 47’7 “0, were foreign-born, 90,244 were of foreign parentage 
(i.c. either one or both parents were foreign), and of these 81,721 
had both foreign father and foreign mother. Of the foreign-bom, 
20,172 were French Canadians, 2329 were English Canadians, 
12,268 w’ere from England, 1045 were from Scotland, 7317 were 
from Ireland, 2805 were from Portugal, and 1095 were from 
Russia, various other countries being represented by smaller 

1 The small increase between 1900 and 1906 was due in large ppt 
to the emigration of many of the inhabitants duuug the great strike 
of 1904-1905. 
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ntunbers. Fall River is served by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railway, and has good steamer connexions with Pro¬ 
vidence, Newport and New York, notably by the “Fall River 
Line,” which jis much used, in connexion with the N.Y., N.H. d: 
H. railway, by travellers between New York and Boston. The 
harbour is large, deep and easy of access. The city lies on a 
plateau and on slopes that rise rather steeply from the river, 
and is irregularly laid out. Granite underlying the city furnishes 
excellent building material; among the principal buildings 
are the state, armoury', the county court house, the B.M.C. 
llurfee high school, the custom hou.se, Notre Dame &>llege, the 
church of Notre Dairje, the church of St Anne, the Central 
Congregational church and tlie public library. The common¬ 
wealth aids in maintaming a textile school (the Bradford Durfee 
textile school), opened in ii>04. The city library' contained in 
1908 about 78,500 volumes. There is considerable commerce, 
but it is as a manufacturing centre that Fall River is best known. 
Above the city, on tiic plateau, about 2 m. from the bay, are tlie 
Watuppa Lakes, 7 m. long and on an average lliree-fourtlvs of a 
mile wide, and from them runs the Fall (Quequeeban) river, 
with a constant flow and descending near its mouth through 
127 ft. in less than halt a mile. The conjunction of water 
transportation and water power is thus remarkable, and accounts 
in great part for the city’s rapid growth. The waters of the 
North Watuppa Lake (which is fed by springs and drains out 
a very smid area) arc also exceptionally pure and furnish an 
excellent water-supply. The Fall river runs directly through the 
city (passing beneath the city hall), and along its banks are long 
rows of cotton mills ; formerly many of tlie.se were run by water 
flower, and their wheels were placed directly in the stream bed, 
but steam power is now used almost exclusively. According to 
the special census of manufactures of 1905, the value of all 
factory products for the calendar year 1904 was $45,473,105, 
of which amount $35,442,581, or 81-5 %, comsisted of cotton 
goods and dyeing and finishing, making Fall River the largest 
producer of cotton goods among American cities.’ A large hat 
manufactory (the Marshall Brothers’ factory) furnishes the 
United States army with hats. Until forced by the competition 
jf mills in the Southern states to direct attention to finer pro¬ 
ducts, the cotton manufacturers of Full River devoted themselves 
dmost exclusively to the making of print cloth, in which respect 
the city was long distinguished from Lawrence and Lowell, 
whose products were more varied and of higher grade. The 
lumber of spindles increased from 265,328 in 1865 to 3,269,043 
n 1875, 3,000,000 in 1900, and to about 3,500,000 in 1906. 
Excellent drainage and sewerage systems contribute to the city’s 
lealth. The birtli-rate was in 1900 the highest (38-75) of any 
:ity in the country of above 30,000 inhabitants (three of the four 
lext highest being Massachusetts towns). The social conditions 
ind labour problems of Fall River have long been exceptional. 
The mills supplement the public schools in the mii3gling of races 
md the work for Americani-iation, and labour disturbances, 
[or which Fall River was once, conspicuous, have became les.s 
[requent and less bitter, the great strike of 1904-1905—perhaps 
the greatest in the history of the textile industry in the Uruled 
States—being marked by little nr no violence. Fidl River liasi 
become a “ city of homes,’’ and tenements are giving way to 
dwellings for one nr two families. The lists of the city's corpora¬ 
tion stockholders show more than 10,000 names. The municipal 
police is controlled (as nowhere else in the state save in Boston) 
by a state board ; this arrangement is generally regarded as 
having worked for better order. Lowell was about tiiree times' 
IS large as Fall River in 1850, and 1 .awrence was larger until after 
[870. Fall River was originall)- a part of Freetown ; it was 
neorporated as a township in 1S03 (being known as “Troy ’’ 
ram 1804-1834), and was chartered as a rity in 3854. In 3863 
t was increased by certain territory secured from Rhode Island, 

^ The above figures do not show adeqii.ati'ly the full importance 
if Fall River a.s a cotton manufacturin;; centre, for during six 
aoiithj of the census year the great strike was in progress ; this 
tlike, caused by a reduction in wages, lasted from Uie 25th of July 
934 to the iStli of January 1905. 


the city having spread across the state boundary and become 
subject to a divided jurisdiction. In 1902 the city received a 
new charter. Its inanufactures amounted to little before the 
War of 1812. A disastroiis fire occurred in 1843 (loss above 
$500,000). In 1904 Fall River became the see of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of that name. 

See H. H. Earl, Cenhnnial History of Fall River . . . ibsb-i 8 j(> 
(New York, 1877) ; and the report of Carroll D. Wright on Fall 
River, Lowell and Lawrence, in 13th annual report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Stati.stics of Labor (3882), which, however, was regarded 
as unjust and partial by the manufacturers of Fall River. 

FALMOUTH, a municipal and contributary parliamentary 
borough and seaport of Cornwall, England, 306 m. W.S.W. of 
London, on a branch of the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 
11,789. It is finely situated on the west shore of the largest of 
the many estuaries which open upon the south coast of the 
county. This is entered by several streams, of which tlie largest 
is the Fal. Falmouth harliour lies within Pendennis Point, which 
shelters the estuary from the more open Falmouth Bay. The 
Penryn river, coming in from the north-west, forms one of several 
shallow, winding arms of the estuary, the main channel of which 
is knoNvn as Carrick Roads. To the east Pendennis Castle stands 
on its lofty promontory, while on the opposite side of the roads 
the picturesejue inlet of tlie Portheuel river opens between Castle 
I’oint on the north, with St Mawes’ Castle, and .St Anthony Head 
S and Zozc Point on the south. The shore.s of the estuary as a 
nilo slope sharply up to about 250 ft., and are beautifully wooded. 
The entrance is i m. acro.ss, and the roads form one of the 
best refuges for shipping on tlie south coast, being accessible at 
all times by the largest vessels. Among the principal buildings 
and institutions in Falmouth arc the town liall, market-house, 
hall of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, a meteorological and 
magnetic observatory, and a submarine mining establishroenti 
The Royal Cornwall Yacht Club has its headquarters here, and 
in the annual regatta the principal prize is e. cup given by the 
prince of Wal&s as duke of Cornwall. Engineering, shipbuilding, 
brewing and the manufacture of manure are curried on, and 
there are oyster and trawl fisheries, especially for pilctiard. The 
inner harbour, under the jurisdiction partly of commissioners and 
partly of a dock company, is enclosed between two breakwaters, 
of which the eastern has 23 ft. of water at lowest tides alongside. 
'I’he area of the harbour is 42 acres, with nearly 700 lineal yards 
of quay.age. There are two graving docks, and repairing yards^ 
Grain, timber, coid and guano and other manures iu-e imported, 
and granite, china clay, copper ore, ropes and fish exported^ 
Falmouth is also in favour as a watering-place. The parlia¬ 
mentary borough of Penryn and Falmouth returns one memten 
The municipal borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors. Area, 790 acres. 

Falmouth (Falemuth) as a haven and port has had a place 
in the maritime history of Cornwall from very early times. The 
site of tlie town, which is comparatively modem, was formerly 
known as Smithick and Pennycomequick and formed part of 
the manor of Arwcnack held by the family of Killigrew. The 
corporations of Penryn, Truro and Helston opposed the under¬ 
taking, but the lords in council, to whom the matter was referred, 
decided in Killigrew’s favour. In 1652 the House of Commons 
considered that it would be advantageous to the Commonwealth 
to grunt a Thursday market to .Smithick. This market was 
confirmed to Sir Peter Killigrew in 1660 together with two fairs, 
on the 30th of October and the 27th of July, and also a ferr>' 
between Smithick and I'lushing. By the charter of incorporation 
granted in the following year the name was clianged to Falmouth, 
and a mayor, recorder, 7 aldermen and 1 2 burgesses constituted 
a common council witli the usual rights and privileges. Three 
years later an act creating the borough a separate ecclesiastical-* 
parish empowered the mayor and aldermen to assess all buildings 
within the town at the rate of sixteen pence in the pound for 
the support of the rector. This rector's rate occasioned much 
ill-feeling in modern times, and by act of parliament in 1896 
was taken over by the corporation, and pi-ovision made for its 
eventual extinction. The disfranchisement of Penryn, which 
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had long been a subject of debate in the House of Commons, 
was settled in 1832, by uniting Penryn with Falmouth for parlia¬ 
mentary purposes and assigning two members to the united 
boroughs. By the Redistribution of Seats Act 1885, the number 
of members was reduced to one. The fairs granted in 1660 are 
• no longer held, and a Saturday market has superseded the 
chartered market. In the 17th and i8th centunes Falmouth 
grew in importance owing to its being a station of the Packet 
Service for the conveyance of mails. 

FALSE POINT, a landlocked harbour in the Cuttack district 
of Bengal, India. It was reported by the famine commissioners 
in 1867 to be the best harbour on the coast of India from the 
Hugli to Bombay. It derives its name from the circumstance 
that vessels proceeding up the Bay of Bengal frequently mistook 
it for Point Palmyras, a degree farther north. The anchorage 
is safe, roomy and completely landlocked, hut large vessels are 
obliged to lie out at some distance from its mouth in an expo.sed 
roadstead. Tbe capabilities of False Point as a harbour remained 
long unknown, and it was only in i860 that the port was opened. 
It was rapidly developed, owing to the construction of the Orissa 
canals. Two navigable channels lead inland across the Maha- 
nadi delta, and connect the port with Cuttack city. The 
trade of False Point is chiefly with other Indian harbours, but 
a large export trade in rice and oil-seeds has sprung up with 
Mauritius, the French colonies and France. False Point is now 
a regular port of call for Anglo-Indian coasting steamers. Its 
capabilities were first appreciated during the Orissa famine of 
1866, when it afforded almost the only means by which supplies 
of rice could be thrown into the province. A lighthouse is 
situated a little to the south of the anchorage, on the point which 
screens it from the southern monsoon. 

FALSE PRETENCES, in Fnglish law, the obtaining from any 
other person by any false pretence any chattel, money Or valuable 
security, with intent to defraud. It is an indictable misde¬ 
meanour under the Larceny Act of 18O1. The liroad distinction 
between this oflcnce and larceny is that in the former the owner 
intends to part with his property, in the latter he does not. 
This offence dates as a statutory crime practically from 1756. 
At common law the only remedy originally available for an owner 
who had liecn deprived of his goods by fraud was an indictment 
for the crime of cheating, or a civil action for deceit. The.sc 
remedies were insufficient to cov'er all cases where money or other 
properties had been obtained by false pretences, and the offence 
was first partially created by a statute of Henry VIII. (1541), 
which enacted that if any person should falsely and deceitfully 
obtain any money, goods, &c., by means of any false token or 
counterfeit letter made in any other man’s name, the offender 
should suffer any punishment other than death, at the discretion 
of the judge. The scope of the offence was enlarged to include 
practically all false pretences by the act of 1756, the provisions 
of which were embodied in the Larceny Act 1861. 

The principal points to notice are that the pretence must 
be a false pretence of some existing fact, made for the purpose 
of inducing the prosecutor to part with his property (e.g. it was 
held not to be a false pretence to promise to pay for goods on 
delivery), and it may be by either words or conduct. The 
property, too, must have been actually obtained by the false 
pretence. The owner must be induced by the pretence to make 
over the absolute and immediate ownership of the good.s, other¬ 
wise it is “ larceny by means of a trick.” It is not always easy, 
however, to draw a distinction between the various classes of 
offences. In the case where a man goes into a restaurant and 
orders a meal, and, alter consuming it, says that he has no 
means of paying for it, it vus usual to convict for obtaining food 
by false pretences. But A', v. Jones, 1898, L.R. 1 Q.B. 119 
derided that it is neither larceny nor false pretences, but an 
offence under the Debtors Act 1869, of obtaining credit by 
fraud. (See also Cheating ; Fraud ; Larceny.) 

United States .—American statutes on this subject are mainly 
copied from the Engli.s'h statutes, and the courts there in a general 
way follow the English interpretations. The statutes of each 
state must be consulted. There is no Federal statute, though 
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there are Federal laws providing penalties tor false personatien 
of the lawful owner of public stocks, &c., or of persons entitled 
to pension^, prize money, &c. (U.S. Rev. Stats. § 5435), or the 
false making of any order purporting to be 4 money order 
(id. § 5463). 

In Arizona, obtaining money or property by falsely personating 
another is punishable as for larceny (Penal Code, igoi, § 479). 
Obtaining credit by false pretences as to wealth and mercantile 
character is punishable by six months’ imprisonment and a 
fine not exceeding three times the value of the money or property 
obtained (id. § 481). 

In Illinois, whoever by any false rcjpresentation or writing 
signed by him, of his own respectability, wealth or mercantile 
correspondence or connexions, obtains credit and thereby de¬ 
frauds any person of money, goods, chattels or any valuable thing, 
or who procures another to make a false reprart of his honesty, 
wealth, A'c., shall return the money, goods, &c., and be fined and 
imprisoned fora term not exceeding one year (Crim. Code, 1903, 
ch. xxxviii. §§ 96, 97). Obtaining money or property by bogus 
cheques, the “ confidence game ” (Dorr v. People, 1907, § 228, 
Ill. 216), nr “ three card monte,” sleight of hand, fortune-telling, 
fte,, is punishable by imprisonment for from one to ten years 
(id. §§ 98,100). Obtaining goods from warehouse, mill or wharf 
by fraudulent receipt wrongly stating amount of goods de¬ 
posited—by imprisonment for not less than one nor more than 
ten years (id. § 124). Fraudulent use of railroai passes is a 
misdemeanour (id. 1250). 

In Massachusetts it is simple larceny to obtain by false pre¬ 
tences the money or personal chattel of another (Rev. Laws, 
1902, ch. ccviii. § 26). Obtaining by a false pretence with intent 
to defraud the signature of a person to a written instrument, 
the false making whereof would be forgery, is punishable by 
imprisonment in a state prison or by fine (id. § 27). 

In New York, obtaining property by false pretences, felonious 
breach of trust and embezzlement are included in the term 
“ larceny ” (Penal Code, § 528 ; Paul v. Dumar, 106 N.Y. 508 ; 
People V. Tattlekan, 1907,104 N.Y. Suppl. 805), but the methods 
of proof required to establish each crime remain as before the 
code. Obtaining lodging and food on credit at hotel or lodging 
house with intent to defraud is a misdemeanour (Pen. Code, 

§ 382). Purchase of property by false pretences as to person’s 
means or ability to pay is not criminal when in writing signed by 
the party to be charged (Pen. Code, § 544). 

FALTICHENI (Faltifml), the capital of the department of 
.Suceava, Rumania, situated on a small right-hand tributary of 
the Sercth, among the hills of north-west Moldavia, and 2 m. 
S.E. of the frontier of Bukovina. Pop. (igoo) 9643, about half 
being Jews. A branch railway runs for 15 m. to join the main 
line between Czemowitz in Bukovina, and Galatz. The Suceava 
department (named after Suceava or Suciava, its former capital, 
now Suezawa in Buknwina) is densely forested ; its considerable 
timber trade centres in Falticheni. For five weeks, from the 
zoth July onwards, Russians and Austro-Hungarians, as well as 
Rumans, attend the fair which is held at Falticheni, chiefly for 
the sale of horses, carriages and cattle. 

FALUN, a town of Sweden, capital of the district (TUin) of 
Kopparberg, 153 m. N.W. of Stockholm by rail. Pop. (1900) 
9606. It is situated in a bare and rocky country near riie 
western shore of lake Runn. Here are the oldest and most 
celebrated copper mines in Europe. Their produce has gradually 
decreased since the 17th century, and is now unimportant, but 
sulphate of copper, iron pyrites, and some gold, silver, sulphur 
and sulphuric acid, and red ochre are also produced. 'Ihe mines 
belong to the Kopparberg Mining Company (Stora Kopparbergs 
Bergslags Aktiebolag, formerly Kopparbergslagen). This is the 
oldest industrial corporation in Sweden, and perhaps the oldest 
still existing in the world; it is known to have been established 
before 1347. Since its reorganization as a joint-stock company 
in 1890 many of the shares have been held by the crown, pjiilan- 
thropic institutions and other public bodies. The pompany also 
owns iron mines, limestone and quartz quarries, large iron-works 
at Domnarfvet and elsewhere, a great extent of forests and 
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8aw-:mills, and beudcs the output of tlie copper mines it pro¬ 
duces manufiicLiired iron and steel, timber, wood-pulp, bricks 
and charcoal, h'alun has also railway rolling-stock factories. 
There are mu.seums of mineralogy and geology, a'lower school 
of minintr, model room and scientific library. The so-called 
“ Gotbcnbuig System ” of municipal control over the sale of 
spirits was actually de^■ised at Falun as early as 1850. 

FAOIA (Gr. ,'Otr<ra), in classical mythology, the personi¬ 
fication of Rumour. The Homeric equivalent Ossa {Iliad, ii. 93) 
is represented a.s the messenger of Zeus, who spreads reports 
with the rapiditi’ of a conflagration. Homer does not personify 
Fheme, which i.s merely a presage drawn from human utterances, 
whereas Os.sa (until lacer times) is associated with the idea of 
divine origin. A more definite character is given to Pheme by 
Hesiod {Works and Days, 764), who calls her a goddess ; in 
Sophocles {Oed. Tyr, 15S) she is the immortal daughter of golden 
Hope and is styled by the orator Aescliines {Contra Timarchitm, 
§ 128) one of the mightiest of goddesses. According to Pausanias 
(i. 17, 1) there was a temple of Pheme at Athens, and at Smyrna 
{ib. ix. II, 7), whose inhabitants were especially fond of seeking 
the aid of divination, there was a sanctuary of Cledones (sounds 
or rumours supposed to convey omens). 

There does not seem to have been any cult of Fama among the 
Romans, by whom she was regarded merely as “ a figure of 
poetical religion.” The Temple of Fame and Omen (Pheme and 
Cledon) mentioned by Plutarch {Moralia, p. 319) is due to a con¬ 
fusion with Aius l.ocutius, the divinity who warned the Romans 
of the coming attack of the Gauls. There are well-known 
descriptions of Fame in Virgil {Aeneid, iv. 173) and Ovid {Mrlam. 
xii. 39); see also Valerius Flaccus (ii. nfi), Statius {Thebais, iii. 
425). An unfavourable idea gradually became attached to the 
name; thus Ennius speaks of Fama as the personification of 
“ evil ” reputation and the opposite of Gloria (cp. the adjective 
famosus, which is not used in a good .sense till tlie pust-Augustan 
age). Chaucer in his IIoHse oj Fame is obviously imitating 
Virgil and t)vid, although he is also indebted to Dante's 
Divina Commedia. 

FAMAGUSTA (Gr. Ammoclwslos), a town and harbour on 
the ea.st coast of Cyprus, 2J m. S. of the ruins of Salamis. The 
population in 1901 was 8 j 8, nearly all being Moslems who live 
within the walls of the fortress; the Christian population has 
migrated to a suburb called Varosia (pop. 2948). The foundation 
of Salamis {q.v.) was ascribed to Teucer : it was probably the 
most important town in early Cyprus. The revolt of the Jews 
under Trajan, and earthquakes in the time of Constantins and 
Constantine the Great helped in turn to destroy it. It was 
restored by FI. Constantius II. (a.d. 337-361) as Consbintia. 
Another town a little to the south, built by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus in 274 n.c., and called Arsinoe in honour of his sister, 
received the refugees driven from ConsUntia by the Arabs under 
Mu'awiyah, became the scat of the orthodox archbishopric, 
and was eventually known as Famagusta. It received* large 
accession of population at the fall of Acre in 1291; was annexed 
by the Genoese in 1376 ; reunited to the throne of Cyprus in 
1464; and surrendered, after an investment of nearly a year, 
to the Turks in 1571. The fortifications, remodelled by thfe 
Venetians after 14S9, the castle, the grand cathedral church of 
St Nicolas, and the remains of the palace and'many other 
churches make I'amagusta a place of unique interest. Acts ii. 
and V. of Shakespeare's Othello pass there. In 1903 measures 
were taken to develop the fine natural harbour of Famagusta. 
Basins were dredged to give depths of 15 and 24 ft. respectively at 
ordinary low tides, and commodious jetties and quays were 
constructed. 

FAMILIAR (through the Fr. familier, from Lat. jamiliaris, 
of or belonging to the jantilia, family), an adjective, properly 
meaning belonging to the family or household, but in this sense 
the word is rare. The more usual meanings are: friendly, 
intiinatc, well_ known ; and from its application to the easy 
relations of intimate friends the term may be used in an invidious 
sense of “free and easy” conduct on the part of any one not 
justified by any close relationship, friendship or intimacy. 


" Familiar ” is, however, also used as a substantive, especially 
of the spirit or demon which attended on a wizard ot magician, 
and was summoned to execute his master’s wishes. The idea 
underlies the notion of tlie Christian guardian angel and of 
the Roman genius natalis (see Demonology ; Witchcsaft). 
In the Roman Church the term is applied to persons attached to 
the household of the pope or of bishops. These must actually 
do some domestic service. They are supported by their patron, 
and enjoy privileges which in the case of the papal familiars 
are considerable. “ Familiars of the Holy Office ” were lay 
officers of the Inquisition, whose functions were chiefly those of 
police, in making arrests, &c., of persons charged. 

FAMIUSTS, a term of English origin (later adopted in other 
langui^es) to denote the members of the Familia Caritatis {Hus 
der Lieften; Huis der Liefde; Haus der Liebe; “Family of 
Love ”), founded by Hendrik Niclaes (bom on the 9th or loth 
of January 1501 or 1502, probably at Munster ; died after 1570, 
not later than 1581, probably in 1580). His calling was that of 
a merchant, in which he and his son Franz prospered, becoming 
ultimately wealthy. Not till 1540 did he appear in the character 
of one divinely endowed with “ the spirit of the true love of 
Jesus Christ.” For twenty years (1540-1560) Emden was the 
headquarters at once of his merchandise and of his propaganda ; 
but he travelled in both interests to various countries, visiting 
England in 1552 or 1553. To this period belong most of his 
writings. His primary work was Dm Spegcl der Ghcrechticheit 
dor eh de.n Geisi der Liejden unde den vergndeden Meitseh 11 .N. 
uth de hemmelische Warheil betiigel. It appeared in an English 
form with the author’s revision, as An Introduction to the holy 
Understanding oj the Glasse oj Kighleousness (1575 ?; reprinted 
in 1649). None of his works hear his name in full; his initials 
were mystically interpreted as standing for Homo Novus. His 
“ gla.ss of righteousness ” is the spirit of Christ as interpreted 
by him. The remarkable fact was brought out by G. Arnold 
(and more fully by F. Nippold in 1862) that the printer of 
Niclaes's works was Christopher Plantin, of Antwerp, a specially 
privileged printer of Roman Catholic Iheolo^- and liturgy, yet 
secretly a steadfast adherent of Niclaes. It is true that Niclaes 
claimed to hold an impartial attitude towards all existing religious 
parties, and his mysticism, derived from David Joris, was 
undogmatic. Yet he admitted his followers by the rile of adult 
baptism, and set up a hierarchy among them on the Roman 
model (sec his Evangelium Regni, in English A Joyjull Message, 
oj the Kingdom, 1574 ?; reprinted, 1652). His pantheism had 
an antinoinian drift; for himself and his officials he claimed 
impeccability ; but, whatever truth there may be in the charge 
that among his followers were those who interpreted “ love ” 
as licence, no such charge can be sustained against the morals 
of Niclaes and the other leaders of the sect. His chief apostle 
m England was Christopher Vitel, a native of Delft, an “ illumi¬ 
nate elder,” living at Colchester and Southwark, who ultimately 
recanted. I’lie society spread in the eastern counties, in spite 
of repressive measures; it revived under the Commonwealth, 
and lingered into the early years of the iSth century; the lead¬ 
ing idea of its “ service of love ” was a reliance on sympathy 
and tenderness for the moral and spiritual edification of its 
members. Thus, in an age of strife and polemics, it seemed 
to afford a refuge for quiet, gentle spirits, and meditative 
temperaments. 

Sen F. Nippold, " H. Niclaes u. das Hans der Liebe,” in Zeiischrift 
fHv die histor. Thr.ol. (1862): article “ H. Niclaes” in A. J. van 
der Aa, Riog. Woordenboek der Nederlanden (1868) ; article " H. 
Nicholas," by C. Fell Smith, in Diet. Nat. Biog. (1894); article 
" Faraihsten,” by Loots, in Ilcrzog-Hauck’s RealencykUthddie 
(1898). (A. Go.*) 

FAMILY, a word of which tlie etymology but partiaHf 
illustrates the meaning. The Roman jamilia, derived from the 
Oscan jamel {serous), originally signified the servile property, 
the thralls, of a master. Next, the term denoted other domestic 
property, in things as well as in persons. ThuSj in the fifth of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, the rules are laid down: si • 
INTESTATO • MOKITUR • CUI • SUUS • HERBS ■ NEC • SIT • ADGNATUS • 
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PKOXIMUS • FAVILMM • HABETO, and Sr ■ AONATUS ■ NEC • ESCIT ' 
GENTiLis ■ FAMiLiAM ■ NANCiTOR; that is, if a man die intestate, 
leaving no natural heir who had been under his potestas, the 
nearest agnate, or relative tracing his connexion with the 
deceased exclusively through males, is to inherit the lamilia, 
or family fortune of every sort. Failing an agnate, a member 
of the ^ens of the dead man is to inherit. In a third sense, 
familia was*pplied to all the persons who could prove themselves 
to be descended from the same ancestor, and thus the word 
almost corresponded to our own use of it in the widest meaning, 
as when we say that a p>erson is “ of a good family ” (Ulpian, 
D«g. 50,16,195 fit!.). 

1. Leaving tor awhile the Roman terms, to which it will be 
necessary to return, we may provisionally define Family, in the 

modern sense, as the small community formed by 
ib»0iy, union of one man with one woman, and by the 

increase of children bom to them. These in modern 
times, and in most European countries, constitute the household, 
and it has been almost universally supposed that little natural 
associations of this sort are the germ-cell of early society. The 
Bible presents the growth of the Jewish nation from the one 
household of Abraham. His patriarchal family differed from the 
modem family in being polygamous, but, as female chastity 
was one of the conditions of the patriarchal family, and as 
descent through males was therefore recognized as certain, 
the plurality of wives makes no real difference to the argument. 
In the same way the earliest formal records of Indian, Greek and 
Roman society present the family as firmly established, and 
generally regarded as the most primitive of human associations. 
Thus, Aristotle derives the first household (uiKt'a irputrij) from 
the combination of man’s possession of property—in the slave 
or in domesticated animals—with man’s relation to. woman, 
and he quotes He.siod : otKov fuv ir/xururra ywatKa re fitivv r 
d/wrypa [Politics, i. 2. 5). The village, again, with him is a 
colony or offshoot of the household, and monarchical government 
in states is derived from the monarchy of the eldest male memlter 
of the family. Now, though certain ancient terms, introduced 
by Aristotle in the chapters to which wo refer, might have led 
him to imagine a very different origin of society, his theory is, on 
the face of it, natural and plausible, and it has been almost 
universally accepted. The beginning of society, it has been said 
a thousand times, is the family, a natural assocLuici of kindred 
by blood, composed of father, mother and their descendants. 
In this family, the father is alisolute master of his wife, his 
children and the goods of the little community ; at his death 
his eldest son succeeds him ; and in course of time this associa¬ 
tion of kindred, by natural increase and by adoption, develops 
into the clan, f^ens, or yeVos. As generations multiply, the more 
distant relations split off into other clans, and these clans, which 
have not lost the sense of primitive kinship, unite once more 
into tribes. The tribes again, as civilization advances, ac¬ 
knowledge themselves to be subjects of a king, in whose veins 
the blood of the original family runs purest. 'Ihis, or something 
like this, is the common theory of the growth of society, 

2. It was between 1866 and 1880 that tiie common opinion 
began to be .seriously opposed. John Ferguson McLennan, in his 

Primitive Marriaj^e and his essays on The Worship oj 
^McJint. Animals (sec his Studies in Ancient History, 

second series), drew attention to the wide prevalence of 
the custom of inheriting the kinship n<tme through mothers, 
not fathers ; and to the law of “ Exogamy ” (g.i».). The former 
usage he attributed to archaic uncertainty as to fatherhood; 
the natural result of absolute sexual promiscuity, or of Polyandry 
(?.».). Either practice is inconsistent, prima fae'e, with the 
primitive existence of the Family, whether polygamous or 
monogamous, whether patriarchal or modern. The custom of 
Exogamy, again,—here taken to mean the unwritten law which 
makes it incest, and a capital offence, to marry within the real 
or supposed kin denoted by the common name of the kinshin,— 
pointed to an archaic condition of family affairs all unlike our 
Table of prohibited degrees. This law of Exogamy was found, 
among many savage races, associated with Totems, that is plants. 


animals and other natural objects which pve names to the 
various kinships, and are themselves, in various degrees, rever¬ 
enced by iupmbers of the kinships. (See Totem and Totemism.) 
Traces of such kinships, and of Totemism, also of^lleged promis¬ 
cuity in ancient times, were detected by McLennan in the l^ends, 
folk-lore and institutions of Greece, Rome and India. Later, 
Prof. Robertson Smith found similar survivals, or possible 
survivals, among the Semitic races [Kinship in Early Arabia). 
Others have followed the same trail among the Cells (S. Reinach, 
CuUes, mythes et religions, 1904). 

If arguments founded on these alleged survivals be valid, 
it may be that the most civilized races have passed through the 
stages of Exogamy, Totemism and reckoning descent in the 
female h'ne. McLennan explained Exogamy as a result of 
scarcity of women, due to female infanticide. Women being 
scarce, the men of a group would steal them from other groups, 
and it would become shameful, and finally a deadly sin, for a man 
to marry within hLs own group-name, or name of kinship, say 
Wolf or Raven. Meanwhile, owing to scarcity of women, one 
woman would be the mate of many husbands (polyandry); 
hence, paternity being undetermined, descent would be reckoned 
through mothers. 

Such are the outlines of McLennan's theory, which, as a 
whole, has been attacked by many writers, and is now, perhaps, 
accepted by none. McLennan’s was the most brilliant 
pioneer work; hut his supply of facts was relatively * 

scanty, and his friend Charles Darwin stated objections 
which to many seem final, as regards the past existence of a stage 
of sexual promiscuity. C. N. Starcke [The Primitive Family, 
1889), Edward Alexander Westcrmarck [History oj Human 
Marriage, 1891), Ernest Crawley [The Mystic Rose), Herbert 
.Spencer, Emile Durkheim, Lord Avebury and many others, 
have criticized Mcl.4;nnan, who, however, in coining the term 
Exogamy, and drawing scientific attention to Totemism, and 
reckoning of kin through mothers, founded the study of early 
society. Here it must be observed that “ Matriarchate ” [q.v.) 
is a misleading term, as is “ Gynaecocracy,” for the custom of 
deducing descent on the spindle side. Women among totemistic 
and exogamous savages are in a degraded position, nor does the 
deriving and inheriting of the kinship name, or anything else, 
on the spindle side, imply any ignorance of paternal relations; 
even where, as among Central Australian tribes, the facts of 
reproduction are said to be unknown. 

Simultaneous with McLennan's researches and speculations 
were the works of Lewis H. Morgan. He was the. discoverer of a 
custom very important in its bearing on the history of 
society. In about two-thirds of the globe, persons 
in addressing a kinsman do not discriminate between 
grades of relationship. All these grades are merged in large 
categories. Thus, in what Morgan colls the “ Malayan system,” 
“ all consanguinei, near or far, fall within one of these relation¬ 
ships—grandparent, parent, brother, sister, child and grand¬ 
child.” No other blood-relationships are recognized [Ancient 
Society). This at once reminds us of the Platonic Republic. 
“ We devised means that no one should ever be able to know his 
own child, but that all should imagine themselves to be of one 
family, and should regard as brothers and sisters those who 
were within a certain limit of age ; and those who were of an elder 
generation they were to regard as parents and grandparents, 
and those who were of a younger generation as children and 
grandchildren ’ [Timaeus, 18, Jowelt’s translation, first edition, 
vol. ii., 1871). Th:. system prevails in the Polynesian groups 
and in New Zealand. Next comes what Morgan chooses to call 
the Turanian system. “ It was universal among the North 
American aborigines,” whom he styles Ganowanians. “ Traces 
of it have been found in parts of Africa ” [Ancient Society), 
and “ it still prevails in South India among the Hindus, who 
speak the Dravidian language,” and also in North India, among 
other Hindus. The system, Morgan says, “ is simply stu¬ 
pendous.” It is not exactly the same among ^1 his miscellaneous 
“ I'uranians,” but, on the whole, assumes the following shapes. 
Suppose the speaker to be a male, he will style his nephew and 
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niece in the male line, his brother’s children, “son" and 
" daughter,” and his grand-nephews and grand-nieces in the male 
line, “ grandson ” and “ granddaughter.” Here the Turanian 
and the Malayan systems agree. But change the sex; let the 
male speaker address his nephews and nieces in the female line,— 
the children of his sister,—he salutes them as “ nephew ” and 
“ niece,” and they hail him as “ uncle.” Now, in the Malay 
system, nephews and nieces on both sides, brother's children or 
sisters, are alike named “ children ” of the uncle. If the speaker 
be a female, using the Turanian style, these terms are reversed. 
Her sister’s sons and daughters are saluted by her as “ son ” 
and “ daughter,” her lorother’s children she calls “ nephew ” 
and “ niece.” Yet the children of the persons thus styled 
“ nephew ” and “ niece ” are not recognized in conversation as 
" grand-nephew ” and “ grand-niece,” but as “ grandson ” and 
“ granddaughter.” It is impossible here to do more than 
indicate these features of the classificatory nomenclature, from 
which the others may be inferred. The reader is referred for 
particulars to Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of 
the Human Race. 

The existence of the classificatory .system is not an entirely 
novel discovery. Nicolaus Damascenus, one of the inquirers 
into early society, who lived in the first century of our era, 
noticed this mode of address among the Galactophagi. Lafitau 
found it among the Iroquois. To Morgan’s perception of the 
importance Uf the facts, and to his energetic collection of reports, 
we owe our knowledge of the wide prevalence of the system. 
From an examination of the degrees of kindred which seem 
to be indicated by the “ Malayan ” and “ Turanian ” modes of 
address, he has worked out a theory of the evolution of the modern 
family. A brief comparison of this with other modem theories 
will close our account of the family. The main points of the 
theory are shortly stated in Systems of Consanguinity, &c., and 
in Ancient Society. From the latter work we quote the following 
description of the five different and successive forms of the 
family:— 

■' I. The Consanguine Pamify. — It wa.s founded upon the inter¬ 
marriage of brothers and sisters, own and collateral, in a group. • 

" II. The Punaluan Family. —It was founded upon the inter¬ 
marriage of several sisters, own and collateral, with each others' 
husbands, in a group—the joint husbands not being necessarily 
kinsmen of each oilier; also, on the intermarriage of several 
brothers, own and collateraj, with each othens' wives in a group— 
these wives not being necessarily of kin to each other, although 
Often the case in both instances (sic). In each case the group of 
men were conjointly married to the group of women. 

" III. The Syndyasmian or Pairing Family .—It was founded upon 
marriage between single pairs, but without an exclusive cohamta- 
tion. The marriage continued durmg the pleasure ot tlie parties. 

“ IV. The Patriarehal Family.. —It was founded upon the marriage 
of one man with several wives, followed m general by the seclusion 
of the wives. 

“ V. The Monogamian Family.~-\i was founded upon marriage 
between single pairs with an exclusive cohabitation. 

“Three of these forms, namely, the first, second, and fifth, were 
radical, because they were sufficiently general and infiuential to 
create three distinct systems of consanguinity, all of which stiU 
exist in living forms. Conversely, these systems are Sufficient 
of themselves to prove the antecedent existence ot the forms of 
the family and of marriage with which they severally statid 
connected.'' 

'Morgan makes the systems of nomenclature 'proofs of the 
existence of the Consanguine and Punaluan families. Unhappily, 
there is no other proof, and the same systems have been explained 
on a very different principle (McLennan, Studies in Ancient 
History), Looking at facts, we find the Consanguine family 
nowhere, and cannot easily imagine how early groups abstained 
from infringing on each other, and created a systematic marriage 
of brothers and sisters. St Augustine, however {De civ. Dei, 
XV. 16), and Archinus in his Tkessalica {Odyssey, xi. 7, scholia 
B, Q) agree more or less -with Morgan. Next, how did the 
Consanguine family change into the Punaluan ? Morgan says 
(Ancient Society) brothers ceased to marry their sisters, because 
“ the evils Of it could not for e\'er escape human observation.” 
Thus the Punaluan family was hit upon, and “ created a distinct 
system of consanguinity” (Ancient Society), the Turanian. 


Again, “ marriages in Punaluan groups explain die relationships 
in the system.” But Morgan provides himself with anofther 
explanation, “ the Turanian system owes its origin to marriage 
in the group and to the genfile organization.” He calls exogamy 
“ the gentile organization,” though, in point of facst, the only 
gentes we know, the Rofnan gentes, show scarcely'a trace of 
exogamy. Again, “ the change of relationships which j^esiJlted 
from substituting Punaluan in the place of Consanguine marriage 
turns the Malayan into the Turanian system” On the same 
page Morgan attributes the change to the “ gentile organization,” 
and, still on the same page, uses both factors in his' working out 
of the problem. Now, if the I’lmaluan marriage is a sufiident 
explanation, we do not need the “ gentile organization.” Both, 
in Morgan’s opinion, were efforts of conscious moral reform. 
In Systems of Consanguinity the gentile organization (.there 
called tribal), that is, exogamy, is said to have been “ designed 
to work out a reformation in the intermarriage of bsothers and 
sisters.” But the Punaluan marriage had done that, Otherwise 
it would not have produced (as Morgan says it did) the change 
from the Malayan to the Turanian system, the difference in the 
two systems, as exemplified in Seneca and Tamil, being “ in the 
relationships which depended on the intermarriage or non- 
intermarriage of brothers and sisters ” (Ancient Society). Yet the 
Punaluan family, though itself a reform in morals and in “ breed¬ 
ing,” “ did not furnish adequate motives to reform the Malay 
system,” which, as we have seen, it did reform. The Punaluan 
family, it is suspected, “ frequently involved own brothers and 
sisters ” ; had it not been so, there would have been no need of a 
fresh moral reformation,—“ the gentile organization.” Yet even 
in the Punaluan family (Ancient Society) “ brothers cea.sed to 
rnarry their own sisters.” What, then, did the “ gentile organiza¬ 
tion ” do for men ? As they had already ceased to marry their 
own sisters, and as, under the gentile organization, they were 
still able to marry their half-sisters, the reformatory “ ingenuity ” 
of the inventors of the organizations was at once superfluous and 
useles.s. It is impossible to understand the Punaluan system. 
Its existence is inferred from a system of nomenclature which it 
does (and does not) produce; it admits (and excludes) own 
brothers and sisters. Morgan has intended, apparently, to 
represent the Punaluan marriage as a long transition to the 
definite custom of exogamy, but it will be seen that his language 
is not very clear nor his positions assured. He does not adduce 
sufficient proof that the Punaluan family ever existed as on 
institution, even in Hawaii. There is, if possible, a greater 
absence of historical testimony to the existence of the Con¬ 
sanguine family. It is difficult to believe that exogamy was a 
conscious morel and social reformation, because,the 
savages had no morel data, nothing to cause disgust at relations 
which seem revolting to us. It is as improbable that they dis¬ 
covered the supposed physical evils of breeding in and in. That 
discovery could only have been made after a long experience, and 
in the Consanguine family that experience was impossible. 'Thus, ' 
setting morel reform aside as inconceivable, we cannot understand 
how the Consanguine families ever broke up. Morgan’s ingenious 
spieculations as to a transitional step towards the gens (as he calls 
what we style the totem-kindred), supjwsed to be found in the 
“ classes ” and marriage laws of the Kamilaroi, are vitiated by 
the weakness and contradictory nature of the evidence (see 
Pritchard; J. D. Lang’s Queenslmui, Appiendix ; Proceedings of 
American Academy of Arts, &c.j vol. viii. 41*; Nature, October 
29,1874). Further, though Morgan calls the Australian “ gentile 
organization ” “ incipient,” he admits (Ancient Society) diat the 
Narrinytri have totem group*, in which “ the children are of the 
clan of the father.” Far from being “ incipient,” the gens of the 
Narrinyeri is on the footing of the ghotra of Hindu custom.- 
Lastly, though Morgan frequently declares that the PolynesiaRs 
have not the gens (for he thinks them not sufficiently advanced), 
W. W. Gill (Myths and Songs from the South Pacifit, London, 
1876) hw shown that unraist^able traces of the totem aurvlve-in 
Polynesian mythology. 

4. Morgan’s theory was opposed by Mdl-ennan (Studies in 
Ancient History, 1876), who maintained that the names for 
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relationships, in the “ classificatory system,” were merely terms 
of address, as among ourselves when a preacher calls any adult 
male ‘‘ brother,” when an old woman is addressed as 
tbtorha, “ mother,” when an elder man calls a junior “ my 
son,” He also showed that his own system accounted 
, for the tenns. The controversy is still alive ; one set of writers 
re^ardi^ the savage terms of relationship as indicating a state of 
things m which human beings dwelt in a “ horde,” with pro¬ 
miscuous intercourse ; another set holding that the terms do not 
indicate consanguineous kinship, but degrees of age, status, and 
reciprocal obhgations in a local tribe, and therefore that they do 
not yield any presumption that there was a past of promiscuity or 
of what is called “ group marriage.” On Morgan’s side (not of 
course accepting all his details) are L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, 
and Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. Against him are Starcke, 
Westermarck, A. Lang, Dr Durkheim, apparently, Crawley and 
many othejrs. 

5. A second presumption in favour of original promiscuity hss 
been drawn by the eminent Australian students, Baldwin 
Bvutaet Spencer and F. J. Gillen, and by A. VV, Howitt, from 
QtoriMiamt the customs of some Australian aborigines. In each 
promii- tribe, owing to customary laws which are to be 
cutty. examined later, only men and women of a given status 
are intermarriageable (nupa, noa, unawa) with each other. 
Though child-betrothals are usual, and though the woman is 
specialized to one man, who protects and nourishes her and all 
her children, and though their union is immediately preceded by 
an extended jus primae metis (such as Herodotus describes among 
the Nasamonc.s), yet, among certain tribes, the following custom 
prevails. At great meetings the tribal leadens assign a woman as 
paramour (with what amount of permanence remiiins obscure) to 
a man {pirrauru); one woman may have several pirrauru men, 
one man sci'eral pirrauru women, in addition to their regularly 
betrothed (lippa malku) wives and husbands. The husljond 
occasionally shows fight, and bitter jealousies prevail, but, at 
the great ceremonial meetings, complaisance is enforced under 
penalty of strangling. Thenceforth, if the husband permits, the 
male pirrauru has matrimonial rights over the other man's 
tippa malku wife when they meet. A .symbolic ceremony of 
union precedes the junction of the pirrauru people. This institu¬ 
tion, as far as reported, is peculiar to a group of tribes near Lake 
Eyre, the Dieri, Urabunna, and their congeners,—or perhaps to 
all who have the same " phratry ” names as the Dieri and 
Urabunna (Kiraru and Maitera, in various dialectic forms). 

Elsewhere the pirrauru custom is not knowm: but almost 
everywhere there are licentious festivals, in which all marriage 
rules except those which forbid incest (in our sense of the word, 
namely between the closest relations) are thrown to the winds. 
Also a native travelling among alien tribes is lent women of the 
status into which he may legally marry. 

Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gdlen, and A. W. Howitt, regard 
pirrauru as “ group marriage,” and as a proof that, at one time, 
- all intermarri^eable people were actually husbands 
wives, while the other examples of licence are also 
survivals, in a later stage of decay, of promiscuity, and 
“ group marriage.” To this it is replied that “ group marriage ” 
is a misnomer; that if pirrauru be in a sense marriagfe it is 
status, not group marriage. Again, it is urged, pirrauru is a 
modification of tippa malku, which comes first; a woman is 
“ specialized ” to a man before she can be made pirraura to 
another, and her tippa malku husband continues to support her, 
and to recognize her children as his own, after she has become 
pirrauru to another man or other men. Without the foregoing 
tippa malku union, the pirrauru unions are not conceivable; 
they are mers legalized paramourships, modifying the tippa 
malku marriage (like the Italian ciebbeism), procuring a protector 
for a woman in her husband’s absence, and supplying legal loves 
for bachelors. The custom is peculiar to a given set of kindred 
tribes. The festivals are the legalized, restricted and more or 
less permanent modification of the casual orgies of feasts of 
licence, or Saturnalia, which have their analogies among many 
people, ancient and modern. Pirrauru is no more a survival 


of and a proof of primitive promiscuity, than u the legalized ipegst 
of ancient Egypt or ancient Feru. If these views be correct the 
argument fj^r primitive promiscuity derived from pirrauru falls 
to the ground.. ^ 

6. The questions at issue obviously are, was mankind originally 
promiscuous, with no objections to marriage between, persons of 
the nearest kin.; and was the first step in advance 

the prohibition of marriage (or of amatory intercourse) 
between brothers and sisters; or did mankind origin- ptaUtm, 
ally live in very small groups, under a jealous sire, 
who imposed restrictions on intercourse between the young 
males, his sons, and all the females of the “ hearth-circle,” who 
constituted his harem ? The problem las been studied, first, 
in the institutions of'savages, notably of the most badeward 
savages, the black natives of Australia; and next, in the light 
of the habits of the higher mammalia. 

As regards Australian matximonial institutions, it has been 
known since the date of the Journals of two Expeditions of 
Discovery, by Sir George Grey (1837-1839), that they are very 
complex and peculiar, in points strongly resembling the customary 
laws oithe more backward Red Indian tribes of North America. 
Information came in, while McLennan was working, from 
G. Taplin {The Narritiyeri, 1874), from A. VJ. Howitt and L. 
Fison, and many other inquirers (in Brough Smyth’s Aborigines 
of Victoria, 1S7S), from Howitt and Fison again (in Kamilaroi 
mid Kurnai, 1880), and many essays by these authorsyand finally, 
in Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899) and Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia (1904), by Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen j 
and in Howitt’.s Native Tribes of South-East Australia (1904L 
with R. Roth's North-West Central Queensland Aborigines (1897). 
All of these are works of very high merit. Knowledge is now 
much more wide, minute and securely based than it was when 
McLennan’s Studies in Ancient History, second series, was 
posthumously published (189C). We know with certainty that 
in Australia, among archaic .savages who have neither metals, 
agriculture, pottery nor domesticated animals, a graduated 
scale of matrimonial institutions exists. First there are local 
Irjbcs, each tribe having its own (jialcct; holding a recognized 
area of territorj'; and living on friendly terms with neighbouring 
tribes. Territorial conquest is never attempted. In many cases 
a knot of tribes of allied dialects and kindred rites may be, or at 
least is, spoken of as a " nation ” by our authorities. 

7. Customaiy law is administered by the Seniors, the wise, 
the magically skilled, who in many cases are ” headmen ” of 
local groups or of sets of kindred. As to marriage, primitho 
persons may wed within the local tribe, or into a nctrie- 
neighbouring local trilie, at will, provided that they tiomoa 
obey the restrictions of customary law. The local 

tribe is neither exogamous nor endogamous, any more than is an 
English county. The restrictions, except where they have become 
obsolete, fall into six main categories :— 

(i) In the most primitive, each tribe consists of two inter¬ 
marrying and exogamous divisions, which are often styled 
phratrics. Each .such division has a name, which, when it can 
be translated, is the name of an animal: in the majority of 
cases, however, the meaning of the phratry name is lost. In one 
instance, that of the EuahJayi tribe of north-west New South 
Wales, the phratry names are said (by Mrs Langloh Parker) to 
mean “ Light Blood ” and ” Dark Blood.” This, as in the theory 
of the Rev. J. Mathews, Eagle and Crow, might be taken to 
indicate a blending of two distinct races. 

Taking, for the sake of clearness, tribes whose phratry names 
mean “ Crow ” and “ E^le Hawk,” every member of the tribe 
belongs either to Eagle Imwk phratry or to Crow phratry : if to 
Crow, the man or woman can only marry an Eagle Hawk, if to 
Eagle Hawk, can only many a Crow. The children invariably 
belong to the phratry of the mother, in this most primitive type. 
Within Eagle Hawk phratry is one set of totem kins, named 
usually after various species of animals and plants; within 
Crow phratry is another set of totem kins, named always (except 
in one region of Central Australia) after a different set of plant.s 
and animals. With the exception mentioned (that of the Arunta 
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"'tnttitin “y; In no tHtJerdM9*f«*r safflttorenr«ter ocew'in'btitfi 
pHratrtes; Thtetm antf'tbtem names ate* inHftritetf by the 
dfllcfren from tfte nwtttn^ irt thirprimitiVrt^; Tims a'n*n', 
Bagle Hawk ^ phratiy. Snipe by totem, marriessrwtmtarCi'OW 
% pkratry, Strek fibcK'by totem; Bffir dtiftfrcn bV' herarc oT 
pttmwy' Grow, oftoten Bradt Ehjefc Otxomtsiy ■ no trerscm ■ ca* 
many another of Ws tr Ker^owir totem, because, tti me p te ii try 
into which htt OT she tmsf vxmy; m imm or’woman- of'Hs or -her 
totem aotists. Tfte pr o hftittmfextemhi' to manb er s ' of gfitn' and 
remote tribes, if oftHe’sattrtbtenrniwie. 

The same mies exist'ttt'the more primitive North Afflerttan 
tribes, but as tire tiiir£Ct??y there hits gerretaffy, moagh'imtalwnys, 
dfecayed, the reft, where this Has occttrnjd, merely ftirtnds 
matrtege withiti tlj» totewlrin. 

(‘i) We firttf'thirtype of'otKtnizfrtion, where the chiid- ifiherits 
phratry and totem from the ftther, not'ffljm' me nrother 

(j) We find' tribes in which pbitctty aird totem' arc inherited 
ftom the nrether, bat art additional rele prevaifs: the rale of 
“ Matrtinftftial Craises.”' By this devhss, in phratry ‘'Tlhbi,” 
there' are two dtees, “Tihcl'” an'd “ Kubi.” In ohratry 
" Rnpathin ” are two desses, “ l^ai ” and "' Kumbo ’’till' these 
nafflcs'am of unknown meaning); Each cWfd inherits itsmother's 
phratry rraffie and totem- name, and'also the name of mat class 
of the wo in the rhother’s'pbratfy to which the mother docs not 
beltmc;. Njj person may marry into His or her' own class— 
piacmally into Ms ar her own generation: the rele makts 
paternal and ffliarmartfeges impossible,—but these net'cr occur 
evert ameng mote primitive tribes which have not thc institution 
of dhesfeS. Suppose that the class n'amts are really names of 
anlmafls and other objects in nature—as in a few cases they 
actually are. Then the rules, where classes exist, would amount 
to this: no person may mart)' another Who, by phratry, totem or 
generatlorf, owns- the same lieredltary anuhal name as him.self 
or herself. Ih ptactifce, where phratries exist, a man who knows 
a woman's phratry name khows whether or not he may marrj' 
h'er. IThere class names exist (even thougl) the phratry name He 
lost), a man who khoWS a woman’s class name knows whether 
or not he may m'arry her. Nothing can be simpler in practice. 

(4) ' The same rules as under (3) exist, but the phratty, totem 
and"class are inlierited'through the flither: Hie cla.s6 of the child 
of cdurse not being the father's, but the linked class in liis 
phr^ttyf. 

(5) -h the fiftli category ((^entral North- Australia), while 
phratry name (if not- lost) aiid'totem name arc inherited from 
th'frift'ffier-, by « refinement of latw which is-spreading southwards 
thews we /<wr classes in each phratry (or main exogamous 
dirisiwi uiHJsemedji', and the dioice of a partner irt life is thus 
jBoe&re^trigted thw in more primitive tribes. 

(6) Finally we reads the institutions of the group of tribes 
called, from the name of the most; powerful tribe in the set, 

.jj, , ‘)the-Aruftta lUUion.” Thuy occupy the Maodonnell 
awd^other teiritwy in the vey centre of 
Australia. Arunta reckoa-kiilthip in the lUol^ line; 
their p^^ry naaes they have forgotten, in 'place of phratrieis 
eight- matriTBOnial cl^es regulate marri^c. In these r^o^s 
they resemble rao^ ojlhe cditraland-northem tribes,- but' present 
l^s unique; pecuimritv, Ihat'the same totems may and do exftt 
in the opposed ihtefvwrrtng exdgwh'ous divisions con¬ 

sisting, of ifour classes each. It fine results' fhafia* than,.in 
Arunta tribe, May marry a wonfiui' of his owh totem, if slis be 
in the class, with which he may inUrmarry, ttis licence is un¬ 
known in eyeiy. otJjer part of the-totieriue werlcT, an'J eVan ih tli,e 
Kaitish trijie of the Arunta nation kifertuVeniic marriages, in 
practice, almbst ns-ver occur. 

Asaong the Arentic the totems are only pronainent in magical 
OCMmottios, unknown in Bouth-Eostein Australiai At mese 
CMmonihs' (^tjehiutna) the men of the tofeos; do co-operative 
magic fca' the benefit of their plant or animal, as part of the 
tribal'iood^BUj^iply. flie-memlpers of the totem_ taste it sparingly 
on these occasions^ apparently under tlie b^ef that to do so 
increases.their unagical power: the rest of thep-Mo oat freely. 
But, as fgr as denoting kinship of regulating marriage is con- 


oaiied'; ttteintertts, among-the Amanta; have no legally iwpOTfiWt 
existence; MWir andSmnfc’ttjf'tlfe sametotem-fflay mtermarry, 
their-diftlten'need-not tiriong to'the toteni'of either fatha -or 
nrothen 

TUre process by wRitfi- Arentrtotems 'camr thus-to differ, from 
tftOse- of'ttfl'otter savages- is easf^-undentood; Eikothe' otter 
tribes' fhan tte' centre' to- tte' north'- (ihdndlng' tte ^iafean a 
nation-, which reckons- descent tftnstigtt- women),- the- Atenth 
tielifcve- that the smjfs of'tte'prinaf senrr-ljesttel'ancejrttns of't^ 
Aicheringa or "'drttuB tiiw”' ate pet p et uaH y l e inc a nat e d . 
This opinion' does- not' affect by itself the irsstal' e x oga iMOti s 
character' of' totemtinv among- tte otter- tribes-. Tte Arunta 
nation, howevetf coftivates anmddWbnid'mythi naine^ that tte 
primal’ancestors; when tlwr sank- mto tte grocmd'r lirft Behind 
them certain- ov^ stwne smbs, with artiiaic n«rfefl«, catefl 
eftarin^a mniii; or'“'saeied'things of thr-mm/'tr.” ’m-rtmja, 
again, is a tree or rock, fabled to have risen up to mark the-spot 
wHerea gtoupof'pTknd ancestors, alPotoneandthesa-metotem 
in each case (GInts heTe„©nybs there, Bucks elsewhere)*, ‘‘ went 
into the ground'.’’ The sotrts lof these ancestors Hatmt'suoiwijseti^ 
especially th^ hattirt the- mmja- tree or rock, and-' tte' stone 
ctiurtnga-nanfa: Each district; therefore, has its own'oAnanffiiffil 
(nr local totem certtre ofriie -ghosts), Girt ghosts, firub ghosts, 
Hakea flower ghosts- and' so on. TTitse spirits errterintB women 
and are reborn m childfen. When a cmid’eonres- to birth, tte 
mother names tte olentmikilk iti'Wbi'ch she corrccived-ir, anrij, 
whatever the ghost-'totem of that piacoifiay he, it istite-diild’i 
totem. Its mother may be a'G'rab, its- father may be a Crow, 
hut if the child was conceived in a Btrck, or 'Cat, orOposstmr or 
Kangaroo locality, it is, by totem, a Cat, Oposiura, Btirit or 
Kangaroo. The ckaritrga nmfa of-its primal ancestor'is sought 
for at the pkee of tlie child’s conception, and' is put" inter tte 
sacred rfepository of such, objects. 

Thus the child dbes not inHbrlt'its totem from father, orfhom 
mother, as everywhere else, But' does inherit the right to d'o 
ceremonies for the paternal totem'* a proof-thar, of old, totems 
were inherited; as elsewhere, and'thafin'the-fflttlie Hn'e. If'totems 
among the Arunta, a.s evetywhere else, were once arranged'oh 
tlie plan that the .saMe totem never occurs in both eXogahtous 
moieties, fliaf arrafigc'm'chi has been destroyed, as was ih- 
evitable, by the cxistlilgfrfetfiod’Ofallortiftfi.tcsrertiS to children,— 
not by mhoritanee,-'^Ut at haphlliiafdT By fills mealTS (a 
consequence of the urtiijlie Arunta belief'afioUt dUiftHgd nantiC) 
the same tot'ems MvC gclfihfO' btOH eXbgamOiis moieties, s-o tnfft 
persons of th'e sairie tStem, buf of af^fbpnatc maU-iMBIlial 
Classes, niay marry; lUi's' llCe'nce LS aBs-bltitely c'fihffned’ tb th'fe 
liinifed'region'in whiCh‘st'one''i;S'«««g(j'«a«;a oc'Cuf. 

■flic whole system i'mpbsslHle except' wKe'rfe dese'ettt iS 
reckoned in the male liiie, for tfiefe tdbiie; it' lecat IbtBiftl'Stfl 
possible,_ and the Arubta system is based" oft Iddil' fOtCrtiliftr, 
pl& ^ cturtngd udrija andVemcarhation beficfs. With recfebn- . 
irig of de'sCeiit'in the feffihTe'Iine, rtS loMllty can’-po^ihfy 'have 
its locdt toteSi: all fKe -fotCiHs are'irfdiiciliiiina'fely distrilwi*«i 
.eveiywKefc; arfd^ tiiHS no w6niS."ft' cah sSy in WRat- XMRinc 
locaiky her chife! wti's cbha'eiV'Cd; fori ttier'e is n'o'f and' cannot be, 
wlflT feraalC delleenf, any' fofenlld lo'cdUl'y. Now it i'S adMitted 
that fseh'o'iiiffg By fcihall-(fteeen't is the'ca'riiCr method', and'it fe 
gran fed* thatirt rffeyart'd Cfertmon'i'es fKB Arilhta ate of a rClati^ly 
advanced and hlghfy' orgaftiabd' pa’tterW. 'TfiClr Sodkt fft^tUtiMC- 
fiofl iS-VoCai, and‘3icy have a'kftd ofTbeST magistracies, Kwedftary 
in the rt'aia fine'; 

frt spite of these" faicts, SJienCer' aftd Gilftrt" eettcdyc that'the 
ptortiar fotemism' of the" Amnta' is' the most primitive' type 
ektanf (cp. speticer, /.A± (N.K), voi. i. dfs-its ; andFrue;, 
tm. 48r-2«S). ft is not easy to uftdferslaJJd' this position^ as/' 
without male klnsKfp afid* c'onse<ju6fir local tSfemism (whiCH Sft 
not primitive), and wltiibPttfie nab/a f-whiehejlisrottly 

in a strictly limited arCai, tift Afufttit system of nOil-eX'Ogattinift 
totems cannot possibly ein.sf, Agai'ft', the otiiet tribes catinCjt'haVb 
passed through the Arunta Stage, fori, if they had,, their totems 
would have existed, as aihoilg,' the Arunta, ih b'dlh eXogatftOuS 
moieties, and would there rem'ain wfiM they eaffte t'o beftiherited; 
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so flAattne totems of alVtheBe'tribeB woald'8tBr4«nsii'«Wfamous, 
Hke those of the Aninta. Bw Uiia-is not the*ewe.- OooBimeee, 
it is dear that the Arunta"System>h»} but’reeOBtiy rewfeed-diwir 
nei(?hhour5, the-Kaitieh, ferithough they'httvetJte ^sfaienejawwfa 
belief, and the haphaaard meth^ of a-ogairingj totems-by-le^l 
* accident, these tilings-Huwe'iwt-yetwwrcomethe-old'traiditioBal 
reluctance to-marry witJim the totem' name. It» not unlawful 
among the-Kaitish; but it ts'hardiy ever done. 

Despite titese* ol^ertione, however, Spienoer and Gijlfflu hold, 
as we haw said; that, originany, tfsape-wore-no-restriotions-fer 
rm known restrictione)' on- marriage-. Totems- were* meroVy the 
result of the formation- of Go*opera*ive magioal sooreties, in the 
mterest-ef the tribal food supply.. Then, in-some unknown'way, 
regulations'asi to mairriage weae mtrodueed for some-unlmown 
parpose; or were- invelVed in .seme manner not undentoed. 
“ The traditions of the Aninta,” says-^jenoer, “ point 1» »-vory 
definite- ihtmdiietion- of an exogpmous systam long aftsr- the 
tetemie groups were- -fully developed^ and, further, they point 
veiy claa«iy to the-fact tfiat the-iatrodtiction wns-diw to-the 
deliberate action- of- certain anaestoBSa 4Kir knowledge of the 
natives leads us to the-opinion-that it is-qurt*- poSMblB-that this 
really took pteoe, -iSiat the (awgasnic gn»upa were deliberatdy 
mtrodueed se-as to-regalate-marit^ rdationsi” 

Thus the wisdom of men living pnomisciujusly as itgMds 
marriage; but orgenieed m magma) societies for the benefit of 
the common-food supply -of the-local-(wfo-(a-complex insttforion 
postulated as already in being art tHia eaely stage), induced them 
to institute exogamy. Why they did this, what harm they saw 
in their promiscuity, we are- not informed. Spencer goes on, 
“ by this we do not mean tlm-t the rcguintions had anything 
whaterer to do with the idea of incest, or of any harm accruing 
from the union of individuals who were regarded as too nearly 
rdftted. . . . There-was felt the need of some kind of organien- 
tinn, and this gradually resuhed'in the development of exogatnons 
groups.” Butas “ it is-quite'possible that the exogamous groups 
were delftierattdy introduced to-regulate marital relations,” and 
as they-could only do so by introducing- exogamy, we do not 
see how that sptem can be tile result of tiie frothed develop¬ 
ment of an oTganiration qufhoivqiw ,—of unknown natore. A 
- magical orga-nir-atkin already existed { Journal of the Anthropo- 
IflgTcal Institute, New-Series, i. pp. 284-a85'). 

The tmditions of the Arurrta seem here-to be first accepted : 
“ quite-poseibly " thej' are correct in stating that an exogaimic 
system was purposefully introduced, long after ■ toteraic groups 
had arisen, by “ tire dfeliheraite action of certain ancestors-,” 
and then thattnythiis rejected, in farour of -rim gradual devefop- 
mentof exogamy, “ out of-some form-of organisation,’' unknovmi 

People-who, like the Autntft; ha-re lost memory of 1he‘yery 
names of their phratries, cannot conceivably remember tJie 
nature of the-origm of exogamy. AecuBtomed as theynow are to 
tribal couneifewhieh introdace-newpales, tbey-fancythat, in the 
begnming, new-rules were tbns introduced. 

Meanwhile the working of magic for the behoof -of the totem 
animals and plants, or rather fbr the name-giving animals of 
CoBe/oi/oa™®^’^*' societies, is- not known to Howkt among tlie 
T,Ti-ir tribes frf primitive socitd organimtion, -while it is well 
SipMMMte known- among- the- agrieultursl natiw- of the Torres 
Strait filknds- and among the advanced ^ouk- and 
Gmahai of Worth America. The praettee seems- to 
belongrsther-ta-tfie dfceadenee-than-to tbe-^wn of totemtMni. 
On the whole, then, there seem- to bo insoperablfe- diflSoBWies 
iir die- way of' Sjwncer’s HypotStesis that marikind- were- pro- 
miseuous, as regard s marriage; but were organfeed into 00- 
operative magieri* groups, a^wart- which came, in some- nnt- 
explained way, life role of exogamy ; while, when it did' come, 
aB‘savages except- the Anmta aaraaged' matters- so tliat' totem 
lobs' were exogaaiaus. TThe reverse was probably the- case, 
-toitein- kins were- originally exoganrous-, and- oeased- to be so, 
and-even to be-kins among the Arunta; in consequence of the 
ehttringa rtonja creed, becoming coopenrtive magical saewties 
(HS^tod, Harett, Durkheim- and Others); 

8'. Spencer and-Offlen learee-the origin of exogamy an open 


questiont- Hewitt supposeg that, in. the shape of the phsatriac 
dfeeisioji' of the tribe into- two exogamous moie^s; 
tbe- sdMniMinay" have been' mttoduced. to tlte -tislgal 
headmen- by a medicine mani. “^announoing ta- bis tmgamr, 
fsHow hea(htwita'ceniinandreceiiuedifi}ai» some super¬ 
natural bcii^'. I {K-aiivts.ofiSouihrBmt Auatniiui,j)p'. Bg,^o). 
The Council, k» to- speaJi^ of “ headmen ” aoeqat -tite: i£vine 
decree, and'tbe'BweniUedtnibeiHus tbe.Act.. Bat tbisjexplana¬ 
tion explaios nothing. Why did' the prophet wish) to introduce 
exogamy ? Why were names -of aaiBial&giueai,.uuaa many cnas, 
to tte ttoo-exogamous divisions ? As -SKonitbasks (e^ tth.pi .053), 
“ Ifow was it that men. assumed ths.nai^es ef.alg^lE,. schidi.in 
foot muEt.haxe-beea.ths camntenoen>ent.cif.tatBnnsmi^'” 

k' b; apparent that any theoey which begina- by putuiakiDg 
the-existanceiofeesly mankind'ia pramisauouaigraupKwhcariies, 
into- which; exogamom- moieties- arc iatrodooed by -tribal.dectSe, 
taken for-girenhtd that, the Vrtfo; -with; its-headman,, ecainoii* .and 
great meetings (net to mentian its. in 3 )idred prophet^ witbiitiie 
titbal' “ Aid .EadW” wbo inspires hMnX.exiared.behtre-any rales 
regubuting “ marital; relatinns ” were evolved. Even ifi.^l-tliis 
were pklbablc, we arc not told why a .pinmuauotttotriifaei thought 
good to esftabliih. exogamous dtvistons. .Some native myths 
attribute-the insritutiun-. to certaim wise ancestorsi -; soBiei te-the 
supeenaiaireL “ All- Bather;” say Baiame; snoie: to: a- treaty 
between Eagle Hawk, and- Crow, beings of cosmo^nic. Ihgeoari, 
\lho giro names, to. the; phratries. .Such myths are msB hypo¬ 
theses. It is impoEsible to imagine how cariy Mvagss,-aic hypo¬ 
thec promiscuous, saw anything to neform in theic stiate of 
preanisnuity. They now think, certain unions -wirongi. bwaose 
they are forbidden ; they were not forbidden, originaUyv because 
' they.wcre thought wrong. 

Westermarck has endeavoaraii to escape the difficulty thus; 
i “ Among the ancestors - of man, as axnomg ocher animals, there 
i was no doulst a time when blood relationship -was no; 

1 bar U) sexual intemourso. But variations hetre, as man*." 
elsewhere, would naturally present theanscUras-. and,, 
those of our anoestors who avoided in and in breeding would 
survive,” while the others woukl die out. This, appears to be 
orthodox evolutianary language, but it carries us no further. 
Human societies are nut animals or ptents, in whose structore 
various favoumble “ oocidents ” occur, producing better, types, 
which survive. We nsk why in human, society did “ variations 
present themselves”; why did certain sets of human beings 
“ avoid in and in br^itig ” ? We are merely told that some 
of our ancestors became exogamous and survived, while others 
reosaitted preanisonoas. and perished. No light is.throtm- on the 
problem,—wherefoce- did; some of; our anoestors. anraid in andrin 
breeding, and boaome-exogamous.? Nothiagaagained.by:saying 
“ thufton.instinct -would-be developed.whkh would be-povreclul 
enough, as a- rule, to prevent injurious, unions;” Thece; is- no 
“ instinct,” there is.a tribal law: of- exogamy. If: three had been 
an “ instinct,” itmightaarountfcrthe avcndEBcsiaf “m.andiin 
breeding ”—that. is,, it acoount. fer exogonty, tii iMUo. 

But. that is left unaccounted far by the tho^ udiich, alter 
mointsining that, the avoidance peedused thaiinreinot,.EeemBito 
argue that the instinct produaed the arnoidanoe. Westeranatek 
goes- on- to say. that “ exogamy, as ia natural. esttRriaai of the 
instkmt, wouldiarise when singleifamdiesiunitediniBinall bardre.” 
But, ifthosingfo fastdies idteadyhad the “ insitanDh;!’'they wovld 
not marry within the family: they wreild bet.eigggBmniiiag— 
noRying only into othre famdiea,—hr/ore they “ united.ia small 
hordes;” The dilficulty of- aoaounring- for eootgaaiy’ duas- not 
- seem' to have been ovrecomc; aad.no attH&pb.wmade to explain 
the animal luunee of tote'-ni khus.- and phrahrias;. West;ennarck, 
however, says, that “ these U -noireaeon -why we-should assume, 
as so many anthropologiste have done; that- primitive men 
lived in smaU endogamous groups, ponuttiaing incest in every 
degree,” althoughras he-alsa, se^s, “ three-was no-doubt a.-titne 
when blood lalarionship was no bar to sexual intencoiseH.” 
If there was no bar; people would “-piaaBtise inoest is every 
degree;”—^what wa«.three to peveBb:tiben) ? {Histarjt of Human 
Marriage, pp. 3Sa,-. 353 (-iSya) )i. 
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So for we have seen no luminous and consistent account of 
how mankind became exogamous, if they began by being 
Darkh im The theories rest on the idea that man, 

“ * ”■ dwelling in an “ undivided horde ” (except so far as 

it was divided into co-operative magical societies), bisected it 
into two exogamous intermarrying moieties. Durkheim has put 
forward a theory which is not at all points easily understood. 
He supposes th^t, “ at the beginning of societies of men, incest 
was not prohibited . , . before each horde (peuplade) divided 
itself into two primitive ‘ clans ’ at least ” {L'Annee sociologigue, 
i. pp. 6a, 63). Each of the two “ clans ” claimed descent from a 
diflEerent animal, which was its totem, and its “ god.” The two 
clans were exogamous,—nut of respect to the blood of their 
totem (with which every member of the clan is mystically one), 
and, being hostile, the two clans raided each other for women. 
Each clan threw off colonies, which took new totems, new “ gods,” 
though still owning some regard to their original clan, from 
which they had .seceded, while abandoning its “ god.” When the 
two “ primary clans ” made alliance and connubium, they became 
the phratries in the local tribe, and their colonies became the 
totem kins within the phratries. ' * 

We are not told why the original horde was disrupted into two 
hostile and intermarr\’ing “ clans ” : we especially wonder why 
the horde, if it wanted an animal god, did not choose one animal 
for the whole community ; and we may suspect that a difference 
of taste in animal “ gods ” caused the hostility of the two clans. 
Nor do we see why, if things occurred thus, the totem kins 
should not represent twenty or thirty differences of religious 
taste, in the original horde, as to the choice of animal gods. 
If the horde was going to varj' in opinion, it is unlikely that only 
two factions put forward animal candidates for divinity. Again, 
a “ clan ” (a totem kin, with exogamy and descent derived 
through mothers) cannot overflow its territorial area and be 
therefore obliged to send out colonies, for such a clan (as Durkheim 
himself remarks) has no territorial area to overflow. It is not a 
local institution at all. 

While these objections cannot but occur, Durkheim docs 
provide a valid reason for the existence of exogamy. When once 
the groups (however they got them) liad totems, with the usual 
taboos on any sort of use of the totem by his human kinsfolk, 
the women of the kin would be tabooed to the men of the same 
kin. In marrying a maiden of his own totem, a man inevitably 
violates the sanctity of the blood of the totem (L'Annee socio- 
logique, i. pp. 47-57. Cf. Reinach, CuUes, mylhes el religions, 
vol. i. pp. 162-166). 

Here at last we have a theory which accounts fur the “ religious 
horror ” that attaches to the violation of the rule of totemic 
exogamy ; a mysterious entity, the totem, is hereby offended. 
But how did totems, animals, plants and so on, come to be 
mystically solidatres with their human namesakes and kinsmen ? 
We do not observe that Dr Durkheim ever explains why two 
divisions of one horde chose each a different animal gqd, or why 
the supposed colonies thrown off by these primary clans deserted 
their animal gods for others, or why, and on what principle, 
they all chose new “ gods,”—afresh animals, plants and other 
objects. His hereditary totem is, in practice, the last thing 
that a savage changes. The only case of change on record is a 
recent attempt to increase the range of legal marriages in a 
waning Australian tribe, on whose lands certain species of 
animals are perishing. 

Theories based on a supposed primal .state of promiscuity 
certainly encounter, when explaining the social organization 
Hawitfa Australian savages, difficulties which they do not 
aatatioa. surmount. But Howitt has provided (apparently 
without fully realizing the merit of his own suggestions) 
a way out of the perplexities caused by the conception of early 
mankind dwelling promiscuously in “ undivided communes.” 
That way out is practically to say that, in everyday life, they 
lived in nothing of the sort. Howitt writes (Native Tribes of 
Souih-EMt Australia, p. 173): “ A study of the evidence ... 
has 1<|||||C to the conclusion that the state of society among 
the M|HhMralians was that of an ‘ Undivided Commune.’. . . 1 


It is, however, well to guard this expression. I do not desire 
to imply necessarily the existence of complete and continuous 
communism between the sexes. The character of the country, 
the necessity of moving from one point to another in search of 
game and vegetable food, would cause any Undivided Commune, 
when it assumed dimensions greater than the immediate locality 
could provide with food, to break up into two or more Communes 
of the same character. In addition to this it is clear . . . that 
in the post as now, individual likes and dislikes must have 
existed, so that, admitting the existence of common rights 
between the members of the Commune, these rights would remain 
in abeyance, so far as the separated parts of the Commune were 
concerned. But at certain gatherings ... or on great cere¬ 
monial occasions, all the segments of the original Commune 
would reunite,” and would behave in the fashion now common in 
great licentious festive meetings. 

In the early ages contemplated, how can we postulate “ great 
ceremonial occasions ” or even peaceful assemblies at fruit¬ 
bearing spots ? How can we postulate a surviving p^mittva 
sense of solidarity among the scattered segments of pniBiaeuity 
the Commune, obviously very small, owing to lack of improb- 
supplies, and perpetually disintegrated ? But, taking 
the original groups as very small, and as ruled by likes and 
dislikes, by affection and jealousy, we are no longer concerned 
with a promiscuous horde, but with a little knot of human beings, 
in whom love, parental affection and the jealousy of sires, would 
promptly make discriminations l>etween this person and that 
person, as regards sexual privileges. Thus we liave edged away 
from the hypothesis of the promiscuous indiscriminating horde 
to the opinion of Darwin. “ We may conclude,” he says, “ from 
what We know of the jealousy of all male quadrupeds, armed as 
many of them are with special weapons for battling with their 
rivals, that promiscuous intercourse in a state of Nature is 
extremely improbable. . . . The most probable view is that Man 
originally lived in small communities, each (man) with a single 
wife, or, if jwwerful, with several, whom he jealously guarded 
against all other men.” But, in a community of this early type, 
to guard women jealously would mean constant battle, at least 
when Man became an animal who makes love all the year round. 
So Darwin adds : “ Or man may not have been a scKial animal, 
and yet have lived with several wives, like the Gorilla,—for all 
the natives agree that but one adult male is seen in a band ; 
when the young male grows up a contest takes place for the 
mastery, and the strongest, by killing or driving out the others, 
establishes himself as head of the Community. Younger males, 
being thus expelled and wandering about, would, when at last 
successful in finding a partner, prevent too close interbreeding 
within the limits of the same family ” (Descent of Man, ii. pp. 
361,363(1871)). 

Here, then, we have practical Exogamy, as regards uof<)af,pf 
brothers and sisters, among man still brutish, while the (Ssfe. is 
husband of the whole harem of females, probably unchecked as 
regards his daughters. 

On this Darwinian text J. J. Atkinson builds his theory of the 
evolution of exogamy and of savage society in his Primal Law 
(Social Origins arid Primal Law, by Lang and Atkinson, , 

1903). Paternal jealousy “ gave birth to Primal Law, * 

prohibitory of marriage between certain members of a 
family or local group, and thus, in natural sequence, led to forced 
connubial selection beyond its circle, that is, led to Exogamy . . . 
as a hMi, not as an expressed law. . , .” The “ expre.ssed law ” 
was necessarily a later development; conditioned by the circum¬ 
stances which produced totemism, and sanctioned, as on Durk- 
heim’s scheme, by the totemic taboo. Atkinson worked out his 
theory by a minute study of customs of avoidance between, near 
kin by blood or affinity; by observations on the custonriT of 
animals, and by hypotheses as to the very gradual evolution of 
human restrictions through many modifications. He also gave 
a theory of the “ classificatory ” system of names for relation¬ 
ships opposed to that of Morgan. The names are based merely 
“ on reference to relativity of age of a class in relation to the 
group.” The exogamous moieties of a tribe (phratries) are not 
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the resuiv 01 a reformatory legislative bisection of the tribe, 
but of the existence of “ two intermarrying totem clan groups." 
The whole treatise, allowing for defats caused by the author’s 
death before the book was printed, is highly original and in¬ 
genious. The author, however, did not touch on the evolution of 
totemi-sm. 

9. The following system, as a means of making intelligible the 
evolution of Australian totemic society, is proposed by the 
present writer. We may suggest that men originally 
lived in the state of “ the Cyclopean family ” of 
Atkinson ; that is, in Darwin’s " family group,” con¬ 
taining but one adult male, with the females, the adolescent 
males being driven out, to find each a female mate, or mates, 
elsewhere if they can. With increase of skill, improvements in 
implements and mitigation of ferocity, such groups may become 
larger, in a given area, but men may retain the habit of seeking 
mates outside the limits of the group of contiguity ; the “ avoid¬ 
ance ” of brothers and sisters may already have arisen. Among 
the advanced Arunta, now, a man may speak freely to his elder 
sisters ; to younger sisters, or “ tribal sisters,” he may not speak, 
“ or only at such a distance that the features are indistinguish¬ 
able.” This archaic rule of avoidance would be a step facilitating 
the permission to adult males to dwell in their paternal group, 
avoiding their sisters. Such groups, whether habitually exoga- 
mous or not, will require names for each other, and various 
reasons would yield a preference to names derived from animals. 
These are easily signalled in gesture language; are easily 
presented in pictographs and tattooing ; are even now, among 
savages and boys, the most usual sort of personal nicknames; 
and are widely employed as ^roup names of villagers in European 
folk-lore. Among European rustics such group sobriquets are 
usual, but are resented. The savage, with his ideas of the equality 
or superiority of animals to himself, sees nothing to resent in an 
animal sobriquet, and the names, originally group sobriquets, 
would not find more difficulty in being accepted than ‘‘ Whig,” 
“ Tory,” “ Huguenot,” “ Cavalier,” “ Christian,” “ Cameronian,” 
—all of them originally nicknames given from without. Again, 
“ Wry No.se ” and “ Crooked Mouth ” are derisive nicknames, 
but they are the translations of the ancient Celtic clan names 
Cameron and Campbell. The nicknames “ Naked Dogs,” 
“ Liars,” ‘‘ Buffalo Dung,” “ Men who do not laugh,” “ Big 
Topknots,” have been thoroughly accepted by the “ gentes ” 
of the Blackfoot Indians, now passing out of Totemism (Grinnell, 
Blaekfool Lodge Tales, pp. 208-225). 

As Howitt writes, “ the assumption of the names of objects 
by men must in fact have been the origin of totemism.” Howitt 
doe.s not admit the theory that the totem names came to arise 
ill this way, but this way is a vera causa. Names must be given 
either from within or from without. A group, in savagery, 
has no need of a name for itself; “ we ” are “ we,” or are 
" The Men ” ; for all other adjacent groups names are needed. 
The name of one totem, Thaballa, “ The Laughing Boy ” totem, 
among the Warramunga and another tribe, is quite trans¬ 
parently a nickname, as is Karti, “ The Grown-up Men ” (Spencer 
and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 207). 

There is nothing, prima facie, which renders this origin of 
animal, plant and other such names for early savage groups 
at all improbable. They would not even be resented, as now are 
the animal names for villagers in the Orkneys, the Channel 
Islands, France, Cornwall and in ancient Israel (for examples 
see Social Origins, pp. 295-301). The names once accepted, 
and their origin forgotten, would be inevitably regarded as 
implying a mystic rapport between the bestial and the human 
namesakes. Crow, Eagle Hawk, Grub, Bandicoot, Opossum, 
Emu, Kangaroo and so on (see Name). On this subject it is 
enough to cite J. G. Frazer, in The Golden Bough (2nd ed., 
vol. i. pp. 404-446). Here will be found a rich and satisfactory 
collection of proof that community of name implies mystic 
rapport. Professor Rhys is quoted for the statement that 
probably “ the whole Aryan race believed at one time not only 
that the name was a part of the man, but that it was that part 
of him which is termed the soul.” In such a mental stage the 


men “ Crows ” idwifify themselves with the actual Crow species: 
the birds are now ” of their flesh,” are fabled to be tiieir ancestors, 
or the meis have been evolved out of the birds. The Crow is 
sacro-sanct, a friend and protector, and a centre of taboos, 
one of which is the prohibition preventing a Crow man from 
intercourse with a Crow woman, “ however far apart their 
hunting grounds may have been.” All men and women Crows 
are recognized os brothers and sisters in the Crow, and are not 
intermarriageable. 

On these lines the prohibition to infringe the totem taboo 
by marriage within the totem name is intelligible, but the 
system of phratries has yet to be accoiyted for. It is obvious 
that the names could only have been given originally to local 
groups: the people who held this or that local habitation 
received the name. Suppose that the rule of each such group, 
or heart circle, had been “ no marriage within the local group 
or camp,” as in Atkinson’s scheme. When the groups accept 
Lheir new names, the rule becomes, “ no marriage within local 
group Eagle Hawk, group Crow,” and so on. So far the animal 
giving the group name may not yet have become a revered 
totem. The result of the rule would inevitably be, in three or 
four generations, that in groups Crow or Eagle Hawk, there were 
no Crows or Eagle Hawks by descent, if the children took the 
names of descent from their mothers ; for the sake of differentia¬ 
tion : the Ant woman’s children in local group Crow being Ants, 
the Grub woman’s children being Grubs, the fiagle Hawk 
woman’s children being Eagle Hawks,—all in local group Crow, 
and inheriting the names of the local groups whence their mothers 
were brought into local group Crow. 

By this means (indicated first by McLennan) each member of a 
local group would have a local group name, say Eagle Hawk, 
and a name by female descent, say Kangaroo, in addition, as now, 
to his or her personal name. In this way, all members of each 
local group would find, in any other local group, people of his 
name of descent, and, as the totem belief grew to maturity, 
kinsmen of his in the totem. When this fact was realized, it 
would inevitabl)r make for peace among all contiguous groups. 
In place of taking women by force, at the risk of shedding 
kindred blood, peaceful betrothals between men and women of 
different local group names and of different names by descent 
could be arranged. Say that local groups Eagle Hawk and Crow 
took the lead in this arrangement of alliance and connubium, 
and that (as they would naturally flourish in the strength con¬ 
ferred by union) the other local groups came into it, ranging 
themiielves under Eagle Hawk and Crow, we should have the 
existing primitive type of organization : Local Groups Eagle 
Hawk [Mukwara) and Crow (Kilpara) would have become the 
widely diffused phratries, Mukwara and Kilpara, with oil the 
totem kins within them. 

But, on these lines, some members of any totem kin, say Cat, 
would be in phratry Eagle Hawk, some would be in phratry 
Kilpara as now (for the different reason already indicated) 
among the Arunta. Such persons were in a quandary. By 
phratry law, as being in opposite phratries, a Cat in Eagle Hawk 
phratry could marry a Cat in Crow phratry. But, by totem law, 
this was impossible. To avoid the clash of law, all Cats had to 
go into one phratry or the other, either into Eagle Hawk or 
into Crow. 

Two whole totem kins were in the same unhappy position. 
The persons who were Eagle Hawks by descent could not be in 
Eagle Hawk local group, now phratry, as we have already shown. 
They were in Crow phratry, they could not, by phratry law, 
marry in their own phratry, and to marry in Eagle Hawk was 
to break the old law, “ no marriage within the local group name.” 
Their only chance was to return to Eagle Hawk phratry, while 
Crow totem kin went into Crow phratry, and thus we often find, 
in fact, that in Australian phratries Mukwara (Eagle Hawk) 
there is a totem kin Eagle Hawk, and in Kilpara phratry (Crow) 
there is a totem kin Crow. This arrangement—the totem kin 
within the phratry of its own name—has long been known to 
exist in America. The Thlinkets have Raven phratry, with 
totem kins Raven, Frog, Goose, &c., and Wolf phratiy, with 
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tfitaa kiitt Wdif, Bear., E#gle,’&c. (rrazer,.!ra<««jVw, pp. 6 t, 6a 
Jn iiustcalia the jact has hitb^o eecaped observa- 
tion, .hecmiee so tnaay phmtry jiames are inot translated, while, 
thotj({h Mmliuaim lactd Ktljiara .are traoelated, the .Eagle Hawk 
aodTCrowrtotem kks-witliin tlrcm tjear Other names rfonthe same 
hvda, more recentmames, or tribal native nan)e.s„ auch.>Bs BiU«ri 
and Waa, 'wWle Mukmam and iKitpma may .have been aames 
bpsrowed, -withio tl>e inetitutiaa of .phratriee, from fotne oliea 
tribe now perhaps extinct. 

We htwe .now sketohml a scheme fexplanatory of the most 
pnmitive type eifiseoktl organizotion in Australia. The tendenoy 
is.ter ^Entries fast to ^e the iraeanings of their names, and, 
mtKti for thekin«iB£sita lapee intu'Obhvion, as among the Arunta; 
the work of Tegulfaing marriage being done by the opposed 
Idfainnioiiiid'Gaaaes. 

These Hassw ane obviously an artificial^arrasigement, intooded 
t»t»ti;i(!t:raaaEri«ge to persons .on Hie twine 4 evebas,generations. 
The.'Sieutings «f the doss nanoes.are only ikoown .with certainty 
in itim OMev and then .ate names of eounals., while there is 
rcaaan ito>euapeat tltat animal inarnes Kioour in four or ifive of 
the light elasMiMnes which,'k difieneat ^dialect forms, prevail 
imoentMl and nerthem AuaUa'lia. Ceaoeivably the .now dess 
regulatioas imade use of the old .totemic naolTineO' nomen- ; 
clature. .Sat until Australian iphfailegisitS'CarO .trace .the original. 
mewinasof Ctassinames, further rspeouiBitionds.preBtature. , 

tta Much Inight be said arbout -the ‘May .out .of totemisto. i 
When (ante descent lantl inbesitance are troaed .through laide^, . 

tbe'-Bocial side of tdtemism begins -te bnoak. «p. Qds 
up*o^"*^ way out is the Arutrta way, where totems ■ ao ..leir^r. 
ttfmitm. (designate .kinstiips. -In parts -of America .totcjss are 
'isimply (fading into .heraldry, or into nia^cal societies, > 
while the “gegltes," once Lotermc, have acquired new names, 
oftCB.local,-as-ttObong the Sioux, Ksr mere sci.fajquets,-a£ among . 
the Bkoiefeet. .fn Melanesia -the .phratrias, whether jjamed .or; 
nanaleM, bare awwived, while .the totems .have deft but a-few. 
tm.c0« (ttUch sssme -ooniider -dispn tuUe t(Soml Origims, ,pp. .176- 
184^ .AatHinf; the Bnatu.of South Afiica■the..h'»ier .haute soc^ 
animals'(iltlfwke), -vuhieh may -be survivals of -the 't0tsm.s of the: 
chtefibflaL(tclteaQgnrop,<w«th.male4e6i3etiiti»i the .trihe^^enulKdc 
of mribkh vow ih^ (the vame .of -the ^stored .animal. .Even in 
Australia, smuig tribes where .there is «eckuning .ef descent 
in .the unide line, aiad Where there ore <10 matrimonial «las.ses., 
the tendeiwy .is. for .totems .to dwindle, while exi^amy Itacomes 
f(waf,(tfae rtile)heingto'<maiify ouit.<sf theidtrlrfa^nut.out of the. 
hm^Howitt,’Afii(K(rdrrd(M of .Sautb^Eost AHsUalia,^p.^^i>' 2 ^ai 

The problem -as to why, .(unosg savages adl on .the .siumc dow 
level idf material (Culture, one tcLbe dwh'es (descent Xbrougb 
women, while its nearest neighbouring tribe, with ceseoaonies, ■ 
ritos, beliefs .and iniyths like its «wn, rand accupyiag huuis «f 
similiiriohaTaclier in,a similar-dintate, traces (descent through, 
mts, acems tbtaily iiwnlubte. Again, we ihnd that .the .«ivilui4d , 
Ly«jians,.jis (described by Besodotus (book i. oh. i, 7 ’ 3 ),.rDckoi>«d. 
lineage in the female line, while tlio naked savoge.s of .nsetb 
and (Central Australia reck(on in .the male .line. Qur rknoadedge 
dots inot 'cnable us to explain .the change from ‘female to miue 
taming ofUiaeage. Y-etihe change was.essentialferithcJornaation 
of the family system of (.-ivilizcd life. The change may beob«er\(ed, 
takiag.place in tfa rof^ion of N(jiith4V«stAmoruia,peopled by the 
IMiaSreftf.iHaida and .Salu.b .tribes;; 4ite '.tirstare,puretatemi.st^, 
thedalt have'BrisiMtd, pnuctically,, in ,the .south, at the .modern 
faauly,-mduie a-cCiuieus intermediate istggie pervades theinter- 
jaeBnt;*egion. 

'The lAeat«ttthoiity>Ofl .the Family <levelo.ped.in rKEcrantsiu^pes 
in Wirth-Wetft Aasericaits Cliarlos Hill-Tout (cf. “ Otigin-of the 
Totenwn'Df.'the Aboi^nes of British Columhia,” Tr^satUons 
oj Mht'HofnU Boaioly s>/ .Canodg, vol. vii. .sect, w, agoi). .Hg, 
like isuB^; ufaaencau and some.Englidi and continental .students, 
applies tMm “ totem ” not-onl}' to the hereditary totem of 
the oxoganMiisiltin, but to the animal iamiliars of individual 
nMt'ior .woiMn, ealled manitus, nagttals, nyarongs and yunbeai, 
ambag North .Amesican Indians, in South America, in Borneo 


and-in the Guahkkyii tmbe -of New South Wales. These animal 
familiars are ohesea -individuals, obeying the mcuutien .of 
dreams, (01-are .ascigoed to ikem-ai: hkth, nr at puberty;, hy the 
tribad magicians. It .has .often -been suggested that totemism 
arose when the faradiar «f an individual became "hereditary 
among hi.s descendants. This could not occur under a system 
of reckoning .descent and iabedtigg the kin name .through 
wamon, hut as a Tsimshien myth says that a man’s sister 
adcpted.hisianiTnal familiar, the .boor, and transmitted it to her 
(dispring, Hill-Tout supposes thoit.thia.may have been the errigin 
of totenfam in tribes with r<sckaning of descent, .in the female 
line. Instances, however, are inot Imswn to exist in practice, 
and myths are mere basvlau-sav^e hypotheses. 

Zemgamy, in his .opinion, .is -the re^t of treaties of political 
.allkuioe witih-eimlusive BtiMmAttubtum between two sets of kins- 
fnUc iby Idocd, tKAumism bitog a mere accidental concomitant. 
This theory-evades tire difhculties raised .by the .hypothesis of 
.deliberate reforsnatotry iegislation iotr-odudug the .bisection of 
the .tsibe into.eiiSigaiBous societies. 

AimBOBmw.—^miie study oirthe Historyurf .the Family has been 
subfeat itD-great tiuctuotiun of opiuieD,.asnaeacpected evidence has 
Ikgpt.pour^ in from many quarters. The theory of primal (jiromis- 
ctrity, WUieh in 1870 .succeeded to Sir Henry Maine's patnarclutl 
'thu/fx, ias vitdwed many aMadts. ond there'is a t(jndency to return, 
not jojEtiTCiy (to tshe •‘‘■p«»riwchal'(ttisoiy,'' butito the-neiw that .tiie 
[j(«loii»y/otiilM- Sure of the " Gyclapsan family,'’ or “ Gorilla family " 
.indicate by Xtarwiu, Jias had much to do with .laying .the base.s of 
“ jirimal law.'” The Whole subject ’has been e.specially studied by 
EnyWsh-spealcing writers, as-the Engli.sli 'and AmerioanR are brought 
imoct into (Contact with the-moet .occhau: uiroge looietieB. Among 
il'o(«a|nBm, .in addition (to .Alarcke, Westermarck and Durkheim, 
alr(»dy cited, .may the menUoued Professor J. Kohler, Zur Vr- 
geschihhte dcr £he (Stuttgart, iSyy). I'rofe.ssaf Kohler is in favour 
of a rem(tl!c past of " oollectis'e marriage,” indicated, as in Morgan's 
liypottiesw, iny the'«tid(<fiiag 8a(vage names of rdiaiti(aiBiiips,'Wlsich.are 
vipreBsnw .trf ntlafiwns .of .(xmsiwgiiinity. E. S. Jhariiand {Primi~ 
Him .PahunUy, {910} .diacuises jayihs of supernatural birth in 
relation to the iustory of the Family, 

A-careful ■nnd WJ-'ieasonod-wtuSc I^-Herr'Cunow (ntf y-mt/tnill- 
schafti {bsgitwsM/iuHM-d«r fiK.ffrrdmger. 'StQttgact, 18<I4) deals witli 
thi! Matrinsinidl iUomes (of Australma (trib«.s. iCnnow supposes tltat 
descent -was originally xuckosnd m tire -tftale (line, and that ttibes 
with this organisation (such as tlic Narrinyeri) are the more primitive. 
In'this ortoion he has few allies : and cm the (origin of Exogamy he 
seems tojiossesB'no definWeideas. I*Sfcler'« V*tpaung des Tottmismus 
(Bediii, ivoojiBjrjTloins .Totomism las arisingirom.the.need of names 
ioraarJ^igroups-ofmen : .names wltJch.could.be expressed in picto- 
griphs :and .tatlooing, to -which wc may add ” gesture language.” 
Tills is much akin to the theory which -we 'hais'e already suggested, 
though Piklor seems to tLiiik that .the pretogsaph -(tuiy of a Gi-owor.an 
Eaf?le Hawk) ttoB poor to the group name. But, he remarks,dike 
HowAt, " tile -gurm of Totomism oe -the naming ” ; .and the com¬ 
munity of jiaiiK- between the auiiuid species and the liiuiutn group 
led to the.biijief that there w-as an important connexion between the 
nien-and'tlretr'n-dsne-ghuiig animal. 

@Uuir (uuL'fnl scinrca.s ofiintonoation nre-fiie.annnkl Beporle of the 
Buruiiu .of Ktfinokiigy (Washington), the jMur.tial ,of the InsiiUUe aj 
the VJ nihyo/juluf’Uiil Socielyf Path Lime (the organ of tlie Folk Lore 
Society),ninJ DiitKlrcimis T.’Anv'fe soaolagiquc. Tahmi elivt’fmisme - 
d 'Mntfffgn.scio-, by 'M. A. ■v.Mi Gemrep .(Lenoux, tHnrfs, iptoy) is a 
vstathle osntsiititftian to koemilodgu. 

For I^in, .wberie uestiges -»f totamigm linger in the hill tribes, 
see ■'’isley and Crocjki;, Irihcs tmd Cu.s/c.s, vuis. i.,ii., .iii., iv.; and 
Crooivc, Popular ICdligion; also ‘Cronke in J.AJ. (K.S.), vol. i. 
pp. sy«44- L-) 

IAMINE.(Lat.,i!flnffj,.hunger,),.ei{treme and general scarcity of 
Ifood, cittising distress and .deaths Jrom -starvation among the 
fiopulation oi-a distrirt.Qr-cuuntry. Tamincs have caused wide¬ 
spread ouiTedag in nil countries and ages. A list of flie chief 
famines xccorded byhistoiy is [given farther on. ’The causes .of 
ifaiaiae are partly naturai iinu .partly .artificial. Among .the 
(natural causes may be classed all failures erf crops due to excess 
.or defect of rainfall and otlior meteorological phenomena,, or 
to .the ravages of insects tmd -vermin.. Among the ortificiW 
causes .may be classed war and economic errors in the production, 
transport.aadsale of food-stufis. 

The natural causes of fantinc are still mainly outside our 
control, though science enables agriculturists to combat them 
more luccessfully, and the improvement in means of transport 
.allows a rich harvest in one'iwid to supplement the defective 







Q(9p84a«oath«r.. ]« UQpM^apwitna»4s>).^t if4th»c(|3uaoiu*st 
cft««e<Df,iB,iatltt».in.<iiW''b<uw«s|u4«nd whece^gj^t 
are<n0trHnc»iB«wn-ras4a.-;fUU^ of Jndifi fSAd 
hydrftoiic lenguieor oomae <o .,the>;ewu« ^ .devisuig 
water-fttnoge and tfrjgs4«w- is fi«a»f«as 7 itej|>»>.vide against 
<U)e >evi)s<of agRoesaive ,mu>’fall taod of^ras^, Jiaurand tbe.like. 
The^g^ieneeiaf.the FireBah^aiA^iatstehiws.Alsat itispossible 
to,atainp.outiapl 4 gue,ef laoast/^^ tbeigraatast dagger to 

the iaratar inamnypaststef lAij^mtiisa. . jBttt,'the.eBfiB'with whfKli 
foodroaa Bowadg}ss jee itrai^poctad frentAnepcuA offthewodd-rto 
another auBiintBfssthe<dhngfr,«f.fanMKe4rcsa t)atural.cau{n^,-AS 
we.can ttiardliy'OeaceLVe that itbe-whale tfoodsproduaigg «cea.af 
tite-nmldisliBulid •berthus.afEflated At anee. 

.The -artifiaial <causas Af ^.famine rtwve ■aua^'. aanead -to ^be 
opetative Qn-ecny'lajsge sade. >Chief,iKn(iqg-.tlumri$-nw,^ich 
litay 'Oause s. ehait^ wf faadiagppUes, .either lyr its >direct 
rawageB-ar ,by dapkiting tthe-isgppfy -of. agsiwltural daJsauE. But 
only local famines are likely to arise frauttibiB.aause. iLegislature 
iafetriannce'seith mgrkuUinied^iipeBtMiis’ or vwithtthe-idutfdniaian 
of fcM^vuppliaBj-eurienDy <M6tmeai(Bi6<a>id iiiil«i«'<ofitrainpert/ 
vfhiSh have ell .caused-faratnes'intthe^paSt, are u ifffieely <flms to' 
qpesste tipin.; .nor.is.itptabdbbgntat the’modam.'ipeciUtttOTS 
who.ettampt .to .jiudce “AesaMis ” in .edmt'coeld p^uee Ohe 
evil'^ects ccmtanqttetediin the eUsttntutasaagainet lfcrartrffaes 
and TBgrators. 

'Such 'local iamines «5 un^y ocour 'in *ihe usOth .jcethu^ wBl 
punbab^ he ettsibutRble.to nolsird-siniieE. tltnsimpastlUe-to 
rEgukitB nhe ’rainfall ^ef any idistsnt, lor 'ediolly tto -ST^ly lits 
Mlure by any -srstem -Trf •water'storB^. Irrigatian « ‘better 
al^ to bring fertility Jo.ajutt.iiHtHy aw .distant rtban to avert 
the (failure ^loreps in-€ne'«dti^.iis^t)HaUy tferSile. HSiegtrue > 
palliative of fwmine’iBntffteiieua an i M iiiB. iiHpunreawnteef uttwds 
df-tnaspi^tj which amkeiit.p i—ibfe re^dlyite<MDvpy-.jaodrfavn 
one dtstniet-to lanotinr. ftiie<efiMHei^<ilf rtfab prmmtabve 
stnprshortint tfae;p«ittt of-flavi)^ beamaitife. .-Ittsannat paavent 
a.-itee inipsiees/vnSh^heiConMtptMitt'euf&isingtainerip.thepowi, 
Stiill, BMOiy yecannalRsihiinsdilie^ftbat IkeiMtnld will see -a 
nmewal «£ -ithe igiMt ifamiiMe •«! the gMist, (Ond ut is ai^y hbe 
Qountf ies -when; ebiiliaation^is lebU baphimnd *U>at awe -in uniuh 
danger-oh eveUAlnoal.-iinunB. 

Gi'^bI i?«mi»('.?.-.-Aniong.st iho .grcart, famin«s of history may bo 
named the fdllowing ;- 

Bsc, ,4}6 ftmiinp at ^ianve, ‘\^<hen Ihumsands of tftateteg 

(pBoplC'tfaaewihcmsdvns imba iUit: tTiker, 

A.t>, 42 Ureet itemmc in Egwt. 

(jyo Famkic throughoiit India, 

'8yq TTnlvcmal famine. 

<141, JOii Gmit ifaniines in ’Indto, in-wlanh entisB-pSOviemBs 
and'ioy} were dqiop-ulatcd anti 4nan svos tfrivsn to oantti' 
balism. 

1005 Famine in Kngland. 

1016 Famine throughout Eurogic. 

lotj4-fo72 Seven years’ famine in Ektypt, 
li48-ii'5g Fluven years' fuirinoiiii Ihiua. 
jabf IJnivursal famine. 

1344-134y Great famine in India, when the Mogul emperor 
wa.s unable to obtain the nece.ssaries'for his house¬ 
hold. The famine oontiiiutd for yeas and 
thousands .upon tlsousands of (pagple psitishod^ 
want. 

,1396-1407 The Dmga tlevi famine in India, lasting tWiilve 
years. 

0*586 fi'annine in'Bnjfiand which gonre Bue foSbe Floor luoav | 
eystam. 

.tOCii F4«niuc ill Judift, .wliep Aot.a drop lol rain fgU for 
two vuar.s. 

1769-1770 Great lamtne'tn ®engtfl, when a thW eff the -popu- I 
(lation (io.aof>,<>oo'tpe(mtt) ({teiiahed. 

TgBg The Gbnhsa lanuneua (fciiiia, >whieh-«wtQ«ided ,fr«iui 
the eastern ,edgc of . the Biawrss htavipce 1,0 
Lahore and Jammu. 

■3790-1792 The Doji B.ara, or'sfcuH famine, dn flndin,-oo-^ihlied 
because the .ipoople'iilial dn .sucii inunhw (that I 

Ikbey (KBttW n«t henhwiod- tAscordiftgitQ.jtsiyji^on 1 
,this--»tas-OBe,ci£ thfiAbYsrestiismiBes isver.k^jowij. 
It extended over "die whole of Bombay into i 
‘Hytlerabnfl.nnd sWeatofl-Pfae na ht h em diowetB of 
Madras, dhelitf 'awd« vitase (fiat oposed ><UH»g i 
this la wia s Ai) ^4i(«s- 
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-Jhtonse faouigSj ih .Jlhrth-JKwt.fBrpTiness .jtllftiitod 
Provitwea) pf India.; 8B0,o<»jperishsd. 

TaminelttTrfflland, dueto'the'fwhire af'the patito- 
■wxp. GMBW’WSM'Smade^ MrlMMWt MbdtMt- 
ilnrJtD ifio.onD.ooD. 

(BwSae ip aiflrt}i-Wf»strt(»dia. * 

^ H a m i ne imJaeng^^mdPriiaa; {inejDiiUiQnrpeffshad- 

Intense famine la ^jp'uthna; one miHlon ’and a 
•half 'perished. 'Tke Tjosmnnneitt •’iBl^setd ^the 
pMicy f of.saiKiBg fMfe. 

ilfntaim (In a«b«r, .asdis. i^ovfHqnKmt salipf sa 
nx«ess4)f the Acede rd 

Famine in Bombay, TttaBms and .‘Mysen*; ttve 
atiUiona periSh. '.WiHefhHnfSiciest. 

I'Semc ifamine in inotth ShSos. iKlmsiaad a.^tidf 
tmlUioas-esid torhaMeipsiftend. 

Famine in China. 

Famine in "Russia. 

Famine in India. ‘ Oavemmet t t'pd K cy-’ef (ta^togfifo 
’SuccesSfttl. lUansianiUDUm'flMdifgsaunio. 

Famine lin ,India. .One .miUMa ;pt(t^e pegished, 
-Estimated loss iodndia,4a943CK44>«o. ,Xhc.govarh- 
•ment spent ;^io,Qoo,ooo,on 4 'ellef, and at one time 
•these were 4;5oo,iooo jee^e'en'^ntlWf-tfoflcs. 

Batnioe ifariRitssia. 


lAwwad in' .XHttrB.-eddMhtg ax its itropicdl .'sitacdm iciid iti 
ateost reatiie itapeDdanae upon 'Mm mmooMi vuik, iadk ik 
'inomfliabie'thtm tuvi otiar cDnmry iB«iiciwaddsto'anq> fs&iaas, 
'Which I upon (oosuiDnitiatptn.’kdaikMdnB. Bawty gteg- ac a ^ asi t 
I ram in Srtdia do fHture an odraadaut tiianwst rtf lit mat 


leMOdyidiotributddoitvtr'ftliB whale xnuatiy-; ibatrasmuntMtarsaf 
' faitt itto. fl sHi rifairtin n ik i»o mnf s e p ubkI imp f unwBWiu tfast oveix' 

' yoBT Bine ’Xlin^ ’miSm iknm iksafiuiiBitt /aaiithffl. in ifnt, 

' f«aaaien,tto4iU ifttailK«ndipinpnes,sgatd<inic in)ktdiapaiid<k a 
I ptidjkm’eotrecknn'iwtohsix'fl^smniaricane'ifttrtiDa ofiihatmat 
ana. -She paqik kqund'aawMiniyraptmiiigaiituhiim, oiAttha 
I IwtBnt k •ao wndafy udntw)^ ihy m 'tin#e ■ aiBMiuu n iddiina, 
tint fitheresrair m'tkitl ifidune mom ibe dnoilkiB Bahawer lis 
' iiaondinfily^tanyaa tmt-aif'mail add uoaaiiaaaitsaf 'wbkt ier 
t h m kkat e ywff. flkeippKdiim ktthnuns'allaicbfBn^oyinaBt, 
rather than lack of foud. ahHuBduiBfthne.ipadlafB lOnualigMly 
' i;idanMcd-|Miie,.kitt'iiKmni|pli^d bhkurtr' hMfaa>i9in>nW'l.tp 
hi^ k. akeiprcttaniis att iy -auiK hlifateadtraim'diua:' awtiby ste 
Bb^sh jAdOt ifaawsysMni. £ve(^ yemkilSn^ndraqmaTTrate 
oliwiiia(^>^ai«0(i iitoBiieatWrfdii aipapidaiien aCtto'aiiBisBB'; 
ddatelkfkarfyim'lmiW ad Sfhddaal ywr’ki iBllia-ttMkj;{ 3 o;doa(aoo 
arciaps^'OR' a;pafdbclbai «f .gsDaDiliasb. 

Sm M iM g. 'B i e m to yoaarmindiBatqinmdiialTihtaiivakj’Tftifadi 
tam 'bnn ibeM to >i>e lin oiliie my tdOpoMlalt tin tfae-itmttspiit 
petiad. fhavy tfifve xr itm yuan ttbe kimnl -dcasnity widens 
Its Mfsa ihnd ihcoenKS «iKcagaisai rkmaie; eypry £hy .or n 
luNidted 'y ms'wkfleipiByjBiiofls.st'e.taviitlstcd} ibm idf 'life •becomes 
vridupmad, and la ^gflmt famine ns ,t<ta«rd»<i. jn the .140 ysaip 
suwe WanefatHastiugskitmtsd Bdituh puk ipAwiia, tbece-lptMe 
bsenmneteeniiamineS'itRdtfitfeiSestarpfieaiyfities- ^ the fieiiisd 
peecediag Bsitish -sule Abe aeco;^ 'batie 'Bot ’heen -so -wall -pre- 
serreh, lout (there isfunpleievidkiQefto.^ioW'ithat'iwine was just 
as frequent dn >ite uncidoitce lond iafinkely more deadly .in iits 
• e^ts under the native 'nalons «f kahia. 1« -the ^great -Bep^al 
fommerof a769-i77q,4hhiah (eecuiiredisboetly (dfter tthe'fouadaUon 
of EBeitiki.'rHie, imt^ndiile-lke nativie efhekis Awre-still-in ^'W0r, 
a ahwd’uf itbe popnlatunk’dr itenitnikiews «ut-4if -thiety -millions, 
pm^d. Jitoin tbk it may be ^ustned what (aeourred in the 
oeatuflies-under iMqgtdrrale, whonriior ymns tlhflre wns no.raiit, 
when /iwnifie (knteil ifor (tk^, -four bt itwelve years, and «ntim 
cities were left without an inhabitant. In the famine of ,^90,1, 
the twpistKif -urqapf years, -.the ikws-uf rli,k jo 4ktiick .was 

3 % ribs pqii^WoK -AlNk^i ^ ii % lid 

farnweiPfrf^i/W- 

fFhe statute gvlats «f sow ,*» ftave jpa^ gtp .qffort .to 
relk'vje 1ilte-fWflfeiW@gs iof,<(b^^j/ 5 gtS,,gi 4 ^ Qf,|qm«ie; -wd 
onen ^dowp (to piSbd 4 ib« |l)Ptist.,gByeia^ent np 
iWWk.jRplky. (that-r)?edr the Axglcetii^ '4^ 

ppbHc..#ti«PikkS, -.aBd -tbe -pqiPTOSSiiim -pjjesidefi ,qj*r,, 53 y ^ 
ilkpe (Qtwbeil laid^dwsn 4^ il;i(9;ts ,uppp .yi^b^qh ^seflHjsnt 

kwwp^alifff 

the (bwaae .jpnihc^id -flf saivipg .ftvgty f WsiUp .pp|i|gs 
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enunciated. In the Behar famine of 1874 this principle was even 
carried to an extreme, the cost was enormous, and the people 
were in danger of being pauperized. The resulting reaction 
caused a regrettable loss of life in the Madras and Bombay 
famine of 1876-1878; and the Famine Commission of 1880, 
followed by those of 1898 and 1901, laid down the principle that 
every possible life must be saved, but that the wages on relief 
works must be so regulated in relation to the market rate of 
wages as not to undermine the independence of the people. The 
experience gained in the great famines of 1898 and 1901 has been 
garnered by these commissions, and stored up in the “ famine 
codes ” of each Separate province, where rules are provided for 
the treatment of famine directly a crop failure is seen to be 
probable. The first step is to open test works; and directly 
they show the necessity, regular relief works are established, 
in which the people may earn enough to keep them from starva¬ 
tion, until the time comes to sow the next crop. 

As a result of the severe famine of 1878-1879, Lord Lytion's 
government instituted a form of insurance against famine known 
as the Famine Insurance Grant. A sum of Rs. 1,500,000 was 
to be yearly set aside for purposes of famine relief. This scheme 
has been widely misunderstood ;• it has been assumed that an 
entirely separate fund was created, and that in years when 
the specified sum was not paid into this fund, the purpose of the 
government was not carried out. But Sir John Strachey, 
the author <%f the scheme, explains in his book on India that 
the original intention was nothing more than the annual applica¬ 
tion of surplus revenue, of the indicated amount, to purposes 
of famine relief; and that when the country was free from 
famine, this sum should be regularly devoted to the discharge 
of debt, or to the prevention of debt which would otherwise 
have been incurred for the construction of railways and canals. 
The sum of ij crores is regularly set aside for this purpose, 
and is devoted as a rule to the construction of potective irriga¬ 
tion works, and for investigating and preparing new projects 
falling under the head of protective works. 

The measures by which the government of India chiefly 
endeavours to reduce the liability of the country to famine are 
the promotion of railways; the extension of canal and well 
irrigation; the reclamation of waste lands, with the establish¬ 
ment of fuel and fodder reserves; the introduction of agricultural 
improvements ; the multiplication of industries ; emigration ; 
and finally the improvement where necessary of the revenue and 
rent systems. In times of famine the function of the railways 
in distributing the grain is just as important as the function of the 
irrigation-canals in increasing the amount grown. There is 
always enough grain within the boundaries of India for the needs 
of the people ; the only difficulty is to transport it to the tract 
where it is required at a particular moment. Owing to the ex¬ 
tension of railways, in the famines of 1898 and 1901 there was 
never any dearth of food in any famine-stricken tract; and the 
only difficulty was to find enough rolling-stock to cope yith the 
demand. Irrigation protects large tracts against famine, and 
has immensely increased the wheat output of the Punjab ; the 
Irrigation Commission of J903 recommended the addition of 
million acres to the irrigated area of India, and that recommenda¬ 
tion is being carried out at an annual cost of millions sterling 
for twenty years, but at the end of that time the list of works 
that will return a lucrative interest on capital will be practically 
exhausted. Local conditions do not make irrigation everywhere 
possible. 

As five-sixths of the whole population of India are dependent 
Upon the land, any failure of agriculture becomes a nationd 
calamity. If there were more industries and manufactures in 
India, the dependence on the land would not be so great and the 
liability to lack of occupation would not be so uniform in any 
particular district. The remedy for this is the extension of 
factories and home industries ; but European capital is difficult 
to obtain in India, and the native capitalist prefers to hoard his 
ruMes. The extension of industries, therefore, is a work of time. 

It is sometimes alleged by native Indian politicians that famines 
are growing worse under British rule, because India is becoming 


exhausted by an excessive land revenue, a civil service too 
expensive for her needs, military expenditure on imperial objects, 
and the annual drain of some £15,000,000 for “ home charges.” 
The reply to this indictment is that the British land revenue is 
£16,000,000 annually, whereas Aurangzeb’s over a smaller area, 
allowing for the difference in the value of the rupee, was' 
£110,000,000; though the Indian Civil Service is expensive, 
its cost is more than covered by the fact that India, under 
British guarantee, obtains her loans at 3J % as against jo % 
or more paid by native rulers ; though India has a heavy military 
burden, she pays no contribution to the^ British navy, which 
protects her seaboard from invasion; the drain of the home 
charges cannot be very greet, as India annually absorbs 6 millions 
sterling of the precious metals ; in 1899-1900, a year of famine, 
the net imports of gold and silver were 130 millions. Finally, 
it is estimated by the census commissioners that in the famine of 
1901 three million people died in the native states and only one 
million in British territory. 

See Cornelius Walford, " On the Famines of the World, Past and 
Present " {Journal of the Statistical Socitty, 1878-1879); Romesh 
C. Dutt, Famines in India (iqoo); Robert Wallace, Famine in 
India (1900); George Campbell, Famines in India (1769-1788); 
Chronological List of Famines for all India (Madras Administration 
Report, 18S3); J. C. Geddes, Administrative Experience in Former 
Famines (1874); Statistical Atlas of India {1895); F. H. S. Mere- 
wether, Through the Famine Districts of India (1898) ; G. W. Forrest, 
The Famine in India (1898); E. A. B. Hodgetts, In the Trai'h of the 
Russian Famine (1892); W. B. Stoveni, Through Famine-stricken 
Russia (1892); Vaughan Nash, The Great Famine (1900); Lady 
Hope, Sir Arthur Cotton (igoo); Lord Curton in India (1905); 
T. W. Holdemess, Narrative of the Famine of jSpd-eSgy {c. 8812 of 
1898); the Indian Famine Commission reports of 1880, 1898 and 
1900; report of the Indian Irrigation Commission {1901-1903) ; 
C. W. McMinn, Famine Truths, Half-Truths, Untruths (1902); 
Theodore Morison, Indian Industrial Organisation (1906), 

FAN (Lat. vannus; Ft. hertloil), in its usually restricted 
meaning, a light implement used for giving motion to the air 
in order to produce coolness to the face; the word is, however, 
also applied to the winnowing fan, for separating chaff from 
grain, and to various engineering appliances for ventilation, jkc. 
Veniilc^mtm and fiabdlum are names under which ecclesiastical 
fans are mentioned in old inventories. Fans for cooling the face 
have been in use in hot climates from remote ages. A bas-relief 
in the British Museum repre.sents Sennacherib with female 
figures carrying feather fans. They were attributes cf royalty 
along with horse-hair fly-flappers and umbrellas. Examples 
may be seen in plates of the Egyptian sculpture.s at Thebe,s 
and other places, and also in the ruins of Persepolis. In the 
museum of Boulak, near Cairo, a wooden fan handle showing 
holes for feathers is still preserved. It is from the tomb of Amen- 
hotep, of the i8th dynasty, 17th century B.c. In India fans 
were also attributes of men in authority, and sometimes .sacred 
emblems. A heart-shaped fan, with an ivory handle, of unknown 
age, and held in great veneration by the Hindus, was given to 
King Edward VJI. when prince of Wales. Large punkahs or 
screens, moved by a servant who does nothing else, are in 
common use in hot countries, and particularly India. 

Fans were used in the early middle ages to keep flics from the 
sacred elements during the celebrations of the Christian mysteries. 
Sometimes they were round, with hells attached—of silver or 
silver gilt. Notices of such fans in the ancient records of St 
Paul’s, London, Salisbury cathedral and many other churches 
exist still. For these purposes they are no longer used in the 
Western church, though they are retained in some Oriental rites. 
The large feather fans, however, are still carried in the state 
processions of the supreme pontiff in Rome, though not used 
during the celebration of the mass. The fan of Queen Theodo- 
linda (7th century) is still preserved in the treasury of the 
cathedral of Monza. Fans made part of the bridal outfit, df 
mmdus muliebris, of Roman ladies. 

Folding fans had their ori^ in Japan, and were imported 
thence to China. They were m the shape still used—a segment 
of a circle of paper pasted on a light radiating framework of 
bamboo, and variously decorated, some in colours, others of 
white paper on which verses or sentences are written. It is a. 
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compliment b China to bvite a friend or distinguished guest 
to write some sentiment on your fan as a memento of any special 
occasion, and this practice has continued. A fan that has some 
celebrity in France was presented by the Chinese ambassador to 
the comtesse de Clauzel at the coronation of Napoleon I. in 
1804. When a site was given m 1635, on an artificial island, 
for the settlement of Portuguese merchants in Nippo in Japan, 
the space was laid out m the form of a fan as emblematic of an 
object agreeable for general use. Men and women of every rank 
both in China and Japan carry fans, even artisans using them 
with one hand while working with the other. In China they are 
often made of carved ivory, the sticks being plates very thin and 
sometimes carved on both sides, the intervals between the carved 
parts pierced with astonishing delicacy, and the plates held 
together by a ribbon. The Japanese moke the two outer guards 
of the stick, which cover the others, occasionally of beaten iron, 
extremely thm and light, damascened with gold and other metals. 

Fans were used by Portuguese ladies in the 14th century, 
and were well known in England before the close of the reign 
of Richard II. In France the inventory of Charles V. at the end 
of the 14th century mentions a folding ivory fan. They were 
brought into general use m that country by Catherine de’ 
Medici, probably from Italy, then in advance of other countries 
in all matters of personal luxury. The court ladies of Henry 
VIII.’s reign in England were used to handling fans. A lady in 
the “ Dance of Death ” by Holbein holds a fan. Queen Elizabeth 
is painted with a round feather fan m her portrait at Gorham- 
bury ; and as many as twenty-seven are enumerated in her 
inventory (1606). Coryat, the English traveller, in 1608 describes 
them os common in Italy. They also became of general use 
from that time in Spain. In Italy, France and Spam fans had 
special conventional uses, and various actions in handling them 
grew into a code of signals, by which ladies were supposed to 
convey hints or signals to admirers or to rivals in society. A 
paper in the Spectator humorously proposes to establish a 
regular drill for these purposes. 

The chief seat of the European manufacture of fans during 
the 17th century was Paris, where the sticks or frames, whether 
of wood or ivory, were made, and the decorations painted on 
mounts of very carefully prepared vellum (incorrectly called 
chicken skin) — a material stronger and tougher than paper, 
which breaks at the folds. Paris makers exported fans unpainted 
to Madrid and other Spanish cities, where they were decorated 
by native artists. Many were exported complete; of old fans 
called Spanish a great number were in fact made in France. 
Louis XIV. issued edicts at various times to regulate the manu¬ 
facture. Besides fans mounted with parchment, Dutch fans of 
ivory were imported into Paris, and decorated by the heraldic 
painters in the process called “ Vernis Martin,” after a famous 
carriage painter and inventor of colourless lac varnish. Fans of 
this land belonging to Queen Victoria and the baroness de 
Rothschild were exhibited in 1870 at Kensington. A fan of the 
date of 1660, representing sacred subjects, is attributed to 
Philippe de Champagne, another to Peter Oliver in England in 
the 17th century. Cano de Arevalo, a Spanish painter of the 
17th century, devoted himself to fan painting. Some harsh 
expressions of Queen Christina to the young ladies of the French 
court are said to have caused an increased ostentation in the 
splendour of their fans, which were set with jewels and mounted 
in gold. Rosalba Carriers was the name of a fan painter of 
celebrity in the 17th century, Le Brun and Romonelli were 
much employed during the same period. Klingstet, a Dutch 
artist, enjoyed a considerable reputation in the latter part of 
the 17th and the first thirty years of the i8th century. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes drove many fan-makers 
out of France to Holland and England. The trade in England 
was well established under the Stuart sovereigns. Petitions 
were addressed by the fan-makers to Charles II. against the im¬ 
portation of fans from India, and a duty was levied upon such 
fans in consequence. This importation of Indian fans, according 
to Savary, extended also to France. During the reign of Louis 
XV. carved Indian and China fans displaced to some extent those 
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formerly imported from Italy, whidi had been painted on 
swanskin parchment prepared with various perfumes. 

During the i8th century all the luxurious ornamentation of 
the day was bestowed on fans as far as they cqpld display it. 
The sticks were made of mother-of^arl or ivory, carved with 
extraordinary skill in France, Italy, England and other countries. 
They were painted from designs of Boucher, Watteau, Lancret 
and other “ genre ” painters; Hubert, Rau, Chevalier, Jean 
Boquet, Mme. Virit^, are known as fan-painters. These fashions 
were followed in most countries of Europe, with certain national 
differences. Taffeta and silk, as well as fine parchment, were 
used for the mounts. Little circles of glass were let into the 
stick to be looked through, and small telescopic glasses were 
sometimes contrived at the pivot of the stick. They were 
occasionally mounted with the finest point lace. An interesting 
fan (belonging to Madame de Thiac in France), the work of Le 
Flamand, was presented by the municipality of Dieppe to Marie 
Antoinette on the birth of her son the dauphin. From the time 
of the Revolution the old luxury expended on fans died out. 
Fine examples ceased to be exported to England and other 
countries. The painting on them represented scenes or per¬ 
sonages connected with political events. At a later period fan 
mounts were often prints coloured by hand. The events of the 
day mark the date of many examples found in modem collections. 
Among the fan-makers of modern days the names of Alexandre, 
Duvelleroy, Fayet, Vanier became well known in ?aris; and 
the designs of Charles Conder (1868-1909) have brought his 
name to the front in this art. Painters of distinction often 
design and paint the mounts, the best designs being figure 
subjects. A great impulse was given to the manufacture and 
painting of fans in England after the exhibition which took place 
at South Kensington in 1870. Modem collections of fans take 
their date from the emigration of many noble families from 
France at the time of the Revolution. Such objects were given 
as souvenirs, and occasionally sold by families in straitened 
circumstances. A large number of fans of all sorts, principally 
those of the 18th century, French, English, German, Italian, 
Spanish, &c., have been bequeathed to the South K^ington 
(Victoria and Albert) Museum. 

The sticks of folding fans are called in French brins, the two 
outer guards panaches, and the mount feuille. 

See also Blondel, Histoire des iventails (1875) ; Octave Uzaime, 
L'iveniail (1882); and especially G. Wooliscroft Rhead, History 0) 
the Fan {igog). (J. H. P.*) 

FANCY (a shortened form, dating from the 15th century, of 
“ fantasy,” which is derived through the O. Fr. fantasie, modem 
fantaisie, from the Latinized form of the Gr. ipavratria, i^vra^ttv, 
tpaCvdv, to show), display, showing forth, as a philosophical 
term, the presentative power of the mind. The word “ fancy ” 
and the older form “ fantasy,” which is now chiefly used poetic¬ 
ally, was in its early application synonymous with imagination, 
the mental faculty of creating representations or images of 
things not present to the senses ; it is more usually, in this sense, 
applied to the lighter forms of the imagination. “ Fancy ” also 
commonly means inclination, whim, caprice. The more learned 
form “ phantasy,” as also such words as “ phantom ” and 
“ phantasm,” is chiefly confined to visionary imaginings. 

FANG (Fan, Fanwe, Panwk, Pahouin, Paouen, Mpancwe), 
a powerful African people occupying the Gabun district north 
of the Ogow6 river in French Congo. Their name means “ men.” 
They call themselves Pa'we, Fa“we and Fu“ with highly 
nasalized n. They are a finely-made race of chocolate colour ; 
some few are very dark, but these are of slave origin. They have 
bright expressive oval faces with prominent cheek-bones. Man^ 
of them file their teeth to points. Their hair, which is woolly, is 
worn by the women long, reaching below the nape of the neck. 
The men wear it in a variety of shapes, often building it up over 
a wooden base. The growth of the hair appears abundant, but 
that on the face is usually removed. Little clothing is worn; 
the men wear a bark waist-cloth, the women a plantain girdle, 
sometimes with a bustle of dried grass. A chief wears a leopard’ 
skin round the shoulders. Both sexes tattoo and naint the body, 
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tuid delight in ornament* of every kind. The men, whose sole 
occupations arc fighting and hunting, all carry arms—mudtets, 
spears for throwing and stabbing, and curious thri^wing-knives 
with blades bjoader than they are lung. Instead of bows and 
arrows they use crossbow.s made of ebony, with which they hunt 
apes and birds. In battle the Fang used to carry elephant hide 
shields ; these have apjjurently been discarded. 

When first mci by T. E. Bowdich (1815) the Paamways, as he 
calls the Fang, were an inland people inhabiting the hilly plateaus 
north of the Ogowe affluents. Now they have become the 
neighbours of the Mpongwe {q.v.) of Glass and Libreville on the 
Komo river, while south of the Gabun they have reached the sea 
at several points. Their original home is probably to be placed 
somewhere near the Congo. Their language, aocording to Sir 
R. Burton, is soft and sweet and a contrast to their harsh voices, 
and the vocabularies collected prove it to he of the Bantu- 
Negroidjlinguistic family. W. Winwood Reade {Skekh Book, i. 
p, 108) states that “ it is like Mpongwe (a pure Bantu idiom) 
cut in half; for instance, njim (gorilla) in Mpongwe is «;i in 
Fun.” The pliural of the tribal name is formed in the usual 
Bantu way, Ba-Fang. 

Morally the Fang arc superior to the negro. Mary Kingsley 
writes; “ The Fan is full of fire, temper, intelligence and go, very 
teachable, rather difficult to manage, quick to take offence, and 
utterly indifferent to human life.” This latter characteristic 
has made rtic Fang dreaded by all their neighbours. They are 
noted cannibals, and ferocious in nature. Prisoners are badly 
treated and are often allowed to starve. The Fang are always 
fighting, but Ute battles are not bloody. After the fall of two 
or three warriors the bodies are dragged off to be devoured, and 
their friends disperse. Burton says that their cannibalism is 
limited to the consumption of slain enemies; that the sick arc 
not devoured; and that the dead are decently buried, except 
slaves, whose bodies arc thrown into the forest, Mary Kingsley, 
on the other hand, believed their cannibalism was not limited. 
She writes: ” The Fan is not a cannibal fur sacrifielal motives, 
like tlie negro. He will cat bis next door neighbour's relation and 
sell Ills own deceased to his next dour neiglibour in return, but 
he does not buy slaves and fatten them up for his table aa some 
of the middle Con^o tribes do. He has no slaves, no prisuner.s 
of war, no cemclcnes, so you must draw your own conclusions.” 
Among certain tribes the aged alone are permitted to eat human 
flesh, which is kAoo for all others. There is no doubt that the 
cannibalism of the Fang is diminishing before the advance of 
civilization. Apart from their ferocity, the Fang are an agreeable 
and industrious people. They are skilful workers in iron and 
have a curious coinage called bikti^ litUe .irnn imitation axeheads 
tied up in bundles colled niel, ten to a Bundle ; these are used 
chiefly in the purchase of wives. They are energetic traders and 
are skilled in pottery and in gardening. Thck religion appears 
to be a combination of primitive animism and ancestor worship, 
with a belief in sympatJietic magic. 

BiaLiooKSPiiy. — Paul du ChailUi, Explorations in Eifmatmai 
A frica-[l86i) ; Sir H. Burton, “ A Day with the Pans,” Trensactiutu 
0/ Ethnukigicul Societv, new serie.s, vok. 3-4 ; Mary Kingsley, Travtk 
in West Africa (1807); Oscar Lenz, Skizien aus West Africa (1878); 

R. £. Dennett, Notes on the Folklore of the Fjort (i8<j8) ; William 
Winwood Keadc, The Afrioetn Sketch Book (1873) ; aiiii (cliie^) 
A. It, Bennett, ” Ethnogranlucal Notes on the Fong,” Journ. Anthr, 
tnst. N.S., ii. p. 00, audX. Martron in Anthropos, t. i. (1906).lasc. 4. 

FAKO (one. Fanum Fortunae, q.v.), a town and episcopal see 
of the Marches, Italy, in the province of Pesaro and llrbino, 
8 m. S.E. of the furmer by rail, and 46 ft. above Sea-level, on 
the N.E. coast of Italy. Pop. (i9oi), town 10,535, commune 
^730. The cathedral has a 1 3th century portal, but the interior 
is unimportant. The vestibule of S. Francesco contains the 
tombs of .so.nie members of tlie Malatesta family. S. G-oce and 

S. Maria Nuova contain works by Giovanni Santi, tlie father of 
Raphael j the latter has also two works by Perugino, the predella 
nf one of which w .attrihuled to Raphael. S. Agostino contains 
a painting of S. Angelo Custode (“ the Guardian Angel ”), which 
is the subject of a poem by Robert Browning. The fine Gothic 
Palazzo della Itagionc (tzpp) has been converted into a theatre, 


The palace of the Malatesta, with fuse portica and Goddc 
windows, was much damaged by an earthijuake in 1874. S. 
Michele, built against the a^ of Augustus, is an early Renais¬ 
sance building (2475-1490), probayy by Matteo Nuzio of Fano, 
with an ornate portal. The fai^ade has an interesting relief 
showing the colonnade added by Constantine as an upper storey' 
to the arch of Augustus and removed in 1463. 

Fano in the middle ages passed through various political 
vkassittides, and in the 14th century beemne subject to the 
Malatesta, In 1458 Pius II. added it to the states of the Church. 
Julius II. estahlislied here in 1514 the first printing press with 
movable Arabic type. The harbour was restored by Paul V, 
but is now unimportant. 

FAN8HAWE, SIR RICHARD, Bart. (1608-1666), English poet 
and ambassador, son of Sir Henry Fanshawe, remembrancer of 
the exchequer, of Ware Park, Hertfordshire, and oi Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Smith or Smythe, was bom early in June 
1608, and was educated in Cripplegate by the famous school¬ 
master, 'J'homas Farnaby, In November 1623 he was admitted 
fellow-commoner of Jesus College, Cambridge, and in January 
1626 he entered the Inner Temple; but the study of the law 
being distasteful to him, he travelled in France and Spain. 
On his return, an aaomplished linguist, in 1635, he was appomted 
.secretary to the English embassy at Madrid under Lord Aston. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War be joined the king, and while at 
Oxford in 1644 married Anne, daughter of Sir John Harrison of 
Balls, Hertfordshire. About the same tine lie was appointed 
secretary at war to the prince of Wales, with whom he set out 
ui 1645 for the western counties, Scilly, and afterwards Jersey, 
He compounded in 1646 with the parliamcjrtaiy authorities, 
and was allowed to live in London till October 1647, visiting 
Charles I. at Hampton Court. In 2647 he published his transla¬ 
tion of the Pastor Fidv of Guarini, which he reissued in 1648 
with the addition of several other poem*, origmal and translated. 
Ill 1648 he was appointed treasurer to the navy under Prince 
Rupert. In November of this year he waa in Irriand, where he 
actively engaged in the royalist cause till the spring uf 1650, 
when he was despatched by Charles IL on a mission to obtain 
help from Spain. This was refused, and he Joined Charles in 
Scotland as secretary. On tlie and of September 1650 be had 
been created a baronet. He acoonpunied Chaties in the expedi¬ 
tion into England, and was token prieototr at the battle of 
Woncester on tlie 3rd uf September 1651. After a confinement 
of Mine weeks at Whitehall, he was aliowtid, with restrictiona, 
and under the supervision of tlie authioritwa, to choose his own 
place of residence. He published in 1652 his Selected Parts aj 
Horace, a translation remarkable for its fidelity, felicity and 
eleganca. In 1654 be completed translationB of two of the 
comedies of the Spanish poet Antemio de Mendoza, which were 
' publidwd after his death, Quercr per solo querer : to Love ortlf 
far Love’s Sake, in 1670, and Fiestas de Aranjnee in 3671. But 
the great labour of his retirement was the tianslatiuD. ck thi 
Lusiad, by Camoens, published in 1655. It is in uttava rima, 
with the tramilatkin prefixed to k of the Latin poem Furm 
Petroniensis. In 165S he published a Latin version of the 
Failhftd Shepherdess of Fletcher. 

' In April 1659 Fanshawe left Englind for Paris, re-entered 
Charles's service, and accompanied him to England at the 
Restoration, but was not offered any place in the adminktration. 

' In 1661 be was returned to parliament for the university ol 
Cambridge, and the same year was sent to Portugal to negotiatt 
the marriage between Charles IL and the infanta. In jaiwary 
1662 he was made a privy councillor of Ireland, ami was appointee 
ambassador again to Portugal in. August, wfam be lemamed till 
August 166.3. sworn a privy oounciMor of England-on 

the ist of October. In January 1664 he was.jentias ambassadti 
to Spain, and arrived at Cadiz in Fohruaity of that year. He 
signed the first draft of a treaty on the a 7th of December, whicl 
offered advantageous concessions to English trade, but of which 
one condition was that it should be confirmed by hk governmert 
befor* a certain date, In January 1666 Fanshawe went to Lisbon 
to procure the adh^nce of Portugal to this agreement. Ht 
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ristunied JiJ»ost 

iffljnodifttely recallfid by. OlkrewifiW W tb*- Rifl# be lw4 . 
exceeded his iartrueftoni* Ifc died vejy sbortiy afterwards ; 
before leaving Jkdrid, oa- the a^th of June id66. He had a , 
family of fourteoR children, of who» five only sarvived him, 
•Richard, the youngest, suceewjmf w lecowi baronet and. dying 
unmarried in 1694, 

As a translator, vhetber {torn the Itaiiea, Latin, Portuipe^ 
or Spanish, Fa]ishaii« b«s a ctmtidecel^ reputation. His 
P(xstor Fido and his Lusiad have not been superseded by later 
scholars, and his rendering of the latter is praised by Southey 
and Sir Richard Hurton. As an original poet also the few verses 
he 1 ms left are sufficient evidence of exceptional literary talent. 

Authorities.— Memoirs of Lady Fimskawf^ written in and 
pnNiahed 1829 (from au inaccurate transcript); these were re¬ 
printed from tile orimnal maniuflcrii>t and edited iiy II. C. Fanshawe 
(JLoiulon, 1907); article in the Diet, of Nat. Biuoraphv and autlioritira 
(here quoted ; BivgrapJiia Bril. (Kippis) ; Ori^hud Letters of Sir 
B, F. (2 vols., 1724), the earlier edhfon of 1702 with portrait being 
only vol. 1 . of this odition; Notts Gemtiogical and Historical Of the 
Fanshawe Family (1868-1872); faaorai sermon by H. Baghbaw; 
Nicholas Papers (Cjimden Society); Quarterly Review, xxvii. 1 ; 
Macmillan's Mag. Ivii. 279; Camoen's IJfe and Lnsiad.s, by Sir F, 
Burton, i. 13.5; Clarendon’s Stale Papers, Calendars of State Papers, 
Autabiographv and Hist, of the Rebellion ; Athenaeum (1S83), i. 121; 
Add. MSS. British Museum, 15,228 (poems); Hurl. MSS. Brit, 
A/«s. 7010 (letters), (P. C. Y.) 

PANTAN, a form erf gambling highly popular among the 
Cliinesc. The game is simple. A square is marked in the centre 
of an ordinary table, or a square piece of metal is laid on .it, 
the sides lieing marked i, a, 3 and 4. The banker puts an the 
table a double handful of small ooin.s—in China cash”—or 
similar articles, which he covers with a metal bowl. The players 
bet on the numbers, setting their stakes on the side of the square 
which bears the number selected. When all have staked, the 
bowl it removed, and the banker or croi^ier with a small stick 
removes coins from the heap, f(»ax at a time, tUl the final bsctoli 
is reached. If it contains four coins, the backer of No. 4-skins; 
it three, tl« backer of No, 3 wins, and so on, Twenty^fivc per 
cent is deducted from the stake fey the bamker, and the winner 
receives five times the amonnt of his stake thas reduced, in 
Macao, the Monte Garb of China, play goes on day and night, 
every day of the week, and beta can be made ftoitt 5 cants to 
500 dollars, which are ihie hmita, 

Pantan is also the iwm* of a' cart gam, ptayed with on 
ortinary pack, by a*iy number of playere up to eight. I'he 
deal decided, the cardsi are dealt sin^, ainy that are left over 
forming a stuek, and being pOaeed face dowmmrts on thc table. 
Bach player contributes a fixed stake or “ante;” The first 
player can cnterif’he'hBsaniace'; if he has not'hepays an “ awee” 
and takes a cart fr«B tha steOk’; the secnml player k then 
ealled upon and' aet.s simdady tafi on ace is pk^^ed, This (and 
the other aces w<hw pk»)s»(|l) ia putt faeo upwards on the taWe; 
and the piles are buile up frtm' (h* me to the kmg; The pool 
gneato the pbrw'wrffe first gtts<rid uf all'hiscart*. If a player 
{Hits to play. Wing a playable cart, he is- fined the amount 
ef'tSieante for evwy cart in'tfeaKJthcrpleyert’ hands. 

PMTASIA (Italian for “ fantasy,” a causing to be sem, 
ffeMn’Greek, to show), a nanne in<muMC'SioiMl)itme Ifensely 

used fbr a compo^isn which has liwle strecUarid' fevm, and 
appears to be on hnprtreizafion'; and also for a oombmttion' or 
medley of familiar aiirs cwmeeted togetherwith-originaJ pocseges 
of more or less brilliance. The w^, however, was originaHy 
applied to more formal compositions, ba!.sed on the mrrtrigal, 
for several instruments. Fantasias appear as distinct com¬ 
positions in Bach’s works, and also joined to a fugue, as in the 
“ Great Fantask and Fttgne ” in A minor, and the “ Fantasia 
cromatica” in I> minor. lirahms nsed the name for his shorter 
piano pieces. It is also applied to orchestral compositions “ not 
bng enough to be called symphonic poems and not formal 
enough to be called overtnre.s ” (Sir C. Hubert Parry, in Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, ed. 1906). The Italian word is still used in 
Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, with the meaning of " showing 
off,” for an acrobatic exhibition of horsemanship by the Arabs. 
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1831 he tm ipwiicatedigtlip rcyolutiopaiy ipove^ento^ 
hy Giro Menctti (see Fk4N6i6_ W.. of MQdepa)^, asd Vfis cop* 
demned to deatU and hangsd in e%y, hut escaped to rrance< 
where he waa given an appointment in the Fripich corps o{ 
engiueers. In 1833 he took part in Maiziuni’s abortive attempt 
to invade Savoy, and in 1833 he went to Spain to serve in Queen 
Cliristina’s army against the Garlists. Jhere be renoained for 
thirteen years, distmguishing himself in battle and rising to a 
high staff appointment, But on the outbreak of the war between 
Piedmont and Austria in 1848 he hunriisd back to Italy, Md 
although at first his services were rejected both by the Pied* 
montose govemment and the Lonrbard provisional government; 
he was afterwards given the command of a Lombard brigade, 
In the general confusion following on Charles Albert’s defeat 
on the Mincio and his retreat to Milan, where the people row 
against the unliappy king, Fanti’s courage and tact saved the 
situation. He was elected member of the Piedmontese chamber 
in 1849, and on the renewal of the campaign he again commanded 
a Lombard brigade under General Ramorino. After the Pied* 
montese defeat at Novara (23rd of March) peace^was made, 
but a rising broke out at Genoa, and Fanti with great difficulty 
restrained liis Lombards from taking part in it, But he was 
suspected as a Mazzinian and a soldier of fortune by the h%hcc 
Piedmontese officers, and they insisted on lass being court* 
martiailed for his operations under Ramorino (who hud been 
tried and shot). Although lionourably acquitted, he was not 
employed again until tlie Crimean cxpetlirion of 1855, In the 
second Aiistrian war in 1859 Fanti commanded the and division, 
and costrihuted to the victories of Palestro, Magenta and Sot 
M artino. After the peace of Villafranca lie was sent to organiee 
the army of the Central Italian League (composed of the pro* 
visionaligoveraments of Tureany, Modena, Parma asid Romaf^a), 
and com'erted it in a few months into a well-drilled body of 
45,000 men, wlmse inaction was to be ready to intervene in the 
papal states on tW outlurcak of a revolution. - He showed 
atatesnaOTlihfl -qualities ia steering, a clear cousse between 
the exaggerated peudenoe of Banm Ricaaoh’, who. wished to 
recall the tneops fiDm the frontier, and the hnpwtuosity of 
Gsrifealdi, his MtandtisMommaad, 'fdtn - was amckats to invade 
Ronagnaipiieaia((niTely,eveB.Bt.the:riakel Austrian; ioberventioib 
Fanti’s fianrawss- led to Garibaldi’s sesigeetwn, In. Jantury 
i860 Fasid beesao niniater of war and rasdne- u^er .Cavour, 
and inowp ai a t ed the Leagunls arnty in that rt BiedaiOBt. In 
tba meanwhile'Garifealdi had invadrt Sicily wkh.his 'Ehfiueand) 
and King Viotor Easatnuiei decided ait. Irat that.he too.iraut 
intervene'; Fanti was given the child ocmaBBod of a strong 
Italian foisn which invaded the fiapal states, aeiacd Aoeona 
aad other fontteana,. and defeated itlm papal army -at Cnrteh 
fidardo, wheoB the ancniy’s. eammandcr,-GeMSEff iMnorKiftie, 
wes-captuied. in litmo’v^ks Fssrti had conquered thn.hfattnhn 
and Hathdansd takeaiafijOnoiprisonaB. WhentbetwingF entered 
Neapolitan tenatoiy the- king took the chief oortMand; with 
Fanti as (ffiief of the staff. After defeating a large Neapolitan 
fome at hhaM, and lOigaaizing the siegeiopeiatioas rosmd Gaeta; 
Fanti Tfturnedito-the war-offioesa’Train tscantyont important 
army nsfetms. His attilads in opposing the admission of 
Garibaldi’s 7000 officers into the re^kr army with their own 
grades made him the object of great unpopularity for a time, 
and ted to tt severe reprimand from Cavour. On the death of 
the latter (7th of J une i860 be resigned office and took commaniJ 
of'theVll. army corps. But his health had now broken down, 
and after four years’ suffering he died in Florence on the 5th of 
April 1865. His loss was greatly felt in the war of 1866. 

See Oarandini, Vita di M. Fanti (Verona, 1872); A, TA Giorgio, 
Jl Generate M. Fanti (Florence, 1906), . (L. V.-*) 

FANTI, a nation of Negroes, inhabiting part of the .seaboard 
Of the Gold Coast colony, British West Africa, and about ZD,ooei 
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iq. m. of the interior. They number about a million. They have 
many traditions of early migrations. It seems probable that the 
Fanti and Ashanti were originally one race, driven from the 
north-east towards the sea by more powexful races, possibly the 
ancestors of Fula and Haiisa. There are many words in Fanti 
for plants and animals not now existing in the country, but 
which abound in the Gurunsi and Moshi countries farther north. 
These regions have been always haunted by slave-raiders, urui 
possibly these latter may have influenced the exodus. At any 
rate, the Fanti were early driven into the forests from the open 
plains and slopes of the hills. The name Fanti, an English version 
of Mfanisi, is supposed to be derived from fan, a wild cabbage, 
and U, di or dz, to eat; the story being that upon the exile of the 
tribe the only available food was some such plant. They are 
divided into seven tribes, obviously totemic, and with rules as 
to exogamy still in force, (i) Kwonna, buffalo; (2) Elckwi, 
leopard ; (3) Eso, hush-cat; (4) Nikkma, dog; (5) Nnuna, 
parrot; (6) Ebradzi, lion ; and (7) Ahrutu, corn-stalk ; these 
names are obsolete, though the meanings are known. The tribal 
marks are three gashes in front of the ear on each side in a line 
parallel to the jaw-bone. The Fanti language has been associated 
by A. B. Ellis with the Ashanti speech as the principal descendant 
of an original language, possibly the Tshi (pronounced Tchwi), 
which is generally considered as the parent of Ashanti, Fanti, 
Akim, Akuaipim and modem Tshi. 

The average Fanti is of a dull brown colour, of medium height, 
with negroid features. Some of the women, when young, are 
quite pretty. The women use various perfumes, one of the most 
usual being prepared from the excrement of snakes. There are 
no special initiatory rites for the youthful Fanti, only a short 
seclusion for girls when they reach the marriageable age. 
Marriage is a mere matter of sale, and the maidens are tricked 
out in all the family finery and walk round the village to indicate 
that they are ready for husbands. The marriages frequently 
end in divorce. Polygamy is universally practised. The care of 
the children is left exclusively to the mothers, who are regarded 
by the Fanti with deep veneration, while little attention is paid 
to the fathers. Wives never eat with their husbands, but always 
with the children. The rightful heir in native law is the eldest 
nephew, i,e, the eldest sister’s eldest son, who invariably inherits 
wives, children and all property. As to tenure of land, the source 
of ownership of land is derived from the possession of the chief’s 
" stool,” which is, like the throne of a king, the .symbol of 
authority, and not even the chief can alienate the land from the 
stool. Females may succeed to property, but generally only 
when the acquisition of such property is the result of their 
succeeding to the stool of a chief. The Fanti are not permanent 
cultivators of the soil. Three or at most five years will cover 
the period during which land is continuously cultivated. The 
commonest native dishes are palm-oil chop, a bowl of palm oil, 
produced by boiling freshly ground palm nuts, in which a fowl 
or fish is then cooked; and fufu, “ white,” a boiled imash of 
yams or plantains. The Fanti have a taste for sharfcflesh, 
called locally “ stink-fish.” It is sliced up and partly sun-dried, 
and is eaten in a putrid state. The Fanti are skilful sailqrs 
and fishermen, build excellent canoes, and are expert weavers. 
Pottery and goldsmithery are trades also followed. Their 
religion is fetishism, every Fanti having his own “ fetish ” or 
familiar spirit, but there is a belief in a beneficent Creative Being. 
Food is offered the dead, and a ceremony of purification is said 
to be indulged in at funerals, the bearers and mourners plunging 
into the sea or river after the interment. 

See Journal of A nthri^ological Institute of Great Britain, vol. 26, 
pp. t28eliteq. ; A. B. EllU, The Tshi-speahing Peoples of the Gold 
Coast (London, 1887). 

FANTIN-LATOUR, IGNACE HENRI JEAN THEODORE 

(1836-1904), French artist, was bom at Grenoble on the 14th of 
January 1836. He studied first with his father, a pastel painter, 
and then at the drawing school of Lecoq de Boisbaudran, and 
later under Couture. He was the friend of Ingres, Delacroix, 
Girot, Courbet others. He exhibited in the Salon of 1861, 
and many of his>inore important canvases appeared on its walls 


in later years, though 1863 found hun with Harpignieg, Manet, 
Legros and Whistler in the Salon des Refuses. Whistler intro¬ 
duced him to English artistic circles, and he lived for some time 
in England, many of his portraits and flower pieces being in 
English galleries. He died on the a8th of August 1Q04. His 
pwrtrait groups, arranged somewhat after the manner of the ■ 
Dutch masters, are as interesting from their subjects as they are 
from the artistic point of view. “ Hommage d Delacroix " showed 
portraits of Whistler and Legros, Baudelaire, Charapfleury and 
himself; “ Vn Atelier d BaiignoUes ” gave portraits of Monet, 
Manet, Zola and Renoir, and is now in the I.uxembourg t “ Un- 
Coin de table ” presented Verlaine, Rimbaud, Camille Peladan 
and others; and “ Autour du Piano ” contained portraits of 
Chabrier, DTndy and other musicians. His paintings of flowers 
are perfect examples of the art, and form perhaps the most 
famous section of his work in England. In his later years he 
devoted much attention to lithography, which had occupied’ 
him as early as 1862, but his examples were then considered so 
revolutionary, with their strong lights and black shadows, that, 
the printer refused to execute them. After ” L'Anniversaire " 
in honour of Berlioz in the Salon of 1876, he regularly exhibited 
lithographs, some of which were excellent examples of delicate 
portraiture, others being elusive and imaginative drawings 
illustrative of the music of Wagner (whose cause he championed 
in Paris as early as 1864), Berlioz, Brahms and other composers. 
He illustrated Adolphe Jullien’s Wagtter (1886) and Berlioz 
(1888). There are excellent collections of his lithographic work, 
at Dresden, in the British Museum, and a practically complete 
set given by his widow to the Louvre. Some were also exhibited 
at South Kensington in 1898-1899, and at the Dutch gallery 
in 1904. 

A catalogue of the lithographs of Fantin-Latour was drawn up 
by Gerniam Hediard in Les Maitres de la lithographic (1898-1890). 
A volume of reproductions, in a limited edition, was published 
(Paris, J907) as L'CEuvre lithographique de Fantin-Latour. See A. 
jullien, Fantin-Latour, sa vie et ses amitiis (I'aris, 1909). 

FANUM FORTUNAE (mod, Fano), an ancient town of Umbria, 
Italy, at the point where the Via Flaminia reaches the N.E. 
coast of Italy. Its name shows that it was of Roman origin, 
but of its foundation we know nothing. It is first mentioned, 
with Pisaurum and Ancona, as held by Julius Caesar in 49 u.c. 
Augustus planted a colony there, and round it constructed a 
wall (of which some remains exist), as is recorded in the inscripi- 
tion on the triple arch erected in his honour at the entrance to 
the town (a.d. 9-10), which is still standing. Vitruvius tells 
us that there was, during Augustus’s lifetime, a temple in his 
honour and a temple of Jupiter, and describes a basilica of which 
he himself was the architect. The arch of Augustus bears a 
subsequent inscription in honour of Constantine, added after 
his death by L. Turcius Secundus, corrector Flaminiae et Piceni, 
who also constructed a colonnade above the arch. Several 
Roman statues and heads, attributable to members of the Julio-^ 
Claudian dynasty, were found in the convent of S. Filippo in 
1899. These and otlier objects are now in the municipal museum 
(E. Brizio in Notizie degli scavi, 1899, 249 seq.). Of the temple 
of Fortune from which the town took its name no traces have 
been discovered. (T. As.) 

FAN VAULT, in architecture, a method of vaulting used in the 
Perpendicular style, of which the earliest example is found in 
the cloisters of Gloucester cathedral, built towards the close of 
the 14th century. The ribs are all of one curve and equidistant, 
and their divergency, resembling that of an open fan, has 
suggested the name. One of the finest examples, though of later 
date (1640), is the vault over the staircase of Christ Church, 
Oxford. For the origin of its development see Vault. 

FARABI [Abu Na?r Muhammad ibn Tarkh&n ul-Ffirabi].^.' 
870-950), Arabian philosopher, was bom of Turkish stock^t 
Fftrib in Turkestan, where also he spent his youth. Thence he 
journeyed to Bagdad, where he learned Arabic and gave himself 
to the study of mathematics, medicine and philosophy, especially 
the works of Aristotle. Later he went to the court of the 
Hamti&nid Saif addaula, from whom he received a warm welcome 
and a small pension. Here he lived a quiet if not an ascetic life, 
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He died in Damascus, whither he had gone with his. patron. 
His works are very clear in style, though aphoristic rather than 
systematic in the treatment of subjects. Unfortunately the 
success of Avicenna seems to have led to the neglect of much 
of his work. In Europe his compendium of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
* was published at Venice, 1484. Two of his smaller works appear 
in Alpkarabii opera omnia (Paris, 1638), and two are translated 
in F. A. Schmolders’ Documenia philosophiae Arabum (Bonn, 
1836). More recently Fr. Dieterici has published at Leiden: 
Alfaraii’s pkilosophische Abhandlungen (1890; German trans. 
1892) ; Alfarabi’s Abhandlung des Musterstaats (1895 ; German 
trans. with an essay “ Dber den Zusammenliang der arabischen 
und griechischen Philosophic,” 1900); Die Staatsleitung van 
Alfarabi in German, with an essay on “ Das Wesen der arabischen 
Philosophie ” (1904). 

For F&rabl’s life see McG, de Slane's translation of Ibn KhaUikln 
fvol. 3, pp. 307 ff.); and for further information as to his works 
M. iiteinsclmeider’s article in the Mimoires tie I'Acaditnie (St Peters¬ 
burg, s6rie 7, tom. 13, No, 4, 1869); and C. BrockBlmann'.s Gesch, 
derarah. Litteratur, vdl. i, (Weimar, 1898), pp. 210-213. (G. W. T.) 

FABADAY, HICHASL (1791-1867), English chemist and 
physicist, was born at Newington, Surrey, on the 22nd of Sep¬ 
tember 1791. His parents hud migrated from Yorkshire to 
London, where his father worked as a blacksmith. Faraday him¬ 
self became apprenticed to a bookbinder. The letters written 
to his friend Benjamin Abbott at this time give a lucid account 
of his aims in life, and of his methods of self-culture, when his 
mind was beginning to turn to the experimental study of nature. 
In 1812 Mr Dance, a customer of his master, took him to hear 
four lectures by Sir Humphry Davy. Faraday took notes of 
these lectures, and afterwards wrote them out in a fuller form. 
Under the encouragement of Mr Dance, he wrote to Sir H. Davy, 
enclosing these notes. “ The reply was immediate, kind and 
favourable.” He continued to work as a journeyman bookbinder 
till the 1st of March 1813, when he was appointed assistant in 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution of Great Britain on the 
recommendation of Davy, whom he accompanied on a tour 
through France, Italy and Switzerland from October 1813 to 
April 1815. He was appointed director of the laboratory in 
1825 ; and in 1S33 he was appointed Fullerian professor of 
chemistry in the institution fur life, without the obligation to 
deliver lectures. He thus remained in the institution for fifty- 
four years. He died at Hampton Court on the 25th of August 
1867, 

P'araday’s earliest chemical work was in the paths opened by 
Davy, to whom he acted as assistant. He made a special study 
of chlorine, und discovered two new chlorides of carbon. He 
also made the first rough experiments on the diffusion of gases, 
a phenomenon first pointed out by John Dalton, the physical 
importance of which was more fully brought to light by Thomas 
Graham and Joseph Loschmidt. He succeeded in liquefying 
several gases ; he investigated the alloys of steel, and produced 
several new kinds of glass intended for optical purposes. A 
specimen of one of these heavy glasses afterwards became 
historically important as the substance in which Faraday 
detected the rotal ion of the plane of polarization of light when the 
glass was placed in the magnetic field, and also as the substance 
which was first repelled by the poles of the magnet. He also 
endeavoured with some success to make the general methods 
of chemistry, as distinguished from Its results, the subject of 
special study and of popular exposition. See his work on 
•Chemical Mampulatim. 

But Faradar 's chemical work, however important in itself, 
was soon completely overshadowed by his electrical discoveries. 
The first experiment which he has recorded was the construction 
of a voltaic pile with seven halfpence, seven disks of sheet zinc, 
and six pieces of paper moistened with salt water. With this 
pile he decomposed sulphate of magnesia (first letter to Abbott, 
July 12, 1812). Henceforward, wlmtever other subject.s might 
from time to time claim his attention, it was from among electrical 
phenomena that he selected those problems to which he applied 
^he full force of his mind, and which he kept persistently in view, 


even when year after year his attempts to solve them had beea 
baffled. ' : 

His firsts notable discovery was the production of the coi^ 
tinuous rotation of magnets and of wires conducting the electric 
current round each other. The consequences deducible from 
the great discovery of H. C. Oersted (21st July 1820) were still 
in 1821 apprehended in a somewhat confused manner even by 
the foremost men of science. Dr W. H. Wollaston indeed bad 
formed the expectation that he could make the conducting wire 
rotate on its own axis, and in April 1821 he came with Sir H. 
Davy to the laboratory of the Royal Institution to make an 
experiment. Faraday was not there at the time, but coming in 
afterwards he heard the conversation on the expected rotation 
of the wire. 

In July, August and September of that year Faraday, at the 
request of R. Phillips, the editor of the Annals of Philosophy, 
wrote for that journal an historical sketch of electro-magnetism, 
and he repeated almost all the experiments he described. This 
led him in the beginning of September to discover the method 
of producing the continuous rotation of the wire round the 
magnet, and of the magnet round the wire. He did not succeed 
in making the wire or the magnet revolve on its own axis. This 
first success of Faraday in electro-magnetic research became the 
occasion of the most painful, though unfounded, imputations 
against his honour. Into these we shall not enter, jpferring the 
reader to the Life of Faraday, by Dr Bence Jones. 

We may remark, however, that although the fact of the tan¬ 
gential force between an electric current and a magnetic pole 
was clearly stated by Oersted, and clearly apprehended by 
A. M. Ampire, Wollaston and others, the realization of the 
continuous rotation of the wire and the magnet round each other 
was a scientific puzzle requiring no mean ingenuity for its original 
solution. For on the one hand the electric current always forms 
a closed circuit, and on the other the two poles of the magnet have 
equal but opposite properties, and are inseparably connected, 
so that whatever tendency there is for one pole to circulate 
round the current in one direction Ls opposed by the equal 
tendency of the other pole to go round the other way, and thus 
the one pole can neither drag the other round and round the wire 
nor yet leave it behind. The thing cannot be done unless we 
adopt in some form Faraday’s ingenious solution, by causing 
the current, in some part of its course, to divide into two channels, 
one on each side of the magnet, in such a way that during the 
revolution of the magnet the current is transferred from the 
channel in front of the magnet to the channel behind it, so that 
the middle of the magnet can pass across the current without 
stopping it, just as Cyrus caused his army to pass dryshod over 
the Gyndes by diverting the river into a channel cut for it in 
his rear. 

We must now go on to the crowning discovery of the induction 
of electric currents. 

In December 1824 he had attempted to obtain an electric 
current by means of a magnet, and on three occasions he had 
made elaborate but unsuccessful attempts to produce a current 
in one wire, by means of a current in another wire or by a magnet. 
He still persevered, and on the 29th of August 1831 he obtained 
the first evidence that an electric current can induce another 
in a different circuit. On the 23rd of September he writes to 
his friend R. Phillips: “ I am busy just now again on electro¬ 
magnetism, and think I have got hold of a good thing, but can’t 
say. It may be a weed instead of a fish that, after all my labour, 
I may at last pull up.” This was his first successful experiment. 
In nine more days of experimenting he had arrived at the results 
described in his first series of ‘‘ Experimental Researches ” read 
to the Royal Society on the 24th of November 1841. By the 
intense application of his mind he had thus brought the new 
idea, in less than three months from its first development, to a 
state of perfect maturity. 

During his first period of discovery, besides the induction of 
electric currents, Faraday established the identity of the electri¬ 
fication produced in different ways; the law of the definite 
electrolytic action of the current; and the fact, upon which he 
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laid great sfress, that every umt of positrrt eTertrification is 
related in a definite manner to a unit of negative electrification 
« that It IS impossible to produce what Faradav 'called “ an 
atbsolute chai;ge of electricity ” of one kind not related to an 
^ml charge of the opposite kind. He also discovered the 
difference of the capacities of different substances for takinir 
part in electnc induction. Henry Cavendish had before 1775 
discovered that glass, wax, rosin and .shellac have higher specific 
mductive capacities than air, and had actually determined the 
numeri^ ratios of these caparities, but this was unknown both 
^ electricians of his time, since Caven- 

^wefr/eof Researches remained unpublished till 1870. 

The first period of Faraday’s elertricd:i discoveries lasted ten 
years. In 1841 he found that he required rest, and it was not till 
*845 that he entered on his second great period of research, in 
which he discovered the effect of magnetism on polarized light 
8M the phenomena of diamagnetism. ° ‘ 

Faraday had for a long time kept in view the possibilitv of 
using a ray of jiolarized light as a means of investigating the 
condition of transparent bodies when acted on by electric and 
magnetic forces. Hr Bence Jones {Life of Faraday, vol. i. p. ,62) 
pves the following note from his laboratory book on the loth of 
September 1822 :— 




endeavoured to 

I J any depolanrmg nrtion (was) exerted on it hv 
^ a voltaic battery i» a glass cistern^ 

^P» Of T^m had any rfitjct on the pfi^Iariaed lurht fither whon 

notebook 
Bunce Jones, voL ii. p. 29). 
effect of a steac^y current, but the 
enect on making and tavaking contact. 

stuli™ clecomposiuR solutions or sub- 

borLx'^glwT ™**^*®^ of silver, 

whi^h’bfeom^o^iS 

tensioi is preWnt My Lralc- 

of glass good, anti comnioa alwtricity better thari voltaic." ^ 

experiments, and con- 
cf^es. Hence J see no reason to expet that anv kind of 
structure or teminn can be rendered evident, either in decom- 
non-decomposmg bodies, in insulating or canducUng 

attacked the old problem, but this 
time with complete succc.ss. Before we de.scribe this result wc 
may mention that in 1862 he made thc.relation between magnet- 

He endeai oured, but m vain, to detect any change in the lines 
of the spectrum of a flame When the flame was acted {fn by a 
pwerful magnet. . 

'■' ‘"in '"Stance of his persistence. 
I^enetgy k shown in the way m which he followed Up hi* 

‘".1 u '^as succe^ful. 

m first evidence ^ich he obtained of the rotation of the plane 

Sepremher 1845, the transparent substance being 

three electrolytes. iSter 

three days he worked with common electricity, trying glass 

SZrT? Jt'a'-tz, Iceland spar, all without ^cc\ls on 
^ "f S-^Ptember he worked wi'thlnes 

"ockicryswl, Ciflcareous spar'] 
weft escaminedj hut without ^ect. ' 

"Heavy ghs.? was c.xperimenterl witti. It gave no efiucts when. 

1-1-.^!^“,*!?? Hre pOlarttea nry), -nor Wh^ the same 

p<W 8 wisrertii iDiftMBt aiA« ciMHWr with-tfifr tpnifattitTfcf hnniiitiriitini 
^hoa-aontwry magaetip p*]«s were oa the wraeMride 
produoBd-pn the.polarixetl ray, and tlws itwSMtic 
UIJW wefe prSVed to lia^ rtMiOas 


, .VI iiaiuiui itTlL'C. 

« ^ther substances, but wKfi 

no effect, and he ends by sayintr “Have ent emhtirr^ fnr 

*^5^**^ “does an exccllenfday’s 

wmk During Septemlier he had four days of work, and riti 
etp^r SIX, and on the 6th of November he sent in to the itoy^l 

fn”wh7i fh “ E^erimcntal Researches!'’ 

fiir^ Th ® conditions of the phenomena are fiilJy gpeci- 

.f«trtMnagnctic media is the only 

(b^ m! 

But his work for the year was not yet over. On the ird 6 t 
!*■ honseslioe magnet come home, and Faraday 
mediately began to expenment on the action in the polarfaa 
my thr^gh gase^ bit with no eOcet. The followito tiavihe 
repeated an ^erm^t whioh^had given iio result on the 6th Of 
f suspended by silk between 

the poles of the new magnet. « When, it was. arranged, aiid.had 
come to rest, I found I could affect it by the magnetic forces 

df Wfber he had stnt 
ultd on the 24th of 
^oember the twenty-first, rerws of his " Researches,” in which 
the properties of diamagnetic bodies are ¥1% described. Thus 
discoveries were chborated, fifce his oarirct one, 
m about thrre-riKinths. ' 

The^coi^ of the msgfteticTotation of tfieplane dftjblarized 
l^ht, though It tW not lead to such important practical applica¬ 
te^ so^'Of Fftiaday’s etrHier ffwcweriss, has been of the 

Mttng (wmplcte dynamital 
evii^ee that ’•thereyer magnetic fotre exists Hiere is matter, 

SStCXa.** ^ “ “• 

Bie concentration of hJs 
efforts m reeking to identify the gpparcirtly cfiffereiit forces eif 
^“'■•*'S*'tPdnm in refecting subjects for invrstiga- 
t^, of hrs pereistewce m the pursuit of what lie set before tnni, 
of us esiergy m working out the results of his drscm-cries, and 
of the aowary and completeness with which he made his final 
stat^nt of the fews of the phewnmemon. 

These efeameteristirs of his scientific spirit lie on the surface 
m ^ work, ai^ are manifest ta all who read' his writings. But 
ttrere was anothrt side of his character, to the oiltiimtion of 
which he paid at least as much attention, and which was reserved 
for his friwids. His family and his Church. Hi.s fetters and his 
convrt.sat«m were always full of whatever could savafem a 

migiit rouse ill- 

treling. VVhen, on rare occasions, he was forced out of the region 
ofseienoe into Hint of controversy, he stated the facts and let 
th^ nwke their own way. He was entirely free from pride 
and undw relf-assertton. Ifering the growth of his powers he - 
alw^s thiinkfully accepted a correction, and made use of every 
■c^dient, however humble, which would make his work more 
-effective in every detail. When at length he found his memory 

defining, he gm-c up, without 
ostentation or complaint, whirterer parts of his work he could 
no longer carry on according to his own standard of effidenev 
«o lon^r able to apply His mind to science, he 
reamed rentent and happy m the exercise of those kindly 

! J?!? affections triiidT he had cultivated no less 

carefully than hte scierrtific poreers. 

belonged to the verysmall and isolated 
'rfiw Robert Satideman. 
«*e«(fed are'meetiiigs from childhood; at the 
'^i ^ firtffessteft of his faith, and dori^ ' 

dffle^t pertods he dfsthaiged the office of elder Ifis 
o^wloii with .i-repeet re the reHrtfen between his science and Ws 
W education ddfivcred' 

hJm£ ^ ^ ‘ff’hls Rcsean^es in Chmisit^ 

-tipaB'ihe-sin^, I tttm lamte tm wsrewHOtt 
«>'»rew .It -oppaar It» :acttan, .fe -to' me m ti» i.wiwwr 
Importance. High as man is placed above the creatures around 
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Him, there' is tt higher snd iSr wore exalted position srithin his 
view; anti the waj^ aw infinite in whkii he ottcupies his thoutfhts 
about the tcara, or hopes, or expectations of a iutuie lifei 1 believe 
that the truth ol tiiat tuture cannot be brought to his knowledge 
by any exertion of his mental powers, however exalted they may 
be ; that it is made known to him by otlior teaching’than his own, 

" ami' is received through simple belief of the testitnony given, Ldt 
no one suppose for an instaxit that the^aelf-edncaition 1 am about to 
commend, in respect of the things of this life, extends to any am- 
siderations of tlic hope set before us, as if man by reuBoning could 
find out God. It would be improper here to enter upon this sub¬ 
ject further than to claim an absolute dMinclion between religioi* 
and ordinary beliaf. I shall be reproached with the weakness df 
re(u.smg to apply those mental opsratioiia which I .think good in 
re.spect of high things to tiie very .highest. I am content to bear 
the reproach. Yat even in earthly matters I believe that ‘the in¬ 
visible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood h^ (the things tliat are made, even Uis 
eternal power and Godhead ’ ; and I have never seen anything 
incompatible between tliose things of man which can be known by 
the spirit of man which is within him and those higher things con -; 
ceming his future, which he cannot know by that spirit.” 

Faraday gives the following note as to this lecture 

" These observations wore delivered as a lecture before His Kbytil, 
Highness the Prince Consort and the members of the Royal Insti¬ 
tution on the 6th of May 18-^4. They are so immediately connected 
in their nature and origin with my own experuuentul life, considered 
either as cause or consequence, that I have thought the close of 
this volume not an unfit place for their reproduction.” 

As Dr Bence Jones concludes— 

*' His standard of duty w'as supernatural. It was not founded on 
any intuitive idea.s of right and wrong, nor was it fashioned upon 
any outward experiences of time and place, but it was formed 
entirely on what he held to be the revelation of the will of God in 
the written word, imd throughout all his lUo his faith led him to 
act up to tlic very letter of it." 

Publisited Woths.—Clwmical Ma»it>ulaiio«, being Insluuctims tt> 
Stndenis in Chemistry (1 vol., John Murray, ist ed. 1827, 2nd i8so, 
3rd 1S42) ; Experimental Kescarehes in Electririty, voLs. i. and li., 
Richard and John Edward Taylor, vols. i. and ii. {1844 and 1847); 
vol. ill. (1844) ; vol. iii. Richarcl Taylor and William Kruncia (.1833) .: 
Expenmaulal in Chemistry and Physits, Tavlor and 

Francis (1859) ; Lectures an the Chemical History 0/ a Candle (edited 
by W. Crookes) (Griffin, Bohn & Co., iBfii); On the Various Forces 
in Nature, (edited Iw W. Crookes) (Chntto S Windns, no date). 

BinoRAi’HtKs.— Faraday ai a hiscewerer, by John Tyndall (Long¬ 
mans, ist ed. iSt)8, and ed. 1870); The Life and Letters of Faraday, 
by hr Bence Jones, secretary of the Royal Institution, in 2 vols. 
^onginans, 1870); Michael Faraday, by J. H. Gladstone, Ph.T')., 
r.R.S. (M-acmillnn, 1872); APichaai Faraday! his Life and K’mh, 
by S. P. Thompson (1898). (J. C. M.) 

FARAH, .a river of Afghanistan. It rises in the southern 
slopes of Siah-Koh, which forms the southern wall of the valley 
of Herat, nnd after a south-westerly course of about boo m. falls 
into the Seistan Hamtm. At the town of Fnrah H has a width 
of T50 yd.s. in the dry season with 2 ft. of wmter and a clear swift 
stream. It is liable to floods, when it becomes impas-sable for 
weeks. The lower valley of the Farah Rud is fertile and well 
cultivated. 

FAKAH, a town of Afghanistan. It is situated on the ri'vcr 
that hears its name on the main road between Herat and 
Kandahar, 160 m. S. of Herat and 225 m. W. of Kandahar. 
It is a place of some strategical importance, as it commands the 
approaches to India awl Seistan from Herat. The town (2460 ft. 
above sca-Icvet) is a square walled enclosure standing in the 
middle of the plain, sumwnded with a waHed «impart,. Owing 
to its unhealthmess it fenowalmost deserted, being only ooenpied 
by the Afghan regiment quartered there. It is a place of great 
antiquity, being probably the Phra mentioned by Iskfore of 
Charax in the rst century a.B. It was sacked by ^ armies of 
Tenghiz Khan, and the survivors transported to a position 
farther north, vdiere there are still great ruins. The population 
returned to the oriirinal-site after thedestmetaon of the medieval 
city by Shah Abbas, and'the city prospered-again tiHtil its bloody 
siege by Nadir Shah. Subsequenfly under constant attacks it 
dedteed, and in 1837 the population amounting to fiooo ttias 
carried off to Kandahar. The sole industry of the town trt 
present is the ■manufacture of gunpowder. In the distrieiB east 
■of Farah'are to be found the most fanatical of the Durani Afghan 
tribes. 


FASAZDAQ^ [HamntAn ibn Ghalib ibn SaW, known «s 
^FartUfdaq] {at. bqr-utf. yiA), Arabian poet, was bom at Basra. 
He w«s of athe ©ariin, one cd the most respected divistons of 
the ‘bani Tomim, imd bis mother 'was of the ttjbe df Dablou 
■Wis' granilfather &’sa‘ was a Badonin of great'roputej his father 
< 5 haiibfoflewed the same manner of (Kfe until Jbwra was founded, 
and was famous for his generosity and hospitality. At the age 
of fifteen Foraadaq was known as a poet, and though checked for 
a short time by the advice of ■die caliph Ali to devote his attention 
to the study of the Koran, he soon returned to making vetse. 
In the true Bedouin spirit he devoted his talent largely to satbe 
and attacked the bani Nahshal and bani Fuqaim, When 
ZiyOd, a member of the latter tribe, became governor df Bosm, 
the poet was enmpeiled to flee, first to Ku&, and tfeon, as he 
■WHS still too near ZiyM, to Medina, where he was well received 
by Ba'ld ibn ul-Aist. Mwe he remained about ten ynars^ writing 
satires «n Bedooin tribes, but avoiding city polities. But faa 
lived a prodigal life, and he’amoroos verms ihsd to hie cKpulsioB 
by the caliph kferwasi I. Just at that time he 'learned'of the 
death of Ziyad and returned to Saira, where he secured the 
favour of Z^dM’s sueGessur '(DhaidaUih ihn ZtyAd. Mach at hit 
poetry was now devoted to hk nutrimoaial affairs. Hie had 
taken advantage of his pesniosi as guardian and married 'bis 
cousin Naw'Qr against her will, 'She sought help in TEiin from 
the eourt of Basra, and from various tribes. All feared 'thepoetls 
satires. At last 'she fled' to Mecca and appealed to fife 'pretender 
‘Abdallah ibn Zubair, iWho, however, soccevded in inducing her 
to consent to a cowftnnation of the marriage. Quarrels soon 
arose again. Faraadaq took a second wife, md after her death 
a third, to annoy Naw&r. Finally he eonsented to a divonte 
pronounced by Hasan al-Basrii Anoriwr iub|«et oceMnaed a 
long series of verses, namely his feud with his rival Jartr (y.*.!) 
and his tribe the bani Kulaib. These poems are 'pi^lished os 
the Nsdia’id of Jarir and d-Farcaiaq (ed. A. A. Sevan, Leiden, 
1906 ff.). In political life Fairardaq was prevented by fear from 
taking a large part. Ho saems, however, to have been attached 
to the house of Ali. During the reign of Moawiya I. he avoided 
politics, but later gave his allegiance to ‘Abdallah ibn Zohair. 

The fullest account of bis life is contained in J. Hell's Bus Leheu 
Fayasdaq nach seinen GedichUn (Luipzi^t ; Arahioa stories of 
him ill the KUah ut-.ighdni and in Ihii Jthallili 4 ii. A portian of his 
pncm.s was edited witli Ptench translation by R. Boucher (Paris, 
1870) ; the remainder have been published by J, Hell (Munidb, 
1900). (G. W. T.) 

FAItCE, a form of the comic in dramatic art, the object of 
which is to excite laughter by ridieulouE situations and lincidents 
rather than by imitation with intent to ridicule, which is the 
province of burlesque, or by the delineation of the play of 
character upon character, which is that uf comedy. The history 
of the word is interesting. Its ultimate origin is the Latin fateirt, 
to stuff, and with the meaning of “.stuffing” or forcemeat it 
appears in old cookery books in English. In medieval Latin 
farsa nnd farsia v/ere applied to the expansion of the Kyrie 
ele.isim in litanic.s, &c., by interpolating ■words and phmses b*» 
tween those two words; later, to word*, phrases ai^ ihymed 
verses, sometimes in the vernacular, also interpolated in various 
parts of the service. The Erench fierce, the form to which, we 
owe ovrr word, was originally the “ gag ” that the acteas in the 
medieval drama inaerted into their parts, generally to moet 
the popular demand for a lightening ii .humour or bofioonery. 
It has thus been used for the iigiitcr form of comic drama (aae 
DnAKa), and also figuratively for a piece df idle buffoonery, 
sham, or mockery. 

FAREHiAM, a market town in the Farriioin parliatnentary 
division of Hampshire, 'England,'76 m. S.W.from London by the 
London & South Western aaikway. Pop. efniboa daliTict'.(>i9oii) 
8346. It lies at the head «f a creek qtening m'to the noitb- 
westem comor of Portsmoulii harbour. The principal indiistriaa 
are the manufacture of sackings, ropes, bricks, ooene leailthen- 
ware, terra-cotta, tobacco-pipes and Iwther. -Farelaon ihaa a 
considerable trade in corn, timber and coal; the ensk being 
accessible to vesads of 300 tons. Three miles SL df Kaseham, 
on iPortsmoutb harbour, ore tfiie mteresting miinB af'-Ptmthetiar 
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Cutle, an extensive walled enclosure retaining its Norman keep, 
and exhibiting in its outer walls considerable evidence of Roman 
Workmanship; Professor Haverfield, however, deaies that it 
occupies tlie yte of the Roman Portus Magnus. The church of 
St Mary has some fine Norman portions. It belonged to an 
Augustinian priory founded by Henry I. At Titchfield, 3 m. 
W. of Fareham, are ruins of the beautiful Tudor mansion. Place 
House, built on the site of a Premonstratensian abbey of the 
13th century, of which there are also fragments. 

The fact that Fareham (Femham, Ferham) formed part of 
the original endowment of the see of Winchester fixes its existence 
certaitUy as early as tjhe 9th century. It is mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey as subject to a reduced assessment on account 
of its exposed position and liability to Danish attacks. There 
is evidence to show that Fareham had become a borough before 
1264, but no charter can be found. It was a mesne borough held 
of the bishop of Winchester, but it is probable that during the 
i8th century the privileges of the burgesses were allowed to lapse, 
as by 1835 it had ceased to be a borough. Fareham returned two 
members to the parliament of 1306, but two years later it peti¬ 
tioned against repreitentation on the ground of expense. A fair 
•n the 31st of October and the two following days was held under 
grant of Henry III. The day appears to have been afterwards 
changed to the 29th of June, and in the i8th century was mainly 
important for the sale of toys. It was abolished in 1871. F'are- 
ham owedTcs importance in medieval times to its facilities for 
commerce. It was a free port and had a considerable trade in 
wool and wine. Later its shipping declined and in the ifith 
century it was little more than a fishing village. Its commercial 
prosperity in modem times is due to its nearness to Portsmouth. 

FAREL, GUILLAUME (1489-1565), French reformer, was 
born of a noble family near Gap in Dauphine in 1489. His 
parents meant him for the military profession, but his bent 
being for study he was allowed to enter the university of Paris. 
Here he came under the influence of Jacobus Faber (Stapulensis), 
on whose recommendation he was appointed professor in the 
college of Cardinal Lemoine. In 1521, on the invitation of 
Bishop Brifonnet, he repaired to Meaux, and took part in 
efforts of reform within the Roman communion. The persecuting 
measures of 1523, from which Faber found a refuge at Meaux, 
determined Farel to leave France. Oecolampadius welcomed 
him to Basel, where in 1524 he put forth thirteen theses sharply 
antagonizing Roman doctrine. These he defended with great 
ability, but with so much heat that Erasmus joined in demanding 
his expulsion from the city. He thought of going to Wittenberg, 
but his first halt was at Strasshurg, where Buccr and Capito 
received him kindly. At the call of Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg 
he went as preacher to Montbeliard. Displaying the same 
qualities which had driven him from Basel, he was forced to 
leave Montbeliard in the spring of 1525. 

He retraced his steps to Strassburg and Basel; and, at the end 
of 1526, obtained a preacher's post at Aigle, then a dependency 
of Bern. Deeming it wise to suppress his name, he adopted the , 
pseudonym Ursiniis, with reference to his protection by Bern. 
Despite strenuous opposition by the monastic orders, he obtained 
in 1528 a licence from the authorities to preach anywhere withift 
the canton of Bern. He extended his labours to the cantons 
of Neuchatel and Vaud. His vehement missionary addresses 
were met by mob violence, but he persevered with undaunted 
real. In October 1530 he broke into the church of Neuchdtel 
with an iconoclastic mob, thus planting the Reformation in that 
city. In 1532 he visited the Waldenscs. On the return jountey 
he halted at Geneva, then at a crisis of political and religious 
■trife. On the 30th of June 1532 the council of two hundred 
had ordained that in every church and cloister of the city “ the 
pure Gospel ” should be preached ; against this order the bishop’s 
vicar led the opposition. Reaching Geneva in October 1532, 
Farel (described in a contemporary monastic chronicle as “ un 
«hitif roalbeureux predicant, nommi maistre Guillaume ”) at 
’Once began to preach in a room of his lodging, and soon attracted 
“ un ^rand nombre de gens qui estoient advertis de sa venue et 
mfects de son hirisie.” Summoned before the bishop’s 


vicar, his trial was a scene of insult and clamour, ending in his 
being violently thrust from the court and bidden to leave the 
city within three hours. He escaped with difficulty to Orbe by 
boat. Through the intervention of the government of Bern, 
liberty of worship was granted on the 28th of March 1533 to the 
Reformation party in Geneva. Farel, returning, achieved in a 
couple of years a complete supremacy for his followers. On 
New Year’s Day 1534 the bishop interdicted all preaching un¬ 
authorized by himself, and ordered the burning of all Protestant 
Bibles. This was the signal for public disputations in which 
Farel took the leading part on the Reformation side, with the 
result that by decree of the 27th of August 1535 the mass was 
suppressed and the reformed religion established. Calvin, on 
his way to Basel for a life of study, touched at Geneva, and 
by the importunity of Farel was there detained to become the 
leader of the Genevan Reformation. The severity of the discip¬ 
linary measures which followed procured a reaction under which 
Farel and Calvin were banished the city in 1538. Farel was 
called to Neuchatel in July 1538, but his position there was 
made untenable, though he remained at his post during a visita¬ 
tion of the plague. When (1541) Calvin was recalled to Geneva, 
Farel also returned; but in 1542 he went to Metz to support 
the Reformation there. It is said that when he preached in the 
Dominican church of Metz, the bells were rung to drown his 
voice, but his voice outdid the hells, and on the next occasion 
he had three thousand hearers. His work was checked by the 
active hostility of the duke of Lorraine, and in 1544 he returned 
to Neuchatel. No one was more frequently and confidentially 
consulted by Calvin. When the trial of Servetus was in progress 
(1553), Calvin was anxious for Farel’s presence, but hr did not 
arrive till sentence had been passed. He accompanied .Servetus 
to the stake, vainly urging him to a recantation at the last 
moment. A coolness with Calvin was created by Fard’s marriage, 
at the age of sixty-nine, with a refugee widow from Rouen, of 
unsuitable age. By her, six years later, he had one son, who 
died in infancy. The vigour and fervency of his preaching were 
unabated by length of years. Calvin’s death, in 1564, affected 
him deeply. Yet in his last year he revisited Metz, preaching 
amid great enthusiasm, with all his wonted fire. The effort was 
too much for him; he loft the church exhausted, took to his 
bed, and died at Metz on the 13th of September 1565. 

Farel wrote much, but usually in haste, and for an immediate 
purpo.se. He takes no rank as a scientific theologian, being a 
man of activity rather than of speculation or of much insight. 
His Sommaire was re-edited from the edition of 1534 by J. G. 
Baum in 1867. Others of his works (all in French) were his 
treatise on purgatory (1534), on the Lord’s Prayer(i543), on the 
Supper (1555). He “ was remarkable for boldness and energy 
hotli In preaching and prayer ” (M. Young, Life of Paleario\ 
As an orator, he was denunciatory rather than suasivc; thus 
while on the one hand he powerfully impressed, on the other 
hand he stimulated opposition. A monument to him was 
unveiled at Neuchatel on the 4th of May 1876. 

Lives of Fard are numerous ; it may suffirc to mention C. Ancillon, 
Vie de G. Farel (1691) ; the article in Bayle ; M. Kirchhotcr, Das 
Lcben W. Fareh (1831-1833); Ch. Schmidt, Fludes sur Farel {1834); 
F Bevan, W. Farel(!&<)%)■, J. J. Herzog, in Herzog-Hauck’s Fealency- 
kiofiUdie {iSgS). (.VGo.*)' 

FAREY, JOHN (1766-1826), English geologist, was born at 
Woburn in Bedfordshire in 1766. He was educated at Halifax 
in Yorkshire, and showed such aptitude in mathematics, drawing 
and surveying, that he was brought under the notice of John 
Sraeaton (1724-1792). In 1792 he was appointed agent to the 
duke of Bedford for his Woburn estates. After the decease of 
the duke. Farcy in 1802 removed to London, and settled there 
as a consulting surveyor and geologist. That he was enabled 
to take this step was due largely to his acquaintance witll 
William Smith (?.».), who in 1801 had been employed by the 
duke of Bedford in works of draining and irrigation. The duke, 
appreciating Smith’s knowledge of the strata, commissioned 
him in 1802 to explore the margin of the chalk-hills south of 
Wobum in order to determine the true succession of the strata ; 
and he instructed Farey to accompany him. Farey has remarked 
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that Smith was his “ Master and Instructor in Mineral Survey¬ 
ing,” and his subsequent publications show how well he had 
profited by the teachings he received. Farey prepared the 
General View of the Agriculture and Minerals of Derbyshire in 
two vols. (i8ii-i8i3).for the Board of Agriculture. In the first 
•of these volumes (i8ii) he gave an able account of the upper 
part of the British series of strata, and a masterly exposition of 
the Carboniferous and other strata of Derbyshire. In this classic 
.vorlc, and in a paper published in the Phil. Mag. vol. 11 . i8i8, 
p 173, on "Mr Smith’s Geological Claims stated,” he zealously 
called attention to the importance of the discoveries of William 
Smith. Farey died in London on the 6th of January i8s6. 

See Biographical Notice, by W. S. Mitchell, in (jtol. Mag. 1873, 

p. 25- 

FARGO, WILLIAM GEORGE (1818-1881), pioneer American 
expressman, was bom in Pompey, New York, on the 30th of 
May 1818. From the age of thirteen he had to support himself, 
obtaining little schooling, and for several years he was a clerk 
in grocery stores in Syracuse. He became a freight agent for 
the Auburn & .Syracuse railway company at Auburn in 1.841, 
an express messenger between Albany and Buffalo a year later, 
and in 1843 a resident agent in Buffalo. In 1844 he organized, 
with Henry Wells (1805-1878) and Daniel Dunning, the first 
express company (\Vells & Co.; after 1845 Livingston & Fargo) 
to eiigage in the carrying business west of Buffalo. The lines 
of this company (which first operated only to Detroit, via 
Cleveland) were rapidly extended to Chicago, St Louis, and other 
western points. In March 1850, when through a consolidation 
of competing lines the American Express Company was organized, 
Wells became president and Fargo secretary. In 1S51, with 
Wells and others, he organized the firm of Wells, Fargo & 
Company to conduct an express business between New York and 
.San Francisco by way of the Isthmus of Panama and on the 
Pacific coast, where it long had a virtual monopoly. In 1861 
Wells, Fargo & Co. bought and reorganized the Overland Mall 
Co., which had lieen formed in 1857 to carry the United States 
mails, and of which Fargo had been one of the original promoters. 
From 1862 to 1866 he was mayor of Buffalo, and from 1868 to his 
death, in Buffalo, on the 3rd of August 1881, he was president 
of the American Express Company, with which in 1SO8 the Mer¬ 
chants Union Express Co. was consolidated. He was a director 
of the New York Central and of the Northern Pacific railways. 

FARGO, a city and the county-seat of Cass county, North 
Dakota, U.S.A., about 254 m. W. of Duluth, Minnesota. Pop. 
(i8go) 5664; (1900) 9589, of whom 3564 were foreign-born; 
(1Q06 estimate) 13,097. It is served by the Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
raihvat's. The city is situated on the W. bank of the Red river 
of the North, which in 1909 had a navigable depth of only 
about 2 ft. from Fargo to Grand Forks, and the navigation if 
which was obstructed at various places by fixed bridges. In 
the city are Island and Oakgrove parks, the former of which 
contains a statue (erected by Norwegians in 1908) of Henrik 
Arnold Wergeland, the Norwegian poet. Fargo is the seat of the 
North Dakota agricultural college (coeducational), founded in 
1890 under the provisions of the Federal “ Morrill Act ” of 
1S62 ; it receives both Federal and state support (the former 
under the Morrill Act of 1890), and in connexion with it 
a United States Agricultural Experiment Station is main¬ 
tained. In 1907-1Q08 the college had 988 students in the 
regular courses (including the students in the Academy), 117 
i)i the summer course in steam engineering, and 68 in corre¬ 
spondence courses. At Fargo, also, are Fargo College (non- 
sectarian, 1887 ; founded by Congregationalists), which has a 
college department, a preparatory department, and a conserva¬ 
tory of music, and in J908 had 310 students, of whom 211 
were in the conservatory of music; the Oak (irove Lutheran 
ladies' seminary (1906) and the Sacred Heart Academy (Roman 
CatholiiD. The city is the see of both a Roman Catholic bishop 
and a Protestant Episcopal bishop : and it is the centre of 
masonic interests in the state, having a fine masonic temple. 
There are a oublic library and a large Y.M.C.A, building. St 
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John's hospital is controlled by Roman Qttholic sisten, and 
St Luke’s hospital by the Lutheran, Church. Fat^o u in a 
rich agriculture (especially wheat) region, is a busy grain-tradiqg 
and jobbing centre, is one of the most important w hole sa le 
distributing centres for agricultural implements dhd machinery 
in the United States, and has a number of manufactures, notably 
flour. The total value of the city’s factory products in 1905 
was $1,160,833. Fargo, named in honour of W, G. Fargo lA 
the Wells Fargo Express Company, was first settled as a tent 
city in 1871, when the Red river was cross^ by the Northern 
Pacific, but was not permanently settled until after the extinction 
in 1873 of the Indian title to the reservation on which it was 
situated. It was chartered as a city in* 1875. Th® Milwaukee 
railway was completed to Fargo in 1884. In June 1893 a large 
part of the citv was destroyed by fire, the loss being more than 
$ 3 , 000 , 000 . 

FARIA Y SOUSA. MANUEL DE (1590-1649), Spanish and 
Portuguese historian and poet, was born of an ancient Portuguese 
family, probablv at Pomlwiro, on the i8th of March 1590, 
attended the university of Braga for some j'ears, and when about 
fourteen entered the service of the bishop of Oporto. With the 
exception of about four years from 1631 to 1634, during which 
he was a member of the Portuguese embassy in Rome, the greater 
part of his later life was spent at Madrid, and there he died, after 
much suffering, on the 3rd of June 1649. He was a laborious, 
peaceful man ; and a happy marriage with Catluviaa Machado, 
the Albania of his poems, enabled him to lead a stu&ious domestic 
life, dividing his cares and affections between his children and 
his books. His first important work, an Epitome de las kistorias 
Portuguesas (Madrid, 1628), was favourably received ; but some 
passages in his enormous commentary upon Os Lusiadas, the 
poem of Luis de Camoens, excited the suspicion of the inquisitors, 
caused his temporary incarceration, and led to the permanent 
loss of his official salary. In spite of the enthusiasm which is 
said to have prescribed to him the daily task of twelve folio 
pages, death overtook him before he had completed his greatest 
enterprise, a history of the Portuguese in all ports of the world. 
Several portions of tlie work appeared at Lisbon after his death, 
under the editorship of Captain Faria y Sousa :— Europa Portu- 
guesa (1667, 3 vols.); Asia Portugueza (1666-1675, 3 vols.); 
Africa Portugueza (1681). As a poet Faria y Sousa was nearly 
as prolific; hut his poems are vitiated by the prevailing Gon- 
gorism of his time. "They were for the most part collected in the 
Noches Claras (Madrid, 1624-1626), and the Puente de Aganipe, 
of which four volumes were published at Madrid in 1644-1646. 
He also wrote, from information supplied by P. A. Semmedo, 
Imperio de China i cullura evangelica en el (Madrid, 1642); and 
translated and completed the Nobiliario of the count of 
Barcellos. 

There are English translations by J. Stevens of the History of 
Porlttgal (London, lOyS), and of Portuguese Asia (London, 1695). 

FARIBAULT, a city and the county-seat of Rice county, 
Minnesota, U.S.A., on tlie Cannon river, at the mouth of the 
Straight river, about 45 m. S. of St Paul. (Pop. 1890) 6520 ; 
(1900) 7868, of whom 1586 were foreign-bom; (1905, state 
census) 8279. Faribault is served by the Chiaigo Great Western, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific railways. The city is attractively situated near a lake 
region widely known for its summer resorts. Faribault is the 
seat of the Minnesota institute for defectives, embracing the 
state school for the deaf (1863), the state school for the blind 
(1874), and the state school for the feeble-minded (1879) j ol 
three institutions under control of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church — the Seaburj' divinity school (incorporated i860), 
the Shattuck school (1867 ; incorporated in 1905), a military 
school fur boys, and St Mary’s hall (1866), a school for girls, 
founded by Bishop Whipple; and of the Roman Catholic 
(Dominican) Bethlehem Academy for girls. In the city are 
the cathedral of our Merciful Saviour (1868-1869), the first 
Protestant Episcopal church in the United States built and used 
as a cathedral from its opening; and the hospital and nurses’ 
training school of the Minnesota District of the. Evangelical 
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Synod. The city has a public library, and owns and operates 
itt Own water-supply system. There is a good wnter power, 
and among the city's manufartures ate flour, heer, shoes, 
furniture, rattan-ware, warehouse trudcs, canned goods, cane 
syrup, waggons and carriages, gasoldne engines, wind-mills, 
pianos and woollen goods. Faribault, named in honour of Jean 
Baptiste Faribault, a French fur-trader and pioneer who made 
his headquarters in the region in the latter part of the i8th 
century, was permanently settled about 1848, and was chartered 
a.s a dty in 1873. A French millwright, N. La Croix, introduced 
here, anout r8do, a new process of maldng floirr, which revolu¬ 
tionized the industry in.the United States, but his mill was soon 
destroyed by flood and he removed to Minneapolis, where the 
process was first successful on a large scale. Faribault w-as for 
many years the home of Bishop Henry Benjamin Whipple 
(1822-1901), the pioneer bishop (1859-1901) of the Protestant 
fipiscopal Qiurch in Minnesota, famous for ms-missionary work 
among thi Indians. 

FABimCOT, a native state of India in the Punjab. It ranks 
as one of the Cis-Sutlej states, which came under British influence 
in 1809. Its area is 642 sq. m., and its population in 1901 was 
114,912. It is bounded on the W. and N.E. by the British district 
of Ferozepore, and on the S. by Nabha state. During the Sikh 
Wars in 1845 the chief. Raja Pahar Singh, exerted himself in the 
British cause, and was rewarded with an increase of territory. 
In the MutiTly of 1857, too, his son and successor, Wazir Singh, 
did good service by guarding the Sutlej ferries, and in attacking 
a notorious rebel, whose stronghold he destroyed. The esti¬ 
mated gross revenue is £28,300; there is no tribute. The 
territory is traversed by the Rewari-Ferozepore railway, and also 
crossed by the Pazilka line, -which starts -from Kotkapura, the 
old capital. It is irrigated by a branch of -the Siriimd canal. 
The town of Faridkot has a railway station, 8q m. from 
Lahore. 

MRTOPtlB, or FtiRRBEbPORE, a town and district mf British 
India, in the Dacca division of eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The town, which has a railway station, stands on an old channel 
of the Ganges. Pop. (1901) 11,649. There arc a Baptist mission 
and a government high school. The district comprises an area 
of 3281 sq. m. The general aspect is flat, tame and uninteresting, 
although in the northern tract the land is comparatively high, 
with a light sandy soil, covered with water during the. rainy 
season, but dry during the cold and hot weather. From the 
town of Faridpur the ground slopes, until in the south, on the 
confines of Backef|mijc, it becomes one iramen.se swamp, never 
entirely dry. During the height of the inundiitions the whole 
district may be said to be under water. The -villages are built 
on artificially raised site.s, or the high banks of the deltaic .streams. 
Along many of the larger rivers the line of hamlets is unbroken 
for miles together, so that it is difficult to say where one ends 
and another begins. The hut.s, however, except in markets and 
bazaars, are seldom close together, but are scattered amidstsmall 
garden plots, and groves of mango, date and betel-nut trees. 
The plains between the villages are almost in-variably more or 
less depressed towards the centre, where usually a marsh, or 
lake, or deep lagoon is found. These marshes, however, are 
gradually filling up by the silt depo.sited from the rivers; in 
the north of tte district there now only remain tWo or three 
large swamps, and in them the process may be seen going on. 
The climate of Faridpur is damp, like that of the other districts 
of eastern Bengal; the a-verage anmi^ rainfall-is 66 ip. and -the 
average mean temperature 76-9'' F. 

The principal rivers of Fhridpur are the Ganges, the Arial 
Khan and the Haringhata. The Ganges, or Padma as it is 
locally Called, toUcflieS the extreme north-west comer of the 
district, flows along its northern boundary- as far as Goalanda, 
srtiere ft receives the waters of the Jamuna or main stream of the 
Brahmaputra, and whence the united stream turns southwards 
and forms the eastern boundary of the district. The river is 
iiavigahje by large cargo boats Arou^hout the year, and has an 
average breadth during the rainy season of 1600 yds. Rice is 
the great crop of the district. In 1901 the po^lation -was 


j 1,937,646, showing an increase of 6 % in the decade. The north 
■ of the district is crossed by the line of the Eastern Bengal railway 
to Goalanda, the port of the Brahmaputra steamers, and a 
branch runs to Faridpur town. But most of the trade is con¬ 
ducted by river. 

FAltfi) UD-DlN *ATTAS, or Feri-d Enniis-ATHAR (1119- ' 
' 1229), Persian poet and mystic, was bom at Nishapur, 513 a.h. 
(1119 A.n.), and was put to death 627 a.h, (1229 a.d.), thus having 
reached the age of no years. The date of his .death is, however, 
-variously given between the years 7193 and 1235, although 
the majority of authorities support 1229; it is also probable 
that he was born later than 1119, but before 1150. ■ His real name 
was Abu Talib (or Abu Ilamid) Mahnmmed ben Ibrahim, and 
Farid ud-din was simply an honourable title equivalent to Pearl 
of Religion. He followed for a time his fathW’s profession of 
druggist or perfumer, and hence the name ‘Attar (one who sold 
't/r, otto of roses; hence, .simply, dealer in drugs), which he 
aftenvards employed as his poetical designation. According to 
the account of Dawlatshah, his interest in the great mystery 
of the higher life of man was awakened in the following way. 
One day a wandering fakir gazed sadly into his shop, and, 
when ordered to he gone, replied: “ It is nothing for me to go ; 
hut I grieve for thee, 0 druggist, for how wilt thou be able to 
think of death, and leave all these goods of thine behind thee ? ” 
The word was in season; and Mahommed ben Ibrahim the 
dniggist soon gave up his shop and began to study the mystic 
theosophy of the Sufis under Sheik Rukneddin. So thoroughly 
did he enter into the spirit of that religion that he was brforc 
long recognized as one of its principal representatives. He 
travelled extensi-vely, -visited Mecca, Egj-pt, Damascus and India, 
and on his return was ritvegted with the Sufi mantle by Sheik 
Majd-ud-din of Bagdad. The greaterporttmi'of his life-was spent 
in the town of Snadyakh, hut lie is not imfrequently named 
Nishapuri, after the city of his boyhood and youth. The stoiy 
of his death is a strange one. Captured by a soldier Of Jenghiz 
Khan, he was about to be sold for a tflwusand dirhems, when he 
advised his captor to keep him, as doubtless a larger offer would 
yet be made; hut when the second bidder said he would give 
■a bag of horse fodder for the old man, he asserted that he was 
worth no more, and had better be sold. The soldier, irritated 
at the loss of the first offer, immediately slew him. A noble tomb 
was erected over his grave, and the spot acquired a reputation 
for sanctity. Farid was a voluminous writer, and left no fewer 
than 720,000 couplets of poetry, though in his later years he 
carried his asceticism so far as to deny himself the pleasures of 
poetical composition. His most famous work is the Jflantik 
uUair, or language of birds, an allegorical poem containing a 
complete survey of tlie life and doctrine of the Sufis. It is ex¬ 
tremely popular among Mahommedans both of the Sunnite and 
Shiite sects, and the manuscript copies are consequently very 
numerous. The birds, according to the poet, were tired of a 
republican constitution, and longed for a king. As the lapwing, 
having guided Solomon through the desert, best knew what 
a. king should be, he was asked whom they should choose. The 
Simorg in the Caucasus, was his reply. But the way to the 
Caucasus was long and dangerous, and most of the birds excused 
themsel-VBs from the enterprise. A few, however, set out ; 
but by the time they reached the great king’s court, their 
number was reduced to thirty. The thirty hards (,fi ntarg), wing- 
weaiy’ and hunger-stricken, «t length gained access to their 
chosen mon a r di the Simorg; but only to find that they strangely 
Inst their identity in his presence*—^that they are he, and he is 
they. In such strange fashion does the poet image forth the 
search of the human-soul after absorption into the divine. 

The text ot the Mantii uffair was publishcQ by Garcin de Tassy ua 
1837, a summary of its contents having already appeared an La 
Pohie philosnphiijut et reii^eust chtt ht Permns In 1856 ; this was 
succeeded by a complete ttaaslation in ii 85 s. Among ad-d!n’s 
other -works .may be meationed his Pandnitna (Book of Contoel), of 
which a tzaoslation .by Silvcstre de Sacy appeared in 1&194 Buliul 
Nama (Book 0/ the Nightingale] ; Wmalel Namd (Book of Coh- 
junetions) ; Khmru ra Ci4 (The King and the Hose) ; md TnH- 
kiratu 'I Aviiyt (htemoirs w the 'SttDttfi R. A, MioMIsoa in 





Bee Sir Go«»Cm«e]ia;r, BteifVpMedi Kttim 
of Ptrtian Poett (1846), p. 3)6 ; VoA Hammer <Purgst*U, Ctsehithte 
tUr sch/ineti Jtedthiink^ P*rsietu {Vieniia,.i8j8), ,p. 14a: tUe Oriental 
CoUections, ii. (London, 1798), pp. 84, 124, containing translations 
of part of the TandnSnta ; 'E. H. Rilhifer, Orieniaii Myitmsm (1867); 
E. 0 . Browne, Litf*i»ry ojf Ptf$iu (rgioO). 

* FABIKA, SttLViATOII& (>1846- ), Italian novelist^ was 

borh Id Sardinia, and after studying law at Turin and Pavia 
devoted himself ft) a iitetary life at Milan. Farind has often 
been compared ai a sOn«im«ntal humorist with Dicicens, and his 
style of writing has given him a special place in modem Italian 
'fiction. His maatorpieca is U iSVgoer lo (1880), a delightful 
■portrait of dti egoist; Chisd«HiHo, Amort bmitOO) CapM 
iiondd, Oto nastbglo, M Tesoro di Donnina, Amore^i omf otchi, 
Mio figlio, II numero /y,.arfe some Of his'other volumes, 

‘TABIIIATO, PlfbOtiO (15122-1606), Italian painter and archi¬ 
tect, Was a native of Verona. He is sometimes named Farmato 
degU Uberti, as he came hroffi the ancient Florentine .stock to 
which the GhibelKno leader Farinata. degli Uterti, catlebmted in 
Dante’s ComtneMa, belonged. He flourished at the same time 
that the art of Verona obtained its greatest lustre in the trorks 
of Paolo Cagliari (Paul Veronese), succeeded by other membeis 
of the Cagliari family, of Whom mn.st or all were onriived by 
Farina to. He was instructed by Niacold'Oioifinn, and prohalWv 
by Antonio Badile and Boraenioo del Rioclo (Brasasorci). 
Proceeding to Venice, he fermed his stylo partly *011 Tiflan and 
Giorgione, though he Was never cimspioaous os -a colourist, and 
in form he learned more from 'ike workB/Cl‘OiulU>Rfomwvo; His 
•nude figures Show ftwcwled^ of the '«fttiqu8; he aSacred a 
bronted tone in thO'eoswfdeniflift, h wmii tring with the'^fenwaJ 
grtevity of his cnlonr, ■which 'is moro laudable in Itestt) than in 
aiUpainting. VsMari pwiteed Ibis tdwhged oempositions and 
merit of draiiglVbsmanSWp. His wmbs are to 'he found not o»^ 
ill Venice and principally 'in Verona, but also in Mantua, Padua 
and other towns belong!^ or adjacent to the Venetian tJcnritory. 
He was a pospemus and light'-hearted man, and continually 
pregres.sed m his art, passing from a comparatrvoly dry manner 
mto a larger and bolder one, with much attraction of drapery 
and of landscape. The “ Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes," 
painted in the Chuivh kA S, Giorgio in Verona, is accounted his 
masterpiece; it was executed art; the advanced age of seventy* 
nine, and is of course replete with figures, eompri.sing those Of 
the painter’s own family. A saloon was painted by him in 
S. Maria in Organo, in the sseme city, whh the subjects of 
“ Michael expelling Lucifer ” and the “ Mas.sacre Of the Inno¬ 
cents ’’; in Piaronsa is a “ St Sixtus ’’ j m Berlin a “ Presenta¬ 
tion in the Temple ’’; and in the commumil gallery of Verona one 
cA his prime works, the “ Marriage of St Cbtherinu,’' ITlattttto 
executed some soulptures, and 'various etchings of sacred and 
mythologic subjects; hi* -works of all kinds ■were much in 
request, including the waoc models which he ■wrought as studios 
for his painted figures. He is said to have died,at the same hour 
as his ■wife. His son Oratio was also a painter of merit. 

FARINKLU (1705-J 78a), whose real name was Carlo 
Broschj, one of the most extmnrdtnary singers that ever lived, 
was bom on the 24th of January 1705, at Naples. He was the 
nephew of Crist uano Fariuelli, the composer and violinist, whose 
name he took. Havittg bam prepared for the oa»eer of a soprano, 
he soon acquired, under the instructiem of N. A, Porpore, a 
voice of tnarvclloUB beauty, and became fiimoia thTOughomt 
southern iltaly as H ruftmu'ltht boj'). In 17a® he made his first 
appearance at Rome in bis tiWitar’s EwHtrfs, creating the 
greatest enthusiasm by surpassing a. popular Cerraan trmapet* 
player, for whntn Porposa hSid wrieten attxibljgaio to tme of tha 
boy’s'song.s, in holding and swglllng"a,ncteief prod%iDus length, 
purity and power, anthln'Che vaKMioait,it*)aiades.B!nd triBs'whdch 
he introduced ittto the air. In 1704 heoppearad at Vienna, and 
at Venice in the following year, rstuming t» Maples shiontly 
afterwards. He sang at Milan in .<7226, and at Bstegna.m .lyay, 
where he first tCMt «i»d mdrirawtMiged Mnsitt wratquished by 
the singer Antonio Bemacchi (b. 1700), to whose insteafftiett he 
was amoh indebted. Witfa eveiriiuteasiiig :n«»ess and iotne 
BtfteeHl'appeared in nearly all the'great'Cities'Of Italy; B«d 
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rertumed ;a third time to Vienna te-iyg*. Me nww modified kis 
style, it is said on the advice of Charies VL, ftOth ’meMlMiewrii 
of the Fo^ra school to one «f pathos and shnpAieity. B< 
visited London in *734, arriving in time to lend-'Ks .p^rM 
support to the faction which in Oppo-Sition to Handel'had' Mt 
up a rival opera with Porpora as* composer and ScHeeittO Os 
principal singer. But not even his aid couid make the 
taking successful. His first appearance At the Lincoln’s Iflfi 
Fields theatre was in /iftesSCfc, muchof the music of vdiiChWiU 
by his brother, RiccardoBroschi. His suceess was instanganeoaB, 
and the prince of Wales and the court loaded him with ftfvOttft 
rad piresents. Having spent three yeajs in England, Fariftdffi 
set Oat for Spain, staying a few months on the way Frafteo, 
where he sang’before LoUis XV. In Spain, Where be' had'cWly 
meant to stay a fe-w months, 'be ended tty -passing nearty'ttWttrty- 
five years. His voice, employed by the qneen to core Fhilfp'V. 
of his melancholy madness, acquired for him an infloeHWWil#i 
than prince which gave him eventually the power, 'if not the 
name, of prime 'minister. This power he was wise and wtOdCfit 
eftiough to use discreetly. For ten years, night after Ht 
had to sing to the king the sanw six songs, rad never'an5»filt»g 
else. Under Ferdinand VI. he held a sirtdlar posttSon, 'Oiid' was 
deeorsted (1750) with the crass of Cakriratva. He ntWeed Ms 
ascendancy over thi.s king 'by peAUading him to esWttMi 
an Italkm opera. After the oceossiun of 'GharleS'lHL Bltrifielli 
retired with the fortune he bad' amassed to BologriR, md'speiM 
the remamder of his days tfiera in mfelanOhely sjriBsdowr, dylHg 
on the r5ri) Of July ryfis. Hk veiee was Of largo ‘e oB t pAWi, 
7H>ssessirtg seven or 'eight 'tiMiss more than thoSe of ondinoiy 
singers, rad was sonoraes, Mfuot rad dem* ;' he also'poasenefi’A 
great knowledge Of muSTC. 

FAMNODOR, projiwtly 'Gwfl/ff !FA««e»(W, a matkot MW* 
In the Albingdon parlianwffttny division of B^shira, 

17 m. W.a.W. of Osfford by road. Pop. (root) 22500. It ■Res an 
the slope of a low range hills which borders the'valksyelf the 
Thames on the south. It'k the terminus of a brsncfij oftha Great 
Western railway from Uffington. The chiirdi of M Soiifts is'A 
huge cruciform building -with low central tower. Its 'period is 
mainly Transitional Norman and Early F.nglish, rad ttiotwh 
considerably altered liy restoration it contains sottte guod‘dMai», 
with many monuments end brasses. Faringdon House, close to 
the church, was built by Henry James Pye ('i7if5-**6rg), poet 
laureate imm <1790 to who obo 'cau^ to be ’|daiM!ri the 
conspitnwus group of firetrees on the hiM east of the'town'caDed 
Faringdon Clump, or locally (like cither similar groupi) fh« 
Folly. The trade of Faringdon is agricultural, 

FAHINI, LUIQI CABLO (1812-1866), Italian statesman lond 
historian, was born at Russi, near Ravenna, on the rtnd of 
October 2:812. After completing a brilliant university course 
at Bologna, which ho interrupted to take part in the revolution 
of 1851 (see CARnofCARi), he practised as a physician-■at Rtssi 
and at Raverma. He acquired a considerable reputarion, kot 
in 1845 his political opinions brought him under the suspiCidB 
of the police and caused his expulsion from the pttpAl euttOSi 
He resided successively in Florence and Paris, arid travailed 
about Europe os private physician to Prince Jerorae BenalpAMe, 
but ■When Pius IX. was elected to the Holy See rad began llil 
reign with apparently Liberal atui nationalist tendencies, Farini 
retu-rned to Italy and was appointed secretary-general to €1 
Recdii, the mmLster of the interior (llAfch 1848). lint 'he h#H 
office for'Kttle more than a month,»««like-all fire other Italian 
Liberals he disapproved of ihe'popd’s tfiwnge of front id 
to allow hi* troops to'fight against Auehria, and rotigmd With'the 
rest of the raiBtstry on fiw sqth of April. Fins, wMiing M 
cannteract fheefiectof tkis.poliey, sent BbsM toClMtlM Albert 
king of Sardinia, to hand over command Of tlte papol'Cnas 
tingerft to him. Elected meiffber of -parlisBnent 'far 9 mtm^ ‘hi 
was again apjidiiried secretary to 'the minkiity of the intatiar'ic 
the Wamkni oafeinet, «h€ liter dlrtetorigeneral of the- MI^ 
hefthh department. Re ie»gned affite- bit the pmdataattMi ■d 
the repoblic afterthe'fiightmhe'pope toGAatft'm tB2|i$,remjh«d 
it for a whilewfhen Pius returned -M 'tftime with the j^iectioa 
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of French arms, but when a reactionary and priestly policy was 
instituted, he went into exile and took up his residence at Turin. 
There he became convinced that it was only through the House 
of Savoy that Italy could be liberated, and he expounded his 
views in Cavbur's paper 11 Risorgima^, in La Frusta and 11 
Piemonte, of which latter he was at one time editor. He also 
wrote his chief historical work, Lo Stato Romano dal /S/sal /djo, 
in four volumes (Turin, 1850). In 1851 he was app>ointed minister 
of public instruction in the D’Azeglio cabinet, an office which he 
held till May 1853. As a member of the Sardinian parliament 
and as a journalist Farini was one of the staunchest supporters 
of Cavour (?.».), and strongly favoured the proposal that Pied¬ 
mont should porticipale in the Crimean War, if indeed he was 
not actually the first to suggest that policy (see G. B. Ercolani’s 
letter in E. Parri’s memoir of Farini). In 1856 and 1857 he pub¬ 
lished two letters to Mr Gladstone on Italian affairs, which created 
a sensation, while he continued to propagate his views in the 
Italian press. When on the outbreak of the war of 1859 
Franck V., duke of Modena, was expelled and a provisional 
government set up, Farini was sent as Piedmontese commissioner 
to that city ; but although recalled after the peace of Villafranca 
he was determined on the annexation of central Italy to Pied¬ 
mont and remained behind, becoming a Modenese citizen and 
dictator of the state. He negotiated an alliance with Parma, 
Romagna and Tuscany, when other provisional governments 
had been ealablished, and entrusted the task of organizing an 
army for thk central Italian league to General Fanti (?.o.). 
Annexation to Piedmont having been voted by plebiscite and the 
opposition of Napmleon HI. having been overcome, Farini 
returned to Turin, when the king conferred on him the order of 
the Annunziata and Cavour appointed him minister of the 
interior (June i860), and subsequently viceroy of Naples; but 
he soon resigned on the score of ill-health. Cavour died in 1861, 
and the following year Farini succeeded Rattazzi as premier, 
in which office he endeavoured to cany out Cavour’s policy. 
Over-exertion, however, brought on softening of the brain, which 
compelled him to resign office on tlie 34th of March 1863, and 
ultimately resulted in his death on the 1st of August 1866. He 
was buried at Turin, but in 1878 his remains were removed to 
his native village of Russi. 

His son Domenico Farini had a distinguished political career 
and was at one time president of the chamber. 

Bibliockaphy.— Several letters from Farini to Mr Gladstone and 
Lord 1 ohn Russell were reprinted in a Mimoire sw les affaires d'ltalie 
(1859), and a collection of his political correspondence was pub¬ 
lished under the title of I.ettres sur les affaires d'ltalie (l*ari.>!, i860). 
His historical work was translated into English in part by Mr Glad¬ 
stone and in part under his superintendence. See E. Parri, Luigi 
Carlo Farini (Rome, 1878); L. Carpi in II Fisorgimento Italtami, 
vol. iv. (Milan, 1888); and G. Final! s article, “ 11 27 Aprile 1839," 
in the Nuova Antologia for the i6th of May 1903. (L. V.'*) 

FARM, in the most generally used sense, a portion of land 
leased or held for the purpose of agriculture ; hence “ farping ” 
is equivalent to the pursuit of agriculture, and “ farmer ” to 
an agriculturist. This meaning is comparatively modern. The 
origin of the word has perhaps been complicated by an Anglo- 
Saxon feorm, meaning provisions or food supply, and more 
particularly a payment of provisions for the sustenance of the 
king, the cyninges feorm. In Domesday this appears as a food 
rent: firma unius noctis or diei. According to the Nero English 
Dictionary there is no satisfactory Teutonic origin for the word. 
It has, however, Iteen sometimes connected with a word which 
appears in the older forms of some Teutonic languages, meaning 
“ life.” The present form “ farm ” certainly comes, through 
the French ferme, from the medieval Lat. firma (firmus, fixed), 
a fixed or certain payment in money or kind. The Anglo-Saxon 
feorm may be not an original Teutonic word but an early adapta¬ 
tion of the Latin. The feorm, originally a tax, seems, as the king 
“ booked ” his land, to have become a rent (see F. W. Maitland, 
Domesday Book and After, 1897, p. 336 ft., and J. H. Round, 
Feudal England, 1895, p. 109 ff.). The word firma is thus used 
of the composition paid by the sheriff in respect of the dues 
to be collected from the shire. From the use of the wpfd for th9 


fixed sum paid os rent for a portion of land leased for cultivation, 
“ farm ” was applied to the land itself, whether held on lease or 
' otherwise, and always with the meaning of agricultural land. 
The upect of the fixity of the sum paid leads to a secondary 
meaning, that of a certain sum paid by a taxable person, com¬ 
munity, state, &c., in respect of the taxes or dues that will be 
imposed, or to such a sum paid as a rent by a contractor for the 
right of collecting such taxes. Thk method of indirect collection 
of the revenue by contractors instead of directly by the officials 
of the state is that known as “ farming the taxes.” The system 
is be.st known through the publicani of Rome, who formed 
companies or syndicates to farm not only the indirect taxation 
of the state, but also other sources of the state revenues, 
as mines, fisheries, &c. (see Publicani). 

In monarchical Europe, which grew out of the ruins of the 
Roman empire, the revenue was almost universally farmed, 
but the system was gradually narrowed down until only indirect 
taxes became the subject of farming. France from the i6th to 
the i8th centuries is the most interesting modem example. 
Owing to the hopeless condition of its revenues, the French 
government was continually in a state of anticipating its resources, 
and was thus entirely in the hands of financiers. In i68i the 
indirect taxes were farmed collectively to a single company of 
forty capitalists (Jerme ginerale), increased to sixty in 1755, and 
reduced to the original number in 1780. These farmers-general 
were appointed by the king for six years, and paid an annui fixed 
sum every year in advance. The taxes which they collected 
were the customs (douanes or traites), the gabelle or salt tax, 
local taxes or octrois {entries. Sic.), and various smaller taxes. 
They were under the management of a controller-general, who 
had a central office in Paris. The office of farmer-general was 
the object of keen competition, notwitlistanding that the 
successful candidates had to share a considerable part of the 
profits of the post with ministers, courtiers, favourites, and 
even the sovereign, in the shape of gifts (croupes) and pensions. 
The rapacity of the farmers-general was proverbial, and the loss 
to the revenue by the system was great, while very considerable 
hardships were inflicted on the poorer contributors by the 
unscrupulous methods of collection practised by the underlings 
of the farmers. In addition, the unpopular nature of the taxes 
caused deep discontent, and the detestation in which the farmers- 
general were held culminated in the execution of thirty-two of 
them during the French Revolution and the sweeping away 
of the system. 

See also Acrxcui.turk, Dairy and Dairy-Farming, Fruii and 
Flower Farming, &c. 

FARM BUILDINGS. The best laying out of a farm, and the 
construction of its buildings, are matters which, from the variety 
of needs and circumstances, involve practical considerations 
and expert knowledge, too detailed in their nature for more than 
a brief reference in this work. It may be said generally that the 
best aspect for farm buildings is S. or S.S.E., and with a view to 
easy disposal of drainage they should be built on a slight slope. 
The supply of water, whether it be provided from wells by engine 
or windmill power, by hydraulic rams or other means, is a prime 
consideration, and it should if po.ssible be laid on at different 
suitable points or at any rate the central source of supply should 
be in the most accessible and convenient place as regards stables 
and cow-sheds. The buildings should be constructed on or within 
easy distance of the public road, in order to save the upkeep 
of private roads, and should be as near as possible to the centre 
of the farm. On mixed farms of ordinary size (300 to 500 
acres) the building may be advantageously planned in one 
rectangular block, the stock-yards being placed in the centre 
separated by the cow-sheds, and surrounded by the cart-sheds,^ 
stables, stores and bam, cattle-boxes, piggeries and minor 
buildings. On farms of larger size and on dairy farms special 
needs must be taken into account, while in all cases the local 
methods of farming must influence the grouping and arrangement 
Of the steading. 

For as more detailed treatment of the subject reference may be 
made to ^e. following works ;—tS, Taylor, Modem fiPVeetefide f 
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a 'itvatise on the Designingoj Farm Buildings (London, 1905); A. D. 
Clarke, Modern Farm Buildings (London, 1899); P. Roberts, The 
Farmstead, in the " Rural Science Series ” (New York, 1900I, and 
articles in the Standard Cyclopaedia of Agriculture, vol. 3, and in the 
Cyclopaedia of American Agriculture, vol. i, 

’ FABMER, RICHARD ( * 73 .S~t 797 )/ Shakespearian com¬ 
mentator, the son of a rich maltster, was born at Leicester on 
the 28th of August 1735. He was educated at the free grammar 
school of his native town, and at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
He graduated in 1757 a senior optime; three years later he 
proceeded M.A. and became classical tutor, and in 1775 master 
of his college, in succession to William Richardson, the bio¬ 
grapher of the English bishops. In the latter year also he was 
appointed vice-chancellor, and three years afterwards chief 
librarian of the university. In 1780 he was appointed to a 
prebendal stall in Lichfield, and two years later to one at Canter¬ 
bury ; but the second ofiice he exchanged in 1788 for that of a 
canon residentiary of St Paul’s. Cambridge, where he usually 
resided, was indebted to him for improvements in lighting, 
paving and watching; but perhaps London and the nation have 
less reason to be grateful for his zealous advocacy of the custom 
of erecting monuments to departed worthies in St Paul's. In 
1765 he issued a prospectus for a history of the town of Leice.ster ; 
but this work, based on materials collected by Thomas Staveley, 
he never even began ; it was carried out by the learned printer 
John Nichols. In 1766 he published his famous Essay on Ihe 
Learning of Shaltespeare, in which he proved that the poet's 
acquaintance with ancient and modem Continental literature 
was exclusively derived from translations, of which he copied 
even the blunders. “ Shakespeare,” he said, “ wanted not the 
stilts of language to raise him above all other men.” “ He came 
out of nature’s hand, like Pallas out of Jove’s head, at full 
growth and mature.” “ One might.” he said—by way of ridicul- 
'ing the Shakespearian criticism of the day—“ with equal wisdom, 
study the Talmud for an exposition of Tristram Shandy." The 
essay fully justifies the author’s description of himself in the 
preface to the second edition : “ I may consider myself as the 
pioneer of the commentators; I have removed a deal of learned 
rubbish, and pointed out to them Shakespeare’s track in the 
ever pleasant paths of nature.” Farmer died at Cambridge 
on the 8th of September 1797. He was, it appears, twice offered 
a bishopric by Pitt, but declined the preferment. Farmer was 
immensely popular in his own college, and loved, it was said, 
above all other things, old port, old clothes and old hooks. 

FARMERS’ MOVEMENT, in American political history, the 
general name for a movement between 1867 and 1896 remarkable 
for a radical socio-economic propaganda that came from what 
was considered the most conservative cla.ss of American society. 
In this movement there were three periods, popularly known as 
Granger, Alliance and Populist. 

The Granc.e, or Order of the Patrons of Husbandry (the latter 
the official name of the national organization, while the former 
was the name of local chapters, including a supervisorv National 
Grange al Washington), was a secret order founded in 1867 to 
advance the social need.s and combat the economic backwardness 
of farm life. It grew remarkably in 1873-1874, and in the latter 
year attained a membership of perhaps' 800,000. In the causes 
of its growth—-much broader than those that issued in the 
financial crisis of 1873—a high tariff, railway freight-rales and 
other grievances were mingled with agricultural troubles like 
the fall of wheat prices and the increase of mortgages. The 
condition of the farmer seemed desperate. The original objects 
ot the Grange were primarily educational, but these were soon 
overborne by an anti-middleman, co-operative movement. 
Grange agents bought everything from farm machinery to 
women’s dresses; hundreds of grain elevators and cotton and 
tobacco warehouses were bought, and even steamboat lines ; 
mutual insurance companies were formed and joint-stock stores. 
Nor was co-operation limited to distributive processes ; crop- 
reports were circulated, co-opierative dairies multiplied, flour¬ 
mills were operated, and patents were purchased, that the Grange 
might manufacture farm machinery. The outcome in some 
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states was ruin, and the name Grange became a reproach. 
Nevertheless these efforts in co-operation were exceedingly 
important ^th for the results obtained and for their wider 
significance. Nor could politics be excluded, though officially 
tabooed : for economics must be considered by focial idealists, 
and economics everywhere ran into politics. Thus it was with 
the railway question. Railways had been extended into frontier 
states; there were heavy crops in sparsely settled regions where 
freight-rates were high, so that—given the existing di.stributive 
system—there were “ over production ” and waste; there was 
notorious stock manipulation and discrimination in rates; and 
the farmers regarded “ absentee ownership ” of railways by 
New York capitalists much as absentee* ownership of land has 
been regarded in Ireland. The Grange officially disclaimed 
enmity to railways ,■ but though the organization did not attack 
them, the Grangers—through political “ farmers’ clubs ” and 
the like—did. About 1867 began the efforts to establish 
regulation of the railways, as common-carriers, by the states. 
Such laws were known as “ Granger laws,” and their general 
principles, soon endorsed (1876) by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have become an important chapter in the laws 
of the land. In a declaration of principles in 1874 Grangers 
were declared to be “ not enemies of railroads,” and their cause 
to stand for “ no communism, no agrarianism.” To conserva¬ 
tives, however, co-operation seemed communism, and “ Grange 
laws ” agrarianism ; and thus m 1873-1874 the g«wth of the 
movement aroused extraordinary interest and much uneasiness. 
In 1874 the order was reorganized, membership being limited to 
persons directly interested m the farmers’ cause (there had been 
a millionaire manufacturers’ Grange on Broadway), and after 
this there were constant quarrels in the order; moreover, in 
1875 the National Grange largely lost control of the state Granges, 
which discredited the organization by their disastrous co-opera¬ 
tion ventures. Thus by 1876 it had already ceased to be of 
national political importance. About 1880 a renascence began, 
particularly in the Middle States and New England; this 
revival was marked by a recurrence to the original social and 
educational objects. The national Grange and state Granges 
(in all, or nearly all, of the states) were still active in 1909, 
especially in the old cultural movement and in such economic 
movements—notably the improvement of highways—as most 
directly concern the farmers. The initiative and referendum, 
and other proposals of reform politics in the direction of a 
democratic advance, also enter in a measure into their 
propaganda. 

The Alliance carried the movement farther into economics. 
The “ National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial Union,” formed 
in 1889. embraced several originally independent organizations 
formed fmm 1873 onwards ; it was largely confined to the South 
and was secret. The “ National Farmers’ Alliance,” formed in. 
1880, went hack similarly to 1877, was much smaller, Northern 
and non-secret. The “ Colored Farmers’ National Alliance and 
Co-operative Union ” (formed 1888, merged in the above 
“ Southern ” Alliance in 1890) was the second greatest organiza¬ 
tion. With these three were associated many others, state and 
national, including an annual, non-partisan, deliberative and 
advisory Farmers’ National Congress. The Alliance movement 
reached its greatest power about 1890, in which year twelve 
national farmers’ organizations were represented in conventions 
in St Louis, and the six leading ones alone probably had a 
membership of 5,000,000.* 

As with the Grange, so in the ends and declarations of the 
whole later movement, concrete remedial legislation for agri¬ 
cultural or economic ills was mingled with principles of vague 
radical tendency and with lofty ide^ism.* Among the principles 

' Membership usually included males or females above j6 yeare 
of age. 

* Thus, the “ Southern " Alliance in 1890 (the chief platforms were 
the one at Ocala, Florida, and that of 1889 at St Louis, in con¬ 
junction with the Ivnights of Lalior) declared its principles to be: 

'* (i) To labour for the education of the agricultural • classes in the 
science of economical government in a strictly non-partisan way. 
and to bring about a more perfect union of such classes, (a) To 
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advocvted about 1S90, pactioll^ all tlis .great •mgieitaiiaia 
demanded the abolidon of natior^ bonks, l^e .free ooinsge «f 
silver, a “ sufficientissue of govomment paper mpney, tairifi 
revision, and a secret ballot (tlie last was soon realiaed); only 
less commonly demanded nrre aa ineome tax., taxation of 
evidence of debt, and government loans on lands. All of these 
were principles of the two great AHances (the Northern and the 
.Southern), as were also pure food legislation, abolition of land¬ 
holding by aliens, reclamation of unu.sed or unearned land grants 
(to rariways, e.g.), and either rigid federal regulation of railways 
and other means of communication or government ownership 
thereof. The “ Southern ” Alliance put in the forefront a “ sub¬ 
treasury ” scheme according to which dicap loans should be 
made by government from local sub-treasuries on non-perishable 
farm products (such as grain and cotton) stored in government 
warehouses ; while the " Northern ” Alliance demanded restric¬ 
tion of the liquor tranie and (for a short time) woman suffrage. 
Still other bsues were a modification of the patent laws (c.g. to 
prevent the jmrehase of patents to stifle competition), postal 
currency exchange, the eigfit-hour day, inequitable taxation, 
the single-tax on land, “ trusts,” educational qualification for 
suffrage, direct popular election of federal judges, of senators, 
and of the president, special-interest lobbying, &c. 

In 1889-1890 the political (non-pirtisan) movement developed 
astonishing strength ; it captured the Republican stronghold of 
Kan.sas, brdhght the Democratic Party to vassalage in South 
Carolina, revolutionized legislatures even in conservative states 
like Massachusetts, and seemed likely completely to dominate 
the South and West. All its work in the South was accomplished 
within the old-party organizations, but in 1890 the demand 
became strong for an independent third party, for which various 
consolidations since 1887 had prepared the way, and by 1893 
a large part of the staength of the farmers’ organizations, with 
that of various industrial and radical orders, was united in the 
People’s Party (perhaps more generally known as the PopuiiiST 
Party), which had its beginnings in Kansas in i8yo, and received 
natioiMl organization in 1890. This party emp)ha8ized free 
silver, the income tax, eight-hour clay, reclamation of land 
grants, government ownership of railways, telephones and 
telegraphs, popular election of federal senators, and the initiative 
and referendum. In the pmtdential election of i89e it oast 
votes (in a totad<of ic,036,089), and deoted oa presi- 
(tential electors, the first ohosan by. any -^ird party since 1856. 
ht 1896 the People's Party “ fused ” with the IteiBOcrartic Pa;^ 
(q.v.) in the presidential campaign, and again in igoo ,- dutang 
tins pennd, indeed, the greatsst part of 'the People's I’nirty was 
maiaMbedintu thc.'twogrcatparties'fromiwhiok its membership 
had eriginatty beemdrawninisoine nortiiern states apparently 
larg^ into tfie'Republioantankz, butmahi^ intothe.Demoezatic 
Patty, to which it gave a poworMiradicai impulse. 

The Farmers’ movemesit was much misunderstood, abused 
and ridieoled. It oocomplished a vast amount of goo^. Tibe 
movemenp—and especially the Grange, for on most in^sastaat, 
points the later movements only followed where it had led—' 
contributed the initial intpube and prepared 'die way for the' 
estabbsimrent of tBaveUinf’ and local rural libraries, leading 
ODorses, tyemms, fantiers' mBtitutes (a steadily increasing in¬ 
fluence) and rural free mail delivny (mangurated experimentally 
in 1896 and adopted as part of the permanent postal system of 
the country in 190a); for agricultural exiitbits and an improved, 
agricultural press; for encouragement to and increased profit 
from the woA of agricultural colleges, the establishment (1885) 
and great services of the United States Department of Agri- 

donwad equal rights to all, and si>uoial piivilsges to none. (3) To 
endorse the motto : ‘ In things e.ssu‘iitial, unity; in all tilings, 
charity;* (4) To dirvelop a bettor state, mentally, raortdly, socially 
and financially. . , , (C') To sunjiress personal, local, sectional and 
natlenal prejudices." For the^Southem lurmera chief conen-to I'vil 
was the pre-crop mortgages by Which cotton farmers remainerl in 
debt to country meieliaiUs; in the North the fanner attacked a 
wide range of "capitalistic ' legislation that hurt him, he believed, 
for the benefit of other classes—notably iegislntioa sought by 
railways. 


I culture,—in-sliArt, far apeictraordiaBry lessening of rural isolation 
I and betternrent of the fann«»’ opportunities; for the irrigation 
of the semi-arid West, adopted as a narional policy in no2, the 
pure-food law of 1906, the interstate-commerce la-w of thq, the 
railway-rate laws of 1903 and 1906, even tlie great Bureau of 
Commeree-aod-Labeir law of 1903, and the Anti-trset lam of 
1903 and later. The Allianoe and Populi&t movements w^e 
bottomed on the idea of “ethical gains through legislation.” 
In its local manifestations the whole movement was often 
marked by eccentric ideae, narrow prejudices and weaknesses 
in. economic reasoning. It is not to be forgotten that owing 
to tlie movement of the frontier the United States lias always 
been “ at onoe a developed country and a primitive one. The 
same political questions have been put to a society advanced 
in some regions and undeveloped in others. ... On specific 
political questions each economic area has reflected its peculiar 
interests ” (Prof. F. J. Turner), That this idea must not, 
however, be over-emphasized,.is admirably enforced by observing 
the great mass of farmer radicalism that has, since alxiut 1896, 
become an accepted Democratic and Repuliiican principle over 
the whole country. Tlie Farmers’ movement was the beginning 
of widespread, eff ective protestagainst" the menace of privilege ” 
in the United States. 

Anifricau periodicals, especially iu i8yu-i8ya, arc purticularly 
iiilorniiiig oil llic growth of the nioveinent; see F'. M. Drew iu 
Pulitiuil Siienw puartnly (1891), vi, p. 282; C. W. I’icrson fn 
Popular Science Monihtv (t8R8), xxxii. pp. H19, 308 ; C. S. WaHecr 
and K. J. Foster in Annals of American Academy (1894), iv. p, 790 ; 
Soimtor W, A. I'etler in CosMuipolikin (1890), x. p, 694; and ou 
agricullurai liiacoiitent, Pulitual Scieme Quarterly, iv. (1889), p, 433, 
by 'W. F. Mapjiin; v, (1890), p. 65, by J, r. Dtuiti; xi, (1896), pp. 433, 
Ooi, xii. (1897), 1 '' 03 . and idv. (i89<i), p. 444, by C. F. Emcrick; 
Prof. li. W. Demis in Journal of Palilical Bccnmmy (1693), i. p. 193; 
A. }L Peters ni Quarterly Journal of Economic (1890), iv. p. iS; 
C, W, Davis iu I'arum (1890), ix. pp. *31, 291, 348. 

FARNABY (or Farnabie), THOHAS (r. 1575-1647), English 
gramniMian, was the son of a London carpenter; hi.s grandfather, 
It is said, had been mayor of Truro, his great-grandfather an 
lUliau musician. Between 1590 and 1595 he appears succes¬ 
sively as.a student of Merton College, Oxford, u pupil in a Jesuit 
college in Sptiin, and a follower of Drake and Hawkins. After 
some military service in the Low Cauntrie.4 “ ho made shift,” 
says Wood, “ to be set on shore in Uie wc-stern part of England ; 
where, after some wandering to and fro under the name of Tho. 
Bainrafe, the anagram of his siriiame, he settled at Martock, 
in Somersetshire, and taught the gr,amiiiar school there for some 
time with sucecss. After he liad gottensome feathcisatMortock, 
he took his flight to London,” and opened a school in Goldsmiths’ 
Rents, Cripplegate. From tliis school, which had as many as 
300 pupils, there issued, says Wood, “ more churchmen and 
statesmen tlian from any school taught by one man in England.” 
In the course of his London career “ he wu# made master of arts 
of Cambridge, and soon after hioorporated at Oxon.” Such was 
his success that he w'as enabled to buy an estate at Otford near 
Sevenooks, Kent, to which he retired from London in 1636, still, 
however, carrying on his profession of schoolmaster. In course 
of time ho atkled to his Otford estate and bought another near 
Horsham in Susse.\. In politics he was a royalist; and, suspected 
of participation in the rising near Tunbridge, 1643, he was 
imprisoned in Ely House, Holbom. He died at Sevenoaks on 
the 12 th of Tunc 1647, 

The details of hi.s life were deriv'ed by Anthony A 'Wood from 
Francis, Fantah5'’.s son by a second marriage (sec Wood’S Athenae 
Ostnnienses, etl. Bliss, ill, 213). Mia Works chiefly consisted of anno¬ 
tated editions of luitin authors—Juvenal, Persius, .Scueca, Marrial, 
Lueau, Virgil, Ovid and Terence, which enjoyed extraordinary 
popularity. lli,s Systerna gnimmatuum was published in Loi don 
in 1641. On the Oth of April 1637 Farnaby was presented with a 
royalqiatent grarrtiog him, for the space of twenty-one years, tho 
sole right of prurting and publishing certain of his works, 

FARHBOmUCHi ITHOHAS ERSKINE MAY, Baron (1815- 
1886), English Constitutional historian, was born in London 
on the 8th of February 1815 and educated at Bedford gtammor 
school. la 1831 he was nominated by Manners Sutton, speaker 
eff the House of Commons, to tlie post of assistant librarian, so 
that his long connexion with parliament began in lus youth. 
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He studied ior the bar, and was calied at the Mtd^e Temple in 
183S. Jn 1644 he published the first edition of bis Treatite on 
ike Law, Privilege, Proceedings and Usage of Parliament, This 
work, which has passed through many editions, is not only an 
invaluable mine of information for the historical student, but it is 
, known as the text-book of the law by which parliament governs 
its proceedings. In 1846 Erskiue May was appointed examiner 
of petitions for private hills, and the following year taxing- 
master of tile House of Commons. He published his Remarks 
to Faciliiatt Public Business in Parliament in 1849; a work 
On the Consolidation of Election Lasos in 1850; and his Rules, 
Orders and Forms of the House of Commons was printed by 
command of the House in 1S54. In 1856 he was appointed c^rk 
iissistant -at the table of tine House of Commons. He received 
the companionship of the Bath in 1860 for his parliament^ 
service.?, and beaime a knight commander in 1866. His im¬ 
portant work. The ConsUiutioned Uistary of England since the 
Accession of George 111 . (1760-J860), was published in 1861- 
1863, and it received frequent additions in subsequent editions. 
In 1871 Sir Erskine May was appointed clerk of the House of 
Commons. His Democracy in Europe: a History appeared in 
J877, but it failed to lake the .same rank in critical esteem as his 
Constitutional History. He retired from the post of clerk to the 
House of Commons in April j886, having for fifteen years 
discharged the onerous duties of the office with as much know¬ 
ledge and energy as unfailing tact and courtesy. Shortly after 
his retirement from,office he was raised to the peerage under the 
title of Baron Famburough of Farnborough, in the county of 
Southampton, but he only survived to enjoy the dignity for u 
few days. He died in London on the 17th oif May 1886, and as he 
left no issue the title became extinct, 

FA&MBOBOBGH, an urban district in the Basingstoke 
parliamentary division of Hampshire, England, 33 m. S,W. by W. 
from London, on the London & South Western and tlte South 
Eastern & Chatham railways. Pop. (1901) 11,500 (including 
5070 military). The church of St I’eter ranges from Early English 
to Perpendicular in style. St Michael's Catholic memorial 
church, erected in 1887 by tlie ex-empro.ss Eugenie, contains the 
remains of Napoleon ill. and the prince imperial. An adjoining 
abbey is occupied by Benedictine futliers of the French congrega¬ 
tion ; the coaivcnt is a ladies’ boarding-school, Aldershot North 
Camp is within the parislt. 

ISLAKSS [also Fsaiuif,, Ffkn, or The Sxaeuss], a 
group of rocky islands and reefs off the coast of Northumberland, 
England, induded in that county. In 1901 tliey had only eleven 
inhabitants. They extend in a line of some 6 m. in a north¬ 
easterly direction from the coast, on which the nearest villages 
are Bamborough and North .Sunderland. The Fairway, ij m. 
across, separates the largest island, Earnc, or House, from the 
mainland. Fame is 16 acres in area, and has pneripitous dills 
uip tx) 80 ft. in height on the east^ but the shore is otherwise low. 
The other principal islets are Staple, Brownsman, North and 
South Wamses, Longstnne and Big Hiurcai. Un Fame is a small 
ancient chapel, with a .square tower nmr it built for purposes of 
defence in the iftli century. The chapel is believed to occupy 
the site of St Ciithbert’s heemitagq, whither he retired from the 
priory on the neighliuuring Holy Island or Lindisfurnc. He 
was with difficulty persuaded to leave it un his elevation to the 
bishopric of Lindis^ne, and,returned to it to die (687). Long- 
Stone rook, with its lighthouse, is famous as the scene of the 
bravery of Clrace Darling in rescuing some of the survivots of 
the wreck of the “ Forfarshire ” (1838). The rocks abound in 
sea-birds, induding eidei duck. 

FARNWS, the name of one of the most illustrious and powerful 
Italian families, which besides induding eminent prelates, 
statesmen and warekirs among it* members, ruled the duchy 
of Pannu for two centuries. The early history of the family is 
involved in obscurity, but they are first heard of as lords of 
Farneto or Farneso, a castle near the lake of Bolsena, and they 
played an important part as consuls and signori of Orvieto. 
They seem to have always been Givelplis, and in the civil 
broils of Orvieto they sided with the Moiialdcschi .faction against 


the Glfibelline Eilip ppsehi . One Pietro Famese commanded 
the papal armies under Paschal 11 . (1099-1118); another 
Pietro kd the Florendnes to victory against the Pisans in 1363. 
jEfanuccio Famese served Eugene IV. so well that the p^>o 
endowed.him with large fiefs,and is reported to h»ve said, “The 
Church is ours because Famese has given it back to ps.” 

The family derived further advantages at the time of Pope 
Alexander VI., who was the lover of the beautiful Giulia Famese, 
known as Giulia Bella, and created her toother Alessandro 
a cardinal (1493). The latter was elected pope as Paul III. in 
1334, and it is from that moment that the great importance of 
the family dates. An unblushing nepotist, he alienated immense 
fiefs belonging to the Holy See in fayoui»of his natural children,- 
Of these the most famous was Pierluigi Famese (1503-1547), 
who served in the papal army in various campaigns, but J^o 
took part in the sack of Rome in 1527. On his father's elevation 
to the papacy he was made captain-general of the Church, and 
received the ducliy of Castro in the Marerama, besides Frascati, 
Nepi, Montalto and other fiefs. A sluimeless rake and a man 
of uncontrollable temper, his massacre of the peopk of Perugia 
after a rebellion in 1540 and the unspeakable outrage he com¬ 
mitted on the bishop of Fano are typical of his character. In 
1545 Itis father conferred on him the duchy of Parma and 
Piacenza, which likewise belonged to the Holy See, and his rule 
proved cruel and tyrannical. He deprived the nobks of their 
privileges, ami forced them tp dwell in the towns, Jjut to some 
extent he improved the conditions of the lower ck.sses. Pierluigi 
being an uncomjiromising opponent of tlic emperor Charles V,, 
Don Ferrante Gonaaga, the imperial governor of Milan, was 
ever on the watch for a pretext to dciirive him of Piacenza, 
which the empieror greatly coveted. When the duke proceeded 
to build a castle in that tuwn in. order to overawe itsinhaliitants, 
the nobles were furiously indignanH.aad a plot to murder him 
was organized by the .marquis Anguissola and others with the 
support both of Gonzaga and of Andrea Doria Charles’s 
admiral, who wished to be revanged on Pierluigi for tlie part lie 
had played in tlie Fiesco conspiracy (sec Fjesco). ^lo deed 
was done while the duke was supeeintending the building of the 
above-mentioned citadel, and his corpse was fiuqg.into the street 
(December loth, 1547). Piacenza was thereupon.occupied by the 
erialists. 

ierluigi had several children, for aH of whom Paul made 
generous provision. One of them, Alessandro-(1520-1589), vnas 
created cardinal at the age of fourteen; he was a man of learning 
and artistic tastes,, and lived with great splendour surrounded 
by sohokrs and artists, among whom were Annibal Caro, Paolo 
Giovio, Mors. Della Casa, Bembu, Vasari, &c. It was he who 
completed the magnificent Farnese palaoe in Rome. He dis¬ 
played diplomatic ability on various miesions to forei^ courte, 
hut failed to get elected to the papaqy. 

Orazk, Pierluigi’s third son, was made duke of Castro when 
his father became duke of Parma, and married Diane, a natural 
daughter efltenry Il.of France. Ottaviu, the second son (1521-- 
15^), married Margaret, the natural daughter of Charles V. and 
widow of Akssandro de’ Medici,.at the age of fifteen, she being 
a year older; at first she disliked her youthful bridegroom, but 
when he returned wounded from the expedition to Algiers in 
1541 her aversion was turned to affection (see Margaret of 
Austria). Ottavio had been made kird oif Camerino in 1540, 
bothe-gave up that fief when his father beeame duke of Parma. 
When, on themurder of the latter in 1547, Piacenza was occupied 
by the imperialists, Paul determined to make an effort to regain 
the city; ho set aside Ottavio’s claims to the succession of 
Parma, where he appointed a papal legate, giving him back 
Camerino in exchange,and then claimedPiaeenaa of tie emperor, 
not for the Famesi, but for the Church. But Ottavio would not 
be put off; he attempted to seize Parma by force, and having 
failed, entered into negotiations with Gonzaga. This unnatural 
rebellion on the part of one grandson, combined with the fact 
that it was supported by tlie other grandson, Cardinal Aiessandro, 
hastened the pope’s death, which occurred on tlie loth of 
November 1549. During the interregnum that followed Ottavio 
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again tried to induce the governor of Parma to give up the city 
to him, but met with no better success ; however, on the election 
of Giovan Maria Ciocchi (Julius III.) the duchy wjs conferred 
on him (iSSi}' This did not end his quarrel with the emperor, 
for Gonzaga refused to give up Piacenza and even threatened 
to occupy Parma, so that Ottavio was driven into the arms of 
France. Julius, who was anxious to be on good terms with 
Charles on account of the council of Trent which was then sitting, 
ordered Famese to hand Parma over to the papal authorities 
once more, and on his refusal hurled censures and admonitions 
at his head, and deprived him of his Roman fiefs, while Charles 
did the same with regard to those in Lombardy. A French array 
came to protect Parma’ war broke out, and Gonzaga at once laid 
siege to the city. But the duke came to an arrangement with his 
father-in-law, by which he regained Piacenza and his other fiefs. 
The rest of his life was spent quietly at home, where the modera¬ 
tion and wisdom of his rule won for him the affection of his people. 
At his death in 1586 he was succeeded by his son Alessandro 
Farnese (1545-1592), the famous general of Philip II. of Spain, 
who spent the whole of his reign in the Flemish wars. 

The first years of the reign of his son and successor Ranuceio I. 
(1569-1622), who had shown mueh spirit in a controversy with 
Pope Sixtus V., were uneventful, but in 1611 a conspiracy was 
formed against him by a group of discontented nobles supported 
by the dukes of Modena and Mantua. The plot was discovered 
and the c«Lspirators were barbarously punished, many being 
tortured and put to death, and their estates confiscated. 
Ranuceio was a reserved and gloomy bigot; he instituted savage 
persecutions agaimst supposed witches and heretics, and lived 
in perpetual terror of plots. His eldest son Alessandro being 
deaf and dumb, the succession devolved on his second son 
Odoardo (1612-1646), who fought on the French side in the war 
against Spain. His failure to pay the interest of the money 
borrowed in Rome, and-the desire of Urban VIII. to obtain 
Castro for his relatives the Barberini (fi'.), resulted in a war 
between that pope and Odoardo. His son and successor Ra- 
nuccio II. (1630-1694) also had a war with the Holy See about 
Castro, which was eventually razed to the ground. His son 
Francesco Maria (1678-1727) suffered from the wars between 
Spain and Austria, the latter’s troops deva.stating his territory ; 
but although this obliged him to levy some burdensome taxes, 
he was a good ruler and practised economy in his administration. 
Having no children, the succession devolved at his death on 
his brother Antonio (1679-1731), who was also childless. The 
powers had agreed that at the death of the latter the duchy 
should pass to Don Carlos of Bourbon, son of King Philip V. 
of Spain by Elisabetta Famese (1692-1766), granddaughter of 
Ranuceio II. Antonio died in 1731, and with him the line of 
Famese came to an end. 

The Palazzo Farnese in Rome, one of the finest specimens of 
Roman Renaissance architecture, was begun under Paul III., 
while he was cardinal, by Antonio da San Gallo, and cojtipleted 
by his nephew Cardinal Alessandro under the direction of 
Michelangelo (1526). It was inherited by Don Carlos, afterwards 
king of Naples and Spain, and most of the pictures were removed 
to Naples. It now contains the French embassy to the Italian 
court, as well as the French school of Rome. 

BiBLioGRArHY.—F. Odorici gives a detailed history of the family 
m P. Litta's FamigUa cclebri italiana, vol. x, (Milan, 1868), to which 
an elaborate bibliography is appended, including manuscript 
sources; a more recent bililiography is S. Lottici and G. Sitti, 
Biblingrafta generate per la storia parmense (I’arma, 1904); much 
information will be found in A. von Reumont’s Geschichte der StadI 
Horn, vol. iii. (Berlin, iBfiB), and in F. Gregorovius’a Geschichte der 
SiadI finm (Stuttgart, 1872). (L. V.*) 

FARNESE, ALEXANDER (1545-1592), duke of Parma, 
general, statesman and diplomatist, governor-general of the 
Netherlands under Philip II. of Spain, was bom at Rome on the 
2?th of August 1545, and died at the abbey of St Waast, near 
Arras, on the 3rd of December 1*2. He was the son of Ottavio 
Famese, duke of PamMf'jlj^Margaret of Austria, natural 
daughter of Charles V. '’ByBjSiapenied his mother to Brussels 
when she was appointed’*PIHor of the Netherlands, and in 


1565 his marriage with the princess Maria of Portugal was cele¬ 
brated in Brussels with great splendour. Alexander Farnese had 
been brought up in Spain with his cousin, the ill-fated Don 
Carlos, and his uncle Don John of Austria, both of whom were 
about the same age as himself, and after his marriage he took 
up his residence at once at the court of Madrid. He fought with ■ 
much personal distinction under the command of Don John in 
1571 at the battle of Lepanto. It was seven years, however, 
before he had again an opportunity for the display of his great 
military talents. In the meantime the provinces of the Nether¬ 
lands had revolted against the arbitrary and oppressive Spanish 
rule, and Don John of Austria, who had been sent as governor- 
general to restore order, had found himself helpless in face of 
the superior talent and personal influence of the prince of Orange, 
who had succeeded in uniting all the provinces in common 
resistance to the civil and religious tyranny of Philip, In the 
autumn of 1377 Famese was sent to join Don John at the head 
of reinforcements, and it was mainly his prompt decision at a 
critical moment that won the battle of Gemblours (1578). 
Shortly afterwards Don John, whose health had broken down 
through disappointment and ill-health, died, and Famese was 
appointed to take his place. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the difficulties with which 
he found himself confronted, but he proved himself more than 
equal to the task. In military ability the prince of Parma was 
inferior to none of his contemporaries, as a skilful diplomatist 
he was the match even of his great antagoni.st William the Silent, 
and, like most of the leading statesmen of his day, was un¬ 
scrupulous as to the means he employed so long as he achieved 
his ends. Perceiving that there were divisions and jealousies 
in the ranks of his opponents between Catholic and Protestant, 
Fleming and Walloon, he set to work by persuasion, address and 
bribery, to foment the growing discord, and bring back the 
Walloon provinces to the allegiance of the king. He was success¬ 
ful, and by the treaty of Arras, January 1579, he was able to 
secure the support of the “ Malcontents,” as the Catholic nobles 
of the south were styled, to the royal cause. The reply to the 
treaty of Arras was the Union of Utrecht, concluded a few weeks 
later between the seven northern provinces, who abjured the 
sovereignty of King Philip and bound themselves to use all their 
resources to maintain their independence of Spanish rule. 

Farnese, as soon as he had obtained a secure basis of operations 
in Hainaut and Artois, set himself in earnest to the task of re¬ 
conquering Brabant and Flanders by force of arms. Town 
after town fell into his power. Tournai, Maastricht, Breda, 
Bruges and Ghent opened their gates, and finally he laid siege 
to the great seaport of Antwerp. Tlie town was open to the 
sea, was strongly fortified, and was defended with resolute 
determination and courage by the citizems. They were led by 
the famous Philip de Marnix, lord of St Aldegonde, and had the 
assistance of an ingenious Italian engineer, by name Gianibelli. 
The siege began in 1584 and called forth aU the resources of * 
Famese’s military genius. He cut off all access to Antwerp 
from the sea by constructing a bridge of boats across the Scheldt 
from Calloo to Oordam, in spite of the despwrate efforts of the 
besieged to prevent its completion. At last, on the 15th of 
August 1585, Antwerp was compelled by famine to capitulate. 
Favourable conditions were granted, but all Protestants were 
required to leave the town within two years. With the fall of 
Antwerp, for Malines and Brussels were already in the hands 
of Farnese, the whole of the southern Netherlands was brought 
once more to recognize the authority of Philip. But Holland 
and Zeeland, whose geographical position made them unassailable 
except by water, were by the courage and skill of then hardy 
seafaring population, with the help of English auxiliaries sent by - 
Queen Elizabeth, able to defy his further advance. 

In 1586 Alexander Famese became duke of Parma by the 
death of his father. He applied for leave to visit his piaternal 
territory, but Philip would not permit him. He could not replace 
him in the Netherlands ; but while retaining him in his command 
at th» head of a formidable army, the king would not give his 
sanction to his great general’s desire to use it for the reconquest 
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of the Northern Provinces. Neverwas there a better opportunity 
than the end of 1586 for an invading army to march through 
the country almost without opposition, ^e misgovernment 
and lack of high statesmanship of the earl of Leicester had 
, caused faction to be rampant in the United Provinces ; and on 
his return to England he left the country without organized 
forces or experienced generals to oppose an advance of a veteran 
army under the greatest commander of his time. But Philip’s 
whole thoughts and energies were already directed to the prepara¬ 
tion of an Invincible Armada for the conquest of England, 
and Parma was ordered to collect an enormous flotilla of trans¬ 
ports and to keep his army concentrated and trained for the 
projected invasion of the island realm of Queen Elizabeth. 
Thus the critical period passed by unused, and when the tempests 
had finally dispersed the defeated remnants of the Great Armada 
the Dutch had found a general, in the youthful Maurice of 
Nassau, worthy to he the rival in military genius even of Alexander 
of Parma. Moreover, the accession to the throne of France of 
Henry of Navarre had altogether altered the situation of 
affairs, and relieved the pressure upon the Dutch by creating a 
diversion, and placing Parma and his army between hostile 
forces. The ruinous expenditure upon the Great Armada had 
also depleted the Spanish treasury and Philip found himself 
virtually bankrupt. In 1590 the condition of the Spanish 
troops had become intolerable. Farnese could get no regular 
supplies of money from the king for the payment of the soldiery, 
and he had to pledge his own jewels to meet the demand. A 
mutiny broke out, but was suppres.scd. In the midst of these, 
difficulties Parma received orders to abandon the task on which 
he had .spent himself for so many years, and to raise the siege 
of Paris, which was blockaded by Henry' IV. He left the Nether¬ 
lands on the 3rd of August 1590 at the head of 15,000 troops. 
By brilliant generalship he outwitted Henry and succeeded 
in relieving Paris; but owing to lack of money and supplies he 
was compelled immediately to retreat to the Netherlands, 
abandoning on tlic march many stragglers and wounded, who 
were killed by the peasantry, and leaving all the positions he had 
taken to be recaptured by Henry. 

.\gain in 1391, in the very midst of a campaign against Maurice 
of Nassau, sorely against his will, the duke of Parma was obliged 
to give up the engrossing struggle and march to relieve Rouen. 
He was again successful in his object, but w.is wounded in the 
arm before Caudchec, and was finally compelled to withdraw 
Ills army with considerable losses through the privations the 
troofis had to undergo. He himself was shattered in health by 
so many years of continuous campaigning and exposure, and 
by the cares and disappointments which had befallen him. 
He died at Arras on the 3rd of December 1592, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. The feeling that his immense sendees 
had not won for him cither the gratitude or confidence of his 
sovereign hastened his end. He was honoured by a splendid 
funeral at lirussels, but his body was interred at his own capital 
city of Parma. He left two sons, Ranuce, who succeeded him, 
and Edwimd, who was created a cardinal in 1391 by Pope 
Gregory XIV. His daughter Margaret married Vincent, duke 
of Mantua. 

See L. P. Gachard, CorresponJance d'Alexandre Farnese, Prince de 
Parme, 'gouvernent gi'nhnl des Pavs-Bas, avec Philippe II, rs 7 ^~ 
igjp (Bru.ssels, 1850); Fra Pietro, Alessandro Farnese, duca di 
Parma (Rome, 1830). 

FARNESE, ELIZABETH (1692-1766), queen of Spain, bom 
on the a5th of October t 'igz, was the only daughter of Odoardo 
II., prince of Parma. Her mother educated her in strict seclusion, 
but seclusion altogether failed to tame her imperious and am¬ 
bitious temper. At the age of twenty-one (1714) she was married 
by proxy at Parma to Philip V. of Spain. The marriage was 
arranged by Cardinal Alberoni (q.v.), with the concurrence of 
the Princess des Ursins, the Camerara Mayor. On arriving at 
the borders of Spain, Elizabeth was met by the Princess des 
Ursins, but received her sternly, and, perhaps in accordance 
with a plan previously concerted with the king, at once ordered 
her to be removed from her presence and from Spain. Over the 
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weak king Elizabeth quickly obtained complete influence. This 
influence was exerted altogether in support of the policy of 
Alberoni, dbe chief aim of which was to recover the ancient 
Italian possessions of Spain, and which actually wsulted in the 
seizure of Sardinia and Sicily. So vigorously did she enter into 
this policy that, when the French forces advanced to the Pyrenees, 
she placed herself at the head of one division of the Spanish army. 
But Elizabeth’s ambition was grievously disappointed. The 
Triple Alliance thwarted her plans, and at length in 1720 the 
allies made the banishment of Alberoni a condition of peace. 
Sicily also had to be evacuated. And finally, all her entreaties 
failed to prevent the abdication of Philip, who in 1724 gave up 
the throne to his heir, and retired to the palace of La Granja. 
Seven months later, however, the death of the young king recalled 
him to the throne. During his later years, when he was nearly 
imbecile, she directed the whole policy of Spain so as to secure 
thrones in Italy for her sons. In 1736 she had the sstisfaction 
of seeing her favourite scheme realized in the accession of her 
son Don Carlos (afterwards Charles III. of Spain) to the throne 
of the Two Sicilies and his recognition by the powers in the treaty 
of Vienna. Her second son, Philip, became duke of Parma. 
Elizabeth survived her husband twenty years, dying in 1766. 

See MMnoires pour setvfr d I'histoire d’Espagns sous le rigne de 
Philippe V, by the Marquis de St Philippe, translated by Maudave 
(Pans, 1736); Memoirs 0/Elisaieth Farnese (Loadon^le 6 ); and 
E. Armstrong, Elisabeth Farnese, the Termagant of SpatW{iSg2), 

FARNHAM, a market town in the Guildford parliamentary 
division of Surrey, England, yjl m. S.W. by W. from London 
by the London & South Western railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 6124. It lies on the left bank of the river Wey, 
on the southern slope of a hill rising about 700 ft. above the 
sea-level. The church of St Andrew is a spacious transitional 
Norman and Early English building, with later additions, and 
was formerly a chapel of ease to Waverley Abbey, of which a 
crypt and fragmentary remains, of Early English date, stand in 
the park attached to a modem residence of the same name. 
This was the earliest Cistercian bouse in England, founded in 
1128 by William Gifford, bishop of Winchester. The Annales 
Waverlienses, published by Gale in his Seriptores and afterwards 
in the Record series of Chronicles, are believed to have suggested 
to Sir Walter Scott the name of his first novel. Farnham Castle, 
on a hill north of the town, the seat of the bishojjs of Winchester, 
was first built by Henry de Blois, bishop of Winchester, and 
brother of King Stephen; but it was razed by Henry III. It 
was rebuilt and garrisoned for Charles I. by Denham, from 
whom it was taken in 1642 by Sir W. Waller; and having been 
dismantled, it was restored by George Morley, bishop of Win¬ 
chester (1662-1684). Farnham has a town hall and exchange 
in Italian style (1866), a grammar school of early foundation, 
and a school of science and art. It was formerly noted for its 
cloth manufacture. Hops of fine quality are grown in the 
vicinity. William Cobbett was bora in the parish (1766), and is 
buried in the churchyard of St Andrew’s. The neighbouring 
mansion of Moor Park was the residence of Sir William Temple 
(d. 1699), and Swift worked here as his secretary. Hester 
Johnson, Swift’s “ Stella,” was the daughter of Temple’s steward, 
whose cottage still stands. The town has grown in favour as 
a residential centre from the proximity of Aldershot Camp 
(3 m. N.E.). 

Though there is evidence of an early settlement in the neigh- 
bourhot^, the town of Farnham (Fetneham) seems to have grown 
up round the castle of the bishops of Winchester, who possessed 
the manor at the Domesday Survey. Its position at the junction 
of the Pilgrim’s Way and ■Ae rood from Southampton to London 
was important. In 1205 Farnham had bailiffs, and in 1207 it 
w'as definitely a mesne borough under the bishops of Winchester. 
In 1247 the bishop granted the first charter, giving, among other 
privileges, a fair on All Saints’ Day. The burgesses surrendered 
the proceeds of the borough court and other rights in 1365 inj 
return for respite of the fee farm rent; these were recovered 
in 1403 and rent again paid. Bishop Waynflete is said to have, 
confirmed the original charter in 1452, and in 1566 Bishop Horne- 



gnmted-a new charter by Khiph the burgasse8,;tlecteid »:bajUfis 
and via burgesses annually, aod did service 4<t .their uwn .courts 
e*«y three weeks, the epurt Jeet being held .twice-a year, in 
reaiating .an attack made by the bishop .in 1660 on their right of 
toll, the burgesses could only claim Fainbam. as a borough by 
prescription as their charters had been mislaid, but the chwters 
were subsequently found, and after isome litigation .their rights 
were established. In the sfltb .century the corporation, a close 
body, declined, its duties being performed by the vestry, and in 
1.789 the one survivor resigned and .handed over the town .papers 
to the bishop. Farnham sent representatives to parliament .in 
1311,and 1460, on bothi occasions being practically the bishop's 
pocket borough. In OQoordance with the grant of a 047 .a lair 
was held on All Saints’ dfry and also an Ho^y Thursday; .the 
former was afterwards held .on All .Souls’ Day.^ Farnham was 
early a market of impnrtance,and .inj2u6,a royal,grant changed 
the .market day from Sunday to Thursday in each (week. It-was 
famous in the .early 1.7th nentuiy tor .wheat .and .tiats.; hop- 
growj«g-began in 1597. 

JSABKWiffiiB. an 'urban dietnet tin the HUdcliffe-cum' 
FanoMiarth patbamentery divnsiun of tLaaeaahirc, iEr^^aad* on 
the Jswdl, 3 an. 6.F. af Bolton by .the rbaAcaihin! & Yorl^hie 
raUway., .Fop. (tpot) .*6,935. -Cotton mills, icon foundries, 
brick.jBod Ade works,.and.octikrMs.AnQdoy the large industrial 
popnlatieai.,, 

FAltO, “die capital of a flistnet 'bearing the same -name, in 
sotttheTn.iRQttugiil.,‘ ,at .thetormmu5.af the.LUboc-Iiiiuioffailway, 
and «n I the Atlantic Oeean. B^p. .(,{900)^1,789. Faro is,an, 
efaacapA see, ovith a ilksnaiwaAoe csrthedral of .great sue, an 
ecclenaBtical iseminftry., wncl.« suiaad tcasUe aurreunded 
Mnerish iartsfioattons. [Its .bread hut ehallow harbour is pro- 
tsatodantltiienouthibyithetoQg.iisiaad of QCie%,»nd(a'numbernf 
sandy thdoU.'wdiich, [bang ceMtftnByemh^ed'hir silt from .the 
soidll imv Pemmo, ew^r 'the entruoce uof iarge Mussels im- 
poEsibk. .fiiahingfWrm iinpisrlmtiaduatry, wul>&l;giwith wine, 
fruit,, cenk, (basketB and wunach, .am the ,principal artides aif 
eaepoEt. Jektlc.-hee been ddne to deMulpp titeimiaeral rtwounes 
of thetdistnut, wibiohniQlvide -tig, .lead, anthnsmy^md Bueikmus 
qmete. iFaioowh .taken iHcn tthe .Hoars % .Alplionso XU. ..of 
?DOtogal ((a»|iNu79). Hit was s8Bkadi^^tiw,£^gbsh4n 
andneariy dmtvoycd by laotauthquakeun a,755. 

'Ikeiateaniitratbreidialtiir.t of Fam coincides with the ancient 
kin|[dHn.«nd;pn}win(ie.df.AlgeinM (gc..); pep.,(ijpo) ^,091; 
area, 0937-sq.m. 

fAR0 ^odi FAeri2(ft,«.pioturedf tlho£gypt4aa.kirg appearing 
on atcaido)f’tfae<oldHreiitfh'pBQk.-),«(game ef aaida,;^{^to-wish 
a full pa(A. Origmahy the ipaek -was held rin -the - destels .-kit 
hand, but newadays vayoel^mle.and. cxpeitsiKe impleiaiAts 
are used. The dealer pkacsitkeipaskaiiteFatofflingfand.autting, 
in a dealing-box face upMardt, andithe sardsnre lakan frem the 
top of the box'incouples through a«lit,m;the side. Theantpased 
card on top ds tcaUed soda, and Ithe last .card left .in the box ds 
in hoc. The implements include counters of various r colours’ 
and values, a dealitigibox, ,a case or frame manipulated by a 
“ case-kceper,” .upon which the.cands already played are arranged 
in sight, a shuffling-board, iand score-sheets for the .players. 
Upon the table is the lay-out," a complete spit of spades 
enamelled on green .cloth, upon «r near which to place the stakes; 
The dealer takes two curds from the box, placing the first .one 
near it and the second close beside .it. Each desJ of two cards 
is called a turn, and there are twenty-five such, s«ia and hoc 
not counting. 'File players stake upon any card they pilease, or 
in such manner as to take in several cards, reducing the amount, 
but jneraasing the chances, of winning, as at joulette. The 
dealer, (having waved tlie liund, after which no more bets may 
be 'made, deals the turn, and then proceeds to gather in the 
stakes won by him, and to pay those he has lost. The chances 
os between dealer and punters, or players, are equal, except 
that the banker wins half the-maney staked on tlie cards of a 
turn should they cliance to be alike. Faro is played considerably 
in parts of the United States, whither it is said, to have been 
taJ^ irom France, where it had a great vogue during the reign 


of ,Ijo^ Xiy< 0,vwng to -the dishonest .metho^sj, pf 
gambluw",clubs ”tbe.g8me;isJitudi5reptitc. 

KA BftTTHA'B, C®0RGIl,(ifi77-.i7bj),,British dromafis.^, son qf 
William Farquhar, a ckfgym?«i, was bom in Lendonderry,, 
Ireland, in 1677.. When -he was .seventeen be was -entered as 
a ,s«ar at Tnni^ College,, .Dublin, under the patron£)ge of Dr 
Wiseman, bishop ef Dromore. He cDd pot long continue his 
^sidies, being, nodding to one Account, e;q>elled tor a profane 
j^e. Thomas Wilkes, however, states .that the abrqpt torroina- 
tion.of his -studies vms toe to the denth-of his patron. He became 
an-actor on the. Dublin stage, but ,in.aieaciiig scene.in Dryden’s 
Indian-Empaor he fomot to exchange bis sword tor a toil, with 
results -which narrowly escaped being fatal to a fellow-actor. 
After this .accident .-he.never appeared on the boards. "He had 
met Robert Wilks, the famous comedian, in Dublin. Though 
he did not,-a3 generally stated, go to london with Wilks, it was 
at ibis suggestion that he .wrote his first pky.,Z(w anS a 'Bottle, 
which was performed-ut Druiy Lane, .perhaps through Wilks's 
interc&tj ,in 1698. He.reeeivedJrom.theieail of Drreny a'lieuten- 
anc}' to .his .regiment, .then jnJrelandi -but in Iwu letters of Bis 
dated .from .Holland to 1700 be saysmothtog of military service. 
His second comedy, .The Canslani Ditiple: or .a Trip to the 
JuhiUe (1699), ridiculing .the pceparations tor the pilgrimage 
toRame iu the Jubilee .year, met wUlt.an entluisiaatic reception. 
W,ilks .as .Sir llany Wildair contributed substantially to its 
success. In rgoi .Farquhar wrete a rse^cl. Sir Harry wildair, 
Leigh.Hnntrsays that .Mrs 01 dfieia,.like Willq,played,admirably 
woU limit,,but the ordinal Lady Xurewell was 3 !rs'Verbruggen. 
Mrs-OIdfield.is said .to have .been .the "iP.enelqpe” o'fFarquhar’s 
lattess. ,In ,1,702 Farquhar .published a .sl^ht volume of rais- 
ce lU roies—Ztme aM Business,; iu la jCaUeetion of Occasionary 
Ksrse-owd.j^/M'ffakny.Pmie—contaiiiiqg„amoiK other thiqg.s, “ A 
HisBouMe on .Coroi^ in tafemucc to Ihe E^Ush Stage,,’’ 'in 
which the .defends the .English n^kot.c/f -the .dramatic unities. 
“.Thertulw uf English comedy,’’.hedon’t lie.-in the enm- 
pws^f.Artototle orhisJulbwers, butto the|ut, box and,^ncrics.’’ 
In ,1702 Jhe .borrowed from Elatcberls IVild Goose Chase,^ The 
Inconstant,or theWayto w'inHim,m Whichhe.fdllowed his original 
fairly .dcaely.excqptto.the lastACt. In 170.3 he married, in the 
tsip6Ctatian.Qf.aiortunc,'butiound loo late that he was deceived. 
Ittosaidahathenever.ieproachedhis wife, although the marriage 
iBOTeaied his liabilities .and .the .rest of his life was a constaut 
stniggle,againstpoverty. His other.play-S tire.: The.Stage toach 
( 4 , 7 «.^,a>une-act farce,ada^pted from the French of Jean de'la 
GbapBHe in.conjunotion .with Peter Motteux; The Twin Rivals 
(Drury Lang, 1702.),; The liccrjuiling Qfficer'(jitory Lane, 1706),; 
and The Beaux'.Stratagem (llaymarket, 1707). The Recruitirtg 
O 0 k»r was suggested to .him by .a recruiting expedition (1703) 
iiiShropshire,,and is dedicated to.his “ friends round the Wrekin.” 
2 'he Beatoc’ .Stratagem.is, the best of all his .plays, and long kept 
the .stage. Genest notes nineteen ncvivals up to 1828. Two 
ambarrassed gentlemen ttoveLin the country disguised as master 
and servant to .the hope of mendiqg their fortune. The play gives 
vivid pioturcs of llie Lichfield mn with its rascally landlord, 
and.of the.domeatic afEairs uf .the.SuUens. Archer, the supposed 
valet, whose adventurous spirit secures full play, was one of 
Garrickis best parts. 

Marnwhile one of ,his patrons, said to have been tVic duke of 
Ormond, had advised Farquhar ,to .aell out of his regiment, and 
had promised to give him a captaincy in his own. Farquhar sold 
his ennunission, .but the duke’s promise remained unfulfilled. 
Before he had finished the second act of The Beaux' Stratagem 
he knew that he was stricken with a mortal illness, but it was 
nccc.ssary to persevere and to be'“ consuraedly lively to the end.’’ 
He had received in advance {,y> for the cqpysight from Lintot ‘ 
the bookseller. The play was staged on the 8fh of March, allB 
Farquhar lived to have his third night, and fhere was an extra 
bentot on the 29th of April, the day of his death. He left his 
two children to the care of his friend Wilks. Wilks obtained a 
benefit at the theatre .for the dramatist’s widow, but he seems 
to haVe done Ill tie for the daughters. They were apprenticed 
to a mantua-inakcr, and one of them was, as late as 1.718.4, in 





tre0i»pl.Qf«ipen£k»i-ii^,;$3e«)lidtedisr lur% Ednmnd^CbAlanaf, | 
fa-pattonof Earquhar. She was then’ described as. a ajwdservi^ 
land'.possessed of sentiaients “ fitted to her humble; ritusttioo.” ' 
The plots of Farquhaa-’s comedies,are mgenious in conception | 
-aadskitfuhy condwtod. iHehas no, preteosiens to the .brilliance: 
.ofiC«i^ve,>but.hi3,muei(% diali^eariseE naturally .out of the' 
situation, and its -wit as .smer atsained. Sergeant Kite .in the 
■HunmitK^ lOfieer, .Sank, iWtheriaad Boniface in Tk^ Beaux’ 
Stratagem ane distinct, OEi^hal.characters which had a,gxeat 
«u(iceM«athe faQards,iaad.thearaexpected .incidents and.adven- 
ItuMSiin which tliey ate-mutadup are reprsaentcd.in anmearitibly 
camicimEumer.by a men -rriio.thoso^hly understood the resources 
«f the-stoge. The spontaneity uind ve^e -with Avhich .lus .ad- 
‘vtcntureMs.heiQes.are drawn ihavc suggested that in his favourite 
type rhe was deseribhag .himself, iHis «wn disposition .aaetns 'to | 
have been nost .k-vablc/and he was appiueatly .a tuuch g«y^ I 
penendhan the ceaderjndght hoiled to suppose ircfm.the" I’ortrait I 
of'iiitnaelf “iquetsd Lei^ Bunt ’I^node.ofimocals followed ; 
by theM'dharoaterH is^pen toKrlticisns, but riiey .ate human and I 
ganiEd .in their ireguery, «md .crnnparc for from tmfavourah^ 
with.'tlie.cyaioal'OKariions «f conten^oiaiy drama. Tbeadvance : 
whioh he maclsran bis immediate predecessors in .dramatic eop- 
stnatiem imd in igenaral moral .tone is more striking when it is 1 
remanibered that he died befcro.'he .was thirty. ' 

tBarqabof's dnmtttic motIob were pUbtehed in ryag, .174s .snQ ‘ 
P77*, .and by Xlwwas'WIUtw.witli a biography in J775. They were 
ineJuded in the VramMiie Hier/n' »f W^herUy, Congreve, Vanbrugh ■ 
and Carauhar (1849), with laiogr^hical and critical notices, by Leigh 
Himt. See also 'Site Bramatic W’wAs 0/ Goarge Fatgukar, vnfh Life 
and 'Noies, by A.r:.;Ei>tald (a'Mals.,nfi9i2) XAc Jdut.iPJuyiserf OeoKge . 
'Fargitkar (SleTtaaid (rria.1, i!9e§), 'With biqgraphHWl .and .critical; 
intsodnotiOBS, -hy WiUiaoi .Azaher,; The Beaux' Stratagem^ edited ! 
(iSuS) ^ II. Macaulay Fitzgibbondor ‘‘"The Temple .Dramatists'";. 
and'n.'Scltmid, '‘‘'OeorgeTin'qUhar,'aein (Ldben ond .seine Origmal- 
IDramen'" fvrgoifi'in’JVieim^Beilrage tur^augl.JPiikU. 

£ASJE, WILUAM (j8o7-fi88j),'Ei^li^ statistician, was'born 
nt'K£aky,.mHl»r(»pdure, dn the,30th ofNovember I'So;. TV'hen 
ninetEoa he became the pupil of a 'doctor in .Shrewsbuiy, also 
acting as .dresser jn rthc infiimary there. ,He ■then went to Paris 
to atud.j' Jiiedicine, but after two years returned to London, 
where, .m ,183*, .he qualified as 'L.S.A. Next year he began to 
pract^but without .very'brilliant results, .for'five yeans‘later he 
definitely aUanflonc'd ■the exercise of his .profession on accepting 
the post oT.coinpiler4)T.ah.s.tracts,‘in the rcgktrar-general’s office. 
Ihexomrai.ssiaaers.fox the 1841 census consu'Uedlhim onrseverai 
points,'but did not‘in .every case follow his advice. For the next 
tw» dcccnniiil censuses he -acted as assistant-commissioner,; 
for .that .of iSyi.'he-was/a-coramis.siQBer, and,he wrote .the geeater 
part of .the reporto of all. IJe had an ambition to become 
registrar-general.; and when that post became vacant in 18,79, 
he was so disappointed at the,selection of Sir Hrydgcs'Hcnnikcr 
instead of himself, that 'he refused .to stay any longer in the 
registrar’s ufiioe. He died of .paralysis of the brain a year or-twn 
later, on the r4th of April 1883. A great part of Farr’s literary 
production is to be found in the papers which, from 1839 to 
j88o, he wrote for each annual report of the registrar-general 
on the cause of the year’s deaths in I’lngland. He vv.as also the 
autlior of many papers on .general statistics and on .life-tables 
for insurance, some read before the Royal Statistical Society, 
of whichbe was president in ,1871 and 1872,.some contributed to 
the Lancet and other periodicals. A selection from his statistical 
writings .was published in 1885-under the editorship of'Mr Noel 
Humphreys. 

JAHBAGUT, UAVID GLASGOW (1801-1870), 'first admiral 
of llie United States na\p^, was the son of Major George Tarragut, ’ 
a C a tala n by descent, a'Minorquin by birth, who had emigrated 
*0 Amerioa in 4.7,76, and, after ,the peace, "had married a lady 
of Scottish faniily and settled near Knoxville, in Tennessee; 
there Famagut was bom-on the ^th.of July i8ot. At the .early 
age of nine he rentered the na-yy, uader the protection of .hi’s 
aame-fatlier. Captain David Porter, with whom he. served in the 
“ Essex ’’ duririg her cruise.in the Atlantic in 1&12, and afterwards 
ia.thePaofic, .until Ler oapture by .the ■" Phoebe,” in V^pamiso 
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jno^re OUunc^ in ithe ifedtterran^ and pursued Jus ai!»- 
ifessional and other studies under the isstmctioanf.the chaiuw, 
Charies .Felsotp, -with whom he eontracted a lifeloog frien^bip. 
Folsom was 't^ointod from .theWashington ” <08 HH-wnsUl 
At 'TuniSf.pd wtoiued Jeave.focJusip^pil.to pay hima lengthened 
.visit;, during which .he .studkd .not only_.siatlieaatics, bat .also 
iErendi a:^!JJaUan,Andacquired a iomiliariknowledge of Arabic 
And Turlrish. .i^is said toi-hawhada gaeat natural aptitude for 
Jaqguages and inaftar years to Jtave.spoken aeveral fiuently. 

After more than four years .in the Mediterranean, Farragut 
xeturned to .the States in. November rSso. .He then passed ms 
£xaaiination,And.in_i8«’wasAppointad,fQr jervicein what was 
.^led the “mosquito ” against the pirates, who then 
infested .the Carib n^;Sca. .The service was one of great .exposure 
and privation; for -two .yiears tand a half, Karragut wrote, he 
never owned a..bed, hut lay down to Eest .wherever he found the 
mostcomtotable berth. Byitheendof.fhat-time.tlw jointaotion 
: of ;the .British, .and American aovies .had driven the .pirates off 
the sea, .and when they .took .to majaudjpg.on. shote the Spanish 
governors did rest. .In jagg he waspromoted .to the rank of 
lieutenant, .whilst spring .in the nary yard at Norfolk) where, 
with .some breaks in sea-igoing .ships, .he continued .till 1832 ; 
he then served fora comnussion.on the coast .of Br^il, and was 
again s^ppointed to the yard at.Norfolk. 

It is needless to trace the ordinary .routine of his service step by 
step. Tile officers of the:U.S,navy have.one great ad vantage which 
Bruish officers are without; when onahore they are not neces¬ 
sarily-parted from the service, .but .are employed in their several 
ranks m the differentdocksrards,wcapipg.tnusnotDnlythe private 
grievanoeandipecuniaiy ditoulties of a very narrow.half-pay,-but 
a]so,'wbat;freim apublicpdint of .viewig mucb>merecimportant,.tbe 
loss imf profesrional aptitude,-and lofithatiakill which comes'from 
.unceasing practice, ©n ihe 'Sth of ■September '184*1 F^arragot 
was promoted to the rank df commander, and on the 14th of 
September 4855 40 that of captain. .At this time he was m 
chaiigc of the navy ,y.ar 3 , Mare .Islaif^ tlalUomia, from whidi 
post,he was recalled‘m. 1858^ And syopdinted to the Brooklyn " 
Ifkate, the command of wh'idhhe held for the next two years. 
Hhen the war of .seeession broke .out in i86t,‘he was “■waliting 
ordersat’Norfolk. , By birth and marriage he was a,Southerner, 
and the eitizens o'f '.Norfo'lk counted on ‘his throwing in his lot 
with them ; but professional pride,, and affection for the flag 
under which "he'bad served .for more than fifty years, held him 
true to .his Allegiance : he passionately rejected the proposals 
of ibis -fellow-townsnien, and as it was .more than hinted to him 
that his'longer stay-in Norfolk might be dangerous, he hastily 
quitted that place, and offered his services to the government 
at Washington. Tliese were at once accepted ; he was requested 
to sit on the Nav'al Retiring Board—a board then specially 
constituted for clearing the .navy of unfit or disloyal officers 
—and a few months later was Appointed to the command of 
the “ Western Gulf Blockading Squadron,” witli the rank of 
flag-officer, and ordered to proceed forthwith, in the “ Hartford,” 
to the Gulf of Mexico, to collect such vessels as could be spared 
from the blockade, to proceed up the Mississippi, to reduce the 
defences which guarded the apjiroaches to New Orleans, and to 
take andihdld the city. .All tills Farragut executed to the letter, 
with a skill and caution that won for him the love of his followers, 
and with a dash and boldness that gained him the admiration 
of the public and the popular name of “ Old Salamander.” 
The pass^e of the Mississippi was forced .on the 24tli of .^ril 
1862, and New Orleans surrendered on the 26th; this was 
'immediately .followed by the operations against Vicksburg, from 
which., however, Farragut was compelled .to withdraw, ha-ving 
relearnt the old lesson that against heavy earthworks, crowning 
hills of sufficient height, a purely naval attack is unavailing; 
it was not till the .following summer, and after a long siege, that 
■Vlicksburg_ sun-endcred to_ a land force under General Grant 
During this time the service on the Mississippi continued both 
difficult and irksome; nor .until the river was deared could 
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Farragut seriously plan operations against Mobile, a port to which 
the fall of New Orleans had given increased importance. Even 
then he was long delayed by the want of monitors with which 
to oppose the 'ironclad vessels of the enemy. It was the end of 
July 1864 before he was joined by these monitors; and on the 
5th of August, undismayed by the loss of his leading ship, the 
monitor “ Tecumseh,” sunk by a torpedo, he forced the passage 
into the bay, destroyed or captured the enemy’s ships, including 
the ram “ Tennessee ” bearing Admiral Buchanan’s flag, and 
took possession of the forts. The town was not occupied till the 
following April, but with the loss of its harbour it ceased to have 
any political or strategital importance. 

With this Farragut’s active service came to an end; for 
though in September 1864 he was offered the command of the 
force, intended for the reduction of Wilmington, the state of his 
health, after the labours and anxieties of the past three years, 
in a tr)'ing climate, compelled him to decline it and to ask to 
be recalled. He accordingly returned to New York in December, 
and was received with the wildest display of popular enthusiasm. 
It was then that the Government instituted the rank of vice- 
admiral, previously unknown in the American service. Farragut 
was promoted to it, and in July 1866 was further promoted 
to the rank of admiral. In 1867, with his flag flying in the 
“ Franklin,” he visited Europe. The appointment was an 
honourable*distinction without political or naval import: 
the “ Franklin ” was, to all intents, for the time being, a yacht 
at Farragut’s disposal; and her arrival in the different ports 
was the signal for international courtesies, entertainments and 
social gaiety. She returned to America in 1868, and Farragut 
retired into private life. Two years later, on the 14th of August 
1870, he died at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Farr^ut was twice married, and left, by his second wife, a son, 
Loyall FarraRut, who, in 1878, published a /.«> of his father “ em- 
bodying his Journal and L.ettcrs.” Another At/e (1892), by Captain 
A. T. Mahan, though shorter, has a greater value from the pro¬ 
fessional point of view, by reason of the critical appreciation of 
Farragut’s services. (J. K. L.) 

FARRANT,^ RICHARD, composer of English church music, 
flourished during the 16th century. Very little is known about 
him. Fdtis gives 1530 as the date of his birth, but on what 
authority does not appear. He became a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal in the reign of Edward VI., but resigned his post 
in 1564 on being appointed master of the children of St George’s 
chapel, Windsor. In this capacity he presented a play before the 
queen at Shrovetide 15&8, and again at Christmas of the same 
year, receiving on each occasion the sum of £6; 13: 4d. In 
November 1569 he was reinstated as gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. It is stated by Hawkins {History of Music, vol. iii. 279) 
that Farrant was also one of the clerks and organists of St 
George’s chapel, Windsor, and that he retained these posts till 
his death. Many of his compositions are printed in the collections 
of Barnard and Boyce. Among the most admired of them are 
a service in G minor, and the anthems “ Cal! to remembrance ” 
and “ Hide not thou thy face.” It is doubtful whether Farrant' 
is entitled to the credit of the authorship of the beautiful anthem 
“ Lord, for thy tender mercies' sake.” No copy of the fnusic 
under his name appeared in print till 1800, although it had been 
earlier attributed to him. Some writers have named John Hilton, 
and others Thomas Tallis, as the composer. From entries 
in the Old Check Book oj the Chapel Royal (edited for the 
Camden Society by Dr Rimbault) it appears that Farrant died, 
not in 1585, as Hawkins states, but on the 30th of November 
1580 or 1581. 

FARRAR, FREDERIC WILLIAM (1831-1903), English divine, 
was born on the 7th of August 1831, in the Fort of Bombay, 
where his father, afterwards vicar of Sidcup, Kent, was then a 
missionary. His early education was received in King William’s 
College, Castletown, Isle of Man, a school whose external sur¬ 
roundings are reproduced in his popular schoolboy tale, Eric; 
or, Little by Little, In 1847 entered King’s College, London. 
Through the influence of F. D. Maurice he was led to the study 
of Coleridge, whose writings had a profound influence upon his 
faith and opinions. He proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 


in October 1851, and in the following year took the degree of 
B.A. at the university of London, In 1854 he took his degree 
as fourth junior optime, and fourth in the first class of the classical 
tripos. In addition to other college prizes he gained the chan¬ 
cellor’s medal for the English prize poem on the search for Sir 
John Franklin in 1852, the Le Bos prize and the Norrisian prize. 
He was elected fellow of Trinity College in 1856. 

On leaving the university Farrar became an assistant-master 
under G. E. L. Cotton at Marlborough College. In November 
1855 appointed an assistant-master at Harrow, where he 

remained for fifteen years. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1864, university preacher in 1868, honorary chaplain 
to the queen in 1869 and Hulsean lecturer in 1870. In 1871 he 
was appointed headmaster of Marllxirough College, and in the 
following year he became chaplain-in-ordinary to the queen. 
In 1876 he was appointed canon of Westminster and rector of 
St Margaret’s, Westminster. He took his D.D. degree in 1874, 
the first under the new regulations at Cambridge. Farrar began 
his literary labours with the publication of his schoolboy story 
Eric in 1858, succeeded in the following year by Julian Home 
and Lyrics of Life, and in 1862 by St Winifred’s ; or the World 
of School. He had already published a work on The Origin of 
Language, and followed it up by a series of works on grammar 
and scholastic philology, including Chapters on Language (1865); 
Greek Grammar Rules (1865); Greek Syntax (1866); and 
Families of Speech (1869). He edited Essays on a liberal 
Education in 1868 ; and published Seekers after God in the 
Sunday Library (1869). It was by his theological works, how¬ 
ever, that Farrar attained bis greatest popularity. His Hulsean 
lectures were published in 1870 under Ae title of Tke Witness of 
History to Christ, The Life of Christ, which was published in 
1874, speedily passed through a great number of editions, 
and is still in much demand. It reveals considerable powers of 
imagination and eloquence, and was partly inspired by a personal 
knowledge of the sacred localities depicted. In 1877 appeared 
In the Days of My Youth, sermons preached in the chapel of 
Marlborough College ; and during the same year his volume of 
sermons on Eternal Hope—in which ho called in question the 
dogma of everlasting punishment—caused much controversy 
in religious circles and did much to mollify the harsh theologj' 
of an earlier age. There is little doubt that his boldness and 
liberality of thought barred his elevation to the episcopate. 

In 1879 appeared The Life and Works of St Paul, and this was 
succeeded in 1882 by The Early Days of Christianity. Then came 
in order of publication the following works : Everyday Christian 
Life; or. Sermons by the Way (1887); Lives of the Fathers 
(1888); Sketches of Church History (1889); Darkness and Dawn, 
a story of the Ncronic persecution (1891); The Voice from Sinai 
(1892); The Life of Christ as Represented in Art (1894); a work 
on Daniel (1895); Gathering Clouds, a tale of the days of 
Chrysostom (1896); and The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy ~ 
(1896). Farrar was a copious contributor of articles to various 
magazines, encyclopaedias and theological commentaries. In 
1883 he was made archdeacon of Westminster and rural dean ; 
in 1885 he was appointed Bampton lecturer at Oxford, and took 
for his subject “ The History of Interpretation.” He was 
appointed dean of Canterbury in 1895. From 1890 to 1895 he 
was chaplain to the speaker of the House of Commons, and in 
1894 he was appointed dcputy-clerk of the closet to Queen 
Victoria. He died at Canterbury on the 22nd of March 1903. 

As a theologian Farrar occupied a position midway between the 
Evangelical party and the Broad Church ; while as a somewhat 
rhetorical preacher and writer he exerted a commanding influence 
over wide circles of readers. He was an ardent temperance and _ 
social reformer, and was one of the founders of the institutiofl 
known as the Anglican Brotherhood, a religious band with 
modem aims and objects. 

Sec his Life, by his son R. Farrar (1904). 

FARREM, ELIZABETH {c. 1759-1829), English actress, was 
the daughter of George Farren, an actor. Her first London 
appearance was in 1777 as Miss Hardcastle in She Stoops to 
Conquer. Subsequent successes established her reputation 
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and she became the natural successor to Mrs Abington when the 
latter left Drury Lane m 1782. The parts of Hermione, Olivia, 
Portia and Juliet were in her repertory, but her Lady Betty 
Modish, Lady Townly, Lady Fanciful, Lady Teazle and similw 
parts were her favourites. In 1797 she married Edward, 12th 
•earl of Derby (1752-1834). , . 

FARREN, WILLIAM (1786-1861), English actor, was bom on 
the 13th of May 1786, the son of an actor (b. 1725) of the same 
name, who played leading roles from 1784 to 1795 at Covent 
Garden. His first appearance on the stage was at Plymouth at 
the Theatre Royal, then under the management of his brother, 
in Love d la mode. His first London appearance was in 1818 at 
Covent Garden as Sir Peter Teazle, a part with which his name 
is always associated. He played at Covent Garden every winter 
until 1828, and began in 1824 a series of summer engagements 
at the Haymarket which also lasted some years. At these two 
theatres he played an immense variety of comedy characters. 
From 1828 until 1837 he was at Drury Lane, where he essayed a 
wider range, including Polonius and Caesar. He was again at 
Covent Garden for a few years, and next joined Benjamin 
Webster at the Haymarket, as stegc-manager as well as actor. 
In 1843 at the close of his performance of the title-part in Mark 
Lemon’s Old Parr, he was stricken with paralysis on the stage. 
He was, however, able to reappear the following year, and he 
remained at the Haymarket ten years more, though his acting 
never again reached its former level. For a time he managed 
the Strand, and, 1850-1853, was lessee of the Olympic. During 
his later years he confined himself to old men parts, in which 
he w.as unrivalled. In 1855 he made his final appearance at the 
Haymarket, as Lord Ogleby in a scene from the Clandestine 
Marriage. He died in London on the 24th of September 1861. 
In 1825 he had married the actress Mrs. Faucit, mother of 
Miss Helena Saville Faucit (Lady Martin), and he left two 
sons, Henry (1826-1860) and William (1825-1908), both actors. 
The former was the father of Ellen [NellieJ Farren (1848-1904), 
long famous for boy’s parts in Gaiety musical burlesques, in the 
days of Edward Terrj' and Fred Leslie. .'As Jack Sheppard, and 
in similar roles, she had a unique position at the Gaiety, and 
was an unrivalled public favourite. From 1892 her health failed, 
and her retirement, coupled with Fred Leslie’s death, brought 
to an.end the type of Gaiety burlesque associated with them, 

FARRER,THOMASHENRYFARRER,istBaron(i8i9-i899), 
English civil servant and statistician, was the son of Thomas 
Fairer, a solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Bom in London on 
the 24U1 of June i8ig, he was educated at Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1840. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1844, but retired from practice in the 
course of a few years. He entered the public service in 1850 as 
secretary to the naval (renamed in 1853 the marine) department 
of the Board of Trade. In 1865 he was promoted to be one of 
the joint secretaries of the Board of Trade, and in 1867 became 
permanent secretary. His tenure of this office, which he held 
for upwards of twenty years, was marked by many reforms 
and an energetic administration. Not only was he an advanced 
Liberal in politics, but an uncompromising Free-trader of the 
strictest school. He was created a baronet for his services at the 
Board of Trade in 1883, and in 1886 he retired from office. 
During the same year he published a work entitled Free Trade 
versus Fair Trade, in which he dealt with an economic contro¬ 
versy then greatly agitating the public mind. He had already, 
in 1883, written a volume on The State in its Relation to Trade. 
In i88g he was co-opted by the Progressives an alderman of the 
London County Council, of which he became vice-chairman in 
1890. His efficiency and ability in this capacity were warmly 
recognized ; but in the course of time divergencies arose 
between his personal views and those of many of his colleagues. 
The tendency towards socialistic legislation which became 
apparent was quite at variance with his principles of individual 
enterprise and responsibility. He consequently resigned his 
position. In 1893 raised to the peerage. From this time 

forward he devoted much of his energy and leisure to advocating 
his views at the Cobden Club, the Political Economy Club, 


on the ]:^tfon», and in the puUic press. Especially were his 
efforts directed against the opinions of the Fair Trade Lea^e, 
and Upon fjhis and other controversies on economic mestions 
he wrote abV clear, and uncompromising letters, which left no 
doubt that he still adhered to the doctrines of dree trade as 
advocated by its earliest exponents. In 1898 he published his 
Studies in Currency. He died at Abinger Hall, Dorking, on the 
I ith of October 1899. He was succeeded in the title by his eldest 
son Thomas Cecil (b. 1859). 

FARRIER, and FARRIERY (from Lat. ferrarius, a black¬ 
smith, ferrum, iron). Farrier is ihe name given generaUy either 
to the professional shoer of horses or. in a more extended sense 
to a practitioner of the veterinary artq and farriery is the term 
for his business. Primarily the art of farriery is identical with 
that of the blacksmith, in so far as he makes and fixes shoes on 
horses (see Hokse-Shoes) ; he is liable in law for negligence, 
as one who holds himself out as skilled ; and he has a lien on the 
animal for his expenses. William the Conqueror is supposed to 
have introduced horse-shoeing into England, and the art had 
an important place through the middle ages, the days of chivalry, 
and the later developments of equitation. In modem times it 
has been closely allied with the general progress in veterinary 
science, and in the knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the horse’s foot and hoof. , , 

Sec Fisher, The Farrier (1803); Lungwitz, Text-book of Horse¬ 
shoeing (Eng. trans., i8g8). ^ 

FARS (the name Farsistan is not used), one of the five martt- 
lihats (great provinces) of Persia, extending along the northern 
shore of the Persian Gulf and bounded oathe west by Arabistan, 
on the north bv Isfahan and on the east by Kerman. It lies 
between 49° 30^^ and 56° 10' E. and 26° 20' and 31® 45' N. and 
has an area of nearly 60,000 sq. m. Fars js the same word as the 
Greek Persis, and, originally the name.of.only a part of the 
Persian empire (Iran), has become the name which Europeans 
have applied to the whole (see Persis).' The province is 
popularly, but not for administrative purposes, divided accoiding 
to climate into germsir and sardslr, or the worm and cold regions. 
The former extends from the sea to the central chain of hills 
and contains all the lowlands and many mountainous districts, 
some of the latter rising to an elevation of between 3000 and 
4000 ft. and the sardslr comprises the remaining and northern 
districts of the province. 

In Arrian’s relation of the voyage of Ncarchus {Indica, 40), 
these two regions are well described “ The first part of Persia 
which lies along the Persian Gulf is hot, sandy and barren and 
only the date ^m thrives there. The other part comprehends 
inner Persis lying northwards ; it enjoys a pleasant climate and 
has fertile and well-watered plains, gardens with trees of all kinds, 
rich pasturages and forests abounding with.game; with the 
exception of the olive all fruits are produced in profusion, 
particularly the vine. Horses and other draught animals are 
reared in the province, and there are several lakes frequented 
by water-fowl, and streams of clear water flow through it, as 
for instance the Kyros (Kur) formed by the junction of the Medos 
and Araxes.” .... 

The mountains of Fars may be considered ^ a continuation 
of the Zagros and run parallel to the. shores of .the Persian Gulf. 
They comprise several ranges which the roads from the sea to 
the interior have to cross at right angles, thereby rendering 
communication and transpiort very difficult. The highest of 
the mountains of Fars (14,000 ft.) b tlie Kuh Dina in the north¬ 
western part of the province. Of the rivers of Fars only three 
important ones flow into the sea: (i) the Mand (Arrian’s Sitakos), 
Karaaghach in its upper course; (2) the Shapur or Khbht 
river (Granis); (3) the Tab (Oroaiisj. Some rivers, notably 
the Kur (Kyros, Araxes) which flows into the Bakhtegan lake 
east of Shiraz, drain into inland depressions or lakes. 

The capital of the pravince is Shim, and the subdivbion 
in dbtricts, the chief places of the dbtricts and their estimated 
population, and the number of inhabited villages in each as they 
appear in lists dated 1884 and 1905 are shown on' the following 
page. 
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' Are forming separate administrative division ot " Persian. Gulf 

Peru." 


Tha above .skty diatricta- are. grouped into eighteen .suh- 
proviBcea under govamiersi a^oinled by the governor-general 
of liars, but, the towns.of. Bushir^ .ling^ and' Bander Abbaai, 
togBtJfoiT withi tbo villages in- their immediale neighbourhood, 
fora. a. sepanate. gpvernaoent, known,, as that of the “ Persian 
GulfcParta ” (■BenMir. i KibaUj<i Eat 6 )),endera.govemor appointed 
foem Tehetaiti. Tke. pepulation, ob the. province has been esti- 
Hiated:: at 750,0001 and: tha yearly, revenue it gays to the state ' 
amonnts'. to, about ^ 50 , 000 .. Many HiKtrirtc are fertile, but 
SBia^.partimilarly 'tlMse ia.iiie sauthreastemipart-of the province, 
db not'piinduca'.suflkientgEaiiLiec the requirements of the sparse 
populatiim). In eeaasqpaoae. of droughts, ravages of locusts 
and miagavematant by loeal goTemoia the pravinse, has been 
mudi impavonahad’ a^ huodnds of. villages are in ruins and 
dessete I. About: a thirdi oft the population is, composed' of 
tBcbola itandllawles& .BeaMuiis who,, whenrin. the march, between 
thsir. winter and sumoier oam^ng gTOunds,. frequently vender 
^ei reeids- iaaecura’ atuf eoeasiooa% plunder whole, districts, 
leasriag'the mbibitaats witiiaut tmeans 1 of .subsistence., 
Thwprosinnoet)uodHc(B«iuch,«haBt„barl&y;,xioe,,niiBAt, cotton, 
tuft tket M dtorit i es, enrary now and than prohibiting, the export, 
of asceads, the; people genesally sew iuetas.much.as tbeythiiik 
ssffits: for their own wasets. Much, tobacco of excelkut 
quality^ priiBsipally for conswuptim. in. Persia., is. also grown 
(dspecot^ in ires^ Ilttrab and Jahrom.) and & considemble 
^at^iof- cgiium, mueh of it foc axpoct to Cbina, is produced. 
Mt) and: ^pBum. see, abundant,. There.are'also some eil 
0 Pfateian censurin' iSBIf; 













welft atIteBW, n'earBu^irr, Wotsiwnd'attempt* to tap the oil 
have been unsuccessful. There are no valuable oyster'‘oankg in 
Persian waters, and all'the Persian'Gulf peariS-are obtained from 
banks on the coast of Arabia and;neat Bahrein. (A. H.-s.) 

FARTHING (A.S._ fedrtka, fourth, diminutive), the 

.smaUest English coin, equal' to the fourth of a penny. It 
became a regular part of the coinage from the reign of Edward I., 
and was, up to the reign of Mary, a silver coin. No farthing was 
struck in the reign of EKzabeth, but a silver'threefarthiiig piece 
was issued in that reign, with a prnffle bust of the queen crowned, 
with a rose behind' her head; and inscribed “ E.D.G: Rosa sine 
spina.” The copper farthing was first introduced in the reign 
of James I., a patent being given- to Lord Harington of Exton 
in 1613 for the issue of copper tokens of this denomination. It 
■was nominally of she gn^’ weight, but was usually heavier. 
Propw^, however, the copper fiirthing dates from the reign of 
Charles II., in whose reign also was issued a tin farthing, with 
a small copper plug intheceirtse, and an mscription'on'theedge, 
“ Nummonim famulus id 84 .” Nofarthings were-actually issued 
in the reign of Queen Arme, though- a number of patterns were 
prepared (see NuMMSSiTics : medimal EngLamd). In 

rSfio the copper-farthing was*superseded byonestfuck in bronze. 
Ih 1842 a prodamation' was issued giving eurreney to half"- 
farthings, and there were’ several issues, but they were de^ 
monetired'in rSfig. In i-SpV'the-practiee was adopted'ofrdarfceH'- 
ing farthings before issue, w piwent their being mwsalien for 
half-sovereigns, 

PARTHINSAEB (from the 0 ; Fr. vfrda^aUf, or vfttugattt, a 
corruption of the fi^-nish npawe of the article, THnOtgadu, from 
verda^o, a rod or .stirltr), a- case- or hoop, origi-na-Hy- of bent' rods-, 
but afterwards made of whalebone, upon- which were hung the 
voluminous skirts of a woman’s dress. Tlie fashion was intro¬ 
duced into England from Spain in the i6th century. In its most 
exaggerated shape, at the beginning of the 17th' century, the 
top of llto farthingale formed a flat circular surface projecting 
at right angles to the bodice (see Costume). 

FARUKhABAD, FA'RRAKHAnAT), or Furruckabai), a city and 
district of British India in the Agra division of the United 
Provinces. The city is near the right bank of thc'Ganges, 87 m. 
jw rail from Cawnpore. It forms a joint municipality with 
Fatehgarh, the civil headquarters'of the-district -with- a military 
cantonment. Pop. (I'Qoi) 67,3'38. At Fatehgarh is the gm'cn^ 
ment gun-carriage factory; and other industries indude cOttoft- 
printing and the manufacture of gold lace, metal vesselrand 
tents. 

The District os' FATtrrSittfiAO Has an: area- of r685 sq. m. 
It is a flat alluvlal'.plain'irt themiddle Doab. 'Bieprlnci^-riveis 
are: the Ganges,- which has a COtrrsC'Of 87 m-. either bordering 
on or passing through'the'district, but isnotatall times'itavigrfjfe 
by large boats throughout its etttirecDutse-; the KafiTHid 5 ‘(^m.) 
and the Isan-nadi'(4S m.)’, both tributaries of the Gauges ; and 
the Arind-nadi, Which, afteT'acoUtseof ao-m. imthe-south of the 
district, passes into' Cawttpore. The principal products' are rice, 
wheat, harkiy, millets, pulsos, cnttftm sugw-cone, ]70taT0es‘, to:. 
The grain ctops, however, are insnflfeeire for Ibcal wantsy- and 
main is largely imported from' OUdh and' HohiBihantf, Ibe 
district is] therefore, Ifafcfe-tb fkmSte, and it warstwerelj^ visited 
this calamity sbt times doring tke’ rqth' ce H tar y* — hi tBoj- 
1884, iSiJ-tSth, iS'iJ-'iNSd, rSC^^TftSq artd* 

1900.- Fafllkhatoid fe one of tbe’fieaftmest di s ri - fe te In tte Doab,, 
Bnf fevefs' are pimltet durihg Asignst and’ .Stofomber. The' 
average annual mearr tcmperatiWtrfe afirtOStl'Sb'’ Fi 7 the avttagei 
onttuu rajhfah, 2'9'-4 ih. 

In the cftriy'parf of'tHe rSth'ettttitfy; when tfie^MOgtd enmitei 
was breaking Mhhpmmed' lEhoit, a Bkngash- -Afgbait from 
a village neat KailKganj’, gOVetffDf of ABarabasf statf later of- 
Stalwa,, esfabli’shetf' a COiterafetablfe state" of whSch the'present: 
district of'Fanikhabad WfiS -the' nurieHS, fb-imding the- dty of' 
Fanildiabad' in r7r4. After*fife- deal 3 t fir 1-743, HiS so#- and' sne- 
oessor Kakn iQiafi -Wtts CffibrOilfed by' SaroaT' Jfitlg, tfte- ttawab' 
waeir of Oudh, With tfte Hoffillas, lil' battle'wiffi Whom' he lost 
his fife in tn hh brotilel^ Ahmad' J 3 ian‘, recovered' 


die Farukhabad territbrfrS'; 'Bttt Silfdar. 'Tatig tU 

Mahrattos, and a strug^b- for dte-potMeasMB «f dM 

whi^h ended in 1771, on- -the deadi of .Aknad K^, 
hsoeoiming tributary to-Oadhi Qi i 80 t the nawa^b waoire^ed 
to die British his lands in this district, ivith the tribute due’from 
the mlwab of Farukhatxid, who gave up his sovereign rights in 
rSoz. In 1804 the Mahrattas, under HoScar, ravaged-this tract; 
butwereutteriy routed by Loid Lafce-at'thetown of Farukhabad'. 
During theTOUtiny Farukhabad shared the fate of other districts, 
and passed entirely out of British hands for a time. The-nadve 
troops, who had for some time previously evinced a seditious 
spirit, finally broke into rebellion on the i8th of June 1857, 
and pkeed the titular nawab of Farukhabad oft the- throne. 
The English military residents took shelter in the fort, whicH 
they held until -(he 4th of July, when, the fort being’uudennmedj 
they endeavoured to escape by the river. One boat suowoded'in 
reaming Cawnpore; but only to fall into the hands ttf Nartt. 
Its occupants were made prisoners, and perished in themossaete 
of the 10th of July. The other boat was stopped on its progross 
do-wn the river, and all those in it -were captured or killed, exeept 
four who escaped. The prisoners -were conveyed back to Fa'tsiv- 
garh, and m-urdered there by the nawab on the rpth- of Jtity*. 
The rebels -were defeated in several engagements, and on the 
3rd of' January 1858 the English troops recaptured Jhtehgnrh 
fort; but it -was not till May that order wa* thoroughty rs’- 
established. Bi 1901 the- pwpulation was 925,S**, showing 
an,-increase of 8 % in one decade. Part of the-diatrictas'watered 
by distributaries of the Ganges-canal; it is traversed throt^ioot 
its tength by the Agra-Cawnpore-line of the Rajputana-raHway, 
and is aisa served by a branch of the East Indiaii ^t*«’. 
Tobacco, opium, potatoes and fruit, cotton-prints, scent and 
saltpetre are among the principal exports. 

FABGES, in Roman antiquities, bundles of elm or birch rodfe 
from which the head of an axe projected, fastened together by a 
red strap. Nothing is known of their origin, the tradition that 
represents them as borrowed by one of the kings from Etruria 
resting on insufficient grounds. As the emblem of officiM 
authority, they were carried by the lictors, in the left hand 
and'on the left shoulder, before the higher Roman m^istrates--; 
at the funeral of' a deceased magistrate they -were carried- behind 
the bier. ThElictorsand-thefasceswereaoinseparablyeonneeted 
that they, came to be-used as synrmymous terms. The fasces 
origimrily represented the-power over life a-nd limb-posawsed" by 
the kings, and after the-aboUtion-of the monatchy, the'consols, 
like the kings, were preceded- by twelve fasces. IVitbm -dye 
precincts of the city the axe-was rwiroved, in recognitten of the 
right of appeal {provocatio) to the- people m a matWr- of life 
and death.; outside Rome; however, each ceMsal rttomed'the 
axe, and was'jSrecfedfcd’by his-owtt Ikww, not-.mCTeljrby'a'Mngte 
fl-rrrwsar(sup«flumerary), as was-otigin^ tlte casC'-withinclSte 
ciK when he warnovofficiating-. Eater, the Ifctors'ptBceded-'the 
coating consul, and waftw' behind the other; FUerite 
PubWcola, the rfiampiott“ of popular rights, ftifftHr-estiiMiBftwl 
the-cflstmw that the fasces sbomtf betowwed Befbreitlte p««^, 
as the rsd' repiwentaffves of' sbvertignty (EHy' ii-. t) Flews 
i. g ;- Phmrch, Pattfeofa/To)*,*- Idwerfeg tbefiaMs”wafr><dStt‘tije 
manner in which-an-mferibr-sriofod'a superior imgisfrtWtt A 
dictator, as taking the pikee of the- two- eousufr, Hkd' *14 fosass 
(incM^ tlte- axe even witftia' tSie- d^'“, most of Rw etiiier 
magistttttesr had'fksees* varying ih number; wfffi the'exeeptibn 
■ of the censors, who, as possfessfi^ no execfftive- aruthority-, had 
none; Fteces-were^ven to theBkhten-Biklis'and *«.) 

' eWen to ftieTestafir. Bhriiig thetShiesfoJ therepebUe, a vU^eribsas 
general, who had been saluted by the title of iiWp^fcWby'Ws 
■solffiers; hmf -fasces- c row i ied’-with' laurrf (jOeowy, 

' A Eater, an-dfer tfre empire, wRerv the etopitot ■received' ffie 
‘ tftlefe-^ en hisraccesifon, ft beeamo-restrietetf^fO'Kirti-; ancPtHe 
Jlkurti wa's n^dtd'as distinctive of thw imperial fawes (iee 
’ Mommsen', TtbmhcUefiSbUilsrteht, fi, r887, p;'37j)i 

FASCfA (Laffei fttr-a bandage-or ffllfet), a term' used foraiaiiy 
objects WH«A i -es c tnbfe-a band'fit shape-; thus'in iaiaWfny itos 
‘ applied'tti-th'e liiym of’fiBrtws'coftttective tissowwUefr OmAe 
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FASCINATION—FASTI 


th« ipusdei or cover various parts or organs in the body, and in 
coolo^, and particularly in otnithotogy, to bands or stripes of 
colour, In architecture the word is used of the bands into 
which the architrave of the Ionic and Corinthidn orders is 
subdivided; (their origin would seem to.have been derived from 
the superimposing of two or more beams of timber to span the 
opening between columns and to support a superincumbent 
weight; the upper beam projected slightly in front of the lower, 
and similar projections were continued in the stone or marble 
beam tnough in one block. In the Roman Corinthian order the 
fasciae, still projecting one in front of tltc other, were subdivided 
by sm^l mouldings sometimes carved. The several bands are 
known as the first or upper fascia, the second or middle fascia 
and the third or lower fascia. The term is sometimes applied 
to flat projecting bands in Renaissance architecture when em¬ 
ployed as string courses. It is also used, though more commonly 
in the form “ facia," of the band or plate over a shop-front, 
on which the name and occupation of the tradesman is written. 

FASCINATION (from Lat. jascinare, to bewitch, probably 
connected with the Gr. fiaa-xaivtiv, to speak ill of, to bewitch), 
the art of enchanting or bcw’itching, especially through the 
influence of the “ evil eye,” and so properly of the exercise of an 
evil influence over the reason or will. The word i.s thus used 
of the supposed paralysing attraction exercised by some reptiles 
on their victims. It is also applied to a particular hypnotic 
condition,4parked by muscular contraction, but with conscious¬ 
ness and power of remembrance left. In a quite general sense, 
fascination means the exercise of any charm or strong attraction. 

FASCINE (from the Lat. fascina, jascis, a bundle of sticks), 
a large faggot of brushwood used in the revetments of earthworks 
and for other purposes of militaiy engineering. The British 
sendee pattern of fa.scinc is i8 ft, long; it is tied as tightly as 
possible at short intcrt'als, and the usual diameter i.s y in. Similar 
bundles of wood formed part of the foundations of the early 
lake-dwellings, and in modent engineering fascines arc used in 
making rough roads over marshy ground and in building river 
and Be,i walls and breakwaters. 

FASHION (adapted from Fr. Lat, jactin, making, jacere, 
to do or make), the action of making, hence the shape or form 
which anything takes in the process of making. It is thus used 
in the sense of the pattern, kind, .sort, manner or mode in which 
a thing is done. It is particularly used of the common or 
customary way in which a thing is done, and so is applied to 
the manner or custom prevalent at or characteristic of a particular 
period, especially of the manner of dress, it-c,, current at a 
particular period in any rank of society, for which the French 
term is tnodes (see Costume). 

FASHODA (renamed, 1904, Konou), a post on the west bank 
of the Upper Nile, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in 9” 53' N., 32° 8' E., 
459 m. S., by river, of Khartum. It is the headquarters of the 
mudiria (province) of the Upper Nile. The station is built on a 
flat peninsula connected by a narrow strip of land with a ridge 
which runs parallel with the river. The surrounding country is 
mostly deep swamp and the station is mostunhealthy; mosquitoes 
are present in millions. The climate is always damp and the 
temperature rarely below 98° in the shade. The govesnment 
offices are well-built brick structures. In front of the station 
is a long low island, and when the Nik is at its, lowest this channel 
becomes dry. Several roads from Kordofan converge on the 
Nile at this point, and near the station is the residence of the 
nuk, or king, of the Shilluk tribe, whose designation of the post 
was adopted when it was decided to abandon the use. of Pashoda. 
At Lul, 18 m. farther up stream, is an Austrian Roman Catholic 
mission station. 

An Egyptian militaiy post was established at Fashoda in 1865. 
« was then a trading station of some importance, slaves being 
the chief commodity dealt in. In 1883-1884 the place fell into 
the hands of the Mahdists. On the loth of July 1898 it was 
occupied by a French force from the Congo under Commandant 
J. B. Marchand, a circumstance which gave rise to a state of 
great tension between Great Britain and France. On the nth of 
December following the French force withdrew, returning home 


via Abyssinia (see Africa, § 5, and Egypt: History, eaA Military 
Operations). 

FAST AND LOOSE, a cheating game played at fairs by 
sharpers. A strap, usually in the form of a belt, is rolled or 
doubled up with a loop in the centre, and laid edgewise on a 
table. The swmdler then bets that the loop cannot be caught 
with a stick or skewer as he unrolls the belt. As this looks to' 
be easy to do the bet is often taken, but the sharper unrolls the 
belt in such a manner as to make the catching of the loop 
practically impossible. Centuries ago it was much practised by 
gipsies, a circumstance alluded to by Shakespeare in Anthony 
and Cleopatra (iv. 12); 

“ Like a right gipsy, hath, at last and loose, 

Beguiled me to the very heart of loss." 

From this game is taken the colloquial expression “ to play fast 
and loose.” At the present day it is called “ prick the garter ” 
or prick the loop.” 

FASTI, in Roman antiquities, plural of the Latin adjective 
jastus, but more commonly used as a substantive, derived from 
jas, meaning what is biiuling, or allowable, by divine law, as 
opposed to jus, or human law. Fasti dies thus came to mean 
the days on which law business might be transacted without 
impiety, corre.sponding to our own “ lawful days ” ; tlie opposite 
of the dies fasti were the dies nefasli, on which, on sarious 
religious grounds, the courts could not .sit. The word jasli itself 
then came to be used to denote lists nr registers of various kinds, 
which may be divided into two great classes. 

1. Fasti Diurni, divided into urbaui and rusliei, a kind of 
official year-book, with dates and directions for religious cere¬ 
monies, court-days, market-days, divisions of the month, and 
the like. Until 304 p.c. the lore of the calendariu remained the 
exclusive and lucrative monopoly of the priesthood ; but in that 
year Gnaeus Flavius, a pontifical secretary, introduced the 
custom of publishing in the forum tables containing the requisite 
information, besides brief references to victories, triumphs, 
prodigies, &c. This list was the origin of the public Roman 
Ctalcndar, in which the days were divided into weeks of eight 
clays each, and indicated by the letters A-H. Each day was 
marked by a certain letter to show its nature ; thus the letters 
F., N., N.P., F.P., Q. Rex C.F., C., EN., stood for jastus, 
nclastus, nefastus in some unexplained sense, jastus priore, 
quando rex (sacruruni) comiliavit jastus, comilialis and intercisus. 
The dies intercisi were partly fasti and partly nejasti. Ovid’s 
Fasti is a poetical description of the Roman festivals of the first 
six months, written to illustrate the Fasti published by Julius 
Caesar after he remodelled the Roman year. Upon the 
cultivators fewer feasts, sacrifices, ceremonies and holidays 
were enjoined than on the inhabitants of cities; and the rustic 
fasti contained little more than the ceremonies of the calends, 
nones and ides, the fairs, signs of zodiac, incre8.se and decrease 
of, the days, the tutelary gods of each month, and certain direc¬ 
tions for rustic labours to be performed each month. 

2. Fasti Magislrales, Anuales or Historici, were concerned 
with the several feasts, and everything relating to the gods, 

i religion and the magistrates ; to the emperors, their birthdays, 
offices, days consecrated to them, with feasts and ceremonies 
established in their honour or for their prosperity. They came 
to be denominated magni, by way of distinction from the bare 

' calendar, or fasti diurni. Of this class, the fasti consulares, for 
example, were a chronicle or register of time, in which the several 
years were denoted by the respective consuls, with the principal 
events which happened during their consulates. The f^ti 
triumphales and sacerdotales contained a list in chronological 
order of persons who had obtained a triumph, together with 
the name of the conquered people, and of the priests. The wqrd „ 
/asft thus came to.be used in the general sense of “annals^” 
or “ historical records.” A famous specimen of the same class 
are the fasti CapitoUni, so called because they were deposited 
in the Capitol by Alexander Eamese, after their excavation from 
the Roman forum in 1547. They are chiefly a nominal list of 
statesmen, victories, triumphs, &c., from the expulsion of the 
kings‘to the death of Augustus, A considerable number of fasti 
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of the first class have also brnn discovered; but none of them 
appear to be older than the time of Augustus. The l^aenestine 
calendar, discovered in 1770, arranged by the famous gram¬ 
marian Verrius Elaccus, contains the months of January, March, 
April and December, and a portion of February. The tablets 
ffive an account of festivals, as also of the triumphs of Augustus 
and Tiberius. There are still two complete calendars in existence, 
an official list by Furius Dionysius Philocalus (a.d. 354), and a 
Christian version of the official calendar, made by Polemius 
Silvius (a.d. 448). But some kinds of fasti included under the 
second general head were, from the very beginning, written 
for publication. The Annales Ponlificum —different from the 
calendaria properly so called—were “ annually exhibited in 
public on a white table, on which the memorable events of the 
year, with special mention of the prodigies, were set down in 
the briefest possible manner.” Any one was allowed to copy 
them. Like the pontifices, the augurs also had their books, 
libri augurales. In fact, all the state offices had their fasti 
corresponding in character to the consular fasti named above. 

For the best text and account of the fragments of the Fasti see 
Corpus InscripHonum Latinarum, i. (2nd ed.); on the subject gener¬ 
ally, Tcuffel Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature, §§ 74, ^5, and 
article by Bouchi-Leclcrcq in Darembcrg and Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des antiquitis. 

FASTING (from “ fast,” derived from old Teutonic fastejan ; 
synonyms being the Gr. vt^o-tcwiv, late Lat. jejunare), an 
act which is most accurately defined us an abstention from 
meat, drink and all natural food for a determined period. So 
it is defined by the Church of England, in the i6th homily, on 
the authority of the Council of Chalcedon ^ and of the primitive 
church generally. In a looser sense the word is employed to 
denote abstinence from certain kinds of food merely; and this 
meaning, which in ordinary usage is probably the more prevalent, 
seems also to be at least tolerated by the Church of England 
when it speaks of “ fast or abstitience day.s,” as if fasting and 
abstinence were .synonymous,® More vaguely still, the word 
is occasion.ally used as an equivalent fur moral self-restraint 
generally. This secondary and metaphorical sense {vijtrTsitiv 
Kax^TTjTo?) occurs in one of the fragments of Empedocles. 
For the physiology of fasting, see Dietetics ; Nutrition ; 
also Corpulence. 

Starvation itself (see also Hunger and Thir.st) is of the nature 
of a disease which may he prevented by diet; nevertheless 
there are connected with it a few peculiarities of scientific and 
practical interest. “ Inedia,” as it is called in the nomenclature 
of diseases by the I.ondon College of Physicians, is of two kinds, 
arising from xvant of food and from want of water. When entirely 
deprived of nutriment the human body is ordinarilv capable 
of supporting life under ordinary circumstances for little more 
than a week. In the .spring of 1869 this was tried on the person 
of a “ fasting girl ” in South Wales. The parents made a show 
of their child, decking her out like a bride on a bed, and asserting 
that she had eaten no food for two years. Some reckless en¬ 
thusiasts for truth set four trustworthy hospital nurses to watch 
her; the Celtic obstinacy of the parents was roused, and in 
defence of their imposture they allowed death to take place in 
eight days. Their trial and conviction for manslaughter may 
be found in the daily periodicals of the date; but, strange to 
say, the experimental physiologists and nurses escaped scot-free. 
There is no doubt that in this instance the unnatural quietude, 
the grave-like silence, and the dim religious light in which the 
victim was kept contributed to defer death. 

One thing which remarkably prolongs life is a supply of water. 

* ” The Fathers assembled there . . . decreed in that council that 
every person, as well in his private as public fast, should continue all 
the day without meat and drink, till after the evening prayer. And 
whosoever did oat or drink before the evening prayer was ended 
should be accounted and reputed not to consider the purity of his 
fast. This canon teacheth so evidently how fasting was used in the 
primitive church as by words it cannot be more plainly expressed ’’ 
[Of Good Worfis ; and first, of Fasting), 

® As indeed they arc, e^mologicaily; but, prior to the Reforma¬ 
tion, a conventional distinction between abstinentia and jtjunium 
natural! had long been recognized. “ Exceptio edulionun quo- 
rundam portionale jejunium est" (TertuUian), 


Dora .furnished with as much as ith^ wished to drMc Wen .fomd 
by M. Ghoesat {Sur rintmitum, Paris, 1843) three tioMB as 
long as thos^ who were dqiityed of solids and liquids at tise Saase 
time. Even wetting the skin' with searwater has been foiad 
useful by shipwrecked sailors. Four men and a hof of fourteen 
who got shut in the Tynewydd mine near Forth, in South Wales, 
in thewinter of 1876-1677 fm ten dayswJAout food, were not only 
alive when released, but several of them were able to walk, aed 
all subsequently recovered. The thorough saturation of the 
narrow g{>ace with aqueous vapour, and the piresence of drain 
water in the cutting, were probably their chief preservatives— 
assisted by the high even temperature always found in the 
deeper headings of coal mines, and by the enormous compres¬ 
sion of the confined air. This doubtless prevented evaporation, 
and retarded vital processes dependent upon oxidation. The 
accumulation of carbonic acid in the breathed air would also have 
a similar arrestive power over destructive assimilation. These 
prisoners do not seem to have felt any of the severer pangs of 
hunger, for they were not tempted to eat their candles. With 
the instinctive feeling that darkness adds a horror to death, 
they preferred to use them for light. At the wreck of tte 
“ Medusa ” frigate in 1876, fifteen people survived on a raft 
for thirteen days without food. 

It is a paradoxical fact, that the supply of the stomach even 
from the substance of the starving individual’s body should tend 
to prolong life. In April 1874 a case was recorded eWexposure 
in an open boat for 3* days of three men and two boys, with 
only ten days’ provisions, exclusive of old boots and jelly-fish. 
They had a fight in their delirium, and one was severely wounded. 
As the blood gushed out he lapped it up ; and instead of suffering 
the fatal weakness which might have been expected from the 
haemorrhage, he seems to have done well. Experiments were 
performed by a French physiologist, M. Anselraier {Archives 
gen. de medecine, i86o, vol. p. j^), with the object of trying 
to preserve the lives of dogs by what he calls “ artificial auto- 
pliagy.” He fed them on the blond taken from their own veins 
daily, depriving them of all other food, and he found that the 
fatal cooling incident to starvation was thus postponed, and 
existence prolonged. Life lasted till the emaciation had pro¬ 
ceeded to six-tenths of the animal’s weight, as in Chossat’s 
experiments, extending to tlie fourteenth day, instead of ending 
on the tentii day, as was the case with other dogs which were 
not bled. 

Various people have tried, generally for exhibition purposes, 
how long they could fast from food with the aid merely of water 
or some medicinal preparation ; but these exhibitions cannot be 
held to have proved anything of importance. A man named 
Jacques in this way fasted at Edinburgh for thirty days m 1888, 
and in London for forty-two days in 1890, and for fifty days in 
1891; and an Italian named Succi fasted for forty days in 1890. 

Religious Fasts. —Fasting is of special interest when considered 
as a discipline voluntarily submitted to for moral and religious 
ends. As such it is very widely diffused. Its modes and motives 
vary considerably according to climate, race, civilization and 
other circumstances; but it would be difficult to name any 
religious system of any description in which it is wholly un¬ 
recognized.® The origin of the proctice is very obscure.* In his 
Principles of Sociology Herbert Spencer collected, from the 
accounts wefeave of various savage tribes in widely separated 

' Confucianism ought perhaps to be named a.s one. Zoroastrian- 
i.sm is frequently given as anotlier, but hardly correctly'. In the Liber 
Sad-der, indeed (Porta xxv.), wc read, " Cavendum est tibi a jejunio ; 
nam a mane ad vesperam nihil comedcrc non est bonum in reiigione 
nostra " ; but according to the P6rc de Chinon (Lyons, 1671) the 
Parsee religion enjoins, upon the priesthood at least, no fewer than 
five yearly fasts. See Hyde, Veterum Persarum religio, pp. 449, 548, 
(cd. 1700). 

« During the middle ages the prevalent notion was that ft had its 
origin in paradise. The germ at least of this idea »to be found in 
TertuUian, who says : '* Acceperat Adam a Deo legem non gustandi 
de arbore agnltlonis boni et mall, moriturus si gustasset; verum 
et ipse tunc in psychicum reversus . . . facihus ventri quam Deo 
cessit, pabulo potius quam praecepto annuit, salutem gula vendidit, 
manducavit denique et periit, salvus aKoqnih si uni aihusculae 
jejunare maliisset ” (De jej'uniis, c. 3). 
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ptttt of the dobe, a cotuidemble body of evidence, from which 
M eunfated that it nuy have arigen out of the custom of 
pKMdm^ refreshments iot the dead, either actjjially feeding 
tile corpse, or by leaving eatables and drinitebtes for its use. 
It is suggested that the fasting whidi was at first the naiturel 
and inevitable result of such saotifioe on behalf of the dead 
may eventually have come to be regarded as an indispensable 
concomitant of all sacrifiee, and so have survived os a weU- 
established usage long after the original cause had ceased to 
operate.^ But this theory is repudiated by the best authorities; 
indeed its extreme preoariousness at once becomes evident when 
it is remembered that, now at least, it is usual for religious fasts 
to precede rather than to follow sacrificial and funeral feasts, 
if observed at all in connexion with these. Spencer himself 
(p. 284) admits that “ probaWy the practice arises in more ways 
than one,” and proceeds to supplement the theory already 
given by another—^that adopted by E. B. Tylor—^to the effect 
that it originated in the desire of the primitive man to bring on 
at will certain abnormal nervous conditions favourable to the 
seeing of those visions and the dreaming of those dreams which 
an Supposed to give the soul direct access to the objective 
realities of the .spiritual world.® Probably, if we leave out of 
sight the very numerous and obvious cases in which fasting, 
originally the natural reflex resuh of grief, fear or other strong 
emotion, has come to be the usual conventional symbol of these, 
we shall fbid that the practice is generally resorted to, cither as 
a means of somehow exalting the higher faculties at the expense 
of the lower, or as an act of homage to some object of worship. 
The axiom of the Amazulu, tliat “ the continufilly stuffed body 
cannot see secret things,” meets even now with pretty general 
acceptance ; and if the notion that it is precisely the food which 
the worshipper forgoes that makes the deity more vigorous to 
do battle for his human friend be confined only to a few scattered 
tribes of savages, the general proposition that “ fasting is a work 
of reverence toward God ” may be said to be an article of the 
Catholic faith.® 

Although fasting as a religious rite is to be met with almost 
everywhere, there are comparatively few religions, and those only 
of the more developed kind, which appoint definite public fasts, 
and make them binding at fixed .seasons upon all the faithful. 
Brahmanism, for example, does not appear to enforce any stated 
fut Upon tile laity,^ Among the ancient Egyptians fasting 
seems to have been associated with many religious festivals, 
notably with that of Isis (Herod, ii. 40), but it does not appear 
that, so far as th e common people were concerned, the observance 
of these festivals (which were purely local) was compulsory. 
The vqintiii on the third day of the Thesmophoria at Athens 
was observed only by the women attending the festival (who 
were permitted to eat cokes made of sesame and honey). It is 
doubtful whether the fast mentioned by Livy (xxxvL 37) was 
intended to be general or sacerdotal merely. 

Jaeish Fasts .—While remarkable for the cheerful, ^on-ascetic 
character of their worship, the Jews were no less distinguished 
from all the nations of antiquity by their, annual solemn fast 
appointed to be observed on the loth day of the 7tii month 
(Tisri), the penalty of disobedience being death. The rule», as 
laid down in Lev. xvi. 29-34, xxiii. 27-32 and Numb. xxix. 7-41, 
include a special injunction of strict abstinence (“ ye shall afflict 
your souk ’ ‘) from evening to evening. This fast ^hs intimately 
associated with the chief feast of the year. Before that feast 


' PrincipUs of Sociology, i. pp. 170,284, 285. Compiare the passage 
in tlic appendix tiom Hanuseb, Slavischer Mythtis, p. 408. 

’ Spencer, Prin. of Sociology, i. 256, &c. ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture, i. 277, 402 ; ii. 372, &c. 

• Hooker, E.P. v. 72. In the Westminster As,scmbly’s tarBer 
Catechism fasting is mentioned among the duties required by me 
oeoond commandment. 

* The Brahmans themselves on the eleventh day after the full 
moon and the eleventh day after the new " abstain for sixty hours 
from eve^ kind of sustenance ” : and some have a special fast every 
Monday in November, See Pieart, The Religion ana Manners of ike 
Br^muis, 

" is here to be taken as substantially equivalent to ” desire,” 
■*' appetite.” 


could be entered upon, the sins of the peojffe had to be confessed 
and (sacramentally) eaepkted. The fast was a suitable con¬ 
comitant of that contrition which befitted the octiasion. The 
practice of stated &$tiog. was not in any other case enjoined 
by the law ; and it is generally understood to have boon forbidden 
on Sabbath,® At the same time, private and occasional fasting^ 
being regarded os a natural and legitimate instinct, was regulated 
rather than repressed. The only other provision about tasting 
in the Pentateuch is of a regulative nature, Numb, xxx, 14 (13), 
to the effect that a vow made by a woman “ to afflict the soul ” 

‘ may in certain circumstances be cancelled Iry her husband. 

The hktory of Israel from Moses to Ezra furnisJies u large 
number of instances in which the fasting instinct was obeyed 
both publicly arid privately, locally and nationally, under the 
influence of sorrow, or fear, or passionate desire. Sec, for 
example, Judg. xx. 26; i Sam. vii. 6 (where the national fast 
was conjoined with the ceremony of pouring out water before 
the Lord); Jer, xxxvi. 6,9; and 2 Sam. xii. i6.~ Sometimes the 
observance of such fasts extended over a considerable period of 
time, during which, of course, the stricter jejunium was conjoined 
with abstinentia (Dan. x. 2). Sometimes they lasted only for a 
day. In Joilah iii. 6, 7, we have an illustrative example of the 
rigour with which a strict fast might be obser\'ed; and such 
passages as Joel ii. and Isa. Iviii. 5 enable us to picture with 
some vividness the outward accompaniments of a Jewish fast 
day before the exile. 

During the exile many occasional fasts were doubtless oksei-ved 
by the scattered communities, in sorrowful commemoration of 
the various tad events which had issued in the downfall of the 
kingdom of J udali. Of these, four appear to have passed into 
general use—the fasts of the 10th, 4th, 5th and 7th months— 
commemorating the beginning of the .siege of Jerusalem, the 
capture of the city, the destruction of the temple, the a.sf;as.sina- 
tion of Gedaliah. As time rolled on lliey became invested with 
increasing sanctity; and though the prophet Zechariali, when 
consulted about them at the close of the exile (Zeeh. viii. 19), 
had by no means encouraged the observance of them, the re¬ 
building of the temple does not appear to have been considered 
an achievement of sufficient importance to warrant their dis¬ 
continuance. It is worthy of remark that Ezekiel’s proplictic 
legislation contains ns reference to any fast day ; the book of 
Esther (ix. 31), on the other hand, records the institution of a 
new fast on the i3tii of the 12th month. 

In the post-exile period private fasting was much practised 
by the pious, and encouraged by the religious sentiment of the 
time (see Judith viii. 6; Tob. xii. 8, and context; Sirach xxxiv. 
26; Luke ii. 37 and xviii. 12). The last reference conUtins an 
allusion to the weekly fasts which were observed on the 2nd 
and 5th days of eaeh week, in commemoration, it was said, of 
the ascent and descent of Moses at Sinai. The real origin of 
these fasts and the date of their introduction are alike uncertain ; 
it is manifest, however, that the observance of them was voluiT- 
tary, and never made a matter of universal obligation. It is 
probable that the Sadducees, if not also the Essenes, w’holly 
neglected them. The second book {Seder Moed) of the Mishna 
contains two tractates bearing upon the subject of fasting. 
One (Yoma, ” the day ”) deals exclusively with the riles whi^ 
were to be observed on the great day of expiation or atonement ; 
the other {Taanith, “ fast ’’) is devoted to the other fasts, and 

* Sec Judith viii. 6. " And yet it may be a question whether th^ 
(the Jews) did not always fast upon Sabbath,’’ says Hooker (E.P. 
V. 72> 7), who gives a curious array of evidence pointing in this 
direction. He even makes use of Neh. viii. 9-12, wliieli might be 
thought to ten the other way. Justinian’s plirase, " Sabbata 
Judaeorum a Moae in omne aevum jejunio dicata ” (1. xxxvi. c. ^ 
comp. Suetonius, Augustus, 76) may be accounted for by the’fact 
that the day of atonement is called Sabbat Sabbatdn (”a pSnect 
Sabbath 

^ There is, a.i Graf (Gesch. Bdcher des A.T. p. 41) has pointed out, 
no direct evidence that the fast on the loth of the 7th montli was ever 
observed before the exile. But the inference wbiob he draws from 
this silence of the historical books is manifestly a mecanbus one at 
best. Ble^ calls Lev. xvi. " ein dcutlfches Beispiel Mosai'achst 
Abfassung " (Einteiiung,^, 34, od. 1878), 





tspea^&y widi Uie-monfier in whidt occastonctl lasting is 
to be gone abdut if tto wki shall have fallen on or before the 17th 
day of Marchefohwan. It is enacted that in such a case the 
rabbis shall begin with a light fast of three days (Monday, 
Thursday, Monday), i.e. a fast during which it is lawful-to woti, 
%nd also to wash and anoint the person. Then, in the event of a 
continued drought, fasts of increasing intensity are. ordered; 
and as a last resort the ark is to be brought into the street and 
sprinkled with ashes, the heads of the Nasi and Ab-beth-din being 
at the same time similarly sprinkled.’ In no case was any 
fast to be allowed to interfere with new-moon or other fixed 
festival. Another in.stitution treated with con.siderable fulness 
in the treatise Taamlk is that of the TtSPO st£) 3 W (MV» station s), 
who are represented os having been laymen severally represent¬ 
ing the twenty-four classes or families into which the whole 
commonwealth of the laity was divided. They used to attend 
the temple in rotation, and be present at the sacrifices; and as 
this duty fell to each in his turn, the men of the class or family 
which h« represented were expected in their several cities and 
places of abode to engage themselves in religious exercises, 
and especially in fasting. The suggestion will readily occur that 
here may be the origin of the Christian sUUiones. Hut neither 
TcrtuIHan nor any other of the fathers .seems to have been 
aware of the existence of any such institution among the Jews; 
and very probably the story about it may have been a com¬ 
paratively late invention. It ought to be borne in mind that the | 
Aramaic portion of the Megillatk Taanilh (a document consider¬ 
ably older than the treatises in the Mishna) gives a catalogue j 
only of the days on which fasting was forbidden. The Hebrew 
part (commented on by Maimonides), in which numerous fasts 
arc recommended, is of considerably later date. See Reland, 
Aniii;, flebr. p. iv. c. 10: Derenbourg, Hist, de Palestine, p. 439. 

Practice of the Early Christian Church. —Jesus lliraself did not 
inculeate asocticism in His teaching, and the absenoc of that 
distinctive clement from His practice was sometimes a subject 
of hostile remark (Matt. xi. 19). We read, indeed, that on one 
occasion He fasted forty days and forty nights; but tlie ex¬ 
pression, which is an obscure one, possibly means nothing more 
than that He endured the privations ordinarily involv^ in a 
stay in the wilderness. While we have no reason to doubt that 
He observed the one great national fast prescribed in the written 
law of Mo.ses, we have express notice that neither He nor His 
disciples were in the habit of olxerving the other fasts which 
custom and tr .dition had established. See Mark ii. 18, where 
the correct reading api>ears to be—“ The disciples of John, and 
the Pharisees, were fasting ” (.some customary fust). He never , 
formally forbade fasting, but neither did He ever enjoin it. I 
He assumed that, in certain circumstances of sorrow and need, 
the fasting instinct would sometimes be felt by the community 
and the individual; what He was chiefly concerned aliout was 
to warn His followers against the mistaken aims which His 
contemporarie., were so apt to contemplate in their fasting 
(Matt. vi. 16-18). In one passage, indeed, fie has been understood 
a.s practically commanding resort to the practice in certain 
circumstances. It ought to be noted, however, that Matt, 
xvii. II is probably spurious: and that in Mark ix. 29 the 
words “and fasting” are omitted by W'estcott and Hort as 
well as by Tischendorf on the evidence of the Cod. Sinaiticus 
(first hand) and Cod. Vatioanus.“ The reference to “ the fast ” 
m Acts xxvii. 9 has generally been held to indicate that the 
apostles continued to observe the yearly Jewish fast. But this 
inference is by no means a necessary one. According to Acts 
xiii. 2, 3, xiv. 23, they conjoined fasting with prayer at ordina- 
Hons, and doubtless also on some other solemn occasious; but 
at the same time the liberty of the Christian “ in respect of an 
holiday, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath ” was strongly 
insisted on, by one of them at least, who declared that meat 
whether taken or abstained from commendeth not to God (Col. 

’ Xli( allueiuD to the arlc warns us to bu cautious in assutuiog the 
laws at the Mishna to have boea ever in .force. 

* The idea, however, is found in the Clemenliite Homilies, iic. g. 
Compare Tertullian lie jeptniie, c. 8; " llocuit etian adversas 

dihora daemonia jejuniis praeliandum." 


m 

if. t6r-as5 >1 Chr. ltdii; 8;' Rom. xiv. i4-»a; r Thn. iv, 3-5). 
Tho luUngs> to which tiM>apo6tls Pan] ^Uludet « s Cer. vi 5, 
xi. B7, weroMtberof thehhtttK of inevitaible hardships cheerfully 
eaduned in the dischafge of his sacred callii^., ‘Hie words 
which appear to oieourage fasdag in i Cor. vii. 5 are absent 
from all the oldest manuscripts and ore now omitted i>y all 
critics;* and on the whole the precept and practice of the New 
Testament, while leoogaieing the propriety of occasional xnd 
extraordinary faste, seem to be decidedly hostile to the impositton 
of any of a stated, obligatory and general kind. 

The usage of the Chration church during the earlier centuries 
was in this, as in so many other matters, iq^enced by traditional 
Jewish feeling, and by the force of old habit, quite as much as 
by any direct apostolic authority or supposed divine command. 
Habitual temperance was of course in all cases regarded as an 
absolute duty; and “ the bridegroom ” being absent, the present 
life was regarded as being in a sense one continual “ fast.” 
Fasting in the stricter sense was not unknown; but it is certain 
that it did not at first occupy nearly so prominent a place in 
Christian ritual as that to which it afterwards attained. There 
are early tracos of the customary observance of the Wednesday 
and Friday fast.s—the dies slationum (Clem. Alex. Strom, vii, 
877), and also of a “ quadragesimal ” fast before Easter. Btrt 
I the very passage which proves the early origin of “ quadre- 
j gesima," conclusively shows how uncertain it was in its character, 
and how unlike the Catholic “ Irenaeus, TJuoted by 

Eusebius (v. 24), informs us with reference to the customary 
yearly celebration of the mystery of the resurrection of our Lord, 
that disputes prevailed not only with respect to the day, but 
also with respect to the manner of fasting m connexion with it. 
“ For some think that they ought to fast only one day, some 
two, some more dajfs; some compute their day as consisting of 
forty hours night and day; and this diversity existing among 
those that observe it is not a matter that has just sprung up in 
our times, but lor^ ago among those before us.” It was not 
pretended that the apostles had legislated on the matter, but 
the general and natural feeling that the anniversaries of the 
crucifixion and tlie resurrection of Christ ought to be celebrated 
by Christians took expression in a variety of ways according to 
the differing tastes of individuals. No other stat^ fosts, besides 
those already mentioned, can be adduced from the time before 
Irenaeus; but there was also a tendency—not unnatural in 
itself, and already sanctioned by Jewish practice—to fast by 
way of preparation for any season of peculiar privilege. Thus, 
according to Justin Martyr {Apol. ii. 93), catachumens were 
accustomed to fast before baptism, and the church fasted with 
them. To the same feeling the quadragesimal fast which (as 
already stated) preceded the joyful feast of the resurrection, 
is to be, in part at least, attributed. As early as the time of 
Tertullian it was also usual for communicants to prepare them¬ 
selves by fasting for receiving the eucharist. But that Christian 
fasts had not yet attained to the exaggerated impwtance which 
they afterwards a.ssinned is strikingly shown in the well-known 
Shepherd of Hernias (lib. iii. sim. v.), where it is declared that 
“ with merely outward fasting nothing is done for true virtue ”; 
the believer is exhorted chiefly to abstain from evil and seek to 
cleanse himself from feelings of covetousness, and impurity, and 
revenge: “ on the day that thou fastest content thyself with 
bread, vegetables and water, and thank God for these. But 
redton up on this day what thy meal would otherwise have cost 
thee, and give the amount that it comes to to some poor widow 
or orphan, or to the poor. ” The right of bishops to oidain special 
fasts, “ ex aliqua sollicitudinis ecclesiasticae causa ” (Tertullian), 
was also recognized, 

Later Practice of the Church. —^According to an expression 
preserved by Eusebius {H.E. v. 18), Montanua was the firet to 
give laws (to the church) on fasting. Such language, though 
rhetorical in form, is substantially correct. The treatise of Ter* 
tullian,— Concerning Fasting: against.the Carnal, —written as 

’ On the manusertRit«vidance the woiifla " I was fasting," in Acts x. 
30, must also be regarded as doubtful. They are rejected by Laoh- 
mann, Tregelles and Tischeadort 
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it was under Montanistic influence, is doubly interesting, iirst 
as showing how free the practice of the church down to that time 
had been, and then as foreshadowing the burdensome Illation 
which was destined to succeed. In that treatise (c. 15) he 
approves indeed of the church practice of not fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays (as elsewhere, De corcna, c. 3, he had expressed 
his concurrence in the other practice of observing the entire 
period between Easter and Pentecost as a season of joy); but 
otherwise he evinces great dissatisfaction with the indifference 
of the church as to the number, duration and severity of her 
fasts.* The church thus came to be more and more involved in 
discussions as to the number of days to be observed, especially 
in “ Lent,” as fast days, as to the hour at which a fast ought to 
terminate (whether at the 3rd or at the 9th hour), as to the 
rigour with which each fast ought to be observed (whether by 
ahstincnce from flesh merel)’, abstinenlia, or by abstinence from 
lacticinia, xerophagia, or by literal jejunium), and as to the 
penalties by which the laws of fasting ought to be enforced. 
Almost a century, however, elapsed between the composition 
of the treatise of Tertullian {cir. 212) and the first recorded 
instances of ecclesiastical legislation on the subject. These, while 
far from indicating that the church had attained unanimity 
on the points at issue, show progress in the direction of the later 
practice of Catholicism. About the year 306 the synod of 
flliberis in its 26th canon decided in favour of the observance 
of the .Safhrday fast.- The council of Ancyra in 314, on the other 
hand, found it necessary to legislate in a somewhat different 
direction,—by its i4tli canon enjoining its priests and clerks 
at least to taste meat at the love feasts.** The synod of Ijiodicea 
framed several rules with regard to the observance of “ Lent,” 
such as that “ during l.ent the bread shall not be olTered except 
on Saturday and Sunday ” (can. 49), that “ the fast sh.all not l)e 
relaxed on tlie Thursday of the last week of l4;nt, thus dishonour¬ 
ing the whole season ; but the fast shall be kept throughout the 
whole period ” (can. 50), that “ during the fast no feasts of the 
martyrs shall be celebrated ” (can. 51), and that “ no wedding 
or birthday feasts shall be celebrated during Lent" (can. 52). 
The synoa of Hippo (393 a.d.) enacted that the sacrament of 
the altar should always be taken fasting, except on the Thursday- 
before Easter. Protests in favour of freedom were occasionally 
raised, not always in a very wise manner, or on very wise grounds, 
by various individuals such as Isustathius of Sebaste (e. 350), 
.'Verius of Pontus (c. 375), and Jovinian, a Roman monk (e. 38S). 
Of the Eustathians, for example (whose connexion with Eusta¬ 
thius can hardly bo doubted), the complaint was made that “ they 
fast on Sundays, but eat on the fast-days of the church.” They 
were condemned by the synod of Gangra in Paphiagonia in the 
following canons;—Can. 19, “If any one fa.st on Sunday, let 
him be anathema.” * Can. 20, “If any one do not keep the fasts 
univer.-ially commanded and observed by the whole church, let 
him be anathema.” Jovinian was very moderate. He “did not 
allow himself to be hurried on by an inconsiderate zeal to con¬ 
demn fasting, the life of celibacy, monachi-sm, consideVed purely 
in themselves. ... He merely sought to show that men were 

* Quinam isti (adversarii) siul, seinel noniinabo; extoriores et 
interiorcs liotuli psychicorum . . . Arguunt nos quod/'ey wMi'a 
custodiamus, quo<i stationes plerutiKjue in vesperam pfoducamus, 
qnod etiain xerophagias observemus, sitcuntes cibum ab omni came 
et Omni jurulentia ct uvidioriiius quilnisque poinis,ncc quid vinositAti, 
vcl edamus vel potmius; lavacn quoque abstinentiaiu congriienteui 
arido victui. 

“ The language of the canon is ambiguous ; but this interpretation 
seems to be preferable, especially in view of canon 23, whi^ enacts 
that ye/«»i) superpoiitioncs rue to be observed in all months except 
July ami August. See Hcfdc, CdkiicUs, i. 148 (Engl. trs.). 

*1 Compare the jand jjistJ of the Apostolical canons. “If any 
tehop or presbyter or deacon, or indeed any one of the sacerdotal 
catal^ue, abstains from desh and wine, not for hi.s own cxeicise 
but out of iiatred of the things, torgcttii^ that all thing,s were very 
good . . . cither let him reform, or let him be deprived and be cost 
out of the church. So also a layman." To this particular canon 
Hetele is disposed to assign a very early date. 

* Compare canon 64 of the (supposed) fourth synod of Carthage : 
“ He who fasts on Sunday is not accounted a Catholic ” (Hefele, ii. 
4 « 5 )- 


wrong in recommending so highly and indiscriminately the Ufe 
of celibacy and fasting, though he was ready to admit that both 
under certain circumstances might be good and useful” 
(Neander). He was nevertheless condenuiad (390) both by Pope 
Siricius at a synod in Rome, and by Ambrose at another in Milan. 
The views of Aerius, according to the representations of his 
bitter opponent Epiphanius (Haer. 75, “ Adv. Aerium ”), seem 
on this head at least, though unpopulw-, to have been character¬ 
ized by great wisdom and sobriety. He did not condemn 
fasting altogether, but thought that it ought to be resorted to 
in the spirit of gospel freedom according as each occasion should 
arise. He found fault with the church for having substituted 
for Christian liberty a yoke of Jewish bondage.** 

Towards the beginning of the 5th century we find Socrates 
(439) enumerating {H.E, v. 22) a long catalogue of the different 
fasting practices of the church. The Romans fasted three weeks 
continuously before Easter (Saturdays and Sundays excepted). 
In Illyria, Achaia and Alexandria the quadragesimal fast lasted 
six weeks. Others (the Constantinopolitans) began their fasts 
seven weeks before Easter, but fasted only on alternate weeks, 
five days at a time. Corresponding differences as to the manner 
of abstinence occurred. Some abstained from all living creatures ; 
others ate fish; others fish and fowl. Some ab-stained from egg.s 
and fruit; some confined themselves to bread; some would not 
take even that. Some fasted till three in the afternoon, and 
then took whatever they pleased. “ Other nations,” adds the 
historian, “ observe other customs in their fusts, and that for 
various reasons. And since no one can show any written rule 
about this, it is plain the apostles left this matter free to every 
one'.s liberty and choice, that no one should be compelled to do 
a good thing out of necessity and fear.” When Leo the Great 
beaimc pope in 440, a period of more rigid uniformity tegan. 
The imperial authority of Valcntinian helped to bring the whole 
West at least into .submission to the see of Rome ; and ecclesi¬ 
astical enactments had, more than formerly, the support of the 
civil power. Though the introduction of the four Ember seasons 
was not entirely due to him, as has sometimes been asserU‘d, 
it is certain that their widespread observance was due to his 
influence, and to that of his successors, especially of Gregory the 
Great. The teiidcncy to increased rigour may be discerned in 
the 2nd canon of the synod of Orleans (541), which declares that 
every Christian is bound to observe the fast of Lent, and, in case 
of failure to do so, is to be punished according to the laws of the 
church by his spiritual superior; in the gth canon of the synod 
of Toledo (653), which declares the eating of flesh during Lent 
to be a mortal sin ; in Charlemagne's law for the newly con¬ 
quered Saxony, which attaches the penalty of death to wanton 
disregard of the holy season.** Baronins mentions that in the 
I ith century those who ate flesh during Lent were liable to have 
their teetli knocked out. But it ought to be remembered that 
this severity of the law early began to be tempered by the power 
to grant dispensations. The so-called Butter Towers {Tours di 
beutre) of Rouen, 1485-1507, Bourges and other cities, are said 
to have been built with money raised by sale of dispensations 
to eat laclitinia on fast days. 

It is probable that the apparent severity of the medieval 
Latin Church on this subject was largely due to the real strictness 
of the Greek Church, which, under the patriarch Photius in 864, 
had taken what was virtually a new departure in its fasting 
praxis. The rigour of the fasts of the modem Greek Church is 
well known; and it can on the whole be traced back to that 
comparatively early date. Of the nine fundamental laws of that 

* Priscillian, whose widespread heresy evoked from the synod of 
Sarago.ssa (418) the canon, “ No one shall fast on Sunday, nor m^ 
any one absent himself from church during Lent and hold a'*fM- 
tival of his own," appears, on the question of fasting, not to ’flfcve 
diliered from the Encratites and various other sects of Manicbean 
tendency (c. 406). 

* Cap. iii. pro partih. Saxoniae ; " Si quis sanctum quadrage-simale 
jejunium pro despectu Christianitatis contempseiit et camem 
comederit, morte morlatur. Sed tamen consideretur a sacerdote me 
forte causa necessitatis hoc cuiiibet proveniat, ut camem comodat." 
See Augusti, ChritUiche Arehdologie, x. p, 374. 
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diurch (iyvia, vapayyik/iara rrj^ iitKKiieriat) two are concerned 
with fasting. Besides fasts of an occasional and extiaotdinaiy 
nature^ the following are recognized as of stated and universal 
obligation;—(i) The Wednesday and Friday fasts throughout 
the year (with the exception of the period between Christmas 
and Epiphany, the Easter week, the week after Whitsunday, 
the third week after Epiphany); (a) The great yearly fhsts, viz. 
that of Lent, la.sting 48 days, from the Monday of Sexagesima 
to Easter eve; that of Advent, 39 days, from November 15 to 
Christmas eve; that of the Theotokos {vTjoTfla rijf Qsord/tov), 
from August i to August 15; that of the Holy Apostles, last¬ 
ing a variable number of days from the Monday after Trinity ; 
(3) The minor yearly fasts before Epiphany, before Whitsunday, 
Ijefore the feasts of the transfiguration, the invention of the cross, 
the beheading of John the Baptist. IJuring even the least rigid 
of these the use of flesh and lacticinia is strictly forbidden; 
fish, oil and wine are occasionally conceded, but not before two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The practice of the Coptic church is 
.almost identical with this. A week before the Great Fast (Lent), 
a fast of three days is observed in commemoration of that of the 
Ninevites, mentioned in the book of Jonah. Some of the Copts 
are said to observe it by total abstinence during the whole 
period. The Great Fast continues fifty-five days; nothing is 
eaten except bread and vegetables, and that only in the afternoon, 
when church prayers are over. The Fast of the Nativity lasts 
for twenty-eight days before Christmas ; that of the Apostles 
for a variable number of days from the Feast of the Ascension ; 
and that of the Virgin for fifteen days before tbe As.sumption. 
.411 Wednesdays and Fridays are also fast days except those that 
occur in the period between Easter and Whitsunday. The 
Armenians are equally strict; hut (adds Rycaut) “ the times 
seem so confused and without rule that they can scarce be re¬ 
counted, unless by those who live amongst them, and strictly 
observe them, it being the chief care of the priest, whose learning 
principally consists in knowing Hie appointed times of fasting 
and feasting, the which they never omit on Sundays to publish 
unto the people.”' 

At the council of Trent no more than a passing allusion was 
made to the subject of fasting. The faithful were simply en¬ 
joined to submit themselves to church authority on the subject; 
and the clergy were exhorted to urge their flocks to the observance 
of frequent jejtinki, as rondticive to the mortification of the flesh, 
and as assuredly securing the divine favour. R. F. K. Bellarmine 
(D« jfjunto) distinguishes jejunjum spirituale {abslinentia a 
viliis), jrjunrum morale (pareimoitia et temperantia ctbi el poius), 
iejunium tialtiral" {abslinentia ah omni prorsus cibn et potu, 
quactmque raiior.e svmpio), and jejunium ecclesiasticum. The 
last he defines simply as an abstinence from food in conformity 
with the rule of the church. It may be either voluntary or 
compulsory ; and compulsory either because of a vow or because 
of a command. But the definition given by Alexander Halensis, 
which is much fuller, still retains its authority :—“ Jejunium 
eat abstinentia a cibo et potu secundum formam ecclesiae, intuitu 
saftsfaciendi pro peccato et acquirendi vitam aetemam.” It 
was to this last clause that the Reformers most seriously objected. 
They did not deny that fasting might be a good thing, nor did 
they maintain that the church or the authority might not ordain 
fasts, though they deprecated the imposition of needless burdens 
on the conscience. What they protested against was the theory 
of the opus operatum et mcritorium as applied to fasting. As 
matter of fact, the Reformed churches in no case gave up the 
custom of oteerving fast days, though by some churches the 
numloer of such days was greatly reduced. In many parts of 
Germany the seasons of Lent and Advent are still marked by 
the use of emblems of mourning in the churches, by the frequency 
of certain phrases (Kyrie eleison, Agnus Dei) and the absence of 
others (Hallelujah, Gloria in excelsLs) in the liturgical services, 
by abstinence from some of the usual social festivities, and by 
'iie non-celebration of marriages. And occasional fasts are more 

‘ Sec Fink’s article "Fasten” in Ersch and Gruber’s EncyclopSdie ; 
I.ane, Modem Egyptirns ; and Rycaut, Present State of the A rmenian 
Church. 
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or’llscs &mi]iar. The Ghuich of England has retained a con¬ 
siderable list of fasts; though Hodeer {E.P. v. 7s) had to con¬ 
tend with' sAne who, while approving of fastilws undertaken 
“ of men’s own free and voluntary accord as thejr particfikr 
devotion doth move thetn thereunto,” yet “ yeariy or. weekly 
fasts such as ours in the Church of England they allow no further 
than as the temporal state of the land doth require the same 
for the maintenance of seafaring men and preservation of cattle; 
because the decay of the one and the waste of the other could not 
well be prevent^ but by a pralitic order appointing some such 
usual change of diet as ours is.” 

In the practice of modem Roman Catholicism the following 
are recognized as fasting days, that is to say, days on which one 
meal only, and that not of flesh, may be t^en in the couree of 
twehty-four hours :—The forty days of Lent (Sundays excepted), 
all the Ember days, the Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent, 
and the vigils of certain feasts, namely, those of Whitsuntide, 
of St Peter and St Paul, of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, of All Saints and of Christmas day. The following are 
simply days of abstinence, that is to say, days on which flesh at 
all events must not be eaten ;—The Sundays in Lent, the three 
Rogation days, the feast of St Mark (unless it falls in Easter 
week), and all Fridays which are not days of fasting. In the 
Anglican Church, the “ days of fasting or abstinence ” are the 
forty days of Lent, the Ember days, the Rogation daj^, and all 
the Fridays in the year, except Chrbtmas day. The evens or 
vigils before Christmas, the Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Easter day. 
Ascension day, Pentecost, St Matthias, the Nativity of St John 
Baptist, St Peter, St James, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St 
Simon and St Jude, St Andrew, St Thomas, and All Saints are 
also recognized as " fast days.” By the 64th canon it is enacted 
that “ every parson, vicar or curate, shall in his several charge 
declare to the people every Sunday at the time appointed in the 
communion-book [which is, after the Nicene creed has been 
repeated] whether there be any holy-days or fast-days the week 
following.” The 7*nd canon ordains that ” no minister or 
ministers shall, without licence and direction of the bishop 
under hand and seal, appoint or keep any solemn fasts, either 
publicly or in any private houses, other than such, as by law 
are or by public authority shall be appointed, nor shall be 
wittingly present at any of them under pain of suspension for 
the first fault, of excommunication for the second, and of 
deposition from the ministry for the third.” While strongly 
discouraging the arbitrary multiplication of public or private 
fasts, the English Church seems to leave to the discretion of the 
individual conscience every question as to the manner in which 
the fasts she formally enjoins are to be observed. In this 
connexion the homily Of Fasting may be again referred to. 
By a statute of the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was enacted that 
none should eat flesh on “ fish days ” (the Wednesdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays throughout the year) without a li'^nce, under a 
penalty. In the Scottish Presbyterian churches Ays of “ fast¬ 
ing, humiliation and prayer ” are observed by ecclesiastical 
appointment in each parish once or twice every year on some day 
of the week preceding the Sunday fixed for the administration 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In some of the New 
England States, it has been usual for the governor to appoint 
by proclamation at some time in spring a day of fasting, when 
religious services are conducted in the churches. National fasts 
have more than once been observed on special occasions both in 
this country and in the United States of America. 

On the subject of fasting the views of Aerius are to a large 
extent shared by modem IVotestant moralists. R. Rothe, for 
example, who on this point may be regarded as a representative 
thinker, rejects the idea that fatting is a thing meritorious in 
itself, and is very doubtful of its value eifen as an aid to devotional 
feeling. Of course when bodily health and other circumstances 
require it, it becomes a duty ; and as a means of self-discipline 
it may be used with due regard to the claims of other duties, 
and to the fitness of things. In this last aspect, however, 
habitual temperance will generally be found to be much more 
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than occasional ilt'WixfrffcelTiquertlonabla, 

in pSrticHlaT, whetlier ikttin|| be so efficient nb It it sometimes 
, supposed to be in ptoleclH^ against tenpn^a to fleshly sin. 
'Fhe' practice has -a weU-nscertaineii bendtsiCy to excite the 
imagination; and m to far as it ditturbt that healthy and well- 
balanced interaetion of body and miiid which is the best or at 
least the normal oondicion for the practice of virtee, it is to 
be deprecated rather than encouraged {Theolopscht Ethik, sec. 
87 3-^7 S)- 

Mahoinmedan Fasts. —^Among the Mahommedans, the month 
Ramadan, in which the first part of the Koran is said to have 
been received, i.s by command of the prophet observed as a fast 
with extraordinary rigour. No food or drink of any kind is 
permitted to be taken from daybreak until the appearance of 
the stars at nightfall. Extending as it does over the whole 
“ month of raging heat,” such a fast manifestly involves con¬ 
siderable self-denial; and it is absolutely binding upon all the 
faithful whether at home or abroad. Should its observance at 
the appointed time be interfered with by sickness or any other 
cause, the fast must be kept as soon aftern-ards as possible for 
a like number of days. It is the only one which Mahomraedanisni 
enjoins; but the doctors of the law recommend a considerable 
number of voluntary fasts, as for example on the tenth day of 
the month Moharram. This day, called the “ Yom Ashoora,” 
is held sijjjred on many accounts !—“ because it is believed to be 
the day on which the first meeting of Adam and Eve took place 
after they were cast out of paradise; and that on which Noah 
went out from the ark; also because several other great events 
are said to have happened on this day ; and because the ancient 
Arabs, before ‘riie time of the prophet, observed it by fasting. 
But what, in the opinion of most modem Moslems, and especially 
the Persians, confers the greatest sanctity on the day of Ashoora 
is the fact of its being that on which El-Hoseyn, the prophet’s 
grandson, was slain a martyr at the battle of the plain of Karbala.” 
It is the practice of many Mo.slems to fast on tlus day, and some 
do so on the preceding day also. Mahomet himself c^ed fasting 
the “gate of religion,” and forbade it only on the two great 
festivals, namely, on that which immediately follows Ramadan 
and on that which succeeds the pilgrimage. (See Lane, Modem 
Egyptians, chaps, iii., xxiv.) 

FASToLf, sib JOHN (d. 1459), English soldier, has enjoyed a 
more lasting reputation as in some part the prototype of Shake¬ 
speare’s Falstaff. He was son of a Norfolk gentleman, John 
Fostolf of Coister, is said to have been squire to Thomas Mowbray, 
duke of Norfolk, before 1398, served with Thomas of Lancaster 
in Ireland during 1405 and 1406, and in 1408 made a fortunate 
marriage with Milliccnt, widow of Sir Stephen Scrope of Castle 
Combe in Wiltshire. In 1413 he was serving in Gascony, and 
took part in aJi the subsequent campaigns of Henry V. in France. 
He must have earned a good repute as a soldier, for in 1423 he 
was made governor of Maine and Anjou, and in February 1426 
created a knight of the Garter. But later in this yev he Was 
superseded in his command by John Talbot. After a visit to 
England in 1428, he returned to the war, and on the 12th of 
February 1429 when in charge of the convoy for the English 
army before Orleans defeated the French and Scots at the 
“ battle of herrings.” On the 18th of June of the same year 
an English force under the command of Fastolf and Talbpt 
suffered a serious defeat at Patay. According to the French 
historian Waurin, who was prcswit, the disaster was due to 
Talbot’s rashness, and Fastolf only fled when resistance was 
hopeless. Other accounts charge him with cowardice, and it is 
true that John of Bedford at first deprived him of tlie Garter, 
though after inquiry he was honourably reinstated. This 
incident was made unfavourable use of by Shakespeare in Henry 
VI. (pt. i. act iv. sc. i.). Fastolf continued to serve with honour 
in Prmtee, and was trustied both by Bedford and by Richard of 
York. He only came home finally in 1440, when past sixty years 
of age. But the scandal against him continue, and during 
Cade’s rebellion in 1451 he was charged with having been the 
cause of the English disasters through ministung the garrisons 
of Normandy, It is suggested that he had made much money 


I in the war by the hire oliroops, and in his later .days heishowfld 
ihiflwelf, a grasping man of business. A servant wrote .qf him t-rr 
“cruel and vengible he hath been ever, and for the most part 
without pity and merey ” {Poston Letters, i. 389). Beeides his 
share in bis wife’s properW he had large estates in Norfolk and 
Sufioik, and a house at iMUtbwark, where he also owned fbO 
Boar’s Head Inn. He died at Caister on the sth of November 
1439. There is some reason to suppose that Fastolf favoured 
Lollardry, and this circumstance with the tradition of his 
braggart oowardfce may have suggested the use of his name for 
the boon companion of Prince Hal, when Shakespeare found 
it expedient to drop that of Oldcastle. In the first two folfos 
the name of the historical character in the first part of Henry VI. 
is given as “ Falstaffe ” not Fastolf. Other points of resemblance 
between the historic Fastolf and the FalstaS of the dramatist 
are to be found in their service under Thomas Mowbray, and 
association with a Boar’s Head Inn. But Falstaff is in no true 
sense a dramatization of the real soldier. 

The tacts of Faslolf’s early career are to be found cliiefly in the 
chronicles of Monstrelct and Waurin. For his later life there is much 
material, including a number of his own letters, in the Poston Letters. 
There is a full life by W. Oldys in the Biograpkia Britannico (ist ed., 
enlarged Iw Cough in Kippis's edition). Sue also Dawson Tumor’s 
History of Caister Castle, ,Sci ope'a ff i'.!(ury of Castle Cowiip, J.Cairdni-r's 
essay On the Historical lilementin Shakespeare's Falstaff, an. Studies 
IH Tinglish History, Sidney Lee’s article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and D. W. Duthic, The Case of Sir John Fastolf and other 
Historical Studies (1907). (C. L. K.) 

FAT (O.E. fdeti ; the word is common to Teutonic languages, 
cf. Dutch vet, Ger. Fell, &'c., and may be ultimately related to 
Greek nW and napis, and Sanskrit pivan), the name gi’vcn 
to certain animal and vegetable products which are oily solids 
at ordinary temperatures, and are chemically distinguished 
as being the glyceryl esters of various fatty acids, of which the 
most important are stearic, palmitic, and oleic; it is to be 
noticed that they are non-nitrogenous, Pat is a normal con¬ 
stituent of animal tissue, being found even before birth; it 
occurs especially in the mtra-muscular, the abdominal and 
the subcutaneous connective tissues. In the vegetable kingdom 
fats especially occur in the seeds and fruits, and sometimes in 
the roots. Physiological subjects concerned with the part played 
by fats in living animals are treated in the articles Connective 
Tissues; Nutrition; Corpulence; Metabolic Diseases. 
The fats are chemically similar to the fixed oils, from which they 
are roughly distinguished by being solids and not liquids (see 
Oils). While all fats have received industrial applications, 
foremost importance must be accorded to the fats of the domestic 
animals—the sheep, cow, ox and calf. These, which are extracted 
from the bones and skins in the first operation in the manu¬ 
facture of glue, are the raw materials of the soap, candle and 
glycerin industries. 

FATAUSH (Lat. faium, that which is spoken, decreed), 
strictly' the doctrine that all things happen according to a pre-. 
arranged fate, necessity or inexorable decree. It has frequently 
been confused with determinism {q.v.), which, however, differs 
from it categorically in assigning a certain function to the ^11. 
The essence of the fatalistic doctrine is that it assigns no place 
at all to the initiative of the individual, or to rational sequence 
of events. Thus an oriental may believe that be is fated to die 
on a particular day ; he believes that, whatever he does and in 
spite of all precautions he may take, nothing can avert the 
disaster. The idea of on omnipotent fate overruling all affairs 
of men is present in various forms in practically all religious 
systems. Thus Homer assumes a single fate (Mofpa), an 
impersonal power which makes all human concerns subject to 
the gods: it is not powerful over the gods, however, for Zeus 
is spoken of as weighing out the fate of men (II. xxii. 209, .viii.' 
69). Hesiod has three Fates (Motpac), daughters of NigRt, 
Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos. In Aeschylus fate is powerful 
even over llie gods. The Epicureans regarded fate as blind 
chance, while to the Stoics everytliing is subject on alTsolute 
rationaJ law. 

The doctrine of late appears also in what arc known as the 
higher religions, e.g. Qiristianity and Mahommec'ardsm. In the 
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fbtin«r the ide&s of penonalit)' end hifinite power hive j 

^1 power being conceived as inherent in God. It k retognized 
that the tncmu indiVidtial iniist liave some kind of initutive, 
and yet since God is omnipotent and omniscient man must be 
conceived as in some sense foreordained to a certain moral, 
tnental and physical development. In the history of the Christian 
church emphasis has from time to time been laid specially on the 
latter aspect of human life (cf. the doctritrej of dection, fore- 
ordination, determinism). Even those theologians, however, 
who have laid special stress on the limitations of the human will 
have repudiated the strictly fatalistic doctrine which is character¬ 
istic of Oriental thought and is the negation of all human initiative 
(see Predestination ; Augustine, Saint ; Will). In Islam 
fate is an absolute power, known as Kismet, or Nasib, which is 
conceived as inexorable and transcending all the physical laws 
of the universe. The most striking feature of the Oriental 
fatalism is its complete indifference to material circumstances; 
men accept prosperity and misfortune with calmness as tfie decree 
of fate. 

FATE, in Roman mythology, the spoken word (jatum) of 
Jupiter, the unalterable will of heaven. The plural {Fata, the 
Fates) was used for the “ destinies " of individuals or cities, 
and then for the three goddesses who controlled them. Thus, 
Fata Scribunda were the goddesses who wrote down a man’s 
destiny at his birth. In this connexion, however, Fata may be 
singular, the masculine and ffcminine Fatus, Fata, lieing the usual 
forms in popular and ceremonial language. 'The Plates were 
also called Parcae, the attributes of both being the same as those 
of the Greek Moerae. 

FATEHPUR, Fathipur or Futtehpoor, a town and district 
of British India, in the Allahalmd division of the United Provinces. 
The town is 73 m. by rail N.W. of Allahabad. Pop. (1901) 19,281. 
The district has on area of 1618 sq.m. It is situated in the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the Doab or tract of countiy 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, which respectively mark its 
northern and southern boundaries. The whole district consists 
of an alluvial plain formed by the deposits of tbc two great rivers. 
The central part is almost perfectly level, and consists of highly 
cultivated land interspersed with jungle and with tracts im- 
pu'gnated witli saltpetre (usar). A ridge of higher land, forming 
(lie watershed of the district, runs along it from east to west at 
an average distance of about 5 m. from the Ganges. Fatehpur 
therefore consists of two inclined planes, the one 5 m. broad, 
slojiing down rapidly to the Ganges, and the other from 15 to 20 
m. broad, falling gradually to the Jumna. The country near the 
banks of the two rivers is cut up into ravines and nullahs running 
in all directions, and is almost entirely uncultivable. Besides 
the Ganges and Jumna the only rivers of importance are the 
Pandu, a tributary of the Ganges, and the Arind and Nun, 
which both fall into the Jumnn. The climate is more humid 
than in the other districts of the Doab, and although fevers are 
common, it is not considered nn unhealthy district. I'he average 
annual rainfall is 34 in. 

ffhe tract in which this district is comprised was conquered 
in 1194 by the Pathans; but subsequently, after a desperate 
resistance, it was wrested from them by the Moguls. In the i8th 
centujy it formed a part of the subah of Korah, and was under 
the government of the wazir of Oudh. In 1736 it was overrun 
by the Mahrattas, who retained possession of it until, in 1750, 
they were ousted by the Pathans of Fatehpur. In 1753 it was 
reconquered by the nawab of Oudh. In 1765, by a treaty between 
the East India Company and the nawab, Korah was made 
over to the Delhi emperor, who retained it till 1774, when it 
was again restored to the nawab wazir’s dominions. Finally in 
1801, the nawab, by treaty, reconveyed it to the Clompany in 
commutation of the amount which he had stipulated to pay in 
return for the defence of his country. In June 1857 the district 
rose in rebellion, and the usual murders of Europeans took place. 
Order v/as established after the fall of Lucknow, on the return of 
Lord Clyde’s army to Cawnpore. In igoi the population was 
686,391, allowing a decrease of 2 % in the decade. The district 
is traversed by the main line of the East Indian railway from 
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FATBHPDIt SIKRI, a 4 own in the district (he Cfnlteii * 
Provinces of India, on road from Agn to Jaipur, Pop,(i9es) 
7147. It is aruined chy, and is intnastingoitly from on arciiMo* 
logied point of view. It was founded % Akbar on 1569 as a 
thank-offering for the bhih of a son, Seiim, afterwan^ the 
mnperor Jahangir, foretold by .^tim Chisti, a famous MahiaEa> 
medan saint. The principal building is the great mosque, which 
is said Fergusson to be hardly surpassed by any in India. 

“ It measures 550 ft. east and west by 470 ft. north and south, 
over all. The mosque itself, *50 It. 1 ^ 86 ft., k.ciowned by three 
domes. In its courtyard, which -measures 350 ft. by 440 ft., 
Stand two tombs. One is that of Sehm Chwri, built Of whste 
marble, and the windows with pierced tracery of the most 
exquisite geometrical patterns. It possesses besides a deep 
cornice of marble, supported by braihcts of the most elaborate 
design. The other tomb, that of Nawab Islam Khan, is soberer 
Mid in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its surroundings. 
Even these parts, however, are surpassed in magnificence by 
the southern gateway. As it stands on a rising ground, when 
looked at from below its appearance is noble beyond that of 
any portal attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the whole 
world.” Among other more noteworthy buildings the following 
may be mentioned. The palace of Jodh Bai, the Rajpht wife of 
Akbar, consists of a courtyard surrounded by a gallery, above 
which rise buildings roofed with blue enamel. A rich gateway 
gives access to a terrace on which are the “ houses of Birbal and 
Miriam ”; and beyond these is another courtyard, where are 
Akbar’s private apartments and the exquisite palace of the 
Turkish sultana. Here are also the Panch Mahal or five-storeyed 
building, consisting of five galleries in tiers, and the audience 
chamber. The special feature in the architecture of the city is 
the softness of the red sandstone, which could be carved almost 
as easily as wood, and so lent itself readily to the elaborate 
Hindu embellishment. Fatehpur Sikri was a favourite residence 
of Akbar throughout his reign, and his establishment here wan 
of great magnificence. After Akbar's death P'atehpur Sikri 
was deserted within 50 years of its foundation. The reason for 
this was that frequent cause in the East, kck of water. The 
only water obtainable was $0 brackish and corroding as to cause 
great mortality among the inhabitants. The buildings are 
situated within an enclosure, walled on three sides and about 
7 m. in circumference. They are all now more or less in ruins, 
and their elaborate painting and other decoration has laigely 
perished, but .some modem restoration has been effected. 

See E. B. Havell, A Handbook to Agra and the Taj, Sikandra, 
Fatehpur Sikri, &c, (1904). 

FATHER, the begetter of a child, the male parent. The 
word is common to Teutonic languages, and, like the other 
words for close family relationship, mother, brother, son, sister, 
daughter, appears in most Indo-European languages. The 
0 . Eng. form is jeeder, and it appears in Ger. Vater, Dutch voder, 
Gr, rtuxt'ip, Lat. pater, whence Romanic Fr. pere. Span, padre, &c. 
The word is used of male ancestors more remote than the actual 
male parent, and of ancestors in general. It is applied to God, 
as the Father of Jesus Christ, and as the Creator of the wodd, 
and is thus the orthodox term for the First Person of the Trinity. 
Of the transferred uses of the word many have religious leference; 
thus it is used of the Christian writers, usually confined to those 
of the first five centuries, the Fatliers of the Church (see belowX 
of whom those who flourished at the end of, or just after the age 
of, the apostles arc known as the Apostolic Fathers. One who 
stiuids as a spiritual parent to another is his “ father,” e.g, god¬ 
father, or in the title of bishops or archbishops, Right or Most 
Reverend Father in God. The pope is, in the Roman Church, 
the Holy Father. In the Roman Church, father is strictly applied 
to a “ regular,” a member of one of the religious orders, and so 
always in Europe, in English usage, oiten applied to a confessor, 
whether regular or secular, and to any Roman priest, and 
sometimes used of sub-members of a religious society or fraternity 
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in the English Church. Of .transferred uses, other than religious, 
may be mentioned the application to the first founden of an 
institution, constitution, epoch, &c. Thus the earliest settlers 
* of North America are the Pilgrim Fathers, and the framers of 
the United States constitution are the Fathers of the Constitution. 
In ancient Rome the members of the senate are the Patres 
eonscripti, the “ Conscript fathers.” The senior member or 
doyen of a society is often colled the father. Thus the member 
of the English House of Commons, and similarly, of the House 
of Representatives in tlie United States, America, who has sat 
for the longest period uninterruptedly, is the Father of the 
House. 

FATHERS OF THE 'CHURCH. The use of the word “ father ” 
as a title of respect is found in the Old Testament, where it is 
applied to patriarchs (Gen. 1 . 24 (Septuagint); Exod. iii. 13,15 ; 
Deut. i. 8), priests (Judg. xvii. 10, xviii. 19), prophets (2 Kings ii. 

12, vi. 21, xiij. 14), and distinguished ancestors {Ecclus, xliv. i). 
In the time of our Lord the scribes claimed the name with an 
arrogance which He disapproved (Matt, xxiii. 9); in the rabbinic 
literature “ the fathers ” are the more eminent of the earlier 
rabbis whose sayings were handed down for t!ie guidance of 
posterity.* The Christian Church, warned perhaps by the words 
of Christ, appears at first to have avoided a similar use of the 
term, while St Paul, St Peter and St John speak of their 
converts as spiritual children (i Cor. iv. 14 f.. Gal. iv. 19, i Pet. v. 

13, I JohIFii. 12); they did not assume, so far as we know, the 
ofitciai style of ” fathers in God.” Nor is this title found in the 
age which succeeded to that of the apostles. When Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, was martyred (a.d. 155), the crowd shouted, 

“ Tiiis is the father of tire Christians ” -; but the words were 
probably prompted by the Jews, who took a prominent part in 
the martyrdom, and who naturally viewed Polycarp in the 
light of a great Christian rabbi, and gave him the title which their 
own teachers bore. In the next century members of the episcopal 
order were sometimes addressed in this manner: thus Cyprian 
is styled papas or papa by his Roman correspondents.* The 
bishops wlio sat in the great councils of the 4th century were 
known as ” the 318 fathers ” of Nicaea, and “ the 150 fathers ” 
of Constantinople. Meanwhile the custom was growing up of 
appealing to eminent Church writers of a past generation under 
this name. Thus Athanasius writes (ad Ajms vi.): “ We have 
the testimony of fathers (the two Dionysii, bishops of Alexandria 
and Rome, wlio wrote in tlie previous century) for the u.se of 
the word d/iooartos.” Siicli quotations were multiplied, as 
tliec'ogians learnt to depend increasingly upon their predecessors, 
until the testimony of ‘‘ our holy father ” Athanasius, or Gregory 
the Divine, or John the Golden-mouthed, came to be regarded 
as d«cis";e in reference to controverted points of faith and 
practice. 

In the narrower sense thus indicated the “ fathers ” of the 
Church are the great bishops and other eminent Christian 
teachers of the earlier centuries, who were conspicuous for 
soundness of judgment and sanctity of life, and whose writings 
remained as a court of appeal for their successors. A list of fathers 
drawn up on this principle will begin with the Christian writers 
of the 1st century whose writings arc not included in the N^w 
Testament; where it ought to end is a more difficult point to 
determine. Perhaps the balance of opinion is in favour of 
regarding Gregory the Great (d. 604) as the last of the Latin 
fathers,and John of Damascus (d. c. 760) as the last of the fathers 
of the Greek Church. A more libeml estimate might include 
John Scotus Erigena or e\en Anselm or Bernard of Clairvaux 
m the West and Photius in the East. The abbe Migne carried 
his Latin patrology down to the time of Innocent HI. (d. 1216), 
and his Greek patrology to the fall of Constantinople (1453); 
but, while this large extension of the field is much to the advan¬ 
tage of his readers, it undoubtedly stretches the meaning of 
^rologia far beyond its natural limits. For ordinary purposes 
it is best to moke the patristic period conterminous with the life 

1 See Boxtori. s.v. Abh, wd ci. the title of the tract Pirhe Aboth ^ 
(ed. Taylor, p. 3). I 

* P^lvc. Matt, S. 3 Studia bibUca, iv. p, *7? I 


of the ancient Catholic Church. In the West the Church enter* 
the medieval stage of its history with the death of Gregory, 
while in the East even John of Damascus is rather a compiler 
of patristic teaching than a true “ father.” 

A further question arises. Are all the Christian writers of a 
given period to be included among the “ fathers,” or those only, 
who wrote on religious subjects, and of whose orthodoxy there 
is no doubt ? Migne, following the example of the editors of 
bibliothecae patrum who preceded him, swept into his great 
collection all the Christian writings which fell within his period ; 
but he is careful to state upon his title-page that his patrologies 
include the ecclesiastical writers as well as the fathers and doctors 
of the Church. For a comprehensive use of the term “ ecclesi¬ 
astical writers ” he has the authority of Jerome, who enumerates 
among them * such heresiarchs or leaders of schism as Tatian, 
Bardaisan, Novatus, Donatus, Photinus and Eunomius. This 
may not be logical, but long usage has made it permissible or 
even necessary. It is often difficult, if not impracticable, to 
draw the line Iietween orthodox writers and heterodox ; on 
which side, it might be asked, is Origen to be placed ? and in the 
case of a writer like Tertullian who left the Church in middle 
life, are we to admit certain of his works into our patrology and 
refuse a place to others ? ft is clear that in the circumstances 
the terms “ father,” “ patristic,” “ patrology ” must Ije used 
with much elasticity, since it is now loo late to substitute for 
them any more comprehensive terms. 

By the “ fathers,” then, we understand the whole of extant 
Christian literature from the time of the apostles to the rise of 
scholasticism or the beginning of the middle ages. However we 
may interpret the lower limit of this period, the literature which 
it embraces is immense. Some method of subdivision Ls necessary, 
and the simplest and most obvious i.s that which breaks the whole 
into two great parts, the antc-Niccne and the post-Nicene. 
This is not an arbitrary cleavage : the Council of Nicaea (a.d. 
325) is the watershed whicli actually separates two great tracts 
of Christian literature. The antc-Niccne age yields priceless 
records of the early struggles of Christianity ; from it we have 
received specimens of the early apologetic and the early polemic 
of the Church, the first essays of Christian philosophy, Christian 
correspondence, Christian biblical interpretation : wc owe to it 
the works of Justin, Ircnacus, the Alexandrian Clement, Origen, 
Tertullian, Cyprian. In these products of the end and 3r(i 
centuries there is much which in its own way was not surjjassed 
by any of the later patristic writings. Yet the post-Nicene 
literature, considered a.s literature, reaches a far higher level. 
Both in East and West, the 4th and 5lh centuries form the golden 
age of dogmatic theology, of homiletic preaching, of exposition, 
of letter-writing, of Church history, of religious poetry. Two 
causes may be assigned for this fact. The conversion of the 
empire gave the members of the Church leisure and opportunities 
for the cultivation of literary taste, and gradually drew the 
educated classes within the pale of the Christian society. More- - 
over, the great Christological controversies of the age tended to 
encourage in Christian writers and preachers an intellectu|il 
-acuteness and an accuracy of thought and expression of v/hich 
the earlier centuries had not felt the need. 

The ante-Niccne period of patristic literature opens with the 
“ apostolic fathers,” * i.e. the Church writers who flourished 
toward the end of the apostolic age and during the half century 
that followed it, including Qement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Polycarp of Smyrna and the author known as “ Barnabas." 
Their writings, like those of the apostles, are epistolary ; but 
editions of the apostolic fathers now usually admit also tlie early 
Church order known as the Didache, the allegory entitled the 
Shepherd, and a short anonymous apology addressed to one „ 
Diognetus. A second group, known as the “ Greek Apologists,i 
embraces Ari.stidcs, Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras and Theophilus ; 
and a third consists of the early polemical writers, Irenaeus and 

‘ In his book De viris iUiutribus. 

" The term patres apostolici is due to the patristic scholars of tbs 
17th century: see Lightfoot, St Clement of Rome, i; p. 3, “ Sub- 
apostdic " is perhaps a more accurate designation. 
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Mippc^tus,; Next oome the great Alexondiiaiu, Qement, 
Or^en, Dionyeius; the Cnthaginians, Tertullian and Cyprian ; 
the Romans, Minucius Felix and Novatian; the last four laid 
the foundations of a Latin Christian literature. Even the stormy 
days of the last persecution yielded some considerable writers, 
•such as Methodius in the East and Lactantius in the West. This 
list is far from complete; the principal collections of the onte- 
Nicene fathers include not a few minor and anonymous writers, 
and the fragments of many others whose works as a whole have 
perished. 

In the post-Nicene period the literary output of the Church 
was greater. Only the more representative names can be men¬ 
tion^ here. From Alexandria we get Athanasius, Didymus and 
Cyril; from Cyrene, Synesius; from Antioch, Theodore of 
Mopsuestie, John Chrysostom and Theodoret; from Palestine, 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Cyril of Jerusalem ; from Cappadocia, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus. The Latin 
West was scarcely less productive ; it is enough to mention 
Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose of Milan, Augustine of Hippo, Leo of 
Rome, Jerome, Rufmus, and a father lately restored to his place 
in patristic literature, Niceta of Kemesiana.t Gaul alone has a 
goodly list of Chrbtian authors to show ; John Cassian, Vincent 
of Lerins, Hilary of Arles, Prosper of Aquitaine, Salvian of 
Marseilles, Sidonius Apollinaris of Auvergne, Caesarius of Arles, 
Gregory of Tours. The period ends in the West with two great 
Italian names, Cnssiodorus and Pope Gregory I., after Leo the 
greatest of papal theologians. 

The reader to whom the study is new will gain some idea of the 
bulk of tlic extant patristic literature, if we add that in Migne's 
collection ninety-six large volumes are occupied with the Greek 
fathers from Clement of Rome to John of Damascus, and seventy- 
six with the Latin fathers from Tertullian to Gregory the 
Creat.- 

For a diiicussion of the more important fathers the student i.< 
referred to the articles which deal with them separately. In this 
place it is enough to consider tlie general influence of the patristic 
writings upon Christian doctrine and biblical interpretation. 
Can any authority be claimed for their teaching or their exegesis, 
other than that which belongs to the best writers of every age. 
Till' decree of the council of Trent® (ut nemo . . . contra un- 
ammiim consensum patruin ipsam scripturam sacram interprelari 
nudcai) is studiously moderate, and yet it seems to rule that 
under rcrUiin circumstances it is not permitted to the Church of 
later times to carry the science of biblical interpretation beyond 
the point which it had reached at the end of the patristic period. 
Roman Catholic writers,* however, have explained the prohibition 
to apply to matters of faith only, and in that case the Tridentine 
decree is little else than another form of the Vincentian canon 
which has tieen widely accepted in the Anglican communion ; 
curandum est ui id leneamus quod ubique, quod semper, quod ah 
omnibus creditum est. The fathers of the first six or seven 
centuries, so far as they ^ree, may be fairly taken to represent 
the main stream of Christian tradition and belief during the 
period when the apostolic teaching took shape in the great creeds 
and dogmatic decisions of Christendom. The English reformers 
realized this fact; and notwithstanding their insistence on the 
unique authority of the canon of Scripture, their appeal to the 
fathers as representatives of the teaching of the undivided 
Church was as wholehearted as that of the Tridcntine divines. 
Thus the English canon of 1571 directs preachers “ to take heed 
that they do not teach anything in their sermons as though 
they would have it completely held and believed by the people, 
save what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testaments, and what the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops 
have gathered from that doctrine,” Depreciation of the fathers 
was characteristic, not of the Anglican reformation, but of the 

* The eiitio princeps of Niceta’s works was published by Dr A. E. 
Bum in 1005; 

® The Greek patrology contains, however, besides the text, a 
Latin translation, and in both patrologiea there is much editorial 
matter. 

“ Soss. iv. 

* E. G. MShler, Symbotism (E. tr.) § 42. 


revolt wainst some of its fundamental piim^let ^ Jed 
by the iWtaB reaction.® 

Now tha^ue smoke of these controversies has passed away, 
it is possible to. form a clearer judgment upon the merits of the 
patristic writings. They are no longer used as*an armoury 
from which opposite sides may dm^ eSective weapons, ofiensiye 
or defensive; nor on the other hand are they cast aside ,bs the 
rubbish of an ignorant and superstitious age. All patristic 
students now recognize the great inequality of these autiiors, 
and admit that they are not free from the faults of their times; 
it is not denied that much of their exegesis is untenable, or that 
their logic is often feeble and their rhetoric offensive, to mo^rh 
taste. But against these disadvantages may be set the unique 
services which the fathers still render to Christian scholars. 
Their works comprise the whole literature of our faith during 
the decisive centuries which followed the apostolic age. They 
are important witnesses to the text of the New Testament, to 
the history of the canon, and to the history of interpretation. 
It is to their pages that we owe nearly all that we know of the 
life of ancient Christianity. We see in them the thought of the 
ancient Church taking shape in the minds of her bishops and 
doctors ; and in many cases they express the results of the great 
doctrinal controversies of their age in language which leaves 
little to be desired.® 

Authorities. —The earliest writer on patristics was Jerome, 
whose liook De viris iUustrihus fpves a brief account of (me hundred 
and thirty-five Church writers, beginning with .St Peter and ending 
with liimselt. Jerome's work was continued succc-s-sivcly by 
Gennadius of Marseilles, Isidore of Seville, and Jldefonsns of Toledo ; 
the last-named writer brings the list down to the middle of the 7tiv 
century. Since the revival of learning books on the fathers have 
'aeon numerous ; amoi^ the more recent and most accessible of these 
wc may mention Smith and Waco’s Dictionary of Christian Dio- 
graphy, Herzog-Hauck’s RealencyklapOdie, Bardenhewer's Palrohgie 
and Oeschichte der althirchlicken LtWerafur, Hamack’s Geschichie dir 
altchristlichen Litteratur bei Eusebius and Ehrord's Dte uitchristliehe 
Lilteralur und ihre Er/orschung. A record of patr.stic collections 
and editions down to 1839 may be found in nowling’s Notitia 
Seriptorum SS. Patrum. The content-i^of the volumes of Migne's 
patrologies are given in the Catalogue giniral des livtes de I'abbt 
Mignc, and a useful list in alphabetical order of the writers in the 
Greek Palrologia has been compiled by Dr J. B, I’earson (Cambridgii, 
1882). Migne's texts are not always satisfactory, but since the 
completion of his ^reat undertaking two important collections have 
been begun on critical lines - - the Vienna edition ot the Latin Church 
writers,’ and the Berlin edition of the Greek writers of the ante N.cenu 
period." 

For English readers there are three series of transhil ons frofn the 
fathers, wh'Ch cover much of the ground; the O.xford Library of 
the Fathers, the Ante-Nicene Christian Library and the Select Ltbrary 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. Satisfactory lexicons ot patristic 
Greek and Latin are still a desideratum ; but assistance may be 
obtained in the study of the Greek fathers from Suiccr’s Thesaurus, 
the Lexicon of Byzantine Greek by E. A. Sophocles, and the Lexicon 
Graceum suppletorium el dialeclicum ot Van Herwerden; whilst the 
new great Latin Lexicon, published by the Berlin Academy, is calcu¬ 
lated to meet the needs of students of Latin patristic literature. For 
a fuller list of books useful to the reader of the Greek and Latin fathers 
see H. B. Swete’s Patristic Study (2nd ed,, 1902). (H. D. S.) 

FATHOM (a word common, in various forms, to Scandinavian 
and Teutonic languages; cf. Danish jmm, Dutch vaam and 
Ger. Faden, and meaning “ the arms extended ” ; the ultimate 
origin is a root pet, seen in the Gr. jrcTavt'ut'ai, to spread), a 
measure of length, being the distance from the tip of one middle 
finger to the tip of the other, when the arms are stretched out 
to their widest extent. This length has been standardized to 
a measure of 6 ft., and as such is used mainly in soundings as 
a unit for measuring the depth of the sea. “ Fathom ” is also 
used in the measurement of timber, when it is equivalent to 6 ft. 
sq.; similarly, in mining, a fathom is a portion of ground 
running the whole thickness of the vein of ore, and is 6 it. in 
breadth and thickness. The verb “ to fathom,” i.e. to sound 
or measure with a fathom-line, is used figuratively, meaning to 
go into a subject deeply, to penetrate, or to explore thoroughly. 

• See T. J. Blunt, Right Use of the Fathers, p. 15 fit. 

•> See Stanton, Place of Authority in Religion, p. 163 f.< 

’ Corpus scriptorum ecclesiaslicorum Latinorum, 

* Griechischen christlichen Schriftstellem der ersten drei Jahrhunderte. 
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I TkdnuL daughter of the prophet Mahomtft,' front ‘Imhiti and her 
caijph All, soh M Abu Talftt^they daimed descent, 
tfrt dytiastjiB ^Isd called "Obaidi '('tlba|£ 5 ) after ‘Obaidallah, 
^ tet sovertfigjt, and 'Alaw^, a titfe‘ which it 'shares with 
other' dynasties hlaiitiing the same' ancestry. For a list of 
sovereigns see Egypt, section Hitiory (Mahommedan period) ; 
three, however, must be preyed Vdio reigned' in north-western 
Africa before the annexatioh of ?gypt: al-Mahdf 'Obaidallah 
t 97 (909); al-Qa’im Mahommed 3^2 (934); al-Mansfir Isma*!! 

^^^[^^dynnsty owed its rise to the attachment to the family of 
the prophet whipl^ Was widespread in the Moslem, world, and 
the belief that the sovereignty was the right of one of ite members. 
Owing, however, to the absence of the principle of primogeniture 
there was digetenoe of opinion as to the person whose claim 
should be enforied, and a number of sects arose maintaining the 
rights of di^rent branches of the family. The Patimites were 
supported by those who regarded the sovereignty as vested in 
Isms'll, son of Ja'far al-S8diq, great-great-grandson of Ali, 
through his second son Hosain (^vsain). Of this Isma'H the 
first Fatimite caliph was, supposed to bo the great-grandson. 
The line of ancestors between him and, Ismtt'H i.s, however, 
variously given, even his father's name being quite uncertain, 
and in some of the pedigrees even Isma'Il does aot figure. 
Apparent!^ when the family first became of political importance 
their Alid descent was not disputed at Bagdad, and the poet 
al-Sharif al-Radi (d. A..n. 406: 4.p. tojs), in wiwse family the 
office of Nar^b (registrar of the AJids) was hereditary, appears 
to have acknowledged it (lOlwdn, ed. Beitait, p. 972). 'When 
thar success became a menace to the caliphs of Bagdad, genealo¬ 
gists were employed to demonstrate the fajsily of the claim, 
and a considerable litoatwe, both official and unofficial, rose in 
consequence. The founder of the dynasty was made out to be 
a scion of a family of heretics from whom the terrible Carmathian 
sea had, originate: Ijafawou (perhaps owing to the r 31 e played 
by Jacob, son of Kiilis, in bringing the Patimites to Egypt), 
the founder was made out to have been a Jew, either as having 
been adopted by the heretic supposed to be his father, or a.s 
having been made to personate the real 'Obaidallah, who had 
been killed in captivity. Wiiile the stories that malm him of 
either Jewish or Carmathian origin may be neglected, as the 
product of malice, the uncertainty of tl'c genealogies offered by 
their partisans renders any positive solution of the problem 
impossible. What seems to be clear is that secretly within the 
Abbasid empire propaganda w'as carried on in favour of one or 
otiier Alid aspirant, and the danger which any such aspirant 
incurred by coming forward, openly led to his whereabouts being 
concealed except from a very few adherents. What is known 
then is that towards the end of the. 3rd' Islamic century the leader 
of the sect of IsmS'IIltes (Assassins, <7,1'.) who afterwards mounted 
a throne, lived at Salamia, near Emesa (Homs), hayiqg agents 
.spread over Arabia, Persia and Syria, and frequently receiving 
visits from pious adherents, who had been on pilgrimage to the 
grave of Hosain (Husain). Such visitors received directions 
and orders such as arc usual in secret societies. One of these 
agents, Abu Abdallah al-Hosain called al-Shl'i, said to have 
fmed the office of censor {mttktasih) at Basra, received orders 
to carry on a mission in Arabia, and at Mecca is said' to have 
made the acquaintance of some members of the Berbw trilie 
Kutama, south of the bay of Bougie. These persons persuaded 
him to travel home with them in the character of teacher of the 
Koran, but according to some authorities the ground'had already 
bee* prepared there for a political mission. He arrived in the 
Kutama country in June 893, and appears very soon to have 
been made chief, thereby exciting the .iuspicion of the Aghlabite 
ruler of Kairaw&n, Ibrahim h. Ahmad, which, however, was 
soon allayed. His success provoked a civil war among the 
Berbers, but he-wiw protected by aghief named IJasan b. ffirfin, 
and displayed sufficient mflitary ability to win respect. Nine 
yeaps after his arrival he made use of the unrest following on the 
death of the Aghlabite IbraM'n to attack the town of Mila, 
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al-Ahsnd to distf with the pew'power-, and he 'wfe?#id''ah'Shri 
in sbjne battles, but in 903 al-Afrwhl was recalled by hfe-brother 
Ziyftdat^ah, who had usurped Ae throne, and put- to death. 

At some titoe after his figst successes ahShl'I sent a messeiipr' 
(apparently Ms brother^ to the head of- his sect at Salamia, 
bwHihg hfe come to the Kutama country-, and pbce Whiself at 
the head of affairs, since ai-ShfTs toBowers had- been taught to 
pay homage to a Mahdi who would at some time be shown them. 
It is said that 'Obaidallah, who now beM this post, was known 
to the court at ?agdad, and that on the news of bis departore 
orders were sent to the governor of Egypt to arrest him i but ly 
skilful sinwlation 'ObaidaHah succeed^ in escaping-this danger, 
and with his eseprt reached Tripoli safely, fnstructions- had by 
this thnO reached die AghlBbile ZfySdatalfeh to be on the watch 
for the MahcK, who was finally arrested at Sijilmasa (Taffialt) in 
the year a. 11. 292 (a.d. 905) ; his companion, ahSifT’s brother, 
had been arrested at an earlier point, and the MahdTs jour-ney 
to the south-we.st must have been to elude pursuit. 

The invitation to the Mahd! turned out to have been prema¬ 
ture ; (or Ziy&datall&h had sent a powerful army to oppose 
al-.ShI’I, which, making Constantine its headquarters, had driven 
al-Shl'J into the mountains; after .six months al-Shri .secured 
an opportunity for attacking it, and won a complete victory. 
Early m 906 another army wiis sent to deal with al-Shfi, and 
an earnest appeal eumc from the caliph Nuqtafi (Moktafi), 
addressed to all the Moslems of Africa, to aid ZiySdataHali 
against the usurper. The operations of the Aghlabite prince 
were unproductive of arty decided result, and by September 
906 al-Sl)l'l had got possession of the important fortress Tubna 
and some others. Further forces were immediately sent to the 
front by Ziyiidatallah, but these were defeated by al-Siil-'T and 
his officers, to whom other towns capitulated, till Ziyfidatallah 
found it prudent to retire from Al-Hrbus or LarHius, which hod 
been his headquarters, and eatrench himself in Raqqftda, one 
of the two capitals of his kingdom, Kairawdn being the other. 
Ziyadatallah is charged by the chroniclers with dissowteness and 
levity, and even cowardice: after his retreat the fortre8.scs and 
towns in what now constitute the department- of Constantine 
and in Tunisia fell fast into M-ShiT’s hands, and he was soon 
able to threaten Raqqaria itself. 

By March qoq Raqqadn had become untenable, and ZiyAdat- 
allah resolved to flee from his kingdom ; taking with him his 
chief possessions, he made for Egypt, and thence to *I-mk : his 
final fate is uncertain. The cities Raqqftda and Kairawftn were 
immediately omipted by Al-Shfi, who proceeded to send 
governors to the other places of importance in what had been 
the Aghlabite kingdom, and to strike new coins, which, however, 
here no sovereign’s name. Orders were given that the ShTite 
peculiarities should be introduced into public wor.ship. 

In May 909 al-Shfl led a tremendous army westwards to the* 
kingdom of Tohert, where he put- an end to the Rustamite 
dynasty, and appointed- a governor of his- own: he thence 
proceeded to Sijilmftsa where 'ObaidaSah lay imprisoned, ■with 
the intention of releasing him and placing him on the throne^ 
After a brief attempt at resistance, the governor fled, and 
al-.Shl'J entered the city, released' 'Obaidallah and presented 
him to the army as the long-promised Imftm. The day is given 
as tlie 26th of August 909. 'Obaidallah had been- in prison 
more than three years. Whether his identity with the Mididl 
for whom al-Shfi had been fighting-was known to the governor 
of Sijilmftsa is uncertain. If it was, the governor and his master 
the Aghlabite sovereign might hai'e been expected to make w 
of their knowledge and outwit al-Shi'I by putting his Mahsfi* 
to death. Opponents of the Fadmites assert that this Wts 
actually Hone, and- that the. Mahdii presented to the army was 
not the real 'Obaidallah, but (as usual) a Jewish captive, who 
had been suborned to play the rSle. 

The chief command was now assumed by 'Obaidallah, wbo.took 
the tkle “ al-Mahdi. Commander of the Faithful,” tiiereby 
claiming the headshi] of the whole Moslem world: Raqqftda 
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mv'a*^/tkieifit^> nMde Jb«jieat ^ :the; dourt, ^dnd lhe^ SiiTStd 
doctrineinwne' teiifotoed rartiife.iAhilntaBfai, liat «i^iDDt en* 
couhtedag sooici <f^itioD< Revolts wfakh arcMe in diSeBent:' 
parts Id the AghbliiteikkigdDai; «erej,.loiNeirer, iqsesdfljr qnelled; 

Ths'Coutsefdlidwedbjr'QbndalUbh in-govenlit^ iadepcndeiitly' 
■of al-ShTI scnm lcd to dissatllifaelikm on the (mt of the latter, 
who, urged on. hr « said kqr hit brother,, decided tO'diethtone 
their and on tto ocmaioii of an. czpeditba to T^nfs, 

which a^Sbfi' eianmanried, organixed a canspirai^ with that 
end. The conspiracy was betrayed to 'Obaidallah,. who took 
steps to defeat it, and on the last day of July 911 conttrved 
to aasassanate tx)th ailrfihl*! and his brother. Thai the peoccdnre 
which had. claiacteriaed the acoesaiea of.' the ’Abbfcid. c^nasty 
was.'repeated. It has been conjectured that these aasaseina- 
tionsi lost. diC' Fatnaitcs the support of the organoation. that 
contioued to exist in the East,whence the Carmathiam figure as 
an independent and even hostile commiesity, though theya-ppcar 
to hwve been amenable to the. infitieace. at dw Afucaa ealipk 

'<M>aidallah had now to fact' the dissatisfaction of the tribes 
whose allegiance al-Shi't had won, especially the Kut&ma, 
Zen&ta and'LawSta: the uprisiiig of aaaiiwed formidable 

proportbos, and they even elscted a Mabdl. of their own, one 
Kfidu b. Idu’&rik ol-MSwat^ wlio pramnlgated a new revelation 
for their guidance. They were -SiiaHy defeated by ''W»idalkh’s 
son Abu’l-Qftsim Mahommed, who took Canstaratine, and 
succeeded in capturing the new Mahdf^ whom he brought to 
Kaqqida. Other opponents were got rid of by 'Obaidallah by 
ruthless exeentwns. By the- middle of the year 913 by his own 
and his son’s efforts he had brought his kingdom into order. 
After the style of most founders <*f dynasties he then selected 
a site for a new caj^al, to be called after h» title Mahdia {f.11.), 
on a peninsula calW Hatnma (Cape Africa) S 5 .E. of KairawSn. 
Eight years were spent in fortifying this, place, which in 931 
was m^e the capital of the empire; 

After defeating mteriwl enembs 'Obaidallah turned his 
attention' to the remaining 'Abbisid possessbns in Africa, and 
his general HabSsah b. Yusuf in the year 913 advanced along 
the northern coast, taiting varbusiplaccsj.induding the.miportant 
town of Barca, his progress, it is said, being moebed by great 
cmelty. He then advanced towards Egypt, and towards the 
end of July 914, being reinforced' by Alka’l^Qaiim, afterwards 
al-Q(i’im, entered Alexandria. The danger led toi measures of 
unusual energy being taken by the Bagdbd ealiph Moqtadir, 
an army being sent to Egypt under Mu'nis, and a special post 
Iwing f)rganizetl between tlmt country and Bagdad to convey 
messages uninterruptedly. The Katimite forces, were defeated, 
partly owing to the insubordination of the general Habisah, 
in the winter of 914, and returned to Barca and Kaicawfin with 
great loss. 

A second expedition was undertaken against Egypt in the 
year 919, and on the loth of July Alexandria was entered by 
Abu’l-Qisim, who then advanced southward, seizing the Fayum 
,iTid‘ Ushmunain (Eshmunain). He was presently remforefed by 
a fleet, which, however, was defeated at Rosetta in March of 
the year 920 ly a fleet despatched from Tarsus ly the 'AbbSsid 
caliph Moqtadir, most of the vessels being burned. Through 
the energetic measures of the caliph, who sent repeated rein¬ 
forcements to Fostat, Abul-Qasim -was compelled in the spring 
of 921 to evacuate the places which he had seised, and return; 
to the west with the remains of his army, which, hadl suffered 
much from plague as well as defeat on the fieldl Oh his return, 
he found that the court had migrated from Raqqkda to the ne'w 
capital Mahdia (if.v.). Meanwhile other expeditions had been 
de^tched by 'Obaidallah towards the west, and: Nekor (Nakur) 
and Fez had been forced to acknowledge his sovereignty. 

The remaining years of ‘Obaidailah’s reign were largely 
spent in dealing with uprisings .in'various ports of his dominions, 
the success of which at times reduced the territory in which he 
was recognized to a small area. 

'Obaidallah died on the 4th of March 933, a'nd was succeeded 
by Abu'bQ&sim, who took the title al-Qa’im biamr allah. He 
immediately after hU accessioii occupied himself with the 
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I years of: .tbsBfbnner c^hj».Ha also: despafebad jar i^<«ialcr> 
Ya'sjfib b. dsltSq,. which. Mlngcd .the «a«tt Sf tSavm,- .teflJt 
iGcncBv and’pitihdieriid.the .cboit .ef Galfhiia: befgR ‘rpbmitiig; 
toi Afrfda;. A third Attempt inadfr:bfr;him to take Egy^eesullad 
' in a disastrous defeat «t BpSt ahHmaSni; after which.' m'WBiaini’ 
of the cKpedttiMkketreatad m disorder to BaresL 

The laiar years, of .the . reiigii of Qfi’imi were troubled tgr the 
uprising of Yadd Hakl^d al-Zenfitlly a leader who during 
t^ former reign hadi ao^ired a following among the tribes 
inhabiting the Jebci Aures, includi&g adheeents of the 'ihhdlr 
sect. After bewuig fled for a time to Mecca,, thie-petrson returned' 
in 937 to Tauzar (Tonser), the originaf seat of bis operations,, 
and was imprisoned by Qffim’s order. His sons, aided by the 
pxiwerful tnbe' ZenSta, succeeded in forcing tlw prison, and 
releasing their father, who continoed to organize a conspiracy 
on a vast scale, and by the end of 943 was strong enough to take 
the field against the Fatimite sovereign, whom he drove out of 
Kairow&n. AbQ Yazod'^woclaiine'd himsrif a champion of Sunni 
doctrine against the Sln'b, and ordered the legal system of 
M&lik to'be restored in place of that introduced by the Fatimites, 
Apparently the doctrines of the latter had as yet won little 
popularity, and Abu Yazld won an enormous following, except 
among: die Kutfiraa, who remeined faithful to Q&’im. On the 
last day of October 944, an engagement was fought between 
Kaira'wan and Mahdia at a place called al-Akhai^, which 
resulted, in the nut of Qfi'im’s forces, and the- caliph’s being 
shortly after shut up in his capital, tlie suburbs of which he 
defen^d by a tienolu Abu Yazid’a forces were ill-suited to 
maintain a protracted siege, and since, owing to the former 
caliph’s foeethaught, the. capital was. in: a. condition to bold out 
for a hong time, many of them deserted and the besiegers gained 
no permanent advantage. After the siege had lasted some 
ten memtfis Abie YazEd was compelled to raise it (September 
945),; the struggle,, hairevei, did not end with that event, and 
for a time the caliph and Abu Vazfd continued to fight with 
va^ing fortune, while ananchy prevailed over most of the 
caliph’s dominions. On' the 13th of January 946, Abu Yazld 
shut up' Qfi’im’s forces in' Susa whkh he: began to besiege, and 
attempted to take by storm^ 

On the 18th: of May 945,. while Ahiii Yazid was besieging. Susa, 
the caliph' alhQ&’tnc died at Mahdia, and was. succeeded by his 
son Ismd’il, who tnok the title Mansur. He almost immediately 
relieved Susn hy sending a.fleet, which Joining with, the garrison 
inflicted a sevene defeat on Abii Yazfd, who had to evacuate 
KairawSn also ; but though the cities were mainly in the hands 
of Fatimite ptrfects, Abu Yazld was able to maintain the field 
for more than two years longer, while, his followers were steadily 
decreasing in numbers, and he was repeatedly driven into fast¬ 
nesses of the Sahara. In August 947 his last stronghold 'was 
taken, and he died of wounds received in defending it. His 
sons carried on some desultory warfare against Man$ur after 
their father's death. A town called MansQra or l^bra was 
built adjoining Kairaw&n to celebrate the dwisive victory over 
Aba Yazid, which, however;; did not loog preserve its name. 
The exhausted condition of north-west Africa due to the pro¬ 
tracted. civil war. required some years of; peace, for recuperation, 
and further exjADita are sot recorded for Mkiuyur, w,ha died on 
the igtb of hforch 9^2. 

His son, Abu Tomim Ma'add,'Was twenty-two years of age at 
the' time, and succeeded his f^her with the title Mo'izz lidin 
allah. His authority was acknowledged over the greater part 
of the region now constituting Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, as 
well as Sicily, and. he appears to have had serious thoughts of 
endeavouring to annex Spain; At an early period'in his reign he 
made Jauhar, who had' beeh secretary under the former ealiph, 
commander ci the forces, and the services rendered by this 
person to the dynasty made him count as Us second founder 
-after al-Shfl* In the years 958and 959hewas sent westwards to 
reduce Fez and other'places where the authority of tbe .i^inUe 
caliph haid been: repudiated, and after a successful expedition 
advanesdias far as the Atlant'c. As early as 966 the plan of 
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attempting a fresh invasion of Egypt was conceived, and pre¬ 
parations made for its execution; but it was delayed, it is said 
at the request of the caliph’s mother, who wished* to make a 
pilgrimage t<i Mecca first; and her honourable treatment by 
KSfur when she passed through Egypt induced the caliph to 
postpone the invasion till that sovereign’s death. 

In August 97* Mo'izz resolved to follow Jauhar’s pressing 
invitation to enter his new capital Cairo, With his arrival there 
the centre of the Fatimite power was transferred from Mahdia 
and Kairawfin to Egypt, and their original dominion became 
a province called al-Maghrib, which immediately fell into the 
hands of a hereditary dynasty, the Zeirids, acknowledging 
Fatimite suzerainty. The first sovereign was Bulukkin, also 
called Abu’l-Futuh Yusuf, appointed by Mo'izz as his viceroy 
on the occasion of his departure for Egypt r separate prefects 
were appointed for Sicily and Tripoli; and at the first the 
minister of finance W.1S to be an official independent of the 
governor of the Maghrib. On the death of Bulukkin in 984 he 
was succeeded by a son who took the royal title al-Man?ur, under 
whose rule an attempt was made by the Kutima, instigated by 
the caliph, to shake off the yoke of the Zeirids, who originated 
from the .Sanhaja tribe. This attempt was defeated by the energy 
of Mansur in 988 ; and the sovereignty of the Fatimites in the 
Maghrib became more and more confined to recognition in public 
prayer an^on coins, and the payment of tribute and the giving 
of pre.sents to the viziers at Cairo. The fourth ruler of the 
2 ^irid dynasty, called Mo'izz, endeavoured to substitute'AbbSsid 
suzerainty for Fatimite : his land was invaded by Arab colonics 
sent by the Fatimite caliph, with whom in 1051 Mo'izz fought a 
decisive engagement, after which the dominion of the Zeirids 
was restricted to the territory adjoining Mahdia; a number of 
smaller kingdoms rising up around them. The Zeirids were finally 
overthrown by Roger II. of Sicily in 1148. 

After the death of al-Adid, the last Fatimite caliph in Egypt, 
some attempts were made to place on the throne a member of 
the family, and at one time there seemed a cltance of the Assassins, 
who formed a branch of the Fatimite sect, assisting in this project. 
In 1174 a conspiracy for the restoration of the dynasty was 
organized by ‘Umarah of Yemen, a court poet, with the aid of 
eight officials of the government; it was discovered and those 
who were implicated were executed. Two persons claiming 
Fatimite descent took the royal titles al-Mo'ta^im billah and 
al-IIamid lillah in the years 1175 and 1176 respectively ; and 
as late as Jigz we hear of pretenders in Egypt. Some members 
of the family are traceable till near the end of the 7th century 
of Islam. 

The doctrines of the Fatimites as a sect, apart from their 
claim to the sovereignty in Islam, are little known, and wc 
are not justified in identifying them with those of the Assassins, 
the ('.armathians or the Dru.ses, though all these sects are 
connected with them in origin. A famous account is gjven by 
Maqru.i cf a system of education by which the neophyte had 
doubts gently instilled into his mind till he was prepared to 
have the allegorical meaning of the Koran set before him, and to 
substitute some form of natural for revealed religion. In moat 
accounts of the early days of the community it is stated that the 
permis.sion of wine-drinking and licentiousness, and the com¬ 
munity of wives and property formed part of its tenets. > There 
is little in the recorded practice of the Fatimite state to confirm 
or justify these assertions; and they appear to have differed 
from orthodox Moslems rather in small details of ritual and law 
than in deep matters of doctrine. 

Authorities, —F. WlistenteW, Geschichta dtr Falimiden Chalifen 
(Gottingen, 1881); E. Mercier, Hisloire de I'Afrique Seplentrionala 
(Paris, 18(18); M. J. de Gocjc, Mimoire star Us Carmathes de Bahrain 
el Us Fatimides (and cd., Leiden, 186C); P. Casanova, " Memoire 
bur les derniers Fatimide-s," Mim. Miss, archiologique au Caire, 
vol. vi.; for the lives of 'Obaidallali and AbO Yazid, Cherbonneau in 
the Journal Asiatique, ilr. iv. vol. 20, and tii. v. vol. 3. Sec also 
Ecvpt : History, sect. Mahommedan. (D. S. M.*) 

FAUBOTOO, the French name for a portion of a town which 
lies outside the walls, hence properly a suburb. The name 
survives in certain p^s of Paris, such as the Faubourg St 
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Antoine, and the Faubourg St Germain, &c., which have long 
since ceased to be suburl» and have become portions of the 
town itself. The origin of the word is doubtful. The earlier 
spelling faux-bmtrg, and the occurrence in medieval Latin of 
falsus'itsrgus (see Ducange, Glessarium, s.v. “ Falsus-Buigus ”), 
was taken as showing its obvious origin and meaning, the sham ‘ 
or quasi-borough. The generally accepted derivation is from 
fors, outside (lat. forts, outside the gates), and bourg. It is 
suggested that the word is the French adaptation of the Ger. 
PfMburger, the burghers of the pale, i.e. outside the walls 
but within the pale. 

FADCBB (a Latin plural word for “ throat ”; the singtdar 
faux is rarely found), in anatomy, the hinder part of the mouth, 
which leads into the pharynx ; also an architectural term given 
by Vitruvius to narrow passages on either side of the tablinum, 
through which access could be obtained from the atrium to the 
peristylar court in the rear. 

FAUCHER, LBONASD JOSEPH [L^:oNj (1803-1854), French 
politician and economist, was born at Limoges on the 8th of 
September 1803. When he was nine years old the family 
removed to Toulouse, where the boy was sent to school. His 
parents were separated in 1816, and Leon Faucher, who resisted 
his father’s attempts to put him to a trade, helped to support 
himself and his mother during the re.st of his school career by 
designing embroidery and needlework. As a private tutor in 
Paris he continued his studies in the direction of archaeology 
and history, but with the revolution of 1830 he was drawn into 
active political journalism on the Liberal side. He was on the 
staff of the Temps from 1S30 to 1833, when he became editor 
of the Conslitutionnel for a short time. A Sunday journal of 
his own, Le Bien -public, proved a disastrous financial failure; 
and his political independence having caused his retirement 
from the ConslituUonnel, he joined in 1834 the Courrier franpais, 
of which he was editor from 1839 until 184a, when the paper 
changed hands. Faucher belonged in policy to the dynastic 
Left, and consistently preached moderation to the more ardent 
Liberals. On resigning his connexion with the Courrier franpais 
he gave his attention chiefly to economic quc.stions. He advo¬ 
cated a customs union between the lAtin countries to counter¬ 
balance the German Zollverein, and in view of the impractic¬ 
ability of such a measure narrowed his proposal in 1842 to a 
customs union between France and Belgium. In 1843 he visited 
England to study the English social system, publishing the 
results of his investigations in a famous series of Etudes sur 
VAnglelerre (2 vols., 1845), published originally in the Revue 
dcs deux mnndes. He helped to organize the Bordeaux associa¬ 
tion for free-trade propaganda, and it was as an advocate of 
free trade that be was elected in 1847 to the chamber of deputies 
for Rcini.s. After the revolution of 1848 he entered the Con¬ 
stituent .Assembly for the department of Marne, where he 
opposed many Republican measures—the limitation of the hours 
of labour, the creation of the national relief works in Paris, 
the abolition of the death penally and others. Under the 
presidency of Louis Napoleon he became minister of public 
works, and then minister of the interior, but bis action in seeking 
to influence the coming elections by a circular letter addressed 
to the prefects was censured by the Constituent A.ssembly, 
and he was compelled to resign office on the 14th of May 1849. 
In 1851 he was again minister of the interior until Napoleon 
declared his intention of resorting to universal .suffrage. After 
the coup d'etat of December he refused a .seat in the consultative 
commission instituted by Napoleon. He hud been elected a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political Science in 1849, 
and his retirement from politics permitted a return to his writings 
on economics. He liad been to Italy in search of health in 1854, ' 
and was returning to Paris on business when he was seized ^ 
typhoid at Marseilles, where he died on the 14th of December 

1854- 

His miscdlanoous writings were collected (;i vols., 1856) as 
Milahges d'iconomie politique et de finance, and his speeches m the 
, legislature arc printed in vol. ii. of Lion Faucher, biographic el 
‘ correspondanre (1 vols., and ed., Paris, 1873). 
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FAU0BBT« CLAUi>B . <(t53o-x6oi), French historian and 
antiquary, was born at Paris on the 3rd of July 1530. Of his 
early, life few particulars are known. He applied himself to the 
study of the early French chroniclers, and proposed to publish 
extracts which would throw light on the first periods of the 
'monarchy. During the civil wars he lost a large part of his 
books and manuscripts in a riot, and was compelled to leave 
Paris. He then settled at Marseilles. Attaching himself after¬ 
wards to Cardinal de Toumon, he accompanied him in 1554 
to Italy, whence he was several times sent on embassies to the 
king, with reports on the siege of Siena. His services at length 
procured him the post of president of the chambre des monnaies, 
and thus enabled him to resume his literary studies. Having 
become embarrassed with debt, he found it necessary, at the 
age of seventy, to sell his office ; but the king, amused with an 
epiCTam, gave him a pension, with the title of historiographer 
of France. Fauchet has the reputation of an impartial and 
scrupulously accurate writer; and in his works are to be found 
important facts not easily accessible elsewhere. He was, however, 
entirely uncritical, and his style is singularly inelegant. His 
principal works (1579, 1599) treat of Gaulish and French anti¬ 
quities, of the dignities and magistrates of France, of the 
origin of the French language and poetry, of the liberties of the 
Galilean church, &c. A collected edition was published in 1610. 
Fauchet took part in a translation of the Annals of Tacitus 
(1582). He died at Paris about the close of 1601. 

FAUCHET, CLAUDS (1744-1793), French revolutionary 
bishop, was born at Domes (Ni^vre) on the 22nd of September 
1744. He was a curate of the church of St Roch, Paris, when 
he was engaged as tutor to the children of the marquis of Choiseul, 
brother of Louis XV.’s minister, an appointment which proved 
to be the first step to fortune. He was succe.ssivcly grand vicar 
to the archbishop of Bourges, preacher to the king, and abbot 
of Montfort-Lacarre. The “ philosophic ” tone of his sermons 
caused his dismissal from court in 1788 before he became a 
popular speaker in the Parisian sections. He was one of the 
leaders of the attack on the Bastille, and on the 5th of August 
1789 he delivered an eloquent discourse by way of funeral 
sermon for the citizens slain on the 14th of July, taking as his 
text the words of St Paul, “ Ye have been called to liberty.” 
He blessed the tricolour flag for the National Guard, and in 
September was elected to the Commune, from which he retired 
in October 1790. During the next winter he organized within 
the Palais Royal the “ .Social Club of the Society of the Friends 
of Truth,” presiding over crowded meetings under the self- 
assumed title of prnrureur general de la vhite. Nevertheless, 
events were marching faster than his opinions, and the last 
occasion on which he carried his public with him was in a sermon 
preached at Notre Dame on the 14th of February 1791. In 
May he became constitutional bishop of Calvados, and was 
presently returned by the department to the Legislative 
Assembly, and afterwards to the Convention. At the king's 
trial he voted for the appeal to the people and for the penalty 
of imprisonment. He protested against the execution of Louis 
XVI. in the Journal des amis (January 26, 1793), and next 
month was denounced to the Convention for prohibiting married 
priests from the exercise of the priesthood in his diocese. He 
remained secretary to the Convention until the accusation of 
the Girondists in May 1793. In July he "was imprisoned on the 
charge of supporting the federalist movement at Caen, and ot 
complicity with Charlotte Corday, whom he had taken to see 
a sitting of the -Convention on her arrival in Paris. Of the 
second of these charges he was certainly innocent. With the 
Girondist deputies he was brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal on the 30th of October, and was guillotined on the 
following day. 

See Mimoires . . . ou I.ettres de Claude Fauchet (3th ed., 1793); 
SoUs sur Claude Fauchet (Caen, 1842). 

FAUCIT, HELENA BAVILLB (1817-1898), English actress, 
the daughter of John Sa-ville Faucit, an actor, was bom in London. 
Her first London appearance was made on the 5th of January 
1836 at Covent Garden as Julia in The Hunchback, ^.er success 
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In this was so definitely confirmed by her subsequent acting 
of Juliet, Lady Teazle, Beatrice, Imogen and Hermionc, that 
within ei^teen months she was engaged by Macready as leading 
lady at Covent Garden. There, besides c^pearing in several 
Sh^espearian charoicters, she created the heroine’s part in 
hyttan't Duchess de la VaUiire (1836), Lady oj Lyons (1838), 
Rickelim (1839), The Sea Captain (1839), Money (1840), and 
Browning’s Strafford (1837). After 3 visit to Paris and a .short 
season at the Haynuurket, she joined the Drury Lane company 
under Macready early in 1842. There she played Lady Macbeth, 
Constance m King John, Desdemona and Imogen, and took 
part in the first production of Westland Marston’s Patrician's 
Daughter (1842) and Browning’s Bloi on the Scutcheon (1843). 
Among her successful tours was included a visit to Paris in 1844- 
1845, where she acted with Macready in several Shakespearian 
plays. In 1851 she was married to Mr (afterwards Sir) Theodore 
Martin, but still acted occasionally for charity. One of her last 
appearances was as Beatrice, on the opening of the Shake.speare 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon on the 23rd of April 1879. 
In 1881 there appeared in Blackwood's Magazine the first of her 
Letters on some of Shakespeare's Heroines, which were published 
in book form as On Some of Shakespeare's Female C/iaracIcrs 
(1885). Lady Martin died at her home near Llangollen in Wales 
on the 31st of October 1898. There is a tablet to her in the 
.Shakespeare Memorial with a portrait figure, and the marble 
pulpit in the Shakespeare church—with her portrait as Saint 
Helena—was given in her memory by her husband. 

See Sir Theodore Martin’s Helena Faucit (igoo). 

FAUJAS DE SAINT-FOND, BARTHELEMY (1741-1819), 
French geologist and traveller, was born at Mont 61 imart on the 
17th of May 1741. He was educated at the Jesuits’ College at 
Lyons ; afterwards he went to Grenoble, applied himself to the 
study of law, and was admitted advocate to the parliament. 
He rose to be president of the seneschal’s court (1763), a post 
which he honourably filled, but the duties of which became 
irksome, as he had early developed a love of nature and his 
favourite relaxation was found in visits to the Alps. There he 
began to study the forms, structure, composition and super¬ 
position of rocks. In 1775 he discovered in the "Velay a rich 
deposit of pozzuolana, which in due course was worked by the 
government. In 1776 he put him.self in communication with 
Buffon, who was not slow to perceive the value of his labours. 
Invited by Buffon to Paris, he quitted the law, and was appointed 
by LouLs XVI. assistant naturalist to the museum, to which office 
was added some years later (1783, 1788) that of royal commis- 
.sioner for mines. One of the most important of his works was the 
Recherches sur les volcans eteints du Vivarais rt du Velay, which 
appeared in 1778. In this work, rich in facts and observations, 
he developed his theory of the origin of volcanoes. In his 
capacity of commissioner for mines Faujas travelled in almost 
all the countries of Europe, cver)'where devoting attentien to 
the nature and constituents of the rocks. It was he who first 
recognized the volcanic nature of the basaltic columns of the 
cave of Fingal (Staffa), although the Island was visited in 1772 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who remarked that the stone “is a coarse 
kind of Basalles, very much resembling the Giants’ Causeway 
in Ireland” (Pennant’s Tour in Scotland and Voyage to the 
Hebrides). Faujas’s Voyage en Angleterre, en Rcosse et aux fles 
Hebrides (1797) is full of intere.st—containing anecdotes of Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr John Whitehurst, and an amusing account 
of “ The Dinner of an Academic Club ” (the Royal Society), and 
has been translated into English (2 vols., 1709). Having been 
nominated in 1793 professor at the Jardin des Plantes, he held 
this post till he was nearly eighty years of age, retiring in 1818 
to his estate of Saint-Fond in Dauphin6. Faujas took a warm 
interest in the balloon experiments of the brothers Montgolfier, 
and published a very complete Description des experiences de la 
machine aerostatique de MM. Montgolfier, See. (1783, 17S4). 
He contributed many scientific memoirs to the Annales and the 
Mimoires of the museum of natural history. Among his separate 
works, in ^ition to those already named are— Histoire nalurelle 
de la province de Dauphini (1781,1782); Miniralogie des volcans 
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(*803-^18®^)' Paujas died on the 

18th of July i*iQ. 

_ TAULT (Mi^- i*Me, through the PVench, front the popular 
.1"* the ori^ I oftbe Utin being replaced 

in English m the 15^1 century), a failing, mistake or ddort. 

In geology the itenn is given to a plane of dislocation in a 
portion of the wrth’s crust; synonyms used in mining are 
trouble,’ “throw” and “heave”; the German epuivalwit 
15 1 emtrfmg, and the French faiUe. Faults on a small scale aie 

sometimes sharply- 
defined planes,* as if 
the rocks had been 
sliced through and 
fitted together again 
after being shifted 
(fig- 1). In such 
cases, however, the 
harder portions of the 
dislocated rocks will 
usually be found 
“ slickensided.” More l 
frequently gome dis- 1 
turbunce Iws oa'.urred 
. . on one or both sides 

of the fault. Sometimes m a series ®f strata the beds on tlie side 
which has^een pushed up are bent derwn against the fault, while 
those on the opposite side are bent up (fig. 2). Most commonly 


fault (if the angle cf inclinaitioB were meithNfdSromT^bbitoPn 
f tihis would be exareaset 

asthe dipof tbeiault infiga. land a the faults 
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Flo. 15,—piaa of main iasrtt, with baanchoa, 

towards the right of the reader. The amount of didgy iation as 
measured along a fault-plane is the displacemeni of the fault 
(for an illustration of these terms see fig. iS, whpre, they are 
applied to a throst iauU); ^ vertitial displaccaienit h thcMimv 
{hr. rejet); the horiaontal displacement, which even with vertical 
moVOTOTt must arise in all cases where the faults are not per¬ 
pendicular to the horiaon and the strata are not horizontaL 
IS Known as the heave. In fig.-6 the disrdacementiseqiiallto the 
row.m the fault A; in the fault B the displacement is more than 


I.—Scctian of clean-cut fault. 




Flu. [1,—Soctiun of a wrtical and inclined ia-uU. 


Flo. 2,—Section of strata, bent at a line of fault. 

the rodcs on both sides are considerably broken, jumbled and 
crumpled, so that the line of fracture is marked by a belt or wall- 
likc mass of fragmentary rock, fault-rock, which may be several 
yaras in breadth. Faults arc to be distinguished from joints 
and fissures by the fact that there must have been a movement 
of the rock on one skle of the fault-plane relatively to that on the 
other side The trace of a fault-plane at the surface of the earth 
is a hne (or belt of fault-rock), which in geological mapping is 
often spoken of as a “ fault-line ” or “ line of fault.” Fig. 3 


^ “ .'V, while the tlirow is the same in both ; the 
fault A Im no heave, in B it is considerable. The rock on fliat 
aide of a fa^it which has dropped relatively to the rock on ,the 
other IS said to be^ upon the downthrow side of tiie fault: con- 
msely, ^ relatively uplifted portion is the upthrow side. 

“f^rwall’’ " anti the 

The relationship that exists between the hade and the direction 
of Uirow 1^ led to the classification of faults into “ normal 
taiulte, which hade under the downtlirow side, or in other 
words, those m wliich the hanging-wall lias dropped; and 
_ reversed faults, which hade beneath the upthrow side, that 
IS to say,,the foot-wall c.\lubits a relative sinking. Normal 
faults are exemplified m figs. 1, 2, and 6; in the latter the 
masses A and B are on the clowntlirow sides, C us uptlirown, 
i'lg- 7 represents a small reversed fault. Normal faults are 


Fig. 3.“Plan of simple fault. 


represents the plan of a simple fault; quite frequently, however, 
tfw mam fault subdivides at the extremities into a number of 
minor faults (fig. 4), or the main fault may be accompanied by 



Fla, 4.—Plan of a fault splitting into minor faults, 

kter^ subordinate faults (fig. 5), .some varieties of which have 
been termed ftems or Blat{e. 

“Fault-planes” arc sometimes perpendicular to ,Uie horizon but 
more usually they arc inclined at a greater or lesser angle. The 
angle made by t,he fault-plaae with the vertical is the hade of-.the 

u “ Phme ««'lM:o-liiii1!lw inathumatical sense; 

it may curve irregularly in more than oue‘.dlrectiogi. 









Fic. 7.—-fieveraed fault, Liddcsdale. 

.50 called because they are more generally prevalent than the other 
type; they are soraetimra designated “drop” or "gravity” 
hailts, but these are misleading expressions and should be 
discoatiUenanrecL Normal faults are regarded as the result of 
stretching of the crust, hence they liave been called “ tension 
fauHs as distinguished from reversed faults, which are assumed-" 
to due to pressure. ^ It^is needful, however, to exercise great 
caution in accepting this view except in a restricted and 
^se, for there are many instances iff. jvhiok Ihe twexJumg-are 
mfamatiely associated (see fig. .8), and -a whole oomplekTystem 
of fault| may■ .rrrr- v 

alone or even t 


i may bc_ the result of horizontal (tat^epti^) .pressure 
even of direct vertical uplift. It is often tacitly assumed 
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meat normal and reversed .fauHs are due to simple vertical 
movements of the fractorsd erust-Wodks: but thVisby no^m^' 
the case. W^t actuaEy obser^xd m examining a fault is 
the {^parent dtrectwa oi motion; but the present position of 
^ the dislocated masses is fhc result of real motion or series of 






Fie. 9.—Section of strata cut by step faults. 

A broad monoclinal fold is .sometimes observed to pass Into 
i fault of gradually increa.sing throw; such a fault is occaskmalW 
•cgarrlod as pivoted at one end. Again, a faulted mass may be 
m the downthrow side towards one end, and on the upthrow 
iide towards the other, tlie movement having taken place about 



Fig. 10.—Trough faults, 

n axis approximate!)' normal to the fault-plane, the " pivot ” 
1 this case being near the centre. From an example of this 
ind it is evident that the same fault may at tlie same time be 
oth “ normal ” and “ reversed ” (see fig. 8). When the principal 
lovemcnt along a highly inclined fault-plane has been approxi- 
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a narrow width of ground they are known as )aiM ; 

d they are more widely sepjSuAte^ caSted stpp fauUs 

(fig. 9). Occfisionally ■ 

two normal faults 


Fig. 8.— Hiaf^am of gently undulating strata oOt by a fault, 
■With alternate throw in opposite direcUotvs^ 

motions, which have taken place along the fault-plane at various 
angles from horizontal to vertical; frequently it can be shown 
that thc.se movements liave been extremely complicated. The 
striations and " slickensides ” on the faces of a fault indicate 
only the direction Of the last movement. 


Fto. 11.—I’lan of a strike fault. 

ately horizontal, the fault has been variously styled a laterd- 
'.ijt, transatrrenl fault, transverse ikrusi or a heave fault. The 
irizontal component in faulting movements is more common 
an is often supposed. 


one which runs along * 

Ibc direction of the Fig. n.-^Scctioa across the plan, fig. ii, 
dip IS a dtp fault; a 

so-called diagonal fault takes a direction interihcdiate between 
these two directions. Although the effects of these types of 
fault upon the outcrops of strata differ, there are no intrinsic 
differences between the faults tlianselvw. 

The effect of normal faults upon the pmctop ta^ be thus 
briefly si^marizcd i—a strike fault that hades with fire direction. 
oi the dip may cause beds to be ciit out at .the surface on the 


Fig. ii.^Scctioa across the plan, fig. ii. 
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Fig, 13.— Flan of strata cut by a dip fault. 

upthrow side ; if it hades against tlw dip direction it may lepeat 
some of the beds on the upthrow side (figs, ii and la). With 
dip faults the crop is carried forward (down the dip) on the 
uptlirow side. The perpendicular distance between the crop 
P/ ''‘‘■n) on opposite sides of the fault is She 

“offset.” The offset decreases with increasing angle of dip 
and increases with increase in the throw of the fault (fig. 13). 



Fig. 14.—Plan of strata traversed by a diminishing strike fault. 

Faults which run obliquely across the direction of dip, if thetr 
hade with the dip of the strata, will produce offset with “ gap ” 
between the outcrops; if they hade in the opposite direction 
to the dip, offset with “ overlap ” is caused ; in the iatfer op sc 
the crop moves forward (down dip) on the (fcini<fcd>‘ttpthrow 
side, m the fomer it moves backwwd. The effect of a strike 
fault of diminisliing th^p-w is seen in fig. 14. Faults crossiiw 
folded strata cause the outcrops to approach on tiie upthrow 
side of a syncline and tend to separate the outcrops of an anti* 
clmc(figs. 15,16, 17). 

In the majority of cases the upthrown side of a fault has been, 
so reduced by denudation as to leave no sharp upstanding" 
ridge; but examples are known where the upthrown side si^ 
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wdite as a prominent cliiH-like face nf rock, a “ fault-scarp ”; 
fajjiilkr instances occur in the Basin ranges of Utah, Nevada, te., 
\ and many smaller examples have been observed in the areas 
affected by "recent earthquakes in Japan, San Francisco and 
other places. But although there may be no sharp cliff, the 
effect of faulting upon topographic forms is abundantly evident 

wherever a harder 
^ series of strata has been I 

y --- brought in juxtaposi- 

i ^tion to softer rocks. 

« Kr By certain French 

writers, the upstanding 
^ side of a faulted piece 

« !.••• , of ground is said to 

T __ have a regard, thus the 

“ —---' faults of the Jura 

A j ^ Mountains have a 

1,0- _ ‘‘ regard franfais,” and 

♦o-i „ — jjj region it 

I has been observed that 

y in cui'ved faults the 

I convexity is directed i 

Fig. 7.s.-~I’laii of an anticline (A) and .same way as the ; 

Bynclinu (S), dislocated by a fault. regard. Occasionally i 

. one or more parallel ' 

faults liave let down an intervening strip of rock, thereby form¬ 
ing fault valleys” or Grabett (Grahensenken) • the Great Rift 
Valley is a striking example. On the other hand, a large area of 
rock IS sometimes lifted up, or surrounded by a .system of faults, 

which have let down the 
encircling ground; such 
// \\ a fault-block is known 

/// \\\ aiso as a hurst -, a con- 

V •>•/// ^ \'''»* siderable area of Grcen- 

u // u ''\ « stands up in this 

Vr— manner. 

\\ Faults have often an 
\\ important influence upon 

Fig. i6 .—Section along the iiiicast side ^^’tw-supply by bringing 

of the lault in fig. 15. impervious beds up j 

. . against pervious ones or 1 

vice versa, thus forming underground dams or reservoirs, or I 
allowing water to flow away that would otherwise be conserved. i 
Springs often rise along the outcrop of a fault. In coal and raetai f 


mining it u evident from what has already been said that faulfs 
must act sometimes beneficially, sometimes the reverse. It is a 
common oecuirence for fault-fissures and fault-rock to appear 
as valuable mineral lodes through the infilling or impregnation 
of the spaces and broken ground with mineral ores. 

In rertein regions which have been subjected to very great 
I crustal disturliance a ® 

type of fault is found / ^'A 

which possesses a very V ///X'Xm. 

low hade—sometimes -V d 

only a few degrees \Y // \ \ 

from the horizontal— \\ s // V\ 

and, like a reversed \\ // \\ 

fault, hades beneath \\ 

the upthrown mass: _ ' 

these are termed 17 —Section along the downcast 

,1. , ,, . side of same fault. 

thrusts, overthrusts, or 

(werthrusl faults (Fr. recouvrements, fatUes de chevawhement, 
chamages ; Ger. Uberschiebmigen, Vbersprunge, Wechsel, Fallen- 
venverfungen). Thrusts should not be confused with reversed 
faults, which have a .strong hade. Thrusts play a very important 


Fig. 17.—Section along the downcast 
side of same fault. 
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Fto. tS.—Diagram to illustrate the terminology of faults 
and thrusts. 


part in the N.W. highlands of .Scotland, the Scandinavian high¬ 
lands, the western Alps, the Appalachians, the Belgian coal region, 
&c. By the action of thrusts enormous masses of rock have been 
pushed almost horizontally over underlying rocks, in some cases 
for several miles. One of the largest of the Scandinavian thru.sl 
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musts is ii3» m. long, 8o m. bread, and 5000 ft. thidc. 
In Scotland' three grades of thrusts are recognised, msiximum, 
major, and minor thrusts; the last have very generally been 
truncated by those of greater magnitude. Some of these mat 
, thrusts have received distinguishing names, e,g. the Moine 
thrust (fig. 19) and the Ben More thrust; similarly in the coal 
basin of Mons and Valenciennes we find the faille de Boussu 
and the Grande faille du midi. Overturned folds are frequently 
seen passing into thrusts. Bayley Willis has classified thrusts 
as (1) Shear thrusts, (*) Break throsts, (3) Stretch thrusts, and 
(4) Erosion thrusts. 

Dr J. E. Man- (" Notes on the Geology of the English I^ke 
District,” Proc. Ged. Assoc., 1900) has described a type of fault 
which may be regarded as the converse of a thrust fault. If 
we consider a series of rock masses A, B, C—of which A is the 
oldest and undermost—undergoing thrusting, say from south 
to north, should the mass C be prevented from moving forward 
as rapidly as B, a low-hading fault may form between,C and B 
and the mass C may lag behind ; similarly the mass B may lag 
behind A. Such faults Dr Marr calls “ lag faults.” A mass of 
rock suffering thrusting'or lagging may yield unequally in its 
several parts, and those portions tending to travel more rapidly 
than the adjoining masses in the same sheet may be cut off by 
fractures. Thus the faster-moving blocks will lie separated from 
the slower ones by faults approximately normal to the plane 
of movement: these are described as “ tear faults.” 

P'aults may occur in rocks of all ages; small local dislocations 
are observable even in glacial deposits, alluvium and loess. 
A region of faulting may continue to be so through more than one 
geological period. I.ittle is known of the mechanism of faulting 
or of the causes that produce it; the majority of the text-book 
explanations will not bear scrutiny, and there is_ room for ex¬ 
tended observation and research. The sudden yielding of the 
strata along a plane of faulting is a familiar cause of earthquakes. 

See E, de Margerie and A. Hcim.Les Dislocations de Vicorce ierresire 
(Zurich, 1888) : A. Rothpletz, OeotektnniscHe Probleme (Stuttgart, 
l8y4) ; B. Willis, “ The Mechanics of Appalachian Structure,” jjlh 
.Inn. Hep. U.S. C,eol. Survey (iSyi-i.Sga, pub. 1803). A prolonged 
disenssion of the subject is given in Ueonomie Geology, lyaiicaster, Pa., 
tJ.S.A., vols. i. and li. (igo6, 1907). (A. Gn.; J. A. H.) 

FAUNA, the name, in Roman mythology, of a countrj’ goddess 
of the ficld.s and cattle, known sometimes as the sister, some¬ 
times as the wife of the god Faunu.s; hence the term is used 
collectively for all the animals in 'any given geographical area 
or geological period, or for an enumeration of the same. It thus 
corresponds to the term “ flora ” in respect to plant life. 

FAUNTLEBOY, HENRY (17R5-1824), English banker and 
forger, was born in 1785. After seven years as a clerk in the 
London bank of Marsh, Sibbald & Co., of which his father was 
one of the founders, he was taken into partnership, and the whole 
business of the firm was left in his hands. In 1824 the bank 
suspended payment. Fauntlcroy was arrested on the charge of 
appropriating trust funds by forging the trustees’ signatures, 
and was committed for trial, it being freely rumoured that he 
had appropriated £250,000, which he had squandered in de¬ 
bauchery. Ife was tried at the Old Bailey, and, the case against 
him having been proved, he admitted his guilt, but pleaded that 
he had used the misappropriated funds to pay his firm’s debts. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged. Seventeen 
merchants and bankers gave evidence as to his geiieral integrity 
at the trial, and after his conviction powerful influence was 
brought to bear on his behalf, and his case was twice argued 
before judges on points of law. An Italian named Angelini 
even offered to take Fauntleroy’s place on the scaffold. The 
efforts of his many friends were, however, unavailing, and he 
was executed on the 30th of November 1824. A wholly 
unfounded rumour was widely credited for some time subse¬ 
quently to the effect that he had escaped strangulation by 
inserting a silver tube in his throat, and was living comfortably 
abroad. 

See -A. Griffith's Chronicles of Newgate, ii. 294-300, and Pierce 
Egan's Account of the Trial of Mr Fanntleroy. 


fAXUIIU(tj». the “ kindly, V from Let. faetntyia the “ speaker,” 
from fart), an old Italian td^ deiiy^ the bestower nf frintSulneai 
on fields afid cattle. As sudi he a akin to or. identical with 
Inuus (“ toctifier ”) and Lupercus (see Lufucava). Ihunus 
also revealed the secrets of ^ future by strange sounds from 
the woods, or by 'visions communicated to those who slept within 
his precincts in the skin of sacrificed lambs; he was that called 
Fatuus, and 'with him was associated his wife or daughter Eatua. 
Under Greek influence he was identified with Pan, and just as 
there was supposed to be a number of Pidiisoi, so the existence 
of many Fauni was assumed—^misshapen and mischievous 
goblins of the forest, with pwinted ears, tails and goat’s feet, 
who loved to torment sleepers with hideous nightmares. In 
poetical tradition Faunus is an old king of Latium, the son of 
Picus (Mars) and father of Latinos, the teacher of agriculture and 
cattle-breeding, and the introducer of the religious system of the 
country, honoured after death as a tutelary divinity. Two 
festivals called Faunalia were celebrated in honour of Faunus, 
one on the 13th of February in his temple on the island in the 
Tiber, the other in the country on the 5th of December (Oyjd, 
Fasti, ii. 193; Horace, Odes, iii. 18. 10). At these goats were 
sacrificed to him with libations of wine and milk, and he was im¬ 
plored to be propitious to fields and flocks. The peasants and slaves 
! at the same time amused themselves with dancing in the meadows. 

' FAURE, FRANCOIS F£UX (1841-1899), Presi^nt of the 
French Republic, was born in Pans on the 30th of January 1841, 
being the son of a small furniture maker. Having started as 
a tanner and merchant at Havre, he acquired considerable 
wealth, was elected to the National Assembly on the 2ist of 
August 1881, and took his seat as a member of the Left, interest¬ 
ing himself chiefly in matters concerning economics, railways 
and the navy. In November 1882 he bMome under-secretaiy 
for the colonies in M. Ferry’s ministry, and retained the post 
till 1885. He held the same post in M. Tirard’s ministry in 1888, 
and in 1893 was made vice-president of the chamber. In 1894 
he obtained cabinet rank as minister of marine in the administra¬ 
tion of M. Dupuy. In the January following he was unexpectedly 
elected president of the Republic upon the resignation of M. 
Casimir-Pirier. The principal cause of his elevation was the 
determination of the various sections of the moderate republican 
party to exclude M. Brisson, who had had a majority of votes 
on the first ballot, but had failed to obtain an absolute majority. 
To accomplish this end it was necessary to unite among them¬ 
selves, and union could only be secured by the nomination of 
some one who offended nobody. M. Faure answered perfectly 
to this description. His fine presence and his tact on ceremoni j 
occasions rendered the state some service when in 1896 he re¬ 
ceived the Tsar of Russia at Paris, and in 1897 returned his 
visit, after which meeting the momentous Franco-Russian 
alliance was publicly announced. Tlie latter days of M. Faure’s 
presidency were embittered by the Dreyfus affair, which he was 
determined to regard as chose fugie. But at a critical moment 
in the proceedings his death occurred suddenly, from apoplexy, 
on the ifith of February 1899. With all his faults, and in spite 
of no slight amount of personal vanity, President Faure was 
a shrewd political observer and a good man of business. After 
his death, some alleged extracts from his private journals, 
dealing with French policy, were published in the Paris press. 

Sec E. Maillard, Le President F. Faure (Paris, 1897); P. Bliiysen, 
Filix Faure intime (1898); and F. Martin-Ginouvicr, F. Faure devant 
Vhistoire (i8gj). 

FAURlfi, GABRIEL (1845- ), French musical composer, 

was born at Pamiers on the 13th of May 1845. He studied at 
the school of sacred music directed by Niedermeyer, first under 
Dietsch, and subsequently under Saint-SaSns. He became 
“ maitre de chapielle ” at the church of the Madeleine in 1877, 
and organist in 1896. His works include a symphony in D 
minor (Op. 40), two quartets for piano and string ( 0 pp. 15 and 
45), a suite for orchestra (Op. 12), sonata for violin and piano 
(Op. 1 3), concerto for violin (Op. 14), berceuse for violin, 616 gie 
I for violoncello, pavane for orchestra, incidental music for 
^.Alexandre Dumas’ Caligula and De Haraucourt’s Shylock^ 
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ajKipinjB, a«antata, The Birth oj F«nus,{)rodtted.atVttbl[IIAds 
totiud'iB 1898, ft^quax^ of pinno muskvmbd >a targe namber 
iff UDOfs. ibuiii oocupka a pla«e by:liim9elf arbSng modem 
ibmoh campnsBt Qe delights >m thb-om^rm, and loves to 
srander thmijigii lafbjrinthi^ hanaonks, Ttieie iota be fk) 
denying itfae sntene iasciianiioa and Tcmail^able originaKty of 
bis loinic. iEiis ttiuse n etsentiaUy aristocratic, and suggests 
the sortDiMtdB^ of the boudoir and the petfume Of the -hot* 
bouse. 

fAUBiBL, CU^t)IHAUBS<i 77 s-:i 844), French faistorian, 
pbildogut and critic, tRas .'bora at St fiitierme <aa the tmt of 
October 177*. Tbeogh the son of a poor joiner, be received a 
good education in the'Ocatorian caUeges of Tournon and Lyons. 
He was twice in the^army—at l»erpignan in 1793, .and in 1796- 
*797 at BriBn9Cb, as private secretory to Oeoer^ J. Servan de 
Gerbey (i74’i-«8o8 ); but he preferred tbe civil service and the 
oompanKMshipof his friends and his books. In 1794 he retarned 
to St fitienne, where., but only for a short period, he filled 11 
municipal oflke ; and from 1797 to *799 he devoted hunself 
to^atreriDous study, more especially of the literature ami hurtory, 
both ancient and modem, ul Greece aad Italy. Having paid a 
visit to Paris in 1799, he was introduced to Fouch^, minister of 
police, who iuducedhim to become his private secretory. Though 
he discharged the duties uf this office to Kouche's sarisfacticn, 
strength wiu overtasked Iw bis continued appheatiuo tu 
study, and he tound it nece-wary in i8ot to recruit ItiB health 
by a three raontht’ trip in thcaouth. In resigning his office in the 
following year he was actuated as much by these considerations 
as by the .scruples he put forward in serving longer under 
N^toleon, when the latter, in violation of atrict ropublicim prin¬ 
ciples, became consul for life. This is tiearly shown by the frag¬ 
ments of Memoirs discovered bv lAidovk Itolaime and" published 
in 1886. 

Some wticlto which Fswne. published in tire Dicadt phili>~ 
sopki^ (iStoo jon a work of Madame de Steel’s— Dr ia lilleraittre 
cottsiierit dam m rapports txvec In instiMions ssefafer—led to an 
intimate friendship with her. About i8oa he contmiAed with 
Madame de Condoreet a liaison which lasted till her death(i8ssjl. 
It was said of him at the time that he gave up all his energies 
to love, friendship and kurnirig. The .salon of Mine de Gondoroet 
was throughout the ronsiilate and the first Empire a rallying 
point for the dissentient rtpublican.s. Eauricl was introduced 
by Madame de Stagl to the literaiy' drclc of Auteuil, which 
gathered round Destutt de Tracy. Tho.se who enjoyed his closest 
intimacy were the physiologist Gabanis (Madame de (dndorcet's 
brother-in-law), tl>e poet Mantoni, the publicist Uenjamin 
Constant, and Guizot. Later Tracy introduced to him Aug. 
Thierry (1821) and perhaps Thiers and Mignet. Diming his 
connexion with Auteuil, Fauriel's attention was natuiuily 
turned to phikwophy, and for some years he was engaged on a 
history of Stoicism, which was never completed, all the papers 
connected with it having accidentally peri. 4 ied in a8i4. dJe also 
studied Arabic, Sanskrit and the old South French dialects. He 
published in i8to a translation of the Parihentds of the Donidi 
poet Baggesen, with a preface on the various kinds of poetry.j 
in 1823 translations of two tragedies of Manzoni, with a preface 
“ Sur la Marie de t'ari dramatic "; and in 1824-1825 his transk-' 
tion of the popular songs of modern Greece, with a “ Disecurs- 
prtiminaire ” on popular poetry. 

The Revolution of July, which put his friends in power, opened 
to him the career of liighcr education. In 1830 he became 
professor of foreign literature at the Soibonne. The Histoirt de la 
Gaule mhidionde sous la domination des eonqUerants germains 
(4 vols,, *836) was the only completed section of a generathistory 
of southern Gaul which he had projected. In *836 he was elected 
a‘member of the Acaderrtj of Inscriptions, and in 1837 he pub- 
iishted (Wth an introduction the conclusions of which would not 
now afl bfe ebdorsed) a translation of a Proven9al 'poem on the 
Albigenkiaii war. He died on the ijth of July 1844. After his 
dgath his frjehd Mary Ckirlcfc (afterwards Madame J. Mbhl) 
'piibllsljed his Htsioirf de la linhature provenfolc (3 vols., 1846)— 
his lectures for 1831-1832. Fauriel was biased in this work by ^ 


hb ptecaaceived ahd somewhat fanciful theory that Provence wga 
the'Cradle «f idae xdutntom deigettefiid even of the Rfwai Table 
roiainees.; hut he gave-a^reac stkaulus to the «cie»ti^o ctudy of 
Old French and Piwenfkl. Danie-eties^erigiHes de la laetgfse ei de 
ia litUnstMe itaiie»nta-(t vok.) was published m 4834. 

Paariers Mimains,, foand with Conddrort’s .pophis, ate in the 
Institute library. They were written at ktesrt in 18O4, and include 
some interesting Iragments on the close ol the consulate,'J!tofe4U,,&c. 
Though artotiytntms, Lalalme, Who ^bli.thed them (tw DertUers 
fours du ‘Onrsuht, tSS) 6 ), ptftveS them to be tti 'the same handwriting 
osa letterltt I 4 nttet'e in 1803, illieeame litKhry has Fauriel’soorre- 
•spondence, catalogued by Ad. R6giiier (1900). Beiyamin Constant’s 
letters (1802-1824) were publi.shed by Victor Glachant in 1906. 
For Fauriel’s corfcspondence with Guizot see NauiirHe Rev. (Dec. i, 
irjoi, by V. Giadhant), and for 1h.s 3 ove 4 Hters to Miss Ciarke fiSii- 
i 84.(.) the Kmue Oes deux mondes (IijoiS-ilgOj) by li. Riod). See 
furtlier SaSuHi'Ileuvo, Portraits euiUemporaitis, ii.; Antoine Guilloib, 

Le Salon de Mme Ilehilius (1804) and La Marquise de Condoreet 
(1897) ; 0 ’Mear<a, Vh Saton A Pan's : Mme Mini (undated) ; and 
J. B, Galley, Cftiime Fauriel (1009). 

FAUST. or F.iustus, the name of a magician and charlatan 
of tbe 16th century, famous in legend and in litwatufe. The 
historical Faust forms little mote than the nncleiis round which 
a great mass of legendary and imaginative material gradually * 
accumulated. That such a person existed there is, however, 
.sufficient proof.’' He is first mentioned in a letter, dated August 
20,1507, of the learned Benedictine Johann Trkheim or Trithe- 
miu.s (1.162-1516), abbot of'Spa’nheim, to the mathematician 
and astrologer Johann ’Windung, at Hasfurt, who had apparently 
written about him. Trithecniita, hhnself reputed a magician, and 
the author rtf a mystical work (published at Darmsta^ in i6ii 
under the title of Eleganogrtt^iea and burnt by order '(A the 
Spanish Inquisition), speaks contemptuously of Faust, who 
called himself Magister Georgius Sabeliicus Faustus Junior, as 
a fool rather than a philosopher {•jatimm non philosapfiim), a 
vain babbler, vagabond and mountebank who ought to be 
whipped, and who had fled from the city rather than confront 
him. The insancconceitofthcmon was proved by his boast that, 
were all the works of .Aristotle and Plato blotted from the 
memory of men, he could restore them with greater elegance, and 
that Christ's miracles were nothing to marvel ut, since he could 
do the like wltenevcr and as often as he pleased; bis debased 
character by the fact that he had been forced to flee from the 
school of which be had been appointed m.s.ster by the discovery 
of his unnatural crimes. The same unflattering estimate is con¬ 
tained in the second c.\tant notice of Faust, in a letter of the 
jurist and canon Konrad Mudt (Mutianus Rufu.s), of the 3rd of 
October 1513, to Heinrich Drbanus. Mudt, like Trithemius. 
simply regards Faust as a charlatan. Similar is the judgment of 
another contemporary, Philipp Bcgardi, who in the fourth 
chapter of his Index sanilalh (Worms, 1539) ranks Fau.st, with 
Theophrastus Paracelsu.s, among the “ wicked, cheating, useless 
and unlearned doctors.” 

It wa.s Johann Cast (d. 1572), a worthy Protestant pastor ' 
of Basel, who like Mudt claims to have come into personal 
contact with Fau-st, who in his Sermonts cotwrvales (Basel, 1543) 
first credited the magician with genuine supernatural qualities. 
Cast, a man of some learning and much superstition, believed 
Faust to be in league with the devil, by whom about 1523 he 
was ultimately carried off, and declared the performing horse and 
dog by which the necromancer w'as accompanied to be familiar 
and oi-il spirits. Further information was given to the world 
by Johann Mannel or Manlius (d. 1560), councillor and historian 
to the emperor Maximilian II., in his Loennm eommunium 
eol!e(laiiea (Basel, undated). Manliu.s reports a conversation 
of Meknehthon, which there is no reason to suspect of being other 
than genuine, in which' the Reformer speaks of Faust as “.a , 
dis|3:aceful beast ahd sewer of many devik,” as- having bee« 
born at KundUng (KundJingen or Knittlingen), a little town 
near his own native town (of Bretten), and as having studied 
magic at Cracow. The rest of the information given can hardly 
•be regarded as historical, though Melanchthon, who, Kk« Luther, 

■ The opinion, long nuuntamed by some, that he was identical 
with johann Fust, the printer, is now universally rejected. 
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«raf BO auperrtkious th«a nott: peopk of ius itime, 

levideBtfy f^olieved it «o bs ao. : Aocorditi^ Its him, Mpeng 'Otto 
marvels, w<tshilled by. jthe devS smnghig his peck. 

he lived he .taken a^ut with hiDi>a. 4 aig, which Waa xeally 
a devil, A sknUar opinion wiould seem to have been brid of 
Fauit by also, who in Widnuum’s Fausttboek is toen- 

tiooed os hawing glared that, by God’s •hed()i,.he had been able, 
to ward' oS the evils .which Faust with ^s seroeries had sought to 
put upon him. The passage, wilh the omisaan of Faust’s aaoie, i 
occurs ward for word m Luther’s Table-talk (ed. C. £.Fdz 5 teinann,' 
vol. i. p. 50). It is not improbable, then, ithat Widmann, in 
supplying the name of the necmmsinoer omitted in the Xalde- 
talk, may be giving a fuller account of the. conversation. 
Buttinger also, in his Theatrum de imefieiis (Frankl, 1569) 
mentions P'aust as one of those “ of whom the Seriptures sp^, 
in various places, calling them mofi,” Lastly Johann Weiher, 
Wierus or Piscinarius {1515-1586)—^ pupil of Cornelius Agrippa, 
body physician to the duke of CleyeS'and a man of enlighten¬ 
ment, who opposed the persecution of witches—in hk St prae- 
stigiis daemonnm (Basel, 1563^ &c.), speaks of Faust as a drunken 
vagabond who had studied magic at Cracow, and before 1540 
had practised “ this beautiful art shamelessly up and down 
Germany, with unspeakable deceit, many bes.and.great effect.” 
He goes on to tell how the magician had revenged himself on 
an unhappy parish priest, who had refused to supply him any 
longer with drink, by giving him a depilatory which removed 
not only the beard but the skin, and further, how he had insulted 
a poor wretch, for no better reason than tlmt he had a black 
beard, by greeting him as his cousin the devil. Of his super¬ 
human powers Weiber evidently believes notlung, but he tells 
the tale of his beii^ found dead with his neck wrung, after tlie 
whole liouse had been shaken by a terrific din. 

The sources above mentioned, which were but the first of 
numerous works on Faust, of more or less value, appearing 
throughout the next two centuries, give a .sufficient picture of 
the man as he appeared to his oontemporaries: a wandering 
charlatan who lived by his wits, chciromantisl, astrologer, 
diviner, spiritualist medium, alchemist, or, to the more credulous, 
a necromancer whose supernatural gifts were the outcome of a 
fuul pact with the enomy of mankind. Whatever his character, 
his efforts to secure a widespread notoriety had, by the time of 
his death, certainly succeeded. By the latter part of the i.6th 
century he had bwomc the necromancer par excellence, and all 
that legend had to tell about Uie great wizards of the middle ages, 
Virgil, Pope Silvester, Roger Bacon, Michael Scot, or the mythic 
Kling.sor, had lieoome for ever associated with his name. When, 
in 1587, tlie oldest Faust-book was published, the Faust legend 
was, in all essential particulars, already complete. 

The origin of the main elements of the ietrend must be sought 
far back in the middle ages and beyond. The idea of a compact 
with the devil, for the purpose of obtaining superhuman power 
or knowledge, is of Jewish origin, dating f®om the centuries 
immediately before and aftdr the Christian era which produced 
the Talmud, the Kabbalah and such magical books as that of 
Enoch. In the mystical rites—^in which blood, as the seat of life, 
plapd a great part—that accompanied the incantations with 
which the Jewish magicians evoked the Satanim—the lowest 
grade of those demental spirits (shedim) who have their existence 
beyond the dimensions of time and space—we have the proto¬ 
types and originals of all the ceremonies which occupy the books 
of magic down to the various versions of the Hollenmang ascribed 
to Faust. Tlie other, principle underlying the I'aust legend, 
the belief in the essentially evil character of purely human 
learning, has existed ever since the triumph of Christianity .set 
divine revelation above human science. The legend of Theo- 
philus—a Cftician archdeacon of the fith century, who sold hi.s 
soul to Satan for no better reason than to clear lumself of a false 
charge brought against him by his bishop—was immensely 
popular throughout the middle ages, and in the 8th century 
formed the theme of a poem in Latin hexameters by the nun 
Hroswitha of C/andershehn, who, especially in her description of 
the ritual of Satan’s court, displays a sufficiently lively and 


original imAginationt Sqiwlly widespread wm the Trends 
whichIpeat oameiof <Serbeit(Po(»etSilvMter 
ZL). Ceri)grt!s vast .eruditicn, like EUggeCt Baaon’a so far in 
advanoe of his age, naturally tiast tyton hmt tito .wspiokm >«( 
traffic with the k^enud powsen,; wd in .due count the auapionn 
developed ffito the tale, wubeUisked with cinumtltaotial: and 
harrowing details, of a compact with the arch-fiteid, by which 
the scholar had obtained the summit of aarthly.ambitKm at the 
cost of his immortal eouL These are but the two most notable 
of many simfiar BtoEies,^ and, in an when the belief'in witch¬ 
craft and the ubiquitous activity of. devils 'Was still umvectol, 
it is natural that they should have been retold un sdl good faith 
of a notorious wizard who was himself lat no 'poine to deny their 
essential truth. The Faust legend, however, owes Something of 
its peculiar significance also to the special conditions «f the age 
which gave it birth: the age of the Renaissance and the Refor¬ 
mation. The opinion that the religious reformers were the 
champions of li^rty of thought against the obscurasitism of 
Rome is the outgrowth of later experi.ence. To themselves they 
were the protagonists of “ the pure Word of God ” against the 
corruptions of a church idefiled by the world and the devil, and 
the sceptical spirit of Italian humanism Was as abhorrent to them 
as to the Catlmlic reactaonaries by whom it was again trampled 
under foot. If then, in Goethe’s drama, Faust ultimately de- 
velcps into the type of the unsatisfied yearning of the human 
intellect for “more than earthly meat and driiikg'' this was 
because the great German humanist deliberately infused into the 
old story a spirit absolutely opposed to that by which .it had 
originally been inspired. The Faust of the early Faust-books, 
of the ballads, the dramas and the puppet-plays innumerable 
which grew out of them, is irrevotibly damned because he 
deliberately prefers human to “ divine ” knowledge; “ he laid 
the Holy Sutures behind the door and under the tench, 
refused to be called doctor of Theok)g>’, but preferred to be styled 
doctor of Medicine.” The orthodox moral of the earliest ventotss 
is preserved to the last in tihe puppet-plays. The Voice to the 
right cries: “ Faust! Faust 1 desist from Ibis proposal! Go 
on with the study of Theology, and you will be the happiest 
of mortals.” The Voice to the left answers: “ Faust! Faust ! 
leave the study of Theology. Betake yon to Necromancy, and 
you will be the happiest of mortals ! ” The Faust legend was, 
in fact, the creation of orthodox Protestantism ; its moral, 
the inevitable doom which follows the wilful revolt of the in¬ 
tellect against divine authority as represented by the Holy 
Scriptures and its accredited interpreters. Faust, the camtemner 
of Holy Writ, is set up as a foil to Luther, the champion of the 
new orthodoxy, who with well-directed inkpot worsted the devil 
when he sought to interrupt the sacred work of rendering the 
Bible into the vulgar tongue. 

It was doubtless thb orthodox and Protestant character of 
the Faust story which contributed to its immense and immediate 
popularity in the Protestant countries. The first edition of the 
Histaria von D, Joharm Fatatcn, by an unknown compiler, 
published by Johann Spies at Frankfort in 1587, sold out at 
once. Though only placed on the market in the antumn, before 
the year was out h had been reprinted in four pirated editions. 
In the following year a rhymed version was printed at Tubingen, 
a second edition was published by Spies at Frankfort and a 
version in low German by ]. J. Balhora at Lfibeck. Reprints 
and amended versions continued to appear in Germany every 
year, till they culminated in the pedantic compilation of Georg 
Rudolf Widmarm, who obscured the dramatic interest of tire 
story by an excessive display of erudition and by his wellweant 
efforts to elaborate the orthodox moral. Widmann’s vezsion of 
1599 formed the basis of that of Johann Nicfaolinis Pfitrer, 
published at Nuremberg in 1674, which passed through six 
editions, the last appearmg in 1726. Like Widmann, Pfilzer 
was more zealous for imparting information than for perfecting 
a work of art, though he had the good taste to restore the>epiaode 
of the 'evocation of Helen, which Widmann bad . expunged as 
unfit for 'Christian readers. Lastly there appeared,’ about 
Many are given in Kiesawetter'a Fasti, p. 112, &c. 
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what was to prove the most popular of all the Faust-books: 
Ttu' League with the Devil esUAlished by the world-famous Arck- 
neeromancer and Witard Dr Johann Faust. By ^ Giristian 
Believer {Christlich Meynenden). This version, which bore the 
obviously fafse date of 1525, passed flirough many editions, 
and was circulated at all the fairs in Germany. Abroad the 
success of the story was scarcely less striking. A Danish version 
appeared in 1588; in Englsind the History of the Damnable 
Life and Deserved Death of Dr John Faustus was published some 
time between 1588 and 1594; in France the translation of 
Victor Palma Cayet was published at I'aris in 1592 and, in the 
course of the next two hundred years, went through fifteen 
editions; the oldest Dutch and Flemish versions are dated 
1592 ; and in 1612 a Cxech translation was published at Prague. 

Besides the popular histories of Faust, all more or less founded 
on the original edition of Spies, numerous ballads on the same 
subject were also soon in circulation. Of these the most interest¬ 
ing for the English reader is A Ballad of the life and death of Dr 
Faustus the great eongerer, published in 1588 with the imprimatur 
of the learned Aylmer, bishop of Ixindon. This ballad is supposed 
to have preceded the English version of Spies's Faust-book, 
mentioned above, on which Marlowe’s drama was founded. 

To Christopher Marlowe, it would appear, belongs the honour 
of first realir-ing the great dramatic po.ssibilities of the Faust 
legend. The Tragicall History of D. Faustus as it hath bene 
acted by t)^Right Honourable the Earle of Nottingham his servants 
was first published by Thomas Bushall at London in 1604. As 
Marlowe died in 1593, the play must have been written shortly 
after the appearance of the English version of the Faust story 
on which it was based. The first recorded performance was on 
the 30th of September 1594. 

As Marlowe’s Faustus is the first, so it is incomparably^ the 
finest of the Faust dramas which preceded Goethe’s masterpiece. 
Like most of Marlowe’s work it is, indeed, very unequal. At 
certain moments the poet seems to realize the peat possibilities 
of the story, only to sacrifice them to the necessity for humouring 
the prevailing public taste of the age. Faustus, who in one 
scene turns disillusioned from the ordinary fountains of know¬ 
ledge, or flies in a dragon-drawn chariot through the Empyrean 
to search out the mysteries of the heavens, in another is made 
to use his superhuman powers to satisfy the taste of the ground¬ 
lings for senseless buffoonery, to swindle a horse-dealer, or cheat 
an ale-wife of her score; while Protestant orthodoxy is concili¬ 
ated by irrelevant insults to the Roman Church and by the final 
catastrophe, when Faustus pays for his revolt against the Word 
of God by the forfeit of his soul. Tliis conception, which followed 
that of the popular Faust histories, underlay all further develop¬ 
ments of the Faust drama for nearly two hundred years. Of 
the serious stage plays founded on this theme, Marlowe’s Faustus 
remains the sole authentic example until near the end of the 
18th century; but there is plenty of evidence to prove that 
in Germany the Comedy of Dr Faust, in one form or gjpother, 
was and continued to be a popular item in the repertories of 
theatrical companies until far into the i8th century. It is 
supposed, with good reason, that the German versions were 
based on those introduced into the country by English strolling 
players early in the 17th century. However this may be, the. 
dramatic versions of the Faust legend followed much tjie same_ 
course as the prose histories. Just as these gradually degener¬ 
ated into chap-books hawked at fairs, so the dramas were replaced 
, by puppet-plays, handed down by tradition through genera¬ 
tions of showmen, retaining their original broad characteristics, 
but subject to infinite modification in detail. In this way, in 
the puppet-shows, the traditional Faust story retained its popu¬ 
larity until far into the 19th century, long after, in the sphere of 
literature, Goethe had for ever raised it to quite another plane. 

It was natural that during the literary revival in Germany 
in the i8th century, when German writers were eagerly on the 
look-out for subjects to form the material of a truly national 
tfiterature, the Faust legend should have attracted their attention. 
Lessing was the first to point out its great possibilities;' and 
> la tiMLiteraturbriefoi Feb. 16,1759, ' 


he himself wrote a Faust drama, of which unfortunately only a 
fragment remains, the MS. of the completed work having been 
lost in the author’s lifetime. None the less, to Lessing, not to 
Goethe, is due the new point of view from which the story was 
approached by most of those who, after about the year 1770, 
attanpted to tell it. The traditional Faust legend represented ' 
the sternly orthodox attitude of the Protestant reformers. 
Even the mitigating elements which the middle ages had per¬ 
mitted had been banished by the stem logic of the theologians 
of the New Religion. Iheophilus had been saved in the end by 
the intervention of the Blessed Virgin ; Pope Silvester, according 
to one version of the legend, had likewise been snatched from 
the jaws of hell at the last moment. Faust was irrevocably 
damned, since the attractions of the studium theologicum 
proved insufficient to counteract the fascinations of the classic 
Helen. But if he was to become, in the i8th century, the type 
of the human intellect face to face with the deep problems of 
human life, it was intolerable that his struggles should issue 
in eternal reprobation. Error and heresy had ceased to be 
regarded as crimes; and stereotyped orthodoxy, to the age of 
the Encyclopaedists, represented nothing more than the atrophy 
of the human intellect. Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebl, 
which sums up in one pregnant line the spirit of Goethe’s Faust, 
sums up also the spirit of the age which killed with ridicule the 
last efforts of persecuting piety, and saw the birth of modem 
science. Leiising, in short, proclaimed that the final end of Faust 
must be, not his damnation, but his salvation. This revolution¬ 
ary conception is the measure of Goethe’s debt to Lessing. 
The essential change which Goethe him.self introduced into the 
story is in the nature of the pact between Faust and Mephis- 
tophelcs, and in the character of Mephistopheles himself. 
The Mephistopheles of Marlowe, as of the old Faust-books, for 
all his brave buffoonery, is a melancholy devil, with a soul above 
the unsavoury hell in which he is forced to pass a hopeless 
existence. “Tell me,’’ says Faust, in the puppet-play, to 
Mephistopheles, “ what would you do if you could attain to 
everlasting salvation ? ’’ And the devil answers, “ Hear and 
despair ! Were I able to attain everlasting salvation, I would 
mount to heaven on a ladder, though every rung were a razor 
edge 1 ’’ Goethe’s Mephistopheles would have made no such 
reply. There is nothing of tlie fallen angel about him ; he is 
perfectly content with his past, his present and his future ; 
and he appears before the throne of God with the same easy 
insolence as he exhibits in Dame Martha’s back-garden. He 
is, in fact, according to his own definition, the Spirit of Denial, 
the impersonation of that utter scepticism which can .see no 
distinction between high and low, between good and bad, and 
is therefore without aspiration because it knows no “ divine 
discontent.” And the. compact which Faust makes with this 
spirit is from the first doomed to be void. Faustus had bartered 
away his Soul for a definite period of pleasure and power. The 
conception that underlies the compact of Faust with Mephis¬ 
topheles is far more .subtle. He had sought happiness vainly 
in the higher intellectual and spiritual pursuits; he is content 
to seek it on a lower plane since Mephistopheles gives him the 
chance; but he is confident that nothing that “ such a poor 
devil ” can offer him could give him that moment of supreme 
satisfaction for which he craves. He goes through the traditional 
mummery of signing the bond with scornful submission; for 
[ he knows that his damnation will not be the outcome of any 
formal compact, but will follow inevitably, and only then, when 
his soul has grown to be satisfied with what Mephistopheles can 
purvey him. 

“ Const thou with lying flattery rule me 
Until self-pleased myself 1 see, 

Const thou with pleasure mock and fool me^ 

Let that hour be the last for roe I 
When thus I hail the moment flying; 

‘ Ah, still delay, thou art so fair 1 ’ 

Then hind me in thy chains undying, 

My final ruin then declare 1 ” 

It is bapause Mephistopheles fails to give him this self-satisfacUott 
* Bayard Taylor's tianh 
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or to absorb his being in the deBSUtes he provides, that the 
compact comes to nothing. When, at last, Faust cries to the 
passing moment to remain, it is because he has forgotten self in 
enthusiasm for a great and beneficent work, in a state of mind the 
very antithesis of all that Mephistopheles represents. In the 
old Faust-books, Faust had been given plenty of opportunity 
for repentance, but the inducements had been no higher than 
the exhibition of a throne in heaven on the one hand and the tor¬ 
tures of hell on the other. Goethe’s Faust, for all its Christian 
setting, departs widely from this orthodox standpoint. Faust 
shows no signs of “ repentance ”; he simply emerges by the 
innate force of his character from a lower into a higher state. 
The triumph, foretold by “ the Lord ” in the opening scene, 
was inevitable from the first, since, though 
“ ' Man errs so lonft as he is striving, 

A good man through obscurest aspiration 
Is over conscious of the one true way.’" 

A man, in short, must be judged not by the sins and follies which 
may be but accidents of his career, but by the character which is 
its essential outcome. 

This idea, which inspired also the kindred theme of Browning’s 
Paracelsus, is the main development introduced by Goethe 
into the Faust legend. The episode of Gretchen, for all its tragic 
interest, does not belong to the legend at all; and it is difficult 
to deny the pertinency of Charles Lamb’s criticism, “ What has 
Margaret to do with Faust } ” Yet in spite of all that may be 
said of the irrelevancies, and of the discussions of themes of 
merely ephemeral interest, with which Goethe overloaded 
especially the second part of the poem, his Faust remains for the 
modern world the final form of the legend out of which it grew, 
the magnificent expression of tlie broad humanism which, even 
in spheres accounted orthodox, has tended to replace the peculiar 
sludium theologicum which inspired the early Paust-books. 

See Karl Engel, Zusammenstellung tier Faust - Schriften vom i6. 
Jahrhundert bis Mitte 1SS4 —a second edition of the liibliotheca 
Faustiana (1874)—(Oldenburg, rSSj), a complete bibliography of ali 
published matter concerned, even somewhat remotely, with Faust; 
Goe.the's Faust, with introduction and notes by K. J. SchrSer 
(2nd ed., Heilbronn, 18S6); Cart Kiesewetter, Faust in der Geschichte 
and Tradition (Leipzig, 1803). The last book, besides being a critical 
study of the material for the historical and legendary story of 
Faust, aims at estimating tlie relation of the Faust-legend to tlic 
whole subject of occultism, ancient and modem. It is a mine of 
information on necromancy and its kindred subjects, as well 
as on eminent tlicurgists, wizards, crystal - gazers and the like of 
aU ages. (W. A. P ) 

FAUSTINi^ ANNIA GALESIA, the younger, daughter of 
Antoninus Pius, and wife of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. She 
is accused by Dio Cassius and Capitolinus of gross profligacy, 
and was reputed to have instigated the revolt of Avidius Cassius 
against her husband. She died in 175 or 176 (so Qinton, Fasti 
rom.) at Halala, near Mount Taurus, in Cappadocia, whither she 
had accompanied Aurelius. Charitable schools for orphan girls 
(hence called Faustinianae) were founded in her honour, like 
those established by her father Antoninus in honour of his wife, 
the elder Faustina. Her statue was placed in the temple of 
Venus, and she was numbered among the tutelary deities of Rome. 
From the fact that Aurelius was always devoted to her and was 
heartbroken at her death, it has been inferred that the unfavour¬ 
able estimate of the historians is prejudiced or at least mistaken. 

See Capilolimis, Marcus Aurelius ; Dio Cassius bexi. 22, Ixxiv. 3 ; 
E. Renan, in Milanges d'histoire et des voyages, 269-195. 

FAVARA, a town of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, 5 m. E. 
of Girgenti by road. Pop. (1901) 20,398. It possesses a fine 
castle of the Chiaramonte family, erected in 1280. The town 
has a considerable agricultural trade, and there are sulphur and 
other mines in the neighbourhood. 

FAVART, CHARLES SIMON (1710-1792), French dramatist, 
was born in Paris on the 13th of November 1710, the son of a 
pastry-cook. He was educated at the college of Louis-le-Grand, 
and after his father’s death carried on the business for a time. 
His first success in literature was La France dilivree par la 
Pucelle d’Orliarts, a poem which obtained a prize of the Ac^6mie 
des Jeux Floraux. After the production of his first vaudeville, 
Les Deux /umelles (1734), circumstances enabled him to relinquish 
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business and devtrte himself entirely to Hie drama. He provided 
many pieces anonymously for the lesser theatres, and first put 
his name trf La Chereheuse iP,esprit, which was produced in 1741. 
Among his most successful works were Annette Lssbin, Le 
Coq du village (1743), Ninette d la eour (1753), Les Trois Stdtanes 
(i76i)and L’Anglais d Bordeaux (1763). Fayart became director 
of the 0 p 6 ra Comique, and in 1745 married Makie Justine 
BbnoIte Duroncbeay (1727-1772), a beautiful young dancer, 
singer and actress, Who as “ Mile QiwtiUy ” had made a success¬ 
ful d£but the year before. By their united talents and labours 
the Op^ra Comique rose to su(^ a height of success that it aroused 
the j^ousy of the rival Comidie Italienne and was suj^ressed. 
Favart, left thus without resources, accepted the proposal of 
Maurice de Saxe, and undertook the direction of a troupe of 
comedians which was to accompany his army into Flanders. 
It was part of his duty to compose frran time to time impromptu 
verses on the events of the campaign, amusing and stimulating 
the spirits of the men. So popular were Favart and his troupe 
that the enemy became desirous of hearing his company and shy¬ 
ing his services, and permission was given to gratify them, battles 
and comedies thus curiously alternating with each other. But 
the marshal, who was an admirer of Mme Favart, began to perse¬ 
cute her with his attentions. To escape him she went to Paris, 
and the wrath of Saxe fell upon the husband. A lettre de cachet 
was issued against him, but he fled to Strassburfijmd found 
concealment in a cellar. Mme Favart meanwhile had been 
established by the marshal in a house at Vaugirard ; but as she 
proved a fickle mistress she was suddenly arrested and confined 
in a convent, where she was brought to unconditional surrender 
in the beginning of 1750. Before the year was out the marshal 
died, and Mme Favart reappeared at the Com^die Italienne, 
where for twenty years she was the favourite actress. To her is 
largely due the beginnings of the change in this theatre to perform¬ 
ances of a lyric type adapted from Italian models, which developed 
later into the genuine French comic opera. She was also a bold 
reformer in matters of stage costume, playing the peasant with 
bore arms, in wooden shoes and linen dress,and not,as heretofore, 
in court costume with enormous hoops, diamonds and long white 
kid gloves. With her husband, and other authors, she collabor¬ 
ated in a numlier of successful pieces, and one— La Fiile mol gardie 
—she produced alone. 

Favart survived his wife twenty years. After the marshal’s 
death in 1750 he had returned to Paris, and resumed his pursuits 
as a dramatist. It was at this time that the abb6 de Voisenon 
became intimate with him and took part in his labours, to what 
extent is uncertain. He had grown nearly blind in his last 
days, and died in Paris on the 12th of May 1792. His plays 
have been several times republished in various editions and 
selections (1763-1772, 12 vols.; 1810, 3 vols.; 1813; 1853). 
His correspondence (1759-1763) with Count Durazzo, director 
of theatres at Vienna, was published in 1808 as Mimoires et 
correspondance litteraire, dramatique et anecdotique de C. S. Favart. 
It furnishes valuable information on the state of the literary and 
theatrical worlds in the i8th century. 

Favart’s second son, Charles Nicolas Joseph Justin Favart 
(1749-1806), was an actor of moderate talent at the Commie 
Franjaise for fifteen years. He wrote a number of successful 
plays i—LeDiable boiteux (1782), T.eMariagesingulier{i'jBj)and, 
with his father, La VieiUesse d’Annette ^1791). His son Antoine 
Pierre Charles Favart (1780-1867) was m the diplomatic service, 
and assisted in editing his grandfather’s memoirs; he was a 
playwright and painter as well, 

FAVERBHAM, a market town and river-port, member of the 
Cincjue Port of Dover, and municipal borough in the Faversham 
parliamentary division of Kent, England, on a creek of the Swale, 
9 m. W.N.W. of Canterbury on the South-Eastern & Chatham 
railway. Pop. (1901) 11,290, Hie church of St Mary of Charity, 
restor^ by Sir (j. G. Scott in 1874, is of Early English archi¬ 
tecture, and has some remains on one of the columns of frescoes 
of the same period, while the 14th-century paintings in the 
chancel are in better preservation. Some of the brasses are Very 
fine, and there is one commemorating King Stephen, as well os 
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a tomb caid to be bis. He buried at t&e id^y he launded 
hen, of which only a wall and the foundations below ground 
remain. At flavinjtton, close to Favershata, there ite remains, 
ineotpomted .<n a residence, of the clotsters and other parts of 
a Benedictino priory founded' in 1135. Faversham has a free- 
grammar sc^iool feeindcd in 1517' aiM remcived to iu present 
site in 58771. Jhvershaiiiii Creek is tlasd^able up to the town for 
vessets of 00a ttuiis. The shipping trade is considerable, chiefly 
in coal, timhev and agrkultii^ produce. The oyster fisheries 
are iofiottut, and are roaaaged'hy a veiy’ ancient gild, the Com* 
pany- ci IVte Dredgevinen! of the Hundred and Manor of Faver- 
sham. Brewing, 'brickmaking and the manodacture of cement 
are ako carried on, apd there are several large powder mills, in 
the vicinity’, 'i'ba town is gomcned by a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and te ceuncdliots. Area, 686 acies. 

There was ft Ramano-iHritish viUage on tlw' site of Favershain. 
The. town.. (Fauresfeld, Fa.vereshan3i) owed its; early importance 
to its situation as a port en the Swale, to the fertile country 
sunoutidftig it, and to the neighbourhood' of Watbng Street. 
In 81.1 it was culled the king’s tawc, and u vitenaponnt was 
held here under ./Cthelstan. In 1086 it 'was assessed as royal 
decoeane, aad a market wait held here at this. date. An abliey 
was built by Stephen in 1147, in which be and Matilda were 
buried. They bad endowed it with the manor and hundred of 
Faveisharn.; thisgramt caiued maay disputes between the abbot 
and naea of Faversham concerning the ahtnotfa yurkdiction. 
Faraisbaae was po;(ihaMy a membee of Dover front the cazlicst 
assooiatiioa of the Ctisgae Forts, certaipb’ os early as. Hettry IH., 
who in 1252 granted amoag other liberties of the Cinque Ports 
that Bit barona el Favershom. should plead only in bbepiway 
Court, bnl tea yvats btrr triutsfetred certain pleas ta the abbot’s, 
court. Ih this, reign also, the abbot appointed thC' mayor, but 
ftam the. reign oi Edward L be was elct^sd by the freemen and 
theft iftfttlled by the abbot. The corporation waa prescriptive, 
and a baUniote held in wasi attended 1^ & raityoi and 
twelve juratsi All the liberties of the Cwjue Ports were gtaottedi 
to the Allans. d'Favceshfltn. by Bd.wiud Lib i-joi, and confirmed! 
by Edward UL in 1365, and later roonardw. The guverniiig 
chacte-till 1633 was ^t of Henry VTIL, granted in 1345 and! 
cooftnacd by Edward VL 

FAVOBINUS (2nd centuiyA.D.), Greek sophist andpbilosojdher, 
douriafaedh dwing the reign of Hadems. A Gaul' b}' teb, he was 
a notiwti of Aoelate. (Arlsa), but.oB an early age begeo- his lifatbng' 
ttamh' tlwou^ (Veece, Itgdy and the Fust. His. extensive; 
koowledgft, aumbuMci witit ptet aratonkai powers, raised bimi 
to emiiienac batk in idhtna aad ia> Pioim With Piuiacciv wbo) 
dedikated tof him bis, toealSBe Hkpi tov iru^v, iodxpm, with, 
Hosodes Aitlicusj to whtm be bequMthed bis library at Rame^ 
wHh. Demetrius tb* Cynic,, CoBwh'ue Etoitto, Aulbs; Gellhis, 
and wish Hadriaa himseK, fce kwed on- intjamte tenna.; his greafl. 
rivali whom lie viohaftly attawked in bis. later years, waa.Poifflmon, 
of Smyrna. It was Favorimis who, on.being stleosed' by Kadnaic 
in an asgumeni: in which the sophist mighd eosdy hamo refutted 
his adversary, subsequently explained' that ft was ftolisfc to 
criticize the Ijsgnt’ of dm maater of thirty legioca,. Whes. tb^ 
serale Athenians, feigning to share tte emperorls dispiiiasiure 
vffehi the sophist, pulfed dowse u statue which they had ecectedl 
to himi Favorinus remarked' that if only Socraites alac bBd-hsvIa' 
statitfl ftt Atfiena, be might have been spared the- hetateeJa Of 
the very numerous works of Faworiaus we possess onij? ft few; 
fragmantsi (uolesa the Ko^K^tamk Ao'yoe attributed: 'bit his 
tutor Dio Chrysostom is by him), ppesflrvejJi by Aldus GflUius, 
Diogenes Laiftrtijjs>. Fhilcwtratu#, and SBidaa,, the- aecQodl of 
whom borrows from his Dai'rofiiunf. itrropai {gBisoeBanmwfi 
history;); and hia, *(inemoira)i As. a fdiilftwpher, 
FftwoBiiiVS belongied t» the.soi^ical schoolhis most'iiopnrtaatt 
■workiu this cenneKioai appeitrs, t® have bran- nvg/wwwot rpinw 
(the Pyijtta«e*n Tropes) m, ten.books, in which ho. enriaarours 
to shoW' tija* tiw:_ae%jds ofi Fynb®. were useful fpi those- 'wiio 
iatendad. to pmetise in the laiw-counts. 

See PbUostratoa, Vila*’sophisianmt u S,; Stiidas, s.h.,; frsgft 
in C, t^Miillar, Fwg, W«<.,Graw. UL,4,;. monographs t, Legfe 
I1900); T. Cokrtteutt (1903) , 


I FAVBAS^ THOUAfl itt liAHY, Mauquis os (1744x1790), 

I French toyalist, was born oa the 26th of March 17^, at Blois. 

: He bdonged to. a ptmr faamily whose -nability dat^'from the 
i2th tentury. At seventeen he -was a captain of dragoons, 
and saw some service in the closing campaigns of the Seven 
Years* War. In 1772 be became first lieutenant of the Swiss 
guards cif the count of Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.). 
Unable to meet the expenses of. bis. lank^ which was equivalent 
to the grade of colonel in the army, he retired in rjf^. He. 
married in 1776 Victoria Hedwig Caroline, princess of Antoalt- 
Bornburg-Schaujntairg, whose mntfaer, deserted by her hu.shatid 
Prince 'Carl Ludwig in 1744, had found refuge with her daughter 
in the; house of Marshal Sonhise. After his marrihgo he went to 
Vienna to press the restihttioa of bis wife’s rights, and s)3ent 
.some time in Warsaw, In 1787 he was. anttxwnied to raise a 
patriotic legion, to help the Dutch against the stadthokler 
William IV. and' hi-S Prus.sian alKes. Returning to Paris at the 
outbreak of the Revohjtfon, be became implicated in schemes- 
for the escape of Louis XVI. from Parfe and the dominance of 
the National Assembly. He w'as commissioned by the count 
of ProsTnec through one of his gentlemen, the comte de la 
Chfttre, to negotiate a loan of twnmillion francs from the bankers 
Scbaumel and Sartorms. Favras took into ht.s confidence 
certain officers by wtwm- he was hetras'ed ; and, with bis wife, 
lie was arrested on Christmas Eve 17^ and imprisoned in the 
Abbaw. A fortnight Ibter they were separated, Farms being 
removed to the ChStelet. It was stated in a lea-flet circulated 
throvigliacit Paris that Farras had organired a plot of which 
the- count of Tbswence -was the moving spirit. A force of 3o,ctoo 
was to lie rafsed'. La Fayette antf Ifeilfy, the mayor of Paris, 
were to he assassinated, and Paris was to he- starved' into sub- 
missiem by cutting^ off supplies. The count' hastened puhlicly 
to disavow Favras m a- speech delivered before the cninmane o"f 
Paris and fti- a letter to the National ;\ssembly, although, there is 
no ravsonable doubt 4 liis. complicity in the pto that did exist. 
I'D the cDisrse' of a trial u£ fteariy two months’ dunatwn the 
witnesses disagreed, and even the editor of the Whahttions de 
Pnris (No. jp) adbiitted that the evidence iras. insufficient; 

I hut ati arnied attemi|[;)t of the Royalists, ott the. Clihtelet on. the 
I 26tik of Jflmeanf, winch was defeated by La Bnyottie; tmaed the, 
suspicious temper of the Parisian.^ to fury, and on the rSfh- of 
February r79o, in spite of the courageous defence of his counsel,, 
Fiiyras was condbmnecr to be hanged. He refused" to give any 
; iiiformationi of the alleged.plut^ a«d tke-seitamft was caetitid out 
I outlie Place de Grhve the next day, ta the delight oFthe populacei 
; since it was the fkst instonee when no distinction, i* the raotlc; 
I of exeeutiem was albwed hetwciai nuble and commoner- Faveas. 
was generally rcgjirded aa a martyr to his refusal, ta implicate 
tile count of Provence, and Madame de Favras was pmsiaaed 
by I,()uis.,X^T. .Ske Ifefi Ftan.ee, and hen son Charles, de Favras. 
.served in tbs Austmn. asid the Russian armies. He received an 
allowance from Louis XV 7 II. Her daughter Caroline married 
Riidiget, Freiherr voaStjJFried Ralinic, in 1805. 

The official' dossier of Favras’s. trial for high treason against 
tlie nation disappeared from, the Chatelet, but. its. substance 
is preserved, in the papers of a clerk, 

Bibuoorapjit_ Fan particulaos se-e A, Tuetr.y, ghiiral 

dcs iourur, tnanuecritxs I'kistoire de. Raris ptniiant la. Hivalution 
P'raneaise (vol-.i., rSvp, pp. 173-177)M.. Xsaraeuj;, Ati/. ie.l‘hisimn-. 
de Paris pendant la ReOulution Franfuise (vol i, pp, iSgp). 

Mis broUicr, M. Sftlly du Cornv6tc, published a RrL'moirr.,ju5tihcati] in 
1790 and a Juetffiriitimt ia I70t. St-e also a- memoir by fciuard, 
Frelherc'v; StiUtDcdiSatemc fVienna, 1881), and an article by Alaxia 
de Vaton in ttio Pevueidesideuitimondes (istk June 1831),. 

FAVRB, JEAN ALPHONSE' (n8r5.-i89o.), Swiss gaologist, 
was bonii at Genava on- tb« jrst- of Macetk- ■ Hit wax ftri 
many yeats.profcssor of geology'in the academy at Geneva, and' 
afterwardk president of the- Fkdeital Uommission with charge 
of the geological; map of Switzerland. One of his earliest papers 
■ was 6>H tke Anthrmsites of ' th» Alps- (*8411), and later he gawa 
spaoiai. attention to tiw ge^ogy of Savoy and of M'emt Blanc; 
and; td! the ancient gladdi phemmena of those Alpine regibne. 
His. elucidation of the geobgicol structure demonstrated that' 
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oet>«aiA attOtMtous occufMaq^ of ieuiki wt^e due to^repewted 
iiitqtiMdihg> td tbA-KMtt 'ind tq complicated «vevtliBii9t>ia^^ 
In i86r Ke'pUbiiiihed Rtchtnches geologigtus dors Its. patties 
de h Sasoit, du Piimvnt et de ia Sttisft voisimt du idegd BLatu, 
He died at) Geneva in June 1S90, 

’ Hft) son Ernest Favre (b> 184^) has wnhCtn on.tbe palbeon^ 
tology and geology of Galicia, Savoy aiui die Fniwivg Alps, 
and'of the <^AKa 8 us and Crimea. 

FAVni, jmSB CIAVDS OASBiBL. (iSoqr^iBfaX 
statesman, was bem at Lyons on the sist of Maroh 1809, and 
began his career as an advocate. From llie time of the revolu¬ 
tion of he openly declared himself a tspuhlii^ and in 
political trials hfr seiacn the c^pertunity to eKpnss. his. opinions 
After the revolution of 1848 he was ^oted tteputy fbr Lyons, 
to. the ConstitueRt Assembly, whore he sat ameeg tkei moderate 
repuMicans, voting' against the soeialists. When. Louis Hr peleoo 
was elected President of France, Favre made himself canspioutHis 

his opposition-, and om the ondof- Becanttbe* he'tried with 
Victor Hugo and others, to organise an armed resistance in the 
streets of Paris. After die coupd’itai bo withdnew from politics, 
resumed his profession, and distinguished himself li^ bisidsisooe 
of Felice Osini, tihc perpetrate* the attack: against tiiw life 
of Napoleon HI-. In 1 9 y 8 he was elected deputy foe Paris, atid 
was one of the “ Five " who gave- the signal for the lepublican. 
opporitien to the- Empire. In. 1863' he became the head of his 
party, and delivered a number of addressesdanounciog the Mexi¬ 
can expedition and' the occupation of ftome. These addresses, 
eloquent, clear and incisive, won. him a seat in the French 
Academy in 1867. With Tliiers he opposed the declaiatian of 
war against Prussia in 1870, and> at the news of the defeat of 
Napoleon III. at Sedan he demanded from the Legislative 
.-Assembly the deposition- of the emperor, in the govMtuoent of 
National Ilefence he became vice-president undot Genctiai.'i'eochu, 
and minister of foreign affairs, with the-onerous task- of negotiat¬ 
ing peace with victorious Germany. Hc-provedito be lessiadooit 
as a diplomat than he had been as an onator, aadi oommitted 
several irreparable blunders. His famous statoment on the 
bth of September 1870 that he “ would not yield to Germany 
an inch of territory nor a single stone of the fortresses.” was a 
piece of oratory which Bismarck met on the iqth by his deckcu- 
tion to Favre that the cession of Alsace and of Lorcoiino was the 
indispensable condition of peace. He also made. tbe< mistake 
of not having an assembly elected which would hove more tegular 
powers tlian the government of National Defence, arebof opposing 
the removal of the government from Paris during the siege. In 
the peace negotiations he allowed Bismarck to. get the. better 
of him, and arranged for the armistice' of the. aSth of Jiune 1871 
without knowing the situation of the amiieSj anJj without 
consulting the government at Bordeaux. By a giavc oversight 
he neglected to inform. Gaiwbetta that the atmy of the East 
(80,000 men) was not included in the airoistice, and it was thus 
obliged to retreat to neutral territory. He gave. no. proof what¬ 
ever of diplomatic skill in the nogotiatione fbr the twaty, of Fmtnk- 
fort, and it wns Bismarck who imposedi alli the conditions. He 
withdrew from the ministry, discredited, on the sad' of August 
1871, but remained in tile chamber of deputies. Ekcted senator 
on the 30th of Jajutary 1876, he cc«itin««»d to support the.g0vem- 
ment of the republic against the reactionary opposition, until his 
death on the 20th of-jMiuary r88o. 

His works include many speeches and addresses, notably 
La Liberti- de la PHsfte- (1849)1 Defense dt h'. Otum (1866.), 
Diseours de ritepfion d 1 ‘ iradi^me franfaise (186&), IXseouns sw 
la liberie iniSrieure (1869). Pn la Gimmnmnent de ta Dipense 
NoHtmale, 3 vol.s., he'Bxplaided' liis rdle in 1870-18711. 

After his death his feunily published his spieeches, in. 8 voiatties. 

See G. Hanotaux, Hieloire de la Franca eonlemporaine (1903, Sta .); 
■IsoE. Benolt-Levy, Jules Favre 

f!AV'WSt(Lat. for honeycomb), a disoaee of the scrip, bat'occur¬ 
ring occasionally on any part of the .skin, and even at times on 
mucous membranes. The uncomplicated appearanoe is that 
of a number of yellowish, circular, cupwhaped enists (soutala) 
grouped in patches like a piece of honeycomb^ each about the 


size of: a pm, wtitlt a heic projectiog; in the centeer, ThMp 
ineemmin-simiunid booome'Ctnsted.bvei!, eD'thpt tfteit^sactRirri 
istic Ittfentean only he::8oe>l.dbundithe ot^^qf scia^>. Qrgii^h 
conteDUBSi tel take: pfeco. itr -aovecril cMntlie,.. trim -scabi <K>d 
soutulum amc> awaji,. « shining- harci pp|fi)i desfiUtte 

of htir. The damse is easasfeiail|t (^onict fromt.teA .to 

twenty jKaiB. 1st ik csttsed hy Ihn gtowrikof » hmgMSi. wd 
pathologicrily h-. tbk reaction of thfr.lijsstt.ee to-thg-growti^. Jit 
iwae the- &st dhtaso iro whfeh n fungiiift .wm diswvwied-^y 
J. lu Sthscialtfs in tAjgti the discoyetiyrwse.puMishcsftinsa brief 
note, ofi timaliy bnesi in Aftilkrre for- that yeaejp. 82.), 
the fungus, havispg beett subs^uently named bp Kemajc 
AcAomou- SahMtinn aftec its, dtsooveoei. The. ari^rioB consis«4 
of slender, myreliri: threadsi matted together}; bearing ovri, 
nuoleaked) goniiria; either fnec .or Jointed. Thie would 

appeal to.- enter tbrough the unbrokeft eutaneoue suofeces.bnd 
to. geeminate 0102% ia and< around, the- hriR-fellicl« «ind. sotoe- 
times- in the shaft of the hair; Ini 18921 two other species of itbe 
fungus: were described- by P. G. Uiwa and Fwurifc Ae S-aum 
gnswM} giving ri«. to. ^yrihriyrilaw scutolfr, end. the, ftms 
iidphuMus aletUfti, muriag: sulphur-yeHow seHtula of » sapid 
growth. Farvus. is cuenmoneet among the peesefi Jjawsi of, Hussia, 
Polaod} Hungaey, Galiciai and. the Beet,, and- asaopg; the 
same class, of MalicauBBcdans ia, Turioey,, Asia MinoB,, Syria, 
Betsiai, Kgyp-t, Algiers} Ac. It is- nwt rare- the southern depirir 
memts of. France, in some- paete of Italy, apdi in SQBtlaiad., It 
is. spraad hy contagion, usually fiiom caAs, often, however, fconi 
mice, fowls, or dogs. Lack of personal, eleanliness. k. an almpet 
necessary factor in iilis (le\!elopfnen.t), but any one in delicate 
health, especially if su&ring. from phthkiS} seems espeelrily 
liable to. contract it. Before treatment can be- begun, the scabs 
must be removed by means' of carbolked oil, and the bead 
Uioraughly oksnsed with soft soap. The cure- is then thought 
about by the judictous use o£ pararitioidsa If the arils ore 
afiectod, avukioni will probably be needled before the disease con 
be reached 

EAWflSTTi HEMAV (1833'-hrigUsh, polibickan andi 
eennomiat, was bt«n at Salisbuo' on, the of August ib33. 
His fetfaer, Wilham; Fawcett, a native of Kirkby Lonsdris,. in 
Westmorland} started life as a dcaiper's assistant at Salkbury, 
opened a draper’s shop on his own account in the Hwket-plaoe 
there in. iges, macried a.seUcitMHr’s daughter of the city, became 
a pnominent local mai)} took a fann, developed his-north-countiy 
sporting instincts, and displayed his shrewdn^s by successful 
speculations.io Cornish mining.. Hk second son, Hen^, kilnrited 
a full measure of hk shrewdness, along wHh his mwcullne energy, 
hk steaiglitforwardness, his perseverance- aod, his fondness for 
fishing.. The father was active in electioneering: matters, and hk 
wife was an ardent refonnen Henry Fawcett won educated 
locally and at King’s, College school, London,, and! proceeded 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge^ ia October 2852, migtwtwg to 1853 
to Trinity Halt He was, seventh wrangtee to lAyh, *ml was 
elected to a fellowship at his college. 

He had already attained some prominence! as aa omter at 
the Cambridge Union. Batooe he left; school he- had' formed 
the ambittoni of entering parliament, and}, beto® a peor man, he 
resolved to approach the House of Commons. tWoqgh a career 
at the bar. FLe badalready entered Lincolo’s-Ian, Hteiprospects, 
however, were shattered by a calamity wbkhi bef^ him in 
September 1858, when two. stray pellets from his.fetliier’s fowling- 
piece passed through the glasses he was wearing and- bttoiled 
him for life. Within ten minutes after hk accident he.hadr mode 
up hk mtod, “ to stick to- lus rid. pursuits os. much as poaririh.” 
He kept up all recraatkms contributing to the enjoymeRt of life ; 
he fished, rowed, skated, took abruadant! wfdtoa® arri horse 
exercise, and leacnt to. jriay carda with marimd p«^. Soon 
after hk accident he etoahlkhed' lik. hatidqnAntera at Trinity 
HaU} Cambridge, entered cordially into tbs; sei^ 1 ^ of the 
college, and came to bcTegardod-by. many as k typical-Canritridge 
mam He gave up mathematics (&>r whiifii he haa Uttle aptriude), 
and spsciriiized' nv pohtaeal eoonomgi .He paid-compArativriy 
Ifttfe- attention to. economic htotoiy}, but he was in: tfiie;jRato a 
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devout believer in economic theory, as represented by Ricardo 
and his school. The later philosophy of tiw subject he believed 
to be summed up in one book, Mill’s Principles of Peliliced 
Beenomy, whiph he regarded as the indisprasable “ vade mecum ” 
of every politician. He was not a great reader, and Mill probably 
never had a serious rival in his regard, though he was much 
impressed by Buckle’s History of Civilization and Darwin’s 
Origin of Species when they severally appeared. He made a 
great impression in 1859 with a paper at the British Association, 
and he soon became a familiar figure there and at various lecture 
lialls in the north as an eKponent of orthodox economic theory. 
Of the sincerity of his faith he gave the strongest evidence 
by his desire at all times to give a practical application to his 
views and submit them to the test of experiment. Among 
Mill’s disciples he was, no doubt, far inferior as an economic 
thinker to Coimes, but as a popularizer of the system and a 
demonstrator of its principles by concrete examples he had no 
rival. His power of exposition was illustrated in his Manual of 
Political Economy (1863), of which in twenty years as many as 
20,000 copies were sold. Alexander Macmillan had suggested 
the book, and it appeared just in time to serve as a credential, 
when, in the autumn of 1863, Fawcett stood and was elected 
for the Chair of Political Economy at C^bridge. The appoint¬ 
ment attached him permanently to Cambridge, gave him an 
income, and showed that he was competent to discharge duties 
from whicTT a blind man is often considered to be debarred. 
He was already a member of the Political Economy Club, and 
was becoming well known in political circles as an advanced 
Radical. In January 1863, after a spirited though abortive 
attempt in Southwark, he was only narrowly beaten fur the 
borough of Cambridge. Early in 1864 he was adopted as one 
of the Liberal candidates at Brighton, and at the general election 
of 1865 he was elected by a large majority. Shortly after his 
alection he became engaged to Millicent, daughter of Mf Newson 
Garrett of Aldeburgh, Suffolk, and in 1867 he was married. 
Mrs Fawcett (b. 1847) became well known fur her social and 
literary work, and especially as an advocate, in the press and 
on the platform, of women’s suffrage and the higher education 
and independent employment of women. And after her husband’s 
death, as well as during his lifetime, she was a prominent lc.''.der 
in these movements. 

Fawcett entered p>arliament just in time to see the close of 
Palmerston’s career and to hail the adoption by Gladstone of 
a programme of reform to which most of the laissez-faire 
economists gave assent. He was soon, known as a forcible 
speaker, and quickly overcame the imputation that he was 
academic and doctrinaire, though it is true that a certain 
monotony in delivery often gave a slightly too didactic tone to 
his discourses. But it was as the uncompromising critic of the 
political shifts and expedients of his leaders that he attracted 
most attention. He constantly insisted upon the right of 
exercising private judgment, and he especially devotedAimsclf 
to the defence of causes which, as he thought, were neglected 
both by his official leaders and by his Radical comrades. Re¬ 
elected for Brighton to the parliament of 1868-1874, he greatly 
hampered the government by his persistence in urging tlft 
abolition of clerical fellowships and the payment of election 
expenses out of the rates, and by opposing the" “ permissive 
compulsion ” clauses of the Elementary Education Bill, and the 
exclusion of agricultural children from the scope of the act. 
His hatred of weak concessions made him the terror of parlia¬ 
mentary wirepullers, and in 1871 he was not undeservedly spoken 
of in The Times os the most “ thorough Radical now in the House.” 
His liberal ideals were further shocked by the methods by 
which Gladstone achieved the abolition of Army Purchase. 
His disgust at the supineness of the cabinet in dealing with the 
problems of Indian finance and the growing evil of Commons 
Enclosures were added to the catalogue of grievances which 
Fawcett drew up in a powerful article, “ On the Present Position 
of the Government,” in the Fortnightly Review for November 
1871. In 1867 he had opposed the expenses of a ball given to 
the saltan at the India office being charged upon the Indian 


bu(^. In 1870 he. similarly opposed the taxation uf 
Indian revenue with the cost of presents distributed by the duke 
of Edinburgh in India. In 1871 he went alone into the lobby 
to vote against the dowry granted to the princess Louise. The 
soundness of his principles was not impeached, but his leaders 
looked askance at him, and from 1871 he was severely shunned • 
by the government whips. Their suspicion was justified when 
in 1873 Fawcett took a leading share in opposing Gladstone’s 
scheme for university education in Ireland as too denominational, 
and so contributed largely to a conclusive defeat of the Gladstone 
ministry. 

From 1869 to 1880 Fawcett concentrated his energies upon 
two important subjects which had not hitherto been deemed 
worthy of serious parliamentary attention. The first of these 
was the preservation of commons, especially those near large 
towns; and the second was the responsibility of the British 
government for the amendment of Indian finance. In both 
cases the success whicli he obtained exhibited the sterling sense 
and shrewdness which made up such a great part of Fawcett’s 
character. In the first case Fawcett’s great triumph was the 
enforcement of the general principle that each annual Enclosure 
Act must be scrutinized by parliament and judged in the light 
of its conformity to the interests of the community at large. 
Probably no one did more than he did to prevent the disafforesta¬ 
tion of Epping Forest and of the New Forest. From 1869 he 
regularly attended the meetings of the Commons Preservation 
Society, and he remained to the end one of its staunchest sup¬ 
porters. His intervention in the matter of Indian finance, 
which gained him the sobriquet of the “ member for India,” 
led to no definite legislative achievements, but it called forth 
the test energies of his mind and helped to rouse an apathetic 
and ignorant public to its duties and responsibilities. Fawcett 
was defeated at Brighton in February 1874, Two months 
later, however, lie was elected for Hackney, and retained the 
scat during his life. He was promptly replaced on the Indian 
Finance Committee, and continued his searching inquiries with 
a view to promote a stricter economy in the Indian budget, and 
a more effective responsibility in the management of Indian 
accounts. 

As an opponent of the Disraeli government (1874-1880) 
Fawcett came more into line with the liberal leaders. In foreign 
politics he gave a general adhesion to Gladstone's views, but he 
continued to devote much attention to Indian matters, and it 
was during this period that he produced two of his best publica¬ 
tions. His Free Trade and Protection (1878) illustrated his 
continued loyalty to Cobdenite ideas. At the .same time his 
admiration for Palmerston and his repugnance to schemes of 
Home Rule show that he was not by any means a peace-at-any- 
price man. He thought that the Cobdenites had deserved well 
of their country, but he always maintained that their foreign 
politics were biased to excess by purely commercial considera¬ 
tions. As befitted a writer whose linguistic gifts were of the ' 
slenderest, Fawcett’s English was a sound homespun, clear and 
unpretentious. In a vigorous employment of the vernacular 
he approached Cobbett, w'hose writing he justly admired. 
The second publication was his Iridian Finance (1880), three 
essays reprinted from the Nineteenth Century, with an intro¬ 
duction and appendix. When the Literal party returned to 
power in 1880 Gladstone offered Fawcett.a place in the new 
government as postmaster-general (without a seat in the cabinet). 
On Egyptian and other questions of foreign policy Fawcett was 
often far from being in full harmony witli his leaders, but his 
position in the government naturally enforced reserve. He was, 
moreover, fully absorbed by his new administrative functions. 

He gained the sympathy of a class which he had hitherto done 
little to conciliate, that of public officials, and he showed himsetf 
a most capable head of a public department. To his readiness 
in adopting suggestions, and his determination to push business 
through instep of allowing it to remain permanently in the 
stage of preparation and circumlocution, the public is mainly 
indebted for five substantial postal reforms :-^i) The parcels 
post, (2) po.stal orders, (3) sixpenny telegrams, (4) the banking 
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of smaU nvings by means of stamps, (5) increased facilities for 
life insurance and annuities. In connexion with these last tvro 
improvements Fawcett, in 1880, with the assistance of Mr James 
(ardin, took great pains in drawing up a small pamphlet called 
Aids to Thrift, of which over a million copies were circulated 
gratis, A very useful minor innovation of his provided for the 
announcement on every pillar-box of the time of the “ next 
collection.” In the post office, as elsewhere, he was a strong 
advocate of the employment of women. Proportional representa¬ 
tion and the extension of franchise to women were both political 
doctrines which he adopted very early in his career, and never 
abandoned. Honours were showered upon him during his later 
years. He was made an honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, a fellow 
of the Koyal Society, and was in 1883 elected lord rector of 
Glasgow University. But the stress of departmental work soon 
began to tell upon his health. In the autumn of i88z he had a 
sharp attack of diphtheria complicated by typhoid, from which 
he never properly recovered. He resumed his activities, but on 
the 6th of November 1884 he succumbed at Cambridge to an 
attack of congestion of the lungs. He was buried in Trump- 
ington churchyard, near Cambridge, and to his memory were 
erected a monument in Westminster Abbey, a statue in Salis¬ 
bury market-place, and a drinking fountain on the Thames em¬ 
bankment. 

In economic matters Fawcett's position can best be described 
as transitional. He believed in co-operation almost os a panacea. 
In other matters he clung to the old laisses-faire theorists, and 
was a strong anti-socialist, with serious doubts about free 
education, though he supported the Factory Acts and wished 
their extension to agriculture. Apparent inconsistencies were 
harmonized to a great extent by his dominating anxiety to 
increase the well-being of the poor. One of his noblest traits 
was his kindliness and genuine affection for the humble and 
oppressed, country labourers and the like, for whom his sympathies 
seemed always on the increase. Another was his disposition to 
interest himself in and to befriend younger men. In the great 
affliction of his youth Fawcett bore himself with a fortitude 
which it would be difficult to parallel. The effect of his blindness 
was, as the event proved, the reverse of calamitous. It brought 
the great aim and purpose of his life to maturity at an earlier 
date than would otherwise have been possible, and it had a 
mellowing influence upon his character of an exceptional and 
beneficent kind. As a youth he was rough and canny, with a 
suspicion of harshness. The kindness evoked by his misfortune, 
a strongly reciprocated family affection, a growing capacity for 
making and keeping friends—these and other causes tended to 
ripen all that was best, and apparently that only, in a strong 
hut somewhat stern character. His acerbity passed away, and 
in later life was reserved exclusively for official witnesses before 
parliamentary committees. Frank, helpful, conscientious to a 
fault, a shrewd gossip, and a staunch friend, he was a man 
whom no one could help liking. Several of his letters to his father 
and mother at different periods of his career are presen’ed in 
Leslie Stephen’s admirable Life (1885), and show a goodness 
(d heart, together with a homely simplicity of nature, which 
is most touching. In appearance Fawcett was gaunt and 
tall, over 6 ft. ,3 in. in height, large of bone, and massive 
in limb. (T. Se.) 

FAWCETT, JOHN (1768-1837), English actor and playwright, 
was born on the 39th of August 1768, the son of an actor of the 
same name (d. 1793). At the age of eighteen he ran away from 
school and appeared at Margate as Courtall in The Belle's 
Stratagem ; afterwards he joined Tate Wilkinson’s company 
and turned from tragedy to low comedy parts. In 1791 he 
appeared at Covent Garden, and in 1794 at the Haymarket. 
Colman, then manager of that house, wrote a number of parts 
designed to suit his talents, and two of Fawcett’s greatest 
successes were as Dr. Pangloss in The Heir at Lcem (1797) and as 
Dr Ollapod in The Poor Gentleman (1798). He retired from 
the stage in 1830. 

FAWKES, FRANCIS (r73o-i777), English poet and divine, 
was bom at Warmsworth, near Doncaster, Yorkshire, wrherc 
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his father was rector, and was bwtized on the 4th of April 1730. 
After studying at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he ^aduated 
M.A. in 174;, he took holy orders, and was sucoeesivdy curate 
of Bramham, curate of Croydon, vicar of Orpingtoi|, and rector 
of Hayes, and finally was made one of the chaplains to the princess 
of W^es. His first publication is said to have been Bramham 
Park, a Poem, in 1745; a volume of poems and translations 
appeared in 1761; and Partridge Shooting, an eclogue, in 1764. 
His translations of the minor Greek poets—^Anacreon, Sappho, 
Bion and Moschus, Musaeus, Theocritus and Apollonius— ac¬ 
quired for him con^erable fame, but they are likely to be 
remembered than his fine song, “ Dear Tom, this brown jug, 
that now foams with mild ale.” Fawkes died on the 26th of 
August 1777. 

FAWKES, GUY (1370-1606), English “gunpowder plot” 
conspirator, son of Edward Fawkes of York, a member of a 
good Yorkshire family and advocate of the archbishop of York’s 
consistory court, was baptized at St Michael le Belfrey at York 
on the i6th of April 1370. His parents were Protestants, and 
he was educated at the free school at York, where, it is said, 
John and Christopher Wright and the Jesuit Tesimond alias 
Greenway, afterwards implicated in the conspiracy, were his 
schoolfellows. On his father’s death in 1379 he inherited his 
property. Soon afterwards his mother married, as her second 
husband, Dionis Baynbrigge of Scotton in Yorkshire, to which 
place the family removed. Fawkes’s stepfather wartonnected 
with many Roman Catholic families, and was probably a Roman 
Catholic himself, and Fawkes himself became a zealous adherent 
of the old faith. Soon after he had come of age he disposed of 
his property, and in 1393 went to Flanders and enlisted in the 
Spanish army, assisting at the capture of Calais by the Spanish 
in 1396 and gaining some military reputation. According to 
Father Greenway he was “ a man of great piety, of exemplary 
temperance, of mild and cheerful demeanour, an enemy of 
broils and disputes, a faitliful friend and remarkable for his 
punctual attendance upon religious observances,” while his 
society was “ sought by all the most distinguislied in the arch¬ 
duke’s camp for nobility and virtue.” He is described as “ tall, 
with brown hair and auburn beard.” 

In 1604 Thomas Winter, at the instance of Catesby, in whose 
mind the gunpowder plot had now taken definite shape, intro- 
t duced himself to Fawkes in Flanders, and as “ a confident 
I gentleman,” “ best able for this business,” brought him on to 
England as assistant in the conspiracy. Shortly afterwards 
he was initiated into the plot, after talcing an oath of secrecy, 
meeting Catesby, Thomas Winter, Thomas Percy and John 
Wright at a house behind St Clement’s (see Gunpowder Plot 
and Catesby, Robert).. Owing to the fact of his being unknown 
in London, to his exceptional courage and coolness, and probably 
to his experience in the wars and at sieges, the actual accomplish¬ 
ment of the design was entrusted to Fawkes, and when the house 
adjoining the parliament house was hired in Percy’s name, he 
took clmrge of it as Percy’s servant, under the name of Johnson. 
He acted as sentinel w'hile the others worked at the mine in 
December 1604, probably directing their operations, and on 
the discovery of the adjoining cellar, situated immediately 
beneath the House of Lords, he arranged in it the barrels of gun¬ 
powder, which he covered over with firewood and coals and with 
iron bars to increase the force of the explosion. When all was 
ready in May 1605 Fawkes was despatched to Flanders to 
acquaint Sir WDliam Stanley, the betrayer of Deventer, and the 
intriguer Owen with the plot. He returned in August and brought 
fresh gunpowder into the cellars to replace any which might 
be spoilt by damp. A slow match was prepared which would 
give him a quarter of an hour in which to escape from the ex¬ 
plosion. On Saturday, the 26th of October, Lord Monteagle 
(g.v.) received the mysterious letter which revealed the con¬ 
spiracy and of which the conspirators received information 
the following day. They, nevertheless, after some hesitation, 
hoping that the govenunent would despise the warning, deter¬ 
mined to proceed with their plans, and were encouraged in their 
resolution by Fawkes, who visited the cellar on the 30th and 
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reported that nothing hud ibeni moved or touched. He returned 
aoBCHtlingly’ to his lonel;f <Bnd perilous vigil on the 4th of 
November. On that day ^ earl of Suffolk; as lord (Aamberlain, 
visited the .vault, accompanied by Monteagle, remarked the 
quantity of faggots, and a.sked Fawkes, now described as “a very 
tall ami desperate fellmv,” who it was that rented the cellar. 
Percy's name, which I'awkes gave, aroused fresh suspicions 
and they retired to inform the king. At about ten o’clock Robert 
Keyes brought Fawkes from Percy a watch, that he might 
know how the an.xioui hours were passing, and very shordy 
afterwaeds he was arrested, and the gunpowder discovered, by 
Thomas Knvvotl, a Westminster magistrate. Fawkes was 
brought into the king's 'bedchamber, where the ministers had 
hastily assembled, at one o'clock. He maintained .au attitude 
of defiance and of “ Roman resolution,” smiled scornfully at 
his questioners, making no secret of his intentions, replied 
to the king, who asked why he would kill him, that the pope 
had e.xcommumcated him, that “ dangerous diseases require a 
desperate remedy,” adding fiercely to the Scottisli courtiers 
who surrounded him that “ one of his objects was to blow back 
the Scots into Scotland.” His only regret was the failure of 
the scheme. “ He carrieth himself,” writes Salisbury to Sir 
Charles Cornwallis, ambassador at Madrid, “ without any feare 
or perturbation . . . ; under all this action he is noe more 
dismayed, nay scarce any more troubled than if he was taken for 
a poor roofcery upon the highway,” declaring “ that he is ready 
to die, and rather wisheth 10,000 deaths, than willingly to accuse 
his master or any other.” He refu-sed stubbornly on the following 
days to give information concerning his accomplices; on the 
8th he gave a narrative of the plot, but it was not till the 9th, 
when the fugitive conspirators hod lieen taken at Holbeche, 
that torture could wring from him their names. His imperfect 
signature to his confession of this date, consisting only of his 
Christian name and written in a faint and trembling hand, is 
probably a ghastly testimony to the severity of the torture 

per gradus ai ima ”) which James hod ordered to be applied 
if he would not otherwise confess and the “ gentler tortures" 
were unavailing,—horrilile practice unrecognized by the law 
of England, but uiiually employed and justified at thb time in 
cases of trrcoson to obtain mformation. He was tried, together 
with the two Winters. John Grant, Ambrose Rokewood, Robert 
Keyes and Thomas Bates, before a special commission in West¬ 
minster Hall on the 27th of January 1606. In his case there 
could be no defence and he was foumi guilty. He suffered 
death in company with Thomas Winter, Rokewood and Keyes 
on the 31st, being drawn on a hurdle from the Tower to the 
Parliament House, opposite which he was executed. He made 
a short speech on the scaffold, expressing his repentance, and 
mounted the ladder last and with assistance, being weak from 
twture and illness. The usual barbarities practised upon him 
after he had been cut down from the gallows were inflicted on a 
body from which all life had already fled. * 

BmuoGRAPHY.— Hist, of England, by S. R. Gardiner, verf. i, p 
and the same author's What Gunfioujder Plot (vas’(lB97) ; What whs 
the Gunpowder Phi? by ]. Gerard (1807); The Gunpowder fflot, by 
D. Jardine (1857) ; Calendar of State Pah. Uom. ibo^f-iOio : Stgie 
Trials, vo). ii.; Archaeologia, xii. 200 ; R. Winwood's Memorials ; 
Notes and Queries, vi. scr. vii, 233, viii, 136 : The Fawkeses of Vorti 
in the /6th Century, by R. DavSos (1850) ; Diet, of Nat. Biog. and 
anthorities cited there. The official account (untrustworlffiy m 
details) is the! True and Perfect Relation of the Whole Proceedings 
against the late most Barbarous Traitors (itiot), reprinted h)' Bishop 
Barlow of Lincoln as The Gunpowder Treason (1679). See also 
Gunpowdeh Plot. 

The iantem said to be Guy Fawkes’s is in the Bodleian Hbraiy at 
Oxford. .(P.,C. Y.) 

FAY, ANDBAS (1786-2864), Hungarian poet and author, 
was born on the 30th af May 17 86, at Koh&ny in the county of 
Zemplia, and was educated for tlie law at the Protestant college 
of iS^oepatak, His Mesik (FMes), the first edition of whidi 
appeared at Vienna in 1820, evinced his powers of satire and 
invention, and won him the well-merited applause of his country- 
nteo. These fables, which, on account of their originality and 
simplicity, caused FAy to be regarded os the Hufigorian Aesop, 


were translated into <iCrma& by Fetz (Raafc, d8sj)« and partly, 
into English 'by £. O. Batier, Hurtgmm Poms and Fables 
(Loodony'1I77), FAy wrote ialao nmerous poems, ithe r^ief of 
which, aie to be found in the coHections Bokrita {Nosegay} (Pest, 
i8o7.),(and Frit Boirka {Fresh Nosegay) (Pest, 1816). ^ also 
composed plays and romances and tales. In 1835 FAy was 
elected to the Himgarian'diet, and was for a time the leader 
of the opposition party. It is to him that the Pest iSawinga 
Bank owes its origin, and he was one of the chief founders 
of the Hungarian National theatre. He died on the afith of 
July 1864. His earlier works were collected irt Pest (1843- 
1844, 8 toIs.). The most noteworthy of his later works is a 
humofous novel entitled Jdvor orvos is Bakator Ambrus ssolgdia 
{Jdver the Deetor and his servant Ambrose Bakator) (Pest 1855, 
2 vois,). 

FAYAL {Fatal), a Portuguese island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
forming part of the Azores archipelago. Pop. (1900) 22,262 ; 
area, 63 sq. m. Fayal, i.e. “ the beech wood,” was so called 
from the former abundance of the Myrica faya, whidi its dis¬ 
coverers mistook for beech trees. It is one of the most frequented 
of the Azores, for it lies directly in the track of vessels crossing 
the Atlantic, and has an excellent harbour at Horta (?-».), a 
town of '6374 inhabitants. Cedros (3278) and Feteira (2002) 
are the other chief towns. The so-called “ Fayal wine,” which 
was largely exported from the Azores in the 19th century, was 
really the produce of Pico, a larger island lying to the east. 
The women of Fayal manufacture fine lace from the agave 
thread. They also execute candngs in snow-white fig-tree 
pith, and carry on the finer kinds of basket-making. A small 
vall^, called Flemengos, perpetuates the name of Flemish 
settlers, who have left tlieir mark un the physical appearance 
of the inhab itants. (See Azores.) 

FAYETTEVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Washington 
county, Arkansas, U.S.A., about 150 m. N.W. of Little Rock. 
Pop. (1890) 2942 ; (1900) 4061. Fayetteville is served by die 
St Louis & San Francisco railway. 'The dty lies about 1400 ft. 
above the sea, in the Ozark Mountain region. There is mudi 
fine scenery in the neighbourhood, tiiere ore mineral springs 
near by, and the place has become known as a summer resort. 
Fayetteville is the seat of the University of Arkansas (incesr- 
pwrated 1871 ; .opened 1872; oo-educational), which includes 
the following departments : at Fayetteville, a college of liberal 
arts, science and engineerir^, a conservatory of music and art, 
a preparatory school, and an agricultural college and agricultural 
experiment station; at Little Rock, a medical school and a law 
school, and at Pine Bluff, the Branch Normal College for negroes. 
In 1908 the university had 122 instructors and a total enrolment 
of 1723 students. In Fayetteville there are a National cemetery 
with 1236 soldiers' graves (782 “ unknown ”) and a Confederate 
cemetery with 723 graves and a memorial monument. In the 
vicinity of Fayetteville there are deposits of coal; and the city 
is in a fine fruit-growing region, apples being the principal crop. 
.Much of tlie surrounding country is still covered with timber. 
.Among manufactures are lumber, spokes, handles, waggons, lime, 
evaporated fruit and flour. 

The first settlement on the site of what is now Fayetteville 
was made between 1820 and 1823; when Washington county 
was created in 1828 the place became the county-scat, and it 
was called WasliingtOD Court-house until 1829, when it Moefved 
its present name. The citizens of Fayetteville were mainly 
Confederate sympathizers; Fayetteville was raided by Federal 
cavalry on the a^th of July 1862, and was pemanently occupied 
by Federal .troops in the autumn of the same year. Con¬ 
federate cavalry under BrigadierT<Jeneral William Lewis CabHl 
attacked the city on the i8th of April 1863, hut were driven c^. 
The town was burned in August 1863, and shelled on tlie jrd'df 
November 1864, after tlie battle of Pea Ridge, by a detaciiinent 
of General I’rice’s army. Fayetteville was incorporated as a 
town in 1841, and in 1859 received a city charter, wliich was 
abolished by act of tlie Legislature in 1867 ; under a general law 
of 1869 the town was xe-incorporated ; and-ioi 1906 .KlMoame a 
city of the first class, 



FAVBTTBVQiUE, « city And the muityTMat of CumberfaDd 
county, North CaroluH, U.S A, on the W. bank o{ the CapeiFeaar 
river (at the head ol (teamboat navigation),.about 8om. N.W, 
of Wilmington. Pop. (1890) 4243; (1900) 4670, of whom 
3231 were n^oes. It is served by the Atlantic Coast Line 
> railway and the short Raleigh & Southport railway, and by 
steamboat lines to Wilmington. A scheme was set on foot for 
the improvement by canalization of the Caf)e Fear river above 
Wilmington under a Federal project of 1902, which provided for 
a channel 8 ft. deep at low water from Wilmington to Fayetteville. 
Below Wilmington the improvement of the river channel, 270 ft. 
wide and 16 ft. deep, was completed in 1889, and the project 
of 1889 provided for an increase in depth to 20 ft. Pine forests 
surround the town, and oaks and elms of .more than a century’s 
growth shade its streets. Fayetteville has two hospitals (each 
with a training school for nurses),and is the seat of a state coloured 
normal school and of the Donaldson military school. Several 
creeks and the upper Cape Fear river furnish considerable water¬ 
power, and in or near Fayetteville are manufactories of cotton 
goods, silk, lumber, wooden-ware, turpentine, carriages, wagons, 
plougli.s, edge tools and flour. In the earlier half of the igth 
century P'ayettevillc was a great inland market for the western 
part of the state, for eastern Tennessee and for south-western 
Virginia. There is a large vineyard in the vicinity; truck¬ 
gardening is an important industry in the surrounding country; 
and Fayetteville is a shipping centre for small fruits and vege¬ 
tables, especially lettuce, melons and berries. The municipality 
owns its water-worlcs and its electric-lighting plant. The vicinity 
was settled between 1729 and 1747 by Highlanders, the settle¬ 
ment called Cross Creek lying within the present limits of Fayette¬ 
ville. In 1762, by an act of tlie assembly, a town was laid out 
including Cross Creek, and was named Campbelltown(or “ Camp¬ 
beltown ”); but in 1784, when Lafayette visited the town, its 
name was changed in his honour to Fayetteville, though the 
name Cross Creek continued to be used locally for many years. 
Flora McDonald, the famous Scottish heroine, came to Campbell- 
tuwn in April 1775 with her husband and children, and here she 
seems to have lived during the remainder of that year, The 
general assembly of the state met at Fayetteville in 1787, 1788 
and 1789 (Newbern, Tarboro, Hillsboro and Fayetteville all 
being rivals at this time for the honour of becoming the permanent 
capital); and in 1789 the Federal constitution was here ratified 
for North Carolina. In i8.ti most of the town was burned. 
At the outbreak of the Civil Wax, the state authorities seized the 
United States Arsenal at Fayetteville, which contained 37,000 
musket.s and a complete equipment for a battery of light artillery. 
In March 18(15 General W. T. Sherman and his army took 
possession of the town, destroyed the arsenal, and did consider¬ 
able damage to property. Fayetteville was chartered as a city 
in 1893. A serious flood occurred in August 1908. 

FAYBSR, UR JOSEPH, 30x1.(1824-1907), English physician, 
was born at Rlymouth on the 6th of December 1824. After 
studying medicine at Charing Cross hospital, London, he was 
in 1847 appointed medical officer of H.M.S. “ Victoiy," and 
soon afterwards accompanied the 3rd Lord Mount-Edgeumbe on 
a tour through Europe, in the course of which he saw fighting 
at Palermo and Rome. Appointed an assistant surgeon in 
Bengal in 1850, he went through the Burmese campaign of 1852 
and was political assistant and Residency surgeon at Lucknow 
during the Mutiny. From 1859 to 1872 he was professor of 
surgery at the Medical College of Calcutta, and when the prince 
of Wales made his tour in India he was appointed to accompany 
him as physician. Returning from India, he acted as president 
of the Medical Board of the India office from 1874 to 1895, and in 
1896 he was created a baronet. Sir Joseph Fayrer, who became 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1877, wrote much on subjects 
connected with the practice of medicine in India, and was 
especially known for his studies on the poisonous snakes 
of that country and on the physiologkal efiects produced by 
their virus (Thanatophidia of India, 1872). In igoo appeared 
his Uteottertions of ■my Life. He died at Falmouth or the 21st 
of May 1907. 


FAY'IWta mudirla (pmuM) of Upper Hgypt, having im am 
of ^ aq. m. and a pc^ation (1907) eA 44i>s8^ Tha cafdtsfi, 
MaaintiliiehFayum, >s'8i m, SiS.W, of Cairoibyarui TheFayum 
proper fa an oaab in the Libyan BeKlt, its eastxna border being 
abc^ t5 m, west of the Nue. It ia connected with that river 
by the Bahr Yusuf, which reaebet tihe oasis through a gap in 
^ hills separating the province imm the Nile Valley, South¬ 
west of the Fayusn,.imd forming part oi the mudiria,is the 
Gharalc depresuon. Another de^eraion, entirely barren, the 
Wadi Rayan, covering zBo sq. m., hes west of the Gharak. The 
whole region is below sea-level, and save for the gap mentioned 
is encircled by the Libyan hills. The lowest part of the province, 
the north-west end, is occupied by tte Birket el Kwun, or Lake 
of the Homs, whose surface level is {40 ft. bdow tint of the sea. 
The lake eovers about 78 sq. m. 

Di&ring from the typical oasis, whose fertility depends on 
water obtained from springs, the cultivated land in the Fayum 
is formed of Nile mud brought down by the Bahr Yusuf. From 
this channel, 15 m. in length from Lahun, at the entrance of 
the gap in the hills, to Medina, several cansJs branch off and by 
these the province is irrigated, the drainage water flowing into 
the Birket el Kerun. Over 400 sq. m. of the Fayum is cultivated, 
the chief crops being cereals and cotton. The completion of 
the Assuan dam by ensuring a fuller supply of water enabled 
20,000 acres of land, previously uninrigated and unt|xed, to be 
brought under cultivation in the three years 1903-1905. Three 
crops are obtained in twenty months. TTie povince is noted for 
its figs and grapes, the figs being of exceptionally good quality. 
Olives are also cultivated, fose trees are very numerous 
and most of the attar of roses of Egypt ia manufactured in 
the province. The Fayum also possesses an excellent breed 
of sheep. Lake Kerun abounds in fish, notably the bulH (Nile 
carp), of which considerable quantities ore sent to Cairo. 

Medinet el-Fayura (or Medina), the capital of the povinoe, 
is a great agricultural centre, with a population which increased 
from 36,000 in 1882 to 37,320 in 1907, and has several large 
bazaars, mosques, baths and a much-frequented weekly market:. 
The Baiu- Yusuf runs through the town, its banks lined with 
houses. There arc two bridges over the stream: one of three 
arches, which carries the main street and bazaar, and one of two 
arches over which is built the Kait Bey mosque. Mounds north 
of the town mark the site of Arsinoe, earlier Crucodilopolis, 
where was worshipped the sacred crocodile kept in the laike 
of Moeris. Besides Medina there are several other towns in the 
province, among them Semiris and Tomia to the north of Medina 
and Senaru and Abuksa on the road to the lake, all served by rail¬ 
ways. There are also, espedally in the neighbourhood ol the 
lake, many ruins of ancient villages and cities. The Fayum 
is the site of the Lake of Moeris (7.0.) of the ancient F^ptians— 
a lake of which Birket el Kerun is shrunken remnant. 

See The Fayum and Lthe Motrit, by Major (Sir) R. H. Brown, R.E. 
(London, 1802), a valuable contribution as to tiie condition of the 
province at that date, its connexion -with Lake Moeris and its possi- 
oilitics in the future ; The.-i ssudn Reservoir and Lake Moeris (London, 
1904), by Sir William WiUcocks—with text in English, Flench and 
Arabic—a oonaideratioo of irrigation poanbilitice; The To^grophy 
and Geology 0) the Fayum Province of Egypt, by H. J. L, Bwdneu 
(Cairo, 1905). 

FAZOOLL or Fazokl, a district of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
cut by 11° N. and bounded E. and S. by Abyssinia. It forms part 
of the foot-hills of the Abyssinian plateau and is traversed bjr 
the Blue Nile and its affluent the Tumat. Immediately south is 
the auriferous Beni Shangul country. The chief gold-wnshings 
lie (in Abyssinian territory) on the west slope of the hills draining 
to the White Nile. Here is the steep Jebel-Dul, which appears 
to contain rich gold-bearing reefs, as gold is found in all the 
ravines on its flanks. The auriferous region extends into Sudanese 
territory, gold dust being found in ail tlie khors coming from 
Jebel Faronge on the S.E. frontier. The inhabitants of Fazegli, 
who are governed, under the Sudan administration, by tl«ir 
own meks or kings, are Berta and other Shangalta- toibes with 
an admixture of Fuuj blood, the country having been con¬ 
quered by the Funj rulers of Sennar at the ^se of the 15th 
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century. There are abo Arab lettlements. Faugli, the residence 
of the principal mek, is a straggling town built some 800 yds. 
from the left bank of the Blue Nile near the Tumat 'cotAvteace, 
434 m. by river above Khartum and opposite Famaka, the 
headquarters of the Egyptians in this region between 1839 and 
1883. Above Famaka and near the Abyssinian frontier is the 
prosperous town of Kiri, while Abu Shaneina on the Nile below 
Fazogli is the spot where the trade route from Beni Shangul | 
strikes the river. The chief imports from Abyssinia are coffee, { 
cattle, transport animals and gold. Durra and tobacco are the 
principal crops. The local currency includes rings of gold,specially j 
made as a circulating medium. j 

FBA, CARLO (1753-1836), Italian archaeologist, was bom j 
at Pigna in Piedmont on the and of February 1753, and studied 
law in Rome. He received the degree of doctor of laws from 
the university of La Sapienza, but archaeology gradually ab¬ 
sorbed his attention, and with the view of obtaining better 
opportunities for his researches in 1798 he took orders. For 
political reasons he was obliged to take refuge in Florence; 
on his return in 1799 he was imprisoned by the Neapolitans, at 
that time in occupation of Rome, as a Jacobin, but shortly 
afterwards liljerated and appointed Commissario delle AntichitA 
and librarian to Prince Chigi. He died at Rome on the i8th of 
March 1836. 

Fea reviiUid, with notes, an Italian translation of J. J. Winckel- 
mann’s Geschichti der Kunsi, and also added notes to some of G. L. 
Bianconi's works. Among his original writings the principal are :— 
Miscellanea fiologica, crittca, e antipiaria', L’ IntegntA del Panteone 
rivendicala a M. A grippa ; prammenti di fasti consolari ; Tsmauni. 
di monununti pvbblichi ; and Uesetitione di Soma. 

FEARNE, CHARLES (l 742-1 794), English jurist, son of 
Charles Fearne, judge-advocate of the admiralty, was bom in 
London in 1742, and was educated at Westminster school. 
He adopted the legal profession, but, though well fitted by his 
talents to succeed as a barrister, he neglected his profession and 
devoted most of his attention and his patrimony to the prosecu¬ 
tion of scientific experiments, with the vain hope of achieving 
discoveries which would reward him for his pains and expense. 
He died in 1794, leaving his widow and family in necessitous 
circumstances. His Essay on the Learning of Contingent Re¬ 
mainders and Executory Devises, the work which has made 
his reputation as a legal authority, and which has passed through 
numerous editions, was called forth by a decision of Lord Mans¬ 
field in the case of Perrin v. Blake, and had the effect of reversing 
that decision. 

A volume entitled Fearne's Posthumous Works was published by 
subscription in 1797 for the benefit of his widow. 

FEASTS AND FESTIVALS. A festival or feast 1 is a day or 
series of days specially and publicly set apart for religious observ¬ 
ances. Whether its occurrence be casual or periodic, whether 
its ritual be grave or gay, carnal as the orgies of Baal and Astartc, 
or spiritual as the worship of a Puritan Sabbath, it is to be 
regarded as a festival or “ holy day ” as long as it is professedly 
held in the name of religion. 

To trace the festivals of the world through all their variations, 
would be to trace the entire history of human religion and humM 
civilization. Where no religion is, there can of course be no 
feasts ; and without civilization any attempt at festival-keeping' 
must necessarily be fitful and comparatively futile.- But as 
religion develops, festivals develop with it, and assume their 
distinctive character ; and an advancing civilization, at least in 
its earlier stages, will generally be found to increase their number, 
enrich their riti^, fix more precisely the time and onler of their 
recurrence, and widen the area of their observance. 

.Some uncivilized tribes, such as the JuAngs of Bengal, the 
Fuegians and the Andamanese, have been described as having 
no word for God, no idea of a future state, and consequently 
no religious ceremonies of any kind whatever. But such cases, 
doubtful at the best, are confessedly exceptional. In the vast 
majority of instances observed ftnd recorded, the religiosity 

' “ To feast" Is simply to keep a festum or festival. The ety¬ 
mology of the word is uncertain ; bat probably it has no connexion 
with t^ Gi, iariie. 


of the savage is conspicuous. Even when incapable of higher 
manifestations, it con at least take the form of reverence for the 
dead; the grave-heap can become an altar on which offerings 
of food for the departed may be placed, and where in acts of 
public and private worship the gifts of survivors may be accom¬ 
panied with praises and with prayers. That the custom of ghost- 
propitiation by some sort of sacrifice is even now very widely 
diffused among the lower races at least, and that there are also 
many curious “ survivals ” of such a habit to be traced among 
highly civilized modem nations, has been abundantly shown 
of late by numerous collectors of folk-lore and students of 
sociology ; and indications of the same phenomena can be readily 
pointed out in the Rig-'Veda, the Zend-Avesta and the Pentateuch, 
as well as in the known u.sages of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans.'^ In many cases the ceremonial observed b of 
the simplest; but it ever tends to become more elaborate ; and 
above all it calls for repetition, and repetition, too, at regular 
intervals. Whenever this last demand has made itself felt, a 
calendar begins to take shape. The simplest calendar is obviou.sly 
the lunar. “ The Naga tribes of Assam celebrate their funeral 
feasts month by month, laying food and drink on the graves 
of the departed.” But it soon comes to be comliined with the 
solar. Thus the Karens, “while habitually making oblations, 
have also annual feasts for the dead, at which they ask the 
spirits to cat and drink.” The natives of the Mexican valley 
in Novemtier lay animals, edibles and flowers on the graves 
of their dead relatives and friends. The common people in 
China have a similar custom on the arrival of the winter solstice. 
The ancient Peruvians had the custom of periodically assembling 
the embalmed bodies of their dead emperors in the great .square 
of the capital to he feasted in company with the people. The 
Athenians had their annual NeKuerta or N*^«(reta and the Romans 
their Feralia and Lemnralia. The Egyptians observed their 
three “ festivals of the seasons,” twelve “ festivals of the month,” 
and twelve “ festivals of the half month,” in honour of their 
dead. The Parsees, too, were required to render their afringans 
(blessings which were to be recited over a meal to which an 
angel or the spirit of a deceased person was invited) at each of 
the six seasons of the year, and also on certain other days.® 

In the majority of recorded instance.s, the religious feeling 
of the savage has been found to express itself in other forms 
besides that of reverence towards the dead. 'J’he oldest litera¬ 
tures of the world, at all events, whether Aryan or Semitic, 
embody a religion of a much higher type than ancestor worship. 
The hymns of the Rig-Veda, for example, while not without 
traces of the other, yet indicate chiefly a worship of the powers 
of nature, connected with the regular recurrence of the seasons. 
Thus in iv. 57 we have a hymn designed for use at the commence¬ 
ment of the ploughing time ; * and in the Aiiareya-Brdhmana, 
the earliest treatise on Hindu ceremonial, we already find a 
corriplete series of sattras or sacrificial sessions exactly following 
the course of the solar year. They are divided into two distinct 
sections, each consisting of six months of thirty days each. The 
sacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain lucky con¬ 
stellations and in certain months. So, for instance, as a rule, no 
great sacrifice can commence during the sun’s southern progress. 
The great sacrifices generally take place in spring, in the months 
of April and May.® In the Parsee-Scriptures ® the year is divided 
into six seasons or gahanb&rs of two months each, concluding 
with February, the season at which “ great expiatory sacrifices 
were offered for the growth of the whole creation in the last two 
months of the year.” We have no means of knowing precisely 
what were the arrangements of the Phoenician calendar, but it 
See Spencer, Principles of Sociology i. 170, 280, 306. 

» Haug, Parsis, 224, 225. 

* “ May the heavens, the waters,the firmament, be kind to us; ma^ 
the lord of the field be gracious to us. . . . May the oxen (draw) 
happily, the men labour happily ; may the traces bind happily, wield 
the goad happily " /Wilson’s translation, iii. 224). 

‘ See Haug's Aiiareva-brdkmanam of the Rig-Veda ; Max MflUer's 
■Chips from a German Workshop, i. 11 j. 

® tfiiperad. See Haug, Parsis, 192 ; Richardaoa’a Dissertation on 
lie Language, (S-c., of Eastern Nations, p. 184; Morier’a Journev 
through Persia. 
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is geneislly admitted that the worship was solar, the principal 
festivals taking place in spring and in autumn. Aniong &e 
most characteristic celebrations of the Egyptians were those 
which took place at the a^vur^t or disappearance of Osiris 
in October or November, at the search for his remains, and their 
discovery about the winter solstice, and at the date of his sup¬ 
posed entrance into the moon at the beginning of spring. The 
Phrygian festivals were also arranged on the theory that the 
deity was asleep during the winter and awake during the summer; 
in the autumn they celebrated his retiring to rest, and in spring 
with mirth and revelry they roused him from his slumbers.* 
The seasonal character of the Teutonic Ostern, the Celtic Beltein 
and the Scandinavian Yule Ls obvious. Nor was the habit of 
observing such festivals peculiar to the Aryan or the Semitic 
race. The Mexicans, who were remarkable for the perfection 
of their calendar, in addition to this had an elaborate system 
of movable and immovable feasts distributed over the entire 
year ; the principal festivals, however, in honour of their chief 
gods, Tezcatlipoca, Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc, were held in 
May, June and December. Still more plainly connected with 
the revolutions of the seasons was the public worship of the 
ancient Peruvians, who, besides the ordinary feast at each new 
moon, observed four solar festivals annually. Of these the 
most important was the Yntip-Raymi (Sun-feast), which, 
preceded by a three days’ fast, began with the summer solstice, 
and lasted for nine days. Its ceremonies have lieen ertten 
described. A similar but less important festival was held at the 
winter solstice. The Cusqui-Raymi, held after seedtime, as 
the maize began to appear, was celebrated with sacrifices and 
banquets, music and dancing. A fourth great festival, called 
Citua, held on the first new moon after the autumnal equinox, 
was preceded by a strict fast and special observ'ances intended 
for purposes of purification and expiation, after which the 
festivities lasted until the moon entered her second quarter. 

Greek FesHvah .—Perhaps the annual Attic festival in honour 
of Erechtheus alluded to in the Iliad (ii. 550) ought to be regarded 
as an instance of ancestor-worship; but the seasonal character 
of the inprt'i or new-raoon feast in Od. xx. 15O, and of tl# 
(iaXiKria or harvest-festival in II. ix. 533, is generally acknow¬ 
ledged. The older Homeric poems, however, give no such 
express indications of a fully-developed system of festivals as 
are to be met with in the so-called “ Homeric ” hymns, in the 
R’or/w and Days of Hesiod, in the pages of Herodotus, and so 
abundantly in most authors of the subsequent period ; and it is 
manife.st that the calendiir of Homer or even of Herodotus 
must have lieen a much simpler matter than that of the Tarcn- 
tines, for example, came to be, of whom we are told by Strabo 
that their holidays were in excess of their working days. Each 
demos of ancient Greece during the historical period had its 
own local festivals (iopral Sjj/ioTtxaf), often largely attended 
and splendidly solemnized, the usages of which, though essentially 
alike, differed very considerably in details. These details have 
in many cases been wholly lost, and in others have reached us 
only in a very fragmentary state. But with regard to the 
Athenian calendar, the most interesting of all, our means of 
information are fortunately very copious. It included some 
50 or 60 days on which all business, and especially the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, was by order of the magistrates suspended. 
Among these Upofirjvtai were included—in Gamelion (January), 
the Lenaea or festival of vats in honour of Dionysus; in 
Anthesterion (February), the Anlhesteria, also in honour of 
Dionysus, lasting three days (Pithoigia, Choes and Chytri); 
the Diasia in honour of Zeus, and the lesser Eleusinia; in 
Elaphebolion (March), the Pandia (? of Zeus), the Elapheholia 
of Artemis, and the greater Dionysia ; in Munychion, the 
Munychia of Artemis as the moon goddess (M<wmix»<») the 
Delphinia of Apollo; in Thargelion (May), the Thargelia of 
Apollo and the Plynteria and Cdlynteria of Athena; in Sciro- 
phorion (June), the Diipolia of Zeus and the Scirophoria of 
Athena; m Hekatombaion, hecatombs were offered to ApxjUo 
the summer-god, and the Crania of Cronus and the Panathenaea 
* Plutarch, De hide et Osiride ; Macioblus, Saturnalia, i. ai. 


of Athena were held; . in Metageitnion, the MetagHtnia of 
Apollo; in BoSdromion, the Boidromia ai ApoUo tlK helper,* 
the Ntkusia or Nmeseia (the festival of the deadX and the 
greater Eleusinia; in Fyanepsion, the Pyanepsia of ApoUo, the 
Oschophoria of Dionysus (probably), the Chalkeia it Atheruua of 
Athena, the Thesmaphoria of Demeter, and the Apaturia ; in 
Maimacterion, the Maimacteria of Zeus; and in Poseideon 
(December), the lesser Dionysia. 

Of these some are commemorative of historical events, and 
one at least may perhaps be regarded as a relic of ancestor- 
worship ; but the great majority are nature-festivals, associating 
themselves in the manner that has already been indicated with 
the phenomena of the seasons, the equinoxes and the solstices.* 
In addition to their numerous public festivals, the Greeks held 
various family celebrations, also called iopral, in connexion with 
weddings, births and similar domestic occurrences. For the 
great national iravrfyvptu —Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and 
Isthmian—see the article Games, Classical. 

Roman Festivals. —^For the purpose of holding comitia and 
administering justice, the days of the Roman year were regarded 
as being either dies fasti or dies nefasti —the dies fasti being the 
days on which it was lawful for the praetors to administer 
justice in the public courts, while on the dies nefasti neither 
courts of justice nor meetings of comiUa were, allowed to be held. 
Some days were fasti during one portion and nefasti during 
another; these were called dies intercisi. For the«^urposes of 
religion a different division of the year was made; tiie days 
were treated as festi or as profesti, —the former being consecrated 
to acts of public worsliip, such as sacrifices, banquets and games, 
while the latter (whether fasti or nefasti) were not specially 
claimed for religious purposes. The dies festi or feriae publicae * 
were either slaiivae, conceptivae or imperalivae. The stalivae 
were such as were observed regularly, each on a definite day ; 
the conceptivae were observed annually on days fixed by the 
authorities for the time being; the imperalivae were publicly 
appointed as occasion called for them. In the Augustan age the 
feriae stalivae were very numerous, as may be seen from what 
we possess of the Fasti of Ovid. The number was somewhat 
fluctuating. Festivals frecpiently fell into desuetude or were 
revived, were increased or diminished, were shortened or pro¬ 
longed at the will of the emperor, or under the caprice of the 
popular taste. Thus Augustus restored the (bmpitalia and 
l.upercalia; while Marcus Antoninus in his turn found it ex¬ 
pedient to diminish the number of holidays. 

The following is an enumeration of the stated festivals as 
given by Ovid and contemporary writers. The first day of 
January was observed somewhat as is the modern New Year’s 
day : clients sent presents to their patrons, slaves to their 
masters, friends and relatives to one another. On the 9th the 
Agonalia were held, apparently in honour of Janus. On the 
itth the Carmentalia were kept as a half-holiday, but principally 
by women ; so also on the 15th. On the 13th of February were 
the Faurudia, on the isth the Lupercalia, on the 17 th the 
Quifinalia, on the i8th the Feralia, on the 23rd (at one time the 
last day of the Roman year) the Terminalia, on the a4th the 
Kegifugium or Fugalia, and on the 27 th the Equiria (of Mars). 
On the ist of March were the Matronalia, on the 14th a repetition 
of the Equiria, on the isth the festival of Anna Perenna, on the 
17th the Liberalia or Agonalia, and from the 19th to the 23rd 
the Quinquatria (of Minerva). On the 4th of April were the 
Megalesia (of Cybele), on the 12th the Cerealia, on the 21st the 
Palilia, on the 23rd the Vinalia, on the 25th the Robigalia, 
and on the 28th the Floralia. The ist of May was the festival 
of the Lares Praestites ; on the 9th, iith and 13th the Lemuria 
were celebrated; on the 12th the Ludi Martiales, and on the 15th 
those of Mercury. June 5 was sacred to Semo Sancus; the 
Vestalia occurred on the 9th, the Matralia on the 11th, and the 

* In this month the anniversaries of the battle of Marathon, and 
of the downfall of the thirty tyrants, were also publicly celebrated. 

° See Schoemann, Grieckiseke AltertUmer, ii. 439 seq,; Mommsen, 
Heortologie. 

* Feriae privatae, such as anniversaries of births, deaths and the 
like, were observed by separate clans, families or individuals. 
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Quin^uttinu Mmusctdae on the 13th. The Lvii Apollinares 
vritti on the 5th, and the NtptundHa on Bjrd of July. On 
tlie ijth of August were the Nemoralia, in honour^of Diana; 
bh the iSth Iht Consualia, on the igth the Vinalia Rutiica, and 
on the 23rd *lhe Vulcaitaha. The LuM Magni, in honour of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, began ort Septemlier 4. The Meii~ 
trinalia (new wine) were on the lith of October, the Faunalia 
on the 13th, and the Equiria on the 15th. The Epultm Jovb 
was on 13th N 0vember. The December festivals were—on the 5 th 
Faunalia, and towards the close Opalia, Saturnalia, Larentalia. 

The calendar as it stood at the Augustan age was known 
to contain many comparatively recent accessions, brought 
in under the influence of two “ closely allied powers, the foreign 
priest and the foreign cook ” (Mommsen). The Mtgaletia, lor 
example, had been introduced 204 d.C. The Ludi Apollinares 
could not be traced farther back than 208 b.c. The Flaralia 
and Cerealia had not come in much earlier. Among the oldest 
feasts were undoubtedly the Luperralia, in honour of Ijipercus, 
the god of fertility; the Equiria, in honour of Mars; the Palilia; 
the great September festival; and the Saturnalia. 

Among the feriae conceptivae were the very ancient feriae 
Latime, held in honour of Jupiter on the Alban Mount, and 
attended by all the higher magistrates and the whole body of 
the .senate. The time of their celebration greatly depended 
on the .state of affairs at Rome, as the consuls were not allowed 
to take tlft field until they had held the Latinae, which were 
regarded as days of a sacred truce. The feriae sementivae 
were held in tive .spring, and the Ambarvalia in autumn, both 
in honour of Ceres. The Pagaitalia of each pagus, and the 
Compitalia of each vicus were also conceptivae. Of feriae 
imperativae, —that is to say, festivals appointed by the senate, 
or magistrates, or higher priests to commemorate some great 
event or avert .some threatened disaster,—the best known is 
the Novendiale, which used to be celebrated as often as stones 
fell from heaven (l.ivy xxi. 62, xxv, 7, &c.). In addition to 
r.ll those already mentioned, there occasionally occurred ludi 
votivi, which were celebrated in fulfilment of a vow; ludi 
funelnres, sometimes given by private persons; and ludi seetdares, 
to celebrate certain periods marked off in the Etrusco-Roman 
religion. 

Feasts of the. Jews. —By Old Testament writers a festival or 
feast is generally called either in (compare the Arabic Had]'), from 
lip, to rejoice, or njOo, from y;, to appoint. The words nji* and 
tfip Kjpo are also occasionally used. In the Talmud the three 
principal feasts are called B'^in, after Exod. xxiii. 14. Of the 
Jewish feasts which are usually traced to a pre-Moisaic origin 
the most important and characteristic was the weekly Sabbath, 
but special importance was also attached from a very early date 
to the lunar periods. It is probable that other festivals also, of 
a seasonal character, were observed (see Exod. v. 3). In common 
with most others, the Mosaic system of annual feasts groups 
itself readily around the virnal and autumnal equinoises. In 
Lev. xxiii., where the list is most fully given, they seem to be 
arranged with a conscious reference to the sacred number seven 
(compare Numb, xxviii.). Those belonging to the vernal equinox 
are three in number ; a preparatory day, tliat of the PassovCir, 
leads up to the principal festival, that of unleavened bread; 
which again is followed by an after-feast, that of Pentecost (seg 
Passover, Pentecost). Those of the autumnal equinox are 
four; a preparatory day on the new moon of the seventh month 
(the Feast of Trumpets) is followed by a great day of rest, the 
day of Atonement (which, however, was hardly a festival in the 
stricter sense of the word), by the Feast of Tabemaclej, and by 
a great concluding day (lesu xxiii. 36; John Tui. 37). If the 
feast of the Passover be excepted, it will be seen that all these 
celebrations or commemorations associate themselves more 
readily with natural than with historical events.^ There was 

’ In the " paraHel ” passages, there i> considciablo variety in the 
designation and arran-’ementof these feasts. While Hx. xis. approxi- 
mates most closely to Lev. xxM; and Num. xxvUl., Ex. xxiti. has 
stronger aiiinities with Ifeut. xvi. The relations of these paasagM ate 
largely discussed by Crrat, Die eetcMoktUclien liiictur cUs A, T,, pp, 
34-41, and by other recent critics, 


also a oonsidcrabic number of post-Mosaic festivals,, eff which 
the principal were that of the IMication (deaoribed.' in 1 Moca 
iv. 52-59; comp. John x. 22) and tltat of Purim, the origin of 
whirit kigiven in the book of Esther (ix. so seq.). It has probably 
no connexion with tie Persian festival FurdigAn (see Esther).* 
Earlier Christian Festivals .—While making it abundantly 
manifest that Christ and his disciples observed the appointed 
Jewish feasts, the New Testament nowhere records the formal 
institution of any distinctively Christian festival. But we have 
unambiguous evidence of the actual observance, from a very 
early period, of the first day of the week as a holy day (Jolm 
XX. 19, 26 ; I Cor. xvi, 2 ; Acts xx. 7 ; Rev. i. 10). Pliny in 
his letter to Trajan describes the Christians ofBithy nia as meeting 
for religious purposes on a .set day ; that this day was Sunday is 
put beyond all reasonable doubt by such a passage as that in the 
Apology of Justin Martyr, where he says that “ on Sunday 
(rp toG ^Aiov ktyofurg •^isipq.) all the Christians living either in the 
city or the countrj' niet together,” The Jewish element, in some 
churches at least, and especially in the East, was strong enough 
to secure that, along with tlie dies dominica, tlie seventh day 
should continue to be kept holy. Thus in the Apostolic Cour 
sliiulions (ii. 50) we find the Saturday specially mentioned along 
with the Sunday as a day for the assembling of tl;e church; 
in V. 15 it is ordained that there shall be no fasting on Saturday, 
while in viii. 33 it is added that both on Saturday and Sunday 
slaves are to have rest from their labours. Tlie i6th canon of 
the council of Laodicea almost certainly means that solemn 
public service was to be held on Saturday as well as on Sunday. 
In other quarters, however, the tendency to regard both days as 
equally sacred met with considerable resistance. The 3(ith 
canon of the council of Illiberis, for example, deciding that 
Saturday should be observed as a fast-day, was doubtless intended 
to enforce the distinction between Saturday tmd Sunday. At 
Milan in Ambrose's time Saturday was observed as a festival; 
but Pope Innocent is found writing to the bishop of Eugubiuin 
to urge that it should be kept as a fast. Ultimately the Christian 
church came to recognize but one weekly festival. 

• 'J'he numerous yearly festivals of the later Christian church, 
when historically investigated, can be traced to very small 
beginnings. Indeed, while it appears to be tolerably certain that 
Jewish ChrUtians for the most part retained all the festivals 
which had been instituted under the old dispensation, it is not 
at all probable that cither they or their Gentile brethren rotog- 
nized any yearly feasts as of distinctively Christian origin or 
obligation. It cannot be doubted, however, that gradualh’, 
in the course of the and century, the universal church came to 
observe the amiiversaries of the death and resurrcctiou of Christ— 
the Jrair^a crTavpioaipor and the dvavTatripov, as they 

were respectively called (see Easter and Goon Friday). Not 
long afterwards Whitsunday also come to be fixed in the usage 
of Christendom as a great annual festival. Even Origeu (in the 
8th hook Against Celsus) enumerates as CJiristian festivals the 
Sunday, the irapaa-Ktvq, the Passover with the feast of tlie 
Resurrection, and Pentecost; under which latter term, however, 
he includes the wlmle period between Easter and Whitsuntide. 
About Cyprian’s time we find individual Christians commemorat¬ 
ing their departed friends, and vvhole churches commemorating 
their martyrs; in particular, there are traces of a local and 
partial observance of the feast of the Innocents. Christmas day 
and Epiphany were among the later introductions, the feast of 
the Epiphany being somewhat the earlier of the two. Both ore 
aDud^ to indeed by Clemens Alexandrinus ^i. 340), but only 
in a way which indicates that even in his time the precise date 
of Christ’s birth was unknown, that its anniversary was not 
usually observed, and that the clay of his baptism was kept as 
a festival only by the followers of Basilides (see Epiphany). -• 
When we come down to the 4th century we find that, among 
the 50 days between Easter and Pentecost, Ascension Day has 

, ® On tbc whole subject ofjewish festivals sec Roland, A ntiq. Heir. ; 
Knobel, Leviticus (c. 23) ; George, Die fitdischen Feste ; Edetshehn, 
The femple; its Ministry and .Services ; Ewald, Attert&mer Ms 
Voikes Israel ; articles in Bible dictionaries. 
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coDie into new peoininence. Augustine, kr exsaaple, eawoerates 
w anniversaries celebrated by the whole church titose of Christ’s 
passion,, resumction and ascension,, along with .that-of the out- 
pourirtg of the Holy Ghost, while he is silent with r«gasd to 
CbristnMs and Epif^any. The general tendency of this and the 
following centuries was largely to increase the .festivals of the 
Church, and by legislation to make them more fixed and uniform. 
Many passages, indeed, could be quoted from Chrysostom, 
Jerome and Augustine to show that these fathers hod not by 
any means forgotten that comparative freedom with regard 
to outward observances was one of the distinctive excellences 
of Christianity as contrasted with Judaism and the turious 
heathen systems (compare Socrates, H£, v. 32). But there 
were many special circumstances which seemed to the leaders 
of the Church at tliat time to necessitate the permission and even 
legislative sanction of a large number of new feasts. The innova¬ 
tions of heretics sometimes seemed to call for rectification by 
the institution of more orthodox observances ; in other instances 
the propensity of rude and uneducated converts from paganism 
to cling to the festal rites of their forefathers proved to be in¬ 
vincible, so that it was seen to be ncce.ssaiy to seek to adapt 
the old usage.s to the new worship rather than to abolish 
them altogether;' moreover, although the empire had become 
Christian, it was manifestly expedient that the old holidays 
should be recognized as much as possible in the new arrange¬ 
ments of the calendar. Constantine soon after his conversion 
enarted that on the dies dominiea there should he no suits or 
trials in law; Theodosius the Great added a prohibition of all 
public shows on that day, and Theodosius the younger extended 
the prohibition to Epiphany and the anniversaries of martyrdoms, 
which at that time included the festivals of St Stephen, and of St 
Peter and St Paul, as also that of the Maccabees. In the 21st 
canon of the council of Agde (506), besides Easter, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Ascension and Pentecost, we find the Nativity of 
John the Baptist already mentioned as one of the more important 
festivals on which attendance at church was regarded as obli¬ 
gatory. To these were added, in the centuries immediately 
following, the feasts of the Annunciation, the Purification, and 
the Assumption of the Virgin; as well as Uiose of the Circum¬ 
cision, of St Michael and of All Saints. 

Festivals were in practice distinguished from ordinary days 
in the following ways: aD public and judicial business was 
suspended,’ as well as every kind of game or amusement which 
might interfere w-ith devotion; the churches were specially 
decorated; Christians were expected to attend public worship, 
attired in their best dress; love feasts, were celebrated, and the 
rich were accustomed to show special kindness to the poor; 
fasting was strictly forbidden, and public praj'crs were .said in a 
standing posture. 

Later Practice. —In the present calendar of the Roman Catholic 
Church the number of feast days is very large. Each is cele¬ 
brated by an appropriate office, which, according to its character, 
is cither duplex, semi-duplex or simplex. A duplex again may 
be cither of the first class or of the second, or a major or a minor. 
The distinctions of ritual for each of these aw given with great 
minuteness in the general nibrics of the breviary; they turn 
chiefly on the number of Psalms to be sung and of lessons to he 
read, on the manner in which the antiphons are to be given and 
on similar details. The duplick. of the first class arc the Nativity, 
the Epiphany, Easter with the three preceding and two following 
days, the Ascension, Whitsunday and the two folbwiag days. 
Corpus Christ!, the Nativity of John Baptist, Saints Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption of the Vitgin, All Saints, and, for each 
church, the feast proper to its patron or title and the feast of its 
dedication. The duplicia of the second class arc the Circum¬ 
cision, the feast of the Holy Name of Jesus, of the My Trinity, 
and of the Most Precious Blood of Christ, the feasts of the Purifica- 

' As, at a later period (6oj), Gregory the Great hwtnreted his 
Anglo-Saxon mlssionarwB so to Christianlee the temples, festivals, 
See,, of Ihe^eathen " ut durae ntentes gradibns vel poasibus, non 
aetem saltibus, eleventur.” 

’ Manumission, however, was lawful on any day. 
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tiw. Annunciation Visitafap^ Nativity and Concaption of the 
Virgin, the Natolitua of ^ .^elve Apostles, the feasts of the 
Evang^hL of St Stephen, of the Holy Innocents, of St Joseph 
and of the Patrocinium of Je«e^, of StIawren«e,.of the Inven¬ 
tion of the Cross and of the Dedication of St Michael. The 
Domioicae majores of the first class are the first Sunday in 
Advent, the first in Lent, Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday, Easter 
Sunday, Dominica in Albis, Wbitsijnday and Trim'ty Sundaj^; 
the Dominicae majores of the seconid claw are the second,, third 
and fourth in Advent, Septut^ima, Sexagesima and Quinqua- 
gesima Sundays, and the second, third and fourth Sundays in 
Lent. 

In the canons and decrees of the council of Trent repeated 
allusions are made to the feast days, and their fitness, when 
properly observed, to promote piety. Those entrusted with the 
cure of souls are urged to see that the feasts of the Church be 
devoutly and re%iously observed, the faithful are enjoined 
to attend public worship on Sundays and on the greater festivals 
at least, and parish priests are bidden to expound to the people 
on .such days some of tlie things which have been read in the 
office for tlie day. Since the council of Trent the practice of the 
Church with respect to the prohibition of servile work on holidays 
has varied considerably in different Catholic coimtries, and even 
in the same country at different times. Thus in 1577, in the 
diocese of Lyons, there were almost forty annual festivals of a 
compulsory character. By the concordat of 1802 tha«iumber of 
such festivals was for France reduced to four, namely, Christmas 
day. Ascension day, the Assumption of the Virgin, and All Saints 
day. 

The calendar of the Greek Church is even fuller than that 
of the Latin, especially as regards the topral dyuiiv. Thus on 
the last Sunday in Advent the feast of All Saints of the Old 
Covenant is celebrated; while Adam and Eve, Job, Elijah, 
Isaiah, &c., have separate days. The distinctions of ritual are 
analogous to those in the Western Church. In the Coptic Church 
there arc seven great festivals, Christmas, Epiphany, the 
Annunciation, Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, Ascension and 
Whitsunday, on all of which the Copts “ wear new clothes (or 
the best they have), feast and give alms ” (Lane). They also 
observe, as minor festivals, Maundy Thursday, Holy Saturday, 
the feast of the Apostles (nth July), and that of the Discovery 
of the Cross. 

In common with most of the churches of the Reformation, 
the Church of England retained a certain number of feasts 
besides all Sundays in the year. They are, besides Monday and 
Tuesday both in Eastcr-week and Whitsun-week, as follows: 
the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the Conversion of St Paul, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, St Matthias the Apostle, the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, St Mark the Evangelist, St 
Philip and St James (Apostles), die Ascension, St Barnabas, 
the Nativity of St John Baptist, St Peter the Apostle, St 
James the J^oatle, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Michael and 
all Angels, St Luke the Evangelist, .St Simon and St Jude, All 
Saints, St Andrew, St Thomas, Christmas, St Stephen, St John 
the Evangelist, the Holy Innocents. The 13th canon enjoins 
that all manner of persons within the Church of England shall 
from henceforth celebrate and keep the Lord’s day, commonly 
called Sunday, and other holy days, according to God’s holy will 
and pleasure, and the orders of the Church of England prescribed 
in that behalf, that is, in hearing the Word of God read and 
taught, in private and public prayers, in acknowledging their 
offences to God and amendment of the same, in reconciling them¬ 
selves charitably to their neighbours where displeasure hath been, 
in oftentimes receiving the communion of the body and Wood 
of Christ, in visiting of the poor and sick, using all goAy and sober 
conversation. (Compare Hooker, E.P, v. 70.) In ,liie Directory 
for the Public Worship 0} God vffiich was drawn up by the IVest- 
minster Assembly, and accepted by the Church of Scotland in 
1645, there is an appendix which declares that there is no day 
commanded in Seopture to be kept holy under the gospel hut 
the Lord’s day, which is the Christian &bbath; festival days, 
vulgarly called holy-days, having no warrant in the Word of God, 
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are Hot to be continued ; nevertheless it is lawful and neces¬ 
sary, upon special emergent occasions, to separate a day or days 
for public fasting or thanlcsgiving, as the several eminent and 
extraordinary dispensations of God’s providence shall administer 
cause and opportunity to his people. 

Several attempts have been made at various times in western 
Europe to reorganise the festival system on some other scheme 
than the Christian. Thus at the time of the French Revolution, 
during the period of Robespierre’s ascendancy, it was proposed 
to substitute a tenth day (tXcadi) for the weekly rest, and to 
introduce the following new festivals: that of the Supreme 
Being and of Nature, of the Human Race, of the French people, 
of the Benefactors of Mankind, of Freedom and Equality, of the 
Martyrs of Freedom, of the Republic, of the Freedom of the 
World, of Patriotism, of Hatred of Tyrants and Traitors, of 
Truth, of Justice, of Modesty, of Fame and Immortalit)', of 
Friendship, of Temperance, of Heroism, of Fidelity, of Unselfish¬ 
ness, of Stoicism, of Love, of Conjugal Fidelity, of Filial Affection, 
of Childhood, of Youth, of Manhood, of Old Age, of Misfortune, 
of Agriculture, of Industry, of our Forefathers, of Posterity and 
Felicity. The proposal, however, was never fully carried out, 
and soon fell into oblivion. 

Mahommedan Festivals. — These are chiefly two—the 'Eed 
es-Sagheer (or minor festival) and the 'Eed el-Kebeer (or great 
festival), sometimes called 'Eed el-Kurban. The former, which 
lasts for tnree days, immediately follows the month Ramadan, 
and is generally the more joyful of the two j the latter begins 
on the tenth of Zu-l-Heggeh (the last month of the Mahommedan 
year), and lasts for three or four days. Besides these festivals 
they usually keep holy the first ten days of Moharram (the first 
month of the year), especially the tenth day, called Vom Ashoora ; 
the birthday of the prophet, on the twelfth day of the third 
month ; the birthday of El-Hoseyn, in the fourth month ; the 
anniversary of the prophet’s miraculous ascension into heaven, 
in the seventh month; and one or two other anniversaries. 
Friday, called the day of F.l-Gumah (the assembly), is a day 
of public worship; but it is not usual to abstain from public 
business on that day except during the time of prayer. 

Hindu and Buddhist Festivals. —In modem India the leading 
popular festivals are the lloli, which is held in March or April 
and lasts for five days, and the Dasahara, which occurs in October. 
Although in its origin Buddhism was a deliberate reaction 
against all ceremonial, it does not now refuse to observe festivals. 
By Buddhists in China, for example, three days in the year are 
especially observed in honour of the Buddha,—the eighth day 
of the second month, when he left his home ; the eighth day of 
the fourth month, the anniversary of his birthday; and the 
eighth pf the twelfth, when he attained to perfection and entered 
NirvUna. In Siam the eighth and fifteenth days of every month 
ore considered holy, and are observed as days for rest and 
worship. At Trut, the festival of the close of the year, visiting 
and play-going are universal. The new year (January^ is cele¬ 
brated for three days ; in February is another holiday ; in Aprjl 
is a sort of Lent, ushering in the rainy season ; on the last day 
of June presents are made of cakes of the new rice; in August fs 
the festival of the angel of the river, “whose forgiveness "is 
then asked for every act by which the waters of the Meinam 
have been rendered impure.’’ See Bowring’S Siam and Cami’s 
'Dravels in Indo-China and the Chinese Empire. Copious details 
of the elaborate festival-system of the Chinese may be found in 
Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese. 

LrrKRATtiRK.—For Christian feasts see K. A. H. Kellher, Htorto- 
lofie (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1906); Hippolyte Delehaye, Lts 
Ligendes hagiographies (Brussels, 1905) ; t. Kendel Harris, The 
CM of the Heavenly Twins (Cambridge, 1906) ; de Kossi-Duebesae, 
Martyrologium Hieronymiasm. 

FEATHER ( 0 . Eng. fether, Ger. Feder, from an Indo- 
European root seen also in Gr. irrtpdv, and rerta-ffat, to fly), 
a homy outgrowth of the. skin of birds homologous with the 
scide of the reptile. The body-covering of birds is, without 
exception, comprised of feathers, and by this character alone 
birds may be distinguished from ^ other animals. 

The most perfect form of feather is made up of a long, tapering 


rod, fringed on either side, for the greater part of its length, by a 
secondary series of slender and tapering rods forming a more 
or less acute angle with the central axis. This frii^e is known 
as the vexillum or “vane” (fig. le). The central axis is divisible 
into two distinct parts, — a hollow, cylindrical, trwjsparent 
calamus, or “ quill,” the base of which is inserted into the skin, 
and a solid, quadrangular rhaehis or “ shaft ” which supports 
the vane. At the lower end of the quill is a small hole—the 
lower umbilicus —through which the nutritive pulp passes durir^ 
the growth of the feather: while at the upper end, where it 
passes into the shaft, a similar hole will be found,—the upper 
umbilicus —and from this the last remains of the capsules which 
contained the nutritive pulp may sometimes be seen protruding. 
If the quill is cut open a series of these capsules will be found 
fitting one into the other throughout the whole length of the 
tubutor chamber. 



Fig. I. —Diagrams of Feather-Barbs. 

a, Outline of a feather showing d, A barbulc of the anterior 

the relation of the barbs and series, 

barbules to the central axis e, Section across the base of three 
. or shaft. anterior barbules showing 

b, Section across two of the barbs attachment to barb. 

shown in a, higlily magni- f, A portion of the booklet of the 
fied. anterior series showing the 

c, Two barbules of the posterior .. method of interlocking with 

series—seen only m cross- the barbules of the posterior 
section ini. series. 

The rods comprising the lateral fringe, or vane, are known 
as the rami or the “ barbs,” and will be found, on microscopic 
examination, to be lath-shaped and to taper to a point. Further, 
each barb supports a double series of smaller outgrowths known 
as the radii, or “ barbules ” ; so that each barb may be likened 
to a feather in miniature. These “ barbules,” however, differ 
markedly in structure on the two sides of the barb, those 
pointing towards the tip of the feather—the “ anterior Iwrbules ” 
—being ribbon-shaped from the base outwards for about half* 
their length, when they become cut up to form a series of loffg 
and very delicate booklets (fig. i d). On the opposite side of the 
barb the barbules are also ribbon-shaped for about , half their 
length, but the ribbon u curved trough-fashion, so that the 
whole series of posterior barbules forms a number of deep 
valleys, and into these the booklets are thrust so as to catch 
hold of the upper edges of the troughs, which are set so that the 
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upper' edge is towards the upper, and the lower edge towards 
the under surface of the feather. The manner in which this 
beautiful mechanism works may be seen in fig. i b. 

In one of the primary or “ quill ” feathers Of the wing of a 
crane, each barb of the inner side of the vane was found to bear 
'about 600 pairs of barbules, which would make about 800,000 
barbules for the inner web of the vane alone, or more than a 
million for the whole feather (H. F. Gadow^. It is to the agency 
of these booklets alone that the closely-knit, elastic vanes of the 
flight feathers and the body feathers are due. Where these 
booklets are wanting the barbs do not adhere together, resulting 
in a loose “ di. 5 Continuous ” vane such as, for example, is found 
in the plumes of the ostrich. 

Many feathers, in addition to the main axis, bear a second, 
generally much shorter axis, supporting a loose discontinuous 
vane ; this shorter branch is known as the “ aftershaft ” and 
arises from the under surface of the feather. Only in the casso¬ 
wary and emu among adult birds is the aftershaft as large as 
the main shaft. 

There are several different kinds of feathers—contour feathers, 
semiplumcs, down - feathers, filoplumes and powder-down. 
Contour feathers, as their name implies, are those which form the 
contour or outline of the body, and are all that can generally 
be .seen. Those which form the “ flight feathers ” of the wing, 
and the tail feathers, are the most perfectly developed. Semi¬ 
plumcs arc degenerate contour feathers. The down-feathers 
arc generally completely hidden by the contour feathers: they 
form in many birds, such as gulls and ducks, a thick under¬ 
clothing comparable to the under-fur of mammals such as, the 
seals. In all cases they are of a loose, soft, “ fluffy ’’ structure, 
the barbs being of great length and slenderness, while the 
barbule.s are often long and provided with knob-like thickenings 
answering to the booklets of the more j>crfectly developed 
contour feathers ; these thickenings help to “ felt ” the .separate 
down-feathers together, the barM of one down-feather inter¬ 
locking with those of its neighbour. Down-feathers differ from 
semiplumcs both in their relation to contour feathers and in 
that they do not possess a main axis, all the barbs arising from 
i) common centre. 

Filoplumes arc degenerate structures having a superficial 
resemblance to hairs, but they always bear a minute vane at 
the tip. They occur in all birds, in clusters of varying number, 
about the bases of contour feathers. In some birds they attain 
a great length, and may project beyond the contour feathers, 
sometimes forming conspicuous white patches, as for example 
in the ncrk.s of cormorants. In their early .stages of development 
they often possess a large aftershaft made up of a numlasr of 
barbs, but these quickly disappear, leaving only the degenerate 
r.iain shaft. The eyelashes and bristles round the mouth found 
in many birds appear to be akin to filoplumes. 

Powder-clown feathers are degenerate down-feathers which 
appear to secrete a dry, waxy kind of powder. This powder 
rapidly disintegrates and becomes distributed over the plumage, 
adding thereto a quite peculiar bloom. In birds of the heron 
tribe powder-down feathers have reached a high degree of 
development, forming large patches in the breast and thighs, 
while in some hawks, and in the parrots, these mysterious 
feathers are scattered singly over the greater part of the body. 

The nature of the covering of nestling birds is of a more 
complex character than has hitherto ^cn suspected. The 
majority of young birds, as is well known, either 
down."* emerge from the egg clothed in down-feathers, or they 
develop these within a day or two afterwards. But 
this covering, though superficially similar in all, may, as a 
matter of fact, differ widely in its constitution, even in closely 
related forms, while only in a very few species can the complete 
history of these feathers be made out. 

The brown or tawny owl (Symium diico) is one of these. 
At hatching, the young of this species is thickly clad in white, 
woolly down-feathers, of the character known as umbelliform— 
that is to say, the central axis or main shaft is wanting, so that 
the barbs all start from a common centre. These feathers 
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occupy the position of the ultimate contour feathers. They are 
shoruv replaced by a second down-like covering, superficially 
resembling, *and generally regarded as, true down. But they 
differ in ^t tiieir barbs spring from « central axissas in typical 
contour feathers^ Feathers of thi^ last description indeed have 
now made their appearance in the shape of the “ flight *’ or qtiili 
feathers Vemi’lsr) and of the tail feathers. This phunage is 
worn until the autumn, when the downy feathers give place to 
the characteristic /adult plumage. The down feathers which 
appear at hatching-time are known as pre-pmnae, or pre-plunadae, 
as the case may be; the first generation of pre-pennae, in the 
case of the tawny owl for example, is made up of protoptyles, 
while the succeeding plumage is made up of mesoptyUs, and 
these in turn give place to the teleoptylcs or adult feathers. The 
two forms of nestling plumage—pre-pennae and pre-phimulae— 
may be ciJIectively called “ neossoptyles,” a term coined by 
II. F. Gadow to distinguish the plumage of the nestling from 
that of the adult—the “ teleoptyle ” plumage. 

As a rule the nestling develops but one of these generation.s 
of neossoptyles, and this generally answers to the mesoptyle 
plumage, though this is of a degenerate type. In some birds, 
as in the Megapodes, the “ protoptyle ” or first of these two 
generations of pre-pennae is developed and shed while the chick 
is yet in the shell, so that at hatching the mesoptyle plumage 
i.s well developed. But in the majority of birds, prci«bly, the 
mesoptyle plumage only is developed, while the earlier, and 
apparently more degenerate, dress is suppressed. In the penguins 
both of these nestling plumages are developed, but the mesoptyle 
dress has degenerated so that umbelliform feathers now take the 
place of feathers having a central axis. 

The Anatidae show traces of the earlier, first generation of 
feathers in one or two species only, e.g. Cloephaga rubidiceps. 
In all the remaining species mesoptyles only occur. And this 
is true also of the game-birds. In both the Tinamous, the duck- 
tribe and the game-birds this mesoptyle plumage shows, in 
different species, every gradation between feathers having a 
well-developed main shaft and aftershaft, and those which are 
mere umbelliform tufts. 

As development proceeds and the contour feathers make their 
appearance they thrust the mesoptyle feathers out of their 
follicles—^the p/ockets in the skin in which they were rooted— 
and these will often be found adhering to the tips of the contour 
feathers for many weeks after the bird has left the nest. This 
occurs because the development of the contour feather begins 
before that of the mesoptyles has completed. 

The plumage in ne.stling birds is still further complicated by the 
fart that it may be almost, or entirely,composed of pre-plumulae; 
that is to say, of down-feathers which arc later succeeded by 
adult down-feathers. This is the case among the accipitrine 
birds for example, and thereby it differs entirely from that of 
the owls, which develop neither pre-plumulae nor adult down. 
The cormorants are, so far as is kno\vn, the only birds which 
have a nestling plumage composed entirely of pre-plumulae. 

In variety and brilliancy the colours of birds are not surpassed 
by those of any other group of animals. 'Yet the pigments to 
which these colours are <iue are but few in numbrt, 
while a large number of the most resplendent hues 
are produced by structural peculiarities of the 
Colourless homy surface of the feathers, and hence 
are known os subjective or optical colours. 

The principal colour pigments are (a) melanin pigments, 
derived possibly from the haemoglobin of the blood, but more 
probably from the blood plasma, and {b) Upochrame or “ fat ” 
pigments, which are regarded as reserve products ; though in the 
case of birds it is exceedingly doubtful whether they have this 
significance. 

The melanin pigments {toomelanin) occur in the form ol 
granules and give rise to the black, brown and grey tones, 
or they may combine with those of the lipodvome series. 

The lipochrome pigments (zoonerythnn and sooxanlkm) tend 
to be diffused throughout the substance of the feather, and give 
rise respectivdy to the red and yellow colours. 
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Jii^addition to thtte.Bkust be reckoned (ufwtnf a reddieh* 
plti|de pigment oonai*tmg-of.tbe Banoe *l*nM*t» as awomti^n, 
tat.remarlmto for Ae,fact limt it cqfttains frpm ^ to S % <rf 
Ot^per, whwioani bc iejctracted by a alkaline solution,;socb 

u ammonia, and (with the 'addition of acetic acid it -can be 
wlterM On as a metnllic red of ibfaie powder. TJie presence of 
meUlhc Oppper' is indicated by ^ green .flame of Ithese red 
feathers when burnt. Turacin was discovered by Sir A. H, Church 
in fhe^^quiU-'feathers of the wings of Touracoes or “ plantain 
Mfeet^ ■ These feathers, he showed, lose.their colour,after they 
have,become wet, but. xegain it on drying. But turacin is rot, 
aa\ww suRposad, coi^ned to the feathers .of the plantain eaters, 
obtained from,a cuckiQo^ 

What eflect food,may have on colour in birds in a wilv!-state 
we have »mefns of knowing, but it is significant that flamingoes 
and l^ets.m confinement never regain their bright hues after 
tteir firrt moult in captivity. If cayenne pepper be mixed with 
the food of certain strains of canaries, from the time the birds 
hatched onwards, the yellow colour of tlie feathers become’: 
latensjfied, till it taiies on a deep orange hue. Bullfinches, if fed 
<m hemp-seed, turn_ black. According to Darwin, the natives of 
tM Am^onian region feed the common green parrot on the fat 
of «rge ailuroid fishes, and as a result the feathers become beauti- 
legated with red and yellow. Similarly, in the Malay 
Archipelago, the natives of Gilolo change the colours of another 
parrot. 

With but rare exceptions bright colours are confined to the 
exposed portions of the plumage, but in some of the Bustards the 
dpwij.iis of,a bright pnk colour. 

Structural colours include ;a41. metallic or prismatic colours, 
blue, .green, white, aorue yoHoyi^, and, ip part, glossy black. 
sxftefur^j . 'i*l*^fic feathers the iradii (barbules) are modified 
aaiaan, J'' vMious ways, frequently to form flattened, over- 
. tapping plates or .tiles, while,the surfaces pf the plates 

WC either finely sfr-iated or pitted. But, sav,? pnly 

in the case of white feathers, bawath.this colourless, glazed outer 
la alwaars a, iaysruf [pigment. 

The only green pigment known to occur in feathers is tura- 
<W*<M«,,muBd Ml the feathers of the plantain eaters; it contains 
a relatively large amount of iron, but no copper. In all other 
^aathers is dpe to yellow, orange or 
greyisb-broim pigment occurring with a special superstructure 
easting pf narrow ridges, as ip some parrots and pittas (ant- 
thruefteshpr the surface of the, barbs and barbules is smooth and 
transparent, while between it and the pigment there exists a 
^)W iqf small polygonal, colourless bodies having hjgiily re- ' 
“8<?toiy,_,and .often striated, surfaces. 

P|u* is unknown as a pigment in feathers. Blup feathers 
amtnm only prange or brownish .pigment (Gadow), the blue 
colour bemg caused by the combination of pigment .corpuscles 
9#»^^lourless striated polygonal bodies, as in grpen feathprs. 

.While m .many birds the coloration takes the formjBjther of 
a unifojTO hue or of bpndp and jiatches of colour more or less 
m»ll»nt, m others t^ coloration is sombre, and made up of 
Wk longitudinal stripes or transverse bars on a lightpr ground. 

1 he latter is the metre primitive, and there seems goodreaww 
to believe that longitudinal stripes preceded transverse bars. 
"Wto IB mdipated by the fact that the nestlings of the more 
primitive groups are longitudinally striped, and that young 
hawks m their first plumage are so striped, while the adults are 

There is also evidence to show that the evolution of brilliant 
plumage began with the males, and has, in many cases, been more 
ftr less perfsetiy acquired.by the females, and also by the young, 

W w,example in the .kjpgfishers, where parents imd offspring 
wear the rame livery. Often, where the parents are alike in 
PWWW, the young wear# (different and duller livery, ps in the 
^ common,stpriing ^&lftrnus vulgaris). Bpt where the 
^ colpratioB the young resemble 

rphyH^^^^} explanation of complete disaippearance of 
pigment in adult Hfe,,(!.g. .ganpet, is not yet apparentT 


At least once anpuaMy,birds renew (their feathen completely 
by a. ,pp?oes6 known .as,,a'moult. Vntil.the new ieatherrhave 
attained at least half .their full dei^th they are invested 
in a ooft sheath, and, as deivelopment proceeds, the 

breaks up from the tip oif;tlie feather downwards, so that 
for a time the new fpathers have almost a brush-like appearance. 
Genwally this replacement takes place gradually, new and old 
fibers occurring side by iside, apd op this account it is not 
always possible to see whether a moult is proceeding witliout 
raising the old feathers. 

The quill ” feathers of the wing and tail are renewed in pairs, 
po that .flight IS httle,,if at all, impaired, the diauge taking 
place m the wing from the region of the fwrUt inwards, as to the 
primaries, and from the body putwards, to,wards the tip of the 
wmg, as to the socondaria. In certoin -birds,, however, as in 
■the duck tribe and the .rails, for example, all the quill-feathers 
of the ,wing are shod at onpe, so that for some time flight is 
tmpossilfle. 

In the penguins this simultaneous method of moulting is 
carried still further. That is to say, the .old feathers covering 
the body are not replaced jpdually, but e« masse. This method 
of .ccdysis js, however, still further-remarkable in that the old 
feathers do not dri^ nut, to be succeeded by spine-like stumps 
which, later, .split at the tip, liberating the barbs of tlie new 
feathers. They ore, on the contrary, thrust out upon the tips 
of the new feathers, the barbs of which arc never enclused within 
an envelope such as tliat ju^ described. When their growth 
has practically completed, and not till then, the old feathers are 
removed in large patohes by.the aid of the bird’s beak; ex¬ 
posing thereby aperfaetly devdoped ^umage. In the cassowary, 
and emeu, the oldrfeathers sinMlarly adliere for a time to the tips 
of the uew; hut in these birds the feathers are moulted aiiurly 
as jn other bifds. ^ 

Some birds moult twice within,,the year, the additional moult 
taking plaw in the spring, as m Uie case of the “ warblers ” 
(bylviidae) and Limicidae, for example. But wfim Bus is the 
case Ihe^ spring moult is .only pur.tial, since tie quill feathers 
of the wings and the tail feathers arc,not renewed. 

At this spring moult a special “ nuptial ” plumage is often 
assumed, as for example in.man.y of-the Limicdae, e.g godwits 
knots, dunlin, ruff. > s b » 

The sequel to this habit cif assuming a nuptial dress is an 
interesting one. Briefly, this .plumage, at first assumed at the 
mating period by the males, only, and doffed soon ijitcr the young 
appear, has become retained for longer ,and longer periods, 
so that,the succeeding plumage, often conspicuously dull com¬ 
pared with tlie nuptial dress, is worn only for a few weeks, instead 
of many miinths, os in.fhecase of many of the ducks, for example; 
yv^rein Uie mgles, gs soon a,$ the young are hutched, assume 
what C. Watcrton .has apt|y sailed an “ eclipse ’’ dress. This, 
instead nf beii^ worn till the following, spring, as in the waders' 

IS shed lygain in the aubjnjm.gnd .replaced by ivhat answers tff 
f In the gameibirds but a trace 

of this eqhpse ” (plumage remains ; and Uiis, apparently, only 
m jungle-fowl, the common grey partri<|ge (Perdix cinerea) and 
the blackcock (Lyrurus), in .whose case the head and neck for 
a short period following the breeding season are clothed only 
i>y duH.feftUers. further, tJiis more highly developed plumage 
becomjM transferred, first to the female, then to the young, so 
that, in many groups, the dull phase of plumage is entirely 
eliminated. 

But the assumpition at the breeding season of a conspicuously 
brilliant plumage is not always due to a,moult. In many birds, 
notably many Passerines, this change is brought about by 
shedding the tjps of the feathers, which are of a duller hue fhaa 
the trat of the feather. In this way the bright rose pink phAe 
linnet’s breast, the blue and black head of the chafTinch, and .the 
blaqk throat and fbestnutraBd-black markings of the badt of 
the (spawow, are assumed—to mention but a few instances. 
These birds tsouilt but once a year, in the autumn, when the 
new feathers have broad brown, .fringes ; as the spring advances 
these drop qff, and [with them tfie .barhioels from the barbules 
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of the upper iurface of the feather, thus revealing the hidden 
tints. 

According to some authorities, however, some birds acquire 
a change of colour without a moult by the ascent of pigment’ 
from the base of the feather. The black head assumed by many 
^lls in the spring is, for example, said to be gained in this way. 
There is, however, not only no good evidence in support of the 
contention, but the whole structure of the feather is against, 
the probability of any such change taking place. 

Feathers correspond with the scales of reptiles rather than with 
the hairs of mammals, as is shown by their development. They 
j make their first appearance in tlic developing chick at 
J , about tlie sixth day of incubation, in the Aape of small' 

nnJmtbm papiUac. In section each papilla is found to be made up 
‘of a cluster of dermal cells—that is to say, of cells of the, 
deeper layer of the skin—capped by cells of the epidermis. These 
last form a .single superficial layer of flattened cells—the fpitriMum — 
overlaying tlio cells of the Malpighian layer, which,arc cylindrical; 
in shape and rapidly increase to form .several layers. As develop-, 
ment proceeds tlic papillae assume a cone-shape with its apex 
directed backwards, while tlic base of this cone sinks down into' the 
skin, or rather is carried down by the growtli of tlie Malpighian cells,, 
so that tlie cone is now sunk in a deep pit. Thereby these Malpighian 
cells become divided into two portions; (i) those taking pari in the! 
formation of the walls of the pit or “ feather follicle," and {2) those 
enclosed witliin the cone. These last surround the central mass or' 
core tormed by the dermis. This mass constitutes the nutritive' 
pulp for the development of the growing feather, and is highly, 
vascular. The cells of tlic Malpighian layer within the cone now 
liecome differentiated into three layers, (i) An inner, extremely, 
thin, forming a delicate sheath for the pulp, and found in the fully 
developed feather in the form of a series of hollow, transparent caps 
enclosed within l.he calamus; {2) a thick layer which forms tue 
fi-athcr ftself; and (3) a thin layer which forms the investing sheath 
of the feather. It is this sheath which gives the curious spine-, 
covered character to many nestling birds and Iiirds in moiUt. .As 
growth proceeds the cells of this middle layer arrange themselves in 
longitudinal rpw.s to form the barbs, while the barbules are formed 
by a secondary splitting. At their bases these rudimentary barbs 
meet to form tiie calamus. Finally the tips of the barbs break, 
tiirougli the lnve.sting sheatli and the fully formed down-leather' 
emerges. ' 

A part of the pulp and Malpighian cells remains over after.the 
complete growth of the down-feather, and from this succeeding, 
geuerations of feathers are developed. The process of this develop-* 
ment differs from that just outlined chitfiy in this: that of the 
longitudinal rows wliicli in the down-feather form the bafbs, two 
on tiio dorsal and two on tlie ventral aspect of tlic interior of thC’ 
cylinder become stronger than the rest,’Con)lMbingtoform tlio main- 
and altcr-shaft respectively. The remainder of the rods form the 
barbs and barbules as in the down’‘faather. 

The reproductive, power of the feather, follicle appears to be almost* 
inexhaustible, since it is not diminished appreciably by age, nor' 
restricted to definite moulting periods, as is shown by tlie cruel and 
now obsolete custom of plucking geese alive, no k.ss than three times' 
annually, for the sake of their featlicrs. The growtli of the feathers^ 
i.s, however, certainly affected by the general health of tlie bird,' 
mal-nutrition causing tlic appearance of peculiar transverse .y- 
.shaped grooves, at more or less regular intervals, along the while j 
length of the feather. These are known as “ hunger-marks," a. 
name given by falconers, to wliom this defect was well\known. i 

It would seem that while the feather germ .may be artificially 
stimulated to produce three successive generations of feathers.within 
a year, it may, on the other hatid,*bc induced artificially to maintain t 
a eofttijiMOua Mtlvtty exten(}i*>g pver long periods. That is fo .poy,' 
the, normal quiescent period, and periodic moult, may.bc suspended, 
so that the feather maintains a steady and continuous growth tili.jt 
attains a length of .several feet. The only known instance of this 
kind>is/tliatifumisbod by a duniestlcatod breed of jungle-fowl known 
as-thc’" Japanese Joijg-tailcd fouHs " or «s " Yokoharaas." In fiias 
breed .tfje upper,toil, qovarts. are in some way, as yet.unknown to 
Huropeiins, .fiiduccd to go on growing until they have attained a' 
length pi /rom 12 to j 8 or even 20 ff.T In this abnormal growth'the 
“'hackles "'Of'tbieilaiwor part, of .itfae: back j also share, tliaugh they 
do no-tattainaainijlank^r^h 

■The .feathers of birds .are .not nnUormly rdistrib.uted over the 
hqdy, but grow, only along certain, definite tracts known ^pterylae, 
leaijng bare spaces or apteria. These-pterylae differ comndei^^J 
In tlieir conformation in diSeroat gnMips oiihiitU, andibcnee.’acB ■&) 
!*wyi»e,in*y)st»m»ticpr8itlt«l9gy. , 

Thejirinclpal pterylac.axe as'follows, i-t- 

(j) The head tract (f>l. capitis]^ which embraces the,head only. '. 

(2) Thegpinal trqct Ipl. spinalis), which extends the-whote'iength 1 
ofthevertlbalcOlunHi. It'l&onodf.themfistj«2ii2able.gki ItsusadKlnae) 
lions, ofipecially in ao.far aB^thOirBewn-from tfwriiafet.ohiiheiwetfiotor 
tlio.tiflil.ie,concerned. In itstsiiqpfijat.form.it.inws d»wn..'the,i)ask. 
in the.k>mi.oi.a,baAd of almost uniform widHi, but ggnnrfiny Uj 
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expands eonslderabfy in 'the lumbar region, os 'in Passercs, Fre¬ 
quently it is divided into > two portions ; an upper, terminating in 
the region (dsthe middle of the.baok in a fork, and a lower, which 
commences etthsr as a fodc,. t:.g, plover, barbet, or as a median band, 
,t.g. swallow. 'Very commnniy the dorskl region of this tfact encloses 
a more or less.extensiveifsatfaeriess dpaae {apUrii>H),s.g. swift, auk. 
While, as a. mile, the dorsal .region .of this tract is relatively narrow, 
it is in sonw ofi great breadth.s.g. grdbe, pigeon, coly. 

(3) The .ventral tract (pt. vetUralis), .which presents almost as 
: many variations as the spinal tract. 

In its simplest form it. runs from the throat backwards in the 
I form of a median band as far as tbsibase of the neck whore it divides, 
sending a branch to each side 
of the breast. This blanch 
commonly again divides into 
a short, broad outer branch 
which lodges the '‘flank" 
feathers, and a long, narrow, 
inner branch which runs 
backwards to join its fellow 
of the opposite side in front 
of the ckiacal aperture. Tliis 
branch lodges the abdominal 
feathers. The modion space 
whicli divides the inner 
’ baanches ot the tract nnay .ho 
continued forwards as:far as 
thenuddlcof the neck,or even 
up to the throat, e.g. plover. 

Only in a lew cases is the 
neck oontinuDiisly covered by 
the fusion of the dorsal and 
ventral tracts, e.g. flamingo, Anseres, Ciconidae, Pygopcsies. 

For cunvenienco sake the cervical portions of .the amual and 
ventral tracts are generally regarded as separate tracts, ttiu pt. coUi 
dorsalis and pi. colli mntralis respectively. 

(4) The humeral tract {pt. hutneralis), which .gives rise to the 
“.aeapular” feathers. 

(3) The femoral tract {pt. lemoralts), which forms an oblique band 
across Uie thigh. 

(dl The crural tract {pi. cruralis), which clothes the rest of the leg. 

{p The tail tract {pt. caudalis), including the tail feathers and 
.their coverts; and 

(8) The wing tract {pt. alaris). The wing, tract presents many 
fleculiarifeatmes. Each segment—rami,.forearm and.hand—bears 
icatbens eseential to flight, and tliese-are.divided ialo ntniges, or 
“. quill " feathers, ami Uctrices, or “ coverts.” 

The remigcsoftlieacm, more commonly described as “ tertiaries," 
are, teahnically,.oollectively known as tlic par,apt*ron and kypoptsron, 
.and are composed respectively of .long, quili-hke ieatiiers forming a 
double series,, the former arranged along the upper, wid the latter 
along the losror.Bspoct of the humerus. They servo to fill up the 
gap. which,.in kmgswinged birds, would otherwise occur during flight 
between the quill-featben of. the,forearm and-the body, a gap which 
would make ^lit impcosihle. In short-winged .birds these two series 
are extremely reduced. 

The remigm.nange in number from 16, os in humming-birds, to 48 
,as in the alhatrois, according, in short, to the lengtli of tfie wing. 
Iliut tliese numerical.cUficrenaes depend,ilui flying'birds,, rather upon 
;the laagtlvOf the forBarin, since tii« quiiisiQf,.the.hatid.neyer exceed 
ig.aad aevar.faU 'bifiow 10, though thurtenth may be tednoed to 
.mew.vas^e. 

iThaquUisofithetforearmareiknoimas " secondaries,” tliose of the 
hand as “(prinsariea.” The formor. are attached by their bases at 
aremtively-.wide distances eqwrt.to themUia, while tUo primaries are 
crowded I close 1 together .and attached to the skeleton of the hand. 
iT’he. sixior.aevenjwhicb rost-.unon the fused metacarpals II.-III. are 
known as " metacarpais'." Tne.next succeeding feather Is borne by 
I the ipbaianx ..oi .digit lill. tond: hence is known as the addigital. 

‘ .Ffiawix i.:Qtf i^tii..aI«!aysiSHppQrtstwo quills, the " middigitals,” 
white , the isemamiag ifeathers—lone or two—arc borne by the last 
phalanx of digit II. and are known os pre-digitals, while the whole 
Boiiesiofcpruteaesiare known as the metaearpo-digitals. 

iLn itlirir .relation one to another the xemiges, it must be noted, 
lare^dlwaysso.filaoed that’they overlap one another, the free edge of 
each, when, the wing is seen from its upper surface, being turned 
towards :the. tip of the iwing. Thus, in flight, the air passes through 
:tliu wing as it is raised, while in the downstroke the featoers are forced 
.together to fotmarfaonogenoAusisurfaee. 

Birds which fly’much thavoithe ,outer primaries of great length, 
lgi<nitg''thBijwittgia'piiiatodisbape,>as;inewifts, while in species which 
'flyibik liittlo,xir<fixiq«cDt..tliic)galn, the.outer primaries are very short, 
jgtving the wing a rounded appearance. This adaptation to enviton- 
inMnljaeommanly lost sight .of 1 by; taxonomers, who not infrequently 
•ugci the form of thc wing, aa a;factor in classification. 

.316 .teetricies,;or cavett tiedtheni of the wing, are arranged in 
|scuo>al«cties,.tiearea3ing:iDiSizeifsfxn beiiind forwards. The number 
.o<<r«w»oei JbetlaiMlHa^eotaiultfibe method of their ovetlap, afford 
(Characters of general. itB^mtaauie.'ilihBbusi&cation, 
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■ The firsf rmv of the series Is formed by the major coverts ; these, 
like the prini irics, hove their frce-edges directed towards the tip of 
the win,';. oii'J hence ore said to liave a distal overlap. iThe next row 
is formed t>y liie median coverts. These, on the forearm, commonly 
overlap as tc the outer half of the row distally, and as to the inner 
half proximally. On the hand this aeries is incomplete. Beyond the 
median are lour or five rows of coverts known as the minor coverts. 
Tiic.se may have either a proximal or a distal overlap. The remaining 
rows of small feathers are known as the marginal coverts, and they 
alway,3 have a distal overlap. 

Tlie three or four large quill-like feathers borne by the thumb 
form wliat is known as the '* oastard-wing," ala spuria. 

The coverts of the under follow an arrangement similar to that of 
the upper surface, but the minor coverts are commonly but feebly 
developed, leaving a more or less bare .space which is covered by the 
great elongation of the marginal series. 

One noteworthy fact about the coverts of the under side of the 
wing is that all save the major and median coverts have what answers 
to the dorsal surfaces of the feather turned towards the body, and 
what answers to the ventral surface of the feather turned towards 
the under surface of the wing. In the major and median coverts, 
however, the ventral surfaces of these feathers arc turned ventral- 
wards, that is to .say, in the extended wing they, like the remiges, 
have the ventral surfaces turned downwards or towards the body 
in the closed wing. 

But the most remarkable fact in connexion with the pteiylosis 
of the wing is the fact that in all, save the I’assorine and Galliform 
types, and some few other isolated exceptions, the secondary series 
of remiges appears always to lack the fifth remex, counting from the 
wrist inwards, inasmuch as, when such wings arc examin^, there is 
nlwBj’S found, in the place of the fifth remex, a pair of major coverts 
only, while throughout the rest of tlic series each such pair of coverts 
embraces a quill. 

Th is extraordinary fact was first discovered by the French 
naturalist Z. Gerbe, and was later rediscovered by R. S. Wray. 
Neither of these, however, was able to offer any explanation thereof. 
This, however, has since been attempted, .simultaneously, by P. C. 
Mitelii'll and W. P. Pycraft. The former has aptly coined the word 
diastutaxic, to denote the gap in the series, and eutaxic to denote 
sucli wings as have an uninterrupted scries of quills. While both 
authors agree that there is no evidence of any loss in the number 
of the quills in diastataxic wings, they differ in the interpretation 
os to which of the two conditions is tlie mure primitive and the 
moans by which the gap has been broughi about. 

According to Mitchell the diastataxic is the more primitive 
condition, and he has conclusively shown a way in which diastataxic 
wing.s may become eutaxic. Pycraft on the other hand contends 
that the diastataxic wing has Men derived from the eutaxic type, 
and has produced evidence showing, on the one hand, the method 
by which this transition is cfiected, and on the other that by which 
the diastataxic wing may again recover the eutaxic condition, 
though in this last particular the evidence adduced by Mitchell is 
much more complete. The matter is, however, one of considerable 
difficulty, but is well worth further investigation. 

The wings of struthious birds differ from those of the Carinatne, 
ju.it d'.'scribod, in many ways. All are degenerate and quite useless 
as organs of flight. In some cases indeed they have become reduced 
to mere vestiges. 

Those of the ostrich and Rhea are the least degraded. 

In the ostrich ankylosis has prevented the flexion of the hand at 
the wrist joint so that the quills —primaries and secondaries—form 
an unbroken series of about forty in number. Of these sixteen 
belong to the primary or metacarpo-digital series, a number exceed^ 
that of any other bird. What the significance of this m^ be with 
regard to the primitive wing it is impossible to say at prAimt. The 
coverts, in their disposition, bear a general resemblance to thoserof 
Carinate wings ; but they differ on account of the great length of tho 
’eatiien nnd the absence of any definite overlap. 

The wing of the South American Rhea more nearly rambles 
chat of flying birds since the hand can bo flexed at the wrist joint, 
and the p rim iries arc twelve in number, as in grebes, and some storks, 
for exncii'ic. 

The o(n erts, as in the African ostrich, are remarkable'for their 
great longtli, those representing the major series being as long as the 
remiges, a fact probably due to the shortening of the latter. They 
are not, however, arranged in quincunx, as is the rale among the 
Cannatao, hut in parallel, transverse rovrs, in which respect they 
resemble the owls. 

In both ostrich and Rhea, as well as in all the other struthious 
birds, the under surface of the wing is entirely bare. 

Tile wing of the cassowary, emeu and apteryx has undergone 
complete degeneration ; so much so that only a vestige of the hand 
remains. 

Remiges in the cassowary are represented by a few ipme-like 
shafts—three primaries and two secondaries. These are ras^ 
hvpertrophied calami. This is ehown by the fact that in the nestliag 
th'se remiges have a normal calamus, rhachis and vane; bat as 
development proceed.s the rhachis with its vane slongbs ofi, while the 
calamus becomes enormously lengthened and seflid. 

' 1 the emeu the wing is less atrophied than in the cassowary, 


but is not yet completely degenerate. Altogether seventeen remiges 
are represented, of which seven correspond to primaries. Siuce, 
however, these feathers have each an aftershaft as long a.-, the main 
shaft—like the rest of the body featliei’s—it may l)e that they answer 
not to remiges, but to major coverts. 

The wing of apteryx, like that of the cassowary, he* Ijecome 
extremely reduced. Tlie remiges are thirteen m uiimber, four of 
which answer to primaries. Thc.se featliens aio .specially iateresting, 
inasmuch as they retain throughout iilc a stage cori'csponding to 
that seen in the very young cassowary, the calamus being greatly 
swollen, and supporting a s'Cry degenerate rliachis .-.ikI viine. 

The penguins afford another object ie.sson in degeneration of this 
kind. Here the wing has become transformed into a paddle, ciothed 
on both sides with a covering of small, close-set featliem. A poUe?: 
is wanting, as in the cassowary, emeu and apteryx, while it is 
impossible to say whether remiges are representeef or aot. 

A.UTUORITIE.S.—The following authors should be consulted for 
further details on this subject:— 

For General Iteference as to Structure, Colour, Development and 
Pterylosis. —H. Gadow, in Newton’s Dictionary of Birds (l8g6); 
W. P. Pycraft, “ The Interlocking of the Barbs of Feathers," Natural 
Science (1893). 

On the Colours of Feathers.— 1 . 1 ,. Bonhotc, “ On Moult and Colour 
Change in Birds," Ibis (1900); A. H. Church, " Researches on 
Turacin, an Animal Pigment containing Copper," Phil. Trans. 
clix. (fSyoj.pt. ii.; H. Gadow, “ The Coloration of Feathers as affected 
by Structure," Prac. Zool. Soc. (18B2); Newbegin, Colour in Nature 
(1898) ; R. M. Strong, “ Tlie Development of Color in tlie Definitive 
Feather," Dull. Mus. Zool. Harvard College, vol. xl. 

On Moulting. —J. X^wight, “ The Sequences of Plumage and 
Moults of the Passerine Birds of New York," .4 nnals N.Y. Acad. Set., 
vol. xiii. (1900); W, E. De Winton, " On the Moulting of the King 
Penguin," Proc. Zool. Soc. (1898-1899); W. P. Pycraft, "On some 
Points in tho Anatomy of tlie Emperor and Adelie Penguims," Report 
National Antarctic Expedition, vol, ii. (1907). 

On Development of Embrvonic, Nestling and Adult Feathers .— T. H. 
Studer, " Die Entwicklung der Federn,’” Inaug.-Diss. (Bern, 1873); 
“ Bcitriige zur F.iilwickl. der Feder,” Zcitsch. f. uiiss. Zool., Bd. xxx.; 
J. T. Cuuniiigliam, “ Ob.servatious and Experiments on Japanese 
Long-tailed Fowls," Proc. Zool. Soc. (1903); II, R. Davies, “Beitrag 
zur Entwicklung der Feder," Morph. Jcihrb. xiv. (1888), xv. (1889); 
W. P. Pycraft, “ A Contribution towards our Knowledge of the 
Morphology of the OwLs,” Trans. Linn. Soc. (1898) ; W. P. Pycraft, 
“ A Contribution towards oiir Knowledge of tlie Pterylography o£ 
tho Megapodii,” Report Willey's Zoological Results, pt. iv, (igoo); 
W. P, Pycraft, " NWling Birds and some of the Problems they 
PruHent,’' British Birds (1907). 

Ob Pterylosts. —H. Gadow, " Remarks on the Numbers and on the 
Phylogenetic Development of the licmiges of Birds,” Proc. Zool. Soc. 
(1888); Z. Gcriic, “ Sur les plumes du vol ct leiir mue," Bull. Soc. 
Zool. France, vol. ii. (1877); J. G. Goodchild, “ The Cubital Coverus 
of the Euornithae in relation to Taxonomy,” Proc. Roy. Phys. 
Edinb. vol. x. (1890-1891); Meijere, “ Cber die Federn der Vopel," 
Morphol. Jahrb. xxiii. (1895) ; J’. C. Mitchell, " On so-called ' Quinto- 
cubitalism ' in the Wing of Birds,” Journ. 'Linn. Soc. Zool. vol. 
xxvii. (1899); " On the Anatomy of the Kingfislicrs, with special 
reference to the Conditions known as Eutaxy and Diastataxy,” 
Ibis (1901) ; C. L. Nitzsch, " Pterytography," Ray Soc. (1867); 
W. P. Pycraft, “ Some Facts concerning the so-called ' Aquinto- 
cubitalism ’ of the Bird's Wing,” Journ. Linn. Soc. vol. x.\vii.; 
C. J. Sundcvall, " On the Wings of Birds," Ibis (1886); R. S, Wray, 
" On some Points in the Morphology of the Wings of Birds/’ Proc. 
Zool, Soc. (1887). (W. P. P.) 

Commercial Applicatiens oj Feathers. —The chief purposes for 
which feathers tecome commercially valuable may be compre¬ 
hended under four divisions :—(i) bed and upholstery feathers ; 
(a) quills for writing; ( 3 ) ornamental feathers; and ( 4 ) mis¬ 
cellaneous uses of feathers. 

Bed and Upholsiery Feathers. —The qualities which render 
feathers available for .stuffing beds, cushions, &c., are lightness, 
elasticity, freedom from matting and softness. These are 
combined in the most satisfactory degree in the feathers of the 
goose and of several other allied aquatic birds, whose bodies 
are protected with a warm downy covering. Goose feathers 
and down, when plucked in spring from the living bird, are most 
esteemed, being at once more elastic, cleaner and less liableto 
taint than those obtained from the bodies of killed geese; 'JTne 
down of the eider duck, Anas moUissima, is valued abora aU 
other substances for lightness, softness and elasticity; but it 
has some tendency to mat, and is consequently more used for 
quilts and in articles of clothing than unmixed for stuffing beds. 
The feathers of swans, ducks and of the common domestic fowl 
^ are*also largely employed for beds; but in the case of the latter 
I bird, which is of course non-aquatic, the feathers are harsher 
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and leu downy than are those of the natatorial birds generally. 
Feathers which possess strong or stiff shafts cannot without 
some preliminary preparation be used for stuffing purposes, as 
the stiff points they present would not only be highly uncomfort¬ 
able, but would also pierce and cause the escape of the feathers 
from any covering in which they might be endosed. The barbs 
ore therefore stripped or cut from these feathers, and when so 
prepared they, in common with soft feathers and downs, undergo 
a careful process of drying and cleaning, without which they 
would acquire an offensive smell, readily attract damp, and 
harbour vermin. The drying is generally done in highly heated 
apartments or stoves, and subsequently the feathers are smartly 
beaten with a stick, and shaken in a sieve to separate all dust 
and small debris. 

Quills for Writing .—The earliest period at which the use of 
quill feathers for writing purposes is recorded is the 6th century ; 
and from that time till the introduction of steel pens in the early 
part of the 19th century they formed the principal writing 
implements of civilized communities. It has always been 
from the goose that quills have been chiefly obtained, although 
the swan, crow, eagle, owl, hawk and turkey a'l have more or 
less been laid under contribution. Swan quills, indeed, are 
hotter and more costly than are tltose from the goose, and for 
fine lines crow quills have been much employed. Only tlic 
five outer wing feathers of the goose are useful for writing, and 
of these the second and third are the best, while left-wing quills 
are also generally more esteemed than those of the right wing, 
from the fact that they curve outward and away from the 
writer using them. Quills obtained in spring, by plucking or 
otherwise, from living birds are by far the best, those taken 
from dead geese, more especially if fattened, being comparatively 
worthless. To take aw.ty the natural greasiness, to remove the 
superficial and internal pellicles of skin, and to give the necessary 
qualities of hardness and elasticity, quills require to undergo 
some processes of preparation. The essential operation consists 
in heating them, generally in a fine sand-bath, to from 130° to 
i8n“ F. according to circumstances, and scraping them under 
pressure while still soft from heat, whereby the outer skin is 
removed and the inner shrivelled up. If the heating has been 
properly effected, the quills are found on cooling to have become 
hard, elastic and somewhat brittle. While the quills are soft 
and hot, lozenge-shaped patterns, ornamental designs, and names 
are easily and permanently impressed on them by pressure 
with suitable instruments or designs in metal stamps. 

Ornamental Feathers .—Feathers do not appear to have been 
much used, in F.urope at least, for ornamental purposes till the 
cIo.se of the, 13th eentury. They are found in the conical caps 
worn in England during the reigns of Edward III. and Richard 
11 .; but not. till the period of Henry V. did they take their 
place as a part of military costume. Towards the close of the 
J5th century the fashion of we.aring feathers in lx)th civil and 
military life was carried to an almo.st ludicrous excess. In the 
time of Henry VIII. they first appeared in the, bonnets of ladies; 
and during Elizabeth’s reign feathers began to occupy an impor¬ 
tant place as head-dress ornaments of women. From that 
time down to the present, feathers of endless variety have con¬ 
tinued to be leading articles of ornamentation in female head- 
attire ; but, except for military plumes, they liave long ceased 
to be worn in ordinary male costume. At the present day, the 
feathers of numerous birds arc, in one way or another, turned 
to account by ladies for the purpose of personal ornament. 
Ostrich feathers, however, hold, as they have always held, a 
pre-eminent position among ornamental feathers; and the 
ostrich is the only bird which may be said to be reared exclusively 
for the sake of its feathers. Ostrich farming is one of the estal^ 
lished industries of South Africa, and is also practised in Kordofan 
and other semi-desert regions of North Africa, in Argentina, 
and in Arizona and California in North America. The feathers 
are generally plucked from the living animal—a process which 
does not appear to cause any great inconvenience. In the male 
bird, the long feathers of the rump and wings are white, and the 
short feathers of the body are jet black; while the rump and 
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wing feathers of the female are white tinged with a dusky grey, 
the general body colour being the latter hue. The feathers 
of the male«are consequently much more valuable than those 
of the female, and they are separately classified in commerce. 
The art of the plumassier embraces the cleaning' bleaching, 
dyeing, curling and making up of ostrich and other plumes and 
feathers. White feathers are simply washed in bundles in hot 
soapy water, run through pure warm water, exposed to sulphurous 
fumes for bleaching, thereafter blued with indigo solution, 
rinsed in pure cold water, and hung up to dry. When dry the 
shafts are pared or scraped down to give the feathers greater 
flexibility, and the barbs are curled by drawing them singly 
over the face of a blunt knife or by the cautious application of a 
heated iron. Dull-coloured feathers are usually dyed black. 
Feathers which are dyed light colours are first bleached by 
exposure in the open air. Much ingenuity is displayed in the 
racing up of plumes, with the general result of producing 
the appearance of full, rich, and long feathers from inferior 
varieties and from scraps and fragments of ostrich feathers; 
and so dexterously can factitious plumes be prepared that 
only an experienced person is able to detect the fabrication. 

In addition to those of the ostrich, the feathers of certain 
other birds form articles of steady commercial demand. Among 
these are the feathers of the South American ostrich, Rhea 
americana, the marabout feathers of India obtained from 
Le[>toptilos argala and L. javanica, the aigrettes of ’flie heron, 
the feathers of the vartons species of birds of paradise, and of 
numerous species of humming-birds. .Swan-down and the skins 
of various penguins and grebes and of the albatross are used, 
like fur, for muffs and collarettes. 

The Chinese excel in the preparation of artificial flowers and 
other ornaments from bright natural-coloured or dyed feathers; 
and the French also skilfully work fragments of feathers into 
bouquets of artificial flowers, imitation butterflies, &c. 

Miscellaneous Applicafims of' Feathers .—Quills of various 
sizes are extensively employed as holders for the sable and 
camel hair brushes u.sed by artists, &c. Feather brushes and 
dusters are made from the wing-feathers of the domestic fowl 
and other birds; those of a superior quality, under the name 
of vulture dusters, being really made of American ostrich 
feathers. A minor application of feathers is found in the dress¬ 
ing of artificial fly-hooks for fishing. As steel pens came into 
general use it became an object of considerable importance 
to find applications for the supplanted goose-quills, and a large 
field of employment for them was found in the preparation of 
toothpicks. (J. I'A.; W. P. P.) 

FEATHERSTONE, an urban district in the Osgoldcross 
parliamentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
6 m. E. of Wakefield on the lancashire & Yorkshire railway. 
Pop. (1901) 12,093. The industrial population is employed in 
large collieries in the vicinity ; and here, on the 7th of September 
1893, serious riots during a strike resulted in the destruction 
of some of the colliery works belonging to Lord Masham, and 
were not quelled without military intervention and some blood¬ 
shed. 

FEATLEY (or Fairclough) DANIEL (1582-1645), English 
divine, was born at Charlton, Oxfordshire, on the 15A of March 
1582. He was a scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
probationer fellow in 1602, after which he went to France as 
chaplain to the English ambassador. For some years he was 
domestic chaplain to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterburj', 
and held also the rectories of Lambeth (1619), Allhallows, Bread 
Street (c. 1622), and Acton (1627), this last after leaving the 
archbishop’s service in 1625. His varied activities included a 
“ scholastick duel ” with James I. in 1625, and the publication 
of (i) the report of a conference with some Jesuits in 1624, (:;) 
a devotional manual entitled Ancilla Pietatis (1626), (3) Mystica 
Clovis, a Key opening divers Difficult Texts of Scripture in 70 
Sermons (1636). He was appointed provost of Chelsea College 
in 1630, and in 1641 was one of the sub-committee “ to settle 
religion.” In the course cf thus work he had a disputation with 
four Baptists at Southwark which he commemorated in his book 
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Kara/Sogrrurra^ KarriatTotrT»l,.The Dippers dipt or the Anabaptists 
iuekt and jdungei oeer .bead and ears. (1645), sat in the 
W^tminstcr Assembly 1643, and was the last of i$ie EpnoOpal 
membeiB remain., For revealing its proceedings he was 
expelled and impofuoned. He died at Chdsea on the 17th of 
April 1645. 

FEBROIflANUM, the name given to a powerful movement 
within the Roman Catliolic Church in Germany, in the latter 
part of; the i8th century, duiected towards the “ nationalking " 
of Catholicism, the restriction of the monarchical power usurped 
by the papacy at the- eeepense of the episcopate, and the reunion 
of 'tfae dissident churches with Catholic Christendom. It was 
thus, in its main tendencies, the equivalent of what in France 
is known as GalKcanism (f.v.). The name is derived from 
the pseudonym of “ Justinus Febronius ” adopted by Johann 
Nikolaus von Hontheini (f.v.), coadjutor bishop of Treves (Trier), 
in publishing his work De statu ecclesiae el legitima poiestaie 
Rammi porstificis. This book, which roused a vast amount of 
excittment and controversy at the time, exercised an immense 
inflaetce on opinion within the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
principles it proclaimed were put into practice by the rulers of 
that Church in various countries during tlie latter pari of the 
i8th and the beginning of the iqth ccntuiy. 

The main propositions defended by “ Febronius ” were as 
folltftvs. The constitution of the Clmrch is not, by Christ’s 
institution, monarchical, and the pope, though entitled to a 
certain primacy, is subordinate to the universal Church. Though 
as the “ centre of unity ” he may be regarded as the guardian 
and champion of the ecclesiastical law, and though he may 
propose laws, and send legates on the affairs of his primacy, his 
sovereignty (principalus) over the Church is not one of jurisdic¬ 
tion, but of order and collaboration {ordinis et (onsoeiatinms)t 
The Roman (ultramontane) doctrine of papal infallibility i.s not 
accepted " by the other Catholic Churches ” and, moreover, 
“ has no practical utility.” The Church is based on the one 
episcopacy common to all bishops, the p<jpc being only primus 
inter pa/res. It follows lliat the pope is subject to general councils, 
in which the bishops .'we his colleagues (co»7»(A'res), not merely 
his consultors ; nor has he the exclusive right to summon such 
councils. The decrees of general councils need not be confirmed 
by the pope nor can they be altered by him ; on the other hand, 
appeal may be made from papal decisions to a general council. 
As for the rights of the popes in such matters as appeals, reserva¬ 
tions, the confirmation, translation and deposition of bishops, 
these belong properly to the bishops in provincial synods, and 
werc;u3urped by the papacy gradually as the result of a variety of 
causes, notably of Ac False Itecrctals. For the health of the 
Church it is therefore necessary to restore matters to their condi¬ 
tion -before the False Decretals, and to give to the episcqmte its 
due authority. The main obstacle to this is not the pope himself, 
but the Curia, and this must be fought by all possible means, 
especially by thorough popular education (primum idversus 
abusum eecUsiasticae potestaiis remedium.), and by the assembling; 
of national and provincial synods, the neglect of which is' the 
main cause of the Church’s w(«s. If the pope will not moge 
in fhe matter, the princes, and notably the emperOr,jnust act in 
oo-optration whh; the bi^ops, summon national councils even 
against the pope’s will, defy his excnmmunicution, arid in the 
last resort refuse obedience in those matters over whidi the 
papacy has usurped jurisdiction. 

It will be sfen that the views of Febronius had but little 
originality. In the main they were those that predominated 
in the great general councils of Constance and Basel in the 15th 
oentury; but they were backed by him with such a wealth of 
learning, and they fitted so well into the intellectual and political 
conditions of the time, that they found a widespread acceptance. 
The book, indeed, was at once condemned at Rome (February 
1764),. and by a brief of the aist of May the pope commanded 
ail the bishops of Germany to suppress it. The paipal condemna¬ 
tion met with a very mixed reception ; in sorae dieceses the order 
to prohibit the book was ignored, in others action upon it was 
poatponed -pending an independent examination, in yet others 


(nine m all) it was at once obeyed ” for polkioal reasonsj” 
though even in these the forbidden book became thebreviary 
of the governments.” The Febronian doctrine, in fact, exactly 
fitted the views of the German bishops, which were by no means 
disinterested. It must be remembered that the bishops were 
at this time great secular princes rather than Catholic ptfdates ; 
■with rare exceptions, they madi no pretence of carrying out 
their spiritual duties; they shared to the full in the somewhat 
shallow “ enlightenment ” of the age. .As princes of the Empire 
they had asserted their practical independence of the emperor; 
they were irked by what they considered the unjustifiable 
interference of the Curia with their sovereign prerogatives, and 
wished to establish their independence of the pope also. In 
the ranks of the hierarchy, then, selfish motives combined 
with others more respectable to secure the acceptance of the 
Febronian position. Among secular rulers the welcome given 
to it was even less equivocal. F.ven so devout a .sovereign as 
Maria Theresa refused to allow “ Febronius ” to be forbidden 
in the Habsburg dominions; her son, the emperor Joseph II., 
applied the Febronian principles with remorseless thoroughness. 

In Veniev, in Tuscany, in Naples, in Portugal, they inspired 
the vigorous efforts of “ enlightened dc.spots ” to reform the 
Church from above ; and they gave a frr.sh impetus to the move¬ 
ment against the Jesuits, which, under pressure of the secular 
governments, culminated in the suppression of the Society 
by Pope Clement XIV. in 1773. “Febronius,” too, inspired 
the proceedings of two notable ecclesiastical assemblies, both 
held in the. year i78fj. The reforming synod which met at 
Pistoia under the presidency of the bishop, Scipione dc’ Ricci, 

IS dealt with elsewhere (see 1 *i.stoia). The other was the so- 
called congress of Ems, a meeting of the delegates of the four 
German archbishops, which resulted, on the 35th of August, 
in the celebrated “ Punctation of Ems,” subsequently ratified 
and issued by the archbishops. This document was the outcome 
of several years of controversy between the archbishops and 
the papal mmcios, aroused by what was considered the un¬ 
justifiable interference of the latter in the affairs of the German 
dioceses; In 1769 the three archbishop-electors of Mainz, 
Cologne and Treves (Trier) had drawn up in thirtv .irticles 
their complaints against the Curia, and after submitting them 
to the emperor Joseph II., had forwarded them to tlie new 
pope, Clement XIV. These articles, though “ Febronius ’’ was 
prohibited in the ardidiOcescs, were wholly Febronian in ttme ; 
and, indeed. Bishop von Hontheira himself look an active part 
in the diplomatic negotiations which were their outcome. In 
drawing up the “ Punctation ” he took no active part, hut it 
was wholly inspired by his principles. It consisted of XXIII. 
articles, which may be summarized os follows. Bishops have, 
in -virtue of their God-given powers, full authority within their 
dioceses in all matters of dispensation, patronage and the like; 
papal bulls, briefs, &c., and the decrees of the Roman Congrega- , 
tions are only of binding force in each diocese when sanctioned 
by the bishop ; nunciatures, as hitherto conwived, are to ctasc ; 
the oath of allegiance to the j»pe demanded of bishops since 
Gregory VII.’s time is to be altered so ns to bring it into 
conformity with episcopal rights; annates and the fees payable 
for the pallium and confirmation are to be lowered and, in the 
event of the pallium or confirmation being refused, (lerman 
archbishops and bishops are to be free to exorcise their office 
under the protection of tlie emperor ; with the Church tribunals 
of first and second instance (episcopal and metropolitan) the 
nuncios arc not to interfere, and, though appeal to Rome is 
allowed under certain “ national ” safe-guards, tlie opinion is 
expressed that it would be better to set up in each archdiocese ^ 
A final court of appeal representing the provincial synod; finaljy * 
the emperor is prayed to use his influence with the pope to secure 
the assembly of a national council in order to remove the griev¬ 
ances left unredressed by the council of Trent. 

Whether this manifesto would have led to a reCon^tution 
of the. Roman Catholic Church on permanently Feiwonian lines 
must tor ever remain doubtful. The French Revolution inte*- 
vened; the German Church went down in the storm; and is 
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tSo3'the secularizations carried out iMr ofder of the First Consal 
put an endtothetemporalambitioneotitsprelateB. Febronianism, 
indeed, survived. Karl Theodor vom Dalberg, prince primate of 
the Confederation of the Rhino, Upheld its prmciples throughout 
the Napoleonic epoch and hoped to estabhsh them in the new 
•Germany to be cheated by the congress of Vienna, He sent 
to this assembly, as• representative of the German Church, 
Bishop von- Wesseabei^, who in'his diocese of Constance had 
not hesitated to appty Fel^roniati principleo in reforming, on 
his own aotbority, the services and discipline of the Church. 
But the times were not favourable for such experiments'. The 
tide of reaction after the Revolutionary turmoil wais setting 
strongly in the direction of traditional authority, in religion as 
in politics; and that ultramontane movement which, before 
the century was ended, was to dominate the Church, was already 
showing signs of vigorous life. Moreover- the great national 
German Church of which Dalberg had a vision—with himself 
as primate—did not appeal to the German princes, tenacious 
of their newly acquired status as F.uropean powers. One by 
one these entered into concordats with Rome, and Febronianism 
from an aggressive policy subsided into a speculative opinion. 
As such it survived strongly, e.specially in the universities (Bonn 
especially had been, from its foundation in 1774, very Febronion), 
and it reasserted itself vigorously in the attitude of many of 
the most learned German prelates and professors towards the 
question of the definition of the dogma of papal infallibility in 
1870. It was, in fact, against the Frhronian position that the 
decrees of the Vatican Council were deliberately directed, and 
their promulgation marhccl the triumph of the ultramontane 
view (see Vatican Counoii:,, UL’n-tAHWNTtAWi.sM, Papacy). In 
Germany, indeed, the stfuggfe agaimst the papal monarchy was 
carried on for a white by tlio' gON-wnments on the so-called 
Kullurkampj, the Old Catholics representing militant Febronian¬ 
ism. The hitter, however, since Bismarck “ went to Canos.sa,” 
have sunk into a respectable but comparatively obscure sect, and 
Fe.lmonianism, though it still has some hold on opinion within the 
Church in the chapters and univcrsitie.s of the Rhine provinces, is 
practically extinct in Germany. Its revival under the guise of so- 
called Modernism drew from Pope Pius X. in igo8 the scathing 
condemnation embodied in the encyclical Pascendi p’fgif. 

AnTiroKirnts. —See Justinua Fehronius, De Mniu etclusiac et 
legilima piilestm Ramani pnnlificis (Bitllioni, 17S5), second and 
onKirgcd edition, with new prefaces addressed to Pope CUement 
XTTl., to ClirisHan hinga and princes, to the bishops of tlie Catholic 
Church, and fo doctors of theology and canon law ; tlirec additional 
volumos, published in 1770, 177.J and 1774 at Frankfort, are devoted 
to vindieations of the onpnal woik against the critics. In flic 
Rei’uc dt‘'i deux ynoudes for July (tome xvi. p. z66) is an interest¬ 
ing article under the title’of ‘‘L'Allemagiir' Catholique," troin tho 
papal point of view, hy Georgc.s Goyau. For the congress of Ems 
.see Hcrzog-Hanck, Reahtncvhlopddie (Leipzig, i8q8), s.v. “ Emaer 
Kongress.” Furtlier references are givun in tho article on Hontheim 

(W. A, P.) 

FEBBUARY, the second month of tlie modern calendar. 
In ordinhry years it contains 28 days; but in bissextile or leap 
year, by the addition of the intercalary day, it consists of zq.dnys. 
This month was not in the Romulian calendar. In the reign of 
Numa two nvonths were added to the year, namelvj January 
at the beginning, and February at the end ; and this arrange¬ 
ment was continued until 452 B.C., when the decemvirs placed 
February after January. The ancient name of Februarius was 
derived from jebruare, to purify, or from Februa, the Roman 
festival of general expiation and lustration, which was celebrated 
during the latter part of this month. In February also the 
Lupercalia Were held, and women were purified by the priests 
of Pan Lyceus at that festival. The Anglo-Saxons called this 
month Sprout-Kale from tlie sprouting of the cabbage at this 
season. Later it was known as Solmonatk, because of the return 
of the sun from the low latitudes. The most generally noted days 
of February are the following:—the and, Candlemas day, one 
of the-fixed'quarter days used in Scotland; the i4ih', St Valen¬ 
tina’s day; and the' 24th/ St Matthias. The church festivai of 
St Matthias was iforthetly obsetved oh the 25th of February in 
bissextile years, but it k now invariably celebrated oh the 24th'. 
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FEBVRE, AI^XANCXE FB^DfiBlO (1835- ), Frendi 

actor, was bom in Paris, fmd after the Usual ^^rentice^ip in 
the provinqa^ and in several Parisian theatres m small' pmtB, 
was calted tp the Com^die- Fran^aise in-1866, where he ma^ hia 
dibut as Philip II. m Don fuim i'Auiriehe. He Soon became 
the most popular leading man in Paris, not otily hi the classical 
repertoire, but in contemporary noVeltiefc In 1894 he toured 
the principal cities of Europe, and, hi 1895, otf America. He 
was also a composer of light music for the piano, and published 
several books of varying merit, He married. Mdlle Harvillei 
daughter of one. of bis predecessors at the Comddie Frangaise, 
herself a well-known actress. 

FECAMF, a seaport and bathing resort of northerrt France, 
in the department of Seine-ln%ieure, 28 m. N.N.E. of Havre 
on the Western railway. Pop. (1906) 15,872. The town, which 
is situated on the English Channel at the mouth of the small 
river Fecamp, consists almost entirely Of one street upwards of 
2 m. in length. It occupies the bottam and sides of a narrow 
valley opening out towards the sea between high cliffs. The most 
important building is the abbey churdi of La Trinitc, dating 
for the most part from 1175 to 1225. The cerntral tower and 
the south portal (1.1th century) are the chief features of its 
simple exterior; in the interior, the' decorative work, notably 
the chapel-screens and some fine stained glass, is remarkable. 
The hotel-de-villo with a municipal museum and library occujjy 
the remains of the abbey buildings (iSth century). She church 
of St liiienne (i6th century) and the Benedictine liqueur 
distillery,’ a modem building which also contains a museum, arU 
of some interest. A tribunal and chamber of commerce, a board 
of trade-arhitmtors and a nautical school, are among the public 
institutions. The port consists' of an emtitmee channel nearly 
400 yds. long leading to a tidal harbour and docks capable of 
receiving shrijis'drawing 26 ft. at s^iring^ide, ig ft. at neap-tide. 
Fishing for herring and mackerri is carried on and the toWn^ 
ecjuips a large fleet for the codbariks of Newfoundland and 
Iceland. The chief exports are oil-calce, flint, cod' and Benedic¬ 
tine liqueur. Imports include coal, timber, tar and hemp. Steam 
sawing, metal-founding, fish-salting, shipbuilding and repairing, 
and the manufacture of ship’s-biscuits and fishing-nets are among 
the indu.stries. 

The town of Fecamp grew up round the nunnery founded in 
658 to guard the relic of the True Blood which, a-cebrding to the 
legend, was found in the trunk of a fig-tree drifted from Palestine 
to this spot, and which still remains the most precious treasure 
of the church. The original convent was destroyed hy the North¬ 
men, but was re-established by Duke William Longsword as a 
house of canons regular, which shortly afterwards was converted 
into a Benedictine monastery. King Richard I. greatly enlarged 
this, and rcbuiU the church. The town achieved some prosperity 
under the dukes of Normandy, who improved its harbour, but 
after the annexation of Normandy to France it was overShadoWed 
by the rising port of Hawe; 

FBCHNBB, GUSTAV T»BODOH(t 86 i-i 887 ),' GenMn-CxperiJ 
mental p^hdogist. Was bom on the iglh of April 1801 at 
Gross-SSrehen, near Muskau', in Lower Lusatia, where! bis father 
was pastor. He w-as educated at Sorau and Dresden and at the 
university of Leipzig, in which city he'spent the rest of hk life. 
In 1834 he was appointed professor of physics, but in 1839 
contracted an affection of the eyes while studying the phenomena 
of colour and vision, and, after much suffering, resigned. Subse¬ 
quently recovering, he turned to the study of mind and the 
relations between body and mind, gitung public lectures on thb 
subjects of which his books treat. He died at Leipzig on the rSth 
of November 1887. Among his works mhy be jntritfo'riad: 

■ Das Puchkin vom Leben nach dem foie (iSjd, 5th ed.j i903)> 
which has been translated into English ; Nanna, odtr Mer das 
Stiletdebtn def Pfimaen (1848, 3fd ed.,. igo'j); Ztnddvesfa, d’def 

’ The llgtRtir is sai'dto have beeii'mahbfietdfod-hy the 3 ehisdletlne 
monks of tber abbey as far back a-s ; jio-; since the Krvolution 
it has bepn pr^uced ccpimercially by a secular company. The 
. fdpiifiai' fe gri m ’D.O.'hf. (D«o Optinid Maxirno) bn the bottles preserves 
the Its brlgii»l toaiere'. 
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i&er, dit. Dinge des Himmds und dts Jenseits. (1851, 2nd ed. 
by Lasswitz, 1901); Vber die physikcdiseh* und philosophische 
Atomenlekre (1S53, and ed., 1864); Elemente der Esychophysik 
' (i860, and ed., 1889); Vorschule der JLsthelik (i8;6, and ed., 
1898); Die Tagesanskht gegeniiber der Nachtansicht (1879). 
He also published chemical and physical papers, and translated 
chemical works by J. B. Biot and L. J. Thenard from the French. 
A diflerent but essential side of his character is seen in his 
poems and humorous pieces, such as the Vergleichende Attalomie 
der Engel (1825), written under the pseudonym of “ Dr Mises.” 
Fechner’s epoch-making work was his Elemente der Psychophysik 
(i860). He starts from the .Spinozistic thought that bodily 
facts and conscious facts, though not reducible one to the other, 
ore different sides of one reality. His originality lies in tr^-ing 
to discover an exact mathematical relation between them. 
The most famous outcome of his inquiries is the law known 
ns Weber’s or Fechner’.s law which may be expressed as follows :— 

" In order that the intensity of a sensation may increase in arith¬ 
metical progression, the stimulus must increase in geometrical 
progression.” Though holding good within certain limits only, 
the law has been found immensely useful. Unfortunately, from 
the tenable theory that the intensity of a sensation increases by 
definite additions of stimulus, Fechner was led on to postulate 
a unit of sensation, so that any sensation s might be regarded 
as composed of n units. Sensations, he argued, thus being 
representable by numbers, psychology may become an “ exact ” 
science, susceptible of mathematical treatment. His general 
formula for getting at the number of units in any sensation is 
s = c log R, where s stands for the sensation, r for the .stimulus 
numerically estimated, and c for a constant that must be separ¬ 
ately determined by experiment in each particular order of sensi¬ 
bility. This reasoning of Fechner’s has given rise to a great mass 
of controversy, but the fundamental mistake in it is simple. 
'Though stimuli are composite, sensations are not. “Everj' 
sensation,” says Professor James, “ presents itself a.s an indivisible 
unit; and it is quite impossible to read any clear meaning into 
the notion that they are masses of units combined.” Still, the 
idea of the exact measurement of sensation has been a fruitful 
one, and mainly through his influence on Wundt, P'echncr was 
the father of that “ new ” psychology of laboratories which 
investigates human faculties with the aid of exact scientific 
apparatus. Though he has had a \'ast influence in this .speci.al 
department, the disciples of his general philosophy are few. His 
world-conception is highly animistic. He feels the thrill of life 
everywhere, in plants, earth, stars, the total universe. Man 
stands midway between the souls of plants and the souls of stars, 
who are angels. God, the soul of the universe, must be winceived 
as having an existence analogoics to men. Natural laws are 
just the modes of the unfolding of God’s perfection. In his last 
work Fechner, aged hut full of hope, contrasts this joyous 
“ daylight view ” of the world with the dead, dreary “ night 
view ” of materialism. P'echner’s work in aesthetics je also 
important. He conducted experiments to show tlrnt certain 
abstract fonns and proportions are naturally pleasing to our 
senses, and gave some new illustrations of the working of aesthetic I 
association. Fechnor's position in reference to predecessors 
and contemporaries is not very sliarply defined. He was • 
remotely a disciple of Schelling, learnt much from Herbart. 
and Weissc, and decidedly rejected Hegel and the monadism 
of Lotze. 

Sec W. Wundt, G. Th. Fechner (I,eipzig, 3901); A. Elsas, " Zum 
AnJonken G. Th. Fechners," in Grenibote. i888 ; J. E. Kuntze, 
G, Th. Fechner (Leipzig, 1892); Karl Lasswitz, G. Th. Fechner 
(Stuttgart, 3896 and 3902); E, B. Titchener, hUpcrimcntal Psy¬ 
chology (New York, Igoj); G. F. Stout, Manual of 1 ‘sychology 
iflSgS), bk. ii. ch. vii.; R. Falckenherg, Nisi, of Mod. Phil. (Eng. 
trans., l8gj), pp. 601 foil.; H. Hdflcling, Hist, of Mod. Phil. (Eng. 
trans., 1900), vol. ii. pp. 324 foil.; Liebc, Fechners Metaphysik, im 
Umnss dargestetti (tgoj). (H. St.) 

FBOHTBR, CHARLES ALBERT (1824-1879), Anglo-French 
actor, was bom, probably in London, on the 23rd of October 
1824, of French parents, although his mother was of Piedmontese 
and his father of German extraetiofl. The boy would probably 


have devoted himself to a sculptor’s life but for tlie accident 
of a striking success made in some private theatricals. The 
result was an engagement in 1841 to play in a travelling company 
that was going to Italy. The tour was a failure, and the com¬ 
pany broke up; whereupon Fechter returned home and worked 
assiduously at sculpture. At the same time he attended classes'- 
at the Conservatoire with the view of gaining admis.sion to the 
G)m6die Franfaise. Late in 1844 he won the grand medal of 
the Acadimie des Beaux-Arts with a piece of sculpture, and was 
admitted to make his d6but at the Com6die Francaise as Seide 
in Voltaire’s Mahomet and Valero in Moliire’s Tartuffe. He 
acquitted himself with credit; but, tired of the small parts he 
found himself condemned to play, returned again to his sculptor’s 
studio in 1S46. In that year he accepted an engagement to 
play witli a French company in Berlin, where he made his first 
decisive success as an actor. On his return to Paris in the 
following year he married the actress Eleonore Rabut (d. 1895). 
Previously he had appeared for some months in I.ondon, in a 
season of French classical plays given at the St James's theatre. 
In Paris for the next ten years he fulfilled a series of successful 
engagements at various theatres, bis chief triumph being his 
creation at the Vaudeville on the 2nd of February 1852 of the 
part of Armaud Duval in La Dame aux camelias. For nearly 
two years (1857-1858) Fechter was manager of the Odcon, 
where he produced Tartuffe and other classical plays. Ha\’ing 
received tempting offers to act in English at the Princess's 
theatre, London, he made a diligent study of the language, and 
appeared there on the 27th of October iSGo in an English 
version of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bias. This was followed by The 
(fonican Brothers and Don Cesar de Bazan ; and on the 20th of 
March 1861 he first attempted Hamlet. The result was an 
extraordinary triumph, the play running for X15 nights. This 
was followed by Othello, in which he plaj’ed alternately the Moijr 
and lago. In 1863 he became lessee of the Lyceum theatre, 
which he opened with The Duke's Motto ; this was followed 
by The King's Butterfly, The Mountebank (in which his son Paul, 
u boy of seven, appeared), The Roadside Inn, The Master oj 
Ravenswood, The Corsican Brothers (in the original I'^ench version, 
in which he had created the parts of Louis and Fabian dei 
Fraiichi) and The Lady of Lyons, After this he appeared at 
the Adelphi (i8(l8) as Obenreizer in No Thotoughjare, by Charles 
Dickens and Wilkie Cnllin.s, as Edmond Dantes in Monte Cristo, 
and as Count de Leyrac in Bloch and White, a play in which the 
artor himself collaborated with Wilkie Collins. In 1870 he 
I'i.-iitcd the United States, where (with the exception of a i-isit 
to ],ondon in 1872) he remained till his death. His fir.st appear¬ 
ance in New York was at Niblo'.s tiarclen in the title role <'/f 
Ruy Bias. He played in the United .States between 3K7o.'uid 
1876 in most of the parts in which he had ivon his chief triumphs 
in England, making at various times attempts at miuiagement, 
rarely successful, owing to his ungoi’ernahle temper. The la.st 
three years of his life were spent in seclusion on a farm which 
he bad bought at Rockland Centre, near Quakertown, Penns) !- 
vania, where he died on the sth of August 1879. A bust of the 
actor by himself is in the Garrick Club, I,ondon. 

FECKENHAM, JOHN {c, 1515-1584), English ecclesiastir, 
last abbot of Westminster, was horn at Feekenham, Worcester¬ 
shire,of ancestors who.by thcirwills,seem to havebeen substantial 
yeomen. The furaily name was Howman, but, according to 
the English cu.slom. Feekenham, on monastic profession, changed 
it for the territorial name by which he is always known. Learn¬ 
ing his letters first from the parish priest, he was sent at an 
early age to the claustral school at Evesham and thence, in his 
eighteenth year, to Gloucester Hall, Oxford, as a Benedictine 
student. After taking his degree in arts, he returned to tho 
abbey, where he was professed ; but he was at the university 
again in 1537 and look his B.D. on the nth of June 1539. 
Returning to Evesham he was there when the abbey was sur¬ 
rendered to the king (27th of January 1540); and then, with a 
pension of fj.o a year, he once more went back to Oxford, but 
soon after became chaplain to Bishop Bell of Worcester and 
thep sen'ed Bonner in that 'same capacii” from 1543 to 1549., 
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In is^M Bonner gave him the living of Solihull; and Feckenham 
established a reputation as a preacher and a disputant of keen 
intellect but unvarying charity. About 1549 Cranmer sent 
him to the Tower of London, and while there “ he was torrowed 
out of prison ” to take part in seven public disputations against 
Hooper, Jewel and others. Released by Queen Mary (5th of 
September 1553), he returned to Bonner and became prebendary 
of St Paul’s, rector of Finchley, then of Greenford Magna, 
chaplain and confessor to the queen, and dean of St Paul’s 
(loth of March 1554). He took part, with much charity and 
mildness, in the Oxford disputes against Cranmer, Latimer and 
Ridley ; hut he had no liking for the fierce bigotry and bloody 
measure then in force against Protestants. Feckenham used 
all his influence with Mary “ to procure pardon of the faults or 
mitigation of the punishment for poor Protestants ” (Fuller), 
and he was sent by the queen to prepare Lady Jane Grey for 
death. When Elizabeth was sent to the Tower (iSth of March 
1554)? Feckenham interceded for her life and liberty, even at 
the cost of displeasing the queen. 

1 he royal abbey of Westminster having been restored to its 
primitive use, Feckenham was appointed abbot, and the old 
life began again within its hallowed walls on the 21st of November 
The abbey school was reopened and the shrine of St 
Edward restored. On the accession of Elizabeth Feckenham 
consistently opposed all the legislation for changes in religion, 
and, when the hour of trial came, he refused the oath of 
supremacy, rejecting also Elizabeth’s offer to remain with his 
monks at Westminster if he would conform to the new laws. 
The abbey was dissolved (izth of July 1559), and within a year 
Feckenham was sent by Archbishop Parker to the Tower (20th 
of May 1560), according to Jewel, “ for having obstinately refused 
atlendance on public worship and everywhere declaiming and 
railing against that religion which we 'now profess ” (Parker 
Society, first series, p. 79). Henceforth, except for some brief 
periods when he was a prisoner at large, Feckenham spent the 
rest of his life in confinement either in some recognized prison, 
or in the more distasteful and equally rigorotis keeping of the 
bishops of Winchester and Ely. After fourteen vears’ confine¬ 
ment, he was released on bail and lived in Holb'om, where his 
benevolence was .shown by all manner of works of charity. 
“ He relieved the poor wheresoever he came, so that flies flock 
not thicker to spilt honey than beggars constantly crowd about 
him (Fuller). He set up a public aqueduct in Holhorn, and a 
hospice for the poor at Rath; lie distributed every day to the 
sick the milk of twelve cows, took care of orphans, and encouraged 
manly sports on Sundays among the youth of London bv giving 
prizes. Jn 1577 he was committed to the cure of Cox' of Ely 
with strict rules for his treatment; and the bishop (1578) could 
find no fault with him except that “ he was a gentle person 
but m the popish religion too, too obstinate.” In 1580 he was 
removed to Wisbcach Castle, and there exercised such an influence 
of charity and peace among his fellow-prisoners that was re¬ 
membered when, in after years, the notorious Wisbeach Stins 
broke out under the Jesuit Weston. Even here Feckenham 
found a means of doing public good ; at his own cost he repaired 
the road and set up a market cross in the town. After twenty- 
four years of suffering for his conscience he died in prison and 
was buried in an unknown grave in the parish church at Wis¬ 
beach on the i6th of October 1584. 

The fullest account of Feckenham is to be found in E. Taunton’s 
English Black Monks of St Benedict (Loudon, J897) vol i no 
160-222. (EiTN.r' 

FEDCHENKO, ALEXIS PAVLOVICH (1844-1873), Russian 
naturalist and traveller, well known for his explorations in 
Mntral Asia, was born at Irkutsk, in Siberia, on the 7th of 
February 1844; and, after attending the gymnasium of his 
native town, proceeded to the university of Moscow, for the 
study more especially of zoology and geology. In 1868 he 
travelled through Turkestan, the district of the lower Syr-Darya 
and Samarkand ; apd shortly after his return he set out for 
Khokand, where he visited a large portion of territory till then 
unknown. Soon after his return to Euro^ he perished on Mont ! 
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Blanc while engaged in an exploring tour in Switzerland, on the 
15th of September 1873. 

Account Qi the explorations and discoveries of Fedchenko have 
teen publwhed by the Russian government,—his Journeys in 
Turkestan in Khanai of Khokand in 1875, and Botanical 

Dtscovenes in 1876. See Petennann's (1872-1874L 

FEDERAL OOV^MBNT (Lat. foedus, a league), a forai of 
government of which the essential principle is that there is a 
union of two or more states under one central body for certain 
permanent common objects. In the most perfect form of 
federation the states agree to delegate to a supreme federal 
government certain powers or functions inherent in themselves 
in their sovereign or separate capacity, and the federal govern¬ 
ment, in turn, in the exercise of those specific powers acts directly, 
not only on the communities making up the federation, but on 
each individual citizen. So far as concerns the residue of powers 
unallotted to the central or federal authority, the separate states 
retain unimpaired their individual sovereignty, and the citizens 
of a federation consequently owe a double allegiance, one to 
the state, and the other to the federal government. They live 
under two sets of laws, the laws of the state and the laws of th( 
federal government (J. Bryce, Studies in History and Juris- 
^udencr, ii. 490). The word “ confederation,” as distinct from 
“ federation ” has been sometimes, though not universally, 
used to distinguish from such a federal state {Bundesstaat) 
a mere union of states (Staatenbund) for mutual aid^ and the 
promotion of interests common to all (see Confederation). 

The history of federal government practically begins with 
Greece. This, however, is due to the fact that the Greek federa¬ 
tions are the only ones of which we have any detailed information. 
The obvious importance, especially to scattered villages or tribes, 
of systematic joint action in the face of a common danger makes 
It reasonable to infer that federation in its elementary forms 
was a widespread device. This view is strengthened hy what we 
can gather of the conditions obtaining in such districts as Aetnlia, 
Acamania and^Sumniuni, as in modern times among primitive 
peoples and tribes. The relatively detailed information which 
we possess concerning the federal governments of Greece makes 
It necessaiy to pay special attention to them. 

In ancient Greece the most striking tendency of political 
development was the maintenance of separate city statw, each 
striving for absolute autonomy, though all spoke practically 
the same language and shared to some extent in the same 
traditions, intore.sts and dangers. This centrifugal tendency is 
most marked in the cases of the more important states, Athens, 
Sparta, Argos, Corinth, but Greek history is full of examples of 
small states deliberately sacrificing what must have been obvious 
commercial advantage for the sake of a precarious autonomy. 
Such examples as existed of even semi-federal union were very 
loose in structure, and the selfishness of the component units 
was the predominant feature. Thus the Spartan hegemony in 
the Peloponnese wa.s not really a federation except in the broadest 
sense. 1 he states did, it is true, meet occasionally for discussion, 
but their relation, which had no real existence save in cases of 
immediate common danger, was really that between a paramount 
leader and unwilling and suspicious allies. The Athenian empire 
again was a thinly disguised autocracy. The synod (see Delian 
League) of the “ allies ” soon degenerated into a mere form ; 
of comprehensive united policy there was none, at all events after 
the ^ague had achieved its original purpose of expelling the 
Persians from Europe. 

None the less it is possible, even in the early days of political 
development in Greece, to find some traces of a tendency towards 
united action. Thus the unions of individual villages, known os 
synoecisms, such as took place in Attica and Elis in early times 
were partly of a federal character : they resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of a common administration, and no doubt in some degree 
of commercial and military unity. On the other hand, it is likely 
that these unions lacked the characteristic of federation in that 
the units could hardly be described as having any sovereign 
power; at the most they had some municipal autonomy as in the 
<^e of the Cleisthenic demes. The union was rather national 
than federal. Again the Amphictyonic unions had one of the 
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charwteristio elnnentB of ftderfttion, namely that they were free 
aovereign states combining for a particular purpose with an 
elaborate system of representation (see AMPHurTvowy). But 
these unions, at all events in historic tijpes, were mainly concerned 
with religion, and the authority of the councils did not seriously 
affect the autonomy of the individual states. 

Thus among the city-states as well us among scattered villages 
the principle of cohesion was »ot unknown. On the other hand 
tlie golden mean between an easily dissoluble relationship, more 
like an alliance than a federation, and a national system resulting 
from synoeoiara was practically never attained in early Greek 
history. There are, however, examples in Greece proper, and 
one, Lycia, in Asii^ Minor, of real federal unions. The chief 
Greek federations were those of Thessaly, Boeotia, Acarnania, 
Olynthus, Arcadia, Aotolia, Achaea, the most important as well 
as the most complete in respect of organization being the Aetolian 
League and the Achaean League. 

1. The Thessalian League originated in the deliberate choice 
by village aristocracies of a single monarch who belonged from 
tgne to time to several of the so-called Heracleid families. Soon 
after the Persian War this monarchy (dynasty of the Alcuadae, 
Herod, v. 63 and vii. 6) disappeared, and in 424 we find Athens 
in alliance with a sort of democratic federal council representing 
Tu Koii'ii' QcrraA.wi' (cf. Thuc. i. io2, ii. 22, iv. 78), and probably 
compose^ of delegates from the towns. The local feudal nobles, 
however, seem to have put an end to this government by council, 
and a dictator (iagus) was appointed, with authority over the 
whole military force of the federation. Three such officers, 
Lycophron, Jason and Alexander, all of Pherae, endeavoured 
vainly to administer the collective affairs of the federation, the 
last by means of a revived republican council. The final failure 
of this scheme coincided with the disappearance of Thessaly 
as a sovereign state (see Thessaly). 

2. The form and the history of the Boeotian federation 
sire treated fully under Boeotia (?.».). It may probably have 
originated in religious associations, but the guiding power 
throughout was the imperial policy of 'Iliebes, especially during 
its short-lived supremacy after n.c. 

3. The federation of Acarnania is of peculiar interest as being 
formed by scattered villages or tribes, without settled, still less 
fortified, habitation. In the early part of the 4th century a 

t 5 i' ’AKapvwwv met at Stratus (Xen. Hell. iv. 6.4). Late 
in the same century towns began to form, without, however, 
disturbing tlie federation, which existed as late as the 2nd century 
B.C., governed by a representative council (/8oeA,d), and a common 
assembly (xoivw) at which any citizen might be present. 

4. The foundation of the Olynthian federation was due to 
the need of protection against the northern invaders (see Oi.vn- 
THUa), It was in many respects based on liberal principles, but 
Olynthus did not hesitate to exercise force against recalcitrants 
such as Acanthus. 

5. The 4th century Arcadian league, which was no.*doubt a 
revival of an older federation, was the result of the struggle for 
supremacy between Thebes and Sp&rta. The defeat of Sparta 
at Leuctra removed the pressure which had kept separ,gte the 
Arcadian tribes, and rh Kaivhv rSy 'ApKoBuy was established In 
the new city. Megalopolis (t/.v., also Arcadia). 

6 and 7. The Aetolian and Achaean leagues (see Aetolia, 
and AauKAN Lea&ue) were in aU respects more important than 
the preceding and constitute a new epoch in European politics. 
Both belong to a period in Greek history when the great city 
states had exhausted themselves in the futile struggle against 
Macedon and Rome, and both represent a conscious popular 
determination in the direction of systematic government. This 
characteristic is curious in the Aetolian tribes which were famous 
in all time for habitual brigandage ; there was, however, among 
them the strong link of a racial feeling. Tlie governing council 
(ri twi' AlritiXlSy) was the permanent representative 

body ; there was also a popular assembly (iraratTwAwow), 
partly of a .primary, partly of a representative kind, any one 
being free te etteiKl, but each state having only one official 
npreaentative end one vole. Of all the federal governmenta of 


Greece, this league wa»'the most certainly democmficittflopstitiif- 
tion. There was a compiiete system of federal affieers, ait tlte bead 
of whom was a Strate^ entrusted with powers both military 
and civil. This officer was annually elected, and, though the chief 
executive authority, was strictly limited in Ibe federal delibera¬ 
tions to presidential functions (d, Livy xxxv. 25, “ ne praetor,' 
quum de bello consuluisset, ipse sententiam diceret ”). The 
Achaean League was likewise highly organized; joint action 
was strictly limited, and the individual cities had sovereign 
power over internal affairs. There were federal officers, all the 
military forces of the cities were controlled by the league, and 
federal finance was quite separate from city finance. 

8. Of the Lycian federation, its origin and duration, practically 
nothing is known. VVe know of it in 188-168 b.c. ns dependent on 
Rhodes, and, from 168 till the time when the emperor Claudius 
absorbed it in the provincial system, as an independent stats 
under Roman protection. The federation was a remarkable 
example of a typical Hellenic development among a non-Hellenic 
people. Strabo (p. 665) informs us tliat the federation, composed 
of twenty-three cities, was governed by a council (xotvov 
(Tv^Spioy) which asseralfied from time to time at that city which 
w'as most convenient for the purpose in hand. The cities were 
represented according to size bv’ one, two or three delegates, 
and bore proportionate shares in financial responsibility. The 
Lycian league was, therefore, in this respect rather national than 
federal. 

Of ancient federal government outside Greece we know very 
little. The history of Italy supplies a few examples, of which the 
chief is perhaps the league of the cities of Latium (?.e.; see also 
Etruria). 

See E. A. Freeman, Federal Government in Greece and Koine (and 
cd., 1893, J. B. Bury), and works quoted in the special articles, 

Among the later European amfedcrations the Swiss republic 
is one of the most interesting. As now constituted it consists 
of twenty-two sovereign states or cantons. The government 
is vested in two legislative chambers, a senate or council of 
state {Sianderal), and a national council {Nationalral), consti¬ 
tuting unitedly the federal assembly. The executive council 
(Dmdesral) of seven members elects the president and vice- 
president for a term of three yeans (see Switzerland : Govent- 
ment). Before the French Revolution the German empire was a 
complex confederation, with the states divided into electoral 
colleges, consisting—(i) of the ecclesiastical electors and of the 
secular electors, including the king of Bohemia; (2) of the 
spiritual and temporal princes of the empire next in rank to the 
electors ; and (3) of the free imperial cities. The emperor was 
elected by the first college alone., This imposing conlederatioa 
came to an end by the conquests of Napoleon ; and the Gonfedera- 
tipn of the Rhine was established in 1S06 with the French 
emperor as protector. But in 1815 the Germanic confederation 
{DcutscKcr Bund) was established by the congress of Vienna, _ 
which in its turn has been displaced by tlie present German 
empire. This, in its new organization, conferred on Germany the 
long-coveted unity and coherence the lack of which liad been a 
source of weakness. The constitution <1016.1, in its latest form, 
from the treaties entered into at Versailles in 1871. A fedetation 
was then organized with the king of Prussia os president, under 
the hereditary title of German emperor. Delegates pf the various 
federated governments form the Bundesrath; the Reichstag, or 
popular assembly, Ls directly chosen by the people by universal 
suffrage ; and the two assemblies constitute tlie federal parlia¬ 
ment. This body has power to legislate for the whole empire in 
reference to all matters connected with the army, navy, postal 
service, customs, coinage, &c., all political laws affecting citizens, 
and all general questions of commerce, navigation, passports, &c.* 
The emperor represents the federation in all intematiorilll 
relations, with the chancellor as first minister of the empire, and 
has power, with consent of the Bundesrath, to declare war in 
name of the empire. 

The United States of America ni<»re nearly resenjWes.the Swiss 
eonfeietacy, though retaining marlu .of its English origin. The 
origiijiEtl fifteen state%were colonies wholly independent of pooh 
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other. By ArtioUn.of. Coniedendton and Feipsteal Union GoofederatioR,—and Use o|: aome few true nationalists (kw, 
adopted by 'the ^ntinental Congress m 1777, and in effect in because there was as yet no general national feelingji, actuated by 
iT'fti'^tTSp, the states'bound themselves in a Jeague of common | political, priffoiples of centrrdisation independently of motives of 
defence. By! the written Constitution, drafted m 17^7 and in ' expediency and self-interesti. Most of the Federalists of 1787- 
operation ^789, a stronger and more oentrsiliaed union was 1786 heetune members of the later Federalist Party, 
'established-'—in theory a federal republic farmed by the voluntary The Federalist Party, which may be regarded as definitely 
combination of sovereign states. A eonusion citizenship was organized practically from 1791, was led, leaving Wasbii^ton 
recognized fear the whole union,- but the federal government was aside, by Alexander Hamilton (^.s.) and John Adams. A 
to exercise only suth powers as were expressly delegated to it nationalization of the new central government to the full extent 
(Amendment of 179a). The powers of the, central governasent warranted by a broad construction of the powers granted to it by 
are entrusted to three, distinct authorities—executive, legislative the constitution, and a correspondingly strict construction of the 
and judicial. The president, elected for a term of four years by powers reserved to the states and tlic citizens, we« the basic 
electors chosen for that purpose by each state, is the executive principles of Hamilton's policy. The friends of individual liberty 
head of the republic. The vice-president, ex officio president and local government naturally found in the assumption by the 
of the Senate, assumes the presidency in case of resignation or central government of even the minimum of its granted powers 
death. Legislative power is vested in a Congress, consisting of constant stimulus to their fears (see Democratic Partv) ; 
two Houses : a Senate, composed of two members elected by each while the financial measures of Hamilton—whose wish for 
state for a term of six years; and a House of Representatives, extreme centralization was nowise satisfied by the government 
consisting of representatives in numbers proportionate to the actually created in 1787—were calculated to force an immediate 
population of each state, holding their seats for two years. The and firm assumption by that government, to the limit, of every 
supreme judicial authority is vested in a Supreme Court, which power it could he held to possess. To the Republicans (Demo- 
consists of a chief justice and eight as.sociate justices, all appointed cratic Republicans) they seemed intended to cause a usurpation 
for life by the president, subject to confirmation by the Senate. of powers ungranted. Hence these measures became the issues 
The extension of responsible constitutional government by on which the first American parlies were formed. Their effect 
Great Britain to her chief colmiies, under a governor or viceregal was supplemented by the division into French aiid British 
representative of the crown, has been followed in British North sympathizers; the Republicans approving the aims ana condon- 
America by the union of the Canadian, maritime and Pacific ing the exces.ses of the French Rcvolutiun, the Federal!,sts siding 
provinces under a federal government—with a senate, the with British reaction against French democracy. The Federalists 
members of which are nominated by the crown, and a hou.se of controlled the government until i8oi. The;(, having the great 
commons elected by the different provinces according to their opportunity of initiative, organized it in all its branches, giving 
relative population.' The governor-general is appointed by the it an administrative machinery tliat in the main endures to-day ; 
crown for a term of five years, and represents the sovereign in all established the doctrine of national neutrality toward European 
matters of federal government. The lieutenant-governors of the conflicts (altliough the variance of Federalist and Republican 
provinces arc nominated by him ; and all local legislation is opinion on this point was largely factitious); and fixed the 
carried on by the provincial parliaments. The remarkable practice of a liberal construction of the Constitution,’—not only 
federation of the Dominion of Canada which wo-s thus originated by Congress, but above all by the United States Supreme Court, 
presented the unique feature of a federal union of provinces v\Iiich, under the lead of John Marshall (who had been appointed 
practically exercising sovereign rights in relation to all local chicf-jiistire by Pre.s. John Adams), impressed endiiringly on the 
self-government, and sustaining a constitutional autonomy, autiond sy.stcm large portions of the Federalist doctrine. These 
while cherishing the colonial relationship to Great Britain. are the great claims of the parly to memory. After iSo: it 
Tlie Commonwealth of Australia proclaimed in 1901, is never regained power. In attempts to do so, alike in national 
another interesting example of self-governing states federating and in state polities, it impaired its morale by intcrn.al dissension, 
into a united whole. 'J'here is, however, a striking difference to be by intrigues,and by inconsistent factious opposition to Democratic 
observ'cd in the powers of the federal governments of Canada and measures on grounds of ultra-strict construction. It took up, 
Austmlia. The federal parliament of Canada has jurisdiction too, the Democratic weapon of states'rights, and in New England 
over all matters not specially assigned to the local legislatures, ain'icd sectionalism d.angcrously near secession in 1808, and in 
while the federal parliament of Australia has only such juris- i8i2-i8i4,during the movement, in opposition to the war of 1812, 
diction as is expressly vested in it or is not expressly withdrawn which culminated in the Hartford Convention (see Hartford). 
from the local legislatures. This jurisdiction is undoubtedly It lost, more and more, its influence and usefulness, and by 1817 
extensive, comprising among others, power to legislate concerning was practically dead as a national party, although in Massa- 
tradc and industry, criminal law, taxation, quarantine, marriage ehusetts it lingered in power until 1823. It is sometimes said that 
and divorce, weights and measures, legal tender, copyrights.and Federalism died because the Republicans took over its principles 
patents, and naturalization and aliens. There was also an early of nationality. Rather it fell because its great leaders, John 
attempt to federate the .South African colonies, and an act was Ailams and Alexander Hamilton, became bitter enemies ; 
passed for that purpose (.South African Act 1877), but it expired because neither was even distantly comparable to Jefferson as .a 
on the i8th of August 1S82, without having been brought into party leader ; because the party could not hold the support of 
effect by the sovereign in council; in 1908, however, the Qoser its original commercial, manufacturing and general business 
Union movement (see South Africa) ripened, and in 1909 a elements; because the party opposed sectionalism to a growing 
federating Act was successfully passed. nationalism on the issues tliat ended in the war of 1812 ; and. 

See also Bluntschli, Tie Theory oj the State ; W. Wilson, The State ; above all, because the principles of the party’s leaders (e.g. of 
Wheaton, Lais. Hamilton) wore out of harmony, in various respects, with 

FEDERALIST PARTY, in American politics, the party that American ideals. Their con.servatism became increasingly a 
o»ganue<il the national government of the United States- under reactionary fear of democracy ; indeed, it is not a strained 
tb« constitution of 1787. It may be regarded as, in various construction of the times to regard the entire Federalist period 
fanixirtant respects, the lineal jrredecessor of the American Whig from the American point of view as reactionary—reaction 
and Republican parties. The name Federalists (see Anti- against the doctrines of natural rights, individualism, and states’ 
Fedesaiists) was first given to those who championed the rights, and the financial looseness of the period of the War of 
adoption of the Constitution. They brought to the support of Independence and the succeeding years of- the (’onfederation. 
that instrument “ the areas of intercourse and wealth ” (Libby), The Federalists were charged by the Republicans with btxng 
the influence of the commercial towns, tlie greater planters, aristocrats and monarchists, and it is certain that their leaders 
army officers, creditors and property-holders generally,-in short, i Sven ehe Democratic party has generally been libeml: altbMigfa 

01 imd felt tbe eviJi of the vit$k g'awnuaent of the less so in theory (hajr^ly less so in practice) than its opponents. 
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(who were really a very remarkable of men) distrusted 
democratic government; that their Sedition Law was outrageous 
in itselfj and (as well as the Alien Law) bad as a pafty measure; 
that in disputes with Great Britain they were true English Tories 
when contrasted with the friendly attitude toward America held ' 
by many English Liberals; and that they persisted in New 
England as a pro-British, aristocratic social-cult long after they 
lost effective political influence. In short, the country was already 
thoroughly democratic in spirit, while Federalism stood for 
obsolescent social ideas and was infected with political “ Tory¬ 
ism ” fatally against the times. 

Besides the standard general histories see O. G. Libby, G»ographical 
XHttribuHon of tht VoU of the Thirteen States on the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion, (Madison, Wis., 1H94); the Memotrs oi Oliver 

Wolcott (cd. by Gibbs); C. T), Hazen, Contemporary Ainerican 
Opinion of the French Revolution {“ J.H.U. Studies," Baltimore, 1897); 
Henry Adams, Documents relating to New England Federalism, iSoo- 
iSis (Boston, 1878) ; A. E. Morse, The Federalist Party in Massa¬ 
chusetts (Princeton, N.J., 1909} ; and the biographies and writings 
oi Geo»e Cabot, Fisher Ames, Gouvomeur Morris, John Jay, Rufus 
King, Timothy Pickering, Theodore Sedgwick, C. C. Pinckney and 
J. A. Bayard. 

FEDERIO, CABIILLO (1749-1802), Italian dramatist and 
actor, was born at Garessio, a small town in Piedmont, on the 
gth of April 1749. His real name was Giovanni Battista Viassolo, 
and that by which he is now known and which he transmitted 
to his chiidren was taken from the title of one of his first pieces, 
Camillo e Federico. He was educated at Turin, and showed 
at an early age a great fondness for literature and especially 
for the theatre. The praises bestowed on his early attempts 
determined his choice of a career, and he obtained engagements 
with several companies both as writer and actor. He made a 
happy marriage in 1777, and soon after left the stage and 
devoted himself entirely to composition. He settled at Padua, 
and the reputation of his numerous comedies rapidly spread in 
Italy, and for a time seemed to eclipse that of his predecessors. 
Most of his pieces were of the melodramatic class, and he too 
often resorted to the same means of exciting interest and curiosity. 
He caught, however, something of the new spirit which was 
manifesting itself in German dramatic literature in the works 
of Schiller, Mand and Kotzebue, and the moral tone of his 
plays is generally healthy. Fortune did not smile upon him; 
but he found a helpful friend in a wealthy merchant of Padua, 
Francis Barisan, for whose private theatre he wrote many pieces. 
He was attacked in 1791 with a dangerous malady which dis¬ 
abled him for several years; and he had the misfortune to see 
his works, in the absence of any copyright law, published by 
others without his permission. At length, in 1802, he undertook 
to prepare a collected edition; but of this four volumes only 
were completed when he was again attacked with illne.ss, and 
died at Padua (December 23). 

The public.^tion of his work.s was completed in 14 volumes in J8l6. 
Another edition in 26 volumes was publi.shed at Florence in 1826- 
1827. A biographical memoir of Federici by Neymar apacared at 
Venice in I8j8. ^ ^ 

FEE, an estate in land held of a supterioi* lord on condition, 
of the performance of homage or service (see Feudalism). In 
English law “fee” signifies an estate of inheritance (j.e. an 
estate descendable to the heirs of the grantee so long as there 
are any in existence) as opposed to an estate for life. It is 
divisible into three species: (i) fee simple; (2) conditional fee; 

(3) fee tail. (See Estate.) A fee farm rent is the rent reserved 
on-granting a fee farm, i.e. land in fee simple, to be held by the 
tenant and his heirs at a yearly rent. It is generally at least 
one-fourth of the value of the land at the time of its reservation. 
(See Rent.) 

The word “ fee ” has also the sense of remuneration for services, 
especially the hmorarium paid to a doctor, lawyer or member 
of any other j»rofession. It is also used of a fixed sum paid for 
the right to enter for an examination, or on admission to member¬ 
ship of a university or other society. This sense of the word is 
t^en by the New English Dictionary to be due to a use of “ fee ” ' 
uiits feudal sense, and to represent a sum paid to the holder 
office “ in fee " 


The e^mology of the Med. Lat feudtm, feodum or fetm, of 
its French equivalent fief, and English “ fee,” in Scots law “ feu ” 
(?.».), is extremely o^re. (See the New English Dictionary, 
S.V, “ Fee.”) There is a common Teutonic word represented 
in Old English as feok or feo, in Old High German as feku, 
meaning property in the shape of cattle (cf. modem Ger. Vieh; 
Dutch vee). The old Aryan piku gives Sanskrit pofu, Lat. 
pecus, cattle, whence peeunia, money. The 0 . Eng. feok, in 
the sense of money, possibly survives in “ fee,” honorarium, 
though this is not the view of the New English Dictionary. The 
common explanation of the Med. Lat. feudum or feodum, of 
which Ducange (Glossarium, s.v.) gives an example from a 
constitution of the emperor Charles the Fat of the year 884, is 
that it is formed from the Teutonic feku, property, and od, 
wealth (cf. Allodium and Udal). This would apparently 
restrict the original meaning to movable property, while the 
early applications of feudum are to the enjoyment of something 
granted in return for service (fteneficium). Another theory 
takes the origin to be feku alone, in a particular sense of wages, 
payment for services. This leaves the d- of feudum unexplained. 
Some have taken the origin to be a verbal form feudare=feum 
dare. Another theory finds the source in the 0 . High Ger. fehon, 
to eat, feed upon, “ take for one’s enjoyment.” 

FEHUNG, HERMANN VON (1812-1885), German chemist, 
was born at Lubeck on the 9th of June 1885". With the intention 
of taking up pharmacy he entered Heidelberg University about 
1835, and after graduating went to Giessen as priparateur to 
Liebig, with whom he elucidated the composition of paraldehyde 
and metaldehyde. In 1839 on Liebig’s recommendation he was 
appointed to the chair of chemistry in the polytechnic at Stutt¬ 
gart, and held it till within three years of his death, which 
happened at Stuttgart on the 1st of July 1885. His earlier 
work included an investigation of succinic acid, and the pre¬ 
paration of phenyl cyanide (benzouitrilo), the simplest nitrile 
of the aromatic series; but later his time was mainly occupied 
with questions of tcchnologj- and public health rather than with 
pure chemistry. Among the analytical methods worked up by 
him the best know-n is that for the estimation of sugars by 
“ Fehling’s solution,” which consists of a solution of cupric 
sulphate mixed with alkali and potassium-sodium tartrate 
(Rochelle salt). He was a contributor to the Handwbrterbuch 
of Liebig, WJihler and PoggendorfI, and to the Graham-Otto 
Textbook of Chemistry, and for many years was a member of the 
committee of rension of the Pharmacopoeia Germanica. 

FBHHARN, an island of Germany, belonging to the Prussian 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, in the Baltic, separated from 
the north-east corner of Holstein by a strait known as the 
Fehmarn-.Sund, less than a quarter of a mile in breadth. It is 
a. gently undulating tract of country, about 120 sq. m. in area, 
bare of forest but containing excellent pasture-land, and rears 
cattle in considerable numbers. Pop. 10,000. 

FBHMIC COURTS (Ger. Femgerichte, or Vehmgerichte, of 
disputed origin, but probably, according to J. Grimm, from 
O. High Ger. feme or feime, a court of justice), certain tribunals 
which, during the middle ages, exercised a powerful and some¬ 
times sinister jurisdiction in Germany, and more especially in 
Westphalia. Their origin is uncertain, but is traceable to the 
time of Charlemagne and in all probability to the old Teutonic 
free courts. They were, indeed, also known as free courts 
{hreigerichte), a name due to the fact that all free-born men 
were eligible for membership and also to the fact that they 
claimed certain exceptional liberties. Their jurisdiction they 
owed to the emperor, from whom they received the power of 
life and death (Blulbann) which they exercised in his name. 
The sessions were often held in secret, whence the names- of* 
secret court {keimliches Gerickt, SHUgerickt, &c.); and thfte 
the uninitiated were forbidden to attend, on pain of death, 
which led to the designation forbidden courts (verbotene Gerickte). 
Legend and romance have combined to exaggerate the sinister 
reputation of the Fehmic courts; but modern bbtorical research 
has hugely discounted this, proving that they never employed 
torture, that their sittings were only sometimes secret, and that 
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thek meeting-places were always well known. They were, in 
foot a survival of an ancient and venerable German institution; 
and'if, during a certain period, they exercised.something like a 
reign of terror over a great part of Germany, the cause of this 
lay in the sickness of the times, which called for some powerful 
‘organization to combat the growing feudal anarchy. Such an 
organization the Westphalian free courts, with their discipline 
of terror and elaborate system of secret service, were well cal¬ 
culated to supply. Everywhere else the power of life and death, 
originally reserved to the emperor alone, had been usurped by 
the territorial nobles; only in Westphalia, called “ the Red | 
Earth ” because here the imperial blood-ban was still valid, | 
were capital sentences passed and executed by the Fehmic courts 
in the emperor’s name alone. 

The system, though ancient, began to become of importance 
only after the division of the duchy of .Saxony on the fall of 
Henry the Lion, when the archbishop of Cologne, duke of West¬ 
phalia from ii8o onwards, placed himself as representative of 
the emperor at the head of the Fchme. The organization now 
rapidly spread. Every free man, born in lawful wedlock, and 
neither excommunicate nor outlaw, was eligible for membership. 
Princes and nobles were initiated ; and in 1429 even the emperor 
Sigismund himself became “ a true and proper Fretscho^e of the 
Holy Roman Empire.” By the middle of the 14th century these 
Freischoffen (Latin scahini), sworn associates of the Fehme, were 
scattered in thousands throughout the length and breadth of 
Germany, known to each other by secret signs and pass-words, 
and all of them pledged to serve the summons of the secret 
courts and to execute their judgment. 

The organization of the Fehme was elaborate. The head of 
each centre of jurisdiction {Fmstuhl), often a secular or spiritual 
prince, sometimes a civic community, was known as the Sluhl- 
herr, the archbishop of Cologne being, us stated above, supreme 
over all (Oberslsiuhlherr). The actual president of the court was 
the Freigraf (free count) chosen for life by the StuhUierr from 
among the Freischoffm, who formed the great body of the 
initiated. Of these the lowest rank were the Fronbolm or Frei- 
Irenen, charged with the maintenance of order in the courts and 
the duty of carrtdng out the commands of the Freigraf. The 
immense development of the Fehme is explained by the privileges 
of the Freisclibffen ; for they were subject to no jurisdiction but 
those of the Westphalian courts, whether as accused or accuser 
they had access to the secret sessions, and they shared in the 
discussions of the general chapter as to the policy of the society. 
At their initiation these swore to support the Fehme with all their 
powers, to guard its secrets, and to bring before its tribunal 
anything within its competence that they might discover. 
They were then initiated into the secret signs by which members 
recognized each other, and were pre.scnted with a rope and with 
a knife on wliich were engraved the mystic letters S.S.G.G., 
supposed to mean Strick, Stein, Gras, Grtin (rope, stone, grass, 
green). 

The procedure of the Fehmic courts was practically that of 
the ancient German courts generally. The place of session, 
known ns the Freistuhl (free seat), was usually a hillock, or 
some other well-known and accessible spot. The Freigraf and 
Schoffen occupied the bench, before which a table, with a sword 
and rope upon it, was placed. The court was held by day and, 
unless the session was declared secret, all freemen, whether 
initiated or not, were admitted. The accusation was in the old 
German form; but only a Freischoffe could act as accuser. 
If the offence came under the competence of the court, i.e. was 
punishable by death, a summons to the accu.sed was issued under 
the seal of Freigraf. This was not usually served on him 
personally, but was nailed to his door, or to some convenient 
place where he was certain to pass. Six weeks and three days’ 
grace were allowed, according to the old SaxMi law, and the 
summons was thrice repeated. If the accused appeared, the 
accuser stated the case, and the investigation proceeded by the 
examination of witnesses as in an ordinary court of law. The 
judgment was put into execution on the spot if that was possiUe. 
The secret court, from whose procedure the whede institution 
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has acquired its evil reputation, was closed to all but the initiated, 
although these were so numerous as to secure quasi-publicity; 
any one ndl a member on being discovered was instantly put 
to death, and the members present were bound under the some 
penalty not to disclose what took place. Crimes of a serious 
.nature, and especially those that were deemed unfit for ordinary 
judicial investigation—such as heresy and witchcraft—fell 
within its jurisdiction, as also did appeals by persons condemned 
in the open courts, and likewise the cases before those tribunals 
in which the accused had not appeared. The accused if a 
member could clear himself by his own oath, unless he had re¬ 
vealed the secrets of the Fehme. If he were one of the uninitiated 
it was necessary for him to bring forward witnesses to his iimo- 
cence from among the initiated, whose number varied according 
to the number on the side of the accuser, but twenty-one in favour 
of innocence necessarily secured an acquittal. The only punish¬ 
ment which the secret court could inflict was death. If the 
accused appeared, the sentence was carried into execution at 
once; if he did not appear, it was quickly made known to the 
whole body, and the Freischoffe who was the first to meet the 
condemned was bound to put him to death. This was usually 
done by hanging, the nearest tree serving for gallows. A knife 
with the cabalistic letters was left beside.the corpse to show that 
the deed was not a murder. 

That an organization of this character should hav» outlived 
its usefulness and issued in intolerable abuses was inevitable. 
With the growing power of the territorial sovereigns and the 
gradual improvement of the ordinary process of justice, the 
functions of the Fehmic courts were superseded. By the action 
of the emperor Maximilian and of other German princes they 
were, in the i6th century, once more restricted to Westphalia, 
and here, too, they were brought under the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts, and finally confined to mere police duties. 
With.these functions, however, but with the old forms long 
since robbed of their impressiveness, they survived into the 
19th century. They were finally abolished by order of Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, in 1811. The last Freigraf died 
in 1835. 

Authosities. —P. Wigand, Das FemgeriM Westfalens (Hamm, 
1825, 2nd ed., Halle, 1893); L. Truss, Sammlung merkwilrdiger 
tJrhundsn far die Geschichte der FemgerichU (Hanover, 1826); F. P. 
Usener, Die frei- uitd keimlichen Gerichie Westfalens (Kranltfort, 
1832); K. G. von Wachter, Beitrdge eur deulschen Gesch., insbesondere 
. . . des deulschen Straftechts (Tubingen, 1845); 0 . Wachter, 
Femgerichte und Hexenprueessc in Deutschland (Stuttgart. 1882) ; 
T. Lindner, Die Feme (Miin.ster and Paderbom, 1888) ; F. Thudi- 
chum, Femgericht und Im/uisition (Giessen, 1889), whose theory 
concerning the origin of the Fehme is combated in T. Lindner's 
Der an^bliche Vrsprung der Femgerichte aus der Inquisition (Pader¬ 
bom, 1890). For works on individual aspects see further Dahlmann- 
Waitz, Quellenhunde (ed. Leipzig, 1906), p. 401; also ib. supple¬ 
mentary vol. (1907), p. 78. 

FEHBBELLIN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Prussia, 
on the Rhine, 40 m. N.W. from Berlin on the railway to Neu- 
Ruppin. Pop. (1905) 1602. It has a Protestant and a Roman 
Ca^olic church and some small industries, among them that 
of wooden shoes. Fehrbellin is memorable in history as the scene 
of the famous victory gained, on the i8th of June 1675, the 
great elector, Frederick William of Prussia, over the Swedes 
under Field-Marshal Wrangel. A monument was erected in 
1879 on the field of battle, near the village of Hakenberg, to 
commemorate this great feat of arms. 

Sec A. von Witzleben and P. Hassel, Zum eoo-jdhrigen Gedenktag 
von Fehrbellin (Berlin, 1875) ; G. ScUo, " Fehrbellin,'’ in Deutsche 
Zeitschri/t fur Geschichtsmssenschaften, vii.; M. Jahns, "Der Grosee 
Kurfiirst bei Fehrbellin, &c.,’’ in Hohentollem Jahrbuch, i. 

FEUdO Y MOMTENEGBO, BENITO JEBdNIMO (X67&-1764), 
.Spanish monk and scholar, was born at Santa Maria de Melias, 
near Orense, on the 8th of October 1676. At to age of twelve 
he entered the Benedictine order, devpted himself to study, 
and waged war against to superstition and ignorance of bis 
countrymen in to Teairo critico (1726-1739) and to CarUu 
eruditas (1742-1760). These exposures of a retrograde system 
called forth embittered protests from narrow-minded patriots 
like Salvador Job6 Moner, and others; but to opposition was 
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Aidle, «nd Feijdi’s tervices to th« oauw of knowledge were' 
:uni!v«nally recognized long before his death, which to^ place, 
at Oviedo on the i6th of September 1764'. He was not a great 
genius, nor-a writer of transcendent merit; his name is con¬ 
nected with no important discovety; and his style is imdis-1 
tinguished. But he uprooted many popular errors, awakened an 
interest in scientific methods, and is justly regarded as the' 
initiator of edurarticmal reform in Spain. 

FBITH, RHIJNVI8 {1753-1824), Dutch poet, was born of an 
aristocratic family at Zwolle, the capital of the province Ovei^ 
ijnel,on the 7th of February 1753. He was educated at Harder- . 
wijk and at the university of Leiden, where he took his degree in ; 
1770. In 1772 hesettled at his birthplace, and married. In 1780, 
in his twenty-seventh year, he became burgomaster of Zwolle. 
He built a luxurious villa, which he named Boschwijk, in the out- ■ 
skirts of the town, and there he lived in the greatest comfort. ■ 
His first important production was Julia, in 1783, a novel WTittefi 
in emulation of Werther, and steeped in Wdtschmen and despair., 
This was follow^ 1 by the tragedy of Thirsa (1784); Ftrdinand 
md Constanlia (1785), another Werther novel; and Tht Pairiuls 
(1784), a tragedy. Dilderdijk and other writers attacked his 
morbid melancholy, and Johannes Kinker (17S4-1845) parodied 
his novels, but his vogue continued. In 1791 he published a 
tragedy of Lady Jane Grey ; in 1792 a didactic poem. The Grave, 
in four cantos ; in 1793 Inet de Castro ; in 1796 to 1814 five 
volumes of Odes and Miseellaneous Poems ; and in 1802 Old Age, 
in six cantos, lie died at Zwolle on the 8th of February 1824. 

Hia works were collected (Rotterdam, ii vok.) in 1824, with a 
biographical notice by N. G. van Kampen. 

FEJ£r, OYORQ Y (1766-1851), Hungarian author, was born on 
the 23rd of April 1766, at Keszthely, in the county of Zala. He 
studied philosophy at Pest, and theology at Pressburg; eventu¬ 
ally, in 1808, he obtained a theological professorship at Pest 
University. Ten years later (1818) he became chief director,of the 
educational circle of Raab, and in 1824 was appointed librarian 
to the university of Pest. Fej^r’s works, which are nearly all 
written either in Latin or Hungarian, exceed one hundred and 
eighty in number. His most important work. Codex diplomaticus 
Hungariae eeelesiasticus ac eivilis, published from 1829 to 1844, 
in eleven so-called tomes, really exceeds forty volumes. It 
consbts of old documents and charters from a.D. 104 to the end 
of 1439, and forms an extraordinary monument of patient in¬ 
dustry. Tills work and many others relating to Hungarian 
national history have placed Fej6r in the foremost rank of Hun¬ 
garian historians. He died on the and of July 1851. His latest 
works were A Kwiok eredeie {The Origin of the Huns), and A 
politikai fnrradalmak akai {The Causes of Political Revolutions), 
both published in 1830. The latter production, on account of 
its liberal tendencies, was suppressed Ijy the Austrian govern¬ 
ment. 

See Magyar Irdh : iletrafs-gyUfteminv (Pest, 1856), and A magyar 
nemseti irndalnmtvrtfnet vdilata (Pest, 1861). *' 

FELANITX, or 1 <'el.\niciie, a town of Spain, in the south-east 
of the island of Majorca, Balearic Islands; about 5 m. inland 
from its harbour, Puerto Colon, Pop. (1900) 11,294. A ra^ige 
of low hills intervenes between I'elanitx and the Mediterranean; 
upon one summit, the Puig de San Sebastian, stands a Moorish 
castle with a remarkable series of subterranean vahlts. From 
the 3rd century b.c., and possibly for a longer period, earthenware 
water-coolers and other pottery have been manufactured in tlic 
town, and many of the vessels produced are noteworthy for their 
bowty of form and antiquity of design. There is a thriving 
trade in wine, fruit, wheat, cattle, brandy, chalk and soap. 

FELOKIRCR, a SrnaB town in the Austrim province of the 
Vorarlberg, some 20 m. S. of the S. end of the Lake of Constance. 
It is'situated in a green hoHow, on the IH river, between the two 
narrow rocky gorges through which it flows out into the broad 
valley of the Rhine. Hence, though containing only about 
4000 inhabitants (German-speaking and Romanist), the town 
is of great miKtary importance, since it commands the entrance 
into Tirol frrtwtfte west, over the’Arlberg Pass (sgiz ft.), and 
has been the scene of many conflicts, the last in 17^9, when the 


Frendi, under Oudinot and Mass^na, wete driven baric by the 
Anatrianstinder Hotee ahd JcBadhieb. It is a picturesque Utdfe 
town, overshadowed by the did castle of Schattenbttfg (ndw a 
poorhouse),^ built about t2oo by the count of Montfort, wht« 
descendant in 1375 sold it to the Habsbutgs. The town Contains 
many administrative offices, and is the residence of a suffragan' 
biritfip, who acts as vicar-general of the diocesan, the bishop of 
Brixen. Among the principal buildings are the parish churdh, 
■dating from '1487, and possessing a “ Descent from the Cross ” 
(1521), which his been attributed to Holbein, the great Jesuit 
educational establishment called " Stella Matutina,” and i 
Capuchin convent' and church. There is a considerable amount 
Of transit trade at Feldkirch, which by rail is n m. from Buchs 
(Switzerland), through the principality of Liechtenstein, 24 m. 
from Bregenz, and 99J m. from Innsbruck by tunnel beneath 
the Arlberg Pass. The town also possesses numerous industrial 
establishments, such as factories for cotton-spinning, weaving, 
bell-founding, .dyeing, &c. (W. A, B. G.) 

FRlIBIEN, ANDRfi (i6i9-i695),.sieiirdesAvaux ct de Javercy, 
French architect and historiographer, was born at Chartres in 
May 1619, At the age of fourteen he went to Paris to continue 
his studies; and in 1647 he w'as sent to Rome in the capacity 
of secretary of cmliassy to the Marquis de Marueil. His resi¬ 
dence at Rome he turned to good account hy diligent study of its 
ancient monument-s, by examination of the literary treasures of 
its libraries, and by cultivating the acquaintance of men eminent 
in literature and in art, with whom he was brought into ccntr.ci 
through his translation of Cardinal Barberini's l.ife of Pius I'. 
Among his friends was Nicholas Poussin, whose counsels were 
of great value to him. On his return to France he married, and 
was ultimately induced, in the hope of employment and honours, 
to settle in Paris. Both T'ouquet and Colltert in their turr> recog¬ 
nized his abilities ; and he was one of the first members (1663) of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. Three years later Colbert procured 
him the appointment of historiographer to the king. In 1671 
he was named secretary to the newly-founded Academy of 
Architecture, and in 1673 keeper of the cahinci of antiques in 
the palace of Brion. To these offices was afterwards added hy 
Louvois that of deputy controller-general ol roads and bridges. 
Friibien found time in the midst of his official duties for study 
and research, and produced many literary works. Among these 
the best and the most generally known is the Entretiens sur les 
vies el sur les ouvrages des plus exceltents peintres anciens et 
tnodernes, which appeared in successive livraisons, the first in 
1666, and the fifth in 1688. It was republished with several 
additions at Amsterdam in 1706, and again at Tr6voux in 1725. 
Fdlibicn wrote also Origins de la. peinture (1660), Principcs de 
Varchitecture, de la sculpture, de la peinture, &c. (1676-1690), 
and descriptions of Versailles, of La Trappe, and of the pictures 
and statues of the royal residences. Among other literary works, 
he edited the Conflrences of the Academy of Painting, and trons^ 
lated the Castle of the Soul from the Spanish of St Theresa. His 
personal character commanded the highest esteem, agreeing 
with the motto which he adopted— Bene faeere et vera dicere. 
He died in Paris on the iith of June 1695. 

His son, Jean Fronfois Friibien {c. 1658-1733), was also an 
architect who left a number of works on hi.s subject ; and a 
younger son, Michel Friihien {c. 1666-1719), was a Benedictine 
of Saint Germain-des-Pr^s whose fame rests on his Histoire de 
Vabbaye royale de S. Denys en France, and also his L’Histoire 
de la viUe de Paris in 5 vote., a wtxk indispensable t the student 
of Paris. 

FELIX, the name of five popes. 

Fxlix I., pope from Jamiary 269 until.his death in January 274. 
He has been claimed as a martyir, and as such his name is given ill 
the Roman calendar and risesriiere) but his tkie to this honodi' is 
by no means pretved, and he has been piobably confused ■with 
another bishop of the same name. He appears m connexion with 
the dispute in the church of Antioch between Paul' of SamosBta, 
who had been deprived of his bishopric by a coundii of'bishops for 
heiisy, and his suocessor Domnus.. Paul refused togrire way; and 
in 2'7S'the emperor Aurelian vns asked ttr decide 'between the 
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rivab. He ordered the church gilding to he given to the hisHop 
who was “ recognized by the biihops of Italy and of the city of 
Koine ” (Felb:). See Eusebius, Hist. Ecc. vii. 30. 

FkliX II., aptipope, was in 356 raised from the archdeaconate 
of Rome to the papal chair, when LiberiuS was banished by the 
■emperor Constantius for refusing to subscribe tht sentence of 
condemnation against Athanasius. His election was contrary to 
the wishes both of th'". clergy and of the people, and the consecra¬ 
tion ceremony was performed by certain prelates belonging to the 
court. In 357 Constantius, at the urgent request of an influential 
deputation of Roman ladies, agreed to the release of Liherius on 
condition that he signed the semi-Arian creed. Constantius also 
issued an edict to the effect that the two bishof)s should rule 
conjointly, but Liberius, on his entrance into Rome in the follow¬ 
ing year, was received by all classes with so much enthusiasm 
that Felix found it necessary to retire at once from Rome. 
Regarding the remainder of his life little is known, and the 
accounts handed down are contradictory, hut he appears to have 
spent the most of it in retirement at his estate near Porto. He 
died in 365. 

Fei.ix III., pope, was descended from one of the most in- 
fiuentiiil families of Rome, and was a direct ancestor of Gregory 
the Great. He succeeded Simplicius in the papal chair on the 
and of March 483. Hi.s first act was to repudiate the Henoticon, 
a deed of union, originating, it is supposed, with Acacius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, and published by the emperor Zeno 
with the view of allaying Hie strife between the Monophysites 
and their opponents in the Eastern church. He also addressed a 
tetter of remonstrance to Acacius ; hut the latter proved re¬ 
tractor) , and sentence of deposition wa.s passed against him. As 
Acacius, however, had the support of the emperor, a schism 
arose between the Eastern and Western churches, which lasted 
for 34 years. Felix died in 49a. 

Kki.ix IV., pope, a native of Beneventum, was, on the death of 
Joiui in 526, raised to the papa! chair by the emperor Theodoric 
ui opposition to the wishes of the clergy and people. Hi.s election 
wiis followed by serious riots. To prevent a recrudescence of 
these, Felix, on his death-hed, thought it advisable to nominate 
his own .successor. His choice fell upon the archdeacon Boniface 
(pope as Boniface II.). But this proceeding was contrary to all 
tradition and roused very serious opposition. Out of two old 
buildings adapted by him to Christian worship, Felix made the 
cluirch of S.S. Cosimo and Damiano, near the Via Sacra. He died 
in September 530. 

I'V.UX V., the name taken by Amadeus (1383-1451), duke of 
Savoy, when he was elected pope in opposition to Eugenius IV. in 
1439. Amadeus was bom at Chamhery on the 4th of December 
1383, and succeeded his father, Amadeus VII., as count of Savoy 
in 1301. Having added largely to his patrimonial possessions he 
became very powerful, and in 1416 the German king Sigismund 
erected .Savoy into a duchy ; after this elevation Amadeus added 
I’icdmont to his dominions. Then suddenly, in 1434, the duke 
retired to a hermitage at Ripaille, near Thonon, resigning his 
duchy to his son Louis (d. 1465), although he seems to have taken 
some part in its subsequent administration. It is said, but some 
liistorians doubt the story, that, instead of leading a life of 
asceticism, he spent his revenues in furthering his own luxury 
and enjoyment. In 1439, when Pope Eugenius IV. was deposed 
by the council of Basel, Amadeus, although not in orders, was 
chosen as his successor, and was crowned in the following year as 
Felix V. In the stormy conflict between the rival popes which 
fullowcdj the German king; Frederick IV., after some hesitation 
sided with Eugenius, and having steadily lost ground Felix 
renounced hts claim to the pontificate in T44Q in favour of 
Nicholas V,, who had been elected on the death of Eugenius. 
Hi induced Nicholas, however, to appoint him ns apostolic 
vicar-genetal in Savoy, Piedmont and other parts of his oWn 
dominioiK, and to make him a cardinal. Amadeus died at 
G enev a on the .7th of January 1451, 

a piLssipnary bishop from Burgundy, sent into East 
Anglia by Hofionus of Canterbury (630-631). Under King 
Sigeb6rt liis missidii was successful, and he became first bishop of 


East An^apwith a see at Dunwich, where he died and was 
buried, 647^48. It is noteworthy that the Irish monk Faxseus 
preached in £ast Anglia at the same time, and Bede notioes the 
admiratioti of Felix for Aidan. 

See Bede, Hist. Beet. (Ptannner)j ill 13, iil. 18, *ev‘45; Stum 
CAroKtefs (Earle and glummer), s.a. 636. , 

FELIX, of Urgella (il. 8th century), S|>anish bishop, ttelriend of 
Elipandus and the propiagator of his views in the great Adoptioa 
Controversy (see Adoptianism). 

FELIX, of Valois (1127-1212), one of the Wnders of the 
monastic order of Trinitarians or Redempt^ists, was bom in 
the district of Valois, France, on the 19th of 11*7. In early 
manhood he became a hermit in the forest of Qaleresse, where he 
remained till his sixty-first year, when his discipla de Matha 
(1160-1213) suggested to him the idea of establisLng an order of 
monks who should devote their lives to the redemption of Chris¬ 
tian captives from the Saracens. They journeyed to Rome about 
the end of 1197, obtained the sanction of the pope, and on their 
return to France founded the monastery of, Cerfroi in Picardy. 
Felix remained to govern and propagate the order, while Jean 
de Matha superintended the foreign journeys. A subordinate 
establishment was also founded by Felix in Paris near a chapel 
dedicated lo St Mathurin, on which account his monks were also 
called St Mathurins. He died at Cerfroi on the 4tb of November 
1212, and was canonized. 

FELIX, ANTONIUS, Roman procurator of J udaea (a js. 52-60), 
in succession to Ventidius Cumanus. He was a freedman either 
of the emperor Claudius—according to which theory Josephus 
{Anliq. XX. 7) calls him Claudius Felix—or more probably of the 
eiripress Antonia. On entering hi.s province he induced Drusilla, 
wife of Aziziis of Homs (Emesa), to leave her husband and live 
with him as his wife. ,His cruelty and licentiousness, coupled 
with his accessibility to bribes, led to a great increase of crime in 
Judaea. To put clown the Zealots he favoured an even more 
violent sect, the Sicarii (“ Dagger-men ”), by whose aid he 
contrived the murder of the high-priest Jonatlmn. The period of 
his rule was marked by internal feuds and disturbances, which he 
put down with severity. The apostle Paul, after being appre¬ 
hended in Jerusalem, was sent to be judged before Felix at 
Caesarea, and kept in cu.stody for two years (Acts xxiv.). On 
returning to Rome, Felix was accused of liaving taken advantage 
of a dispute between the Jews and Syrians of Caesarea to slay and 

lunder the inhabitants, but through the intercession of his 

rother, the freedman Pallas, who had great influence with the 
emperor Nero, he escaped unpunished. 

See Tacitus, Annals, xx. 34, Hist, v, 9 ; Suetonius, Claudius, 28 ; 
E. Schiirer, History of the Jewish Peotile (1890-1891); article iu 
Hastings’ Diet. 0/ the Bible (A. Roliertson) ; commentaries oh ths 
Acts of the Apostles ; Sir W. M. Ramsay, St Paul the TravtUeS; 
Carl v. Weizsclckcr, Apostolic Age (Eng. trans., 1894); art Jews. 

FElIX, LIA (1830- ), French actress, was the third 

sister and the pupil of the great Rachel. .She had hardly been 
given any trial when, by chance, .she was called on to create the 
leading woman’s part in Lamartine’s Toussaint Louverlttre at 
the Porte St Martin on the 6th of April 1850. The play did not 
make a hit, but the young actress was favourably noticed, and 
several important parts were immediately entrusted to her. 
She soon came to be recognized as one of the best comediennea 
in Paris. Rachel took Lia to America with her to play second 
parts, and on returning to Paris she played at sever^ of the 
principal theatres, although her health compelled her to retire 
for several years. When she reappeared at the Gai6t6 in the 
title-r 61 e of Jules Barbier’s Jeanne d’Arc she had an enormoos 
success. 

FELIXSTOWE, a seaside resort of Suffolk, England; fronting 
both to the North Sea and to the estuary of the Orwell, where 
there are piers. Fop. of urban dirtrict of Felixstowe and Walton 
(igbi), 5815. It is 85 m. N.E. by E. from London by a branch 
line from Ipswich of the Great Eastern railway ; and is in 
the Woodbridge parliamentary division pf the county. It 
has good golf links, and is much frequented by visitors for its 
bracing climate and sea-bathing. There is a .small dock, and 
phosphate of lime is extensively dug in tKe neighbourhood and 
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expwrted for use as manure. The neighbouring wajage of Walton, 
•'Short distance inland, receiv'es many visitors. The vicinity 
has yielded numerous Roman remains, and there wu a Roman 
fort in the neighbourhood (now destroy^ by the sea),forming part 
of the coast’ defence of the Litus Saxonicum in the 4th century. 

FELL, JOHN (16*5-1686), English divine, son of Samuel Fell, 
dean of Qmst Church, Oxford, was bom at Longworth in Berk¬ 
shire and received his first education at the free school at Thame in 
Oxfordshire. In 1636 he obtained a studentship at Christ Church, 
and in 1640 he was specially allowed by Archbishop Laud on 
account of his “known desert,” when wanting one term’s resi¬ 
dence, to proceed to his degree of B.A. He obtained his M.A. in 
1643 and took holy orders (deacon 1647, priest 1649). During 
the Civil War he bore arms for the king and held a commission 
as ensign. In 1648 he was deprived of his studentship by the par¬ 
liamentary visitors, and dunng the next few years he resided 
chiefly at Oxford with his brother-in-law. Dr T. Willis, at 
v;hose house opposite Merton College he and his friends Allestrec 
and Dolben kept up the service of the Church of England 
through the Commonwealth. 

At the Restoration Fell was made prebendary of Chichester, 
canon of Christ Church (July 27, 1660), dean (Nov. 30), master 
of St Oswald’s hospital, Worcester, chaplain to the king, and 
D.D. He filled the office of vice-chancellor from 1666 to 1669, 
and was consecrated bishop of Oxford, in 1676, retaining his 
deanery *t'« commmdam. Some years later he declined the 
primacy of Ireland. Fell showed himself a most capable and 
vigorous administrator in his various high employments, and 
a worthy disciple of Archbishop Laud. He restored in the 
university the good order instituted by the archbishop, which 
in the Commonwealth had given place to anarchy and a general 
disregard of authority. He ejected the intruders from his 
college or else “ fixed them in loyal principles.” “ He was the 
most zealous man of his time for the Church of England,” says 
Wood, “ and none that I yet know of did go beyond him in the 
performance of the rules belonging thereunto.” He attended 
chapel four times a day, restored to the services, not without some 
opposition, the organ and surplice, and insisted on the proper 
academical dress which had fallen into disuse. He was active 
in recovering church property, and by his directions a children’s 
catechism was drawn up by Thomas Marshall for use in his 
diocese. “ As he was among the first of our clergy,” says 
Burnet, “ that apprehended the design of bringing in popery, 
so he was one of the .most zealous against it.” He was forward 
in making converts from the Roman Catholics and Noncon¬ 
formists. On the other hand, it is recorded to his honour that 
he opposed successfully the incorporation of Titus Oates as 
D.D. in the university in October 1679; and according to the 
testimony of William Nichols, his secretary, he disapproved 
of the Exclusion Bill. He excluded the undergraduates, whose 
presence had been irregularly permitted, from convocation. 
He obliged the students to attend lectures, instituted reforms 
in the performances of the public exercises in the schools, kept 
the examiners up to their duties, and himself attended the 
examinations. He encouraged the students-to act plays. He 
entirely suppressed “coursing,” i.e. disputations in wlijch the 
rival parties “ ran down opponents in arguments,” and which 
commonly ended in blows and disturbances. He was an excellent 
disciplinarian and possessed a special talent for the education of 
young men, many of whom he received into his own family and 
watched over their progress with paternal care. Tom Browne, 
author of the Dialogues of the Dead, about to be expelled from 
Oxford for some offence, was pardoned by Fell on the condition 
of liis translating extempore the 33rd epigram from Martial;— 

" Non amo to, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare; 

Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo to.” 

To which he immediately replied with the well-known lines;— 

" I do not love you. Dr Fell, 

But why, I cannot tell. 

But this 1 know full well, 

1 do not love you, Dr Fell." ' 

" ■ J. T. Browne, Works (gth ed. ’'v J. Drake),iv. 99-100; T. Forde, 
Virtue ridiviva (1661), loS. 



Delinquents, however, were not always treated thus mildly 
by Fell, and Acton Creraer, for the crime of courting a wife 
while only a bachelor of arts, was set as an imposition the 
translation into English of the whole of Scheffer’s history of 
Lapland. As vice-chancellor. Fell himself visited the drinking 
taverns and ordered out the students. In the university elec-, 
tions he showed great energy in suppressing corruption. 

Fell’s building operations almost rivalled the plans of the 
great ecclesiastical architects of the middle ages. In his own 
college he completed in 1665 the north side of Wolsey’s great 
quadrangle, already begun by his father but abandoned during 
tile Commonwealth ; he rebuilt in 1672 the east side of the 
Chaplain’s quadrangle “ with a straight passage under it leading 
from the cloister into the field,” occupied now by the new 
Meadow Buildings; the lodgings of the canon of the 3rd stall 
in the passage uniting the Tom and Peckwater quadrangles 
(e. 1674); a long building joining the Chaplain’s quadrangle 
on the east side in 1677-1678; and lastly the great tower gate, 
begun in June 1681 on the foundation laid by Wolsoy and 
finished in November 1682, to which the bell “great Tom,” 
after being recast, was tran.sferred from the cathedral in 1683. 
In 1670 he planted and laid out the Broad Walk. He spent large 
sums of his own on these works, gave {.500 for the restoration 
of Banbury church, erected a church at ,St Oswald’s, Worcester, 
and the parsonage house at Woodstock at his own expense, and 
rebuilt Cuddesdon palace. Fell di.sapproved of the use of ,St 
Mary's church for secular purposes, and promoted the building 
of the Shcldonian theatre by Archbishop Sheldon. He wa.s 
treasurer during its construction, presided at the formal opening 
on the 9th of July i66q, and was nominated with Wren curati r 
in July 1670. In tlie theatre was placed the University I’ress, 
the establishment of which had been a favourite project of Laud, 
which now engaged a large share of Fell’s energy and attention, 
and which a.s curator he practically controlled, “ Were it not 
you ken Mr Dean extraordinarily well,” writes Sir I.. Jenkins 
to J. Williamson in 1672, “ it were impossible to imagine how 
assiduous and drudging he is about his press.” ‘■® He sent for 
typie and printers from Holland, declaring that “ the foundation 
of all success must be kid in doing things well, wliich 1 am sure 
will not he done with English letters.” Many works, including 
a Bible, editions of the classics and of the early fatliers, were 
proiluced under his direction and editing, and his press became 
noted not only in England but abroad. He published annuall)- 
one work, generally a classical author annotated by himself, 
which he distributed to all the students of his college on New 
Year’s day. On one occasion he surprised the Press in printing 
.surreptitiously Aretino’s Postures, when he seized and destroyed 
the plates and impressions. F.ver “ an eager defender and 
maintainer of the university and its privileges,” he was hostile 
to the Royal Society, which he regarded as a possible rival, and 
in i 636 he gave an absolute refusal to Obadiah Walker, after¬ 
wards the Roman Catholic master of University College, though - 
licensed by James II., to print books, declaring he would as soon 
“ part with his bed from under him ” as his press. He conducted 
it nn strict busine.ss principles, and to the criticism that more 
great works were not produced replied that they would not sell. 
He was, however, not free from fads, and his new spelling (of 
which one feature was the substitution of i for y in such words 
as eies, daies, maiest) met with great disapproval. 

Fell also did mudi to encourage learning in the university. 
While still a young man at Christ Church he had shown both his 
zeal and his charity by reading gratuitously with the poor and 
neglected students of the cmlege. He bore himself a high 
reputation as a Grecian, a Latinist and a philologist, and he found 
time, in spite of his great public employments, to bring out wiUi , 
the collaboration of others his great edition of St Cyprian k 
1682, an English translation of The Unity of the Church in tCSi, 
editions of Nemesius of Etnesa (1671), of Aratus and of Erak- 
sthenes (1672), Theocritus (1676), Alcinous on Plato (1677), 
St Clement's Epistles to the Corinthians (1677), Athenagaras (1682), 
Clemens Alexandrinus (1683), St Theophilus of Antioch (1684), 
n Cal. of Stale Pop. Dom.. 1672, p. 478, and 1670, p. *6. 
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Crammatica rationis sive institutiones fcgjVw (1673 and 1685), 
and a critical edition of the New Testament in 1675. The first 
volumes of Rerum Anglicarum scriptores and of Historiae 
Britannicae., Sic. were compiled under his patronage in 1684. 
He had the MSS. of St Augustine in the Bodleian and other 
• libraries at Oxford generously collated for the use of the Bene¬ 
dictines at Paris, then preparing a new edition of the father. 

Fell spent such lar^e sums in his building, in his noble patron¬ 
age of learning, and m charities, that sometimes there was little 
left for his private use. Occasionally in his schemes he showed 
greater zeal than prudence. He was the originator of a mission 
to India which was warmly taken up by the East India Company. 
He undertook himself to train as missionaries four scholws at 
Oxford, procured a set of Arabic types, and issued from these 
the Gospels and Acts in the Malay langur^e in 1677. But this 
was scarcely the best method of communicating the gospel to 
the natives of India, and the mission collapsed. He affected 
to despise public opinion, and was masterful and despotic in 
his dealings with others, especially with those upon whom he 
was conferring favours. Having generously undertaken at his 
own charge to publish a I^tin version of Wood’s History and 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford, with the object of present¬ 
ing the history of the university in a manner worthy of the great 
subject to European readers, and of extending its fame abroad, 
he arrogated to himself the right of editing the work. “ He 
would correct, alter, dash out what he pleased. ... He was a 
great man and carried all things at his pleasure.” In particular 
he struck out all the passages which Wood had inserted in praise 
of Hobbes, and substituted some disparaging epithets. He 
called the philosopher’s Leviathan “ monstrosissimus ” and 
publico damno notissimus.” To the printed remonstrance of 
Hobbes, Fell inserted an insulting reply in the History to “ irri- 
tabile illud et vanissimum Malmesburicnse animal,” and to the 
complaint of Wood at this usage answered only that Hobbes 
“ was an old man, had one foot in the grave; that he should mind 
his latter end, and not trouble the world any more with his 
papers.” In small things as in great he loved to rule and direct. 
“ Let not Fell,” writes R. South to R. Bathurst, “ have the 
fingering and altering of them (f.e. his Latin verses), for I think 
that, bating the want of siquidems and quinetiams, they are as 
good as his Worship can make.” Wood styles him “ a valde vult 
person.” He was not content with ruling his own college, but 
desired to govern the whole university. He prevented Gilbert 
Ironside, who “ was not pliable to his humour,” from holding 
the office of vice-chancellor. He “ endeavoured to carry all 
things by a high hand ; scorn'd in the least to court the Masters 
when he had to have anything pass’d the convocation. Severe 
to other colleges, blind as to his own, very partiall and with 
good words, and flatterers and tell-tales could get anything out 
of him.” According to Bishop Burnet, who praises his char¬ 
acter and his administration. Fell was “ a little too much heated 
in the matter of our disputes with the dissenters.” “ He Imd 
much zeal for reforming abuses, and managed it perhaps with 
too much heat and in t(X) peremptory a way.” “ But,” he adds, 
“ we have so little of that among us that no wonder if such men 
are censured by those who love not such patterns nor such severe 
task-masters.” And Wood, whose adverse criticism must be 
discounted a little on account of the personal dispute,—after 
declaring that Fell “ was exceeding partial in his government 
even to corruption ; went thro’ thick and thin ; grasped at all 
yet did nothing perfect or effectually; cared not what people 
said of him, was in many things very rude and in most pedantic 
and pedagogical,”—concludes with the acknowledgment, ” yet 
still aimed at the public good.” Roger North, who pmd Fell 
a visit at Oxford, speaks of him in terms of enthusiasm:— 
“ Hie great Dr Fell, who was truly great in all his circumstances, 
capacities, undertakings and learning, and above all for his 
superabundant public spirit and goodwill. ... 0 the felicity of 
that age and place when his authority swayed 1 ” 

In November 1684, at the command of the king, Fell (kprived 
Locke, who had incurred the royal displeasure by his friendship 
with Shaftesbury, and was suspected as the author of certain 
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seditious pamphlets, of his studentship at Christ Church, sum¬ 
marily and without hearing his defence. Fell had in former 
years cultiv^ited Locke’s friendship, had kept up a correspond¬ 
ence with him, and in 1663 had written a testimonial in his 
favour; and the ready compliance of one who could on occasion 
offer a stout resistance to any invasion of the privileges of the 
university has been severely criticised. It must, however, be 
remembered in extenuation that the l«gal status of a person on 
the foundation of a collegiate body had not tlien been decided 
in the law-courts. With regard to the justice of the proceeding 
Fell had evidently some doubts, and he afterwards expressed 
his regret for the step which he was now compelled to take. 
But such scruples, however strong, would, with a man of Fell’s 
political and religious opinions, yield immediately to an order 
from the sovereign, who possessed special authority in this case 
as a visitor to the college; and such subservience, however 
strange to modern notions, would probably only be considered 
natural and proper at that period. 

Fell, who had never married, died on the loth of July 1686, 
worn out, according to Wood, by his overwhelming public 
duties. He was buried in the divinity chapel in the cathedral, 
below the seat which he had so often occupied when living, where 
a monument and an epitaph, now moved elsewhere, were placed 
to his memory. “ His death,” writes John Evelyn, “ was an 
extraordinary losse to the poore church at this time ” ; but for 
himself Fell was fortunate in the time of his departiire; for a 
few months more of life would have necessitated a choice, most 
painful to a man of his character and creed, between fidelity 
to his sovereign and to his church. With all his faults, which 
were the defects which often attend eminent qualities such as 
his. Fell was a great man, “ the greatest governor,” according 
to Speaker Onslow, “ that has ever been since his time in either 
of tne universities,” and of his own college, to which he left 
several exhibitions for the maintenance of poor .scholars, he 
was a second founder. He was a worthy upholder of the Laudian 
tradition at Oxford, an enlightened and untiring patron of 
learning, and a man of exemplary morals and great piety which 
remained unsullied in the midst of a busy life and much contact 
with the world. A sum of money was left by John Cross to 
perpetuate Fell’s memory by an annual speech in his praise, but 
the Belii laudes have been discontinued since 1866. There are 
two interesting pictures of Fell at Christ Church, one where he 
is represented with his two friends Allestree and Dolben, and 
another by Vandyck. The statue placed on the N.E. angle of 
the Great Quadrangle bears no likeness to the bishop, who is 
described by Hearne as a “ thin grave man.” 

Besides the learned works already mentioned Fell wrote the 
lives of his friends Dr Henry Hammond (i66i),Richard Allestree, 
prefixed to his edition of the latter’s sermons (1684), and Dr 
Thomas Willis, in I.atin. His .Seasonable advice to Protestants 
showing the necessity of maintaining the Established Religion in 
opposition to Popery was published in 1688. Some of his sermons, 
which Evelyn found dull, were printed, including Character of 
the Last Daies, preached before the king, 1675, “nd a Sermon 
preached before the House of Peers Dec. 22, 1680. The Interest 
of England stated (1659), advocating the restoration of the king,' 
and The Vanity of Scoffing (1674), are also attributed to him. 
Fell probably had some share in the composition of The Whole 
Duty of Man, and in the subsequent works published under the 
name of the author of The Whole Duty, which included Reasons 
of the Decay ol Christian IHety, The Liidies Calling, The Gentle¬ 
man's Calling, The Government of the Tongue, The Art of Content¬ 
ment, and The Lively Oracles given us, all of which were published 
in one volume with notes and a preface by Fell in 1684. 

Authorities.— Wood's Athenae Oxonienses and Fasti (ed. Bliss) ; 
Wood’s Life and Times, ed. by A. Clark ; Burnet’s Hist, of His Own 
Time, ed. 1833; J. Welch, Alumni Westmonasterienses •, Thomas 
Hcame, Collections, ed. by C. E. Doble and others ; History of the 
Univ. of Oxford (1814) ; Christ Church, by Rev. H. L. Thompson; 
Fortnightly Review, lix. 689 (May 18^); Macmillan’s Magatine 
(Aug. 1873); A Specimen of the several sorts of Letter given to the 

> ’ F. Maseres, Tracts of the Civil War, ii. 673. 
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186 -'! Catmian af OWt Papin, thm.:Sihtt (1660-16^5). 
SMi'a bQska aad impart^irtrc beqiitethed by bttiMpliew^HeiuT Jones 
to the ^dlwui library.. A few ol his letters arc to be ioand in 
Adi. ifsS. Brit Hus. 11046, and Some are pnnted in Li/f 0/ 
/otkfs //., by th. j. Tbx, AppendixCent. Mag. 77, p. 633; 
Ae<idimY,i,v. Hi; Atlienaeam for 1887 (»), p. 311 ; J. Glitch, 
Colleetanea Ourieta, ij 269; and in Cai. 0/ SMe Papers, Dorn. 
Series. (i>. C. Y.) 

FELL, (t) (Through the 0 . Ft. fel, from Low Lat. fella, felon), 
savage, ruthless, deadly; duly us^ now in poetry. (2) (Of 
Soandinavian origin, cf. Ilanfsh jjeld, probably connected with 
a Tetitrmic root appearing in German feh, rock), a hill, a.s in 
the names of mountains in the Lake District ifi England, e.g. 
Scawfcll; also a lofty moorland down. (3) (A word common 
to Teutonic languages, cf. Gcr. fell, and Dutch vel, cognate' with 
Lat. pellis, skit^, the pelt or hide of an animal, with the hair 
or wool and skin; also used of any thick shaggy covering, like 
a matted fleece. (4) To cause to “ fall,” a word common to 
Teutonic languages and akin to the root of the Lat. fatlcre and 
Gr. D-tfudWtir, to taus'e to stumble, to deceive. As a substantive 
“ fell ” is used of a flat seam laid level with the surface of the 
fabric ; also, in weaving, of the end of the web. 

FELLAH (pi. Fellahin), Arabic for “ ploughman ” or “ tiller,” 
the word used in Arabic-speaking countries to designate 
peasantry. It is employed especially of the peasantry of Egypt, 
“ Fellahin'’ in modem English usage being almost equivient 
to “ Egyptians.” In Egypt the name is applied to the peasantry 
as opposed to the Arabs of the desert (and even those who have 
settled on the land), the Turks and the townsfolk. Fellah is 
used by the Arabs as a term of reproach, somewhat like the 
English “ boor,” but rather implying a slavish disposition; 
the fellahin, however, are not ashamed of the name and may 
pride themselves on being of good fellah descent, as “ a fellah 
of a fellah.” They may be classified as Ilamito-Semites, and 
preserve to some extent the blond of the ancient Egyptians. 
They form the bulk of the population df Egypt and are mainly 
Mahommedan, though some villages in lipper Egypt are almost 
exclusively Copt (Christian). Their hybridism is well shown by 
their great divergence of colour, fellahin in the Delta being 
sometimes lighter than Arabs, while in Upper Egypt the pre¬ 
vailing comple.xion is dark brown. The average fellah is some¬ 
what above medium height, big-boned, of clumsy but powerful 
build, with head and face of fine oval shape, cheek-bones high, 
forehead broad, short flattish nose with wide nostrils, and black 
but not woolly hair. The eyebrows are always straight and 
smooth, never bushy. The mouth is thick-lipped and large but 
well formed. The eves arc large and black, and are remarkable 
for the rloseness of the eyelashes. The women and girls are 
particularly noted for their graceful and slender figures and 
their fine carriage, diw to the custom of carrying burdens, especi¬ 
ally water-jars, on their heads. The men’s heads are usually 
shaved. The women are not as a rule closely veiled: they 
generally paint the lips a deep blue, and tattoo a floraf device 
on the chin, sometimes on the forehead and other parts of the’ 
body. All but the poorest wear necklaces of cheap pearls,’ 
coins or gilt disks. The men wear a blue or brown cotton khirtj 
linen drawers and a plain skull-cap, or on occasion the tarbush, 
or fez, round which sometimes a turban is wound ; the women 
wear a single cotton smock. The common fellah’s home is a 
mere mud hut, roofed with diirra straw. Inside are a few mats, 
a sheepskin, baskets and some earthenware and wooden vessels. 
He lives almost entirely on vegetables, millet bread, beans, 
lentils, dates and onions. But some of the sheikhs are wealthy, 
and have large houses built of crude brick and whitewashed with 
lime, with courtyard, many apartments and good furniture. 
The fellah is laborious in the fields, and abominates absence from 
his occupations, which generally means loss of money to him. 
Military service on the old oriental plan was both ruinous and 
distasteful to him ; hence voluntary mutilations to avoid con¬ 
scription were' formerly common and the ingrained prejudice 
against military service remains. Trained by British officers 
the fellahin make, howe-ver, excellent soldiers, as was proved in 


tile' ffll^> isiilt^ii(^t, cheta’- 
ful and sotfef, .and as Wpitable as hiS pfevetty, ijlb’frs. (See 
Coi^ and EgVpt.) 

l^tofiEHG, PEttLtPP EWAFlrtL VOH (i:jyi-i 844 ), 
Swiss educatipnisi, was ^ibni on the 27th of June 1771 at Eefn, 
in Switzerland, His father was of patrician fainily, and a man 
of importance in his canton, and his mother waS a grand¬ 
daughter of the Dutch admiral Van Tromp. From His mother 
and from Pfeffel, the blind poet of Colmar, he received a better 
; education thari falls to the lot of most boys, while the intimacy 
of his father with Pestalozzi gave to his mind that bent which 
it afterwards followed. In 1790 he entered the university of 
Tubingen, where he distinguished himself by has rapid progress 
in legal studies. On account of his health he afterwards under¬ 
took a walking tour in Switzerland and the adjoining portions 
of France, Svabia and Tirol, visiting the hamlets and farm¬ 
houses, mingling in the labours and occupations of the peasants 
arid mechanics, and piutaking of their rude fare and lodging. 
After the downfall of Robespierre, he went to Paris and remained 
there long enough to he assured of the storm impending over 
his native country. This he did his best to avert, but his warn¬ 
ings were disregarded, and Switzerland was lost before any 
efficient means could he taken for its safety. Fellenberg, who 
had hastily raised a levy c« masse, was proscribed ; a price was 
set upon his head, and he was compcllc*d to fly into Germany. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he was recalled by his countrj'men, 
and sent on a mission to Paris to remonstrate against the rapacity 
and cruelty of the agents of the French republic. But in this 
and other diplomatic offices which he held for a short time, he 
was witness to so much corruption and intrigue that his mind 
revolted from the idea of a political life, and he returned home 
with the intention 0' devoting himself wholly to the education 
of the young. With this resolution he purchased in 1799 the 
estate of Hofwyl, near Bern, intending to make agriculture the 
basis of a new system which he had projected, for elevating the 
lower and rightly training the higher orders of the state, and 
welding them together in a closer union than had hitherto been 
deemea attainable. For some time he carried on his labours in 
conjunction with Pestalozzi, but incompatibility of disposition 
soon induced them to separate. The scheme of Fellenberg at 
first excited a large amount of ridicule, but gradually it began 
to attract the notice of foreign countries; and pupils, some of 
them of the highest rank, began to flock to him from every 
country in Europe, both for the purpose of studying agri¬ 
culture and to profit by the high moral training which he 
associated with his educational system. For forty-five years 
Fellenberg, assisted by his wife, continued liis educational 
labours, and finally raised his institution to the highest point 
of pro.spcrity and usefulness. He died on the 21st of November 
1844. 

Sec Hamm, Fellenberg's Leben tind Wirken (Bern, 1845); and 
Schoni, Der Stifier von Hofwyl, Leben uni Wirben Fellenberg's. 

FELLER, FBANpore XAVIER DE (1735-1802),’ Belgian 
author, was born at Brussels on the i8th of August 1735. In 
r752 he entered a school of the Jesuits at Reim.s, wh^e he 
manifested a great aptitude for mathematics and physical 
science. He commenced his novitiate two years afterwards, 
and in testimony of his admiration for the apostle of India added 
Xavier to his surname. On the expiry of his novitiate he became 
professor at Luxembourg, and afterwards at Liege. In 1764 he 
was appointed to the professorship of theology at Tyrnau in 
Hungary, hut in 1771 he returned to Belgium and continued to 
discharge his professorial duties at Li^ge til! the suppression of 
the Jesuits in 1773. The remainder of his Kfe he devoted to .study, 
travel and literature. On the invasion of Belgium by the Frenqh' 
in 1794 he went to Paderbom, and remained there two years,* 
after which he took up his residence at Ratisbon, where he died 
on the 23rd of May r8o2. 

^ Feller’s works exceed 120 vohime.s. In 1773 he published, under 
the Bssuniod name Flexier de Reval (an anagram of Xamr de 
Feller), his Caiiehismt pUlosopbique ; and his pTiAdpai wdr^l 
Diclionnoire kistariqw it Httiraire (pubh'^ccl in 17&1 at u6ge in^ 
volumes, and afterwards several times' reprinted and continura 
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:^kfwri to 1841), appMnxi ututor tlw teme iwme, Anoo^f his <otfaer: 
works the most impprtot ar? Cours dt nKtr^la.chi'iii‘»»tM dt lilUra-' 
turt religieuse apd nis Co\ip d'ceil stir tongrii d'Ems. The Journal ' 
kistoriqae et HUit-airtl, phoUshed at LuxembouTg and Liij>c from 
(774 to 1794 in 70 Volumes, was edited and Ih gt^ part wrlttat ' 
Um. , I 

FELLING, an urban district in the Jcmrow parliatoentary 
division of Durham, England, forming an eastern, suburb of 
Gateshead, Pap. (1901) 20,467, Its large industrial population 
is employed in the neighbouring collieries and the various 
attendant manufactures. I 

FELLOE, the outer rim of a wheel, to which the spokes are 
attached. The word is sometimes spelled and Usually pronounced | 
“ felly.” It is a Teutonic word, in 0 . Eng. felg, cognate with 
Dutch vrlge, Ger. Felge ; the original Teutonic root from which 
these are derived probably meant “ to fit together.” 

FELLOW, properly and by origin a partner or associate, hence 
a companion, comr^e or mate, as in “ fellow-man,” “ fellow- 
countiyman,” &g. The word from the i<ith century has also 
been applied, generally and colloquially, to any m^e person, 
often in a contemptuous or pitying sense. The Old English 
fiolage meant a partner in a business, i.e. one who lays (lag) 
money or property (Jeah, fee) together for a common purpose. 
The word was, therefore, the natural equivalent for socius, a 
member of the foundaGon of an incorporated college, as Eton, or 
a college at a university. In the earlier history of universitic.s 
both the .senior and junior members of a college were known as 
“ scholars,” but later, as now, ‘‘ scholar ” was restricted to those 
members of the foundation still in statu pu-piUari, and “fellow” 
to those senior graduate memfiers who have been elected to the 
foundation by the corporate body, sharing in the government and 
receiving a fixed emolument out of the revenues of the college. 
It is in this sense that “ fellow ” is used at the universities of 
Oxford and Lambridge and Trinity, Dublin. At these universities 
the college teaching is performed by those fellows who are also 
“ tutors.” At other universities the term is applied to the 
members of the governing body or to the holdcr.s of certain sums 
of money for a fixed number of years to bo devoted to special 
study or research. By analogy the word is also used of the 
members of various learned societies and institutions. 

FELLOWS, SIR CHARLES (lyqc/'lSUo), British ardiaeologist, 
Was born in August 1709 at Nottingham, where his family had 
an estate. When fourteen he drew sketches to illustrate a trip to 
the ruins of New.stead Abbey, which afterwards appeared On the 
title-page of Moore’s Lije oj Lard Byron. In 1820 he settled in 
London, where he became an active member of the BriUsh 
Association. In 1827 he discovered the modern ascent of Mont 
Blanc. After the death of his mother in 1S32 he passed the 
greater portion of his time in Italy, Greece and the Levant. 
The numerous sketches he executed were largely used in illustrat¬ 
ing Chdde Harold. In 1838 he went to Asia Minor, making 
Smyrna his headquarters. Ilis explorations in the interior and 
tlio south led him to districts pracGcally unknown to Europeans, 
and he thus discovered ruins of a number of ancient cities. He 
entered Lycia and explored tlie Xanthus from the mouth at 
Patara upwards. Nine miles from iPatara he discovered the ruins 
of Xanthus, the ancient capital of Lycia, finely situated on hills, 
and abounding in magnificent remains. About 15 m. farther up 
he came upon the ruins of Tlos. After taking sketches of the 
most interesting objects and copying a number of inscriptions, he 
returned to Smyrna through Caria and Lydia. The publication 
of A Journal written during an Excursion in Asia Minor (London, 
1839) roused such interest that Lord Palmerston, at tlw request 
of the British Museum authorities, asked the British consul at 
Constantinople to get leave from the sultan to ship a number 
of the Lycian works of art. Late in 1839 Fellows, under the 
auspices of the British Museum, again set out for Lycia, accom¬ 
panied by George Scharf, who assisted him in sketching. This 
second visit resulted in the discovery of thirteen ancient cities, 
and in 1841 appeared An Account oj discoveries in Lycia, being 
a Journal kept during a Second Excursion in Asia Minor. A 
third visit was mode latg m 1841, afto' Fellows had obtained 1 
9, firman by personal application at Constantinople. He shipped j 


a number oif works of ari.f<»' .England, and in the fourth and 
most fomms expedhioB (i844)itwentyHseVen cases of maiUes 
were despatdted to the British ' Musettm. HU chief discoveries 
were at Xanthus, Pinarai, Patara; Tlos, Myra and Olympus. In 
1844 he presented to the British Museum his portfollOT, accounts 
of his expeditions, and specimens Of natural history i^strative 
of Lycito In 1843 he was knighted “ as an acknowledgnicnt 
of his services in the removal of the Xanthion ontiquitieB to 
this conntry/’ He paid his own expenses in ail hU jotirheys and 
received no public reward. Fdbwe was ttrice married. He 
died in London on the 8th of November 1860. 

In wJdition to the works above aientioned, Fellows published the 
following:—rAe Xartthian Marbles; their Acquisition and Trans¬ 
mission h England (1843), a refutation of false statements that had 
been published ; An A ccount of the Ionic Trophy Mohtemenl excavated 
at Xanthus (1848); a cheap edition' 61 his two Journals, entitled 
Travels and ficsearches in Asia Minor, partictUarly in the Province 
of Lycia (i8j2); and Coins of Ancient Lycia before the Tteign of 
Alexander ; with an Essay on Ihe Uelative Dales of the Lycian Mtinu- 
ments in the British Museum (1855). Sec C, Brown's Lives of Notting¬ 
hamshire Worthies (18S2), pp. 352-353, and Jourtt. of Roy. Ceog. 
Soc., 1861. 

FEI^DE5E(M.L. a felon, i.e. murderer, of himself), one who 
commits murder upon himself. The technical conditions of 
murder apply to this crime ; e.g., “ if one commits any unlawful 
malicious act, the consequence of which k his own death, as if 
attempting to kill another he runs upon his antagonist’s sword, 
or shooting at another the gun bursts and kills himself,” he i.s a 
jelo de se. The horror inspired by thk crime led to the revolting 
punishment of tin “ ignominious burial on the highway, with a 
stake driven tlirough the body.” This was abolislied by an act of 
1823, which ordered the burial of the body of a person found to be 
jelo de se within 24 hours after the coroner’s inquest, between the 
hours of gand 12 at night, and wiihoutChris'tian rites of sepulture. 
This act was again superseded in 1882 by the Interments {Pelo 
de se) Act, which permits the interment of any jelo de se in the 
churchyard or other burial ground of the parish or place in 
which by the law or custom of England he might have been 
interred but for the verdict. The interment is carried out in 
accordance with the Burial Laws Amendment Act 1880 (see 
Burial ai»d Burial Acts). The act does not authorke the 
performance of any of the rites of Christian barial, but a special 
form of service may be used. Formerly the goods and chattels, 
but not the land, of a jelo de se were forfeited to the crown, but 
such forfeitures were abolished by the Forfeiture Act 1-876, 
(See also Suicide.) 

FELONY (O. Fr. felonie, from jelen, a word meaning “ wicked,” 
common to Romanic languages, cf. Italian jello, jellone, the 
ultimate origin of which is obscure, but is possibly connected 
either with Lat. jel, gall, or fedlere, to deceive. ‘The English 
“ fell ” cruel or fierce, k also connected ; and the Creek tjoikns, 
an impostor, has also been suggested). Legal writers have sought 
to throw light on the nature of felony by examining the supposed 
etymology of the word. Coke says it is crimen ammo jAleo per 
pelratum [a crime committed with malicious or evil intent {jet 
lohn)\. Spelman connects it with the word jee, signifying fief 
or feud; and felony in thk way would be equivalent to prelitem 
jeudi, an act for which a man lost or gave up hk fee (see Stephen’s 
Commentaries, vol, iv. p. 7). And acts involving forfeiture were 
styled felonies in feudal law, although they had nothing of a 
criminal character about them. A breach of duty on the part 
of the vassal, neglect of service, delay in seeking investiture, 
and the like were felonies : so were injuries by the lord against 
the vassal. Modern writers are now disposed to accept Coke's 
definition. In English law, crimes are usually classified as 
treason, felony, misdemeanour and summary ofienee. Some 
writers—and with some justice—treat treason merely as a grave 
form of felony and it is so dealt with in the Juries Detention Act 
1897. But owing to legislation in and since the time of William 
and Mary, the procedure for the trial of most forms of treason 
differs from that of felony. The expression summary offence 
k ambiguous. Miany offences which are at common law or by 
statute felonieSi or masdemeanours indiotable at common law 
or by statutej>may under certain additions be ttied by « court 
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of summary jurisdiction (f.v.), and many merely statutory 
oftenoes which would ordinarily be punishable summarily may 
at the election of the accused be tried by a jury omindictment 
(Summary Jurisdiction Act 1879, s. 17). 

The question whether a particular offence is felony or mis¬ 
demeanour can be answered only by reference to the history 
of the offence and not by any logical test. For instance, killing 
a horse in an unlicensed place is still felony under a statute of 
1786. But most crimes described as felonies are or have been 
capital offences at common' law or by statute, and have also 
entailed on the offender attaint and forfeiture of goods. A few 
felonies were not punishable by death, e.g. petty larceny and 
mayhem. Where an offence is declared a felony by statute, 
the common law punishments and incidents of trial attach, 
unless other statutory provision is made (Blackstone, Com- 
mentaries, iv. 94). 

The chief common law felonies are; homicide, rape, larceny 
(i.e. in ordinary language, theft),robbery (i.e. theft with violence), 
burglary and kindred offences. Counterfeiting the coin has 
been made a felony instead of being treason ; and forgery of 
most documents has been made a felony instead of being, as it 
was at common law, a misdemeanour. At the beginning of the 
19th century felony was almost equivalent to capital crime; 
but during that century capital punishment was abolished as to 
all felonies, except wilful murder, piracy with violence (7 W. IV. 
& I Vict.»c. 88, s. 2) and offences against the Dockyards, 
&c., Protection Act 1772; and by the Forfeiture Act 1870, a 
felon no longer forfeits land or goods on conviction, though 
forfeiture on outlawry is not abolished. The usual punishment 
for felony under the present law is penal servitude or imprison¬ 
ment with or without hard labour. • “ Every person convicted 
of any felony for which no punishment is specially provided by 
the law in force for the time being is liable upon conviction 
thereof to be sentenced to penal servitude for any period not 
exceeding seven years, or to be impri.soned with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding two years ” (Stephen, 
Pig. Cr. Law (6th ed.), art 18, Penal Servitude Act 1891). A 
felon may not be fined or whipped on conviction nor put under 
recognizance to keep the peace or be of good behaviour except 
under statutory provision. (See Offences against the Person Act 
1861, ss. 5.71.) 

The result of legislative changes is that at the present time 
the only practical distinctions between felony and misdemeanour 
are:— 

1. That a private person may arrest a felon without judicial 
authority and that bail on arrest is granted as a matter of discre¬ 
tion and not as of right. Any one who has obtained a drove 
of oxen or a flock of sheep by false pretences may go quietly 
on his way and no one, not even a peace officer, can apprehend 
him without a warrant, but if a man offers to sell another a bit 
of dead fence supposed to have been stolen, he not only may 
but is required to be apprehended by that person (Greaves, 
Criminal Law Consohdatian Acts). (See Arrest, 

2. That on an indictment for felony counts may not be joined 
for different felonies unless they form part of the sanie transaction. 
(See Iniuctment.) 

3. That on a trial for felony the accu.sed has a right peremp¬ 
torily to challenge, or object to, the jurors called to try him, up 
to the number of twenty. (See Jury.) 

4. That a felon cannot be tried in absentia, and that the jury 
who try him may not separate during the trial without leave of 
the court, which may not be given in cases of murder. 

5. That a special jury cannot be empanelled to try a felony. 

6. That peers charged with felony are tried in a special manner. 
fSee Peerage.) 

7. That the costs of prosecuting all felonies (except treason 
felony) are paid out of public funds ; and that a felon may be 
condemned to pay the costs of his prosecution and to compen¬ 
sate up to £100 for any loss of property suffered by any person 
through or by means of the felwy. In the Criminal Code Bills 
of 1878-1880 it was proposed to abolish the term felony alto¬ 
gether; and in the Queensland Criminal Code 1899 the term 


“ crime ” is substituted^ and within its connotation arc included 
not only treason and piracy but also perjury. 

8. That a sentence of a felon to death, or to penal servitude 
or imprisonment with hard labour or for over twelve months, 
involves loss of and disqualification for certain offices until the 
senteiKe has been served or a free pardon obtained. (Forfeiture 
Act 1870.) 

It is a misdemeanour (i.) to compound a felony or to agree 
for valuable consideration not to prosecute or to show favour 
in such prosecution ; (ii.) to omit to inform the authorities of a 
felony known to have been committed (see Misprision), and, 
(iii.) not to assist in the arrest of a felon at the call of an officer 
of the law. (See Criminal Law; Misdemeanour; Misprision.) 

FBLSITE, in petrology, a term which has long been generally 
used by geologists, especially in England, to designate fine¬ 
grained igneous rocks of acid (or subacid) composition. As a 
rule their ingredients are not determinable by the unaided eye, 
but they are principally felspar and quartz as very minute 
particles. The rocks are pale-coloured (yellowish or reddish as 
a rule), hard, splintery, much jointed and occasionally nodular. 
Many felsites contain porphyritic crystals of clear quartz in 
rounded blebs, more or less idiomorphic felspar, and occasionally 
biotite. Others are entirely fine-grained and micro- or crypto¬ 
crystalline. Occasionally they show a fluxional handing; they 
may also be sphcrulitic or vesicular. Those which carry porphy¬ 
ritic quartz are known as quartz-felsites; the term soda-felsites 
has been applied to similar fine-grained rocks rich in soda-felspar. 

Although there are few objections to the employment of 
felsite as a field designation for rocks having the above char¬ 
acters, it lacks definiteness, and has been discarded by many 
petrologists as unsuited for the exact description of rocks, 
especially when their microscopic characters are taken into con¬ 
sideration. The felsites accordingly are broken up into “ granite- 
porphyries,” “ orthophyres ” and “ orthoclase - porphyries,” 
“ fdsitic-rhyolites,” “ keratophyres,” “ granophyres," “micro- 
granites,” &c. But felsite or microfelsite is still the generally 
accepted designation for that very fine-grained, almost crypto- 
crystalline substance which forms the ground-mass of so many 
rhyolites, dacites and porphyries. 

In the hand specimen it is a dull, lustreless, stony-looklng 
aggregate. Under the microscope even with high powers and 
the very thinnest modem sections, it often cannot be resolved 
into its components. In places it may contain determinable 
minute crystals of quartz; less commonly it may show grains 
which can be proved to be felspar, but usually it consists of an 
ultra-microscopic aggregate of fibres, threads and grains, which 
react to polarized light in a feeble and indefinite manner. 
Spherulitic, spotted, streaky and fluidal structures may appear 
in it, and many different varieties have been established on such 
characters as these but without much validity. 

Its association with the acid rocks, its hardness, method of 
weathering and chemical composition, indicate that it is an 
intermixture of quartz and acid felspar, and the occasional 
presence of these two minerals in well-defined grains confirms 
this. Moreover, in many dikes, while the ground-mass is 
micrncrystalline and consists of quartz and felspar near the centre 
of the mass, towards the margins, \/here it has been rapidly 
chilled by contact with the cold surrounding rocks, it is fclsitic. 
The very great viscosity of acid magmas prevents their molecules, 
especially when cooling takes place suddenly, from arranging 
themselves to form discrete crystals, and is the principal cause 
of the production of felsitic ground-masses. In extreme case.s 
these conditions hinder crystallization altogether, and glassy 
rocks result. Some rocks are felsitic in parts but elsewhere 
glassy ; and it is not always clear whether the felsite is an original 
substance or has arisen by the devitrification of primary glasgf 
The presence of perlitic structure in some of these felsites points 
to the latter conclusion, and the results of an examination of 
ancient glasses and of artificial glass which has been slowly 
cooled are in accordance with this view. It has been argued that 
felsite ^ a eutectic mixture of quartz and felspar, such that when 
solidification takes place and the excess of felspar (or quartz) has 
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crystallized out it remains liquid till the temperate has fallen 
to its freezing point, and then consolidates simultaneously. 
This may be so, but analyses show that it has not always the 
same composition and consequently that the conditions which 
determine its formation are not quite simple. Felsitic rocks are 
sometimes silicified and have their matrix replaced by granular 
aggregates of cloudy quartz. (J. S. F.) 

felspar, or Feldspar, a name applied to a group of mineral 
silicates of much importance as rock-constituents. The name, 
taken from the Ger. Feldspath, was originally written with a 
“ d ” but in I7P4 it was written “ felspar " by R. Kirwan, on the 
assumption that it denoted a mineral of the “ fels ” rather than 
of the “ field,” and this corrupted form is now in common use in 
England. By some of the earlier mineralogists it was written 
“ feltspar,” from the Swedish form fdltspat. 

The felspar - group is divided into two subgroups according 
to the symmetry of the crystals. Although the crystals of all 
felspars present a general re.semblance in habit, they are usually 
regarded as belonging to two systems, some felspars being mono¬ 
clinic and others anorthic. Figures of the crystals are given in 
the articles on the different species. Two cleaviiges are gener¬ 
ally well marked. In the monoclinic or monosymmetric fel¬ 
spars these, being parallel to the Irasal pinacoid and clino- 
pinarnid, nece.ssarily make on angle of 90“, whence the name 
orthoclase applied to these minerals ; whilst in the anorthic 
or asymmetric felspars the corresponding angle is never exactly 
90°, and from this obliquity of the principal rleavages they are 
termed plagioclase (see Orthoclase and Plaoioclase). There 
are consequently two series of felspars, one termed orthoclastic 
or orthntomous, and the other plagiocla.stic or clinotomous. 
F. 1 C. Mallard suggested that all felspars are really asymmetric, 
and that orthoclase presents only a pseudo-monosymmetric 
habit, due to twinning. Twin-crystals are very common in all 
the felspars, as explained under their respective headings. 

The two divisions of the felspar-group founded on differences 
of crystalline symmetry are subdivided according to chemical 
composition. All the felspars arc silicates containing aluminium 
with some other metallic base or bases, generally potassium, 
sodium or calcium, rarely barium, but never magnesium or iron. 
The monoclinic series includes common potash-felspar or orthn- 
clase (KAlSi,jO,) anrt hyalophanc, a rare felspar containing 
barium (KjliaAl^SigOj^). The anorthic series includes at one 
end the soda-felspar alhitc (NaALSi^Og) and at the other ex¬ 
tremity the lime-fel.spar anorthite (CaAl.^.Si20g). It was sug¬ 
gested by G. Tsehermak in 1864 that the other plagioclastic 
felspars are isomQrphou.s mixtures in various proportion of albite 
(Ab) and anorthite (An). These intermediate members are the 
lime-soda felspars known as oligoclase, andesine, labradorite and 
bvtownite. There are also placed in the anorthic class a potash- 
felspar called microcline, and a rare soda-potash-felspar known 
as anorthoclase. 

The specific gravity of the felspars has been shown by G. 
Tsehermak and V. Goldschmidt to vary according to their 
chemical composition, rising steadily from 2-57 in orthoclase to 
2'75 in anorthite. All the felspars have a hardness of 6 to 6-5, 
being therefore rather less hard than quartz. Pure felspar is 
colourless, but the mineral is u.sually white, yellow, red or green. 
Certain felspars are used as ornamental stones on account of 
their colour (see .'Amazon Stone). Other felspars are prized for 
their pearly opalescence (see Moonstone), or for their play of 
iridescent colours (see Labradorite), or for their spangled 
appearance, like aventurine (see Sun-stone). 

Felspar is much used in the manufacture of pwrcelain by reason 
of its fusibility'. In England the material employed is mostly 
orthoclase from Scandinavia, often known as “ Swedish spar.” 
The high translucency of “ ivory porcelain ” depends on the 
large propwrtion of felspar in the body. The mineral is also 
an important constituent of most ceramic glazes. The melting 
points of felspars have been investigated by Prof. J. Joly, Prof. C. 
A. Doelter y Cisterich and especially by A. L. Day and E. T. 
Allen in the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute at 
IVashington. 
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Among the applications of felspar is that of pure orthoclase 
in the manufacture of artificial teeth. 

Felspor-teadily suffers chemical alteration, yielding kaolin (q.v .). 
The turbidity of orthoclase is usually due to partial kaolinization. 
Secondary mica is also a common result of alteration, and among 
other products are pinite, epidote, saussurite, chlorite, wollas- 
tonite and various zeolites. 

See Albite, Amazon Stone, Andbsine, Anorthite, Bytownite, 
Labradorite, Microcline, Moonstone, Oliooclase, Orthoclase, 
Plagioclase, Sun-stone. 

FEL8TBD, or Felstead, a village of Essex, England, between 
Duranow and Braintree, and 10 m. from Chelmsford; with a 
station on the Great Eastern railway. Felsted is only note¬ 
worthy by reason of its important public school, dating back to 
its foundation as a grammar school in 1564 by Richard ist 
Baron Rich, who as lord chancellor and chancellor of the court 
of augmentations had enriched himself with the spoil of the 
adjoining abbey and priory of Little Leez at the dissolution 
of the monasteries. It became a notable educational centre for 
Puritan families in the 17th century, numbering a hundred or 
more pupils, under 5 Iartin Holbcach (1600-1670), headmaster 
from 1627-1649, and his successors C. Glasscock (from 1650 to 
1690), and Simon I.ydiatt (1690 to 1702). John Wallis and 
Isaac Barrow were educated here, and also four sons of Oliver 
Cromwell, Robert, Oliver, Richard (the Protector), and Henry. 
Another era of prosperity set in under the headm#stership of 
William Trivett (1745-1830) between 1778 and 1794 ; but under 
his successors W. T. Carless (from 1794 to 1813) and E. Squire 
(from 1813 to 1829) the numbers dwindled. As the result of the 
discovery by T. Surridge (headmaster 1833-1850), from research 
among the records, that a larger income was really due to the 
foundation, a reorganization took place by act of parliament, 
and in 1851, under the headraastership of Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, 
the school was put under a new governing body (a revised scheme 
coming into operation in 1876). The result under Rev. W. S. 
Grignon (1823-1907), the headmaster from 1856 to 1875, who 
may be considered almost the second founder, was the rapid 
development of Felslcd into one of the regular public schools 
of the modern English type. New buildings on an elaborate 
scale arose, the numbers increased to more than 200, and a 
complete transformation took place, which was carried on under 
his successors D. .S. Ingram (from 1875 to 1890), H. A. Dalton 
(to 1906), and F. Stephenson, under whom large extensions to 
the buildings and playing-ficld.s were made. 

See John Sargeannt, Hiknrv of Fnlsted School flBBo); and Alumni 
h'tlstedienses, by R, J. Beevor, E. T. Roberts and others (1903). 

FELT (cognate with Ger. Fih, Du. vilt, Swed. and Dan. fill ; 
the root is unknown; the word has given Med. Itat. fillrum, 
“ filter ”), a fabric produced by the “ matting ” or “ felting ” 
together of fibrous materials such as wools, hairs, furs, &c. Most 
textile fibres (sec Fibres) possess the quality of matting to some 
extent, but wools, furs and some few hairs are the only fibres 
which can be felted satisfactorily. It is probable that the quality 
of felting must be attributed to the scale structure and waviness 
of the wools, furs and hairs referred to. When it is desired 
to incorporate non-felting fibres in felt cloths, wool must be 
employed to “ carry ” them. 

There arc two distinct classes of felts, viz. woven or “ thread- 
structure ” felts, and “ fibre ” or true felts. In the manufacture 
of thread-structure felts, wools possessing the quality of felting 
in a high degree are naturally selected, carefully scoured so that 
the felting quality is not seriously damaged, spun into woollen 
yarn pwssessing the necessary fibre arrangement and twist, 
woven into cloth of such a character that subsequently satis¬ 
factory shrinking or felting may be effected, and finally scoured, 
milled in the stocks of machine of- both, dyed and finished on the 
lines of an ordinary woven fabric. The lighter styles of woven 
felts may be compwsed of a single cloth only, but for the heavier 
styles two or more cloths are woven, one on the top of the other, 
at one and the same time, arrangements being made to stitch 
the cloths together during the weaving operation. 

Fibre felts are exceedingly interesting from the historical 
point of view. It is now generally admitted that the art of 
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W 08 vi)ig preceded that of apioiiing, and it must further be con¬ 
ceded that the art of felting preceded that of weaving, so that the 
felt fabric is probably one oi the oldest of the various styles of 
recognieed fabrics. The inhabitants of the middle and northern 
regions of Asia seem to have employed felt from time immemorial, 
as cbthing and also as a covering for their habitations. Most 
of the classical writers refer to it and some of them actually 
describe its manufacture. Felt was also largely employed by 
the ancients for their hats, outer garments, and sometimes as 
a species of armour. 

Fibre felts may be divided into three classes, viz, ordinary 
felts ; hat fdts; and impregnated felts. As all felts are based 
upon the ordinary felt, the process of manufacture of this will 
first be described. Of the wools employed the principal are ;— 
East Indian, German or mid-European, New 21 ealand' cross¬ 
breds, and Australian, Cape and Buenos Aires merinos. Vege¬ 
table fibres and silk ore also employed, but wool must be used to 
“ carry ” them ; thus a good felting wool may be made to carry 
its own weight of cotton, hemp, &c. Hairs and furs are princi¬ 
pally used in the hat felts. The average loss upon the wool from 
the raw slate to the finished felt is 40 to 50 %, The order of 
the manufacturing processes is os follows :—mixing, willowing, 
teasing, scribbling and carding. It is interesting to note that 
it is not usual to scour felting wools. This is not because they 
are really clean—some are dirty—but because the felting pro¬ 
perty is liable to be interfered with in the scouring operation. 
Some wools, however, must be scoured to ensure satisfactory 
working in the machines. From the card the wool is delivered 
as a gossamer-like film from 50 to 60 in. wide on to an endless 
sheet from 30 to 60 yds. long, upon which the felt is built up 
film upon film until the required thickness—perhaps 4 in.—is 
obtained. To harden this somewhat tender sheet of felt it is 
now passed through an ironing process, effected by either steam- 
heated rollers—to which a rotatory and vibratory motion is given 
—playing upon the continually drawn-through cloth; or a huge 
vibrating flat-iron, to which the cloth is automatically fed, held 
in position and then wound up while the following length to be 
treated is drawn under the iron. Soaping, fulling or “ felting ” 
and the ordinary finishing operations—including dyeing and 
rinting if desirable—now follow, so that ultimately a strong 
rm fabric is turned out. It must be admitted, however, that 
the strength is much greater lengthwise than cross-wise, owing 
to the parallelization of the fibres induced in the scribbling and 
carding operations. Of course, the true felting or contraction 
occurs in the fulling or felting stock, the fabric Iwing perpetually 
“ hammered ” in the presence of fulling agents such os soap, 
fuller’s earth, &c., for a considerable time. The reduction in 
width, length and thickness is remarkable. This may be con¬ 
trolled within certain limits. The principal styles of ordinary 
fibre-felts are—linings for coats, furniture and rubber shoes; 
saddlery ; seatings for carriages and pews ; carpets, surrounds 
and under-felts for carpets ; mantles, dresses and table-cloths; 
felt-slippers; mattress fells; chest-preservers, and shoulder- 
pads ; steam-engine packing, motor-car and anti-vibration 
felts, shipbuilding felts; drawing - roller felts and gun-wad 
felts. 

Hat felts may be divided into two classes, viz. those made from 
wool and fur respectively. Wool " bodies ” used for the lower 
quality hats are manufactured in the some way os ordinazr frits, 
but the “ shape ” upon which the film issuing from the carder is 
built up takes the form of a double cone and thus approximates 
to the shape of the two liats ultimately formed. The shape is 
further controlled and developed in the fulling or felting opera¬ 
tion. In the fur hat felts an air-blast is employed to carry the 
finely separated fibres on to the shape required, upon which 
shape the fibres are held in position by suction until the required 
thickness is obtained. The structure is then further developed 
and “ stiffened," J.e. impregnated with certain stiffening agents 
aocording to requirements. If desitable the exterior fibres blown 
on to any shapw may be of a different material from the body 
fobme. 

IsDpregMtechfblts are simply felts made in the'ordinary way 
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but subseqoentlr impregnated with certain agents which give 
a special quality to the fabric. Messrs McNeill & Co., of London, 
were the originators of “ asphalted-felt ” for roofing and, among 
other styles, place on the market sheathing felt, inodorous fell, 
dry hair felt, foundation felt, &c., &c. A later development, 
however, is the impregnated iron-felt manufactured by Miessrs ’ 
Mitchells, Ashworth, Stunsfield & Co,, of Waterfoot, near Man¬ 
chester, who not only produce from 70 to 80 % of the ordinary 
feits manufactured in Great Britain, but also place on the 
market several specialities of which this “ iron-felt ” is largely 
used in the construction of bridges, &c., and as a substitute for 
rubber, it being apparently more durable. (A. F. B.) 

FEliTHAM, or Felli'ham, OWEN (d. 1668), English moralist, 
was the son of Thomas Feltham or Felltham of Mutlord in Suffolk. 
The date of his liirth is given variously as 1602 and lOoy. He is 
famous chiefly as the author of a volume entitled Resolves, Divine, 
Moral and Political, containing one hundred short and pithy 
essays. To later issues of the Resolves Feltham appended 
Lusoria, a collection of forty poems. Hardly anything is known 
of his life except that T. Randolph, the adopted ‘‘ son ” of B'.'n 
]onson, addressed a poem of compliment to him, and liecame his 
friend, and that Feltham attacked Ben Jonson in an ode .shortly 
before the aged poet's death, but contributed a flattering elegy to 
the Jonsonus Virbius in 1638. Early in life Feltham visited 
Flanders, and published observations in 1652 under the title of 
A Brief Character of the Low Countries. He was a strict higli- 
churchman and a royalist; he even described Charles 1 . as 
“ Christ tlie Second.” Hallam stigmatized Feltham as one of 
our worst writers. He has not, indeed, the elegance of Bacon, 
whom he emulated, and he is often obscure and uffeeted : but 
his copious imagery and genuine penetration give hi.s reflections 
a certain charm. To the middle classes of the 17th century 
he Eeemed a heaven-sent philosopher and guide, and was only 
less popular than Francis Quarles the poet. 

Eleven edition-s of tlie Rc.idlves appeared before 1700. Later 
editions by James Camming (Loudon, iHoO; inucli garbled; lias 
account of FefUaiii's life and wriLiug.s), and O.Smcatou in " Teiiij le 
Classics ” scries (London, 1904). 

FELTON, COBNBLIUS CONWAY (1807-1862), American 
classical scholar, was bom on the 6th of November 1807. in West 
Newbury, Massachusetts. Ho graduated at Harvard College in 
1827, having taught school in the winter vacations of his sopho¬ 
more and junior years. After teaching in the Livingstone high 
school of Geneseo, New York, for two years, he became tutor at 
Harvard in 1829, university professor of Greek in 1832, and 
Eliot professor of Greek literature in 1834. In i860 he succeeded 
James Walker as president of Harvard, which position he held 
until his death, at Chester, Penn.sylvanin,, on the 2()th of F ebruary 
1862. Dr Felton edited many classical texts. Hi.s annotations 
en Wolf’s text of the Iliad (1833) are especially valuable. 
Greece, Ancient and Modern (2 vols., 1867), forty-nine lectures 
before the Lowell Institute, is scholarly, able and suggestive of 
the autlior’s personality. Among his miscellaneous publications 
are the American edition of Sir William Smith’s History of 
Greece (1855); translations of Menzel's German Literature (1840), 
of Munk’s Metres of the Greeks and Romans (1844), and of Guyot’s 
Earth and Man (1849); and Familiar Letters from Europe (1865). 

FELTON, JOHN {c. 1595-1628), assassin of the ist duke of 
Buckingham, was a member of an old Suffolk family established 
at Playford. The date of his birth and the name of liis father are 
unknown, but his mother was Eleanor, daughter of William 
Wright, mayor of Durham. He entered the army, and .served 
as lieutenant in the expedition to Cadiz commanded by Sir 
Edward Cecil in 1625. His career seems to have been ill-starred 
and unfortunate from the beginning. His left hand was eariy ‘ 
disabled by a wound, and a morose temper rendered him ufP- 
popular and prevented his advancement. Every application mode 
to Buckingham for his piomotion was refused, on account of an 
enmity, according to Sir Simonds D’Ewes, which existed between 
Felton and Sir Henry Hungate, a favourite of Buckingham. To 
his peKonal application that he oould not live without a captaincy 
Buckingham replied harshly “ that he might liang.” Whether he 
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took pwt in title expeditioft to 3 .hi in 1627 is uncertain, but there 
is no doubt that he continued to be refused promotion, and 
that even hia scanty pay earned during the Cadiz adventure was 
not received. Exaspeuated by his illitveatnient, his discontent 
sharpened by poverty, and liis hatred of Buckingham intensified 
• by a study of the Coomnona “ Remonstrances ” of the previous 
June, and by a work pwWished by Eglesham, the physician of 
James I., in which Buckingham was accused of poisomng the king, 
Felton determined to effect his assassination. He bought a 
tenpenny knife on Tower Hill, and on his way through Fleet 
Street he left his name in a church to be prayed for as " a man 
much discontented in mind.” He arrived at Portsmouth at 
9 o’clock in the morning of the 23rd of August 1628, and immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to No. 10 High Street, where Buckingham was 
lodged. Here mingling with the crowd of applicants and un¬ 
noticed he stabbed the duke, who immediately fell dead. Though 
escape would have been easy he confessed the deed and was 
seized and conveyed to the 'lower, his journey thither, such was 
the unpopularity of tlie duke, being accompanied by cries of 
“ God bless thee ” from the people. Charles and Laud desired he 
should be racked, but the illegal torture was prevented by the 
judges. He was tried before the king’s bench on the 27th of 
November, pleaded guilty, and was hanged the next day, his 
body being exposed in chains subsequently at Portsmouth. 

FELTRE, MORTO DA, Italian painter of the Venetian school, 
who worked at the close of the 15 th century and beginning of the 
16th. His real name appears to have been Pietro Luzzo; he is also 
known by the name Zarato or Zarotto, either from the plane of his 
death or because his father, a surgeon, was in Zara during the 
son’s childhood : whether he was termed Morto (dead) from his 
joyless temperament is a disputed point. He may probably 
have studied painting first in Venice, but under what master is 
uncertain. At an early age he went to Rome, and investigated 
the ancient, especially the subterranean remains, and thence to 
Pozzuoli, where lie painted from the decorations of antiqho crypts 
or “ grotte.” 'J'hc style of fanciful arabesque which he formed for 
himself from Uiese studies gained the name of “ grottesche,” 
whence comes the term “ grotesque ” ; not, indeed, that Morto 
was the first painter of arabesque in the Italian Renaissance, for 
art of this kind had.apart from his influence, been fully developed, 
both in painting and in seulpturc, towards 1480, but he may have 
powerfully aided its diffusion southwards. His works were 
received with much favour in Rome. He afterwards went to 
Florence, and painted some fme grotesques in the Palazzo 
Pubblico. Returning to Venice tovvard.s 1505, he assisted 
Giorgione in painting the Fonciaco dci 'J’edeschi, and seems to 
liave remained with him till J511. If we may trust Ridolfi, 
Morto eloped with the mistress of Giorgione, v/hose grief at this 
transaction brought him to the grave ; the allegation, however, 
is hardly reconcilable with oilier accounts. It may have been 
in J515 that Morto returned to his native Feltre, then in a very 
ruinous condition from the ravages of war in 1509. There he 
executed various works, including some frescoes, still partly 
extant, and considered to be almost worthy of the hsmd of 
Raphael, in the loggia beside San Stefano. Towards the age of 
forty-five, Morto, unquiet and dissatisfied, abandoned painting 
and took to soldiering in the service of the Venetian republic. 
He was made captain of a troop of two hundred men ; and fighting 
valorously, he is said to have died at Zara in Dalmatia, in 1519. 
This story, and especially the date of it, are questionable: there 
is some reason to think that Morto was painting as late as 1522. 
One of his pictures is in the Berlin museum, an ^egorical subject 
fflf “ Peace and War.” Andrea Feltrini was bis pupil and assistant 
as a decorative painter, 

FELTRE (anc. Feliria), a town and episcopal see. of Venctia, 
Italy, in the province of Belluno, so ui. W.S.W. of it by rail, 
situated on an isolated hill, 885 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 
5468 (town), 15,243 (pewamune). Tlte cathedral has a fine poly¬ 
gonal apse of the i6th century. The Palasao. del Consiglio, now 
a tlieatre, is attributed to Palladio. At one end of the chief 
square of ^ ton'n, the Piagsa Maggiare, is the qistem by which 
th? toiwp is suaplied wilih watpi, and a krge fountek. There 
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are some remains of the medieval castle. The ancient Feltria, 
which lay on the road (Via Qaudia) from Opitergium to Triden- 
tum, docs net seem to have been a place of any importance under 
the Romans. Vittorino dei Romboldoni da Feltre (1378-1446) 
was a famous educator and philosopher of his time. 

FELDOOA (on Italian word ; in forms like the Span, faluca, 
Fri fdouque, it appears in other languages; it is probably of 
Arabic origin, cf. fulk, a sliip, and falaka, to be round; the 
modem Arabic form is falukah), a ty^pe of vessel used in the 
Mediterranean for coasters or fishing-boata. It is a long, low 
and narrow undecked vessel, built for speed, and propelled by 
oars or sails. The sails are lateen-shaped and carried on one or 
two masts placed far forward (see Boat). 

FEMALE, the correlative of ” male,” the sex which performs 
the function of conceiving and bearing as opposed to the beget¬ 
ting of young. The word in Middle English is fcmelle, adopted 
from the French from the Lat. femrUa, which is a diminutive, 
and in classical l.atin used strictly as such, of femim, a woman. 
The present termination in ICnglish is due to a connexion in 
ideas with “ male.” In varbus meclianical devices, where two 
corresponding parts work withm the other, the receivmg part is 
often known as the “ female," as for example in the “ male ” 
and “ female screw.” The 0 . Fr. jme, modem femme, occurs in 
legal phraseology in feme coserl, a married woman, i.c. one 
protected or covered by a husband, and in feme sole, one not so 
protected, a widow or spinster (sec Women and HusSjand and 
Wife). 

FEMERSLL, properly Fumeebix (from 0 . Fr. fumerailk, 
lait. fumzts, smoke), the old English term given to llie ianteni 
in tlic ridge of a liall roof for the puqjose of letting out the smoke 
of Uie fire kindled on a central hearth. 

FENCINQ. If by “ fencing ”—the art of fence, i.e. of defence 
or offence—were meant generally the dexterous use of tlie sword, 
the subject would be wide indectl ; as wide, in fact, as the history 
of the sword (g.v.) itself. But, in its modern acceptation, tlie 
meaning of the word has become consideraldy restricted. The 
scope of investigation must therefore be confined to one kind of 
swordsmanship only ; to that which depends on the regulated, 
artificial conditions of “ single combat." It is indeed this play, 
hemmed in by many restrictions, which we have come to mean 
more specially by “ fencing.” It differs, of course, in many 
respects, from what may be called the art of fighting in the light 
of nature. But as its restrictions are among the very elements 
whbh work to the perfection of the play, it is undoubtedly in 
the history of swordsmanship as applied to duellmg (see Duel) 
that we shall trace the higher development of the art. 

It may be said that the history of fencing, therefore, would be 
tantamount to the history' of private duelling. Now, this is an 
ethical subject; one, agam, whicli would carry the investigation 
too far; and it need not be taken up farther buck than the 
middle of the 16th century, whem, on the disuse of tlie medieval 
wager of battle, the practice of private diulling began to take 
an assured footing in a warlike society. It is curious to mark 
that the first cultivation of refined cunning in fence dates from 
that period, which corresponds chronologically with the general 
disuse of armour, both in battle and in more private encounters. 
It is still more curious to note that, in order to fit himself to 
meet what ■was an illegal but aristocratic obligation, the gallant 
pF those days had to appeal to a class of men hitherto little 
considered! to tliosc plebeian adepts, in fact, who for generations 
had cultivated skill in the use ^ hand weapons, on foot and 
without airmour. Thus H came to pass that the earliest masters 
of fence in aH countries, namely, the masters of the art of con¬ 
ducting tisiifuUy what was essentially considered as an honourable 
encounter, were almost invariably to be found among a some¬ 
what dishonoured gentry-"-gladiators, free cc»&panions, pro¬ 
fessional champions, more or less openly recognized, or bravoes 
of the most uncompromising character. 

In Germany, which may be considered the cradle of systematic 
swordsmanship, these teachers of the sword had, as early aa the 
15th oentifry, formed themselves into gilds; among whidi the 
beist known, were Marid>HiieZf or tis Associates of £t Maccua 
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o{ Lowenberg, who had their headquarters at Frankfort, and 
branches in aU the more important towns. Similarly, in Spain 
and in northern Italy, professional swordsmen were at various 
times, allowed to form themselves into recognized or at least 
tolerated associations. 

In England “ swordmen ” had been looked upon with especial 
disfavour by the powers that were, until Henry VIII., who 
was a great lover of all manly exercises, found it likewise 
advisable to turn their obnoxious existence to a disciplined and 
prohtable channel by regularizing their position. The most re¬ 
doubtable masters were allowed to form themselves into a 
company, with powers to increase their numbers with suitable 
and duly tried men, in imitation of the world-famed German 
Marxbriider or Marcushruder. Under these conditions they 
were granted the lucrative monopoly of teaching the art of fight 
in England. The enormous privileges that the king, in course of 
time, conferred on his Corporation of Masters of Defence very 
soon enabled it to put down or absorb all the more ferocious of 
independent swashbucklers, and thereby to impart to the pro¬ 
fession a moderate degree of respectability under the coat of 
arms granted by the royal heralds: gules a sword pendant 
argent. 

It was in the midst of such corporations and in the fighting 
dens of independent swordsmen, therefore, that sprouted the 
first buds of systematic swordsmanship. Among the pro¬ 
fessional fencers, curiously and happily for the historian, there 
seem to hace been a few with a literary turn of mind. 

The oldest manuscripts of fence belong to Italy and Germany. 
They deal with the methods of carrying out single combats on 
foot, with any of the most generally accepted weapons—long 
sword and short sword, dagger and every kind of knives, mace, 
long and .short staff, axes, &c.,—and with the tricks of wrestling 
recommendable therefor. Among the most comprehensive in 
their scope may be mentioned II Fior di batiaglia di Maestro Fiore 
dei Libert da Premariaco ; a work which, although illustrated 
with truly Italian taste and grace, shows, as far as its fighting 
style is concerned, unmistakable marks of German influence. 
The text of the MS. bears the date 1410, but the writer was known 
to be flourishing as a master of fence as early as 1383. A reprint 
•of this invaluable codex has been published, under the care of 
Francesco Donati, by the htiluto Italiam d’ Arii Grafiche. 
Another is the better known Thalhofer's Fechi Buck, gerichiliche 
und andere Ztceyk&mpje darslellend (1467), a reprint of which, 
with its 368 plates in facsimile, was brought out by Gustave 
Hergsell in Prague. The oldest printed book is likewise German; 
Ergrundung der ritierlicher Kunst der Fechterei, von Andreas 
Paurnfeindl, Freijechter zu Wien (1516). This work, which is 
exceedingly rare, is a very complete exponent of the ways of 
wielding long and short blades to the utmost of their lethal 
capacity. It was reproduced (under various titles, very confus¬ 
ing to the bibliographer) in Frankfort, Augsburg, Strassburg, 
and finally done into French under the name of La NoUe science 
des joueurs d'epie, published in Paris and Antwerp, 1535. 

Following the Germans, the oldest printed books of fence are 
Italian. The first French book on the sword is known to be a 
translation from the German. Curiously enough, the second, fihd 
one of the most notable, Le Traiti de Vepie settle, mire de toutes 
armes, of the Sieur de St Didier, published in Paris ia 1573, con 
be shown to be a transparent adaptation of two Italian treatises, 
the Trattato di scienza d’ arme of Camillo Agrippa, and Grassi’s 
Kagiotte di adoperar sicuramrnte V arme, &c. 

It is about this time, namely, the latter half of the i6th century, 
that swordsmanship pure and simple may be said to find its 
origin ; for then a great change is perceptible in the nature and 
tendency of fence books: they dissociate themselves from 
indecorous wrestling tricks, and approximate more and more 
to the consideration of what we understand by swordsmanship. 
The older works expounded the art of fighting generally; taught 
the reader a nusaber of valuable, if not “gentlemanlike,” 
dodges for an adversary at oil manner of teeapons : 

aow the luciilMpp^f fence-masters deal almost exclusively 
with'the wal^p|p|Mii, that is, the duelling weapon—^wiUi the 


rapier in fact, both with and without its lieutenant, the 
dagger. 

It must be remembered that at this period private duelling 
and cavalier quarrelsomeness amounted to a perfect mania. 
The fencing master was no longer merely a teacher of efficacious, 
if rascally, tricks; he was becoming a model of gallant deport¬ 
ment; in many cases he was even a recognized arbiter on 
matters of honour. He was often a gentleman himself: at all 
events he posed as such. 

Although the Germans were always redoubtable adepts at 
the rougher games of swordsmanship, it is in Italy that is to be 
found development of that nimbler, more regulated, more 
cunning, better controlled, kind of play which we have learned 
to associate with the term “ fencing.” It was from Italy that 
the art of fence first spread over Europe; not from Spain, as 
it has been asserted by many writers. The Italians—if we t.tke 
their early books as evidence, and the fact that their phraseolog)- 
was adopted by all Europe—were the first to perceive (us soon 
as the problem of armour-breaking ceased to be the most im¬ 
portant one in fight) the superior efficiency of the point. They 
accordingly reduced the breadth of their sword, modified the 
hilt portion thereof to admit of readier thrust action, and 
relegated the cut to quite a secondary position in their system. 
With this lighter weapon they devised in course of time that 
brilliant cunning play known as rapier fence. 

The rapier was ultimately adopted everywhere by men of 
courtly habit; but, in England at least, it was not aerepted 
without murmur and vituperation from the older fighting class of 
swordsmen, especially from the members and admirers of the 
English Corporation of Defcnre Masters. As a body Englishmen 
were as conservative then us they arc now. They knew the 
value of what they had as their own, and di.strusted innovations, 
especially from foreign quarters. The old sword and the buckler 
were reckoned as your true English weapons: they always went 
together-;—in fact sword and buckler play in the 16th century wa.s 
evidently held to be as national a game as boxing came to be in a 
later age. Many are the allusions in contemporary dramatic 
literature to this characteristic national distrust of continental 
innovations. There is the well-known passage in Porter’s play, 
The Two Angry Women of Abingdon, for instance : “ .Sword and 
buckler fight,” says a sturdy Briton (in much the same tone of 
disgust as a British lover of fisticuffs might now assume when 
talking of a French “ Mounseer’s " foil play), “ begins to grow 
out of use. I am sorry for it. I shall never see good manhood 
again. If it be once gone, this poking fight with rapier and dagger 
will come up. Then the tall man (that is, a courageous man and 
a good sword-and-buckler man) will be spitted like a cat or a 
rabbit 1 ” The long-sword, that is, the two-hander, was also an 
essentially national weapon. It was a right-down pleasing and 
sturdy implement, recalling in good steel the vernacular quarter- 
staff of old. It required thews and sinews, and, incidentally,, 
much beef and ale. The long-sword man looked perhaps with 
even greater disfavour than the smaller swashbuckler upon the 
new-fangled “bird-spit.” “Tut, man,” says Justice Shallow, 
typical laudator of the good bygone days, on hearing of the 
ridiculous Frenchman’s skill with his rapier, “ I could have told 
you more. In these times you stand on distance, your passes, 
stoccadoes, and I know not what; ’tis the heart, Master Page ; 
’tis here, ’tis here. I have seen the time, with my long-sword, I 
would have made you four tall fellows skip like rats.” 

Now, sword-and-buckler and long-sword play was no doubt a 
manly pursuit and a useful. But, as an every-day companion, 
the long-sword was incongruous to a fastidious cavalier; and, 
again, the buckler, indispensable adjunct to the broad swashing 
blade of home production, was hardly more suitable. • ’jn 
Elizabethan days it soon became obvious that the buckler was 
inadmbsible as an item of gentlemanly attire. It was accordingly 
left to the body attendant; and the gallant took kindly to the 
fine rapier of Milanese or Toledan make. On the other hand, it is 
not difficult to understand the rapid popularity gained among the 
gent^ by this nimble rapier, so much reviled by the dlder fighting 
men. The rapier, in fact, came in with the taste for “ cavaliero ” 
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style, and may be looked upon os its fit outward symbol already 
in the days of Queen Maiy. In Elizabeth's reign it was firmly 
established as your only gentlemanlike weapon. 

The rapier was decidedly a foreigner; yet it suited the 
Elizabethan age, for it was decorative as well as practical. Its 
•play was picturesque, fantastic—almost euphuistic, one might 
say—in comparison with the mattcr-of-fact hanger of older days. 
Its phraseology had a quaint, rich, southern smack, which 
connoted outlandish experience and gave those conversant with 
its intricate distinctions that marvellous character, at once 
precious and ruffling, which was so highly appreciated by the 
cavalier youth of the time. The rapier in its heyday was an 
admirable weapon to look at, a deheious one to wield. And, 
besides, in proper hands, it was undoubtedly one that was most 
conclusive. It was, in short, as elegant and deadly as its prede¬ 
cessors were sturdy and brutal. 

By the time that the most perfect, namely, the Italian, rapier 
fence came to be generally taught in England—that is, during the 
last third of Elizabeth’s reign—^the theory of swordsmanship, as 
applied to single combat, after having passed through many 
phases of imperfection, was already tolerably simple and practical, 
("rhe exact story of its evolution may be found in a work now 
included in Bohn’s Libraries, Schools and Masters of Fence.) 
What may be considered as one of the cardinal actions of regu¬ 
lated sword-play on foot, namely, the lunge, had already been 
discovered. Although a great many movements which, according 
to modern notions, would be considered not only unnecessary but 
actually pernicious, still formed part of the system, it may be 
doubted whether, considering the character of llie weapon, 
anything very much better could be devised, even in our present 
sUite of knowledge. 

For it must be remembered that the evolution of the forms of 
the sword and of the theories concerning its most efficient use 
are closely connected. It is, in fact, .sometimes difficult to 
decide whether the change in the shape of the weapon was the 
result of a development of a theoiy ; or whether new theories 
were elaborated to fit alterations in these shapes due to fashion or 
any other reason. 

When systematic fence came over to England it w.as already 
much simplified (it should be noted that improvement in the 
art, from its earliest days down to the present time, seems always 
to have been in the direction of simplification); yet, for more 
than a century from the appearance of the first real treatise, 
simplification never reached that point which would render 
impossible a belief in the undoubted efficacy of those “secret 
thrusts,’’ of that “ universal parry,” of those ineluctable passes, 
which every master professed to teach. These precious secrets 
remain long, among a certain shady class of swordsmen, an object 
of untiring studv, carried on with much the same faith and zest 
as the quest of the alchemist for his powder of projection, or of the 
Merchant Adventurer for K 1 Dorado. There can, of course, be no 
such thing as an insuperable pass, a secret thrust or parry ; every 
attack can be parried, every parry can be deceived by suitable 
movements. Yet there was some justification for the belief in 
the existence of secrets of swordsmanship in days when, as a rule, 
lessons of fence were given in jealous privacy; constant practice 
at one particular p.iss, especially with the long rapier, which 
required a great deal of muscular strength, might render any 
peculiarly fierce, sudden and audacious stroke excessively 
dangerous to one who did not happen to have opposed that stroke 
before. Undoubtedly there was little in Elizabethan fencing- 
schools of what we understand in modem days by loose-play 
between the pupils; practice was almost invariably conducted 
between scholar and teacher in private; and thus the 
opportunities for watching or testing any particular fencer’s play 
were few. Such an opportunity would, as a rule, only occur on 
occasions of an earnest fight; and the possessor of a specially 
handy thrust (if it came off at all) would of course take good care 
that his opponent should not live to ponder over the secret. 
The secret, such as it was, remained. In this guise it was 
inevitable that an almost superstitious belief in “ secret foynes,” 
in the botte stcritt of certain practised duellists, should arise. 
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Be diat as it may, there is no doubt that towards the end of 
the i6th century there were many free-lances in the field of arms 
who proftssAl to teach, in exchange for much gold, strokes that 
were not to be parried. From one truculent parsonage, whom 
Brantfime mentions, Tappa the Milanese, you could leam how to 
cut (if it so took your fancy) both ^es out of your adverse’s 
face with a rinverso tondo, or circular “ reverse of the point.” 
From Caizo, another Italian teacher, at one time much favoured 
by the French court, lessons were to be had in the special art of 
ham-stringing. Cairo’s botte secriie seems to have been nothing 
more nor less than a false maneo, that is, a left-handed drawing 
cut, at the inside of the knee. But, as practised and taught by 
him, it was infallible. This stroke has come down to us as le 
coup de Jarnae —^a stroke, be it said, which, notwithstanding its 
bad name, was quite as fair as any in rapier fence. One Le 
Flamand, a French master in Paris, was reputed the inventor of a 
jerky time-thrust at the adversary’s brows, which was a certainty. 
This special foync, which was merely an imbrocala at the head, 
has become legendary in the fencing world as la botte de Nevers. 
English fencers have their own legends about “ the very butcher 
of a silk button,” and this brings us to the first writer on the 
rapier in England, Vincenzio Saviolo, the great expounder of that 
lUilianated fence which was so obnoxious to the old masters, 
withal so much admired of Elizabethan courtiers ; the man, in 
short, who—there seems to be much internal evidence t,p show it 
—was Shakespeare's fencing master. 

Vincenzio was not the only foreign master of note established 
in London during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. One, 
Signor lioeco, had, we hear, a very gorgeously appointed 
academy in Warwick Lane, near St Paul's, where he coined 
money rapidly at the expense of gulls and gallants alike. But 
this man eamc to grief ultimately in an encounter with the long- 
sword with an old-fashioned English roaster of defence. Another 
popular teacher was a certain “ Geronimo ” ; but he also met 
with a melancholy and premature end by the hands of one Gheefe, 
“ a tall man in his fight and natural English,” says George .Silver, 
the champion of the t'orporation of Masters of Defence. Saviolo, 
however, seems to have remained unconquered. In his work 
(Vimentio Saviolo. his practise, in Uco bookeSf the first tnirealing 
of (he use of the Rapier and Dagger, the second of Honor and 
honorable quarrels, l^ondon. Printed by John Wolfe, i5<)5) 
are expounded in a most typical manner the principles of rapier 

'llie fencing phraseology of Elizabethan times b highly 
picturesque, but with difficulty intelligible in the absence of 
practical demonstration. Without going into technical details 
It may be pointed out that the long Elizabethan rapier, however 
admirably balanced it might otherwise be, was still too heavy to 
admit of quick parries with the blade itself. Thrusts, as a rule, 
had to be avoided by body movements, by ducking, or by a 
vault aside (incartata), or beaten away with the left hand, the 
hand being protected with a gauntlet or armed with a dagger. 
In fact, one may say that the chief characteristic of Elizabethan 
sword-play was the concerted action of the left hand parrying 
while the right delivered the, attack. Benvolio's description of 
Tybalt's fight is graphic :— 

" With piercinE steel he tilts at bold Meccutio’s breast. 

Who, ail as hot, torus deadly point to point, 

And with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other 
Sends it back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it ...” 

Of these body movements, in Saviolo’s days, the most approved 
were : the incartata, just mentioned ; the pass (the “ passado,” 
in the ruffling Anglo-Italian jargon), that is, the passing of one 
foot in front of the other whilst delivering the attack j the boUa 
lunga, or lunge; and the caricado, which was a far-reaching 
combination of the two. Of systematic swoid movements there 
were six: j/oza/a, a thrust delivered with nails upwards; imbrocaia, 
with nails down; puttia-reversa, any thrust delivered from the 
loft side of the body; mandriiio, a cut from the right; rinverso, 
one from the left j stranutsone, a right-down blow with the point 
of the sword. 
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The new'art of'(fence,, asi^etematized bjr thb priimpleei of 
npier' play, was on whole already acce|)tsd in En^and 
during the hut decade of'tile i6th centu^ and was,'as we know, 
destined to«ndute< Nevertheless, there were still many partisans 
of the older'sefaodt lovers of thenational short-swc^ and the 
bucklcTi Theic tenets-are to be idaoA embodied, in very strenu¬ 
ous lai^'uage, by the Gebige Silver mentioned above, n. member, 
it would seenij of the. now dwindling company of Masters of 
Defence, in his small work<: Pandoxe oj Defaiee, wherein is 
proved dirtfuegroimdvpd^Hobein the short ancient weapens,£tc. 
Printed, in London, 1599, (The work has beoti reprinted by 
Messrs George Belli&:Som.) 

The Italians wen undoubtedly the leaders in sword-play; 
but, towards thfl'beginning of tlw 17th century, the Spaniards 
developed, a peculiar school of their own, which for a short while 
was all the mode in England as well as in France. The last trace, 
be it stated, of that school is now extinct. Yet the Spaniard of 
cavalier da^ was undoubtedly a formidable duellist; that was 
no doubt owing to the quality of the man, not of his art. The 
Italian’s fence wn.s artistic ; the Spaniard’s dexterity was essen¬ 
tially scientific. In Spain were to be found typically tho,sc 
“ Captains of Complements,” who not only understood in their 
most intricate mazes the proper “ dependencies ” for the cartel, 
but also the mathematical certainties for the “ reason demon¬ 
strative.” These Spanish books are marvellously pedantic ; 
one may as well say it, frankly ridiculous. Spanish masters in¬ 
structed their schohirs on mathematical lines, wilh the help of 
diagrams drawn.on the floor within a circle, the radius of which 
bore certain cryptic proportions to length of human arms and 
Spanish swords. The circle was inscribtsd in. squares and inter¬ 
sected by sundry chords bearing oncuh but, it was held, incon¬ 
trovertible: rsrtations to peoba'bilities of strokes and parries. 
The scholar wnsi to: step from certain intersections to certain 
others. If thirsteppingwais correctly done the result was a fore- 
gwie victmy. “A. villain,” cjcdaims Meircutio, indignantly, 
“ who ftgihts by the book of airithmetic.” Elizabetlian comedies 
bring, us mniy ati echo of its great expounder of nmthematical 
swordsmanship,, the magnificent Carranza, the primer inventor 
de la Cimcmde las Armas, the writer of treatises so abstruse on 
“ the'first and second cause,” in questions of honour and sword- 
ing, that they have: never been quite understood to this day. 

i^rhaps tho most curious matter in ccwinexiuti with the 
.Spanish fence is that the most splendid treatise of the sword 
published in the Freoch language is in reality purely Spanish 
(we have seen that the first was German, and the second an 
adaptation of Italian treatises). Tliis third work. Academic de 
Vipie de Girard Thibault, d’Anvers, etc.,.\i indeed a monument; 
one of the biggest books ever printed, and beyond compare the 
biggest book of fence. It was issued in 1628 by the Leiden 
Elzevirs, and took fifteen years to complete. Nine reigning 
princes and a vast number of private- gentlemen subscribed to 
meet its stupendous expenses. • 

This work was:spoken of as a “ monument.” It may, In some 
respects, be looted upon cb the funeral monument of the old 
rapier fence; for soon after that period rose an entizely new 
school, one adapted to the use of a less portentous weapon,'the 
small-sword of'French pattern; a school destined'to endure, 
and to lead to the perfection of our modern' escritne. ■ 

The evolution of this new school is an instance of dic'influence 
of fashion upon the shape of the sword, and hence upoiv theoric.s 
concerning its u.sc. The French school of fencing may be said 
to owe its origin to the adoption, under Louis XIV., of the short 
court-swotrd in place of the oven-long widt-hiltcd rapier df the 
odder style. With a weapon of such reduced'dimertsions, of'saoh 
redlVcBd 'weight, the advantage of thfe-daggen as'a fencing adjunct 
at' once ceased - to. te-felt. The dagger, last Gothic remnanti 
dJsappeared' acotwdingly; and there arose rapidly^ a new ^tem 
of'pJay, in whfeh'most df the defensive .aetiens .were'perfbnned 
by 'the biadfe' alMife ; in' Which/ at the same time -(the rednotion 
in the size and'Weight of the weapon rendering'the efBciency ’of 
flte edge aitiMStrisiigatory in coMparisen with that of the point),- 
*all cutting actioB was ultimately discarded. 


lit.is ftom that'da/te; luttndy, from the last third of the i>7tih 
oentuty.,..that the sword, as a fighting implement, becomes 
differentiated into two very difierent directions. The military 
wfeapbn: becomes the back-sword or sabre ; the walking com¬ 
panion.ami duelling weapon becomes what we now underetaind 
by the small-sworX Two utterly different kinds of fence arc 
practised: one/ that of the back-sword; the other, what we 
would now caH foil-play.. 

The magnificent old cut-and thrust rapier still'flourished, it 
is true; in parts of Italy and Spain; but by the end of the 17th 
centnry if had already become an object Of ridicule in tho 
eyes of all persons addicted to bm /tf»--aiid it must be 
remembered that bon ton, on the Continent everywhere and 
even in England, at that time, was French ton. 'I’he walking 
.sword, fit for a gentleman’s side, was therefore the small-sword 
of Versailles pattern. Its u.se had to be learnt from. French 
masters of deportment; the old magniloquent Italo-Spanisli 
rapier jargon was forgotten; i'rcnch terms, barbarized into 
carle, tierce, saloon, flanquonade, and so forth, were alone under¬ 
stood. In fact, French fencing became as indispcmsable an 
accompiishment to the Georgian gentlemen as the fine Italianated 
foyning had been to the Elizabethan. 

The new French sword-play was, it must lie owned, very ne.at, 
quiet, precise, and, if anything, even more deadly than the old 
fence. It was perfect as a decorous mode of fight, and as well 
suited to the lace ruffles, to the high perruque and the red heels 
of the “ beau ” as the long cup-bilted rapier had been to the 
booted and spurred “ cavalier.” The essence of its play was 
nimbleness otf wrist; it required quickness of spirit rather than 
muscular -vigouz. It is to be noted, however, that the some sort 
of popular opposition met the invasion of French fencing, in 
posteEestoration'days, that had been'offered to the new-fangled 
Italian rapier a century earlier. During the Parliamentary 
period, the rapier and its attendant dagger had practically dis- 
aippenredi; they were not true warlike weapons, their cliief 
virtue was fur duelling or sudden- encounters. But the stout 
English book-sword survived; and with it a. very definite school 
of back-sword play. Under Charles II., the amosemesit of stage 
or prize-fighting -with swords had become d la mode. Courteous 
assaults ait many weapons, of course rebated, had been frequent 
functions under the auspices of the Corporation of Masters of 
Defence during the second half of the i6th century.; it is (be it 
remarked) in such sword-matches on the scaffold that wc find 
the origin of our modern prize-fights at fisticuffs. The first 
instance known of a challenge at s^rps on the fighting stage is 
seen in a cartel sent by George Silver and Toby his son, as 
champions of the Corporation of Masters of Defence, to the ob¬ 
noxious “ .Signors ” Saviolo and Geronimo, As a matter of fasrt, 
the latter,, having apparently no wish to improve their excellent 
social position or to risk forfeiting it, declined this invitation to 
a public trialiof sJdll. But the idea was right martial and pleasing 
to the English, mind, and the fashion of prize-fighting took, the 
firm hedd it retained on English minds till stringent legislation, 
not so -veiy long ago, -was brought to bear upon it. Be it os it 
may',, tiiis priz 9 -%hting with swords endured until middle 
GeoigianJdays ; whet»,.under the impetus given to fistic displays 
then by, die renowned' Figg (-who was at one and' the same time 
thennost formidable of English fencers and the first on the long 
list of English pugiii.stic champions), back-swording became 
relegated to the provinces, and ultimately dwindled into our 
bastard' “ single-stick.” 

Fencing, hi its restricted, sense of pure^ thrusting plaV, was 
always an “ academic ” art in England. The fibst graat'advocate 
and exponent of the new small-sword fence, as taugnt by the-new 
Frendi school-, was Sir William Hope of Baleomy,, at one -tisne 
deputy governor of Edinburgh Castle, who wi»tc<B'greal nuiflber 
of quaint treatises of great interest to tbt “ operative'” as'Well as 
to thb “ speculatire.” fencer. Yet, oddly enough, .Sir. V^Jianaf 
Hope-was instrumental in. endeavouring to push through'pailia- 
ment a bill for the establishment of-a court of homurj the office 
of which was to haive been the dooiding of.honourabl^qttaitrels/ 
whenever possible, without appeal'to fencing'skiU, The House, 





however, being at the time excited and busy on the question, 
of the union of'Scotland and England, the bill never became act., 

To resume : since it began to be practised as a regulated art I 
one may say broadly that sword play has already passed through 
four main phases. The first belongs to the early Tudor days 
of sword atid buckler encounters, whereof, if the k«t theoretical 
treatises appeared in Italy, the sturdiest practical exponents 
were most probably found in the British Isles. Then came the 
age of the rapier, coeval with the general disuse of the buckler. 
There may be discerned the dawn of fencing proper, which will 
fully arise when, in Caroline times, the outrageous length of 
the tuckc will at k.st be sufficiently reduced no longer to require 
the dagger as a helpmate. The third was the age of the small¬ 
sword. With its light, elegant and deadly practice we enter a 
new atmosphere, so to speak, on fencing ground. Suppleness of 
wrist and precision of fingering replace tlie ramping and traver¬ 
sing, the heavy forcing play, of the Elizabethan. If the rapier 
age was well exemplified by Vincent Saviolo, this one was 
typified, atix’it perhaps at a time when it was already somewhat 
on the wane, by the admirable Angelo Tremamondo Malevolti. 

In the early days of the small-sword age men still fenced in 
play as they fought in earnest. But presently there appeared 
on the scene (during the last years of the iSth century) an imple¬ 
ment destined to revolutionize the art and hopele.s.sly to divide 
tlie practice of the school from that of the-ficlcl: that was the 
fencing mask. Before this invention, small-sword play in the 
master’s mom was perforce comparatively' cautious, correct, 
sure, and above all deliberate. The long, excited, argumentative 
phrases of modern assaults were unknown ; and so was the 
almost ine\"itahly consequent scrimmage. But under the pro¬ 
tection of the fencing mask a nevi' school of foil-play was evolved, 
one in which swiftness and inveteracy of attack and parry, of 
ripnsli', remise, counter-riposte and reprise, assumed an all-hn- 
portant diameter. IVith the now style began to assert itself 
that utter recklessness of “ chanee hits ” which in our days so 
miirkcdly differentiates foil-practice from actual duelling. And 
this brings us to the fourth phase, the fencing art, to what'may 
bo called the age of the foil. 

If anything were rcriuired to demon.ftrate that foil-play has 
nowadays passed into the state of what may be called fine art 
in athleticism, it would bo found in the rise of the method which 
Trendi masters particularize as te jeu du terrain, as duelling play 
i.i fact; a jilay which differs as completely from academic foil¬ 
fencing as cross-country riding in an unknown district from 
the haute ieolc of horsemanship in the manipe. By fencing, 
nowadai's, that is by foil-play, wo have come to mean not simply 
fighting fur hits, but a strictly' regulated game which, being quite 
I’onvcntional, docs not take accidental hits into consideration 
at all. This game requires for its perfect display a combination 
of artificial circumstances, such as even floors, featherweight 
weapons, and an unconditional acceptance of a number of 
traditional conventions. Now, for the more utilitarian purposes 
of duelling, the major part of the, foil fencer's special achievement 
and brilliancy has to lx,' uncompromisingly sacrificed in the pres¬ 
ence of the brutal fact that thrusts in the face, or below the waist, 
do count, insomuch as they may kill; that accidental hits in the 
arm or the leg cannot be disregarded, forthey mat', and generally 
do, put a premature stop to the bout. The “ rub on the green ” 
must be accepted, perforce, and indeed often plays as important 
It part in the issue of the game as the plav'er’s skill. The ffict, 
however, that in earnest encounters all conventionalities which 
determine the value of a hit vanish, does not in any wayjustify 
the notion, prevalent among many, that a successful hit justifies 
any method of planting the same ; and that the mere discarding 
of all convention in practical .sword-play is sufficient to convert 
a. bad fencer into a. dangerous duellist. 

It is the recognition of this fact (which, oddly enough, only 
came to be generally admitted, and not without reluctance, 
by the masters of the art diming the last quarter of the 19th 
century) which has led to the elaboration of the modified system 
of small-sword ience.now known as epee pjay. The new system, 
after pa.ssing through various rather extravagant phases" of its 
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own, gradually returned to fSle'main prindple of sound foil-play, 
but shorn of all futile conventions as to the relative values of hits. 

I In ipie^'ph.f a hit is a hit, fldiether'oorrectiy delivered or reckless, 
whether intentional or the result' of mere chanee, and must, at 
the cost of much caution and patience, be guarded against. 

Per-co/ntra the elaboration by the devotees of the d/^e of a really 
practical system of fence, that isj one applicable to trials in 
earnest, Has- reacted upon the teaching of foil-play by the best 
masters'of'the-present day—a teaching which, without ceasing 
to be academical up to a certain point, takes now cognisance of 
the necessity'of defending every j-iart of the body ns sedulously 
as the target of the breast, and, moreover, of warding the many 
possibilities of chance hits in contretemps. 

In both plays—in the highly refined, complicated 'and brilliant 
fence of the first-dnss “ foil,” as well a.s' in the simpler and more 
cautious operations of the practised duellist—the one golden rule 
remains, tiiat one so quaintly expressed by M. Jourciain’s 
maiire d’armes in Molkre’s comedy: “ Totit le secret dcs armes ne 
consiste qu’en deux chi'Scs, it donner et ii nc point rccevoir.” 

The point most usually lust sight of by sanguine and self- 
reliant scomers of conventionalitic.s is that, although with the 
sword it may be comparatively ea.sy at any time “ to give,” it is 
by no means easy to make sure of “ giving witiiout receiving.” 
The mutual simultaneous hit—the cmp-douhle— is, in fact, the 
dread pitfall of all sword-play, h'or this reason, in^courteous 
bouts, a hit has no real value, not only when it is actually 
cancelled by a counter, but when it is dcKvered in such a way as 
to admit of a counter. In short, the experience of agc.s and the 
careful consideration of probabilities have given birth to the 
various make-believes and restrictions that go to make sound 
foil-play; These restrictions are destined to act in the same 
direction as the warning presence of a sharp point instead of a 
Initton; and thus, as far as possible, to prevent those mutual 
hits—tile contretemps of the old masters —which mar the greater 
nunfijcT'of'assaults. The proper ohsen'ance of those conventions, 
other things being equal, distinguishes the good from the in¬ 
different swordsman, the man who uses his head from him who 
rushes blindly where angels fear to tread. So much fur foil- 
pky. 

In modem sword-play, on the other hand, is seen the usual 
tendency of arts which have reached their climax of complication 
tu return to comparative simplicity. With reference to actual 
duelling, it is a recognized thing that it would be the height of 
folly to attempt, sword in hand, the complei attacks, the full- 
length lunges, the neat but somewhat weak parries of the foil; so 
much so, that many have been led to assert that, for its ultimate 
practical purpose (which logically is that of duelling), the 
refined art of the foil, requiring so many years of assiduous and 
methodical work, is ne.xt to useless. It is dlcged, as a proof, that 
many successful duellists have happened to be indifferent 
performers on the fencing floor. Some even maintain that a few 
weeks’ spezual work in that restricted—^very restricted—play, 
which alone can be considered safe on the field of honour, will 
produce as good a practical swordsman as any who have walked 
the schools for years. Nothing can be further from the truth: 
were it but on the ground-that the greater includes -the less ; that 
the foil'-'fencer of standing who can perform with ease and 
accuracy all the intricate movements of the assault, who has 
trained- his hand afid eye tii the lightning speed of the well- 
handled foil, must logically prove more than a match for the more 
purely practical but less trained devotees of the epee dc combat. 
The only difference for him in the two plays is that the latter is 
incomparably slower in action, simpler ; that it demands above 
all thinjr.s patience and caution ; and especially that, instead of 
protecting: his breast only, the epee fencer must beware of the 
wily attack, or the chance Wt, at every part of his body, especially 
at-his sword-hand. 

The difference -which still exists between the French and 
Italian schools of small-sword fence’—by no'means $0 wide,-in 
point of theory, as popularly suppose<^—is-mainlj''due to the 
dissimilarity of the weapons favoured by the two countries. 
The q'uillons, which are retained' to* this day In the Italian 
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fioretto and spada, conduce to a freer use of wrist-play and a 
straight arm. The French, on the other hand, having long ago 
adopted the plam grip both fur fieuret and epee, have come to 
rely more upon finger-play and a semi-bent arm. Both schools 
have lung laid claims to an overwhelming superiority, on theo¬ 
retical ground, over their rivals—claims which were unwarrant¬ 
able. Indeed, of later days, especially since the evolution of a 
special “ duelling play,” the two schools show a decided tendency, 
notwithstanding the difference in the grip of the weapons, towards 
a mutual assimilation of principles. 

As a duelling weapon—as one, that is to say, the practice of 
which under the restrictive influence of conventions could 
become elaborated into on art—the sabre (see Sabre-fencing) 
returned to favour in some countries at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. Considered from the historical point of view, 
the modem sabre, albeit now a very distant cousin of the small¬ 
sword, is as direct a descendant as the latter itself of the old cut- 
luid-thrust rapier. It is curious, therefore, to note that, just as 
the practice of the “ small ” or thrusting sword gave rise to two 
rival schools, the French and the Italian, that of the sabre or 
cutting sword (it can hardly be called the broadsword, the blade, 
for the purposes of duelling play, having been reduced to 
slenderest proportions) became split up into two main systems, 
Italian and German. And further it is remarkable tliat the 
leading characteristics of the latter should still be, in a manner, 
“ severity*” and steadfastness ; and tliat the former, the Italian, 
should rely, as of yore, specially upon agility and insidious 
cunning. 

Concerning the latter-day evolution of that special and still 
more conventional system of fence, the Sdildger or Ilau-rapicr 
play favoured by the German student, from that of the ancestral 
rapier, the curious will find a critical account in an article 
entitled “ ScM&gerei ” which appeared in the Saturday Review, 
5th of December 1885. 

See also the separate articlc.s on Cane- 1 '’encing (canne) ; 

- DE - Cc).«DAT; Foil - Fencing ; Saiire - FLncinu ; and 
Single-stick. 

Authorities. —Tlio bibliograpliy of fencing is a copious subject ; 
but it has been very completely dealt witti in the following work.s: 
Biblinlluca dimieafnria, in tlie Fencing, Btnnng and Wrestling ” 
volume of the Hadminton library (l.ongmans) \ A Ihbliogrupky of 
Fencing and ttiiclling, liy Carl A. Tiiii?nn (jolm Lane). For I'Vench 
works more especially: La lU'lilingrapliie de t'esirime, by \’igeant 
(Paris, Motteror) ; and Ma Colkctinn d'csi nine, liy llie same (Paris, 
Quantin). For Italian Iiooks ; Bihtingrafia neiietnle della sche-rma, 
liy Gelli (Firenza, 'Niccolai). For Sjiain and Portugal: Libros 
de esgrima espaiudee y pnrtugtiescs, by Leguina (Madrid, Los 
HuCrfanos). Both M. Vigeaiit's and Cav. Gelli’s worli.s deal with 
the subject generally; but their entries are only critical, or even 
tolerably accurate, in tlio case of books belonging to their own 
countries. Concerning tlie history of the art, Egcrtoii Castle’s 
Bchihils and Masters of Fence, (George Bell); Hutton’s The Sword 
and the Centuries (Grant Ricliards); and Lctainturier-l'-radin’s i.es 
Jonenrs dTphe d Uavers tes dge,s (Paris, F’iammarion) cover the ground, 
technically and ethicallv. As typical exponmts of the French and 
Italian schools respectively may bo mentioned here : La i'lUorie de 
l'cscrime, \)y Prevost (Paris, de Hrunhof) (tliis is the work which was 
adopted in the Badminton volume on Fencing), and Truttatu ieorico- 
pratica della scherma, by Parisc (Rome, Voghera). (E. Ca.) 

FENDER, a metal guard or defence (whence the name) for a 
fire-place. When the open hearth with its logs burning upon dogs 
or andirons was replaced by the closed grate, tire fender was 
devised as a finish to the smaller fire-places, and as a’safeguard 
.'igainst the drojjping of cinders upon the wooden floor, which was 
now much nearer to the fire. Fenders are usually of steel, brass 
or iron, solid or pierced. Those made of brass in the latter part of 
the 18th and the earlier part of the 19th centuries are by far the 
most elegant and artistic. They usually had three claw feet, and 
the pierced varieties were often cut into arabesques or con¬ 
ventional patterns. The lyre and other motives of the Empire 
style were much used during the prevalence of that fashion. The 
modern fender is much lower and is often little more than a kerb; 
it is now not infrequently of stone or marble, fixed to the floor. 

FtNELOK, BERTRAND DE SAUGNAC, seigneur de la Mothe 
(1553-1589), French^ diplomatist, came of an old family of 
^^gord. After serving in the army he was sent ambassador to 
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England in 1508 At the request of Charles IX. he endeavoured 
to excuse to Elizabeth the massacre of St Bartholumew as a 
necessity caused by a plot which had been laid against the life of 
the king of France. For some time after the death of Charles IX. 
Fenelon was continued in his office, but lie was recalled in 1575 
when Catherine de’ Medici wished to bring about a marriage 
between Elizabeth and the duke of Alcn^on, and thought that 
another ambas.sador would have a better chance of success in the 
negotiation. In 1582 Fdnelon was charged with a new mission to 
England, then to Scotland, and returned to France in 1583. He 
opposed the Protestants until the end of the reign of Henry III., 
but espoused the cause of Henry IV. He died in i,s8y. His 
nephew in the sixth degree was the celebrated archbishop of 
Cambrai. 

Fenelon is the author of a number of writings, among which 
those of general importance are Memnires touchant I'Angleterrc et 
la Suisse, ou Sommaire de la nigaciation faite en Anglelerre, Van 
’ST (containing a number of the letters of Charles and his mother, 
relating to Queen Elizat>cfh, Queen Mary and the Bartholomew 
massacR-), published in the Mcmoires of Castelium (I'aris, J050) : 
Niguoiattans de la Mothe Fenelon et de Muhel, stem de Maucissthe, en 
Angleterre ; and Dipeches de. M. de la Mothe Fenelon, Instruetions tni 
sieur de la Maiiiissifre, both contained in the edition of C.nstelnau's 
Mhnnires, published at Brussels in 1731. The correspondence ot 
Fenelon was published at Paris in 1841, in 7 vols. Xvo. 

Sec “ Lettres de Catherine de' Medicis,” edited by Hector de la 
Ferrif’re (1880 seq.) in the Cullectwii de dot nments inidits sur I'histoUe 
de France, 

FfiNELON, FHANGOIS DE SAUGNAC DE LA MOTHE (1651 
J715), French writer and arclibishop of Cambrai, was born at 
the cliateau of Fenelon in Perigurd on the 6th of August 1O51. 
His father. Puns, conitc dc Fenelon, was a country gentleman of 
ancient line,age, large family and small estate. Owing to his 
delicate health the boy's early education was tarried on at home ; 
though he was able to spend some time at t!ie neighliouring 
university of Cahars. In 1666 he came to Paris, tmder charge 
of his father's brother, Antoine, martiuis de Fenelon, a retired 
soldier of distinction, tvell known for his religious zeal. Three 
years later he entered the famous theological college of l-aini 
Sulpice. Here, while imbibing the somewhat mystical jiiety 
of the house, he hat! an excellent chance of carrying on hi.; 
beloved classical studies; indeed, at one time he proposed to 
couple sacred and profane together, and go on a missionary 
journey to the Levant. “ There I .shall once more make the 
Apostle's voice heard in the Church of rorinili. I shall stand 
on that Aretipagus where St Paul prciu-hed to the .s.agcs of this 
world an unknown God. But I do not .scorn to descend llieiice 
to the Piraeus, where Socrates sketebed the plan of his republir. 

I sltall mount to the double summit of Parnassus ; I shall ret el 
in the joys of Temiic.” P’amily opposition, however, put an end 
to this attRictit'c prospect, Fenelon remained at Saint Sulpiec 
till 1679, when he was made “ .superior ” of a “ New rntholic ” 
sisterhood in Paris—an institution devoted to the com ersiun of 
Huguenot ladies. Of his work here nothing is known for certain.* 
Presumably it was successful; since in the winter cf 16S5, just 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, Fenelon was put 
at the head of a number of priests, and sent on a mission to the 
Protestants of Saintonge, the district immediately around the 
famous Huguenot citadel of La Rochelle. To L’enclon sucl; 
employment was clearly uncongenial; and if he w'as rather 
too ready to employ unsavoury methods—such as bribery and 
espionage—among his pro.selytes, his general conduct was kindly 
and statesmanlike in no slig'ht degree. But neither in his actions 
nor in his writings is there the least trace of that belief in liberty 
of conscience ascribed to him by 18th-century philosophers. 
Tender-hearted he might be in practice; but toleration he declares 
synonymous with “ cowardly indulgence and false compasslqn.’l 

Meanwhile the marquis de Fenelon had introduced his neph#w 
into the devout section of the court, dominated by Mme de 
Maintenon. He became a favourite disciple of Bossuct, and at 
the bishop’s instance undertook to refute certain metaphysical 
errors of Father Malebranche. Followed thereon an indepwdent 
philqsophical Treatise on the Existence of God', wherein Fenelon 
rewrote Descartes in the spirit of St Augustine. More iipportont 
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vfere his Dialogues on Eloquence, wherein he entered an eloquent 
plea for greater simplicity and naturalness in the pulpit, and 
urged preachers to take the i cripfral, natural style of Bossuet 
as their model, rather than the coldly analytic eloquence of his 
. great rival, Bourdaloue. vStill more important was his Treatise 
on the Education oj Girls, being the first systematic attempt 
ever made to deal with that subject as a whole. Hence it was 
probably the most influential of all F6nelon's books, and guided 
French ideas on the question all through the i8th century. It 
linlas a rnost judicious balance between the two opposing parties 
of the time. On the one side were the pricieuses, enthusiasts 
for the “ higher ” education of their sex; on the other were 
the heavy Philistines, so often portrayed by Moli6re, who 
thought that the less girls knew the better they were likely to 
be. J'enelon sums up in favour of the cultivated house-wife ; 
his first object was to persuade the mothers to take charge of 
their girls themselv^es, and fit them to become wives and mothers 
in their turn. 

The book brought its author more than literary glory. In 
1689 Fenclon was gazetted tutor to the duke of Burgundy, 
eldest son of the dauphin, and eventual heir to the crown. The 
character of this strange prince has been drawn once for all by 
Saint-Simon. Shortly it may lie said that he was essentially a 
mass of conlradiclions -brilliant,passionate to thepoint of mania, 
but utterly weak and unstable, capable of developing into a 
saint or .a nion.ster, but quite incapable of liecoming an ordinary 
human being. Fenclon as.sailed him on the religious side, and 
managed to transform him into a devotee, exceedingly affection¬ 
ate, canicst and religious, hut woefully lacking iii tact and 
common s-nse. In justice, however, it should lie added that 
his health was being steadily undermined by a mysterious 
internal complaint, and that Fenelon’s tutorship came to an end 
on his disgrace in 1607, before the pupil was fifteen. The abiding 
result of his bitovshi]) is a code f)f carefully graduated moral 
lessons—the Fnhh's, the Dialogues of the Dead (a series of imagin¬ 
ary’ conversations between departed heroe.s), and finally Tele- 
inaque, where the adventures of the son of Ulysses in search of 
a father are made into a political novel with a purpose. Not, 
indeed, that Fenelon meant his book to lie the literal paper 
f'onstitution somc of his contemporaries thought it. Like other 
Utopi is, it is an easy-going compromise between dreams and 
possibilities. Its one object was to broaden Burgundy’s mind, 
and ever keep before his eyes the “ great and holy maxim that 
kings exist for the sake of their subjects, not subjects for the sake 
of kings.” Here and there Fenclon carries hi.s philanthropy to 
lengths curiously prophetic of the age of Rousseau—fervid 
denunciation of war, belief in nature and fraternity of nations. 
And he h-as a truly 18th-century belief in the all-efficiency of 
institutions. Mentor proposes to “ change the tastes and habits 
of thc whole people, and build up again from the very found¬ 
ations.” I'dnelon is on firmer ground when he leads a reaction 
agiiinst the “ mercantile system ” of Colbert, with its crushing 
restrictions on trade ; or when he sings the praises of agriculture, 
in the hope of bringing back labour to the land, and thereby 
ensuring the yihysical efficieney of the race. Valuable and far- 
sighted as were those ideas, they fitted but ill into the scheme 
of a Tomanee.^ .‘iohlom was Voltaire wider of the mark than when 
he c.alled Te'Jmaqttr a Greek poem in French prose. It is too 
motive, too full of ingenious contrivances, to be really Greek. 
As, in Finelon’s own opinion, the great merit of Homer was his 
“ amiable simplicity,” so the great merit of Tilimaque is the art 
that gives to each adventure its hidden moral, to each scene 
some sly reflection on Versailles. Under stress of these pre¬ 
occupations, however, organic unity of structure went very much 
to the wall, and Telemaque is a grievous offender against its 
author’s own canons of literary taste. Not that it altogether 
lost thereby. There is a curious richness in this prose, so full 
of rhythfn and harmony, that breaks at every moment into 
verse, as it drags itself along its slow and weary way, half- 
fainting under an overload of epithets. And although no single 
feature of the book is Greek, there hangs round it a moral 
fragrance only to be called forth by one who had fulfilled the 
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vow of his youth, and leaint to breathe, as purely as on “ the 
double summit of Parnassus,” the very essence of the antique. 

Telimaqie wm published in 1699. Four years before, FAnelon 
had been appointed archbishop erf Cambrai, one of the richest 
benefices in France. Very soon afterwards, however, came the 
great calamity of his life. In the early days of his tutorship he 
had met the Quietist apostle, Mme Guyon (q.v.), and had been 
much struck by some of her ideas. These he developed along lines 
of his own, where Christian Neoplatonism curiously mingles with 
theories of chivalry and disinterestedness, borrowed from the 
pricteuses of his own time. His mystical principles are set out 
at length in his Maxims oj the Saints, published in 1697 (see 
Quietism). Here he argues that the more love we have for 
ourselves, the less we can spare for our Maker. Perfection lies 
in getting rid of self-hood altogether—in never thinking of our¬ 
selves, or even of the relation in which God stands to us. The 
saint does not love Christ as hiS Redeemer, but only as ike 
Redeemer of the human race. Bossuet (q.v,') attacked this position 
as inconsistent with Christianity. F6nelon promptly appealed 
to Rome, and after two years of bitter controversy his book was 
condemned by Innocent XII. in 1699. As to the merits of the 
controversy opinion will always be divided. On the point of 
doctrine all good judges agree that Fenelon was wrong ; though 
many still welcome the obiter dictum of Pope Innocent, thai 
Fenelon erred by loving God too much, and Bossuet by loving 
his neighbour too little. Of late years, however, tfossuet has 
found powerful defenders ; and if they have not cleared his 
character from reproach, they have certainly managed to prove 
that J’cnelon's methods of controversy were not much better 
than his. One of the results of the quarrel was Fenelon's banish- 
inent from court; for Louis XIV. had ardently taken Bossuet’s 
side, and brought all the batteries of French influence to bear on 
the pope. Immediately on the outbreak of the controversy, 
Fenclon was exiled to his diocese, and during the last eighteen 
years of his life he was only once allowed to leave it. 

To Cambrai, accordingly, all hi.s energies were now directed. 
Even Saint-Simon allows that his episcopal duties were perfectly 
performed. Tours of inspection, repeated several times a year, 
brought him into touch with every corner of his diocese. It was 
administered with great strictness, and yet on broad and liberal 
lines. There was no bureaucratic fussiness, no seeking after 
popularity ; but every man, whether greet or small, was treated 
exactly as became his station in the world. And Saint-Simon 
bears the same witness 1 o his government of his palace. I’here he 
lived with all the piety of a true pastor, yet with all the dignity of a 
great nobleman, who was still on excellent terms with the world. 
But his magnificence made no one angry', for it was kept up 
chiefly for the sake of others, and was exactly proportionate to 
his place. With all its luxuries and courtly ease, his house 
remained a true bishop’s palace, breathing the strictest discipline 
and r^traint. And of all tliis chastened dignity the archbishop 
was himself the ever-present, ever-inimitable model—in all that 
he_ did the perfect churchman, in all the high-bred noble, in all 
things, also, the author of Telemaque. 

The one great blot on this ideal existence was his persecution of 
the Jansenists (see Jansenism). His theories of life were very 
different from theirs j and they had taken a strong line against 
his Maxims of the Saints, holding that visionary theories of 
perfection were ill-fitted for a world where even the holiest could 
scarce be saved. To suppress them, and to gain a better market 
for his own ideas, he was even ready to strike up an alHanw witli 
the Jesuits, and force on a reluctant France the doctrine of papal 
infallibility. His time was much better employed in fitting his 
old pupil. Burgundy, for a kingship that never came. Louis XIV. 
seldom allowed them to meet, but for years they corresponded ; 
and nothing is more admirable than the mingled tact and firmness 
with which Fenelon spoke his mind about the prince's faults. 
This exchange of letters becam.e still more frequent in 1711, 
when the wretched dauphin died and left Burgundy heir- 
ajiparent to the throne. F 4 nelon now wrote a series of memorable 
criticisms on the government of Louis XIV., accompanied by 
projects of reform, not always quite so w*se. For his practical 
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political service was to.aot«Sian alarm-bell. Much more clearly 
than most men, he saw that ti»e Bourbons were tottering to their 
but how to prevent that fall he did not know. * 

Not that any amount of knowledge would have availed. In 
1712 Burgundy died, and with him died all his tutor's hopes of 
reform. From this moment his health began to fail, though he 
mustered strength enough to write a remarkable Litter to the 
French Academy in the autumn of 1714. This is really a series of 
general reflections on the literary movement of his time. As in 
his political theories, the critical element is much stronger, than 
the comftructive. Finelon was feeling his way away from the 
rigid standards of Boileau to “ a .Sublime so simple and 'familiar 
tl»t all may understand it.” But some of his methods were 
remarkably erratic; he was anxious, for instance, to abolish 
verse, as unsuitod to the genius of the French. In other.respocts, 
however, he was far before his age. The 17th century had treated 
literature os it treated politics and religion; each of the throe 
waa cooped up in a water-tight comportment by itself. Ffeelon 
was one of the first to break down these partition-walls, and 
insist on viewing all three as products of a single sptisit, seen at 
different angles. 

A few weeks after the Letter was written, Fenelon met .with a 
carriage-accident, and the shock proved ton much far:ius;en' 
feebled frame. On the 7th of January 1715 he died atethe age of 
63. Ever ^nce, his character has been a much-discus.sed enigma. 
Bossuet can only be thought esf as the high-priest of-authority 
and common-sen.se; but F^nelon has:been made by turns into a 
sentimentalist, a mystical -.saint, an 18th-century philosaphe, 
an ultramontane ohurchman and a hysterical hypocrite. And 
each of-these'View 3 ,-exaept tbe'last,.containsan element of truth. 
More thanmost men, Finelon "wanders between two-worlds— 
one dead, the otber powerless to be bom.” He came just at a 
time when the characteristic ideas-of the 17th century—-the ideas 
of Louis XIV., of Bossurt and Boileau—had lost tiieir savour, 
and before another creed could arise to take their place. Hence, 
like most Of those who break away from an cstablithed.«[ler,lhe 
seems by turns a revolutionist and a reactionary. Such ajman 
expresses his ideas much better by word of mouth than in the 
cold formality of print; and Fdnelon's contemporaries thought 
far more highly of his conversation than his books. That 
downright, gossiping German princess, the duchess of Orleans, 
cared little for the Maxims; 'but she was enraptured by their 
author, and his “ ugly face, all skin and bone, though he.laughed 
and talked-quite unaffeetedly and-easily.” An okserver of very 
different mettle,-the great lawyer d’Aguesseau, dwells on the 
“ noble singularity, that gave him an almost prophetic air. Yet 
he was neither passionate nor masterful. Though in;rcality he 
governed others, it was always by seeming to give way ; apdhe 
reigned in society as much by the attraction of his mannecs los 
by the superior virtue Of ^his parts. Under his hand the;inost 
trifling subjects-gained a new importance; yet he; treated ilhe 
gravest with a touch so light that he seemed to have, invented -tiia 
sciences rather than learnt them, for he was-always a creator^ 
always original, and himself was imitable of none.” Still betteriis 
Saint-Simon's portrait-of Finclon as he appeared aboutitheitinse 
of his appointment to Cambrai—tall, thin, well-builty exceedingly 
pale, with a great nose, eyes from which fire and gonius^poured-in 
torrents, a* face curious-and unlike any other, yet so striking-and 
attractive that, once-seen, it could not be forgotten. There were 
to be-found the most contradictory cjuidities in perfect agreement 
with each other—rgravity and oourtiiness,.earnestness and gaiety, 
the man of learning, the noble and the bishop. But hll centred in 
an air of high-bred dignity, of graceful, polished seemliness and 
wit—it cost an-effort to turn away one's-oyes. 

AirtHORiTiEs. —Thalwt complete, edition ofiF-inelon wa.s brought 
out by the ubbe Gossijb oi Saint Sulpice (10 vols., I’aris, 1A51). 
Gosscun also edited tjBuHiiloire de Frnelon, liy Cardinal Bauaset 
(4 V0I3., Paris, 1 8gg^”!y)dern authorities arc FCnelon i Cambrai 
(I’aris, i88j), by ulii&ael de Broglie; FCnelon, by Paul Janet 
(Paris, 1802); BosallMtf 'iFiMelon,. byiL.>Crousle (2 vols„ .Paris, 1894) ; 
J.Loinattre,K(M/w(*9io). In Bngiiih there are; Finnan,hisFriends 
and Lntmias, by E. K. Saadara (1901I: ,ftud Francois de Fintton, 
byilaird .St Cyres (1906) ; see also the Quarterlv Review for January 
1902, and-M. Masson, Fineton el Madame-Guyon (1907). (St. C ) 


FENSSTELLA, Roman l^terian and encyclopaedic writer, 
flourished in the reign of Tiberius. If the notice in Jerome lx 
correct,ha lived from 52 B.c.to a.d. 19 (according to others 35 b.c.- 
A.D. 36). Taking Vairo for his model, Fenestella was one of the 
chief representatives of theJnew style of historical writing -which, 
in the place of the brilliant oescriptive pictures of Livy, discussed 
curious and out-of-the-way incidents and customs of pxilitical and 
social life, including literary history. He was the author of an 
Annales, probably from the earliest times down to his own days. 
The fragments indicate the great variety of subjects discussed : 
the or^in of the appeal to the . people (provocaiio); the use of 
elephants in the circus games ; the wearing of gold rings ; the 
introduction of tlie Olive tree ; tlie material for making the toga ; 
the cultivation of the soil; certain details as to the lives of Cicero 
and Terence. The work was very much used (mention is made of 
an abridged edition) by Piiny the elder, Asconius Pedisnus (the 
commentator on Cicero), Nonius, and the philologists. 

Fragments in H. Peter, IJistoricorum Rtmanorum fragmenta 
(.1883); see also monographs by I,. Mexclilin (1844) and J. Poeth 
(1849) : M. Scliani, Gcfchtchte der rSm. Litt. eel. 2 (1901) : Teuffcl, 
Hist, of Raman Literature, p. 239. A work published under the name of 
I.. Fenestella {T)e magistratiSus el sacerdoiiis Romanorum, 1370) is 
really by A. D. Fiocchi, canon and papal secretary, and was subse- 
mieatly published as by him (under the latinized form of his name, 
Fioccus), edited by Aegidius Witsius (1561). 

FENESTRATION (from 0 . Fr. jenestre, modern fenetre, I41I. 
jenetira, a window, connected with Gr. iftalvai', to show), an 
architectural term applied to the arrangement of windows on the 
front of a building, more especially when, in the absence of 
eoiumps or pilasters separating them, they constitute its chief 
architectural embellishment. The term “ fenestral ” is given to a 
frame or " chassis ” on which oiled paper or thin cloth was 
strained to keep, out wind and rain when the windows were not 
glazed. 

.FENIANS, or Fenian Rrotheriiood, tlie name of a modern 
Irish-Ameriean revolutionary secret society, founded in America 
by Jiihn^O’Mabuny (1(116-1877,) in i8j8. The name was derived 
ficm.-ftn anglicized version of fianii, feinne, the legendar)' band 
of warriors in Ireland )ed by tlie Jiero Find Mac CumaiU (see 
Finn.Mac CloQL ; andCEi.T: Celtic Literature: Irish)', audit 
was givendo his organization of conspirators by O’Mahony, who 
was a Celtic 4ichoW and had translated Keating's Hrslitry of 
Ireland in 1857. After the collapse of William .Smith O’Brien’s 
attempted rising in 1848, O’Maliony, who was concerned in it, 
escape.d abroad, and ,since 1852 had been living in New York. 
James,Stephens, .another of the “ men of 1848,” had established 
himself in Paris, and was in correspondence with O’Mahony 
and-other, disaffected Irishmen at home imd abroad. A club 
called ,tbe Phoenix National and,Literary .Society, with Jeremiah 
Ponovan (afterwards known as O’Donovan Kossa) among its 
more prominent members, had recently been -formed at Skib- 
bereen,; -and under the influence of Stephens, who visited,it:in_ 
May .1858, it became the centre of preparations for armed re¬ 
bellion. About the same time O’Mahony in-the United States 
established the “ Fenian Brotherhood,” whose members bound 
themselves, by an oath of “ allegiance to the Irish Republic, now 
virtually established,” and swore to take up arms when called 
upon and to yield implicit obedience to the commands of their 
superior officers. The object of Stepliens, O’Mahony and other 
leaders of the movement was to form a great Iw^ue of Irishmen 
in all parts of the world against British rule in Ireland. The 
organization was ipodelted on .that- of the French 1 acobins at the 
Revolution; there was a “ Committee of Public Safety ” in 
Paris, with,a number of subsidiary cornraittees, and affiliated 
clubs; its op)eratioBs.were conducted secretly by unknown, and 
irresponsible leadefs ; and it had,ramifications in.every p{Wt_^ 
tte world, the “iFenions,” as they soon oaw to be, generaJly 
nailed, being found in Australia, South Amerina, Canada, and 
above.all in the United S,tates, as well as ,in the liirge centres 
df .population in Great Britain such as London, ManAester 
ai^ ^Glasgow. It is, however, noteworthy that Fenianispi 
never gained rmufh hold on the -tenant-fanp/cns ur, agncultut^ 
labourers in iirdand, although!the scunilous press by which.it 
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;«nu supported .preaphed a savage vendet^ against the land- 
owners, who were 40 be shot down “as we sjwot robbers and 
rats.”^ The movement was denounced by .thcipriests of the 
Catholic Church. 

It was, however, some few years afte the foundation of the 
Fenian Brotherhood before it made mwth l¥;adway,«or at 
events before much was heard of it outside the uuganization 
itself, though jt is-probable that large numbess.pf recruits had 
enrolled themselves in its “circles.” The Phoenix :Club con¬ 
spiracy in Kerry was easily crushed by the government, who 
had accurate knowledge from an informer -of wlw-t was;gfUng on. 
Some twenty ringleaders were put on trial, including Donovan, 
and when thov pleaded guilty were, with /a single ejee^tion, 
trea^ with conspicuous leniency. But after a canventiqn,hfld 
at Chiaigo under O'M.ahony’s presidency in .November 1863 
the movement began to. show signs of life. About-the satpe time 
the Irish Pro/)fr, a rcvolutipnary .journal al-extrcme violeiHc, was 
started in Dublin by Stephens, wd for two years was allowed 
without molestation by tlje guvernujent to advoGate armed 
rebellion, and to appeaLfor aid to Irishmen who had had military 
training in the American Civil War. At the close that iWW in 
i86Sinuinbers of Irish who had borne aims flocked to Ireland, 
and the plans for a ri.sjttg nurtured. .The.govcnmwsat, well porved 
as usual by informers, now took artion. In September ,1865 the 
Irish People was suppressed,.and several of the more prominent 
Fenians were sentenced to terms of penal servitude; Stophens, 
through the connivance of a prison warder,, escaped , to France. 
The ■llaljB.'ts Corpus Act was suspended in,the beginning of ,1866, 
pd a coicsiderable numUjr of persons were-arrested. Stephens 
issued a bomha.stic proclamation in America announcing an 
imminent general rising in Ireland ; but he was himself socm 
afterwards deposed by his confederates, among whom-dissension 
had, broken out. A few Irish-American officers, wki landed at 
Cork in the expectation of coramfinding anarmy against ^gland, 
wore locked up in ^aol; some petty disturl»nc«s in Liinertck 
and Kerry were easily suppressed by the poliffe. 

In the UniU'd States, however, the Feniap Brotherhood, now 
under the presidency of W. .R. Roberts, cotitinued plotting. 
They raised money by the issue of bonds in the natpe of the 
“ Irish itopublic,'’ whicli were bought by the,credulous in the 
expcciaiion of their being honoured when .Irekmd should be 
" a nation once again.” A large quantity uf armsrWas-purchased, 
and preparations were openly made for a raid, into Canada, which 
toe United States governmont took no steps to .prevent. It.was 
indeed believed that President Andrew Johnson-was mot ffidis- 
posed to turn tlic movement to account in the settlement of the 
^abama claims. The Fenian “ secretary for war ” was General 
T. W. Sweeny (1820-189?), who temporarily'(Jan. iSbs^ov. 
1866) was sUruck off the Amfricari aripy hW. The command 
of the expedition was entrustodito jolui.O’Neill,,y(ho crossedThe 
Niagara river at the head of some 800 men on-fhe-ist.of June 
j866, and captured Fort Kric. But large .numbers of his men 
deserted, and at Ridgeway tire Fenians were routed bytatbattalion 
of Canadian volunteers. On the 3rd of June the remnant sur¬ 
rendered to the American warship “ Michigan ” ; and .the tardy 
issue of President Johnson’s proclamation enforcing ,thc laws 
of neutrality brought the raid to an Ignominious end; the 
prisoners were released, and the arms taken from the .raiders 
were, according to Henri Le Caron, “ returned to it^ Fenian 
organization, only to be used for the same purpose some f#ur 
years later.” In DKembcr 18(17, John O’Neill.became president 
of the Brotherhood in America, which in-the following.year held 
a great convention in Philadelphia attended by over 400,properly 
accredited delegates, while ,6000 Fenian, soldiers, armed , and in 
uniforni, paraded the streets. At this convention a second in¬ 
vasion of Canada was determined upon; while the news qf .the 
Clerkenwell explosion in London (see below) was a strong in¬ 
centive to a vigorous policy, he Caron ( g . v .), who, while acting 
as a secret agent of the English government, .held the position 
of “ inspector-general of the Irish Republican ArtBy,” asserts 
that he “ distributed fifteen thousand stands of arms.apd.dlghjst 
1 William O’Connor Morris, Ireland 77 oS-itSpS, f. -yi^. 
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three million rounds of . ammunition in the qare of the many 
trusted men stationed between Ogdensburg and.St Albans,” in 
preparation Tor ..the mtended .raid. It took place lin April 1870, 
and proved afailurenot less.rapid or complete than the attempt 
0i ,1866. . The Femaijs under s command crossed -the 

Canadian frontier near Franklm, .Vtt,, 'but were dispersed .-by a 
sii^le volley , from Canadian, volunteers; while O’Nefll himself 
was promptly arrested by the United States authorities acting 
under, the orders of President Grant. 

Meantime in Ireland, after the suppres.sron of the'/nfi fyople, 
disaffcclbn had continued .to smoiiMer, and. during -the^^^l^r 
part of i8d6 Stephens endeavoured to,raise funds,in America 
for, a fresh rising planned for the following-.ycat* A b’ol^'niove 
on the part of toe I'enian “circles” in Lanc8s|(ire had been 
concerted in c,orpperalipn with the movement in .Irel^d. ,An 
attack was to be made on'Chester,, the-Arips stored.in,the .castle 
were to,be;^ch:.cd,ithe .tplegraph wfos cut, the.rolljpg .stodk on 
the,railway to he appropriated for .transport to Holy head,'where 
shippijig was to he,seuedaoda<desc^nt.made on DuLdin before the 
authoHtics should have time to .intgrieje. This ,se)»en)c was 
frustrated by.jnfurmarion given to the,government by,Uie,in¬ 
former John.Joseph Coiydon, one of,Stephens's most .trusted 
agents. Seme.ins,igniflcant.ottibranks in,IJu;,south and west of 
Ireland brought “ toe rebellion of 1847 ” to an ignominious,close. 
Most of the ringleaders were arrested, butalthough some of Uiem 
were sentenced to death none was executed. On Uie irth of 
September 1807, Colonel Thomas J. Kelly, “ deputy central 
organizer of the Irish Republic,” one of the most dangerous nf 
the conspiratorg, was arrested in AJanchesler, wUithsr 

he bad gone from Dublin to attend a council of the .English 
• centres,’’.together with a companion, Captain Deary. A pbt 
to effect the .rescue of these prisoners wa.s hatched hy Edward 
O’Moaher Condon with other Manchester Fenians; and op the 
r8th pf.heptember, while Kelly and.Deasy were being conveyed 
Vhrwi^b the cify .from the court-house, the prison van was 
a 4 t^kcd by .Fenians armed with revolvers, and-in the »c«ffle 
policP:iS«g«ant .Bretu 'Who was seated inside the vap, .was shot 
dead. Condon, Allen, Larkin, Maguire.and O'Brien, who had 
taken a prominent part in the rescue, were arrested. All five 
were, sentenced to death; but Condon, who was an American 
cittsetr,.was.respited,at the request of the United States govern¬ 
ment, his sentence being commuted to penal servitude lor life, 
and Maguire was, granted a pardon. Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien 
were hanged or, the 23rd of November for tlie murder of .Brett. 
Attempts wore, made at the time,.and have since been repeated,' 
to show that these men were unjustly sentenced, toe contention 
of their .sympathizers being, first, that as “ political offenders " 
they should, npt have been treated as ordinary murderers ; ,and, 
secondly, that as they had no deliberate intention to kifl .the 
pplico-sergeant, the shot that causcd .his death,Uavinn,.beep .fired 
for the purpose of breaking open the loqk.pf the-van, ihe crime 
was at w.orst that of manslaughter. But oven if these,pleas.jest 
on a correct statemeht of tlie facts they have no legal validity, 
and they afford no warrant for the title of the “ Manchester 
martyrs ” by which these criminals are remembered among the 
more extreme nationalists in Ireland and America. Kelly and 
Deasy escaped to the United States, where the former obtained 
employment in the New York custom-house. 

In the same month, November 18(57, one Richard Burke, who 
had been employed by the Fenians to purchase arms in Birming¬ 
ham, was arrested and lodged in Clerkenwell prison in London. 
While he was awaiting trial a wall of the prison was Mown,down 
by gunpowder, the explosion causing the death of twelve persons!, 
and the maiming of some hundred and twenty others. This 
outrage, for which Michael Barrett suffered the .death penalty, 
powerfully influenced W. E. Gladstone ,ip deciding .fhat the 
Protestant Church of Ireland should be disestablished as a con¬ 
cession to Irish disaffection. Jp 1870, I^iphael Davitt was 
sentenc^ ip .fifteen .years’ penpl .servitoide for participation in 
the Fenian conspiracy ; and Joiriore, hean^.ralcpAed-on'ticket nf 
leave the name Fenian bad become prMtkaihr ntedlete, ■tonirh 
the “Jrfth iRepublican Brotbeihood ” laagd ather mganuarions 
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in Ireland and aoroad carried on the same tradition and pursued 
the same policy in later years. In 1879, John Devoy, a member 
of the Fenian Brotherhood, promoted a “ new departure ’’ in 
America, by which the “ physical force party ” allied itself with 
the “ constitutional movement ” under the leadership of C. S. 
■Parnell {q.v.'i ; and the political conspiracy of the Fenians was 
combined with the agrarian revolution inaugurated by the Land 
i.eague. 

See William O'Connor Morris, Inland from j'jgS to /Ja? (Ixmdon, 
Ctnturies of Irish History, i6gi-i^o, edited by R, Barry 
Q’ffli m (London, 1907) ; Henri l.e Caron, Twsnty-five Years in the 
Sm^^ttvice (London, 1892); Patrick J. P. Tynan, The Irish National 
Ineirie^s and their Times (London, 1896); Justin M'Cartliy, A 
History of our ottk Times {4 vols., Ixmdon, 1S80). (R. J. M.) 

FENNEL, Fd^ietdum vulgare (also known as F. capiUaceum), 
a perennial plant of the natural order Umbelliferae, from 2 to 
3 or (when Cultivated) 4 ft. ip height, having leaves three or four 
times pinnace, with numerous linear or awl-shaped segments, 
and glaucous compound umbels of about 15 or 20 rays, with 
no involucres, and small yellow flowers, the petals incurved at 
the tip. The fruit is laterally compressed, five-ridged, and has a 
large single resin-canal or “ vitta ” under each furrow. The plant 
appears to be of south European origin, but is now met with in 
various parts of Britain ana the rest of temperate Europe, and 
in the west of Asia. The dried fruits of cultivated plants from 
Malta haKe an aromatic taste and odour, and are used for the 
preparation of fennel water, valued for its carminative properties. 
It is given in doses of i to 2 or.., the active principle being a 
volatile oil which is probably the same as oil of anise. The 
shoots of fennel are eaten blanched, and the seeds are used for 
flavouring. The fennel seeds of commerce are of several sorts. 
Sweet or Roman fennel seeds are the produce of a tall perennial' 
plant, with umbels of 25-30 rays, which is cultivated near Nismes 
m the south of France ; they are elliptical and arched in form, 
about I in. long and a quarter as broad, and are smooth exter-^ 
nally, and of a colour approaching a pale green. Shorter and 
straighter fruits are obtained from the annual variety of F. 
vnlfrare known as F. Panmorium (Panmukuri) or Indian fennel, 
1 id are employed in India in airries, and for medicinal purposes. 
Other kinds are the German or Saxon fruits, brownish-green in 
colour, and between J and -J- in. in length, and the broader but. 
smaller fruits of the wild or bitter fennel of the south of France.' 
A variety of fennel, F. iulce, having the stem compressed at the 
base, and the umbel 6-8 rayed, is grown in kitchen-gardens for 
the sake of its leaves. 

Giant fennel is the name applied to the plant Ferula communis, 
a member of the same natural order, and a fine herbaceous plant, 
native in the Mediterranean region, where the pith of the stem 
is used as tinder. Hog’s or sow fennel is the species Peucedapum 
officinale, another member of the Umbelliferae. 

FENnIeR, DUDLEY {c. 1558-1587), English puritan divine, 
was bom in Kent and educated at Cambridge Upiversity. 
There he became an adherent of Thomas Caijtwright (1535-160^, 
and publicly expounded his presbyterian views, with the result 
that he was obliged to leave Cambridge without taking his degree.’ 
For some months he seems to have assisted the vicar of Cran- 
brook, Kent, but it is doubtful whether he received ordination. 
He next followed Cartwright to Antwerp, and, having received 
ordination according to rite of the Reformed church, assisted 
Cartwright for several years in preaching to the English con¬ 
gregation there. The leniency shown by Archbishop Grindal to 
puritans encouraged him to return to England, and he became 
curate of Cranbrook in T583. In the same year, however, he was 
one of seventeen Kentish ministers suspended for refusing to sign 
an acknowledgment of the queen’s supremacy and of the authority 
of the Prayer Book and articles. He was imprisoned for a time, 
but eventually regained his liberty and spent the remainder of 
his life as chaplain in the Reformed church at Middleburgh. 

A. list of his authentic works is given in Cooper’s Aihtnae Canta- 
bri^enses (Cambridge, i8j8-i86i). They rank among the best 
expositions of the principles of puritanism. 

FENNY SraATfpRD, a market town in the Buckingham 
parliamentery division of Buckinghamshire, England, 48 m. 


N.W. by N. of London on a branch of the London & North- 
Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 4799. It lies 
in an open valley on the west (left) bank of the Oueel, where the 
great north-western road from London, the Roman Watling 
Street, crosses the stream, and is i m. E. of Bletchley, an im¬ 
portant junction on the main line of the North-Western railway. 
The church of St Martin was built (c. 1730) on the site of an older 
church at the instance of Dr Browne Willis, an eminent antiquary' 
(d. 1760), buried here; but the building has been greatly enlarged. 
A custom instituted by Willis on St Martin’s day (November 
nth) includes a service in the church, the firing of some small 
cannon called the " Fenny Poppers,” and other celebrations. 
The trade of the town is mainlv agricultural. 

FENRIR, or Fenris, in Scandinavian mythology', a water- 
demon in the shape of a huge wolf. He was the offspring of Loki 
and the giantess Angurboda, who bore two other children, 
Midgard the serpent, and Hel the goddess of death. Fenrir grew 
so large that the gods were afraid of him and had him chained up. 
But he broke the first two chains. The third, however, was 
made of the sound of a cat’s footsteps, a man’s beard, the roots 
of a mountain, a fish’s breath and a bird’s spittle. 'This magic 
bond was too strong for him until Ragnarok (Judgment Day), 
when he escaped and swallowed Odin and was in turn slain by 
■Vidar, the latter’s son. 

FENS,* a district in the east of England, possessing a distinctive 
history and peculiar characteristics. It lies west and south of 
the Wash, in Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire and 
Norfolk, and extends over more than 70 m. in length (Lincoln to 
Cambridge) and some 35 m. in maximum breadth (Stamford to 
Brandon in Suffolk), its area being considerably over half a 
million acres. Although low and’fiat, and seamed by innumerable 
water-courses, the entire region is not, as the Roman name of 
Metaris Aesiuarium would imply, a river estuary, hut a bay of the 
North Sea, silted up, of which the Wash is the last remaining 
portion. Hydrographically, the Fens embrace the lower parts 
of the drainage-basins of the rivers Witham, Welland, None 
and Great Ouse; and against these streams, as against the 
ocean, they are protected by earthen embankments, 10 to 15 ft. 
high. As a rule the drainage water is lifted off the Fens into 
the rivers by means of steam-pumps, formerly by windmills. 

General History .—According to fairly credible tradition, the 
first systematic attempt to drain the Fens was made by the 
Romans. They dug a catchwater drain (as the artificial fenland 
water-courses are called), the Caer or Car Dyke, from Lincoln to 
Ramsey (or, according to Stukeley, as far as Cambridge), along 
the western edge of the Fens, to carry off the precipitation of the 
higher districts which border the fenland, and constructed 
alongside the Welland and on the seashore earthen embankments, 
o’! which some 150 m. survive. Mr S. H. Miller is disposed to 
credit the native British inhabitants of the Fens with having 
executed certain of these works. The Romans also carried- 
causeways over the country. After their departure from 
Britain in the first half of the 5th century the Fens fell into 
neglect; and despite the preservation of the woodlands for the 
purposes of the chase by the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings, and the unsuccessful attempt which Richard de Rulos, 
chiunberlain of William the Conqueror, made to drain Deeping 
Fen, the fenland region became almost everywhere waterlogged, 
and relapsed to a great extent into a state of nature. In addition 
to this It was ravaged by serious inundations of the sea, for 
example, in the years 1178, 1248 (or 1250), 1288, 1322, 1335, 
1467, 1571. Yet the fenland was not altogether a wilderness of 
reed-grown marsh and watery swamp. At various spots, more 
particularly in the north and in the south, there existed islands ot 
firmer and higher ground, resting generally on the. boulder clayiytff 
the Glacial epochs and on the inter-Glacial gravels of the Palaeo¬ 
lithic age. In these isolated localities members of the monastic 

’ The word “ fen,” a general term for low marshy land or hog, is 
common to Teutonic lansruages, cf. Dutch ven or veen, Ger. Fenne, 
Fehn, Goth, fani, mud ; the Indo-European root is seen in Gr. 
mud,- I^t. palus, marsh. The word bog ” is from the Irisli or 
Gaelic bogach, formed from Celtic bog, soft, and meaning therefore 
soft, swampy ground. 
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orders (especially at a later date the Cistercians) began to settle 
aiter about the middle of the 7th century. At Medeshampstead 
(i.e. Peterborough), Ely, Crowland, Ramsey, Thorney, Spald¬ 
ing, Peakirk, Swineshead, Tattershall, Kirkstead, Bardney, 
Sempringham, Bourne and numerous other places, they made 
settlements and built churches, monasteries and abbeys. In 
spite of the incursions of the predatory Northmen and Danes in 
the 9th and loth centuries, and of the disturbances consequent 
upon the establishment of the Camp of Refuge by Herewarcl the 
Wake in the fens of the Isle of Ely in the nth century, these 
scattered outposts continued to shed rays of civilization across 
the lonely Fenland down to the dissolution of the monasteries in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Then they, too, were partly overtaken 
by the fate which befell the rest of the Fens ; and it was only in 
the end of the i8th and the beginning of the 19th century that the 
complete drainage and reclamation of the Fen region was finally 
effected. Attempts on a considerable scale were indeed made to 
reclaim them in the 17th century, and the work as a whole forms 
one of the must remarkable chapters of the industrial history of 
England. Thus, the reclamation of the Witham Fens was taken 
up by Sir Anthony Thomas, the earl of Lindsey, Sir William 
Killigrew, King Charles I., and others in 1631 and succeeding 
years ; and that of the Deeping or Welland Fens in 1638 by Sir 
W. Ayloff, Sir Anthony Thomas and other “ adventurers,” after 
one Thomas Lovell had ruined himself in a similar attempt in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The earl of Lindsey received 24,000 
acres for his work. Charles I., declaring himself the “ under¬ 
taker ” of the Holland Fen, claimed 8000 out of its 22,000 acres 
as his share. 

A larger work than these, however, was the drainage of the 
fens of the Nenc and the Great Ouse, comprehending the wide 
tract known as the Bedford level. This district took name from 
the agreement of Francis, earl of Bedford, the principal land¬ 
holder, and thirteen other adventurers, with Charles I. in 1634, to 
drain the level, op condition of receiving 95,000 acres of the 
reclaimed land. A partial attempt at drainage' had been made 
(1478-1490) by John Morton, when bishop of Ely, who constructed 
Morion's Learn, from Peterborough to the sea, to carry the 
waters of the Nene, but this also proved a failure. An act was 
passed, moreover, in 1602 for effecting its reclamation; and Lord 
Chief-Justice Popham (whose name is preserved in I’opham’s 
Eau, S.E. of Wisbech) and a company of Londoners began the 
work in 1605 ; but the first effectual attempt was that of 1634. 
The work was largely directed by the Dutch engineer Cornelius 
Vermuyden, who had begun work in the Fens in 1621, and was 
knighted in 1628. 

Three years after the agreement of the earl of Bedford and his 
partners with the king, after an outlay of £100,000 on the 
part of the company, the contract was annulled, on the fraudu¬ 
lent plea that the works were insufficient; and an offer was 
made by King Charles to undertake its completion on condition 
of receiving 57,000 acres in addition to the amount originally 
agreed on. This unjust attempt was frustrated by the breaking 
out of the civil war; and no further attempt at drainage was 
made until 1649, when the parliament reinstated the earl of 
Bedford’s successor in his father’s rights. After an additional 
outlay of £300,000, the adventurers received 95,000 acres of 
reclaimed land, according to the contract, which, however, fell 
far short of repaying the expense of the undertaking. In 1664 a 
royal charter was obtained to incorporate the company, which 
•Still exists, and carries on. the concern under a governor, 6 
bailiffs, 20 conservators, and a commonalty, each of whom must 
possess 100 acres of land in the level,and has a voice in the election 
of officers. The conservators must each possess not less than 280 
acres, the governor and bailiffs each 400 acres. The original 
adventurers had allotments of land according to their interest of 
tlie original 95,000 acres; but Charles II., on granting the 
charter, took care to secure to the crown a lot of 12,000 acres out 
of the 95,000, which, however, is held under the directors, 
whereas the allotments are not held in common, though subject 
to the laws of the corporation. The level was divided in 1697 mto 
three parts, called the North, Middle, and South Levels—the 
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second being separated from the others by the Nene and Old 
Bedford rivers. 

These attempts failed owing to the determined opposition of 
the native fenmen (“ stilt-wfdkers ”), whom the drainage and 
appropriation of the unenclosed fenlands would deprive of 
valuable and long-enjoyed rights of commonage, turbary (turf¬ 
cutting), fishing, fowling, &c. Oliver Cromwell is said to have put 
himself at their head and succeeded in stopping ail the operations. 
When he became Protector, however, he sanctioned Vermuyden’s 
plans, and Scottish prisoners token at Dunbar, and Dutch 
prisoners taken by Blake in his victory over Van Tromp, were 
employed as the workers. Vermuyden’s system, however, was 
exclusively Dutch ; and while perfectly suited to Holland it did 
not meet all the necessities of East Anglia. He confined his 
attention almost exclusively to the inland draining and embank¬ 
ments, and did not provide sufficient outlet for the waters them¬ 
selves into the sea. 

Holland and other Fens on the west side of the Witham were 
finally drained in 1767, although not without much rioting and 
lawlessness; and a striking account of the wonderful improve¬ 
ment^ effected by a generation later is recorded in Arthur Young’s 
General View of ike Agriculture of the County of Lincoln (London, 
1799). The East, West and Wildmore Fens on the east side of the 
Witham were drained in 1801-1807 by John Rennie, who carried 
off the precipitation which fell on the higher grounds by catch- 
water drains, on the principle of the Roman Car Dyke, and 
improved the outfall of the river, so that it might the more easily 
discharge the Fen water which flowed or was pumped into it. 
The Welland or Deeping Fens were drained in 1794, 1801, 1824, 
1837 and other years. Almost the only portion of the origin^ 
wild Fens now remaining is Wicken Fen, which lies east of the 
river Cam and south-east of the Isle of Ely. 

The Fen Rivers ,—The preservation of the Fens depends in an 
intimate and essential manner upon the preservation of the 
rivers, and especially of their banks. The Witham, known 
originally as the Grant Avon, also called the Lindis by Leyland 
(Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 41), and in Jean Ingelow’s High Tide on the 
Lincolnshire Coast, is some 80 m. long, and drains an area of 1079 
sq..m. It owes its present condition to engineering works carried 
out in the years 1762-1764, 1865, 1881, and e-specially in 1880- 
1^84. In 1500 the river was dammed immediately above Boston 
by a lar^e sluice, the effect of which was not only to hinder free 
navigation «p to Lincoln (to which city sea-going vessels used to 
penetrate in the 14th and 15th centuries), but also to choke the 
channel below Boston with sedimentary matter. The sluice, or 
rather a new structure made in 1764-1766, remains; but the 
river below Boston has been materially improved (iMo-1884), 
first by the construction of a new outfall, 3 m. in length, whereby 
the channel was not only straightened, but its current carried 
directly into deep water, without having to battle against the 
often shifting sandbanks of the Wash ; and secondly, by the 
deepening and regulatipn of the river-bed up to Boston. ’The 
Welland, which is about 70 m. long, and drains an area of 760 sq, 
m.-, was made to assume its present shape and direction in 1620, 
1638, 1650, 1794, and 1835 and following years. The most 
radical alteration took place in 1794, when a new outfall was 
made from the confluence of the Glen (30 m. long) to the Wash, a 
distance of nearly 3 m. The Nene, 90 m. long, and draining an 
area of some 1077 sq. m., was first regulated by Bishop Morton, 
and it was further improved in 1631, 1721, and esp)ecially, under 
plans by Rennie and 'Telford, in 1827-1830 and 1832. The work 
done from 1721 .onward consisted in straightening the lower 
reaches of the stream and in directing and deepening the outfalls 
The Ouse (q.v.) or Great Ouse, the largest of the fenland rivers, 
seems to have been deflected, at some unknown period, from a 
former channel connecting via the Old Croft river with the Nene, 
into the Little Ouse below Littleport; and the courses of the two 
streams are now linked together by an elaborate network of 
artificial drains, the results of the great engineering works 
carried out in the Bedford Level in the 17th century. ' ’The old 
channel, starting from Rarith, and known as the Old West river, 
carries only a small stream until, at a point above Ely, it joins the 
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Cwi. The salient featurea of'the plaiB exeeoted by Vermuyden 1 meres of Ramsey; Whittlesey (1S51-1S51), &e., dnaiwd and 
for the earl of Bedford in the years 163J-1653 were as foBows: brougM under cultivation. ’ A consid«n»te barge traffic is 
taking the (fivi^n of the area made in 1697-1698 into (i.) the mfliwtained on the Ouse below St Ives, on the Cam up to Cam- 
North Level, between the river Welland and the river Nene; (ii.> bridge, the Lark and Little Obse, and the network of nav^aWe 
the Middle Level, between the Nene and the Old Bedford river cuts between the New Bedford River and Peterborough. The 
(which was madte at this time, r.e. 1630I; and (ili.) the South Nene, though locked' up to Northampton, and connected from 
Level, from the Old Bedford river to the south-eastern border of that point with the Grand Junction canal, is practically unused 
the fenland. In the North Level the Welland was embanked, the above Wansford. and traffic is small except below Wisbech. 

New §6ttth Euu, Peakirk Drain, and Shire Drain made, and the' The ef¥ect of the drainage schemes has been to lower the level 
existing main drains deepened and regulated. In the Middle ofthefenlandsgenerally by some 18 in., owing to the shrinkage of 
Leyti the Nene was embanked from Peterboros^ to Guyhim, the peat consequent upon the extraction of so much of its 

contained water : and this again has tended, on the one 
hand, to diminish the speed and erosive power of the- 
fenland rivers, and, on the other, to choke up their 
respective outfalls with the sedimentary matters which 
they themselves sluggishly roll seawards. 

TAc Wash. —From this it win be plain that the Wash 
(q.v.) k being silted up by riverine detritus. The forma¬ 
tion of new dry land, known at first as “ marsh,” goes 
on, however, but slowly. During the centuries since 
the Romans are believrf to have constructed the sea- 
hanks which shut out the ocean, it is computed that 
an area of not more, tlmn 60,000 to 70,000 acres has 
been won from the Wash, embaiiked, drained and 
brought more or less under cultivation. The' greatest 
gain has been at the direct bead of the bay, between 
tlie Welland and the Great Ouse, where the average 
annual accretion is estimated at 10 to ii lineal feet. 
On the Lincolnshire coa,st, farther north, the average 
Minual gain has been, not quite 2 ft.; whilst on the 
opposite Norfolk coast it has been little more than 6 in. 
annually. On the whole; some 33,000 acres were enclosed 
in the 17th century, alxmt 19,000 acres during the i8th, 
and-about 10,000 acres during the 19th century. 

The first comprehensive scheme for regulating the 
outfall chatmels and controlling the currents of the 
Fen rivers seems to be that proposed by Nathaniel 
Klndcrley in 1751, His idea * was to link the Nene with 
the Ouse by means of a new cut to be made through the 
marshland; and guide the united stream through a 
further new cut “ under Wotten and Wolverton 
through the Marshes till over ag.iinst Inglesthorp or 
Snetsham, and there discharge itself immediately into 
the Deeps of Lyn Channel.” In a 'similar vroy the 
Witham, “ when it has received the Wcllhnd from 
Spalding,” was to he carried “ to some convenient place 
over against Wrangle of Friskney, where it may be dis¬ 
charged' into Boston Deeps.” This scheme was still 
further improved upon by Sir John' Rennie, who, in a 
report -which he dtew up in 1839, recommended th^ the 
outfalls of aD four rivers should be directed' by means 
of fascined channels into one common outfall; and that 
the land lying between them- should be enclosed as 
rapidly a.s it consolidated. By this means he esti¬ 
mated that 150,000 acres would be won to cultivation, 
also the Ouse from Eanth to Over, both places at'the south-'west But beyond' one or two abortive or half-hearted attempts, 
edge of the fenland; the New Bedford fiver^was^made from c.g. by the Lincolnshire Estuary Company in 1851, and in 
BtoitHto Denver, andthe northside of the• 01 ctB'edfopd‘^ive^a^d 1876 and subsequent years by the Norfolk Estuary Company, 
tbn>BOuth side of the New Bedford river were embanked, a long no serious effort has ever been made to execute either of these 
nanvw ‘''wash,” or ov^ow basin, being left between them; schemes. 

ssvemlJlajge feeding-drains were dug, including the Forty Fbot or Climate; —The annual mean temperature, as obswved at Boston, 

VbtBniydeti’lDrBin; the Sixteen Foot river, Bevill's river, and the in the period 1864-1885, is 48-7° F.; January, 36-5° ; July, 
Tdreivty Foot liyor ; and a new outfall was made for the NenCj 62-8*; and as observed at Wisbech, for the period 1861-1875, 
and; Denver sluice (t»'dam the old.circuitous Ouse) constructed. 49"i°. The average mean rainfall for the seventy-one yem* 
III the South Levels Sam’s Cut was dug and the- rivers were 1830-1900, at Boston,; was- 2*-9 in.; at Wisbech for the fifteen 
eAbai^edl Since' that) period the mouth* of the Oose has been years 1860-1875, 24-2 in., and for the fifteen years 1866-1880, 
above and'below'Kjng’s Lynn (1795-1821), a new- 26-7 in.; and at Maxey near Peterborough, 21 *7for the nine- 
sfa^ht'oM made betwm Ely and Littleport, the North Level teen years 1882-1900. Previous to' the drainage of the Ffens, 
Driihi'aad the Middle Ee'vel Drain constructed, and the ague, rheumatism, and' other ailments incidental to a damp 

"pon whlchf he. pweeded are set forth in hia * Set,forth in TAs Present Slate of the Navigation af the Towns of 
OnmirieMid»mg t)te Draining offto. ^reat Fermh (1642)'; reprinted ' Lyn, WisbeacJi, Spalding and Boston (?nd ed.,London, 1851), pp. 82 
Uh^liihn4-Notes-and.Queriesl^SgS),ppt t6^ sadii^, | B^i ' ® 
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diHWite were widely prevalent,- but at the present day the Fen 
cnuntty is as heedthy as the rest of Enj^jland ; indeed, there is 
reascm to believe thaJt it is-Bondttcivo to longevity. 

Historical Noiesi-^The eaarliBEt inhabitants of this region of 
whom we have record wcite' the British' tribes of the loeni con¬ 
federation'; the Romans, who subdued them, eallod them 
Coriceni or Coritani; In Saxon times tie inhabitants of the 
Ftens were known (e,g. to Bede) as Gyrvii,, and are described, as 
traversing the' country on stilts. Macaulay,, writing of the year 
idflO) to them the name of Breedings, amd describes them^ 
as “ a iialf-savage population . . . who: led an amphibious life, 
sometimes wading, sometimes rowing, from one islet of firm 
ground to another.” In the end of the iSth century those who. 
dwelt in- the remoter parts were 'toarcely more civilized, being, 
known to their neighbours by the expressive term of “ Slodgers.” 
These rude fen-dwellers have in all ages been animated by a 
tenaeious love of liberty. Boadicew, queen at the' Leant,, the 
worthy foe of the Romans; Herewani the Saxon, who defied 
William the Conqueror; Crom'WBll and his Ironsides, are rtipre- 
sentative of the' fenman’s spirit at ite host The £on pieasaaitry 
showed a stubborn- defence of their rights, not only when they 
resisted the encroachments and selfi^ appropriations of the 
“ adventureis ” in- the ly.th century, in the Bedford Level,, in 
Deeping Fen, and in-the Witham Fens, and. again in. the i8th 
oentury, when- Holland Fen was. finally enclosed, but also: in the 
Peasants’ Rising of 1-581, and in the Pilgrimage of Grace in the 
reign, of Henry VIII. So long as the Fens were unenclosed and 
thicldy studded with’immense “ forests ” of reeds, and innumer- 
aWe marshy pools and ‘‘ rows” (channels, connecting the. pools), 
they atoounded in wild fowl, being regularly frequented by various 
species of wild, duck and. geese,-garganies,,polchards, ^ovelers, 
teals, widgeons, peewits, terns, grebes; coots, water-hens, ■waten- 
rails, red-shanks, lapwings,.god-wits, whimbrels,.cranes, bitterns, 
herons, swans, ruffs and reeves. Vast number's of these were 
taken in decoys ‘ and sent to the. London markets. At the same 
time equally vast quantitie.s of tame geese wore reared, in the 
Fens, and driven by road to 'London to be killed at Michaelmas. 
Their down, feathers and quills (for pens) were also a considerable 
source of profit. The Fen waters, too, abounded in- fresh-water 
fish, cspecialiy pike, porch, bream, tench, rud, dace, roach, cols 
and sticklebnoks. The Witham, on whose banlts so many 
monasteries .stood, was particutoly famous for its pike; as 
were certain of the monastic waters in the southern piart of the 
Fens for their eels. The soil of the reclaimed Fens is of excep¬ 
tional fertility, being almost everywhere rich'in humus, which is 
capable not only of producing very heavy crops of wheat and 
other corn, but also of fattening live-stock with peculiar ease. 
Lincolnshire oxen were famous in Elizabeth’s time, and are 
specially singled out by Arthur Young,“ the breed being the 
shorthorn. Of the crops peculiar to the region it must suffice to 
mention the old British dye-plant wuad, w-hieh is still grown on a 
small scale in two or three peu-ishes immediately south of Boston ; 
hemp, which was extensivety grown in the 18th century, but is 
not now planted; and peppermint^ which is occasionally grown, 
f.g. at Deeping and Wisbech. In the second half of the 19th 
century the Fen country acquired a certain celebrity in thewKjrld 
of sport from the encouragement it gave to speed skating. 
Whenever practicable, championship and other racing meetings 
are held, chiefly at Littleport and Spalding. The little village 
of Welney, between Ely and Wisbech, has produced some of the 
most aotaide of the ty'pical Fen skataiSi e,g. “ Turkey ” Smart 
and “ Pish ” Smart. 

Apart from fragmentary ruins of the former monastic buildings 
of Crowland, Kirkstead and other places, the Fen country of 
LinccdnMnre (division of Holland) is especially remarkable for 
the size and beauty of its parish churches, mostly built of 
Banrnck rag from Northamptonshire. Moreover, in the posses- 

' For descriptions of these see Oldfield, Appendix, pp. 2-4, of 
A' Tapographicat and Historical Account of Wainflsst (lAmaon, iBjg) ; 
and Miller and Skertchly, The Finland, pp. 369-375. 

“ See De Foe's account in A Tour through the FasUrr Counties, 

* Gvimal View, pp. i74-i94-8nd 088-304. 


sion of such buildings as Ely cathedral and the parish ohuach 
of King’s L)jnn> other parts of the Fens must be considered 
only less rich in ecclesiastical architecture. Using these fine 
opportunities, the Fen folk have long cultivated the science 
of campanology. 

Dialect. —Owing to the comparative remoteness of their 
geographical situation, and the relatively late period at which 
tile Fens were definitely enclosed, the Penmen have preserved 
several, dialectal features of a distinctive character, not the least 
interesting being tlieir close kinship with the classical English 
of the present day. Professor E, E. Freenuui {Longman's 
Magaame, 1.875) reminded, modern Englishmen that it was a 
native of the Fens, “ a Bourne man, who gave the English 
language its present shape.” This was Robert Manning,, or 
Robert of. Bruline, who in or about 1505 wrote The HanHynge 
fiyrme. Tennyson’s dialect poems, The Northern Farmer^. &c., 
do not repr<xluce the pure Fen dialect^ but rather the dialect of 
the Wold district of mid Lincolnshire. 

AuTHoaiTits, — Sit William Dugdal<^ History of Imbanking and 
Draining (and ed., I.xaidon, 177a) ; W. Elstobb, A' Historical Account 
of the Great Level (Lynn, 1793) ; W. Chapman, Potts and Remarks 
relative to the WitHam and the Weltavd (feoatoii, 1800) ; S. Wblto, 
History and Drainage of the Great Level 0/ the Fens (2 vols,, London, 
182S and 1830) ; 1 '. Thoiftpsoji, Lhstory of Boston (Boston, 1856) ; 
Baldwin Latham, Papers on the Drainage of iJie Fens, read before the 
Society of Engineers, 3rd November 1862 ; N. and A. Goodman, 
Handbook of Fen Skating (London, 1S82); Mooro, otssedated 
ArcHitbislmul Societies' Reports anti Fnpers (1893); Fenletnd Notts 
andl Queries^, and Linealnshire Notes and Quetif'., passim ; W. H. 
Wheeler, A History of ike Fens of South LintolHskire. pp. 223 et seq. 
(2nd ed., Bo.ston, 1897). Vorions phuse.s oi Fen life, mostly of the 
post, are described in Charles Kingsley’s Heretsiard the Wahe (Cam¬ 
bridge; 18O6); Baring Gould’s Ckeap'-Jack Zita (l^jndon, 1893); 
ManviUe Dunn’s ZH'cA o' the Fens (London, 1887)-; and J. T, Bcailby’s 
A Daughter of the Fen (London, 1896). (J. T. BE.) 

FBKTOV,. 'SDWABD (d. ifio,?)* English navigator, son of 
Henry Fenton and brother of. Sir Geoffrey Fenton {q.v.), was a 
native of Nottinghamshire. In 1577. he sailed, in command of 
the “ Gabriel,” with Sir Martin Frobisher’s second expedition 
for the discovery of the north-west passage, and in the following 
year he took part as second in command in Frobisher’s third 
expedition, his ship being, the “ Judith.” He was then employed 
in Ireland for a time, Imt in 1582 he was put in charge of aa 
expedition which was to sail round the Cape of Good H-ope to the 
Molucca.s and China, his instructions being to obtain any know¬ 
ledge of the north-west passage that was possible without 
hindrance to his trade. On this unsuccessful voyage he got 
no farther than Brazil, and throughout he was engaged in 
quarrelling with his officers, and especially with his lieutenant, 
William Hawkins, the ncpliew of Sir John Hawkins, whom he had 
in irons when be arrived back in the Thames. In 1588 he Had 
command of the “ Mary Rose,” one of the ships of the fleet that 
was formed to oppose the Armada. He died fifteen years after¬ 
wards. 

FENTON, SLZJAH (1683-1730), English poet, was bom at 
Shelton near Newcasdo-under-Lyme, of an old Staffordshire 
family, on the a5th of May 1683. He graduated from Jespa 
College, Cambrid^,. in 1704, but was prevented by religious 
scruples from talong orders.. He accompanied the earl of Orrery 
to Handers a» private secretary, and on returning to England 
became assistant in a school at Headley, Surrey, being soon 
afterwards aj^ointed master of the free grammar school at 
SevenoalcB in .^nt. In 17.1c he resigned his appointment in the 
expectation of a place from Lord Bolingbroke, but was dis- 
appointedk He then became tutor to Lord Broghill, aon .of'.his 
pafron Orrery. Fenton is remembered as die coadjutor of 
Alexander Pope in his translation of the Odyssey. He was re¬ 
sponsible for the first, fourth, nineteenth and twentieth books, for 
which he received £300. He died at East Hampstead, Berkshire, 
on the 16th of July 1730. He was buried in the parish church, 
and his epitaph was ■written by Pope, 

Fenton also published Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany Poltms 
(1707); Miscellamous Poems (1717); Mariamrie, a tragedy (1723) ; 
an edition (1723) of Milton-’s ^ms, and one of WsDer (17295 ■vrtth 
elaborate notes. See W. W. Lioyd, Eiifah Fenton, kit PosffW smi 
Priwof*.(1894)1 
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FBRTON, SIR GBOFFRKY (e. 1539-1608), English writer and 

S ilitician, was the son of Henry P'enton, of Nottinghamshire. 

e was brother of Edward Fenton the navigator. He is said 
to have visited Spain and Italy in his youth; possibly he went 
to Paris in Sir Thomas Hoby’s train in 1566, for he was living 
there in 1567, when he wrote Certaine iragicaU discourses written 
oute of Frenehe and Latin. This book is a free translation of 
Francois de Belleforest’s French rendering of Matteo Bandello’s 
Novelle. Till 1579 Fenton continued his literary labours, 
publishing Monophylo in 1572, Golden epistles gathered out of 
Guevarae’s workes as other authors . . , 1575, and various re¬ 
ligious tracts of strong protestant tendencies. In 1579 appeared 
the Historie of Guicciardini, translated out of French by G. F. 
and dedicated to Elizabeth. Through Lord Burghley he ob¬ 
tained, in 1580, the post of secretary to the new lord deputy of 
Ireland, Lord Grey de Wilton, and thus became a fellow worker 
with the poet, Edmund Spenser. From this time Fenton 
abandoned literature and became a faithful if somewhat un- 
icrupulous servant of the crown. He was a bigoted protestant, 
longing to use the rack against “ the diabolical! secte of Rome,” 
and even advocating the assassination of the queen’s most 
dangerous subjects. He won Elizabeth’s confidence, and the 
hatred of all his fellow-workers, by keeping her informed of 
every one’s doings in Ireland. In 1587 Sir John Perrot arrested 
Fenton,* but the queen instantly ordered his release. Fenton 
ww knighted in 1589, and in 1590-1591 he was in London as 
commissioner on the impeachment of Perrot, Full of dislike 
of the Scots and of James VI. (which he did not scruple to utter), 
on the latter’s accession Fenton’s post of secretary was in danger, 
but Burghley exerted himself in his favour, and in 1604 it was 
confirmed to him for life, though he had to share it with Sir 
Richard Coke. Fenton died in Dublin on the 19th of October 
1608, and was buried in St Patrick’s cathedral. He married in 

J une 1585, Alice, daughter of Dr Robert Weston, formerly 
ird chanc^or of Ireland, and widow of Dr Hugh Brady, bishop 
of Meath, by whom he had two children,a son. Sir William Fenton, 
and a daughter, Catherine, who in 1603 married Richard Boyle, 
1st earl of Cork. 

Bibliography. —Harl, Soc. publications, vol. iv.. Visitation of 
Kottinghamshire, 1871 ; Roy, Hist. MSS. Cotnm. (particularly 
Hatfield collection); Calendar of State papers, Ireland (very full), 
domestic, Carew papers ; Lismore papers, ed. A. B. Crosart (1886- 
1888) : Certaine Iragicall Discourses, ed. R, L. Douglas (2 vols., 
1898), Tudor Tran-slation series, vols. xix., xx. (introd.), 

FKNTON, LAVINIA (1708-1760), English actress, was prob¬ 
ably the daughter of a naval lieutenant named Beswick, but 
ihe bore the name of her mother’s husband. Her first appear¬ 
ance was as Monimia in Otway’s Orphans, in 1726 at the Hay- 
taarket. She then joined the company of players at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where her success and beauty made her 
the toast of the beaux. It was in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, as Polly 
Peachum, that Miss Fenton made her greatest success. Her 
pictures were in great demand, verses were written«to her and 
Aooks published about her, and she was the most tolked-of person 
in London. Hogarth’s picture shows her in one of the scenes, 
with the duke of Bolton in a box. After appearing in several 
ertaedies, and then in numerous repetitions of the Beggar’s ffpera, 
shfe ran away with her lover Charles Paulet, 3rd duke of Bolton, 
8 man much older than herself, who, after the 'death of his wife 
in 1751, married her. Their three children all died young. The 
duchess survived her husband and died on the 24th of January 
1760. 

FENTON, a town of Staffordshire, England, on the North 
Staffordshire railway, adjoining the east side of Stoke-on-Trent, 
in which parliamentary and municipal borough it is included. 
Pop. (1891) 16,998; (1901) 22,742. The manufacture of earthen¬ 
ware common to the district (the Potteries) employs the bulk 
of the large industrial population. 

FENUGREEK, in botany, Trigonella Foenum-graecum (so 
called from the name given to it by the ancients, who used it as 
fodder for cattle), a member of a genus of leguminous herbs very 
similar in habit and in most of their characters to the species of 
the genus Medicago. The leaves are formed of three obovate 


leaflets, the middle one of which u stalked ; the flowers ore 
solitary, or in clusters of two or three, and have a campanulate, 
5-cleft calyx; and the pods are many-seeded, cylindrical or 
flattened, and straight or only slightly curved. The genus is 
widely diffused over the south of Europe, West and Central 
Asia, and the north of Africa, and is represented by several 
species in Australia. Fenugreek is indigenous to south-eastern 
Europe and western Asia, and is cultivated in the Mediterranean 
region, parts of central Europe, and in Morocco, and largely 
in Egypt and in India. It bears a sickle-shaped pod, containing 
from 10 to 20 seeds, from which 6 % of a fetid, fatty and bitter 
oil can be extracted by ether. In India the fresh plant is em¬ 
ployed as an esculent. The seed is an ingredient in curry 
powders, and is used for flavouring cattle foods. It was formerly 
much esteemed as a medicine, and is still in repute in veterinary 
practice. 

FENWICK, SIB JOHN (c. 1645-1697), English conspirator, 
was the eldest son of Sir William Fenwick, or Fenwicke, a 
member of an old Northumberland family. He entered the army, 
becoming major-general in 1688, but before this date he had been 
returned in succession to his father as one of the members of 
parliament for Northumberland, which county he represented 
from 1677 to 1687. He was a strong partisan of King James II., 
and in 1685 was one of the principal supporters of the act of 
attainder against the duke of Monmouth; but he remained in 
England when William III. ascended the throne three years 
later. He began at once to plot against the new king, for which 
he underwent a short imprisonment in 1689. Renewing his 
plots on his release, he publicly insulted Queen Mary in 1691, 
and it is practically certain that he was implicated in the schemes 
for assassinating William which came to light in 1695 and 1696. 
After the seizure of his fellow-conspirators, Robert Chamock 
and others, he remained in hiding until the imprudent conduct 
of his friends in attempting to induce one of the witnesses against 
him to leave the country led to his arrest in June in 1696. To 
save himself he offered to reveal all he knew about the Jacobite 
conspiracies; but his confession whs a farce, being confined to 
charges against some of the leading Whig noblemen, which were 
damaging, but not conclusive. By this time his friends had 
succeeded in removing one of the two witnesses, and in these 
circumstances it was thought that the charge of treason must 
fail. The government, however, overcame this difficulty by 
introducing a bill of attainder, which after a long and acrimonious 
discussion passed through both Houses of Parliament. His wife 
persevered in her attempts to save his life, but her efforts were 
fruitless, and Fenwick was beheaded in London on the 28th of 
January 1697, with the same formalities as were usually observed 
at the execution of a peer. By his wife, Mary (d. 1708), daughter 
of Charles Howard, ist earl of Carlisle, he had three sons and one 
daughter. Macaulay says that " of all the Jacobites, the most 
desperate characters not excepted, he (Fenwick) was the only 
one for whom William felt an intense personal aversion ” ; and 
it is interesting to note that Fenwick’s hatred of the king is said 
to date from the time when he was serving in Holland, and was 
reprimanded by William, then prince of Orange. 

FEOFFMENT, in English law, during the feudal period, the 
usual method of granting or conveying a freehold or fee. For the 
derivation of the word see Firr and Fee. The essential elements 
were livery of seisin (delivery of possession), which Oonsisted in 
formally giving to the feoffee on the land a clod or turf, or a 
growing twig, as a symbol of the transfer of the land, and words by 
the feoffor declaratory of his intent to deliver possession to the 
feoffee with a “ limitation ” of the estate intended to be trans¬ 
ferred. This was called livery in deed. Livery in law was made 
not on but in sight of this land, the feoffor saying to the 
“ I give you that land ; enter and take possession.” Livery in 
law, in order to pass the estate, had to be perfected by entry by 
the feoffee during the joint lives of himself and the feoffor. It 
was usual to evidence the feoffment by writing in a charter or 
deed of feoffment; but writing was not ■ essential until the 
Statute of Frauds; now, by the Real Property Act 1845, a 
conveyance of real property is void unless evidenced by deed, and 
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thus feoffments have been rendered unnecessaiy and superfluous. 
All corporeal hereditaments were by that act declared to be in 
grant as well as livery, i.e. they could be granted by deed without 
livery. A feoffment might be a tortious conveyance, i.e. if a 
person attempted to give to the feoffee a greater estate than he 
himself had in the land, he forfeited the estate of which he was 
seised. (See Conveyancing ; Real Property.) 

FERDINAND (Span. Fernando or Hernando; Ital. Ferdi- 
nando or Ferrante ; in 0 . H. Ger. Herinand, i.e. “ brave in the 
host,” from 0 . H. G. Heri, “ army,” A.S. here, Mod. Ger. Heer, and 
the Goth. nan]>jan, “ to dare ”), a name borne at various times by 
many European sovereigns and princes, the more important of 
whom are noticed below in the following order: emperors, kings 
of Naples, Portugal, Spain (Castile, Leon and Aragon) and the 
two Sicilies; then the grand duke of Tuscany, the prince of 
Bulgaria, the duke of Brunswick and the elector of Cologne. 

FERDINAND 1 . (1503-1564), Roman emperor, was bom at 
Alcali de Henares on the loth of March 1503, his father being 
Philip the Handsome, son of the emperor Maximilian I., and his 
mother Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and 
queen of Castile and Aragon. Philip died in 1506 and Ferdinand, 
educated in Spain, was regarded with especial favour by his 
maternal grandfather who wished to form a Spanish-ltalian 
kingdom for his namesake. This plan came to nothing, and the 
same fate attended a suggestion made after the death of Maxi¬ 
milian in 1519 that Ferdinand, and not his elder brother Charles, 
afterwards the emperor Charles V., should succeed to the imperial 
throne. Charles, however, secured the Empire and the whole of 
the lands of Maximilian and Ferdinand, while the younger 
brother was perforce content with a subordinate position. Yet 
some provision must be made for Ferdinand. In April 1521 the 
emperor granted to him the archduchies and duchies of upper 
and lower Austria, Carinthia, Styria and Camiola, adding soon 
afterwards the county of Tirol and the hereditary possessions of 
the Habsburgs in south-western Germany. About the same time 
the archduke was appointed to govern the duchy of W(irttembcrg, 
which had come into the possession of Charles V.; and in May 
1521 he was married at Linz to Anna (d. 1547), a daughter of 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, a union which had been 
arranged some years before by the emperor Maximilian. In 1521 
also he was made president of the council of regency {Rekks- 
regiment), appointed to govern Germany during the emperor’s 
absence, and the next five years were occupied with imperial 
business, in which he acted as his brother’s representative, and in 
the government of the Austrian lands. 

In Austria and the neighbouring duchies Ferdinand sought at 
first to suppress the reformers and their teaching, and this was 
possibly one reason why he had some difficulty in quelling 
risings in the districts under his rule after the Peasants’ War 
broke out in 1524. But a new field was soon opened for his 
ambition. In August 1526 his childless brother-in-law, Louis II., 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, was killed at the battle of 
Mohacs, and the archduke at once claimed both kingdoms, both 
by treaty and by right of his wife. Taking advantage of the 
divisions among his opponents, he was chosen king of Bohemia in 
October 1526, and crowned at Prague in the following February, 
but in Hungary he was less successful. John Zapolya, supported 
by the national party and .soon afterwards by the Turk.s, offered 
a sturdy resistance, and although Ferdinand was chosen king at 
Pressburg in December 1526, and after defeating Zapolya at 
Tokay was crowned at Stuhlweissenburg in November 1527, he 
was unable to take possession of the kingdom. The Bavarian 
Wittelsbachs, incensed at nut securing the Bohemian throne, were 
secretly intriguing with his Iocs; Ae French, after assisting 
spasmodically, m^e a fomml alliance with Turkey in 1535; and 
&polya was a very useful centre round which the enemies of the 
Habsburgs were not slow to gather. A truce made in 1533 was 
soon broken, and the war dragged on until 1538, when by the 
treaty of Grosswardein, Hungary was divid^ between the 
claimants. The kingly title was given to Zapolya, but Ferdinand 
was to follow him on the throne. Before this, in J anuary 15 31, he 
had been chosen kina of the Romaa'', or German king, at Cologne, 
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and his coronation took place a few days later at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He had thoroughly earned this honour by his loyalty to his 
brother, whcAn he had represented at several diets. In religious 
matters the king was now inclined, probably owing to the Turkish 
danger, to steer a middle course between ie contending parties, 
and in 1532 he agreed to the religious peace of Nuremberg, 
receiving in return from the Protestants some assistance for the 
war against the Turks. In 1534, however, his prestige suffered a 
severe rebuff. Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and his associates had 
succeeded in conquering Wiirttemberg on behalf of its exiled 
duke, Ulrich {q.v.), and, otherwise engaged, neither Charles nor 
Ferdinand could send much help to their lieutenants. They 
were consequently obliged to consent to the treaty of Cadan, 
made in June 1534, by which the German king recognized 
Ulrich as duke of Wurttemberg, on condition that he held his 
duchy under Austrian suzerainty. 

In Hungary the peace of 1538 was not permanent. When 
Zapolya died in July 1540 a powerful faction refused to admit 
the right of Ferdinand to succeed him, and put forward his young 
son John Sigismund as a candidate for the throne. The cause 
John Sigismund was espoused by the Turks and by Ferdinand’s 
other enemies, and, unable to get any serious assistance from the 
imperial diet, the king repeatedly sought to make peace with the 
sultan, but his envoys were haughtily repulsed. In 1544, 
however, a short truce was made, "niis was followed oth^ 
and in 1547 one was concluded for five years, but only on con¬ 
dition that Ferdinand paid tribute for the small part of Hungary 
which remained in his hands. The struggle, was renewed in 2551 
and was continued in the same desultory fashion until 1562, when 
a truce was made which lasted during the remainder of Ferdinand’s 
lifetime. During the war of the league of Schmalkalden in 1546 
and 1547 the king had taken the field primarily to protect 
Bohemia, and after the conclusion of the war he put down a 
rising in this country with some rigour. He appears during 
these years to have governed his lands with vigour and success, 
but in imperial politics he was merely the representative and 
spokesman of the emperor. About 1546, however, he began to 
take up a more independent position. Although Charles had 
crushed the league of Schmalkalden he had refused to restore 
Wurttemberg to Ferdinand; and he gave further .offence \ff 
seeking to secure the succession of his son Philip, afterwards king 
of Spain, to the imperial throne. Ferdinand naturally objected, 
but in 1551 his reluctant consent was obtained to the plan that, on 
, the proposed abdication of Charles, Philip should be chosen king 
■ of the Romans, and should succeed Ferdinand himself as emperor. 

I Subsequent events caused the scheme to be dropped, but it had s 
I somewhat unfortunate sequel for Charles, as during the short war 
! between the emperor and Maurice, elector of Saxony, in 155* 
Ferdinand’s attitude was rather that of a spectator and mediator 
than of a partisan. There seems, however, to be no truth in the 
suggestion that he acted treacherously towards his brother, and 
was in alliance with his foes. On behalf of Charles he negotiated 
the treaty of Passau with Maurice in 1552, and in 1555 after the 
conduct of imperial business had virtually been made over to him, 
and harmony had been restored between the brothers, he was 
responsible for the religious peace of Augsburg. Early in 1558 
Charles carried out his intention to abdicate the imperial throne, 
and on the 24th of March Ferdinand was crowned as his successor 
at Frankfort. Pope Paul IV. would not recognize the new 
emperor, but his successor Pius IV. did so in 1559 through the 
mediation of Philip of Spain. The emperor’s short reign was 
mainly spent in seeking to settle the religious differences di 
Germany, and in efforts to prosecute the Turkish war moK 
vigorously. His hopes at one time centred round the council of 
Trent which resuined its sittings in 1562, but he was unable to 
induce the Protestants to be represented. Although he held 
firmly to the Roman Catholic Church he sought to obtain 
tangible concessions to her opponents; but he refused _to 
conciliate the Protestants by abrogating the clause conceimnjg 
ecclesiastical reservation in the peace of Augsburg, and all his 
efforts to bring about reunion were futile. He did indeed secure 
the privilege of communion in both kmds from Pius IV. for the 
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Iri Bohemia and in various parts <A Germany, but the hearty 
support which he gave the Jesuits shows that he had no sympathy 
with Protestantism, and was ohly anwous to restore union in the 
■^urch. In Noveniher 1562 he obtained the election of his son 
■Maxiraifian as king of the Romans, and having arranged a 
partition Of his lands among his three surviving sons, died in 
Vienna on the 25th of July r564. His family had consisted Of 
six sons and nine daughters. 

Iri spite of constant and harassing engagements Ferdinand was 
fairly successful both as king and emperor. He sought to 
consoSdate his Austrian lands, reformed the monetary system in 
Germany, and reqrgartized the Aiilic council {Keichshvfrat). 
JvCss masterful but more popular than bis brother, whose 
character overshadows his own, he was just and tolerant, a good 
'Catholic and a conscientious ruler. 

See the article on Charles V. and the bibliography appended 
theiBto. Ajfio, UlJo<i, Vita del poltniissimo e c/trisliatiisMmo 
imptratora ^Jptrdniaiido primo (Vaiucc, 15^5); S. Sciiard, litiiome 
rerum in varii'i oelns partibus « cnnfirmatwnc Ferdinatidi 1 . (Basel, 
1574)-; 'F. B- von Bucholtz, Gesehichte de,r lieeierung Ferdinands 
^sErsten (Vienna, 1831-1^38 ); K.'Oberieitner, Osterreichs Finamen 
amd Ktiegswesm uiilcr Ferdimand J. .{Vioana, ifrs'jl: A. Retak, 
•Gteokicite der Jie^ruM Ferdinands I. in liuhmen (Prague, 18,78)3 
,E. Rosenthal, Die Behirdenorganisaiion Kaiser Ferdinands I. 
(Vienna, 1887) ; and W. Bauer, Die Anfdngo Ferdinands I. (Vienna, 
1907). 

f^DlNANDTI. (lyyfi-id^;), Roman emperor, was the eldest 
son of Oiarles, archduke of Styria (d. 1590), and bis wife Maria, 
daughter of Albert IV’., duTce of Bavaria, and a grandson of the 
emperor Ferdinand I. Born at Gratz on the (7th of July 1578, hr 
wastraitied by the Jesuits,finishing his education at the university 
of Ingdlstadt, and became the pattern prince of the counter- 
reformation. In 1596 he undertook the government of St3Tia, 
■Carintiliin and Carniola, and after a visit to Italy ibegan an 
organized attack on Protestantbm which under his father's rule 
bad made great pqgress in these archduchies ■; and -Although 
hampered by the inroads of the Turks, he showed bis indifference 
to the matenal welfare of bis dominions by compelliiig many of 
his'Protestant subjects to choose between exile and conversion, 
and by entirely suppressing Protestant worship. Tie was not, 
howeverj unmindful of the larger intere.st of his family, or of the 
Empire Which the Habsburgs regarded as bclongii^ to them b>' 
hereditary right. In 1606 he joined his kinsmen in recognizing 
his cousin Jfotthins as the head of the family in place of the 
lethargic Riuddlph'IL7 but he shrarik from any proceedings 
Whidh might lead to the deposition of the empieror, Whom he 
represent^ «t the diet of Regensburg in 1608 ; end his conduct 
wa.s somewhat ambiguous durmgthe subsequent quarrel between 
Rudotoh and Matthias. 

In me first decade of the 17th century the bouse of Habsbutg 
seemed overtaken by senile decay, and the -great inheritance of 
Ghartes V. and Ferdinand I. to be threatened with disintegration 
and collapse. The reigning emperor, Rudolph II., was inert and 
ditldless ; his surviving brothers, the archduke Mattjiias (after¬ 
wards emperor), Maximilian (i558-i6i8)and Albert(i559-i6sr'), 
all men of mature age, were also witbotrt direct heirs; the racial 
differences among its subjects were increased 'by their religious 
animosities; and it appeared probable that the numwous 
enemies of the Habsburgs'had only to wait a few years-and then to 
divide the spoil. In spite of the recent murder-of Henry IV. of 
France, this issue seemed still more likely when Matthias suc¬ 
ceeded Rudolph as emperor in 1612. The ‘Habsburgs, however, 
were not indifferent to the danger, and about 1615 it was agreed 
that Ferdinand, who already had two sons by his marriage with 
his cousin Maria Anna (d. i6t6), daughter of William V.,.duke of 
Bavaria, should'be the next emperor, and Should succeed Matthias 
inihe tflecti-ve kmgdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. The obstacles 
wdneh impeded the progress of the scheme were gradually over¬ 
come by the energy bf the artbdukc Massmilian. The elder 
ardhddkes renounced their rights in the succession 7 the clainw of 
JJdlip 'in. and the Spanish Habsburgs were bought off by a 

S omijie of Alsace; and the emperor consented to hk super- 
ssiprl in Hutjgary and BOhem'ia. In 1617 Ferdinand, who was 
'just concluding a war with Venice, was Obosen kingo^ BchenHa, 


and in t6r8 king eff Hungarybut his election as iGemum king, 
■or king of the Romans, .delayed owing to the anxiety of Melchior 
Klesl ‘{q.v.) to conciliate the protestant prinoes, had not been 
accomplished when Matthias died in Mardh 1619. Before this 
event, however, an'important movement had begun in Bohemia. 
Having been surprised into choosing a devoted RunnaniCatholic as 
their king, the Bohemian Protestants suddenly realized that their 
religious, and possibly their civil liberties, were seriously monaced, 
and deeds of aggression'on the part of Ferdinand's representatives 
showed that this was no idle fear. Gaining the upper hand they 
declared Ferdinand deposed, and elected the elector pailatine of 
the Rhine, Frederick V.,in his stead ; and the struggle between 
the rivals was the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. At the 
same time ■other difhoulties confronted Ferdinand, who had not 
yet secured the imperial throne. Bethlen Gabor, prince of 
Transylvania, invaded Hungary, while the Austrians rose and 
•joined the Bohemians ; but having seen his foes retoaat 'from 
Vienna, Ferdinand hurriod to Frankfort, where he was .chosen 
emperor on the i8th of August 1619. 

To deal with the elector palatine and his allies the now emperor 
allied himself with Maximilian 1 ., duke of Bavaria, and the 
Clathdlic League, who drove Frederick from Bohemia in 1620, 
while Ferdinand’s Spanish allies devastated the Palatinate. 
■Peace having been made with Bethlen Gabor in Deoember 1621, 
the first period of the war ended in a satisfactory fashion for the 
emperor, and he could turn his attention to completing the work 
of crushing ■|!he Protestants, which had already begun in his 
■archduchies and in Bohemia. In 1623 the Protestant clergy 
were expelled from Bohemia ; in 1624 all worship save that of 
the Roman Catholic church was forbidden ; and in 1-627 an order 
of banishment against all Protestants wa.s issued. A new icon- 
stitution made the kingdom hereditary in the house of Habsbiarg, 
gaveJarger powers to the sovereign, and aimed at destroying the 
nationality of the Bohemians. Similar measures in Austria 
led to a fresh rising which was put down by the aid of the 
Bavarians in 1627, and Ferdinand could fairly claim that in 
his hereditary lands 'Ut 'least he had rendered Protestantism 
innocuous. 

The renewal of the Thirty 'Vears' War in •i6ag .was caused 
mainly by the emperor’s vigorous championship -of the cause 
of the counter-reformation in northern and north-eastern 
Germany. Again the imperial forces were victorious, chiefly 
owing to the genius -of Wallenstein, who -raised and ’led an arm)- 
in this '.service, although the great scheme -of securing the 
southern cna.st of the Baltic for the Habsburgs was failed partly 
by the resistance of Stralsund. In March 1629 Ferduiand and 
his advisers feit themselves strong-enough to take the important 
step towards Which their policy in the Empire had been steadily 
■tending. Issuing the famous edict of restitution, the emperor 
ordered that all lands which had been secularized since 1552, the 
date Of the peace of Passau, should be re.stored to the -diurch, 
and prompt measures were taken to enforce this decree. Many 
and powerM interests were vitally affected by this proceeding, 
and the result was the outbreak of the. third period of the war, 
which was less favourable to the imperial -arms than the preced¬ 
ing ones. This comparative failure was due, in the iiiatial 
stages -of the campaign, to Ferdinand’s weakness in assenting 
in 1630 to the demand of Maximilian of,Bavaria that Wallen¬ 
stein should be deprived of his command, and also to the genius 
of 'Gustavus Adolphus ; and in its later stages to ihis -insistence 
on the second removal of Wallenstein, and to his complicity in 
the assassination -of the general. This deed was followed by the 
peace of Prague, concluded -in 1635, primarily -with John 
George I., elector of Saxony, but soon assented to by other 
princes ; and this treaty, which made extensive concessions Ao 
the Protestants, marks tlw definite failure of Ferdinand to iffuA 
Protestantism in the Empire, as he had already done in Austria 
■and Bohemia. It is noteworthy, however, that th* emperor 
■relfueed to allow the inhabitants of his hereditary dominions-'to 
share in the benefits of thepeace. During these ye^ Ferdmand 
had also been menaced by-the secret or open hostility of Franoe. 
A dispute over the duchies of -Mantua and Moi^irato was 
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■ended iiy the tiesty of Bmesca in <631, hut the influence of 
Fimnce was employed at >the imperial diete and elsewliere in 
thwarting the plans of Ferdinand and in weakening .the power 
of the Hafasbuigs. The last impertant act of the emperor was 
to secure the electionlOfihis son Ferdinand as king of the Romans. 
Aniattempt in T630 to attain this end had failed, but in December 
i6g6 the princes, meeting at R^nsburg, bestowed the coveted 
-dignity upon the younger Ferdinand. A few weeks afterwards, 
on the isth of February 1637, the emperor died -at Vienna, 
ledV'ing, in addition to the king of the Romans,, a son .Leopold 
William (1614-16621), bishop of Pa.ssau and Strasshiirg. Fer¬ 
dinand’s reign was bo occupied -with the Thirty Years’ War and 
the struggle w,tlb the .Protestants that lie had little time or 
inclination for other business. It is interesting to note, however, 
that tliis orthodox and Catholic emperor was constantly at 
variance with Pope Urban VIU. The quarrel was due princi¬ 
pally, but nut entirely, to events in Italy, where the pope sided 
with France in the dispute over the succession to Mantua and 
Monftnato. The successiQn question was settled, but the 
enmity remained ; Urban showing his hostility by preventing 
the election of the younger Ferdinsod as king of the Romans 
in 1630, and by turning a deaf ear to the eraperur’s repented 
re<qiieBtsfor assistance to prosecute the war against the heretics. 
Ferdinand’s character has neithBr individuality nor interest, 
hut he ruled the Kmpire during a critical and important period. 
Kind and generous to his dependents, his private life was simple 
.and bliraeless, but he was to a great extent under the influence 
of his confessors. 

Uibi,ioc:k*pht.— The chief aathoritics for Ferdinand’s life and 
reiga me F. C. Klieventillur, Annates Menitiiandei (Re(;Bn.sbtirg, 
1640 if)4i'>); F. van Huricr, Oeschichte Kaiser Ketdinands ]]. 
(Sehaffheasen., ifiso-iSsj); K’ovreefmndmt Kaiser Ferdinantls II. 
mil P. hecanus unit P, W. Lamnrmmm, i*Uted by B. DiiiWt (Vienna, 
184H tal.); and F. Stiove, in the Allgemeiue UtHtsebe Biographir, 
Band vi. (Leipzig, 1877). Sice also the elaborate bibliography in the 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. iv. (Cambridge, 190O). 

F£SDIHAKS 111. (i6s>8-1(557), Roman emperor, was the 
elder son of the emperor Ferdinand II., and wa.s born at Gratz 
on the 13111 of July 1608. Educated by the Jesuits, he was 
crowned king of Hungarj' in December 1625, and king of Bohemia 
two years later, and soon began to take part in imiierial business. 
Wallenstein, however, refused to allow him to hold a (ximmand 
in the imperial army ; and henceforward reckoned among his 
enemies, tiie young king was appointed the successor of the 
famous general when he was deposed in 1634; and as commander- 
in-chief of the imperial troops he was nominally responsible for 
the capture of Regensburg and Donauwbrth, and the defeat of 
the Swedes at Nordlingen. Having been elected king of the 
Romans, or German khig, at Regensburg in December 1636, 
Ferdinand became emperor on his father's death in the following 
February, and showed himself anxious to put an end to the 
Thirty Years’ War. He persuaded one or two princes to assent 
to the terms of the treaty of Prague; but a general peace was 
delayed by his reluctance to grant religious liberty to tlie 
Protestants, and by his anxiety to act in unison with Spain. 
In 1640 he had refused to entertain the idea of a general amnesty 
.suggested by the diet at Regensburg; but negotiations for 
peace were soon begun, and in 1648 the emperor assented to the 
treaty of Westphalia. This event belongs rather to the general 
history of Europe, but it is interesting to note tliat owing 
to Ferdinand’s insistence the Protestants in his hereditary 
dominions did not obtain religious liberty at this settlement. 
After 1648 the emperor was engaged in carrying out the terms 
of the treaty and ridding Germany of the foreign soldiery. In 
1656 he sent an ermy into Italy to assist Spain in her struggle 
witii France, and he had just concluded an iliance with Poland 
to check the aggressions of Giarles X. of Sweden when he died 
OB the 2jid of April 1657. Ferdinand was a scholarly And cul- 
toed tmin, an excellent linguist and a composer of music. 
Industrious and popular in public life, his private life was 
blameless; and although a strong Roman Catholic he was less 
fanatical than his father. Itis first wife was Maria Anna (d. 
1646), daughter of Philip 111 . of Spain, by whom he had three 


sons: Ferdinand, who was chosen king of the Ramans in 1653, 
and who diqd in the foHowipg year; Leopold, v^ho succeeded 
hgi father on the imperial throne, i and Charles Joseph (d. 1664), 
bishqp of Passau and Breslau, and grand-master of the Teutonic 
order. The enoperor's second wife was-his cousin Maria (d. 1649), 
daughter of the archduke Leopold ; and his third wife was 
Eleanora of Mantua (d. 1686). His musical works, together with 
those . 0/ the emperors Leopold 1 . and Joseph L, have been 
published by G. Adler (Vienna, 1892-1893^ 

Sse M. Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Retches uUter der Regieranf 
Ferdinands III. (Vienna, 186j-1866). 

'FESOINANQ I. (1793-1875), emperor of AnSWiay eldest son 
of FVancis I. and of Maria Theresa of Naples, ■wAs bean at Vienna 
on the 19th of April 1793. 1 " 1 ^*® boyhood he snflterdd -fiwn 
epileptic fits, and could therefore not receive a regular edudatsoti. 
As his health improved ■with his growth and with travel, be Ws 
not set aside from the succession. In 1830 his falher'c«iised'hiiBi 
to be crowned king of Hungary, a pure formality, which 
him no power, and was designed to avoid possible trouble in the 
future, f83i he was married to Anna, dauj^ter of Victor 
Emmanuel 1 . of Sardinia. The marriage was wrren. WTieh 
Francis I. died on the 2nd of March 1835, Ferdinand was recog¬ 
nized as hi,? successor. But his incapacity was so notorious that 
the conduct of affairs was entrusted to a council of state, oonsist- 
ing of Prince Mettemich {q.v.) with other mmisters, jjind twb 
archdukes, Louis and Francis Charles. They Composed the 
Siatfisconferenz, the ill-constructed and informal regency whkb 
led the Austrian dominions to the revolutionary outbreaks of 
1846-1849. (Sec ADsrRiA-Hi.mr.ARY.) The empe^, who was 
subject to fits of actual insanity, and in his lucid intervals was 
weak and confused in mind, was a political nullity. His personal 
amiability earned him the affectionate pity of his subjects, .and 
he became the hero of popular stories which did not tend to main- 
uin the dignity of the crown. It was commonly said that having 
taken refuge on a rainy day in a fiu'mhouse he was so-tempted 
by the smOt -of the dumplii^ wliich the farmer and bis family 
were eating for dinner, that ne insisted on bav'ing one. Ills 
doctor, who knew tliem to be indigestible, objected, and there¬ 
upon Ferdinand, in an imperial rage, made the uswer>— 
" Kaiser bin i’, und Knudel miiss i’ ” (1 am emperor, and 
win have the domplirg)—which has become a Viennese proverb. 
His popular name of Der 6 u 7 (gz(the good sort of man) expressed 
as much derision as affection. Ferdinand bad good taste for 
art and music. Some modification of the tight-muided nde of 
his lather was made by the Staatscomjdrem during his reign. In 
tlie {»esence of the revolutionary troubles, which hewn with 
agrarian riots in Galicia in 1846, and then spread over me whole 
empire, he was personally helpless. He was compelled to escape 
from the disorders of Vienna to Innsbruck on -the J7th of llay 
1848. He came back on the invitation of the diet on the lAth 
of August, but soon had to escape once more from the mob of 
students and 'workmen who were in poSsesskm of the -ci'ty. Ob 
the 2nd of December he abdicated at OlmUtz in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph. He lived under supereWiott by dOdtors 
and guardians at Prague till his death on the 29th of Jltte 
1 * 75 - 

See Krone.? von MsjrchTartd, GntndHss Her HsUfteithitehim 
Geschichte (Vienna, 1882), which cives an ample bibliosiwibhy ; 
Count F. Hartig, Genesis der RevotMion in Osterreich (Leipac, 
185a),—an enlarged English translation will be found in the 4ta 
volume of W. Coxe’s House 0/ Austria (London, t802). 

FRROlIfAMD 1 , (1423-1494), also called Don Fenante, king 
of Naples, the natural son of Alphonso V. of Aragon ahd I. of 
Sicily and Naples, was born in 1423. In accordance With'hb 
father’s will, he succeeded him on the throne of Naplei th 1458, 
but Pope C^ixtus III. declared the line of Aragon extinct and 
the kingdom a fief of the Church, But although hi 'died before 
he could make good bis claim (August 14^8), and the new Pope 
Pius II. recognized Ferdinand, John of AnjoU, profiting by the 
discontent Of the Neapolitan barons, decided to try to regain 
the throne conquered by his ancestors, and invaded Naples. 
Ferdinanil was severely defeated by the'AngCvins arid ihe Wbels 
at Samo in July 146b, but with the help of AlessaildR) .Sforta 
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uid of the Albanian chief, Skanderbeg, who chivalrously came 
to the aid of the prince whose father had aided him/he triumphed 
over his enemies, and by 1464 had re-established his authority 
in the kingdom. In 1478 he allied himself with Pope Sixtus IV. 
against Lorenzo de’ Medici, but the latter journeyed alone to 
Naples when he succeeded in negotiating an honourable peace 
with Ferdinand. In 1480 the Turks captured Otranto, and 
mass^ed the majority of the inhabitants, but in the following 
year it was retaken by his son Alphonso, duke of Calabria. His 
oppressive government led in 1485 to an attempt at revolt on 
the part of the nobles, led by Francesca Coppola and .Antonello 
Sanseverino and supported by Pope Innocent VIII.; the rising 
having been crushed, many of the nobles, notwithstanding 
Ferdinand’s promise of a general amnesty, were afterwards 
treacherously murdered at his express command. In 1493 
Charles VIII. of France was preparing to invade Italy for the 
conquest of Naples, and Ferdinand realized that this was a greater 
dan^r than any he had yet faced. With almost prophetic 
instinct he warned the Italian princes of the calamities in store 
for them, but his negotiations with Pope Alexander VI. and 
Ludovico il Moro, lord of Milan, having failed, he died in 
January 1494, worn out with anxiety. Ferdinand was gifted 
with great courage and real political ability, but his method of 
government was vicious and disastrous. His financial adminis¬ 
tration was based on oppressive and dishonest monopolies, and 
he was mercilessly severe and utterly treacherous towards his 
enemies. 

Authorities.— Codice Atagoneu, edited by F. Trinchera (Naples, 
1866-1874); P. Giannone, Istoria Civile del Ifegno di Napoli; 1 . 
Alvini, be testis regum Neapnl. ab Aragonia (Naples, 1588); S. de 
SUmondi, Histoire des rtpuhliques italiennes. vols. v. and vi. (Bru-s-sels, 
*838): P. Villari, Machiavelli, pp. 60-64 (Engl. transL, London, 1 Sgj); 
for the revolt of the nobles in 1485 see Camillo Porzio, La C ngiura 
dei Baroni (first published Rome, 1565; many subsequent editions), 
written in the Royalist interest (L. V.*) 

FERDINAND II. (1469-1496), king of Naples, was the grand¬ 
son of the preceding, and son of Alphonso II. Alphonso finding 
his tenure of the throne uncertain on account of the approaching 
invasion of Charles VIII. of France and the general dissatis¬ 
faction of his subjects, abdicated in his son’s favour in 1495, but 
notwithstanding this the treason of a party in Naples rendered 
it impossible to defend the city against the approach of 
Carles VIII. Ferdinand fled to Ischia ; but when the French 
king left Naples with most of his army, in consequence of the 
formation of an Italian league against him, he returned, defeated 
the French garrisons, and the Neapolitans, irritated by the 
conduct of their conquerors during the occupation of the city, 
received him back with enthusiasm; with the aid of the great 
Spanish general Gonzalo de Cordova he was able completely to 
rid his state of its invaders shortly before his death, which, 
occurred on the 7th of September 1496. 

For authorities see under Ferdinand I. of Naples; for the 
exploits of Gonzalo de Cordova see H. P. del Pulgar. Cr 6 tUca del 
gran capitauo dan Gontalo de Cordoba (new ed., Madrid, TB34). 

FERDINAND IV. (1751-1825), king of Naples (III. of Sicily, 
and 1 . of the Two Sicilies), third son of Don Carlos of Eourtxm, 
king of Naples and Sicily (afterwards Charles III. of Spam), 
was born in Naples on the izth of January 1751. When his 
father ascended the Spanish throne in 1759 Ferdinand, in accord¬ 
ance with the treaties forbidding the union of the two crowns, 
succeeded him as king of Naples, under a regency presided over 
by the Tuscan Bernardo Tanucci. The latter, an able, ambitious 
man, wishing to keep the government as much as possible in his 
own hands, purpa.../ly neglected the young king’s education, 
and eiKouraged him in his love of pleasure, his idleness and his 
excessive devotion to outdoor sports. Ferdinand grew up 
athletic, but ignorant, ill-bred, addicted to the lowest amuse¬ 
ments ; he delighted in the company of the Itmaroni (the most 
dwraded class of the Neapolitan people), whose dialect and 
habits he affected, and he even sold fish in the market, haraling 
over the price. 

His minority' ended in 1767, and his first act was the expulsion 
of the Jesuits. The following year he married Maria Carolina, 
daughter of the empress Mana Theresa. By the marriage con¬ 


tract the queen was to have a voice in the council of state aftei 
the birth of her first son, and she was not slow to avail hersell 
of this means of political influence. Beautiful, clever and 
proud, like her mother, but cruel and treacherous, her ambition 
was to raise the kingdom of Naples to the position of a great 
power; she soon came to exercise complete sway over her stupid 
and idle husband, and was the real ruler of the kingdom. Tanucci, 
who attempted to thwart her, was dismissed in 1777, and the 
Englishman Sir John Acton (1736), who in 1779 was appointed 
director of marine, succeeded in so completely winnmg'the 
favour of Maria Carolina, by supporting her in her scheme to 
free Naples from Spanish influence and securing a rapprochement 
with Austria and England, that he became practically and after¬ 
wards actually prime minister. Although not a mere grasping 
adventurer, he was largely responsible for reducing the internal 
administration of the country to an abominable system of 
espionage, corruption and cruelty. On the outbreak of the 
French Revolution the Neapolitan court was not hostile to the 
movement, and the queen even sympathized with the revolu¬ 
tionary ideas of the day. But v/hen the French monarchy was 
abolished and the royal pair beheaded, Ferdinand and Carolina 
were seized with a feeling c; fear and horror and joined the first 
coalition against France in 1793. Although peace was made 
with France in 1796, the demands of the French Directory, 
whose troops occupied Rome, alarmed the king once more, and 
at his wife’s instigation he took advantage of Napoleon’s absence 
in Egypt and of Nelson’s victories to go to war. He marched 
with his army against the French and entered Rome (29th of 
November), but on the defeat of some of his columns he hurried 
back to Naples, and on the approach of the French, fled on board 
Nelson’s ship the “ Vanguard ” to Sicily, leaving his capital in 
a state of anarchy. The French entered the city in spite of the 
fierce resistance of the lazzarnni, who were devoted to the king, 
and with the aid of the nobles and bourgeois established the 
: Parthenopaean Republic (January 1799). When a few weeks 
later the French troops were recalled to the north of Itali-, 
Ferdinand sent an expedition composed of Calabrians, brigands 
and gaol-birds, under Cardinal Ruffo, a man of real ability, 
great devotion to the king, and by no means so bad as he has 
been painted, to reconquer the mainland kingdom. Ruffo was 
completely successful, and reached Naples in May. His army 
and the lazzaroni committed nameles,s atrocities, which he 
honestly tried to prevent, and the Parthenopaean Republic 
collapsed. 

The savage punishment of the Neapolitan Republicans is 
dealt with in more detail under Naples, Nelson and CARACaOLo, 
but it is necessaiy to .say here that the king, and above all the 
queen, were particularly anxious that no mercy should be shown 
to the rebels, and Maria Carolina made use of Lady Hamilton, 
Nelson’s mistress, to induce him to execute her own spiteful 
vengeance. Her only excuse is that as a sifter of Marie Antoin¬ 
ette the very name of Republican or Jacobin filled her with 
loathing. The king returned to Naples soon afterwards, and 
ordered wholesale arrests and executions of 5uppo.scd Liberals, 
which continued until the French successes forced him to agree 
to a treaty in which amnesty for members of the French party 
was included. When war broke out between France and Austria 
in 1805, Ferdinand signed a treaty of neutrality with the former, 
but a few days later he allied himself with Austria and allowed 
an Anglo-Ru.ssian force to land at Naples. The French victory 
at Austerlitz enabled Napoleon to despatch an army to southern 
Italy. Ferdinand with his usual precipitation fled to Palermo 
(23rd of January 1806), followed soon after by his wife and son, 
and on the 14th of February the French again entered Naples. 
Napoleon declared that the Bourbon dynasty had forfeit^ the 
crown, and proclaimed his brother Joseph king of Naples and 
Sicily. But Ferdinand continued to reign over the latter king¬ 
dom under British protection. Parliamentary institutions of a 
feudal type had long existed in the island, and Lord William 
^ntinck (q.v.), the British minister, insisted on a reform of the. 
constitution on English and French lines. The king indeed 
practically abdicate his power, appointing his son Francis^ 
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regent, and the queen, at Bentinck’s instance, was exiled to 
Austria, where she died in 1814. 

Alter the fall of Napoleon, Joachim Murat, who had succeeded 
Joseph Bonaparte as king of Naples in 1808, was dethroned, and 
Ferdinand returned to Naples. By a secret treaty he had bound 
himself not to advance further in a constitutional direction than 
Austria should at any time approve ; but, though on the whole 
he acted in accordance with Metternich’s policy of preserving 
the status quo, and maintained with but slight change Murat’s 
laws and administrative system, he took advantage of the 
situation to abolish the Sicilian constitution, in violation of his 
oath, and to proclaim the union of the two states into the king¬ 
dom of the Two Sicilies (December nth, 1816). He was now 
completely subservient to Austria, an Austrian, Count Nugent, 
being even made commander-in-chief of the army ; and for four 
years he reigned as a despot, every tentative effort at the ex¬ 
pression of liberal opinion being ruthlessly suppressed. The 
result was an alarming spread of the influence and activity of 
the secret society of the Carbonari (?.».), which in time affected 
a large part of the army. In July i8jo a military revolt broke 
out under General Pepe, and Ferdinand was terrorized into 
subscribing a constitution on the model of the impracticable 
Spanish constitution of i8u. On the other hand, a revolt in 
Sicily, in favour of the recovery of its independence, was sup¬ 
pressed by Neapolitan troops. 

The success of the military revolution at Naples seriously 
alarmed the powers of the Holy Alliance, who feared that it 
might spread to other Italian states and so lead to that general 
European conflagration which it was their main preoccupation 
to avoid (see Europe : History). After long diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions, it was decided to hold a congress ad hoc at Troppau 
(October 1820). The main results of this congress were the issue 
of the famous Troppau Protocol, signed by Austria, Prussia 
and Russia only, and an invitation to King Ferdinand to attend 
the adjourned congress at lAibach (1821), an invitation of 
which Great Britain approved “ as implying negotiation ” (see 
Troppau, Laibach, Cortftresses of). At I^ibach Ferdinand 
played so sorr)^ a part as to provoke the contempt of those whose 
policy it was to re-establish him in absolute power. He had 
twice sworn, with gratuitous solemnity, to maintain the new 
constitution; but he was hardly out of Naples before he re¬ 
pudiated his oaths and, in letters addressed to all the sovereigns 
of Europe, declared his acts to have been null and void. An 
attitude so indecent threatened to defeat the very objects of the 
reactionary powers, and Gentz congratulated the congress that 
these sorry protests would be buried in the archives, offering 
at the some time to write for the king a dignified letter in which 
he should express his reluctance at having to violate his oaths 
in the face of irresistible force 1 But, under these circumstances, 
Mettemich had no difficulty in persuading the king to allow an 
Austrian army to march into Naples “ to restore order.” 

The campaign that followed did little credit either to the 
Austrians or the Neapolitans. The latter, commanded by 
General Pepe {q.v.), who made no attempt to defend the difficult 
defiles of the Abruzzi, were defeated, after a half-hearted struggle 
at Rieti (March 7th, 1821), and the Austrians entered Naples. 
The parliament was now dismissed, and Ferdinand inaugurated 
an era of savage persecution, supported by spies and informers, 
against the Liberals and Carbonari, the Austrian commandant 
in vain protesting against the savagery which his presence alone 
rendered possible. 

Ferdinand died on the 4th of January 1825. Few sovereigns 
have left behind so odious a memory. His whole career is one 
long record of perjury, vengeance and meanness, unredeemed by 
a single generous act, and his wife was a worthy helpmeet and 
actively co-operated in his tyraimy. 

Bibliography. — The standard auttiority on Ferdinand's reign is 
Pietro CoUetta’s Storia del Reatite di Napoli (and ed., Florence, 1848), 
which, although heavily written and not tree from party passion, 
is rabble and accurate; L. Conforti, Napoli ml /ypp (Naples, 1886) ; 
G. Pepe, Mtmorie (Paris, 1847), a moat valuable book; C. Aurlol, 
ta Franco, I'Angletorro, et Naptos (Paris, 1906); for the Sicilian 
period a^d the British occupation, G. Bianco, La Sicilia durante 


I'occupatione Inglese (Palermo, 1902), which contains many new 
documents of importance; Freiherr A. von Helfert has attempted 
the impossible task of whitewashing Queen Carolina in his Kdnigin 
Karolina von Ncapel und Sicilien (Vienna, 1878), and Maria Karolina 
von 0 »sterreich (Vienna, i!^4) ; he has also written a useful life of 
Fabrixio Hugo (Italian edit., Florence, itSj); for the Sicilian, 
revolution of itS20 see G. Bianco's La Rivolurione in Sicilia del iSjd 
(Florence, igoj), and M. Amari's Cariegqio (Turin, 1896). (L. V.*l 

FERDINAND I., king of Portugal (1345-1383), sometimes 
referred to as el Gentil (the Gentleman), son of Pedro I. of 
Portugal (who is not to be confounded with his .Spanish con- 
temjjorary Pedro the Cruel), succeeded his father in 1367. On 
the death of Pedro of Castile in 1369, Ferdinand, as great- 
grandson of Sancho IV. by the fem^e line, laid claim to the 
vacant throne, for which the kings of Aragon and Navarre, and 
afterwards the duke of Lancaster (married in 1370 to Constance, 
the eldest daughter of Pedro), also became competitors. Mean¬ 
while Henry of Trastamara, the brother (illegitimate) and con¬ 
queror of Pedro, had assumed the crown and taken the fielA 
After one or two indecisive campaigns, all parties were ready to 
accept the mediation of Pope Gregory XI. The conditions of ths 
treaty, ratified in 1371, included a marriage between Ferdinand 
and Leonora of Castile. But before the union could take place 
the former had become passionately attached to Leonora Teller, 
the wife of one of his own courtiers, and having procured a 
dissolution of her previous marriage, he lost no time ip making 
her his queen. This strange conduct, although it raised a serious 
insurrection in Portugal, did not at once result in a war with 
Henry; but the outward concord was soon disturbed by the 
intrigues of the duke of Lancaster, who prevailed on Ferdinand 
to enter into a secret treaty for the expulsion of Henry from his 
throne. The war which followed was unsuccessful; and peace 
was again made in 1373. Chi the death of Henry in 1379, the 
duke of Lancaster once more put forw'ard his claims, and again 
found an ally in Portugal; but, according to the Continental 
annalists, the English proved as offensive to their companions 
in arms as to their enemies in the field; and Ferdinand made 
a peace for himself at Badajoz in 1382, it being stipulated that 
Beatrix, the heiress of Ferdinand, should marry King John 
of Castile, and thus secure the ultimate union of the crowns. 
Ferdinand left no male issue when he died on the zsnd.of October 
I383,and the direct Burgundian line, which had been in possession 
of the throne since the days of Count Henry (about 1112), became 
extinct. The stipulations of the treaty of Badajoz were set 
aside, and John, grand-master of the order of Aviz, Ferdinand’s 
illegitimate brother, was proclaimed. This led to a war w’ ich 
lasted for several years. 

FERDINAND I., El Magno or “ the Great,” king of Castile 
{d. 1065), son of Sancho of Navarre, was put in possession of 
Castile in 1028, on the murder of the last count, as the heir of his 
mother Elvira, daughter of a previous count of Castile. He 
reigned with the title of king. He married Sancha, sister and 
heiress of Bermudo, king of Leon. In 1038 Bermudo was killed 
in battle with Ferdinand at Tamoron, and Ferdinand then took 
pxissession of Leon by right of his wife, and was recognized in 
Spain as emperor. The use of the title was resented by the 
emperor Henry IV. and by Pope Victor II. in 1055, as implying 
a claim to the headship of Christendom, and as a usurpation 
on the Holy Roman Empire. It did not, however, mean more 
than that Spain was independent of the Empire, and that the 
sovereign of Leon was the chief of the princes of the peninsula,! 
Although Ferdinand had grown in power by a fratricidal strife 
with Bermudo of Leon, and though at a later date he defeated 
and killed his brother Garcia of Navarre, he ranks high among 
the kings of Spain who have been counted religious. To a huge 
extent he may have owed his reputation to &e victories over 
the Mahommedans, with which he began the period of the great 
reconquest. But there can be no doubt that Ferdinand was 
profoundly pious. Towards the dose of his rdgn he sent a special 
embassy to Seville to bring back the body of &nta Justa. The 
then k^ of Seville, Motadhid, one of the small princes who 
had divided the caliphate of Cordova, was himself a sceptic and 
poisoner, ]ie gt^ in whoUsome awe of the power of the 
' . ■■ ?• $9 
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C^iristiaa king'. favoured the emb.\ssy in evwy way, and 
■wKen'the body of Santa Justa could not be found, .liclped tlx 
envoys who wore also raided by a vision seen by one of them in 
a • dream, to discover the body of Saint Isidore, which was 
reverently carried away to Leon. Ferdinand died on the feast 
of'Saint John the Evangelist, the 34th of June 1065, in Leon, 
with many manifestations of ardent piety—having laid asidfc 
lit crown and roval mantle, dressed in the frock of a-rtonk'and 
lying on a bier, covered wdth ashes, which was placed before the 
altar of the church of Saint Isidore. 

FBIlDINAMD n., king of ’Leon only (d. 1188), was the son 
of /dphonso VII. and of'Berenguela, of the house of the counts 
(if Barcelona. On the division of the kingdoms which had 
obeyed his father; he received Leon. His reign of thirty years 
tvas one of strife'marked liy no signal success or reverse. He 
had ' t contend'with his unruly nobles, several of whom he put 
to death. During the minority of his nephew Alphonso VIII. of 
Castile he' endeavoured to impose himself on the kingdom as 
regent. On the west he was in more or less constant strife with 
Portugal, which was in process of becoming an independent 
ktodom. His relations to the Portuguese house must have 
sufeed by his repudiation of his wife Urraca, daughter of 
Aiphonso I. of Portugal. Though he took the king of Portugal 
prisoner in 1180, he made no politieai use of Iiis success, lie 
extended his dominions southward in Estremadura at the ex¬ 
pense of the Moors. Ferdinand, wlio died in 1188, left the 
reputation of a good knight and hard fighter, but did ntot display 
political or organizing facility. 

nSRDINAtW'IIIl, El Santo or “the Saint,” king of Castile 
(1199-1252), son of Alphonso IX. of Leon, and of Berengaria, 
daughter of Alphonso '\HII. of Castile, ranks among the greatest 
of the Spanish kings. ITie marriage of'his parents, who were 
second cousins, was dissolved as unlawful by the pope, but_ the 
le'gilimacy of the children wa.s recognized. Till in’; he' lived 
with his father in Lebn. In that year the young king of Castile, 
Henry, was killed by accident. Berengaria sent for her son 
with such speed that her messenger reached Leon before the news 
of‘the death of the king of Castile, and when he came to her she 
renounced the crown in bis favour. Alphonso of Leon considered 
himself tricknd, and the young king had to begin his reign by a 
war against his father and a faction of the Castilian nobles. 
Ilis own ability and the remarkable capacity of his mother 
proved too much for the king of Leon and his Castilian allies. 
Ferdinand, who showed himself docile to the influence of Bcrcn- 
giria, so long as'.she lived, married the wife she found for him, 
Beatrice, daughter of the emperor Philip (of Hohenstaufen), and 
followed heradrice both in prosecuting the war against the Moors 
and in the steps which she took to secure His peaceful succession 
10 Leon on the death of his’father in 1231. After the-union of 
Castile' and Leon in that year he began the series of campaigns 
which ended by reducing the Mahoromedan dominions-in Spain' 
to Granada. Cordova felt in 1236, and Seville in liJjB; The 
idng of Granada did homage to Ferdinand,^ and undertook to 
attend the cortes when- summoned. The king was a severe 
persecutor of the Albigcnses, and Ins fonrral canonization \gas 
(tee, as much to his orthodoxy as to his crusading by Pope 
Qemertt X. in 1671. He revived the university first founded 
by his grandfather Alphonso Vlft., and placed -it nt ShlOmanca. 
By his second marriage with Joan (fl. 1270), daughter of'ffimon, 
of Dammartin, count of PontHico, by right of his' wife Marie, 
Ferdinand was the father of Eleanor; the wife of fidwtird 1 . of 
England. 

reRDlHA'MJ'IV., El Emplasad'n or “the Summoned,-’”king 
of Castile {di 1312), son of'Sancho El BWvo, and his-wife 
Mark de Mulina, is a figure of small note in'Danish History. 
Mis'strahge title is^gfven him in the chronicles'on’the strerlgth' - 
df'a storjf that he put tfrt»''brt)theTS of tlie namfeof Carvajal to 
death tyralinicaily, and' was given a tinfUj a plaaoj-by them in 
■Which w abfiwer for fiis crime iri' the next' world: But' the tala 
ik-ifht coitteinpdnlry, and is-an dbvious copy of the storyi told 
(F'Jacques’d* grand-unaater’of^the Templej and.Philippe 
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six. His minority was a time'ofiBDarcfay. He-owed his-eseapW' 
from the violence of competitors and nobles, partly to the tact 
and undaunted bravety. Of his mother Maria de Molhm, and 
partly to the loj^altj' of the citizens of Avila, who gave him. 
refuge within their walls. As a king he pn ved ungrateful to his 
motherj and weak as a ruler. He died suddenly in his tent at 
Jaen when preparing for a raid into the Moorish territory of 
Gianada, on the 7th of September 1313. 

FEBIMNAND I., king of Aragon (1373-1416), called “of 
Antequera,” was the son of John I. of Castile by his -wife Eleanor, 
daughter of the third marriage of Peter IV. of Aragon. His 
surname “ of Antequera ” was given him because he was besieg¬ 
ing that town, then in the hands of the Moors, when he was told 
that the cortes of'Aragon had elected him king in succession to his 
uncle Martin, the last male of the old line of Wilfred the Hairy< 
As infante of C^astile Ferdinand had played an honourable part. 
When Ills brother Henry IIL died at Toledo, in 1406, the cortes 
was sitting, and the nobles oSered to make him king in preference 
to his nephew John. Ferdinand refused to despoil his brother’s 
infant son, and even if he did not act on the moral ground he 
allegiri, his sagacity must ha-ve shown him that he would be at 
the mercy of the men who had chosen him in such circumstances. 
As co-regent of the kingdom with Catherine, vridow of Henry 11 I< 
and daughter of John of Gaunt by his marriage with Constance, 
daughter of Peter the Cruel and Maria de Padilla, Ferdmand 
proved a good ruler. He restrained the follies of Ills sister-in-law, 
and kept the realm quiet, by firm government, and by prosecuting 
the war with the Moors. As king of Aragon his short reign of 
two years left him little time to make his mark. Having been 
bred in Castile, where the royal authority was, at least in theory, 
absolute, he sho-wed himself impatient under the checks impost 
on him by the juerns, the chariored rights of Aragon and Cata¬ 
lonia. He particularly resented the oltstinacy of t he Barcelonese, 
who compelled the members of his household to pay municipal 
taxes. His most signal act as king was to aid in closing the 
Greet Schism in the Church by agreeing to the deposition of the 
antipope Benedict XIV., an Aragonese. He died at YguWda 
in Catalonia on the and of Apil 1416. 

FESOINAND V. of Castilo and Leon, and II. of Aragon 
(1452-1516), was the son of John I. of Aragon by his second 
marriage with Joanna Henriquez, of tlie family of the hereditary 
grand admirals of Castile, and was born at .Sos in Aragon on the 
lOth of March 1452. Under the name of “ the Catliulie ” and 
as the husband of Isabella, queen of Castile, he played a great 
part in Europe. His share in establishing the royal authority 
in all parts of Spain, in cxpdling the Moors from Granada, in the 
conquest of Navarre, in forwarding the voyages of Columbus, 
and in contending with France for the supremacy in Italy, is 
dealt with elsewhere (see Si’ain ; History}. In personal char¬ 
acter he,had none of the attractive quailities of his wife. It may 
fairly be said of Itim fitat he was purely a politician. His marri- - 
age in-1469 to his cousin Isabella of Castile was dictated by the 
desire to unite his o-wn claims, to the crown, us the head of the 
younger branch of the same family, with hers, in case Henry IV. 
should die childless. When the king died in 1474 he made on 
ungenerous attempt to procure his own proclamation as king 
without recognition of the rights of his wife. Isabella asserted 
her claims firmly, and at all times insisted on a voice in the 
government of Castile. But though Ferdinand had sought a 
selfish .political advantage at his wife’s expense, he was well aware 
of her ability and high character. Their married life was dignified 
and harmonious; for Ferdinand liad no common vices, and 
their views in government, were identical The king cared for 
nothing but dominion and political power. His character 
explains the most, ungracious acts of his life, such as his bree^!* 
of his promises to Columbus, his>dlstrust of Ximene^and of the. 
Great Captain. He had given, wide privileges to Columbus on 
the supposition that- the disGovercr. would reach.powerful king¬ 
doms. When islands- inhabited by feeble savages were dia- 
covered, Fferdinand-appreckttd'therisk that they migfat beoama 
the jbat of' a power too strong, tp. be controHbfij and'titek 
measunsrtaavertitha-dangeg;. He feared that Jiimkez . and'tFC' 
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Great Captain would become too independent, and watched 
them in the interest of the royal authority. Whether he ever 
boasted, as he is said to have boasted, that he had deceived 
iLouis XII. of France twelve times, is very doubtful; but it is 
certain that when Ferdinand made a treaty, or came to an 
understanding with any one, the contract was generally found 
to contain implied meanings favourable to himself which the 
other contracting party had not expected. The worst of his 
character was prominently shown after the death of Isabella 
in 1504. He endeavoured to lay hands on the regency of Castile 
in the name of his insane daughter Joanna, and without regard 
to the claims of her husband Philip of Habsburg. The hostility 
of the Castilian nobles, by whom he was disliked, baffled him 
for a time, but on Philip’s early death he reasserted his authority. 
His second marriage with Germaine of Foix in 1505 was appar¬ 
ently contracted in the hope that by securing an heir male he 
might punish his Plabsburg son-in-law. Aragon did not recog¬ 
nize the right of women to reign, and would have been detached 
together with Catalonia, Valencia and the Italian states if he 
had had a son. This was the only occasion on which Ferdinand 
allowed passion to obscure his political sense, and lead him into 
acts which tended to undo his work of national unification. As 
king of Aragon he abstained from inroads on the liberties of his 
subjects which might ha^’e provoked rebellion. A few acts of 
illegal violence arc recorded of him—as when he invited a notorious 
demagogue of Saragossa to visit him in the palace, and caused 
the man to be executed without form of trial. Once when presid¬ 
ing over the Aragonese cortes he found himself sitting in a 
thorough dr.wght and ordered the window to be shut, adding 
in a lower voice, “ If it is not against the fueros.” But liis ill-will 
did not go beyond such sneers. He was too'intent on building 
up a great slate to complicate his difficulties by internal troubles. 
His arrangement of the convention of Guadalupe, which ended 
the fierce Agrarian conflicts of Catalonia, was wise and profitable 
to the. country, though it was probably dictute.d mainly by a wish 
to weaken the landowners by taking away their feudal rights. 
Ferdinand died at Madrigalejo in Estremadura on the a3rd of 
Fcbruar>’ 1516. 

The lives of the ItinKS of this name before Ferdinand V. arc con¬ 
tained in the chroniolos, and in the A nates it A tafion of Zurita, and 
the History ol Spain by Mariana. Both deal at lenglli with the 
lilc of Ferdinand V. Bre.scott's History v/ the lietgn uf Ferdtn-and 
and Isabella, in any of its numerous editions, gives a full life of him 
with copious relerences to authorities. 

FERDINAWD VI., king of Spain (1713-1759), second son of 
Philip V., founder of the Bourbon dtmasty, by his first marriage 
with Marin Loui.sa of Savoy, was bom at Madrid on the 23rd 
of ,Septcmi>er 1713. His youth was depressed. His father’s 
second wife, Elizabeth Farnesc, was a managing woman, w'ho 
had no affection except for her own children, and who looked 
upon her stepson as an obstacle to their fortunes. The hypo¬ 
chondria of his father left Elizabeth mistres.s of the palace. 
Ferdinand was married in 1729 to Maria Magdalena Barbara, 
daughter of John V. of Portugal. The very homeh" looks of his 
wife were thought by obsen'ers to cause the prince a visible 
shock when he was first presented to her. Yet he became deeply 
attached to his wife, and proved in fact nearly as uxorious as his 
father, Ferdinand was by temperament melancholy, shy and 
distrustful of his own abilities. When complimented on his 
shooting, he replied, “ It would be hard if there were not some¬ 
thing I could do.” As king he followed a steady policy of neu¬ 
trality between France and England, and refused to be tempted 
by the offers of either into declaring war on the other. In hi.s 
life he was orderly and retiring, averse from taking decisions, 
though not incapable of acting firmly, as when he cut short the 
daaigerous intrigues of his able minister Ensenada by dismiss¬ 
ing and imprisoning Him; Shooting and music were his only 
pteasures, and he was the generous patron of the famous singer 
Farlnelli (?.»,), whose voice soothed his melancholy. The death 
of his wife Barbara;, who had been devoted'to him, arid who care¬ 
fully abstained from political intrigue, broke his heart. Between 
the date of her death in rjs^ and his own on the loth of August 
r7S9 he fell m+o a state of prostration in which he would not, 
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even dress, but wandered .unshaven, unwashed and in a night¬ 
gown about his park. Thte memoirs of the count of Feman 
Nunez give a shocking picture of his death-bed. 

A good account of the reign and character of F'erdinand VT. win 
be found'in vol, iv. of Coxe's ' Mtmoirs lof the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon (London, 141,5), See, also Vida de Cetrlos 1.1 J., by 
the count of Feman Nuflez, ed. M. Morel Fatio zind Don A, Paz y 
Melia {1898). ' 

FERDINAND'Vn., king of Spain (1784-1833), the eldest son 
of Charles IV., b'ng of Spain, and of his wife Maria Louisa of 
Parma, was bom at the palace of San Hdefonso near Balsain in 
the Somasierra hills, on the 14th of October 1784. The events 
with which he was connected were many, tragic and of the widest, 
European interest. In bis )'outh he occupied the painful position 
of an hdr apparent who was carefully excluded from all share in 
government by the jealousy of his parents, and the prevalence 
of a royal favourite. National discontent with a feeble govern¬ 
ment produced a revolution in 1808 by which he passed to the 
throne by the forced abdication of his father. Then he spent 
years as the prisoner of Napoleon, and returned in 1814 to find 
that while Spain was fighting for independence in his name a new 
world had been bom of foreign invasion and domestic revolution. 
He came back to a.ssert the ancient doctrine that the sovereign 
authority resided in his person only. Acting on this principle he 
ruled frivolously, and with a wanton indulgence of whims. In 
1820 his mismlc provoked a revolt, and he remained in hands 
of insurgents till he was released by foreign intervention in 1823, 
When free, he revenged himself with a ferocity which disgusted 
his allies. In his last years he prepared a change in the order of 
succession established by his dynasty in Spain, which angered 
a large part of the nation, and made a civil war inevitable.- 
We have to distinguish the part of Ferdinand VII. in all these 
transactions, in which other and better men were concerned. 
It can confidently be said to have been uniformly base. He had 
perhaps no right to complain that he was kept aloof from all 
.share in government while only heir apparent, for this was the 
traditional practice of his family. Btit as heir to the throne 
he had a right to resent the degradation of the crown he was to 
inherit, and the power of a favourite who was his mother's lover. 
If he had put himself at the head of a popular rising he would 
have been followed, and would have had a good excuse. His 
course wa.s to enter on dim intrigues at the instigation of his first 
wife, Maria Anfonietta of Naples. After her death in 1806 he 
was drawn into other intrigues bv flatterers, and, in October 
1S07, was arrested for the conspiracy of the Escorial. The 
conspiracy aimed at securing the help of the emperor Napoleon; 
When detected, Ferdinand betrayed his associates, and grovelled 
to his parents. When his father’s abdication was extorted by a 
popular riot at Aranjuez in March 1808, he ascended the throne— 
not to lead his people manfully, but to throw himself into the 
hands of Napoleon, in the fatuous hope that the emperor would 
support him. He was in his turn forced to make an abdication 
and imprisoned in France, while Spain, with the help of England, 
fought for its life. At Valanijay, where he was sent as a prisoner 
of state, he sank contentedly into vulgar vice, and did not scruple 
to applaud the French victories over the people who wre suffer¬ 
ing unutterable misery in his cause. \^en restored in Mkrch 
1814, on the fall of Napoleon, he had just cause to repudiate the 
impracticable constitution made by the cortes without his 
consent. He did so, and then- governed like an evil-disposed 
boy—indulging the merest animal passions, listening to a small' 
camarilla of low-born favourites, changing his ministers every 
three months, and acting on the impulse of whims which were- 
sometimes mere buffoonery, but' were at times lubricous, or 
ferocious. The autocratic powers of the Grand Alliance, though 
forced to support him as the representative of lepritimaey in'Spain, 
watched his proceedings with disgust and alarm. ‘"The king,” 
wrote Gentz to the hospodar Caradja on the ist of Decembw 
1814, “himself enters the houses of'His first'ministers, arrest* 
them, and hands them bvwfto their cruel'enemies-”,- andagain> 
on the 14th of January 1845, “The king has so debased'himself' 
that he has become no more than' the'leading police agent and' 
,g»olc» of hk country;” When at lairt the inevitable revolt'oamo- 
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in iSaohegroveUed to the insurgents as he had done to his parents, 
descending to the meanest submissions while fear was on him, 
then intriguing and, when detected, grovelling again. When at 
the beginning of iSjj, as a result of the congress of Verona, the 
French invaded Spain,’ “ invoking the God of St Louis, for the 
sake of preserving the throne of Spain to a descendant of Henry 
IV., and of reconciling that fine kingdom with Europe,” and in 
May the revolutionary party carried Ferdinand to Cadiz, he 
continued to make promises of amendment till he was free. 
Then, in violation of his oath to grant an amnesty, he revenged 
himself for three years of coercion by killing on a scale which 
revolted his “ rescuers,” and against which the duke of 
Angoulcme, powerless to interfere, protested by refusing the 
Spanish decorations offered him for his services. During his 
last years Ferdinand’s cnerg}- was abated. He no lunger changed 
ministers every few months as a sport, and he allowed some of 
them to conduct the current business of government. His habits 
of life were telling on him. He became torpid, bloated and 
horrible to look at. After his fourth marriage in 1829 with Maria 
Christina of Naples, he was persuaded by his wife to set aside 
the law of succession of Philip V., which gave a preference to all 
the males of the family in Spain over the females. His marriage 
had brought him only two daughters. When well, he consented 
to the change under the influence of his wife. When ill, he was 
terrified by priestly advisers, who were partisans of his brother 
Don Carlos. What his final decision was is perhaps doubtful. 
His wife was mistress by his death-bed, and she could put the 
words she chose into the mouth of a dead man—and could move 
the dead hand at her will. Ferdinand died on the 29th of Sep¬ 
tember 1833. It had been a frequent saying with the more zealous 
royalists of Spain that a king must be wiser than his ministers, 
for he was placed on the throne and directed by God. Since 
the reign of Ferdinand VII. no one has maintained this un¬ 
qualified version of the great doctrine of divine right. 

King Ferdinand VII. kept a diary during the troubled years 
1820-1823, which has been published by the count do Casa Valencia. 

FERDINAND 11. (1810-1859), king of the Two Sicilies, son of 
Francis L, was bom at Palermo on the 12th of January 1810. 
In hb early years he was credited with Liberal ideas and he was 
fairly popular, his free and easy manners having endeared him 
to the lazzarom. On succeeding his father in 1830, be published 
aa edict in which he promised to “ give his most anxious atten¬ 
tion to the impartial administration of Justice,” to reform the 
finances, and to “ use every effort to heal the wounds which had 
afflicted the kingdom for so many years ” ; but these promises 
seem to have been meant only to lull discontent to sleep, for 
although he did something for the economic development of 
the kingdom, the existing burden of taxation was only slightly 
fightened, corruption continued to flourbh in all departments 
of the administration, and an absolutism was finally established 
harsher than that of all his predecessors, and supported by even 
more extensive and arbitrary arrests. Ferdinand was naturally 
shrewd, but badly educated, grossly superstitious and possessed 
of inordinate self-esteem. Though he kept the machinery of 
hb kingdom fairly efficient, and was a patriot to the extent-of 
brooking no foreign interference, he made little account of the 
wishes or welfwe of hb subjects. In 1832 he married Cristina, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel 1 ., king of Sardinia, and shortly 
after her death in 1836 he took for a second wife Maria Theresa, 
daughter of archduke Charles of Austria. After his Austrian 
alli^ce the bonds of despotism were more closely tightened, and 
the increasing dbcontent of his subjects was manifested by 
various abortive attempts at insurrection ] in 1837 there was a 
rising in Sicily in consequence of the outbreak of cholera, and in 
1&43 the Young Italy ^iety tried to organize a general rising, 
which, however, only manifested itself in a series of isolated out¬ 
breaks. "nie expedition of the Bandiera broUiers {q.v.) in 1844, 
although it had no practical result, aroused great ill-feeling owing 
to the OTiel ynterjpmy^ssed on the rebels. In January 1848 
a rising in Sicily w|i||Hi^sal for revolutions all over Italy and 
i it was movement in Naples, and the king 
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granted a constitution which he swore to observe. A dispute, 
however, arose as to the nature of the oath which should be taken 
by the members of the chamber of deputies, and as neither the 
king nor the deputies would yield, serious disturbances broke 
out in the streets of Naples on the 15th of May ; so the king, 
making these an excuse for withdrawing his promise, dissolved 
the national parliament on the 13th of March 1849. lie retired 
to Gueta to confer with various deposed despots, and when the 
news of the Austrian victory at Novara (March 1849) reached 
him, he determined to return to a reactionary policy. Sicily, 
whence the Royalists had been expelled, was subjugated by 
General Filangieri (?.«'.), and the chief cities were bombarded, 
an expedient which won for Ferdinand the epithet of “ King 
Bomba.” During the last years of his reign espionage and 
arbitrary arrests prevented all serious manifestations of dis¬ 
content among his subjects. In 1851 the political prisoners of 
Naples were calculated by Mr Gladstone in his letters to Lord 
Aberdeen (1851) to number 15,000 (probably the real figure was 
nearer 40,000), and so great was the scandal created bv the pre¬ 
vailing reign of terror, and the abominable treatment’ to which 
the prisoners were subjected, that in 1856 France and England 
rnade diplomatic representations to induce the king to mitigate 
his rigour and proclaim a general amnesty, but without success. 
An attempt was made by a soldier to assassinate Ferdinand in 
185O. He died on the 22nd of May 1856, just after the declara¬ 
tion of war by France and Piedmont against Austria, which was 
to result in the collapse of his kingdom and his dynasty. He 
was bigoted, cruel, mean, treacherous, though not without a 
certain bonhomie ; the only excuse that can be made for him 
is that with his heredity and education a different result could 
scarcely be expected. 

See Correspondence respecting ike Affairs of Naples and Sicily, 
iS^S-iSqg, presented in both Houses of Parliament by Command of 
'■ Her Majesty, 4th May 1849; Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen, by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 1st cd., 1851 (an edition published 
in 1852 and the subsequent editions contaiii an Examination of the 
Official Reply of Ike Neapolitan Government ); N. N isco, Ferdiuandv II. 
ti suo regno (Naples, 1884) ; H. Remsen Wbitehouse, The Collapse of 
the Kingdom of Naples (New York, 1899); R. de Cesare, La Caduta 
d' un liegno, vnl. i. (Citti di Gastello, 1900), which contains a great 
deal of fresh information, but is badly arranged and not always 
reliable. (L, V,*) 

FERDINAND III. (1769-1824), grand duke of Tuscany, and 
archduke of Austria, second son of the emperor l..eopold II., 
was born on the 6th of May 1769. On his father becoming 
emperor in 1790, he succeeded him as grand duke of Tuscany. 
Ferdinand was one of the first sovereigns to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the French republic (1793); and although, a few 
months later, he was compelled by England and Russia to join 
the coalition against France, he concluded peace with that 
power in 1795, ^d by observing a strict neutrality saved his 
dominions from invasion by the French, except for a temporary 
occupation uf Livorno, till 1799, when he was compelled to vacate- 
his throne, and a provisional Republican government was estab¬ 
lished at Florence. Shortly afterwards the French arms suffered 
severe reverses in Italy, and Ferdinand was restored to bis 
territories; but in 1801, by the peace of Lun6ville, Tuscany 
W’as converted into the kingdom of Etruria, and he was again 
compelled to return to Vienna. In lieu of the sovereignty of 
Tuscany, he obtained in 1802 the electorship of Salzburg, which 
he exchanged by the peace of Pressburg in 1805 for that of Wiirz- 
burg. In 1806 he was admitted as grand duke of Wurzburg to the 
confederation of the Rhine. He was restored to the throne of 
Tuscany after the abdication of Napoleon in 1814 and was re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm by the people, but hod again to vacate 
his capital for a short time in 1815, when Murat proclaimed wa^ 
against Austria. The final overthrow of the French supretq^ 
at the battle of Waterloo secured him, however, in the un¬ 
disturbed possession of his grand duchy during the remainder 
of his life. The restoration in Tuscany was not accompanied by 
the reactionary excesses which characterized it elsewhere, and 
a l^ge part of the French legislation was retained. His 
prime minister was Count V. Fossombroni {q.v.). The mffd 
rule of Ferdinand, his solicitude for the welfare of his subjects. 
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his enlightened patronage of art and science, his encouragement 
of commerce, and his toleration render him an honourable ex¬ 
ception to the generality of Italian princes. At the same time 
his paternal despotism tended to emasculate the Tuscan char¬ 
acter. He died in June 1824, and was succeeded by his son 
Leopold II. (y.t'.). 

Bibliography. —A. von Reumont, Geschichte Toscanos (Gotha, 
1877): and " Federico Manfredini e la politica To.scana nei prinii 
anni di Ferdinando III.” (in the Archivio Storico Italiano, 1877) ; 
Emmer, Ershcrso^ Ferdinand 111 ., Grossherzog von Toskana (Salz- 
burR, 1871) ; C. Tivaroni, L' Italia durante il dominio francese, ii. 1-44. 
(Turin, l88g), and V Italia durante il dominio ausiriaco, ii. 1-18 
(Turin, 1893). See also under Fossombroni ; Vittorio ; and 
Capponi, Gino. 

FERDINAND, MAXIMILIAN KARL LEOPOLD MARIA, 

king of Bulgaria (1861- ), fifth and youngest son of Prince 

Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, was born on the 26th of 
February 1861. Great care was exercised in his education, and 
every encouragement given to the taste for natural history which 
he exhibited at an early age. In 1879 he travelled with hi.s 
brother Augustus to Brazil, and the results of their botanical 
observations were publishetl at Vienna, 1883-1888, under the 
title of Itinera Principum .S'. Coburgi. Having been appointed 
to a lieutenancy in the 2nd regiment of Austrian hussars, he 
was holding this rank when, by unanimous vote of the National 
Assembly, he was elected prince of Bulgaria, on the 7th of )uly 
1887, in succession to Prince .Alexander, who had abdicated on 
the 7th of September preceding. Me assumed the. government 
on the 14th of August 1S87, but Russia for a long time refused 
to acknowledge the election, and he was accordingly exposed to 
frequent military conspiracies, due to the influence or attitude 
of that power. The firmness and vigour with which he met all 
attempts at revolution were at length rewarded, and his election 
was confirmed in March 1896 by the Porte and the great powers. 
On the 20th of April 1893 he married Marie Louise de Bourbon 
(d. 1899), eldest daughter of Duke Robert of Parma, and in Ma)' 
following the Grand Snhranye confirmed the title of Royal High¬ 
ness to the prince and his heir. The prince adhered to the 
Roman Catholic faith, but his son and heir, the young Prince 
Boris, was received into the Orthodox Greek Church on the 
14th of February 1896. Prince Boris, to whom the tsar 
Nicholas III. became godfather, accompanied his father to 
Russia in 1S98, when Prince Ferdinand visited St Petersburg 
and Moscow, and still further strengthened the bond already 
existing between Russia and Bulgaria. In 1908 Ferdinand 
married Eleanor (b. i860), a princess of the house of Reuss. 
Later in the year, in connexion with the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the crisis with Turkey, he proclaimed 
the independence of Bulgaria, and took the title of king or tsar. 
(.See Bulgaria, and Europe : History.) 

FERDINAND, duke of Brunswick (1721-1792), Prussian 
general field marshal, was the fourth son of Ferdinand Albert, 
duke of Brunswick, and was born at Wolfenbiittel on the 12th 
of January 1721. He was carefully educated with a view to a 
military career, and in his twentieth year he was made chief of a 
newly-raised Brunswick regiment in the Prussian service. He 
was present in the battles of Mollwitz and Chotusitz. In suc¬ 
cession to Margrave Wilhelm of Brandenburg, killed at Prague 
(1744), Ferdinand received the command of Frederick the 
Great’s Leihgarde battalion, and at Sohr (1745) he distinguished 
himself so greatly at the head of hi.s brigade that Frederick 
wrote of him, “ le Prince Ferdinand s’est surpass^." The height 
which he captured was defended by his brother Ludwig as an 
officer of the Austrian .service, and another brother of Duke 
Ferdinand was killed by his side in the charge. During the ten 
years’ peace he was in the closest touch with the military work 
of Frederick the Great, who supervised the instruction of the 
guard battalion, and sought to make it a model of the whole 
Prussian aimy. Ferdinand was, moreover, one of the most 
intimate friends of the king, and thus he was peculiarly fitted 
for the tasks which afterwards fell to his lot. In this time he 
became successively major-general and lieutenant-general. In 
the first campaign of the Seven Years’ War Ferdinand com¬ 


manded one of the Prussian columns which converged upon 
Dresden, and in the operations which led up to the surrender of 
the Saxon army at Pima (i 75 ^)> at tlie battle of Lobositz, 
he led the right wing of the Prussian infantry. In 1757 he was 
pre.sent, and distinguished himself, at Prague, and he served also 
in the campaign of Rossbach. Shortly after this he was ap¬ 
pointed to command the allied forces which were being organized 
for the war in western Germany. He found this army dejected 
by a reverse and a capitulation, yet within a week of his taking 
up the command he assumed the offensive, and thus began the 
career of victory which made his European reputation as a 
soldier. His conduct of the five campaigns which followed (see 
Seven Years’ War) was naturaEy influenced by the teachings 
of Frederick, whose pupil the duke had been for so many years. 
Ferdinand, indeed, approximated more closely to Frederick in 
his method of making war than any other general of the time. 
Yet his task was in many respects far more difficult than that of 
the king. Frederick was the absolute master of his own homo¬ 
geneous army, Ferdinand merely the commander of a group of 
contingent, and answerable to several princes for the troops 
placed under his control. The French were by no means despi¬ 
cable opponents in the field, and their leaders, if not of the first 
grade, were cool and experienced veterans. In 1758 he fought 
and won the battle of C’refeld, several marches'beyond the 
Rhine, but so advanced a position he could not welt maintain, 
and he fell hack to the Lippe. He resumed a bold ofliensive in 
^ 759 t only to be repulsed at Bergen (near Frankfort-on-Main). 
On the i.st of August of this year Ferdinand won the brilliant 
victory of Minden (f.v.). Vcllinghausen, Wilhelmsthal, War¬ 
burg ,and other victories attested the increasing power of Ferdi¬ 
nand in the following campaigns, and Frederick, hard pressed in 
the eastern theatre of war, owed much of his success in an almost 
hopeless task to the continued pressure exerted by Ferdinand in 
the west. In promoting him to be a field marshal (Novcmljcr 
1758) Frederick acknowledged his debt in the words, “Jen’ai 
fait que ce que je dois, mon cher Ferdinand.” After Minden, 
King George 11 . gave the duke the order of the Garter, and the 
thanks of the British parliament were voted on the same occasion 
to the ‘‘ Victor of Minden.” After the war he was honoured by 
other sovereigns, and he received the rank of field marshal and 
a regiment from the Austrians. During the War of American 
Independence there was a suggestion, which came to nothing, of 
offering him the command of the British forces. He exerted 
himself to compensate those who had suffered by the Seven 
Ycars’ War, devoting to this purpose most of the small income he 
received from his various offices and the rewards given to him 
by the allied princes. The estrangement of E'rederick and 
Ferdinand in 1766 led to the duke’s retirement from Prussian 
service, but there was no op^ breach between the old friends, 
and Ferdinand visited the king in 1772, 1777, 1779 and 1782. 
After 1766 he passed the remainder of his life at his castle of 
Veschelde, where he occupied himself in building and other im¬ 
provements, and became a piatron of learning and art, and a 
great benefactor of the poor. He died on the 3rd of July 1792. 
The merits, civil and military, of the prince were recognized by 
memorials not only in Prussia and Hanover, but also in Denmark, 
the states of western Germany and England. The Prussian 
memorials include an equestrian statue at Berlin (1863). 

See E. v. I. Knesebeck, Ferdinand, Herzog von Braunschweig und 
Luneburg, wt'ihrend des Siebenjdhrigen Kriegs {2 vols., Hanover, 
1857-1838) ; Ton Westphalen, Geschichte der Feldziige des Herzogs 
Ferdinands von Braunschweig-LUneburg (5 vols., Berlin, 1859-1872) ; 
V. d. Osten, Tagebuch desHerzogl. Gen. Ad/ulanten v. Reden (Hamburg, 
1805) ; V. Schafer, Vie militaire du marichal Prince Ferdinand 
(Magdeburg, 1796 ; Nuremberg, 1798); also the CEuvres of Frederick 
the Great, passim, and authorities for the Seven Years’ War. 

FERDINAND (1577-1650), elector and archbishop of Cologne, 
son of William V., duke of Bavaria, was bom on the 7th of 
October 1577. Intended for the church, he was educated by the 
Jesuits at the university of Ingolstadt, and in 1595 became 
coadjutor archbishop of Cologne. He became elector and arch¬ 
bishop in i6i 2 on the death of his uncle Ernest, whom he also 
succeeded as bishop of Li^e, Munster and Hildesheim. He 





‘tttietjVanTed resolutely ^iroot out heresy inuthle lamds urlderthis 
'rvlle, and favoured ithe‘teaching of the Jesuiteiin'every possible 

• '#ay. He supported '^e teague. founded bjr his brother 'Maxi- 
’nfiKan I.,‘duke o(f liavaria, and wished’to involve the leaguers 
in a general attack on the Proteslartts of north Germany. The 
■cool political'Sagacity of'the duke formed a sharp contrast to 
the impetuosity of the archbishop,'and'he refused to accede to 
his brother's wish; but, in'spite'Of these'temporary differences, 
Ferdinand -simt troops and money to the assistance of the league 
When the Thirty Veatrs’ War broke out in 11619. The electors 
alliance with the Spaniards secured his territories to a great 
extent from the depredations of the war until the arrival of 
the Swedes in Germany in 1630, when the exten.sion of the area 
of the struggle to the neighbourhood of Cologne induced him 
to enter into negotiations for peace. Nothing came of those 
attempts until 1647, when he joined his brother Maximilian in 

' concluding an armistice with France and Sweden at Ulra. The 
elector's later years were marked by a conflict with the citizens 
of ILidge ; and when the [leace of Westphalia freed him from his 
enemies, he was able to crush the citizens and deprive them of 
'Utatiy privilege.s. Ferdinand, who had held the bishopric of 
’■Paderbom .since r6i8, died at Amsberg on the 13th of September 
1650, ami wa,s buried in the cathedral at Cologne. 

See L. Ennen, Frankmirh und dtr Nicderrhein ndsr Geschichte von 
Stadt und^ursi^t Kdin seitdamjojdhngenJ(neffefIias\d i. (Cologne, 
1833-1856). 

FEBBNTnro (anc. Ferentinum, to be distinguished from 
Ferentum or Ferentinum in F.truria), a town and episcopal see 
of Italy, in the province of Rome, from which it is 48 m. 
'E.S.E. by rail, Pop. (igor) 7957 (town), 13,279 (commune). It 
is picturesquely situated on a hill 1290 ft. above sea-level, and 
still possesses considerable remains of ancient fortifications. 
The lower portion •of the outer walls, which probably did not 
stand free,'IB built of roughly hewn blocks of.a limestone which 
naturally splits into horizontal'layers; above this in places is 
walltn^ of rectangular blocks of tufa. Two gates, the Porta 
Sangumaria (with an arch with tufa voussoirs), and the Porta 
S. Maria, a double gate constructed entirely of rectangular blocks 

• of tufa,‘are preserved. Outside this gate is the tomb of A. 
Qumetilius Priscus, a citizen of Ferentinum, with a long inscrip- 
’tion cut in the rock. See Th. Mommsen uhCorp. Imcrip. Lal.’x. 
‘•{Berlin, rSS^), No. 5853. 

The highest part of the town, the acropolis, is fortified aUo ; 
it has massive retaining walls similar to those of the lower town. 
At the easteirn corner, under the present episcopal palace, tlie 
construction is somewhat more careful. A projecting rectan- 
' gular -terrace has been erected, supported by walls of quadri¬ 
lateral blocks of limestone arranged ahnost 'horizontally ; while 
upon the level thus formed a building of rectangular blocks of 
local travertine \was raised. The projecting :cornice of this 
building'bears two inscriptions of Hie period of Sullagrecording 
its construction by two censors (local officials); and in the in¬ 
terior, which contains several chambers, there is an inscription, 
of the some censors over one of the doors, and another over a 
smaller external side door. The windows lighting these chambers 
come immediately above the comice, and the wall continues 
above them again. The whole of this construction probably 
belongs to one period (Mommsen, op. cit. No. 5837 seq.). The 
cathedral occupies a part of the level top of the ancient acropolis ; 
it was reconstructed on the site of an older church in i09C)-iii8 ; 
the interior was modernized in 1693, but was restored to its 
original form in 1902. It contains.a fine canopy in the “ Cosma- 
tesque ” style (see Rdazione dei kmri eseguiU doll' ufirio tecnico 
per la ctmservazione dei momimenti di Roma e provineia, Rome, 
1903J *75 seq.). The Gothic church of S. Maria M: ggiorc, in the 
lower town (i3th-r.'fth century), has a-very (fine exterior; the 
interior, the plan of which is a perfect rectangle, has been .spoilt 
by restoration. There are several other Gothic churches in the 
town. 

Ferentinum ■was “the chief town of the Hemici; it was captured 
from .them by tire Romans in 364 b.c. and took no part in the 
rising of 306 b.c. The inhabitants became 'Roman citizens after 


i95.s,'a,i«nd’ the place later'became a'zMMtig'pium. .It Hay just 
.above the Via. Latina arid, .being a - strong ipiace, served for .the 
(detention of liQStages. Horace. praises'its-iquietnetSj.andit does 
mot appear muchiin'later ihistory.. (X, As.) 

See furU.er lAsbhy., Rom. jcxiv. (2909). 

FERENTUM, or Ferentinum, an ancient town of 'Etruria, 
about 6,n). Njuf Viterbo (Ih. ancient name of which is unknown) 
and 3jim. E. of the Via Cassia. .It was the birthphae (32 A.D.).of 
the emperor Otho, was destroyed'in the 11th century, and is mow 
entirely deserted, though it retains its ancient name. It occupied 
a ridge running from east to west, with deep ravines on tiuee 
sides. There'are some'remains of the city walls, and.of various 
Roman .structures, but the most important ruin is that of-the 
■theatre, ilhe stage froatis .slill.iitanding; 'it isqiiorced by'Seven 
openings with flat arches, and shows traces of recon,structio(n. 
The necropolis was on the bill called Talone on tho.north-east. 

5we G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1SS3), 
1.136; Notizie degli seavi,,igoo,.HOI; 1902,84; 1905,31. 

FBRETfBBy' (from Lat. ferctrum, a bier, from ferre, to bear), 
in architecture, the enclosure or chapel within which the 
“feretcr” shrine, or .tomb (as in Henry VH.’s chapel), was 
placed. 

IRRGHANA, or Fergana, a.province of Russian Turkestan, 
formed in 1876 out of the former khanate of Khokand. It is 
t bounded l>y the provinces of Syr-darya on the N. and N.W., 
Samarkand on tlie W,, and Semiryechensk on the N.E., by 
■ Chinese Turkestan (Kashgaria) on the E., and by Bokhara and 
Afghanistan on the S. Its southern limits, on the .Pamirs, were 
fixed by an Anglo-Rus-sinn commission in 188!;, from Zor-kul 
(Victoria Lake) to the Chinese frontier; and Shignan, Roshan 
and Wakhan were 'assigned to Bokhara in exchange for part of 
Darvaz (on the left bank of the Panj), which was given to 
Afghanistan. The area amounts to .some 53,000 sq. m., of which 
17,600 sq. m. are on the Pamirs. The most Important part of 
the province is a rich and lerlile valiey (1200-1500 ft.), opening 
towards the S.W. Thence the province stretches northwards 
across .the mountains of the Tian-shan system.and southwards 
across the Alai land Ttans-Alai Mbs,, which reach their highest 
point in Peak Kaufmann (23,000 ft.), in the latter range. The 
valley owes its fertility to two rivers, ,the Naryn and the Karu- 
riarya, which unite within its confine.s, near Namangan, -to form 
the Syr-darya or Jaxartes. These streams, and their numerous 
mountain affluents, not only supply water for irrigation, but 
also bring down vast quantities of sand, which is deposited 
alongside their courses, more especially alongside the Syr-darya 
where it cuts its way through the Khojent-Ajar ridge, forming 
there the Karakrhikura. This , expanse of .moving sands, cover¬ 
ing an area of 750 'sq, m., under the influence of south-west winds, 
encroaches upon the agricultural districts. The climate of this 
valley is dry and warm. In March the temperature reaches 
■68° F., and then rapidly rises to 95° in June, July and August! 
During the five months following April no rain falls, but it begins 
again in October. Snow and frost (down to - 4° P’.) occur in 
December and January. 

Out of some 3,000,000 acres of cultivated land, about two- 
thirds arc under constant irrigation and the remaining third 
under partial irrigation. The soil is admirably cultivated, the 
principal crops being wheal, rice, barley, maize, millet, lucerne, 
tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Gardening is conducted with a 
high degree of skill and success. Large numbers of horses, 
catde and sheep are kept, and a good many camels are bred. 
Over 17,000 acres are planted with vines, and some 350,000 
acres are under cotton. Nearly 1,000,000 acres are covered with 
forests. The government maintains a forestry farm at Maighelan, 
from which 120,000 to 200,000 young trees are distributed free 
every year amongst the inhabitants of the province. 

Silkworm bree^’ing, .formerly a prosperous industry, has 
Jecayed. despi' the encouragement of a state farm at New 
Marf^dan. Cool, iron, sulphur, gypsum, rqdtts^lt,..lacustrine 
'saltzand naphtha are all 'known to exist, biut only the last two 
lare extracted. -Some seventy or eighty feKttorics. are engaged 
..in. cotton cleaning; while leather, saddlery, paper .and cutlery 
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'we'the -prindpal‘pro(jufet 4 -t)f'"tl»e doftiatticiiVduBtrieg. A con- 
•sidfrftble trade ‘is ceBTied-en with ‘Russia; law. cdtton, raw silk, 
tobacco, hides, SheepAms,'fruit aad cottort and leather>goods are 
'ejcpofted, and-manufactured wares, textiles, tea and sugar are 
imported and in part re-ejgjorted 'to Kasl^aria and'Bokhara. 
The total trade of Terghana readhes an annual value of nearly 
£3,500,000. A new impulse was given to trade‘by the extensien 
(t8go) of the Transcaspian railway into Ferghana and by the 
opening of the Orertburg-Tashkent railway (1906). The routes 
to Kashgaria and the ‘Pamirs .are mere brfdle-paths over the 
mountains, crossing them by lofty passes. For instance, the 
passes of Kara-kazy‘k (14,400 ft.) and 'Tenghiz-bai (ii,aoo ft.), 
both passable all the year round, leatVfrom Marghelan to Kara- 
trghin and the Pamirs, while Kadhgar is reached via Osh and 
Gulcha, and then over the passes of Terek-davan (12,*05 ft.; 
open all the year round), Taldyk (11,500 ft.), Archat (11,600 ft.), 
and Shart-davan (14,000 ft.). Other passes leading out of the 
valley are the Jiptyk (12,460 ft.), S. of Khokand ; the Isfairam 
(12,000 ft.), leading to the glen of the Surkhab, and the Kavuk 
(13,000 ft.), across the Alai Mts. 

The population numbered i,57i,243in 1897, and of that number 
707,132 were women and 286,369 were urban. In 1906 it was 
estimated at 1,796,500. Two-thirds of the total are .Sarts and 
Uzbegs (nf Turkic origin). They live mostly in the valley ; 
while the mountain slopes above it are occupied by Kirghiz, 
partly nomad and pastoral, partly agricultural and settled. 
The other races are Tajiks, Kashgarians, Kipciiaks, Jews and 
Gypsies. The goi'cming classes are of cour.se Kussians, who 
constitute also the merchant and artizan classes. Put the 
merchants of West Turkestan are called all over central Asia 
Ar.rJijanis, from the town of Andijan in Ferghana. The great 
ma.ss of the population are Mu.s.sulmans (1,039,115 in 1897). 
The province is dii-ided into five districts, the chief towns of 
which are New Alarghelan, capital of the province (8977 in¬ 
habitants in 1897), Andijan (49,682 in 1900), Khokand (86,704 
in 1900), Namangan (61,906 in 1897), and Osh (37,.397 in 
1900); hut Old Marghelan (42,855 in 1900) and Fhust (13,686 
in 1897) are also towns of importance. For tlie history, see 
KiiOKANI). (P. A. K ; J. T. Bl!.) 

FERGUS FALLS, a city and the county-.seat nf Otter Tail 
county, Minne.sota, U.S.A., on the Red river, 170 m. N.W. of 
Minneapoli.s. Pop. (1890) 3772 ; (1900) 607a, of whom 2131 
were foreign-born ; (1905; state census), 6692. A large part 
of tile population is of Scandinavian birth or descent. Fergus 
Falls i.s served by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
railways. Situat^ in the celebrated “ park region ” of the state, 
the city possesses great natural beauty, whieh has been enhanced 
bv a system of .boulevards and well-kept private lawns. Lake 
Alice, in the residential district,-adds to the city’s attractions. 
The city has a public librarj', a county court house, 'St Luke’s 
hospital, the G. P, Wright memorial hospital, and a city hall. 
It is the seat of a state hospital for the insane (1887) with about 
1600 patients, of a business college, of the Park Region Luther 
College (Norwegian Lutheran, 1892), and of the North-western 
College (Swedish Lutheran ; ppened in 1901). It has one of 
the finest water-powers in the state. Flour is the principal 
product; among others are woollen goods, foundry and machinc- 
shpp products, wooden ware, sash, doors and Blinds, caskets, 
shirts, wagons and packed meats. The city nw'ns and operates 
its water-works and its electric-lighting plant. Fergus Falls was 
settled about 1859 and was incorporated in 1863. 

FERGUSON, ADAM (1723-1816), Scottish philosopher and 
historian, was horn on the 20th of June 1723, at Logierait, 
Perthshire. He was educated at Perth grammar school and the 
university of St Andrews. In 1745, owing to his knowledge of 
.Gaelic, he was appointed deputy chaplain of the 43rd (afterwards 
the 42nd) regiment (the Black Watch), the licence to preach 
being granted him by s,necial dispensation, although he had not 
completed the required six years of theological study. At the 
battle of Fontenoy (1745) Ferguson fought in the ranks through¬ 
out the day, and reiused to leave the field, though ordered to 
do so by his colonel. He continued attached to the regiment till 


-1754, wkwn, disappeinted at> not Dbtaining;«{lt8tigI#B«ta(|i^ed 
the delrioal pntofion aadresokred ,to devote hioiself to-literwy 
pursuits. In January 17571-116 succeeded David Honye fu 
librarian to the faculty idf advocates, >hut soon Ieiinq^k^)ed tbk 
•office on becomingtutor in thefamily of Lord Bute. 

In 1759 Ferguson was appointed professor of natural .-fiiik)- 
■sophy in the university of 'Edinburgh, and in i764r W8s taaiia- 
ferred to the chair bf “ pneumatics ” (meJital philosophy) “ and 
imoral philosophy.” In 1767,against Hume’s advice,he published 
his Essay on the History of Cittil Society, which was well received 
•and translated into several European languages. In 1776 
appeared his (anonymou.s) pamphlet on the American,revolution 
in opposition to Dr Price’s Okservaiions on the Mature of Civil 
Liberty, in which he .sympathized with the views of the British 
legislature. In 1778 Ferguson was appointed seefietaty to- the 
commission which endeavoured, but without success, to 
negotiate an arrangement with the revolted colonies. In 17^ 
appeared his History of the Progress and Termination lo) the 
Roman Republic ; it was very popular, and went through seveittl 
editions. Ferguson was led to undertake this work from a con¬ 
viction that the history of the Romans during the period of their 
greatness was a practical illustration of those ethical and political 
doctrines which were tire object of his special study. The history 
is written in an agreeable style and a spirit of .impMtialky, and 
gives evidence of a conscientious use of authorities^ The ■in¬ 
fluence of the author’s military experience shows itself in certain 
portions of the narrative. Finding himself unequal to the labour 
of teaching, he resigned his professor.ship in 1785, and devoted 
himself to the revision of his lectures, whicli he published (1792) 
under the title of Principles of Moral and Politieal Science. 

When in his seventieth year, Ferguson, intending to prepare 
a new edition of the history, visited Italy and some of the prin¬ 
cipal cities nf Europe, where he was received with honour by 
learned societies. From 1795 he resided successively <at the oW 
castle of Neidpath near Peebles, at Hallyards on Manor Water 
and at St Andrews, where he died on the zand of February 1816. 

In his ethical system Ferguson treats man throughout as ‘a 
social being, and illustrates his doctrines by political examples. 
As a believer in the progression of the human race, he placed the 
principle of moral approbation in the attainment of .perfection. 
His speculations were carefully criticized by Cousin (see his 
Cours d'histoire de la philosophic morale au dix-huitiime siiek, 
pt. ii., 1839-1840)“ We find in bis method the wisdom 'and 
circumspection of the Scottish school, with something more 
masculine and decisive in the results. The principle of perfection 
is a new one, at once more rational and comprehensive 4 han 
benevolence and sympathy, which in our view places Ferguson 
as a moralist above all his predecessors.” By this principle 
Ferguson endeavours to reconcile all moral Systems. Wi 4 h 
Hobbes and Hume he admits the power of sfclf-intCreSt Or utility, 
and makes it enter into nvorals as the law of sc]f-f>re6eryation. 
Hutcheson’s theory of universal benevolence and 'Smith’s idea 
of sjTnpathy'he combines under the law Of society. But. as these 
kw.s are the means rather than the end of human dcStiny, thi^ 
are subordinate to a supreme end, and this supreme end'is'pe'r- 
fpction. In the political part of his system Fer^son ‘Idllows 
Montesquieu, and pleads the cause of well-regulat^ liberty land 
free government. His contemporaries, with the axceptim-of 
Hume, regarded his writings as of great importance j in point of 
fact they are superficial. The facility Of their style and Ute 
frecjuent occurrence of -would-be weighty epi^ams blinded his 
critics to the fact that, in spite of 'his -recognition of the imn^- 
ance nf observation, he made -no real contribution to ipoUtkal 
theory (see SirLeriie Stephen, English Thought in Sie EighieeUth 
Century, x. 89-90). 

The chief authority for Ferguson’s life is the Hiogreiphicdl Sketch 
by John Small (1864) ; sec also Public Characters (1799-1800) ; 
Gentleman's Maganne, i. (1816 supp.); W.'R. Chambers's Biogtapkioul 
Dictionary of Bhnineni Scotsmen ; memoir Iw Principal Lee (in earty 
editions of the Ertcyelopaiedia Britanniea ; J. 'MacCosh, TAS'SeomTA 
Philosophy (1875) ; articles in Dictionary of.Nalionol Biogrt^hy and 
Edinburgh Review (January 1867); Lord Henry CockbUm.'AfwnoffWi 
of His Tme (1S36). 
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Hk nOTOOW, /AMES (1710-1776), Scottish mechanician and 
•Wronomer, was bom near Rothiemay in Banffshire on the asth 
•at April 1710, of parents in very humble circumstances. He 
ftrst learned to read by overhearing his father teach his elder 
brother, and with the help of an old woman was “ able," he says 
in his autobiography, “ to read tolerably well before his father 
thought of tesching him.” After receiving further instruction 
in reading from his father, who also taught him to write, he was 
sent at the age of seven for three months to the grammar school 
at Keith. His taste for mechanics was about this time accident¬ 
ally awakened on seeing his father making use of a lever to 
raise a part of the roof of his house—an exhibition of seeming 
strength which at first “ excited his terror as well as wonder.” 
In 17*0 he was sent to a neighbouring farm to keep sheep, where 
m the daytime he amused himself by making models of mills 
and other machines, and at night in studying the stars. After¬ 
wards, as a wrvant with a miller, and then with a doctor, he met 
with hardships which rendered his constitution feeble through 
life. Being compelled by his weak health to return home, he 
there amused himself with making a clock having wooden wheels 
and a whalebone spring. When slightly recovered he showed 
this and some other inventions to a neighbouring gentleman, 
who engaged hini to clean his clocks, and also desired him to 
make his house his home. He there began to draw patterns for 
needlework, and his success in this art led him to think of 
^oming a painter. In 1734 he went to Edinburgh, where he 
began to take portraits in miniature, by which means, while 
engaged in his .scientific studies, he supported himself and his 
family for many years. Subsequently he settled at Inverness, 
where he drew up his Astronomual Rotula for showing the 
motions of the planets, places of the sun and moon, &c., and in 
1743 went to london, which was his home for the rest of his life. 
He wrote variou.s papers for the Royal Socicl)’, of which he 
bewme a fellow in 1763) devised astronomical and mechanical 
miMels, and in 1748 began to give public lectures on experimental 
philosophy. These he repeated in most of the principal towns 
m England. His deep interest in his subject, his clear explana¬ 
tions, his ingeniously constructed diagrams, and his mechanical 
apparatus rendered him one of the most successful of popular 
lecturers on scientific subjects. It is, however, as the inventor 
and improver of astronomical and other scientific apparatu.s, 
and ns a striking instance of self-education, that he claims a 
^ce among the most remarkable men of science of his country. 
During the latter years of his life he was in receipt of a pension 
of £50 from the privy purse. He died in London on the 17th of 
November 1776. 


Ferguson’s principal publications are Astronomical Tables (176:1) • 
iMtwes on Select Subjects (ist tri., 1761, edited by Sir David Brewster 
, explained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles 

U75D.,edited by Sir David Brewster in i8n) ; and Select Mechanical 
Exercises, with a Slwrt A ccount of the Life of the A uthor, written 
^ himself (I 773 )- This autobiography is included in a Life by E. 
Henderson, LL.D. (i8ted.,i867; 2nd, 1870), which also eqatainsafuU 
d^nption of Ferguson's principal inventions, accompanied with 
mustrarions. See also The Story of the Peasant-boy Philosopher! by 
Henry Mayhew (1837), . 

raRGDSON, ROBERT (c. 1637-1714), British conspirator 
^ pamphleteer, called the “ Plotter,” was a son of William 
Fei]^Mn (d. 1699) of Badifurrow, Aberdeenshire, and a(ter 
giving a good education, probably at the university of Aber¬ 
deen, became a Presbyterian minister. According to Bishop 
Burnet he was cast out by the Presbyterians; but whether this 
be so or not, he soon made his way to England and became vicar 
of Godmershain, Kent, from which living he was expelled by 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662. .Some years later, having gained 
mea^hile a* reputation as a theological controversialist and 
become a person of importance among the Nonconformists, he 
attracted the notice of the earl of Shaftesbury and the partv 
which favoured the exclusion of the duke of York (afterwards 
King Tames II.) from the throne, and he began to write political 
painphlets just at the time when the feeling against the Roman 
Uthohes was at its height. In 1680 he wrote “ A Letter to a 
Person of Honour concerning the ‘ Black Box,’ ” in which he 


supported the claim of the duke of Monmouth to the crown 
a^nst that of the duke of York; returning to the subject after 
Charles 11 . had solemnly denied the existence of a marriage 
tetween himself and Lucy Walters. He took an active partin 
the controversy over the Exclusion Bill, and claimed to be the 
author of the whole of the pamphlet “ No Protestant Plot ” 
^681), parts of which are usually ascribed to Shaftesbury. 
Ferguson was deeply implicated in the Rye House Plot, although 
he asserted that he had frustrated both'this and a subsequent 
attempt to Msassmate the king, and he fled to Holland with 
Shaftesbury in 1682, returning to England early in 1683. For 
his share m another plot against Charles 11 . he was declared an 
outlaw, after which he entered into communication with Argyll 
Monmouth and other malcontents. Ferguson then took a leading 
part m organizing the rising of 1685. Having overcome Mon- 
mouth s reluctance to take part in this movement, he accom- 
panied the duke to the west of England and drew up the manifesto 
against James II., escaping to Holland after the battle of S^e- 
m(wr. He landed in England with William of Orange in 1688, 
and aided VVilliam’s cause with his pen; but William and his 
advisers did not regard him as a person of importance, although 
his services were rewarded with a sinecure appointment in the 
Excise. Chagrined at this treatment, Ferguson was soon in 
correspondence with the exiled Jacobites, lie shared in all the 
plots against the life of William, and after his removal from 
the Excise in 1692 wrote violent pamphlets against the govern- 
ment. Although he was several times arrested on suspicion, he 
was never brought to trial. He died in great poverty in 1714, 
leaving behind him a greal, and deserved reputation for treachery. 
It has been thought by Macaulay and others that Ferguson led 
the English government to believe that he was a .spy in their 
mtrreste, and that his frequent escapes from justice were due 
to official connivance. In a proclamation issued fur his arrest 
in 1683 he is described as “ a tall lean man, dark brown hair, 
a great Roman nose, thin-jawed, heat in his face, speaks in the 
Scotch tone, a sharp piercing eye, stoops a little in the shoulders.” 
Besides numerous pamphlets Ferguson wrote; History of the 
Revolution (1706); Qualifications requisite in a Minister of Stale 
(1710): and part of the History of all the Mobs, Tumults and 
IfLitttycriiofis ni Great Britain (London, I7I*))* 

See James Ferguson, Robert Ferguson, the Plotter (Edinburgh 1887) 
which gives a favourable account of Fergu.son. ’ ’ 

FERGUSON, SIR SAMUEL (i8io-i8Sfi), Irish poet and anti¬ 
quary, was bom at Belfast, on the 10th of March 1810. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was called to the Irish 
bar in 1838, and was rnade Q.C. in 1859, but in 1867 retired 
from practice upon his appointment as deputy-keeper of the 
Irish records, then in a much neglected condition. He was 
an excellent civil servant, and was knighted in 1878 for his 
services to the department. His spare time was given to general 
literature, and in particular to poetry. He had long been a 
leading contributor to the Dublin University Magazine and fb 
Blackwood, where he had published his two literary master¬ 
pieces, “ The Forging of the Anchor,” one of the finest of modem 
ballads, and the humorous prose extravaganza of “ Father Tom 
Md the Pope.” He published Lays of the Western Gael in 1865, 
Poems in 1880, and m 1872 Congal, a metrical narrative of the 
heroic age of Ireland, and, though far from ideal perfection, 
perhaps the most successful attempt yet made by a modem Irish 
poet to revivify the spirit of the past in a poem of epic propor¬ 
tions. Lyrics have succeeded better in other hands; many of 
Ferguson’s pieces on modern themes, notably his “ Lament for 
Thomas Davis ” (1845), are, nevertheless, excellent. He was an . 
extensive contributor on antiquarian subjects to the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and was elected its president ki 
1882. His manners were delightful, and his hospitality wras 
boundless. He died at Howth on the 9th of August 1886. His 
most important antiquarian work, Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, was published in the year after his death. 

See Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day (1806), by his 
wife, Mary C, Ferguson ; also an article by A. P. Graves in A Treasury 

of Irish Poetry in the English Tongue ' - ' • -■ ■ • 

Brooke and T. W. RoUeston. 


(1900), edited by Stopford 
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TERGUSflON, JAHn (1808-1886), Scottish writer on archi¬ 
tecture, was bom at Ayr on the send of January 1808. His 
father was an army surgeon. After being educated first at the 
Edinburgh high school, and afterwards at a private school at 
Hounslow, James went to Calcutta as partner in a mercantile 
house. Here he was attracted by the remains of the ancient 
architecture of India, little known or understood at that time. 
The successful conduct of an indigo factory, as he states in his 
own account, enabled him in about ten years to retire from 
business and settle in Ixmdon. The observations made on 
Indian architecture were first embodied in his book on The 
Rock-cut Temples of India, published in 1845. The task of analys¬ 
ing the historic and aesthetic relations of this •type of ancient 
buildings led him further to undertake a historic^ and critical 
comparative survey of the whole subject of architecture in The 
Hai^book of Architecture, a work which first appeared in 1855. 
This did not satisfy him, and the work was reissued ten years 
later in a much more extended form under the title of The History 
of Architecture. The chapters on Indian architecture, which had 
been considered at rather disproportionate length in the Hand¬ 
book, were removed from the general History, and the whole of 
this subject treated more fully in a separate volume, The History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, which appeared in 1876, and, 
although complete in itself, formed a kind of appendix to The 
History of Architecture. Previously to this, in 1862, he issued 
his History of Modern Architecture, in which the subject was 
continued from the Renaissance to the present day, the period 
of “ modern architecture ” being distinguished as that of re¬ 
vivals and imitations of ancient styles, which began with the 
Renaissance. The essential difference between this and the 
spontaneously evolved architecture of preceding ages Fergusson 
was the first clearly to point out and characterize, His treatise 
on The True Principles of Beauty in Art, an early publication, 
is a most thoughtful metaphysical study. Some of his essays 
on special points in archaeology, such as the treatise on The 
Mode in which Light was introduced into Greek Temples, included 
theories which have not received general acceptance. His real 
monument is his History of Architecture (later edition revised by 
R. Pheni Spiers), which, for grasp of the whole subject, compre¬ 
hensiveness of plan, and thoughtful critical analysis, stands 
quite alone in architectural literature. He received the gold 
medal of the Royal Institute of Hritish Architects in 1871. 
Among hi.s works, besides those already mentioned, are: A 
Proposed Nnr System of Fortification (1849), Palaces of Nineveh 
and Perse polls restored (1851), Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
restored (1862), Tree and Serpent Worship {1868), Rude Stone 
Monuments in all Countries (1872), and The Temples of the Jews 
and the other Buildings in the Haram Area at Jerusalem (1878). 
The sessional papers of the Institute of British Architects in¬ 
clude papers by him on The History of the Pointed Arch, 
Architecture of Southern India, Architectural Splendour of the 
City of lieejapore. On the Erechtheum and on the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. 

Although Fergusson never practised architecture he took a 
keen interest in all the professional work of his time. He was 
adviser with Austen Layard in the scheme of decoration for the 
Assyrian court at the Crystal Palace, and indeed assumed in 
1856 the duties of general manager to the Palace Company, a 
post which he held for two years. In 1847 Fergusson had pub¬ 
lished an “ Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” in 
which he had contended that the “ Mosque of Omar ” was the 
identical church built by Constantine the Great over the tomb 
of our Lord at Jerusalem, and that it, and not the present church 
of the Holy .Sepulchre, was the genuine burial-place of Jesus. 
The burden of this contention was further explained by the 
publication in i860 of his Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem ; and The Temples of the Jews and the other Buildings 
in the Haram Area at Jerusalem, published in 1878, was a still 
completer elaboration of these theories, which are said to have 
been the origin of the establishment of the Palestine Exploration 
fund. His manifold activities continued till his death, which 
took place in London on the 9th of January 1886. 
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nntQDSSON, ROBERT (1750-1774), Scottish poet, son of Sir 
William Feigusson, a clerk in. the British Linen Company, was 
bom at Edinburgh on the 5th of September 1750. Robert was 
educated at the grammar school of Dundee, and at the university 
of St Andrews, where he matriculated in 1765. His lather died 
while he was still at college ; but a bursary enabled him to com¬ 
plete his four years of study. He refused to study for the church, 
and was too nervous to study medicine as his friends wished. 
He quarrelled with his uncle, John Forbes of Round Lichnot, 
Aberdeenshire, and went to Edinburgh, where he obtained 
employment as copying clerk in a lawyer's office. In this humble 
occupation he passed the remainder of his life. While at college 
he had written a clever elegy on Dr David Gregory, and in 1771 
he began to contribute verses regularly to Ruddiman’s Weekly 
Magazine. He was a member of the Cape Club, celebrated by him 
in his poem of “ Auld Reekie.” “ The Knights of the Cape ” 
assembled at a tavern in Craig’s Close, in the vicinity of the 
Cross ; each member had a name and character assigned to him, 
which he was required to maintain at all gatherings of the order. 
David Herd (1732-1810), the collector of the classic edition of 
Ancient and Modem Scottish Songs (1776), was sovereign of the 
Cape (in which he was known as “ Sir Scrape ”) when Fergusson 
was dubbed a knight of the order, with the title of “ .Sir Pre¬ 
centor,” in allusion to his fine voice. Alexander Runciman, the 
historical painter, his pupil Jacob More, and Sir Hcn^ Raeburn 
were all members. The old minute books of the club abound 
with pencilled sketches by them, one of the most interesting of 
which, ascribed to Runciman's pencil, is a sketch of Fergusson 
in his character of “ Sir Precentor.” 

Fergusson’s gaiety and wit made him an entertaining com¬ 
panion, and he indulged too freely in the convivial habits of the 
time. After a meeting with John Brown of Haddington he 
became, however, very serious, and would read nothing but his 
Bible. A fall by which his head was severely injured aggravated 
symptoms of mental aberration which had begun to show 
themselves; and after about two months’ confinement in the 
old Darien House—then the only public asylum in Edinburgh— 
the poet died on the i6th of October 1774. 

Fergu.sson’s poems were collected in the year before his death. 
The influence of his writings on Robert Bums is. undoubted. 
Hi.s “ Leith Races ” unquestionably supplied the model for the 
“ Holy Fair.” Not only is the stanza the same, but the Mirth 
who plays the part of conductor to Fergusson, and the Fun who 
renders a like service to Burns, are manifestly conceived on the 
same model. ” The Mutual Complaint of Plainstanes and 
Causey ” probably suggested “ The Brigs of Ayr ” ; “ On seeing 
a Butterfly in the Street ” has reflections in it which strikingly 
correspond with “ To a Mouse ” ; nor will a comparison of “ The 
Farmer's Ingle ” of the elder poet with “ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night ” admit of a doubt as to the influence of the city-bred 
poet’s muse on that exquisite picturing of homely peasant life. 
Burns was himself the first to render a generous tribute to the 
merits of Fergusson ; on his visit to Edinburgh in 1787 he sought 
out the poet’s grave, and petitioned the authorities of the 
Canongate burying-ground for permission to erect the memorial 
stone which is preserved in the existing monument. The date 
there assigned for his birth differs from the one given above, 
which re.sts on the authority of his younger sister Margaret. 

The first edition of Fergusson’s poems was published by Ruddiman 
at Edinburgh in 1773, and a supplement containing additional poems, 
in 1779. A second edition appeared in 1785, There arc later editions, 
by Robert Chambers (1830) and Dr A. B. Grosart (1831). A life of 
Fergusson is included in Dr David Irving's Live.'! of the Poets, 

and in Robert Chambers’s Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished 
Scotsmen. 

FERGUSSON, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1808-1877), British 
surgeon, the son of James Fergusson of Lochmaben, Dumfries¬ 
shire, was born at Prestonpans, East Lothian, on the 20th of 
March 1808. After receiving his early education at Lochmaben 
and the high school of Edinburgh, he entered the university 
of Edinburgh with the view of studying law, but. soon after¬ 
wards abandoned his intention and became a pupil of the 
anatomist Robert Knox (1791-1862), whose demonstrator he was 
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Hk nOTOOW, /AMES (1710-1776), Scottish mechanician and 
•Wronomer, was bom near Rothiemay in Banffshire on the asth 
•at April 1710, of parents in very humble circumstances. He 
ftrst learned to read by overhearing his father teach his elder 
brother, and with the help of an old woman was “ able," he says 
in his autobiography, “ to read tolerably well before his father 
thought of tesching him.” After receiving further instruction 
in reading from his father, who also taught him to write, he was 
sent at the age of seven for three months to the grammar school 
at Keith. His taste for mechanics was about this time accident¬ 
ally awakened on seeing his father making use of a lever to 
raise a part of the roof of his house—an exhibition of seeming 
strength which at first “ excited his terror as well as wonder.” 
In 17*0 he was sent to a neighbouring farm to keep sheep, where 
m the daytime he amused himself by making models of mills 
and other machines, and at night in studying the stars. After¬ 
wards, as a wrvant with a miller, and then with a doctor, he met 
with hardships which rendered his constitution feeble through 
life. Being compelled by his weak health to return home, he 
there amused himself with making a clock having wooden wheels 
and a whalebone spring. When slightly recovered he showed 
this and some other inventions to a neighbouring gentleman, 
who engaged hini to clean his clocks, and also desired him to 
make his house his home. He there began to draw patterns for 
needlework, and his success in this art led him to think of 
^oming a painter. In 1734 he went to Edinburgh, where he 
began to take portraits in miniature, by which means, while 
engaged in his .scientific studies, he supported himself and his 
family for many years. Subsequently he settled at Inverness, 
where he drew up his Astronomual Rotula for showing the 
motions of the planets, places of the sun and moon, &c., and in 
1743 went to london, which was his home for the rest of his life. 
He wrote variou.s papers for the Royal Socicl)’, of which he 
bewme a fellow in 1763) devised astronomical and mechanical 
miMels, and in 1748 began to give public lectures on experimental 
philosophy. These he repeated in most of the principal towns 
m England. His deep interest in his subject, his clear explana¬ 
tions, his ingeniously constructed diagrams, and his mechanical 
apparatus rendered him one of the most successful of popular 
lecturers on scientific subjects. It is, however, as the inventor 
and improver of astronomical and other scientific apparatu.s, 
and ns a striking instance of self-education, that he claims a 
^ce among the most remarkable men of science of his country. 
During the latter years of his life he was in receipt of a pension 
of £50 from the privy purse. He died in London on the 17th of 
November 1776. 


Ferguson’s principal publications are Astronomical Tables (176:1) • 
iMtwes on Select Subjects (ist tri., 1761, edited by Sir David Brewster 
, explained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles 

U75D.,edited by Sir David Brewster in i8n) ; and Select Mechanical 
Exercises, with a Slwrt A ccount of the Life of the A uthor, written 
^ himself (I 773 )- This autobiography is included in a Life by E. 
Henderson, LL.D. (i8ted.,i867; 2nd, 1870), which also eqatainsafuU 
d^nption of Ferguson's principal inventions, accompanied with 
mustrarions. See also The Story of the Peasant-boy Philosopher! by 
Henry Mayhew (1837), . 

raRGDSON, ROBERT (c. 1637-1714), British conspirator 
^ pamphleteer, called the “ Plotter,” was a son of William 
Fei]^Mn (d. 1699) of Badifurrow, Aberdeenshire, and a(ter 
giving a good education, probably at the university of Aber¬ 
deen, became a Presbyterian minister. According to Bishop 
Burnet he was cast out by the Presbyterians; but whether this 
be so or not, he soon made his way to England and became vicar 
of Godmershain, Kent, from which living he was expelled by 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662. .Some years later, having gained 
mea^hile a* reputation as a theological controversialist and 
become a person of importance among the Nonconformists, he 
attracted the notice of the earl of Shaftesbury and the partv 
which favoured the exclusion of the duke of York (afterwards 
King Tames II.) from the throne, and he began to write political 
painphlets just at the time when the feeling against the Roman 
Uthohes was at its height. In 1680 he wrote “ A Letter to a 
Person of Honour concerning the ‘ Black Box,’ ” in which he 


supported the claim of the duke of Monmouth to the crown 
a^nst that of the duke of York; returning to the subject after 
Charles 11 . had solemnly denied the existence of a marriage 
tetween himself and Lucy Walters. He took an active partin 
the controversy over the Exclusion Bill, and claimed to be the 
author of the whole of the pamphlet “ No Protestant Plot ” 
^681), parts of which are usually ascribed to Shaftesbury. 
Ferguson was deeply implicated in the Rye House Plot, although 
he asserted that he had frustrated both'this and a subsequent 
attempt to Msassmate the king, and he fled to Holland with 
Shaftesbury in 1682, returning to England early in 1683. For 
his share m another plot against Charles 11 . he was declared an 
outlaw, after which he entered into communication with Argyll 
Monmouth and other malcontents. Ferguson then took a leading 
part m organizing the rising of 1685. Having overcome Mon- 
mouth s reluctance to take part in this movement, he accom- 
panied the duke to the west of England and drew up the manifesto 
against James II., escaping to Holland after the battle of S^e- 
m(wr. He landed in England with William of Orange in 1688, 
and aided VVilliam’s cause with his pen; but William and his 
advisers did not regard him as a person of importance, although 
his services were rewarded with a sinecure appointment in the 
Excise. Chagrined at this treatment, Ferguson was soon in 
correspondence with the exiled Jacobites, lie shared in all the 
plots against the life of William, and after his removal from 
the Excise in 1692 wrote violent pamphlets against the govern- 
ment. Although he was several times arrested on suspicion, he 
was never brought to trial. He died in great poverty in 1714, 
leaving behind him a greal, and deserved reputation for treachery. 
It has been thought by Macaulay and others that Ferguson led 
the English government to believe that he was a .spy in their 
mtrreste, and that his frequent escapes from justice were due 
to official connivance. In a proclamation issued fur his arrest 
in 1683 he is described as “ a tall lean man, dark brown hair, 
a great Roman nose, thin-jawed, heat in his face, speaks in the 
Scotch tone, a sharp piercing eye, stoops a little in the shoulders.” 
Besides numerous pamphlets Ferguson wrote; History of the 
Revolution (1706); Qualifications requisite in a Minister of Stale 
(1710): and part of the History of all the Mobs, Tumults and 
IfLitttycriiofis ni Great Britain (London, I7I*))* 

See James Ferguson, Robert Ferguson, the Plotter (Edinburgh 1887) 
which gives a favourable account of Fergu.son. ’ ’ 

FERGUSON, SIR SAMUEL (i8io-i8Sfi), Irish poet and anti¬ 
quary, was bom at Belfast, on the 10th of March 1810. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was called to the Irish 
bar in 1838, and was rnade Q.C. in 1859, but in 1867 retired 
from practice upon his appointment as deputy-keeper of the 
Irish records, then in a much neglected condition. He was 
an excellent civil servant, and was knighted in 1878 for his 
services to the department. His spare time was given to general 
literature, and in particular to poetry. He had long been a 
leading contributor to the Dublin University Magazine and fb 
Blackwood, where he had published his two literary master¬ 
pieces, “ The Forging of the Anchor,” one of the finest of modem 
ballads, and the humorous prose extravaganza of “ Father Tom 
Md the Pope.” He published Lays of the Western Gael in 1865, 
Poems in 1880, and m 1872 Congal, a metrical narrative of the 
heroic age of Ireland, and, though far from ideal perfection, 
perhaps the most successful attempt yet made by a modem Irish 
poet to revivify the spirit of the past in a poem of epic propor¬ 
tions. Lyrics have succeeded better in other hands; many of 
Ferguson’s pieces on modern themes, notably his “ Lament for 
Thomas Davis ” (1845), are, nevertheless, excellent. He was an . 
extensive contributor on antiquarian subjects to the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and was elected its president ki 
1882. His manners were delightful, and his hospitality wras 
boundless. He died at Howth on the 9th of August 1886. His 
most important antiquarian work, Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, was published in the year after his death. 

See Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day (1806), by his 
wife, Mary C, Ferguson ; also an article by A. P. Graves in A Treasury 

of Irish Poetry in the English Tongue ' - ' • -■ ■ • 

Brooke and T. W. RoUeston. 


(1900), edited by Stopford 
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lun^ >Macai%by' ({or ,Judu ‘IL)>i 3 uunasti«a -(z^h iju]y)t«nd 
,Newt«srti(b^ler-(3<rth.Jwly). Xhe ichief place of. interest to^the 
antiquary is.Devenish Jaiandiin;Lough Eme^aboUt .tiim. :N^. 
ironi,£miiskiUeni(^.0,),.with:its cumed .abbey, rounditower and 
cross, tltt various places' throughout, the county iinay be .seen ithe 
ruins of several ancient castles, .Danish laths or. encampments, 
and tumuli, in .the last of which ums and stone ceihns .have 
sometimes been found. The iroundi tower on Devenish .Island 
is one of the finest eocamplesiin the country. 

FEIUttATt PIEBSE DE (1601-1665), French mathemaltician, 
was bom on the 17 th of August 1601, at Beaumont-de-Lomagne 
near Montauban. While still young, he, along with .Blaise 
Pascal, imade some discoveries .in regard to the properties of 
numbers, on which he afterwards built his'method.of calculating 
probabilities. He discovered a simpler method of q,uadrating 
parabolas than tliatof Archimedes, and a method of , finding the 
.greatest .and the smallest ordinates of .curved lines, analogous 
lo that of the then .unknown differential calculus. His great 
work De maximis el minimis brought him into conflict'with Ren6 
Descartes, but the dispute was chiefly due to a want of ex¬ 
plicitness in the statement of .Fermat (see Infinitesimal Cal¬ 
culus). jHis brilliant researches in the theory of numbers entitle 
him to rajik as ;the founder of the modem theory. They origin¬ 
ally took the form of marginal notes in a copy .of Bachet’s 
Divfhantus, and were published in 1670 by his son Samuel, who 
incorporated them in a new edition of this Greek writer. Other 
theorems were published in his Opera Varia, and :in John Wallis’s 
Commercium epistoUcum {x 658). He died in the belief that he had 
found a relation which every prime number must satisfy, namely 
22 “.(.i=. a prime. 'I’his was afterwards di.sproved by Leonhard 
Euler for the case when n = 5. Fermat's Theorem, if f is prime 
and a is prime to p then al’~^ -1 is divisible by p, was first given 
in n letter of 1640. Fermat's Problem is 'that »« + y»=.s>‘ is im¬ 
possible for integral values of y and s when n is greater than s. 

Fermat was for some time councillor for the .parliament of 
'I'ouloiise, and in the discharge of the duties of that office he was 
distinguished both for legal knowledge and for strict integrity 
of conduct. 'Though the sciences were the principal objects of 
his private studies, he was also an accomplished general scholar 
and an excellent linguist. He died at Toulouse on the lath of 
January 1665. He left a son, Samuel de Format (1630-1690) 
who published tran.siations of several Greek authors and wrote 
certain Iwoks on law in addition to editing his father’s works. 

The Opera mathematka oi Fermat were pnblished.at Toulouse, in 
2 vols. iolio, lO/o and 167.9. The first contains the “ Arithmetic 
of Diophailtus,” witli notes and additions. The second includes a 
“ Metliod for the Quadrature of Parabote," and a treatise “ on 
Maxima and Minima, on Tanfients, and on Centres of Gravity," 
contaminR the same sahitioas of a variety of problems as were afrar- 
wards iucorpnrated into the more extensive method of fluxions by 
Newton and Leibnitz. In the same volume are treatises on “ Geo¬ 
metric Loci, or Spiieiical TanRencios," and on tlic " Rectification of 
Curves,” besides a restoration of “ Apollonius's Plane I-oci,” together 
with the author's correspondence addrossed to iDescartes, Pascal, 
Hobervul, Huygens and others, fi'lie (Euvres of Fermat have been 
re-edited by P. T.anncry and C. Henry (Paris, 

•See Paul Tannery, " Sur la date des priucipales decouvertes de 
Fermat,” in the 'Btilletin Dathoux (18B3); and " I.es Manuscrits de 
F'ennat,” in tiic Annolas d» la faeuUi its leUres de Bordeaux. 

.FERMENTATION. The-process of fermentation in .the pre¬ 
paration of wine, vinegar, beer and bread was .'known .'and 
practised <in prehistoric .times. The .alchemists used the terms 
fermentation, digestion and jrtitrefaction indiscriminately j any 
reaction in, which chemical energy was displayed in some form 
or other—^such, for instance, as .the effervescence occasioned by 
the addition of an acid to an alkaline, solution—-was described 
as .a fermentation (Lai, ^ervtre, to 'boil); and the idea of the 
“ Philosopher’s Stone ” setting up a fermentation in the.common 
metals and developing the essence tor germ, which shnwld trans- 
mnte them into silver,or<gi>ld, iinther complicated the.concep¬ 
tion of fermentation. As on oruitcomc of this ailchemickl'daotrine 
the.process of fermentation'WBs supposed to'haveia purifying and 
elevating effect on the .bodies, which had .been submitted, to its' 
influence. Basil Vaienitine.wrote tihat when yeast'was.addedutoj 
ssort ‘‘an-mternal inflamnwltion as ocnmunicated'itoithe liquid. 
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■ sauliisltitt-raifles tin stadf pgaAtiius theisegragJi itBm aifld sepanttion 
of the.ieculant'froin'thefidnrftBkDs.place.” rijidiaim .Beoher, 
.'in.i6697fint.foundthatidcofaolwas:fonned during Bmifennenta- 
tion .«f solutions .of sugar,- iheudistingubhed'also between 
.fennentotionlond putxefactifm. .Bi .1697 .Georg'Stahl.admitted 
: that iermentation .and'putrefaction were analogous .procewies, 
but thatithe former .wasta patticularaase. of the latter. 

I ^'he beginning of 'definite knowledge , on the phenomenon, of 
I ienaea.tatioQ.may be .dated irem the time of Antony Leeuwen¬ 
hoek,.who in 1680 designed a..microscope sufficiently powerful 
' to render yeast cells and bacteria visible ; .and a description of 
.these organisms, accompanied .by diagrams, . was sent to the 
Royal Society of London. This investi^tor just 'missed a great 
discovery, for he did not consider the spherical forms to.be living 
organismsibut'.compared them with starch granules. It was.not 
until 1803 lhat.'L. j. Thinurd stated that yeast was the cause of 
fermentation, and held it'to be of an animal nature, since it con¬ 
tained nitrogen and yielded ammonia on distillation, nor was 
: it'oondusively proved that the yeast'cell was the .originator of 
feimentation until the researches of C. Cagniard de la Tour, 
T. Schwann.and F. Kutzing from 3836 to 1839. settled the point. 
These investigators regarded yeast.as.a plant, and Meyer gave 
to the germs the systematicnome of “ Saccharomyces ” (sugar 
fungus). In 1839-1840 J. von Liebig.attacked the doctrine that 
fermentation was .caused by micro-organisms, and munciated 
his theor). of mechanical (fecomposition. He held .'mat every 
fetmentaiion consisted of-molecular motion which is transmitted 
from a substance.in a state of chemical motion—that is, .of de¬ 
composition—to other substances, the elements of which are 
loosely held together. It is clear from Liebig’s publications 
that he first regarded yeast as a lifele.ss, albuminoid mass; but, 
although later he considered they were living cells, he would 
never admit that fermentution was a physiological process, the 
chcmicalospect being paramount in.themind.of this distinguished 
investigator. 

In 1857 Paeteurdedsively'provedthat.fermentationwasaphy- 
"siological "process, for he showed that the yeast which produced 
fermentation "was no dead mass, as assumed by Liebig, but 
.consisted of living organisms capable of growth and multiplica¬ 
tion. His own words are : The chemical action of fermenta¬ 
tion is essentially a correlative phenomenon of a vital act, 
beginning and ending with it. I think that there is never any 
aktoholic fermentation without there, being at the same “time 
organization, development and multiplication mf globules, or 
the continued consecutive life of globules already formed.” 
F’ennentation, according to Pasteur, was caused by'the growth 
and multiplication of 'unicellular organisms out of contact wrth 
.free oxygen, under which circumstance they acquire the power 
lof tidcing oxygen from chemical compounds in the medium in 
which they are growing. In .other words “ fermentation is life 
without air, or life witliout oxygen.” This theory of fermenta¬ 
tion was materially modified.in 1892 and 1894 by A. J. Brown, 
•who described experiments whidi .were in disagreement whh 
: Pasteur’s dictum. 'A. J.' Brown writes : If for the theory 
‘ life without air ’ is substituted the consideration that yeast ce& 
con use oxygon 'in the manner .of ordinary aSrobic fungi, and 
probably do require it for the 'full completion of their life- 
history, but that the exhibition rtf their fcimentative functions 
is independent of their environment with regard to free 
oxygen, it will fee found that there is nothing contradictory 
I in Pasteur’s experiments to sucli ,a hypothesis.'” 

Liebig, and 'Pasteur were in .agreement on the .point tiiat fer¬ 
mentation 'is intimately connected with the presence'of yeast 
.in the .fermenting liquid, but their explanations concerning''the 
mechanism of fermentation were quite opposed. According to 
M. 'Traube (1858), the active cause of fermentation is due to the 
: 'action of different enzymes contained in yeast and not to 'the 
■yeart'cell itsetf. As will be seen later this theory was confirmed 
.by silbsequent researches of'E. Fischer and E. Buchner. 

In u 879 .C. .Nageli 'fonnulated his 'well-known snofeoukir- 
ijfhysioal'tiiecry,'Which supported Liebig’s chemical theory .on 
'the .one .hand «nd Pasteuris '(fiiysiologicol hypothesis.'oa .the 
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other: " Fermentation is the traneierenoe of the condition of 
motion of the molecules, atomic groups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma, to the fermenting 
material, in consequence of which equilibrium in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their disintegration.” 
’Je agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
vial to the transformation of sugar into alcohol, but dissented 
from the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
investigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, in a 
remarkable series of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enr.yme, showed that various specie.? of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(hexoses) so formed. Saeeharomyees Marxianus will not hydro¬ 
lyse maltose, but it does attack cane sugar and ferment the pro¬ 
ducts of hydrolysi-s. Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
in harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
‘‘ the one may be said to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.” The preference exhibited by yeast cells for sugar mole¬ 
cules is shared by mould fungi a.id soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Pemcillium 
f’laucuin, when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro-tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme “ invertase," which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-d-glucoside but not methyl-f-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
isolated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic in character, which 
he termed “ zymase.” This body is being continually formed 
in the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell. ’ITie freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen¬ 
trated solutions of cane sugar, glucose, laevulosc and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose. In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell. Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49-4 % of carbonic acid and 51't % of 
alcohol were produced; with expressed yeast juice cane sugar 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 47-7 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of yeast-cell juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, but it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A. 
Macfadyen, G. H. Morri, Vnd S. Rowland, in repeating Buchner’s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus: dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it » a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube’s views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced’ by 
any other than living protoplasm. 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspset of fermentation. His investigations on vinegar-making 
revolutionized that industry, and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposing the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera¬ 
ture of 20° to 25° C., and sowing with a small quantity of the 
acetic organism. To the study of the life-hbtory of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms “ anaerobic ” and 
“ aSrobic.” His researches from i860 and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al¬ 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove a negative. 


yet it was on these experiments that sterilization as known to 
us'was developed. It is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
part played by sterilization in the laboratory, and pasteuriza¬ 
tion in the fermentation industries and in the preservation 
of food materials. Pas’leur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids; the corol¬ 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast. He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it in a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol. It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts; moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop¬ 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of the good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long been engaged in re¬ 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fermentation, demon¬ 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer. This discovery was of great importance to the 
zymn-technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur in yeast. 
Hamsen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
in a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species—namely, that best suited to the brewery in question. 
These views met with considerable opposition, but in 1890 
Professor E. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations. 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur’s 
method of purification. But in the course of time, notwith¬ 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America. In the United Kingdom the employ¬ 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conservatism and the wrong application of Hansen's 
theories. 

Pure Cultivation of Fearfr.—The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J. Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present in a drop of the liquid under examina¬ 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con¬ 
tain, on an average,less than one bacterium. A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated with one 
drop of this mixture; it was found that some remained sterile, 
and Lister assumed that the remaining flasks each contained 
a pure culture. This method did not give very certain results, 
for it could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted with sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks containing sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a small proportion of the flasks 
became infected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck. Only those cultures which contained a single yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivations. By this method 
several races of Saecharomycetes and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution of solSt for 
liquid media; due originally to Schroter. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the method. He introduced bacteria into liquid 
sterile nutrient gelatin. After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured into a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered with a 
mdist and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture, Hansen pointed out that this 
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was by no means the case, for it is more difficult to separate the 
cells from each other in the gelatin than in the liquid. To obtain 
an absolutely pure culture with certainty it is necessary, even 
when the gelatin method is employed, to start from a single cell. 
To effect this some of the nutnent gelatin containing yeast cells 
is placed on the under-surface of the cover-glass of the moist 
chamber. Those cells are accurately marked, the position of 
w'hich is such that the colonies, to which they give rise, can grow 
to their full size without coming into contact with other colonies. 
The growth of the marked cells is kept under observation for 
three or four days, by which time the colonies will be large 
enough to be taken out of the chamber and placed in flasks. 
The contents of the flasks can then be introduced into larger 
flasks, and finally into an apparatus suitable for making enough 
yeast for technical purposes. Such, in brief, are the methods 
devised by that brilliant investigator Hansen; and these 
methods have not only been the basis on which our modem 
knowledge of the Sarcharomycetes is founded, hut are the only 
means of attack which the present-day observer has at hi's 
disposal. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the term fermentation 
has now a much wider significance than when it was applied 
to such changes as the decomposition of must or wort with the 
production of carbon dioxide and alcohol. Fermentation now 
includes all changes in organic compounds brought about by 
ferments elaborated in the living animal or vegetable cell. There 
are two distinct types of fermentation : (i) those brought about 
by living organisms (organized ferments), and (z) those brought 
about by non-living or unorganized ferments (enzymes). The 
first class include such changes as the alcoholic fermentation 
of sugar solutions, the acetic acid fermentation of alcohol, the 
lactic acid fermentation of milk sugar, and the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable nitrogenous matter. The second class 
include all changes brought about by the agency of enzymes, 
such as the action of diastase on starch, invertase on cane sugar, 
glucase on maltose, &c. The actions are essentially hydrolytic. 

Biological Aspect of Yeast. —The Saccharomycetes belong to 
that division of the Thallophyta called the Hyphomycetes or 
Fungi ((/.?'.). Two great divisions are recognized in the Fungi; 
(i.) the PhycomycHtes or Algal Fungi, which retain a definitely 
sexual method of reproduction as well as asexual (vegetative) 
methods, and (ii.) the Mycomycetes, characterized by extremely 
reduced or very doubtful sexual reproduction. The Mycomy¬ 
cetes may lie divided as follows: (A) forms bearing both 
sporangia and conidia (see Fungi), (B) forms bearing conidia 
only, f.g. the common mushroom. Division A comprises (a) 
the true Asromyceles, of which the moulds Eurotium and Peni- 
cillium arc examples, and (i) the Hemiasci, which includes the 
yeasts. The gradual disappearance of the sexual method of 
reproduction, as we pass upwards in the fungi from the points 
of their departure from the Algae, is an important fact, the last 
traces of sexuality apparently disappearing in the ascomycetes. 

With certain rare exceptions the Saccharomycetes have three 
methods of asexual reproduction :— 

1. The most common.—The formation of buds which separate 
to form new cells. A portion of the nucleus of the parent cell 
makes its way through the extremely narrow neck into the 
daughter cell. This method obtains when yeast is vigorously 
fermenting a saccharine solution. 

2. A division by fission followed by Endogenous spore 
formation, characteristic of the Schizosaccharomycetes. Some 
sjjecies show fermentative power. 

3. Endospore formation, the conditions for which are as 
follows; (i) suitable temperature, (2) presence of air, (3) 
presence of moisture, (4) young and vigorous cells, (5) a food 
supply in the case of one species at least is necessary, and is in 
no case prejudicial. In some cases a sexual act would appear 
to precede spore formation. In most cases four spores are formed 
within the cell by free cell formation. These may readily be 
seen after appropriate staining. 

In some of the true Ascomycetes, such as Penicillium glauctm, 
the conidia if grown in saccharine solutions, which they have 


the power of fermenting, develop single cell yeast-Uke forms, 
and do not—at any rate for a time—produce again the char¬ 
acteristic branching mycelium. This is known as the Torula 
condition. It is supposed by some that Saccharomyces is a very 
degraded Ascomycete, in which the Torula condition has become 
fixed. 

The yeast plant and its allies are saprophytes and form no 
chlorophyll. Their extreme reduction in form and loss of 
sexuality may be correlated with the saprophytic habit, the 
proteids and other organic material required for the growth and 
reproduction being appropriated ready synthesized, the plant 
haying entirely lost the power of forming them for itself, as 
evidenced by the absence of chlorophvll. The beer yeast 
S. cerernstae, is never found wild, but the wine yeasts occur 
abundantly in the soil of vineyards, and so are always present on 
the fruit, ready to ferment the expressed juice. 

Chemical Aspect of Alcoholic Fermentation .—Lavoisier was 
the first investigator to study fermentation from a quantitative 
standpoint. He determined the percentages of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in the sugar and in the products of fermentation, and 
concluded that sugar in fermenting breaks up into alcohol, 
carbonic acid and acetic acid. The elementary composition of 
sugar and alcohol was fixed in 1815 by analyses made by Gay- 
Lussac, Thinard and de Saussure. The first-mentioned chemist 
proposed the following formula to represent the change which 
takes place when sugar is fermented :— ' 

» iCO. + 2C..,H,0. 

Sugar Carbon dioxide. Alcohol. 

This formula substantially holds good to the present day, 
although a number of definite bodies other than carbon dioxide 
and alcohol occur in small and varying quantities, according 
to the conditions of the fermentation and the medium fermented. 
Prominent among these are glycerin and succinic acid. In this 
coniiexion Pasteur showed that roo parts of cane sugar on in¬ 
version gave io5'4 parts of invert sugar, which, when fermented, 
yielded 51 •! parts alcohol, 49-4 carbonic acid, 0-7 succinic acid, 
3*2 glycerin and i-o unestimated. A. Btehamp and E. Duclaux 
found that acetic acid is formed in small quantities during 
fermentation; aldehyde has also been detected. The higher 
alcohols such as propyl, isobutyl, amyl, capryl, oenanthyl and 
caproyl, have been identified; and the amount of these vary 
according to the different conditions of the fermentation. A 
number of esters are also produced. The characteristic flavour 
and odour of wines and spirits is depiendent on the proportion of 
higher dcohols, aldehydes and esters which may be produced. 

Certain yeasts exercise a reducing action, forming sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen, when sulphur is present. The “ stinking fer¬ 
mentations ” occasionally experienced in breweries probably 
arise from this, the free sulphur being derived from the hops. 
Other yeasts are stated to form sulphurous acid in must and 
wort. Another fact of considerable technical importance is, 
that the various races of yeast show considerable differences in 
the amount and proportion of fermentation products other than 
ethyl alcohol and carbonic acid which they produce. From 
these remarks it will be clear that to employ the most suitable 
kind of yeast for a given alcoholic fermentation is of funda¬ 
mental importance in certain industries. It is beyond the scope 
of the present article to attempt to describe the different forms 
of budding fungi (Saccharomyces), mould fungi and bacteria 
which we capable of fermenting sugar solutions. Thus, six 
species isolated by Hansen, Saccharomyces cerevisiae, S. Pas- 
teunanus I.,* II., III., and S. ellipsoideus, contained invertase 
and maltase, and can invert and subsequently ferment cane sugar 
and maltose. S. exiguus and S. Luimigii contain only invertase 
and not maltase, and therefore ferment cane sugar but not 
maltose. S. apietdatus (a common wine yeast) contains neither 
of these enzymes, and only ferments solutions of glucose or 
laevulose. 

Previously to Hansen’s work the only way of differentiating 

I Hansen found there were three species of spore-bearing Saccharo- 
mycetes aid that these could be subdivided into varieties, Thus, 

5 '. Mremtof L, (tffn'intw IL, P(MtSMri<inus ■ 
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other: " Fermentation is the traneierenoe of the condition of 
motion of the molecules, atomic groups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma, to the fermenting 
material, in consequence of which equilibrium in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their disintegration.” 
’Je agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
vial to the transformation of sugar into alcohol, but dissented 
from the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
investigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, in a 
remarkable series of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enr.yme, showed that various specie.? of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(hexoses) so formed. Saeeharomyees Marxianus will not hydro¬ 
lyse maltose, but it does attack cane sugar and ferment the pro¬ 
ducts of hydrolysi-s. Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
in harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
‘‘ the one may be said to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.” The preference exhibited by yeast cells for sugar mole¬ 
cules is shared by mould fungi a.id soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Pemcillium 
f’laucuin, when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro-tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme “ invertase," which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-d-glucoside but not methyl-f-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
isolated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic in character, which 
he termed “ zymase.” This body is being continually formed 
in the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell. ’ITie freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen¬ 
trated solutions of cane sugar, glucose, laevulosc and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose. In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell. Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49-4 % of carbonic acid and 51't % of 
alcohol were produced; with expressed yeast juice cane sugar 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 47-7 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of yeast-cell juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, but it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A. 
Macfadyen, G. H. Morri, Vnd S. Rowland, in repeating Buchner’s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus: dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it » a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube’s views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced’ by 
any other than living protoplasm. 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspset of fermentation. His investigations on vinegar-making 
revolutionized that industry, and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposing the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera¬ 
ture of 20° to 25° C., and sowing with a small quantity of the 
acetic organism. To the study of the life-hbtory of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms “ anaerobic ” and 
“ aSrobic.” His researches from i860 and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al¬ 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove a negative. 


yet it was on these experiments that sterilization as known to 
us'was developed. It is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
part played by sterilization in the laboratory, and pasteuriza¬ 
tion in the fermentation industries and in the preservation 
of food materials. Pas’leur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids; the corol¬ 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast. He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it in a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol. It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts; moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop¬ 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of the good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long been engaged in re¬ 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fermentation, demon¬ 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer. This discovery was of great importance to the 
zymn-technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur in yeast. 
Hamsen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
in a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species—namely, that best suited to the brewery in question. 
These views met with considerable opposition, but in 1890 
Professor E. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations. 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur’s 
method of purification. But in the course of time, notwith¬ 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America. In the United Kingdom the employ¬ 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conservatism and the wrong application of Hansen's 
theories. 

Pure Cultivation of Fearfr.—The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J. Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present in a drop of the liquid under examina¬ 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con¬ 
tain, on an average,less than one bacterium. A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated with one 
drop of this mixture; it was found that some remained sterile, 
and Lister assumed that the remaining flasks each contained 
a pure culture. This method did not give very certain results, 
for it could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted with sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks containing sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a small proportion of the flasks 
became infected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck. Only those cultures which contained a single yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivations. By this method 
several races of Saecharomycetes and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution of solSt for 
liquid media; due originally to Schroter. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the method. He introduced bacteria into liquid 
sterile nutrient gelatin. After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured into a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered with a 
mdist and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture, Hansen pointed out that this 
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Fernandez, as apionaer, outstripped all other ssFwntaof the prince' 
at this time. After visiting the mouth of the Senegal, rounding 
Cape Verde, and landing inG©ree'(?), he pushed on-to.the “ Gape 
of Masts ” (Cabo dos Matos, or Mastos, so called from its tall 
spindle-palms), probably between Cape Verde and tlie Gambia,, 
the most southerly point till then attained. Next year (1446) he 
returned, and coasted on much farther, to a bay one hundred 
and ten leagues “ south ” {ue. S.S.E.) of Cape Verde, perhaps 
in the neighbourliood of Konakry and the Los Islands,,and but 
little short of Sierra Leone. This record was not broken till 
3461, when Sierra Leone' was sighted and named. A wound, 
received from a poisoned arrow in an encounter with natives, 
now compelled Fernandez to return to Portugal, whore he was 
received with distinguished honour and reward by Prince Hemy 
and the regent of the kingdom, Henry’s brother Pedro. 

See Gontes Eannes de Azurara, Chronica dt . . , GuiM, cIis. 
Ix xv., I xx3tvii.: J o&o de Barros, /I sia, Decade I,, bk. i. chs. xiii., xiv. 

FERNANBEZ, DIEGO, a Spanish adventurer and historian 
of the i6th century. Bom at Paleneia, he was educated for the 
church, but about 1545 he embarked for Peru, where he served 
in the royal army under Alonzo de Alvarado. Andrea Hurtado 
de Mendoza, marquess of Canctc, who became viceroy of Pern in 
1655, bestowed on P’ernandez the office of chronicler of Peru ; 
and in this capacity he wrote a narrative of the insurrection of 
Francisco Hernandez Giron, of the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, 
and of the administration of Pedro de la Gasca. The whole work, 
under the title Primera y segunda park de la TUstnria del Piru, 
was publi.shed at Seville in 1571 and was dedicated to. King 
Pliilip II. It is written in a clear and intelligible style, and with 
more art than i.s usual in the compositions of the time. It gives 
copious details, and, as he had access to the correspondence 
and official documents of the .Spanish leaders, it is, although 
necessarily possessing bias, the fullest and most authentic record 
e.xisting of the events it relates. 

A notice of the work will be found in W. H. Pnescott's JHstory of 
(he Conquest of Peru (newed., London, 190*'). 

FERNANDEZ, JOHN(/oae, Joam), Portuguese traveller of the 
15th century. He was perhaps the earliest of modem explorers 
in the upland of West Africa, and a pioneer of the European 
slave- and gold-trade of Guinea. We first hear of him (before 
1445) as a capthi; of the Barbary Moors in the westem Medi- 
terranean ; while among these he acquired a knowledge of 
Arabic, and probably conceived the design of exploration in the 
interior of the continent whose coasts the Portuguese were now 
unveiling. In T441; he volunteered to stay in Guinea and gather 
what intorniution he could for Prince Henry the Navigator; 
with this object he accompanied Antam Gongalvez to the 
“ River of Gold " (Rio d’Ouro, Rio de Oroj in 13° 40' N., where 
he landed and went inland with some native shepherds. He 
stayed seven months in the country, which lay just within 
Moslem Africa, slightly north of Pagan Negroland (W. Sudan); 
he was taken ofi again by Antam Gon^alvez at. a point farther 
clown the coast, near the “ Cape of Ransom ” (Cape Mirifc)y in 
39° 22' 14* ; and his account ofi his experienoes'proved of‘great 
interest and value, not only as to the natural features, climate; 
fauna and flora of the sou^- v’stern Sahara, but also as to the 
racial affinities, latigviage, script, religion, nomad habits, and 
trade of its inhabitants. These people—though Mahommedans, 
maintaining a certain trade in slaves, gold, &c., with the Bar¬ 
bary coast (especially with Tunis), and classed as “ AriUss,” 
“ Berbers,” and “ Tlivifny Moors ”-^id not then write or spe^ 
Arabic. In 1446 and<1447 John Fernandez'accompaitied other 
expeditions to the Rio d’Ouro and'other parts of West Africa 
in the service of Prince Henry. He was personally known to- 
Gomes Eannes de Azurara, the historian >csf this em^ period of: 
Portuguese expansion ; amid from Azurora’s lalnguage it'is dear' 
that Fternandezf revdwtidniof unknown lands and races was. fully 
appreciated at home. 

See Azurara, Chranioa de ( , , Guini, chs. rcsieix., xac 3 aia. xtodv., 
xxzv.,,l 3 cxvii., Ixxviii,^ xc., xCi.,, xciii. 

FERNANDEZ, JUAN (fl. c, 1570), Spanish navigator and dis¬ 
coverer. While navigatiiig, the coasts of. South' America it 
oedunedr to. hua that the south .winds''oonstanltly. prersdlinfi. 


near the shore, and retarding'voyages between Eero and Chile, 
might not exist farther out atrssa. His idea proved.oorrect, and 
hy the'help of the trade winds and some currents iat«. distance' 
from the coast he sailed with such rapidity (thirty dtiys)'from 
Callao to Cltile that he was apprehended on a charge of. sorcery. 
Hie inquisitors, however, accepted his natural etcplanaticm of 
the . marvel. During one of his voyages in 1563 (from Lima to 
Valdivia) Fernandez discovered the islands which now bear his 
name. He was-so enchsmted with their beauty and fertility that 
he solicited the concession of them from the Spanish government. 
It was granted in 1572, but a colony which he. endeavoured to 
establish at the largest of them (Isla Mas-e-Tierra) soon broke 
up, leaving behind the goats, whose progeny were hunted by 
Alexander Selkirk. In 1574 Fernandez discovered St Felix and 
St Ambrose islands (in-2.7° S., 8i“ 7' W.); and in. 1576, ■while 
voyaging in the southern ocean, he is said to have sighted not 
only Easter Island, but also a continent, which •was probably 
Australia or New Zealand if the story (rejected by most critics, 
but with reservations as to Easter Island) is to be accepted. 

See J. L. Arias, Memoir recommending (0 (he king,(he conversion 
of the new discovered islands (in Spanish, 1O09; Eng. trane., 1773) 
Ullna, Relacion del Viaje, hk. ii. ch. iv. ; Ali-xander Dalrymple, l^n 
Historical Collection of the several Voyages and Discoveries in the 
South ' Pacific Oeaafi' (London, .1769-1.771); FiivUla, . Voyages de la 
Mer du Sud par Its Espagnois. 

FERNANDEZ, LUCAS, Spanish dramatist, was bonr at Sala¬ 
manca about the middle of the 1.5th century,. Nothing’is known 
of bis life, and he is represented by a single volume of plays, 
Fetrsas y dglogas al modo y osHlu pastoril (1514). In his secular 
pieces—a oomeiia and two farsas —he introduces few persoitages, 
employs Uie simplest possible action, and burlesciues the kn- 
guaige of the uneducated class ; the'secular and devout elements 
are skilfully intermingled in his two Farsas del nascimimte de 
Nuesiro Senof Jesuensto, But the-best of his dramatic.essays 
is tho Aulo de la PasUn, a devout play intended to be gi-Sen on 
Maundy Thursday. It is vTtUen in the manner of Encina, with 
less spontaneity, but with a sombre force to which Enciaa 
scarcely attained. 

Fen3an(lez' plays 'were reprinted iby the Spanish Academy in 1867; 

FERNANDlNA;.a city, a port of entry, and the county-seai of 
Nassau county, Florida, U,..S.A.,, a winter and summer resert, 
in the N.E. part of tho state, 36 m. N.E. of Jacksonville, on 
Amelia Island .(about 22 m. long;and from i m. to i-J m. wide), 
which is separated from the maiidand by an turn of the sea, known 
ns Amelia river and bay.. Pop. (1900) 3245; (1905, state oensus), 
4959, nf whom 2957 wore negroes- Fernandina is served by the 
Seaboard Air Line railway, and by steamship lines connecting 
with domestic and foreign ports; its harbour, which has the 
deepest water on tho. E. coast of Florida, opens an'the/N; ,to 
Cumberland Sound, which was improved by the Federal govern¬ 
ment, beginnmg in 1879, reducing freight rates at Fernandina 
by 25 to 40 %, Under an act of ,1907 the channel of.Rernandina 
harbour, 1300 ft. wide.at the entrance and r.bout a m, long, was. 
dredged to a depth of 20 to gUf ft, at mean low water with-a 
width of 400 to 600 ft. The P inside ” water-route between' 
Savannali, Georgia and Fernandina is improved by the Federal 
government (3892 sqq.) and has a 7-ft. channel. The principal 
places, of interest are “ Amelia Beach,” more than ao m. long 
and 200 ft. wide, connected with tlie city by a compact shell road 
nearly 2 m. long.and by electric line; the Amelia Isknd light¬ 
house, Jn the N. end of the iskaid, established in 1836 and re¬ 
built in 1880; Fort Clinch, at the . entrance to the hu'bour.; 
Cumberhmd Isknd, in Georgia, .N. of Amelk Island, where 'land 
was granted to G^eral Nathanael..Greeiie after the War.of. 
American Itulependence by the state.of Georgia; aad.Dutkge- 
ness, the estate of the Carnegie kmily. Ocean City, on Amelia,. 
Beach, is a popukr pleasure resort The princi^ industries 
are the manu^tuxe of. lumber, cotton, palmetto, fibres; and: 
cigars, the canning of oysters, mid the-building,and repair ol( 
railway cars. The. foraigp.cxjwrtSj cbiefiy.lumber,,railway,ties, 
cotton, phosphate - rock,-and- naval sdores,. were. value<^. at- 
ii9»,?46,7*4''n 1907 ; and ftoiroports in 1907 at $11^,544;. 

The 'haribeur- of..S«rpitadina wgs luu>;vn. to the euly. explorers 
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other: " Fermentation is the traneierenoe of the condition of 
motion of the molecules, atomic groups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma, to the fermenting 
material, in consequence of which equilibrium in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their disintegration.” 
’Je agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
vial to the transformation of sugar into alcohol, but dissented 
from the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
investigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, in a 
remarkable series of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enr.yme, showed that various specie.? of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(hexoses) so formed. Saeeharomyees Marxianus will not hydro¬ 
lyse maltose, but it does attack cane sugar and ferment the pro¬ 
ducts of hydrolysi-s. Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
in harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
‘‘ the one may be said to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.” The preference exhibited by yeast cells for sugar mole¬ 
cules is shared by mould fungi a.id soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Pemcillium 
f’laucuin, when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro-tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme “ invertase," which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-d-glucoside but not methyl-f-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
isolated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic in character, which 
he termed “ zymase.” This body is being continually formed 
in the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell. ’ITie freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen¬ 
trated solutions of cane sugar, glucose, laevulosc and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose. In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell. Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49-4 % of carbonic acid and 51't % of 
alcohol were produced; with expressed yeast juice cane sugar 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 47-7 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of yeast-cell juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, but it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A. 
Macfadyen, G. H. Morri, Vnd S. Rowland, in repeating Buchner’s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus: dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it » a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube’s views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced’ by 
any other than living protoplasm. 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspset of fermentation. His investigations on vinegar-making 
revolutionized that industry, and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposing the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera¬ 
ture of 20° to 25° C., and sowing with a small quantity of the 
acetic organism. To the study of the life-hbtory of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms “ anaerobic ” and 
“ aSrobic.” His researches from i860 and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al¬ 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove a negative. 


yet it was on these experiments that sterilization as known to 
us'was developed. It is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
part played by sterilization in the laboratory, and pasteuriza¬ 
tion in the fermentation industries and in the preservation 
of food materials. Pas’leur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids; the corol¬ 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast. He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it in a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol. It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts; moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop¬ 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of the good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long been engaged in re¬ 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fermentation, demon¬ 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer. This discovery was of great importance to the 
zymn-technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur in yeast. 
Hamsen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
in a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species—namely, that best suited to the brewery in question. 
These views met with considerable opposition, but in 1890 
Professor E. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations. 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur’s 
method of purification. But in the course of time, notwith¬ 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America. In the United Kingdom the employ¬ 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conservatism and the wrong application of Hansen's 
theories. 

Pure Cultivation of Fearfr.—The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J. Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present in a drop of the liquid under examina¬ 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con¬ 
tain, on an average,less than one bacterium. A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated with one 
drop of this mixture; it was found that some remained sterile, 
and Lister assumed that the remaining flasks each contained 
a pure culture. This method did not give very certain results, 
for it could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted with sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks containing sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a small proportion of the flasks 
became infected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck. Only those cultures which contained a single yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivations. By this method 
several races of Saecharomycetes and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution of solSt for 
liquid media; due originally to Schroter. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the method. He introduced bacteria into liquid 
sterile nutrient gelatin. After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured into a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered with a 
mdist and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture, Hansen pointed out that this 
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neighbouring mainland (see Cameroon). The Jesuits who suc¬ 
ceeded the Raptist.s w^ also expelled, but mission and educa¬ 
tional work is now carried on by other Roman Catholic agencies, 
and (since 1870) by the Primitive Methodists. In 1879 the 
.Spanish government recalled its officials, but a few years later, 
when the partition of Africa was being effected, they were re¬ 
placed and a numter of Cuban political prisoners were deported 
thither. Very little was done to develop the resources of the 
island until after the loss of the Spanish colonies in the West 
Indies and the Pacific, when Spain turned her attention to her 
African possessions. Stimulated by the success of the Portu¬ 
guese cocoa plantations in the neighbouring island of St Thomas, 
the Spani.\rds started similar plantations, with some measure of 
success. The strategical importance and commercial possi¬ 
bilities of the island caused Germany and other powers to ap¬ 
proach Spain with a view to its acquisition, and in iqoo the 
Spaniards gave France, in return for territorial concessions on 
the mainland, the right of pre-emption over the island and her 
other West African possessions. 

The administration of the island is in the hands of a governor- 
general, assisted by a council, and responsible to the ministry 
of foreign affairs at Madrid. The governor-general has under his 
authority the sub-governors of the other Spanish possessions 
in the Gulf of Guinea, namely, the Muni River Settlement, 
Corisco and Annobon (see those articles). None of these 
possessions is self-supporting. 

See E. d'AImonte, " Someras Notas • , . dc la isla de Fernando 
P60 y dc la Guinea continental espailola,” in Dol. Real. Snc. Geog. of 
Madrid (1902); and a further article in the Riv. Geog. Col. of Madrid 
(igofi) ; E. L. Vilches, "Fernando Fdo y la Guinea espaflola,” in 
the Ihl. Real. Sac. Geog. (igoi); San Javier, Tree Aiios cti I'ernandn 
Pda (Madrid, 1875) ; 0 . Baumann, Eine africanUche Tropeninul: 
Fernando Pdo vnd die Buhe (Vienna, j8S8); Sir H. H. Johnston, 
George Grenfell and the Congo , . . and Notes on Fernanda Pd 
(London, igo8); Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in H’fijf Africa, ch. iii. 
(London, 1807) ; T. j. Hutchins-.n, sometime British Consul at 
Fernando Po, Impressions of Western Africa, chs, xii. and xiii. 
(London, i8.s8), and Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians, 
chs. xvii. and xviii. (London, j86i). For the Bubi language see 
J. Clarke, The Adeeyah Vocabulary (1841), and Introduction to the 
Fernandian Tongue (1848). Consuit.also Wanderings in West Africa 
(1863) and other books written by Sir Richard Burton as the result 
of his consulship at Fernando Po, 1861-1863, and the works cited 
under Mum River Settlements. 

FERNEL, JEAN FRANCOIS (1497-1558), French physician, 
was bom at Oermpnt in 1497, and after receiving his early 
education at his native town, entered the college of .Sainte-Barbe, 
Paris. At first he devoted himself to mathematical and astro¬ 
nomical studies ; his Cnsmotheoria (i^iS) records a determination 
of a degree of the meridian, which he made by counting the re¬ 
volutions of his carriage wheels on a journey between Paris and 
Amiens. But from 1554 he gave himself up entirely to medicine, 
in which he graduated in 1550. His extraordinary general 
erudition, and the skill and success with which he sought to 
revive the study of the old Greek physicians, gained him a great 
reputation, and ultimately the office of physician to the court. 
He practised with great success, and at his death in 1558 left 
behind him an immense fortune. He also wrote Monalo- 
sphaerium, sive astrolabii genus, generalis horarii slructura et 
usus (1526); De proportinnibus (1528); De emeuandi ratione 
(* 545 ); ahdilis rerum causis (1548); and Medicina ad 
Henriciem II. (1554). 

FERNIEl, an important city in the east Kootenay district of 
British Columbia. Pop. about 4000. It is situated on the Crow’s 
Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific railway, at the junction of 
Coal Creek with the Elk river, and owes its importance to the 
extensive coal mines in its vicinity. There are about 500 coke 
ovens in operation at Fernie, which supply most of the smelting 
plants in southern British Columbia with fuel. 

FERNOW, KARL LUDWIG (1765-1808), German art-critic 
and archaeologist, was bom in Pomerania on the 19th of 
November 1763. His father was a servant in the household of 
the lord of Blumenhagen. At the age of twelve he became 
clerk to a notary, and was afterwards apprenticed to a druggist. 
While serving, his time he had the misfortune accidentally to 
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shoot a young man who came to visit him ; and although through 
the intercession of his master he escaped prosecution, the un¬ 
toward event weighed heavily on his mind, and led him at the 
close of his apprenticeship to quit his native place. He obtained 
a situation at Lii'beck, where he had leisure to cultivate his 
natur^ taste for drawing and poetr}^ Having formed an 
acquaintance with the painter Carstens, whose influence was an 
important stimulus and help to him, he renounced his trade of 
druggist, and set up as a portrait-painter and drawing-master. 
At Ludwi^slust he fell in love with a young girl, and followed 
her to Weimw; but failing in his suit, he went next to Jena. 
There he was introduced to Professor Reinhold, and in his house 
met the Danish poet Baggesen. The latter invited him to accom¬ 
pany him to Switzerland and Italy, a proposal which he eagerly 
accepted (1794) for the sake of the opportunity of furthering his 
studies in the fine arts. On Baggesen’s return to Denmark, 
Femow, assisted by some of his friends, visited Rome and made 
some stay there. He now renewed his intercourse with Carstens,. 
who had settled at Rome, and applied himself to the study of 
the history and theory of the fine arts and of the Italian language 
and literature. Making rapid progress, he was soon qualified to 
give a course of lectures on archaeology, which was attended 
by the principal artists then at Rome. Having married a Roman 
lady, he returned in 1802 to Germany, and was appointed in the 
following year professor extraordinary of Italian lil^rature at 
Jena. In 1804 he accepted the post of librarian to Amelia, 
duchess-dowager of Weimar, which gave him the leisure he 
desired for the purpose of turning to account the literary and 
archaeological researches in which he had engaged at Rome. 
His most valuable work, the Romische Siudien, appeared in 3 
vols. (1806-1808). Among his other works are— Das Leben 
des Kiinsllers Carstens (1806), Ariosto's Lcbenslauf (1809), and 
Francesco Petrarca (1818). Femow died at Weimar, December 4. 
1808. 

A memoir of his life by Tobanna Schopenhauer, mother of the 
philo.sopher, Arthur Schoi»nhauer, appeared in 1810, and a complete 
edition of bis works in 1829. 

FEROZEPUR, or Firozpur, a town and district of British 
India, in the Jullundur division of the Punjab. The town is a 
railway junction connecting the North-Western and Rajputana 
railways, and is situated about 4 m. from the present south 
bank of the Sutlej. Pop. (1901) 49,34*. The arsenal is the 
I largest in India, and Ferozepur is the headquarters of a brigade 
in the 3rd division, of the northern army corps. British rule was 
first established at Ferozepur in 1635, when, on the failure of 
heirs to the Sikh family who possessed it, a small territory 86 m. 
in extent became an escheat to the British government, and the 
present district has been gradually formed around this nucleus. 
The strategic importance of Ferozepur was at this time verj' 
great; and when, in 1839, Captain (afterwards Sir Heniy) 
Lawrence took charge of the station as political officer, it was the 
outpost of British India in the direction of the Sikh power. 
Ferozepur accordingly became the scene of operations during the 
first Sikh War. The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej in December 1845, 
and were defeated successively at Mudki, Ferozepur, Aliwal and 
Sobraon; after which they withdrew into their own territory, 
and peace was concluded at Lahore. At the time of the mutiny 
Ferozepur cantonments contained two regiments of native 
infantry and a regiment of native cavalry, together with the 6ist 
Foot and two companies of European artillery. One of the 
native regiments, the S7th, was disarmed; but the other, the 
4Sth, broke into mutiny, and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to seize the magazine, which was held by the Europeans, pro¬ 
ceeded to join the rebel forces in Delhi. Throughout the mutiny 
Ferozepur remained in the hands of the English. 

Ferozepur has rapiidly advanced in material prosperity of late 
years, and is now a very important seat of commerce, trade being 
mainly in grain. The main streets of the city arc wide and well 
paved, and the whole is enclosed by a low brick wall. Great im¬ 
provements have been made in the surroundings of the city. 
The cantonment lies 2 m. to the south of the city, and is con¬ 
nected with it by a good metalled rood. 
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other: " Fermentation is the traneierenoe of the condition of 
motion of the molecules, atomic groups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma, to the fermenting 
material, in consequence of which equilibrium in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their disintegration.” 
’Je agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
vial to the transformation of sugar into alcohol, but dissented 
from the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
investigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, in a 
remarkable series of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enr.yme, showed that various specie.? of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(hexoses) so formed. Saeeharomyees Marxianus will not hydro¬ 
lyse maltose, but it does attack cane sugar and ferment the pro¬ 
ducts of hydrolysi-s. Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
in harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
‘‘ the one may be said to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.” The preference exhibited by yeast cells for sugar mole¬ 
cules is shared by mould fungi a.id soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Pemcillium 
f’laucuin, when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro-tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme “ invertase," which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-d-glucoside but not methyl-f-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
isolated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic in character, which 
he termed “ zymase.” This body is being continually formed 
in the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell. ’ITie freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen¬ 
trated solutions of cane sugar, glucose, laevulosc and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose. In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell. Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49-4 % of carbonic acid and 51't % of 
alcohol were produced; with expressed yeast juice cane sugar 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 47-7 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of yeast-cell juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, but it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A. 
Macfadyen, G. H. Morri, Vnd S. Rowland, in repeating Buchner’s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus: dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it » a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube’s views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced’ by 
any other than living protoplasm. 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspset of fermentation. His investigations on vinegar-making 
revolutionized that industry, and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposing the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera¬ 
ture of 20° to 25° C., and sowing with a small quantity of the 
acetic organism. To the study of the life-hbtory of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms “ anaerobic ” and 
“ aSrobic.” His researches from i860 and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al¬ 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove a negative. 


yet it was on these experiments that sterilization as known to 
us'was developed. It is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
part played by sterilization in the laboratory, and pasteuriza¬ 
tion in the fermentation industries and in the preservation 
of food materials. Pas’leur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids; the corol¬ 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast. He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it in a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol. It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts; moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop¬ 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of the good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long been engaged in re¬ 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fermentation, demon¬ 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer. This discovery was of great importance to the 
zymn-technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur in yeast. 
Hamsen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
in a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species—namely, that best suited to the brewery in question. 
These views met with considerable opposition, but in 1890 
Professor E. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations. 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur’s 
method of purification. But in the course of time, notwith¬ 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America. In the United Kingdom the employ¬ 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conservatism and the wrong application of Hansen's 
theories. 

Pure Cultivation of Fearfr.—The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J. Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present in a drop of the liquid under examina¬ 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con¬ 
tain, on an average,less than one bacterium. A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated with one 
drop of this mixture; it was found that some remained sterile, 
and Lister assumed that the remaining flasks each contained 
a pure culture. This method did not give very certain results, 
for it could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted with sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks containing sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a small proportion of the flasks 
became infected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck. Only those cultures which contained a single yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivations. By this method 
several races of Saecharomycetes and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution of solSt for 
liquid media; due originally to Schroter. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the method. He introduced bacteria into liquid 
sterile nutrient gelatin. After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured into a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered with a 
mdist and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture, Hansen pointed out that this 
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-taken no part in politics, and, so far as is knovnt, had not said a 
-word or raised a hand against Map'. He 'was buntt swifily 
because he could iKlrt change his religion -with the law and would 
not pretend' that he couldand his execution is a complete 
refutation of the idea that Mary only persecuted heretics because 
and when -they were traitors. 

See Dictionary of National Biography, 380-382,and authorities 
there oked. Also Acts df the (Privy Coimcil (1530^1354): H- A. L. 
Fisher, PaUiical History of £ngland, vol. vi. (A. F. Pj) 

<FSRflARA, a city and arcbiepisoopttl see of Emilia, Italy, 
•capital of the prindnoe of Ferrara, 30 m. N.N.E. of Bdlognu, 
situated 30 ft. above sea-level on the Po di Vomano, a branch 
channel of the main stream of the Po, which is m. N. Pop. 
{1901) 32,968 (town), 86,592 (commune). The town has broad 
■streets and numerous palaces, which date from the i6thicen,tury, 
when it was the .seat of the court of the house of Eete, and had, 
it is said, 100,000 inhabitants. 

The most prominent building is the square castle of the house 
■of Este, in the centre of the town, a bridk building surrounded 
by a moat, with four towers. It waS built after 1385 and partly 
restored in 1554 ; the pavilions on the top of the towers date 
from the latter year. Near it is the hospital of S. Aama, wherae 
Tasso was confined during his attack of insanity (1579-2386). 
The Palazzo del Municipio, rebuilt in the iBth centuiy, was the 
earlier residence of the Estc family. Close by is the cathedral 
of S. Giorpfio, consecrated in 1135, when the Romanesque lower 
part of the main facade and the side facades were complotcd. 
It was built by Guglidmo degK Adelardi (d. 1146), who is buried 
in it. The iqiper part of the mamla9ade, with arcades of pointed 
arches, dates from the 13th century, and the portal has .teciun- 
.bent lions and elaborate sculptures above. The interior was 
restored in the baroque rtyle in 1713. The campanile, in the 
Renaisaaoce style, dates from 1451-1493, ljut the last storey was 
added at the end of the i6tb century. Opposite the cathedral 
is the Gotiiie Palazzo della Rogione, in Iwick (1315-1326), -now 
the law-courts. A little way off is the uttivetsity, which has 
faculties of law, medicine and natural science (hardly 100 
students in all); the libraiy has valuable MSS., including part 
of that of the Orlando Furioso and letters by Tasso. The other 
churches are of less interest than the cathedral, though S. 
Francesco, S. Benedetto, S, Maria in Vado and S. Cristoforo are 
all good early Renaissance buildings. The numerous early Re¬ 
naissance palaces, often with good terra-cotta decorations, form 
quite a feature of Ferrara; few towns of Italy ba\’o so many 
of -Ibem proportionately, though they are mostly comparatively 
small in size. Among them may be noted those m the N. 
quarter (e.spccially the four at the intersection of hs two -main 
streets), which was added by F.rcole (Hercules) I. in 1492-1305, 
from the plans of Biagio Rossetti,and hence called the “Addizione 
Erculea.” The finest of these is the Palazzo de’ Diamanti, so 
called from the duamond points into which the blocks Of stone 
with which it is faced arc cuL It contmns the municipal picture 
gallery, with a hirge number of pictures of artists of the sdiool 
of Ferrara. This did not acquire prominence until the latter 
half of the isth centur>', when its best masters were Cosimo 
Tura (1432-1495), Francesco Cossa (d. 1480) and Ercole dei 
Robert! (d. 1496) To this period are due -fmous frescoes in the 
Palazzo Schifanoia, whic^was built by the Este family; those of 
the lower row depict of Borso of Este, in Ae central 

row are the signs of the’^ffiaiac, and in the upper are allegorical 
representations of the months. The vestibule was decorated 
with stucco mouldings by Domenico di Paris of Padua. The 
building also contains fine choir-books with miniatures, and a 
collection of coins and Renaissance medals. The ample house 
of Ariosto, erected by himself after 1326, in which Ije died in 
1532, lies farther west. The best Ferrarese masters of the i6th 
century of the Ferrara scfhool were Lorenzo Costa (1460-1535), 
and Dosso Dossi (1479-1542), the most eminent of aS, while 
Benvenuto Tisi (Garofalo, 1481-1559)" is somewhat monotonous 
«nd insipid. 

The origin of Ferrara is uncertain, and'probabilities art-fcalnst 
the supposition that it occupies the site of the anciertt Forum 


Alietii. Tt" was probaKly- a -scttiemeiit formed by t!he inhabitants 
of the lagoons at the month of the Po. It appears first in a 
document of AistaW of 753 or 754 as a city forming part of the 
exarOhate of Ravenna. After 984 we find it a fief of TedaMo, 
count of Modena and Canossa, nephew of the emperor 'Otho 1 . 
It afterwards made itself indepeftdent, and in iioi -was taken 
by siege by the countess Matilda. At this time it was marrily 
dominated by several great families, among them the Adtlardi. 

In 1146 Guglielmo, the last of the Adelardi, died, and bis 
property passed, as the dowry of his niece Marchesella, to 
Azzolino d’- Este. There was considerable hostility between the 
newly entered family and the'Salinguerra, but after considerable 
struggles Azzo Novdllo was nominated perpetual podest 4 in 
1242 ; in 1259 he took Ezzclino of "Verona prisoner in battle. 
His grandson, Obizzo II. (1264-1293), succeeded him, and the 
pope nominated him captain-general and defender of the states 
of the Church ; and the house of Este was from henceforth 
settled in Ferrara. Niccoli) 111 . (1393-1441) received several 
popes with great magnificence, especially Eugene IV., who held 
a council here in 1438. His son Borso received the fiefs of 
Modena and Reggio from the emperor Frederick III. as first 
duke in 1452 (in which year Girolamo‘Savonarola wa.s bom here), 
and in 1470 was made duke of Ferrara by Pope Paul II. ErcOle 1 . 
(1471-1505) carried on a war with 'Venice and increased the 
magnificence of the city. His son Alphonso I. married Lucrezia 
Borgia, and continued the war with Venice with success. In 
1309 be was excommunicated by Julius IL, and attacked the 
pontifical army in 1 512 outside Ravenna., which he took. Gaston 
do Foax fell in the battle, in which he was supporting Alphonso. 
With the succeeding popes he was able to m^e peace. He was 
the patron of Ariosto from i5r8 onwards. His son Ercole II. 
married Renata, daughter of Louis XII. of France; he too 
embellished Ferrara duripg bis reign (1534-1559). His son 
Alphonso IL married Barbara, sister of the em^or Maxi¬ 
milian IL He raised the glory of Ferrara to its highest point, 
and was the patron of Tasso and Guarini, favouring, as the 
princes of his house had always done, the arts and sciences. He 
had no legitimate male heir, and in 1597 Ferrara was ciaimed as 
a vacant fief by "Pope Qement VIII., as was also Comaedhio. 
A fortress was constructed by him on the site of the castle of 
'Tedaldo, at the W. angle of the town. The town remained a 
part of the states of the Churdh, the fortress being occupied by 
an Austrian garrison from 2832 until 1859, When it became part 
of the kingdom of Italy. 

A considerable area within the walls of Ferrara is unoccupied 
by buildings, especially on .the north, where the handsome 
Renaissance churdh of S. Cristoforo, with the cemetery, 
stands ; but modem times have brought a renewal of industrial 
activity. Ferrara is on the main line from Bologna to Padua 
and Venice, and has branches to Ravenna and Pqggio Rtreco 
(for .Suzzara). 

See G. Agnelli, Frrrara e Pomposa (Bergamo, rgoz)-; E. G. Gardner, 
Dukes and Poets of Ferrara {I.ondon, 1904). 

IFJEIIRAII*>FLOiaNOE, COimtllL 'OF (1438 ff.). The Goundl 
-of Ferrara and Florence was -the culmination of a -series of futile 
medieval attempts to reunite the Greek and Roman churches. 
The emperor, John VI. Paloeologus, bad been advised, by his 
experienced father to avoid all serious negotiatioBS, as they had 
inivariably resulted in increased bitterness; but John, in view 
of the rapid dismem'berroont of his empire ly the Turks, feJt 
-constrained to -seek a union. The situation im, however, com¬ 
plicated by tbe strife which broke out between the pope (Eugenios 
IV.) and the oecumenical council of Basel. Both ndcs sent 
embassies to the emperor at Constantinople, as beth saw -the 
importance of gaining the recognition and support of the Eaat, 
for on thi.s jM-aetically depended the victory in the struggle 
between papacy and conncil for the supreme jurisdictian twer 
the church (see CownciL'S). The Greeks, fearing .the domination 
of the papacy, were at first more fawnumbly inclined'towotd 
the conciliar party ; but the astute d^lomacy of the Roman 
representatives/who'have been -charge*} by certain Greek writers 
with the-skilftil u« of money and of lies, won over the eHiperor. 
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Rontai)of his lettertj.odss-aDd’ckgiMi .It .lMs 
of’tet puvpose, fet he wos anreformor coascuas of his nunion 
and .lesolved to cavry it) .out. The gross .Te^ian of the popuisir 
poetry, its lack of culturei and its caretesnass of form, oSended 
bit educated toate, and its pictavesqumess amd ingenuity made 
no appeal to him. H is not sutprisiag, hotfeyer, that through 
he earned the applause of metvoi letters henfailed to touch the 
hearts of his countrymen. Ferreira wrote the Terentian prose 
comedy Bristt, at the age of' t«enty-ftvB (-* 553), and dedicated 
it to Prince J^H' in the name of the university. It) is neither 
a comedy of character nor laanners,' but its ruV tamim lies irn its 
plot- and) sitBBtien . The Ciosa, a later product, may almost 
be called a comedy of rcharuetor. Castro iB Ferreira’s most con*- 
sideraWa worifi, andi-in date, is lha first tragedy in. Portuguese,, 
aaid dser sdroad' in modern European Ittorature. Though 
fashionsd on'tlhegeeat models of the ancients,, it has little plot or 
action, and tto chametecs, except that of the prince, are illn 
designed* It. b really a splendid puem^ with a chorus which 
siogS'^e kad fate of Ignez in musiod odes, rich ini feeling and 
grawiewi of expression. Her bve’ is the chaste, timid affection 
of aeriiEe and a wsswl rather than the strong' passion of a mistress, 
but Pedro is really the man history describes) the love-fettered 
prince whom the tragedy of Ignen's deatinconverted into tbe ctuel 
tyrant King Alfonso is IMe more than a shadowj- and only 
meets IgncronDo, his son never ; while, stradger still, Pedro and 
Ignen never oonse on the stage together, and their love is merely 
narrated. Nevertheless, Ferreira merits all praise for choosing 
one'of the most dramatic ejnsodes'uv ForUi^ese history for his 
,snbieotf and though it has rinoe been handled by poets of renown 
in many diileront languages, none has been aUe to surpass the 
old master. 

The Castro was first printed in Lisbon in i jSy, and it is included in 
Fertelrals Pomas, pubhshod in 1598 by his son. It has ixsen trans¬ 
lated- by-Muearove (I.oiu)on, i8aj), and the chorus of Act I. appeared 
again in English in tlie Savoy for July 1896. It has also been done 
into French luul German. The Jirhto and Cioso first appeared 
vdth the comedies of Si de Miranda in Lisbon in 1022. There is 
a ■ good modttrn. edition of the Complete Works of Ferreira (2 
voU., Paris, lii6g). See Goatilho's Antmtio Ftrreira (3 vols., Kio, 
lidjj,. which contaias a iuU biograuhical and critical study with 
extracts. (E. Pk.) 

TERREL’aibAW, in physical geography. “ If a body moves 
in any direotion «n. the earth's surface, them is- a deflecting force 
arising irom the earth’s rotationi, which deflects h to the right 
in-the northem hemispliere and to the left in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere.” This law applies to every body that iv set in motion 
upon, the-surface of the rotating, earth, -tmtf usually the duration 
of the moton of any body due to a single impulee is so brief, 
and there Oise', so-many frictional diaturbanoes, that it is not easy 
to observe the results of this deflecting forte. The movements- 
bf tite atmosphese,. however, are upon a scale large enettgh; to 
make this observation easy, and the simplest evidence is obtained 
fromra study of the direction of the air movements in the gseat 
wind-systeme-of the.globe. (.See Mxtboroloov.) 

FBRRBRS) the name of -a f^eat Norman-English feudal house, 
derived firomi FerriAreo-StTH-ilaire,, to the south of Beniay, ia 
Noimandy. Its ahoestor WolkoHn was slain in a feud dmng 
the Conqueror’s minority, leaving a son Henry, who' took: part 
in the Conquest. At t)hs time of the Domesday survey hisi fief 
exteodod mto- fourteen counties,, but the great bulk of it was in 
Dsrbyohire and- Leicestershire, especially the fonner. H»i him¬ 
self occurs in Worcestershire as one of the royal commissionets 
for the survey.. He estahlishedi his chief seofl at Tutbury Castle, 
Stafiordshirey. on. the Derbyshire border, and founded there a 
Ckmiac priory. As was'tho usual practice with thegreat Norman- 
houses, his eldest son succeaded to Kerridres, and, accosding to 
Stapleton, he was ancestor! of the Oakham house of Ferrers, 
whoso, memory is preserved -by the horseshoes, hanging in the hall 
of thoir wsrie. Rcdrart, a. yoan^i son of Henry, inhaitsd his 
vast EnglishtfiiBf,.and, for his servioMatitihe batde of the Standard 
(tisB), wasioreated earl of Deri/ by Stephen. Hie appears, to 
^d a year after. 

iSBitth the title andi^ aims of dio-onriaiiawe-heeigthe sab|sat 


of much disousskuiy and.’they seem to'have been st^'led indiffer¬ 
ently eatis of' Derby br Nottingham! (both counties, then forming 
one shrievaity) or of Tutbury, or simpAy (de) Ferrers. Robert, 
theondeord, who founded Mereval«>Abbey, was father of'WiUiam, 
thei^rdioarl,.who began the opposition of his house to the crown 
byjaiaing in thegreat revolt^of 1173; when he fortified his-castlas 
of Tutbury and Duffieid and plundered Nctttingham, which was 
held for the ki^ On his subsequent submission his -castles 
were razed. Dying at tbe siege of Acre, 1190, he was succeeded 
by his son William, who attacked Nottingham- on Richard's 
behalf in 1x94, Inst whom King Johm favoured and confirmed 
in the earldotni of DIerby, 1299. A.claim that he was heir to the 
honour of Percral of Nottingham, which has puziled genealo¬ 
gists, 'was compromised with the king, whom the sari thenceforth 
stoutly supported, being with him at his death and witnessing 
his will, with hb bruther-in-Iaw the carl of Chester, and with 
William. Manhal, eail df Pembroke, whose daughter maKied 
his; son. With them also he acted in securing the suucessian 
of the young Henry., joining in- the siege of Mountsorrcl and the 
battle of Lincoln. But he was one of those great nobles who 
looked with jealousy on the rising power of the king’s favourites- 
In 1227 he was one of the eaurb who rose against him on behalf 
of his brother Richard and made him restore the forest charters, 
and. in 1337 he-was one of the three counsellors forced on the king 
by the bacons. His influence had by this time been fmther 
increased by the death, in 1232, of tite earl of Chester, whose 
sister, his wife, inherited a vast estate between the RiliWe and 
the Mersey. On his death in 1247, his son William succeeded 
as .i;th earl, artd inherited through his wife her share of the great 
possessions of the Marshals, earls of Pembroke. By his second 
wife, a daughter of the carl of Wiirchester, he was father of 
Robert, 6th and lost earl. Succeeding as a minor in 1254, 
Robert had been' secured by the king, as early as 1249, as a 
husband for his wife's niece, Marie, daughter of Hugli, count of 
AngoulBme, but, in spite of this, he joined the opposition in 
1263 and distinguished himself by his violence. He was one 
of the five earls summoned to .Simon de Montfort's parliament, 
thop^h, on taking the earl of Gloucester’s part, he was arrested 
Simon. In spite of this he was compelled' on the king’s 
triumph to forfeit his castles and seven years’ revenues. In 
1366 he broke out again in revolt on his own estates in Derby¬ 
shire, hut was, utterly defeated at Chesterfield by Heniy “ of 
Almain,” deprived of his earldom and lands and imprisoned. 
Eventually, m 1.2‘69, he agreed to pay £50,000 for restoration, 
and to pledge all his lands save Chartlcy and Holbrook for its 
payment. As he was not able to find the money, the lands passed 
to the king’s son, Edmund, to whom they had been granted on 
his forfeiture. 

The.earl’s son John succeeded to Chartley, a Staffordshire 
estate long famous for- the wild cattle in- its chase, and was sum¬ 
moned as a baron in 1299, though he had joined the baronial 
opposition in 1297. On the dea^, in 1450, of the last Ferrers 
Icjrd of Chartlcy, the barony passed with his daughter to the 
D^ereux family and then to the Shirleys, one of whom was 
created Earl Ferrers in 1711. The barony has been in abeyance 
since r855. 

The line of Ferrers of Groby was founded by William, younger 
l^rother of the last earlj who inherited from his mother Margaret 
de Quinci her estate of Groby in Leicestershire, and some Ferrers 
manors from His father. His son was summoned as a baron in 
1300, but on -the death of his descendant, William, Lord Ferrers 
of Groby, in 1445, the barony passed with his granddaughter 
to the Grey family and was forfeited with the dukedom of Suffolk 
in 1554. A younger son of William, the last lord, married the 
heiress of Tamworth Castle, and his line was seated at Tamworth 
till 1680, when an heiress carried it to a son of the first Earl 
Ferrers. From Sir Henry, a younger son of the first Ferrers of 
Tamworth, descended Feirers of Baddesley Qinton, seated there 
in the male line till towards the end of the 19th century. The 
Hne of Ferrers of Wemme was founded by a younger son of 
Lord- Fessrs- of Chartl^, who married the' heiress oL Wemme, 
Co. Salop, and was summoned os a baron in her light; but it 
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<sad6d with their son. There arc doubtless mate descendants 
of this great Norman house still in existence. 

Higlmm Ferrers, Northants, and Woodham Ferrers, Essex, 
take their names from this famfly. It has been alleged that they 
bore horseshoes for their arms in allusion to Ferriferes {i.e. irbn- 
works); but when and why they were added to their coat is a 
moot point. 

See Dugdale’s Baronage -, J. R. Pianchi’s The Coti^neror ami his 
Compamons ; G. E. C(okayiirt'i' Complete Peerap; Qhraniaies 
and Memorials (Rolls Sories); T. Stapletonfs Rotuli Scaccaeii Nor- 
mannie. (J. H. R.) 

FERRERS, LAnREMCE SHIRLEY, 4TK Earl (1720-17.60), 
the last nobleman in England, to sufier a felon’s death, was born 
on the i8th of August 1720. There was insanity in his family, 
and frean an eatdy age his behaviour seems to have been eccentric, 
and his temper violent, though he was quite capairfe of mann¬ 
ing his business ^airs. In 1758 his wife obtained a sepanDtion 
from hiin for cruelty. The Ferrers estates were then vested 
in trustees, and Earl Ferrers, secured the appointment of aa old 
family steward, Johnson, as receiver of rents. This man faith¬ 
fully performed his duty as a servant to the trostaes, and did 
not pwove amenable to Ferrer’s personal wishes. On the 18th 
of January 1760, Johnson called at the eacl's mansion at Staunton. 
Harold, Leicestershire, by appointment,, and was directed to his 
lord^p’s study. Here, after some business conversation^ Lord 
Ferrere. shot him. In the followuig April Ferrers was tried for 
murder by his peers in Westmmster Hall. His defence, wtuch 
he conducted in person with great ability, was a plea, of insanity, 
and it was supporterl by considerable evidence, but he was found 
guilty. He subsequently said that ,ha had only pleaded insanity 
to oblige his family, and tliat he had himself always been ashamed 
of such a defence. On the 5th of May 1760, dressed in a light- 
coloured suit, embroidered with silver, he was taken in his own 
carriage from the Tower of London to Tyburn and there hanged. 
It has been said that as a concession to his order the rope used 
was of silk. 

Sae Peter Burlce,. Celebrated Trials cumucied with the Aristueraay 
in the Relations 0/ Private Life (London, 184^); Edward Walford, 
Tales of our Great Families (London, 1877); Howell's State Trials 
(•i&r6), xix. 8B5-980. 

FERRET, a domesticated, and' frequentljr albino breed of 
quadruped, derived from the wild polecat {Palorius foetdus, 
or P. pultm-us), which it closely resembles in .size, form, and 
habits, and with which it interbreeds. It differs in the colour of 
its fur, which is usually yellowish-white, and of its eyes, which 
are pinky-red. The “ pcdecat-ferret” is a brown breed, appar¬ 
ently the product of the above-mentioned cross. The ferret 
attains a length of about 14 in., exclusive of the tail, which 
measures 5 in. Although exhibiting considerable tameness, it 
seems incapable of attachment, and when not properly fed, or 
when irritated, is apt to give painful evidence of its fwocity. 
It is chiefly cmplbycd in destroying rats and other vertnin; and 
in driving rabbits from their burrows. The femet is remarkably 
prolific, the female bringing forth two broods annually, each 
numbering from six to nine young: It is said to occasionally 
devour its young immediately after birth, and in this case 
produces another brood soon after. The terret was well known 
to the Romans, Strabo' stating that it was brought from Africa 
into Spain, and Plmy that it was employed in his time in rabbit- 
hunting, under the name Viverra; the English name is not 
derived from this, but from Ft. furet, Late Lat. /wo, robber. 
The date of its introduction into ( 3 reat Britain ia unnertain, 
but it has been known in England tor at least 600 yean. 

The ferret should be kept in dry, clean, well-ventilatedhutohes, 
and fed twice daily on bread, milk; and: meat, suoh .as rabbits’ 
and'fowls’ livers. When used to hunt rabbits it is provided with 
a muzzle, or, better and more usual,, a cope, made by looping 
and knotting twine about the head:andiinDut, iniorderto jwevent 
it killing its quarry, in which case it would gorge itself and go 
to sleep in the hole. As the ferret eaters the'hole the rabbits 
flee, before it, and are shot or caught by dogs as they break 
ground. A ferret’s hold on. its qiony is as obstinate as that of 
ft. buUdog, but can easily be broken, by a strong pressure of 
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the thumb just above the eyes. Only full-grown ferrets are 
“ worked to " rats. Several are generally used at a time and 
without copes, ns rats are fierce fighters. 

See Ferrets, by Nieholaa Everitt (London, 1897), 

FBBRI, CHiO (1634-1689), Roman painter, the chief disciple 
and succemor of Pietro da Cortona. He was bom in the- Roman 
territory, studied under Pietro, to whom he become' warmly 
attached, and, at an age a little past thirty, completed the point¬ 
ing of the cefOings and other internal' decorations begun by'his 
instructor in the Pitti polace, Florence. He also co-operated 
in or finished several other works by Pietro, both in Florence 
and in Rome, approaching near to his style and his particulae 
merits, but with less grace of design and native vigour, and in 
especial fedUng short of him in colour. Of his'own‘independent 
productions, the chief is an extensive .series of scriptamliteescoes 
in thedtumh of S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo; alto a panting 
(rated as FOrri’s best work) of St Ambrose healing a sick person, 
the principaValtorpiece' in the church' of S. Ambrogiodeiia Massimn 
in Rome. The paintings of the cupola of Si Agnese in the same- 
capital might mnk even higlier than these; but this labour 
remained uncompletsdat the death of Fbrri, and was marred by 
the pertormances of his snecessor Corbellinii. He executed also 
a Ihrge amount of miscellaneous designs, such as etchings and 
frontispieces for Ixxdts; and he was an architect besides. Fen-i 
was appointed to direct the Florentine students in' Rome, and 
Gabbiani was one of his leading pupils'. As regards tftyle, Feixi 
ranks as chief of the so-called Machinists, as apposed to the 
school tounded by Sacchi, and continued by Cwlo Maratta. 
He died in Rome—his end being hastened, as it is said, by 
mortification at his recognized inferiority to Bacciccia in colaur. 

FBRIRI, LOIGl (1826-11895), Italian philosopher, -was bom at 
Bologna on the 15^ of June i8z6i His education was obtained 
mainly at the Fcole Nonmale in Paris, where his father, a.painter 
, and architect, was engaged in the construction of the Thf&tne 
i Italian. FYom his twenty-fifth year ho began to lecture in' the 
I colleges of Evreux, Dieppe, Blois and Toolouse. Later, he was 
lecturer at Annecy mid Casal-Montferrat, and became head of 
the education department under Mamiani in i860. Three years 
later he was appointed to the chair of philasophy at the ihtituto 
di Perfesionamento at Florenoe, and, in 1871, was>niade professor 
of j^oBophy in. the university of Rome. On the death of 
Marnmni in 1885 he became editor of the Filosafiu delie seuale 
italiam, the' title of which he changed to Rieistm italiana di 
filosofia. He wrote both on psychoksgy and on metaphysics, but 
is knotvn especially as a historian, of philosophy. His original 
work is eclectit^ combining the psychology of his teachers, Jules 
Simon, Sahset and Mamiani, with the idetdism of Rosminn .tnd 
Gioberti. Among - his works may be mentioned Studii suila 
ccseiesesut ; U Fenomatai nolle sue reUcaioni con la sememioHe ; 
DHlo idea dd veeo“, Della filosofia del dirittoi peesso- Arisiotiie 
(r88’5)'; ■EGenioidiAristaifie; La Psiodagia.di.Pieli<o<Poinptmeues» 
(r877), and, most important, Essaisur Vktstoire.da la phslesoplm 
en Italif au XIX’ ssiile (Paris, 1869), and La Psyehologte dc 
Vassociation dopuis Hobbes jmqst’d nos iotas, 

FBRRilfft, ARMAUD JbU (c. 1508-1585), French jurisconsult 
and diplomatist, wasibora at Toukiuse about i5oB;iand practised 
as a lawyer first at Baurgea, afterwards at Toulouse. Councillor 
to the pcdereenl of the Imter town^ and than ta' that of> Rennes, 
he later became president of the parlement of Paris. He repre¬ 
sented Chmdes IX., king of Fnance,, at the council of Trent in 
1562, but bad' to retire in consequence of the attitude he. had 
adopted,, and was sent as ambassador to Venice, wherct he 
remamed'till 1567-, returning, again ini 157a. On< hu .rekum to 
France he came into touch with the Calvinists whose tenets 
he probably onbraced, and consequentty lost his plaoc in the 
privy counwand:part:of his tostune. AS'CompenBa{tiion>'Hemy, 
king of Navarre; appointed him his chancellor. He-died in the 
end of October 1585. 

See also E. Frditiy,. Um Ambstssadeur- Rliiissaiiisous Charles LX et 
Henri, 111, Ametuddet Ferriet (Paris, i88o)r 

FeRIUER, JAMES FREDERICK (iifioS-3864^ Scottish 
metaphysical writer, was born ut Ediobuegb ooi. the. i6lh. ef 
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Juae i8o8, the son of John Ferrier, writer to the signet. His 
mother was a sister of John Wilson (Christopher North). He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and subsequently, his metaphysical tastes having 
been fostered by hb intimate friend. Sir William Hamilton, 
spent some time at Heidelberg studying German philosophy. 
In 1.84* he was appointed professor of civil history in Edinburgh 
University, and in 1845 professor of moral philosophy and political 
economy at St Andrews. He was twice an unsuccessful candidate 
for chairs in Edinburgh, for that of moral philosophy on Wibon’s 
resignation in 1852, and for that of lo^ic and metaphysics in 
1856, after Hamilton’s death. He remained at St Andrews till 
his death on the iith of June 1864. He married his cousin, 
Margaret Anne, daughter of John Wilson. He had five children, 
one of whom became the wife of Sir Alexander Grant. 

Ferrier’s first contribution to metaphysics was a series of 
articles m Blackwood's Magazine (1838-1839), entitled An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness. In these he 
condenms previous philosophers for ignoring in their psycho- 
Ir^icol investigations the fact of consciousness, which is the 
dbtinctive feature of man, and confining their observation 
to the so-called “ states of the mind.” Consciousness comes 
into manifestation only when the man has used the word “ I ” 
with full knowledge of what it means. This notion he must 
originate within himself. Consciousness cannot spring from 
the states Which are its object, for it is in antagonism to them. 
It originates in the will, which in the act of consciousness puts 
the “ I ” in the place of our sensations. Morality, conscience, 
and responsibility are necessary results of consciousness. These 
articles were succeeded by a number of others, of which the 
most important were The Crisis of Modern Speculation (1841), 
Berkeley and Idealism (1842), and an important examination 
of Hamilton’s edition of Reid (1847), which contains a vigorous 
attack on the philosophy of common sense. The perception of 
matter is pronounced to be the ne plus ultra of thought, and 
Reid, for presuming to analyse it, is declared to be a representa- 
tionist in fact, although he professed to be an intuitionist. A 
dutinction is made between the “ perception of matter " and 
“ our apprehension of the perception of matter.” Psychology 
vainly tries to analyse the former. Metaphysic shows the 
latter alone to be onalysable, and separates the subjective 
element, ‘‘our apprehension,” from the objective element, 
‘‘ the perception of matter,”—not matter per se, but the percep¬ 
tion of matter b the exbtence independent of the individual’s 
thought. It cannot, however, be independent of thought. It 
must belong to some mind, and is therefore the property of the 
Divine Mind, There, he thinks, b an indestructible foundation 
for the a priori argument for the exbtence of God. 

Ferrier’s matured philosophical doctrines find expression in 
the Institutes of Metaphysics (1854), in which he claims to have 
met the twofold obligation resting on every system of philosophy, 
that it should be reasoned and true. His method is that of 
Spinoza, strict demonstration, or at least an attempt at it. 
All the errors of natural thinking and psychology.must fall under 
one or other of three topics ;—Knowing and the Known, Ignor¬ 
ance, and Being. These are all-comprehensive, and are therefore 
the departments into which philosophy b divided, for the sole 
end of philosophy is to correct the inadvertenebs of ordinary 
thinking. 

The problems of knowing and the known are treated in the 
“ Epbteraology or Theory of Knowing.” The truth that ‘‘ along 
with whatever any intelligence knows it must, as the ground 
or condition of its knowledge, have some cognizance of itself,” 
b the basis of the whole philosophical system. Object 4 - subject, 
thing+me, is the only possible knowable. This leads to the 
condasion that the only independent universe which any mind 
can think of is the universe in synthesb with some other mind 
or ego. 

Tfie leading contradiction which is corrected in the “ Agnoi- 
ology or Theory of Ignorance " b this: that there can be an 
ignorance of tht^f which there can be no knowledge. Ignorance 
b a defect. But there is no defect in not knowing' wnac cannot 


be known by any inteUigence (e.g. that two and two make five) 
and therefore there can be on ignorance only of that of whicl 
there can be a knowledge, i.e. of some-object-pfxs-some-subject 
The knowable alone is the ignorable. Ferrier lays special claim 
to originality for this divbion of the Institutes. 

The “ Ontology or Theory of Being ” forms the third anc 
final division. It contains a discussion of the origin of knowledge 
in which Ferrier traces all the perplexities and errors of phiTo 
sophers to the assumption of the absolute existence of matter 
The conclusion arrived at is that the only true real and inde 
pendent existences are minds-together-with-that-which-they 
apprehend, and that the one strictly necessary absolute existenci 
is a supreme and infinite and everlasting mind in synthesis witl 
all things. 

Perrier's works are remarkable for an unusual charm and sim 
plicity of style. These qualities are especially noticeable in thi 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy, one of the best introductions on thi 
subject in the English language. A complete edition of his pliilo 
sopliical writings was published in 1875, with a memoir by E. L 
Lushington ; sec also monograph by E. S. Haldane in the Faraou! 
Scots Series. 

FERRIER, PAUL (1843- )> French dramatbt, was borr 

at Montpellier on the 29th of March 1843. He had already 
produced several comedies when in 1873 he secured real succesi 
with two short pieces, Chez I’avocat and Les Incendies de Massou 
lard. Others of his numerous plays are Ee.5 Compensations (1876) 
I.’Art de tramper les femmes (1890), with M. Najac. One ol 
Ferrier’s greatest triumphs was the production with Fabrici 
Carri of Josiphine vendue par ses soeurs (1886), an opera boufft 
with music by Victor Roger. His opera libretti include Lc 
Marocaine (r879), music of J. Offenbach ; Le Chevalier d’Har- 
mental (1896) after the play of Dumas pArc, for the music ol 
A. Messager ; La Fille de Tabarin (1901), with Victorien Sardou 
music of Gabriel Piernd. 

FERRIER, SUSAN EDMONSTONE (1782-1854), ScottisI 
novelist, hom in Edinburgh on the 7th of September 1782, was 
the daughter of James Ferrier, for some years factor to the duke 
of Argyll, and at one time one of the clerks of the court of session 
with Sir Walter Scott. Her mother was a Miss Coutts, the 
beautiful daughter of a Forfarshire farmer. James Frederick 
Ferrier, noticed above, was Sasan Ferrier’s nephew. 

Miss Ferrier’s first novel. Marriage, was begun in concert with 
a friend. Miss Qavering, a niece of the duke of Argyll; but this 
lady only wrote a few pages, and Marriage, completed by Miss 
Ferrier as early os 1810, appeared in 1818. It was followed in 
1824 by The Inheritance, a better constructed and more mature 
work ; and the last and perhaps best of her novels. Destiny, 
dedicated to Sir Walter Scott (who himself undertook to strike 
the bargain with the publisher Cadell), appeared in 1831. All 
these novels were published anonymously; but, with theii 
clever portraiture of contemporary Scottish life and manners, 
and even recognizaUe caricatures of some social celebrities ol 
the day, they could not fail to become popular north of the Tweed. 
“ Lady MacLaughlan ” represents Mrs Seymour Damer in dress 
and I^dy Frederick Campbell, whose husband, Lord Ferrier, 
was executed in 1760, in manners. Mary, Lady Gark, well 
known in Edinburgh, figured as “ Mrs Fox ” and the three maiden 
aunts were the Misses Edmonstone. Many were the conjectures 
as to the authorship of tlie novels. In the Nodes Ambrosianat 
(November 1826), James Hogg is made to mention The In¬ 
heritance, and adds, ‘‘ which I aye thought was written by 
Sir Walter, as weel’s Marriage, till it spunked out that it was 
written by a leddy.” Scott himself gave Miss Ferrier a very 
high place indeed among the novelists of the day. In his diary 
(March 27, 1826), criticizing a new work which he hsid been 
reading, he says, “ The women do this better. Edgeworth, 
Ferrier, Austen, have all given portraits of real society fat 
superior to anything man, vain man, has produced of the like 
nature.” Another friendly recognition of Miss Ferrier is to be 
found at the conclusion of his Tdes of my Landlord, where Scott 
calls her his ‘‘sister shadow,” the still anonymous author oi 
‘‘ the very lively woric entitled Marriage." Lively, indeed, all 
Miss Ferrier’s works are,—written in clear, brisk English, and 
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witli an inexhaustible fund of humour. It is true her books 
portray the eccentricities, the follies, and foibles of the society in 
which she lived, caricaturing with terrible exactness its hypocrisy, 
boastfulness, greed, affectation, and undue subservience to public 
opinion. Yet Miss Ferrier wrote less to reform than to amuse. 
In this she is less like Miss Edgeworth than Miss Austen. Miss 
Edgeworth was more of a moralist; her wit is not so involuntary, 
her caricatures not always so good-natured. But Miss Austen 
and Miss Ferrier were genuine humorists, and with Miss Ferrier 
especially a keen sense of the ludicrous was always dominant. 
Her humorous characters are always her best. It was no doubt 
becau.se she felt this that in the last year of her life she regretted 
not having devoted her talents more exclusively to the service of 
religion. But if she was not a moralist, neither was she a cynic; 
and her wit, even where it is most caustic, is never uncharitable. 

Miss Perrier’s mother died in 1797, and from that date she 
kept hou.sc for her father until his death in 1829. She lived 
quietly at Morningside House and in Edinburgh for more than 
twenty years after the publication of her last work. The 
pleasantest picture that we have of her is in Lockhart’s de¬ 
scription of her visit to Scott in May 1831. She was asked there 
to help to amuse the dying master of Abbotsford, who, when 
he was not writing Count Roheft of Paris, would talk a.s brilliantly 
as ever. Only sometimes, before he had readied the point in a 
narrative, “ it would .seem as if some internal spring had given 
way.” He would pause, and ga/.e blankly and anxiou.sly round 
him. “ I noticed,” says Lockhart, “ the delicacy of Miss Ferrier 
on such occasions. Her sight was liad, and she took care not to 
u.se her glasses when he was speaking ; and she affected to be also 
troubled with deafness, and would say, ‘ Well, I am getting as 
dull as a post; I have not heard a word since you .said so-and- 
so,’—being sure to mention a circumstance behind that at which 
he had really halted. He then look up the thread with his 
habitual smile of courtesy—as if forgetting his case entirely in 
the consideration of the lady's infirmity.” 

Mks F'errier died on the 5th of Novemixir 1854, at her brother’s 
house in Edinburgh. She left among her papers a short un¬ 
published article, entitled “ Recollections of Visits to Ashnstiel 
and Abbotsford.” Tliis is her own very interesting account of 
her long friendship with .Sir Walter .Scott, from the date of her 
first visit to him and Lady .Scott at Ashcsliel, where she went 
with her father in the autumn of 1811, to her last sad visit 
to Abbotsford in 1.831. It contains .some impromptu verses 
written by .Scott in her album at .\shestiel. 

Miss Farrier's letters to her sister, which contained much interesting 
biographic.ai m.atter, were destroyed at her particular reque.st, but a 
volume of her correspondence witli a memoir liy lier grand-nephew, 
John Ferrier, was puhlislied in 189.S. 

FERROL [/'.V Ferrol], a seaport of north-western .Spain, in 
the province of forunna ; situated 12 m. N.E. of the city of 
Corunna, and on the B.sy of Ferrol, an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Pop. (1900) 25,281. Together with San Fernando, near Cadiz, 
and Cartagena, Ferrol is governed by an admiral, with the 
special title of captain-general; and it ranks beside the.se two 
ports as one of the principal naval stations of Spain. The town 
is beautifully situated on a headland overlooking the bay, and 
is surrounded by rocky hills which render it invisible from the 
sea. Its harbour, naturally one of the best in Europe, arid the 
largest in Spain except those of Vigo and Corunna, is deep, 
capacious and secure; but the entrance is a narrow strait about 
2 m. long, which admits only one vessel at a time, and is com¬ 
manded by modern and powerfully armed forts, while the neigh¬ 
bouring heights are also crowned by defensive works. Ferrol is 
provided with extensive dockyards, quays, warehouses and 
an arsenal; most of these, with the palace of the captain-general, 
the bull-ring, theatres, and other principal buildings, were built 
or modernized between 1875 and 1905. The local industries are 
mainh' connected with the shipping trade, or the refitting of 
warships. Owing to the lack of railway communication, and 
the competition of Corunna at so short a distance, Ferrol is not 
a first-claSs commercial port; and in the early years of the 20th 
centurv its trade, already injured by the loss to Spain of Cuba 


and Porto Rico in 18^, showed little prospect of improvemeBt 
The exports are insignificant, and consist chiefly of wooden 
staves and beams for use as pit-propfs; the chief imports are 
coal, cement, timber, iron and machinery. In 1904, 282 vessels 
of 155,881 'tons entered the harbour. In the same year the con¬ 
struction of a railway to the neighbourii^ town of Betanzos 
was undertaken, and in 1909 important shipbuilding operations 
were begun. 

Ferrol was a mere fishing village until 175a, when Ferdinand Vi. 
began to fit it for becoming an arsenal. In 1799 tlie British 
made a fruitless attempt to capture it, but on the 4th of 
November 1805 they defeated the French fleet in front of the 
town, which they compelled to surrender. On the a7th of 
January 1809 it was through treachery delivered over to the 
French, but it was vacated by them on the 22nd of July. On 
the 15th of July 1823 another blockade was begun by the French, 
and Ferrol surrendered to them on the 27th of August. 

FERRUCCIO, or Ferkucci, FRANCESCO (1489-1530), 
Florentine captain. After spending a few years as a merchant's 
clerk he took to soldiering at an early age, and served in the 
Bande Nere in various parts of Italy, earning a reputation as a 
daring fighter and somewhat of a swashbuckler, When Pope 
Clement VIL and the emperor Charles V. decided to reinstate 
the Medici in Florence, they made war on the Florentine republic, 
and Ferruccio was appointed Florentine military commissioner 
at Empoli, where he showed great daring and resource by his 
rapid marches and sudden attacks on the Imperialists. Early 
in 1530 Vollerra had tlirown off Florentine allegiance ar.ci 
had been occupied by an Imperialist garrison, but Ferruccio 
surprised and recaptured the city. During his absence, however, 
the Imperialists captured Empoli by treachery, thus cutting 
off one of the chief avenues of approach to Florence. Ferruccio 
proposed to the government of the republic that he should 
march on Rome and terrorize the pope by the threat of a sack 
into making peace with Florence on favourable terms, but 
although the war committee appointed him commissioner- 
general for the operations outside the city, they rejected his 
scheme as too audacious. Ferruccio then decided to attempt 
a diversion hy attacking the Imperialists in the rear and started 
from Volterra for the Apennines. But at Pisa he was laid up 
for a month with a fever—a misfortune which enabled fhe enemy 
to get wind of his plan anil to prepare for his attack. At the end 
of July Ferruccio left Pisa at the head of about 4000 men, and 
although the besieged in Florence, knowing tliat a large part 
of the Imperialists under the prince of Orange had gone to meet 
Ferruccio, wished to co-operate with the latter by mB.-ms of a 
sortie, they were prevented from doing so by their own traitorous 
commander-in-chief, Malatesta Baglioni. Ferruccio encountered 
a much larger force of the enemy on the 3vd of August at Gavi- 
nana; a desperate battle ensued, and at first the Imperialists 
were driven back by Ferruccio's fierce onslaught and the prince 
of Orange himself was killed, but reinforcements under Fabrizio 
Maramaldo having arrived, the Florentines were almost annihil¬ 
ated and Ferruccio was wounded and captured. Maranmldo 
out of personal spite despatched the wounded man with his own 
hand. This defeat sealed the fate of the republic, and nine days 
later Florence surrendered. Ferruccio was one of the great 
soldiers of the age, and his enterprise is the finest episode of the 
last days of the Florentine republic. See also under Florence 
and Medici. 

BinLiOGRAPHY.—F, Saasetti, Vita di Francesca Ferrucci, written 
in the 16th century and published in the Archivio storico, voJ. iv. 
pt. ii. (Florence, 1853), with an introduction by C. Jlonzani; E. 
Alotsi, La Battaglia d> Gavinana (Bologna, 1881); cf.^ P. ViUari'.s 
critici.sm of the latter work, ” Ferruccio e Maramaldo," in his Arte, 
storia, e fHosofia (Florence, 1884) ; Gino Capponi, Sloria delta re- 
pubblica di Firtntt, vol. ii. (Florence, 1873). 

FERRULE, a small metal cap or ring used for holding parts 
of a rod, &c., together, and for giving strength to weakened 
materials, or especially, when attached to the end of a stick, 
umbrella, 8sc., for preventing wearing or splitting. The word 
is properly vtrrel or vtrrU, in which form it was used till the 
18th century, and is derived through the 0 . Fr. virdU, modern 
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■irMk, from « Latin dfanhwitive virida of viritu, bracelets. Tl* 
'fdrm in whidh the word is now known ii due to the mfiuence 
of Latin ferrum, iron. “ Ferrule ” moK be distinguished from 
" ferule " or “ ferula,” properly the Latin name of the " giant 
fennel.” From the use of the stalk of thk plant as a cane or 
rod for punishment, comes the application of the word to many 
instruments used in chastisement, more particularly a short 
flat piece of wood or leather shaped somewhat like the sole of a 
boot, and apjilied to the palms of the hand. It is the common 
form of disciplinary instrument in Roman Catholic schools; 
the pain inflicted is exceedingly sharp and immediate, but the 
effects are momentary and leave no chance for ariy dangerous 
results. The word is sometimes applied to the ordinary cane as 
used by schoolmasters. 

FERRY, JOLES FRANCOIS CAMILLE (1832-1803), French 
statesman, was bom at Saint Did (Vosges) on the 5th of April 
1832. He studied law, and was called to the bar at Paris, but 
soon went into politics, contributing to various newspapers, 
particularly to the Temps. He attacked the Empire with great 
violence, directing his opposition especially against Baron 
Haussmann, prefect of the Seine. Elected republican deputy 
for Paris i 1869, he protested against the declaration of war 
with Germany, and on the 6th of September 1870 was appointed 
prefect of the Seine by the government of national defence. 
In this fmsition he had the difficult task of administering Paris 
during the siege, and after the Commune was obliged to resign 
(sth of June 1871). From 1872-1873 he was sent by Thiers 
as minister to Athens, but returned to the chamber as deputy 
for the Vosges, and became one of the leaders of the republican 
party. When the first republican ministry was formed under 
W. H. Waddington on the 4tli of February 1879, he was one of 
its members, and continued in the ministry until the 30th of 
March 1883, except for two short interruptions (from the loth of 
November 1881 to the 30th of January 1882, and from the 29th 
of July 1882 to the 2i8t of February 1S83), first as minister 
of education and then as minister of foreign affairs. He was 
twice premier (1880-1881 and 1883-1885). Two important 
works are associated with his administration, the non-clerical 
organization of public education, and the beginning of the 
colonial expansion of France. Following the republican 
programme he proposed to destroy the influence of the clergy 
m the university. He reorganize the committee of public 
education (law of the 27th of February 1880), and proposer, 
a regulation for the conferring of university degrees, which, 
though rejected, aroused violent polemics because the 7th 
article took away from the unauthorized religious orders the right 
to teach. He finally succeeded in passing the great law of the 
aSth of March 1882, which made primary education in France 
free, non-clerical and obligatory. In higher education the 
number of professors doubled under his ministry. After the 
military defeat of France by Germany in 1870, he formed the 
idea of acquiring a great colonial empire, not to colonise it, but 
for the sake of economic exploitation. He directed the ne^ia- 
tions which led to the establishment of a French protectorate 
in Tunis (1881), prepared the treaty of the 17th of December 
1885 for the occupation of Madagascar ; directed the exploration 
of the Congo and of the Niger region; and above all he organized 
the conquest of Indo-China. The excitement caused at Paris 
by an unimportant reverse of the French troops at Lang-son 
caused his downfall (30th of March 1885), but the treaty of 
peace with China (9th of June 1885) was his work. He still 
remained an influential member of the moderate republican 
party, and directed the opposition to General Boulanger. After 
the resignation of President Gr^vy (znd of December 1887), 
he was a candidate for the presidency of the republic, but the 
radicals refused to support him, and he withdrew in favour of 
Sadi Carnot. The violent polemics aroused against him at this 
time caused a madman to attack him with a revolver, and he 
died from the wound, on the t7th of March 1893, The chamber 
of deputies voted him a state funeral. 

See Edg. Zsvort; Hittinte i$ la traitHmt RipvbUfuf, A, Rambaud, 
JitUt Ferry ^Earis, 1903), 
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FERRY (from the some toot os that of the verb “ to fate,” 
to journey or travel, oommoa to Teutonic languages, cf. Get., 
fakrett ; it is connected with the root of Gr. way, and 
Lat. portare, to carry), a place where boats ply regulaily lacross 
a river or arm of the sea for the oonveyonce of goods and persons.' 
The word is also applied to the boats emj^yed (ferry boats). 
In a car-ferry or tram-ferry railway cars or complete trains ore 
conveyed across a piece of water in vessels which have railway 
lines laid on their decks, so that the vehicles run on and oS theta 
on their own wheels. In law the right of ferrying persons or 
goods across a particular river or strait, and of exacting a reason¬ 
able tcdl for the service, belongs, like the right of fair and market, 
to the doss of rights known as franchises. Its origin must be 
by statute, royal grant, or prescription. It is wholly unconnected 
with the oiynership or occupation of land, so that the owner 
of the ferry need not be proprietor of tlie soil on either side of 
the water over which the right is exercised. He is bound to 
maintain safe and suitable boats ready for the use of the public, 
and to employ fit persons as ferrymen. As a correlative of 
1 this duty he has a right of action, net only against those who 
evade or refuse payment of toll when it is due, but also against 
those who disturb his franchise by setting up a new ferry, so 
as to diminish his custom, unless a change of circumstances, such 
as an increase of population near tlic ferry, justify other means 
of passage, whether of the same kind or not. See also Water 

l^IOHTS 

FERSEN, FREDRIK AXEL, Coukt von (i7r9-i794), 
Swedish politician, was a son of Lieutenant-General Hans 
Reinhold Fersen and entered the Swedish Life Guards in 1740, 
and from 1743 to 1748 was in the French service (Royal-Suedois), 
where he rose to the rank of brigadier. In the Seven Years’ War 
Fersen distinguished himself durmg the opicrationB round Use- 
dom and Wollin (1759), when he inflicted serious loss on the 
Prussians. But it is as a politieian that he is best known. At 
the diet of 1755-1756 he was elected landlmarskalk, or marshal 
of the diet, and from henceforth, till the revolution of 1772, 
led the Hat party (see Sweden : IJisIcry). In 1756 he defeated 
the projects of the court for increasing the royal power; but, 
after the disasters of the Seven Years’ War, gravitated towards 
the court again and contributed, by his energy and eloquence, to 
uphold the tottering Hats for several years. On the accession of 
the Caps to power in 1766, Fersen assisted the court in its 
struggle with them by refusing to employ the Guards to keep 
order in the capital when King Adolphus Frederick, driven to 
desperation by the demands of the Caps, publicly abdicated, and 
a seven days’ interregnum ensued. At the ensuing diet of 1769, 
when the Hats returned to power, Fersen was again elected 
marshal of tiie diet; but he made no attempt to redeem his 
pledges to the crown prince Gustavus, as to a very necessary 
reform of the constitution, which he had made before the elec¬ 
tions, and thus involuntarily contributed to the subsequent 
establishment of absolutism. When Gustavus III. ascended 
the throne in 1772, and attempted to reconcile the two factions 
,by a composition which aimed at dividing all political power 
between them, Fersen said he despaired of bringing back, in a 
moment, to the path of virtue and patriotism a people who 
had beai running riot for more than half a century in the wilder¬ 
ness of political licence and corruption. Nevertheless he con¬ 
sented to open negotiations with the Caps, and was the principal 
Hat representative on the abortive composition committee. 
During the revolution of August 1772, Fersen remained a passive 
spectator of the overthrow of the constitution, and was one of 
the first whom Gustavus summoned to his side after his triumph< 
Yet bis relations with the king were never cordial. The old 
party 4 eader could never forget that he had once been a power 
m the state, and it is evident, from his Hisioriska Skrifter, how’ 
jealous he was of Gnstavus’s personal qualities. There waf a 
slight collision between them as early as the diet of 1778 ; but 
at the diet of 1786 Fersen boldly led the opposition against the 
king’s fiaumcial measures (see Gustavus III.) which were conse- 
queqitly rejected ; while in private interviews, if his. own account 
d them is to be trusted ba addressed nis sovereign witb 
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•Bta^tous. tnsalenoB. At the diet ol 1789 Fenen manbaUcd the 
nobffity around hiai for a combat d ouiranct aj^inst the throne 
dad that, too, at a time when Sweden wac involved in two 
dangarOus foreign wan, and national unity was absolutely 
indispensable. This tactical blunder cost him his popularity 
and materially as^ted the secret operations of the king. Ob- 
atruction was Fersen’s chief weapon, and he continued to post¬ 
pone the granting of subsidies by the house of nobles for some 
weeks. But after frequent stormy scenes in the diet, which were 
onlf prevented from becoming mfilfos by Fersen’s moderation, 
or hesitation, at the critical moment, he and twenty of his friends 
of the nobility were arrested (17th Fetaiary 1789) and the 
opposition collapsed. Fersen was speedily released, but heixie- 
forth kept aloof from politics, surviving the king two years. 
He was a man of great natural talent, with an imposing presence, 1 
and he always bore himself like the aristocrat he was. But his 
haughtiness and love of power are undeniable, and he was perhaps 
too great a party-leader to be a great statesman. Yet for seyen- 
teai years, with very brief intervals, he controlled the destinies 
of Sweden, and bis influence in France was for some time pretty 
considerable. His Hisloriska Skrijter, which are a record of 
Swedish history, mainly autobiographical, during the greater 
part of the i8th century, is excellent as literature, but somewhat 
unreliable as an historical document, especially in the later 
parts. 

See C. G. Malmstram, Svtrigts politUka Hisloria (Stockholm, 
1855-1865); R. N. Bain, Guslavus III. (London, 1895) ; C. T. 
Odlmer, Sveriges poliiisha liistoria under Gustaf Ill.'s Regering 
(Stockholm, 1885, &c.); F, A. Fersen, Hisioriska Shrifter (Stockholm, 
1867-1872), (R. N. B.) 

FEBSEN, HANS AXEL, Count von (1755-1810), Swedish 
statesman, was carefully educated at home, at the Carolinum 
at Brunswick and at Turin. In 1779 he entered the P'rench 
military service {Rnyal-Baniere), accompanied General Rocham- 
beau to America as his adjutant, distinguished himself during 
the war with England, notably at the siege of Yorktown, 1781, 
and in 1785 was promoted to be colonel proprietaire of the 
rtgiment Royal-Suidois. The young nobleman was, from the 
first, a prime favourite at the French court, owing partly to 
the recollection of his father’s devotion to France, but princi¬ 
pally because of his own amiable and brilliant qualities. The 
queen, Marie Antoinette, was especially attracted by the grace 
and wit of le beau Fersen, who had inherited his full share 
of the striking handsomeness which was hereditary in the 
family. 

It is possible that Fersen would have spent most of his life at 
Versailles, but for a hint from his own sovereign, then at Pisa, 
that he desired him to join his suite. He accompanied Gustavus 
ni. in his Italian tour and returned home with him in 1784. 
When the war with Russia broke out, in 1788, Fersen accom¬ 
panied his regiment to Finland, but in the autumn of the same 
year was sent to France, where the political horizon was already 
darkening. It was necessary for Gustavus to have an agent 
thoroughly in the confidence of the French royal family, and, at 
the same time, sufficiently able and audacious to help them in 
their desperate straits, especially as he had lost all confidence 
in his accredited minister, the baron de Stael. With bis usual 
acumen, he fixed upon Fersen, who was at his post early in 1790. 
Before the end of the year he was forced to admit that the cause 
of the French monarchy was hopeless so long as the king and 
queen of P'rance wore nothing but captives in their own capital, 

the mercy of an irresponsible mob. He took a leading part 
in the flight to Varennes. He found most of the requisite funds 
at the lust moment. He mdered the construction of the famous 
carnage for six, in the name of the baroness von Korff, and kept 
it in his hotel grounds, rue Matignon, that all Paris might get 
aocustotned to the sight of it. He was the coachman of the fiacre 
which drove the royal family from the Carrousel to the Porte 
Saint-Martin. He accompanied them to Bondy, the first stage 
«f their journey. 

In August 1791, Fersen was sent to Vienna to induce the em¬ 
peror Le^ld to accede to a new coalition against revolutionary 
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France, but he soon came to the conclusion that the Austrian 
court meant to do nothing at a!ll. At his own request, thetefbre, 
he was transferred to Brussels, where he could be of m^ service 
to the queen of France. In February 1791, at his own 
mortal peril, he once more succeeded in reaching Paris with 
counterfeit credentials as minister plenipotentiary to Portugal. 
On the r^th he arrived, and the ^^e evening contrh'ed to steal 
an interview tvith the queen unobserved. On tlie following day 
he was with the royal family from six o’cldck in the evening till 
six o’clock the nfext morning, and convinced himself that a second 
flight was physically impossible. On the afternoon of the iist 
he succeeded in paying a third visit to the Tuileries, stayed 
there till midnight and succeeded, with great difficulty. In 
regaining Brussels On the «7th< This perilous expedition, a 
monumental instance of courage and loyalty, had no substantial 
result. In 1797 Fersen was sent to the congress of Rastatt as 
the Swedish delegate, but in consequence of a protest from the 
French government, was not permitted to talce part in it. 

During the regency of the duke of Sudermania (1792-1796) 
Fersen, like all the other Gustavians, was in disgrace; but, on 
Gustavus IV. attaining his majority in 1796, he was welcomed 
back to court with open arms, and reinstated in all his offices 
and dignities. In 1801 he was appointed Riksmarskalk (=enrl- 
marshal). On the outbreak of the war with Napoleon, Fersen 
accompanied Gustavus IV. to Germany to assist him In gaining 
fresh allies. He prevented Gustavus from invading Prussia in 
revenge for the refusal of the king of Prussia to declare war 
against France, and during the rest of the reign was in semi¬ 
disgrace, though generally a member of the government when 
the king wa.s abroad. 

Fersen stood quite aloof from the revolution of 1809. (See 
Sweden : History.) His sympathies were entirely with ITince 
Gustavus, son of the unfortunate Gustavus IV., and he was 
generally credited with the desire to sec him king. When the 
newly elected successor to the throne, the highly popular prince 
Christian Augustus of Augustenburg, died suddenly in Skine 
in May 1810, the report spread that he had been poisoned, and 
that Fersen and his .sister, the countess Piper, were accessories. 
The source of this equally absurd and infamous libel has never 
been discovered. But it was eagerly taken up by the anti- 
Gustavian pre.ss, and popular suspicion was especially aroused 
by a fable called “ The Foxes ” directed agaiixst the Fersens, 
which appeared in Nya Fasten. When, then, on the 20th of 
June 1810, the prince’s body was conveyed to Stockholm, and 
Fersen, in his official capacity as Riksmarskalk, received it at the 
barrier and led the funeral cortege into the city, his fine carriage 
and his splendid robes seemed to the people an open derision 
of the general grief. The crowd began to murmur and presently 
to fling stones and cry “ murderer 1 ” He sought refuge in a 
house in the Riddarhus Square, but the mob rushed after him, 
brutally maltreated him and tore his robes to pieces. To quiet 
the people and save the unhappy victim, two officers volunteered 
to conduct him to the senate, house and there place him in arrest. 
But he had no sooner mounted the steps leadmg to the entrance 
than the crowd, which had followed him all the way beating him 
with sticks and umbrellas,made a rush athim,knocked him ^wn, 
and kicked and trampled him to death. This horrible outrage, 
which lasted more tlian an hour, happened, too, in the presence 
of numerous troops, drawn up in the Riddarhus Square, who 
made not the slightest eflfort to rescue the Riksmarskalk from 
his tormentors. In the circumstances, one roust needs adopt 
the opinion of Fersen’s contemporary, Baron Gustavus Armfelt, 
“ One is almo.st tempted to say that the government wanted to 
give the people a victim to play with, just as when one throws 
something to on irritated wild beast to distract its attention. 
The more I consider it all, the more I am certain that the mob 
had the least to do with it.... But in God’s name what were 
the troops about ? How could such a thing happen in broad 
daylight during a procession, when troops and a military escort 
were actually present ?" The responsibility certainly rests 
with the government of Charles Xlll., whi<^ apparently in¬ 
tended to mtimldate the Gustavians by the removal of one of 
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their prindpB* leaders. Armfelt escaped m time, so Fersen fell 
the victim. 

See R, M. KUnckowttrdm, Le Comte it Ftrsen el la cour de France 
(Paris, 1877; Eng. ed., London, igoj); Historia om Axel mn 
Fereeni mord (Stocfeholm, 1844); R. N. Bain, Gustavus III., vol, ii. 
(London, 1893); P. Gaulot, Un Ami d$ la teine (Paris, 1892); F. F, 
Klach, Grejve Ilans Axel von Fersen (Stockholm, 1896); E. Tegncr, 
Gutaf Mauriti Armjeit, vol. iii. (Stockholm, 1883-1887). (R. N. B.) 

Fi^A, FREDERIC ERKEST (1789-1826), German violinist 
and composer of instrumental music, was born on the isth of 
February . 1789 at Magdeburg, where he received his early musical 
education. He completed his studies at I,eip2ig under Eberhard 
Muller, and at the early age of fifteen appeared before the public 
with several concert! for the violin, which were received with 
general applause, and resulted in his being appointed leading 
violinist of the Leipzig orchestra. This position he occupied till 
1806, when he became concert-master to the duke of Oldenburg. 
In 1808 he was appointed solo-violinist by King Jerome of West¬ 
phalia at Cassel, and there he remained till the end of the French 
occupation (1814), when he went to Vienna, and soon afterwards 
to Carlsruhc, having been appointed concert-master to the grand- 
duke of Baden. Ills failing health prevented him from enjoying 
the numerous and well-deserved triumphs he owed to his art, 
and in 1826 he died of consumption at the early age of thirty- 
seven. As a virtuoso Fesca ranks amongst the best masters 
of the German school of violinists, the school subsequently ol 
Spobr and of Joachim. Especially as leader of a quartet he is 
said to have been unrivalled with regard to classic dignity and 
simplicity of style. Amongst his compositions, his quartets fur 
stringed instruments and other pieces of chamber music arc the 
most remarkable. His two operas, Canlemira and Omar and Leila, 
were less successful, lacking dramatic power and originality. 
He also wrote some sacred compositions, and numerous songs 
and vocal quartets. 

FESCENNIA, an ancient city of Etruria, wliich is probably 
to b^ placed immediately to the N. of the modern Corchiano, 
6 m. N.W. of Civita Caslellana (see Fai-KUIi). The Via Amerina 
traverses it. G. Dennis {CUies and Cemeteries uj Etruria, London, 
1883, i. 115) proposed to place it at the Riserva S. Silvestro, 
3 m. E. of Corchiano, nearer the Tiber, where remains of Etruscan 
walls exist. At Corchiano itself, however, similar walls may be 
traced, and the site is a strong and chsu-acteristic one—a triangle 
between two deep ravines, with the third (west) side cut off by 
a ditch. Here, too, remains of two bridges may be seen, and 
several rich tombs have been excavated. 

See A. Buglione, “Conte di Monale," in Hl'misihc Mitieihingen 
(1887), p. 21 seq. 

FESCENNINE VERSES {Fescennina carmhui), one of the 
earliest kinds of Italian poetry, subsequently developed into 
the Satura and the Roman comic drama. Originally sung at 
village harvest-home rejoicings, they made their way into the 
towns, and became the fashion at religious festivals and private 
gatherings—especially weddings, to which in later tittles they 
were practically restricted. They were usually in the Saturnian 
metre and took the form of a dialogue, consisting of an inter¬ 
change of extemporaneous raillery. Those who took part ih them 
wore masks made of the hark of trees. At first harmless and 
good-humoured, if somewhat coarse, these songs gradually out¬ 
stripped the hounds of decency ; malicious attacks were made 
Upon both gods and men, and the matter became so serious that 
the law intervened and scurrilous personalities were forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables (Cicero, De re publica, iv. 10). Specimens 
of the Fescennines used at weddings are the Epithalamium of 
Manlius (Catullus, Ixi. 122) and the four poems of Claudian in 
honour of the marriage of Honorius and Maria; the first, how¬ 
ever, is distinguished by a licentiousness which is absent in the 
latter. Ausonius in his Cento nuptialis mentions the Fescennines 
of Annianus Falisais, who lived in the time of Hadrian. Various 
derivations have been proposed for Fescennine. According to 
Festus, they were introduced from Fescennia in Etruria, hut 
lliere is no reason to assume that my particular town was 
^cially devoted to the use of such tjngs. As an alternative 
Fertus suggests a connexion with either because tlie 
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Fescennina w8re regaixled as a protection against evil inflaencet 
(see Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, p. 76) or 
because fascimm {•‘phallus), as the symbol of fertility, would 
from early times have been naturally associated with harvest 
festivals. H. Nettleship, in an article on “ The Earliest Italian 
Literature ” {Journal bj Philology, xi. 1882), in support of 
Munro’s view, tramslates the expression “ verses used by 
charmers," a-ssuming a noun fescennus, connected with fas fari. 

The locus classicus in ancient literature is Horace, Epistles, li, 

I. 139; see also Virpil, Georgies, ii. 383; Tibullus ii. i. 33: E. 
Hofimann, " Die Fescenninen,” in RJieinisches Museum, li. p. 320 
(i8g6); art. X.ATU) LiiERAiUKe. 

FEBCH, JOSEPH (1763-1839), cardinal, was born at Ajaccio 
on the 3rd of January 1763. His father, a Swiss officer in the 
service of the Genoese Republic, had married the mother of 
Laetitia Bonaparte, after the decease of her first husband. 
Fesch therefore stood almo.st in the relation of an uncle to the 
young Bonapartes, and after the death of Lucien Bonaparte, 
archdeacon of Ajaccio, he became for a time the protector and 
patron of the family. In the year 1789, when the French 
Revolution broke out, he was archdeacon of Ajaccio, and, like 
the majority of the Corsicans, he felt repugnance for many of 
the acts of the French government during that period ; in parti¬ 
cular he protested against the application to Corsica of the act 
known as the “ Civil Constitution of the Clergy ” (July 1790). 
As provost of the “ chapter ” in that city he directly felt the 
pressure of events; for on the suppression of religious orders 
and corporations, he W'as constrained to retire into private life. 

Thereafter he shared the fortunes of the Bonaparte family 
in the intrigues and strifes which ensued. Drawn gradually 
by that family into espousing the French cause against Paoli 
and the Anglophiles, he was forced to leave Corsica and to 
proceed with I^aietitia and her sons to Toulon, in the early part 
of the autumn of 1793. Failing to find clerical duties at that 
time (the period of the Terror), he entered civil life, and served 
in various capacities, until on the appointment of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to the command of the French “ Array of Italy " 
he became a commissary attached to that army. This part of 
his career is obscure and without importance. His fortunes 
rose rapidly on the attainment of the dignity of First Consul 
by his former charge, Napoleon, after the coup d'etat of Brumaire 
(November 1799). Tlicreaftcr, when the restoration of the 
Roman Catholic religion was in the mind of the First Consul, 
h'esrh resumed his clerical vocation and toi k an active part 
in the complex negotiations which led to the signing of the 
Concordat with the Holy See on the 15th of July 1801. His 
reward came in the prize of the archbishopric of Lyons, on the 
duties of which he entered in .^ugust 1802. Six months later 
he" received a still more signal reward for his past services, being 
raised to, the dignity of cardinal. 

In I So.; on the retirement of Cacault from the position of 
French amijassadur at Rome, Fesch received that important - 
appointment. He was assisted by Qiateaiibriand, but soon 
sliarply differed with him on many questions. Towards the 
close of the year 1804 Napoleon cntnisted to Fesch the difficult 
task of securing the presence of Pope Pius VII. at the forth¬ 
coming coronation of the emperor at Notre Dame, I’aris (Dec, 
2nd, 1804). His tact in overcoming the reluctance of the pope 
to be present at the coronation (it was only eight months after 
the execution of the due d’Enghien) received further recognition. 
He received the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, became 
grand-almoner of the empire and had a seat in the French 
senate. He was to receive further honours. In 1806 one of the 
most influential of the German clerics, Karl von Dalberg, then 
prince bishop of Regensburg, chose him to he his coadjutor, 
and designated him os his successor. ' «r 

Events, however, now occurred which overclouded his pros¬ 
pects. In the course of the years 1806-1807 Napoleon came 
into sharp collision with the pope on various matters both 
political and religious. Fesch sought in vain to reconcile the 
two'* potentates. Napoleon was inexorable in his demands, 
and Pius VII. refused to give wiy where the discipline and 
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vital interests of the church seemed to be threatened. The 
emperor on several occasions sharply rebuked Fesch for what 
he thought to be weakness and ingratitude. It is clear, however, 
that the cardinal went as far as possible in counselling the 
submission of the spiritual to the civil power. For a time he 
was not on speaking terms with the pope; and Napoleon re¬ 
called him from Rome, 

Affairs came to a crisis in the year 1809, when Napoleon 
issued at Vienna the decree of the 17th of Mav, ordering the 
annexation of the p>apal states to the French empire. In that 
year Napoleon conferred on P'esch the archbishopric of Paris, 
but he refused the honour. He, however, consented to take 
part in an ecclesiastical commission formed by the emperor 
from among the dignitaries of the Galilean Church, but in 1810 
the commission was dissolved. The hopes of Fesch with respect 
to Regensburg were also damped by an arrangement of the year 
1810 whereby Regensburg was absorbed in Bavaria. 

In the year 1811 the emperor convoked a national council 
of Gallican clerics for the discussion of church affairs, and 
Fesch was appointed to preside over their deliberations. Here 
again, however, he failed to satisfy the inflexiljle emperor and 
was dismissed to his diocese. The friction between uncle and 
nephew tecame more acute in the following year. In June 
1812, Pius VII. was brought from his first place of detention, 
Savona, to Fontainebleau, where he was kept under surveillance 
in the hope that he would give way in certain matters relating 
to the Concordat and in other clerical affairs. Fesch ventured 
to write to the aged pontiff a letter which came into the hands 
of the emperor. His" anger against Fesch was such that he 
stopped the sum of 150,000 florins which had been accorded 
to him. The disasters of the years 1812-1815 brought Napoleon 
to treat Pius VII. with more lenity and the position of Fesch 
thus became for a time less difficult. On the first abdication 
of Napoleon (April iith, 1814) and the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons. he, however, retired to Rome where he received a welcome. 
The events of the Hundred JJays (March-June, 1815) brought 
him back to France; he resumed his archiepiscopal duties at 
Lyons and was further named a member of the senate. On 
the second abdication of the emperor (June 22nd, 1815) Fesch 
retired to Rome, where he spent the rest of his days in dignified 
ease, surrounded by numerous masterpieces of art, many of 
which he bequeathed to the city of Lyons. He died at Rome 
on the 13th of May 1859. 

■See J. B. Monscigneur Lyonnet, Le Cardinal Pesek (2 vok., I.yons, 
T841) ; Ricard, Le Cardinal Fesch (Paris, 1805) ; H. Wclschingcr, 
Le Pape cl Vempereur (Paris, 1905); F. Masson, Napolion et sa 
famille (4 vols., Pans, 1897-1900). 

FESSA, a town and district of Persia in the province of Fars. 
The town is situated in a fertile plain in 29° N. and qo m. from 
Shiraz, and has a population of about 5000. The district has 
forty villages and extends about 40 m. north-south from Runiz 
to Nassirabad and 16 m. east-west from Vasilabad to Deh 
Dasteh (Dastajah); it produces much grain, date,s, tobacco, 
opium and good fruit.. 

FESSENDEN, WILUAM PITT (1806-1869), American states¬ 
man and financier, was bom in Boscawen, New Hampshire, 
on the i6th of October 1806. After graduating at Bowdoin 
College in 1823, he studied law, and in 1827 was admitted to 
the tar, eventually settling in Portland, Maine, where for two 
years he was associated in practice with his father, Samuel 
Fessenden (1784-1869), a prominent lawyer and anti-slavery 
leader. In 1832 and in 1840 Fessenden was a representative in 
the Maine legislature, and in 1841-1843 was a Whig member of 
the national House of Representatives. When .his term in this 
capacity was over, he devoted himself unremittingly and with 
great success to the law. He became well known, also, as an 
eloquent advocate of slavery restriction. In 1845-1846 and 
1853-1854 he again served in the state House of Representatives, 
and in 1854 was chosen by the combined votes of Whigs 
and Anti-Slavery Democrats to the United States Senate. 
Within a fortnight after taking his seat he delivered a speech 
m opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, which at onoe 
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made him a force in die congressional anti-slavery contest, 
From then on he was one of the most eloquent and frequent 
debaters among his colleagues, and in 1859, almost without 
opposition, he was re-elected to the Senate as a member of the 
Republican party, in the organization of which he had taken 
an influential part. He was a delegate in 1861 to the Peace 
Congress, but after the actual outbr^ of hostilities he insisted 
that the war should be prosecuted vigorously. As chairma.ii 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, his services were second 
in value only to those of President Lincoln and Secretary Salmon 
P. Chase in efforts to provide funds for the defence of the Union ; 
and in July 1864 Fessenden succeeded Chase as secretary of 
the treasury. The finances of the country in the early summer 
of 1864 were in a critical condition ; a few days before leaving 
office Secretary Chase had been compelled to withdraw from 
the market $32,000,000 of 6 % bonds, on account of the lack 
of acceptable bids; gold hud reached 285 and was fluctuating 
between 225 and 250, while the value of the paper dollar had 
sunk os low as 34 cents. It was Secretary Fessenden’s policy 
to avoid a further increase of the circulating medium, and to 
redeem or consolidate the temporary obligations outstanding. 
In spite of powerful pressure the paper currency was not increased 
a dollar during his tenure of the office. As the sales of bonds and 
treasury notes were not sufficient for the needs of the Treasury, 
interest-bearing certificates of indebtedness were issued to 
cover the deficits ; but when these began to depreciate the 
secretary, following the example of his predecessor, ei^aged 
the services of the Philadelphia banker Jay Cooke {q.v.) and 
secured the consent of Congress to raise the balance of the 
$400,000,000 loan authorized on the 30th of June 1864 by the 
sale of the so-called “ seven-thirty ” treasury notes (i.r. notes 
bearing interest at 7-3 % payable in currency in three years or 
convertible at the option of the holder into 6 % 5-20-year gold 
bonds). Through Cooke’s activities the .sales became enormous ; 
the notes, issued in denominations as low as $50, appealed to 
the patriotic impulses of the people who could not subscribe 
for bonds nf a higher denomination. In the spring of 1865 
Congress authorized an additional loan of $600,000,000 to be 
raised in the same manner, and for the first time in four years 
the Treasury was able to meet all its obligations. After thus 
securing ample funds for the enormous cxiwnditures of the 
war, Fessenden resigned the Treasury portfolio in March 1865, 
and again took his seat in the Senate, serving till his death. 
In the Senate he again became chairman of the finance coiri- 
mittee, and also of the joint committee on reconstruction. 
He was the author of the report of this last committee (1866), 
in which the Congressional plan of reconstruction was set forth 
and which has been considered a state paper of remarkabh 
power and cogency. He was not, however, entirely in accoro 
with the more radical members of his own party, and this 
difference was exemplified in his opposition to the impeachment 
of President Johnson and subsequently in his voting for Johnson’.s 
acquittal. He bore with calmness the storm of reproach from 
his party associates which followed, and lived to regain the 
esteem of those who had attacked him. He died at Portland, 
Maine, on the 6th of September 1869. 

See Francis Fessenden, Life and Public Services of William Pitt 
Fessenden (2 vols,, Boston, 1907), 

FESSliER, I6NAZ AURELIUS (1756-1839), Hungarian 
ecclesiastic, historian and freemason, was bom on the i8th of 
May 1756 at the village of Zuriny in the county of Moson. 
In 1773 he joined the order of Capuchins, and in 1779 was 
ordained priest. He had meanwhile continued his classical 
and philological studies, and his liberal views brought him into 
frequent conflict with his superiors. In 1784, while at the 
monastery of Modling, near Vienna, he wrote to the emperor 
Joseph II., making su^estions for the better education of the 
cler^ and drawing hrs attention to the irregularities of the 
monasteries. The searching investigation which followed 
raised up against him many implacable enemies. In 17,84 he 
was appointed professor of Oriental languages and hermeneutics 
in the university of Lismberg, when he took the degree of doctor 
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ot aivkity ; aad ihot^ wat-nltaied irom his 

iMMMdfi ismrs oa the'iitemAtfen of the'««ipeiufi In 1788 he 
litoti^tout hn ia-Hipoii bf the tyranny of 

jAfehets II. and of tlw ttisatieiMn of theipapistt in England, nufa 
itns attacked so w^^ly m profaaa atidi revolutionary that he 
■Was dompelled to tesign his offim and eeek refuge in Silesia. 
In Bre^ ^ with a cordial reception from G. W. Korn 
the pdbii6heT>, and was, moreover, subsequently employed by 
the prkioe of Carolath-Schdnaich as tutor to his sons. In 1791 
Eessler was converted to Lutheranism and next year contracted 
an uidiappy marriage, wlBch was dissolved in 1802, when he 
laareied again. In 1796 he went to Berlin, where he founded 
a humanitarian society, and was commissioned by the free¬ 
masons of that city to assist Fichte in reforming the statutes 
and ritual of their lodge. He soon after this obtained a govern¬ 
ment appointment in connexion with the newly-acquired: 
Polish praviitce.s, but in consequence of the batde of Jena (1806) 
he lost this office, and remained in very needy circumstances 
until 1809, when he was summonedto St Petersburg by Alexander 
It, to' fill the post of court councillor, and the professorship of 
Oriental languages and philosophy at the Alexander-Nevski 
Academy. This office, however, he was soon obliged to resign, 
owing to his alleged atheistic tendencies, but be was subsequently 
nominated a member of the legislative commission. In 1815 
he went with his family to Sarepta, where he joined the Moravian 
community and again became strongly orthodox. This cost 
him the loss of his salttfy, but it was restored to him in 1817. 
In November 1820 he was appointed consistorial president of 
the evangelical communities at Saratov and subsequently 
became chief superintendent of the Lutheran communities in 
St Petersburg. Fessler’s numerous works are all written in 
German. In recognition of his important services to Hungary 
as a historian, he was in 1831 elected a corresponding member 
of the' Hungarian Academy of Sciences. He died at St Petersburg 
on the 13th of December 1839. 

Fessler was a voluminous writer, and during his life exercised 
great influence; but, with the possible exception of the history 
of Hungary, none of his books has any value now. He did not 
pretend to any critical treatment of his materials, and most 
'of hk bistoricid works are practically historical novels. He did 
much, however, to make the study of history popular. His 
most important wories are—Die Geschiehten der Vngam und 
ikeet Landsaistn (lO vols. Leipzig, 1815-1823); Marcus 
Aurelius (3 vols., Breslau, 1790-1792; 3rd edition, 4 vols., 1799); 
Aristides und Themisiokles (2 vols., Berlin, 1792; 3rd edition, 
1818); Attila, Kinig der Humen (Breslau, 1794); Mathias 
Corvinus (2 vols., Breslau, 1793-1794); and Die drei grossen 
Konige der Hungam aus dem Arpadischen Stamme (Breslau, 
1808). 

See Fessler’s ROchblicke auf seine siebtigjdhrige Filgerschaft 
(Breslau, 1824; and edition, Leipzig, iSji), 

F^A, OOliSTANZO (c. 1495-1545), Italian singep and 
musical composer, became a member of the Pontifical cmiir in 
Rome in Z5r7, and soon afterwards maestro -at the Vatican. 
His motets and madrigals (the first book of which appeared in 
1537) excited Dr Burney’s warm praise in his History of Musity 
and, among other church music, his Te Deum (published in. 
1596) is still sung at important services irt Roide. His madrigal, 
csiled in English “ Down in a ffoW’ry Vale,” k Well lOidWa. 

FUSTINIOO (or Ffistinioo), a town of Merionethshire, 
North Wales, at the head of the FeStiniog Valley, 600 ft. above 
the sea, in the midst of rugged scenery, near the stream Dwyryd, 
31 m, from Conway. Pop. of urbafi district (1901), *1,435. 
There are many latge slate quarries in this parish, Cspeciailiy 
at Blaenau Festiniog, the junction of throe railways, London & 
North Western, Great Western and Festinico, a narrow-gauge 
line between Portmadoe and Duifws, This tight railway runs 
at a oonsiderable elevation (some 700 ft.), commanding a view 
across the valley and lake of Tati y Bwlch. Lord Lyttelton’s 
letter to Mr Bower is a weS-lcnown panegyric on Festiniog. 
Thousands of workmen are employed in the slate quarries. 
HM %n{ael folk are famouC. MW ate Btddau fuyr Asiudmf 


(the gravM of the men of Ardudwy), msmOrkis of a f^ht tfO 
reobver women oi the dwyd vaBey from the men of Ardudwy. 
Near,tod, is a rock named; Hugh Lloyd’s pulpit ” (Lkyd livadi 
in the time of Charles I,, Cjomwell and Charles 11 .). 

Fn-TOOlf (from IV. jesten, Ital. festane, from a Late Lat, festo, 
or^ihally a “ festal garland,” lat. fesium, feast), a wrealii er 
garland, and so in architecture a conventional arrangement of 
flowers, foliage or fruit bound togetherand suspended ribbons, 
either from a decorated knob, or held in the mouths of lions, 
or su.spended across the back of bulls’ heads as in the Tempte 
of Vesta at Tivoli. The “motif ” is sometimes known as a “^swag.”' 
It was largely employed both by the Greeks and Romans and 
formed the principal decoration of altars, friews and panelSi 
The ends of the ribbons are sometimes formed into bows or 
twisted curves; when in addition a group of foliage or flowers 
is suspended' it is called a “ drop,” Its origin is probably due 
to the representation in stone of the garlands of natural flowers, 
&c., which were hung up over an entrance doorway on ffltc days, 
or suspended round the altar. 

F8STUS (? Rufus or Rufius), one of the Roman writers of 
breviaria (epitomes of Roman history). The reference to the 
defeat of the Goths at Noviodimum (A.n, 369) by the emperor 
Valens, and the fact that the author is unaware of the constitution 
of Valcntia as a province (which took place in the same year) 
are sufficient indication to fix the date of composition. Mommsen 
identifies the author with Rufius Festus, proconsul of Achaea 
(366), and both with Rufius Festus Avienus {q.v.), the translator 
of Aratus. But the absence of the name Rufius in the be-st MSS, 
is against this. Others take him to be Festus of Tridentum, 
inagister memoriae (secretary) to Valens and proconsul of Avsia, 
where he was sent to punish those implicated in the conspiracy 
of Theodorus, a commission which he executed with such 
merciless Severity that his name became a byword. The work 
itself {Breviarium rerum gestarum populi Romani) is divided 
into two parts—one geo^aphical, the other historical. 'The 
chief authorities used are Livy, Eutropius and Florus. It is 
extremely meagre, but the fact that the last part is based on the 
writer’s personal recollections makes it of some value for the 
hi.story of the 4th century. 

EditlOtls by W. FSrster (Vienna, 1873) and C. 'Wagener (Piagm? 
1880); sec also K. Jacobi, De Festi breiiarii fontibve (Boon, 1874X 
and H. Betcr, Die geschichtluhe LiU, iiber die romiseke Kaiserzeit, ii, 
P; r.I.'i (3897), where the epitomes of Festus, Aurelius Victor and 
Eutropius are compared. 

F^TUS, SEXTUS POMPEIUS, Roman grammarian, probably 
flourished in the 2nd century a.d. He made an epitome of the 
celebrated work De verborum signifieatu, a valuable treatise 
alphabetically arranged, written by M. Verrius Flaccus, a 
freedman and celebrated grammarian who flourished in the 
reign of Augustus. Festus gives the etymology as well as the 
meaning iif every word ; and his work throws considerable light 
on the language, mythology and antiquities of ancient Rome, 
He made a few alterations, and inserted some critical remarks 
of his own. He also omitted such ancient Latin words as had 
long been obsolete; these be discussed in a separate work now lost, 
entitled Priscorum verborum cum exemplis. Of Flaccus’s work 
only a few fragments remain, and of Festus’s epitome only one 
original copy is in existence. This MS., the Codex Festi Fame* 
sianus at Naples, only conhuns the second half of the work 
(M-V) and that not in a perfect condition. It has been published 
in facsimile by Thewrewk de Ponor (1890). At the close oi 
the 8th century ‘ Paulus Diaconus abridged the abrklgmeEnt. 
From hk work and the solitary copy of the original attempta 
have been made with the aid of conjecture to reconstruct the 
treatise of Festus. 

Of tlic early editions the best arc those of ]. Scaligcr (1560 aad 
Fulvius Ursinus (ijSi) ; in fflodem times, those of C. 0 . MftHw 
(J839, reprinted 1880) and de Ponor (fSBg); see J. E. Sandys, 
Hisidry if Classical ScholmAip, vol. i. (i^eb). 

Fills, FRANCIOIS JOSEPH (17S4-1871), Belgian compoter 
and writer on mutic, was bom at Mons in Belgium on the ajtb 
of Matfih 17S4, and was trained as a musictan ^ hit father, 
fsUow^ the same oaiBing. Hie talent tat comtxiaitioieiiiMuintei 





kaaU *t the age of seven, and. at nine years old be was an organist 
at Samte^Wandaru. In i£oo he went to Paris and completed hb 
stodies at the oonservatoice under such masters as Boieldieu, 
Rey and Pradher. In 1806 he undertook the revision of the 
Reman liturgical chants in the hope of discovering and estab- 
lashing their original form. In this year he married the grand¬ 
daughter of the Chevalier de Kdralio, and also began his 
Biographie univtrselle its musieiens, the most impcolant of his 
works, which did not appear until 1834. In iSsi be was 
appointed, professor at the conservatoire. In 1827 he founded 
the Revue musicale, the first serious paper in France devoted 
exclusively to musical matters. F^is remained in the French 
capital till in 1833, at the request of Leopold I., he became 
director of the conservatoire of Brussels and the king’s chapel- 
master. He also was the founder, and, till his death, the con¬ 
ductor of the celebrated concerts attached to the conservatoire 
of Brussels, and he inaugurated a free series of lectures on 
musical history and philosophy. He produced a large (quantity 
of original compositions, from the opera and the oratono down 
to the simple chanson. But all these are doomed to oblivion. 
Although not without traces of scholarship and technical ability, 
they show total absence of genius. More important are his 
writings on music. They are partly historical, such us the 
Curiosiles historiques ie la musiqtie (Paris, 1850), and the Histoire 
univcrselle de musique (Paris, 1869-1876); partly theoretical, 
such as the Methode des methodes de piano (Paris, 1837), written 
in conjunction with Moscheles. Fetis died at Brussels on the 
26th of March 1871. His valuable library was purchased by 
the Belgian government and presented to the Brussels con¬ 
servatoire. His work os a musical historian was prodigious 
in quantity, and, in spite of many irmccuradcs and some pre¬ 
judice revealed in it, there can be no question as to its value for 
the student. 

FETISHISM, an ill-defined term, used in many different 
senses: (a) the worship of inanimate objects, often regarded 
as peculiarly African; (b) negro religion in general; (e) the 
worship of inanimate objects conceived as the residence of spirits 
nut inseparably bound up with, nor originally connected with, 
such objects; (d) the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or attached 
to, or conveying influence through, certain material objects 
(Tylor); (e) the use of charms, which are not worshipped, but 
derive their magical power from a god or spirit; (/) the use as 
charms of objects regarded as magically potent in themselves. 
A further extension is given by some wTiters, who use the term 
as synonymous with the religions of primitive peoples, including 
under it not only the worship of inanimate objects, such as the 
sun, moon or stars, but even such phases of primitive philosophy 
as totemism. Comte applied the term to denominate the view 
of nature more commonly termed animism. 

Derivation.' —The word fetish (or fetich) was first used in 
connexion with Africa by the Portuguese discoverers of the last 
half of the istli century ; relics of saints, rosaries and images 
were then abundant all over Europe and were regarded as 
possessing magical virtue ; they were termed by the Portuguese 
feiticos {i.e. charms). Early voyagers to West Africa applied 
this term to the wooden figures, stones, &c., regarded as the 
temporary residence of gods or spirits, and to charms. There 
is no reason to suppose that the word feitieo was applied either to 
an animal or to the local spirit of a river, hill or forest. Feitieo 
is sometimes interpreted to mean artificial, made by man, but 
the original sense is more probably “ magicily active or artful.” 
The word was probably brought into general use by C. de Brosses, 
author of Du euUe des dieusc filiches (1760), but it is frequently 
used by W. Bosman in his Description of Guinea (1705), in the 
sense of “ the false god, Bossum ” or Bohsum,*' propedy a 
tutelary deity of an individual. 

Definition. —The term fetish is commonly understood to mean 
the worship of or respect for material, inanimate objects, can*- 
ceived as magically active from a virtue inherent in them, 
temporarily or permanendy, which does not arise from the fact 
that a god or spirit is beh'eved to reside in them or communicate 
virtue to them. Taken in this sense fetishism is probably a 
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evidence of any-am* belt*# in 
or oUwWb BTOon* pnmitivo peoples. It it only after 
a oertam grade of culturo nm \«en atiaincd that tVve l»Uof in 
lude appears; the fetish is essentially a mascot or object carried 
for luck. 

Ordinary Usage.-“la the sense in which Dr Tylor uses the 
term the fetish is (i) a_“ god-house ” or (2) a charm derived from 
a tutsla^ deity or spirit, and n^icaliy active in virtue of its 
association with such deity or spirit. In the first of these senses 
the word is applied to objects ranging from the unworked stone 
to the pot or the wooden figure, and is thus hardly distinguishable 
from idolatry, (o) Tl« bohsum or tutelary deity of a particular 
section of the community is derived from the local gods through 
the priests by the performance of a certain serie.s of rites. The 
priest indicates into what object the bohsum will enter and 
proceeds to the abode of the local god to procure the object in 
question. After making an offering the object is carried to an 
appropriate spot and a “ fetish " tree set up as a shade for it, 
which is sacred so long as the bohsum remains beneath it. The 
fall of the tree is believed to mark the departure of the spirit. 
A bohsum may also be procured through a dream; but in this 
case, too, it is necessary to apply to the priest to decide whether 
the dream was veridical, {b) The suhman or tutelary deity of 
on individual is not an object selected at random to be the 
residence of the spirit. It is only procurable at the .residence 
of a Sasabonsum, a malicious non-human being. Various 
ceremonies ore performed, and a spirit connected with the 
Sasabonsum is finally asked to enter an object. This is then 
kept for three days ; if no good fortune results it is concluded 
either that tlie spirit did not enter the object selected, or that 
it is disinclined to extend its protection. In cither case the 
ceremonies must be commenced afresh. Otherwise offerings and 
evenhuman sacrifices in exceptional cases are made to the suhman. 
It is commonly believed that the negro claims the power of 
coercing his tutelary deity. This is denied by Colonel Ellis. 
It is certain that coercion of deities is not unknown, but further 
evidence is required that the negro uses it when his deify is 
refractory. 

Tlie suhman can, it is believed, communicate a part of his 
powers to various objects in which he does not dwell; these arc 
also termed suhman by the natives and may have given rise to 
the belief that the practices commonly termed fetishism are not 
animistic. These charms are many in number ; offerings of 
food and drink are made, i.e. to the portion of the power of the 
suhman which resides in them. These charms can only be made 
by the possessor of the suhman. 

On the Guinea Coast the spirit implanted in the object is 
usually, if not invariably, non-human. Farther south on the 
Congo the “ fetish ” is inhabited by human souls also. The 
priest goes into the forest and cuts an image; when a party 
enters a wood for this purpose they may not mention the name 
of any living being unless they wish him to die and his soul to 
enter the fetish. The right person having been selected, his name 
is mentioned; and he is believed to die within ten da,vs, his 
soul passing into the nkissi. It is into these figures that the nails 
are driven, in order to procure the vengeance of the indwelling 
spirit on some enemy. 

In many cases the fetffih spirit is believed to leave the “ god- 
honse ” and pass for the time being into the body of the priest, 
who manifests the phenomena of possession {q.v.). It is a 
common error to suppose that the whole of African religion is 
embraced in the practices connected with tliese tutelary deities; 
so far from this being the case, belief in higher gods, not neces¬ 
sarily accompanied with worship or propitiation, is common 
in many parts of Africa, and there is no reason to suppose that 
it had ^en derived in every case, perhaps not in any case, from 
Christian or Mahomintdan missionaries. 

See A, B, EDis, TthispeaUng Peoples, chs. vii., viii. and xii.; 
Waits, Anthropologie der IfaturvOlber, ii. 174; R. E. Dennett m 
Folklore, voL xvi. ; R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West .Africa (1904); 
also Tylor, PrimtUee Culture, il. 143, and M. H. Kinpley, West 
African Studies («d ed., i9ot), where the term is used in a more 
extended sense. (N. W. T.I 
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IVtTERCAIRN, a burgh of barony of Kincardineshire, 
Scotland, 4i m. N.W. of l^urencekirk. Pop. of parish (1901) 
1390. The chief structures include a public hall, library imd 
reading-room, and the arch built to commemorate the visit 
of Queen Victoria in i86i. The most interesting relic, however, 
is the market cross, which originally belonged to the extinct 
town of Kincardine. To the S.W. is Balbegno Castle, dating 
from 1509, and planned on a scale that threatened to ruin its 
projector, It contains a lofty hall of fine proportions. Two 
miles N. is Fasque, the estate of the Gladstones, which was 
acquired in 1831 by Sir John Gladstone (1764-1851^; the father 
of W. E. Gladstone. The castle, which stands in beautiful 
grounds, was built in 1809. Sir John Gladstone’s tomb is in the 
Episcopal church of St Andrew, which he erected and endowed. 
In the immediate vicinity are the ruins of the royal castle of 
Kincardine, where, according to tradition, Kenneth III. was 
assassinated in 1005, although he is more generally said to have 
been slain in battle at Monzievaird, near Crieff in Perthshire. 

FETTERS AND HANDCUFFS, instruments for securing the 
feet and hands of prisoners under arre.st, or as a means of punish¬ 
ment. The old names were manacles, shackbolts or shackles, 
gyves and .swivels. Until within recent times handcuffs were of 
two kinds, the figure-8 ones which confined the hands close 
together either in front or behind the prisioner, or the rings from 
the wrists were connected by a short chain much on the model 
of the handcuffs in use by the police forces of to-day. Much 
improvement has been made in handcuffs of late. They are much 
lighter and they are adju.stable, fitting any wrist, and thus the 
one pair will serve a police officer for any prisoner. For the 
removal of gangs of convicts an arrangement of handcuffs con¬ 
nected by a light chain is used, the cliain running through a ring 
on each fetter and made fast at both ends by what are known 
as end-locks. .Several recently invented appliances are used as 
handcuffs, f.g. snaps, nippers, twisters. They differ from 
handcuffs in being intended for one wrist only, the other portion 
being held by the captor. In the snap the smaller circlet is 
snapped to on the prisoner’s wrist. The nippers can be instantly 
fast fined on the wrist. The twister, not now used in England as 
being liable to injure pri.soners seriously, is a chain attached to 
two handles; the chain is put round the wrist and the two 
handles twisted till the chain is tight enough. 

Leg-irons are anklets of steel connected by light chains long 
enough to permit of the wearer walking with short .steps. An 
obsolete form was an anklet and chain to the end of which was 
attached a heavy weight, usually a round shot. The Spanish 
used to .secure prisoners in bilboess, shackles round the ankles 
secured by a long bar of iron. This form of leg-iron was adopted 
in England, and was much employed in the services during the 
17th and 18th centuries. An ancient example is preserved in 
the Tower of London. The French marine still use a kind of 
leg-iron of the bilbo type. 

FEU, in .Scotland, the commonest mode of land tenure. The 
word is the Scots variant of " fee ” (?.».). The relics of the 
feudal system still dominate Scots conveyancing. That system 
has recognized as many as seven forms of tenure—ward, soc^e, 
mortification, feu, blench, burgage, hooking. Ward, the original 
military holding, was abolished in 1747 (zo G. II. c. 20), os an 
effect of the rising of 1745. Socage and mortification have long 
since disappeared. Booking is a conveyance peculiar to the 
borough of Paisley, but does not differ essentially from feu. 
Burgage is the system by which land is held in royal boroughs. 
Blench holding is by a nominal payment, as of a penny Scots, or 
a red rose, often only to be rendered upon demand. In feu 
holding there is a substantial annual payment in money or in 
kind in return for the enjoyment of the land. The crown is the 
first overlord or superior, and land is held of it by crown vassals, 
but they in their turn may “ feu " their land, as it is called, to 
others who become their vassals, whilst they themselves are 
mediate overlords or superiors; and this process of sub-infeuda- 
tion may be repeated to an indefinite extent, "nie Conveyancing 
Act of 1874 renders any clause in a disposition against sut^ 
infeudation null and void. In England on the other hand, since 


1390, when the statute Qatu Emptores was passed, sub-infeuda- 
tion is impossible, as the new holder simply effaces the grantor, 
holding by the same title as the grantor himself. Casualties, 
which are a feature of land held m feu, are certain payments 
made to the superior, contingent on the happening of certain 
events. The most important was the payment of an amount 
equal to one year’s feu-duty by a new holder, whether heir or 
pnirchaser of the feu. The Conveyancing Act of 1874 abolished 
casualties in all feus after that date, and power was given to 
redeem this burden on feus already existing. If the vassal does 
not pay the feu-duty for two years, the superior, among other 
remedies, may obtain by legal process a decree of irritancy, 
whereupon timel or forfeiture of the feu follows. Previously to 
183a only the vassals of the crown had votes in parliamentary 
elections for the Scots counties, and this made in favour of sub¬ 
infeudation as against sale outright. In Orkney and .Shetland 
land is still largely possessed as udal property, a holding derived 
or handed down from the time when these Islands belonged 
to Norway. .Such lands may be converted into feus at the will 
of the proprietor and held from the crown or Lord Dundas. At 
one time the system of conveyancing by which the transfer 
of feus was effected was curious and complicated, requiring the 
presence of parties, on the land itself and the symbolical handing 
over of the property, together with the registration of various 
documents. But legislation since the middle of the 19th century 
has changed aU that. The system of feuing in Scotland, as 
contrasted with that of long lca.sehQlds in England, has tended 
to secure greater solidity and firmness in the average buildings 
of the northern country. 

See Erskine’s Principles ; Bell’s Principles: Rankinc, Law of 
Landownership in Scotland. 

FEUCHfiRES, SOPHIE, Baronne de {1795-1840), Anglo- 
French adventuress, was born at St Helens, Isle of Wight, in 
1795, the daughter of a drunken fisherman named Ifawcs. 
She grew up in the workhouse, went up to London as a servant, 
and liecarae the mistress of the due de Bourbon, afterwards 
prince de fonde. She was ambitious, and he had her well 
educated not only in modern languages but, as her exercise 
books—still extant—show, in Greek and Latin. He took her 
to Paris and, to prevent scandal and to qualify her to be received 
at court, had her married in 1818 to Adrien Victor de FeuchAres, 
a major in the Royal Guards. The prince provided her dowry, 
made her husband his aide-de-camp and a baron. The baroness, 
pretty and clever, became a person of consequence at the court 
of Louis XVIII. De Feuch^res, however, finally discovered 
the relations between his wife and Condd, whom he had been 
assured was her father, left her—he obtained a legal separation 
in 1827—and told the king, who thereupon forbade her appear¬ 
ance at court. Thanks to her influence, however, (ionde was 
induced in 1829 to sign a will bequeathing about ten million 
francs to-her, and the rest of his estate—more than sixty-six 
millions—to the due d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe. 
Again she was in high favour. Charles X. received her at court, 
Talleyrand visited her, her niece married a marquis and her 
nephew was made a baron. Conde, wearied by his mistress’s 
importunities, and but half pleased by tire advances made him 
by the government of July, had made up his mind to leave 
France secretly. W’hen on the 27th of August 1830 he was 
found hanging dead from his window, the baroness was suspected 
and an inquiry was held, but the evidence of death being the 
result of any crime appearing insufficient, she was not prosecuted. 
Hated as she was alike by legitimatists and republicans, life 
in Paris was no longer agreeable for her, and she returned to 
London, where she died in December 1840. 

FEUCHTERSLEBEN, ERNST, Freiherr von (1806-1849), 
Austrian physician, poet and philosopher, was born in Vienn^ 
on the 29th of April 1806 ; of an old Saxon noble family. He 
attended the “ Theresian Academy ” in his native city, and in 
1825 entered its university as a student of medicine. In 1833 
• he obtained the degree of doctor of medicine, settled in Vienna as 
a praetising surgeon, and in 1834 married. The young doctor 
kept up his connexion with the univeisity, where he lectured, and 
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.fedti, irafte dtgsdidhaffftot^iofi itto ttan»btipn.ijs, WPi'i" » 

Iwrilrkindwiti passage.lin.tthoi l)^gk:7rd>»<»rdtrtm», dr.. p!tce,tiir 
Msifkks>s«fc0dae«W'4«i(t(»ie':niedf'W 

latseq I««gi»'li>i«i»»» ?«d M 

;4»tg«»./ftfhtnkh)*y«dtkiij>sw*k»r;«e«idi'ft>^,!.;Thif,;iwyi,he\ipsu^ 
I|>toi8edl aa .Wlows.irrrajhe/^irf/wwW' teflaotfrnay..gtnpioy!.the 
■iia*erdict .ikg8irtst,* i<thiFd"party;, btpgwfl ,hgj-cawqt, .ugqj % 

: ondiMjy.ti^jaction* hesrhaWing hoWfiii^itjmbigttW 
(toiiasathkr ofifaypta aqdikiivdnees,i, It^iooWfbe'Po^i'.thatiitwp 
'..its yeryi!bBgjnmng.>l!he,4and.rfilgtiong)pR!Pi- 
/created petrtmily.for/thftgi^tof Isdoooipgjihuti tbatitpngdwiwi 
‘JIBthe.qfioWstaik^gkay.hisP9»tip»«)d;ewereh>R- 'j ,. - j.; ...' 
-Tiihi iWBd..:foii.protflttion.iia3,ia)t«rifiRpiP»p, dwf^'tke prtcviw 
,|gsrtwlrise:tookhBtivya6,-callfldith(ei«)pini«i<^tkia of iandg,,patr?- 
lihe rpqtir Jg»idowbe% liMy tb.lips?!#. that 
l-hfthadlfeom) one,kind ol^ippreflsiQn oranotheri yfopt totlhe,gregt 

r-lamdownerj-ihiaiinejghbouji^iwhose po&itiqn ggyei hini: inusqqni^' 
■iramAsItaokiot tba'pQwet;!bo {JiieVent!officist5d,h'tWS, apd hegg^ 
!itoibd'prBtectfcdi.i! itheIrKiKmiaoiaMwetfld; i/tPR/WiyiprptpPtjir^- 
iowntuiOifsfleq^^(thB]^r,DumH»Ost surrandierftp 
'BeiglboBT/jthd fiWTOwriiii»lofflMa l«nde,'^klwhi'hf.th4k,,R^eiy)qd 
tha)dk'[asiri.fprMofiwin-r-gBioing. protection duringihig||jiff?jjte 
‘ 1, , / JahOnd cf. 17. 

X. ion 
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^ 9 ^ 

«M) weeiileftwitiiiiitii'lA^ clamiftnd 

lae^tV /otMtwb'tfd Ifound^cKtemtm^icknpAbyiiMyU linilthferlast^ii^ 
6 fv$he''ttii^ir«;><ITl^ ibvtfnmtnti'look^iAa'itiieifprbotiM itith 
great IdMfavdn-j/bebMKbdt tnuttfemd laigeiaaos isoiti^theiea^ 
AoecHs l«)f^'the state to on towhetihigrlbeyoiiti'itsi niachi.; '^hella^vs 
rep(iMedl)n‘<ierbeide tfuadet 'iaetaasing fCn^tiet, ibut xlsudy 
noti'be etoppedi ’> f^t}nsitive. was ;tnoi sttwsg oA both 
ta^ftirrthe need of protectioii-on one sidBjjthe^iiattiral dssioeJto 
increase large posBesskmiJahdTneiinr'af'iselMefende on tfaeotbet. 

. These praetioes the 'iFMnkishieanqberoiB of: Gauli<fouqd‘in 
fifl (K>a>esSwa:oif soctet^) when they eriteiedihtto thaa-pctmiteei 
' : ' 'Thc^ Mem<^ haveiDnid^aood'thcmattinae, and^ilikt 

i<inut^)al*t'Rftman, tohave made themithfliriovfniwttb^ 
Smtf. * ' eutfmateria}chtege. Thfr^trarmi’ibKthejriweiitintaide 
' ' : ' 'ttady' to 'understand hg the ejcistenoe Of ar-sotpewbat 
eiffiilar' iMtidmion amon^ Uusmselvea,- the immitaius; desdriblad 
by-Taettus.' Inthis inctitatkm tbe'Chief'af'tlntribe:^or of sdme | 
plainly* marliied division of the tribe; gained about <himfcdyi« i 
bond *ot'ehasen 'wUjriors;'Who iorihcd a kindiofipnivateimilitary { 
fsree and 'body-gtiatd." The speoial features of the linstrtutidn i 
were the'strbng tie of faithiand^servics’ which bound- tfae-mali, 
the support'’and rewardsigiven by th«'lord,.end the prideofl 
both in the relationship. The ^attoeinium might weM 'seem-to : 
the German-only a form of the eonUmta, febt it was afornu which - 
presented Certain-advantages in his actual situation, Tbeichief - 
df these-was perhaps the-ioct that it was noUdoniused todnngior 
tribal chief, but that every noble was able in.rite *Rom»n practice: 
to -snrrOund himself’ -With his organised privateaemy. Ptobably | 
this tact, together with the more general: tact of'the absorption ■ 
in Caoirt'tbits''Of the German'in thcBioman, a<wduhts:for thej 
SubStitutien cf '’the'-/>it(rorfmluw-'for the ismtatus Wfaichiitsxiki 
pUce Under the'MCrdvingians. ' 

This changedid'hot'oecltr; howevar, without some qidaifioation 
of the Roman customs. The comitatus madC contributions .of 
Its own tO’fnturb feudaliSm,'to-si)mC'extentto stt institutfenal 
*ide,'largely*to' the ideiK‘ttnd'‘8{Mrit whiohruled inifc Pnofcaihly' 
Ihfe eer^onv: winch grefw into' ftudal bomagei and the'oath! 
fbUtyi ’CertMhly-'the‘honourable position Of the‘vasial- and'ihisi 
pride* in Ihe'JCla'tioBship, the strong tie which bound Ibnd and i 
frion together, and the'idea that faith'and service were due-on i 
both'sides in equal‘measure, we may trace to (Serman sources.. 
Bet-We hiiuA hot forget that the origin of the'vassal relationdiip, i 
'tiS iWin^titefion', is to ’be'fiiUnd' bn Roman'and'ihot on. Germin 
Soil.' 'The-r»ntrfaftts developed and modified; it did not'originate.| 
Nor wa.vthe'feudSJ* system establiriied in any'sense'by-tiie settle-; 
*ihcnf of the gitoup on the conquered land' The uniting! 

nf'the-pecsonai Shd'the'landSides of fkidallsiri came long after! 
Hthe’COhqOest, and'in'a diffensnt Way. ' > • 

'■ 'To'the German irtstituriorisoffored'ho close-parallel.. 

The 'advantages, however, whieh- it afiforded-were obvioui,!affld! 
'rills sMe--of'feUdaHsm' developied as-rapidly'after the .saihpiett| 
'sis thfc'persohat.'-' The "new German noWe ibas aswigertovektendj 
theaizfrbf hrs'land^ and to increase the number* of hiS'dependaBes; ] 
W the RiWrtaji had beUh'.' The new' German-goverriment fUtaisbedl 
■bd Ijetter'prdtettkm from local violondej'rtfcrwas it able any oiellb- 
'dSecti-vaiy to ‘eheck theipractfces Which'were creating fecdslwm; 
Tbdi^ foi a lbngtime'it made n» attempt to do s&i ■ flfaww’ioa! 
'ntid''jtoir6i»>iiwm easily passed'fruhv'the 'Roman'>en)jiire''tB the- 
PrinfirisM* kingdom;- and' becOaie' -as * firmly tooted m i the -new. 
society as they' had ever* been * in the * old. Up- to .this point we* 
'Mwsecn dhly'tbe’ shiaTl lgndOWh#:and*the landless imon efiter-; 
Tng-into riieiu $eiiltionS. F'eudali!im'*B»ulid''n<)t heoCstablartted, 
'KBweVer, until tl#' great of thte'land''Hid adopted them > for, 
'thiihsHhvSj'ariS Hftdmegun to enter thi clientageMSf others!atii^ 
.tdlWM'lahds hy 'the'yirifatt'itw tenure. Tbe-ifirst step toWdrds 
khis’■pe.ililt was easily'fthd'quickly takeni' /nje same-class con-! 

' tlhded'lMafhish the k}fl|'S'ciien‘, and to: form his hoosehpld aadj 
■body-guabd 'stWefher the relation was that of the-pafrorin««»f oii 
* th'e'riiWK%^!r,'fthd to be. made noble hiy entering wito iti 'it -was 
'ISiter that they liecame clients of one another, and in jMurt at 
• TialVian, JW fu'b. Drt", v. 8 , ed.'Halm, p. 62 ; 


IflHst .afiiaiggftalt. ofv^iwitadpptwnroj.iiha 
tWeiatfar sfap:t;t^»tfiuwMin gf tbe 

SWrowtOpbave beeilie<frc|^,,;i iXbe,lwrgfiient§|^;? yjuch.pmua 
Injfflitkgifrrbad iwsJ-wafJnon ftbt,Chur«*i 
aiiauitej.'It couJdiinett-epsi^ ipa)«i theip 
mfiaence.and auppwh^^bicb.litiinepdqd, 
puWid; functions which foH- tp .its-;sharej .by ,ei?ii^y^,;^.pM- 
earitm temn»<. Onithe.iqtber-aidqt'tbc giegt.ingn:cov;e^.fhp 
wide estates of .Ibisbop. and 8bbotbi,fand,,wprq,,n^yfirWdlwttt 
perauasion tot annex pocitiona .of ;%ir-own Wy 

teims Of .tbisi '(Bnm:e;\nQt',always.'indeed'obwtTed'.l^,,,tba'i^lder, 
or ablet to'(be enforc^ byrdie'Churcb^-. The.ept{doymentof the 
pfe<Mn'*«by ,thetCburqh'Beews to have, ibeen one |of , the surest 
means by which ithwi focfaidf' landJtplding. wasvqargied, over 
from the .Romans-.to-;th4 Frankish .patiod and. deyek^ied..into 
new forms. It oame :tP be,-,wad# by.degrees.,.the suhjccl of 
written contracti l^.fwhioh, thq rights, of tthe holder were more 
definltelyid^ned and protected, than had-been thq.qoto in 
Romaii lawJ The. length-of rime- for which ,the hqlding'.should 
last came tod* specified;afciir6t,for.a team pf years'qnd drenfur 
life; ,aad isome paymant, to die.gt^tor was .provided .for, not 
pretending to represent the. economic waluaof Ae land, but only 
:to serve .as a mark of bia continued, ownership, 

These changes characterize the Merovingian age-of Frankish 
history,.. That period had,.practically epded, however, before 
these two institutions, showed any tendency .to. join together 
as they 'WeTe joined in. later feudalism. Nor had the king up 
to that, time exetteil any appOreht influence on the - processes 
ghat , were going forward. Grants of land, of the Merovingian 
kings hkd Carried-with them oomership and not a limited right, 
'and thdklngis pairednium had not widened, in extent in the 
dhectiani oftths- later vassal relation. It was the advent of the 
CAoolirigiab' princes.and -the difficulties Which they had to over- 
.come 'that banded, these.-inatitutionB a stage durther forward. 
■Making their way up from-a positbn among the sudiility to 
boitbe'ciriets of.the ikndj.and linallyto supplant .the kings, the 
lOatolinglans had especial' need of resources from which to 
.pwicbaisiand reward faithful.support. This need was greatly in- 
, crehsed'tw&en Ihe :Atab attack'rm sonthere Gaul forced them to 
.'transform afargeportoftheioldFrankishfootarmyintu cavahy-^ 
TTneifundamental principle I of the .'Frankish military system, that 
!the man-.served!-at his own expense, .was still unchanged;: it 
had indeed'hegun to break down under the .strain of filequent 
and distant campaigns; but it was long-before.itiWas. changed as 
the recognised rdk of medieval rervice. If 1now; it -addition 
to his own expenses, the. soldier must provide «. .horse. and its 
keeping;'the system was likely'to bre^ down "altogether. It 
was tlw problem -which led to'the next step; -To solve it the 
early Ciriefingiah princes, especially Quirles Martel, who found 
the royal domains exhaustediand their own inadequate, grasped 
'at the iBAd of the 'Churdu Here -was.enougK to endow .an army, 
-if soihe nsefms. could be deidsed to permit its use.; THk'means 
waa foiind in the prteatium iteauTk. . Keeping ttlilv«,ms it did, the 
ifact of the gnuitor’s ownerships it.did not in form deprive, the 
Dmreh of 'rite.'iaRdi iReimgnizing ithiit ownersbip-.by a small 
, payment only, not 'oorrespondihg'to the.Tahie t^- the:land, it 
loft the larger past of the income to. meet the need which had 
"drisen.' "At the same b'me undoubteRily themeW holder of the 
land,! if'not already the-vassal'of: the prince; -oias obliged to 
become so and to assume an obligation of service .with a mounted 
fbrde wheii called upoB.> Thss 'Oxppdidnt seems to have .solved 
thO'firohiBin;' It gave rise tb the numerous preeatiatwirhs regis, 
bf'the.' (fhurch' records; and-ito the/condemnatiDn of Charles 
Martdl' fn the visidns of !tlhe dergy. to worie'icfiificulties.in the 
'futureilife than'he had overcome in.this.. The most important, 
coniequonoes of the expedient, hnwevery were not intended ipr 
.perceived- at'the'timei -It brought togetha: dveitvro-bktai.of 
! feudalkm', vassalage and 'benefice; as' riiay were:now.coibnitn^y 
-calledij'-and'from this ago their union iiito whatiis•really'a singfe 

• H. Btunner, Zefischr. der sap. SUp. RBchtigdc^tihu, Germ. 
AbtW'vifi. 1-38 11887). Also In Bis WrAAMnjsw; 39 ^ 4 ftSoA). 

e Sec.'F.iDahn; K'JBigcrfo'CsrmSawr, ' 





FDBUIMHISM 

MiAn <i<)r« haye'iTQflentQit^p «t^te 

iBMBfalBai ®l!%«terih <rfi 14>epiraas«ti;:iaiiddll sjwrtdi.J^ .ir«nt,'Ml!th9’«ni.t»lti»-,i^rifcK.>:. ;•' ', inJi _.:,n i.,:-.i-;■ 

fshtimi bctHiiscnjadiyldtul^.ptbpnKto» arid titaiiOvie«ei0iii«rid^ HTftOsfqr and of .^e.,^«|iQiaI<a^ 

fotiertth&steten ,bi;j;l t.Ii j-n.q.i nt .dvr.-rf-i 'J'l -.f.-n ■, 

‘d((Iinti^e':p«i4<»dfithitid}Dwed the.«ignioliGhtelem6gi»««d)(iie i^»sewon» fim poli,.hP!Wvw,.«WWW^s 06 d entir«ly,t>jfi tj^.road 
la«(^ii]efdKi^iHtiia|^jjo«ttfunit]dinecaHit»8itimK<iwyl«nd.tw^^ ;ai; gpy«rnmeii^{Fe^K»ed af.t^.,{tj^iii|};rcatg 

idtctai ^Ql^»(^pmg9■Jt(lltd»cqgni^KlthasftJ»w^^itu^tM» l^^ id^Orof-Charfewii^j flSaidip<aTdfir»li'»vjwio»i, .«d;tlie di®cuj)y 
even when standirjgu}^i*T|»sttk«(ib«itwwB< theJigovtflnment i^rfwiieiiepmnwwatwRiitejidied.'to t^iff,th«ilopalityiiB<a«;ajs|d 
*triiftlieii^jsotj 4nteioq;ltmgiltl» ;pubKo.iduitit#tQf ithaiilatter. iinhre. upon .Hs ovra,ri||s«>r| 5 e*, Ufe^ofiicer wJte bad ?mce;he«p the 
iThakidpieittffeldiiibBniBdwdlnDttMieBtslow toitajceladmtotftge •meansiof ^eotEaluattion^dth^ ?<a4nt^:feundr<|u<^» ii);tb^. 
of the breafcudowhtof.itha *ld>G*nxibnj militaryiaystfinJ,' lAflim ,f<)isjBdeppnd9Wwhiohi0Ves,Ch«rlemagcmihadfParjfely,R)veioQ^p. 
fte^l^,M«yaDf-ti»Bi(nniB'Biiii#r» the poor'Jan^wrttr hrtdfeund Hf wwi attejto throw :oS,jce^po»sd)ifity,tt> any WW av»tb9ii^, 
lefage^isom the axadfioBirOf thSigovewnieatoiniiithe! and to exercise the powers which had,^epiCOpvBjittfld il^ibBaas 
protectioi)i«d>thie &enatai>;whe.'Cemld in/SDna»^way:obtain eziimp-i .at'Og^t'fd'tho ld^,asiif.they weteih^ oa'p.pi;iv&tn,'^OPaaion. 
tiana^ «dithei'fMKnr/,firhnkxouM,escape .the ruinioin^tmin^ ihiorwaaitherhine’a'aidilachipg.tio this,Riethod.'Of'.dvv'iding^up,,the 

jnjlk^iattvkoidniyiib!^ submitting.hiaisjsM and bis kwidbi tqithp ircKaVaj^hooty/anyTinoro tl^n, toithp.pwjpnity,f^.itibwipe 
(oauat^wfepididinotihesititte'iMliihit sMeHtOiforce'sueh Sutbunisskm. .adFeqntent pr^lt^Sf.tQ' ni^e Uie.administxative. office 
.GhaDleinagDekgiiBiated witfaivig«urjBgainst!!thia.tiendetKy,ti)yi^| j^iand .tCigtant.it.fto be .held in that farm ,o^ ,property by the 
to'mBkeit'daekrfopthepoorifttsemaatO'bJlfilhisjniilitaty-dutieB! '(Wunt,Ip.&is,way.the 4eu4al,pdunty, op.diaGhy,,formed itsedf, 
diwctiyrita- the atatejimd-itoi forbid .the-roisusei of :poli»8riibyithel ;CprrespQnd^I.rinrpMst qaees ordy.r«igbly tojJw.’pW adminiatra- 
rich^batfhe-watmiot;sK)re woeessioil than the Romangurvieraniniait i itive;.dhdaion^iof: tha.state; for wh;lun. therbbunds of, the oounty 
bad..been, ih a like, attempt. .ricaUy .the king ifound.'hirosetf’ ,thw»iihad oft)enr:formed privat 0 itud<d’:Piass«ssions too powerful 
corapdHed..teiieeegi^ existingrfaets, to lay-^npoa the lord thei .to he fort:ed' into'sfepeodtt^^p. pppnrthe .coqnt, .sometimes, the 
dilty':«ffpeclduitfjng hi8..in.«ni,in,.the fieWnand to allow.;him-toyipe^comeS'had foliowedvthe.cwnf* example,.and often, Qn;the 
appehnaS thttt(Q9ininaivdep. ThisMilvedthediffioBltyaiftmiiitaiy i tothcff.ihand, .the,count .had attached .to his county-like private 
isdrwkeapparently, hut with decisive ooasequences, It.ooEiplbted; posspswns of. his-own lyii^ outside4ts,bo\mdariesi.; In time 
thBihi»«irfdr)natioi!i,icf’ the arnily into a vassal: armyit oem-j ithe priyate.'lotd, who.had never been anrflfficer pf tibe.ttate, 
pletedithe recognition 6f .figudalism by the'State, a» a legitimiate | assumed, tbe old administrative titles apd called .himself coi^t 
Telatioa botweea difierentiTanks of the people ; and itTeo^aiaed j -pr viswiunt, ami,perhapB with some sort of. right, for his posit^n 
the:ltiansformbtioiV'ia)a great number of casts bf .a pubtiic.dtt^ >9' his teiritories, through the deveUmment .pf the- immuni^, 
intoiatpcivatmobligatidEnii ..mm did not d^er irom that now, held by the-manwho had been 

!lni'the:itteahtlin)ei soather institution, had [grown, up ria^this .priginaUy,a counbif 
ibmncofHbmaaMsocintyv which .probably, began, and., oetitalbly Ih.tbiNeffwo .yu^s then, the feu^.^stem funned,, tu^ 
.assiPted-uin another transtonnatitts, Of. the same kindj, llibis tpok.pussessionpf. the.state tB^4oridlly,,apd of itsifunctiqns.in 
ii!:tthe..imjjkumt)(( Suggested probably: by! Roman. praotioeS, ,govcrnn»eat,. .ftsparliest stage of grow,th-was that'of the private 
possibly:, develnped .directly fi»m-.thpDii..it .recwed.ia .| 3 fe«t possessipu^ only... iUpder.,a,gov«;Bm6nti'too .weak tq prestnye 
extenstoft in..the.Merovingian, period, at'ifWeii and'flspecia^.ini or<^);thagi^tiaBdo.wner.far^edihiaestate[int<xalittletuttitoiy 
the interostrof.’the'ChuTchfbttt .soon of.kly<land4ioldem.M .Byithe j .which[{Could defend i^U. .■ I^)s^ smaher .n^hbputs who needed 
gTBjitof animmuoity to>apToprietorthe ;rOyal.oflie«r^.tlie>qc«nt! ,pr«teetlou,,qaq}e-tp, bap fnr.it,,' ,ik.forced..them to become his 
land this repeesentatives, were.forbidden ito-.enter hh'.landsptoj dependwiits.iprPtUtn.undCT.agTeatvai<iety,of { 9 rms>'but«tpecially 
eaetciseaiity. puldK.funetion>tliere,i ..The. duties whietuthe.count | ,develi^ngtiiemiby.thef»iS(afmwfaud tenure{ai|>dMtbct^‘h«>?*m» 
.should perform passed td the.prpprifltor>'wbo.riOw.repreBfeated i persosid.service,-a^,organising:a private..jur^iction-pver. bis 
the igovenunentfor all his tenants, free add wtfnieJ: Appment^i .tenants^.and.! a.prwate army.;l<if defence^ jinally he secured 
iito modificatiionifclf.ithe royal...fights;.was intended .by. this; from the king an immunity..which.ercclpded,the,royal :officers 
arrUi^mecty but. thefbegmning of a.great.ohango. had reaUyl .frembis; lands and made .him a quaai-representetive of. the state, 
been .made; iThe kinginvight atiH. receive the laamie-. revenues I I.n jthemeantin^: his neighbwi'ithe count h^ .been, foltpw^ 
and'the same services from..the district 'held by,the;ilord..as, a simiiap process, and ia.adaitmn be had.epjpy^, cpnsiderable 
fOrradiiyv bntforitheir-pj^mientiapiriviiiteiJBrsdU.iaihitoapacHyi (adyantages'pf.bls uwn....Bis right tq,c?caci,mwtary,'fiJilHieW 
ae.uvet^ordi was.;iK)iW.lTe(potJsibIe..i lBi;the,.ooursei ol a./Jongl ;8nd Jud"^ juries, fqr,i<be sAa^ hb hail.l^sud i^t.^ce'iaeU'io 
periodi oharaoterized .by !a'i.|weak. c(lntnal..gav^me|itt».MitTW8si b^we biS‘|depeiidahtt,bnd,tbea he ibad Ipooa.iwtween, them 
not, difficult; tdi enlarge' wo righta whtch''.thei;r!loKi...thus'tand.the:atai;e,,freeing..them from burdens wlpch hie ^w with 
obtainedt.toiexclude.jevetiitheikingls.penonsl-iaothdrity frmmthie' iiucreaseq.’Weight upon thofe who still stood optride his peraonri 
immunity.,.nhd.fto translatoithei duties .and p^mefttS .which thei .prqtef;^, .In .jgnoranqe .of their danger, qnd later in despair 
tenaxit'hadjioimt.sowed. to the..BtBte(into.ftbl^tbB«iwhi!h:.hel jOf,g«ttpig,^i(iblic:servif^ adequately perfoimed in.any other 
0 wled'.toihik lond^ even fistalUy bfti^ inoidentSfof his tenurs; iThel wayj.the.ktega fint.adopted-for themselves some of the forips 
most fmportantriplibiic fuBCtton'iWhoeO' transfiKmation . into a| .and araqtices; which had thus ^own up, and by degrees .requg- 
privatapotsession.iww asMsttd.bytjthe.growthtoi .theiimmunityi .nrieu theni at legally .proper tor all classes. It' prpviod to, be 
was the.htdioialiiThis-pirocess.ht^tiprobably: already beguniin a> :e^icr tehridithei lord responsible .for the puteic duties of w 
small way in the growth of.institutiQns. which.belong.'ae'rtbe! .hJadependantsbecause he was the king's vassalrand by attaching 
Hhnatnio ridei.cl. faudalismf/..the.imrganizatioA.jttMagriculture| ,fhein as ,cimdidons,.te the benefices which he held, thap Jte 
lon.'llwigreatiestatea .Bvefl in Roman .days the.proppotflr.ibadl jenforce .them-directly! Upon-eveiy,subject , 

.OMrcised-ia jurjsdiotioit.Ovee jJse-dis^tesiof his unfreettenaats-i , ,, Whgh fbis stage was reached the formative age of feudalism 
•TOtedaer,thB.«oiddiby its own,growth hawe beOB'eKtended.over! may, te.qonsidered at an end. When the government .of.fhe 
bisiifree'tenants!and.oiutied so-ifar.at toifbsiprh a.locab.ooutt,: .^steje ^d.^jiterod into, feudalism,.and the l^g was as much 
'Uketha*.«flthehundred»;itttoprivwte,_JwisBUss«W|.ia nPtiOefj^.l .senior.as hin^; when-the vassal'relarionslup,,wag recognized 
, It (seeWs-probable that'.itcnvildn .Bu'tf in,anyft!aee,,theiimmuwty tfs w.prflper ana legal foundalioh of public duties j .when the two 
• easilyicaaTied'the.-devriopnumt-of private.[jurisibotwt'ilMitough rSeperqte.sid^ .of, eariy;feudalism ^are united as the almost 
.thesB„'stagas. .'^The.lord’s..court .took'.the!,place..,the.ipuhuc '-jpniyasal rule, sq that.a man.received a fief because; he owed!a 
court',inn.cilvili jsadiievenirhy-.de^pieeS. in'icriminal. ,Qaee&..t'?ihe vassal’s duties, or looked at in the other and finally prevoillhg 
.pBintt^feUeivif he iwfiyeitmdertaiiotiher'lQrdyjWaa nb%edti9»lliue| .Wayi'tUtt'ha owed'* vassal's duties hecans'e he had-Yecetvcfd a 
;;m thettturklof'thU defeiads«t’s-lWid„aiid,t|be,portjon;©fithei£teei 'fltif'; and-fiiii^j.srt^.'the old ideadf:thfe'temporaiy.tiharaeter 
. ■■-r, ,-,j;7Ji,'i»iFj-l!WmJiffiw'fA*>’ lS»*-wa*<!*t viib,s,.*« 7 , , , [ of the precarium vmtiii was lost sight of, and the right of the 







general rule—then the feudal systMi(P*hj^%it*ckned’'ftlli(g#6W«. 
fWtf4ia<?'<th#'fefei‘'(ftn|gr(Mth>'<«afr’'pife»‘^ef'.' FfetsaaP WK'ory 

■40i‘f|s%i W 'ikmsm t'^jfflShayf*** ^ttanthaiesaiti 

84hifmefi<i«s«'feitte8'ldfithe.«^««e«-^ ymbterfd 
i wWWfchWfeteHtftfe rtihf^. i^Wfeiiif «Bof#s If^afftt'^effettibn 
■4f 8«di»Jite W 

1W§“ 

b0« irhbifiii»i|W'ttte4dd''What'hh» 'jwffUeeit'feafed, 

.'f^'ito-iWiV'bfc’ We'ljfadl'drsS^esMhtWi'^itettf tHe 

i'T*"-'*! wil -i/nfiyi <>! Imr. 

'dHftittit}6«>tfriStt'««hhft‘'diys‘itlii'o«igK'Ttliei-M^Vlh^ri«»W« 
'Kiaffliir^hialW'tofthtifSdfli'dihtWt?' TRar^'hf desittfiefcaBi 
'ij!feiKi«Bt'’‘f?i*th'WttViH<‘lA^'fefekWied ahd'vfiWi'rntf'pliHlaifiA- 


•lite'dfc Hyhi^«a<'#lfe!M'thk'thgi'giivb'6»rfn| ghestetortiis 
■Hte<dif«Mt(Sfcni0fi‘ehs'ttifn 'WW’ p«!etiW."l All'rtUnfe>ffl«i afibtft 
'»Slirfain 6 '(!»Paey«hf 4 !f»fe'Wai' fe«(i«'l«WtoWhg 

'frc^'lfhe 'df 

■'t»lhrijdndatisW,'r««lferiHt dfshtng''ef'''«1lMi 

'tmi iil«ftf''the 

ailsfifef'ttteitfftp- to 

• i 4 «Wl«Wd*f 1 "rtite ’to StfeirrffW' tofuSlhW'toh^'tfeigh 
f^ffleiiH^ toel!yj'«to thiifeM ddtftrM^rtdp^; i^R klHb 
in the ages of beginning. It is easy to Idi-aiiaS 
' ■Vtoftoshffrtgf'«*!'«i^^W' foP'-^irteto'to''«i( 4 fe{ftW. 

■ to to’ 

Mifl lffi^?''lt'W’puM'WffMiR 


'^dWa'hf’Hldf^ln^fcnhs'iStoiSW lidt 

te>afcg'«i^H’'tha<J>6tthK«bfi ‘thfe'IlfW'fiBfig 

hftotoiy'fivfc; i*#WW''P)vto ■iitfn's'Efehtlf • WWtfe 
i^spgt.*' Tto'is thtf>HW' 6 f 4 h’ 4 '‘tJi 4 giiiWW-ftoal%Wtfihi. 

«*• 'J.'ii'' <n<nt 

.., _..._.-.-. 

■■ 'tth’EKglto We 

111^.' * ^ < 7 !^^ 

Sf*<isfetoafldto^toto 


,,_Jdfi'l‘inift«j»ckihe-toIB«'>'Tf_, 

to<flt}We^f]' 4 g (‘hfetofib f«dtfes’'i6f‘tHe'‘fiWto1}nfe‘>df 

«iWr'ftsa?fTF><P^ hktor#vd6ttffl«ht'.lfeia'‘hdffl^ dtft 

“{»%>■{{»# v»)KM Mfoaaato' -pfSHkisiimaMHkin-^iiJiKtisfc 

'«j«tK»Wttepy'fHe-ifl6sbftatto6fcM?to'JTO 

wPtotoww'(fdiaa'fta(lir; 4 % 

<41 iMflih^fedtk hf-tfe toteB* df'jato.^ebwiim^ a 

nqt in the sense of i'«to«liy'>E<meto''‘fto8)^ fSato 

to«ia 8 «ifliiy'-^tw 4 J'‘«te W!isato,"iit"8fli¥ as 
:lh^TOPl(S«to'¥afl>»'Wanj<»h Me^fiffSf toy 



.....,.. .,.,... .._,.peih'¥toteth‘ 4 a i}8t'td'ftr;fHtfta''fn 

■gdllffiV'm] YUBfllt [i'll; TKItO ■IClf :i! Jl, il-'uool HI .KYinjD <1 iTll’.VIIY 

a [i'l'thi-vWtoi rati iSilt(} 9 g 6 i. 


rtheM hMimllyiti<itniiiwctato«’iflWoii4<i’«ppiinvnaiai|ptiten. 
Ite^'ih’o'adfiiWlasti^' Vhkanis jis^tnce^ the distiiitoo mateaf 
’Fttocillki'^wdBlisa iw> SfttMiq'Sil^tol/ikiotnscheivI ndlitdij 
service may be thought to rest upon the land, noeidaenlin'thie 
-s&bdaftet^itdindtolttoi^meiiil tb'anolh'tctfatoadeiiieifibndble 
.fhpkjftH! bdifttothfteiatteiiatoBytaiedetobadwifhendHginBt 
.«touatsp4^lyiilt<tnprete(^toi to'^eudal tceqaejgtidik bfithfe 

JWBSii|tfinilit»if!ts8Pvkto(fheiwl8iagrtatigu#jilini,t« rndv/ mv) 

.'i‘)Saltu»iilii^>fiocA'to)dtig(|i adlfei^dtdiBn'ttna den^ipticailbfltdic 
ss(»MMed i#«teirt miWiB-sHbttits^tbcmiiMldiilafYiteiinto toi 
r»l^ dr<J«n«RycbjjeBsrlfe8ne4oW4 pdtitbf dasiljssiynd 'wli In 
itmieiyiKl irii »^^att0la^llre*iu^fel4ls^I^jIJ^^L 

'WhattlotveP'rffeYkndxfilt IdiiBouituto mkh9tiigatee;^t'«. 

■rpiult;) ir«;ghd^«vt)wri'toik)ItoJMik'^groiw^ •Jlitifi»gioii )'i)«ri(! 
Wnahfticaly nc(t»re, IdBOormaHf lwe«(plo(Klia< ttfoiir 

’pif^HexitM by bracillg'it»[c(rfpin^i<y'$ ^oiiriBr-instwiwiklien 
ibi(iitatioh<(beI<ft witiiicytNhrfflhn/rDhikRglv-$&xt>>>>) 
nttr^decil^heHng'facvlty'komrttte'fenptWeptl vomedBlafdte 

ueht^twai^tto'/tBiieDd 
'oGrtot)vde(]gh>by'<Watchih^iithelohfcinritt»A(>ft iritwhi^b ithdt 
tetdttitiMtjBfrocei^M ¥beriiefii]k^i»i >«9 aserthtrlerger'phrtiiifiiiiy 
t^ptofafkmied 'Wtofhistikryi'if .fttpdahtanYibi' & discuudobief 
oHgtns tos rtWSiSfi-iveydne'frofn’.gMaber n«i*ei8t‘ni 4h8h:.^a*8'<rf 
thanidbjwib' K ibnaliMsg mip)o«iWef)e\«t{ seithnttiefpiost'dite- 
ttoluamgtbutiitja a/briarhlccoaiitrotioampltttdd feadaliaRi 

!«ttd('{iei®vey n«‘>'WH^'i»pr«s#ibn>]' fW» Usd ,ttei‘t8ii|iii-‘')feuditl 
-syeteih " fwwriveoienoe <siiltie,ybt«:vni|llli £iide|;retfiCifiiitqawiprkty 
■»f<k!btttoys'«h©hmmbg'^sy«tWM(tfcJ* nPetidalisin infitfeimisg 
<flo<Hii^ing)ag8i«'as'knythmIg bu^fsymtttvatiii!' lrt'<mls»fcoitfusloii 
f^l#liWgaiWzed;': ’ Rraacindlwefciiey, J^vailedm-exJerywSierio, 
and we should not be surprised to fii*f'liiH8ii«tdift6seii*ifaatnir 
»vety.^c^dclhiptii(Athglb-N«idfnMn kutoisimaldetined a 
'Ibii^Yeod;i|^teneftlaijHl«funifadmilcy of ipraeticetwluttty iniitiife 


ihoWb perttti'ps>»(!iI(Wge i»'pIic«ia 8 ilhBj#ognlar/Biqdlthe!»inHolraa «»7 
'lito'*ftrdu<i'«« ijheibMtlMn)34s<o^^«x«!ptibhs>jfrom thsieudnl 
'^iMb-of vfeWtychmtlatbfalinfi'unddrb'^drMftobJiarolByi;!! >rli 
tf"»atitldoi:»reSb'd<fipba«ikyto’'toftiort ctnmys'ialso h.>wroi* 
'ifnpbewtoH;’ lMder)^ngfiiiU<<lhet3pp«e{tt «dnfosn«[of fadtlaud 
3pB»etied i\ids»dvc«rWiri>f«iiitownwliYWfn(riplesiaM refcitiraiships, 
fwMeh'Wietfe ytte'dveiyWhwtyiand f Which'realiy fgwfcjifhB^' de 
thacWasifeudnhln«VHatter'Whati>itstft»m!-Riigkt:tis. 
?Tbe toM<tlto ««r/thdirelloWin]ei thitrdhttioftibfiwttssal asid 
toprifle^letthaeceeW holdw’ofllaHd ilfaitetnmtmid’.not 
-sS Wner;'aH«il'*lte h^est Awlt faij;eaclwdi,i(sa«i'4'timdi>*«renthfe 
■eoiicetitKtttrKlislifiHfiidtirtok ,')iihn<ti«ilit‘. tonivr&byjwhichtfc thing 
•{ff'valdfe islheiddrtm6t(f'hiwi(ottttrtSe:''9etoaJirmfiimtoW)to/4te 
56tie)n(#nibj bstJ’i«oralta«d politSe»*)bi >thw«eter 7 ' tto'^wwipk 
i-^d'totdsftJOblfi^ihni'ebteyy^/preteetSob^raiiswrvidB Uinding 
f«(^tHw4ll>4he 'hiffiee dtffWife soMety^fpim the htlfherii^o >tiie 


4kilhi^'the'feuifdiiti9rt>Bf')Elil"Iawii ^drevwatwettiftiy ifuifaot 
'to i^tide^l krgep-diinleitdttyyUiwil ebisishort lidtokilpim, 
!be(kUse>tHeftilWmtjiples>'ttoed<td'«KyreHitonisaltTOiniisinalir 
•fto8/i«ftdfbe4ai^*^W«Qdto'tleHVa«W*im4«oiBmpaiK)ri»cp 
JirinFnwklshf ftoaiysh ^tewddd^dcr'^peserve t'ibmb i<Wg«>f to- 

■ftoftyiinlthe'tattte impbWtolt'UsigeSl.'''''’'''.! -'dt ni viivf flcm.. 

■i rui^e'taanAatien' W^«lw 4 «.iddirehtoWhi^ jdrbptbiwasitheifief, 
iwHiah'to'tMIifl^ ito, bw«iigbf be aiy de*htebkithisigyiftfan 
•bffiee,'h‘e«i<‘.tti4'y‘Wo«*v%ifiha'r'th«<iright'«t»iJcoll4cii'ia-i*aIl, 
loK' opsftttt* «>ifii8i f fn>:*lcwm 'tup'the 4ti< ithh/mabi betsiieritlie 
•t)ttml4f>hiB Ibfd'jehd k«eltibeloteihwn,lai<d/twiiih'bis'iiaiids 
■%et)»»erf<Kis>'tQftPk;htot,‘»^»»»rised 4 itb-'fte^ to tervkie yJWe 
to*' 10 Tiisleetto to» tofeathl I<attelty fkhWh' bonndfi^’fc 
ii6ffti'b6ii|h<to'h« ihaH'lissiiAtedfbffbitofiBW yilifc freoeiveckffw 
' cWei««to‘''i#ivtoturtt»»itbl>'t!We -dSf. ..^Fhetffaitiaul 
a^oPHihHcy'W'ttUto (tesi»r'be'44d''«ftufewi ifi hieniage-'oon- 



ptjwstieally-'a»fd"iM'pel(Ritetet»''dllfutadfer'4eihants as if 



.A .J .HDAaJBHUDailSM.HOAailHUHH ps>i 

haMworcrjthemwiiiin f:i&iij|jieTn«Hiin|<iafii()mki|^an($rinMstitodt)I khawipoKribfe pcyrhfipft to;||etfliimed^4«{^ 

fsodoinoi^i/ttun'ol^ligadtail tluii'gtdvtai(iieat;icf<>aiffenm<o(w:<t];ynwsi'0peni^d;i XhdiMrly 
•fioiMeii by jliiR/tar6,;iaiituV, #flie^'iai>l&:an[ilk)(not)>a(iMifit(l.'abi GertanogaYanmwtsrisrhoie cbiti fuiietiiDniyiaiiiitety, judicial, 
axadbnM-mti /ThbyJimn! <Mefialne4p-iI^lloo^jMsta^di]VnH^ SantoU, kgiatet(ira/|woi!b.'eanwd ottby the ireemea^fithe 
tlii^]w®tfliOWayes<]Rtte,«s.iw8llrMciwnyiwi(Caip«fcl?Jt)fciprt)of>. beaitee lih^r*«Teiimtenl3tra«ii’thoib«dyf|»ljt«^.»^<lfWe3[e,,p^s,' 
rai&qufttb alioheclL'tiaiipsntrBitieU by. caiiecipta^iu^ii ianiii 9 d.rAs;>^iy»ft}witdfto jtho/coi^anii^.'iar m defence and 
doniaiiftedi^'.'A’eitiniii. iiiii.'iqai^! ipeiittaj od ideiiilitkb/VaaMliV stdtaiM^^oo,longer>«Xiate(L I tNew i(tRiR>al'lorgai^ifttiafl(ulaaf3 
servites idiffbrcd ’Widely/in.idiffeient^ja&rtisriitf the>feu(fM;^WortiL'> a^ajuMiiwbtihi'iindeed’jtheae; fidnceplftjns. ihudiloitliientir^J 
Wei.iM^:My>illttowenitr^ithai'at;cy:faU’iiidiib tnb blasscsi^lgilnBTidl disatlpeaibdjjlnitiia ivlik|iimith4ivaatiinnjoi!^<'0f‘(»nsrailwiM<ii^ 
aald sjRuiib; :ilihe(|^i>drBldncltldsd>aa>that>it^lgiit iome:nnd0> djffbirdnt'idenjdf ftJfejgl’onnd^^ anrvieejuid eb^iutidn iprevuladli 
thb Mei.'bf Idy^ty,! seekiiit; ^eokini’si'inteiwsti^.l^cpiiigj'bia' SnpnfidiaUy, (for elModplt) th&ifetidilLMCo^IdtffeKift hdt.ilittjitii 
gecretsy/bedraf^dri^<tiM.'plansio£faii/'endinie6;!piiitectiiig'ihis'faiaatly/ fron^iit^ '^putbiiic ipredecessorj.i ltiwaa.atu)i.ftni;UilsnUy/icounli: 
Sbo, [ Thd ipenfic sendee^ are«Rpafaiciof !>note;tlefinite>ata1ieibesti! Hu i^prodeduite itraB.-dlmost the itian>e m. ;thei AdijicTuiq Itvolteti 
and tUyiutnaUyrteceivediisfact definition ini tu^qmi land aetoier iaeiudddi tlw. asine eibsaeaJof: man. :Saxt)n< WiteribgwDtoaaid. 
tifnaiiiM written dodbttienittirfTbe'iboatidulzadterlfticijofjbhffe Noilmanitnim'aiW,^iaeein.Meiy midi tdjjre.i ButitthbrasetebdrS' 
vms'thpfimilitktyrl service^ inciiiniied ia(q>ent‘aa:i<te>iiii tfati iofitiMiikudal taonrt>;inet,mot'.to:fulfil aidiUty oweditorithe qpiip'! 

field tm siimmons ivlthalcpitain foroc, bftbn artnydiiiik speofind; {muiiit;y^.[lduli-aipciyatb qhligatioti.m'fiicbijti^iihad iwujhMdt ini 
wayj«ndremamih^ iispecifiediBngtbdf tfm'ejliitbften.mdudcd. iniiuiin.jor'the tody field^iiand id toe history of mStitdtions' 
also the duty lof ^ahrdihg'thetlotd’a 'cattfe/andiof bolBingdrtei'B. it is differences of thjkaort frhichiarei thedeternuBing iprincifdesk:. 
ownieafitlelsubjcct to: thi'^libfldd/thaildtfCiid tbStUi&fitiiUiSlis Tbe:ieudal.lstate Wai dnei in mhiftoyias itrbat 'beeni said; piivldte 
fie&'I Hardly>)bs'cbaraotoni9tio’was>coLirb6ervidejwhutork(dludiBd: laW'Jaadusurpbditheipliace of.publicikwt riPubliqdul^hadbecbihei 
the duty oflhelpibg tbifotomltbe touTtan'iauirtlnonsyidflitaidng |prtT«toiobiigatk»t:' lD:unHerstahd the feudal state Bt>is.cs$entiid. 
dne^sowii oasesto that'cburtiiiKtoadihf: to some: lothetj Andof! 'toinlake clear .to o«atc/h'inmd:tbatallaorts;of'serHice5;.whichinun> 
sobibitting'to itsijud^indntlt. (Tlsdutjiiof giktingtoeidrd advice. I ordinarily .owe; tol toepuldic'on to'OiiieanDther,’iwere.|tiiansltaltedi 
Was often demanded ttodffulfilied'ih seysiadS ofithe Oourt^.and jinto'a fotib of -idnti.paid ifqr rtoe toe ib{.knd,'.abd.dqflned.andi 
in these.feudal ooiartt tht oUigattaie'iqf.lord'laDld amtealiw^ro: enforocdby:aprivateoonMcb. ln‘ever;r'fewidl'qotoiti^,boweveb,i 
enfdrced; with ;an iidtunate .appeal itt»>Whr.. Undef thkiihead.' scundthing of tbeetolieilcojlceptionitiirvivad; iiAgeneraJiniilitary! 
may be: enumCTated' also fbe lfittancinL.' ddtics of' tHe .vaasttl,: levytwas orcabionaltymade; - ^ornetfaingllillto.taaaliorloccasionally. 
thDugh thtoe were n6t Regarded by the feudalilawaspf thbnalute' occurred;I though.IIte' government'Was.t^wdlyiaustmqed by-thel 
Of toe tenure, iWiifailpre.lo pa|y/tbem>didnot:leaid'tn caBfitlcation;i scanty ieiufal pfiymtntt; by tbe.proreeds ofi.justiceiahdibyritocs' 
but they were' wiletoed'by'suit land : distraint iJiku anyqdlebtli income; of. domain manors. About the office of king mcfleiiof. 
They, did riot have their or^in in etenomie.ilOhsiderala^y but. this.'earlier'tbnwe^qft gathered thaw.frisewhere in'theietaJtie, 
wereieitHer.Itntcnded to hnurle the vtoKal.’t ftendnhireiatShn, liltei Sided''n^Wetolv' bj' ’^ditioiri^ itje^, 'fjtif' 

the nsliof.'or toIbeiaipMt ofihis servke.,ililke.tho aid, tbatiis;he. 

was.held'to bame to thbaidof'his totd'in a touto ofTmancialiai^ Thei'ton^hipj.fiMinea'tthft nufileus di new.^vwiments a* we. 
of imilitliryf'noe8SKity.''.The'TBlibfiwas.p/isupi .jjairi'bjr'itheiihcir. feudal;»yste!m''p*tseddWaji. I i''q. ;■ ‘■ 

for toe lord’* roeogi^cn ofbis sKCCoision..Hlfh8'airis..wqre'pHi(l' ''Acfpkr^>^^nm^tjh‘‘^b'^adl' igd jrffr^tfvd'artd ,iln-'^ 
on'a fpw oocasiems, ld*teniiuiled‘'by.ituBtom,iwhetoitoe,lot4i wasf dji?efepti4j!e<l,|;,'3li^^ (jli^ef\Wd'a^to't‘iw,ly'prgftn,“,fQt' 
potato unusualeKpenRCjas for'hisTansomiiWh(ln.oaptilrcd.l^!ttu) atvi.barony alike,)ms toe court.{qrniea ot the.vassals, 

onnmy; ©r fto too kriijtotidgP of bis.eldbst 'afflili. • Tlttfe was great: This 'hntOd'lit 'brtce’iand wlthmrt arty botoejousnest of difference 
variety r0gaiying:tho.’ncca5ji7Hi and'amdunt ofitoASe payments,'.. of'fbitdtiqn,'’toJ'|ttift;^^.i|,E^'l|igi^WlM«‘,''irt'|'sf) far'.as'theto'Was.’ 
iOid in. aobie iparts of the feudal world they didlndt enistiatiitlll toe ..^ej|^gl',ppri(^','grjdi',^s (cpi,u>dl,,',(ulf}|l't toijbii'qi^ei^ 

'toe most .luorath'e 'of ithe'llord’s t^hiB wttei.waardtbip! ahdr, supervision land.iicorWfi ireVenue.iiaqd,Wmip.igtratipot, 
mirriage, btilithe feodalltheoty of theto alsO' wasihonleboiiDnjip,,. Atoust i dll' the)iinStitutioiw'iof 'trtDdem'wtatet .go 'bw^ito iithe 
The'fief feUirAio thehanillsiivMhe'lordjiaiiH'hDepjbsItditaiiotienuw i rdt/g liMhbMn^rtff ftopi'it'rt'C^iffcrt^ dafM'.ks thfe gtWW^’ 

dunng:.the..tniriority..of'itllellM!5r,ilbo(t»use>theinnnto’.o6uiai rtotn cijp;(Ji(^ity,;o)t.,t}^jWs^' 

pOTforth'Dthoi duties iby I'tvbulh it .Was Iheldjii’Jfhel hoiresalmbljti perasrael.; i,to lactwp iit siiRS an. (Msemw-.Kb^ftj; 
maffry-ns the lord Wished; h«iamse he-hfidia righb to knbwlthat’ qoestfons' b;i*disbueliion'.rtitd toe Welghtnof .qpnition.;"to«i»^fits', 
the 'holdor.iof thenfie’f wisld'metet thelohfigatioms/IrcstiBg mporii dOci^fonS'iobtkihed ieftoit’lfe^rtl'‘vali^ty by'^ fhiw^b^ibnijtok.^; 
in 'feto:'wardshipand!naiariiageiwtre; hoWover.itvaldahle nif^ts'i pf^thp ta-psidipg jhetnb<sr,.y.p. oftbeTord 
whiqh.-thedobd c»u}d'ic*«Tcis-eiliimself loi' sellllto otheirs.:'Thesfei' It.camireMily.foOi.seeiv that.iii'argoyerwnfntibf toisikip^i.tofti 
wrtrd iW'nn.moans the dniy'O'iglhli^ atul 'dulie4'.whith''<louldv.ba! |e*sential.'ieipbtwtive' denwpt 'was toe baton;! fia Itog. art; toe; 
diRci!ihedrU9.*\iBtihi[ ■ini(feud8lism;''h«t'dlWy’»r«:toe''iW6stltiisevI jgpvfcrjifhishy i;er)(jaiiWd','depert^eh):"rtrt rttnaiHOit 

a'eltoisW4’»nd'nrt’thbii»i.wisome4f tham,ijai h:fbuhda*idn,( thbi ifbii<3i4liptts:^ba^fibttH''.‘'' 

whole !rtmtttiti!e>bfJfettdsfl wflligAtioh'w(as'bFuihiyhoivoterdetaflad.ii meni could free itself from its pd^pilef^Sfln.tois^,op,|eja^^tot 
■ iJdeaBy toghrdeid, fftudalism >eoveired iiin^.'with alnettiidrk,' dishppeatofi.aaptlieiufgahfeation.nf sboiaty.p.. whrtua.pralettiofial 
ofith«soifiefs,'il#itig irt»gnWed iWhlbji owabovertho otheriftdntl c|*iyWqSd’t6’f6rtritoe^|udteiki^y,''Wheft'thfriinc«!ia^;bi«aii(rtlbrtl^ 
thdtsihollOse,lithe Krti^tf»‘feey«b.toe'b«!rttom;.ltiottHe kmfjjoptha'l 

toji; whrtiWas toitsiipremedandowHer/'dr who.held. therkingdnm ) ment!tfl:Wy>ro4^iy'taW',Utoto.,towicbsi,stod.Wb^W^ie?!.fPq*ijiil 
from (}«il.l"Actually nrtt evftnl:inr!tooii<nastlregulfW:'o£iifbudid i of iin'fejpeommuSMtaUion. and'thq gro!wtik..o£ commomideas madei 
coiifWitesj likO'.iRhfel)indoriGitmtoy;'.iWto'thc«)iairiy)filEed'gtada*f! a Wldfe'itetttiBhJWtibn''pdssfbte. Hhd;'4|k^-'to bp. 
tlon‘of iwskjltitWi!irty'siiei'..''A'knj^ riugtotiholid-tiirtedyJafitbdi sendee,’ dbrwe,#^'^4',nf' 

WMgi'W emwrtiof a'viscodnt,lJa;.liito(^ tdlan. abbotjliotifthtefkingl disintegration,' “by mairitaj^jpg a,gcner<U‘.framewnrJc'.i^;,gqy^*, 
hiinstflfcoflOtie'Bf hife 0 Wil''vdsMs).'i«)(iiieodn bfia ytisaaBa vassal^'; rrtejJtl wlule. 8 ll 0 waBgilheil«»cs&y'.tO',ptotectiand oajM.foriits^. 
and'th ttoUfW'hi4>.vasaat’9iJvassal;*Bigta)4ioldiaiwthdr'fcfidlr«ctly ‘ Wlj/eB'tlie ^hctkm'Of'iWott^ionfandlocdlihUpanvieiorcii'ortld 
c*'him.""The'Case lof thb eounlfaf '(Miimpslgne,mnb:of'tlwifeets' r^^ii[^a'W_^.j^!6^)jp^^v^riWfrt'toe;flsbi^|q|Ss'^d^.'''lii^ 
dr FraoWjifei a'/famolisi'exhaiplei'> HiBigriatiitwritOrylwasihaid:) nearly all'tne states’of ^r6pe'tois.eiid.,jiWji!lf¥*i<^?<T<^ duripgi 
b^>irtisirtkllipaii'ofitoe1iiag:.i)f'Pmnt«;imlJeihBldWiportkmiofii by'.tlie,to>abj,f(f>fito«'i3fbiP«rt^'^.' .i KJI^Sl'A .nr:A<3HSUii,f 
a ftoeigrt *rty»e^ni>thoiewlparor('a»diothe«‘iptwtwmslof iheiffukaI vAt 'toe.gfjonwn^-ihpwevpr,,,wl)qu,,fjjifi^^,,w« ditappciajmgj. 
tffB(lf^dy,;af:ttr6arohbrslibps, bffbuf'Wahopdj'ahid oftoesdiboti aii;toe,prgart«aldeiVfff.’hociety,,it gftyp,tsse,iiiOi)rpi^l^jwhifto,,toj‘f) 
o< St Dbiilsii Friquafttly.'drd. great .'day .')lcWds,ft«)iir|: toijtncare,' ’ sewpifi^WtmHwjirititinWfflfter .age*i: wdieyep; tp pWj qwti.-^Wj; 
htffdittitds'by'feiidhbliemiiWiftf/feblKiawitoi'V .'I i" i .:i"'i i'' -j Ojm of,.tom-iiwulfA fws 
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jcsa: 

A»i(l«Q 4 »l^ ^ied' ftottrtits: «f!i«uaepMi^umi»^'itv %e 

oflitociHiel, iU'eiHtsfAsi^itendcd toJd0;ii«imiMl'into )fixed''fop:]^ 
At'tluiiaLine(«itoBa d«B» of'iiiKnt.’;aira8C'iinrteie8l!ed'ih) 

' ' 4 heso >ioRrd iai thsir' i0wn«>ndoey'proiiatimn>i'liKii7«fi) 
wn)t«'d«wn'!ior:^eir omi .«cld «then’> 

' -:i ’>') > tite 'feucliil utagM >\nth which'th^ tmre'iainiitiin; 
Hulgmitaftiaf tiitsecodes 'tru'tbdu.'pih century, and especidlty 
tfabHeondtagilf of it. 'Ute; codei in their tatin .tended itiU if urtfaec. 
to buniatiitiieseiusiwesiintoifiiieed'fennsj and we:may'date 
theiirnd iafithe bcntury an age of faudul law Tegalkting 
e^MdiaUy' the 'hfiying iand'transfer of and ,muoh mpn; 
umfonn/iai.duwaotetTifhan the lawof the teadal ^agn proper;' 
Tbia wot particular}3r!the case in pairts of EVanoe and 'Germany' 
'vtiierei'fenHialiBir) ^continued .tO'.regulate the property' rhlatidnsi 
of iMfdS’UndVaMls longer than ebeir^cte, and where.ihe under', 
lying' eebnofnierfeudaiism femtikied <in, large partliinchanged.' 
in ttiMi later ^iido'feudalitm, howerer^ the pc^ticoL'had'given' 
way toiildu Economic, and'icustenu which' had' oncc-ihad.no. 
econemici significance dame'to have that only. ^ 

Fsadhlbm fontibd the stactii^'-pomt also of the Mter soda) 
nobilities of Euilope. . 'Uhey 'drow from it-their .titles land raidcs 
and many of their begulative ideas, drough these were'formed; 
into more 'deftnite and tegular systems than ever. existed ini 
fbudidism.'prater. Jt'Was often policy of kings, to increase, 
the'social privdegos and legal esemptidns of the nobiity while 
taking away all pdlitical power, so'tbat it is necessary in the 
histd^ of instkilttions to distinguish.sharply between' these 
nobilities .and'the feudal baronage proper, k is only in certain 
backward portalef Europe that the terms- feudal and'baironage 
in'iany'technical'.sense can be used of the nobili'^y 6f the. 15th 

centt^.i '!!' , .. : ■ (G.B,A.) 

'Blcss.iodaAiotv.'r^or taoee detailed uifoeraatfon the. reader <js 
referred .tp i,^p..articles iE^of 4 SH,l-ew; Franck: t'rmK I^w,. 
and /pfiituftpm:; ViLtWAXiE; , t/tANOR; Scuiack ; Knioht 
SE iiVictr':' 'Krnh.' Pof'i'gcherai sketch of Feoddllsm the dhalpters in' 
tome ih of.'tlin ffVsroi's’i: fitUrale of liavlssoahd'Hanibaqd:s]]Ould be 
consulted. Other general works are J. J. Abdiyi Fmdttliim. fifiiio ); 
Faul _dioth,.Feadiw <0 f^nd Unterttanveriaml (Weimar,. end 

GischicHie^ Ms.'Beneficiataiesms (1850) j M. Mi KovalevsW, OKono-: 
miUfie '&'nti^ikehihg Enropas (1902); E. -d'e Lnveleye, De la pro-' 
priHi il'dt^tiS'formes primUivts‘ (t^);- and The Origin a/ 
in Z.atidy aitranslatioa by M. Ashley imm the Works of FI, pj Fnstel dOi 
^uhuwas, with.an intipductory cb^ter by. Profcssoc W. J. Ashley. . 
Two omcr. works of value arc Sir H, S, Maine, Village Commnpities j'n, 
the Baii and West (tSyO); ana Leon'Gautier, La ChevaleHe 
i8®4'(' EBgr trams. W Henry Frfth,' Chivalry, lAmdott,.i8gi.). ‘ 
■'ForifemuJiSm in ^gland see.the vatioiiscofistitiutiomal'bi 3 tarieS/.{ 
CMfeeildly -W. Stubbs,. CpjMffftift'osial Kistory .0/ Saglajid,' voL.i ,(ed, 
iW)., Very valuable also are ,tho yvritings.of Mr j. H. Round, of 
Ptwessof F. W. Maitland, and of Professor P, Vinofiradpff. Among 
Ronntrfl.WOtkS'jnay be ineHtioned Feudal England viSojs) ; • Geoffrey 
efe'Ma«d«»'(/s '(i8qa); .and .studies on lie Fed Booh ofM Exahamr 
.Maitland's Domesday-Book and Beyond (Cainttrid^, ropy), 
is. umupopsable; and the some remark applies to his History 0/ 
Eiajllish Law.before the time of Edward I. (Cambridge, 1895), written, 
in eonlhhetion -with Sir Frederlck'POUock.' VSaogfadofl hafl lUutftln*' 
ated the saiMdck in his Villainage,in England :(l893j[ia]^ilits;Elt{lMik' 
f*# iith -efttisny (1908). Sea also. J. ,. 

Sc,utaee and JinigU Servioe in England (Chicago, 

GtteSt! Adel md RiUeisc}^ in England USygi; i , , , 
TheEn^ihtViiidgeCimiiUiiiiyftSi^. ' ■ 'In 

: Sbcifendalismon France'see N.P.'Fustd deOoufenges.Sffsrafreidahij 
ingtiW^g politignes;Se-J'apeienne ,France [Lge qHf^nes<dn,sysifme-\ 
1890; Lfs TranshttnatiQne,.ae la royanff penda^ 
carofftmMM l8gj) J A.'x,uchaire: Histoite des •wsp/wno'ns.dwBaf'- 
chigddS^ie' Id France stms' les prehiterd ■ CdpHiens, ■'ed'.';' 

1^)9 nadManuiinittinsiUutuns fnangaimst! pModedesiGapitinni. 
direytesMsiil l-ij. Flach,' ijes; ^'g»»W4, deJ'ifncientt*: Feeme ^^86-, 

i^.VedfasumgsgeschicAte (Kiel 
and i'Rerlin, ;{oll{):; H. Brunner,, .Grundiflia .dse dsaffcMh.''] 
Eefhtsgfmii^hte ; V. hfeoenl, ^^sfehung. ,def 

Lebeniwesens (Berlin, i.sM i and G. X. von Maurtt's wotas off. the 
eOriyliistltTitiDhs of the ■Germans. ■ ' ' ■' ''i'. 

FEUERBACH, ANSELM (iSap-tSSo), GOrftlamt'pairtttr. 'birB! 
at’Spires/'the'^ 'of 'a WelhknOfett arohaeoldj^isf, whS’the'lehdihg 
dassicfst pamwbffhe Gennan'rothK^nttiryschodM' He-'was 
thefiVrt'Wfd(fi.'t^^h'd 4 ttgtera« 5 lhg"ffc»m'eotite(ih^)bf'tbttehiqt!r, 
tlmt'lniaftti'y' d'd:a'{t!sWnd»ip''w*s iieedfcd to express^iben the 


I lofefetfeidtas^aiidrdistdtiiiliwiiiKirn' calbumd carbeoG'daanuvn' 
i IsealtogiiffeemdachiaiflsstaBid: Itpastc .1 After hanrmg'pasifedifihrbu^h 
i tbe iai 1 iisoiieolfirof.'IIlhssslchB:fland Municb, iherwolit td Antwffip. 

. and ^bstrjue&tly'.toiPufisi'wiiere isi) becisfitndrhy therteadhingi 
: of'Goptbre^.'Aad Jiroduoedihih Ifirsrt aaaBterpiecej'dfiMaieiwt'Ahi) 

: Fbontfcia'"' 1 in "toja.; 1 Hie. suinequcntl)! /'Worked not i-EarfeTdhMy 
' VdnKefwberdihB'iieliiutldei itheispellibf fheigraateStliaChoohiof. 
c«tourisu.),:.EciRfd land''Viermai:/ cHeirwasi/Bteeped' iin idassic 
knowledge, ariddris digure'totnpOsitidns'ihave.iitihe'istafeKBqaif 
di^i^i'and tiin^dty loE Greeki'actJriDisgppdihtejd.'wkh tte. 
reebptiott 'given,m,Vienna. io:.'his design of'ffiH^k FaEkf tfah 
. Titins 1 ’ icmthtjeciling ofithe Mufeumiof ^iodeilmg^ haiweitb'to' 

:live in Vehiceywhere heidied iU,x8doi. nHk'Worksiare.itp. bd'fouDd. 
jut the leading''public galiedes'uf .GermanyI'Gyiftf^tvfaas Ihb. 

'" Iphigenia 1’ Eazkrohe,. 'thcill Dantsiat Jfhaviennaii’f'y Muaitfe,, 

: the: “(Medea ” ^ tmd 3he Goncevb,’’; hkiladtifimpfirtant' 

.picture;. Among bis xbMf.woDks'aite alaodlf .The.'Battle icd ftbe: 

: Aniazfcws,” PittA,’’ ■ViTliieliSynkpasium of BlabJ,'’-'" ‘‘ Qipbeua 
andiEurydloe’’and “.Ariosto in.Gie'Park;of.Fenrara'/'i, .i! , (i 'm. 

FBVBBBABH, > LUDWlG.i'ANOEBAS>(!(K8D4.ri«l7a.), 'Getman. 

, philasopher, fourth son of theisminent jurist (see below!)^ wat botni 
at'Landihut in Bavaria'on the aSthiof July 1804.. He mafhicit-: 
dated'at Hetdriberg-withthainteitiioBof ,purauing aneoclesiastical, 
career. 'Hirou^ the linfloence of Prof., Daub, he -was led to 
an interest in the then predominant'philosophy of licgcl and,' 
in spite of'his fatherls apposition, Went to ilorlin to study under' 
the ihaster himself. After two years’’ disoiplesliip the Hegelian, 
influence began to slacken. “ Thedtogy,”. he wrote to a friend, 

“ 1 can bring myself to study nd:more, I long, to take nature 
ito my. heart, that nature before-whqsei depth the faintTheartjed 
thebfogian shrinks back,- and with, hature - man,'man ib his 
. entire qmlityli' . These worck ane a key to -Eeuerbach^s develop-* 
imeilt.'i He completed .his education at Eriangcn with the.study 
,of natnrdl .scacnct. His first book^ posbli^d, anonymously, 
Gedhuhess <Bber Tod und.-Unstedbliehkeii-{1^30,. ed. 1876.),' 
icanthins'an attack upoirpetsen&l immortality' and. an .advocacy, 
idt the'Spnvariatic immortality .of roabsorptio® in nature.. •'Ehesc 
principles, combined, with, hhi iembamssed .manner of. public 
speaking, debarred him from academic ad-vancement. After 
isome years of struggling, during which he published his Gesfiiehte 
der .neueren PMosophie (s vtfls., 1833-J837,. and ed. 1844,), and 
.AMatd und Heloise (1834, 3rd ed. t877), be married in 1837 
landiliveil .a rural,existence at Bruckberg near Nuremberg, 
'Supported byhis wife’s share in a small .porcelain factory,. In 
two'Works of this period, Pierre fiu.yl« :(i838) and Phiiasopkie 
,uHdi Ghrisientum (1839), whi(fh. deal largely with theology, he 
held that he had proved “that Christianity has in fact long' 
vanished’not only from the maflon but from Uio life of mankind, 
Ithatiit is nothing more than a fixed idea " in flagrant Contra- 
idierian .to Jhe distinctive features of .coBtiempoiary ervijiration. 
jThig attack is followed .up in his most .important <woTk,. Das 
iTF'Ssrx des Christmlums (184-1), 'whkfli Was translated into 
{Englbh'( 78 r'i£rse»cea/ Religion, by’George Eliot, 1853, and ed.. 
<i88iyiEneilch and Russian, 'Its aim may be desOcibed rimrUy, 
jasiah'efbrt to humanize, theology. : 'H« 'lays it do.tvn that men,, 
isa-ifar iasi he i& lationaljjs to himself, bis own objwt of thought. 
Hriigion b'oonsciousness of the infinite. Religion .therefore) 
is.^‘(nothing else .than the oonsoiousness of the infinity of,.the- 
'consoiousness; or,. .in the "consciousness .loi the* infinii^.. the 
iconsobuS,'subject has for bis lobject the infinity, of.;bis, own' 
inatiiuo'”'. .Hsus God is nothing rise -than mhn :< be:is, 80 to .speak,. 
,the tdutwBtd-.projectisn of; man’s; inward nature. Ip part.ai>of * 
’hUibbakihe develops what he.caUs the “true or anthropoWgioal■ 
esBoiee of; idigion.” Treating of God .in his various .aapeots- 
'“•as wheing of-the understanding,” “ as a moral being or laWs” 
'“ as lcve'’’ and so on,Feuerbach shows that in every aspectfiodv 
icbndsponds to some featute or'need of. human natji.^i)n‘t If, 
littan lift to .find ctmtentmentin God, heimusti find himself,in /So^'” ) 
iln-partii'he discussesithe “false or thoolo^eal(efB6nce.of,religion/’; 
;t;s; the riew. which,regards,.Ood aa.having a .sepgre,t^ie¥i>stOii|t:e, 
'oyer'.a^htnst iroan. '.'Hence'iarise, vuriousimistakf® hriiefci stfeh; 

ias the belief in revelation which' not only; ..injnree (the 







m 


teate, )khM,»l«o /T^potena,- JElftiogSin 

inan,..th6iainse ofitEu^ViOJod thd-bslM in 
the “ ^9 

necessaty cqnsequwnees 

In apih) of< many Bda3itobld>i(palt(tfi»>heth''9£^l9;«B4<l>n4^tt«r. 
the Bssnutitif C%wft'am'«)f;ihli4ii-ftews,)iTia»kjifltn^l»!itt‘P>«t5‘W» 
upon [British jthDught,.iTei,ltrtaJt!)the-,«otoJ^ ^sSsho^irriigK® 
as ■expreSeibnslQf,ujir, VBripo»-.)hanMut.^leeid$ isia ifrwit^oliiKjea 
wbioh, destTvca fuiterf!4eyBlofh»f*^/itS»n).jt,;hW;}(et/xec0iw4j 
but FeaerlatQh’iBl 

jecnyiam.; > FBHtrhabhltoelnwd thiitl, heaWfts. .rightly ■ cailjLsd •. ao 
atheist,, bu/t the denialiis,naeTelyi vcrbai * r what haeaUs. “ tbe^ra. ” 
is ath«sm;ia-|jieiQiPiJa«t7!)seiiso;,vFfluerbach,ilabopr0!pn<ter!.l:he 
same diificultyras. Fichte, j.. both thjnjwrs .strive; in' vain .to; rei 
concilc the.Ti 4 Hgwu 8 tdonsciowneB.: with subjeo^viant*! >: 1 

During ;the/troubles lof I jS-tS-j 849! Fmierhiach’s .attack upon 
orthodoxy made him jbmething.’of ia’iwro with -the. revchi.ticwaiy, 
party but.he never/threw, himself into theipoUtipalimoveinent, 
and indeed had notithe/qualtties.of,a pop«lairfle 84 eir>' iDuringthe 
period Of the diet of FrankfoSt he bad given pubJw.JecWtefi.pn 
religion ht Heidelberg, When .the: diet closed , he ,withdrew itp 
UruckbCTg and occupied himself paftly with >»fisntiric..situdy, 
partly with the composition of bi»rJr^pga«<«'.(» 857 )- fo,1860;be 
was compelled by. the failure of the porcelain .factofiy to, .leave 
Brttckbcrg, and he would have guffered the extnemH-y .of want 
but for the-assistance of, friends BupiplenaefH/edi byi'a, public 
subscription.; Bhh!Lfi%\iK> 6 k^G(rUheit, Fii'<iih(i.tmd!U.fisi(rMichkeit, 
appeared in *86d (iend ed,, 1890). After a long:period of decay he 
died on the t3th of ^September! 187a. , 

Feuerbach’s influence has been/greatest upon, the anti- 
Clffistian iheOlogians apeh as D., ,F. jStiWSS, ,the authw of the 
Jem, and.Brunp Bauer,, who,like, Feuerbach/himself had 
passed over from H^aliani^ .tn a, ferm of naturalism- But 
many of his ideas, were'taken upby those,wfio, like Arnold K-Ugc, 
had entered into the struggle between church, and, tta^ ,ip 
tliTmany, and those who, like F. Engels and',Kari .Mar^ti 'Ware 
leaders in the revolt'of labour against the-power uf icapitah -HM 
work was too deliberately unsystematic'(“ keipfi Philcgophie ist 
meine Philosnphie ”) ever to -make him a poweriin pbUpsophy, 
He expressed in an eager, disjointed, bat cond^pedand laboured 
fashion, certain deep-lying, convictlons-rthat philosophy,'must 
come bock from unsubstantial metaphysics to the solid facts of 
human nature and natural science, that the humaabody 'wgs no 
less important than the human'spirit (“ Per Mensch ist waS 'Cr 
isst") and that Christianity was utterly out of,hannoBy with the 
age. Ilis convictions gained 'weight from the-simplicity, upright* 
ness and diligence of his character,; but they , need a more 
effective justification than he waa able to give them. 

His worics oppoareil in 10 vpls. ■fLeipSiEi ja46-T80(>) his coTre-, 
spondence has wen edited with an indinefent biography by Karl 
Criin (1874). See A. L^vy, La Philosophte de LeUefoafk (*964); 
M. Moyer, L. Fettrrbach's Mordlj>hilostiphi$ (Berlin) rtgc) ; E. v. 
Hartmann, CieteAt'cAte d. AfsCt/iA^riA (Iieipzig, iSco'-lgoo), 4.-17- 
444; K. Engels, L. Fe%terbach und d. vt usgaitg d- cldst,dtu(e^- fflplot, 
(2nd ,ed., ,1895). .(H, St.) ; 

F£UB|ftBA(»l, rPAUL JOH^N, ANSE|LH;Eitpes vaN.(x.7.75- 
18^), (german jurist and writer on criminal law, was, horn at 
Hainichen.near Jena onitheii^th-pf Npyepi.ber,i, 7 ?S-. H® W*ivad 
his early,education at Frankfort'On.Main,,whither his famiwbad 
remerved; soon after his ibirth^. At .the age of sixteen,, hoyreyeg, 
be raniaway frona home, and,:/going to Jctui,'was helpedby 
relations there to study atthe umversity. . Jnjspi^qfpoior healfh 
and,.the most, desperate poverty, he made.-rapjd .progress.. He 
attended lectures of. KarhL^hhard Ecinholdi and.< 9 ottlieb 
Hufelapd^-apd soon published some Uteipry.-essays of mote jjian 
ordinary merit. >In 7795 he took/'the degree pf ,dpctpr In, jdiilo- 
aophy/,)and in the same .year, dsouKbf.he only possessed ,150 
thwers;(£**; tos-), he married.. It was,-th,is step.wbfcb led him 
to sipiesf awl.fame, by forcrog him tq, tuxu; from, hist favourite 
studies,'of .philosophy and, history, to ,|aqv^ W.hieh ;was 

repugnaqt.toi him, 'bjdi,.vrhi(ih .c&red.a^,'pmsR^,of.,n:^rc, sapfd 
advapeemSBt -,, JW- SH^cess, m, wis ,-new; jupcopgojial, sph^ 

was.r^blqn ./^ur^t l 4 if 5 ip^-,& ,pu^lie 4 t 4 rt<*Vrf^ff 
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G/mff’f ^ Kjwps^rta^qn pn ^ne .limtta of the 

civilifiQ¥i«rwnd'^;rtg|if ott,tbe.pat!^.,of d^ects 

agaii)Sf;-Ab#ir/ wlem, 4 md: t%. 

.*h;,j7^ be 

ohtawed d^ftbf.d9?teroflawS/v.'ftWffiW,,as t^,founder 

oti a/neqH)d«eRry ■of..pemu,,,lay-,, the;,,8br,osw “psycholb^^- 

coefcry,aqrimtjm^^tioti,*eQ!y/.’.;occdpi^Aife piace in 

the.mst^ryrpfscrimw «aepce. Ilis views, wmc)!. Oft nrsi.made 
known io ibis (fhiofsiw. 4^ firH^s/iUsie tint^igffinpegri'ge ites 
ijOmt were .furtto,elHWk^d and 
ej{po0pdedJn,,1he ^ ptwliche. Recn^usf^schaft 

Kgr^./^iG^^n^^d.'Liidwji^fO'^r voa^^|«n^gi^n, 
and io/^ F^ix^ J^fbi^tJt des^emeintn t^peuischlMc(^U(Fid«» 
peinpch^.'Recktsiii^p, I'h^e'worksiivere ajmwetfuhprortest 
against vindicti'ye./puiusorQenl^; pid.did- miich toweirds -the 
reformation , of. dm PertWl 'crimmj^ laivy.; .T^e jCdroltm .(the 
penal code ofjthe eroporor dharles;^;) ^d Jpng since ceased to be 
re^iec.tftd.,, Whsrt in 1532 -was, an .inrist^ble messine, as, a check 
upon the arbitrariness and violence of the effete German pro¬ 
cedure, had-in the; coprse of .time outlived, its gsefulqess and 
become a- source, of .evus .simiiar ,to .those it was. dnacted to 
combat.' It availed nothing that, at the' bommenoement of the 
i8th century'/a freer and more sifentiflb spirit had been breathed 
into Roman law ^ .it failed to reddh ^./crimlntd'Jak''.’ The 
admiwMttwtioniof justice' was, 'bofdre./FeuerbachfS'tirnft, dspect-r 
aflv distinguiihod 'by two cbaraictcrfatidsc-thesuperiorityidf the 
ju%e to all’laW;:aiAd ithe-'blending.of .‘thenjudioitil' and exeebtive 
offices) with the result that the individual 'was practically at the 
memyof' bis prosecutors,:-Thucstlatei of thingsiFkuerbadx set 
himsrif to reform, and Using: as bis tiiieF weapon ithc Resmivn dtr 
Grundbe^iffe. above roferr^ to,'wa6'-BUatrsiM in'ihis task. His 
achievement in'ithe strugglenhay be summed Ppiassl mllum 
etimek'f ttiMa pama tin* Itpe 'im wrodg and Po' .'paisishmeiit 
witHout'Oi'irtmedy).: In 1801 'EftOedsadh'was appointed exiiia- 
oidinary professor 0! law .without salaiy;: at the untversiny of 
Jana, and inthe foUowihg yedr adoeptsd a dhairat'Kiel, whers he 
remained two yeans. In 1804 heirentoved. to the. uoniveisit^ of 
Landshut; 'but on being commanded' by .King 'Maximilian 
Tosieph to draft a penal epde for Bavaria (IS/r^pwirtsiKt'A fur 
a«s K 6 mgreieh Bayern),'htitiBoye.d!iii iSog to Munich., where he 
was given a h^ appointment in the ministry, of justice and was 
ennobled in 3808, MednwhBe 'the pracric^ r^rm .of. penal 
legislation in Bavaria was begun under his'influence in 1806 by 
the abolition of torture. ’ In 1808 appeared the fitst volame of bis 
MerkuHfStgie CrimitieURiUe, completed m iSii-^ woilk of deep 
interest for its ajplication of psychological consideratkcis to cases 
of crime, and intended to illostrate the inevitaUe knperfeotion/af 
human laws/in-their applieatidn to indrviduals. Iniai' Beiroek^ 
tuugen iiitr das Geschsmmjengeridt (1811) Feuerblach declared 
against trial by 'juiy^nkaintainilig 'that the'verdict of-a jury was 
not adequate .'le^/probf. of >a ofiffie. Much cantrovferay .was 
aroused ion the aubj^).'and toe autoot’s view was, subsequehtlt 
to some, extent'modified. The rtsuM'of big lahomsiwaspromuF 
gatod'in 1813 as toe Bavarian penabcode:i The influence>of:tbis 
code, the embodiinent' ei Feuerbheh^s 'cnli^itened -views, was 
tmmehte. i It was at once: made, toe basis/-fo^' mew. codes ib 
Wfirttondieeg and' Saxe-WeiOtar p.it'was adopted'onlifh ehtinety 
in toe.gram-duchy iof 'Cfldenbalr^ 'f .'and it; was translated, mto 
Swedish "by. ordier Of toe kipg;- Several of -the Swiss .cantons 
reformed toeir .codes in.confornnty with it. i Feuerbach: hied alio 
undertaken tp prepare 1 a civil dxle:for iBaftoria, to bc.fpunded.'on 
toe Code. . This' was aftettwaifls. set rabidev and.'toe 

Codex'.'Mhxiiiulitous adobtsd es a’basis, /j But/toe' prbiect did pot 
become low. Dmriti^thtf Wnr of'iiberatiOB( iSajn-itoo') Feuscbach 
showed !himpeyan.arden(t,Batrio(t,afldi,pul»aJ¥^'8eyaral political 
brochures , which,, dipm. the' writbrls r^sitidn,i(had almcfst 'toe 
-weight 'Of'state • mattife$to8s'- '.Ofle ' w 'is -ctititled 

siahie (iSiiV 'Ih 1814 Feuetoato whs'ap^ptf^ ^lqCfipd' lib^ 
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sutttmtoy 

S^knl^f 
• kpptdred' 'it' ‘his 
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hi^W^iuectti^ 9 '^wVet^;.'dii!^['Sada^ at'Fraiikfptt, W)iild dP hi's 
tt'iy tOf^ffid^Patfe’.pf 3 <M'w^!bl»ch;'blt'md'iiSth''p{'May‘ 18^3. "Irt 
1^54 '(?»'puPliroid WfrkwAi^. lioh ViuMAths', 

4 V6|s;)'consisting V^ .ii'Srfwtibjittif'itis Irtteib ,artd;ibnnMds/with 
wdisidnal odtes W l^is'ldurth^don' Xudwigj' llhd.'yistfegTriSited 
yihilbsbpHer.’‘ ‘'i' ‘‘i 

'■ S6c ww, lor ati tirtihla'te' o'f t^edtirbacli’s life' akd'■Win-k,"!M!ar- 
^aardlst^j bx Utlg^Aine Voi, vii'i'aiMl SA'^'in 

meraDriuDr^tnoticB ia- Du’itUigt>f»»rii iAttungiiAvpbmgil istfa Hov. 

.'(FEDlUiLAliirSk CLUB QF: THJ^ it p<)]Btkal:a8S(ici«U()n!'livluoh 
played ,a iprasnketttj.part'idurihig. ithe ’FreojchuKevolutioBiii lit 
wtis lionndedi jop thd July, .by sfcVentl saietnlkrs Ipt 

the. Jacobin. lOiifc^ilwi^O’iiefiisc^ :t)» is 4 ^ ,a ipeiiitipni.preseintod'lby 
tillElio(^,:demaqdiDg tfaeidepositioii o£iLoilis.XV£.i rAjnongtlhe 
diwideBtineHihnaiitem> B.; iBariirtran.d<£{rJ. 5 ieydt«: vrbo. viere 
htterjokied by lathqTipoHtidaBaj atneog tbm.being I>up(intTdti 
Hbtnoiira: ille;hitine t)i>£eaii}ai:^ lwas|>opul^ ^cp.^to .IkU 
grobp.of snen^fibebauBe. they imnt in Hhe iuie bclU(&gai^w.hibtuil 
bcenidccupkd'ibyftbe niigiauaonler.beacing this.nainev.in thaxuis 
Siint.iHi)nordfTip!ar'.t)haVliibe;VietidQatc,riti Pai’isr .il-honieinbem 
bf thtsdab pceaelryed the tide oLAHus dthi GoHiittaA'oM^aebeiiigia 
sdfficieht iyiibatiahef'thiilime'theyti&tendBd.tbpuirtuej I'lJusiOMih 
tisted in'opiiosiiig svirydungi not pontaiiied .in'.the iCondtitution t 
in.iiheir/.olnniB(B,iitheJattiei.iwa».m 'ne$di«f no. mbdificattielQliand 
they.'hatedaiiketsdldicise.'indiomtretoppdsed^oitjttvhether^iqigr^ 
01' facbbinh)j' .theylafieeted itb aveid'^ I ppliticai' discuetidnv'. and 
ealted’idtemteiveti.merely ra *‘.bQnBOiVBttve'afq«iall^.’/ r:.. i;:, < 
iK'lllbkttiliudleithhy.imaintaiin^ fllfthrrthelCoDhtttuent As^etnUiy 
hdd'biunrBucceedhdiby'thelluegislativievbubiiot/Biany ot.thdneW 
deptitiea Uecatae.’tndmbeTs o^ {dib .itliikl Widi the iapidigilokth. bf 
qxtleaieiiaiiiocratic ideas the £fuhlan'th^on'.beghn‘ta\bie lobhed 
upon I .as .'srBactibiiaiies j 1 and l td. be j bhissiiii' wh;hi V tanistociiaUdf 
ISieyi ididj indeed^! ireptesenif ithe:anstbGratyi[ofitveallth, .forlthiy 
tiad'vtdtpayladubairipitioh lod ham louisll nr}argiBdcini ait.lihat jdnei 
bcsidesl>siio.'lhrsea iar< atteitdanoe;' .Monsovet; the. k)eiij)r .yuth 
sahidyithey 6ttntiunded>tiicinsehitB,t anti tthe^iiicytiiiiiirEtnttwhich 
the)' 'had anneaedrta ^eir'chifaj seedned'bsnndd^theiauspr^of lew 
'biaK'atprved-prnlctari^'iindi added toiitbropipictob mtlbndnah 
sriencdiii^dal^iaJteri'fdle .popdlari-Ttrhirophsrofxtht 
adtb iQf> .Jnhei arid' tbh <idth SaliiNGp 

it>vtffitnrio 3 ^ri jl/^l^^dayd after'Jthb te u rreei i WlrijtheirqthKcf, 
rilugi^^theMpapcrsabfr.'the.dihuiUants'iwieiieaeiMd,’ arid adiit.'iwai 
'puMiih^icontlainingirthe/nainesjigdi84i ntembers pnodained: da 
<Uiipdcttt/'' 31 fait was theIdcath'‘hh»kio£l(heicliibL>Mlitbadiinade an 
attempt/theUgh'la \teak:«mej''to oppriseitheitorwhTd n^(]b.iif'jtbe 
(&bvidiitidn;tt^/iirilileB the Jacdbins'jiiadawrfhaend'iririlnanohss 
dntb ithe 'p'tawfneefti'i^hetnamelofjFeuillantsvfrq partyldes^na* 
ndoni>earviiiadr:thesc]rik', 'it. was (applied Ko thr^.si^ advot^d 
A/njhdii^i 'pf!:f‘'xfrieafflly.^iHu>Uei»tiba)if .[and'ic/aii^aaiikto'-iiwrik 
dasdoiatdfli.'wift ip;triaenrii«rm' 4 he mauthd t^.’the<ibnseufctiies:r..l 

^hbllibed^in hpamphltit dqtad’itlie:T6th'bf July’ti7(lii;{i^iBainfj'wiM> 
-eHe^weKiiitfKy Alomtirff w ashowif 


^ i milltiLiBr/'' 'OiBTilllyB' ri Hreqdh uriovdiit, riand 

at iSaijif-LAj Uaachei’on'the xstkoflAvgust 
'i}jn^w^'thii^OTiV«FiaiNbnbari'gt9i<ileinani<pfileaa''iiuigI amid 
SiftiKetldrii'«'hd'Wt)uld^l)ah0;^ed'a>greatr|»t!t'inipoliti(i<''*'Sans 
siM/dhibleiS'deiribr^'’’'ia«'J>(liMb'«|idtI^ll^ineryoUBdxcitab(titiy 
#air 4 rih«ritodv>tiibMb>ttottn’tke!admd«xoeHy.'l^'(i>ctaw^'ieh()de 
M^bridied^'hk mfttoey^dJftftftiiii to^he'oabe df'thdihypcr- 
^ktive>iriVaMdr r llhe’boyenurdeatxtb 'the'dyc^< Louisde'tQrand, 
y'FaH8,'''Whei£ hwadiieved'highidiftiinedoHydhd wuriestinddifor 
the^di^mlalieisemdel'J M t84» he ap««Md before! bit father 
ar Shim-Lo^! arid ’ announekd^ t^t 1 he' ihtid' detdrmmbd ■ to adopt 
thb'plrriiiessiori ei'Kteriturel' '^There waa aidtonriy-akerie,' arid'dlte 
Fbrilltet' witlotf his son;! wlw returned ho >Iwi» and lived as 
best he Oeuld'l^'a'scamy'jbbrriiaikm.'' In'totnpaby with Paul 
Bucage he begWiito write Wthe stage', and'iMt'wiihoud snhcttBs ; 
at>aH tiverite, he eohtinuhd td'exist'uAtlh ihreeveolffi 'after'the 
quarrel, ’hisfathbr'consentelditb'fn^verhifn:' 'Enjoying'a'liberal 
allowance,'lie nohr'livrid'iri'Paris ih ooinfort'and iridepcndence, 
arid -he 'tybU*hied'lbiS''«8rty' riovete^'wane bf 'Whioh! is eprite 'of 
SufScierit'vialtie''td ristaloItm iriodern''readen The'hehlth end 
SjiiritS'bf the' rilder'lil’, IPeuiHet, ihqWever, having'fetill further 
detliried; hb'BUBuhancdlhlB Sort'tO'lisAye Ptwis arid bu^ Hibnself 
as'his'cbiktaritatteridant in'^e'riiriancbeiycMteau at Saint-Ld, 
Thfelwas to' deniawd'a ^at'Bacbifice,'bu)! Octavi Pe«illet cheor- 
obeyed the'sutnnions.'' In 1851'he married his ebnsirii, 
Mile Vater'ie! Pemlkt, 'Who'dieted him to •endure, the rnoumfui 
ehritlvily'to’wKrcV'hte'filial' duty 'bound'him.'' fWrangely'-enough, 
iri'this mdleh-fend'eted'etill riioVe irfcSorrie by'-hw fatheil’s'Biania 
for solitude and by his tyrannic^-tempCf^the gtoius bf'Octes'C 
Feuillet'developed. His first'definite snceess''was-gained in the 
vriarirSJ*','When fie-puMished''tHe' novel'flelldAiand'prbduded the 
ioriicJdy iaiokfel ■ Both'wbre'repriBted'frrim'ty ffevue tffux 
MMdeA, Where' tainy el * his < later novels i also ■ appeared. He 
Wtbte biiolte''whicb'have lorig yid'thew'place; 7.0 Pett^* Ctin^sm 
(tSgi), i)rilflB(4'8'57^,'arid in'partibular that'usivershlfavourite, 
£r Komdfi 'd^Uit'' {eUHe 'liowwhe- pawre '('lB'58).' ‘ lie himself' fell 
into ajlnewous'State'in 'his' ijmson,’' 'but-he -was suStained'by 
ty''aevetit*n"aBd' 4 riteIligence ofhis'wSfa'and'Her'rtother.i' In 
1857,'hkt'ing 'beeri"Pee.sUaiAd''to';inake O'play'iSf thte 'riowl of 
miyial 'y bWflght'dut'Jt'hiisIpieoe'rit tfho Vaudeville,'' and enjoyed 
a btilliawt suoCeSB j' OB^this obeasion he-positively 'broke through 
the WhsI'^ha arid 'vreni upito PaHs to see his 'play rehearsed. 
His lather'tore'the shock'of hiB'‘teriijxMiary!absenceJ,iand'the 
folldwji^'' ykice ’(Jetave veritured'to 'make'the-same'experiment 
fth'efeeasitfft."6f''tlife'j^rformance of t}H "}eiMe'HoikMH'pam<tr. 
TO'liiSlihfiriiteliithiigriri, durihg^thiSlirief absence his father died. 
Octave Was-'nocwj'hOweverytreej'Ond 'the family Immediateiy 
moved to PdHs,''where''th^-tOdk'firirt'^ih'the splendid ' social 
efxi^tertpe pf'the'Secrind'HhrimH. ''Theelegrintand'distinguiahed 
y^ririgl 'ijb-kdlist' ’bepl^te.'ri' 'myibriri't^ 'at '^s' jpii^Cfes'IVert 

j^erfqrmftd'.at Potpirifens,'before-.ifeejjgiven tO\ t^.rij^i% 
and oA jone oasasion ithe'atnpresS '.iat^enie -deigned to playithe 
part 'Of 'M’irie de''Ports'(iw Zieis< -ib)W«»>r'»fe'‘te Mdr^ise. ' Feuillui 
did‘riot'hbandon the novel, and in 1862 he achieved' a';^at 

he^"t6 'deoRt*!, by ■t}k'Sh(i''aea! 9 f'cif 1 ris'e!dhsti. 4 ori. 

bl&VteMVfltnmS‘rnliilMliuPaVts Wtlere'tWi'MfeHVaji frir'triO'eyieitirie 


iitfedj' bWriei' y.'Hisf'looses,' ‘fO'r ''ffltfefcriJj^emiil" 'He‘ WWS'-clected'to 
t{^ Fttri'eh''!Alc4<lifriy‘'}ri iiSdiii arid* iri' 1868 'hC^Wali made fibratian 
rif'lFbritaitiebfehd'’''{^cc!,'-’WHeft' he' h!ad''to'■reside '-fisf la'iffioritti 
br'tWo’iri'erith'y^::"Iri''j86¥"he 'pfbdriced'lriS' triasWrpikfe Bf 
iri'ihvS' M ‘wrote''/«Wi]i''i& IViWfert', 


riih ag^titib'pf hfe'rierVbs'.'* ■te 'wai' bi'cteh 
itWd lly'ilMieaWi^^ilna Wheri helpai^ri’aiva'y'ifi’PhHiiion'the'ribth 

lBif!Deeeiribei* 'i®^j''Hlii death' wte W^eifease.' 'His fiiit-^febrikyWri^ 
'^orii'the '•toO-WteeMk'-iWfth# 
rif’'T^i^t,''fe#'tto'mB'-'hV»'e’'lkste(f''lorigjer 




mi .ftiiftMtttiiijy 
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te''''TOfcrt''fe'-lk«e1 


fca^ajfe-te' ''FW''HkVe'''ivtH;ttii"';Ftei^t' 4 pitll'! 

nfi^er dxc&sifi ih bhWitiii;;bijit''full''iaf‘wit ^d tielifcate'khip-i' 
Iran, is ib'k( 3 iiWEible|miifbipW'<viffi li^ Subjects'arid’his'treitA' 
meto- 'Jt'is pi-obribiy H aiitih'/iilik',Je T^Ji^c^ that hi 
mu' hriW’lje stpied"to ‘M(jst'pVah<^, tfeough 'Mbwirffriir ‘S/' 
Ca/»/>r!f pves k'ibe4t'et^te(:"tif'fbWfet, ririd tHriutth''X<'''^o»iriii' 

jf>d«»«'Stin’jirt!spm!^its pdpiijanty; ' 

Sefe (rfs6'Saintf!-Bc'dve,'Wd’(n)ia^‘Z.MV«tfi, 'vdl. VI i 'B','rit\ine« 4 ife^’ 
Noubeiikx EstM'a sa* ■ ' ’ (E^'OO' '' 

' PBtniV^OM {i. diiriihuti^/bf K.' 'Itaf toF a'- 

book),: tirigiriaHy Ai kihd 'bf shppl'fcmbrit rikadhtd tb the' piticrii' 
pnrtifn)'of ’Freridh'rietvspaperb:’ Its iriSi^ritbr was'Bfeftiri ■the' 
elder, cdit'Qt bf thb ItWs'not' us'iiaHy priirtbd’ bn a 

separate shbtt, Butmerdyseparap frbrri'the pblitfcalpartbf thfe' 
nbwspapef by it fee','and pririP in'sniallei't^.' I* Ftenbh 
newspaper's it edrisistt chiefly bf ndn-pdlitikl'news arid gbSsip,' 
literature and art criticism, a'bhririidle 'bf'thb'Phiriris, ri'nd' 
cpigratns, bhamdes arid'bthef literate' trifles ; arid its 'genefe 
characteristics dre lightness; gtdeb 'aiVd sparkle; Tiie /ewBiewsi lh 
If? Fteneh seiWefes‘ neV(sfr‘bebn adopted'byEngllsli'teWsimpers) 
though in yufifWs modert joumals jtiri^thie'Ignited'Statfesrispbei- 
a!ly)'th4 sort of;mattcr‘repbesrihted'''hy''it is'nb# iticlrided; Hut' 
the territ itsblf ha? come' into Eriglish use' to indicateithb iiiStnti' 
ment of a sbrial 'story printed ih'pne riatt of a fw'WSpriririr. ' ''' 

Mm m ■■im 

(1590-1040), French spldier, came ,of a distinguishpd f^uriilyp^; 
which many inorCibe®s held’high oommiand in the civil wars'.of \ 
the i6th eentury. 'He'edtereS the ^oyal hrmy at''t!he''iagfei 0/' 
thirty,, and 'sciqn,hchlev^<fd 'di^iinctipn. ','’Ia'1626'hriServed iri th'e' 
Valtellme>anicl m 16*Srii>29ttt,thq fiB>brated piegeof lla Rochelle,,; 
where he was'-tajeon prisoner' !ln,11629 he^ was madelAfWrW 
rfc Cawrp,'and scn'cd in the fighting on the Soutberhidrbntiors i 
of France. 'After ' otcupying 'vafJba^-'fefrtKty 
Lbriaine, he was sent as art artibasskdor iritri lOerraanyl Where'I 
he rendered important sebviceS 'iri'twfetiatidris wSthWaltehsteiK;' 
In 1636‘he cpmrnandfed the 'Fyyeh' Corpsibpeifatihg with'the' 
duke Of Wemtar's' ftsrees''(afterwards- Tutertne’s 'U Army ofit 
Weimar'”): ^With thesri troopS he' s'erVbd iri'thk -campaigns.df' 
1637, (in'which he'became ’Keutertant*glenebal),teid'iftioi'i 
At the riege -of 717161^6116 (fiiedbnhrifetl) he'lreceived a nbortal) 
Wound. His'';e«r'M''t'»elijf/w 'Oippeared- (ed. lOallofs) fe'-Paris 1'ini 
1845. HI I , ,- ; lii fl-in-.-i''! ' 


iLhe.-'rpfriSll W ithy/BiSfiMejl ttriOtt; h6''i|)tflit'iihtdoliablli«ir fhiS<. 
cad;dal 6 ba'jtt(m 4 diri;'Whll#jj 40 lfer 6 d astlheylwwfeibVtlhe petwonal' 
"riitribkilSeri'af -'Ilhelvikttei'jOtWrii’yiefe’consiiletedihy'iFWlieriik' the; 


(i6;48^n^f),Ai<B'b6«frit‘feriS-in’l64gV'k’na'entem ttieamy' 
at the kge'of'yightebnl ‘Hfe cbiidUfct’at'tlie 'sl^geie'f'Mly b iisey; 
iVheiy Ik wds'-WOtiH^,' •mi' hfe ''proiist)ribh''tb' thei-rkhk ed 


^xxxiyix X unucx UKT ‘uwc inermtrr inVFpits^ > 

‘taa'A''Oeri»ari.’'trkH»lal!i6tt'l(^'eiWji«^''gi*rtri»e iiAaifi- ' 
ktlieip>rig''i'7W';i>t7((jfe;ktta'Beriyty#''''i^iw^ deal m-- 
detkil ‘Withle-Vfety brt£ri3ti'oft'Kif'fcltl6f'nlafAwdctfiWlli{w Service.; 
I'rayAIi'' PAfIi;‘iI^IlI(iOOHBWTll». if^*^Wt887ft,"-o'Frerioh 
noveKst afad‘(ifairiatii)t,‘WBtt bbrh-tm khe/ sfthidf'StptkhwtP iSiy, 

at Rennes in Brittoisy, aafd-triuehdFhfS 'bek'worh'dealfr'Witfc tlw 
h^totyAr'hls'mktfei’prOvtace.'' Hi'Was bdueatbd far thd bar. 
but kfteif-MS'first brief lie' went to Paris^ where he gbiwOfl a'fcotihg-' 
by' tSie’priblifcatlon- of-'hiS "'Chib- desii^bqoe8'*b('i»4rViin<itht> 
Ji<^elie Parisy TM^, Mptenls'ii^ Whkh an ' 

Ifrihfriari' tries' to avenge'the wroilgstof'his'icdunwoman'Iw 
seOkirig the''krir.ih1iatibn'WE«gland; was-ipublifehbd'Hinder the ' 
mgefilOris' pSeadonyra Sir FrafKdS'Trbiop^.” 'Othiri' of his 
nbfvels to; TJf Pm dn dMie ;('i 846 ) j ‘ CffmpaUHtJffs tftt siteiue ■ 
(r3s)) ; £« !BeSrtt'('i8^); Li'Pohife'ii d'Hl’'{tmx) Leg HMh' 
niits (iMs)) /eari ?e.£itaWe.(7868); atid'-Z;«'€0»lp«g««i2;A’(i 
tMkch^' (rSyi).^ Of his hovels' \(^rt drto^titsetfy Bvjisti 
(f86^ inwMch he’had M;; Vktoriert'Bardoa-for A oollabterator, i 
beitjg ispegiany"successful'-'in dramatib''fonn'. Hisichroniclesi 
of criirii eriereiied'an'etdl itifluenie, evetitaaHy-.rebognuKd' fev. 
the author hfeseif. ’In-',-his' later years he fcocame ahi ardemt-- 
CMthOlic, kn(!‘6ccup5ea>hini^W in te-tfeitigliisiekrlier works-fremt - 
his riew'Sfaridpbirit'arid fn ’writiftg lwligiiii«ipat«phletB; i-SReverseS 
of fbrtfee fed'e6iwepueh«;6yerwb& linderriiinedi Hs' itieiMji'l 
and bbdily'health; and'hO'died bf^pafkiyew in the-monastery of 
t^'Bl'bthei'S'bf’SaSrit'Jdhn in'Paris-OntfeSth'Of Mwchutid?.- ..-- ■ 
’HrS'sorij'-PA’rit'F)8VAt''(i86<H-' ('), iteckmo‘well-known-ak a 
nOyciist'aWd'draiiia'Dist;' Artitirigltis Worics are-'iVottssUetfigoo), 
I^t'a-LdurttlXi»^i)/gnd'€/imeptei79i}6j: 'ii'' > • i: 

''FfiVBH (Lat. -/i«rirjAOnnccked'Wkhc/riwfk, toiferitn))® term 
gerikrally 'i^ed to iftilude 'all' eoirditiow iin.iwWioiii the .no'riml •' 
tihipo^tute Of the'animal bOify'is-markedly! exceeded for-any 
length'of'time. ' When thetemperkturelfeadiesiks feighiaipouit! 
as Jo6‘’-'F;’ thfe tferm'hyperpyre\6a'(«K«SsiyB"fe\'er).fS'applt«d,' 
and’Is'ttoiVled-as indiektirtg k tondltiwt-bf Idanget;;: whtlevdf 
it iXdeids^ toy* or i08^ for 'ariy -length'of/tinte)- dekth -afecst 
always''resiias. The-disease? which''are "eallid-speelfio fevias,' 
biCBpsOuf its beiiig a prbddminantfactor itctbeni^'aireidiscasscrij 
sepkrafbly'Under -their btdinaryimMg: Obcasiohally.ib uerbaiti; 
spfedifie-'feveSfs and febrileidiseases-' thb- templerature imiylattairi' 
thOyieVatibh rif lir6f':‘'iti*.ipiaor ifo'tho fataliissuej i-fer 'the- 
trbatmeht-'.bf'fevel'ih"'gieflOrjU; Bee''feERftPi!njTrcs;i I-nj, i 
':fe»alogy.‘---Evfeiy ‘riseof''terii^eratttrt)iis‘due to-a dBUribalactil 
in-the-hbat-iregularittg Inethifeteiri',' the chief variahto iri jwhich... 
is 'the action ‘cS the Skip; ih i*lfeiiiBftingf heal (ktai lANjiu At) dteam). 
AtaiipUgli"fdr all ■pfkctiitil prirB&sdS'this'ffiedtanis^iwoB!B.s uniki-1 



'if 'Oa^p', he 

3 ^ses,;'fed.'|ri tbk'fbHftse o 
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iia£5islg^«Si&(K 

.Ikyburrib^y thai^ly^d 'CppIfinaKftr 
IheJrcgu'mj^iQrj pf war in iToV'fbfed'ihfe m'’ 

ffisfavour m cohseqoehce; ITib rest 6 f'his'iifb; eiiibl'MeB''i>y 



the iicwafieid/iwttoum ^ftheat'i 
ptfeneed' fe - the 'mutajlbs. - 'PdthoiogkaUy'/Jthei hektittgulating 
inechanisin niay be disturbed in-fehre4’t®([are«t'.Ways':li«sl,;',4^! 
rnwaaffilail "iriterfereitee lvilh!'thO'i»8innui aytteBi^i/BhdiiiVv 
iiitfefaferieefWilh'h^t eltmiriatibh!; jrdjt'byithq atetiooiof-vaekais - 
p'oisbitt'.'’ -'.■•I-", '.iir . „ i-;,;-/ -/It ' 1 . 

'W rri’lfe'femfe’-stibjefetyfevet'theifeiultj ifuiikAiotiedl ikitr- 


1 t rMi©** TO'cause aBtMiegratm 'W ceir 

p^tppwim|-Kjd' ificTpasgd ekcririlOtt'hf iiilrogOn and .oif oarbbnio 
iayd. P{^ib^‘Sdink‘of-'the-’fcases’df‘liigIiiten]5iersjtut*fwcbtd*<i> 






tj^RWyij 

DU)(!>sep^ iannif, oj^n^^wisoi^sj^^or ■, 

icv»««9w;;viwei«;djfwi?J^7hfl«t : 

So^rfftT Withj 

the; same t»W ithfltt^rbewrdasfltec^ltftllii?., u>y^8tjgii^iVfv.Qi':^he,^ 
third tj'-p6j«t-/wW(. ;.. , 'niij.v rid: 

a. Fevfli,';BJ 5 y. «adily Ije-.piodiii^: bj '^«r/^picr- with. heoi\ 
elimin«(im' ..i^ ib^d lione by aubipittjijg dogs |,tp _,a^ 
tenyjeroiilturftiflbghtly .'belb'y tbs rectum,! ^ is, in r 

man,id rvSwt<«'b«.,;,!I'hO;'i'<S!P>P«A -nervouS;S^ .4^W\-. 

ara tbW prodlD<:edi'w4<lie>J®tfaof cbwdiMiciiaqgpinrthe IfUsuM, 
is wtoe^r^odilte isis^]iyni:by the ini^^aa^'^retion oiioa>'i:!Odic[, 

aoi<i( , ,Ths(J>rotP{4w^tsi*is!9-(®jwoJ ^#8PJ9tpid» arq _k«^ 
dow, attdfliihmWiWreasfld .'expretip.nit^f pitrpgen ds prodiiit^dn 
and tiite.oe^l»,«hde?go!degeii£(r»tive,clwig«s,: ... , i ,, 

3. Thq iKtodnsts of. various; inicro*org^msdi6:,}vt^e; a tpxicd 
action, isa i<trge,.ntti|itbc!i; oj;..^rnals, and.; 

among itb* pymptonjs of tbis toxic aotion;qn* of the mpsit frequent. [ 
isar&tiin wmperaturo, ,,Wfvle.this.,!i6..iy nqimeans.amecpssary, 
accompaniment,,its occmrenceiis sp[general that tljie.tena Fryitri 
hasrbeeh afpliflitothe gerieHijtTeaction of the prgsmism tpithe 
microbial poison. .Toxins witich cause a marked rise o| tempera: i 
tore in men may gaiise a’,fall in-other animals.-. It is not-the,, 
alteration,of temperature, wJdch is the great index of the severity , 
of the-.struggle between tlie host,and-,thp,,i>arasito, biu|t th,q death, 
and removal to, a ji^eater or,-lessor extent, of fbe-iprotoplasm of 
the host, ..In this reepact, fever, resembles poisoning.witlj phos-, 
jAorns aad atsenis, and-other , similar substances. .Thq true | 
measure rof;.the i intensity of a fever is; the extent,of disintegration., 
of protoplasm, and this may be estimated by the; amount of, 
nitrogen-lexoreted in,'the, urine. The increwed-disintegiiatiafi) 
of .protoplasm is lalso .-indioited by tlte rise, ip .the cxcrctwn. of,( 
sulfur arid phosphorus , and by a^ear^ce.in- the .utine.of,, 

acetone, aeeto-acetic and ^S-oxybutyric afids (see Nuntii'rioN,),,; 
Since, the .temperaiture is,generafl_y proportionate,to the intepsityj 
of the toxic action, its height is usually proportionate to the 
excretion of -nitro^n-. But sometimes the rise of,tcmpcratu.ro., 
is not marked, while the exorction pf nitrogen is ,vqiy decidedly 
increastd. When the temperature is-sufficientjy qlevated/'the 
heat -has of, ittdf .-an injurious action on the protiqplasm, .£^, 
tends to increase .disintegration .just as when.,heat elimination.; 
is experimentally retard^. But .the increase due to .rise ,of| 
temperature, is small compared to .t-hat produced by the de-, 
structive action of the. microbial producfe.: In the beginning, 
of a fever the aciiviiy .ef the ntetab^ism is not increased to any; 
marked extent, and any increase is necessarily I^ely due to , 
the greater .activity of muscles of the heart ',8^4 respiratory 1 
mechanism, and to the musoukr coHtraotiops which produce 
the initial rigors. Thus the- excretion pf carbon .dioxidoTT^thq, 
great measure of the activity of metabolism—^is .not usually, 
increased, and there is no evidence ,qf on increased oombustiop,; 
In the later;stages the,increased temperature may bring pbopt 
an accelrtatlion. in the rate of'ohctriical cha.nger but this;ifi 
comparati.vriy slight, leas; in fact tham the;inoerise.ql^erved ohj 
taking muficvdar exercke, igfter rest,, The ,r«r ;py 
is primarily, due to diminished heat-.eJiminatiDrt, Thisj 
dkmnished->giving.fiS oi,heat wfis demepstrated bT means,of, 
the calOiiinctec: by,. L Rosenthal,, srhile E,. Maragliapo -showed.,- 
that :the cutaneous,vessriS are eontraoted. Even.in,;theifeer,| 
stages, until rdefervesceoDeoccurskhepit .elimination; js jaadequafe.i 
to getiiiid:of.'the heat produced. 

■The.toxic;action is, manifeated not only hy the[inerggned., 
disintegration of ; protoplasm, but also .by .idisturbancep .ki,^.) 
functions of the various organs. The activity of the digfstive ^ 
ghatdi is. diminisheid ahd ftFS>*tite is; lost.. fEood.is therefc^e not' 
tak^ahheugh'-rthen takeniit,appears -t? be.iabsorbpd.invunn-., 
dmiushedi.-quantitiei; As-A.sresuUi .of this- tt^'ipgitient eufier&| 

from.'ihanitMf* *"<1 livesiiariti^.dn .his o>m fats.njidiprptei^if 

and.for-.thf tiregson rapid^ iePii^tes. -The function?;.of, ther 
litm aie^aW, i^^Whed, ,m.,acMvi^.^. i51yMgen,iu.,n(if.„^orec![- 

in-titer eelfe, innd.othe ;hile:secffitjrm: ?!!,d«^9nh.#?-'=f#^ 

oi««titiMPt9-.id»sar^ring;'»impst:.onti^ly;in sompi,cases, The,, 


pFf?^i>ffi(pf;W¥h. w.-idso-imterfcred 

pf M* urmenoj in,.tbp,urea,fmFeg|iffg^; This wtn part 

pw ;iWi)i«^.mcrqated disii 3 ife»^ji;- [?t.; fpwng 4 tee 

p'»)RhF9/pa4. oxi$«e^ [into,; wlphufipt and, 

PhwhW'^i 4 %F 9 w?hi«/iTw!WihpmPW.whi 5 ;hy^ 9 uid! 0 ^^ 
ti!if&haYeh^j*ang^|oh?'^;i, theprppprtK>nof'8mE|i.pnia,' 
m.-thq, uirmp, i?;ipereafed: ;VWcupsndy wita th^ejalte^jipn?, 
Sn ihe functions,of dialwr-cpfe, g. c(ih9ti^n.ol,franular (Je^ehfta- 
jthiniand jpro$a%' 4 '?fel[e, mahep, .ifs ^ 

f )fprance„, Thaj;' the fiinctiptpil.h^vitydf fflc 
sj^iowp.hi; the. frequpni^appqvfpce'o( prqtw^^^ albumen, 
fend .globuhnt"in ithe'ujiiiie.[...‘pjqj:jueiitty ,^’5^ 

batKedly op |.the ,pmiopihsna,-pf ,it^‘,'h|dpey ie^tiijiiurr,: an.d 
pusM a .,s£^d^S,'.fb® Wf® inmminatory 

(reactwn., iitfi weakened,,but,toUar po ‘satisfnfifoiy 

istudy has been made .of the influence' of microbial, poisons. on 
imuscular contraction.,, Agranular andiatty.degeneration,super¬ 
venes) .and(the iietiwur siriidure's, especially 

!the(neryiB-cells,/-are acted upon, and not only is. their funcfional 
lagtivity rpodibed, but they,also; undergo istructunel titenfCftoffa 
ichrcanatolytiFiH'i.ture. The ,ifeod;shows;two important changes— 
jlugt, A-fdll in the alkalinity dute to flte products of disintegration 
lof protoplasm;' and, secondly, an increase in the -number of 
leunoqyteSfrand chiefly in the polymorpho-uuclear-variety. This 
isrbos.tmaiiked in pneumonia, where the normal number is often 
increased twofold.aiod BO«totini«? more than tenfold, whjle it is 
altogether, absent iin enteric fever. 

.,An interesting general modifleatiun in'the metabolism is the 
lenormous fall in the excretion of chlorine^- a fall far in excess 
iof ..what could be accounted for hy, inanition, and out of all 
proportion to the fall, in 4lie sodium, ^nd potassium with which 
tho-ichlnriae is; usually combined in the urine. The fevered 
ianimal; in'tfact stores chlorine in its .tissue?, though in what 
jmanner apd for what reason is not at present known. 

, ArtapSiTlss.-ryun ilsiprdm, ifthstmeh ^4^'l^aihoioghi ffei.iSte/f- 
tofcfcsjJs (Beilin, SSdsl :*'lKfefew<s>)( htid PYuditnl 11., 

Btticle- "^ver ” hy P. Kraus '(igoy) • Dr A. Rahe, Die mtxirruen 
FUsbettbtoiitm {Berlin^ 1604); Dr G. B.' tlgliarti, Das Pieber, Mins. 
lby,lJr. R. Tcusclwr (Jena, 1805); Dr M, .LSyit, " Die .Lehre vop 
Fieher,” Vorlesunfen Uber ,aUgemeine Pa/ltologie,-ciiii'S Heft (Jena, 
11807); Louis Guinon, ''Do la fiftvre,"'ih Boudhard‘.s Tyaih' ffe 
tpttthohgh gfrtHate'f t. in. *nd partie (Paris, iSgo); Sir J. B. Sander 
bAu, ** The DOctifaieiftl irevar,’’ in AUbatf.! System ofMedseitu, vol. i, 
p, 139 (London, i89<)), (D. N.P.) 

FEYDBAO, ERNE 3 T-AI]«r£ (1821-1873), French author, was 
bora in Paris, on the rflth of M8i» h 1821. He began his literary 
career in 1844, by the, puWicatipn qf a. volume of poetry, Les 
iNoiionales. Either- the partial failure of . this literary effort, or 
jhis marriage soon afterwards, to a [daughter of the economist^ 
IBlanqui, caused him to devote himself to fina-nce and tp; 
jarchaeology. He gained a great success with his-novel Fatiny 
(1858), a, success due chiefly to the cleverness witli which it 
{depict^ I arid excused tire; corrupt manners pf a ccrtaui portion 
|of French society. I'his was followed in rapid succession by a 
.series-of fictions,-Similar in character, but wanting tbp attraction 
iobovwelty ; none of them emjqyed the. same vc^pj® Eoany, 
iBqsidesrihis tiDvels Feydeau , wrote several plays, and he k also 
jth$ author of liisthire.igmiritth des usages funihres et dcs sipuliures 
\^,peuples.9ncieiss (j vpls., i8s7-“i.,86i)j Le Seerel idu bonhtur. 
((slietchff 'Of 'Algerian life) (2 vol?., 18(14) j^and fJAUemagne. en 
i/tfyo-. (187??), a cle-ver caricature of Clennan life and manner?. He 
idi^im|Park on .the 27th of Octcifeeir .tt!7,j.. • 

-See, Sainte..Brave, \Causerits.d,u. itmdi,. vql. xlv., arid..Barbey 
'fl'^xaevlUy, Les CEuvres eflis ic^pies au Xl^’sfiele. 

, (jir), the, (Chief city bf‘JlQfocco,,.'ihtd which c^pljc k 
iwas'/ihcojporated ip JStS,; It,lie? ip,34* 6 ' . 1 * H-i FS” ^,w 
|al^pt.’2.50.,m, ofl^rfakesh, 100 pi,- .B. frpm the A'tlwtfe 
lap^.&l ;p. .S,,of,,tbe, Miditerranean, H ,is .bravififu|lj^ si|uatiS 4 <, 
linja'apep volley- op the'Wad an amviept of tbiwi(fl',Sato, 

ymc^.pjvidra’thei'tdwri'pito'twb par.ts 4 *tn 4 airi5ient"toTOi Efa. 
jej^l^f^'-ihe mht bank, grid tbp new, Ffc el Jadid) opthe lelt i,, 

I 'tilfie.'many other lOrieiitat cities, Tpz ’ftona;,f 
|a',veiy)iiat(rac;iiye ptoe'. It stretches. out bef:iA|en._'tew, .p!ra,, 
erm^ped )l^.’!the‘ fpiri? pi ancierit’j.lhflifes.es^l and 'jftiott^h'' tn^( 




FB^SZm 


kBpoaulgry.tltetie;is> Ntoii^thin^ipiHticuiatiyiiinprai^ve 

Ofc Alltlt whltoMKtfeil eangl/n mitwiirin Ti frrf' hgHitaljtiifimy^' 

t)n»k«n only fcy iocMfcioaalrmosqneiiowers lor; onuhe iontskirtsj 
by:hixuriant,foliage. .:£xcQpt;on'titejsciuth Bida.ibe sity;i8‘gur» 
Totinckid by.hilla^ iRtersperaed: with gnoyei of Oiange^ pomegranate 

asdothetrfiruit.'-trecs; and latgeiQlLVer^xidftRsi'i.''I :• i : 

Front: its ipKuliar. situa'tioaiFezhasi a.’ dndna^.ujperior toldiat 
of most.Moorishftowns.' Wfiantfietotombeconuai very'ditty,-tbe 
wftter is .allowed to ifun down iiha'jtrcBts’ by Opening/fids for 'the 
purpose in the.conduits and closing the Ordinary Exhs>')so that 
it. oveilflows. and cleanses tlie pavements. The; Easisvai ja .rule 
prefer to drink the muddy river water rather than thotiof the 
pure«priogs 'which abound in, certain' qnarters of i!he tD\fen.'. iBut 
the-assertion that the supply .and, drainage system ate one is a 
libel,: since the drainage system, lies :below the level :Qf 71116 . fresh 
river waiter, and was organized by .a French renegade, modw 
Btohammed XVI., about the close <jf. the i,gth ■ century. The 
general dampness of the town: renders it unhealthy, -however, 
as the pallid faces of the inhabitants betoken, but this is con¬ 
sidered a mark of distinction dml is jealausly )guaided; 

Most of the streets are exceedingly nattow,’ aed>as the.houses 
are high and built in many , cases over the rthoroughfams these 
are often very dark .and gloomy,-though,, since wooden beams, 
rough, stones and mortar are used; in-building, there is:dess of 
tliat ruinedj half-decayed .appoarance so icommon -in other 
Moorish towns where mud.-ooocrete is the material employed. 

As a commereial -town Fez is a great depot-for the trade of 
Barbary and wares brought {rom the east and south by-caravans. 
The manufacture.s still carried on are those of yellow slippers 
of the . famous Morocco leather, -fine wfiite Woollen and silk hgiks, 
of which it:is justly proud, women’s-embroidorod sashes. Various 
coarse woollen cloths-and bhinkets, cotton and silk handikerohief.s, 
silk cnrri.s and Ijraids, swards and guns, saddlery, brass .traysj 
Moorish imisicaJ instruments, nude painted pottery and Cdouted 
tiles, llnirilreoent times the city had a moiwipdy .of the mami-' 
facturo of Fez caps, for it was supposed, tbat the -dye-whicb 
imparts the .dull crimson hue of-these mpa cotild not .he (procured 
elsewhere; they are now, however, nutde both id Fbandc land 
Turkey.. The-dye is obtained from-thoj juice lofia berry which 
gro^ in laige quantities near the town,, and iB.alaoiusa'diin the 
dyeing -of leather. Some gold ornamonts are made, the gold 
being brought from the interior by caravans which traderegularly 
with-Timbuktu. 

As in other cajntals each trade has a district or street devoted 
chiefly to its activities. Old Fez is the business poertion of the 
town, new Fez being occupied principally by government 
quarters and the .Jews’ mellalu The tradesman .usually sits 
cross-legged in a corner of his shop with his goods- so arranged 
that he can reach most of them without moa'ing. 

In the early days of Mahommedan rule in Morocooj Fe(z -was 
the seat of learning .and the empire’s pride. Its schools of 
religion, philosophy and astronomy enjoyed, a groat reputation- 
in Africa and also in southern Europe, and were even attended 
by Christians. On the ■ expulsion of the Moors, from Spain, 
refugees of all kinds flocked to Fez, and brought -with them 
some, knowledge of arts, sciences and manufactures, and thither 
flacked students to make use of its extensive librhries. But 
its glories were brief, and tbhugh.still “ the University town” 
of Morocco, it retains but a shadow of its. greatness. Its library, 
estimEted by-Gerhard. Rohlfs in i86i to-contain 5000 volumes, 
it iopem on Fridays, and any Moor, of known respectabilit^'- inay 
borrow, volumra an getting .an order and signing, a (receipt for 
them. There art about 15:30 students wihoroad atthe'Karueein.' 
They pay no rents, -tart, buy the-ke.ysrof the rooms-from, the 
last-occupants, iselltng them; again dn .leaving. ' : 

'The Karueein is celebrated as the largestm(Bsquean Africa, 
but lit'is -by no means the most magnificent;- ,Dn aoDaunt-of 
the vast .area (covered, the iroof, -supported b/.three hundred 
and sSKty-sfac piHars of-stone,, appears very low.' The side chapd • 
for • services.- for- the dia'd oontaihs twentyrfpur pillars. All 
thesei' columns 1 support ■ Imise-^hne nrehes,- On.which'.the iroof- 
is built, long vistas of arches being seen from each of the eighteen' 


So? 


dooiit.of.tlae'in6scjua-; .TbeHar^^Iamp fe itatadrto % 

antiito- bnw 509 l^piitsi,; ibub'itiisi'yety seldom-lit.■■-<th««total 
mimberiof-iliglrts m. theiiiK««retin- is'igivwi ^atf- fievdnteeB 
btffidied, and; they.are .shidlto.Tb^uire twt/iofi'Oil l^or bne 
fillipg,: IRte'.wwsqae (if MuMf jldrfel by the founW ofFez 

ab^t!<the'}i'car‘ri(0,-.iis-«antidete(]''s« iBocred -that the 'streett 
whidh ajiproaoh ltt entifahoe.'are forbidden'to Jews, Christiafis 
or fburxfoftted beasts; ’ The- sanctity-of-ttlilshrfeie In'partfcUhir 
fe totbemidivs^' great/ and this •aooounts.foi'itbe wohdi Whkh 
datty'ftefkiito ft;' -The-Tumiht door leadlhg'toft wtB once very 
fineybht ifcnbw much faded. (Dj^site toit* aiftfefee forfriehdi 
law'iShwifaswitHe -female descendaHts -ofi'MahMtiei>-r*builti bv 
Mohammed XVII. . , , , , 

■ It is'ibslfevtd that the foundation stone.of!Rst-wasTsritl in 
Sofi'by Idrii ll,: Since thenrits-htnodyihas been itheepjeredj 
as'it was successfully besieged ino fewer than-Ojght 'tinfies'tfr the 
first-five hundred years-of its existence,-yet tmly ortce knew 
foreign masters, when in 1-554 the Turks tobk- pessession of -it 
witoout a siege and. held it for a.sh(Mt time. Fez became -ttoe 
ohief residence of theiFilali dynasty,-who. obtained'possession 
of the town- in *649 (see fm'ther‘MofROt(toi: Mrfetory)., 

The -population has been Very vkryingly estimatetl j pnsbably 
the inhahitants number under one hundred thousand, even when 
the court is in -tesidehce. 

SeeH Gaillard.Piw'lTlfff*/'Mark. Frsfyarls.rgos); C.-Ren«- 
Ledefc, Le -commerce ct I’industric i. 'Fez.'' ia.JieHsiiBmtiuiiis ail. 
comiti afriqm ^rattffuse , ,, , ,. 

FEZZAN. (the ancient Phmmuii, or country of. the Gata- 
Inanta8,),-a region of the Saha^ fCirming a “ kaimakamlik’? 
(»£ the Ottoman vilayet of Tripoli . Its frontiers, ill-defined/ 
run from Bonjem, within 50 :m. of the.Mediterranean!-On the 
north, south-westward to the Akakus range of hills,-which 
separates Fezzan from Ghat, thence eastward for over'4o<j;ni.i 
and then turn north and wes,t to Bohjem again, ertibracing-.aa 
area of about 156,000 iq, m. 

Pkysitti Fealaw,—The general, form of'the country..is 
determined by tlxe ranges of hills, .including the Jebtl-esfSuda 
(highest peak;about.;4o(» ft,), the Haeujnel-Afwad-and the 
Haruj-d-Abind, which between 14'’ and-ib'.E.-and ef, tind a?)® N. 
form the northern edge vA a broad desert, .plateau; tod shut off 
the north(3rn region draining to the - Mediterranean' from -the 
depressions in .Which lie the oases of Fezzan proper in tlie south.- 
The central depression of Hofra (“ ditch ”), aS it is called, lies 
in about 26” ,N. It does hot form a continuous fertile tract, 
but consists of a monotonous .Sandy expanse somewhat- eoore 
thickly studded with oases than tlw surrovmdaag-, wastes. The 
Hofra. at ite lowest part is not more than 600 ft. above the. sea- 
level, and in this hollow is situated, the capital Murzuk. It has 
a general east to west direction. North-west of .the Hofra is 
a long narrow valley, the Wadi>el-Gharbi, which trends north¬ 
east and is the most fertile district of. Fezzan. It contains several 
perennial springs and lake-like basins; One of thwe basins,-.the 
saline Bahr-yl-Dud. (“ Sea of Worms ”), has an extent dfi-d!*#! 
sq.!nl., andrisin.plaees 26 ft. deep. Southwards the Hofra/rises! 
to,a-height'of-2000 ft., and in this direction lies:the.oaSisiibf 
. Gatron,: fdHowCd-.by Tejerri. on the.- verge of the desert, iWhuJh' 
i marks'thd sCutfaern limit-of the date and the hca-tbero-Pf the! (him 
.palm;. Jleyond Tejerri the Sahanm ploteau'risea,Continuously 
to.theTibesti highlands. (See furtlier TaiPou.) ■. 

Chwafe-rThe average i temperature of-Muratric was ifoand 
by Rohlfs to be 70° F. FrOst is- not uncomntto.'ja tihe d w ni * **. 
months; The dimate is a vety regtdar'-onft,.tod » in .general 
healthy, the dryness of the air in summer-tnaiisgithB'heati-ancre 
bearable. than on the .'.sea, coast. An-ahrwst-.fprerpetoai-blne 
-sky o.wrhang8.ithe: desert,' and:the .peDplo-.of!:FaJB8nni art So 
'iH!iaccnstomed,:to and. So-ilFprepared-ibr whb-twatthtei.itfiati 
as. in 'Truat-and Tidikeit, they pray .to t)e,/8patedtftom..Tain. 

jWateriisiouffld-almoSt fiverywhere at am^rdep,thsi:'. ,• , 

Fitfsk'owd, J?a««oi-rrThe-date-palm'is ■ the‘Characteristic'/tree 
jo{jF£lzeaai,!!an6.constitutes the Chief weakh-of the laasd.-'afeny.. 
idafiewnb'Aands of daterpahns-'Kre found.-Ih -the ttasta'l' inxriito! 
tof Murzuk,aJcne.iliDre -than'gq-'viajaeties'aiie -countedv.lthBinlOBtii 
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!4hfri!Tfl%ii:!rH»l 8tt4)sAMreKb.'if>InoaU 
fi»»»aillt>e.diitCfii^,kbe-#t4^1eifgipd^dl>o,(.)(t|^ io^ aiea; leutiiac 
Mmfll*y''ho)!Ws rftad^ dog's.(ii£v«ii>itheii(tc!tKs Mf,Mthdi<fnutrmro 
»ft(tefi«d Bndtgivtn-tcfithe-itettle. o/rkerkutoiof, the 
a<d Qnti^lyiiiQtui^Df/d^rpfaWilebyeit^Mnd' theinMW&4i:^stJM>tlb1 
Mittist ichiefljrr'oii thfciiiwne iMteia£dii. )The(lpriKiu(4o 
;tb014ree,;w-j^itvaJIy !iwilO^dor: »(bdw 

(Mfr sflMin ini»pBijig,i$vmiinierftijd(tf#t«lmft 

«WMl-i(liin<}s: ofi. dmlrft; 'letpe^Hy .Iksob itumd: g«foti; jiCottoft 
^uy)$hi0s, VipwOkAial^fpr^^iKOr seytia yP«rat>^lgiv«».lMige.pedd 
of moderate length of staple. .!! , .: i.' 

Tfeerti wro tioiltWige.cwrnivqwlmiiFpwan., .to tho ututihabitcd 
leases.igfu^Iq»iW»di-M>tdope».larei ofiowionally foundi.iJhe:imost 
uiipottaot.^niQuil.U the oamaliiof [whi£h,.thetieiare two varieties, 
, Tebui or ■ Sudan eamel. and' that jAtahian, diffetjogi very i much 
in i5iw,i,.fonB ,and icapabjlitiflj. rrHonscs,. and .cattle.naro i not 
iwmesw*.; Amonffuibrds! .are, .patrfchef.i.iWeont* i.vnltuws^ 
fiWBil«W8-aiid,,tav«ns,;iin,»wntnflr tvildipigeons and lducks Me 
numerous', hut in wintor, they seek. ft iwnmer «Jiraaitt.i, .Thete are 
noiremarkahletnfieots ortsn^es. i-A species ofor bttne 
shrimp,,abgWi.jai.quarter;iof( ah, injBhiriii let^biiiof.i'li.idolour 
resembling the bright hue of the gold,fisJi>,:,is fished for with 
CQttopnetsjq.the ‘‘Seapf Wwipf/i. and mixed wtth.datpsand 
kneaded'into * ipastt,' which has Jthei taste and ismlell ,of Salt 
herring, is considered a luxury by thk.pBA^le'Of'F'etihnl ''' ' ' ' 
jp»iiiaWlhn(lj;--^The'<t0tal poputotioh it hseimot^fl) dtAgglSlien 
5o>obo and ho,boo/ ThfeilnWabitanltraralS ihixod'people,(derived 

fhom theiisurrmindingiTedh'ttfidlBpnlu'ort’ttdisaBthi ToArsli' hf 
the plattaus'on ithefVes^ Berbors and 'AmhsiiftiorriUhB'ittbithJ 
The'ptithitive inhabitants;-'balled'by fheir Amb''conquitors 
Barhuna/ are helihved'hp haw beert df'Negeb origin'i They nw 
togar 'pwiist .ai- 4' disiindt pfcople, i iniicoteurmhe' prfeslent 
intabitants vaiy from black to white; but thefflreviailihe hue’Af- 
•kin’iliia'iltfalay'-lifce yaHoWjlthe featuvos and wobllv Ihairibbing 
Megro; - fTheichitf Janguigea afeHte Kanuri or'BoJnb JanguMh 
arid Arabiii'. 'MAnhiundBiWaadiTArgish, the Teda arid-ahS Hiusa) 
toh'^fj.'! 'If Bniong subhi hmixed people there! cah'be/said ito 'Hei 
Ohyfna'tidnail la»goa^e,dtffl'that of Bornu, Iwhich iis tncstwideW 
uriderstobd and spoken;,' 'Tbi (people; of, Sobna; JBjrtlv of the Jehel- 
ehSuda. Ihaveia.peculiar Berber dialect which,[Rohlf* found th 
be'i'eiytfctoseMalliedftbithat'ofiGhai^imes.i' Thejpdn ivedr a haik 
of'bairaka'n liWthotoiof Tripoli; and a ffcz jl short ho.se,;and la 
huge kwse-sbirt Bailed-maijiBairta; withi .red or yellow slippers, 
cohiplet*'their .toilet).;'. Yet orie eiftein sees Iht larleblucorwhite 
/ote oflBorndj atid-theifriiass or ishawl-muffler'ofithc Tuareg^ 
n^nd robndi'the';iwouth',ltbi>k*epi'ieuli the'blown sorid-oflthe' 
deserti-'n'hdiwbmfenv'-'wki’Bd longiOs-they are young'hhvo ivery 
pUtiBp flams; and 'whci; oi* ',^«nBral[v i8mallj!law; 'more' sjmplly 
dii#ss^,i,aii.a rule; iwithe ibak'akanl'-wourtd found their Iwidies j- 
thty.-seWoht-weariishdsfS, but gdn^dlly' Halve sandab inguie lofi 
wdmileat.1 IiikeithefAr^ womeh they load dnnf imdll^'wilto 
keai»y;iMtil'Tlhft;iwhilelbiiire of silvot among thsimbite wcalchyv 
T^eihair/'thicfeiy igtdasodiwith butter, sobn catchiitf'thel dusb 
ulhidlvfotTOsih cniifetioveriit,' is doneupin iumbdrlessJittleplalft*; 
niudd 'thethead;i'in-tiM(iSahae; Ats&ion' us -in iBbimu'iahd'thd Haosai 
cohntsiesjKChildrsniTUAihhoDtinilced dbtththejil httaidithe age; 
of puberty, whichtOHies'Veiy!early;,fdr mbthdrf'of ten-drltwdlvw! 
yfarailof'iage laire 'ikfit lunoottUnonic The Fleeuamildre of'.'* teay 
dapoartiod; Bjiuch'givBnito rhuBieahd'tfencing. •. '• 1 i,) ''m'i’c'i 
liToKWf tia>ii IJhsfie^^Makiajlc, '.the- present capital;!'whithi-is- 
initefcteaphidiQjittilsOTinattioni-wrthitheltdwn ot ?riipoll,iito'iin! 
thelWeStetinfcatnetioditbe Hbfra'depression, fft 35" al^i4*>! 

ltd Ejr. Itwat'fodndediabout’biio,'about WhielutiraetK* 'hasM'. 
op citodM iwas/builtv TOe Turks repiired it;i os wtlll as ildie .towin' 
wa}r,Twlnoh Has; (hpwwfefyi again fallth iMo ia rtiihons .Uonldition.’; 
Murzuk, which Had >bii(go6 tome ;ji!«p mhalbitaAt4>3B>ctit’iia«w'd<' 
hytai wiiieiitfetrtiy tbe'iitedai; i(l%e)ciia<let!and‘mo8t\ol‘ti»ehonses 
agsi B4ilti«d)!saltt.5ktuttited,'dried iriud. Stikna/’dbimttnudwiay > 
bMWieegci Tripoli add dirdnuk; situeRiid tm aigHeat'oraiveliphiin, 
obsth' of lthh'SUdS||uige, has'apopnlatidh of about ^od," n. !• 

> 


ri /Gnwpia (JlBnhaHdM^dhhhkrttoe eaphsdhndeiritoditliwadhHKS* 
aadidttiRfltoMsirvKasiMXHgiWadwriMOhaTbr/ TtiwMg^risifiiig 
fowinliMothei 1 time.'iof Bth»uai*i))«@i>qb8iti(l»tfM.;ih(jdiideHoA!«dl 
Anrnag'Sitt adin^iis diwdl^teseeved'Stohe.iaioriuihteirtiBiatiig^ 
theuButhang Inpifiot thoBoxnaikidoiiNmonBiin tthisl pdrt'hf'Africai 
The modem JermaasIaiJsnwAflpIaqejA lliittlefaoTthtiofHh*f!ltti,iBf 
Gataraa., ,i Zdua,,^ioapitalsuriderl.theiA«alK;ilitlsiaj(gde{i«e^n 
osMed ithe'fiherguia'iKitdofdlhiltahi IbH theimostldireel'. caravan 
reijte ,to .'Itorcafapd Efeyptii tOf iTraghdn/ithe -tipitoll binder-the 
Kfitur.Hdyiiastyy.'iwHieh vfas-ftiBi/iliibnsimeoIiairavahl ntiite;'and 
bbpvMn:;^iai and' Muiiiulc,iiittl6;lbeBidei -thel-iTumed'llltasbah 
refcnainS*'. 1,1 f;, '; ■ “i,;- '*lt '.ini);, 'I'jl'n'i 

! Blaced Tduj^ly, midw^ibettt'eenftHeicwointrfiesI of'the‘Central 
SudaniondiTir^HyFesaaniBervesas.aiippotioricatevnwfeiorossin^ 

the iSaUara 1; I its, fcortimeul* lis uhioipBttant) ■ - 'Us! mokt impoEiaht 
export islthatfflftiates.i i''£lavede 41 iijg;ifDnnerly themostitecraitiTO 
oddupotion.nfithe'peegate.iis moHbuiid owing’ td tK ftoppage'df 
slave',Taidji^ lbyl.the‘iEur(ipeani;goVcr»m8nts jn-.thelr ISudaa 
terotoriesj'i f ,i ! ( ..•• i , ■■ 11 ,, 'i,, , 

//jslorylWThe.icoUntiy 'fomied. part >of the, territory lof ,'t!he 
Garaniantesyideseriboiiii liky Herodatus as a;vdiy ipowdrful people. 
Attempts hhve hein made, to identify, the Oaramadtes rriiH the 
Boraurdaiof, the Arabs.Ofithi 7.thiBerituff, add lio.the period -of 
the, GHtanoanrtes DuVeyrian draigns ;the romaihs of remarkabo 
ItyflrauHc iworhs, ,and certain,, jtombs and rook iculptures-^ 
indlcatid^y itlIts-held,',df a Negro, civilimtion'of ancieriti d«td 
whtdh existed ini the nfirtfaent Sahara. ■' The Gdramamtes; whether 
offil^yaji'.of INcgrdriarigiit, haditiertaiftly, a Considehible' degveie 
ef'cjyilizatioh'wken in, ttie year, jp ,n.c. they were caitquerod ihy 
thei pfotoniul, Lj Cdmelhis Balbus Afifior And theiKctmntry added 
tOitbeKoBian 'Cmpite. i J^ilhe Romans it,yaf called iPHaeania, 
whorioe ithe .pfeSent name FejaianLi, After ".the’Vandial„ invasion 
Phaaania .appears; to have regainad, lindepehdenfo • and ■'to iiave 
been,iiolefl/by a Bcradna dynasty.’ ,At this time khe peoplei were 
Ghristiani; but-Sn A66i;thelAiiabsioonf)ueredttheooniiit)»y land All 
traces of ChristianilY S8ein4(peedily.'tnthavo disappeartd; • Subject 
M first -tp the caMphs,, anrindepetident Arabrdynakty,, that of.,the 
Beni Khattab; (Obtained power early .in tfie isoth iCentuty, in 
tlie: ti. 3 tb!ceiltmry'the, oountty .Gaine trader'the rulb of lhe-king of 
KAncin] ‘(,ltoi!nil.),-blit soon aflerfwards the 'Nesttt, said to have 
bSenairiativboriBeTaum.dyiiasty,IWcretopower. Mofeprobably 
the Ncsar.'wtre. hereditary,igoydmors io(riginallyi:appDuitL'd',bv 
the rulers of Kanem. In the 14th century the;.Nesur''were 
iouqueted iand dcthrondd hy .iAniArab tribd, that of, Kliofmhn, 
who Seduced ,the. pecpld of 'Fesizan Id A state of slavery;; a porition 
, from,which they were'rescued about thcitriiddlel of 'tlte .i&tih' 

I century .iy la isherif'.ofiMdroccoV Mantasij'-b.-Mbhdmmad, who 
' &mnded)the dynasty itf MeniiMAhonJmed. ..This;dynasty, .Which) 
; came into frequent oonflictifAtith rthe! Turks, who had abouf ttbfci 
; wrne .tiihC'tbait.MDntasir-seoiiredifiezZiai eetablibhedlliemfddcs 
' in 'I!ripotiy:gradua%. extebdedufs bfirdbrs.as itriasLSfikna in diA 
north.; ,ilt'iwias the;Bent|dahomnu!drivhb>ichosA.Muihiik as'ithAlr 
^ dapitol;; They, became:.antarmittently; tribiifaoyi,,tbi,tlie iptvtlin 
ofiiTriptfiij 'but, witliin.;Fcttiaii'ithe!power) ofdhc isultanS )wasi 
j absolute,. ,They.maintained ElbodyigtiAitiioflmafntilubeKjimoatly' 
KiaropBahs+i-Greoks; 'GenffleSaycr itheir immediate 'desoewflants.' 
jThfc' amuaal I tribute was paid to the pasha cithor ih; mofieyi at' 
. iH gold; serina.or; slaves. The.laht of il)he,Beni Malhommed'isMJtansi 
I was killed iin the vicinity of Traghen, in iftii.iby ild')MukkBni, 

: onerof Ithe lieutemants of, YusttfFashaj the IhstdoVereigriibutione 
of . the /independent Eanuiiamliidybasty. dfciTripoli.;, EWMafehenii 
noiv madeihimsielf 'Bultlaiii.of .Feezaii,;and beoatneiaokoriws ifayi 
hiii slaving .expeditionsilinto.the:'eentral: Sudanyiin lAfiichiiht' 
adianoedia*iBr.aa,®agiTnii'. .'In lcSyii.Ahd-tel.tJeHl, B«h«fpf.'thd 
i Walid-Sliman Arabs,:usurped, the, K>vereign!«IAtharity..i lAfter.a! 
I tpoutidus ireign ,oi) ten, .yedrs, he wat slain - ih' battle by la .Tui 4 ! BIb 
I fMce amdsc Bakic;fiey,'and<'Fezeaii whs/added to thg .'TuDkishl 
jeinpireuilTowiArdsdhh’end'ofithe ligth oAntiiryithe Turks, alarmedt 
jsIbtMirHireese fif FreHchifnfiuenoeiintheineighbcNiringHBOttBitries/ 
irfiihfqired:thejr;'gantisonJin Fezaan. hThe kalimakanjlikvis>iS^i 
th.iyiekimii ,ehnual, cevSnue -ofi'.^ooo' onlyi.to' tbcr-iFtipolitaAi 

;trBaSuiy;i il-j :,, j,,, , ft:. l., .. .d / '.'ll,I , lliiicl i.i 
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have visited Fezzan, and 
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his death, having acquired a 
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great reputation 
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e£(Rtbiiiiai^(«ti>RhpetiD^umbltita^|iinMns;itiT!iitgjftM 
otperieiieeSf dU3;fiiacKs«/S j^i^mitlpnikt 
theseitho^iahoold (ibcnsfi«4ii^jdf ^teeqpgf 
mre^tD'ticiKtiitarsijf that idiaeshesiADdiothati eyi^pii a«itoi4ht 
pitoldtigaani! gn^ irt-thtJicoiiaitJ'.Ijtt^iFtiWiy, aJacai 
drovcihbtaqmradingiunbilthfiitkyr^ in^lrXviwf(rfi;t« be briMgh^ 
before the jury, who might also proceedwon f‘ithejr-,awwsfl«4>a^ 
kntrfclef^ ’i/5<i(tifl(tuftelYehElkt]!W«s ito; bftiiletut.ttediamJnthe 
tentfflweidft theoafawlfff qrtoBonnoedDbytithftjJitfjftf- [Maisclb jliftfid 
fiirthefc/rwhereBiistoimop fiipediewty jiefcdmnwnd^ITt, the. dhefiif 
wfig eifapowei*d/»6 fidliiarsijBf (iigdreobiwahiiflirAce^iBgt bo.iUw 
differeiitr.qu»titi4BiDf tteifehiin. it cai»®trfb«i^ai<ifltha(ti,fhis.«ct 

hastsemedtddiallrftbd'tviltdfiW'hiebiitlOomplaitiqd} oTba.proprMty 

of ipdieiof litt frd vihioristhaiitbeen iqu<btni)^i< and >thp «4ri^teiKy 
ofithei cbnrt tntptosit Jkas!hetaiid»ubtFdyi«yen,i^ jtfta,«rurbflte<}Ut 
itisl'authnrityv'thaaiihttjn/ientirely, tiisregMded )i».|one .Douhtyifr 
HaddiniiewbiBe'tPwbeoe thtf fibrsiotaflWucto by ihe rsheVifif. 
without a jury I;'iincliwhwthisipraotKti:W8»jQa^diniquest)en tbA 
coMCt tiEdinfedi'tibiintetferejilobterMiitgrthfit theIfiatBiWare better 
fetniDkliia; -fladdingtoMhiie itban vadywbetaciejsqiiirnhteifl^st 

si»riSs4invi8ria,'thBinla^if<dh>9ted/thApcthbetfWith'jnuoh;yapiety 

DfidetBil/andiiniinany instasoesioivfinnaiplesittietetufteai^lat^ 
tdlireadb tJiei thie aVeiragatpgioes^iiTlmB in tome ^otinBies, )Ae 
at»et^sairBJtaken:)on:thfcnuiiljet of itratsacti»BB,fydtbaut( regard 
blithe (jumWatiesiaWdu fIni«neinasejipiii,$3gyitbaleVidefte9)¥fBSiso 
oarisledsljf coljeotFd tfabt the tocdndnOfffiafeBiiw'hafleyijgiafgAveM 
2s. 4d. higher than the first. Former^ tha|)iseeilvi(a8,atiwdi ify 
diadjdll, bomiBoirly ithe LibHthgowshtre belli ij nbty itfee imperial 
quafte.’isioltir^sliuaBdiihni ■■o. 7>il I' .: iit. 11 ,i .■.n.d , ii ,i;l i, /if, 

: irirhaiDdgto.of(tluii|)lujtelftsdrd<fl»®s (fotrfsi UeezsiififctBjitetuaoertaitu 


a’Wii 

lew dtitfWie,” 


tP'PWY>f|e/W ?»9 

, ‘0.’jHanlonjyZ.»wf^jf 


viha»iyFpiiif^[)iapioi|f%iiv/ .i.'n nUn/. lu ' ’jitu .t^n'rn.v odt ’ii;, 

''’SdlHt'FlfeW !mk-CicaelMyi 

5raiaeEiMj(ili(l(t.fl76<fioi((i i, lo ijii -iruiid "di'.i ,/.!([t'ti(iIv 5 Da.)i'i 

I'liptAfts VRHiEBi iH'theibi#' of i&otiaodyitheiaveiaj;a'pricesiof 
««cb of tb«idifIsrenC,rHorlts!bf'g^in>gro\^iinllcadiir(to^yi,>.dt 
fiked atiiUially’by tile theiiiff,>iusually<afeer’it!)i&'VerdictIdfa§OTy<{ 
itiey aevi'a'iiBia/iislieifonabcctitaiiiihgibeivtdue'ofitiiegramiduiaite 
feudal superiors, to the clergy or to lay proprietdrs dfitaindsjilo 
bvn!dl>^ds aaiia pkrt«r ttih vlbidb df'theirv^t^jand iniall cdses 
'Where the price lof grain bdi notbpenlifixbd b5''ithe'parties;>'iiti4 
tiWkrioWB'Whiw erhow theipniiicfteeiofit' atisildwig-tlwifiarsfli asiit 
csllled, (lt)igihat«dc< Xtprobdbly WdsfirsitiuseditodeterminiJtbe 

tynhie of:ltht!ilgrami‘ri0nts antl.(d«ities"payj«blei tbi'riheiordwiqriiJii 
s'onfirrftjtiieh.'of I'this'vltw'it ieewWIthak atfirstithe duty ibf the 
MlfcriBs wat nierf^ .tO'rtakeiarFtbffn tcnt^icoiirt of wtob^iiei bf 
tho'iprlcee Of'gniin‘within.dieir edtiiltiBi^the'hauctiiitself;stiiildng 
•thWiiare'jhiand ffbmuan!old'(wseiJifcapiweiisothatiillbejflamo'were 
ttMidli 'a^vb> tbfei iwufe ■prioesy ibeingiiregarde^nutheit a» iponishf- 
iWMtb 'to'fbhoe 4be>'lff«glsufeiM«4t9i£ i^’tiieihvbmsethilh aatthe 
ptttperi eqtWrtilftve ttfiahoypiijiv'tttBy; had’'tol)pay'."itet(+eocistanti, 
’^vWeVe^j'wtthdilMtwfliKfei, whichw*fesiitnifad'«he^s')fiarsy there 
-was bfkttjvarly pdrioif atiotitet dasdcaMeii Coimlnisiariebil' fiora; by 
which ;tlhe"V9hi«*)lof‘’tel«da;'W(efiqt8f^]atfe‘d;ir!S'hi^liiawf iDpen 
‘tfacediiE^'llA'tbe Rdformatidinr^aildweiieiurxkir ttteiihanageinmt 
df %be;itbtHiti^i!aiyi (WlbbwistoviidfiootH'tsiiWhtch 'dhen(|todtt->tb4 

^ 040^111441)8110^ add iheff>dfBeia]«;l'IThaybaiveatsW'Miiifing 
; iof'Aj'se;'<biJt)itha^ wbre>f)eH##pS'of gteateriantjquitiflithaii'tbe 
sheriffs’ ^rs, and the model upon which these were Tnatatuted- 
edatWbfiWHidNiK |)med> atvdVqt lefiSedanirTt/foCihc 
t^rdosolof^'TOguftatttf^.thWlp^ocdduof inofiafaipoufft. 'ifSownoto 
^bldodt'tSJChei^abticeitof'Btliildhg'tthui'fkiis wasqby ,i»7ikkcainB 
'UniVersalidyFr Swtlahdq''aRd'ieve» itvthbscI'Oibnt^ iotiv which 
4tihad>b«hntktVddatii#d,>fhere'Wa4vd^'the‘^eatnlMiofrtb4iactipatk 
d ddnerad emnpdamit tHat>t)ie«hid fiwd arelstracbaald giveh 
t ibyftha^hetiffd tviFhodtdualcatdiahdfinquiry intb jtfsqcurrent 
and just prices.” .Theoaci fffticdnsii^tJfehredprovidad'Jifaatl'liSi 
te*»Sfis*)h'0uid)sibnmonifcniftuall5W,iibe**«inItherj|thianilit>}e(a)>th 


i^untuuTu, unu i C 7 tan(* .» ; . , , ,, 

.ync.M{) vJ j> ,IU,\ .•’.Mhj • r^llr. ’^ 11 ; n-s; 

ftppawitlKiwwnpetadiiaitibwf wifb ,/f^awt.itbF«d^iPT„#«(i’/(r%i(W 
split)*,! ithftl general- [tarro. ((>r,-.q|nm4ii.j atrwfifius*! i' cqnygmflntft i »f 
BmimBliitedovagetftW .tesBF qtili^,.»n) iBaniffncilimiea«,ahdi,» 

fdspedt lof iisi^qhirtsesj .diwderii f«T) thsi##, of,:clt*esi#tiw. plW 

teKtiki-paperrmakiiigi brusfewidinwsqallantoqs fibres,,j jjnnini-M 
•).!l.i.rm8dz-.lffiews. arc!,mostly] iprsKfiHlsirqf/ithartorganiqiVfpr^^ 
blftb«8tedSnitheirfalongata<iform.ti>Ai*bservspr»testiyctfiinfiti.oas 
in- Bnimall llifoifaa Wool land, qpfdsijma}! bAiBs,fte)iiqr,)as, sttpcforfd 
aanpqnetjt* -ofhvegietablefrtipaHSS. and j wppjd^WlMX 

■Jc ntayi beinotedihftt .the liporganic ,w<«ld proviKpaa MiFWFifewft to 

this general statement in thepfibrons miasral!l9^b#lfiitew4 
.wbifh.iaspqn-w twistadiettecflargei taxtj]as.„fl#fi siiicaficsiare 
lBlflOi J*anaformBdil^..arti^i|d(ipro(;essF4 mtq fiteqHs,|qBm*,!44<f}) 
•as f’gtass,.” .which,.wifi^Fd-wd/drawiiiicffi 3pun,9> acwtitmws 
fibre,! and ■ viwWuft “ ai(«?,’.’nw)wbi in,',# -fusfidistatp, w trawr 
fortttedfrHito.,,‘,‘,«lag-wool.”!](J#tll,, wi9<inoj4ej#t.^„npmPW)>>f 

metals age,id#aWB>#Wn,Wi(tbftifin^'dinHtWW#x#bF<Wtmu.9PS 
lBngths*i'and,itihesftiatSifOY8n lirttdi fi)flth,!origap«aa«#ifWik# 
clo#; fiodingi ydluabfe igp{#atwpsi<in ^ti#/artWo,Q^i9 imotaJs 
in the formjof')fine,iw.i(PFi8rejiWpypb,i»ba)il»3f)»l8i^iflS WWiAF 
.dwss'itwtepwtei /Sufib.iswcoptiqnai apj^idaitiOTS/wanp^-wsiBwifi- 
«aiiitiimp«»t*BF8j -and wifi fipt in 

I, -The! comiacn (CbaitaCtesisticshof/tJli? jyaao»i>,|wTO,o£..}RftWFt 
comprised,rii\j the )gidely.4iviea'f0ftei>g«oiiypp 
■those I nf, itiie «tfllwds.i i iCpKpidaJiCTBtMir/ jw ffitrk«ifi«Jaf#yiqi4 rpf 


■those I nf, itiie «tfllwds.i i iCpKpidaJiCTBtMir/ jw ffitrk«ifi«Jaf#yiqi4 rpf 
structure,,and, i»,tlw,iBas«jm<w,)» 
•wbffifeto,)JwystWlme 7 flW^t«,ii^iiit 4 -/,prpHi»Fi^-)feiWit 48 «W?ei 
defipimand ^ific.ib«^jisd»«ifiexpiiea»,)ii«wfmp{,-ifflter.# 
s«iremefc.,iThe,prqpdrtiflM>f;^ftttBtwMnhCftn,^t#it»)%dAPta<W 




andi'afterwarffciasia, itwtile fi)*fe|Me)laH»ogFPfiot«4Si?tinw^^ 
tob 9 t«m«,iwrth,aWghde» 5 ea,pfflntcmfl(t,ce}iasiftp,,aAid,a«Q<;iaftfd 
■with.,ao[jrredu«iblft,mmiinm',p{-!«#tw# pai^iitensibiliiSyiiiiTlw 
KioiloidsiShowiaBfmflnita-i«yBffiityiid^y«5j^tipt»,iftthf)ia,aMeptjai 
fiUopejjtieefPe^a*) ul! 4 # 9 iiW 4 d' 9 #%,fcl)M) 9 ? 8 )(i«i*vi> .BiaiftbW! 






jin 

>«i I tt^sto ‘-1^'' traitsftniiniitknM 
tMing‘bi’might'iMa«>to}uble ^asticfoan, 
th9y"M«yJbe(ilr^wn;artfai filammtsjinxoilt 
^ii0li('^l8ng4hy'''ni^''<artifi(iiii' -Blia iofi lustEarcelluiiiaeB'iane 
^Qidacsa* ifl'^idlisyiwy. iB9d’llaOT:’4ab84dy taken: anaestablishetj 
pblitfsii iifeq3l«‘‘textilta;if Fb^aUndreidetailad^aeoonnt'bfithese 
pr<iid«fct#'<#»e‘!i3iitLbiiosa..’-''''i.j !-• -- . , 

''Ths'iiu^iiAiai'fibras'^ wmpo^'of -riitiDgenou^ ooDoids iof 
which tiw't^plcal'npreger(tkljp(iwai« thp iailinrineni^ fibrines.jand 
gftla^hiwt;. They'.'am'iettii|Jjlyi winjdex'JomiistitntiFmiani fthBir 
ehiiMktwIstRB ' hcmi'^tftdjr'i'ibecn 'gentraliy dnvestigatndi ' 2ihe 
twttdfcle 'fibhai-aabsttBica*’ arc odlulosea landirdcriwatimsrbf 
eiHUl 0 «e<,-'alUb tvpioclljf collcidiai twdieaji /The'JfakoadniiistiDctaoh 
b««wwshlt^^t:ttWol^oup« isjchitfflj" evident in theiridaidotwhip to 
alkal<sl'ji'Th»f!foifmar'grobp Siw'attacked, 'resolved and.> foully 
dissolved, tmdericMjditionsiof action kyin® means sevete.. ■ The 
celIilloie9()(iii'the ■other htad,';and therefote the.vegotabitifibeeei 
bM extt«onlinariiy’ rcisis^tito tbeiaction.o{'8Ucal»: : ■ 

' 'Tltk fanmial 'lltos ate ^ relatively jfew in nainket'but'di gceet 
Industridllimportaneet’ 'They occur aadstaf^d ionits amduneiof 
vtayia|;idimeMiahSij Bi«8pVtt«ol/(Juidng.langthfiiup to-jlS.ia., 
tJie flewes 'beikgiihcrnilor. textile uses at langthBidf.txta .'iib imj 
herse'tlaiF'fe-used in lengt'hsiot: 4 .fto-; 84 'm.,'iwt(erea* the silh* 
maybe 'oeiicidered'aa <bntgi produced'in 'continuous lengthj 
"TeeVed sUhs'’^'>having lengths measured in .'hundreds, of' yUrds; 
but ^''SpWn silks *’'«re 'OstnpoSed' of- silk fibcea parposely :brOiien 
Up iirtO'hhwtdengths, ■ ■ . ■ 

Thjj_‘'veg!9tablB fibres are extreme^ numtrDos 'and.of very 
diversified characteristics. They are individuaKaed. Units only :in 
tkecaseofveed'hairs,-of whi^ caXtoh'isbyifar'theimnstJniportarit: 
;^^cWi(bn fhw tofrokhowtetl m mowe-or less'complex 
1 ! W ■Ws;(,l 54 'u«i', 6 f|'):^bd»lfd 9 ^.ous ,a|ifi,ual^ifji;rpisfi 
iach.«tepl«i«ateriala ite'fia«,,iMmi>jtW,w-raroit*o4'wfe/ tTiiB 
tnat'teeara m -k'^riphenal tonoj external tt).;the iwood and 
betrthtft thfc'cdrtefx, ahd is-mechanibalty slphrated from'the stem; 
usually after steeping, followed by drying. '' ' ' 

Theoointilei'iii iorms: of'tb^'fibres are eloagatetf'lftkHehts 
compowd.ol'thd'elemtntaiy'bast efelte(Uleirliate fifov*) aggregatsd 
itttobttkdfeBi' '’rtie'humbenof ‘thesd'Sts anyipkrt of .theifilaiment 
mayVary'-frtUW'itb'ke (sfeb'fi^i).!' iH't^ ^ecesserS'of'Kfiilemennt 
‘ptepaedtdry'td'thfe'spififtihgJ (hdcki}tig}i'go»itchirig)i and ''in-,the 
spinning, prOeeSS itteW-J-tbe fibiieibimdlW nre more oT 'fessi.suts 

dWided,^'and"the'di\iisibRlty"of-Ttl«'bandtes is an.element vin the 
textiWeahio of-thh mfw niaiterJdlr''Bat'the'sialue'of'the maitorial 
Writher-detennin^ ^ the length'df this 'iritimate.ifillwei'^'for, 
alth6u|h‘mjt>the spinning unit,' the tensikietwn^th'ofJthe.yam is 
Iritifoitely limited 'by the'cohesion of these 'fitttls)jiqualified by 
(ttteiimpoittnt fifeter'of anttbrmity. ' ' , , 

'Tlnis,t1ieuKimatefibm'Of flax hasatength'Ofoyto^jpnm.'jjute, 
Ort'the'dthlfhftiKd, 4 toj mmi'j'anid'tMBdisparlty'is'an'sssentiul 

11 .. -.1 » .a;, ijtm.',.. ., •^ 1 , I a,,. !. . mi ... a 


-□'i -TIHRES,:'.!;!:}/.!-] 


«i(n®tleift'‘of the 'diffei'entO of'vkidti'Of these fibres. •K.be'aor 
ramie,'**■ ekfe'ai^er typteal'i'rtstance.'hks an ohSmate^bre b( 
extratfffliHaty’telgth, but of equally'conspicuous'Varkbittty,. 
vfe.'ftdm^o’to-tiO'Him.' ‘The'variabHily is aseriotfiliimpedintent 
hi the■preparaHon oftte material 'for spinwing, and'this' defect^ 
tOgetherwith’iowldfuwin^orspinnifigquality.limilsthBApplicIC- 
tfolW.Of thiS'ilbre’totheldwercountB'Or grades of yarn.'' ■ 
'■'fllltimqnofefityledonsyteld itiK there complex fibre'aggregfates, 
Wmelr'arethfc 'fibro-'vasoula'rbuhdlfes of leaves and'stems,''i&hBse 
fcolHpteji'‘structures 'W a ■cfesS;‘do‘'»6t yield to 'the mechahical 
treatifii^ 'W Whifli the hast ^es aw Bubdivided/ nir is there 
any triie sp^ii^huaUty suelv ae ls‘ci>Bditioned''by brinfeing the 
ultiiHSitB ‘nIh%t<''iiKo ;play' under the- drawing' processj Which 
immediatelypredeides'the twisting into'yam.' &:h matorialsare 
thpWfore onlyiuwd-'for the coarsest' tWBtSeBj' socJi as'strMg. or 
ro^i.^'l^-ejibeptidin'to' be noted ih'^passlng Is to'be tPund'in the 
pfe'MPple (.dWaWira'S'iWrWy the'fmreS'Of 'wh’idh'atc'wortced 'into 
yarijii ahd’dbth'of the finett qiiaHty ' ■The more ithportant fibres 
bf ^iS'di^'ire'man^sM; 'phdrmium; • 'A'Hetealte'enieous'muss 
«stiir/hmwebtepillWjifi^ggre^ inmahyeafestheehtire 
ififebr'jfcett^'straWi^ MKrtoy/MthdtStKm tO'hefeg'used'itV'plaited 
fbnih, r.g.'ihlkfts^'CTairs, mate, odnStitUte the stable raw material 


^WfflinanHlwftMsrai, wquidng'fc aevare.idKmiPA) rteeatmen' 
W'the'SeWawtaonarf'tbeiitHinuteifibree.’ i"" ,nc-'.'i , 

, »i!ftfet*iMiide'ii^C‘W 6 oda 4 hiiA‘>furiiirt^^^ 

pnlp?,,bf .varipus ’pf'tWi 

■alBo .eihplpysi 


ty|«i„(a)Aoixiiand {4Ml 
ttofl'Woodj and the"' 
dfJjiC'wobdheliSjb 

liJi/.*!!'If' nj 'a£M IV I )■ f'lP rv ""T-v—rT 

j+f 'FPAsfwpte? ,0ijt,umec 

pi; the,(fQiBi;of .oeMiiloM.. wws 0 : oeUwosB-fpuJpa lare khwn ii 
rammercbiie '^'4s(ilpliiite'p{ilps'’'andi'^ soda pulps •” respectively 
lb-additSOW'fo these rhW'hia'tferiefts di'''f''liatfSWfFstta paper 
the rejecta of the vegetable, aUfttd^meHighi^ies 
abd 'clotti -Waspes, of' all' «hfe.''‘eihTi^'kre 
treated by'ttehrifcaT‘([b6i}ihg)f and‘methanicid theaiis'fating' 
to^epame' tlk'ijikfoi^efibitt and. reduce them 'to'thii'iuitabh 
nimensibns ifp'^-h>6 ,mtti:i • tliese papetiriakhig ■fiBihs li^e alse 
id reckdiipd'With aSs tehiiife'-raW niateriale,'ih'view* of'n'new 
ahd ^riirvdng hidi^ In ■ “ piilp.'yam.s ’' {Pofietstoffgam), a 
coarse texfilef ofrtainea by treating oper as delivered in'narrow 
strips from -.fhe paper'machine ;■ the striro arC reeled,' dried to 
^ 0 - 40 ,%, moisfere,' and k' tlns‘tphaition'snbi«Kted to the 
Wistihg ofpferfflidn, VhtCh coxifers-the cylifidrical'fDtti and'adds 
eottsideral^ to 'ljte strength bf'thc fiBhrus strip; The-fonowing 
kre 'tte' essefntial. characteristfes- of the economically 'important 

Animt^. —A. Silk. '{ay'TBe true silks are prodneed by the 
,the''wrrrm.reeilin'g'ijti the leaves of'the mulberry. 
TOC flbre.is extruded as a Viscon's'litjuid from theglands of the 
Worm, arid .solidifies to 'a cylindricill thread; The cohesion of 
theie'threads'in'pafrs-^yes to ra'y-silk the form'of a dubl'Cylinder 
(Plate 'Poh tcktjleipUrposes'the-thread is reeled from 

the cocoon,- and seyetaf uri;?ts-,.'five and 'tipwards, ■are brought 
together and'siiltaifilyWisted.' (i^ThC " 'Wiia'” silks aw'pro- 
duccd'-by a large variety of inserts, of "which the most important 
are th^apous,species pf Antherca, wjiiCh yield thCTrissore 
spies, .iThese'silks/dSftcrjii form ,arid'.composition from, the'true 
Silks, _ While they consist of a " dmU threadj, ea^ unit of 
those lis 'complex, being made up of a number of fibialla«.'. This 
unit tihiiead' iai.qu 8 draiig!ufer in sectkin^iand af'-liiger fdamuter 
than'the'trubisilkjithe.'meani breadth beriigiO'oja mm., as Qotnr 
parrf With Otorfi;.the mean diameter'Of the-.true'silke, The 
va rwitKiM i H iniistrtaiaute ;as;welliras in dimensibnsi'are, hawever, 
wery.consideiablej .;. ■ 

. B. ■ Epideinnai 1'faasrsL Of, 'tlheSe (a) .wool,! the-, epidermal 
protective'.mveringi lof sbei^, lis the mast important. The 
varying, species lof .ithe animal produce ..wools of (characteristic 
qualitire, varying coBSiderably in ifineness^ in length of, staple, in 
composition and) in, ijpinpingi quality., Heooe'^e 'classing of 
the ifleecei! or iraw wooL'followed by the. elaborate prooeeses 
bf seleotioBy ij, '“sorting’/ and prt^ration, whi^ precede the 
acb^splnaiingor twistingiof the yam.,-. These consist in entirely 
ireenig:,the:'fibrM;8nd sorting them mechnnicaUy (combing, &c,), 
-there^iter. fo^ng themmtoi continuous langthSi of pamllelised 
^ts:. .This. is' fcHbwed'by ithempinning. process which jconsists 
in,asimultaneous!dc8Wing andl twisting, and a oontinuous produo- 
tionrof the,yami with -the stnicturar,chaftiicteristicB„-of vxnsiti 
yirns; . The shorter staple^from 5 to-45 %iDf, average-fleeceg— 
es-pteparod-by .the - “'carding'" .procsss for,,tbe.Spinning opera¬ 
tion;' in (which drawing.aiui.' twisting are, umukatieaus, the 
Icnglih spun bei^ then wounidtup, and theipimcess being egnse- 
quiintly liutecmittant..: 'ThiStSoOtion ,df Ithe;industry is. known 
a 4 ;‘f-woollen'Spinning," in icDutrast-to the tomer or “ worsted 
spinning.'? ■ , 

: ip) iflji importaot igroup Of raw material, cloady allied' tq the 
'Wools .are .the:,epidettnal hairs of the iAngp*ft 'gaat,,(mQh 8 ie), 
'the Hama, alpaca-. .Owing itq their iaipm',Btod the'insture;.oj,thfe 
Sidfotanoe! of . whkh they,, are composed,,ith^ iposaess-,more 
dnifirevtlian' the.-wo^t 'i They .present.' structural difleiceiices 
iEoiQ' kfanep 'wools, (which fiifliuerice: ,the ,prooessesi by r .which they 
■Ewtprtpatedior'spun,iBftd;the chaeaoter of;thtijyai»s,fc 1 batithe 
k&ffertticts are only of subordioaite moment. ' . r : , 

(e) Various: nnimal l»HB,i such a* .those of;,the cow, .cwwid 



FIBRES 


Plate 1. 




Fig. 5,' FLAX STF.M. I.iiitmi ttsiUUissimum, trans^'<■r'i^» seirtion Fic. fi. R.AMTE. Section of fia-st region, x 235. .Sliowing liast 
of stem X 235, sliowitiR tlu' bast litires occupying tlic crntral fil)rcs bun(nc.s but only .slightly occurring as'individuals and as 
zone between wood and exterior cortex. coherent. 



Plate II. 


FIBRES 



Fig. 7. jUTK. Basl h\mdl(s. Si-ction of ]«ist ro^^ion, y 235, 
showmK a^KlonH’ruU'cl l>undl<*s ol bast film*, cacii bundle re¬ 
presenting a spinning unit or lilamenl. 



Kaniie. Jute 


Fig. y.~COTTC>N. FT.AX. KAMTK. jrTE. Intimate fibres in 
tile leu'^th, X 110. Portions selecti'd lo show typical structural 
characteristics. 



Fig. II.—ESP.ARTO. Cellulose, ritimate fibres of paper making 
pulp. Typical fusiform bast fibres, with scattered .serrated cells 
of cortex and hairs, x 05. 



Fig. 



Mav. 

10.-COTTON. I-T,A\. KAMIE. I OTIC, l ltimafo fibres 
— fr-nsviTse section > no. Note siinihinfv of lanue fo cotton 
and jute to flax, lute “ fibre, " a (ihuneiil Ujrme<l ol eompaet 
agglomerate of ultuiuile film's, contrasts with lla\, in which 
ultimate tibres on y slightly lulherent lu’im- Us dieisilulily and 
*' drawing ” quality under hackhng and sjnnning tmUinents. 



Fig. 12.—SECTION OF HAND-MADE PAPER, x no. Ultimate 
component fibres disposed in every plane. Proportion lying at 
right angles and .showing tlierefore normal transverse .section. 








,4A#:<ncbiiit^'>iRe»a2s) epipfa^idd^i^Ttkevisttccilis^fasgt]^. w(tfkec 
! ijafe^the idau^qfcfidjilkii^nannvtK idti;./ .'Sn'r 4 b^itbei&Bin>.kr( 
'Wnnpikctied^iMp^eti idtom^e^i efi 

structure which causes the imbritajcssni 0ii><ihe,4>tboe.Mt' ) 
'I'i-^iQ^'Horse 'hairssiem^ojied^iiifitS'iuKtund idumads amindividua 
'/fllanent M’ininofiW-'-..'' '-'i v.i !>■) miio-k- vni;ni>iit> 

XT- _E*/!.—- TTU,.^_U»_'_f_• . 


iiidicath the lohuljdiaialataastks Qf.,ttia.iibne;,ttit«tenceb j( 5 ee 
*|[M IGBLLUtofiXu)i I;:.,r:i;iJZ5 fI'M.' I I'mboln Ml I “ii.M. 

.a^.iaiw4»Hto/fliwj-.#aB»<»t;.^ciB« i«l.: lUho ifeimljlt HdlmAceae 
yield fibrdini^aMh}otsl.n{ov^uiiidfiMijiohjauenlfi0nrf»tlstiJsie. made 
o^i Ahei fQHQwjtw^;i3aj^i«{^tUialt{atripsf oI)'>tjlia',ij|ean(^ of 
<iiapin&siiiifiai^«lMtfaiicsa)iJsRt<taedie<ii* i|apaiv).>JiKg«>y 'em- 


Vegeiable Ftir».-r-XheBubjoiusd'TONettW'hf'^^iaistficktttiiiiBet^ t pk^d as hin&c>;lwinB>linil> 0 £tti]gi|!it(^ Bepiicmg.itJbe],!'bast ” 


B. B&st ’fibrM.‘ '' ' steins* 

C. Bast aggregateikM " ‘ 't .i*'''!'i""--, ''iiM 

In the listof-the i3ioreiihrprottafitiihr6u9 ilAvrimatoriakehbjoinedj 

^l_ . _l»_i _ • _i.i_J 1 £_a_ 1 _ .e_ti__ • _ .a- .« • 


lyieids :the:Cftw «MWDialiibr.£^|ama vtstriolis 

<iiu5tEaiia)^i(yields:*/lirailar-.p?BdMat.' ' Tl»,ftavH..jdf -.{be date 
{>aa*B,FA»f*«*.diiirty«/»», are.employBd tocK^^iai iM»kH»g;)w^ts 
andi rnatSj «nid .thelfibro-^y&aCNlftr bvmdles are isolaQBdd^r.wflricifig 


the coital tetter>kbmadiMetyyfoltev*^i^e namfelrtfers the tip .i^^eoarsei twine.-and iBopeit,!siiafla*l)'« tbd,teaTa*i )Of ((the 
individual to its■ poditwo liii .ti^',ola9iifiaitioin,Mp-reference to fiiaosigw/pBwirt'r/the-fruitidftwhidhicyi^li.,the-“palm(Cil’,’ of 
the important <^uestio*iiaf. chemmliieoEhpositipn.smd'the actual dottihienJo, yield a .fibre;wWch.flijdf itmptoyiaeittjtecaUy .(AMca) 
nature of the ■fibre'subhttuice/ iit may-be pr^iseA that the im special (.purpose^, i Chama«r«pi\ iiaewTtt;, tfit. , dw*rf»,pjJjr, 
vogetahte fibres are'ctamptued oficeBulose, lan'imjiortant repret yields:.the well-laiowti Giiin; d’AfriquBi’^l- Irfsrally-.(Algiers) 
soBtative of the gbouf oficatbohydratesj of which the cotton it i3:twistedi'intp (rope%i,iint.,i:tajnM}ii5Ag6iwraJiiVP«,(-in Surope 


fibre substance is tht-cheiriictd prototype^ mixed andi combined 
with various derivatrves . belonging -tb the. subgroups, (a) 
Carbohydrates. {V) Unsaturated'compounds uf. beneenhid ;and 
furfUTOiid constitutions. ■ (/r). '^.Fat'and; wfiix ” derivatives, i.e, 
groups belonging to the fatly' seiries, and ;of higher: moleculat 
dimensienS'—oi such caanpound Cellnloses the following are the 
prototypes-;— - -a ;-\ i, 

(e) Cellulose combined. I andi.(mixed; with; “^peoticf”'ibodieS 
(t.eipecto-collulosesjlj flaxj rhea.,:-; ' ■•, ■ 

(i)-Celltilose' combined, -witih unsaturated gtoupe .or. ligno-f 
celluloses,'}uteiatKi:the:wioods.- . ■ 
fe) €6110111086 combioed and imihcd 'With 'higher fatty:(acids, 

■ alcohols, ethers, cuto-cdUulososy .protective'Opideniiaj 
twwermg of leaves.' ' ■ , 

The letters a, b, r in the table below and following, the. gapitfiSsj 
which' have' reference to the'stcufitpral (basis- of ciostifioatitei^ 


dottihienJe, yield a .fibre ;wWch.aiidf dmptoyniientjlocally .(AMca) 
for Bpedal ipurposB^.i CAiwawwp*! iigi»w 7 t>» the-, dwarf. ,pi»toi, 
yields i-the welWmowti-“ Qiin; d!AfriquBi’'i- bftcally-.(A^rs) 
it' i 3 :twisted'intp:rope 8 ,,,bu(tni:ta,nM}ir 5 Ag 6 iwr#J,iVis«,,.in ferope, 
iSiin luphotetery hs. a.-stidiing ina>:« 1 iat',:; 13 ie,'!cef 3 e^l ,»trBW& are 
rusedintheioiiq.ofpteitin the making ofihgts.apd-jBjiaitfc JEspwto 
giaas:isalso'Uswin..tlie'makKigji0f.cparBe'j«atei,i;,. ..,i-i;. : 

Tj^iprocessesiby. -which, the fibres are transfomied into [tesitiJe 
fabrids'<1*6710 the main dotemiined by their stxuctuital, features. 
The.''iollcnv«ng:are.the distiaotive-types of treatm.eflt. . - 

Ai .Tlieifitoeiisin virtually eoatinponsrlengito,. Thfl-t^iJe 
yarn it 'prochteed: by iaejBmibling it^jrthWitbe, unit tbreadfe which 
awiwouiMil Itogethbr-and «*itablyltwi(il#di(ailk.i artificwl-ailk). 

B< The fibres in the form (ofiuoitsfof. variable «hont dimeosions 
are: treated:;by iBorei'Or))lea*/elahoraJt© -proeeaseai.gf soutoh^, 
hackling, /combing, witbutbe.aim of .pcoducji^ aimasa.ictf free 
-paJaltehaedi units- of ua 7 '(»TOi-dfnft«n 8 iQnsij,,:tHese,a)pe.ithBP']aid 
tagethar.and dtBwniintQicofttiftupusihandt oif elwer and-roving, 
whtchi arc'finally, drawiiiand-twisted into yaens. 1* tWagrpijp 
:.aee«ronlptised (the.larger.nturtber- of tortile producW s«ch. a* 


Cpttan, A.<i . . 

Flax, B.a . . . 

Hemp; B.a . 

Samle, • • 

jute, B.fc ’. . . 

B.i . . . 

Hlblscn*,B.6 ; 

Sida,iB.6 , . 

Ll^c or' Liridei^, 
Uulberry, C . . 


anical.idiatUiyk 
penys. and prder>. 


GOssypium 

Malvaceae 


■ Country oft^rfgte; 


TUmeqsiOnti'wf UlMmate.' 


Mfihilit, D . , 

Sisal, D . ; ( .' 


Hhomiuaji . 
Kne-jipple, D . 


Linum 

Linaceae 

Cannabis 

Cannablneae 

Boehptcria 

Urpcaoeae 

Corchotus 

Tiliaceae'' , 


Crptalatin , 
LegumihoSae 
Hibiscus ' 


Malvaceae, 

Wia. ' " 
Tiliaoeae ‘ 
iBnuBsaaekia ( 
.Moraoeae ! 

Miisa^' ’ ' ' ' ■ ^ 

■MdsdCehe ' 

Agave 

,Aii)aiyllid«a^. 

SEJ. ' 

' 9 lrtSi\^rii ' 
L’iliaboaa - ■ . 
BhormiMmiteiMK. 


' Tropical' arttl ' 'subttbpieal ( i*'4d tAni. o-om-oi-o:*^. 
countries . ". Av. BBJmm, 


■ '''Textile■Uses.' ' ' 


'Ihilversal; Also:'8k'a( raW mateiiiA 
In . ohmnical:' hutustcieB,:' notably; 


Temper^atc.ia^d subtropical).: .6-60,min, o-on-.o-ossi 
oountri^.cfiiefly European ' AV. i8mm. 

T 9 mperate'eeuhtries,;«hiefly. 5-155 win, o'-oii(>lo" 0 . 50 i 
&arope. . . . ' . Av.,itmm.: Av,o-oaa 

Tropical .oouotrje* (sonu;: 6 o-aooapoir ol-oa-o-o 8 ,. 

: temperate) ' ' Av. iaoiiim. Av. 0:050 

Tropical cdun'tribsy chiefly' 'r-5'5initt, b-oso-o-oss.'' 
India ' ! !'■ ' -Aviu-smtu. Av.o-oxa 


Ananassa . . 
Bromehaceae ' ' 


India ^ ■ 

Tropical, Chiefly lallU 

Tropical Md agbtmpical 

European Countries) chiefly 
' 'Riissia. 

Tropical c’ountiles, ‘ chiefly 
PnlHp'ptrlfe Ii^hdS ■ . ' ■ 

I '.TTopicdiJ.roMitniea,. chiefly ( 
., ,.Gw»tJralAm«doa, 

1 . ■ ■ -db,,,.-. , . . 

■®Mt' '■IntllW,"'Ceyietl,i iEast 
I ' (Afrioa ■ I 7".^ ' - 

:,NeW Zeahuidi . | 

Troplcfll' iairt. 'and 'West 


4- o-i*-o, 0-O25-O-O5O. 
Ay. 7.5. Av. 0-022 

ajOttim, o-os4-d>a53. (' 
At. 4 mlm. Avcd-can 
f5-4mm. 0-013-0,-02, 
Av. 2 mm. Av. 0-015 
r 5 mm. o o;4-o-02o. 

' Av. 2 mm. Av. o-oiA 

5- 31 mnv ; 0"02.0-04.' 

Avj 15 mm. Av- 0-03 

niip." 0-616-0/632. 

Av. 6nsm. Ave 0-024 
:,I-.5r;4lIBm. 0-0*6-l0i-03a. 

Av. »'3. -Ay, 0-024 
0-5/6 mm. 0/01-6-02 

1-5-6 mm. 0-015-0-026. 

. At- 3 mm.' Avioroao- 
5-0-15 mm.. o-o,io,o/oac|. 

Av. 9 mm. Av. p-piA 
3-6-9 0 mm, a-qo4-d;6b8:' 
' Av,’5. ' A-V. O- 0061 


' dam'^Tts. fiTimHa Mil America 
plants grown for seed'’-(liriieea). 
Coarser textiles, tail/'Clath; rope and 

.twine-. ■ i. : , 

Qoarsc textiles-: Coatofpreparaiioh 
' lor fine', tejitiJCs ptohroltive. V 
'Coarse teW^, chiefly "Hessiah* " 
Emdsadting. “Eine/''iipnn yarns 
used:in. cretonne, and ,fur4itpro 
., textile^. 

TWln'e ftnd-rope.. Charse fbitfles. ' 
■Coarse taxtHet. H. Eiems .fanabben 

extewivalyiwed in,aia4»ngifi>ft4» 
Coame textiles. .Appeaes 
substituting jute. 

Matting and bmder twine,' ' 

Paper and .paper clotba-; 

Twine 'And -ippea, Piwdiie'ta papers- 

of special quality.. 

Twine and'topes, , 


. Eto^tkattfifiBeisedf fif./umeiktaii 

r.lfijwtr.i'ivi'ii. li'. 1 ... 


,v.Secial 8 (»AftR»ca, Felt, MoKam^'SnoDipv'iitndj'yybioL, 


'IS. -! ''JIjMOlj < V 11 j)'-’’ J MI'V'H'' 

- ‘ • ..M! JU'.i /I ' •' ! i '<■ j\-'a 






i:?«2 




nid^iioMKr.iiDdudea «i> the idther lisflfe// Afte|Dnt>i!diaibuiiy?teail<>ti<^qlqn 


extreme the production of coarse textiles, suchljutwine and e^. 
ono-oiriitiii AtHomif fttt ili»rtier.(^eiaMiwi6«traated^in>v^ 
^Wa$<s'l(ir>the'|MidUt!ttoa!otk^dbr«:tihM»iitiMQoiK hhlv 

lo distiiicdonectl'ifypiii'oi'iiM^ficib^ wwanei iaifwhkih 
-the «<dXliVe|^J«)AB ibab>B^e'jfati(iMsiy:!(fi^)at>V<|Jinntq^ated 
"linitA or->46il(ffllwiWNi l(»u(>fti>Mwjifailo«M'4h0:jbitd e£ dsrakfn 
‘’f^t(f>l(W'ilMl%htttt>fftir«ff| ,tM}oiif(jfit>rht'B>e '(h»todHj(toi^|is 
1 bf a^j^ldmaiaittid 

iibfi'btfdt i^rniilil Si^tMtcMnev'^^lcUed-^tiaatt orif(hs,T>it^iis 
' v<nstitUti krigid 

'^di^idlH^ lihsnvjiihiisilhe .(nti&i^lefuiivdtvedi^iil dgltin^isre idlio 

i«ha,«ebilfieing 

‘JddblscWv Wtfttba$UvlerfibmK|erii%<«re«tM»ht9infa» ^ipara^s 
t'knoWhal-*^]t^!8kb^^^'{>i'Sv«i«b&td(md/>(ldiv^uoagli«[}tiee^Hi^ 

I <renh^ bks /‘.olosedili<by 

■ of^bedilSt^l'i lAflg>eDR«ifidedpKWfSB>(){ ihanqBerif%i 

< Uh^ Vht%>lhi ultinuiWlllbfesiaiR^momwidsil'sabdh^ded/ and 
• '4|itlli¥ sahie'tini«''W(dded;«rdiiitortt^a4e(ii'togelAiieib >Ji!lis'already 
‘^IncMdHtM, Ipaper/j4#tiotl):irtt'wd)i>cb(|t{)e6«ol eff nlaiUdttaf ishei-t 
’’Simetikiofl^'Pi'bdttCiiddBy ;dti^itiaff ifrdml'^hspnuslodtini Water 
and agglomerated^by ^'inwrli|itiiig'Of>di0>cdi^ioiMht ^bmstii 
‘>l4ll 'ffladftt Iwlthid^thet mass,’life ia>ii|)ebiei'fof it«*tiilei'>K|Fui't'her, 

' -Wtu^N^ i«IW 'sllkk arei Imostly wortted < bp> ui' the’ extreoie lengths 
of the cocobtH'tbere'alre'VatjbijS'i^Memis of«pi»nir^'''«ilk'Wai'ie^ 
'Wf'^rittBte sh»t'l1eytlfifjrw(tKh edrb'SthriilaritO'ithKWlittrstiillreti foil 
dap{hyi%^tt^flbte$mMi!;bQ)»trtiai!^ly!ar('ihe>stib(>t^4ng(lts! 

■< ’Phletm\ii^thJi^bohlsiM1lidyidid6mriia<tij3I^-a^ Entotrially 
’’dnipbreiiiiftluviie «kiitbiMshbd^mielwsig>tbe'K«iidihf>d htriiggid 
4^WiVkil>^deweh!effl^diM'typiehl'’feim]n» of lilfSi^.' iThers 
'>'(g^4ht«aftWrtfbta'Vd(|Mabl4^filE»M,^htf$^ i^hinre aitillileddn 
I 1ddili«^> (#^»(l^oh^bf>iM''^pdaKbiiiitt, fbutiars ikcit iinfhilaible 
. i'ttpfkib«ion»>f<rf rmwferhnoomfietitivd 

<ilsdBsti*^J f^qu«(J»y'f{tfr%Iiie!»‘»'Vfery; dewmlex'tlangfejaf: iiiqdire- 
''tabflts: l^'i#>1» ltbi«;>>the9«di*(dadBi;pfim»iffly(''tli»>ifB0tDWibf 
pruduction-and transport-sununed up in cost of production,.] 
together witl»,rt8,i(}«e?tion of regiilarij.y„p{:)i^pfe,j,,^fgpyt)ural 
characteristics, form and dimensions, including uniformity of 
tiiil«atdiUflili%pdiad4ptobij4iy,lw»tapd«d,ipetho4sfl^P^ 
iatiiiikpinmngt'ida^theifiiiiiKftii utenhcity and alratkaty/^ lustre. 
Lastly, compofetibpl'WhfehtitiHleiftpipes the degree of resistande to 

of cpfew,iS^oid,ffhW»(KWbfp^t|ihW?odri^ matters. The quest for 
MHm asiosMi^d.iiaeithB^si'Ofipeeductieai lof ,thqsej 

glready known, require, criticaJhpvestteatkjfe from the'poinit of 

tif ti»»i«rff?p wiH.pe fpswd.to.s^Rtitinfhfi filenjpBts Jgmpn^.; 
jof ithe isufMCctui. (But wisitto; pucsue tiig matter will 

rtqtilrtS'tb SrfHpll^'tftfe biltiiifed'tiiiiure by a study of the special 
Ireaj^^ ^hic^^dyal ,iv:ith B^'^%?ii,^»ciples, as well as _1^e separate 
krticles bn the'various nore's. : i 

! svAM^^isiMd MentifUaimirrSm thep^ysiO'uf fexhteifabrics 
iahd''theddhH«iftedti(mof*ebinporient fJhrei’as^ciairtteati^r riust 

TO fbfffftf^g' gfcHdrpl fabti faW’to bS’fibtedhs of 

B ‘)Tfff f ; pjm-o /r. ,nnri i .■// ( 

Importanc^it.ibfij'.{ f)/f«<> i.r-j o ,MUf? ;> _T V’UjiI 
All animal fibres are effectively difiaolvod. byit{iPi.%-jfibluki6n 
W caustic poWBlt wifladaft'' f!l»‘fabric wr ntatwialifisiboitea in 
this solution for :o minutes andi biffiiiiStiveW"‘W(felife&. 


tii«iIaftridtis^«t(ltjoftedttai aionKDiopidiLi^UaljiSttilor.itbei&ihl 
lidetitiffiiKtiqiiM ito agnpaneiit |ijh(^(sMl Har&l|tohbM>>ij<7MnMd 

Soc. Ckem^'ln^fitSi<^ pjat^aJi'Kliiii 'jflf ftfiiia doirlv/ 'j-ml-iniJi! 

iciIA/ibheaw i&intiA tai m nw afe}i ratn i >^ ki|si iasaay cofi ittg^ble 

fibres, originally proposed by the authob.lliluidrnow gentsdRy 
fedop^diiindoixiitharfioRowii^iqieiiittioffii'<,'-V n\A„v.v ri 
[j!iijal;i'pet8ilm}natibtaiofJin«iistaite;i.',>i'>in!" Io'<i,!|o!o(l(j':riiu -jilt ‘no 

2. Oeterminatioiv of ash left after complete ignition. : i i[it 

3. Hydrolysis: nioiH-,..ni.ni't 


(i) loss a^ter filing for one hour«h:>ru;s;.! iK.fi :> 

'• ir4b>i]l)katniinMionja[feeiiult>S8i3cthe white neidba after'll It nf 
ill .'i<f^«)dxiiiingi&iri^inllniitet'iwiljhjii%ic«|]stit todsp.'i ■:'U 
1 '')r!'>'i(d)-ex|losureito'i(3i]erbsei^fdriNHiboqr^ti ni b.nl'i/i.'ioi 
.iii' 11, ''(ic)lli»iiing:Witbibatid«iidiuibdaIplutie s^_tionii<»{iiii i.li 
(it 5t..Meii»riBinf f 'tiie/iiosstiof iWBi^i^fttaf idigtstkm withna 
'll'I (I In 0Oi%iablntioB‘ofid<iiliuhi bydrqte fsFioneholir ill tbeioold. 
inifii'Mitralliorin )the 'iweighh idf; the fcodoctiiobtameidniaifter 
' xikIiii I idigestioniwith|»)BUKtifiiaidfiM|naliMoliiaiesiofi!3ulphU)iic 


(> 


'i«ndliiutricl acids fqr.qneihoLiriB/tbaxiokL 


(111 If 




|Any 
'fpfi- 

■thp,j5br%4Bb6'tiU»cbs| arc 


gotten that the. •ffiempwiprp^ti^Sj., 

Modified more or lessibyimsooiatlbh uu.oombinatioMriinthr.co^ur^ 
ing matters and mordai^s. These ih ' maht f&ses, be 

iremoved by treatments wmch do hot sft’iohily^mb'fflPy the fibre 
Substances. on [ o-.o-o r n-., ' t ,,'ij fjbiCfiji-jthe^fi 

Wool .is distinguished from silk by'hsMlaitive resistance to the 
itt'’Bf''4tt)jfifmrib ’,i!b}di''T^i'’<yd’tf6fi;cBAtt4ltea''adld ifipidly 


, JyP wppj,, 

i«id«wiiAnd titeiApidentMllifetMt of wooltn^e.|wir.jappgarance. 
,The true silks are distingulsbed'frt^ the wild silks by the acjtion 
'of concentretiid hydroclilbrte'SCfa'tn the cold, whichTeagent 
dissolves the former, but has only a 'sligKtf'effectoon-Tuworb 


ii!ii7iiiAcidip(lr)fication'ti!itveatinentnof-bhh sitaMr .filweilwith ist! 

1! ,• I i.’acetib atidiiorlionemilr(tite»ithei;ptndtiict!ibei<ignwashtd 
11 ii'11! iiiiwhiiiiiiiatoland ^eohel.Tand thCndripdi'in ,! >! . q.'ioi i 
ill! SiiiDehinnihdtiDii afitdieltotalicoobimibytaombustmu " iiii::' 

II. Papermaktng .—The pupefniaking industry ;(«ii^;i^awsF) 
‘ etnploy's'jeteiiCfiW itiaiteritis'B.ilaige: ptopottiDn of itiiiei ytgeQiblc 
fibre products already.amhnenrtcdj MidjIfot theffasohs incident- 
(Hltyimantkyudjithisytmayilaeuaniltare, bmfdoiyed inaHaKgO Veli)ict y 
of forms: in fact anydibcousitiiitcEisfiiiontMiiiiigi over 30% 
'hioelluiUsd ’*ishdrlyidlding)iihimdte ifibresnbfitt) leaghhlleiKdeding 
arniiiK>|oaa'btJused[in'ti>isli>tldustry’i Mflsttknpbrtanliistaples are 
cotton and flax ; these are known to theipipepiiaaker as “ rag ” 
fibtqi^'>rti^s,g(irii(ifiittihgs ofofaBitileljfabiks,ine)4 atidi oiidf bdihf' 
otHtipifni^jsbunieidf lsnpply;inTh«tiei4re ■.modl'foriWTiltirtgiihsid 
.iixawiiig4iapBr5....Ia.il^t.clasis of .“..printings " two of the most 
jmp9{F^t,^Up^ are wTOd|pQlp,lpi'ep(iird(|by chemical treatm ;nt 
from both pine and foIte^wbydSi'afidTii England esparto cc lu- 

.■JwsfiMthei.^IuTiqw.,SW'l-K’at- 

ment; the .oemalostraiws are gJwii.dMiH hnd are resolved nto 
cellulose by alkaline bojiling followed by lileaching. In the cla-ss 
miscellaneoiSi"|!*yr5 adarge SulWlibr of 
"dffichfriarerfms nh'd^’ise, such as 'ifaHbWsT^sidues of raanufactur- 
ting andri^epafflngiiPTDCesses, scutqhipg Wastesj eqdfi pf„j:pYiigs 
and yarns, flaxynefnp and raanilairopetihaste, adansonia bast, 
')an(f'’jlitt!''Wasl!«'j',>rsW If cuttings) ’tt)ld"rhdnufacture'd ■(bag^’iig). 
iPthef;,piaihnaJ^',p^’)l:q been expIbrSi^l^^ly tried, apd^wqHl|d no 
doiibt come into WSPion itheir papehmWflng fneri fs, but as a mai ter 
of .fact the actually suiteble raw material^ are comprised in the 
list above enumerated,i and are liniited in number, through the 
influence of a nuifiTOr of factqj'&'jjfUtility.’ ’ 
i.Hi(i ^Fiirff,!6h:.—Ih at^tiphi^b tiic tej?tiJ(ii, jqf|p^fies 

there are manufactures which utilize fibrjes of both animal ijind 
l^tvtiggtffble'<A)(ateettir.'^ jrhe most impbrfeht of theste'iig liWtsh- 

diversified m.^^iiand texture.,,supplies oT aniipjal, fibres 
are mainly drawALfixiln the. badges, beg^diear, sable, .squiricl and 
horse. These fibres apd bristles' Ooveti 41 large range of efl'c:ts. 
:j3ru^^^jjf;^quii|’^,for4eansing purpqsj^^i are (fdfijj|i(«bd'.^f'fillircs 
of hiippre qpj^i^PWd apd resilieptiqpiffftcter, such a's'nofse hajirs, 
iand-atitheritaili.hit^Tajnd bristles.’Spr. painting wqrkibru^hes 
of softi’^aRty dlte bmployed/ j^hduathteifor fine work into the 
extreme” koftness of qie “ camel.,|b£ffi j pencil. Of vegetable 


furnishes the l^ttul 
stalks. FkSshv^ is'isbl 

lorfffmifi 


from the Boi 



used ip ^,i,tij^tlry. The Caryota uiens 
ire, obtakiedi.ifrom the base of the leal 
.M^jfronvthe'ifriii/eiCfrimi/rrfliiWWo from 
la (Brazflj.''Pklblyra, .fibre is obtaihed 
'eUilegf ,, ail' riieinli^f'^ of Ithc 


natural order of the Palmaceae. Mexican fibre, or Istle^ 
■obtained from the agave. •'■Tlie fibre known as-Whisk,-! 

,1 I ri ,* JGrtr.TmdliEKBitiition, 1886, Mifcsilmeoits Reports, 
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used for dusting brushes, is obtained from . various species 
of the Gramineae; the “ Mexican Whisk ” frop Epicampcas 
macroura; and “ Italian Whisk ” from Andropogon. The ccir 
fibre mentioned above in connexion with coarse textiles is also 
extensively used in brush-making. Aloe and Agave fibres in their 
softer forms are also used for plasterers’ brushes. Many of the 
whitewasnes and cleansing solutions used in house decoration 
are alkaline in char.^cter, and for such uses advantage is taken 
of the specially resistant character of the cellulose group of 
materials. 

Stuffing and Upholstery. —Another important use for fibrous 
materials is for filling or stuffing in connexion with the seats and 
cushions in upholstery. In the large range of effects required, 
a corresponding number and variety of products find employ¬ 
ment. One of the most important is the floss or seed-hair of the 
Kriodevdron anfracluosum, known as Kapok, the use of which 
in Europe was created by the Dutch merchants who drew their 
supplies from Java. The fibre is soft, silky and clastic, and 
maintains its elasticity in use. Many fibres when used in the 
mass show, on the o^cr hand, a tendency to become matted 
and compressed in use, and to restore them to their original 
state the fibre requires to be removed and subjected to a teasing 
or carding process. This defect limits the use of other “flosses” 
or seed hairs in competition with Kapok. Horse hair is exten¬ 
sively used in this industry, as arc also wool flocks and other 
short animal hairs and wastes. 

Hats and Matting. —For these manufactures a large range 
of the fibrous products above described are employed, chiefly 
in their natural or raw state. 

Bibliooraphy.— The li.st of works appended comprises only a 
small fraction of the standard literature of the suhicct, but they arc 
sufficiently representative to enable the specialist, by referring to 
them, to cover the .subject-matter. F. H. Bowman, The Structure 
of the Wool Fibre (iSSsl, The .Structure of Cotton Fibre (18S2); Cross, 
Bevan and King, Indian Fibres anil Fibrous Substances (London, 
1887) : C. F. Cro.s.s, lieport on Miscellaneous Fibres, Colonial Indian 
F.xhibition, 1886 (London, 1887); Cro.ss and Bevan, Cellulose, 
liesearches on Cellulose, i. and ii. (l.ondon, iSoj-rgoj) ; C. R. Dodge, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Useful Fiber Plants ul the World (Report 
No. 0, L.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, 1807) ; von Hohmel, 
Die Mikroskople tier tcchnisch vcrweiideten Fasersloffe (Leipzig, 1905); 
J. 3 - Hnmmel, The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics (London, 1885) ; J. M. 
Matthews, The Textile Fibres, their Physical, Microscopical and 
Chemical Properties (New York, 1904); H. Miiller, pie Pftansenfaser 
(Braun.schwcig, 1877): H. Schlicliter, "The Examination of Textile 
Fibres and Fabrics ' [Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1890,241); M. Vetillart, 
Ptudes siir les fibres vigflalcs textiles (Paris, 1876) ; Sir T. H. 
Wardle, Silk and Wild Silks, original memoirs in connexion with 
Col. Ind. Ex., 1886, Jubilee Ex. Manchester, 1887: Sir G. Watt, 
Dictionary of Fcanomic Products of India (London, iSyi): Wiesner, 
Die liohstoffe des Pflansenreicks (Leipzig, 1873!; O. N. Witt, Che¬ 
misette Tethnologie dcr Gespinnstfasern (Braunschweig, 1888); Keui 
Bulletin ; The Journal of the Imperial Institute ; The Journal of the 
.‘imietv of Arts’, W. I. Hannam, The Textile Fibres of Commerce 
(London, 1902); J. Jackson, Commercial Botany ; J. Zipser, Die 
Textilen Bohmalertalien (Wien, 1895) ; F. Zetzschc, Die wichtigsten 
Fasersloffe der europdischen Industrie (lAiipzig, 1895). (C. F. C.) 

FIBRIN, or Fibrine, a protein formed by the action of the 
so-called fibrin-ferment on fibrinogen, a constituent of the blood- 
plasma of all vertebrates. This change takes place when blood 
leaves the arteries, and the fibrin thus formed occasions the 
clotting which ensues (see Blood). To obtain pure coagulated 
fibrin it is best to beat blood-plasma (preferablj- that of the horse) 
to 56° C. Tlic usual method of beating a blooii-clot with twigs 
and removing the filamentous fibrin which attaches itself to 
them yields a very impure product containing haemoglobin and 
much globulin ; moreover, it is very difficult to purify. Fibrin 
is a very voluminous, tough, strongly elastic, jelly-like substance ; 
when denaturalized by heat, alcohol or salts, it behaves as any 
other coagulated albumin. 

FICHTE, IMMANUEL HERMANN (originally Hartmann) 
VON (1797-1879), German philosopher, son of J. G. Fichte, 
was born at Jena on the i8th of July 1797. Having held educa¬ 
tional posts at Saarbriicken and Diisseldorf, in 1836 he became 
extraordinary professor of philosophy at Bonn, and in 1840 full 
professor. In 184a he received a call to Tubingen, retired in 
1867, and died at Stuttgart on the 8th of August 1879. The 


most important of his comptefaensive writings we: Sysitm der 
Ethik (1850-1853), Anthropilogi*{lii 6 , 3rd ed. 1876), Psyehehgte 
(1864-1873), Die Iheistische Weltansicht (1873). In 1837 he had 
founded the Zeitschrift fur Philosophie as an organ of his views, 
more csjjecially on . the subject of the philosophy of religion, 
where he was in alliance with C H. Weisse; lout, whereas Weisse 
thought that the Hegelian structure was sound in the main, and 
that its imperfections might be mended, ■ Fichte held it to be 
incurably defective, and spoke of it as a “ masterpiece of 
erroneous consistency or consiotent error.” Fichte’s general 
views on philosophy seem to have changed considerably as he 
advanced m years, and his influence has b^n impaired by certain 
inconsistencies and an appearance of eclecticism, which is 
strengthened by lu's predominantly historical treatment of 
problems, his desire to include divergent systems within his own, 
and his conciliator'” tone. His philosophy is an attempt t'l 
reconcile monism (Hcgc!) and individualism (Herbert) by meeixs 
of theism (lAjibnitz). He attacks Hegelianism for il.s pantheism, 
its lowering of human personality, and imperfect recognition of 
the demands of the moral consciousness. God, he says, is to he 
regarded not as an absolute but as an Infinite Person, whose 
nature it is that he should realize himself in finite persons. 
These persons ere objects of God’s love, and he arranges the 
world for their good. The direct connecting link between God 
and man is the “ genius,” a higher spiritual individuality existing 
in man by the .side of his lower, earthly individuality. Fichte, 
in short, advocates an ethical theism, and his arguments might 
easily be turned to account by the apologist of Christianity. In 
his conception of finite personality he recurs to something like 
the monadism of Leilmitz. Ilis insistence on moral experience 
is connected with his insistence on personality. One of the tests 
by which Fichte discriminates the value of previous systems is 
the adequatenc.ss with which they interpret moral experience. 
The some reason that made him depreciate Hegel made him 
praise Krause (panentlieism) and Schleiermacher, and speak 
respectfully of Engli.sh philosophy. It is characteristic of Fichte’s 
almost excessive rcceptiveness that in his latest published work, 
Der neuere Spirilualfsmns (1878), he supports his position by 
arguments of a somewhat occult or theosophical cast, not unlike 
those adopted by F. W. H. Myers. He also edited the complete 
works and literary corresjxmdence of his father, including his 
life. 

See R. Eucken, “ Zur Erinnening I. H. F.,” in Zeitschrift f.lr 
Philosophie, cx. (1897); C. C, Schcrer, Die Gnitesiehre von I. H. F. 
(1902); article by Karl Hartmann \T. Allgemeine deuische Biographic, 
xlviii. (1904). Some of his works were translated by J. D. Morell 
under the title of Contributions to Menial Philosophy (i 36 o). 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (i76»-r8r4), German philo¬ 
sopher, wa-s born at Ramracnau in Upper I.u.satia on the 19th 
of May 1762. His father, a ribbon-weaver, was a descendant of 
a Swedish soldier who (in the service of Gustavus Adolphus) 
was left wounded at Rammenau and settled there. The family 
was distinguished for piety, uprightness, and solidity of character. 
With these qualities Fichte himself combined a certain im¬ 
petuosity and impatience probably derived from his mother, 
a woman of a somewhat querulous and jealous disposition. 

At a very early age the boy showed remarkable mental vigour 
and moral independence. A fortunate accident which brought 
him under the notice of a neighbouring nobleman, Freiherr von 
Miltitz, was the means of procuring him a more excellent educa¬ 
tion than his father’s circumstances would have allowed. He 
was placed under the care of Pastor Krebel at Niederau. After 
a short stay at Meis.sen he was entered at the celebrated 
school at Pforta, near Naumburg. In 1780 he entered the 
university of Jena as a student of theology. He supported 
himself mainly by private teaching, and during the years 1784- 
1787 acted as tutor in various families of Saxony. In 1787, after 
an unsuccessful application to the consistory for pecuniary assist¬ 
ance, he seems to have been driven to miscellaneous literary work. 
A tutorship at Zurich was, however, obtained in the spring of 
1788, and Fichte spent in Switzerland two of the happiest 
years of his life. He made several valuaUe acquaintances, 
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among others L&vatir and lBK fenther4n>]aw Hartmann Rahoy 
to liiHMe daughter, Jahanm Maria, he beteme engaged. 

Settling at Leipz^, atilt without an^ fixed means of ltv^laood, 
be was again reduced to literpjr dnadgery. In the midst of 
this work occurred the most important event of his life, his 
introduction to the phfiosophy oiKant. At Schnlpforta he had 
read with delight Losing’s AnU~Gom, and during his J[ena days 
had studied the relation between philoso{^y and religion. The 
outcome of his speculations, Aphorimen iiber Riligicn und 
Deuntur (unpublished, date 1790; Werke, i. i-fi), was a species 
of Spisonstic determinism, regarded, howen^er, as lying altO' 
gether outside the bowidary of religion. It is remarkable that 
even for a time fataUsm should have been predominant in his 
reasoning, for in character he was opposed to such a view, and, 
as be has said, “ according to the man, so is the system of 
philosophy he adopts." 

Fichte’s LtHers of this period attest the influence exercised 
on him by the study of Kant. It effected a revolution in his 
mode of thinking; so completely did the Kantian doctrine of 
the inherent moral worth of man harmonize with his own 
character, that his life becomes one effort to perfect a true 
philosophy, and to make its principles practical maxims. At 
first he seems to have thought that the best method for accom¬ 
plishing his object would be to expound Kantianism in a popular, 
intelligible form. He rightly felt that the reception of Kant's 
doctrines was impeded by their phraseology. An abridgment 
of the Kritik der Urtheilskraft was begun, but was left unfinished, 

Fichte’s circumstances had not improved. It had been 
arranged that he should return to Ziinch and be married to 
Johanna Kahn, but the plan was overthrown by a commercial 
disaster which affected the fortunes of the Rahn family. Fichte 
accepted a post as private tutor in Warsaw, and proceeded on 
foot to that town. The situation proved unsuitable; the lady, 
as Kuno Fischer says, “ required greater submission and better 
French ” than Fichte could yield, and after a fortnight's stay 
Fichte set out for Kdnigsberg to see Kant. His first interview 
was disappointing; the coldness and formality of the i^cd 
philosopher checked the enthusiasm of the young disciple, 
though it did not diminish his reverence. He resolvM to bring 
himself before Kant's notice by submitting to him a work in which 
the principles of the Kantian philosophy should be applied. 
Such was the origin of the work, written in four weeks, the 
Versuch finer Kritik alter Offenbarung (Essay towards a Critique 
of all Revelation). The problem which Fichte dealt with in 
this essay was one not yet handled by Kant himself, the relations 
of which to the critical philosophy furnished matter for surmise. 
Indirectly, indeed, Kant had indicated a very definite opinion 
Dn theolo^ : from the Critique of Pure Reason it was clear that 
for him speculative theology must be purely negative, while the 
Critique of Practiced Reason as clearly indicate the view that 
the moral law is the alwolute content or substance of any religion. 
A eriticed investigation of the conditions under which reljgious 
belief was possible was still wanting. Fichte sent his essay to 
Kant, who approved it highly, extended to the, author a warm 
reception, and exerted his influence to procure a publisher. 
After some delay, consequent on the scruples of the fheolo^ifcal 
censor of Halle, who did not like to see miracles rejected, the 
book appeared (Easter, 179*). By an oversight Fichte’s name 
did not appear on the title-page, nor was the preface given, in 
which the author spoke of himself as a beginner in phnosophy. 
Outsiders, not unnaturally, ascribed the work to Kant. The 
ABgemeine Literatur-Zeilung went so far as to say that no one 
who had read a line of Kant’s writings could fail to recognize 
the eminent author of this new work. Kant himself corrected 
the mistake, at tbe same time highly commersding the work. 
Fkhle’s reputation was thus secured at a stroke. 

The.'Crt'ft'yuc of Revebtdon marks the culminating point of 
Fichte’s Kantian period. The exposition of the conditions under 
which revealed religion is possible turns upon the absr^ute 
teqxiremenCS of- the moral law in human nature. Religion itself 
is the belief in' ^is moral law as divine, and simh belief » a 
praetkid postulate, necessary in order to add force to the law. 


It foltswi that no rsvsalsd religion, so far as matter or substance 
is ccmcmtcd, «an contain anything beyond this law; nor caa 
any fact in the world of experience ue recognized by us as super¬ 
natural. The supernatural element in rel^on can only be the 
divine character of the moral law. Now, the revelation of this 
divine character of morality is passible o^y to a being in whom 
the lower impulses have bMn, or are, successful in overcoming 
reverence for the law. In such a case it is conceivable that a 
revelation might be given in order to add strength to the moral 
law. Religion ultimately then rests upon the practical reason, 
and expresses some demand or want of the pure ego. In this 
conclusion we can trace the prominence assigned by Fichte to 
the practical element, and the tendency to make the requirements 
of the ego the ground for all judgment on reality. It was not 
possible that having reached this point he should not prcs.s 
forward and leave the Kantian position. 

This success was coincident with an improvement in the 
fortunes of the Rahn family, and the marriage took place at 
Zurich in October 1793. The remainder of the year he spent 
at Zurich, slowly perfecting his thoughts on the fundamental 
problems left for solution in the Kantian philosophy. During 
thB period he published anonymously two remarlmble political 
works, Zurikkfarderung der Denkfreiheii von den Fiirsien Europas 
and Beitrage sur Derichtigung der Urtheile des Publicums iiber die 
franebsiseite Revolution. Of these the latter is much the more 
important. The French Revolution seemed to many earnest 
thinkers the one great outcry of modern times for the liberty 
of thought and action which is the eternal heritage of everj' 
human being. Unfortunately the political condition of Germany 
was unfavourable to the formation of an unhia.ssed opinion on 
the great movement. The principles involved in it were lost 
sight of under the mass of spurious maxims on social order 
which had slowly grown up and stiffened into system. To 
direct attention to the true nature of revolution, to demonstrate 
how inextricably the right of liberty is interwoven with tlie very 
existence of man as an intelligent agent, to point out tlie inherent 
progressivencss of stale arrangements, and the consequent 
necessity of reform or amendment, such kre the main objects 
of tbe BritrSge; and although, as is often the case with Fichte, 
the arguments are too formal and the distinctions too wire¬ 
drawn, yet the general idea is nobly conceived and carried out. 
As in the Critique of Revelation so here the rational nature of 
man and the conditions necessary for its manifestation or realiza¬ 
tion become the standard for critical judgment. 

Towards the close of 1793 Fichte received an invitatiofi to 
succeed K. L. Reinhold as extraordinary professor of philosophy 
at Jena. This chair, not in the ordinary faculty, had become, 
tlirough Reinbold, the most important in the university, and 
great deliberation was exercised in selecting bis successor. It 
was'desired to secure an exponent of Kantianism, and none 
seemed so highly qualified as the author of the Critique of Revela¬ 
tion. Fichte, while accepting the call, desired to spend a year 
in preparation ; but as this wa.s deemed inexpedient he rapidly 
drew out for his students an introductory outline of his system, 
affd began his lectures in Mayi794.. Hissuccess was instantaneous 
and complete. The fame of his predecessor was altogether 
eclipsed. Much of this success was due to Fichte’s rare power 
as a lecturer. In oral exposition the vigour of thought and 
moral intensity of the man were most of 'all apparent, while 
his practical earnestness completely captivated his hearers. 
He lectured not only to his own doss, but on general moral 
subjects to all students of the university. These general 
addresses, published under tlie title Bestimmutig des Gelehrten 
(Vocation of the Scholar), were bn a subject dear to Fichte’s 
heart, the supreme importance of the highest intellectual culture 
and the duties incumbent on those who had received it. Their* 
tone is stimulating and lofty. 

The years spent at Jena were Unusually productive; ind^, 
the completed Fichtean philosophy is contained in the ^tings 
of this period. A general introduction to the system is given 
in the ^factate (ISw den' Begriff lifer Wissensehctfislehre (On the 
Notion of die Theory of ^ence), sfgq, and the tSiMreticsa 
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portioa is vorkad out in the GrundU^e der gestmuUen Wumn- 
sekttfukhre (Foundation of the whole Theory Of Science, 1794) 
and Grwtdriss ie? Eige^Undiichen if, V^ifffn^fdiaUflthrt (Qutlwe 
of wJ»ali is peculiar in the Theory of Science, *7.94). To these 
were added in 1797 a First and a Second Introduction to the 
Tktory oj Science, and an J?jjay tovards a new Exposition of the 
Theory- of Science. Th« Introditctiom fure masterly ex^sitions. 
The practical philosophy was given in the Grunmge ies 
Naturteckls (17^) and System der Sittenkhre (1798). The last 
is probably the most Important of all Fichte’s works; apart 
from it, his theoretical philosophy is unintelligible. 

During this period Fichte’s academic career had been troubled 
by various storms, the last so violent as to put a close to his 
professorate at Jena. The first of them, a complaint against the 
delivery of his general addresses on Sundays, was easily settled- 
The second, wising from Fichte’s strong desire to suppress the 
Landsmannschaften (students’ orders), which were pi^uctive 
of much harm, was more serious. Some misunderstanding 
caused an outburst of ignorant ill-feeling on the part of the 
students, who proceeded to; such lengths that Fichte was com¬ 
pelled to reside out of Jena. The third storm, however, was 
the most violent. In 1798 Fichte, who, with F. I. Niethammer 
(1766-1848), had edited the Philosophical Journal since 1795, 
received from his friend F. K. Forberg (1770-1848) an essay 
on the “ Development of the Idea of Religion.” With moch 
of the essay he entirely agreed, but he thought the exposition 
in so many ways defective and calculated to create an erroneous 
impression, that he prefaced it with-a short paper On the Grounds 
of cur Belief in a Divine Government of the Universe, in which 
God is defined as the moral order of the universe, the eternal 
law of right which is the foundation of all our being. The ciy 
of atheism was raised, and the electoral government of Saxony, 
followed by all the German states except Prussia, suppressed 
the Journal and confiscated the copies found in their universities. 
Pressure was put by the German powers on Charles Augustus, 
grand-duke of Saxo-Welmar, in whose dominions Jena university 
was situated, to reprove and dismiss the offenders. ■ Fichte’s 
defences (Appellation an das Publuum gegen die Anklage des 
Atheismus, and GerichAicke Veranhoortung der Ilerausgeber der 
phil. Zeitschrift, 1799), though masterly, did not make it easier 
for the liberal-minded grand-duke to pass the matter over, and 
an unfortunate letter, in which he threatened to resign in case 
of reprimand, turned the scale against him. The grand-duke 
accepted his threat as a request to resign, passed censure, and 
extended to him permission to withdraw from his chair at Jena ; 
nor would he alter his decision, even though Fichte himself 
endeavoured to explain away the unfortunate letter. 

Berlin was the only town in Germany open to him. II’is 
residence there from 1799 to i8o6 was unbroken save for a 
course of lectures during the summer of 1805 at Erlangen, where 
hr had been named professor. Surrounded by friends, including 
Schlegcl and Schleiermacher, be continued his literary work, 
perfecting the Wissmsehaftslehre. The roost remarkable of the 
works from this period are—(i) the Bestimmung des Menschen 
(Vocation of Man, 1800), a book which, for beauty of style, 
richness of content, and elevation of thought, may be ranked 
with the Meditations of Descartes ; (2) Der geschlossene Handds' 
staai, 1800 fThe Exclusive or Isolated Commercial State), a very 
remarkable treatise, intensely socialist in tone, and inculcating 
organized protectian; (3) Sonnenhlarer Bericht an das grdssere 
Publicum iiber die neueste Philosophie, 1801. In 1601 was alto 
written the Darstetlung der Wissensehaftslehre, which was not 
published till after his death. In 1804 a set of lectures on the 
Wissensehaftslehre was given at Berlin, the notes of which were 
published m the 'Nachgdassene Werke, vol. ii. In 1804 were 
also delivered the noble lectures entitled GrundzUge des gegen- 
wSrligen Zeiialiers (Characteristics of the Present Age, 1804), 
containing a most admirable analysis of the AufkLSrung, tracing 
the position of such a movement of thought in the natural 
evolution of the general human consciousness, pointing out 
its inherent defects, and indicating as the ultimate goat of progress 
the life of reason in its highest aspect as a belied in the divine 


order of the universe. The phikeophy of hi^»ry sketched b 
this work has something of value with much that is fantastic. 
In 1.80.5 tSofi appeared the. Wesen des Qdehrtan (Nature of 
the $cho]ar)and.the Artweistenf mem sdigen Leben oier Rdigions- 
lehre (Way to a Blessed Life), Ae latter the most important 
work of this Berlin period. In it the union between the finite 
self-consciousness and the infinite ego or God is handled in an 
almost mystical manner. The knowledge and love of God is 
the end of life ; by this means only can we attain blessedness 
(Seligkeit), for in God alone have we a permanent, enduring object 
of desire. The infinite God is the all; the world of independent 
objects is the result of reflection or self-consdousness, by wliich 
the infinite unity is broken up. God is thus over and above the 
distmetion of subject and object; our knowledge is but a reflex 
or pictnne of the infinite eissence. Being is not thought. 

The disasters of Prussia b 1806 drove Fichte froni Berim, 
He retired first to Stargard, then to KOnigsbeig (where he 
lectured for a time), then to Copenhagen, whence be returned 
to the capital in August 1807. From this time bis publi.shed 
writings are practical in character ; not till after the appearance 
of the Nachgdassene Werhe was it known in what shape his final 
speculations had been ffirown out. We may here note the order 
of these posthumous writings os being of importance for tracmg 
the development of Fichte’s thought. From the year 1806 we 
have the remarkable Bericht him die Wissensehaftslehre (Werke, 
vol. viii.), with its sharp critique of Schelh'ng; from 1810 we 
have the Thatsachen des Bewusstscyns, published in 1817, of 
which another treatment is given in lectures of 1813 (Nachgel. 
IFcrli*, vol. i.). Of the Wissensehaftslehre we have, in 1812-1813, 
four .separate treatments contained m the Nachgel. Werhe. As 
these consist mainly of notes for lectures, couched m uncouth 
phraseology, they cannot be hckl to throw much light on Fichte’s 
views. Perhaps the most intere.sting are the lectures of 1812 
on Transcendental Logie (Nach. Werhe, i. 106-400). 

From 1812 we have notes of two courses on practical philosoi^y, 
Reehtslehre (Nach, Werhe, vol. ii.) and Sitteidehre (ib. vol. iii,), 
A finished work in the same department is the Staatslehre, 
published in 1820. This gives the Fichtcan utopia oxganizea 
on prmciples of pure reason ; m too many cases tlic jvopusals 
arc identical with principles of pure despotian. 

During these years, however, Fichte was mainly, occupied 
with public affairs. In 1807 he drew up an elaborate and 
minute plan for the proposed new university of Bcrlm. In 
1807-1808 he delivered at Bcrlm, amidst danger and discourage¬ 
ment, his noble addresses to the German people (Reden an die 
deutsche Nation). Even if we think that in these pure reason 
is sometimes overshadowed by patriotism, we cannot but recog¬ 
nize the immense practical ^ue of what he recommended os 
the only true foundation for national prosperity. 

In r8io he was elected rector of the new university founded 
in the previous year. This post he resigned m 1812, mabiy on 
account of the difficulties he experienced b his endeavour to 
reform the student life of the university. 

In 1813 began the great effort of Germany for national m- 
dependence. Debarred from taking an active part, Fichte, 
made his contribution by way of lectures. The address^ on 
the idea of a true war (Vher den Begri^ eineswdhrkafttn Kriegs, 
forming part of the Staatslehre) contain a very subtle contrast 
between the positions of France and Germany m the war. 

In the autumn of 1813 the hospitals of Berim were filled with 
sick and wounded from the ramipaign. Among the most devoted 
m her exertions was Fichte’s \rae, who, m January 1814, was 
attacked with a virulent hospital fever. On the day after she 
was pronouirced out of dan^ Fichte was struck down. He 
lingered for some days m an almost unconscious state, and died 
on the 27th of Janumy 1814. 

The phikisopltjr of Fichte, worked out in a series of writings; 
and fwing chranologicaUy into two distinct periods, that of Jena 
and that of Berim, toesaei in the course 01 its development to 
undei^ a. change <0 fandomental that many crities have Sharply 
separated and opposed to one another an.eailier and a later pihue. 
The ground of the modification, further, hoa been sought and 
apparently found, in' quite exteimd tnftaences, principally that of 
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Schelling'* Naturphilosoph,’!, to lonc extent that of Rchleieroiachfr. | 
But as a rule roost of those who liave lulopted this view have done 
SO without the lull and patient examination wliicb tlie matter 
demands; they have been misled by the difference in tone and 
style between the earlier and later writinM, and liave concluded that 
underlying this was a fundamental dillerenue ot philosophic con¬ 
ception. One only, Erdmann, in his Entwuklung d. deut. Spek. 
.mt Kant, 5 29, seems to give full references to justify his opinion, 
and even he, in his later work, Grundriss der Grsch. der Philos. 
(ed. 3), § 311, admits that the difference is much less tlian he had 
at tlie first imagined. Ho certainly retains his former opinion, 
but mainly on tlie ground, in itself intelligible and legitimate, that, so 
far as Fichte's philosophical reputation and influence are concerned, 
attention may be limited to tlie earlier doctrines of the W'fssfii- 
schaftslehre. This may be so, but it can be admitted neither that 
Fichte'.s views underwent radical change, nor that the Wissenschafts- 
lehre was ever regarded as m itself complete, nor tliat Fichte was 
unconscious of the apparent difference between his carher and later 
utterances. It is demonstrable by various passages in the Works 
and letters that he never looked upon the Wsssensshaitslehre as con¬ 
taining the whole system ; it is clear from the chronology of his 
writings that the modifications supjiosed to be due to other thinkers 
were from the first implicit in his theory ; and if one fairly traces 
the course of thought in the early writings, one can see how he 
was inevitably led on to the statement of the later and, at first sight, 
divergent views. On only one point, the position assigned in the 
Wisscnsihaltslehre to the absolute ego, is there any oliscurity ; but 
the relative passages are far from decisive, and from the early work, 
Keue />arsf»Uung der Wissenscluifislehre, unque.stionably to be in¬ 
cluded in the Jena period, one can see that from the outset the 
doctrine of the absolute ego was held in a form differing only in 
statement from the later theory. 

Fichti'S system cannot lie. compressed with intelligibility. We 
shall here note only three points : — (a) the origin in Kaiit ; (6) the 
fundamental principle and method of the IVissenschafhlehre ; (r) the 
connexion with the later writings. The most imjiortant works for 
^a) are the " Review of Acnesidemus," and tlie Hcrond IntrodiiUiim 
III the tVissensohn/tslehre ; for (6) the great treat ises of tlie J eiia 
period ; for (c) the Thntsnchen des Hmussisevus ot tSio. 

(0) The Kantian system had for the first time opened up a truly 
fruitful line of philosophic speculation, the traascendental con- 
•sideration of knowledge, or the analysis of the conditions under 
which cognition is possible. To Kant llie fundamental condition 
was given in tlie synthetical unity of coascioiisncss. The primitive 
fact under which might he giitliered (he special conditions of that 
synthesis whicli we call cognition w.as tlii.s unity. Hut by K.mt 
tlierc was no attempt made lo show tiiat the said special conditions 
were necessary from the very nature ot conscioii.stiess itself. Their 
necessity was discovered and proved in a manner which miglit l>e 
called empirical. Moreover, while Kant in a quite similar manner 

ointed out tliat intuition had special conditions, space and time, 

e did not show any liuk of connexion between these and the primi¬ 
tive conditions of pure cognition. Clo.sely connected witli tins 
remarkable defect in the Kantian view—lying, indeed, at the founda¬ 
tion of it—was the doctrine that the matter of cognition is altogether 
given, or thrown into the form of cognition from witliout. So 
strongly was this doctrine enipliusized by Kant, tliat he seemed to 
refer the matter of knowledge to the action upon us of a non-ego 
nr Dtng~an~sieh, ab.solutely lieyond consciousness. While these 
hints towards a completely intelligildc account of cognition were 
given by Kant, they were not reduced to system, and from the way 
in which the elements of cognition were related, could not be so 
reduced. Only in the sphere of practical reason, where tlie iiitelligilile 
nature prescrilied to itself its own laws, was there the po.ssibiIity ol 
systematic deduction from a single principle. 

The peculiar position in which Kant had left the theory of cog¬ 
nition was assailed from many different sides and by many writers, 
specially by Schultze (Acnesidemus) and Maimon. To tlie criticisms 
of the latter, in particular, Fichte owed much, but his own activity 
went far beyond what they supplied to him. To com]>lete Kant';i 
work, to demonstrate that all tlie necessary conditions of knowledge 
can be deduced from a single principle, and consequently lo expound 
the complete system of reason, that is the business of flic Wissen- 
srhaftstehre. By it the theoretical and practical reason shall be 
shown to coincide; for while the categories of cognition and tlie 
whole system of pure thought can be expounded from one principle, 
the ground of this principle is scientifically, or to ct^nition, in¬ 
explicable, and is made conceivable only in the practical philosophy. 
The ultimate basis for the activity of cognition is given bv the will. 
Even in the practical sphere, however, Fichte found that the contra¬ 
diction, insoluble to cognitiou, was not completely suppressed, 
and he w.as thus driven to the higher view, which is ex]jlicitly stated 
in the later writings though not, it must be contessed, with the 
precision and scientific clearness of the Wtssenschaftstehre. 

(6) What, then, is this single principle, and how does it work 
Itself out into system ? To answer this one must bear in mind 
what Fichte intended by designating all philosopliy Wissensehafts- 
lehre, or theory of science. Philosophy is to him the rethinking of 
actual cognition, the theory of knowledge, the complete, systematic 
exposition of the principles which lie at the basis of all reasoned 


cognition. It traces the necessarv acts by wlifeh the Cfignltlvt 
consciousness comes to be wnat it is, lioth in form and in content. 
Not that it is a natural history, or even a. phenomenology ol con¬ 
sciousness ; only in the later writings did Ficlitc adopt even the 
genetic method of exposition; it is the complete statement of the 
pure principle.s of the understanding in their rational or necessary 
Older. But if complete, this Wissenschaflslehre must be able to 
deduce the whole organism ot cognition trom certain fundamental 
axioms, themselves unproved and incapable of proof; only thus 
can we have a system ol reason. From these primary axioms the 
whole body ot necessary thougiits must be developed, and, as 
-Socrates would say, the argument itself will indicate tlie path of 
the development. 

Of such primitive principle.s, the ahsohilely necessary conditions 
of possilile cognition, only three are thinkable—one perfectly un¬ 
conditioned botli in form and matter ; a second, unconditioned m 
lorm but not in matter; a third, unconditioned in matter but not 
in form. Of tlic.se, evidently the first must he the fundamental; to 
some extent it conditions tlic other two, tliough the.se cannot he 
deduced from it or proved by it. The statement of these principles 
forms the introduction to Wtsscnschaftslehre. 

Tiio method wliich Fichte first adopted lor stating these axioms 
is not calculated to tlirow full light upon them, and tends to ex¬ 
aggerate the aiiparent airiness and unsulistantiaUty of his deduction, 
'fhey may be exjilainetl thus. The primitive condition of all in¬ 
telligence is that the ego sliall posit, affirm or he aware of itself. 
Tliu ego is tile ego ; such is tlie first pure act of conscious intelligence, 
that hy wliicli alone consciousness can come to he what it is. It 
is wliat Ficlitc called a Deed-act (Thatkandlutig); we cannot he 
aware of the process,—the ego 1.1 not until it has affirmed itself,— 
hut we are aware of the result, and can sec the necessity of tlie act 
liy which it is brought about. The ego then po.sits it.sclf as real. 
^Vllat the ego posits is real. But in consciousncs.s tlicre is equally 
given a primitive act of op-iiositing, or contra-positing, formally 
distinct from the act of po.sitkm, hut materially determined, in so 
far as what is op-posited must ho the negative of tJiat wliicii was 
posited. Tlio non-ego - not, lie it noticed, the world as we know 
It—IS op-posed in consciou.sncss to the ego. Tlie ego is not tiie 
non-ego. Flow tliis art ol op-iiositiiig is possilile and neces.sarv, 
onlv becomes clear in tlie practical philosojiiiy, and even there the 
inli'ercnt difficulty li-ads to a liigher view. But third, we have now 
an alisoliitc antithesis to our original thesis. Only the ego is real, 
Init tlie non-ego is posited in the ego. The contradiction is solved 
in a higher synthesis, whicli takes up into itself the two opjiosites. 
The ego and non-ego limit one another, or determine one another ; 
and, as Imiitation is negation of jiart ol a divisible quantum, m this 
third act, tlie divisible ego is op-posed to a divisible non-ego. 

From tilts point onwards tlie course proceeds by the method 
already made clear. Wc progress hy making explicit the oppo.sitions 
contained in the fundamental synthesis, by uniting the.se oiiposites, 
analysing the new synlliesi.s, aiid so on, until wc reach an iiltimala 
IHiir. Now, m the synthesis ol the tim’d act two principles may ha 
distinguished :—(i) the non-ego del ermines llic ego; (2) the ego 
delcnnmes tlic non-ego. As determincrl tlie ego is theoretical, a. 
determining it is iiractical; ultimately tlie opjioscd prineiples must 
be united by.showing how the ego is hotli determining and determined 

It is impossible to cnt.T here on tlie steps hy wliicIi the theo¬ 
retical ego is shown to develop into the comjilcte system of cognitive 
(ategones, or to trece the deduction ot tiie processes (piojucl-ive 
imagination, intuition, sensation, understanding, judgment, reason) 
by which tlie quite indefinite non-ego comes to assume tlie ajipear- 
oiice of definite olijects in tiie forms of time and siiacc. Ail tliis 
I evolution is the necessary consequence ot tlic determination ot 
the . ego l>y the non-ego. But it is clear tliat the non-ego cannot 
really determine tlie ego. There is no really Ix-yond the ego itself. 
Thu contradiction can only he suppressed if the ego itselt opposes 
to itself tile non-ego, places it as an Ansloss or plane on which its 
own .activity breaks and Irom which it is refiectetl. Now, this o))- 
positiiig of the A nsloss is the necessary condition of the practical ego, 
of the will. If the ego he a striving power, then ot necessity a 
limit mn.st be set by wliicii its striving is m.anilest. But how can 
tlie infinitely active ego ]xisit a hmit to its own activity f Here 
: we come to the mix ol Fichte’s system, whicli is only partly cleared 
up in the Peektstehre and Pittenlchre. If the ego he pure aclivity, 
free activity’, it can only become aware of itself hy positing some 
limit. We cannot possilily have any cognition of how such an act 
is possible. But as it is a free act, the ego cannot bc^ determined 
to it by anything beyond itself; it cannot be aware of its owii free¬ 
dom otherwise than as determined by other free egM. Thus in the 
Rechtslehre and Sittenlehre, the muliiplicity of egos is deduced, and 
with this deduction the first form of the B issenschaftstehre appeared 
to end. 

(c) But in fact deeper questions remained. We have spoken oi 
the ego as becoming aware of its own freedom, and have sliown how 
the existence of other egos and of a world in wliich these vgoa may 
act are the necessary conditions of consciousness of freedom. But 
all this is the work of the ego. All that has been expounded follows 
if the ego comes to consciousness. We have therefore to consider that 
the abaolute ego, from which spring all the individual egos, is not 
Bubjew to these conditions, but freely determines itself to them. 
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How is this a,l»o!ute ego to be conceived ? As early as 1797* Fichte 
bad begun to see that the ultimate basis of his system was the 
absolute ego, in which is no difference of subject and object; in 1800 
the Destimmung des Menseken defined this absolute ego as tlie 
infinite moral will of the universe, God, in whom are ^1 the in¬ 
dividual egos, from whom they have sprung. It lay in the nature 
>f the thing tliat mure precise utterances ^ould bo given on thin 
subject, and these wc find in the ThaUachon ds& L'cwusstseyns and in 
all the later lectures, God in them is the absolute IJfe, the absolutr 
One, who becomes conscious of himself bv self diremption into the 
individual egos. The individual ego » only possible as opposed to r 
non-ego, to a world of the senses: thus God, the infinite will, mani 
fests himself in the individual, and the individual has over apainsl 
him the noa-ego or thing. “ Thr individiiak do not malce part r* 
the being of the one life, but aro a pure form of its absolute freedom." 
" The individual is not conscious of himself, but the Life is conscious 
of Itself in individual form and as an individual." In order that 
the Idle may act, though it is not necessary tliat il should act^ in¬ 
dividualization is necessary. " Thus," says Fichte, '* wc reach a 
final conclusion. Knowledge is not mere knowledge of itself, but 
of being, and of the one being that truly is, viz. Cod. . , • This one 
possible oliject of knowledge* is never known in its j'Urity, but ever 
broken into the various forms of knowledge which are and can be 
shown to be necessary. The demonstration of the necessity of these 
forms is phiIo.sophv or Wissenschaftslehre ” {Thais, des Uevmss.^ 
Wetkf.^ ii. This ultimate view is expressed throughout the 

lectures (in the Nachael. Wtirhe) in uncouth and mystical language. 

It will esca]>e no one (i) how the idea and method ot the Wissen 
schaftstchfe prepare the way foi the latci llcgeliaa dialectic, and 
(2) how completely the whole philosophy of Schopenhauer is con¬ 
tained in the later writings of Fichte. It is not to the credit of 
histonan.s that Schopenhauer’s debt should have been allowed to 
pa.ss with stj hllk* notice. 

liiiiUor.RAPMY.—Fichle’.s complete wora.s were pubii.shccl by his 
.son J. H. Fichte. Sdmmtluho \\ stke (8 vols., Beilin, i845-ii)4< ), 
with Nui'h^rlassnie Wetke (.^ vol?., Bonn, Tf';^4 1835); also l.cben 
uHd Bnefwcdisel {2 vols., T830, ea. 1802). Among translations are 
those of William Smith, J'olmlar Wrifinps of FichiCy with Memoiv 
(2 V0I.S., London, 1848-1849, 4th ed. 1889) ; A. K. Krouger, portions 
of the \VtsM‘nschaftsleht(i {Science of Kiunvlcdgc, Fluladolphia, iSoJ ; 
ed. Loudon, i88<^), the Katuweeht {Siicnce of Ui^ktSy 1870 j ed. 
London, 28S0) ; of the Vovlesun^ien ii. d. rte^Hmmnng d. Gelehrtcn 
{The iWdeJ/ar, by W. Smith, 1847); Destination of Maity 

by Mrs F. Siimett; Diuoms d In u<iti{}n alicmamiCy Freiitli |jy Leon 
I**liili]>pe (1895), with preface by F. Ficavet, and a biograplucai 
memoir. 

The number of critical works is very large. Besi(k\s the hi..lories 
of post-Kantian philosophy by Erdmann, l^ortlagc (whoso account 
Is remarkably good), Michelet, Jhcdcrmanii and otht»rs, see Wm. 
Busse, I'irhlG tind seme Hezivlinni; zur Gc^enwavt des deutsrhen Volke.’i 
(Halle, 18.18-1849) \ J. H. Lowe*, )>te Phihsof>h/e T'uhtes (Stuttgart, 
1862) ; Kiinn Fi.scher, Gcschkhte d. neuevon J^htlosophie 1884, 

l8go) : Ludwig Moack, i'hUle nuih sgineiu Lehciiy Lchren und Wivken 
(Lc'ij)zig, 7«f»2); U. Adamson, TicJite (t88i, m Knight's " FUilo- 
sophiced Classics ’’); Oscar Benzovv, Zn i-uhtes Lcbic von Niihf-hh 
^cm, l 5 t) 8 ); K, O. Bnrmann, Die Tvini.’n'tntlenialphilosophic 
Fiihtcs und SckvllinRs (Upsala, 1890-j8f>2); M. Carricre, Fiihtes 
Gcistesentwiidielung tn die licden uher d. Deslimmung des Gelchten 
G8y4); C. C. Everett, Fichte's Science, of Knon’lcdge (Chicago, 1864) ; 
O. Frieiderer, J. G‘. Fichtes Lchcndnld cines deid.’ichcn Denhets und 
Patrioteii (Stuttgart, 1877) ; T. Wotschke, Fichte und Ftigena 
{1896) ; W. Kabitz, Studicn zur EntwUkelHnf^ ',ge<t(hichie der Ftchte~ 
'schen Wisscnschaftslehre mts der Kaniischcn I'hilosQphie (1902) ; 
E. Lask, Fichtes Ideahsmus uiid die Gcschifhte (1902) ; X. Leon, 
La Philos, dc Fichte {1902) ; M. WieiK'r, J. G. fiidUes Lehre vom 
li'esen und InhaU der Gcsditrhfe (loof)). 

Ofi Fichte's social philosophy st*e, e.g , F, Schmidt-Wameck, 
Die Sociolofiie Fichtes (Berlin, iS.V); W. Windelband, Fichtes Idae 
dcs deutschen Staates (7890); M. Weber, Pu hia Soziuhsmus und scin 
Verhdltnis zur Marx'sehen Doctrin (i<K)f)) ; S. H. Gutman, J, G. 
Fuhtes Snzialpddagogih (^1907); H. Lindau, Johann G. Fidite und der 
neuere Sociahsmus (1900), (U. Au.; X.) 

FICHTELGEBIRGB, a mountain group of Bavaria, funning 
the centre from which various mountain ranges proceed,—the 
Elstergebirge, linking il to the Erzgebirge, in a N.E., the Franken- 
wald in a N.W., and the Bohmerwakl in a S.IC. direction. Tlie 
streams tu which it gives rise flow towards the four carditad 
points,—r.g. the Eger eastward and the Saale northward, both 
to the Ellie ; the Weisser Main westward to the Rhine, and the 
Naab southward to the Eanube. The chief points of the mass 
are the .Schneoberg and the Ochsenkopf, the funner having a 
height of 34.48, and the latter of 3356 ft. The whole district 
is pretty thickly populated, and there is great abundiince of 
wood, as well as of iron, vitriol, sulphur, copper, lead and many 
kinds of marble. The inhabitants are employed chiefly in the 
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iron mines, at forges and blast furnaces, and in charcoal burning 
and the manufacture of blacking from firewood. Although 
surrounded by railways and crossrf by the lines Nuiemberg- 
Rger and Re^nsburg-Oberkotzau, the Fich'telgebitge, owing 
principally to its raw climate and bleakness, is not much visited 
by strangers, the only important points of interest being Alex- 
andersbad (a delightfully situated watering-place) and the 
granite labyrinth of Luisenburg. 

See A. Schmidt, Puhrer dwek das Ficktelgebirge {1899); Daniel, 
Deutschland ; and Meyer, ConverstUtuns-Lexikon (1904). 

FICINO, MAR5ILI0 (1433-1499), Italian philosopher and 
writer, was born at Figline, in the upper Arno valley, in the year 
1433. His father, a physician of some eminence, settled in 
Florence, and attached himself to the person of Cosimo de’ 
Medici. Here the young Marsilio received his elemental'.’ 
education in grammar and Latin literature at the hi.b s.uooi 
or studio pubblico. While still a boy, he showed promise of 
rare literary gilts, and distinguished himself by his facility in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Kot only literature, but the 
physical sciences, as then taught, had a charm for him ; and he 
IS said to have made considerable progress in medicine under 
the tuition of his father. Ho was of a tran()uil temperament, 
sensitive to music und poetry, and debarred by weak health 
from joining in the more active pleasures of his fellow-students. 
^^’hen he had attained the age of eighteen or nineteen years, 
Cosimo received him into his household, and determined to make 
use of his rare disposition for schoiarshij) in the development 
of a long-cheristied project. During the session of the council 
lor the union of the (Ireek and Latin churches at Florence in 
1439, Cosimo had made acquaintance with Gemistos Plethun, 
the Neo-Platonic sage of Mistra, whose discourses upon Pluto 
and the Alexandrian mystics so fascinated tlie learned society 
of Florence that they named him l..j second Plato. It had been 
the dream of this man's whole life to supersede both iorms of 
Christianity by a semi-pagan theosophy deduced from the 
writings of the later I'ythagorean.s and Platonists. V\'hen, 
therefore, he perceived the impression he had made upon the 
first citizen of Florence, Gemistos suggested that the capital 
of modern culture would be a fit place for the resuscitation of the 
once so famous Academy ot Athens. Cosimo took this hint. 
The second half of tlie 15th century ivas dt.stined to be the age 
of academies in Italy, and the regnant passion for antiquity 
satisfied itself with any imitation, however grotesque, of Greek 
or Roman institutions. In order tu found his new academy 
upon a firm basis Cosimo resolved not only to asscmlile men of 
letters for the purpose of Platonic disputation at certain regular 
intervals, but also to appoint a hierophant and official expositor 
of Platonic doctrine. He hoped by these means to give a certain 
stability to his projected institution, and to avoid the super¬ 
ficiality of mere enthusiasm. The plan was good ; and with 
the rare instinct for character which distinguished him, ho 
made choice of the right man for his purpose in the young 
Marsilio. 

Before he had begun to learn Greek, Marsilio entered upon the 
task of studying and elucidating Plato. It is known tliat at 
thi.s early period of his life, while he was yet a novice, he wrote 
voluminoii.s treatises on the great philosopher, which he after¬ 
wards, however, gave to the flames. In the year 1459 John 
Argyropoulus was lecturing on the Greek iangu.'ige and literature 
at Florence, and Marsilio berame his pupil. He was then about 
twenty-three, years of age. Seven years later he felt himself .1 
sufficiently ripe Greek sciiolar to begin the translation of Plato, 
by wiiich his name is famous in the history of scholarshin, and 
which is still the best translation of that author Italy can boa.st. 
The MSS. on which he worked were supplied by his patron 
Cosimo de’ Medici and by Amerigo Bend. While tlie translation 
was still in progress Fidno from time to time submitted its 
pages to the scholars, Angelo Poliziano, Cristoforo Landino, 
Demetrios Chalchondylas and others; and since these men 
were all members of the Platonic Academy, there can be no 
doubt that the discussions raised upon the text and Latin 
version greatly served to promote the purpose of Cosimo's 
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foundation. At lut the book appeared in 1481, the expenses of | 
(ihe press being defrayed by the noWe Florentine, Filippo Valori. 
About the same time Marsilin completed and published his treatise 
on the Platonic doctrine of immortality (Thedogia Plalonun 
de immvrtalUaU animae), the work by which his claims to take 
rank os a philosopher must be estimated. This was shortly 
followed by the translation of Plotinus into Latin, and by a 
voluminous commentary, the former finished in i486, the latter 
in 1491, and both published at the cost of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
just one month after his death. As a supplement to these 
labours in the field of Platonic and Alexandrian philosophy, 
Marsilio next devoted his energies to the translation of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, whose work on the celestial hierarchy, though 
recognized as spurious by the Neapolitan humanist, Lorenzo 
Valla, had supreme attraction for the mystic and uncritical 
intellect of Ficino. 

It is not easy to value the. .services of Marsilio Ficino at their 
proper worth. As a philosopher, he can advance no claim to 
originality, his laborious treatise on Platonic theology being 
little better than n ma.ss of ill-digested erudition. As a scholar, | 
he failed to recognize the distinctions between different periods 
of antiquity and various schools of thought. As an exponent 
of Plato he .suffered from the fatal error of confounding Plato | 
with the later Plntonists. It is true that in this respect he did 
not differ widely from the mass of his contemporaries. Lorenzo 
Valla and Angelo Poliziuno, almost alone among the scholars of 
that age, shewed a true critical perception. For the rest, it was 
enough that an author .should be ancient to secure their admira¬ 
tion, The whole of antiquity seemed precious in the ryes of its 
discoverers : and even a thinker so acute as Pico di Mirandola 
dreamed of the possibility of extracting the essence of philo¬ 
sophical truth by indi.scriminate collation of the most divergent 
doctrines. Ficino was, moreover, a firm believer in planetary 
influences. He could not separate bis philosophical from his 
astrological studies, and caught eagerly at any fragment of , 
antiquity which scorned to support his cheri.shed delusions. | 
It may here he incidentally mentioned that this superstition 
brought him into trouble with the Roman Church. In 1480 
he was accused of magic hstbre Pope Innocent VI 11 ., and had to 
secure tlie good offices of Francesco Sodcrini, Ermolao Harbaro, 
and the archbishop Rinaldu Orsini, in order to purge himself of 
a most perilous imputation. What Ficino achieved of really solid, 
was his translation. The value of that work cannot be denied : 
the impulse which it gave to Platonic studies in Italy, and throqgh 
them to the formation of the new philo.sophy in Europe, is 
indisputable. Ficino differed from the majority of his contempor¬ 
aries in this that, while he felt the influence of antiquity no less 
strongly than they did, he never lost his faith in Christianity, 
or contaminated his morals Iiy contact with paganism. For him, 
as for Petrarch, St Augustine was the model of a Christian student. 
The cardinal point of hi.s doctrine was the identity of religion and 
philosophy^ He held that philosophy consists in the study of 
truth aixl wisdom, and that God alone is truth and wisdom,— 
so that yjhilosophy is but religion, and true religion is genuine ! 
philosophy. Religion, indeed, is common to all men, but it.s 
pure form is that revealed through Christ; and the teaching 
of Christ is sufficient to a man in all circumstances of life. Yet 
it cannot be expected that every man should accept the faith 
without reasoning ; and here Ficino found a place for Platonism.' 
He maintained that the Platonic doctrine was providentially 
made to harmonize with Christianity, in order that by its meams 
speculative intellects might be led to Christ. The transition 
from this point of view to an almost superstitious adoration 
of Plato was natural; and Ficino, we know, joined in the hymns 
and celebratioas with which the Florentine Academy honoured 
their great master on the day of his birth and death. Those 
famous festivals in which Lorenzo de’ Medici delighted had 
indeed a pagan tone appropriate to tlie sentiment of the Re¬ 
naissance ; nor were all the worshippers of the Athenian sage so ; 
true to Christianity as his devoted student. 1 

Of Fiemo’s personal life there is but little to be said. In order 
that he might have leisure for unin'errupted study, Cosimo de’ 


Medici pire him a house near S. Maria Nuova in Florence, and 
a little farm at Montevecchio, not far from the villa of Careggi. 
Ficino, like nearly all the scholars of that age in lUdy, delighted 
in country life. At Montevecchio he lived contentedly among 
his books, in the neighbourhood of his two friends, Pico at 
Querceto, and Poliziano at Fiesole, cheering his solitude by 
playing on the lute, and corresponding with the most illustrious 
men of Italy. His letters, extending over the years 1474-1494, 
have been published, both separately and in his collected works. 
From these it may be gathered that nearly every living scholar 
of note was included in the list of his friends, and that the 
subjects which interested him were by no means confined to 
his Platonic studies. As instances of his close intimacy with 
illustrious Florentine families, it may be mentioned that he 
held the young Francesco Guicciardini at the font, and that 
he helped to cast the horoscope of the Casa Strozzi in the Via 
Tornabuoni. 

At the age of forty Ficino took orders, and was honoured 
with a canonry of S. Lorenzo. He was hencefortli assiduous 
in the i>erformance of his duties, preaching in his cure of Novoli, 
and also in the cathedral and the church of the Angeli af Florence. 
He used to say that no man was better than a good priest, and 
none worse than a bad one. His life corresponded in all points 
to his principles. It was the life of a sincere Christian and a real 
sage,—of one who found the best fruits of philosophy in the 
practice of the Christian virtues. A more amiable and a more 
harmless man never lived ; and thi.s was much in that age of 
discordant passions and lawless licence. In spite of his Weak 
health, he was indcfatigably industrious. His tastes were of the 
simplest; and while scholars like Filelfo were intent on ex¬ 
tracting money from their patrons by flattery and threats, he 
remained so poor that he owed the publication of all his many 
works to private munificence. For his old patrons of the house 
of Medici Ficino always cherished sentiments of live liveliest 
gratitude. Cosimo he called hi.s second father, saying that Ficino 
had given him life, but Cosimo new birth,—the one had devoted 
him to Galen, the other to the divine Plato,—the one was physician 
of the body, the other of the soul. With Lorenzo he lived on 
terms of familiar, affectionate, almost parental intimacy. He had 
seen the young prince grow up in the palace of the Via l.arga, 
and had helped in the development of his rare intellect. In latct 
years he did not shrink from uttering a word of warning and 
advice, when he thought that the master of the Florentine 
republic was too much inclined to yield to pleasure. A character¬ 
istic proof of his attachment to the house of Medici was furnished 
by a yearly custom which he practised at his farm at Monte- 
veerhio. He used to invite the contadini who had served 
Cosimo to a banquet on the day of Saints Cosimo and Damiano 
(the patron saints of the Medici), and entertained them with 
music and singing. This affection was amply returned. Cosimo 
employed almost the last hours of his ife in listening to Ficino’s 
reading of a treatise on the highest good ; while Ixirenzo, in 
a poem on true happiness, described him as the mirror of the 
world, the nursling of sacred muses, the harmonizer of wisdom 
and beauty in complete accord. Ficino died at Florence in 

Besides the works already noticed, Ficino composed a treatise 
on the Christian religion, which was first given to the world in 
1476, a translation into Italian of Dante’s De monorchia, a life 
of Plato, and numerous essays on ethical and semi-philosophical 
subjects. Vigour of reasoning and originality of new were not 
his characteristics as a writer; nor will the student who has 
raked these dust-heaps of miscellaneous learning and old- 
fashioned mysticism discover more than a few sentences of 
genuine enthusiasm and simple-hearted aspiration to repay his 
trouble and reward his piaticnce. Only in familiar letters^ 
prolegomena, and prefaces do we find the man Ficino, and learn 
to know his thoughts and sentiments unclouded by a mist of 
citations; these minor compositions have therefore a certain 
permanent value, and will continually be studied for the Ijght 
they throw upon the learned circle gathered rotlnd Lorenzo in. 
the golden age of humonismi 
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The etudent may he raferrod iot further information to the follow¬ 
ing works :— Marsilii Ficini Optra (Basileae, 1576) ; Marsilii Ficini 
vita, auctore Corsio (cd. Bandini, Pisa, 1771): Roscoe’s Life of 
Lorenzo de' Medici; Pasqualc V'iUari, La Storia di Girolamo Savo¬ 
narola (Firenze, Le Monnier, iSjg); Von Keumont, Lorenzo de' 
Medici (Leipzig, 1874). (J. A. S.) 

FICKSBURG, a town of Orange Free State no m. by rail 
E, by N. of Bloemfontein. Pop, (1904) 1954, of whom 1021 were 
whites. The town is situated near the north bank of the Caledon 
river and is the capital of one of the finest agricultural and stock- 
raising regions of the province. It has direct railway communica¬ 
tion with Natal and an extensive trade. In the neighbourhood 
are petroleum wells and a diamond mine. In the fossilized ooze 
of the Wonderkop, a table mountain of the adjacent Wittebergen, 
are quantities of petrified fi.sh. 

FICTIONS, or legal fictions, in law, the term used for false 
averments, the truth of which is not permitted to be called in 
question. English law as well as Roman law abounds in fictions. 
Sometimes they arc merely the condensed expression of a rule 
of law,—c.g., the fiction of Engli.sh law that husband and wile 
were one person, and the fiction of Roman law that the wife 
was the daughter of the husband. Sometimes they must be 
regarded as reasons invented in order to justify a rule of law 
according to an implied ethical standard. Of this sort seems to be 
the fiction or presumjition that every one knows the law, which 
reconciles the rule that ignorance is no excuse for crime with 
the moral commonplace that it is unfair to punish a man for 
violating a law of whose existence he was unaware. Again, 
some fictions are deliberate falsehoods, adopted as true for the 
purpose of establishing a remedy not otherwnse attainable. Of 
this sort are the numerous fictions of English law by which the 
different courts obtained jurisdiction in private business, removed 
inconvenient restrictions in the law relating to land, &c. 

What to the scientific jurist is a stumbling-block is to the older 
writers on English law a beautiful device for reconciling the strict 
letter of the law with common sense and justice. Blackstone, 
in noticing the well-known fiction by which the court of king’s 
liench established its jurisdiction in common pleas (viz. that the 
defendant was in custody of the marshal of the court), says, 
“ These fictions of law, though at first they may startle the 
student, he will find upon further consideration to be highly 
beneficial and useful; especially as this maxim is ever invariably 
observed, that no fiction shall extend to work an injury; its 
proper operation being to prevent a mischief or remedy an 
inconvenience that might result from the general nile of law. 
So true it is that in fictionr juris semper subsistit aeijuitas." 
Austin, on the other hand, while correctly assigning as the 
cause of many fictions the desire to combine the necessary 
reform with some show of respect for the abrogated law, makes 
the following harsh criticism as to others :—“ Why the plain 
meanings which I have now stated should be obscured by the 
fictions to which I hac’c just adverted I cannot conjecture. 
A wdsh on the part of the authors of the fictions to render the kw' 
as uneognnseibte as may be is probably the cause which Mr 
Bentham would assign. I judge not, I confess, so uncharitably ; 
I rather impute such fictions to the sheer imbecility (or, if you 
will, to the active and sportive fancies) of their grave and vene¬ 
rable authors, than to any deliberate design, good or evil.” 
Bentham, of course, saw in fictions the instrument by which 
the great object of his abhorrence, judiciary law, was produced. 
It was the means by which judges usurped the functions of 
legislators. “ A fiction of law,” he says, “ may be defined as 
a wilful falsehood, having for its object the stealing legislative 
powers by and for hands which could not or durst not openly 
claim it, and but for the delusion thus produced could not 
exercise it.” A partnership, he says, was formed between the 
kings and the judges against the interests of the people. 

Monarchs found force, lawyers fraud; thus was the capital 
found ” {Hisioricdl Preface to the second edition of the Fragment 
on Government)} 

’ In the same essay Bentham notices the comparative rarity of 
fictions in Scots law. As to fiction in particular, compared with the 


Sir H. Maine (Ancient Law) supplies the historical element 
which is always lacking m the explanations of Austin and 
Bentham. Fictions form one of the agencies by which, in pro¬ 
gressive societies, positive law it brought into harmony with 
public opinion. The others are equity and statutes. Fictions 
in this sense include, not merely the obvious falsities of the 
English and Roman systems, but any assumption which conceals 
a change of law by retaining the old formula after the change has 
been made. It thus includes both the cast law of the English and 
the Responsa Prudentum of the Romans. “ At a particular stage 
of social progress they aVe invaluable expedients for overcom¬ 
ing the rigidity of law ; and, indeed, without one of them, the 
fiction of adoption, which permits the family tie to be artificially 
created, it is difficult to understand how society would ever have 
e.scaped from its swaddling clothes, and taken its first steps 
towards civilization.” 

The bolder remedial fictions of English law have been to a 
large extent removed by legislation, and one great olwtacle to 
any reconstruction of the legal system has thus been partially 
removed. Where the real remedy stood in glaring contrast to 
the nominal rule, it has been openly ratified by statute. In 
ejectment cases the mysterious sham litigants have disappeared. 
The bond of entail can be broken without having recourse to 
the collusive proceedings of fine and recovery. Fictions Imve 
been almost entirely banished from the procedure of the 
courts. The action for damagc.s on account of seduction, which 
is still nominally an action by the father for loss of his 
(laughter’s services, is perhaps the only fictitious action now 
remaining. 

Eicti(ms which appear in the form of principles are not so 
easily dealt with by legislation. To expel them formally from 
the system would require the re-enactment of vast portions of 
law. A change in legal modes of speech and thought would be 
more effective. The legal mind instinctively seizes upon concrete 
aids to abstract reasoning. Many hard and revolting fictions 
must have begun their career as metaphors. In some eases the 
history of the change may still almast traced. The conception 
that a man-of-war is a floating island, or that an ambassador’s 
house is beyond the territorial limits of the countiy' in which he 
resides, was originally a figure of spieech designed to set a rule 
of law in a striking light. It is then gravely accepted as true 
in fact, and other rules of law are deduced from it. Its beginning 
is to be compared with such phrases as “ an Englishman’s house 
is his castle,” which have had no legal offshoots and still remain 
mere figures of speech. 

Constitutional law is of course honeycombed with fictions. 
Here there is hardly ever anything like direct legislative change, 
and yet real change is incessant. 'J’hc rules defining the sovereign 
power and fixing the authority of its various members are in most 
points the same as they were at the last revolution,—in many 
points they have been the same since the beginning of parlia¬ 
mentary government. But they have long ceased to be true in 
fact; and it would hardly be too much to say that the entire 
series of formal propositions called the constitution is merely a 
series of fictions. The legal attributes of the king, and even of 
the House of Lords, are fictions. If we could suppose that thc 
effects of the Reform Acts had been brought about, ncit by legisla¬ 
tion, hut by the decisions of law courts and the practice of House 
of Commons committees—by such assumptions as that freeholder 
includes lease-holder and that ten means twenty—wc should 
have in the legal constitution of the House of Commons the satnc 
kind of fictions that we find in the legal statement of the attributes 
of the crown and the House of Lords. Here, too, fictions have 
been largely resorted to for the purpose of supporting particular 

work done by it in English law, the use made of it by the Scottish 
lawyers is next to nothing. No need have they had of any sudi 
clum-sy instrument. They have two others " of their own making, 
by which things of the same sort have been done with much less 
trouble. Nobile ofjicium gives them the creative power of legislation ; 
this and the word desuetude together the annihilative.” And he 
notices aptly enough that, while the English lawyers declared tl*t 
Tames II. had abdicated the throne (which eveiybodv knew to S'? 
taiae), the Scottish lawyers boldly MkM he had forfeited it. 
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theories,—popular or mohtTchical,—and such have flourished 
even more vigorously than purely legal fictions. 

7 IDDE 8 , IQCHARD (1671-1725), En^ish divine and historian, 
was born at Hunmanby and ^ucated at Oxford. He took 
orders, and obtained the living of Halsham in Holderness in 
1696. Owing to ill-health he applied for leave to reside at 
Wickham, and in 1712 he removed to London on the plea of 
poverty, intending to pursue a literary career. In lamdon he 
met Swift, who procured him a chaplaincy at Hull. He also 
became chaplain to the earl of Oxford. After losing the Hull 
chaplaincy through a change of ministry in 1714, he devoted 
himself to writing. His best book is a Life of Cardinal Wolsey 
(London, 1724), containing documents which are still valuable 
for reference ; of his other writings the Prefatory Epistle contain- 
ingsome remarks tebe published on Homer’s Iliad (London, 1714), 
was occasioned by Pope’s proposed translation of the //»W, 
and his Tkealogia speculaiiva (i.ondon, 1718), earned him the 
degree of D.I). at Oxford. In his own day he had a considerable 
reputation as an author and man of learning. 

FIDDLE (O. Eng. fithele, &c., Fr. viile, viole, violon ; 
M. H. Ger. mVfcfc, mod. Ger. Fiedel),a. popular term for the violin, 
derived from the names of certain of its ancestors. The word 
fiddle antedates the appearance of the violin by several centuries, 
and in England did not always ropre.sent an instrumentof the .same 
type. The word has first been traced in 1205 in Layamon’s Brut 
(7002), “ of harpe, of saltcriun, of fithele and of coriun.” In 
Chaucer’s time the fiddle was evidently a well-known instrument; 

“ For him was lever have at h.i; h'-cldi i ''C,4 
A twenty hokes, clothed in l»lacl. . leJ, 

Of Aristotle and his Philo .op.ne, 

Than robes riclie or lidel or sautric." 

{Prologue, V. 298.) 

The origin of the fiddle is of the greatest interest; it will bo 
found inseparable from that of the violin bt)th as regards the 
instruments and the etymology of the words; the remote 
common ancestor is the ketharah of the Assyrians, the parent of 
the Greek cilhara. The Roman.s are responsible for the word 
fiddle, having bestowed upon a kind of cithara—prol«bly then 
in its first transition—the name of fidiculae (more rarely fidicula), 
a diminutive form of fides. In Alain de Lille’s De planct:i 
naturae against the word lira stands as equivalent viarl, wi:li 
the definition “ Lira est quoddam genue citharae vel fitola 
alioquin de reot. Hoc instrumentum est multum vulgare.” 
This is a marginal note in writing of the 15th ceiitury.i 

Some of the transitions from fidicula to fiddle are made evident 
in the accompanying table : 


Latin . 

Medieval Latin 
French 
Provenejal . 

Spanish 

Old High German 
Middle Higli German 
German 
Italian 
Dutch 
Datiisli 
Anglo-Saxon 
Old English 


. fidiculae 
. vitula, fitola. 

. viile, vielle, viole. 

. viula. 

. vigueLi, vihucla, vigolo. 

. fidula. 

. videle. 

. fiedel, violine. * 

. viola, violino, 1 

. vcdel. 

. fiddel. 

. fithele. 

. fithele, fythal, fithel, 
fythylie, fidel, 
fidyllc, (soutli) vlthcle. 


For the descent of the guitar-fiddle, the first bowed ancestor 
of the violin, through many transitions from the cithara, see 
Dthara, Guitar and Guitar-Fiddle. 

In the minnesinger and troubadour fiddles, of which evidences 
abound during the 12th, 15th and 14th centuries, are to be 
observed the structural characteristics of the violin and its 
ancestors in the course of evolution. The principal of these arc 
first of all the .sliidlow sound-chest, composed of belly and back, 
almost flat, connected by ribs (also present in the cithara), 
with incurvations more or less pronounced, an arched bridge, 
a finger-board and strings (varying in numl)er), vibrated by means 


See C. B. H. de Cotissemalcer, Mtmoire sur Huebaid (Paris, 1841). 


of a bow. The central rose sound-holes of stringed instrument! 
whose strings are plucked by fingers or plectrum have giver 
place to smaller lateral .sound- 
holes placed on each side of 
the strings. It is in Germany 
where contemporary drawings 
of fiddles of the 15th and 14th 
centuries furnish an authorita¬ 
tive clue, and in France, that 
the development may best be 
followed. The German minne¬ 
singer fiddle with sloping 
shoulders was the prototype of 
the viol;, whereas the guit.-’r- 
fidcllc I roduced the vi .lin 
throur.’i the int^ri’icdiary of the 
Italian b iwed Lyra. 

The fiddle of the Carolingian 
epoch,—.such, for instance, as 



From Julius Ktlhlmann's Ginkichit dtf 
Bcfffninsii uuttnle. 

Minnesinger Fiddle. Gennanv, 
Tjth Century, from the Manesse 
MSS. 


that mentioned by Otfrid of Weissenburg - i;i I.is Harmony of the 
Gospels (r. 868), 

“ Sih thar ouch a] nmrit 
This organo fuarit 
Lira joh lidula,” &c .,— 


was in all probability still an instrument who.se strings were 
plucked by the fingers, a cithara in tr.ansition. (K. s.) 

FIDENAE, an ancient town of Latinm, situated about 5 m. 
N, of Rome on the Vi.a Pelaria, which ran between it and the 
Tiber. It was for some while the frontier of the Roman territory 
and was often in the hands of Veii. It apc>cars to htn'e fallen 
under the Roman sw,ay after the capture of this town, and is 
■spoken of by classical authors as a place almost deserted in their 
time. It seems, however, to have had some importance as a post 
station. The site of the arx of the anr.ieti! town is proliahlv to he 
.sought on the hill on which lies the Villa Spada, though no traces 
of early buildings or defences are to be seen : pre-Romnn tombs 
are to be found in the cliffs to the north. The later village lay at 
the fi.ot of the hill on the e.sstern edge of the high-road, 'and 
i;s curia, with a dedicatory inscription to M. Aurelius by the 
Senattes Pidenatittm, was excavated in i88g. Remains of other 
buildings may also be seen. 

See T. Ashliy in Papers 0/ the British School at Home, iii. 17. 

FIDUCIARY (J.at. fiducianus, one in wdiom trust, fiducia, is 
reposed), of or belonging to a position of trust, r.speciully of one 
who stands in a particular relationship of confidence to another. 
.Such relationships are, in law, those of parent and child, guardian 
and ward, trustee and cestui qrie trust, legal adviser and client, 
spiritual adviser, doctor and patient’, &c. In many of these the 
iawhas attached special obligations in the case of gifts made to the 
“ fiduciary,” on wdiom is laid the onus of proving that no " undue 
influence ’’ has been exercised. (See Contract ; Children, 
Law Relating to ; Infant ; Trust.) 

FIEF, a feudal estate in land, land held from a superior (see 
Feudalism). The word is the French form, which is represented 
in Medievid Latin as feudum or feodum, and in English as “ fee ” 
or “ feu ” (.see Fee). The .A.Fr. feofier, to invest with a fief or fee, 
has given the English law terms “feoffee” and “ feoffment ” {q.v.), 

FIELD, CYRUS WEST (1819-1892), American capitalist, 
projector of the first Atlantic cable, was born at Stuckbridge, 
Massachusetts, on the 30th of November 1819. He was a brother 
of David Dudley Field. At fifteen he liecame a clerk in the store 
of A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York, and stayed there three 
yeans; then worked for two years with his brother, Malthew 
Dickinson Field, in a paper-mill at Lee, Massachusetts; and in 
1840 went into the paper business for himself at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, but almost immediately became a partner in 
E. Root & Co., wholesale paper dealers in New York Citv, wh* 
failed in the following year. Field soon afterwards formef! wHh a 


r See the Manesse MSS. reproduced in part Isy F. H von der 
Hagen, HeldenUtder (Leipzig and Berlin, i8s.s) and Bildersaal. 
The fiddles are reproduced in J, Riihlmaun’s Geschichte der Bogen- 
instrumente (Brunswick, 1882), plates. 

® Se8 Schiller's Thesaurus antiq. Teut. vol. i. p. 379. 
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brother-in-law the firm of Cyrus W. Field & Co., and in 1853 liad 
accumulated $250,000, paid off the debts of the Root company 
und retired from active business, leaving his name and $100,000 
with the concern. In the same year he travelled with Frederick 
F.. Church, the artist, through South America. In 1854 he 
became interested, through his brother Matthew, a civil engineer, 
in the project of Frederick Newton Gisborne (1824-1892) for a 
telegraph across Newfoundland; and he was attracted by the 
idea of a trans-Atlantic telegraphic cable, as to which he con¬ 
sulted S. F. B. Morse and Matthew F. Maury’’, head of the National 
Observatory at Washington. With Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor 
(1806-1882), Marshall Owen Roberts (1814-1880) and Chandler 
White, he fonned the New York, Newfoundland & London 
Telegraph Company, which procured a more favourable charter 
than Gishome’s, and had a capital of $1,500,000. Having 
secured all the practicable landing rights on the American side 
of the ocean, he and John W. Brett, who was now his principal 
colleague, approached Sir Charles Bright (q.v.) in London, and in 
Decemlier 1856 the Atlantic Telegraph Company was organized 
by them in Great Britain, a government grant being secured of 
£14,000 annually for government messages, to be reduced to 
£10,000 annually when the cable should pay a 6% yearly 
dividend; similar grants were made by the United States 
government. Unsuccessful attempts to lay the cable were made 
in August 1857 and in June 1858, but the complete cable was 
laid between the 7th of July and the 5th of Augu,st 1858 ; for a 
time messages were transmitted, but in October the cable became 
tiseless, owing to the failure of its electrical insulation. Field, 
how'ever, did not abandon the enterprise, and finally in July 
186C, after a futile attempt in the previous year, a cable was 
laid and brought successfully into use. From the Congress of the 
United .States he received a gold medal and a vote of thanks,and he 
received many other honours both at home and abroad. In i877he 
bought a controlling interest in the New York IClevated Railroad 
Company, controlling the Third and Ninth Avenue lines, of 
which he was president in 1R77-1880. He worked with Jay 
tiuuld for the completion of the Wnhash line, and at the time of 
his greatest stock activity bought The New York Evening Express 
and The Mail and combined them as The Mail and Express, 
which he controlled for six years. In 1879 Field suffered 
financially by Samuel J. Tilden’s heavy sales (during Field’s 
absence in Europe) of “ Elevated ” stock, which forced the price 
down from 200 to r64 ; but Field lost much more in the great 
“Manhattan squeeze” of the 24th of June 1887, when Jay 
Gould and Russell Sage, who had been supposed to be his 
backers in an attempt to bring the Elevated stock to 200, 
forsook him, and the price fell from 156! to rr4 in half an hour. 
Field died in New York on the 12th of July r892. 

See the biography by his daugliter, Isabella (Field) Judson, Cyrus 
W. Pield, His Life and H'orA (New York, 189(1) ; H. M. Field, History 
of the Atlantic Telegraph (New York, i8()b) ; and Charles Bright, 
The Story of the Atlantia Cable (New Y’ork, 1903). 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY (1805-1894), American lawyer and 
law reformer, was bom in Haddam, Connecticut, on the 13th 
of February 1805. He was the oldest of the four sons of the 
Rev. David Dudley Field (1781-1867), a well-known American 
clergyman and author. He graduated at Williams College in 
1825, and settled in New York City, where he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1828, and rapidly won a high po.sition in 
his profe.s3ion. Becoming convinced that the common law in 
America, and particularly in New York state, needed radical 
changes in respect to the unification and simplification of its 
proc^ure, he visited Europe in 1836 and thoroughly investigated 
the courts, procedure and codes of England, France and other 
countries, and then aptplied him.self to the task of bringing about 
in the United States a codification of the common law procedure. 
For more than forty years every moment that he could spare from 
his extensive practice was devoted to this end. He entered upon 
his great work by a systematic publication of pamphlets and 
articles in journals and magazines in behalf of his reform, but 
for some years he met with a discouraging lack of interest. He 
appeared personally before successive legislative committees, and 
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in 1846 published a pamphlet, “ The Reorganization of the 
Judiciary,” which had its influence in persuading the New York 
State Constitutional Convention of that year to report in favour of 
a codification of the laws. Finally in 1847 he was appointedas the 
head of a state commission to revise the practice and procedure. 
The first part of the commission’s work, consisting of a code of 
civil procedure, was reported and enacted in 1848, and by the ist 
of January 1850 the complete code of civil and criminal procedure 
was completed, and was subsequently enacted by the legislature. 
The basis of the new system, which was almost entirely lueld’s 
work, was the abolition of the existing distinction in forms of pro¬ 
cedure between suits in law and equity requiring separate actions, 
and their unification and simplification in a singleaction. Eventu¬ 
ally the civil code with some changes was adopted in twenty-four 
states, and the criminal code in eighteen, and the whole formed 
a basis of the reform in procedure in England and several of her 
colonies. In 1857 Field became chairman of a state commission 
for the reduetion into a written and systematic code of the 
whole body of law of the state, excepting those portions already 
reported upon by the Commissioners of Practice and Pleadings. 
In this work he personally jirepared almost the whole of the 
political and civil codes. The codification, which was completed 
in February 1865, was atiopted only in small part by the state, 
but it has served us a model after which most of the law codes of 
the United States have been constructed. In 1866 he proposed 
to the British National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science a revision and codification of the laws of all nations. For 
an international commission of lawyers ho prepared Draft Out¬ 
lines of an Iniernalional Code (1872), the submission of which 
resulted in the organization of the international Association fur 
the Reform and Codification of the I^iws of Nations, of which he 
became president. In politics Field was originally an anti-slavery 
Democrat, and he supported Van Biiren in the Free .Soil campaign 
of 1848. Hegave his support to the Republican party in 185O and 
to the Lincoln administration throughout the Civil War. After 
3876, however, he returned to the Democratic party, and from 
January to March 1877 served out in Congress tlie unexpired term 
of Smith Ely, elected mayor of New York City. During his 
brief Congressional career he delivered six speeches, all of which 
attracted attention, introduced a bill in regard to the presidential 
succession, and appeared Irefore the Electoral Commission in 
Tilden’s interest. He died in New York City on the 13th of 
April 1894. 

Part of his numerous pamphlets and addresses were collected in 
his Speeches, Arguments and Miscellaneous Papers (3 vols., 1884- 
1890). See also the Life of David Dudley Field (New York, 1898), 
by Rev. Henry Martyn Field. 

FIELD, EUGENE (1850-1895), American poet, was bom at 
St Louis, Missouri, on the zntf of September 1850. He spent 
his boyhood in Vermont and Massachusetts; studied for short 
periods at Williams and Knox Colleges and the University of 
Missouri, but without taking a degree; and worked as a jour¬ 
nalist on various papers, finally becoming connected with the 
Chicago News. A Little Book of Profitable Tales appeared in 
Chicago in i88g and in New York the next year; but Field’s 
place in later American literature chiefly depends upon his poems 
of Christmas-time and childhood (of which “ Little Boy Blue ” 
and “ A Dutch Lullaby ” are most widely known), liecause of 
their union of obvious sentiment with fluent lyrical form. His 
principal collections of poems are; A Little Book of Western 
Verse (1889); ^ Second Book of Verse (1892); With Trumpet 
and Drum (1892); and Love Songs of Childhood (1894). Field 
died at Chicago on the 4th of November 1895. 

His works were collected in ten volumes (1896), at New York. 
His prose Love-affairs of a Bibliomaniac (189O) contains a Memoir 
by his brother Roswell Martin Field (b. 1851). See also Alason 
Thompson, Eugene Field: a study in heredity and eoniradietions 
(2 vols., New York, 1901). 

FIELD, FREDERICK (1801-1885), English divine and biblical 
scholar, was bom in Ikindon and educated at Christ’s hospital 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
in 1824. He took orders in 1828, and began a close study of 
patristic theology. Eventually he published on emended and 
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atihotated text of Chiysoitom't HotnUiae in Maiihatum (Cam* 
bridge, 1839)^ and eome years later h#'contributed to Pusey’s 
Bttiioiheca Patrum (Oxford, j838-j87o),ia similarly treated text 
of ChrysoHtom’e bomilies on Paul's • epistles. The echokrehip 
displayed in both' Of these critical editions is of a very high order. 
In 1839 ha hnd accepted the living of Groat Saxbam, in Suffolk, 
and in he was presented by his college to the rectory of 
Reepham in Norfolk. He resigned in 1863, and settled at 
Norwich, in order to devote his whole time to study. Twelve 
years later he completed the Origenis Hexopltmm quae iuptrtuni 
(Oxford, 1867-1875), now well known as Field’s Hexapla, a text 
reconstructed from the extant fragments of Origen's work of 
that name, togethra* with materials drawn from the Syrchhexaplar 
version and the Septuagint of Holmes and Parsons (Oxford, 
1798-1817). Field was appointed a member of the Old Testa¬ 
ment revision company in 1870. 

nBU, 'HENRY HARTYiN (1811-1907), American author 
and clergyman, brother of Cyrus Field, was born at StocVbridge, 
Massachusetts, on the 3rd of April i8ii; he graduated at 
Williams College in 1838, and was pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in St Louis, Missouri, from 1841 to 1847, and of a Con¬ 
gregational church in West Springfield, Massachusetts, from 
1850 to 1854. The interval between his two pastorates he spent 
in Europe. Prom 1854 to 1898 he was editor and for many years 
he was also sole proprietor of The Evangelist, a New York 
periodical devoted 'to the lntere.sts of the Presbyterian church. 
He spent the last years of his life in retirement at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., where he died on the a6th of January 1907. 
He was the author of a series of books of travel, which achieved 
unusual popularity. His two volumes descriptive of a trip 
round the world in 1875-1876, entitled Front 'the jMkes cf Kil- 
larttey to the Golden Hem (1876) and From Egypt to Japan (1677), 
are almost classic in their way, and have passed through more 
than twenty editions. Among his other publications are The 
Irish Confederates and the Rebellion of ipgS (1850), The 
•History of the Atlimiie Telegraph (1866), Faith or Agnosticism 1 
ike FieU-lngersoll Discitssion (1888), Old Spain and Neto Spain 
(1888)^ and lAfe of David Dudley Field (1898). 

He M not to be confused with another Henry Martvn Field, 
the gynaecologist, who was born in 1837 at Drighton, Mass., and 
graduated at Harvard in 1859 and at the College of Physicians 
«nd Surgeons in New York City in 1861; ho was professor of 
Materia Medica and therapeutirs at Dartmouth from 1S71 to 
1887 and of therapeutics kom 1887 to >893. 

FIELD, iOHN ('lySs-LSs?). English musical composer and 
pianist, was bom at Dublin in 1782. He came of a musical 
farnily, his father being a violinist, and his grandfather the 
prganist in one of the churches of Dublin. From the latter the 
boy received his first musical education. When a few years 
later the family settled in Lopdon, Field became the favourite 
pppil of t|ie celebrated Oementi, whom he accompanied to 
Paris, apd later, in 1802, on his great concert tour through France, 
Germany and Russia. Under the auspices of his master Field 
appeared in public in most of the ^eat European capitals, 
especially in St Petersburg, and in that city he remained when 
■Qementi tefurned to England, During Jib sta^ with the gtitat 
.pianist Field had to suffer many privations owing to Cleipenti’s 
tuj but unexampled parsintony ; put when the latter left Russia 
bis splendid connexion amongst the highest circles of the capital 
became Field’s inheritance. His ntarriage wifh a Frendh lady 
pf the name of Charpentier was anything but happy, and had 
soon to be dissolved. Field made freijuent concert tours to the 
ehipf cities of R;USsia, and in 1820 settled permanently in Moscow, 
ip ,7831 be egme to Fogiiitifi for a short 'titne, and for the next 
Ipw years led a migjatpty life in France, Germany apd Italy, 
eKoiitmg ,the admiradoa of amateurs wherever he appeared in 
public. In Naples he fell seriously ill, and lay several months jn 
tise hospital, till a Russian family discovm^d hHS and brought 
him back -to Moscow. There he dingesad for sevend years till 
his death «n the nth of January 0837. Field’s training and the 
cagtnf his genius were not of ahind to .enable him to exoel in 
ike Dargsr -forms of instnipaeata^ juuiis, jmd !!)» uwEen itanfifiQti 
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I for the pianoforte are now forgotten. Neither do his. quartets 
for strings and pianoforte hold their own the side :of those 
of the great masters. But his “nocturnes,” a form.of music 
highly developed if not actnaliy created by him, remain all but 
unrivalled for their tenderness and dreaminess of conception, 
combined with a continuous Sow of beautiful melody. They 
were indeed Chopin’s models. Field’.s execution on the pianoforte 
was nearly allied to the nature of his compositions, beauty and 
poetical .charm of touch being one of the Chief characteristics 
of his style. Moscheles, who heard Field in 1831, speaks of .his 
“ enchanting legato, his tenderness and elegance and his beautiful 
touch.” 

FIELD, MARSHALL (1835-1906), American merchant, was 
bom at Conway, Massachusetts, on the 18th of August 1835. 
Reared on a farm, he obtained a common school and academy 
education, and at the age of seventeen became a clerk in a diy 
goods store at Pittsfield, Mass. In 1856 he removed to Chicago, 
where he became a clerk in the large mercantile establishment 
of Cooley, Wadsworth & Company. In i860 the firm was re- 
'organized as Cooley, Farwell & Company, and he was admitted 
to a junior partnership. In 1865, with Potter Palmer (1816- 
1902) and Levi Z. Leiter (1834-1904), he organized tlie firm of 
Field, Palmer & Leiter, which subsequently became Field, 
Leiter & Company, and in i88i on the retirament of Leiter 
became Marshall Field & Company. Under Field’s management 
the annual business of the firm increased from $12,000,000 in 
1871 to more than $40,000,000 in 1895, when it ranked as one of 
the two or three largest mercantile establishments in the world. 
He died in New York city on the i6th of January 1906. He had 
married, for the second time, in the previous year. Field’s 
public benefactions were numerous ; notable among them being 
his gift of land valued at $300,000 and of $100,000 in cash to the 
University of Chicago, an endowment fund of $1,000,000 to 
support the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago, and a bequest 
of $8,000,000 to this museum. 

FIELD, NATHAN (1587-1633), English dramatist and actor, 
was baptized on the 17th of October 1587. His father, the 
rector of Cripplegate, was a Puritan divine, author of a Godly 
Exhortation directed against play-acting, and his brother 
Theophilus became bishop of Hereford. Nat. Field early 
became one of the children of Queen Elizabeth’s chapel, and in 
that capacity ho played leading parts in Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's 
Revels (in 1600), in the Poetaster (in i6ai), and in Epicoene (in 
1608), and the title rfile in Chapman’s Hussy d’Ambois (in i6o6). 
Ben Jonson was his dramatic model, and may have helped his 
career. The two plays of which he was author were probably 
both written before ,1611. They are boisterous, but well-con- 
strueted comedies of contemporary London life; tlie earlier 
one, A Woman is a Weathercock (printed 1612), dealing with the 
inconstancy of woman, while the second. Amends for Ladies 
(printed 1618), was written with the intention, as the title 
indicates, of retracting the charge. From Henslowe’s papers* 
it appears that Field oollaborated with Robert Dabomt and 
with Philip Massinger, one letter from all tliree authors being a 
joint appeal for mcaiey to free them from prison. In 1614 
Field received £10 for playing before liie king in Bartholomew 
Fair, a play in which Jonson recortb hii reputation as an actor 
in the words “ which is your Burhadge now ? . . . Your -best 
actor, your Field f ” He joined the King’s Flayers some time 
before 1619, and his nnme.comes seventeenth on the .list prefixed 
to the Shakespeare folio of >623 of the “'principal actors in all 
these plays.” He retired from the stage before 1615, ^*6d 

on Hie Both of February 1633. Field was .part author with 
Massinger in the Fatal 'Dowry (printed i6j»). and he prefixed 
commendatory verses to Fletcher’s Faithful.Shepherdess. 

His two plays were reprinted in J.P. Collier's Fke Oid PUtys (J 8 J 3 ), 
fa Haalltt’s edition of Daisley's Old Playe, and in Nero and other 
Plays fMeHpaW serfoa, *888), with an fatroductioa by Mr A. W. 
Verity. 

FEBLD, STBPIOaf JOHNSON (i8r6-iao9), Amerioan jurist, 
was* bom at Haddam, Connecticut, on the 4tb of November 
i&rfi. He was the Ivothsr of Bastici Dudley Field, Uyrus W. 
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brother-in-law the firm of Cyrus W. Field & Co., and in 1853 liad 
accumulated $250,000, paid off the debts of the Root company 
und retired from active business, leaving his name and $100,000 
with the concern. In the same year he travelled with Frederick 
F.. Church, the artist, through South America. In 1854 he 
became interested, through his brother Matthew, a civil engineer, 
in the project of Frederick Newton Gisborne (1824-1892) for a 
telegraph across Newfoundland; and he was attracted by the 
idea of a trans-Atlantic telegraphic cable, as to which he con¬ 
sulted S. F. B. Morse and Matthew F. Maury’’, head of the National 
Observatory at Washington. With Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor 
(1806-1882), Marshall Owen Roberts (1814-1880) and Chandler 
White, he fonned the New York, Newfoundland & London 
Telegraph Company, which procured a more favourable charter 
than Gishome’s, and had a capital of $1,500,000. Having 
secured all the practicable landing rights on the American side 
of the ocean, he and John W. Brett, who was now his principal 
colleague, approached Sir Charles Bright (q.v.) in London, and in 
Decemlier 1856 the Atlantic Telegraph Company was organized 
by them in Great Britain, a government grant being secured of 
£14,000 annually for government messages, to be reduced to 
£10,000 annually when the cable should pay a 6% yearly 
dividend; similar grants were made by the United States 
government. Unsuccessful attempts to lay the cable were made 
in August 1857 and in June 1858, but the complete cable was 
laid between the 7th of July and the 5th of Augu,st 1858 ; for a 
time messages were transmitted, but in October the cable became 
tiseless, owing to the failure of its electrical insulation. Field, 
how'ever, did not abandon the enterprise, and finally in July 
186C, after a futile attempt in the previous year, a cable was 
laid and brought successfully into use. From the Congress of the 
United .States he received a gold medal and a vote of thanks,and he 
received many other honours both at home and abroad. In i877he 
bought a controlling interest in the New York IClevated Railroad 
Company, controlling the Third and Ninth Avenue lines, of 
which he was president in 1R77-1880. He worked with Jay 
tiuuld for the completion of the Wnhash line, and at the time of 
his greatest stock activity bought The New York Evening Express 
and The Mail and combined them as The Mail and Express, 
which he controlled for six years. In 1879 Field suffered 
financially by Samuel J. Tilden’s heavy sales (during Field’s 
absence in Europe) of “ Elevated ” stock, which forced the price 
down from 200 to r64 ; but Field lost much more in the great 
“Manhattan squeeze” of the 24th of June 1887, when Jay 
Gould and Russell Sage, who had been supposed to be his 
backers in an attempt to bring the Elevated stock to 200, 
forsook him, and the price fell from 156! to rr4 in half an hour. 
Field died in New York on the 12th of July r892. 

See the biography by his daugliter, Isabella (Field) Judson, Cyrus 
W. Pield, His Life and H'orA (New York, 189(1) ; H. M. Field, History 
of the Atlantic Telegraph (New York, i8()b) ; and Charles Bright, 
The Story of the Atlantia Cable (New Y’ork, 1903). 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY (1805-1894), American lawyer and 
law reformer, was bom in Haddam, Connecticut, on the 13th 
of February 1805. He was the oldest of the four sons of the 
Rev. David Dudley Field (1781-1867), a well-known American 
clergyman and author. He graduated at Williams College in 
1825, and settled in New York City, where he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1828, and rapidly won a high po.sition in 
his profe.s3ion. Becoming convinced that the common law in 
America, and particularly in New York state, needed radical 
changes in respect to the unification and simplification of its 
proc^ure, he visited Europe in 1836 and thoroughly investigated 
the courts, procedure and codes of England, France and other 
countries, and then aptplied him.self to the task of bringing about 
in the United States a codification of the common law procedure. 
For more than forty years every moment that he could spare from 
his extensive practice was devoted to this end. He entered upon 
his great work by a systematic publication of pamphlets and 
articles in journals and magazines in behalf of his reform, but 
for some years he met with a discouraging lack of interest. He 
appeared personally before successive legislative committees, and 
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in 1846 published a pamphlet, “ The Reorganization of the 
Judiciary,” which had its influence in persuading the New York 
State Constitutional Convention of that year to report in favour of 
a codification of the laws. Finally in 1847 he was appointedas the 
head of a state commission to revise the practice and procedure. 
The first part of the commission’s work, consisting of a code of 
civil procedure, was reported and enacted in 1848, and by the ist 
of January 1850 the complete code of civil and criminal procedure 
was completed, and was subsequently enacted by the legislature. 
The basis of the new system, which was almost entirely lueld’s 
work, was the abolition of the existing distinction in forms of pro¬ 
cedure between suits in law and equity requiring separate actions, 
and their unification and simplification in a singleaction. Eventu¬ 
ally the civil code with some changes was adopted in twenty-four 
states, and the criminal code in eighteen, and the whole formed 
a basis of the reform in procedure in England and several of her 
colonies. In 1857 Field became chairman of a state commission 
for the reduetion into a written and systematic code of the 
whole body of law of the state, excepting those portions already 
reported upon by the Commissioners of Practice and Pleadings. 
In this work he personally jirepared almost the whole of the 
political and civil codes. The codification, which was completed 
in February 1865, was atiopted only in small part by the state, 
but it has served us a model after which most of the law codes of 
the United States have been constructed. In 1866 he proposed 
to the British National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science a revision and codification of the laws of all nations. For 
an international commission of lawyers ho prepared Draft Out¬ 
lines of an Iniernalional Code (1872), the submission of which 
resulted in the organization of the international Association fur 
the Reform and Codification of the I^iws of Nations, of which he 
became president. In politics Field was originally an anti-slavery 
Democrat, and he supported Van Biiren in the Free .Soil campaign 
of 1848. Hegave his support to the Republican party in 185O and 
to the Lincoln administration throughout the Civil War. After 
3876, however, he returned to the Democratic party, and from 
January to March 1877 served out in Congress tlie unexpired term 
of Smith Ely, elected mayor of New York City. During his 
brief Congressional career he delivered six speeches, all of which 
attracted attention, introduced a bill in regard to the presidential 
succession, and appeared Irefore the Electoral Commission in 
Tilden’s interest. He died in New York City on the 13th of 
April 1894. 

Part of his numerous pamphlets and addresses were collected in 
his Speeches, Arguments and Miscellaneous Papers (3 vols., 1884- 
1890). See also the Life of David Dudley Field (New York, 1898), 
by Rev. Henry Martyn Field. 

FIELD, EUGENE (1850-1895), American poet, was bom at 
St Louis, Missouri, on the zntf of September 1850. He spent 
his boyhood in Vermont and Massachusetts; studied for short 
periods at Williams and Knox Colleges and the University of 
Missouri, but without taking a degree; and worked as a jour¬ 
nalist on various papers, finally becoming connected with the 
Chicago News. A Little Book of Profitable Tales appeared in 
Chicago in i88g and in New York the next year; but Field’s 
place in later American literature chiefly depends upon his poems 
of Christmas-time and childhood (of which “ Little Boy Blue ” 
and “ A Dutch Lullaby ” are most widely known), liecause of 
their union of obvious sentiment with fluent lyrical form. His 
principal collections of poems are; A Little Book of Western 
Verse (1889); ^ Second Book of Verse (1892); With Trumpet 
and Drum (1892); and Love Songs of Childhood (1894). Field 
died at Chicago on the 4th of November 1895. 

His works were collected in ten volumes (1896), at New York. 
His prose Love-affairs of a Bibliomaniac (189O) contains a Memoir 
by his brother Roswell Martin Field (b. 1851). See also Alason 
Thompson, Eugene Field: a study in heredity and eoniradietions 
(2 vols., New York, 1901). 

FIELD, FREDERICK (1801-1885), English divine and biblical 
scholar, was bom in Ikindon and educated at Christ’s hospital 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
in 1824. He took orders in 1828, and began a close study of 
patristic theology. Eventually he published on emended and 
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that one of the two lenses of the “ eye-piece ” which is next to the 
object-glass ; the other is called the “ eye-glass.” 

FIELDFARE (O.E. /eoio-Zor-fallow-farer), a large species of 
thrush, the Turdus pilaris of Linnaeus—well known as a regular 
and common autumnal visitor throughout the British Islands and 
a great part of Europe, besides western Asia, and even reaching 
northernAfrica. It is the Vtldjakkn a-nd Veld-lyster ( I the Dutch, 
the Wachkalderdrossfl and Kramtsvngfl of Germans, the Litorne of 
the French, and the Cesena of Italians. This bird is of all 
thrushes the most gregarious in habit, not only migrating in large 
bands and keeping in nocks during the winter, but even commonly 
breeding in society—soo nests or more having been seen within a 
very small space. The birch-forests of Norway, Sweden and 
Russia are its chief resorts in summer, but it is known also to 
breed sparingly in some districts of Germany. Though its nest 
has been many times reported to have been found in Scotland, 
there is perhaps no record of such an incident that is not open to 
doubt; and unquestionably the missel-thrush (T. visrivnrus) has 
been often mistaken for the fieldfare by indifferent observers. 
The head, neck, upper part of the back and the rump are grey : 
the wings, wing-rwerts and middle of the back are rich hazel- 
brown ; the throat is uchraceous; and the breast reddish-brown— 
both Ireing streaked nr spotted with black, while the Mly and 
lower wing-coverts are white, and the legs and toes very dark- 
brown. The nest and eggs resemble those of the blackbird 
(T. merula), but the former is usually built high up in a tree. 
The fieldfare’s call-note is harsh and loud, sounding like fehat- 
fehat : its .song is low, twittering and poor. It usually arrives in 
Britain about the. middle or end of October, hut sometimes earlier, 
and often remains till the middle of May before departing for its 
northern breeding-places. In hard weather it throngs to the 
berry-bearing bushes which then afford it sustenance, hut in open 
winters the flock.s spread over the fields in search of animal food- 
worms, slugs and the larvae of insects. In very severe seasons it 
will altogether leave the country, and then return for a shorter 
or longer time as spring approaches. "From William n 1 Pal erne 
(translated from the French c.z^so) to the writers of our own day 
the fieldfare has occasionally been noticed by British poets with 
varying propriety. Thus Chaucer’s association of its name with 
frost is as happy as true, while Scott was more than unlucky in his 
well-known reference to its “ lowly nest ” in the Highlands. 

Structurally very like the fieldfare, but differing greatly in 
many other respects, is the bird known in North America as the 
“ robin ’’—its ruddy breast and familiar habits reminding the 
early British settlers in the New World of the household favourite 
of their former homes. This bird, the Turdus migraltjrius of 
Linnaeus, has a wide geographical range, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Greenland to Guatemala, and, 
except at its extreme limits, is almost everywhere a very abundant 
species. As its scientific name imports, it is essentially a migrant, 
and gathers in flocks to pass the winter in the south, thoi^h a few 
remain in New England throughout the year. Yct"'its social 
in.stincts point rather in the direction of man than of its own'kind, 
and it is not known to breed in companies, while it affects the 
homesteads, villages and even the parks and gardens of the large 
cities, where its fine song, its attractive plumage, and its great 
services as a destroyer of noxious insects, combine to make it 
justly popular. (A. N.^ 

FIELDING, ANTHONY VANDYKE COPLEY (1787-1R55), 
commonly called Copley Fielding, Engli.sh landscape painter (son 
of a portrait painter), became at an early age a pupil of John 
Varley. He took to water-colour painting, and to this he con¬ 
fined himself almost exclusively. In 1810 he became an associate 
exhibitor in the Water-colour Society, in 181^^ a full member, and 
in 1831 president of that body. He also engaged largely in 
teaching the art, and made ample profits. His death took place at 
Worthing in March 1855. Copley Fielding was a painter of much 
elegance, taste and accomplishment, and has always been highly 
popular with purchasers, without reaching very high in originality 
of purpose or of style he painted in vast number all sorts of 
views (occasionally in oil-colour) including marine subjects in 
large proportion. Specimens of Ids work are to be seen in the 


water-colour gallery of the Victoria and Albert Museum, of dates 
ranging from 1829 to 1850. Among the engraved specimens of 
his art is the Annual of British Landscape Scenery, published 
in 1R39. (W. M. R.) 

FIELDING, HENRY (1707-1734), English novelist and play¬ 
wright, was born at Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, Somerset, 
on the 22nd of April 1707. His father was Lieutenant Edmund 
Fielding, third son of John Fielding, who was canon of Salisbury 
and fifth son of the earl of De.smond. The carl of Desmond 
belonged to the younger branch of the Denbigh family, who, 
until lately, were supposed to be connected with the Habsburgs. 
To this claim, now discredited by the researches of Mr J. Horace 
Round {Studies in Peerage, igoi, pp. 216-249), is to be attributed 
the famous passage in Gibbon’s Autobiography which predicts for 
Tom Jones — “ that exquisite picture of human manners ”— 
a diuturnity exceeding that of the house of .Austria. Henry 
Fielding’s mother was Sarah Gould, daughter of Sir Henry 
Gould, a judge of the king’s bench. It is probable that tlie 
marriage was not approved by her f.athcr, since, though she 
remained at Sharpham I’ark *or some time after that event, 
his will provided that her husband should have nothing to do 
with a legacy of £3000 left her in 1710. About this date the 
Fieldings moved to East Stour in Dorset. Two girls, Catherine 
and Ursula, had apparently been born at Sharpham I’ark ; 
and three more, together with a son, Edmund, followed at East 
Stour. Sarah, the third of the daughters, born Novembet 
1710, and afterwards the author of Uavid Simple and other 
works, .sundved her brother. 

Fielding’s education up to his mother’s death, which took 
place in April 1718 at East Stour, .seems to have been entrusted 
to a neighbouring clergyman, Mr Olis’er of Motcombe, in whom 
tradition traces tlie uncouth lineaments of “ Parson Trullil>er ” 
in Joseph Andrews. But he must have contrived, nevcrthclc.ss, 
to prepare his pupil for Eton, to which place Fielding went about 
this date, probably as an oppidan. Little is known of his school¬ 
days. There is no record of his name in the college lists ; but, 
if we may believe his first biographer, Arthur Murphy, by no 
means an unimpeachable authority, he left “ uncommonly 
versed in the Greek authors, and an early master of the Latin 
classics,”—a statement which should perhaps be qualified by 
his own words to Sir Robert Walpole in 1730 

" Tuscan and French are in my head ; 

Latin I write, and Greek —I read.” 

But he certainly made friends among his class-fellows—some of 
whom continued friends for life. Winnington and Hanbury- 
Williams were among these. The chief, however, and the most 
faithful, was George, afterwards Sir George, and later Baron 
Lyttelton of Frankley. 

. When Fielding left Eton is unknown. But in November 1723 
we hear of him definitely in what seems like a characteristic 
escapade. He was staying at Lyme ^in company with a trusty 
retainer, ready to “ beat, maim or kill ” in his young master’s 
behalf), and apparently bent on carrying off, if necessary by force, 
a local heiress. Miss Sarah Andrew, whose fluttered guardians 
promptly hurried her away, and manded her to some one else 
{Athenaeum, 2nd June 1883). Her baffled admirer consoled 
himself by translating part of Juvenal’s sixth satire into verse 
as “ all the Revenge taken by an injured Lover.” After this 
he must have lived the usual life of a young man about town, 
and probably at this date improved the acquaintance of his 
second cousin, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, to whom he in¬ 
scribed his first comedy. Love in Several Masques, produced at 
Drury Lane in February 1728. The moment was not particularly 
favourable, since it succeeded Cibber’s Provok’d Husband, and 
was contemporary with Gay’s popular Beggar’s Opera. Almost 
immediately afterwards (March i6th) Fielding entered himnelf 
as “ Stud. Lit.” at Leiden University. He was still there in 
February 1729. But he had apparently left before the annual 
registration of February 1730, when bis name is absent from 
the bonks {Macmillan's Magazine, April 1907); and in January 
17J50 he brought out a second comedy at the newly-opened 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields. Like its predecessor, the Temple 
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Btau was an essay in the vein of Congreve and Wycherley, 
though, in a measure, an advance on Love in Several Masques. 

With the Temple Beau Fielding’s dramatic career definitely 
begins. His father had married again ; and his Leiden career 
had been interrupted for lack of funds. Nominally, he was 
entitled to an allowance of £200 a year; but this (he was 
accustomed to say) “ any body might pay that would.” Young, 
handsome, ardent and fond of pleasure, he began that career as 
a hand-to-mouth playwright around which so much legend has 
gathered—and gathers. Having—in his own words—no choice 
but to Ise a hackney coachman or a hackney writer, he chose the 
pen; and his inclinations, as well as his opportunities, led him 
to the stage. P'rom 1730 to 1736 he rapidly brought out a large 
number of pieces, most of which had merit enough to secure their 
being acted, but not sufficient to earn a lasting reputation for 
their author. His chief successes, from a critical point of view, 
the Author's Farce (1730) and Tom Thumb (1730, 1731), were 
burlesques ; and he also was fortunate in two translations from 
Moliire, the Mock Doctor (1732) and the Miser (1733). Of the 
rest (with one or two exceptions, to be mentioned presently) 
the names need only be recorded. They are The Coffee-House 
Politician, a comedy (1730); The Letter Writers, a farce (1731); 
The Grub-Street Opera, a burlesque (1731); The Lottery, a farce 
(1732); The Modern Husband, a comedy (1732); The Covent 
Garden Trar,cdy, a burlesque (1732); The Old Debauchees, a 
comedy (1732); Deborah ; or, a Wife for you all, an after-piece 
(1733); The Intriguing Chambermaid (from Regnard), a two-act 
comedy (1734): and Don Quixote in England, a comedy, which 
had been partly sketched at Leiden. 

Don Quixote was produced in 1734, and the list of plays may 
be here interrupted by an event of which the date has only 
recently been ascertained, namely, Fielding’s first marriage. 
This took place, on the 28th of November 1734 at St Mary, 
fharlcombc, near Hath (Macmillan’s Magazine, April 1907), 
the lady lieing a .Sidisbury beauty. Miss Charlotte Cradock, of 
whom he had been an admirer, if not a suitor, as far back as 
1730. This is a fact which should be taken into consideration 
in estimating the exact Hohemianism of his London life, for 
there is no doubt that he was devotedly attached to her. After 
a fresh farce entitled An Old Man taught Wisdom, and the com¬ 
parative failure of a new comedy, The Universal Gallan!, both 
produced early in 1735, he seems for a time to have retired with 
his bride, who came into £t 500, to his old home at East Stour. 
Around this rural seclusion fiction has freely accreted. Pie is 
supposed to have lived for three years on the footing of a typical 
iSth-ccntury country gentleman; to have kept a pack of 
hounds; to have put his servants into impo.ssible yellow liveries; 
and generally, by profuse hospitality and reckless expenditure, 
to have made rapid duck and drake of Mrs Fielding’s modest 
legacy. Something of this is demonstrably false; much, 
grossly exaggerated. In any case, he was in l^ndon as late as 
February 1735 (the date of the "Preface” to The Unwersal 
Gallant) ; and early in March 1736 he was back again managing 
the Haymarket theatre with a so-called “ Great Mogul’s Company 
of English Comedians.” 

Upon this new enterprise fortune, at the outset, seemed to 
smile. The first piece (produced on the 5th of March) was 
Pasquin, a Dramatick Satire on the Times (a piece akin in its 
plan to Buckingham's Rehearsal), which contained, in addition 
to much admirable burlesque, a good deal of very direct criticism 
of the shameless political corruption of the Walpole era. Its 
success was unmistakable ; and when, after bringing out the 
remarkable Fatal Curiosity of George Lillo, its author followed 
up Pasquin by the Historical Register for the Year 1736, of which 
the effrontery was even more daring than that of its predecessor, 
the mi istry liegan to bethink themselves that matters were 
going too far. How they actually effected their object is obscure ; 
but grounds were speedily concocted for the Licensing Act of 
1737, which restricted the number of theatres, rendered the lord 
chamberlain’s licence i n indispensable preliminary to stage 
representation, and—in a word—effectually put an end to 
Fielding’s career as a dramatist. 
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Whether, had that career been prolonged to its maturity, 
the result would have enriched the theatrical repertoire with 
a new species of burlesque, or reinforced it with fresh variations 
on the “ wit-traps ” of Wycherley and Congreve, is one of those 
inquiries that are more academic than profitable. What may 
be affirmed is, that Fielding’s plays, as we have them, exhibit 
abundant invention and ingenuity ; that they are full of humour 
and high spirits; that, though they may have been hastily 
WTitten, they were by no means thoughtlessly constructed; 
and that, in composing them, their author attentively considered 
either managerial hints, or the conditions of the market. Against 
this, one must set the fact that they are often immodest; and 
that, whatever their intrinsic merit, they have failed to rival 
in permanent popularity the work of inferior men. Fielding’s 
own conclusion was, “ that he left off writing for the stage, when 
he ought to have begun ”—which can only mean that he himself 
regarded his plays as the outcome of imitation rather than 
experience. They probably taught him how to construct Tom 
Jones : but whether he could ever have written a comedy at 
the level of that novel, can only be established by a comparison 
which it i.s impossible to make, namely, a comparison with 
Tom Jones of a comedy written at the same age, and in similar 
circumstances. 

Tumble-Daunt Dick; or. Phaeton in the Suds, Eurydice and 
Etirydiee hissed are the names of three occasional pieces which 
belong to the last months of Fielding's career as a Haymarket 
manager. By this date he was thirty, with a wife and daughter. 
As a means of support, he reverted to the profession of his 
maternal grandfather; and, in November 1737, he entered the 
Middle Temple, being described in the books of the society as 
“ of East Stour in Dorset.” That he set himself strenuously to 
master his new profession, is admitted; though it is unlikely 
that he had entirely discarded the irregular habits which had 
grown upon him in his irresponsible bachelorhood. He also 
did a good deal of literary work, the best known of which is 
contained in the Champion, a “ News-Journal'’ of the Spectator 
type undertaken with James Ralph, whose poem of “ Night ” 
is made notorious in the Dunciod. That the Champion was not 
without merit is undoubted; but the e.ssay-type was for the 
moment out-worn, and neither F'ielding nor his coadjutor could 
lend it fresh vitality. Fielding contributed papers from the 
15th of November 1739 to the 19th of June 1740. On the 20th 
of June he was called to the her, and occupied chambers in 
Pump Court. It is further related that, in the diligent pursuit 
of his calling, he travelled the Western Circuit, and attended 
the Wiltshire sessions. 

Although, with the Champion, he profes.sed, for the time, 
to have relinquished periodical literature, he still wrote at 
intervals, a fact which, taken in connexion with his past reputa¬ 
tion as an effective satirist, probably led to his being “ unjustly 
censured ” for much that he never produced. But he certainly 
wrote a poem “ Of True Greatness ” (1741); a first book of a 
burlesque epic, the Vernoniad, prompted by Vernon’s expedition 
of 1739 ; a vision called the Opposition, and, perhaps, a political 
sermon entitled the Crisis (1741). Another piece, now known 
to have been attributed to him by his contemporaries (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Rept. it, App. Pt. ix., p. 204), is the pamphlet 
entitled An Apology for the Life of Mrs Shamela Andrews, a clever 
but coarse atbick upon the prurient side of Richardson’s Pamela, 
which had been issued in 1740, and was at the height of its 
popularity. Shamela followed early in 1741. Richardson, who 
was well acquainted with Fielding’s four sisters, at that date 
his neighbours at Hammersmith, confidently attributed it to 
F'ielding (Corr. 1804, iv. 286, and unpublished letter at South 
Kensington); and there are suggestive points of internal evidence 
(such as the transformation of Pamela's “ Mr B.” into “ Mr 
Booby ”) which tend to connect ii with the future Joseph 
Andrews. Fielding, however, never acknowledged it, or referred 
to it; and a great deal has been hid to his charge that he never 
deserved (“ Preface ” to Miscellanies, 1743). 

But whatever may be decided in regard to the authorship of 
Shamela, it is quite possible that it prompted the more memorable 



J«stph Andrmtf nwde its appearanoe in Februaff 1742, 
and. concerning whiok there is no question. Professing, on hie 
titloijage, to imitate Cervw»tas,.Fiekiiflg set out to omet Pamda 
with Homeric ridicule by transferring the heroine's embarrass¬ 
ments to a hero, siiqjpoKd. to bo bw brother. Allied, to this 
purpose was a collateral attack upon the slipshod Apology of the 
playwright Colley Cibber, wilii whom, for obscure reasons, 
Fielding had long been, at war. But the avowed object of the 
book fell speedily into the background as its author warmed 
to his, theme. His secondary speedily became his primary 
characters, and I,ady Booby and Joseph Andrews do not interest 
us now as much as MrS' .Slipslop and Parson Adams—the latter 
an invention that ranges in literature with Sterne's “ Uncle 
Toby ” and Goldsmith’s “ Vicar,” Yet more than these and 
others equally admirable in their round veracity, is the writer's 
penetrating outlook upon the frailties and failures of human 
nature. By the time he had reached his second volume, he had 
convinced himself tlmt he had inaugurated a new fashion of 
fiction ; and in a “ Preface ” of exceptional aliility, he announced 
his discovery. Postulating that the epic might be “ comic ” 
Of “ tragic,” prose or verse, lie claimed to have achieved what 
he termed the “ Comic Epos in Prose,” of which the action was 
“ ludicrous ” rather than “ sublime,” and the personages 
selected from society at large, rather than the restricted ranks 
of conventional high life. His plan, it will he observed, was 
happily adapted to his gifts of humour, satire, and above all, 
irony. That it was matured when it began may perhaps be 
doubted, but it was certainly matured when it ended. Indeed, 
except for the plot, which, in his picaresque first idea, hud not 
peceded the conception, Joseph Andreivs has all the character¬ 
istics of Tom Jones, even (in part) to the initial chapters. 

Joseph Andrews had considerable success, and the exact sum 
paid for it by Andrew Millar, the publisher, according to the 
assignment now at South Kensington, was ns., one of 
the witnesses being the author's friend, William Young, popularly 
supposed to be the original of Parson Adams. It was with Young 
that Fielding undertook what, with e.xccption of “ a very small 
share” in the farce of Miss Lucy in Town (1748), coastituLed 
his next work, a translation of the PhUus of Aristophanes, 
which never seems to have justified any similar experiments. 
Another of his minor works was a Vindication oj the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough (1742), then much liefore the public 
by reason of the Aceoutil of her Life which she had recently put 
forth. Later in the same year, Garrick applied to Fielding 
for a play; and a very early effort, The Wedding Day, was 
hastily patched together, and produced at Drury Lane in 
February 1743 with no great suecess. It was, however, included 
in Fielding’s next important publication, the three volumes of 
Miscellanies issued by subscription in the succeeding April. 
The« also comprised some early poems, some essays, a Lucianic 
fragment entitled a Journey from this World to the Next, and, 
last but not least, occupying the entire final volume, thejemark- 
able performance entitled the History of the Life oj the late Mr 
Jonathan Wild the Great, 

Itis probable that, in its composition, Jonathan Wild preceded. 
Joseph Andrews. At all events it seems unlikely that Fielding 
would have followed up a success in a new line by an effort so 
entirely different in character. 'I'aking for his ostensible hero 
a well-known thief-taker, who had lieen hanged in 1725, he 
proceeds to illustrate, by a mock-heroic account of his fM'ogress 
to Tyburn, the general proposition that greatness without 
goodness is no Iwttcr than liadness. He will not go so far as to 
say that all ” Human Nature is Newgate with the Mask on ” ; 
but he evidently regards the doscription as fairly applicable to 
a good many so-called great people. Irony (and especially Irony 
neat) is not a popular form of rhetoric; and the remorseless 
pertinacity with which Fielding pursues his demonstration is 
to many readers discomforting and even distasteful. Yet—in 
spite of Scott— Jonathan Wild has its softer pages; and as a 
purely intellectual conception it is nut surpassed by any of the 
author's works. 

Hia actual biography, both before and after Jonathan Wild, 


is. obscure. There, are evidences that he laboured diiigen.t]y 
at his profession; there are also evidences of sickness and 
embarrassment. He had become early a martyr to the malady 
of his century—gout, and the uncertainties of a precarious 
livelihood told grievously upon his beautiful wife, who eventually 
died of fever in his arras, leaving him for tlie time so stunned and 
bewildered by grief that his friends feared for his reason. For 
some years his published productions ware unimportant. He 
wrote “ Prefaces ” to the Demd Simple of his sister Saxah in 
1744 and 1747; and, in 1745-1746 and 1747-17418, produced 
two newspapers in the ministerial interest, tlie True Patriot 
and the Jacobite's Journal, both ci which are connected with, 
or derive from,.the rebellion of 1745, and were doubtless, when 
they ceased, the pretext of a pension from the public service 
money {Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, “Introduction”). In 
November 1747 he miurried his wife’s maid, Mary Daniel, at St 
Bene’t's, Paul’s Wharf; and in Deceraiier 1.748, by the interest 
of his old soliool-felluw, Lyttelton, he was made a principal justice 
of peace for Middlesex and WestminsitcT, an Office which put him 
in possMsion of a house in Bow Street, and £300 per annum 
“ of the dirtiest money upon earth ” {ibid.), which might have 
been more liad he condescended to Ijecome what was known as 
a “ trading ” magistrate. 

For some lime previously, while at Bath, Salisbury, Twicken¬ 
ham and other temporary resting-places, he hud intermittently 
occupied himself in composing his second great novel, Tom Jones; 
or, the History of a Foundling. For this, in June 1748, Millar hud 
paid him £600, to which he added £ioo more in 1749. In the 
Ifebruary of the latter year it was published with a dedication 
to Lyttelton, to whose pecuniary assistance to the author during 
the tx)tnposition it plainly bears witness. In Tom Jones Fielding 
systematically developed the “ now I’rovinco of Writing ” he 
had discOT'ered incidentally in Joseph Andretvs. He paid do.scr 
attention to the construetbn and evolution of the plot; lie 
elaborated tlie initial c.ssays to each hook which he had partly 
employed before, and he compressed into his work the flower 
find fruit of his forty years’ experience of life. He lias, indeed, 
no character quite up to the level of Parson Adams, but his 
Westerns and Partridges, his Allwortliys and Blifils, liave tlie 
inestimable giftof life. Hemakes no pretence to produce “models 
of perfection,” but pictures of ordinary humanity, rather perhaps 
in the rough than the polished, the natural than the artificial, 
and his desire is to do this with absolute truthfulness, neither 
extenuating nor disguising defects and shortcomings. One of the 
results of this unvarnished naturalism has been to attract more 
attention to certain of the episodes tluin their inventor ever 
intended. But that, in the manners of his time, he had chapter 
and verse for everytliing he drew is clear. His sincere purpose 
was, he declared, “ to recommend goodness and itmocence.” 
arid his obvious aversions are vanity and hypocrisy. The 
methods-of fiction have grown more sophisliculed since his day, 
and other forms of literary egotism have taken the place of his , 
once famous introductory essays, but the traces of Tom Jones 
are still discernible in most of our manlier modern fiction. 

Meanwliile, its author was showing considerable activity 
in his magisterial duties. In May 1749, lie was chosen cliairman 
of quarter sessions for Westminster; and in June he delivered 
himself of a weighty charge to the grand jury. Besides other 
pamphlets, he produced a careful and still readable Enquiry into 
the Causes oj the late Increase of Robbers, &c. (1751), which, among 
its other merits, was not ineffectual in helping on the famous 
Gin Act of that year, a practical result to which the “ Gin Lane ' 
and “ Beer Street ” of his friend Hogarth also materially con¬ 
tributed. These duties and preoccupations left their mark on 
his next fiction. Amelia (1752), which is rather more taken up, 
witli social problems and popular grievances than its forerunncijj. 
But the leading personage, in whom, as in the Sophia Western 
of Tom Jones, he reproduced the traits of his first wife, is certainly, 
as even Johnson admitted, “the most pleasing heroine of all the 
romances.” The minor characters, too, especially Dr Harrison 
and (rolonei Bath, are equal to any in Tom Jones. The book 
nevertheless shows signs, not of faikire but. of fatigue, perhaps 
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of barie4>e aTcrnnstonce heightened by the absence of ibose 
“ prolegetnenous ” chapters over which the author had lingered 
so lovingly in Tom Jontsi In 1749 he had been dangerously 
ill, and his health was visibly breaking. The £1000 which Millv 
is said to have given for Amelia must have been painfully 
earned. 

Early in 1752 his still indomitable energy prompted him to 
start a third newspaper, the Covent Garden Journal, which ran 
from the 4th of January to the 25th of November. It is an in¬ 
teresting contemporary record, and throws a good deal of light 
on his Bow .Street duties. But it has no great literary value, 
and it unhappily involved him in harassing and undignified 
hostilities with Smahett, Dr John. Hill, Bonnell Thornton 
and other of his contemporaries. To the following year belong 
pamphlets on “ Provision for the Poor,” and the case of the 
strange impn.stor,. Elizabeth Canning (i 754 -i 773 ).^ By 1754 
his own case, as regards health, had grown desperate ; and he 
made matters wor.se by a gallant and successful attempt to break 
up a “ gang of villains and cut-throats,” who had become the 
terror of the metropolis. Tills accomplished, he resigned his 
office to his half-brnihcr John (afterwards Sir John) Fielding, 
But it was now too late. After fruitless essay both of Dr Ward’s 
specifics and the tar-water of Bishop Berkeley, it was felt that 
his sole chance of prolonging life lay in removal to a warmer 
climate. On tlie i6th of June 1754 he accordingly Pft his little 
country house at Fordhook, Ealing, for Lisbon, in the “ Queen 
of Portugal,” Kichurd Veal master. The ship, as often, was 
tediously wind-bound, and the protracted discomforts of the sick 
man and his family arc narrated at length in the touching 
posthumous tract entitled the Journal oj a Voyage to Lisbon, 
which, with a fragment of a comment on Bolingbroke's then 
recently issued essays, was published in February 1755 “ for the 
Benefit (xf his [Fielding’s] Wife and C’hildrrn,” Reaching Lisbon 
at last in August 1754, be died there two months later (8th 
October), and wa.s buried in the English cemetery, whore a 
monument was erected to him in i8;3o. _ Lugel Britannia gremio 
non dari f/rocre naturn is inscribed upon it. 

His estate, including the proceeds of a fair library, only 
covered his just debts {Athenaeum, 25th Nov. 1905) I but his 
family, a daughter by his first, and two boys and a girl by his 
second wife, were faithfully eared for by his brother John, and 
by his friend Ralph Allen of Prior- Park, Bath, tho Squire 
Allworthy of Tom Jmes, His will (undated) was printed in 
the Athenaeum for the ist of February i8go. There is but one 
absolutely authentin portrait of him, a familiar outline by 
Hogarth, executed from memory for Andrew Millar’s edition 
(if his works in 1762. It is the likeness of a man broken by ill- 
health, and affor(is but faint indication of the handsome Harry 
Fielding who in his salad days “ warmed both hand.s before 
t he fire of life.” Far too much strc.ss, it is now held, has been laid 
by his first biographers upon the unworshipful side of his early 
career. Tliat he was always profuse, sanguine and more or less 
improvident, is as prob.able as that he was always manly, generous 
.ind sympathetic. But it is also plain that, in hi.s later years, 
he did much, as father, friend and magistrate, to redeem the 
errors, real and imputed, of a too-youthful youth. 

As a playwright and os.sayist his rank is not elevated. But 
as a novelist his place is a definite one. If the Spectator is to be 
credited with foreshadowing the characters of the novel, Defoe 
with its earliest form, and Richardson with its first e.\periments 
in sentimental analysis, it is to Henry Fielding that we owe its 
first accurate delineation of contemporary manners. Neglecting, 
or practically neglecting, .'sentiment as unmanly, and relying 
chiefly on humour and ridicule, he set out to draw life pre¬ 
cisely as he saw it around him, without blanks or da.slies. 
He was, it may be, for a judicial moralist, too indulgent to some 
of its frailties, but he was merciless to its meaner vices. For 
reasons which have been already given, his h.igh-water mark is 
Tom Jones, which has remained, and remains, a model in its way 
of the kind he inaugurated. 

' For a fall account of this celebrated case sec Howell, State Trials 
(1813), vol. xi.x. 
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FIEUlING, WILUAM STBVENS (1848- ), Canadiaa. 

journalist and statesman,, was born In H^ifaK, Nova Scotia, on 
the *4th of November 1848. From 1864 to 1884 he was one of 
the staff of the Morning Chronicle, tho chief Liberal paper of the 
province, and worked at all departments of newspaper life. In. 
i88z he entered the local legislature as Liberal member for 
Halifax, and from 1884 to 1896 was premier and provincial 
secretary of the province, but in the latter year become finance 
minister in the Dominion administration of .Sir Wilfri 4 Laurier, 
and was elected to the House of Commons for Shelburne and 
Queen’s county. He opposed Confederation in 1864-1867, and as, 
late as 1886 won a provincial election on the promise to advocate 
the repeal of the British North America Act. His administration 
as finance minister of Canada was important, since in 1897 he 
introduced a new tariff, granting to the manufactures of Great 
Britain a preference, sulaequently increased; and later Ite 
imposed a special surtax on German imports owing to unfriendly 
tariff legislation by that country. In Jiyoa ho represented Canada 
at the Colonial Conference in London. 

FIELD-MOUSE, the popular designation of such mouse-lik^ 
British rodents as are not true or “ house ” mice. The term 
thus includes the long-tailed field mouse, Mus {Micromys) 
sylvaticus, easily recognized by its white belly, and sometimes 
called the wood-mouse ; and the two species of sltort-taikd 
field-mice, Microtiis agrestis and EvoUmiys glareolus, together with 
their representatives in Skomcr island and the Orkneys (see 
Mou.se and Vole). 

FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, the French Camp du drop 
d’or, iliB name given to the place between Guines and Ardris 
where Henry VIII. of England met Francis 1 . of France in Jurte 
1520. The most elaborate arrangements were made for the 
iiccommodation of the two monarchs and their large retinues; 
and on Henry's f^rt especially no efforts were spared to make a 
great impression in Europe by this meeting. Before tho castle of 
Guines a temporary palace, covering an area of nearly 12,000 
sq. yds., was erected for the reception of the English king. It 
was decorated in the most sumptuous fashion, and like the 
chapel, served by thirty-five priests, was furnished with a 
profu.sion of golden ornaments. Some idea of the size of Henry's 
following may be gathered from the fact that in one month 
2200 sheep and other viands in a similar proportion were ron- 
sumed. In the fields beyond the castle, tents to the number of 
2800 were erected for less distinguished visitors, and the whole 
.scene was one of the greatest animation. Ladies gorgeously 
dad, and knights, showing by their dress and bearing their 
anxiety to revive the glories and the follies of the age of drivalry, 
jostled mountebanks, mendicants and vendors of all kinds. 

Journeying from Calais Henry reached his headquarters at 
Guines on the 4th of June 1520, and Francis took up his residence 
at Ardres. After Cardinal Wolscy with a splendid train bud 
visited the French king, the two monarchs met at the Val Dore, a 
spot midway between the two place.?, on the 7th. The following, 
days were taken up witlt tournaments, in which both kings look 
part, banquets and other entertainments, and after Wolsey had 
said mass the two sovereigns separated on the 24th. This 
meeting made a great impression on contemporaries, but its 
political results were very small. 

Tlie Ordonnance for the Field is printed by J. S. Brewer in the 
Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII. vol. iii. (18O7). Seo also 
J. S. Brewer, lieign of Henry VIII. (1884). 

FIELDS, JAMES THOMAS (1817-1881), American publisher 
and author, wa.s born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 
31st of December 1817. At the age of seventeen he went to 
Boston as clerk in a bookseller's shop. Afterwards ho wrote 
for the newspapers, and in 1835 he read an anniversary poem 
1 entitled “ Commerce ” before the Boston Mercantile Library 
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Assbciatioh. In 1839 he became junior partner in the publishing 
and bookselling firm known after 1846 as Ticknor & Fields, and 
after 1868 as Fields, Osgood & Company. He was the publisher 
of the foremost contemporary American writers, with whom he 
was on terms of close personal friendship, and he was the 
American publisher of some of the best-known British writers of 
his time, some of whom, also, he knew intimately. The first 
collected ocJ't'Of' Quincey’s works (so vols., 1850-1855) was 
published by his firm. As a publisher he was characterized by a 
somewhat rare combination of keen business acumen and sound, 
discriminating literary taste, and as a man he was known for his 
geniality and charm of manner. In 1862-1870, as the successor 
of James Russell Lowell, he edited the Atlantic Monthly. In 1871 
Fields retired from business and from his editorial duties, and 
devoted himself to lecturing and to writing. Of his books the 
chief were the collection of sketches and essays entitled Under¬ 
brush (1877) and the chapters of reminiscence composing Yester¬ 
days with Authors (1871), in which he recorded his personal 
friendship with Wordsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne 
and others. He died in Boston on the 24th of April 1881. 

His second wife, Annie Adams Fields (b. 1834), whom 
he married in 1854, published Under the Olive (1880), a book 
of verses; James' T. Fields: Biographical Notes and Personal 
Sketches (1882); Authors and Friends (1896); The Ltje and 
Letters of Harriet Beecher Stmoe (1897)! ^tid Orpheus (1900). 

FIENNES, NATHANIEL (c. 1668-1669) English politician, 
second son of William, ist Viscount Save and Sele, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Temple, of Stow in Buckinghamshire, was born 
in 1607 or 1608, and educated at, IVinchester and at New College, 
Oxford, where as founder’s kin he was admitted a perpetual 
fellow in 1624. After alwiit five years’ residence he left ■without 
taking a degree, travelled abroad, and in Switzerland imbibed or 
strengthened those religious principles and that hostility to the 
Ijaudian church which were to be the chief motive in his future 
political career. He re.tumed to Scotland in 1639, and established 
communications with the Covenanters and the Opposition in 
England, and as member for Banbury in both the Short and 
Long Parliaments he took a prominent part In the attacks upon 
the church. He spoke against the illegal canons on the 14th of 
December 1640, and again on the 9th of February 1641 on tire 
occasion of the reception of the London iretition, when he argued 
against episcopacy as con.stituting a political as well as a religious 
danger and made a great impression on the Hou.se, his name being 
added immediately to the committee appointed to deal with 
church affairs. He took a leading part in the examination into 
the army plot; was one of the commissioners appointed to attend 
the king to Scotland in August 1641 ; and was nominated one 
of the committee of safety in July 1642. On the outbreak of 
hostilities he took arms immediately, commanded a troop of 
horse in the army of Lord Essex, was present at the relief of 
Coventry in August, and at the fight at Worcester in September, 
where he distinguished himself, and subsequently at Edgehill. 
Of the last two engagements he wrote accounts, viz. True and 
Exact Relation of both the Battles fought by . . Karl of Essex . . . 
against the Bloudy Cavaliers (1642). (See also A Narrative of the 
Late Battle before Worcester taken by a Gentleman of the Inns..of 
Court-from the mouth of Master Fiennes, 1642). In Februart' 
1643 Fiennes was sent down to Bri.stol, arrested.Colonel Essex 
the governor, executed the two leaders of a plot to deliver up the 
city, and received a commission himself as governor on the ist 
of May 1643. On the arrival, however, of Prince Rupert on the 
sand of July the place was in no condition to resist an attack, 
and Fiennes capitulated. He addressed to Essex a letter in his 
defence (Thomason Tracts E. 65,26), drew up for the parliament 
a Relation concerning the Surrender . . . (1643), answered by 
Prynne and Clement Walker accusing him of treachery and 
cowardice, to which he oppesed Col, Fiennes his Reply. . .... He 
was tried at .St Albans by the council of war in December, was 
pronounced guilty of having surrendered the place improperly, 
and sentenced to death. He was, however, pardoned, and the 
facility with which Bristol subsequently capitulated to the 
parliamentary' army indoeed Cromwell and the generals to 
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exonerate him completely. His militaiy career nevCTtheksa now 
came to an end. He went abroad, and it was some time before he 
reappeared on the political scene. In September 1647 be 
included in the army committee, and on the 3rd of January 2648 
he became a member of the committee of safety. He was,, 
however, in favour of accepting the king’s terms at Newport in 
December, and in consequence was excluded from the House by 
Pride’s Purge. An opponent of church government in any form, 
he was no friend to the rigid and tyrannical Presbyterianism of 
the day, and inclined to Independency and Cromwell’s party. 
He was a member of the council of state in 1654, and in June 
1653 he received the strange appointment of commissioner for 
the custody of the great seal, for which he was certainly in no way 
fitted. In the parliament of 1654 he was returned for Oxford 
county and in that of 1656 for the university, while in January 
1658 lie. was included in Cromwell's House of Lords. He was in 
favour of the Protector’s assumption of the royal title and urged 
his acceptance of it on several occasions. His public career 
closes with addresses delivered in his capacity as chief com¬ 
missioner of the great seal at the beginning of the sessions of 
January 20, 1658, and January 2, 1659, in which the religious 
basis of Cromwell’s government is especially insisted upon, the 
feature to which Fiennes throughout his career had attached most 
value. On the. reassembling of the Long Parliament he was 
.superseded ; he took no part in the Restoration, and died at 
Newton Tonv in Wiltshire on the i6th of December 1669. 
h'iennes married (i), Elizalieth, daughter of the famous parli.a- 
mentarian Sir John Eliot, by whom he had one son, afterwards 
3rd Viscount Save and Scle ; and (2), Frances, daughter of 
Richard Whitehead of Tuderley, Hants, by whom he had three 
daughters. 

Besides the pamphlets already cited, a. numlier of his .speeches and 
other ])olilical traets were puhhshcd (see Geii. Catalogue, British 
Museum). \Vood also attributed to him Monan.hv Asserted (1600) 
(reprinted in Somers Tracts, \’i. 34O |e(t. Scotl]), but there seems no 
reason to ascribe to him with Clcnient Walker the authorship of 
.Sprigge’s Anglia liedivioa. 

FIERI FACIAS, usually abbreviated fi. fa. (Lat. “ that you 
cause to be made ”), in English law, a writ of execution after 
judgment obtained in action of debt or damages. 11 is addressed 
to the sheriff, and commands him to make good the amount 
out of the goods of the person against whom judgment has been 
obtained. (See Execution.) 

FIESCHI, GIUSEPPE MARCO (1790-1836), the chief con¬ 
spirator in the attempt on the life of Louis Philippe in July 
1S35, was a native of Murato in Corsica. He serv'ed under 
Murat, then returned to Corsica, where he was condemned t.i 
ten years’ imprisonment and perpetual surveillance by ll.e 
jiolice for theft and forgery. After a period of vagabondage he 
eluded the police and obtained a small post in Paris hj' mean.s 
of forged papers ; hut losing it on account of his suspi' ious 
manner.of living, he resolved to revenge himself on society. 
He took lodgings on the Boulevard du Temple, and there, with_ 
two members of the Sociele des Droits de I’Homme, Morey and 
Pepin by name, contrived an “ infernal machine," constructed 
with twenty gun barrels, to be fired simultaneously. On the 
28th of July 1835, os Louis Philippe was passing along the boule¬ 
vard to the Bastille, accompanied by his three sons and a 
numerous staff, the machine was exploded. A ball grazed the 
king’s forehead, and his horse, with those of the duke of Nemours 
and of the prince de Joinville, was shot; Marshal Mortier was 
killed, with seventeen other persons, and many were wounded ; 
but the king and the princes escaped as if by miracle. Ficschi 
himself was severely wounded by the discharge of his machine, 
and vainly attempted to escape. The attentions of the most 
skilful physicians were lavished upon him, and hi.s life was saved 
for the stroke of justice. On hi.s trial he named his aa'omplices,' 
displayed much bravado, and expected or pretended to expfet 
ultimate pardon. He was condemned to death, and was guillo¬ 
tined on the 19th of February 1836. Morey and Pepin were 
also executed, another accomplice was sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment and one was acquitted. No less' than 
seven plots against the life of Loui.s Philipp? had been discovered 
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by the police within the year, and apologists were not wanting 
in the revolutionaiy' press for the crime of Fieschi. 

See Prods do Fieschi, prloidi de sa vie privh, sa condamnation par 
la C'our des Pairs et celles de see complices (2 vols., 1B3O); aJso P. 
Thuruau-Dajigm, Hut. de la manarchie de Juiltel (vol. iv. cli. xii., 
18B4). 

FIESCO (de’ Fieschi), GIOVANNI LUIGI {c. 1523-1547), 
count of Lavagna, was descended from one of the greatesl 
families of Liguria, first mentioned in the loth century. Among 
his ancestors were two popes (Innocent IV. and Adrian V.), 
many cardinals, a king of Sicily, three saints, and many generals 
and admirals of Genoa and other states. Sinibaldo Ficsco, 
his father, had been a close friend of Andrea Doria (?.».), and 
had rendered many important sendees to the Genoese republic. 
On his death in 1532 Giovanni found himself at the age of 
nine the head of the family and po.sscssor of immense estates. 
He grew up to be a handsome, intelligent youth, of attrac¬ 
tive manners and very ambitious. He married Eleonora Cihb, 
marchioness of Massa, in 1540, a woman of great bermty and 
family influence. There were many reasons which inspired his 
hatred of the Doria family ; the almost absolute power wielded 
by the aged admiral and the insolence of his nephew and heir 
Giannettino Doria, the commander of the galleys, were galling 
to him as to many other Genoese, and it is said that Giannettino 
was the lover of Fiesco’s wife. Moreover, the Fiesco belonged 
to the French or popular party, while the Doria were aristocrats 
and Imperialists. When Ficsco determined to conspire against 
Doria he found friends in many Cjuarters. Pope Paul III. was 
the first to encourage him, while hotli Pier Luigi Farnesc, duke 
of Parma, and E'rancis I. of France gave him much assistance 
and promised him many advantages. Among his associates in 
Genua were his brothers Girolamo and Ottobuono, Verrina 
and R. Sacco. A number of armed men from the Fiesco fiefs 
were secretly brought to Genoa, and it was agreed that on the 
and of January'1547, during the interregnum before the election 
of the new doge, the galleys in the port should be seized and the 
city gates held. The first part of the programme was easily 
carried out, and Giannettino Doria, aroused by the tumult, 
rushed downt to the port and was killed, but Andrea escaped 
from the city in time. The conspirators attempted to gain 
possession of the go^'ernment, but unfortunately for them 
Giovanni Luigi, wliile crossing a plank from the quay to one 
of the galleys, fell into the water and was drowned. The news 
spread consternation among the Fiesco faction, and Girolamo 
Fiesco found few adherents. They came to terms with the 
senate and were granted a general amnesty. Doria returned 
to Genoa on the 4th thirsting for revenge, and in spite of the 
amncsiy he confiscated the Fiesco estates ; Girolamo had shut 
himself up, with Verrina and Sacco and other conspirators, in 
his c.astle of Montobbia, which the Genoese at Doria's instiga¬ 
tion besieged and captured. Girolamo Fiesco and Verrina were 
tried, tortured and executed ; all their estates were seized, some 
of which, including Torriglia, Doria obtained for himself. Otto¬ 
buono Fiesco, who had escaped, was captured eight years after¬ 
wards and put to death by Doria’s orders. 

There are many accounts of the conspiracy, of which perhaps the 
best is contained in E. Petit's Andrf Doria (Paris, 1887), chs. xi. 
and xii., where all the chief authorities are quoted ; sec also Caliigari, 
La CoHgiura del Fiesco (t'enice, 1892), and Gavazzo, Nuovi documenti 
sulla eongiura del conte Fiesco (Genoa, 1886) ; E. Bemab6-Brca, in his 
Sulla^iortgiura di Giovanni Luigi Fieschi, publishes many important 
documents, while I,. Capelloni’s Congiura del Fiesco, edited by 
Olivieri, and A. Mascardi's Congiura del conte Giovanni Luigi de’ 
Fieschi (Antwerp, 1629) may be commended among the earlier 
works. The Ficsco conspiracy has been the subject of many poems 
and dramas, of which the most famous is that by Schiller. See also 
under Doria, Andrea ; Fasnese. (E. V.») 

FIESOLE (anc. Faesuiae, q.v.), a town and episcopal see 
®f Tuscany, Italy, in the province of Florence, from which it 
is 3 m. N.E. by electric tramway. Pop. (1901) town 4951, 
commune 16,816. It is situated on a hill 970 ft. above sea-level, 
and commands a fine view. The cathedral of S. Romolo is an 
aorly and simple^ example of the Tuscan Romanesque style; 
it is a small basilica, begun in 1028 and restored in 1256. The 
picturesque battlement^ campanile belongs to 1213. The 


tomb of the bishop Leonardo Salutati (fl. 1466), with a beautiful 
portrait bust by the sculptor Mino da Fiesole (1431-1484), 
IS fine. The 13th-century Palazzo Pretorio contains a small 
museum of antiquities. 'The Franciscan monastery commands 
a fine view. The church of ,S. Maria Primerana has some works 
of art, and S. Alessandro, which is attributed to the 6th century, 
contains fifteen ancient columns of cipollino. Tlie inhabitants 
of Fiesole are largely engaged in straw-plaiting. 

Below Fiesole, between it and Florence, lies San Domenico 
di Fiesole (485 ft.); in the Dominican moriastePi' the painter. 
Fra Giovanni Angdico da Fiesole (1387-1455), lived until he 
went to S. Marco at Florence! Here, too, is the Badia di Fiesole, 
founded in 1028 and re-erected about 1456-1466 by a follower 
of Brunelleschi. It is an irregular pile of buildings, in fine and 
simple early Renaissance style; a small part of the original 
facade of 1028 in black and white marble is preserved. The 
interior of the church is decorated with sculptures by pupils of 
Desiderio da Settignano. The slopes of the hill on which Fiesole 
stands are covered with fine villas. To the S.E. of Fiesole lies 
Monte Ccceri (1453 ft.), with quarries of grey pietra serena, 
largely used in P'lorence for building. To the E. of this lies the 
14th-century castle of Vincigliata restored and fitted up in the 
medieval style. 

FIFE, an eastern count)' of Scotland, bounded N. by the 
Firth of Tay, E. by the North Sea, S. by the Firth of Forth, 
and W. by the shires of Perth, Kinro.ss and Clackmannan. The 
Isle of May, Inchkeith, Inchcolm, Inchgarvie and the islet of 
Oxcor belong to the shire. It has an area of 322,844 acres or 
504 sq. m. Its coast-line measures 108 m. The Lomond Hills 
to the S. and S.W. of Falkland, of which West Lomond is 1713 ft. 
high and East Lomond 1471 ft.. Saline PIill (1178 ft.) to the N.W. 
of Dunfermline, and Benarty (1131 ft.)on the confines of Kinross 
are the chief heights. Of the rivers the Eden is the longest; 
formed on the borders of Kinross-shire by the confluence of 
Beattie Burn and Carmore Burn, it pursues a wandering course 
for 25 m. N.E., partly through the Howe, or Hollow of Fife, and 
empties into the North Sea. There is good trout fishing in its 
upper waters, but weirs prevent salmon from ascending it. 
The Leven drains the loch of that name and enters the Forth 
at the town of liCven after flowing eastward for 15 m. There 
are. numerous factories at various points on its banks. The 
Ore, rising not far from Roscobie Hills to the north of Dunferm¬ 
line, follows a mainly north-easterly course for 15 m. till it joins 
the Leven at Windygates. The old loch of Ore which was an 
expansion of its water was long ago reclaimed. Motray Water 
finds its source in the parish of Kilmany, a few miles W. by N. 
of Cupar, makes a bold sweep towards the north-east, and then, 
taking a southerly turn, enters the head-waters of .St Andrews 
Bay, after a course of 12 m. 'J’he principal lochs are Loch 
Fitly, Loch Geliy, Loch Glow and Loch Lindores; they are 
small but afford some sport for trout, perch and pike. “ Fresh¬ 
water mussels ” occur in Loch Fitly. There are no glens, and the 
only large valley is the fertile Stratheden, which supplies part 
of the title of the combined baronies of Stratheden (created 
1836) and Campbell (created 1841). 

Cfo/rtgv.—Between Darahead and Tayport on the northern side of 
the lo-w-lyins; Howe of Fife the higher ground is formed of Lerwer Old 
Red Sandstone volcanic rocks, con-sisting ol red and purple por- 
phyrites and andesites and some coarse agglomerates, which, in the 
ncighbouihooj of Auchtermiichty, are rounded and conglomeratic. 
These rocks ha' e a gentle dip towards the S.S.E. They are overlaid 
unconlonniihlj by the soft red .sandstones of the Upper Old Red 
scries which iin lerlic the Howe of Fife from Loch Leven to the 
coast. The quarries in these rocks in Dura Den are famous for 
fossil fishes. Foilowing the Old Red rocks conformably are the 
Carboniferous formations which occupy the remainder of the county, 
and are well exposed on the coast and in the numerous (]uarrie.s. 
The Carboniferous rocks include, at the base, the Calciferous Sand¬ 
stone aeries of dark shales with thin limestones, sandstones and coals. 
They are best de\ elopcd around Fife Ness, between St Andrews and 
Elie, and again around Burntisland between Kirkcaldy and Inver- 
keithing Bay. In the Carboniferous Limestone series, which comes 
next in upward succession, arc the valuable gas-coals and Ironstones 
worked in the coal-fields of Dunfermline, Saline, Oakley, Torrybum, 
Kirkcaldy and Markiuch. The true Coal Measures lie in the district 
around Dysart and Leven, East Wemyss and Kinglassie, and they 
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m Mpamted from the coal->'bearmg CarbonUeroas Limestone series 
Oy sandstones and conglomerates ol the Mijlatone Grit. Fourteen 
seams of coal are found in the Dysart Coal Measures, associated 
M(<th sandstones, shales and clay ironstones.' Fife is remarkably rich 
in evidences of former volcanic activity. Besides the Old Red 
Sandstone volcanic rocks previously mentioned, there are many beds 
of contemporaneous basaltic lavas and tulls in the Carboniierous 
rocks ; Saline Hill and Knock Hill were rtie sites of vents, whidh at 
■that time threw out ashes ; tliese interbedded rocks are well exposed 
on the shofe between Bumtisiaml .and Seafield Tower. There were 
also nmny intrusive sheets of dolerite and basalt forced into the 
lower Carboniierous rocks, and these now play an important part 
in the scenery of the county. They form the summits of the Lomond 
HlUs and Bcnarty, and they may l>e followed from Cult Hill by the 
Qeish Hills to Blaiiadam ; and again near Dunfermline, Burntisland, 
Torrylmm, Aachtcrtool and .St Andrew.s. Igiter, in Permian times, 
eastern Fife was the seat ol farther volcanic action, and great numbers 
of " necks " or vents pierce the Carboniierous rocks ; Largo Law is a 
striking example. In one of these necks on the shore at Kmcraig 
Point is a fine example of columnar .l)asalt; the " Rock and Spindle " 
near St Andrews is another. 'Last of all in Tertiary tinies, east and 
west rifta in the Old Red Sandstone were filled by basalt dikes. 
Glacial depo-sits, ridges of grave! and .sand, boulder clay, &c., brought 
from the N.W., cover much of the older rocks, and traces of old 
raised beaches are found round tiie coast and in the Mowe of Fife. 
In the ij-it beach in 'tim East Neuk of Fife is an island seo'Cliff with 
small caves. 

Climate and Agriculture .—Since the higher hills all lie in the 
west, most of the county is exposed to tl>e full force of the east 
winds from-the North Sea, which often, save in the more sheltered 
areas, check the progress of vegetation. At an elevation of 500 or 
doo ft, above the sea harvests arc three or four weeks later than 
in the valleys and low-lying coast-land. The climate, on the 
whole, is mild, proximity to the sea (Qualifying the heat in summer 
and tlte cold in winter. Ibe average annual rainfall is 31 in., 
rather less in the East Neuk district: and around St An(lrews, 
somewhat more as the hUIs arc ^prooched, late summer ;and 
autumn being tite wet season. The average tempbratune for 
January ds 38° F., for July 59-5°, and Jor the year 47 ■'6°. Eour- 
iifths of the total area is under cultivation, and though the 
acre^e under .grain is smaller than it was, the yield of each crop 
is still extraordinarily good, oats, barl^, wheat being the order 
of acreage. Of the green crops most attention is given to turnips. 
Potatoes also do well. The acreage under permanent pasture 
and wood is very considerable. Cattle are mainly kept for feed¬ 
ing purposes, and dairy farming, though attracting more notice, 
hi never been followed more than to supply local markets. 
Sheqp-farming, however, is on ,the increase, and the raising of 
horses, especially farm horses, is an important pursuit. They 
are strong, active ,and hardy, with a large admixture, or purely, 
of Clydesdale blood. The -ponies, hunters and carriage horses so 
bred lOre higldy esteemed The strain of pigs has been improved 
by the introduction of Berkshires. North of the Eden the soil, 
though generally thin, is fertile, but the .sandy waste of Tents 
Moor is beyond redemption. From St Andrew's southwards all 
oloqg the coast the land is very productive. That adjacent to 
the East Neuk consists chiefly of day and rich loam,, From 
Leven to fnverkeithing it varies from a light sand to a rich 
clayey loam. ExcCTtipg Strathoclen and StrathJeven, which are 
mostly rich, fertile loam, the interior is principally cold and stiff 
day or thin loam with strong dayey subsoil. Part of the Howe ef 
Fife is light and Singly and covered with heather. Some small 
peat mosses still -exist, and near Eochgelly lEora. is a tract of 
waste, partly moss and partly heath. The chanwjter of the farni 
management may be ju( 3 ged by its results. The best methods arc 
pursued, and houses, steadings and cot^es are all in good order, 
commD<iiouE and comfortable. Kobibits, hares f^heasents etui 
partridges are common in certain districts ; roe deCr are occasion¬ 
ally seen; wild geese, ducks and teal haunt the lochs ; pigeon- 
houses are fairly numerous ; and grouse an(J blackcock are 
plentiful OB tiie Lomond moan. The shire is well suited for 
fox-huntingj and there sue packs in both the eastern and the 
western ■division of Fife. 

IlfNext to'‘,‘liKiaricsbire, Fife is the largest coid- 
piodu(nil« coualy in Scetisuid. The coal-field may roughly be 
divided indo ltii! Ouriennline basin'(imduding Halbeath, Loch- 
gdl^ «nd principal house codis-arc found, and 


the Wemyss or Dysart basin (including Methil and the hinter¬ 
land), where gas-coal of the best quality is obtained. Gial is also 
extensively worked at Culross, Camock, Falfield, Donibrktle, 
Ladybank, Kilconquhar imd elsewhere. Beds of ironsteme, 
limestone, sandstone and shale ‘lie in many places contiguous to 
the coal. Blackband ironstone is worked at Lochgelly and 
Oakley, where there arc large smelting furnaces. Oil s’^le is 
worked at Burntisland and Airdrie near Crail. Among the 
principal limestone quarries are those at Charlestown, Burnt¬ 
island and Cults. Freestone -of superior quality is quarried at 
Stratlimjglo, Burntisland and Dunfermline. Whinstone of 
unusual hardness and durability i.s obtained in nearly every 
district. Lead has been worked in tlie Lomond Hills ancl copper 
and zinc have been met with, though not in paying quantities. 
It is of interest to note that in the trap tufa at Elie there have 
been found pyropes (a variety of dark-red garnet), which arc 
regarded as the most valuable of Scottish precious stones and 
are sold under the name of Elie rubies. 

Other Industries .—The staple manufacture is linen, ranging 
from the finest damasks to the coarsest ducks and .sackings. Its 
chief seats are at Kirkcaldy and Dunfermline, but it is-carried onat 
many of the inland towns and villages, especially those situated 
near the Eden and Leven,-on the banks -of which rivers, as well as 
at Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline and Ceres, are found the blcadiing- 
peens. Kirkcaldy is famous for its oil-cloth and linoleum. 
Most of the leading towns possess breweries and tanneries, and 
the largest distillerie.s arc at Cameron Bridge and Burntisland. 
Woollen cloth is made to a small extent in several towns, and 
fishing-net at Kirkcaldy, T.aigo and West Wemyss. Paper is 
manufactured at Guardbridge, Mafkinch and Leslie; earflien- 
ware at Kirkcaldy; -tobacco at Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy ; 
engineering works and iron foundries are found at Kirkcaldy and 
Dunfermline j and shipbuilding is carried on at Kinghorn, 
Dysart, Burntisland, Inverkoith'ing and Tayport. From Inver- 
keitliing all the way round the coast to Newburgh there are 
harbours at different points. They are mostly of moderate 
dimensions, the principal port being Kirkcaldy. 'J'ho largest 
salmon fisheries are conducted at Newburgh and the chief seat of 
the herring fishery is Anstruther, but most of -the coast towns 
take some part in the fishing .either ofl the sliore, or at stations 
farther north, or in tlic deep sea. 

Communkatians .—Tire Norlli Britkli railway possesses a 
monopoly in the shire. From the Forth Bridge the main line 
follows the coast as far as Ilysart and theai turns northwards to 
Ladybank, -where it diverges to the norfli-east for Cupar and the 
Tay Bridge. From Tliornton Junction a branch runs to Dun¬ 
fermline -and anotlier to Methil, and here begins also Uie coast 
line for Leven, Crail and St Andrews, which touches the main line 
again at Leuchars Junction; ,at Markinch a branch runs to 
I.e’slie ; at Ladybank there are branches to Mawcarse Junction, 
and to Newburgh and Perth; and at Leuchars Junction a loop 
line runs to Tayport and Newport, joining the main at Wormit. - 
From the Forth Bridge the system also connects, via Dunferm¬ 
line, with Allon and Stirling ki the W. and with Kinross and 
Perth in the N. From Dunfermline there is a branch to Charks- 
town, which on that account is sometimes -called the port of 
Dunfermline. 

Population and Covernmeni .—The population 'was 190,365 
in 1891, and 218,840 in 190J, when 844 persons spoke Gaelic 
and English and 3 Gaelic only. The chief towns are the 
Anstruthers (pop. in 1901, 4233), Buckhaven (8S28), Burntisland 
(4846), Cowdenbeath (7908), Cupar (4511), Dunfernfiine (25,250), 
Dysart (3562), Kelty (3986), Kirkcaldy (34,07 9 )» Leslie (3587), 
Leven (5577), Lochgelly (5472), LuiBfdunnan» (907i), Newport 
(2869), St Agnews (7621), Tayport (3325) and Wemyss (»S2 b). . 
For parliamentary purpoees Fife is divided into sm easteas 
and a western division, each returning -one member. It also 
includes the Kirkcaldy district of parluunenta^ burghs .(com¬ 
prising Burntisland, Dysart, Kipghorn and Kirkcaldy), and th» 
St Andrews district (the two Anitmthers, Crail, Cupar, Kilrenny, 
Pitteaweem and St Andrews).; while Culross, Dunfermlme 
and Inverkeithing aip grouped with the Stkliing district. Aft 
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iBgank education iiie county is under tchodl-board jurisdiction, 
and in respect of higher education its equipment is effective. 
St Andrews contains several excellent schools; at Cupar there is 
the Bell-Baxter school; at Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy there are 
high schools and at Anstruther there is the Waid Academy. 

History. —In remote times the term Fife was ap]ilied to the 
peninsula lying between the estuaries of the Tay and Forth 
and separated from the rest of the mainland by the Ochil Hills. 
Its earliest inhabitants were Ficts of the northern branch and 
their country was long known as Pictavia. Doubtless it was 
owing to the fact that the territory was long subject to the rule 
of an independent king that Fife itself come to be called distinct¬ 
ively The Kingdom, a name of which the natives are still proud. 
The Romans efiectod no settlement in the province, though it is 
probable that they temporarily occupied points here and there. 
In any case the Romans left no impression on the civilization of 
the natives. With the arrival of the missionaries—especially 
St Serf, St Kenneth, St Rule, St Adrian, St Monan and St Fillan— 
the conversion of the Piets went on apace. Interesting memorials 
of these devout mi.ssionaries exist in the numerous coast caves 
between Dysart and St Andrews and in the crosses and sculptured 
stones, some doubtless of pre-Christian origin, to be seen at various 
places. The word Fife, according to Skene, seems to be identical 
widi the Jutland Fibh (pronounced Fife) meaning “ forest,” 
and was probably first used by the Frisians to describe the country 
behind the coasts of the Perth and Tay, where Fri.sian tribes are 
supposed to have settled at the close of the 4th century. The 
next immigration was Danish, which left lasting traces in many 
place-names (such as the frequent use of lata for hill). An 
ancient division of the Kingdom into Fife and Fothrif survived 
for a period for ecclesiastical purposes. The line of demarcation 
ran from Leven to the east of Cults, thence to the west of Cdllcstsie 
and thence to the east of Auchtermuchty. To the 'ca»t of this 
line lay Fife proper. In 5426 the first shire •of Kinross was 
formed, consisting of Kinross and Orwofl, and was enlarged to 
its present dimensions by the transference from P’ife of the 
parishes of Portmoak, Cleish and Tulliebole. Although the 
county has lain outside of the main, stream of Scottish 'history, 
its records are far from dull or unimportant. During the reigns 
of the earlier Stuarts, Dunfermline, Falkland and St Andrews 
were often the scene of solemn pageantry and romantic episodes. 
Out of the seventy royal burghs in .Scotland no fewer than 
eighteen are situated in the shire. However, notwithstanding 
the marked preference of the Stuarts, the Kingdom did not 
hesitate to play the leading part in the momentous dramas of 
the Reformation and the Covenant, and by the ifith century the 
people had ceased to regard the old royril line with any but 
sentimental interest, and .the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 
evoked only the most lukewarm support. 

See Sir Robert Sibbald, History nj the Sheriffdoms of Fife and 
Kinross ; Rev. J. W. Taylor, Histnricul Aniimtttics of Fife (187.^); 
A. H. Millar, Fife, Pkiorial and Historical (Cupar, 1895); Slierifl 
Aeneas Mackay, .sketch of the History of Fife (Edinburgh, 18911) ; 
History of Fife and Kinross (Scottish County Histo^ series) (Edin¬ 
burgh, i8qA) ; John Geddie, The Fringe of Fife (Edinburgh, Tfi94), 

FIFE (Fr. fifre' Med. Ger. Schtaeizrrpfeiff, Feldpfeiff ; Ital. 
oltavino), originally tlie small primitive cylindricid transverse 
fiute, now the sm^l Bir military ifiute, usually <conoLdal in bore, 
used in a drum and fife band. The pitch off the fife lies between 
that of the concert flute and piccolo. The fife, like the flute, is 
on open pipe, for although the upper end is stopped by means 
of a cork, on outlet is provided by the embouohwe which is 
never entirely dosed by the lips. The six finger-holes of the 
primitive flute, with the open end df the tube for a key-note, 
gave the diatonic scale of the fundamental octave; the second 
octave was produced by overblowing the notes of the funda¬ 
mental scale an octave higher; part of a third octave was 
obtained by Kieans of the higher harmonics produced by using 
certain finger-holes as vent-holes. The modern life has, 

in a^4p|i|n. to the six finger-holes, 4, s or 6 keys. Mersenne 
desciiiiaind figures the fife, which had in his day the compass 
<rf a 'flfteenth.' The fife, which, he states, differed from the 

• Harmonie universelle (Paris, 1636), bk, v, prop, 9, pp. 841-244. 


German flute only in having a louder and mere brilliant tone and 
a shorter and narrower bore, was the instroment ttsed by the 
Swiss with the drum. The sackbut, or serpent, 'was •used as its 
bass, for, as Mersenne explains, the bas.s instrument could not 
be made long enough, nor could the hands reach the holes, 
although some flutes were actually made with keys and had the 
tube doubled back as in the bassoon.^ 

The words fife and the Fr. ffre were undoubtedly derived 'from 
the Ger. Ffeiff, the fife being called by Pmetoriiis * Schweiterpfeiff 
and .Feldpfeip, while Martin Agricola,< writing a century earlier 
(1529), mentions the transverae ftutc by the names xsi Qnerchpfei'ff 
or Schweieerp/eiff, whicii Sebastian Virdung" .writes 
The Old English spelling was phife, jthiphe or Cyffe. The fife was in 
use in England in the 'middle of the ibtli century', for at a muster of 
the citizens of London in 1540, draumes and ftyfTes are mentioned. 
At the battle of St Quentin (1557) the hst oi the English army • 
employed states that one trumpet was allowed to eacli cavalry troop 
of 100 men, and a drum and fife to each hundred of foot. A drumme 
and phife were also emiiloyed at one shilling per diem for the " Trnync 
of ArtlUery.'' r Tliis -was the nucleus of the modem military bemd, 
and may be regarded as the first step in its formation. In England 
the adoption of the fife as a militar.y instrument was due to the 
initiative of Henry VllI,, who sent to Vienna for ten good drums 
and as many fifers." Ralph .Smith " gives rules for drummers and 
lifers who, in addition to the duty of giving signals in peace and war 
to the company, were expected to be brave, secret and ingenious, 
and masters of several languages, for they were oft sent to parley 
willi the«ncmy and were entrusted with honourable but dangerous 
missions. In 1383 the drum and fife formed part of the furniture 
for war among the companies of the city of London.’'' Queen 
Elizabetli (according to Michaud, Biop. universelle, tome xiii. p. 60) 
liad a peculiar taste for noisy music, and during meals had a concert 
of twelve trumpets, two kettledrums, with fifes and drums. The 
fife became such a favourite military -mstrument during the i6th 
and 17th centuries in England that it displaced the bagpipe; it 
was, however, in turn superseded early in the i8th centnry liy the 
hautboy tore Obok), introduced from France. In the middle of tlio 
18th century the fife was reintroduced into the Brirish army band 
by tlic ddke of Cumberland ” in tlio Guards in 1743, commemorated 
by William Hogarth's picture of the “ March of the Guards towards 
Scotland In 1743," in which are seen a drummer and fifer; and by 
Colonel Be.dforcf into the royal regiment of artillory in 1748, at the 
end of the war, when a Hanoverian fifer, John Ulrich, was brought 
over from Flanders as instructor."* In 1747 the 19th ngjiment, 
known as Green Howards, also had the ad-vantage of a Hanoverian 
fifer as teacher, a youth presented .by hh Colonel to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Williams commanding the rcgmieiit at Bois-le-Duc. Drum 
and fife bands in a short time became common in all infantry regi¬ 
ments, while among ■the cavalry the tnmipiA prevailed. 

For the acoustics, construction and origin of .the fife see FLtrrx, 
lliustratiODS of the fife may be seen in Cowdray's picture of an en¬ 
campment at Portsmouth in i ; in Sanoford's “ Coronation 
I’roccssion of James 11 .,” and in C. R, Day’s Descriptive Catalogue, 
j)l. i. (F) (description No. 42, p. 27), (K. S.) 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, the name of a Puritan sect in 
England which for a time supported the government of Oliver 
Cromwell in the belief that it was a preparation for the “ fifth 
monarchy,” that is for the -monarchy which should succeed the 
Assyrian, the Persian, the Greek and the Roman, and during 
which Christ should reign on earth with His saints fur a thousand 
years. These sectaries aimed at bringing about the entice aboli¬ 
tion of tlic existing laws and institutions, and the substitution 
of a sintpler code based -upon the law of Moses. Disa^opointed 
at the delay in the fulfilment of their hopes., they soon bqgait 
to agitate against the government and to vilify Grotnwell j but 
the arrest of their lexers and preachers, Christopher Feakc, 
John Rogers and others, cooled their ardour, and they were, 
perforce^ content to cherish their hopes in secret until after the 
Restoration. Then, on the 61 h of January j66i, a band of fifth 
monarchy men, headed by a cooper named Thomas Veimer, 

’ For an iUustiation of one of these bass flutes see article FLpnt, 
fig- 2. 

* Syntagma musicum (Wolfenbuttel, 2618), p}>. 40-41 of Reprint. 

* Masica instrumentalis (Wittenberg, 1529), 

“ Musica getutschtvni auszgezogtn (Basel, 1511). 

« See Sir S. D. Scott, The British Army, vol. ii, p. 395. 

'* See U. G. Farmer, Memoirs of the Royal A rtillery Hand i(London, 
1904). 

* id. • Id. Stowe’s CliioMic/iMj p.702. 

” 'Grose, Military Antiquities (London, 1801), vol. ii. 

“ SeeiColonel P. Forbes Maobean, Memoirs of the Royal Sejglmmivf 
Artillery, 
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who wa» one of their preachers, made an attempt to obtain 
possession of London. Most of them were either killed or taken 
prisoners, and on the 19th and 21st of January Venner and ten 
others were executed for high treason. From that time the 
special doctrines of the sect either died out, or became merged 
in a milder form of millenarianism, similar to that which exists 
at the present day. 

For the proceedings of the sect .see S. H. Gardiner, History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate, passim (London, 1894-1901); 
and for an account of the rising of zfM see Sir John Rcresby, 
Memoirs, edited by J. J. Cartwright (London, 1875). 

no, the popular name given to plants of the genus Ficus, an 
extensive group, included in the natural order Moraceae, and 
characterised by a remarkable development of the pear-shaped 
receptacle, the edge of whirh curves inwards, so as to form a 
nearly closed cavitj’, licaring the numerous fertile and sterile 
flowers mingled on its surface. The figs vary greatly in habit,— 
some being low trailing shrubs, others gigantic trees, among the 



Figure i. —Fruiting Branch of Fig, Ficus Carica; about ^ nat. .sise. 

I. Unripe fruit cut Iengthwi.se; about J nat. size. 2. Female 
flower taken from I; enlarged. 3. Ripe fruit cut lengthwise; about 
t nat. size. 

most Striking forms of those tropical forests to which they are 
chiefly indigenous. They have alternate leaves, and aboflnd in a 
milky juice, usually acrid, though in a few instances sufficiently 
mild to be used for allaying thirst. This juice contains caout¬ 
chouc in large quantity. 

Ficus Carica (figure i), which yields the well-known figs of 
commerce, is a bush or small tree—rarely more than 18 or 20 ft. 
high,—with broad, rough, deciduous leaves, very deeply lobed ill 
the cultivated varieties, but in the wild plant sometimes nearly 
entire. The green, rough branches bear the solitary, nearly 
sessile receptacles in the axils of the leaves. The male flowers arc 
placed chiefly the upper part of the cavity, and in most 
varieties arc f^nb number. As it ripens, the receptacle enlarges 
greatly, an(M||0fitimerous single-seeded pericarps or true fruits 
become ii'^linBrtrd in it. The fruit of the wild fig never acquires 
the suc^nna- of the cultivated kinds. The fig seems to be 
indigeadMMto Asia Minor and Syria, but now occurs in a wild 
state in moit of the countries around the Mediterranean. From 
the ease with which the nutritious fruit can he preserved, it 
was probably one of the earliest objects of cultivation, as may 
be^^erred from the frequent allusions to it in the Hebrew 


Scriptures.* From a passage in Herodotus the fig would seem to 
have been unknown to the Persians in the days of the first Cyrus ; 
but it must have spread in remote ages over all the districts 
around the Aegean and Levant. The Greeks are said to have 
received it from Curia (hence the specific name); but tlie fruit so 
improved under Hellenic culture that Attic figs became celebrated 
throughout the East, and special laws were made to regulate 
their exportation. From the contemptuous name given to in¬ 
formers against the violation of those enactments, in))co</)di'TOt 
(a-vKov, tfialm), our word sycophant is usually derived. The 
fig was o.ne of the principal articles of sustenance among the 
Greeks; the Spartans especially used it largely at their public 
tables. From Hellas, at some prehistoric period, it was trans¬ 
planted to Italy and the adjacent islands. Pliny enumerates 
many varieties, and alludes to those from Ebusus (the modern 
Ivizu) as most esteemed by Roman epicures ; while he describes 
those of home growth as furnishing a large portion of the food of 
the slaves, particularly those employed in agriculture, by whom 
great quantities were eaten in the fresh state at the periods of 
fig-harvest. In Latin myths the plant plays an important part. 
Held sacred to Bacchus, it was employed in religious ceremonies ; 
and the fig-tree that overshadowed the twin founders of Rome in 
the wolf’s cave, as an emblem of the future prosperity of the race, 
testified to the high value set upon the fruit, by the nations of 
antiquity. The tree is now cultivated in all the Mediterranean 
countries, but the larger portion of our supply of figs comes from 
Asia Minor, the fipanish Peninsula and the soutli of France. 
Those of Asiatic Turkey are considered the best. The varieties 
are extremely numerous, and the fruit is of various colours, from 
deep purple to yellow, or nearly white. The trees usually bear 
two crops,—one in the early summer from the buds of the last 
year, the other in the autumn from those on the spring growth; 
the latter forms the chief harvest. Many of the immature 
receptacles drop off from imperfect fertilization, which circum¬ 
stance has led, from very ancient times, to the practice of 
caffrificalion} Branches of the wild fig in flower are placed over 
the cultivated bushes. Certain hymenopteroiis insects, of the 
genera Blaslnphaga and Sycophaga, which frequent the wild fig, 
enter the minute orifice of the receptacle, apparently to deposit 
their eggs; conveying thus the pollen more completely to the 
stigmas, tliey ensure the fertilization and consequent ripening of 
the fruit. By some the nature of the process has been questioned, 
and the better maturation of the fruit attributed merely to the 
stimulus given by the puncture of the insect, as in the case of the 
apple; but the arrangement of the unisexual flowers in the fig 
renders the first theory' the more probable. In some districts a 
straw or small twig is thrust into the receptacle with a similar 
object. When ripe the figs are picked, and spread out to dry in 
the sun,—those of better quality being much pulled and extended 
by hand during the process. Thus prepared, the fruit is packed 
closely in barrels, rush baskets, or wooden boxes, for commerce. 
The best kind, known os elcmi, are shipped at Smyrna, where the - 

* Of these tlic case of the Barren Fig-tree (Mark. xi. 12-14, 20-21 ; 
compare Matt. xxi. 18-20), whicli Jesus cursed and wliicii then 
.withered away, ha.s been much discus.sed among theologians. The 
difficulty is in Mark xi. 13 : “ And seeing a fig-tree alar off having 
leaves, he came, if haply lie might find anything thereon ; and when 
he. came to it he found notliing but leave.s, for tlie time of ftg.s was 
not yet." These last words obviously raise the question wliether 
the expectation of Jesu.s of finding figs, and his cursing of the tree 
on finding none, were not unreasonable. Many ingenious solution.s 
liave been propounded, by suggc.sfed omendation.s of the text .and 
otherwise, for which consult M'Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Lilerature {sub " Fig ”) and the Encyclopaedia Biblica 
(" Fig-tree "); the former demurs to the unreasonableness, and 
contends that the appearance of the leave.? at this Bea.<ion (March) 
indicated a pretentious precocity in this particular fig-free, so that 
Jesus was entitled to expect that it would also have fruit, even ^ 
though the season had not arrived ; the Ency. Biblica, on the other 
hand, suppo.scs tliat some “ early Christian,” confoi^ing parabre 
with history, ha.s misunderstood the parable in Luke 6-9, and, 
forgetting that the .season was not one for figs, has trateormed it 
here into the narrative of an act of Jesus. The probabilitiKie^s to 
be that the words “ for the time of figs was not yet ” 
intelligent gloss by an early reader, which has made Its way-fllto the 
text. ifFor authorities see the works mentioned above. 

* From Lat. eaprificus, a wild fig ; O. Eng. caprifig. 
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pulling and packing of figs form one of the most important 
industries of the people. 

This fruit still constitutes a large part of the food of the natives 
of Western Asia and southern Europe, both in the fresh and dried 
state. A sort of cake made by mashing up the inferior kinds 
serves in parts of the Archipelago as a substitute for bread. 
Alcohol is obtained from fermented figs in some southern 
countries; and a kind of wine, still made from the ripe fruit, 
was known to the ancients, and mentioned by Pliny under the 
name of sycites. Medicinally the fig is employed as a gentle 
laxative, when eaten abundantly often proving useful in 
chronic constipation ; it forms a part of the well-known “ con¬ 
fection of senna.” The milky juice of the stems and leaves is 
very acrid, and has been used in some countries for raising 
blisters. The wood is porous and of little value; though a piece, 
saturated with oil and spread with emery, is in France a common 
substitute for a hone. 

The fig is grown for its fresh fruit (eaten as an article of dessert) 
in .all the milder parts of Europe, and in the United States, with 
protection in winter, succeeds as far north as Pennsylvania. 
The fig was introduced into England by Cardinal Pole, from 
Italy, early in the i6th century. It lives to a great age, and 
along the southern coast of England bears fruit abundantly as a 
standard ; but in Scotland and in many parts of England a south 
wall is indispensable for its successful cultivation out of doors. 

Fig trce.s arc propagated by cuttings, which should he put into 
pots, and placed iu a gentle hotI)cd. They may lie obtained more 
speedily from layers, which should consist of two or three years old 
slioots, and these, when rooted, will form plants ready to bear Iruit 
the tirst or suconcl year alter iil.iulmg. The best soil for a fig border 
i.s a friable loam, not too rich, but welt drained ; a chalky subsoil 
is congenial to the tree, and, to correct the tendency to ovcr-hixiiii- 
ance of growth, the roots should he confined within spares surrounded 
by a wall cm losing an area of about a stjuai-e yard. The .sandy soil 
of Argenteuil, near I’aris, suits the fig remarkably well; but the he.st 
trees arc those which grow in old quarries, where their roots are tree 
from stagnant water, and w'liiue Ihey are sheltered from cold, while 
exposed to a very hot sun, which rijiens the fruit perfectly. The tig 
succeeds well planted in a paved court against a building with a 
south asjtect. 

The fig tree naturally produces two sets of shoots iuid two crops 
of fruit in the season. The first shoofs generally show young figs 
in July and Augnst, but these in the climaie of England very .seldom 
ripen, and should therefore lie rubbed off. The late ot midsummer 
shoots likewise put forth fruil-lmris, which, however, do not develop 
themselves till the following spring ; and these form the only crop of 
figs on which the British gardener can depend. 

The fig tree grown its a standard should get very little pruning, 
the effect of cutting being to stimulate the buds to push shoots too 
» tiigorous for hearing. When grown against a wall, it has been 
recommended that a single stem .should be trained to the height of 
a foot, .\bove this a shoot .shouki he trained to the right, and 
another to the left; from these principals two other subdivisions 
iJIhould be encouraged, and trained 15 in. apart; and along these 
branches, at distances ot about 8 in., .shoots for bearing, as nearly 
as possible of equal vigour, shouki be encouraged. The bearing shoots 
produced along the leading branches should be trained 111 at full 
length, and in autumn every alternate one should be cut back to 
one eye. In the following summer the trained shoots should bear 
and ripen fruit, and then be cut back in autumn to one eye, while 
.shoots from the bases of those cut back the previous autumn should 
be trained for succession. In this way every leading branch will 
be furnished alternately with Iwaring and successional shoots. 

When protection is necessary, as it may be in severe winter.s, 
though it 13 too often provided in excess, spruce branches have been 
found to answer the purjiose exceedingly well, owing to the fact 
that their leaves drop off gradually when tlie weather becomes 
milder in spring, and when the trees require less protection and 
more light and air. The principal part requiring protection is the 
main stem, which is more tender thim the young wood. 

In forcing, the fig requires more heal than the vine to bring it 
into leaf. It may be subjected to a temperature of 50" at night, 
and from fx)" to 65° in the day, and this should afterwards be in¬ 
creased to 60° and 65° by night, and 70° to 75° by day, or even 
higher by sun heat, giving plenty of air at the same time. In this 
temperature the evaporation from the leaves is very great, and this 
must he replaced and the wants of the swelling fruit .supplied by 
daily watering, by syringing the foliage, and by moistening the 
floor, this atmospheric moisture being also necessary to keep down 
the red spider. When the crop begins to ripen, a moderately dry 
atmosphere should be maintained, with abundant ventilation when 
the weather permits. 

The fig tree is easily cultivated in pots, and by introducing the 


plants into heat in succession the fruiting season may be consider¬ 
ably extended. The plants should be potted in turfy loam mix^ 
with charcoal and old mortar rubbish, and in summer top-dressings 
of rotten manure, with manure water two or three times a week, 
will he beneficial. While the fruit is swelling, the pots should be 
plunged in a bed of fermenting leaves. 

The following are a few ot the best figs ; those marked F. are good 
forcing sorts, and those marked W. suitable lor walls ;— 

Agun ; brownish-green, turbinate. 

Brown Ischia, F. : chestnut-coloured, roundish-turbinate. 

Brown Turkey (Lee's Perpetual), F., W.; purplish-brown, tur¬ 
binate, 

Brunswick, W. : brownish-green, pyriform. 

Col di Signora Blanca, F. ; greenish-yellow, pyriform. 

Col di Signora Nero : dark chocolate, pyriform. 

Early Violet, F. : browni.sh-purple, roundish. 

Grizzly Bourjaasotte ; chocolate, round. 

Grossc Monslreuse de Lipari; pale chestnut, turbinate. 

Negro Largo, F.; black, long pyrilorm. 

White Lschia, F. : greenish-yellow, roundish-obovate. 

White Marseilles, F., W. : pale green, roundish-obovate. 

The sycamore fig, Ficus Sycomorus, is a tree of large size, with 
heart-shaped leaves, which, from their fancied resemblance to 
those of the mulberry,gave origin to the name iluKoyaopos, From 
the deep shade cast by its spreading branches, it is a favourite 
tree in Egypt and Syria, being often planted along roads and 
near houses. It bears a sweet edible fruit, somewhat like that of 
the common fig, but produced in racemes on the older boughs. 
The apex of the fruit is sometimes removed, or an incision made 



Figure a. —India-rubber Tree, Ficus tiastica, showing spreadhig 
woody roots. 


in it, to induce earlier ripening. The ancients, after soaking it in 
water, preserved it like the common fig. The jxirous wood is only 
fit for fuel. 

The sacred fig, pcepul, or bo. Ficus religinsa, a large tree with 
heart-shaped, long-pointed leaves on slender footstalks, is much 
grown in southern Asia. The leaves are used for tanning, and 
afford lac, and a gum resembling caoutchouc is obtained from the 
juice ; but in India it is chiefly planted with a religious object, 
being regarded as sacred by both Brahmans and Buddhists. 
The former believe that the last avatar of Vishnu took place 
beneath its shade. A gigantic bo, described by Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent as growing near Anarajapoora, in Ceylon, is, if tradition 
may be trusted, one of the oldest trees in the world. It is said to 
have been a branch of the tree under which Gautama Buddha 
berime endued with his divine powers, and has always been held 
in the greatest veneration. The figs, however, hold as important 
a place in the religious fables of the East as the ash in the myths 
of Scandinavia. 

Ficus elastica, the India-rubber tree (figure a), the large, 
oblong, glossy leaves, and pink buds of which are so familiar in 
our greenhouses, furnishes most of the caoutchouc obtained 
from the East Indies. It grows to a large size, and is remarkable 
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for the snake-likc roots that extend in contorted nuitses around 
the base of the trunk. The small fruit is unfit for food. 

Fiats bengdensis, or the Banyan, wiW in parts of northern 
India, but generally planted throughout the country, has a woody 
stem, branching to a height of 70 to 100 ft. and of vast extent 
with heart'shaj^ entire leaves temnmating in acute points. 
Every branch from the main body throws out its own roots, at 
first in small tender fibres, several yards from the ground; but 
these continually grow tliicker until they reach the surface, 
when they strike in, increase to large trunks, and become parent 
trees, shooting out new branches from the top, which again 
in time suspend their roots, and these, swelling mto trunks, 
produce other branches,, the growth continuing as long as the 
earth contributes her sustenance. On the banks of the Nerbudda 
stood a celebrated free of this kind, which is supposed to be-that 
described by Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander the Great. 
This tree once covered an area so immense, that it was known 
to shelter no fewer than 7000 men, and though much reduced in 
size by the destructive power of the floods, the remainder was 
described'by James Forbes (i749-i8f()), in his Oriental Memoirs 
(1813-1815.), as nearly zooo ft. in circumference, while the trunks 
large and small exceeded 3000 in number. The tree usually 
grows from seeds dropped by birds on other trees. The leaf-axil 
of a palm forms a frequent receptacle for their gro'-^th, the palm 
becoming ultimately strangled by the growth of the fig, which 
by this time has developed numerous daughter stems which 
continue to expand and cover ultimately a large area. The 
famous tree in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, began its 
growth at the end of the i8th century on a sacred date-prdm. 
In S907 it had ncinly 350 aerial roots, the parent trunk was 
4g ft. in.girth, and its leafy crown had a circumference of 857 ft; 
and it was .still growing vigorously. Both this tree and F. religiosa 
cause de.strurtion to buildings, especially in Bengal, from seeds 
dropped by birds germinating on the walls. The tree yield.s an 
inferior rubi.icr, and a coarse rope is prepared from the bark and 
from tike aerial roots. 

FIGARO, a famous dramatic character first introduced on the 
stage by Beaumarchais in the Barbier de Shille, the Manage 
de Figaro, and the Polk Joumie. The name is said to be an old 
.Spanish and Italian word for a wigraaker, connected with the 
verb eigarrar, to roll in paper. Many of the traits of the character 
are to be found in earlier comic types of the Roman and Italian 
st^, but as a whole the conception was marked great 
originality; and Figaro soon seized the popular imagination, 
and became the recognized representative of daring, clever and 
nonchalant roguery and intrigue. Almost immediately after its 
appearance, Mozart chose the Marriage of Figaro as the subject 
of an opera, and the Barber of Seville was treated first by Patsiello, 
and afterwards in i8r6 by Rossini. In r8s6 the name of the 
witty rogue was taken by a journal which continued till 1833 
to be one of the principal Parisian periodicals, numbering among 
its contributors such men as J.ules Janin, Paul Lacroix, Lkin 
Gozlan, Alphonse Karr, Dr Veron, Jules Sandeau and George 
Sand. Various abortive attempts were made to restore tie 
Figaro during the next twenty years; and in 1854 tlie efforts, of 
M. de Villemessant were crowned with success (see NswapABEBS-^ 
France), 

See Marc Monnier.LM .4 Figaro (1868); H. de ViUemeasant, 

Mimoires d’un jaurnaiisie (1867). 

FIGEAC, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Lot, 47 m. E.N.E. of 
CahoTS on the Orleans railway. Pop. (1906) 4330. It is enclosed 
by an amphitheatre of wooded and vineaclad lulls, on the right 
bank of the QMk, which is here crossed by an old bridge. It is 
ill-built and the streets are narrow and dirty; on the outskirts 
shady boulevards have taken the place of the ramparts by which 
it waS'SWrounded. The town is very rich in old houses of the 
13th and 14th centuries; among them may be mentioned 
the Hotel, de Baltoe, of the t4th century, used as a prison. 
Another house, dating from the 15th century, was the birthplace 
of 'the Egyptologist J. F. Champollion, in memory of whom the 
txnm^has erect^ on obelisk. The .principal church is that of 
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St Sanveur,. which once belonged to the abbey of Figeac. It 
was built at the begiiming of the izth century, but restored 
later ; the facade in particular is modern. Notre-Dame du Puy, 
in the highest part of the town, belongs to the izth and 13th 
centuries. It has. no transept and its aisles extend completely 
round the interior. The altar-screen is a fine example of carved 
woodwork of the end of the 17th century. Of the four obelisks 
which used to mark the limits of the authority of the abbots 
of Figeaev those to the south and the west of the town remain. 
Figeac is the seat of a subprefect and has a tribunal of first in¬ 
stance, and a communal college, Brewii^, tanning, printing,, 
cloth-weaving and the manufacture of agricultural miplements 
are among the industries. Trade is. in cattle, leather, wool, plums, 
walnuts and grain, and there are zinc mines in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Figeac grew up round an abbey founded by Pippin the Short 
in the 8th century, and throughout the middle ages it was the 
property of the monks. At the end of the i6th century the lord- 
ship was acquired by King Henry IV.’s minister, tlie duke of 
Suhy, who sold it to Louis XIIL in 1622. 

FIGUEIRA DA FOZ, or Figueira, a seaport of central 
Portugal, in tlie district of Coimbra, formerly included in the 
provihee of Beira; on the north bank of the river Mondego, 
at its mouth, and at the terminus of the Lisbon-Figueira and 
Guarda-Figueira railways. Pop. (1900) 6221. Figueira da Foz 
is an important fishing-station, and one of the headquarters of 
the coasting trade in grain, fruit, wine, olive oil, cork and coal; 
but owing to the bar at the mouth of the Mondego large ships 
cannot enter. Glass is manufactured, and the city attracts many 
visitors by its excellent climate and .sea-bathing. A residenti^ 
.suburb, the Bairro Novo, exists chiefly for their accommodation, 
to the north-west of the old town. Figueira is connected by 
a tramway running 4 m. N.W. with Buarcos (pop. 5033) and 
with the coal-mines of Cape Mondego. Lavos (pop. 7939), on 
the south bank of the Mondego, was the principal landing-place 
of the British troops which came, in 1808, to. take part in the 
Peninsular War. Figueira da Foz received the title and privileges 
of city by a decree dated the 20th of September 1882. 

FIGUERAS, a town of north-eastern Spain, in the province 
uf Gerona, 14 m. S. of the French frontier, on the Barcclona- 
Perpignaa railway. Pop. (1900) 10,714. Figueras is built at 
the foot of tlie. Pyrenees, and on the northern edge of El 
Ampurdan, a fertile and well-irrigated plain, which produces wine, 
olives and rice,an.d derives its name from the seaport of Arapurios, 
the ancient Eraporiae. The castle of San Fernando, i m. N.W., %' 
an irregular pentagonal structure, built by order of Ferdinand VIa 
( 1746-1759), on the site of a Capuchin convent. Owing to its 
situation, and the rocky nature of the ground over which a. 
besieger must advance, it is still serviceable as the key to tho(. 
frontier. It affords accommodation for 16,000 men and is well 
provided with bomb-proof cover. In 1794 Figueras was sur¬ 
rendered to the French, but it was regained in 1795. During 
the Peninsular War it was taken by the French in 1808, re¬ 
captured by the Spaniards in 1811, and retaken by the French 
in the same year. In 1823, after a long defence, it was once more 
captured by the French. An annual pilgrimage from Figueras 
to the chapel of Nuestra Sefiora de Requesens, 15 m. N., com¬ 
memorates the deliverance of the town from a severe epidemic 
of fever in 1612. 

FIGULUS, PUBLIUS NIGIDIUS {c. 98-45 B.c.), Roman 
savant, next to Varro the most learned Roman of the age. He 
was a friend of Cicero, to whom he gave his support at the time 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy (Plutarch, Cicero, ao; Cicero, 
Pro Sulla, xiv. 42), In 58 he was praetor, sided with Pompey 
in the Civil War, and after his defeat was banished by Caesar, 
and died in exile. According to Cicero (Timaeus, i), Figulii|^ 
endeavoured with some success to revive the doctrines of Pytha- 
goreanism. With this was included mathematics, astronomy 
and astrology, and even the magic arts. According to Suetonius 
(Augustus, 94) he foretold the greatness of the future emperor 
on the day of his birth, and Apuleiu.s (Apologia, 42) records 
that, by ^ employment of “ magic boys ” (magici fueri), be 
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hdped find' ft sant' of mcRMy that had hemi last. Jerome (the 
authority- for the- date- of his death')- calls imi. Pythagoruus et 
magus. The abstruse aatare of his studies, the mystical character 
of his writings, and the general indifference of the Romans to 
such subjects, caused' his woria to be soon forgotten. Amongst 
his scientific, theolbgical and' grammatical works mention may 
be made of D» iiis, containing an examination of various cults 
sBid ceremonials; treatises on divination and the interpretation 
of dreams; on the sphere, the-winds and animals. His Commen- 
tarii grammatici in at least ag hooks was an ill^arranged collection 
of linguistic, grammatical and antiquarian notes. In these he 
expressed- the opinion that the meaning of words was natural, 
not fixed by man. He paid especial attention to orth<^raphy, 
and'sought to differentiate the meanings of cases of like ending by 
distinctive marks (the apex to-indicate a long vowel is attributed 
to him). In etymology he endeavoured to find a Roman ex¬ 
planation of words wliere possible (according to him fraier was 
—/err alter). Quintilian (Instil, oral. xi. 3. 143) sjieaks of a 
rhetorical treatise De gestu by him. 

See Cicero, Ad Fam. iv. 13; scholiast on Lucan i. 639 ; several 
refemnees ia Aulus Gollius Teufiel, Hist, of Roman Literature, 170 ; 
M. HerU, l)e N. F. studiis aUjue operibus (1845); Quaestioiies 
yigidianae (1890), and odilion-of Uic fragments (iSHy) by A. Swnboda. 

FIGURATE NUMBERS, in mathematics. If we take the sum 
of n terms of the scries i+i +1 + . . ., i.e, n, as the «th term of 
a new series, we obtain the series 1 + 2 + 3+ ■ ■ ■> the sum 
of n terms of which is i n.n+i. Taking this sum as the «Lh 
terra, we obtain tlie series 1+3 + 6 + 10+ . . ., which has 
for the sum of n terms «(» +1) (n + 2)/3!' This sum is taken as 
the rtth term of the next series, and proceeding in this way wo 
obtain series having the following «th terms ;— 

1 , n, n{n+i)jzl, «(« + :) (ft +1)13 1,...«(« + 1 )... (« + r- 2 )/(r - i) I. 
't’he numbers obtained by giving n any value in these expressions 
lu-e of the first, second, third, . . . or rth order of figurate 
nuinhers. 

Pascal treated these numbers in his Traite du triangle aritk- 
metique (1665), using them to develop a theory of combinations 
and to solve problems in proba¬ 
bility. His tedile is here shown 
in its simplest form. It is to be 
noticed that each number is the 
sum of the numbers immediately 
above and to the left of it; and 
that the numbers along a line, 
termed a base, whidi cuts off an 
equal number of units along the 
top row and column are the co¬ 
efficients in the binomial ex¬ 
pansion of (r+x)' "^, where r represents the number of units 
cut off. 

FIJI (Viti), a British cnloay consisting of an archipelago in 
the Pacific Ocean, the most important m Potyitesia, between 
15° and 20° S., and on and about the meridian of 180". The 
islands number about 35a, of which some So are inliabited. 
The total land area is 7435 sq. m. (thus roughly equalling that 
of Waies), and the population is about 12 r,000. The principal 
island is Viti Levu, 98 ra.. in length (£. to W.)and 67 in extreme 
breadth, with an area of 41112 sq. m. Forty miles N.Iv. lies 
Vanua I.evu, measuring r-iy m. by 30, with an area of 2432 sq. m. 
Close off the south-eastern shore of Vanua Levu is Taviuni, 
26 m. in length by 10 in breadth; Kandavu or Kadavu, 36 m. 
long and very narrow, is 41 n+ S. of Viti Levu, and the three 
other main island.si, lying east of Viti Levu in the Koro Sea, are 
Koro, Ngau or Gau, and Ovnlau. South-east from Vanua Levu 
a- loop of islets extends nearly to 20° S., enclosing the Koro Sea. 
North-west of Viti Levu, lies another chain, the Yasawa or 
western group; and, finally, the colony includes the island of 
Rotumah (q.v.), 300 m. N.W. by N. of Vanua Levu. 

The formation of tire larger islands is volcanic, their surface 
rugged, their vegetation luxuriant, and their appearance very 

' The notation If! denotes thernOduct 1.2.3. . . . and is termed 
" fectodal 



beautiful 7 their. hSls'iiMjeften above 3000, and, in theioaoeof a 
few summits, above 400a ft., and they contrast strongly with the 
low coral formation of the smaller membersiof the groupi There 
is not much level country, except in the coral islets,, and oertain 
rich tracts along the coasts of the two large islands, especially 
near the mouths of the rivers. The large islands have a con¬ 
siderable extent of undulating country, dry and open on their 
lee sides.. Streams and rivers are abundant, the latter very- 
large in proportion to the size of the islands, afiuiiding a waterway 
to the rish districts along their banks. These and the extensive, 
mud'flats and deltas at their mouths ore often deeded, hy which 
their fertility is increased, though at a heavy cost to the culti¬ 
vator. The Rewa, debouching through a wide delta at the 
south-east of Viti Levu, is navigable ior small vessels for 40 m. 
There ore also in this island the Navua and Sigatoka (flowing S.), 
the Nandi (W.), and the Ba (N.W.); The Drekati, flowing W., 
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is the chief stream of Vanua I-evu. It breaches the mountains 
in a fine valley ; for this island consists practically of one long 
ra^c, whereas the main valleys and ranges separating them in. 
Viti Levu radiate for the most part from a common centre. 
■With few exceptions the islands are surrounded by barriers 
of coral, broken by openings opposite the mouths of streams. 
Viti Levu is the most important island not only from its size, 
hut from its fertility', variety of Surface, and populaticm, which 
is over one-third of that of the whole group. Tlie town of Suva 
lies on an excellent harbour at the south-east of the island, and 
lias been the capital of the colony since 1882, containing- thg 
government buildings and other offices. Vanua Leva is less 
fertile than Viti Levu ; it has good anchorages along its entire 
southern coast. Of the other islands, Taviuni, remaricable for 
a lake (presumably a crater-lake) at the top of its lofty central 
ridge,, is fertile, but exceptionally devoid of horhaurs; wheeeas 
the well-timbered island of Kandavu has an excellent one. On 
the eastern shore of Ovalau, an island which contains in a sipaH 
area a remarkable series of gorge-like vapeys between, commandr 
ing hills, is,the town of Levuka, the capital until 1682. It stands 
partly upon the narrow shore, and partly climbs the rocky slope 
behind. The chief islands on the west of the chain enclosing 
the Koro Sea ore Koro, Ngau, Moala and Tot^j^a, all productive, 
affording good anchorage, eilevated and j^utesque. The 
eastern islands of the chain are smaller at d tnore numerous, 
Vanua Batevu (one of the Exploring Grouj .) being a centre of 
trade. Among others, Mago is remarkable for a subterranean 
outlet of the waters of the fertile vulley in. its midst. 

The land is of recent geological formation, the principal 
ranges being composed of igneous roeV,. and showing traces of 
much volcanic disturbance. There are Isofling springs ir;i'Vanua, 
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l<ene«iid Hgmi, And nUghit dnda of oaiiliqutiid m Socodi itiDaUy 
Mt > i The tops of of tiwi mountains, from. Kandavu in the 
S.Kir.^ through Nairai and Koro, to the Ringgold group in the 
N;£., have distinct craters, but their activity has long ceased. 
Too various decomposing volcanic rochs—tufas, conglomerates 
and hasalta—mingled with decayed vegetable matter, and 
abundantly watered, form a very fertile soil. Most of the high 
peaks on die larger islands are basaltic, and the rocks generally 
are igneons, with occasional u|)heaved coral found sometimes 
over 1000 ft above the sea; but certain sedimentary rocks 
observed on Viti Levu seem to imply a nucleus of land of con¬ 
siderable age. Volcanic activity in the neighbourhood is further 
■hown by the quantities of pumice-stone drifted on to the south 
coasts of Kan^vu and Viti Levu; malachite, antimony and 
graphite, gold in small quantities, and specular iron-sand occur. 

Cbmale. —The. colony is beyond the limits of the perpetual 
S.E. trades, while not within the range of the N.W. monsoons. 
From April to November the wind.s arc steady between S.E. and 
E.N.E., and the climate is cool and dry, after which the weather 
becomes uncertain and the winds often northerly, this being the 
wet warm season. In February and March heavy gales are 
frequent, and hurricanes sometimes occur, causing scarcity by 
destroying the crops. The rainfall is much greater on the wind¬ 
ward than on the lee sides of the islands (about no in. at Suva), 
but the mean temperature is much the same, viz., about 8o° F. 
In the hills the temperature sometimes falls below 50“. The 
climate, e.specially from November to April, is somewhat enervat¬ 
ing to the Englishman, but not unhealthy. Fevers are hardly 
known. Dysentery, which i.s common, and the most serious 
disease in the islands, is said to have been unknown before the 
advent of Europeans. 

Fauna. —Besides the dog and the pig, which (with the dome.stic 
fowl) must liavc been introduced in early times, the only land 
mammals are certain species of rats and bats. Insect.s are numerous, 
but the .species few, Ileus have Ixs-n introduced. Tlie avifauna is 
not remarkable. Birds of prey are few ; tlic parrot and pigeon tribes 
are bettor represented. Fishes, of an Indo-Malay type, are numerous 
and varied ; Molluseu, especially marine, and Crustaceae are also 
very numerous. These three form an im])ortant clement in the food 
Rurnily. 

Flora.— The vegetation is mn.stly of a tropical Inclo-Malayan 
character—thick jungle with great trees covered with creepers and 
epiphytes. The lee sides of the larger islands, however, have grassy 
plains suitable for grazing, with scattered trees, chiefly Patidanus, 
and ferns. The flora has also some Australian and New Zealand 
affinities (resembling in this re.spect the New Caledonia and New 
Hebrides groups), shown te^-cially in these western districts by the 
Pandanus, by certain acacias and others. At an elevation of about 
aooo it. the vegetation assumes a more mountainous type. Among 
the many valuable timlwr trees are the vesi (Aftelia hijuga) ; the 
dilo {Caiophytlum Inophyllum), the oil from its .seeds l>eing much 
used in the islands, a.s in India, in the treatment of rhcumati.sm ; 
the dakua (Dammara Vitiensis), allied to the New Zealand kauri, 
and others. The dakua or Fiji pine, however, has liecome .scarce. 
Sfost of the fruit trees are also valuable as timber. The native cloth 
{mast) is beaten out from the bark of the paper mulberry cultivated 
for the purpose. Of the palms the cocoanut is by far the most 
important. The yasi or sandal-wood was formerly a Valuable 
product, but is now rarely found. There are various useful drugs, 
spices and perfumes; and many plants are cultivated for their 
beauty, to which the natives are keenly alive. Among the plants 
used ns pot-herl>s are several ferns, and two or three Solan'ums, 
one of which, S. anthropnphafiorum, was one of certain plants always 
cooked with human flesh, which was said to be otherwise difficult of 
digestion. Tlie use of the kav'a root, here called yanggona, from 
which the well-known national beverage is made, is said to have been 
introduced from Tonga. Of fruit trees, besides the cocoanut, there 
nay be mentioned the many varieties of the bread-fruit, of bananas 
and plantains, of sugar-cane and of lemon : the wi {Spvndias dulcis), 
the kavika {Eugenia malaccensis), the ivi or Tahitian chestnut 
{Inocaypus edulis), the pine-apple and others introduced in modem 
times. Edible roots are especially abundant. The chief staple of 
life is the yam, the names of several months in the calendar having 
reference to its cultivation and ripening. The natives use no grain or 
pulse,but make a kind o|,a|||ad (mandrai) from this, the taro,and other 
roots, as well as from thfi^BKia (which is the liest), the bread-fruit, 
the rfi, the Icavika, flPrVHfvroot, and in times of scarcity the 
mangrove. This hreirpIpBMe by burying the materials for months, 
till the ma.s8 is thorou^jplfcrniented and homogeneous, when it is 
dug up and cooked by Sal^g or steaming. This simple process, 
applicable to suei a vatimy of substances, is a valaaole security 
against famine. 


Fijwfflii ares a jp(e^ «!{ Melaacisian (Paptw^ 

stock much crossed with Polynesians (Tongans and Samoans) 
They occupy the extreme east limits oI Papuan territory ant 
are usually classified as Melanesians; but they are. physical]) 
superior to the pure examples of that race, combining their darl 
colour, harsh hirsute skin, crisp hair, which is bleached with lim< 
and worn in an elaborately trained mop, and muscular limbs 
with the handsome features and well-proportioned bodies of thi 
Polynesians. They are tall and well built. The features an 
strongly marked, but not unpleasant, the eyes deep set, the heart 
thick and bushy. The chiefs are fairer, much better-looking, ant 
of a less negroid type of face than the people. This negroid typ< 
is especially marked on the west coasts, and still more in thi 
interior of Viti Levu. The Fijians have other characteristics 0: 
both Pacific races, c.g. the quick intellect of the fairer, and thf 
savagery and suspicion of the dark. They wear a minimum o 
covering, hut, unlike the Melanesians, are strictly decent, whih 
they are more moral than the Polynesians. They are cleanly ant 
particular about their personal appearance, though, unlike othei 
Melanesians, they care little for ornament, and only the womer 
are tattooed. A partial circumcision is practised, which is 
exceptional with the Melanesians, nor have these usually ar 
elaborate political and social system like that of Fiji. The status 
of the women is also somewhat better, those of the upper class 
having considerable freedom and influence. If less readily 
amenable to civilizing influences than their neighbours to the 
eastward, the P'ijians show greater force of character and in¬ 
genuity. Possessing the arts of Ijoth races they practise them 
with greater .skill than either. They understand the principle of 
r!ivi.sion of labour and production, and thus of commerce. They 
are. skilful cultivators and good boat-builders, the carpenter.s 
being an hereditary caste ; there are also trilses of fishermen and 
sailors ; their mats, baskets, nets, cordage and other fabrics 
arc substantial and tasteful.;, tlicir pottery, made, like many of 
the aboi’c articles, l.iy women, is far superior to any other in 
the South Seas ; but many native manufactures have been 
supplanted by European goods. 

The Fijians were formerly notorious for cannibalism, which 
may have had its origin in religion, but long before, the first 
contact witli Europeans hud degenerated into gluttony The 
Fijian’s chief table luxury was human flesh, euphemistically 
called by him “ long pig,” and to satisfy his appetite he would 
sacrifice even friends and relatives. The Fijians combined with 
this greediness a savage and merciless nature. Human sacrifices 
were of daily occurrence. On a chief's death wives and slaves 
were buried alive with him. When building a chief’s house a 
slave was buried alive in the hole dug for each foundation post. 
At the launching of a war-canoe living men were tied hand and 
foot between two plantain stems making a human ladder over 
which the ves.sel was pushed down into the water. The people 
acquiesced in these brutal customs, and willingly met their deaths. 
Affection and a firm belief in a future state, in which the exact 
condition of the dying is continued, are the Fijians’ own explana¬ 
tions of the custom, onc.e universal, of killing sick or aged 
'relatives. Yet in spite of this savagery the P'ijians have always 
lieen remarkable for their hospitality, open-handedness and 
courtesy. They are a sensitive, proud, if vindictive, and boastful 
people, with good conversational and reasoning powers, much 
.sense of humour, tact and perception of character. Their code of 
social etiquette is minute and elaborate, and the graduations of 
rank well marked. These are (i) chiefs, greater and lesser ; (2) 
priests; (3) Mata ni Vanua (lit., eyes of the land), employes, 
messengers or counsellors; (4) distinguished warriors of low 
birth ; (5) common people ; (6) slaves. 

The family is the unit of political society. The families are 
grouped in townships or otherwise {qali) under the lesser chief^ 
who again owe allegiance to the supreme chief of the matanitu or 
tribe. The chiefs are a real aristocracy, excelling the people in 
physique, skill, intellect and acquirements of all sorts ; and the 
reverence felt for them, now gradually diminishing, was very 
great,^and had something of a religious character. All that a man 
had belonged to his chief. On the other hand, the chief’s property 
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practicaUf belonged to his andth^ wns sis ready to give 
as to talM. In a time of fsiminiei a chief would deciue the 
contents of the plantations to be common property. A system 
of feudal service-tenures (lala) is the institution on which their 
social and political fabric mainly depended. It allowed the chief 
to call for-the labour of any district, and to employ it in planting, 
house or canoe-building, supplying food on the occasion of another 
chief’s visit, &c. This power was often used with much discern¬ 
ment ; thus an unpopular chief would redeem his character by 
calling for some customary service and rewarding it liberally, or a 
district would be called on to supply labour or produce as a 
punishment. The privilege might, of course, be abused by needy 
or unscrupulous chiefs, though they generally deferred somewhat 
to public opinion ; it has now, with similar customary exactions 
of cloth, mats, salt, potteiy^, &c. been reduced within definite 
limits. An allied custom, solmu, enabled a district in want of any 
particular article to call on its neighbours to supply it, giving 
labour or something else in exchange. Although, then, the chief 
is lord of the soil, the inferior chiefs and individual families have 
equally distinct rights in it, subject to payment of certain dues ; 
and the idea of permanent alienation of land by purchase was 
never perhaps clearly realized. Another curious custom was that 
of vasu (lit. nephew). The son of a chief by a woman of rank had 
almost unlimited rights over the property of his mother's family, 
or of her people. In time of war the chief claimed absolute 
control over life and property. Warfare was carried on with 
many eourtcous formalities, and considerable skill was shown in 
the fortifications. There were well-defined degrees of dependence 
among the different tribes or districts : the first of these, bait, is 
an alliance between two nearly equal tribes, but implying a sort 
of inferiority on one side, acknowledged by military service ; the 
second, gait, implies greater subjection, and payment of tribute. 
Thus A, being bati to li, might hold C in qali, in which case C was 
also reckoned subject to B, or might be protected by B for 
political purpose.s. 

The former religion of the Fijians was a sort of ancestor- 
worship, had much in common with the creeds of Polytie.sia, and 
included a belief in a future existence. There were two classes of 
gods—the first immortal, of whom Ndengei is tlie greatest, said 
to exist eternally in the form of a serpent, but troubling himself 
little with human or other affairs, and the others had usually only 
a local recognition. The second rank (who, though far above- 
mortals, arc subject to their passions, and even, to death) com- 
pri.sed the spirits of chiefs, heroes and other ancestors. The 
gods entered and spoke through their priests, who thus pro¬ 
nounced on the issue of every enterprise, but they were not 
represented by idols ; certain groves and trees were held sacred, 
and stones which suggest phallic associations. The priesthood 
usually was hereditary, and their influence great, and they had 
generally a good understanding with the chief. TTie institution 
of I'ahoo existed in full force. The mhurf or temple was also the 
council chamber and place of assemblage for various purpn.ses. 

The weapons of the Fijians are spears, slings, throwing clubs 
and bows and arrows. Their houses, of which the framework is 
timber and the rest lattice and thatch, are ingeniously con¬ 
structed, with great taste in ornamentation, and arc well 
furnished with mats, mosquito-curtains, baskets, fans, nets and 
cooking and other utensils. Their canoes, sometimes more than 
too ft. long, are well built. Ever excellent agriculturists, their 
implements were formerly digging sticks and hoes of turtlehone 
or flat oyster-shells. In irrigation they showed skill, draining 
their fields with built watercourses and bamboo pipes. Tobacco, 
maize, sweet potatoes, yams, kava, taro, beans and pumpkins, 
are the principal crops. 

Fijians are fond of amusements. They have various games, 
and dancing, story-telling and songs are especially popular. 
Their poetry has well-defined metres, and a sort of rhyme. 
Their music is rude, and is said to be always in the major key. 
They are clever cooks, and for their feasts preparations are some¬ 
times made months in advance, and enormous waste results 
from them. Mourning is expressed by fasting, by shaving the 
head and face, or by cutting off the little finger. This last is 
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lometifneB done at the* death of a rich( mon in the Hope that his 
family wdl reward the comjdunent; sometimes it is done vicari- 
oudy, as when one chief cuts off lAie little finger of his dependent 
in regret or in atonement fot fhC' death of another. - 

A steady, if not a very rapid, decrease in the native population 
.set in after 1875. A terrible eipidemk of measles in thlit ytfecr 
swept away 40,000, or about one-third of the Fijians. Sub¬ 
sequent epidemics have not been attended by anything like this 
mortality, but there has, however, been a steady decrease, 
principally among young children, owing to whooping-cough, 
tuberculosis and croup. Every Fijian child seems to contract 
yaws at some time in its life, a mistaken notion existing on the 
part of the parents that it strengthens the child’s physique. 
Elephantiasis, influenza, rheumatism, and a skin disease, thako, 
also occur. One per cent of the natives are lepers. A commission 
appointed in 1891 to inquire into the causes of the native de¬ 
crease collected much interesting anthropological information 
regarding native customs, and provincial inspectors and medical 
officers were specially appointed to compel the natives to carry 
nut the sanitary reforms recommended by the commission. 
A considerable sum was also sjtent in laying on good water to the 
native villages. The Fijians show no dispo.sition to intermarry 
with the Indian coolies. The European half-castc.s ime not 
prolific inter se, and they are subject to a scrofulnu.s taint. The 
mn.st robust cross in the islands is the offspring of tlie African 
negro and the Fijiiin. Miscegenation with the Microncsians, 
the only race, in the Pacific which is rapidly increasing, is regarded 
as the most hopeful manner of preserving the native Fijian 
population. There is a large Indian immigrant population. 

Trade, Administration, fire.—^The principal industrie.s are the 
cultivation of sugar and fruits and the manufacture of sugar and 
copra, and these three are the chief articles of export trade, 
which is carried on almost entirely with Australia and New 
Zealand. The fruits chiefly exported are bananas and pine¬ 
apples. There are also exported maize, vanilla and a variety 
of fruits in small quantities ; pearl and other siiells and beche- 
de-mer. There is a manufacture of soap from coconut oil; a fair 
quantity of tobacco is grown, and among other industries may 
be included boat-building and saw-milling. Regular steamship 
communications are maintained with Sydney, Auckland and 
Vancouver. Good bridle-tracks exist in all the larger islands, 
and there are some macadamized roads, principally in Viii Levu. 
'There is an overland mail service by native runners. The export 
trade is valued at nearly £600,000 annually, and the imports at 
£500,000. The annual revenue of the colony is about £140,000 
and the expenditure about £125,000. The currency and weights 
and measures are British. Besides the customs and stamp 
duties, some £r8,ooo of the annual revenue is raised from native 
taxation. The seventeen provinces of the colony (at the head of 
which is either a European or a roko tui or native official) are 
assessed annually by the legi.slative council for a fixed tax in kind. 
The tax on each province is distributed among districts under 
officials called bulis, and further among villages within these 
districts. Any surplus of produce over the assessment is sold to 
contractors, and the money received is returned to the natives. 

Under a reconstruction made in 1904 there is an executive 
council consisting of the governor and four official members. 
The legislative council consists of the governor, ten official, six 
elected and two native members. The native chiefs and pro¬ 
vincial representatives meet annually under the presidency of 
the governor, and their recommendations are submitted for 
sanction to the legislative council. Suva and Levuka have each 
a municipal government, and there are native district and 
village councils. There is an armed native constabulary; and 
a volunteer and cadet corps in Suva and Levuka. 

The majority of the natives are Wesleyan Methodists. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries have about 3000 adherents; the 
Church of England is confined to the Europeans and kanakas 
in the towns; the Indian coolies are divided between Mahom- 
medans and Hindus, There are public schools for Europeans 
and half-castes in the towns, but there is no provision for the 
education of the children of settlers in the out-districts. By an 
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ordinance of 1890 provieioB was made foe t!bt eonstitueims of 
school boards, and the principle waa first applied in Suva and 
Levuka. The missions tore establi^ed scho^ ia every native 
village, and most natives are able to reed and write their oivm 
languaf^. The government has< established a native technical 
school for the teaching of useful handicrafts. The natives show 
themselves very slow in adopting European habits ki food, 
clothing and house-building. 

History .—few islands in the north-east of the group, were 
first seen by Abel Tasman in 164.1. The southemmoat of the 
groupj.Turtle Island, was discovered byCoolt in in.3. Lieutenant 
BBgh, approaching them in the launch of the “ Bounty," 1789, 
had a hostile encounter with natives. In 1827 Dumont d’Urville 
in the “ Astrolabe ” surveyed them much more accurately, but 
the first thorough survey was that of the United States exploring 
expedition in 184©. Up to this time, owing to the evil' reputation 
of the islanders, European intercourse was very limited. The 
labours of the Wesleyan missionaries, however, must always have 
a prominent place in any history of Fiji. They came from Tonga 
in 183s and naturally settled first in the eastern blands, where 
the Tongnn element, already familiar to them, preponderated. 
They periiaps identified themselves too closely with their Tongan 
friends, whose dissolute, lawless, tyrannical conduct led to much 
mischief } but it should not be forgotten that their position, was 
difficult, and it was mainly through their efforts that many 
terrible heathen practices wore stamped out 

About 1804 some escaped convicts from Australia and runaway 
sailors established themselves around the east part of Viti ].evu, 
and by lending their services to the neighbouring chiefs probably 
led to their preponderance over the rest of the group. Na 
Ulivau, chief of the small island of Mbau, established before 
his death in 1829 a sort of supremacy, which was extended by 
his brother Tanoa, and by Tanoa's son Thakombau, a ruler 
of considerable capacity. In his time, however, difficulties 
thickened. The Tongans, who had long frequented Fiji (especi¬ 
ally for canoe-buflttog, their own islands being deficient in 
timber), now came in larger numbers, led by an able and am¬ 
bitious chief, Maafu, who, by adroitly taking part in Fijian 
quawels, made hirasetf chief in the Windward group, threatening 
Thakombau's supremacy. He was harassed, too, by an arbitrary 
demand for £9000 from the American government, for alleged 
injuries to their consul. Several chiefs who disputed his authority 
were crushed by tlae aid of King George of Tonga, who (1855) 
had opportunely arrived on a visit; but he afterwards, taking 
some offence, demanded £zz,S)Oo for hia services. At last 
Thakombau, dbappoiuted in. the hope tlmt his acceptaucc 
of Ghaiistianity (18541) would imprnv'e his position, offered the 
sovereignity to Great Hriitain (1859) with the,fee simple of 100,000 
acres, on condition of her fiaying the Aicericain deums. .Colonel 
Smythe, R.A., was sent oiut to report on tlie question, and 
decided og^nst annexation, but advised that the British consul 
should be invested with full magisterial powers over his country¬ 
men, a step which woidd have averted much subsequent cSfficulty. 

MeanwhEe Dr B. .hcemann’s favourabile report on the 
capabilities of the islands, followed by a time of depression in 
Australia and New Zealand, led to a rapid increase of settlorsv— 
from 200 in i860 to *800 in 1869. This produced fresh complica;- 
tions, and an mcreasing desire aatong the respectable settlers 
fee a competent cirE and cnkninal jurudiction. Attemptls 
were made at setfr-goverament, and the sovereignty was again 
offered, conditionally, to England, and to the United States. 
Finally, in 1&71, a “constitutimwil government” 'was formed 
by certain Englishmen under King Thakombau '; hut this, 
afte incurring heavy debt, andpromotmg the welfare of naither 
whites nor natives, came after three years to a deadlock, and 
the British govemraent fell obliged, in the'interest of all parties, 
to accept tl^ unconditianitl cession now offered (11874). It bad 
besides long been thought desirable to possess a station on the 
route between Australia and Panama; it was also Mt that the 
Polynrekn labour traffic, the abuses in which had .caused much 
inflation, coukf only be diectually regulated from a point 
cM4[|lfiMM’.'toi the-recruiting field, and the bcality where-.that 


la^tir was extensim^ tempted. To-this endi the govesmr of 
Fiji was. also created “ high commissioner for the western 
Pacific.”' Rotumofa (f.srt)i-was annexed'in 1881. 

At the time of the' Btitiah annexation the ialuads were suffearing 
from commercial depression, following a falli in the price of cotton 
after the American Civil War. Coffee, tea, cinchona and sugar 
were tried u ton, with limited success. The coffee was attacked 
by the leaf disease; the' tea could, not compete widi that grown 
by tbe cheap labour of the East; the sugar machinery was too 
antiquated tlQi withstand the fall in prices consequent on the 
European sugar bounties. In' 1878 the first coolies, were im¬ 
ported from India and the euitivation of sugar began to pass 
mto the hands of large companies working with modern 
machinery. With the intiaductiun of coolies the Fijians began 
to fall behind in the development of their country. Many of the 
coolies chose to remain in the colony after the termi&ation of 
their indentures, and began to displace the European country 
traders. With a regular and plentiful supply of Indian coolies, 
the recruiting of kanaka labourers practically ceased. The 
settlement of European land claims, and the measures taken 
for the protection of native institutions, caused lively dissatisfac¬ 
tion among the colonists, who laid the blame of the commercial 
depression at the door of the government; but with returning 
prosperity this feeling began to disappear. In igoo the govern¬ 
ment of New Zealand made overtures to absorb FijL The 
Aborigines Society protested to the colonial office, and the 
imperial government refused to sanction the proposal. 

See Smyth, Ten Montks in the Fiji Ttlafuis (London, ra04) ; 
B. Seemann, Flora Vilienxis (I.oadon, 1865); and Aciount of 
a Goutr-HMieni Mission in the VitiaH or hijAan Islands (l 80 u-l 80 i) ; 
W. T. Putchard, Polynesian Hetmnisce>He.<! (London, j 8G6) ; t). 
Forbes, Two Years in Fiji (London, 1875) ; Coniniorlorc GoodTOOiigh, 
Journal (London, 1870) ; H’. N. Moseley, Notes of a Natmralisi in the 
“ CkaUenger " (London, 1879.) ; Sir A.'ll, Gordon, Story of a Little 
War (Edinburgh, privately priatwl, 1879); J, W. Anderson, Fiji 
and New Caledoma (London, 1880) ; C. F. Gordon-Cimiming, At 
Home in Fiji (Edinburgh, 1881); John Home, A Year in Fiji 
(London, 1881); H. S. Cooper, Our New Colony, Fiji (London, 
1882); S. E. Scholes, Fiji ana the i'rimdiy Islands (London, 1882} ; 
Princes Albert 'Victor and George of Wales, Crmse of U.M.S. " Bac¬ 
chante ” (Loudon, 1886); A, Agassiz, The Islands and Coral Beefs of 
Fiji (Cambridge, Mass,, U.S., 1899) ; H. B. Guppy, Otseriiaiions of 
a Naturalist in the Pacific (jSqf.-iRgg}, vol, i. ; Vanua Leva, Fiji 
(Phys, Geog. ond Geology) (Loorlon, r.903) ; Lorimer Pison, Tates 
from Old Fiji (folk-lore, &c.) (London, 1,904); B. Thomson, The 
Fijians (London, igo8), 

FILANDEIL the name by which the Aru Island wallaby 
{Macropus brunii) was first described. It occurs in a translation 
of C. de Bruyn’s Travels (ii. 101) published in 1737,. 

ElLANfilEBL CARLO (1784-1867), prince of Satriano, 
Neapolitan soldier and statesman, was the son of Gaetano 
Filang'ieri (1752-1788), a celebrated philosopher and jurist. 
At tlie age of fifteen he decided on a military career, and having 
obtained an introduetton to Napoleon Bonaparte, then first 
consiEi, was admitted to the MEitary .Academy at Paris. In. 
1803 he received a commission in an kifantry regiment, and 
took part in the campaign of 1805 under General Davuust, first 
rin the Low Countries, andkiter at Ulm, Maria Zell and AusterHtz,. 
where he fought with distinction, was wounded several times 
and promuted. He' returned to Naples as captain on Mossena's 
.staff to fight the Bourbons and the Austrians in 1806, and 
sutbaeqiiently went to Spain, where he followed Jerome Bona¬ 
parte in his retreat from Madrid. In consequence of a fatal 
duel he was sent back to Naples there l)e served under J.oachim 
Murat with the rank of general, and fought against the Anglo- 
Sicilian forces in Calabria and at Messina. On tlie fall of 
Napoleon he took part in Murat’s campaign against Eug'dne 
Beauharaais, and later in that against Austria, .and was se-vgrely 
wounded at the. battle of the Panoro (1815). On the restoratiw' 
o{ the Bourbon king Ferdinand IV. (I.), Filangieri retained ms 
rank and command, but found the army utterly ffisorganiaed 
and .impregnated with Carbnnarism. In the disturbances of 
i8ao he adhered to the Constitutionalist party, and fojjght 
under General Pepe (g.v.) against the Austrians.' On t|he re- 
estabfishment of. the autocracy hg was dismissed from tlie 
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servic*, <uid retired tO' Calabria where he had inherited the 
princely title and estates q£ Satriano, In 1831 he was recalled 
by ferdinand 11. and entrusted with various military reforms. 
On the outbreak of the troubles of 1848 FilangierL advised the 
king to grant the constitution, which he did in February 1848, 
but when the Sicilians formally seceded from the Neapolitan 
kingdom Filangieri was given the command of an armed force 
with which to reduce the island to obedience. On the 3rd of 
September he landed near Messina, and after very severe fighting 
captured the city. He then advanced southwards, besieged 
and took Catania, where his troops committed many atrocities, 
and by May 1849 he had conqiwred the whole of Sicily, though 
not without much bloodshedl He remained in Sicily us governor 
until 1855, when he retired into private life, as he could nut 
carry out the reforms he desired owing to the hostility of Giovanni 
Cassisi, the minister for Sicily. On the death of Ferdinand 11 . 
(22nd of May 1859) the new king Francis II. appointed Filangieri 
premier and minister of war. He promoted good relations 
with France, tlien fighting with Piedmont against the Austrians 
in Lombardy, and strongly urged on the king the necessity of 
an alliance with Piedmont and a constitution as the only means 
whereby the dynasty might be saved. These proposals being 
rejected, Filangieri resigned office. In May i86o, Francis at 
last promulgated the constitution, but it was too late, for Gari¬ 
baldi was in Sicily and Naples was seething with rebellion. 
On the advice of Liborio Komano, the new prefect of police, 
Filangieri was ordered to leave Naples. He went to Marseilles 
with his wife and subsequently to Florence, where at the instance 
of General La Marmora he undertook to write an account of 
the Italian army. Although he adhered to the new government 
he refused to accept any dignity at its hands, and died at his 
\ illa of San Giorgio a Cremano near Naples on the 9th of October 
TS67. 

Filangieri was a very distinguished soldier, and a mart of 
great ability; although he changed sides several times lie 
became really attached to the Bourbon dynasty, which he hoped 
to save by freeing it from its reactionary tendcncic.s and infusing 
a new spirit into it. His conduct in Sicily was severe and harsli, 
but he was not without feelings of humanity, and lie was an 
honest man and a good administrator. 

His bioffrapliy has been written by his daughter Teresa Filangieri 
Fieschi-Itavascliieri, 11 Gciicralc Carlv I'ilangicri (Milan, 1402), an 
interesting, alUiougli somewhat too laudatory volume based on the 
general's own unpuiilished memoirs; for the Sieilian expedition see 
V. Finocchiaro, La Rivnluzione steiliana del /d4S~4Q (Catania, 1906, 
rvith bibliography), in whieh Filangieri is bitterly attacked ; sue.also 
under Nai'lcs ; Ferdinand IV.; Francis 1 .; Ferdinand II.; 
Francis II, (L. V.*) 

FILANGIERI, GAETANO (1753-1788), Italian publicist, was 
bora at Naples on the i8th of August 1752. His fatlier, Caesar, 
jrrince of Arianicllo, intended him for a military career, which he 
commenced at the early age of .seven, but soon abandoned for the 
.itudy of the law'. At the biu his knowledge and eloquence early 
.secured his success, while his defence of a royal decree reforming 
abuses in the administration of justice gained him the favour of 
ths king, Charles, afterwards Ciiarles III. of .Spain, and led to 
Mt^al honourable appointments at court. The first two books of 
ms great work. La Scienza della legidaaione, appeared in 1780. 
The first book contained an exposition of the rules on which 
legislation in general ought to proceed, while the second was 
devoted to economic questions. These two books showed him an 
ardent reformer, and vehement in denouncing tlie abuses of his 
time. He insisted on unlimited free trade, and the abolition of the 
medieval institutions wshich impeded production and national 
well-being. Its success was great and immediate not only in 
Italy, but throughout Europe at large. In 1783 he married, re¬ 
sided his appointments at court, and, retiring to Cava, devoted 
himself steadily to the completion of his work. In the siunc year 
appeared the third book, relating entirely to the principles of 
criminal jurisprudence. The sugge.stion which he made in it as to 
the needier reform in the Homan Catholic church brought upon 
him the censure of the eeelesiastical authorities, and it was 
condemned by the congregation of the Index in 1784. In 1785 he 
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published three additional volumes, making the fourth book of 
the projected work, and dealing with education and morals, in 
1787 he was appointed a member of the supreme treasury council 
by Ferdinand IV., but his health, impaired by close study and 
over-work in his new ofiBce, compelled his withdrawal to the 
country at Vico Equense. He died somewhat suddenly on the 
21st of July 1788, having just completed the first part of the 
fifth book of his Scienza. He left an outline of the rcttuiinder of 
the work, which was to have been completed in six books. 

La Scienza della legislatione has gone through msiiy editions, and 
has been translated into most of the languages of Europe. The 
best Italian edition Is in 5 vols. 8vn (1807). The Milan edition (1832) 
contains the Opusauli scelti and a life by Donato TommasL A French 
translation appeared, in I'aris in 7 vols. 8vo (1786-1798) ; it was 
republished in 1822-1824, with the addition of the Opuscles and 
notes by Benjamin Constant. The Science of Legislation was trans¬ 
lated into Engjisli by Sir R. Clayton (London, 1806). 

FILARIASIS, the name of a disease due to the nematode 
Filaria sanguinis hominis. A milky appearance of the urine, due 
to the presence of a substance like chyle, which forms a clot, had 
been obs^^ed from time to time, especially in tropical and 
subtropiem countries; and it was proved by Dr Wucherer of 
Bahia, and by Dr Timothy Lewis, that this peculiar condition is 
uniformly associated with the presence in the blood of minute 
eel-liko worms, visible only under the microscope, being the 
embryo forms of a Filaria (see Nematoda). Sometimes the 
discharge of lymph takes place at one or more points of the. 
surface, of the body, and there is in other cases a condition of 
naevoid elephantiasis of the scrotum, or lymph-scrotum. More 
or less of blood may occur along with the chylous fluid in the 
urine. Both the chyluria and the presence of filariae in the blood 
are curiously intermittent; it may liappen that not a single 
filaria is to be seen during daytime,, while they swarm in the 
blood at night, and it has been ingeniously shown by Dr S. 
Mackenzie that they may be made to disappear i* the patient sits 
up all night, reappearing while he sleeps tlirough t-.a day. 

.Sir P. Manson proved that mosquitoes imbibe the embryo 
filariae from the blood of man.; and that many of these roach fufl 
development within the mosquito, acquiring their freedom when 
the latter resorts to water, where it dies after depositing its eggs. 
Mosquitoes would thus be the intermediate host of the filariae, 
and their introduction into the human body would be tlirough the 
medium of water (see Para.sitic Diseases). 

FTLDES, SIR LUKE (1844- \ English painter, was bom at 

Liverpool, and trained in the South Kensington and Royal 
Academy schools. At first a highly sueecssful illustrator, he took 
rank later among the ablest English painters, with “ The Casual 
Ward ”(1874), “ The Widower "(1876), “ The Village Wedding ” 
£1883), “An Al-fresco Toilette” (1889); and “The Doctor” 
(1891), now in the National Gallery of British Art. He also 
painted a number of pictures of Venetian life and many notable 
portraits, among them, the coronation portraits of King Edward 
VH. and (,)ueen Alexandra. He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1879, and academician in 1887; and was 
knighted' in 1906. 

See David Croal Thomson,, The Life and IF ork of Luhe Fildes, R.A. 

FILE. I. A bar of steel having .sharp teeth on its surface, and 
used for abrading or smoothing hard surfaces. (The 0 . Eng. word 
is fiol, and cognate forms appear in Dutch vijl, Ger. Fede, See. ; 
the ultimate source is usually taken to be an Indo-European root 
meaning to mark or scratch, and seen in the Lat. pmgere, to 
paint.) Some imch'ilized tribes polish their weapons with such 
things as rough stones, pieces' of shark skin or fishes’ teeth. 
The operation of filing is recorded in r Sam. xfii. 21; and, among 
other facts, the similarity of the name for the filing instrument 
among various European peoples points to an early practice of 
the art. A file differs from a rasp (which is chiefly used for 
working wood, hom and the like) in having its teeth cut with a 
chisel whose straight edge extends across its surface, while the 
teeth of the rasp are formed by solitary indentations of a pointed 
chisel According to the form of their teeth, files may be siugU- 
.cut or double-cut ; the former have only one set of parallel ridges 
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(either at right angles or at some other angle with the length); 
the latter (and more common) have a second set cut at an angle 
with the first. The double-cut file presents sharp angles to the 
filed surface, and is better suited for hard metals. Files are 
classed according to the fineness of their teeth (see Tool), and 
their shapes present almost endless varieties. Common forms 
ere—the flat file, of parallelogram section, with uniform breadth 
and thickness, or tapering, or “ bellied ” ; the jour-square file, of 
square section, sometimes with one side “ safe,” or left smooth ; 
and the so-called three-square file, having its cross section an 
equilateral triangle, the half-round file, a segment of a circle, the 
round or rat-tail file, a circle, which are generally tapered. The 
float file is like the flat, but .single-cut. There are many others. 
Files vary in length from three-quarters of an inch (watchmakers’) 
to 2 or 3 ft. and upwards (engineers'). The length is reckoned 
exclusively of the spike or tang which enters the handle. Most 
files are taj«red ; the blunt arc nearly parallel, with larger section 
near the middle ; a few are parallel. Tlie rifflers of sculptors and 
a few other files are curvilinear in their central line. 

In manufacturing files, steel blanks are forged from Bars which 
have been sheared or rolled us nearly as possible to the sections 
required, and after being carefully annealed are straightened, if 
necessary, and then rendered cleim and accurate by grinding or 
filing. The process of cutting them used to be largely performed 
iiy hand, but machines are now widely employed. The hand- 
cutter, holding in his left hand a short chisel (the edge of which is 
wider than the width of the file), places it on the blank with an 
inclination from the perpendicular of 12° or 14°, and beginning 
near the farther end (the blank is placed with tlie tang or handle 
end towards him) strikes il sharply with a hammer. An indenta¬ 
tion is thus made, and the steel, slightly thrown up on the side 
next the tang, forms a ridge. The chisel is then transferred to the 
uncut surface and slid away from the operator til! it encounters 
the ridpe just made; the position of the next cut being thus 
determined, the chisel is again struck, and so on. The workman 
seeks to strike the blows as uniformly as possible, and he will 
make 60 or 80 cuts a minute. If the file is to be singlc-cut, it is 
now ready to be hardened, but if it is to be double-cut he pro¬ 
ceeds to make the second scries or course of cuts, which are 
generally somewhat finer than the first. Thus the surface is 
covered with teeth inclined towards the point of the file. If the 
file is flat and is to be cut on the other side, it is turned over, and a 
thin olate of pewter placed below it to protect the teeth. Tri¬ 
angular and other files are supported in grooves in lead. In 
cutting round and half-round files, a straight chisel is applied as 
tangent to the curve. Tlie round face of a half-round file requires 
eight, ten or more courses to complete it. Numerous attempts 
were made, even so far back as the i8th century, to invent 
machinery for cutting files, but little success was attained till the 
latter part of the 19th century. In most of the machines the 
idea was to arrange a metal arm and hand to hold the chisel with 
a hammer to strike the blow, and so to imitate thg manual 
process as closely as possible. The general principle on which the 
successful forms are constructed is that the blanks, laid on a 
moving table, are slowly traversed forward under a rapidly 
reciprocating chisel or knife. 

Tile filing of a flat surface perfectly true is the test of a good 
filer ; and this is no easy matter to the beginner. The piece to be 
operated upon is generally fixed about the level of the elbow, 
the operator standing, and, except in the case of small files, 
grasping the file with both hands, the handle with the right, 
the farther end with the left. The great point is to be able to 
move the file forward with pres.sure in horizontal straight lines ; 
from the tendency of the hands to move in arcs of circles, the heel 
and point of the file are apt to be alternately raised. This is 
partly compensated by the bellied form given to many files 
(which also counteracts the fr^uent warping effect of the harden¬ 
ing process, by which one side of a flat file may be rendered 
concave Md useless). In bringing back the file for the next 
thrust It is nearly lifted off the work. Further, much delicacy 
and skilly are required in adapting the pressure and velocity, 
ascertaining if foreign matters or filings remain interposed 
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between the file and the work, &c. Files can be cleaned with 
a piece of the so-called cotton-card (used in combing cotton wool) 
nailed to a piece of wood. In draw-filing, which is sometimes 
resorted to to give a neat finish, the file is drawn sideways to 
and fro over the work. New files are generally used for a time 
on brass or cast-iron, and when partially worn they are still 
available for filing wrought iron and steel. 

2. A string or thread (through the Fr. fil and file, from I.at. 
filttm, a thread); hence used of a device, originally a cord, wire 
or spike on which letters, receipts, papers, &c., may be strung 
for convenient reference. The term has lieen extended to 
embrace various methods for the preservation of papers in a 
particular order, such a.s expanding books, cabinets, and in¬ 
genious improvements on the simple wire file which enable any 
single document to be readily found and withdrawn without 
removing the whole series. From the devices used for filing the 
word is transferred to the documents filed, and thus is used of a 
catalogue, list, or collection of papers, &c. File is also employed 
to denote a row of persons or objects arranged one behind the 
other. Jn military usage a “ file ” is the opposite of a “ rank,” 
that is, it is composed of a (variable) number of men aligned from 
front to rear one behind the other, while a rank contains a number 
of men aligned from right to left abreast. Thus a British infantry 
company, in line two deep, one hundred strong, has two ranks 
of fifty men each, and fifty “ files ” of two men each. Up to 
about 1600 infantry companies or battalions were often sixteen 
deep, one front rank man and the fifteen ” coverers ” forming a 
file. The number of ranks and, therefore, of men in the file 
diminished first to ten (ifioo), then to six (1630), then to three 
(1700), and finally to two (about 1808 in the British army, 1888 
in the German). Denser formations when employed have been 
formed, not by altering the order of men within the unit, but bv 
placing several units, one closely behind the other (“ doubling ” 
and “trebling” the line of battle, as it used to be called). In 
the 17th century a file formed a small command under the “ file 
leader,” the whole of the front rank consisting therefore of old 
soldiers or non-commi.s.sioned officers. This use of the word to 
express a unit of command gave rise to the old-fashioned term 
“ file firing,” to imply a species of fire (equivalent to the modern 
“ independent ”) in which each man in the file fired in succession 
after the file leader, and to-day a corporal or sergeant is still 
ordered to take one or more files under his charge for independent 
work. In the above il is to be understood that the men are facing 
to the front or rear. If they are turned to the right or left so 
that the company now stands two men broad and fifty deep, it 
is spoken of us being “ in file.” From this come such phrases as 
“ single file ” or “ Indian file ” (one man leading and the rest 
following singly behind him).^ The use of verbs “ to file ” and 
“ to defile,’’ implying the passage from fighting to marching 
formation, is to be derived from this rather than from the re¬ 
semblance of a marching column to a long flexible thread, for 
in the days when the word was first used the infantiyr companj'- 
whether in battle or on the march was a solid rectangle of men, 
a file often containing even more men than a rank. 

FILE-FISH, or "liiGGER-Fisn, the names given to fishes 
of the genus Balistes (and Monacanthus) inhabiting all tropical 
and subtropical seas. Their body is compressed and not covered 
with ordinary scales, but with small juxtaposed scutes. Their 
other principal characteristics consist in the structure of their 
first dorsal fin (which consists of three spines) and in their peculiar 
dentition. The first of the three dorsal spines is very strong, 
roughened in front like a file, and hollowed out behind to receive 
the second much smaller spine, which, besides, has a projection 
in front, at its base, fitting into a notch of the first. Thus these 
two spines can only be raised or depressed simultaneously, in 
such a manner that the first cannot be forced down unless Ae 
second has been previously depressed. The latter has been com¬ 
pared to a trigger, hence the name of Trigger-fish, Also the 

> This may also be understood as meaninK simply " a single file,” 
but the explanation given above is more probable, as it is essentially 
a marching and not a fighting iormation that is expressed by the 
phrase. 
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generic name Balistes and the Italian name of “ Pesce balistra ” 
refer to this structure. Both jaws are armed with eight strong 
incisor-like and sometimes pointed teeth, by which these fishes are 
enabled, not only to break off pieces of madrepores and other 
corals on which they feed, but also to chisel a hole into the hard 
shells of Mollusca, in order to extract the soft parts. In this way 
they destroy an immense number of molluscs, and become most 
injurious to the pearl-fisheries. The gradual failure of those 
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fisheries in Ceylon has been ascril.ied to this cause, although 
evidently other agencies must have been at work at the same 
time. The Mnnar.anthi are distinguished from the Balistes in 
having only one dorsal spine and a velvety covering of the skin. 
Some 30 different species are known of Balistes and about 50 
of Monaeanthus. Two species (B. niarulatus and capriseus), 
common in the Atlantic, sometimes wander to the British 
coasts. 

FILELFO, FRANCESCO (1398-1481 ), Italian humanist, was 
born in 1398 at Tolcntino, m the March of Ancona. When he 
appeared upon the scene of human life, Petrarch and the students 
of Florence hud already brought the first act in the recovery of 
classic culture to conclusion. They had created an eager appetite 
for the antique, had disinterred many important Roman 
authors, and had freed l.atin scholarship to some extent from 
the barbarism of the middle ages. Filelfo was destined to carry 
on their work in the field of I^tin literature, and to be an im¬ 
portant agent in the still unaccomplished recovery of Greek 
culture. His earliest studies in grammar, rhetoric and the I.atin 
language were conducted at Padua, where he acquired so great 
a reputation for learning that in 14T7 he was invited to tench 
eloquence and moral philosophy at Venire. According to the 
custom of that age in Italy, it now became his duty to explain the 
language, and to illustrate the beauties of the principal Latin 
authors, Cicero and Virgil being considered the chief masters of 
moral science and of elegant diction. Filelfo made his mark 
at once in Venice. He was admitted to the society of the first 
scholars and the most eminent nobles of that city ; and in 1419 
he received an appointment from the state, which enabled him 
to reside as secretary to the consul-general (Imylit) of the Venetians 
m Constantinople. This appointment WtOs not only honourable 
to Filelfo as a man of trust and general ability, but it also gave 
him the opportunity of acquiring the most coveted of all posses¬ 
sions at that moment for a scholar—a knowledge of the Greek 
language. Immediately after his arrival in Constantinople, 
Filelfo placed himself under the tuition of John Chrysoloras, 
who.se name was already well known in Italy as relative of Manuel, 
the firstGreek to profess the literature of his ancestors in Florence. 
At the recommendation of Chrysoloras he was employed in several 
diplomatic missions by the emperor John Palaeologus. Before 
very long the friendship between Filelfo and his tutor was 
cemented by the marriage of the former to Theodora, the 
daughter of John Chrysoloras. He had now acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek language, and had formed a laqge 
collection of Greek manuscripts. There was no reason why he 
should not retuni to his native country. Accordingly, in 14*7 he 
accepted an invitation from the republic of Venice, and set sail for 
Italy, intending to resume his professorial career. From this 
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time forward until the date of his death, Filelfo’s history consists 
of a record of the various towns in which he lectured, the masters 
whom he served, the books he wrote, the authors he illustrated, 
the friendships he contracted, and the wars he waged with rival 
scholars. He was a man of vast physical energy, of inexhaustible 
mental activity, of quick passions and violent appetites ; vain, 
restless, greedy of gold and pleasure and fame; unable to stay 
quiet in one place, and perpetu.ally engaged in quarrels with his 
compeers. 

When Filelfo arrived at Venice with his family in 1427, he 
found that the city had almost been emptied by the plague, 
and that his scholars would be few. He therefore removed to 
Bologna; but here also he was met with drawbacks. The 
city was too much disturbed with political dissensions to attend 
to him ; so Filelfo cro.s.sed the Apennines and settled in Florence. 
At Florence began one of the most brilliant .and eventful periods 
of his life. During the week he lectured to large audiences of 
young and old on the principal Greek .and Latin authors, and on 
Sundays he explained Dar,l.‘ to the people in the Duomo. In 
addition to these labours of the chair, he found time to translate 
portions of Aristotle, Plutarch, Xenophon and Ly'sias from the 
Greek. Nor was he dead to the claims of society. At first he 
seems to have lived with the Florentine scholars on tolerably 
good terms; but his temper was so arrogant that Cosimo de' 
Medici's friends were not long able to put up with him. Filelfo 
hereupon broke out into open and violent animosity ; and when 
Cosimo was exiled by the Albizzi party in 1433, urged the 
signoria of Florence to pronounce upon him the sentence of 
death. On the return of Cosimo to Florence, Filelfo’s position 
in that city was no longer tenable. His life, he a.sserted, had 
been already once attempted by a cut-throat in the pay of the 
Medici; and now he readily accepted an invitation from the 
state of Siena. In Siena, however, he was not destined to remain 
more than four years. His fame as a profes.sor had grown great 
in Italy, and he daily received tempting offers from princes and 
republics. The most alluring of these, made him by the duke 
of Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti, he decided on accepting ; and 
in 1440 he was received with honour by his new master in the 
capital of Lombardy. 

Filelfo's life nt Milan curiou.sly illustrates the multifarious 
importance of the scholars of that age in Italy. It was his duty 
fo celebrate his princely patrons in panegyrics and epics, to 
abuse their enemies in libels and inv’cctii'es, to salute them with 
encomiastic odes on their birthdays, and to compose poems on 
their favourite themes. For their courtiers he wrote epithalamial 
and funeral orations; ambassadors and visitors from foreign 
states he greeted with the rhetorical lucubrations then so much 
in vogue. The students of the university he taught in daily 
lectures, passing in review the weightiest and lightest authors 
of antiquity, and pouring forth a flood of miscellaneous erudition. 
Not satisfied with these outlets for his mental energy, Filelfo 
went on translating from the Greek, and prosecuted a paper 
warfare with his enemies in Florence. He wrote, moreover, 
political pamphlets on the great events of Italian history ; and 
when Constantinople was taken by the I'urks, he procured the 
liberation of his wife’s mother by a message addressed in his own 
name to the sultan. In addition to a fixed stipend of some 
700 golden florins yearly, he was continually in receipt of special 
payments for the orations and poems he produced ; so that, 
had he been a man of frugal habits or of moderate economy, 
he might have amassed a considerable fortune. As it was, he 
spent his money as fast as he received it, living in a style Of 
splendour ill befitting a simple scholar, and indulging his taste 
for pleasure in more than questionable amusements. In con¬ 
sequence of this prodigality, he was always poor. His letters 
and his poems abound in impudent demands for money from 
patrons, some of them couched in language of the lowest adula¬ 
tion, and others savouring of literary brigandage. 

During the second year of his Milanese residence Filelfo lost 
his first wife, Theodora. He soon married again ; and this time 
he chose for his bride a young lady of good Lombafd family, 
called Orsina Osnaga. \^en she died he took in wedlock for 
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tibe third time a woman of Lombard birth, ^ura To 

aU his three wives, in spite of numerous infidelities, he seems 
to have been warmly attached j and this is perhaps the best 
trait in a character otherwise more remarkable for arrogance 
and heat than for any amiable qualities. 

On the dcatli of Filippo Maria Visconti, Filelfo, after a short 
hesitation, transferred his allegiance to Francesco Sforza, the 
new duke of Milan; and in order to curry favour with this 
parvenu, he began his ponderous epic, the Sforatad, of which 
12,800 lines were written, but which was never published. When 
Francesco Sforza died, Filelfo turned his thoughts towards 
Rome. He was now an old man of seventy-seven years, honoured 
with the friendship of princes, recognized as the most distin¬ 
guished of Italian humanists, courted by pontiffs, and decorated 
with the laurel wreath and the order of knighthood by kings. 
Crossing the Apennines and passing through F'lorenc'e, he reached 
Rome in the second week of 1475. The terrible Sixtus IV. now 
ruled in the Vatican; and from this p>ope FUelfo had received 
an invitation to occupy the chair of rhetoric with good emolu¬ 
ments, At first he was vastly pleased with the city and court 
of Rome; but his satisfaction ere long turned to discontent, 
and he gave vent to his ill-humour in a venomous satire on the 
pope’s treasurer, Milliardo Cicala. Sixtus himself soon fell 
under the ban of his displeasure ; and when .a yoar had passed 
he left Rome never to return. Filelfo reached Milan to find that 
his wife had died of the plague in liis absence, and was already 
buried. His own death followed speedily. For some time past 
he had been desirous of displaying his abilities and adding to 
his fame in Florence. Years had healed the breach between 
him and the Mcdicean family ; and on the occasion of the Pazzi 
conspiracy against the life of Lorenzo de' Medici, he had sent 
violent letters of abuse to his papal patron Sixtas, denouncing 
his .participation in a plot so dangerous to the security of Italy. 
Lorenzo now invited him to profess Greek at I'lorence, and 
thither Filelfo journeyed in 1481. But two weeks after his 
arrival he succumbed to dysentery, and was buried at the age 
of eighty-three in the church of the Annunziata. 

Filelfo deserves commemoration among the greatest humanists 
of the Italian Renaissance, not for the beauty of his .style, not 
for the elevation of his genius, not for the accuracy of his learning, 
but for his energy, and for his con^plete adaptation to the times 
ip which he lived His erudition was large but ill-digested ; 
his knowledge of the ancient authors, if extensive, was superficial; 
his style was vulgar j he had no brilliancy of imagination, no 
pungency of epigram, no grandeur of rhetoric. Therefore he 
has left nothitig to posterity which the world would not very 
willingly let die. But in his own days he did excellent service 
to learning by his untiring activity, and by the facility with 
which he used his stores of knowledge. It was an age of accumula¬ 
tion and preparation, when the world was still amassing and 
cataloguing the fragments rescued from the wrecks of Greece 
and Rome. Men had to receive the very rudiments of culture 
before they could appreciate its niceties. And in tliis’work of 
collection and instruction Filelfo excelled, passing rapidly from 
place to place, stirring up the zeal for learning tty the passion 
of his own enthusiastic temperament, and acting as a pioneer 
for men like Poliziano and Erasmus. 

All that is worth knowing about Filelfo is contained in Carlo de’ 
Rosmini’.s admirable Vila di Pilelfo (Milan, 1808) ; see also W. 
Roecoe's Life of I.nrenxn de' Medici^ Vespaaiano’s Vite di ttnmfni 
iUtatri, and }. A. Symemds's Renaissance in Italy (1877). 

a- A. s.) 

A oomplcto edition of Filelfo's Greek letters (based an .the Codex 
Trevultianus) was published for the first time, with French tran-sla- 
tkm, notes and commentaries, by E.Legrand in 1802 at Paris (G. xii. 
of Pnblications de i'icale des long, nrietif.). For further references, 
especially to monographs, &c., on Filelfo’s life and work, see Ulysse 
Chevalier, Riperfoire des sources hist., bio-bibliographic (I'aris, 1005), 
S.V. Phiktphf, prattfois. 

FILEY, a seaside resort in the Buckrose parliamentary 
division of .the East Riding of Yorkshire, England, gi m. S.E. of 
Scarborough by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop. of 
^ urban district (1901) 3003. It stands upon the slope and 
Buzpmit of the cliffs above Filey Bay, which is fringed by a fine 


sandy beach. Ihe northern hom of the bay is foraked by Fiky 
Br^, a narrow and abrupt promontory, continued seaward by 
dangerous reefs. The coast-lme sweeps hence soutth-eastward to 
the finer promontory of Flamborough Head, beyond which is the 
watering-place of Bridlington. The church ■of St Oswald at 
Eiley is a fine cruciform building with centtol tower, Transitional 
Norman and Early English in date. There are pleasant 
promenades and good golf links, also a simtU spa Which has fallen 
into disuse. Filey i.s in favour with visitors who desire a quiet 
resort without the accompaniment of entertainment common to 
the larger watering-places. Roman remains have been dis¬ 
covered on the cliff north of the town^ the site was probably 
important, but nothing is .certaiidy known about it. 

FIL2BUSTER, ji name 'erigina% given to the buccancer.s 
{q.v.). The term is derived most probably from the Dutch itv 
butter, Ger. Freibeuier, Eng. jreebooief, the word changing first inti > 
jribusHer, and then into Fr. fiibusHer, Span. fUibustero. I'li- 
bustier has passed into the French language, and fUibustero into 
the Spanish language, as a general naine for a pirate. The term 
“ filibuster ” was revived in America to designate those 
adventurers who, after the termination of the war between 
Mexico and the United States, organized expeditions within the 
United States to take part in West Indian and Central American 
revolutions. From this has .sprung the modern use of the word 
to imply one who engages in private, unautliorized and irregular 
warfare against any state. In the United States it is colloquially 
applied to legislators who practise obstruction. 

FILIGAiA, VINCENZO DA (1642-1707), Italian poet, sprung 
j from an ancient and noble family of Florence, was born in that 
I city on the 30th of December 1644. From an incidental notice 
i in one of his letters, stating the .amount of house rent paid during 
his childhood, his parents must have been in ca.sy circumstances, 

I and tlie supposition is confirmed by'the fact thtrt he enjoyed all 
the advantages of a liberal education, first under the jicsuits of 
Florence, and then in the university of Pisa. 

At Pistt his mind became stored, not only with the results of 
patient study in various branches of letters, but with tlie great 
historical associations linked with the former glory of the Pisan 
republic, and with one remarkable institution of which Pisa was 
the seat. To the tourist who now visits Pisa the banners and 
emblems of the order of St Stephen are mere matter of curiosity, 
but they had a serious significance two hundred years ago to the 
young Tuscan, who knew that these naval crusaders formed the 
main defence of his country and commerce against the Turkish, 
Algerine and Tunisian corsairs. After a five years’ residence in 
Pisa he returned to I'lorence, whore he married Anna, daughter of 
Uie senator and marquis Scipione Capponi, and withdrew to a 
small villa at Figlinc, not far from the Mty. Abjuring the -thought 
of writing amatory poetry in consequence of the premature death 
of a young lady to whom he had been attached, he occupied 
himself chiefly with literary pursuits, above all the composition of 
Italian and Latin fioetry. His own literary eminence, the - 
opportunities enjoyed by him as a member of the celebrated 
Academy Della Crusca for making known his critical taste a-nd 
' classical knowledge, and the social relations within the reach of a 
noble llorentine so closely allied with the great house of Capponi, 
sufficiently explain the intimate terms on which he stood with 
such eminent men of letters as Magalotti, Menzini, Gori and Redi. 
The last-named, the author of Bacchus tit Tuscany, was not only 
one of the most brihiant poets of his time, and a safe literary 
adviser; he was the court physician, and his court influence was 
employed with zeal and effect in his friend’s favour. Filicaja’s 
rural seclusion was owing even more to his straitened means than 
to his rural tastes. If he ceased at length to pine in obscurity, the 
change was owing ,not merely to the fact that his poetical genius,^ 
fired by the deliverance of Vienna from the ’Purks in 1683, pour^ 
forth the right strains at the right time,but also to the influence of 
Redi, who not only kid .Filicaja’s verses before his own sovereign, 
hut had them transmitted with the least possible deky to the 
foreign princes whose noble deeds they sung. The first regom- 
pens^came, however, not-from those princes, but from Christina, 
the lex'queen -of Sweden, who, -from her oirck of savants and 
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covirtien at Rome, spontaneously and i^enerou^y announced to 
Filicaja her wish to bear the expense of educating his two sons, 
enhancing her kindness by the delicate request that it should 
remain a secret. 

The tide of Filicaja’s fortunes now turned. The grand-duke of 
Tuscany, Cosmo III,., conferred on him an important office, the 
commissionership of official balloting. He was named governor 
of Volterra in 1696, where he strenuously exerted himself to raise 
the tone of public moraJky. Both there and at Pisa, where he 
was subsequently governor in 1700, his popularity was so great 
that on his removal the inhabitants of both cities petitioned for 
his recall. He passed the close of his life at Florence ; the grand- 
duke raised him to the rank of senator, and he died in that city on 
the 34th of September 1707. He was buried in the family vault in 
the church of St Peter, and a monument was erected to his 
memory by his sole surviving son Sdpione Filicaja. In the six 
celebrated odes inspired by the great victory of Sobieski, Filicaja 
took a lyrical flight which has placed him at moments on a level 
with the greatest Italian poets. They arc, however, unequal, 
like all his px)etry, reflecting in some passages the native vigour of 
his genius and purest inspirations of his tastes, whilst in others 
they are deformed by the affectations of the SeicetUisti, When 
thoroughly natural and spontaneous—os in the two sonnets 
“ Italia, Italia, o tu cui feo la sorte ” and “ Dov’ Italia, il tuo 
braccio ? e a che. ti serve ; ” in the verses “ Alla beata Vergine," 
“ A 1 divdno amore ; ” in the sonnet “ Sulla fede nelle disgrazie ” 
—the truth and beauty of thought and language recall the verse 
of Petrarch. 

Besides the poems pubhahed in the complete Venice edition of 
yCi2, several other pieces appeared for the lir.st time in the small 
Plorcncc editiou brought out by Bafbera in 1864. 

FlUGSEE (formerly written filigradn or fiUgrane; tlie Ital. 
filigratui, Ft, fligrane, Span, filtgrana, Ger. Drakigfflecht), 
jewel work of a delicate kind made with twi.sted threads usually 
of gold and silver. The word, which is usually derived from the 
Lut. filum, thread, and gratium, grain, is not found in Ducange, 
iuid is indeed of modern origin. According to Prof. Skeat it is 
derived from the Span. fUigrana, from “ filar, to spin, and grano, 
the grain or principal fibre of the material.” Though filigree has 
become a special branch of jewel work in modern times it was 
anciently part of the ordinary work of the jeweller. Signor A. 
Castcllani .states, in his Memoir on the Jewellery .oj the Ancients 
(i86i), that all the jewelry of the Etruscans and Greeks (other 
than that intended for the grave, and therefore of an unsub¬ 
stantial character) was made by .soldering together .and so building 
up the gold rather than by chiselling or engraving the material. 

The art may be said to consist in curling, twisting and plaiting 
fine pliable threads of metal, and uniting them at their points of 
contiict with each other, and with the ground, by means of gold 
or silver solder and borax, by the help of the blowpipe. Small 
grains or beads of the same metals are often set in the eyes of 
volutes, on the junctions, or at intervals at which they will set 
off the wire-work effectiv’ely. The more delicate work is generally 
protected by framework of stouter wire. Brooches, crosses, 
earrings and other personal ornaments of modem filigree are 
generally surrounded and subdivided by bands of square or flat 
metal, giving consistency to the filling qp, whicli would not other¬ 
wise keep its proper shape. Some writers of repute have laid equal 
stre.s.s on the filum and the granum, and have extended the use.of 
the term filigree to include the granulated work of the ancients, 
even where the twisted wire-work is entirely wanting. Such a 
wide application of the term i.s not approved by current usage, 
according to which the presence of the twisted threads is the 
predominant fact. 

The Egyptian jewellers employed wire, both to lay down on a 
background and to plait or otherwise arrange i jour. But, with 
the exception of chains, it cannot he said that filigree work was 
much practised by them. Thcic strength lay raQier 'in their 
clolsonni work and their moulded ornaments. Many examples, 
however, remain of round plaited .gold chains of fine wire, such 
as are still made by the filigree workers of India, and known 
as Trkhinopoly chains. From some of these are hung smafier 
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chains of finer wire with minute .fishes and cither pendants 
fastened to them. In ornaments derived from Phoenician sites, 
such as Cyprus and Sardinia, patterns of gold wire are laid 
down with great delicacy on a gold ground, but the art was 
advanced to its highest perfection in the Greek and Etruscan 
filigree of the 6th to the 3rd centuries b.c. A number of earrings 
and other personal ornaments found in central Italy are pre- 
.served in the Louvre and in the British Museum. Almost all 
of them are made of filigree work. Some earrings are in the 
form of flowers of geometric design, bordered by one or more 
rims each made up of minute volutes of gold wire, and this kind 
of ornament is varied by slight differences in the way of disposing 
the number or arrangement of the volutes. But the featiiers 
and petals of modern Italian filigree are not seen in these ancient 
designs. ln.stances occur, but only rarely, in which filigree 
devices in wire are self-supporting and not applied to metal 
plates. The museum of the Hermitage at St Petersburg contains 
an amazingly rich collection of jewelry from the tombs of the 
Crimea. Many bracelets and necklaces in that collection are 
made of twisted wire, some in as many as seven rows of plaiting, 
with clasps in the sliape of heads of animals of beaten work. 
Others are strings of large beads of gold, decorated with volutes, 
knots and other patterns of wire .soldered over the surfaces. 
(Sec the Antiquilis du Bosphore Citmnerien, by Gille, 1854; 
reissued by S. Keinach, jSgs, in which will be found careful 
engravings of these objects.) In the British Museum a sceptre, 
probably that of a Greek priestess, is covered with plaited and 
netted gold wire, finished with a sort of Corinthian capital and 
a boss of green glass. 

It is probable that in India and vaxious parts of central Asia 
filigree has been worked from the most remote period without 
any change in the designs. Whether the Asiatic jewellers were 
influenced by the iGrecks settled on that contment, or merely 
trained under traditions held in coinmon with them, it is certain 
that .the Indian filigree workers retain the same patterns as those 
of the ancient Greeks, and work them in the same way, down to 
the present day. Wandering workmefi are given so much gold, 
coined or rough, which is weighed, heated in a pan of charcoal, 
beaten into wire, and then worked in the courtyard or verandah 
of the employer’s hou.se according to the designs of the artist, 
who weighs the complete work on restoring it and is paid at a 
specified rate for his labour. Very fine grains or beads and 
.spines .of gold, scarcely thicker than coarse hair, projecting 
from plates of gold are methods of ornamentation still used. 

Pa,s.sing to later times we may notice in many collections of 
medieval jewel work (such as that in the South Kcaisington 
Museum) reliquaries, covers -for the gospels, &c., made either 
in Con.stantinoplc from the 6th to the ijth centuries, or in 
monasteries in Europe, in which Byzantine goldsmiths’ work 
was studied and imitated. These objects, besides being enriched 
with precious stones, polished, but not cut into facets, and with 
enamel, are often decorated with filigree. Large surfaces of gold 
are sometimes covered with scrolls of filigree soldered on ; and 
corner pieces of the borders of book covers, or the panels of 
reliquaries, are not unfrequently made up of complicated pieces 
of plaited work alternating with spaces encrusted with enamel. 
Byzantine filigree work occasionally has small stones set amongst 
the curves or knots. Examples of such decoration can be seen 
in the South Kensington and British Museums. 

In the north of Europe the Saxons, Britons and Celts were 
from an early period skilful in several kinds of goldsmiths’ work. 

: Admirable examples of filigree patterns laid down in wke on 
gold, from Anglo-Saxon tombs, may be seen in the British 
Museum—'notably a brooch from Dover, and a sword-hilt from 
Cumberland. 

The Irish filigree work is more thoughtful in design and more 
varied in pattern than that of any period or country that could 
be named. Its highest perfection must be placed in the loth 
and nth centuries. The Royal Irish Academy in Dublin 
contains a number of reliquaries and personal jewels, of which 
filigree is the general and most remarkable ornament. 1116 
" l^ra ” brooch has been copied and imitated, and the shape and 
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decoration of it are wei! known. Instead of 'fine curls or volutes 
of gold thread, the Irish filigree is varied by numerous designs 
in which one thread can be traced through curious knots and 
complications, which, dispo.scd over large surfaces, balance one 
another, but always with special varieties and arrangements 
difficult to trace with the eye. The long thread appears and 
disappears without breach of continiiitv’, the two ends generally 
worked into the head and the tail of a serpent or a monster. 
The reliquary containing the “ Bell of St Patrick ” is covered 
with knotted work in many varieties. A two-handled chalice, 
called the “ Ardagh cup,” found near Limerick in 1868, is 
ornamented with work of this kind of extraordinary fineness. 
Twelve plaques on a band round the body of the vase, plaques 
on each handle and round the foot of the vase have a series of 
different designs of characteristic patterns, in fine filigree wire 
work wrought on the front of the repousse ground. (Sec a paper 
by the 3rd earl of Dunraven in Transaciions of Royal Irish 
Academy, xxiv. pt. iii. 1S73.) 

Much of tlie medieval jewel work all over Europe down to 
l.he 15th century, on reliquaries, crosses, croziers and other 
ecclesiastical goldsmiths’ work, is set off with bosses and borders 
of filigree. Filigree work in silver was practised by the Moors 
of Spain during the middle ages with great skill, and was intro¬ 
duced by them and established all over the Peninsula, whence 
it was carried to the Spanish colonies in America. The Spanish 
filigree work of the 17th and iSth centuries is of extraordinary 
complexity (examples in the Victoria and Albert Museum), and 
silver filigree jewelry of delicate and artistic design is still made 
in considerable quantities throughout the country. The manu¬ 
facture spread over the Balearic Islands, and among the popula¬ 
tions that border the Mediterranean. It is still made all over 
Italy, and in Malta, Albania, the Ionian Islands and many 
other parts of Greece. That of the Greeks is sometimes on ’a 
large scale, with several thicknesses of wires alternating with 
larger and smaller bosses and beads, sometimes set with 
turquoises, 8rc., and mounted on convex plates, making rich 
ornamental headpieces, belts and breast ornaments. Filigree 
silver buttons of wire-work and small bosses are worn by the 
peasants in most of the countries that produce this kind of 
jewelry. Silver filigree brooches and buttons arc also made 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Little chains and pendants 
are added to much of this northern work. 

Some very curious filigree work was brought from Abyssinia 
after the capture of Magdala—arm-guards, slippers, rups, &c., 
some of which are now in the .South Kcn.sington Museum. They 
are made of thin plates of silver, over which the wire-work is 
soldered. The filigree is subdivided by narrow borders of simple 
pattern, and the intervening .spaces arc made up of many 
patterns, some with grains set at intervals. 

A few words must be added as to the granu-a^ei. work which, 
as stated above, some writers have classed under the term of 
filigree, although the twisted wires may be altogether jvanting. 
Such decoration consists of minute globules of gold, soldered 
to form patterns on a metal surface. Its use is rare in Egypt. 
(See J. de Morgan, FouilUs d Vahehottr, 1894-1895, pi. xii.) 
It occurs in Cyprus at an early period, as for instance on a gtjld 
pendant in the British Museum from Enkomi in Cyprus (loth 
century n.c.). The pendant is in the form of a' pomegranate, 
and has upon it a pattern of triangles, formed by more than 
3030 minute globules separately soldered on. It also occurs on 
ornaments of the 7th century b.c. from Camirus in Rhodes. 
B It these globules arc large, compared with those which are 
found on Etruscan jewelry. Signor Castellani, who had made 
the antique jewelry’ of the Etruscans and Greeks his special 
study, with the intention of reproducing the ancient models, 
found it for a long time impossible to revive this particular 
process of delicate soldering. He overcame the difficulty at 
last, by the discovery of a traditional school of craftsmen at 
St Angelo in Vado, by whose help his well-known reproductions 
were executed. 

For examples of antique work tha student should examine the 
gold ornament rooms of the British Museum, the' Louvre and the 


collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The last contains a 
large and very varied assortment of modem Italian, Spanisli, Greek 
and otiier jewelry made lor the peasants of various countries. It 
also jKissesses intere.stiiig examples of the modern work in granulated 
gold tiy Castell.mi and Giuliano. The Celtic work is well represented 
in the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 

FILLAN, SAINT, or E'aklan, the name of the two Scottish 
saints, of Irish origin, whose lives are of a purely legendary 
character. The St Fillan whose feast is kept on the 20th of June 
had churches dedicated to his honour at Ballvheyland, Queen’s 
county, Ireland, and at Loch Earn, Perthshire. The other, 
who is commemorated on the gth of January, was specially 
venerated at t'luain Mavscua, Co. Westmeath, Ireland, and so 
early as theSth orgth century at Strathfillan, Perthshire, Scotland, 
where there was an ancient monastery dedicated to him, which, 
like most of the religious houses of early times, was afterwards 
secularized. The lay-abbot, who was its superior in the reign 
of William the Lion, held high rank in the Scottish kingdom. 
This monastery was restored in the reign of Robert Bruce, and 
became a cell of the abbey of canons regular at Iiichaffray. 
I’hc new foundation received a grant from King Robert, in grati¬ 
tude for the aid which he was supposed to have obtained from a 
relic of the saint on the eve of the groat victory of Bannockburn. 
Another relic was the saint’s staff or crozier, which became 
known us the coygerach or quigrich, and was long in the posses¬ 
sion of a family’ of the name of Jore or Dewar, who were its 
hereditary guardians. They certainly had it in their custody 
in the year 1428, and their right was formally recognized by 
King Janies III. in 1487. The head of the crozier, which is of 
silver-gilt with a smaller crozier of bronze inclo.scd wittiin it, is 
now deposited in the National Museum of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Scotland. 

The legend of the second of these saints is given in the Bollandist 
Ada SS. (r04,i), ytli of January, i. 594-505 ; A. P. Forbes, Kuiendars 
of Scottish Saints (Ediuburgli, 1872), pp. 341-340 ; D. O'llanlon’s 
Lives of Irish Saints (Dublin), n.d. pp. 134-144. See also Historical 
Notices of St Fillau's Crosier, by Dr John Stuart (Aberdeen, 1877). 

_ FILLET (through Fr, filel, from the med. Lat. fikttum, diminu¬ 
tive of filum, a thread), a band or ribbon used for tying the hair, 
the Lat. villa, which was used as a sacrificial emblem, and also 
worn by vestal virgins, brides and poets. The word is thus 
applied to anything in the shape of a band or strip, as, in coining, 
to the metal ribbon from which the blanks arc punched. In 
architecture, a “ fillet ” is a narrow flat band, sometimes culled 
a “lislel,” which is used to .separate mouldings one from the other, 
or to terminate a suite of mouldings as at the top of a cornice. 
In the fluted column of the Ionic and Gorinthian Orders the fillet 
is employed between the flutes. It is a very important feature 
in Gothic work, being frequently worked on large mouldings ; 
when placed on the front and sides of the moulding of a rib it 
has been termed the “ keel and wings ” of the rib. 

In cooking, “ fillet ” is used of the “ undercut ” of a sirloin of 
beef, or'of a thick slice of fish or meat; more particularly of a 
boned and rolled piece of veal or other meat, tied by a “ fillet ” - 
or string. 

FILLMORE, HILLARD (1800-1874), thirteenth president of 
the 'United States of America, came of a family of English stock, 
whicli had early settled in New England. His father, Nathaniel, 
in 1795, made a clearing within the limits of what is now the town 
of Summerhill, Cayuga county, New York, and there Millard 
Fillmore was horn, on the 7th of February 1800. Until he was 
fifteen he could have acquired only the simplest rudiments of 
education, and those chiefly from his parents. At that age he 
was apprenticed to a fuller and clothier, to card wool, and to dye 
and dro.ss the cloth. Two years before the close of his term, with 
a promissory note for thirty dollars, he bought the remainder 
of his time from his master, and at the age of nineteen began to- 
study law. In 1820 he made his way to Buffalo, then only 
a village, and supported himself by teaching school and aiding 
the postmaster while continuing his studies. 

In 1823 he was admitted to the bar, and began practice at 
Aurora, New York, to which place his father had removed. 
Hard study, temperance and integrity gave him a good reputa¬ 
tion and moderate success, and in 1827 he was made an attorney 
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and, in 18*9, counsellor of the supreme court of the state. 
Returning to Buffalo in 1830 he formed, in 1832, a partnership 
with Nathan K. Hall (1819-1874), later a member of Congress 
and postmaster-general in h'ls cabinet. Sdomon G. Haven (1810- 
r86i), member of Congress from 1851 to 1857, joined them in 
1836. The firm met with great success. From 1829 to 1832 
Fillmore served in the state assembly, and, in the single term 
of 1833-1835, in the national House of Representatives, coming 
in as anti-Jackson, or in opposition to the administration. From 
1837 to 1843, when he declined further service, he again repre¬ 
sented his district in the House, this time as a member of the 
Whig party. In Congress he opposed the annexation of Texas 
as slave territory, was an advocate of internal improvements and 
a protective tariff, supported J. Q. Adams in maintaining the 
right of offering anti-slavery petitions, advocated the prohibition 
by Congress of the .slave trade between the states, and favoured 
the exclusion of slavery from the District of Columbia. His 
speech and tone, however, were moderate on these exciting 
.subjects, and he claimed the right to stand free of pledges, and 
to adjust his opinions and his course by the development of 
circumstances. The Whigs having the ascendancy in the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress, he wsis made chairman of the House Com¬ 
mittee of W.ays and Means. Against a strong opposition he 
<'arried an appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s telegraph, 
and reported from his committee the Tariff Bill of 1842. In 
1844 he was the Whig candidate for the governorship of New 
York, but was defeated. In November 1847 he was elected 
comptroller of the state of New York, and in 1848 he was 
elected vice-president of the United States on the ticket with 
Zachar)' Taylor as president. Fillmore presided over the senate 
during the exciting debates on the “ Compromise Measures of 
1850.” 

I'rcsident Taylor died on the nth of July 1850, and on the next 
day Fillmore took the oath of office us his successor. The cabinet 
which he called around him contained Daniel Webster, Thomas 
Corwin and John J. Crittenden. On the death of Webber in 
1852, F.dward Everett became secretary of .state. Unlike Taylor, 
I'iUmore favoured the “ Compromise Aleusures,” and his signing 
one of them, the Fugitive Slave Law, in spite of the vigorous 
protests of anti-slavery men, lost liim much of his popularity 
in the North. Few of his opponents, howe\'er, questioned his 
own full persuasion that the Compromise Measures were vitally 
necessary to pacify the nation. In 1851 he interposed promptly 
but ineffectively in thwarting the projects of the “ filibusters,” 
under Narei.so Lopez for the in-vasion of Cuba. Commodore 
Matthew Ciilbraith Perry’s expedition, which ojicned up diplo¬ 
matic relations with Japan, and the exploration of the valley 
of the Amazon by Lieutenants Willi,am L. Herndon (1813-1S57) 
and L.ardner Gifilion also oeeurred during his term. In the 
autumn of 1852 he was .an unsuccessful candidate for nomination 
for the presidency by the Whig N.ational Convention, and he went 
out of office on the 4tli of March 1S53. In February 1856, while 
he was tra^’cll:^g .al road, he was nominated for the presidency 
by the Ame'ican or Know Nothing party, and later this nomina¬ 
tion was also accepted by the Whigs; but in the ensuing pre¬ 
sidential election, the last in wh'ich the Know Nothings and the 
Whigs as such took any part, Le received the clcctor.al votes of 
only one state, Maryland. Thereafter he took no public share 
in political affairs. Fillmore was twice married : in 1826 to 
Abigail Powers (who died in 1S53, leaving him with a son and 
daughter), and in 1S58 to Mrs Caroline C. McIntosh. He died 
at Buffalo on the Sth of JLareh 1874. 

In 1007 the Biiff.ilo Hi.storical Society, of which Fillmore wa.s one 
of the {oimdor.s an<I the first president, piihlished t!ie ^lillard Fillmore 
J’aprrs (2 vols,, vol. x. and xi. of the Society's piihllcations ; edited 
by F. )I. Severance), containing mi.scellaneou.s writings and speeches, 
and official and private corre.spondcnce. Mo.st of hi.s correanondence, 
however, was destroyed in purstu'ince of a direction in his son’s will. 

FILMER, SIR ROBERT (d. 1653), English political writer, was 
the son of .Sir Edward Filmcr of East Sutton in Kent. He 
•Studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he matriculated in 
1604. Knighted by Charles I. at the beginning of his reign, he 
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was an ardent supporter of the king’s cause, and his house is said 
to have been plundered by the parliamentarians ten times. He 
died on the 26th of May 1653. 

Filmer was already a middle-aged man when the great contro¬ 
versy between the king and the Commons roused him into literary 
activity. His writings afford an exceedingly curious example of 
the doctrines held by the most extreme section of the Divine 
Right party. Filmer’s theor)’ is founded upon the statement that 
the government of a family by the father is the true original and 
model of all government. In the beginning of the world God gave 
authority to Adam, who had complete control over his descend¬ 
ants, even as to life and death. From Adam this authority was 
inherited by Noah ; and Filmer quotes as not unlikely the 
tradition that Noah sailed up the Mediterranean .and allotted the 
three continents of the Old World to the rule of his three sons. 
From Shem, Ham and Japheth the patriarchs inherited the 
absolute power which they exercised over their families and 
servants; and from the patriarchs all kings and governors 
(whether a single monarch or a governing assembly) derive their 
authority, which is therefore absolute, and founded upon divine 
right. 'The difficulty that a man “ by the secret will of God may 
unjustly ” attain to power which he has not inherited appeared to 
Filmer in no way to alter the nature of the power so obtained, 
for “ there is, and always shall be continued to the end of the 
world, a natural right of a supreme father over every multitude.” 
The king is perfectly free from all human control. He cannot be 
bound by the acts of his predecessors, for which he is not re¬ 
sponsible ; nor by his own, for “ impossible it is in nature that a 
man should give a law unto himself ”—a law must be impo.scd by 
another than the person bound by it. With regard to the English 
constitution, he asserted, in his Freeholder’s Grand Inquest 
touching our Sovereign Lord the King and his Parliament (1648), 
that the Lords only give counsel to the king, the Commons only 
“ perform and consent to the ordinances of parliament,” and the 
king alone is the maker of laws, which proceed purely from his 
will. It is mon.strous that the people should judge or depose 
their king, for they would then he judges in their own cause. 

The most complete expressiorv of Filmer’s opinions is given in 
the Patriarcha, which was published in 1680, manj’ years after his 
death. His position, however, was suffieicntly indicated by the 
works which he published during hi.s lifetime : the .Anarchy of a 
Limited and Mixed Monarchy an attack upon a treatise on 

monarchy by Philip Hunton (1604 ?-i682), who maintained ih.at 
the king’s prerogative is not superior to the authority of the 
houses of parliament; the fiamphlet entitled The Power of Kings, 
and in particular of the King of England (1648), first published 
in 1680; and hi.s Observations upon Mr Hobbes's Leviathan, Mr 
Milton against Salmasius, and H. Grotius De jure belli et pads, 
concerning the Originall of Government (1632). Filmcr’s iheor}', 
owing to the circumstances of the time, obtained a recognition 
which it is now difficult to understand. Nine years after the 
publication of the I^atriarcha, at the time of the Revolution which 
banished the Stuarts from the throne, Locke singled out Filmer 
as the most remarkable of the advocates of Divine Right, and 
thought it worth while to attack him expressly in the first part of 
the Treatise on Government, going into nil his arguments seriatim, 
and especially pointing out that even if the first steps of his 
argument be granted, the rights of the eldest bom have been so 
often .set aside that modern kings can claim no such inheritance of 
authority as he asserted. 

FILMY FERNS, a gcncnal name for a group cf ferns with 
delicate much-divided leavc.s and often moss-like growth, 
belonging to the genera Ilymenophyllum, Todea and Trichomanes. 

• They require to be kept in close cases in n cool fernery, and the 
stones and moss amongst which they arc grown mu.st be kept 
continually moist so that the evaporated water condenses on the 
verv numerous divisions of the leaves. 

FILON, PIERRE MARIE AUGUSTIN (1841- ), French man 

of letters, son of the' historian Charles Auguste D6.sir^ Fiicn 
(i8oo-r875), was bom in Paris in 1841. His father becarre 
professor of history at Douai, and eventually inspecteur 
d’acadimie ” in Paris ; his principal works were Histoire eomparee 
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dt rAn^ski!»-,^1839), ,HuifiiK0„4$ fHurefe «* 
^Yl*.siitU (1838), La frattfetise sms Louis XV 

(1843), Histoire de Vltcdie meridionale {si^), Bistoire du sinai 
romam (1850), Histoiri do la dimeratis aihemerme (1854). 
Educated at the £cole normaie, Augustin Filon was appointed 
tutor to the prince, imperial and accompanied him to England, 
where he remained for some years. He is the autlior of Guy 
Palin, sa vie, sa conespondance {i86a); Nos grands-peres (1887) ; 
Prosper Merimee (1894); Sous la tyrannic (1900). On English 
subjects he has written chiefly under the pseudonym of Pierre 
Sandrii, Les Mariages de Lendres (1875); Histoire de la liltirature 
anglaise (1883); Le Thedtre anglais (1896), and io Caricature 
en Angleterre (1902), 

ntOBA (A. Lang), one of the two divisions of Rhizopoda, 
characterized by protoplasm granular at the surface, and fine 
pseudopodia branching and usually acutely pointed at the tips. 

FILTER (a word common in various forms to most European 
languages, adapted from the medieval Lat. fUtrum, felt, a 
material used as a filtering agent), an arrangement for separating 
solid.' matter from liquids. In some cases the operation of 
filtration is performed for the sake of removing impurities from 
the filtrate or liquid filtered, as in the purification of water for 
drinking purposes; in others the aim is to recover and collect 
the solid matter, as when the chemist filters off a precipitate from 
the liquid in which it is .su.spcnded. 

In regard to the purification of water, filtration was long looked 
upon as merely a mechanical process of straining out the solid 
particles, whereby a turbid water could lx; rendered clear. In 
the course of time it was noticed that certain materials, such as 
charcoal, had the power to some extent also of softening hard 
water and of removing organic matter, and at the beginning of 
the igth century charcoal, both animal and vegetable, came into 
use for fdtering purposes. Porous carbon blocks, made by 
strongly heating a mixture of powdered charcoal with oil, resin, 
&c., were introduced about a generation later, and subsequently 
various preparations of iron {spongy iron, magnetic oxide) found 
favour. Innumerable forms of filters made with these and other 
materials were put on the market, and were extolled as removing 
impurities of every kind from water, and as affording complete 
proteetion against the communication of diseaae. But whatever 
merits they had as clarifiers of turbid water, the advent of 
bacteriology, and the recognition of the fact that the bacteria of 
certain diseases may be water-borne, introduced a new criterion 
of effectiveness, and it was perceived that the removal of solid 
particles, or even of organic impurities (which were realized to be 
important not so much because they are dangerous to health 
per se as because their presence affords grounds for suspecting 
that the water in which they occur has been exposed to circum¬ 
stances permitting contamination with infective disease), was not 
sufficient; tlie filter must also prevent the passage of patliugenic 
organisms, and so render the water sterile bacteriologically. 
Examined from this point of view the majority of domestic 
filters were found to be gravely defective, and even to bt worse 
than useless, since unless they were frequently and thoroughly 
cleansed, they wereliable to become favourable breeding-places for 
microbes. The first filter which was more or less completely 
impermeable to bacteria was the Pasteur-Chamberland, which 
svas devised in Pasteur’s laboratory, and is made of dense biscuit' 
porcelain. The filtering medium in this, as in other filters of the 
same kind, takes the form of a hollow cylinder or “ candle,” 
through the walls of which the water has to pass from the outside 
to the inside, the candles often being arranged so that they may 
be directly attached to a tap, whereby the rate of flow, which is 
apt to be slow, is accelerated by the pressure of the main. But 
even filters of this tj-jje, if they are to be fully relied upon, must be 
frequenriy-fdeaned and sterilized, and great care must be taken 
that the joints and connexions are watertight, and that the 
candles are Without cracks or flaws. In cases where the water 
supply is known to be infected, or even where it is merely 
doubtful, it fa wise to have recourse to sterilization by boiling, 
rather than trust to any filter. Various machines have been 
conatnicted to perform this operation, some of them specially 


designed'. fiDn.tbei'use at troops in ''therilleldthqse: jniWhiobr 
eomomy fuel studied have an exchangerh^ter,,by means of 
which the incoming cold water receives heat from thie outgoing 
hot water, which thus arrives, fti thee point of outflow at a 
temperature nearly as. low as that , of tlie supply. Chemical 
me^ds of sterilization have also been suggested, depending on 
the use of iodine, chlorine, .bromine, ozone, potassium per¬ 
manganate, copper sulphate or chloride and other substances. 
For the sand-filtration of water on a large scale, in which tlie 
presence of a surface film containing zooglaea of bacteria is an 
essential feature, sec Water Supply, 

Filtration in the chemical laboratory is commonly effected 
by the aid of a special kind of unsized paper, which in the more 
expensive varieties is practically pure cellulose, impurities like 
feric oxide, alumina, lime, magnesia and silica having been re¬ 
moved by treatment with hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids, 
A circular piece of this paper is folded twice upon itself so as to 
form a quadrant, one of the folds is pulled out, and the cone thus 
obtained is supported in a glass or porcelain ftinnel having an 
apical angle of 60". The liquid to be filtered is poured into tlie 
cone, preferably down a glass rod upon the sides of the funnel 
to prevent s-plashing and to pre.scrvc the apex of the filter-paper, 
and passes through the paper, upon which the solid matter is 
retained. In the case of liquids containing strong acids or 
alkalis, which the paper cannot withstand, a plug of carefully 
purified asbestos or glass-wool (spun glass) is often employed, 
contained in a.bulb blown as an enlargement on a narrow “ filter- 
tube.” To accelerate the rate of filtration various devices arc 
resorted to, such us lengthening the tube below the filtering 
material, increasing the pressure on the liquid being filtered, 
or decreasing it in the receiver of the filtrate. R. W. Bunsen may 
be regarded as the originator of the second method, and it was he 
wlw devised the small cone of platinum foil, sometimes replaced 
by a cone of parchment perforated with pinholes, arranged at 
the apex of the funnel to serve as a support for Hit piaper, wliidi 
is apt to bur.9t under the pressure differences. In the so-called 
“ Buchner funnel,” the filtering vessel is cylindrical, and the 
paper receives support by being laid upon its flat perforated 
bottom. In filtering into a vacuum the flask receiving the filtrate 
should be connected to the exhaust through a second flask. 
The .suction may be derived from any form of air-pump; a form 
often employed where water at fair pressure is available is 
the jet-pump, which in consequence is known as a filter-pump. 
Another method of filtering into a vacuum is to immerse a porous 
jar (“ Pukall cell ") in tlie liquid to be filtered, and attach a 
suction-pipe to its interior, A filtering arrangement devised 
by F. C. Gooch, which has come into common use in quantitative 
analysis where the solid matter has to be submitted to heating 
or ignition, consists of a crucible having a perforated boUoin. 
By inciins of a piece of stretched rubber tubing, tliis crucible 
is supported in the mouth of an ordinary' funnel which is con¬ 
nected with an exhausting apparatus ; and water holding in 
suspension fine scrapings of asbestos, purified by boiling with ' 
strong hydrochloric acid and wa.shing with water, is run through 
•it, so that the perforated bottom is covered with a layer of felted 
asbestos. The cruriblc is then removed from the rubber support, 
weighed and replaced ; the liquid is filtered tlirough in the 
ordinary way; and the crucible with its contents is again removed, 
dried, ignited and weighed. A perforated cone, siiniliirly coated 
with asbestos and fitted into a conical funnel, is sometimes 
employed. 

In many processes of chemical technology' filtration plays an 
important part. A crude method consists of straining the liquid 
through cotton or other cloth, either stretched on wooden frames 
or formed into long narrow bags (“ bag-filters ”). Occasionally 
filtration into a vacuum is practised, but more often, as in filter-c 
presses, the liquid is forced under pressure, either hydrustafte 
or obtained from a force-pump or compressed air, into a series of 
chambers partitioned off by cloth, which arrests the solids, but 
permits the passage of tiie liquid portions. For separating 
liquids from solids of a fibrous or crystalline character “ hydro- 
extraAtors ” or “centrifugals” are frequently employed. The 
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mffteria] »i Idftcsed in: a perfbnted tegt ati “ basket,!’ which 
is enclosed, in an outer casing/ and when the cage is rapidly 
rotated by suitable gearing, the liquid portions, are forced out 
into the external casing. 

FIMBRIA, QAIUS FLAVIUS (d. 84 b.c.), Roman soldier and 
a violent partisan of MMius. He was sent to Asia in 86 li.c. 
as legate to L. V^erius Flaccus, but quarrelled with him and was 
dismissed. Taking ad.vantage of the absence of Flaccus at 
Chalcedon and the discontent aroused by his avarice and severity, 
Fimbria stirred up a revolt and slew Flaccus at Nicomedia. 
He then assumed the command of the army and obtained several 
successes against Mithradatcs, whom he shut up in Pitane on 
the coast of.Aeolis, and would undoubtedly have captured him 
had Lucullus co-operated witli the fleet. Fimbria treated most 
cruelly all the people of Asia who hud revolted from Rome or 
sided with Sulla. Having gained admission to Ilium by declaring 
that, as a Rontan, he was friendly, he massacred the inhabitants 
and burnt the place to the ground. Hut in 84 Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Asia, made peace with Mithradatcs, and turned 
his arms against Fimbria, who, seeing that there was no chance 
of escape, committed suicide. His troops were made to serve in 
Asia till the end of the third MiUiradatic War. 

See Romu : Hittory ; and arts, on Socca and Makius. 

FIMBRIATE (from Lat. fimbriae, fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringed. In heraldry', “ lirnbriate ” 
or “ fimbriated ” refers to a narrow edge or border running round 
a bearing. 

FINALE (ltd. for “ end ”), a term in music for the concluding 
movement in an instrumental composition, whether symphony, 
concerto or sonata, and, in dramatic music, the concerted piece 
which ends each act. Of instrumental finales, the great choral 
finale to Beethoven’s 9th symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Mozart's Nozze di Figaro, to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’s Falslaff may be mentioned, In .the Wagnerian 
opera the finale has no place. 

FINANCE. The term “ finance,” which comes into English 
through French, in its original meaning denoted a payment 
(fittalio). In l 4 ie later middle ages, especially in Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive dealing with money 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
the management of the public expenditure and receipts first 
became prominent in France during the j6th century and quickly 
spread to other countries. The plural form {Les Finances} was 
particularly reserved for this application, while the singular 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetary deiings 
(u in the expression la haute finance). For the Germans the 
phrase “ science of finance ” {Ftnanmissensckajl) refers ex¬ 
clusively to the economy of the state. EnglLsh and American 
writers are less definite in their employment of the term, which 
varies with the convenience of the author. 

A work on “ finance ” may deal with the Money Market or the 
.Stock Exchange ; it may treat of Ijanking and credit organiza¬ 
tion, or it may be devoted to state revenue and expenditure, 
which is on the whole the prevailing sense. The expressions 
‘‘science of finance” and “public finance” have been suggested as- 
suitable to delimit the last mentioned application. At all events, 
the broad sense is quite intelligiUe. “ Financial ” means what is 
concernetl with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort and return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention will be directed to “ public finance ” ; for the other 
aspects of tire subject reference may be made {inter alia) to the 
following ;— Banks and Banking ; Company ; Exchange ; 
Market ; Stock Exchange. See also English Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 
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further aid in the maintenance of the primitive state. Financial 
organization makes its earliest appearance in the great Eastern 
monarchies, in which tribute was regularly collected and the 
oldest and most general form of taxation—that levied on the 
produce of land—^was established. In its normal shape this 
impost consisted in a given proportion of the yield, or of pertain 
portions of the yield, of the soil; one-fourth as in India, one- 
fifth as in Egypt, or two separate levies of a tenth as in Palestine, 
are examples of what may from the last instance be called the 
" tithe ” system. Dues of various kinds were gradually added 
to the land revenue, until, as in the later Egyptian monarchy, 
the forms of revenue reached a bewildering complexity. But 
no Eastern state advanced beyond the condition generally 
characterized as the “ patrimonial,” t.e. an organization on the 
model of the household. The part played by money economy 
was small, and it is noticeable that the revenues were collected 
by the monarch’s servants, the farming out of taxes being 
completely unknown. Tribute, however, was paid by subject 
communities as a whole, and was collected by them for trans¬ 
mission to the conquerors. 

A much higher stage was reached in the financial methods 
of the Greek states, or more correctly speaking of Athens, the 
^ ^ best-known specimen of the class. Instead of the 
Om" comparatively simple expedients of the barbarian 
monarchies, as indicated above, the Athenian city 
state by degrees developed a rather complex revenue system. 
.Some of the older forms are retained. The city owned public 
land which was let on lease and the rents were farmed out by 
auction. A specially valuable property of Athens was the 
possession of the silver mines at Laurium, which were worked on 
lease by slave labour. The produce, at first distributed amongst 
the citizens, was later a part of the state income, and forms the 
subject of some of the suggestions respecting the revenue in 
the treatise formerly ascribed to Xenophon. The reverence 
that attached to the precious metals caused undue exaltation 
of the services rendered by this property. 

One of the characteristics of the ancient state was its extensive 
control over the persons and property of its citizens. In respect 
to finance this authority was strikingly manifested in the 
burdens imposed on wealthy citizens by the requirements of the 
“ liturgies ” (Xtirovpyiai), which consisted in the provision of 
a chorus for theatrical performances, or defraying the expenses 
of the public games, or, finally, the equipment of a ship, “ the 
trierarchy,” which was economically and politically the most 
important. Athenian statesmanship in the time of Demosthenes 
was gravely exercised to make tliis form of contribution more 
effective. The grouping into classes and the privilege of exchang¬ 
ing property, granted to the contributor against any one whom 
he believed entitled to take his place, are marks of the defective 
economic and financial organization of the age. 

Amongst taxes strictly so called were the market dues or tolls, 
which in some cases approximated to excise duties, thpugh in 
their actual mode of levy they were closely similar to the octrois 
of modern times. Of greater importance were the custom.s 
duties on imports and exports. These at the great period of 
Athenian history were only 2 %. The prohibition of export 
of com was an economic rather than a financial provision. In 
the treatment of her subject allies Athens was more rigorous, 
general import and export duties of 5 % being imposetf on their 
trade. The high cost of carriage, and the need of encouraging 
commerce in a community relying on external sources for its 
fond supply, help to explain the comparatively low rates adopted. 
Neither os financial nor as protective expedients were the custom 
duties of classical societies of much importance. 

Direct taxation received much greater expansion. A special 
levy on the class of resident aliens {furoUiov), probably 
paralleled by a duty on slaves, was in force. A far more important 
source of revenue was the general tax on property (tltrtjiopu), 
which according to one view existed as early as the time of Solon, 
who made it a^ part of his constitutional sy.stem. Modem 
inquiry, however, tends towards the conclusion that it was under 
the stress of the Peloponnesian War that this impost was intro¬ 


duced (428 B.C.). At first it was only levied at irregular intervals; 
afterwards, in 378 b.c., it became a permanent tax based on 
elaborate valuation under which the richer members paid on a 
larger quota of their capital; in the case of the wealthiest class 
the taxable quota was taken as one-fifth, smaller fractions being 
adopted for those belonging to the other divisions. The assess¬ 
ment (Ti/117/itt) included all the property of the contributor, 
whose accuracy in making full returns was safeguarded by the 
right given to other citizens to proceed against him for fraudulent 
under-valuation. A further support was provided in the reform 
of 378 B.c. by the establishment of the symmories, or groups 
of tax-paying citizens; the wealthier members of each group 
being responsible for the tax payments of all the members. 

The scanty and obscure references to finance, and to economic 
matters generally, in classical literature do not elucidate all the 
details of the system ; but the analogies of other countries, e.g. 
the mode of levying the faille in 18th-century France and the 
“ tenth and fifteenth ” in medieval England, make it tolerably 
plain that in the 4th century b.c, the Athenian state had developed 
a mode of taxation on property which raised those questions of 
just distribution and effective valuation that pre.scnt themselves 
in the latest tax systems of the modern world. Taken together 
with the liturgies, the “ eisphora ” placed a very heavy burden 
on the wealthier citizens, and this financial pressure accounts 
in great part for the hostility of the rich towards the democratic 
constitution that facilitated the imposition of graduated taxation 
and super-taxes—to use modern terms—on the larger incomes. 
The normal yield of the property tax is reported as 60 talents 
(£14,400); but on special occasions it reached 200 talents 
(£48,000), or about one-sixth of the total receipts. 

On the administrative side also remarkable advances were 
made by the entrusting of military expenditure to the “ generals,” 
and in the 4th century b.c. by the appointment of an admini¬ 
strator whose duty it was to distribute the revenue of the state 
under the directions of the assembly. The absence of settled 
public law and the influence of direct democracy made a complete 
ministry of finance impossible. 

The Athenian “ hegemony ” in its earlier and later phases 
had an important financial side. The confederacy of Delos 
made provision for the collection of a revenue (<l>opoi) from the 
members of the league, which was employed at first for defence 
against Persian aggression, but afterwards was at the disposal 
of Athens as the ruling state. The annual collection of 460 
talents (£110,400) shows sufficiently the magnitude of the league. 

Too little is known of the financial methods of the other 
Greek states and of the Macedonian kingdoms to allow of any,* 
definite account of their position. In the latter, particularly 
in Egypt, the methods of the earlier rulers probably survived. 
Their finance, like their social life generally, exhibited a blending 
of Hellenic and barbarian elements. The older land-taxes were 
probably-accompanied by import dues and taxes on property. 

In the infancy of the Roman republic its revenues were of - 
the kind usual in such communities. The public land yielded 
receipts which may indifferently be regarded as rents 
or taxes; the citizens contributed their services or *”* 
commodities, and dues were raised on certain articles coming 
to market. With the progress of the Roman dominion the 
financial organization grew in extent. In order to meet the 
cost of the early wars a special contribution from property 
(tributum ex censu) was levied at times of emergency, though it 
was in some cases regarded as an advance to be repaid when 
the occasion of expense was over. Owing to the great military 
successes, and the consequent increase of the other sources of 
revenue, it became feasible to suspend the tributum in 167 B.c., 
and it was not again levied till after the death of Julius Caesar. _ 
From this date the expenses of the Roman state “were 
disguisedly supported by the taxation of the provinces.” 
Neither the state monopolies nor the publie land in Italy afforded 
any appreciable revenue. The other charges that affected Italy 
were the 5 % duty on manumissions, and customs dues on sea- 
bomet imports. But with the acquisition of the important 
provinces of Sicily, Spain and Africa, the formation of a tax 
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mffteria] »i Idftcsed in: a perfbnted tegt ati “ basket,!’ which 
is enclosed, in an outer casing/ and when the cage is rapidly 
rotated by suitable gearing, the liquid portions, are forced out 
into the external casing. 

FIMBRIA, QAIUS FLAVIUS (d. 84 b.c.), Roman soldier and 
a violent partisan of MMius. He was sent to Asia in 86 li.c. 
as legate to L. V^erius Flaccus, but quarrelled with him and was 
dismissed. Taking ad.vantage of the absence of Flaccus at 
Chalcedon and the discontent aroused by his avarice and severity, 
Fimbria stirred up a revolt and slew Flaccus at Nicomedia. 
He then assumed the command of the army and obtained several 
successes against Mithradatcs, whom he shut up in Pitane on 
the coast of.Aeolis, and would undoubtedly have captured him 
had Lucullus co-operated witli the fleet. Fimbria treated most 
cruelly all the people of Asia who hud revolted from Rome or 
sided with Sulla. Having gained admission to Ilium by declaring 
that, as a Rontan, he was friendly, he massacred the inhabitants 
and burnt the place to the ground. Hut in 84 Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Asia, made peace with Mithradatcs, and turned 
his arms against Fimbria, who, seeing that there was no chance 
of escape, committed suicide. His troops were made to serve in 
Asia till the end of the third MiUiradatic War. 

See Romu : Hittory ; and arts, on Socca and Makius. 

FIMBRIATE (from Lat. fimbriae, fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringed. In heraldry', “ lirnbriate ” 
or “ fimbriated ” refers to a narrow edge or border running round 
a bearing. 

FINALE (ltd. for “ end ”), a term in music for the concluding 
movement in an instrumental composition, whether symphony, 
concerto or sonata, and, in dramatic music, the concerted piece 
which ends each act. Of instrumental finales, the great choral 
finale to Beethoven’s 9th symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Mozart's Nozze di Figaro, to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’s Falslaff may be mentioned, In .the Wagnerian 
opera the finale has no place. 

FINANCE. The term “ finance,” which comes into English 
through French, in its original meaning denoted a payment 
(fittalio). In l 4 ie later middle ages, especially in Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive dealing with money 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
the management of the public expenditure and receipts first 
became prominent in France during the j6th century and quickly 
spread to other countries. The plural form {Les Finances} was 
particularly reserved for this application, while the singular 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetary deiings 
(u in the expression la haute finance). For the Germans the 
phrase “ science of finance ” {Ftnanmissensckajl) refers ex¬ 
clusively to the economy of the state. EnglLsh and American 
writers are less definite in their employment of the term, which 
varies with the convenience of the author. 

A work on “ finance ” may deal with the Money Market or the 
.Stock Exchange ; it may treat of Ijanking and credit organiza¬ 
tion, or it may be devoted to state revenue and expenditure, 
which is on the whole the prevailing sense. The expressions 
‘‘science of finance” and “public finance” have been suggested as- 
suitable to delimit the last mentioned application. At all events, 
the broad sense is quite intelligiUe. “ Financial ” means what is 
concernetl with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort and return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention will be directed to “ public finance ” ; for the other 
aspects of tire subject reference may be made {inter alia) to the 
following ;— Banks and Banking ; Company ; Exchange ; 
Market ; Stock Exchange. See also English Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 

Finance, regarded as state house-keeping, or “ political 
economy ” (see Economics) in the older sense of the term, deals 
with (i) the expenditure of the state; (2) state revenues; (3) 
the balance between expenditure and receipts ; (4) the organiza¬ 
tion which collects and applies the public funds. Each of these 
large divisions presents a series of problems of which the practical 
treatment is illustrated in the financial history of the great nations 
of the world. Thus the amount and character of public ex- 


> penditure necessasrily-dtpcn^ on-the'functiona that the stat» 
' undertakes to pes-fono-r^sational defence, the raaintenanoe of. 
! internal older, End the efifkwnt equipment of the state organiza¬ 
tion ; such are the tasks that;all governments have to discharge, 
and for their cost due provision has to be made. The widening 
sphere^ of state activity, so marked a characteristic of modern 
civiliza'tion, involves outlay fca: what may be best described 
as “ developmental.” services. Education, relief of distress, 
regulation of labour and trade, are duties now in great part 
performed, by public agencies, and their increasing prominence 
involves augmented expense. The first problem on tliis side of 
expenditure is the, due balancing of outlay by income. The 
financier has to “ cover ” his outlay. Tliere is, further, the duty 
of establishing a proper proportion between the several forms of 
expenditure. Not only has there to be a strict control over tlie 
total national expense; supervision has to be carried into each 
department of the state. No one branch of public activity is 
entitled to make unlimited calls on the state's revenue. The 
claims of the “ expert ” require to be carefully scrutinizerL The 
great financiers have made their reputation quite as much by 
rigorous control over extravagance in expenditure as by dexterity 
in devising new forms of revenue. Unfortunately they have not 
Ijeen able to reduce their methods to rule. As yet no more definite 
principle has been discovered than the somewliut obvious one of 
measuring the proposed items of outlay (i) against each other, 
(2) against the sacrifice tliat additional taxation involves. Of 
almost equal importance is the rule that llie. utmast return is to 
be obtained for the given outlay. The canon of economy is as 
fundamental in regard to public expenditure as it will appear, 
later, to be in respect to revenue. J ust application of the outlay 
of the state, so that no class receives undue advantage, and the 
use of public funds for “ reproductive,” in preference to “ un¬ 
productive ” objects, are wident general principles whose 
difficulty lies in their application to the circumstances of each 
particular cose. 

Far greater progress has been made in the formulation of 
general canons as to the nature, growth and treatment of the 
public revenues. Historically, there is, first, the tendency 
I towards increase in state income to balance the advance, in outlay. 
A second general feature is the relative decline of the receipts 
from state property and industries in contrast to the expansion 
of taxation. Regarded as an organized system, the body of 
receipts has to be made conformable to certain general conditions. 
Thus there should be revenue sufficient to meet the public re¬ 
quirements. Otherwise the financial organization has failed in 
one of its essential purposes.' In order continuously to attain 
this end, the revenue must be flexible, or, as i.s often said, elastic 
enough to vary in response to pressure. Frequently recurring 
deficits are, in themselves, a condemnation of the methods 
under which they are found. Again, the rule of “ economy 
in raising revenue, or, in other words, taking as little as possible 
from the contributors over and above what the state receives, 
holds good for the whole and for each part of public revenue. 
In like manner the principle of formal justice lias the same claim 
in respect to revenue as to expenditure. No class of person should 
bear more than his or its proper share. In fact the special maxims 
usually placed under the head of taxation have really a wider 
.scope as governing the whole financial system. The recognition 
of even tlie most elementary rules has lieen a very slow process, 
as the course of financial history abundantly proves. Until the 
18th century no scientific treatment of financial problems was 
attained, though there had been great advances on the admini¬ 
strative side. 

A brief description of the historical evolution of. the earlier 
financial forms will be the most effective illustration of tliis 
statement. The theory of well-organized public finance is also 
discussed under Taxation and National Debt. 

The earliest forms of public revenue are tliose obtained 
from the property of the chief or ruler. I.and, cattle and slaves 
are the principal kinds of wealth, and they are all constituents 
of the king’s revenue ; enforced work contributed by members of 
the community, and the furnishing commodities on requisition, 
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Xbe gradual way m which the seven! provinces were brought 
under general tax system, and the equally gradual extension , 
of Roman citizenship, account further for the irregularity and , 
increased weight of the taxes; as the absence of publicity and | 
the growth of autocracy e:(plain the sense of oppression and the ^ 
hopelessness of resistance so vividly indicated m the literature j 
of the later Empire. Exempts ns at first granted to thei 
citizens were removed, while the cost of local government which : 
continually increased was placed on the tniddle'ckss of the 
towns as represented by the decurioms, or members of the | 
municipalities. \ 

The fact that no ingenuity of modem research has been able ; 
to construct a real budget of expenditure and receipt fur any ' 
part of the lung centuries of the Empire is significant os to the - 
secrecy that surrounded the finances, especially in the- later' 
period. For at the beginning of the principate Augustus seems 
to have aimed at a complete estimate of the financial situation, 
though this may be regarded as due to the influence of the freer 
republican traditions which the reverence tliat soon attached 
to the emperor's dignity completely extinguished. 

In addition to its value as illustrating the difficulties and 
defects tliat beset the development of a complex financial 
organization from the simpler forms of the city and the province, 
Roman finance is of special importance in consequence of its 
place as supplying a model or rather a guide for the administra¬ 
tion of the states that arose on its ruins. The barbarian invaders, 
though they were accustomed to contributions to their chiefs 
and to the payment of commodities as tributes or as pcnaltie.s, 
bad no acquaintance with the working of a regular system of 
taxation. The mure astute rulers utilized the machineiy that 
they inberkod from the Roman government. Under the Pranks 
the land-tax and the provincial customs continued as forms of 
revenue, while beside them the gifts and court fees of Teutonic 
origin took-their place. -Similar conditions appear in Theodoric’s 
administration of Italy. The maintenance of Roman forms and 
terms is prominent m fiscal administration. But institutions 
that have lust their life and animating spirit can hardly be 
preserved for any length of time. .All over western Europe the 
elaborate devices of t^ ctnsus and the stations fur the collection 
of customs crumbled away; taxation as sucli disappeared, 
through the hostility of the clergy and the exemptions accorded 
to powerful subjects. This process of disintegration spread out 
over centuries. Tlie efforts made from time to time by vigorous 
rulers to enforce the charges that remained legally due, proved 
quite ineffectual to restore the older fiscal system. The final 
result was a complete transformation of the ingredients of 
revenue. The . character of the change may be b^t indicated 
as a substitution of private claims for public rights. Thus, the 
land-tax disappears in the 7th century and only comes into 
notice in the qth century in the shape of .private customary 
dues. The customs duties become tlie tolls and transit charges 
levied bylucal potentates on the diminishing trade of the earlier 
middle ages. This revolution is in accordance with~iitdeed it 
is one side of—the movement towards feudalism which was the 
great feature of this period. Finance is essentially u part of puilic 
law and administration. It could, therefore, hold no prominent 
place in a condition of society -which hardly recognized the state, 
as distuict from the members of the community ,-uiii,ted by feudal 
ties. The same conception may be expressed in another way,/ 
viz. by -the statement that the kingdoms which succeeded the 
Roman Eiqpire were organized on the patrimonial basis (Le. the 
revenues piassed into the hands^ the king or, rather, his domestic 
officials), and thus in fact .rSumed to the condition of pre- 
olossical times. Notwithstandinguk^ differing features in the 
several countries, retrogressi(m|SH^ common characteristic 
of European history from thMHHnilhe 10th century, and it 
was from the ruder state 'iyuH|BQ^line created that the re¬ 
building of social and P^HMHKPfzation had to be accom¬ 
plished. Oa the financ)^I«<mP w work, as already suggested, 
was aided by the ideas ana institutiops inherited from the Roman 
Empire. lliis influence was common to all the. continental states 
and indirectly was felt even in England. Each of the great realms 


has, however, worked out its financial system on lines suitable 
to its own particular conditions, which are best considered in 
connexion with the separate national histories. 

Running through the different national systems there are 
some common elements the result not of inheritance merely but 
still more of necessity, or at the lowest of similarity in environ¬ 
ment. Over and above the details of financial development 
there is a thread of connexion which reejuires treatment under 
Finance mken as a whole. As the great aim of this side of public 
activity is to secure funds for the maintenance of the state’s life 
and working, the administration which operates for this end is the 
true nucleus of all national finance. The first sign of revival 
from the catastrophe of the invasions is the reorganization of the 
Imperial household under Charlemagne with the intention of 
establishing a more exact cobection of revenue. The later 
German enjpire of Otto and the Frederics ; the French Capetian 
monarchy and, in a somewhat dififerent ^herc, the m^ieval 
ItaKan and German cities show the same movement. The 
treasury is the centre towards which the spedal receipts of the 
ruler.or rulers should be brought, and from it the public wants 
should be supplied. Feudalism, as the antithesis of this orderly 
treatment, h^ to be overthrown before national finance could 
become established. The development can be traced in the 
financial history of England, France and the German states; 
but the advance in the French financial organization of the 15th 
and 16th centuries affords the best illustration. The gradual 
unification operates on all the branches of finance,—expenditure, 
revenue, debt and methods of control. In respect to tlie first 
head there is u well-marked “integration” of the.modes for 
meeting tlie cost of tlie public services. What were semi-private 
duties become public tasks, which, with the growing importance 
of “ moneyTCConomy,” have to be defrayed by state payments. 
Thus, theaeation of tlie standing army in France by Charles Vll. 
marks a financial chaqge of the first order. The English navy, 
though more gradually developed, b an equally good illustration 
of the movement. All outlay by the state b brought into due 
co-ordination, and it becomes passible for constitutional govern¬ 
ment to supervise and direct it. This improvement, due to 
Englbh initiative, has been adapted amongst the essential forms 
of financial administmtion on the continent. I'he immense im¬ 
portance of thi.s view of public expenditure as representing tlie 
consumption of the state in its unified condition b obvious ; 
it has affected, for the most part unconsciously, the conception of 
all modern peoples as to the functions of the state and the right 
of the people to direct tliem. 

On the side of receipts ,a similar unifying .process has been 
accomplbhed. The almost universal separation between 

ordinary ” and “ extraordinary ” receipts, taxation being put 
under the latter head, has completely ceased. It was, how¬ 
ever, the fundamental division for the early French writers on 
finance, and H survives for England os late os Blackstone’s Cam- 
mentofies. The idea tliat the ruler possessed a normal income - 
in certain rents and dues of a quasi-private character, which on 
emergency he might supplement by calls on the revenues of his 
subjects, was a bequest ^ .feudalism which gave way before tlie 
increasing ipxiwer of the state. In order to .meet the unified 
public wants, an equally unified public fund was requisite. The 
great economic changes which depreciated the value of the 
king’s domain contributed towards the result Only by well- 
adjusted taxation was it passible to meet the public necessities. 

In respject to taxation also there has been a like course of .re- 
a(ljustmen.t. Separate charges, assigned for dbtinct .purposes, 
have been token into the national eiuffiequer and come to form 
a piurt of the general -revenue. There has been—taking long 
periods—a steady absorption of .spsecial taxes into more general 
categories. The replacement of the four direct taxes by tijp 
income tax in France, as pri^osed in 1909, is a veify recent 
exampjle. Equally important is the growth of “ direct ” taxa¬ 
tion. As tax contributions-have taken the pilaces of the revenue 
from land and fees, so, it would seem, are the taxes cm epm- 
moditieslikely to be replaced or at.least exceeded by the impmsts 
levied‘.on income as audh, in the shape either of income taxes 
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mffteria] »i Idftcsed in: a perfbnted tegt ati “ basket,!’ which 
is enclosed, in an outer casing/ and when the cage is rapidly 
rotated by suitable gearing, the liquid portions, are forced out 
into the external casing. 

FIMBRIA, QAIUS FLAVIUS (d. 84 b.c.), Roman soldier and 
a violent partisan of MMius. He was sent to Asia in 86 li.c. 
as legate to L. V^erius Flaccus, but quarrelled with him and was 
dismissed. Taking ad.vantage of the absence of Flaccus at 
Chalcedon and the discontent aroused by his avarice and severity, 
Fimbria stirred up a revolt and slew Flaccus at Nicomedia. 
He then assumed the command of the army and obtained several 
successes against Mithradatcs, whom he shut up in Pitane on 
the coast of.Aeolis, and would undoubtedly have captured him 
had Lucullus co-operated witli the fleet. Fimbria treated most 
cruelly all the people of Asia who hud revolted from Rome or 
sided with Sulla. Having gained admission to Ilium by declaring 
that, as a Rontan, he was friendly, he massacred the inhabitants 
and burnt the place to the ground. Hut in 84 Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Asia, made peace with Mithradatcs, and turned 
his arms against Fimbria, who, seeing that there was no chance 
of escape, committed suicide. His troops were made to serve in 
Asia till the end of the third MiUiradatic War. 

See Romu : Hittory ; and arts, on Socca and Makius. 

FIMBRIATE (from Lat. fimbriae, fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringed. In heraldry', “ lirnbriate ” 
or “ fimbriated ” refers to a narrow edge or border running round 
a bearing. 

FINALE (ltd. for “ end ”), a term in music for the concluding 
movement in an instrumental composition, whether symphony, 
concerto or sonata, and, in dramatic music, the concerted piece 
which ends each act. Of instrumental finales, the great choral 
finale to Beethoven’s 9th symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Mozart's Nozze di Figaro, to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’s Falslaff may be mentioned, In .the Wagnerian 
opera the finale has no place. 

FINANCE. The term “ finance,” which comes into English 
through French, in its original meaning denoted a payment 
(fittalio). In l 4 ie later middle ages, especially in Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive dealing with money 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
the management of the public expenditure and receipts first 
became prominent in France during the j6th century and quickly 
spread to other countries. The plural form {Les Finances} was 
particularly reserved for this application, while the singular 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetary deiings 
(u in the expression la haute finance). For the Germans the 
phrase “ science of finance ” {Ftnanmissensckajl) refers ex¬ 
clusively to the economy of the state. EnglLsh and American 
writers are less definite in their employment of the term, which 
varies with the convenience of the author. 

A work on “ finance ” may deal with the Money Market or the 
.Stock Exchange ; it may treat of Ijanking and credit organiza¬ 
tion, or it may be devoted to state revenue and expenditure, 
which is on the whole the prevailing sense. The expressions 
‘‘science of finance” and “public finance” have been suggested as- 
suitable to delimit the last mentioned application. At all events, 
the broad sense is quite intelligiUe. “ Financial ” means what is 
concernetl with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort and return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention will be directed to “ public finance ” ; for the other 
aspects of tire subject reference may be made {inter alia) to the 
following ;— Banks and Banking ; Company ; Exchange ; 
Market ; Stock Exchange. See also English Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 

Finance, regarded as state house-keeping, or “ political 
economy ” (see Economics) in the older sense of the term, deals 
with (i) the expenditure of the state; (2) state revenues; (3) 
the balance between expenditure and receipts ; (4) the organiza¬ 
tion which collects and applies the public funds. Each of these 
large divisions presents a series of problems of which the practical 
treatment is illustrated in the financial history of the great nations 
of the world. Thus the amount and character of public ex- 


> penditure necessasrily-dtpcn^ on-the'functiona that the stat» 
' undertakes to pes-fono-r^sational defence, the raaintenanoe of. 
! internal older, End the efifkwnt equipment of the state organiza¬ 
tion ; such are the tasks that;all governments have to discharge, 
and for their cost due provision has to be made. The widening 
sphere^ of state activity, so marked a characteristic of modern 
civiliza'tion, involves outlay fca: what may be best described 
as “ developmental.” services. Education, relief of distress, 
regulation of labour and trade, are duties now in great part 
performed, by public agencies, and their increasing prominence 
involves augmented expense. The first problem on tliis side of 
expenditure is the, due balancing of outlay by income. The 
financier has to “ cover ” his outlay. Tliere is, further, the duty 
of establishing a proper proportion between the several forms of 
expenditure. Not only has there to be a strict control over tlie 
total national expense; supervision has to be carried into each 
department of the state. No one branch of public activity is 
entitled to make unlimited calls on the state's revenue. The 
claims of the “ expert ” require to be carefully scrutinizerL The 
great financiers have made their reputation quite as much by 
rigorous control over extravagance in expenditure as by dexterity 
in devising new forms of revenue. Unfortunately they have not 
Ijeen able to reduce their methods to rule. As yet no more definite 
principle has been discovered than the somewliut obvious one of 
measuring the proposed items of outlay (i) against each other, 
(2) against the sacrifice tliat additional taxation involves. Of 
almost equal importance is the rule that llie. utmast return is to 
be obtained for the given outlay. The canon of economy is as 
fundamental in regard to public expenditure as it will appear, 
later, to be in respect to revenue. J ust application of the outlay 
of the state, so that no class receives undue advantage, and the 
use of public funds for “ reproductive,” in preference to “ un¬ 
productive ” objects, are wident general principles whose 
difficulty lies in their application to the circumstances of each 
particular cose. 

Far greater progress has been made in the formulation of 
general canons as to the nature, growth and treatment of the 
public revenues. Historically, there is, first, the tendency 
I towards increase in state income to balance the advance, in outlay. 
A second general feature is the relative decline of the receipts 
from state property and industries in contrast to the expansion 
of taxation. Regarded as an organized system, the body of 
receipts has to be made conformable to certain general conditions. 
Thus there should be revenue sufficient to meet the public re¬ 
quirements. Otherwise the financial organization has failed in 
one of its essential purposes.' In order continuously to attain 
this end, the revenue must be flexible, or, as i.s often said, elastic 
enough to vary in response to pressure. Frequently recurring 
deficits are, in themselves, a condemnation of the methods 
under which they are found. Again, the rule of “ economy 
in raising revenue, or, in other words, taking as little as possible 
from the contributors over and above what the state receives, 
holds good for the whole and for each part of public revenue. 
In like manner the principle of formal justice lias the same claim 
in respect to revenue as to expenditure. No class of person should 
bear more than his or its proper share. In fact the special maxims 
usually placed under the head of taxation have really a wider 
.scope as governing the whole financial system. The recognition 
of even tlie most elementary rules has lieen a very slow process, 
as the course of financial history abundantly proves. Until the 
18th century no scientific treatment of financial problems was 
attained, though there had been great advances on the admini¬ 
strative side. 

A brief description of the historical evolution of. the earlier 
financial forms will be the most effective illustration of tliis 
statement. The theory of well-organized public finance is also 
discussed under Taxation and National Debt. 

The earliest forms of public revenue are tliose obtained 
from the property of the chief or ruler. I.and, cattle and slaves 
are the principal kinds of wealth, and they are all constituents 
of the king’s revenue ; enforced work contributed by members of 
the community, and the furnishing commodities on requisition, 
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rules from vhis part of finance, and indicate the connexion with 
what the commercial world calls “ financial opierations.” 

Finally, there is the same set of problems in respect to account¬ 
ing and control in local as in central finance. Though the 
materials are simpler, the need for a well-prepared budget is 
existent in the case of the city, county or department, if there is 
to be clear and accurate financial management. Perhaps tlie 
greatest weakness of local finance lies in this direction. The 
public opinion that -affects the national budget is unfortunately 
too often lacking in the most important towns, not excluding 
those in which political life is highly developed. 

Bibliograpiiv.—T he EnRlish literature on finance is rather un- 
satiatactory; for j)ubUc finance tlie available text-books are: 
Adams, Science of Finanie (.New York, 180S); Ba.stablc, Public 
FitianiP (London, 1892 ; jtd od., lyor) ; DanieLs, Publii, Finance 
(New York, 1890), and I’lelm, Public Finance (3rd cd.. New York, 
igog). In French, Leroy-Ueaulien, Traiti de la silence des finances 
(1877 ; 3rd ed., igo8), is the standard work. The German literature 
is abundant. Kosclier, jtli cd. (edited by Gorlach), igoi; Wagner 
{4 voLs.), jnconiplete; Cohn (i88g) and Ehcberg (yth ed,, 1908) 
liavc published works entitled Finanewissensrkaft, de.iling with 
all the asjiects of state finance. For Greek financial history Boekh, 
Staatshauskalliinf der Athenen (cd. Fr.ankel, 1887), is still a standard 
work. For Rome, Marquardt, Riimische Staatscerwaltung, vol. ii., 
and Humbert, Les Finances el la comptabiliU fiubliifue ches les Romains, 
are valuable. Clamageran, Histoire dc I'impdt en France (1875), 
gives the earlier development of French finance. R. H, Patterson, 
Science of Finance (London, i8b8), C. S. Meade, Trust Finance (1903), 
and E. Carroll, Principles and Practice of Finance, deal with finance 
in the wider sense of liusiuess transactions. (C. F. B.) 

mCH, FINCH-HATTON. This old English family has hod 
many notable members, and has contributed in no small degree 
to the peerage. Sir Thomas Finch (d. 1563), who was knighted 
for his share in suppressing Sir T. Wyatt's insurrection against 
Queen Mary, was a soldier of note, and was the son and heir of 
Sir William Finch, who was knighted in 1513. He was the 
father of Sir Moyle Finch (d. 1614), who was created a baronet 
in 1611, and who.se widow Elizabeth (daughter of Sir 'Jliomas 
Heneage) was created u peeress as countess of Maidstone in 1623 
and countess of Winchilsca in 162S; and also of Sir Henry 
Finch (1558-1625), whose son John, IJaron Finch of Fordwich 
<1584-1660), is separately noticed. Thomas, eldest son of Sir 
Moyle, succeeded his mother as first earl of WmchiUca; and 
Sir Heneage, the fourth son (d. 1631), was the speaker of the 
House of Commons, whose son Heneage (1621-1682), lord 
chancellor, was created earl of Nottingham in 1675. The latter's 
second son Heneage (1649-1719) was created earl of Aylesford 
in 1714. The earldoms of Winchilsea and Nottingham became 
united in 1729, when the fifth earl of Winchilsea died, leaving 
no son, and the title passed to his cousin the second earl of 
Nottingham, the earldom of Nottingham having since then been 
held by the earl of Winchilsea. In 1826, on the death of the ninth 
earl of Winchilsea and fifth of Nottingham, his cousin George 
William Finch-Hatton succeeded to the titles, tlte addition^ 
surname of Hatton (since held in this line) having been ^sumed 
in 1764 by his father under the will of an aunt, a daughter of 
Christopher, Viscount Hatton (1632-1706), whose father was 
related to the famous Sir Christopher Hatton. 

FINCH OF FORDWICH, JOHN FINCH, Baron (1584-1660^, 
generally known us Sir John Finch, English judge, a member 
of the old family of Finch, was bom on the 17th of September 
1584, and was called to the bar in 1611. He was returned to 
parliament for Canterbury in 1614, and became recorder of the 
same place in 1617. Having attracted the notice of Charles I,, 
who visited Canterbury in 1625, and was received with an address 
by Finch in his capacity as recorder, he was the following jear 
appointed king’s counsel and attorney-general to the queen and 
was knighted. In 1628 he was elected speaker oi the House of 
Commons, a post which he retained till its dissolution in 1629. 
He was the speaker who was held down in his chair by Holies 
and others on the occasion of &ir John Eliot’s resolution on 
tonnage and poundage. In 1634 he was appointed chief justice of 
the court of common pleas,and distinguished himself by the active 
zeal with which he upheld the king’s prerogative. Notable 
also was the brutality wluch characterized his conduct as chief 


justice, particularly in the cases of William Prynne and John 
Langton. He presided over the trial of John Hampden, who 
resisted the payment of ship-money, and he was chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the decision of the judges that ship-money was 
constitutional. As a reward for his services he was, in 1640, 
appointed lord keeper, and was also created Baron Finch of 
Fordwich. He had, however, become so unpopular that one of 
the first acts of the Long Parliament, which met in the same 
year, was his impeachment. He took refuge in Holland, but had 
to suffer the sequestration of his c.states. When he was allowed 
to return to England is uncertain, but in 1660 he was one of the 
commissioners for the trial of the regicides, thougli he docs not 
appear to have taken much part in the proceedings. He died 
on the 27th of November 1660 and was buried in St Martin’s 
church, near Canterbury, lus peerage becoming extinct. 

See Foss, Lives of the Judges ; Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justices. 

FINCH (Ger. Fink, Lat. Fringilla), a name applied (but 
almo.st always in composition—as bullfinch, chaffinch, goldfinch, 
ha\vfinch, &c.) to a great many small birds of the order 1 ‘assercs, 
and now pretty generally accepted as that of a group or famil)— 
the Fringillidac of most ornithologists. Vet it is one the extent 
of which must be regarded as Ixiing uncertain. Many writers 
have ineluded in it the buntings (Embcriiidac), though these 
seem to be quite distinct, as well as the larks (Alaudidae), the 
tanagers {Tanagridac), and the weaver-bird.s (Ploccidac). 
Others have separated from it the crossbills, under the title of 
Loxiidae, but without due cause. The difficulty which at this 
time presents it.self in regard to the limits of the Fringillidac 
arises from our ignorance of the anatomical features, especially 
those of the head, posscs.sed by many exotic forms. 

Taken as a whole, the finches, concerning which no reasonable 
doubt can exist, are not only little birds with a hard bill, adapted 
in most cases for shelling and Ucating the various seeds that form 
the chief portion of their diet when adult, but they appear to be 
mainly forms which predominate in and are highly characteristic 
of the Palaearctic Region; moreover, though some are found 
elsewhere on the globe, the existence of but very few in the 
Notogacan hemisphere can as yet be regarded as certain. 

But even with this limitation, the separation of the undoubted 
Fringillidac ^ into groups is a difficult task. Were we merely 
to consider the superficial character of the form of the bill, the 
genus Loxia (in its modern scn.se) would be easily divided not 
only from the other finches, but from all other birds. The birds 
of this genus—the crossbills—when their other characters arc 
taken into account, prove to be intimately allied on the one hand 
to the grosbeaks (Finicola) and on the other through the redpolls 
(Aegiothus) to the linnets (Linota) —if indeed these two can be 
properly separated. The linnets, through the genus Leucosticte, 
lead to the mountain-finches {Moniijringilla), and the redpolls 
through the siskins (Ckrysomitris) to the goldfinches (Carduelis ); 
and these last again to the hawfinches, one group of which - 
(Coccothraustcs) is apparently not far distant from the chaffinches 
{Fringilla proper), and the other {Hesperiphona) seems to be 
allied to the greenfinches (Ligurinus). Then there is the group 
of serins (Serinus), to which the canary belongs, that one is in 
doubt whether to refer to the vicinity of the greenfinches or that 
of the redpolls. The mountain-finches may be regarded as 
pointing first to the rock-sparrows {Petronto.) and then to the 
true sparrows (Passer); while the grosbeaks pass into many 
varied forms and throw out a very well marked form—the 
bullfinches (Pyrrhula). Some of the modifications of the family 
are very gradual, and therefore conclusions founded on them 
are likely to be correct; others are further apart, and the links 
which connect them, if not altogether missing, can but be 
surmised. To avoid as much as possible prejudicing the ca^ 
we shall therefore take the different groups of FringtUidae which 
it is convenient to consider in this article in an alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Of the Bullfinches the best known is the familiar bird (Pyrrhula 

> About zoo species of these have been described, and perhaps 150 
may really exist. 
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mffteria] »i Idftcsed in: a perfbnted tegt ati “ basket,!’ which 
is enclosed, in an outer casing/ and when the cage is rapidly 
rotated by suitable gearing, the liquid portions, are forced out 
into the external casing. 

FIMBRIA, QAIUS FLAVIUS (d. 84 b.c.), Roman soldier and 
a violent partisan of MMius. He was sent to Asia in 86 li.c. 
as legate to L. V^erius Flaccus, but quarrelled with him and was 
dismissed. Taking ad.vantage of the absence of Flaccus at 
Chalcedon and the discontent aroused by his avarice and severity, 
Fimbria stirred up a revolt and slew Flaccus at Nicomedia. 
He then assumed the command of the army and obtained several 
successes against Mithradatcs, whom he shut up in Pitane on 
the coast of.Aeolis, and would undoubtedly have captured him 
had Lucullus co-operated witli the fleet. Fimbria treated most 
cruelly all the people of Asia who hud revolted from Rome or 
sided with Sulla. Having gained admission to Ilium by declaring 
that, as a Rontan, he was friendly, he massacred the inhabitants 
and burnt the place to the ground. Hut in 84 Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Asia, made peace with Mithradatcs, and turned 
his arms against Fimbria, who, seeing that there was no chance 
of escape, committed suicide. His troops were made to serve in 
Asia till the end of the third MiUiradatic War. 

See Romu : Hittory ; and arts, on Socca and Makius. 

FIMBRIATE (from Lat. fimbriae, fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringed. In heraldry', “ lirnbriate ” 
or “ fimbriated ” refers to a narrow edge or border running round 
a bearing. 

FINALE (ltd. for “ end ”), a term in music for the concluding 
movement in an instrumental composition, whether symphony, 
concerto or sonata, and, in dramatic music, the concerted piece 
which ends each act. Of instrumental finales, the great choral 
finale to Beethoven’s 9th symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Mozart's Nozze di Figaro, to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’s Falslaff may be mentioned, In .the Wagnerian 
opera the finale has no place. 

FINANCE. The term “ finance,” which comes into English 
through French, in its original meaning denoted a payment 
(fittalio). In l 4 ie later middle ages, especially in Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive dealing with money 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
the management of the public expenditure and receipts first 
became prominent in France during the j6th century and quickly 
spread to other countries. The plural form {Les Finances} was 
particularly reserved for this application, while the singular 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetary deiings 
(u in the expression la haute finance). For the Germans the 
phrase “ science of finance ” {Ftnanmissensckajl) refers ex¬ 
clusively to the economy of the state. EnglLsh and American 
writers are less definite in their employment of the term, which 
varies with the convenience of the author. 

A work on “ finance ” may deal with the Money Market or the 
.Stock Exchange ; it may treat of Ijanking and credit organiza¬ 
tion, or it may be devoted to state revenue and expenditure, 
which is on the whole the prevailing sense. The expressions 
‘‘science of finance” and “public finance” have been suggested as- 
suitable to delimit the last mentioned application. At all events, 
the broad sense is quite intelligiUe. “ Financial ” means what is 
concernetl with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort and return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention will be directed to “ public finance ” ; for the other 
aspects of tire subject reference may be made {inter alia) to the 
following ;— Banks and Banking ; Company ; Exchange ; 
Market ; Stock Exchange. See also English Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 

Finance, regarded as state house-keeping, or “ political 
economy ” (see Economics) in the older sense of the term, deals 
with (i) the expenditure of the state; (2) state revenues; (3) 
the balance between expenditure and receipts ; (4) the organiza¬ 
tion which collects and applies the public funds. Each of these 
large divisions presents a series of problems of which the practical 
treatment is illustrated in the financial history of the great nations 
of the world. Thus the amount and character of public ex- 


> penditure necessasrily-dtpcn^ on-the'functiona that the stat» 
' undertakes to pes-fono-r^sational defence, the raaintenanoe of. 
! internal older, End the efifkwnt equipment of the state organiza¬ 
tion ; such are the tasks that;all governments have to discharge, 
and for their cost due provision has to be made. The widening 
sphere^ of state activity, so marked a characteristic of modern 
civiliza'tion, involves outlay fca: what may be best described 
as “ developmental.” services. Education, relief of distress, 
regulation of labour and trade, are duties now in great part 
performed, by public agencies, and their increasing prominence 
involves augmented expense. The first problem on tliis side of 
expenditure is the, due balancing of outlay by income. The 
financier has to “ cover ” his outlay. Tliere is, further, the duty 
of establishing a proper proportion between the several forms of 
expenditure. Not only has there to be a strict control over tlie 
total national expense; supervision has to be carried into each 
department of the state. No one branch of public activity is 
entitled to make unlimited calls on the state's revenue. The 
claims of the “ expert ” require to be carefully scrutinizerL The 
great financiers have made their reputation quite as much by 
rigorous control over extravagance in expenditure as by dexterity 
in devising new forms of revenue. Unfortunately they have not 
Ijeen able to reduce their methods to rule. As yet no more definite 
principle has been discovered than the somewliut obvious one of 
measuring the proposed items of outlay (i) against each other, 
(2) against the sacrifice tliat additional taxation involves. Of 
almost equal importance is the rule that llie. utmast return is to 
be obtained for the given outlay. The canon of economy is as 
fundamental in regard to public expenditure as it will appear, 
later, to be in respect to revenue. J ust application of the outlay 
of the state, so that no class receives undue advantage, and the 
use of public funds for “ reproductive,” in preference to “ un¬ 
productive ” objects, are wident general principles whose 
difficulty lies in their application to the circumstances of each 
particular cose. 

Far greater progress has been made in the formulation of 
general canons as to the nature, growth and treatment of the 
public revenues. Historically, there is, first, the tendency 
I towards increase in state income to balance the advance, in outlay. 
A second general feature is the relative decline of the receipts 
from state property and industries in contrast to the expansion 
of taxation. Regarded as an organized system, the body of 
receipts has to be made conformable to certain general conditions. 
Thus there should be revenue sufficient to meet the public re¬ 
quirements. Otherwise the financial organization has failed in 
one of its essential purposes.' In order continuously to attain 
this end, the revenue must be flexible, or, as i.s often said, elastic 
enough to vary in response to pressure. Frequently recurring 
deficits are, in themselves, a condemnation of the methods 
under which they are found. Again, the rule of “ economy 
in raising revenue, or, in other words, taking as little as possible 
from the contributors over and above what the state receives, 
holds good for the whole and for each part of public revenue. 
In like manner the principle of formal justice lias the same claim 
in respect to revenue as to expenditure. No class of person should 
bear more than his or its proper share. In fact the special maxims 
usually placed under the head of taxation have really a wider 
.scope as governing the whole financial system. The recognition 
of even tlie most elementary rules has lieen a very slow process, 
as the course of financial history abundantly proves. Until the 
18th century no scientific treatment of financial problems was 
attained, though there had been great advances on the admini¬ 
strative side. 

A brief description of the historical evolution of. the earlier 
financial forms will be the most effective illustration of tliis 
statement. The theory of well-organized public finance is also 
discussed under Taxation and National Debt. 

The earliest forms of public revenue are tliose obtained 
from the property of the chief or ruler. I.and, cattle and slaves 
are the principal kinds of wealth, and they are all constituents 
of the king’s revenue ; enforced work contributed by members of 
the community, and the furnishing commodities on requisition, 
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oKthestra of auecessive iSngs of Poland at Warsaw. He held the 
pt»st 9 f condoctor at Stuttgart from 1510 till about 1519, in 
whidh .yeat'he probably'died. His worlti, mostly part songs and 
other %Tx»l compositions, show great musical knowledge, and 
amongst the eariy masters of the‘German school he holds a high 
position. 'Htey are found scattered'amongst ancient and Twodem 
collections of songs and other musical pieces (see Tl. Eitncr, 
BtHl. itTM.usiksammeheerkt &es / 6 . ttni 17. Jakrh., Berlin, 1877). 
The'lrbrary of Zwickau possesses a work contains a cdllection of 
fifty-five songs by Findk, printed about the middle of the r6th 
century. _ 

TOTOK, HBRnfUnf (1527-153®); 'Germain composer, the 
great-nephew of Heinrich Finck, was bom on the sist of March 
1527 'in 'Pima, and died at Wittenberg on the 28th of Deceniher 
1558. After 1553 he lived at Wittenberg, where he was organist, 
and 'there, in 1555, was published his collcetion ofwedding 
songs." FefW details of his life have been preserved. His 
theoretiod writing was good, particularly his observations on the 
art of ringing and of making ornamentations in song. His most 
cetebrated work is entitled Praftica musica, exmpla variorum 
sipterum, propordomtm, et canartum, juUcium ie tonis ar qnatium 
de arte suaviter tt artijitiost canlandi coniintns (Wittenberg, 

1556). It is of great historic value, but very rare. 

FINDBN, WIIlUAff (r787-‘i8'52), English line engraver, was 
bom in 1787. He served his apprenticeship to one James Mitan, 
but appears to have owed far more to the influence of James 
Heath, whose works he privately and earnestly studied. His 
first-efnployment on'his own account was engraving illustrations 
for books, and among the most noteworthy of ’these early plates 
were .Smirite’s illustrations to Don Quixote. His neat style and 
smooth finish made his pictures very attractive and popular, and 
although lie executed sevenfl large-plates, his-chief work througji- 
out h« life was book illustration. His j'oungcr 'brother, Edward 
Fiftden, worked in conjunction with 'him, and so much demand 
arose 'for their productions that ultimately a company of 
assistants was enga^d, and plates were produced in increasing 
numbers, their rjnality as works of art declining as their quantity 
rose. The largest plate executed by William Finden was the 
portrait of Xing-George TV. seated on a sofa, after the painting hy 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. For this work he received two thousand 
guineas, a sum larger than had ever before been paid for an 
engraved portrait. Finden's next and happiest works on a large 
scale were the “Highlandtr’s'Retum ” andthe “Village Festival,” 
after Wilkie. Later in life he undertook, in co-operation witli his 
brother, aided by their numerous .staff, the publication as well as 
the production of various galleries of engravings. The first of 
these; a series of landscape and portrait illustrations to the life 
and-works of Byron, TOpeared 'in 1833 and'following years, and 
was-very successful. But'by his-fJa/fwy of British Art (infiftecn 
partb, i83S-<t84o), the most cosdy and best of these-ventures, he 
loathe fruits of-all Ms former success, rfnden’s last undertaking 
was an engraving on a large scale of Hilton's “ Crucifixion/’ The 
plate-was bernght by the Art Union for £1-470. He died in London 
on the 2<rth Of September rS52. 

miDLAWR, aKDIMBW (18x0-1885), Scottish editor, was 
born in rSio near Abetdout, Aberdeenshire, the son of a small ; 
fatmtir. By hard study in-the evening, after his day’s work on 
the 'farm vaa finHh'ed, he qualified himsdlf for entrance at 
Aberdeen University, and-after-graduating as M..\. he attended , 
the DWihfty 'dasses -with the ’idea of entering the ministry. In 
i853!he bqgan-that connexion-with'the firm of W. d:R. Chambers ’ 
which gaV* direction to his subsequent activity. His first 
engagement was the.editing of a revised edftJdn of their Iitforma -' 
ridn Jdr ihe 'Peofie In this capacity be gave evidence of 

quaiktiss and aeqatremeBts that maiked hus <as a'suitable editor 
for rCAwnim’r Encydvpaedia, 1haiaptjectBd,.and his was tbs • 
directing mind that gave It its Many of the more | 

importMt articles were written by him. drhis.wack.QCCupiedbim 
tilf i8d8,. ai)4 be afterw^ds edited a tirinsed edition (ji8'74). . 

also had diatye of other p^licatio^ for th'e same firm, and wrote 
r^ularly for the Scotsman,^ In i'8d4 he was, made LL.D. of | 
Aberdeen University, In i'877 he”^£ive up active work for 


Chambers, hut his services were retamod as consulting editor. 
He died in Edinburgh on the ist of January 1885. 

MUfDL'AY, SIR OEORtSE (1829-189-3), English railway 
manager, was of pure Scottish descent, and was bom fftRainhill, 
in Lancashire, on the rSth of May r829. For some time he 
attended Halifax grammar sdhool, but left at the age of fourteen, 
and began to leam practical masonry on the Halifax railway, 
upon which his father was then employed. Two years later he 
obtained a situation on the Trent Vdley railway works, and 
when that line was finished in 1847 -went up to l,ondon. There 
; he was for a short time among the men employed in building 
locomotive sheds for the I.ondon & North-western railway at 
Camden Town, and years afterwards, when he had become 
general manager of that railway, he was able to point ovft Stones 
which he had dressed with his own hands. For the next two or 
! three years he was engaged in a higher capacity as supervisor 
of the mining and brickwork of the Harecastle tunnel on the 
North Stafford.shire line, and of the Walton tunnel on the 
Birkenhead, Lancashire & Cheshire Junction railway. In 1850 
the charge of the construction of a section of the. Shrewsbury 
& 'Hereford line was entntsted to him, and when .the line was 
opened-for traffic T. Brasscy, the contractor, having determined 
to work it himself, histalled hhn as manager. In the course 
of his duties'he was brought for thcfirsl lime into official relations 
with the London & North-Western railway, which had under¬ 
taken to work the Newport, Abergavenny & Hereford line, 
and he ultimately passed into the service Of that company, when 
in 1862, jointly with the Great Western, it leased the railway 
of which he was manager. In 1864 he was moved to Euston as 
general goods manager, in 1872 he became chief traffic manager, 
and in 1880 he was appointed full general manager; this last 
post be retained until his death, which occurred on the 26th 
of March 1893 at Edgware, Middlesex. He was knighted in 
1892, Sir George Findlhy was the author of a book on the 
Working and Munagemetti of an English Railway (J.undon, 188^), 
which contains a great deal of information, some of it not easily 
;accessihle to the .general public, as to English railway practice 
labout the year t^o. 

'njfDLAY, JOHH RITCHIE (1824-1898), Scottish newspaper 
lowner and philanthropist, was born at Arbroath on the 21st of 
'October 1824, and was educated at Edinburgh University. 
!He entered first the pviblishing office and then the editorial 
■department of the Scotsman, became a partner in the paper 
in 1S68, and in 1870 inherited the greater part of the property 
from his great uncle, John Ritchie, the founder. The large 
increase in the influence and circulation of the paper was in 
a great measure due to his activity-and direetbn, and it brought 
‘him a fortune, which he spent during his lifetime in public 
Ibenefaction. He presented to the nation the .Sroltish National 
.Portrait Gallery, opened in Edinburgh in 1889, and costing 
idver £70,000; and he .contributed largely to the collections of 
the Sottish National GfJlery. He held numerous offices in 
'antiquarian, educational and charhsiWe societies, showing his 
Ikeen interest in these matters, but he 'avoided political office 
;and refused the offer of a baronetcy. The freedom of Edinburgh 
'was given him in 1896. He died at Aberlour, Banffshire, on .the 
.i6th of October 1898. 

EINDIiAY, n oJty and 'the county-seat of Hancock county, 
(Ohio, U. 5 .A., on Blanchard’s Fork of the Auglaize river, about 
142 m. S. by W. of Toledo. Pop. (1890) 28,553; (1900) 17,613, 
lof whom 10.511 were foreign-iKffio. It is served by the Oeveland, 
iOncionati, Chicago & St Loub, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dhyton, the Lake Eric & Western, and the Ohio Central railwtgfs,, 
■and by three irrterutban electric railways. Findlay lies ^ut 
780 ft. above sea-level ,on gently rolling ground. The city li* the 
scat of Ftndlay College i(co-educatkinal), an institution of^hc 
iChurdh of God, chartered in tSSs and opened in 1886; it has 
icolle^ate, preporatoiy,, normal, commercial and theological 
Idepartments, a school of expression, and a conservatory of 
irotisie, and in 1907 had 588 students, the majority of whom were 
lin ^ 'Conservatory of music. Findlay is the centre df ' fhe 
‘Ohio natural gas and oil region, and lime and building stone 
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abound in tb« vicinity. Among manufactures are refined 
petroleum, flour and igrist-niill products, glass, boilers, bricks, 
tile, pottery,.bridges, ditching machines, carriages and furniture. 
The total value ot the factory product in igoj was $aj9»5,j<j9, an 
increase of 73‘6 % since 1900. The municipality owns and 
operates the water-works. Eindlay was laid out as a town in 
1821, was incorporated as a village in 1638, and wnsichartered 
as a city in .iBqo. The city was named in honour of Colonel 
James Findlay i(c. 1775-1835), wlio built a fort here during the 
war of 1812 ;■ he served in this war under General Wdlitun 
Hull, and from .1825 to 1B33 was a Democratic representative 
in Congress. 

FIN£, a word which in dll its senses goes back to the Lat. 
iiitire, to bring to an end {’finis). Thus in the common 
adjectival meanings of elegant, thin, subtle, excellent, reduced 
in siae, &c., it lis in origin equivalent to “ finished.” In the 
various substantival meanings in law, with which this article 
deals, the common idea lunderlying them is an end or final 
settlement of a matter. 

A fine, in the ordinary sense, is a peoimiary penalty inflicted 
for the less serious offences. Fines are necessarily discretionary 
os to amount.; but a maxiimini is generally fixed when the 
penalty is impo.scd by statute. And it is an old constitutional 
maxim that fines must not he unroasnnaUe. In Magna Carta, 
c. I’lJ, it is ordained “Liber homo non umereieiur pro parvo 
delicto nisi secuuittm modum ipsius delicti, e< pro magno deUcio 
secundum magnitudinem delicti,” 

The term is also applied to 'payments made to the lord of a 
manor on the alienation of land held according to the enstom 
of the manor, tn payments made by a lessee on:n renewal af.a 
lease, and to.other similar piayments. 

Fine also denotes a fictitious suit at law, which pllayrd the 
part of a conveyance of landed property. “ A fine,” says 
Blackstone, “ may be described .to he an amicable loomposition 
or agreement of a suit, either iiotudl or fictitious, by leave of 
the king or his justice.^, whereby the lands in question become 
or are acknowledged to be the right «f une of the parties. In 
its original it was founded on an actudl suit commenced At law 
for the recovery of the possession,of land or other hereditaments ; 
and the po'wession thus gained by such composition -was found 
to be BO sure and ofiectual that fictitious actions ware and 
continue to be everj' day commenced for the sake of obtaining 
the same 'security.” Freehold estates could thus be transferred 
from one person to another without the formal delivery of 
possession wliicli was generally necessary to a feoffment. This 
is one of Uie oldest devices of the law. A statute of iB Edward 
I. describes it as the most solemn and satisfactory of securities, 
and gives a reason fur its name—“ Qui quidem finis sic vocatur, 
eo quod finis et consummatio omnium placitnrum esse debet, 
et liac de causa providobatur.” The action was supposed to 
be founded on a broach of oovenant: the defendant, owning 
himself in the wrong,^ makes overtures of comproraise, which 
are authorized by the Ucentia eoneordandi; then followed the 
concord, or the compromise itself. These, then, were ths.essential 
parts of the performance, which became efficient as soon as 
they were complete; the formal parts were the notes, or abstract 
of the proceedings, and the foot of the fine, whidi recited the 
final agreement. Fines were said to be of four kinds,.accumding 
to the purpose they hud in view, as, for instanoe, to convey lands 
in pursuance of a cavenaait, to grant reversionary interest .only, 
&c. .In addition to the formal record of,the proceedings, various 
staitutes required other sulemnities to be observed, the .great 
object of wffich was to giveipuhlioity to the transaction. Thus 
by .statutes of Hicbard III. and Henry VII. the fine had to he 
openly read andiproclaimed in court no Jess than sixteen times. 
A statute of Elisabeth irequired a list pf fines to be'exposed lintlie 
souit of common pleas and at assizes. The reason for these 
f(»'malities'waa the high and important natiHe of the oonveyanoe, 
yddeh, according to the act of Edward L above mentioned, 
“.precludes.not only those which are parties land privies to the 

‘ Hsnee caHed cofnieor ; the other party, the purchaser, is 'the 
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fine and .their .heirs, but all (Other .persons in the world ■who lare 
of full age, out of prison, of sound memory, end within the four 
seas, the day of the fine levied, unless they put in .theif claim 
on (the foot of the fine within a year and a day.” .This .barring 
by non-claim was abolished in the ire^n of Edward III., but 
restored with an extension of thc’time'to fivc years in the reiga 
of Henry VII. The effect of this statute, intentional according 
to Illadcstone, unintended and brought about by judiskl 
Donstruction according to others, was fibat a tenant-in*tail 
could bar his issue by a fine. A statute of Henry Vlll. expressly 
declares this to lie the law. Fines, along with the kindred 
fiction of recoveries, were abolished by the Fines and Recowries 
Act 1833, which substituted a deed enrolled in 'the aouxt of 
chancery. 

Fines arc so generally associated in legal phraseology with 
recoveries that it may not be inconvenient to doscritse the 
latter in the present place. A recovery was employed us a means 
for evading the strict law of entail. The purchaser or alienee 
brot^t an action against the tenanvin-tail, alleging that he had 
no legal title to the land. The tenant-in-tail brought,a third 
person into court, declaring that he had warranted 'his title, 
and praying that he might be ordered to defend 'the action. 
This person was called thc awwiJAdf, and he, after having appeared 
to defend the action, takes himself out of the way. Judgment 
for'the lands is given in favour of the plaintiff ; and judgment to 
recover lands of equal value from the vouchee was given to the 
defendant, the tenant-in-tail. In a real action, such lands When 
recovered would have fallen under the settlement of entail ; 
but in the fictitious recovery the vouchee was a man of straw, 
and nothing was really recovered from him, while the lands 
of the tenant-in-tail were effectually conveyed to the successful 
plaintiff. A recovery differed from a fine, as to form, in 'being 
: an action carried througti to the end, while a fine was settled 
by compromise, and as to effect, by barring all reversions and 
remainders in estates tail, while a fee barr^ the issue only of 
the tenant. (See also Ejectment ; I^roclamatjon.) 

FINE ARTS, the name pven to a whole group of human 
activities, which have for their result what is collectively known 
as Fine Art. The arts which constitute the group are the 
five greater arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, music and 
poetiy, with a number of minor or subsidiary arts, of which 
dancing and tbe drama are among the mostanoient and universal. 
In antiquity the fine arts were not explicitly named, nor even 
distinctly recognized, as a separate class. In other nrodem 
languages besides English they are called by the equivalent 
name of'the beautiful arts {belle arti, beaux arts, scheme Kuttsle). 

' The fine or beautiful arts then, it is usually .said, are those among 
the arts of man which minister, not primarily to his material 
neoe.ssities or conveniences, but to his love of beauty ; and if 
any art fulfils both these purposes at once, still as fulfilling the 
- latter only is it called a fine art. Thus architecture, in so far as 
it pro\ ide 3 .shelter and accommodation, is one of the useful or 
mechanical, arts, and one of the fine arts only in so'far as its 
structures impress or give pleasure by the a.spect of strength, 
fitneas, harmonj'.end proportion of parts, by disposition and 
contrast of lightand shade, by colour and enridimeHt, by variety 
and relation of contours, surfaces and infperwaSs. But .this, 
the commonly accepted account of the matter, does-notereahy 
coverrthc'ground. The idea conveyed by Ithe words “love <rf 
beauty,”.even stretched to its widest, can hardly be jpade to 
include the.lnve of caricature and the grotesque ; and these are 
admitted^ modes of fine art. Even the terrible,'tha painful, 
the squalid,:the degraded, in la word every .variety.irf the ■signifi¬ 
cant, can be so handled and interpreted as to be brought* within 
the province of fisc art. A juster and more untluSive, although 
clumsier, .account of the matter might put it'that the-fine arts 
arc those among the arts of man which spring'from'his impulse 
to do or make , certain things .in certain ways for the sake, first, 
of a spedal'kind of pleasure, independent of dircet'utility. Which 
it gives him (SO to do ior ■make them, and next for the sakc'of’the 
kindted pleusure ■ which ihe derives from witnessing or contem- 
plating.theai when thw areso done Or made by others.- 
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The nature of this impulse^ and the several grounds of these 
pleasures, arc subjects which have given rise to a forntidahle 
body of speculation and discussion, the chief phases of which 
will be found summarized under the heading Aesthetics. 
In the present article we have only to attend to the concrete 
processes and results of the artistic activitie.s of man ; in other 
words, we shall submit (i) a definition of fine art in general, 
(*) a definition and classification of the principal fine arts 
severally, (3) some observations on their historical development. 

I. 0 } Fine Art in General. 

According to the popular and established distinction between 
art and nature, the idea of Art (g.v.) only includes phenomena 
Prratdi- which man is deliberately the cause; while the 
tMtiea idea of Nature includes all phenomena, both in man 
ttttatiM and in the world outside him, which take place without 
to art. forethought or studied initiative of his own. Art, 
accordingly, means every regulated operation or dexterity where¬ 
by we pursue ends which we know beforehand ; and it means 
nothing but such operations and dexterities. What is true of 
art generally is of course also true of the special group of the 
fine arts. One of the essential qualities of all art is premedita¬ 
tion ; and when Shelley talks of the skylark’s profuse strains 
of “ unpremeditated art,” he in effect lays emphasis on tlte 
fact that it is only by a metaphor that he uses the word art in 
this case at all; he calls attention to that which (if the songs of 
birds are as instinctive as we suppose) precisely makes the 
difference between the skylark’s outpourings and his own. We are 
slow to allow the title of fine art to natural eloquence, to charm 
or dignity of manner, to delicacy and tact in social intercourse, 
and other such graces of life and conduct, since, although in any 
given case they may have been deliberately cultivated in early 
life, or even through ancestral generations, they do not produce 
their full effect until they are so ingrained as to have become 
unreflecting and spontaneous. When the exigencies of a philo¬ 
sophic scheme lead some writers on aesthetics to include such 
acts or traits of beautiful and expressive behaviour among 
the deliberate artistic activities of mankind, we feel that an 
essential distinction is being sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
system. That distinction common parlance very justly observes, 
with its opposition of “ art ” to “ nature ” and its phrase of 
“second nature” for those graces which have become so habitual 
as to seem instinctive, whether originally the result of discipline 
or not. When we see a person in all whose ordinary movements 
there are freedom and beauty, we put down the charm of these 
with good reason to inherited and inbred aptitudes of which 
the person has never thought or long since ceased to think, and 
could not still be thinking without sjjoiling -the charm by self- 
consciousness ; and we call the result a gift of nature. But 
when we go on to notice that the same person is beautifully 
and appropriately dressed, since we know that it is impossible 
to dress without thinking of it, we put down the cliarm of this 
to judicious forethought and calculation and cull the result a 
work of art. 

The processes then of fine art, like those of all arts properly 
to called, are premeditated, and the property of every fine art 
n* aettvo ^ 8'''® person exercising it a special kind of 
taatao active pleasure, and a special kind of passive or 

paatirt receptive pleasure to the person witnessing the results 

exercise. This latter statement seems to imply 
' that there exist in human societies a separate class 
producing works of fine art and another class enjoying them. 
Such an implication, in regard to advanced societies, is near 
enough the truth to be theoretically admitted (like the analogous 
assumption in political economy that there exist separate 
classes qi producers and consumers). In developed communities 
the giftoggnd calling .gf, the artist constitute in fact a separate 
profes^gliof the crg^lers or purveyors of fine art, while the rest 
of the c(|Bununity'sqferits enjoyers or recipients. In the most 
primitivit societies, apparently, this cannot have been so, and we 
,0^ go back to an original or rudimentary stage of almost every 
fine art at which the separation between a class of producers 


or performers and a class of recipients hardly exists. Such an 
original or rudimentary stage of the dramatic art is presented 
by children, who will occupy themselves for ever with mimicry 
and make-believe for their own satisfaction, with small regard 
or none to the presence or absence of witnesses. The original 
or rudimentary type of the profession of imitative sculptors or 
painters is the cave-dweller of prehistoric ages, who, when he 
rested from his day’s hunting, first took up the bone handle ol 
his weapon, and with a flint cither carved it into the shape, 
or on its surface scratched the outlines, of the animals of the 
chase. The original or rudimentary type of the architect, con¬ 
sidered not as a mere builder but as an artist, is the savage 
who, when his tribe had taken to live in tents or huts instead 
of awes, first arranged the skins and timbers of his tent or hut 
in one way because it pleased his eye, rather than in some other 
way which was as good for shelter. The original type of the 
artificer or adorner of implements, considered in the same light, 
was the other savage who first took it into his head to fashion 
his club or spear in one way rather than another for the pleasure 
of the eye only and not for any practical reason, and to ornament 
it witli tufts or markings. In none of these cases, it would 
seem, can the primitive artist have had much reason for pleas¬ 
ing anybody but himself. Again, the original or rudimentary 
type of lyric song and dancing arose when the first reveller 
clapped hands and stamped or shouted in time, in honour of his 
god, in commemoration of a victory, or in mere obedience to the 
blind stirring of a rhythmic impulse within him. To some very 
remote and solitary ancestral savage the pre.sence or absence 
of witnesses at such a display may in like manner have been 
indifferent; but very early in the history of the race the primitive 
dancer and singer joined hands and voices with others of his 
tribe, while others again sat apart and looked on at the perform¬ 
ance, and the rite thus became both choral and social. A 
primitive type of the instrumental musician is the shepherd who 
first notched a reed and drew sounds from it while his sheep 
were cropping. Ibe father of all artists in dress and personal 
adornment was the first wild man who tattooed himself or be¬ 
decked himself with shells and plumes. In both of these latter 
instances, it may be taken as certain, the primitive artist had the 
motive of pleasing not himself only, but his mate, or the female 
whom he desired to be his mate, and in the last instance of all 
the further motive of impressing his fellow-tribesmen and striking 
awe or envy into his enemies. The tendency of recent specula¬ 
tion and research concerning the origins of art has been to 
ascribe the primitive artistic activities of man less and less to 
individual and solitary impulse, and more and more to social 
impulse and the desire of sharing and communicating pleasure. 
(The writer who has gone furthest in developing this view, 
and on grounds of the most careful study of evidence, has 
been Dr Yrjo Him of Helsingfors.) Whatever relative parts the 
individual and the social impulses may have in fact played at 
the outset, it is clear that what any one can enjoy or admire By 
himself, whether in the way of mimicry, of rhythmical movements 
or utterances, of imitative or ornamental carving and drawing, 
of the disposition and adornment of dwelling-places and utensils 
—the same things, it is clear, others are able also to enjoy or 
admire with him. And so, with the growth of societies, it came 
about that one class of persons separated themselves and became 
the ministers or producers of this kind of pleasures, while the rest 
became the persons ministered to, the participators in or recipi¬ 
ents of the pleasures. Artists are those members of a society 
who are so constituted as to feel more acutely than the rest 
certain classes of pleasures which all can feel in their degree. 
By this fact of their constitution they are impelled to devote 
their active powers to the production of such pleasures, to the 
making or doing of some of those things which they enjfly so 
keenly when they are made and done by others. At the same 
time the artist does not, by assuming these ministering; or 
creative functions, surrender his enjoying or receptive functions. 
He continues to participate in the pleasures of which be is 
hhnself the cause, and remains a conscious member of his own 
public. The architect, sculptor, painter, are able respettiveiy 
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to stand off from and appreciate the results of their own labours ; 
the singer enjoys the sound of his own voice, and the musician 
of his own instrument; the poet, according to his temperament, 
furnishes the most enthusiastic or the most fastidious reader 
for his own stanzas. Neither, on the other hand, does the person 
who is a habitual recipient from others of the pleasures of fine 
art forfeit the privilege of producing them according to his 
capabilities, and of becoming, if he has the power, an amateur 
or occasional artist. 

Most of the common properties which have been recognized 
by consent as peculiar to the group of fine arts will be found on 
Plearum examination to be implied in, or dcducible from, 
at One art fhe one fundamental charartcr generally claimed for 
them, namely, that they exist independently of direct 
interaaud. practical necessity or utility. Let us take, first, a 
point relating to the frame of mind of the recipient, as distin¬ 
guished from the producer, of the pleasure.s of fine art. It is 
an observation as old as Aristotle that such pleasures differ 
from most other pleasures of experience in that they are dis¬ 
interested, in the sense that they are not such as nourish a man's 
body nfir add to his riches; they are not such as can gratify 
him, when he receives them, by the sense of advantage or 
superiority over his fellow-creatures ; they are not such as one 
human being can in any sense receive exclusively from tlie 
object which bestows them. Thus it is c\’idently characteristic 
of a beautitul building that its beauty cannot be monopolized, 
but can lie seen and admired by the inhabitants of a whole city 
and by iJl \ isitors for all generations. The same thing is true 
of a picture or a statue, excej)! in so far as an individual possessor 
may choose to keep such a possession to himself, in which case 
hi;, pride in c.xclu.tivc ownership is a sentiment wholly independent 
of his pleasure in artistic contemplation.^ Similarly, music is 
composed to be sung or played for the enjoyment of many at a 
time, and for such enjoyment a hundred years hence as much as 
to-day. J’oetry is written to be read by all readers for ever 
who care for the ideas and feelings of the poet, and can apprehend 
the meaning and melody of his language. Hence, though we 
can speak of a class of the producers of fine art, we cannot 
speak of a class of its consumers, only of its recipients or 
enjoyers. If we consider other pleasures which might seem to be 
an.ilogoii.s (o those of fine art, but to which common consent 
yet declines to allow that character, we shall see that one reason 
is that such pleasures are not in their nature thus disinterested. 
Thus the senses of smell and taste have pleasures of their own 
like the senses of sight and hearing, and pleasures neither less 
]) lignanl nor very much less capable of fine graduation and 
discrimination than those. Why, then, is the title of fine art not 
claimed for any skill in arranging and combining them ? Why 
are there no recognized arts of savours and .scents corresponding 
in rank to the arts of forms, colours and sounds—or at least 
none among W'c.stcrn nations, for in Japan, it seems, there is a 
recognized and finely regulated social art of the combination 
and succession of perfumes } An answer commonly given is 
that sight and hearing are intellectual and therefore higher 
scnse.s, that through them we have our avenues to all knowledge 
and all ideas of things outside us ; while taste and smell are 
unintellcctual and therefore lower senses, through which few 
such impressions find their way to us as help to build up our 
knowledge and our ideas. Perhaps a more satisfactory reason 
why there are no fine arts of taste and smell—or let us in deference 
to Japanese modes leave out smell, and .s,ay of taste only—is this, 
that savours yield only private pleasures, which it is not possible 
to build up into separate and durable schemes such that every 
one mav have the benefit of them, and such as cannot be mono- 
potized or used up. If against this it is contended that what the 
programme of a perform:mcc is in the musical art, the same is 
a menu in the culinary, and that practically it is no less possible 
to serve up a thousand times and to a thousand different com¬ 
panies the same dinner than the same symphony, we must fall 
buck upon that .still more fundamental form of the distinction 
between the ac-sthetic and non-aesthetic Iwdily senses, upon 
which the physiological psychologists of the Knglish school lay 
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stress. We must say that the pleasures of taste cannot be 
pleasures ef fine art, because their enjoyment is too closely 
associated with the most indispensable and the most strictly 
personal of utilities, eating and drinking. To pass from these 
lower pleasures to the highest; consider the nature of the delight 
derived from the contemplation, by the person who is their 
object, of the signs and manifestations of lov'e. That at least 
is a beautiful experience; why is the pleasure which it affords 
not an artistic pleasure either ? Why, in order to receive an 
artistic pleasure from human signs and manifestations of this 
kind, are we compelled to go to the theatre and see them exhibited 
in favour of a third person who is not really their object any 
more than ourselves ? This is so, for one reason, evidently, 
because of the difference between art and nature. Not to art, 
but to nature and life, belongs love where it is really felt, with its 
attendant train of vivid hopes, fears, passions and contingencies. 
To art belongs love displayed where it is not really felt; and in 
this sphere, along with reality and spontaneousriess of the 
display, and along with its momentous bearings, there disappear 
all those elements of pleasure in its contemplation which are 
not disinterested—the elements of personal exultation and 
self-congratulation, the pride of exclusive possession or accept¬ 
ance, all the,se emotions, in short, which are summed up in the 
lover's triumphant mono.syllable, “ Mine." Thu.s, from the 
lowest point of the scale to the highest, we may observe that 
the element of personal advantage or monopoly in human grati¬ 
fications seems to exclude them from the kingdom of fine art. 
The pleasures of fine art. so far as concerns their passive or 
receptive part, seem to define themselves as pleasures of gratified 
contemplation, but of such contemplation only when it is 
disinterested—which is simply another way of saying, when it is 
unconcerned with idea.s of utility. 

Modern speculation has tended in some degree to modify and 
obscure this old and established view of the pleasures of fine 
art by urging that the hearer or spectator is not after 
all so free from self-interest as he seems; that in the obiaetloa 
act of artistic contemplation he experiences an enhance- 'w 
ment or expansion of his Iwing which is in truth a •""'"’•I 
gain of the egoistic kind ; that in witnessing a play, for instance, 
a large part of his enjoyment consi.sts in sympatheticidly identify¬ 
ing himself with the successful lover or the \-irtuous hero. All 
this may be true, but does not really affect the argument, since 
at the same time he is well aware that every other spectator 
or auditor present may be similarly engaged with himself. At 
most the objection only requires us to define a little more 
closely, and to s.ay that the satisfactions of the ego excluded 
from among the pleasures of fine art are nut these ideal, sym¬ 
pathetic, indirect satisfactions, whiidi every one can share 
together, hut only those which arise from direct, private and 
incommunicable advantage to the indi\’idual. 

Next, let us consider another generally accepted observation 
concerning the nature of the fine arts, and one, this time, relating 
to the disposition and state of mind of the practising 
artist hinwelf. While for success in other arts it is only ba 

necessary to learn their rules and to apply them until practiaad, 
practice gives facility, in the fine arts, it is commonly by rule 
and justly said, rules and their application will carry 
but a little way towards success. All that can depend 
on rules, on knowledge, and on the application of knowledge 
by practice, the artist must indeed acquire, and the acquisition 
is often very complicated and laborious. But outside of and 
beyond such acquisitions he must trust to what is called genius 
or imagination, that is, to the spontaneous working together 
of an incalculably complex group of faculties, reminiscences, 
preferences, emotions, instincts in his constitution. This char¬ 
acteristic of the activities of the artist is a direct consequence 
or corollary of the fundamental fact that the art he practises 
is independent of utility. A utilitarian end is necessarily a 
determinate and prescribed end, and to every end which Is 
determinate and prescribed there must be one road which is 
the best. Skill in any useful art means knowing practically, by 
rules and the application of rules, the best road lu the particular 
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•ttdi'iofTtfaatiixt Thus the {armer, thei engineer, the carpenter, 
the haikier to far os ike is not co n cer ii ed with the look of his 
bui&fingt, the weaver to far as he is not conoemed with the 
dttigning of the patterns which he weaves, possessas each his 
peculiar tkill, but a skill to which fixed problems are set, and 
whieh^ if it indulges in new inveotioiis and combinations at all, 
can' indulge them only for the sake of an improved solution of 
those particular problems. The solution once found, the inven>- 
tkirt'once made, its rules can be written down, or at any rate 
its practice can be imparted to others wiio will apply it in their 
turn* Whereas no man can write down,, in a way that others 
COT act upon, how Beethoven conquered unknown kingdoms 
ini the world of harmony, or how Rembrandt turned the aspects 
of gloom, squalor and olTlictian into pictures as worthy of con¬ 
templation as those into which the Italians before him had 
tunied the aspects of spiritual exaltation and shudowlcss day. 
The reason why the operations of tlie artist thus differ from the 
operaitioiM of the ordinary craftsman or artificer is that his ends, 
bei^ ends other than u.seful, are not determinate nor fixed us 
theirs are. He has large liberty to choose his own problems, and 
may solve each of them in a ^ousand different ways according 
to the prompting of his own ordering or creating instincts. 
'The musical composer has the largest libert)' of all. Having 
karned what is learnable in his art, having mastered the compli- 
catod and laborious rules of musical form, having next deter¬ 
mined the particular class of tlie work which he is about to 
compose,, he lias then before him the whole inexhaustible world 
of appropriate successions and combinations of emotional sound. 
He is merely directed and not fettered, in the case of song, 
cauiata, oratorio or opera, by the sense of the words which lie 
has to set. The value of the result depends ab.solutely on his 
possessing or failing to possess powers which can neither be 
tradned in nor communicated to any man. And tliis doulilc 
freedom, alike from practical service and from the representation 
of definite objects, is what makes music in a certain sense the 
t)rpicBi fine art, or art of arts. Architerture shares one-half of 
thns freedom. It has not to copy or represent natural objects; 
for this service it calls in sculpture to its aid; but architecture 
is without the other half of freedom altogether. The architect 
has a sphere of liberty in the disposition of his masses, lines, 
colours, Alternations of light and shadow, of plain and orna¬ 
mented surface, and the rest; but upon, this sphere he can only 
OTter on condition that he at the ssune time fulfils the strict 
jyyij ct'l task of supplying the r^uired accommodation, and 
4 njR the strict mechanical necessities imposed by the laws of 
thrust, support, resistance and other properties of 
Hfid matter. The sculptor again, the painter, the poet, has 
•»ch in like manner his sphere of necessary facts, rules and 
conditions corresponding to the nature of his task. The sculptor 
must be intimately versed both in the surface aspects and the 
inner mechanism of the human frame alike in rest and motion, 
and in the rules and conditions for its representatiqp in solid 
form; the painter in a much more extended range of natural 
facts and appearances, and the rules and conditions for repre¬ 
senting them on a plane surface ; the poet's art of words has its 
own not inconsiderable basis of positive and disciplined acquisi¬ 
tion. So far as rules, precepts, formulas and other communicable 
laws or secrets cot carry the artist, so far also the spectator 
can account for, analyse, and, so to speak, tabulate the effects 
of his art. But. the essential ciiaraicter of the artist’s operation, 
its very bloom and virtue, lies in those parts of it which fall 
outside this range of regulation on the one hand and analysis 
on the other. His merit varies according to the felicity with 
which he is able, in that region, to exercise his free diaice and 
frame his individual ideal, and according to the tenacity with 
which he strives to grasp and realize his Cl^c, or to attain 
perfection according to that ideal. *s. 

In thi* connexion the question uaturaMmb||)|gIii what way 
do the pri^ess and expansion of mcchaiil|M^^Wect the power 
and province of fine art ? The greatsj^kK^^, movement of 
the world in our age is a movement .fiME^Ibvelopment of 
WAchanical inventions and multijdiQjMl|jB^^'|nechanical pro¬ 


ducts. So'.far as these iiwentions ate applied toipuipoaes purdy 
jjsrful, and so far as theirproducta do not profess to offer any¬ 
thing delightful to otmtanpUitiaii, this movement in 
no way concerns our arguinant. But there lis a vast 
multitude of products which do profess qualities of /mctiif 
pleasantness, and upon wihichi the.ornaments intended wyi "mi* 
to make them jjlcasurable axe bestowed by machinery; yjf”* „ 
and in speaking of those we are accustomed to the " 
phrases art-industry, industrial art, art manufactures suid the 
like, in these cases'the industry or ingenuity which directs the 
machine is not fine art at all, since the object of the machine 
is simply to multiply as. .easily and as perfectly as possible a 
definite and prescribed impress or pattern. This is equally 
true whether the machine is a simple one, like the engraver’s 
press, for producing and multiplying impressions from an 
engraved plate, or a higlily complex one, like the loom, in which 
elaJiorate patterns of carpet or curtain are set for weaving. In 
both cases there exists behind the mechanical industry an 
industr)- which is one of fine art in its degree. In the case of the 
engraver’s press, there exists behind the industry of the printer 
the art of the engraver, which, if the engraver is also the free 
inventor of the design, is then a fine art, or, if he is but the 
inte^retcr of the invention of another, is then in its turn a 
semii-mechanical skill applied in aid ot the fine art of the first 
inventor. In the case of the weaver’s loom there is, behind the 
mechanical industry which directs the loom at its given task, the 
fine art, or what ought to be the fine art, of the designer who has 
contrived the pattern. In the case of the engraving, the mechani¬ 
cal industry of printing only exists for the sake of bringing out 
and disseminating abroad the fine art employed upon the design. 
In the case of the carpet or curtain, the fine art is often only 
called in to make the product of the useful or mechanical industry 
of the loom acceptable, since the eye of man is so constituted 
^ to receive pleasure or the reverse of pleasure from whatever 
it rests upon, and it is to tlie interest of the manufacturer to 
have his product so made as to give pleasure if it can. Whether 
the machine is. thus a humble servant to. the artist, or the artist 
a kind of humble purveyor to the machine, tlie fine art m the 
result is due to the former alone; and in any case it reaches 
the recipient at second-hand, having been put in circulation by 
a medium not artistic but mechanical. 

Again, with reference not to the application of mechanical 
contrivances but to their invention ; is not, it may be inquired, 
the title of artist due to the inventor of some of the - 
astonishingly complex and astonishingly efficient macbiMti 
machines of modern times ? Hoes he not spend as mn tbty 
much thought, labour, genius as any sculptor or 
musician in perfecting his construction according to™****,^ 
bis ideal, and is not the construction when it is done-r-safinished, 
so responsive in all its parts, so almost human—is not that 
worthy to be called a work of fine art ? The answer is that the 
inventor has a definite and practical end before him ; his ideal 
is not free; he deserves all credit as the perfector of a particular 
instruinent for a prescribed function, hut an. artist, a tree follower 
of the fine arts, he is not; altliough we may perhaps have to 
concede him a narrow sphere for the play of somethin like an 
artistic senM when he contrives the proportion, arrangement, 
form or finish of the several parts of lus machine in one way 
rather than another, not because they work better so but simply 
because their look pleases him better. 

Returning from tliis digression, let us consider one common 
observation niore on the nature of the fine arts. They are 
activities, it is said, which were put forth, not because p. ^ 
they need but because they like. They have the cmimm’ 
activity to spare, and to put it forth in this way pleases or- 
diem. Fine art is to mankind what play is to the 
individual, a free and arbitrary vent for energy which is not 
needed to be spent upon tasks concerned with the conservation, 
perpetuation or protection of life. To insist on the superfluous 
or optional character of the fine arts, to call them the play ois 
pastime of the human race as distinguished from its inevitaWb 
and sterner tasks, is obviously only to reiterate oui fundaj^liiMr 
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diitmction between the fihe arts and’ tiie useful or • necessary. 
’But ■ftei distinction, as expressed in this particular form, has’ bew 
interpreted in a great, rarierty of ways and followed out to an 
infinity of conclusions, conclusions regarding both the nature 
of the activities themsel"es and the character-and value of their 
restilts. 

For instance, starting from this saying that the aestnotic 
activities are a kind of play, the English psychology-Of association 
goes back to the spontaneous cries and movements 
of children, in which their superfluous energies find a 
It d>en enumerates pleasures of which the 
by the human constitution is capable apart from direct 

£asa»b advantage or utility. Such are the primitive or 

otpanic pleasures of sight and hearing, and the second¬ 
ary nr derivative pleasures of association or unconsciotts 
reminiscence and inference that soon become mixed up with 
these. Such are also the pleasures derived from following any 
kind of mimicry, or reprc.sentation of things real or like reality. 
The association psychology describes the grouping within the 
mind of predilections based upon these ploasure.s ; it shows 
how the growing organism learns to govern its play, or direct 
its superfluous energies, in obedience to such predilections, 
till in mature individuals, and still more in mature s<5cieties, a 
highly regulated and accomplished group of leisure activities are 
habitually employed in siipplving to a not less highly cultivated 
group of disinterested sensibilities their appropriate artistic 
pleasures. It is by Herbert .Spencer that this view has been 
mn.st fully and st-stematically worked out. 

Again, in the views of an ancient philo.sopher, Plato, and a 
modern poet, Schiller, the eonsideration that the artistic activities 
B PI to nature of play, and the manifestations in 

which they result independent of realities and utilities, 
has led to judgments so differing a.s the following. Plato held 
that the daily realities of things in experience are not realities 
indeed, but only far-off shows or reflect ions of the true realities, 
that is, of certain ideal or essential forms which am be appre¬ 
hended a.s c.xi.slirig by the mind. Holding this, Plato saw in 
the works of fine art but the reflection.s of reflections, the showt 
of shows, and depreciated them according to their degree of 
remotenes.s from the ideal, typical or sense-transcending exist¬ 
ences. He sets the arts of riH'dicine, agriculture, shoemaking 
and the rest above the fine art.s, inasmurji as they produce 
something serious or useful (JvirovSaldK ti,). Fine art, he says, pro¬ 
duces nothing useful, and makes only semblances (ciSiuAvrutiVi;), 
whereas what mechanical art produces are utilities, and even in 
the ordinary sense realities {m'TotronfrtKi'i). 

In another age, and thinking according to another system, 
Schiller, so far from holding thus cheap the kingdom of play 
and show, regarded his sovereignty over that kingdom 
S^UItr. noblest prerogative of man. Schiller wrote his 

famous Letters on the AesiheHc EdueeUion 0/ A#<i« in 
order to throw into popular currency, and at the same time 
to modify .and follow up in a particular direction, certain meta- 
physitml doctrines which had lately been launched upon the 
schools by Kant. The spirit of man, said Schiller after Kant, 
is placed between two worlds, the {Aysical world or world of 
.sense, and the moral world or world of will. Both of the.so are 
■worlds of constraint or necessity. In the sensible world, the 
spirit of man submits to constraint from without ; in the moral 
world, it impose.? constraint from within. So far as man yields 
to the hnportunities of sense, in so far he is bound and passive, 
the subject of outward shocks and victim of irrational forces. 
So fax as he asserts himself by the exercise of will, imposing upon 
sense and outward things the dominion of the moral law within 
him, in .so far he is free and active, the rational lord of nature 
and not her sla^’e. Corresponding to these two worlds, he has 
■within him two conflicting impulses or impulsions of his nature, 
the one driving him towards one way of living, the other towards 
another. The one, or sense impulsion (Stofftrieh), Schiller 
thinks of as that which enslaves the spirit of man as the victim 
of matter, the other or moral impulsion (Fnrmtrieb) as that 
which enthrones it as the dictator of form. Between the two 


•rite conflict at first sosnis hreeterate. Tbe of'brute 

natufe. and-sense, the-sphere of man's subjeetton. arid'-passivity, 
wages war gainst the kingdom of will and moral law, -tiic. sphere 
of his activity-and control^ and every conquest of-the<one is on 
encroachment upon the oriter, |s there, then, no -b^e of truce 
between the two kingdoms, no ground where the twro contending 
impulses can be reconciled ? Nay, the amswer comes, 'there is 
such a hope; such a neutral territory there exists. Between 
the passive kingdom of matter and sense, where man is oompelkd 
blindly to feel and be, and the active kingdom of law and rea.son, 
where he is compelled sternly to will and act, there is a kingdom 
where both sense and' will may have their way, and where man 
may give the rein to all his powers. But this middle kingdom 
does not lie in the sphere of practical life and conduct. It lies 
in the sphere of those activities which neither subsQTve any 
necessity of nature nor fulfil any moralduty. Towards activities 
of this kind we are driven by a third impulsion of our nature not 
less essential to it than the other two, the impulsion, as Schiller 
calls it, of I’iey {Sfriellrieh}. Relatively to real life and conduct, 
play is a kind of harmless show ; it is that which we are free to 
do or leave undone as we please, and which lies alike outside the 
sphere of needs and duties. In plav we may do. as wc like, and 
no mi.schief will come of it. In this sphere man may put forth 
all his powers without risk of conflict, and may invent activities 
which will give a complete ideal satisfaction to the contending 
faculties of sense and will at once, to the impulses which bid him 
feel and enjoy the shocks of physical and outward things, and 
the impulse which bids him ma-stor such things, control and 
regulate the.m. In play you may impose upon Matter what 
Form you choose, and the two will not interfere with one another 
or clash. The kingdom of Matter and the kingdom of Form 
thus harmonized, thus reconciled by the activities of play and 
show, will in other words be the kingdom of the Beautiful. 
Follow the impulsion of play, and to the beautiful you will find 
your road ; the activities you will find yourself putting forUi 
will be the activities of aesthetic creation—^you will have dis¬ 
covered or invented the fine arts. “ Midway ”—these are Schiller's 
own words—“ midway between the formidable kingdom of 
natural forces and thie hallowed kingdom of moral laws, the 
impulse of aesthetic creation builds up a third kingdom uu- 
perceived, the gladsome king.dom of play and show, wherein it 
emancipates man from all compulsion alike of physical and of 
moral forces." Schiller, the poet and enthusiast, thus making 
his own application of the Kantian metaphysics, goes on to set 
forth how the fine arts, or activities of play and show, are for 
him the typical, the ideal activities of the race, since in theam 
alone is it possible for man to put forth his whole, that is his ideal 
self. “ Only when he plays is man really and truly man.” 
" Man ought only to play with the beautiful, and he ought to 
play with the beautiful only.” “ Education in taste and beauty 
has for its object to train up in the utmost attainable hannony 
the whole sum of the powers both of sense and spirit." And the 
rest of Schiller’s argument is addressed to show how the actmties 
of artistic creation, once invented, react upon other departments 
of human life, liow the exercise of the piay impulse prepares 
men for an existence in which the inevitable collision of the two 
other impulses shall be softened or a^verted more and more. 
That harmony of the powers which clash so violently in man’s 
primitive nature, having first been found possible in the sphere 
of the fine arts, reflects itself, in his judgment, upon the whole 
composition of man, and attunes him, a.s an aesthetic being, into 
new capabilities for the conduct of his social existence. 

Our reasons for dwelling on this wide and enthusiastic formula 
of Schiller's are Ixith its importance in the history of reflection— 
it remained, indeed, for nearly a centurj' a formula 
almost classical—and the measure of positive value otroas 
which it still retains. The notion of a aj^erc of potato oi 
voluntary activity for the human spirit, in which, ^*'*r'* 
under no compulsion of necessity or conscience, we 
order matters as we like them apart from any practical end, 
seems coextensive with the widest conception of Sat art and the 
fine arts as they exist in civilized and developed communities. 
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It insists on and brings into the light the free or optional character 
of these activities, as distinguished from others to which we are 
compelled by necessity or duty, as well as the fact that these 
activities, superfluous as they may be from the points of view of 
necessity and of duty, spring nevertheless from an imperious 
and a saving instinct of our nature. It does justice to the part 
which is, or at any rate may be, filled in the world by pleasures 
which are apart from profit, and by delights for the enjoyment 
of whidi men cannot quarrel. It claims the dignity they deserve 
for those shows and pastimes in which we have found a way to 
make permanent all the transitory delights of life and nature, 
to turn even our griefs and yearnings, by their artistic utterance, 
into sources of appeasing joy, to make amends to ourse]^'es for 
the confusion and imperfection of reality by conceiving and 
imaging forth the semblances of things clearer and more complete, 
since in contriving them we incorporate with the experiences 
we have had the better experiences we have dreamed of and 
longed for. 

One manifestly weak point of Schiller's theory is that though 
it asserts that man ought only to play with the beautiful, and 

lit weMk when he does so, 

poitttt. sufficiently indicate what kinds of 

play are beautiful nor why we are moved to adopt 
them. It does not show how the delights of the eye and spirit 
in contemplating forms, colours and movements, of the car and 
spirit in apprehending musical and verbal sounds, or of the whole 
mind at once in following the comprehensive current of images 
called up by poetry—it does not clearly show how delights 
like these differ from those yielded by other kinds of play or 
pastime, which are by common consent excluded from the 
sphere of fine art 

The chase, for instance, is a play or pastime which gives scope 
for any amount of premeditated skill; it has pleasures, for 
Kiaiiot which are in some degree 

play analogous to the pleasures of the artist; we all know 

wbteb the claims made on behalf of the noble art of veneric 

flat'brt. true medieval precedent) by the knights 

and woodmen of Sir Walter .Scott's romances. J t is an 
obvious reply to say that though the chase is play to us, who in 
civilized communities follow it on no plea of necessity, yet to a 
not remote ancestry it was earnest; in primiti^•e sncielie.s 
hunting does not belong to the class of optional activities at all, 
but is among the most pressing of utilitarian needs. But this 
reply loses much of its force since wc have learnt how many of 
the fine arts, however emancipated from direct utility now, 
have as a matter of history been evolved out of activities 
primarily utilitarian. It would be more to the point to remark 
that the pleasures of the sportsman are the only plca.sure.s 
arising from the chase; his exertions afford pain to the victim, 
and no satisfaction to any class of recipients but himself; or 
at least the sympathetic pleasures of the looker.s-on at a hunt 
or at a battue are hardly to be counted as pleasures of artistic 
contemplation. The issue which they witne.ss is a real issue ; 
the skilled endeavours with which they .sympathize are ptit 
forth for a definite practical result, and a result disastrous to one. 
of the parties concerned. 

What then, it may be asked, about athletic games and sports, 
which hurt nobody, have no connexion with the chase, ahd 
five pleasure to thousands of spectators ? Here the difference 
is, that the event which excites the spectator’s interest and 
pleasure at a race or match or athletic contest is not a wholly 
unreal or simulated event; it is less real th.an life, .but it is more 
real than art. The contest has no momentous practical conse¬ 
quences, but it is a contest, an u^Aos, all the same, in which 
competitors put forth real strength, and one really wins and 
others are defeated. Such a struggle, in which the exertions 
we real and the issue uncertain, we follow with an excitement 
and a suspense different in kind from the feelings with which 
we contemplate a fictitious representation. For example, let 
the reader recall the feelings with which he may ha\ e watched 
a real fencing bout, and compare them with tliosc with which 
he watches the simulated fencing bout in Shakespeare’s Hamlet- 
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The instance is a crucial one, because in the fictitious the 
excitement is heightened by the introduction of the poisoned 
foil, and by the tremendous consequences which we are aware 
will turn, in the representation, on the issue. 'Vet because the 
fencing scene in Hamlet is a representation, and not real, we fini 
ourselves watching it in a mood quite different from that in 
Which we watch the most ordinaiy' real fencing-match with 
vizors and blunt foils ; a mood more exalted, if the representa¬ 
tion is good, but amid the aesthetic emotions of which the 
fluctuations of strained, if trivial, suspense and the eagerness of 
sympathetic participation find no place. “ The delight of tragedy,” 
says Johnson, “ proceeds from our consciousness of fiction ; 
if we thought murders and treasons real, they would please no 
more.” So does the peculiar quality of our pleasure in watching 
the fencing-match in Hamlet, or tlic wrestling-match in As You 
Like It, depend on our consciousness of fiction: if we thought, 
the matches real they might please us still, but please us in a 
different way. Again, of atJiletics in general, they are pursuits 
to a considerable degi'ee definitely utilitarian, having for their 
specific end the training and strengthening of individual human 
bodies. Nevertheless, in some systems the title of fine arts 
has been consistently claimed, if not for athletics technically 
so called, and involving the idea of competition and defeat, at 
any rate for gymnastics, regarded simply as a display of the 
physical frame of man cultivated by cxerr.isi— as, for instance, 
it was cultivated by the ancient Grcek.s—to an ideal perfection 
of beauty and strength. 

But apart from criticisms like these on the theory' of Schiller, 
the Kantian doctrine of a metaphysical opposition between 
the senses and the reason has for must minds of to-day 
lost its validity, and with it falls away .Schiller’s 
derivative theory of a Stofftrieli and a Formtrich the light 
contending like enemies for dominion ot’cr the human otaatbro- 
spirit, with a neutral or reconciling Spielirieh standing 
between them. Even taking the existence of the "*‘’'*'* ‘ 
Spielirieh, or play - impulse, by itself as a plain and in¬ 
dubitable fact in human nature, the theory that this impulse 
is the general or universal source of the artistic activities of the 
race, which seemed adequate to thinkers so far apart as Schiller 
and Herbert Spencer, is found no longer to hold water. The 
tendency of recctit thought and study on tho.e subjects has been 
to abandon the abstract or dialectical method in favour of the 
rnethocls of liistorical and anthropological inquiry. In the 
light of these methods it is claimed that the artistic activities 
of the race spring in point of fact from no single source but from 
a number of different sources. It is admitted that the play- 
impulse is one of the.se. and the allied and ovcii.ipping, but not 
identicid, imjmlse of mimicry or imitation another. But it is 
urged at the .same time that these twin impulse;!, rooted as they 
both are among the. jn-imordial faculties both of men and animals, 
arc far from existing merely to provide a vent whereby the 
superfluous energies of sentient beings may di.seharge themselves 
at pleasure, but are indispensable utilitarian instincts, by whiclT 
the young are led to practise and rehearse in sport those activities 
the exercise of which in earnest will be ner.ft.ssary to their pre¬ 
servation in the adult state. (The researches of Professor Karl 
Groos in this field seem to be conclusive.) A third impulse 
innate in man, though scnrc:ely so primordial as the other two, 
and one which the animals carmot share with him, is the impulse 
of record or commemoration. Man in.stinctively desires, alike 
for safety, use and pleasure, to perpetuate and hand on the 
memory of his deeds and experiences whether by words or by 
works of Iris hands contrived for permanence. This impulse 
of record is the most stimulating ally of the impulse of mimicry 
or imitation, and perhaps a large part of the arts usually put 
down as springing from the love of imitation ought rather t& 
be put down as springirrg from the commemorative or recording 
impulse, using imitation as its necessary means. Granting the. 
e.x.istence in primitive man of these three allied impulses of play, 
of mimicry , and of record, it is urged that tliey are .so many 
distinct though contiguous sources from which whole groups of 
the* fine arts liave sprung, and that e.ll three in tlicir origin 
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diitmction between the fihe arts and’ tiie useful or • necessary. 
’But ■ftei distinction, as expressed in this particular form, has’ bew 
interpreted in a great, rarierty of ways and followed out to an 
infinity of conclusions, conclusions regarding both the nature 
of the activities themsel"es and the character-and value of their 
restilts. 

For instance, starting from this saying that the aestnotic 
activities are a kind of play, the English psychology-Of association 
goes back to the spontaneous cries and movements 
of children, in which their superfluous energies find a 
It d>en enumerates pleasures of which the 
by the human constitution is capable apart from direct 

£asa»b advantage or utility. Such are the primitive or 

otpanic pleasures of sight and hearing, and the second¬ 
ary nr derivative pleasures of association or unconsciotts 
reminiscence and inference that soon become mixed up with 
these. Such are also the pleasures derived from following any 
kind of mimicry, or reprc.sentation of things real or like reality. 
The association psychology describes the grouping within the 
mind of predilections based upon these ploasure.s ; it shows 
how the growing organism learns to govern its play, or direct 
its superfluous energies, in obedience to such predilections, 
till in mature individuals, and still more in mature s<5cieties, a 
highly regulated and accomplished group of leisure activities are 
habitually employed in siipplving to a not less highly cultivated 
group of disinterested sensibilities their appropriate artistic 
pleasures. It is by Herbert .Spencer that this view has been 
mn.st fully and st-stematically worked out. 

Again, in the views of an ancient philo.sopher, Plato, and a 
modern poet, Schiller, the eonsideration that the artistic activities 
B PI to nature of play, and the manifestations in 

which they result independent of realities and utilities, 
has led to judgments so differing a.s the following. Plato held 
that the daily realities of things in experience are not realities 
indeed, but only far-off shows or reflect ions of the true realities, 
that is, of certain ideal or essential forms which am be appre¬ 
hended a.s c.xi.slirig by the mind. Holding this, Plato saw in 
the works of fine art but the reflection.s of reflections, the showt 
of shows, and depreciated them according to their degree of 
remotenes.s from the ideal, typical or sense-transcending exist¬ 
ences. He sets the arts of riH'dicine, agriculture, shoemaking 
and the rest above the fine art.s, inasmurji as they produce 
something serious or useful (JvirovSaldK ti,). Fine art, he says, pro¬ 
duces nothing useful, and makes only semblances (ciSiuAvrutiVi;), 
whereas what mechanical art produces are utilities, and even in 
the ordinary sense realities {m'TotronfrtKi'i). 

In another age, and thinking according to another system, 
Schiller, so far from holding thus cheap the kingdom of play 
and show, regarded his sovereignty over that kingdom 
S^UItr. noblest prerogative of man. Schiller wrote his 

famous Letters on the AesiheHc EdueeUion 0/ A#<i« in 
order to throw into popular currency, and at the same time 
to modify .and follow up in a particular direction, certain meta- 
physitml doctrines which had lately been launched upon the 
schools by Kant. The spirit of man, said Schiller after Kant, 
is placed between two worlds, the {Aysical world or world of 
.sense, and the moral world or world of will. Both of the.so are 
■worlds of constraint or necessity. In the sensible world, the 
spirit of man submits to constraint from without ; in the moral 
world, it impose.? constraint from within. So far as man yields 
to the hnportunities of sense, in so far he is bound and passive, 
the subject of outward shocks and victim of irrational forces. 
So fax as he asserts himself by the exercise of will, imposing upon 
sense and outward things the dominion of the moral law within 
him, in .so far he is free and active, the rational lord of nature 
and not her sla^’e. Corresponding to these two worlds, he has 
■within him two conflicting impulses or impulsions of his nature, 
the one driving him towards one way of living, the other towards 
another. The one, or sense impulsion (Stofftrieh), Schiller 
thinks of as that which enslaves the spirit of man as the victim 
of matter, the other or moral impulsion (Fnrmtrieb) as that 
which enthrones it as the dictator of form. Between the two 


•rite conflict at first sosnis hreeterate. Tbe of'brute 

natufe. and-sense, the-sphere of man's subjeetton. arid'-passivity, 
wages war gainst the kingdom of will and moral law, -tiic. sphere 
of his activity-and control^ and every conquest of-the<one is on 
encroachment upon the oriter, |s there, then, no -b^e of truce 
between the two kingdoms, no ground where the twro contending 
impulses can be reconciled ? Nay, the amswer comes, 'there is 
such a hope; such a neutral territory there exists. Between 
the passive kingdom of matter and sense, where man is oompelkd 
blindly to feel and be, and the active kingdom of law and rea.son, 
where he is compelled sternly to will and act, there is a kingdom 
where both sense and' will may have their way, and where man 
may give the rein to all his powers. But this middle kingdom 
does not lie in the sphere of practical life and conduct. It lies 
in the sphere of those activities which neither subsQTve any 
necessity of nature nor fulfil any moralduty. Towards activities 
of this kind we are driven by a third impulsion of our nature not 
less essential to it than the other two, the impulsion, as Schiller 
calls it, of I’iey {Sfriellrieh}. Relatively to real life and conduct, 
play is a kind of harmless show ; it is that which we are free to 
do or leave undone as we please, and which lies alike outside the 
sphere of needs and duties. In plav we may do. as wc like, and 
no mi.schief will come of it. In this sphere man may put forth 
all his powers without risk of conflict, and may invent activities 
which will give a complete ideal satisfaction to the contending 
faculties of sense and will at once, to the impulses which bid him 
feel and enjoy the shocks of physical and outward things, and 
the impulse which bids him ma-stor such things, control and 
regulate the.m. In play you may impose upon Matter what 
Form you choose, and the two will not interfere with one another 
or clash. The kingdom of Matter and the kingdom of Form 
thus harmonized, thus reconciled by the activities of play and 
show, will in other words be the kingdom of the Beautiful. 
Follow the impulsion of play, and to the beautiful you will find 
your road ; the activities you will find yourself putting forUi 
will be the activities of aesthetic creation—^you will have dis¬ 
covered or invented the fine arts. “ Midway ”—these are Schiller's 
own words—“ midway between the formidable kingdom of 
natural forces and thie hallowed kingdom of moral laws, the 
impulse of aesthetic creation builds up a third kingdom uu- 
perceived, the gladsome king.dom of play and show, wherein it 
emancipates man from all compulsion alike of physical and of 
moral forces." Schiller, the poet and enthusiast, thus making 
his own application of the Kantian metaphysics, goes on to set 
forth how the fine arts, or activities of play and show, are for 
him the typical, the ideal activities of the race, since in theam 
alone is it possible for man to put forth his whole, that is his ideal 
self. “ Only when he plays is man really and truly man.” 
" Man ought only to play with the beautiful, and he ought to 
play with the beautiful only.” “ Education in taste and beauty 
has for its object to train up in the utmost attainable hannony 
the whole sum of the powers both of sense and spirit." And the 
rest of Schiller’s argument is addressed to show how the actmties 
of artistic creation, once invented, react upon other departments 
of human life, liow the exercise of the piay impulse prepares 
men for an existence in which the inevitable collision of the two 
other impulses shall be softened or a^verted more and more. 
That harmony of the powers which clash so violently in man’s 
primitive nature, having first been found possible in the sphere 
of the fine arts, reflects itself, in his judgment, upon the whole 
composition of man, and attunes him, a.s an aesthetic being, into 
new capabilities for the conduct of his social existence. 

Our reasons for dwelling on this wide and enthusiastic formula 
of Schiller's are Ixith its importance in the history of reflection— 
it remained, indeed, for nearly a centurj' a formula 
almost classical—and the measure of positive value otroas 
which it still retains. The notion of a aj^erc of potato oi 
voluntary activity for the human spirit, in which, ^*'*r'* 
under no compulsion of necessity or conscience, we 
order matters as we like them apart from any practical end, 
seems coextensive with the widest conception of Sat art and the 
fine arts as they exist in civilized and developed communities. 
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pleases the car by pure sound ; daen, as arts all tied to the 
bf'imitation, sculpture, painting aad-.poet»y, taken in progressive 
order according to the progressing njpgjpr.ehensiveness of Uieir 
several resources. 

The thinker on these subjects has, moreover, to consider the 
enumeration and classification of the lesser or subordinate fine 
Place of Whole .clusters OT'fatnilies of these.occur to the 

the minor mind at once; such, as dtiwina, m art subordinate 
oraub- to music, but quite different im.kind 1 an art 

auxiliary to poetry, from which in kind it differs no 
*■ less ; doquenet in all kinds, so far as it is studied and 
not-merely spontaneous ; and .uncaig the rgrts which fashion or 
dispose material objects, embroidery and the .weaving of patterns, 
pottery, glatsmaking, goldsnuili s work aai jewelry, joiner's work, 
gardening (according to the claim of some), and .a soore of otltcr 
dexterities and industries which are more tlian mere dexterities 
and industries because they add elemeitts of beauty and pleasure 
to elements of .sor\ iocsbloneas and use. To. decide wheltier any 
given one of these has a right to the,title of fine art, and, if so, 
to which of the greater fine arts it should he thought of as 
appended and subordinate, or between whiqh two of them 
intermediate, is often no easy task. 

The weak point of all classifications of tlie kind of which 
we have above given examples is that each is intended to be 
Woaar final, and to serve iastencl of any other. The truth 
ciaeaitlca- is> that the relations between the several fine arts are 
tloa float much too complex for any single classification to bear 
this character. Every classification of the fine arts 
* ' must necessarily be provisionid, according to the 

particular class of rekvtions which it keeps m view. And for 
practical purposes it is requisite to bear in mind not one classifica¬ 
tion but several. Fixing our attention, not upon complicated 
or problematieal relations between the various arts, but only 
upon their simple and undisputed, relations, and giving the first 
place in our^ consideration to the five greater arts of.architecture, 
sculpture, .painting, music and poetry, we shall find at least 
three principal mo^s in which every fine.art either resembles 
or differs from ihc rest. 

I, The Shaping and the Speaking Arts (nr Arts 0 / Form andArts of 
UUerence, or Arts of Space and Aris of Time).—Each of the greater 
arts either makes something or not which can be seen and 
.handled. The arts which nwltu somethinR wliich can lx-' 
S^itbm' handled are arcliitccture, sculpture and painting. 

In the products or re.sqlts of all these arts external matter 
«a7res “ someway or another manually put together, fashioned 
.fffUgf or disposed. Buit inusie and poetiy do .not produce any 
“ ,resultS;Oi,,this .kind, What niMSiC.produce.s is something 
that can be heard, and what poetry produces is something 
that can be either heard or read—which last is a-kind of ideal hearing, 
having for its avenue the eye instead of the ear, and lor its material, 
written signs for .words insteud of the,.spoken words themselves. 
Now, what the,eye sees Irom any one point.of view, it sees all at once ; 
in other words, the parts pf anything we see fill or occupy not time 
but space, and reach us from various points in space at a single 
simultaneous perception. If we are at tlie jiropor distance we see 
at one glance a house from the ground .to the chimneys, a statue from - 
head toiloot, and in a picture at once the foruground and background, 
and everything that is within the four comers of the frame. There 
is, indeed, this distinction to be drawn, tJiat in walking round or 
through a temple, church, house or any other building, new pafts 
and proportions of the building unfold themselves to view ; and the 
same thing happens fii walking round a statue or turning it on a turn-. 
table: so that the jjpectator, by hjs own motions and the time It ( 
takes to effect them, can impart to architecture and sculpture , 
something of the character of time arts. But their products, as 
contemplated from any one point of view, are in themselves solid, 
stationary and .pcmianeat In .*pape. Whereas the parts of anything 
wc hear, or, reading, can imagine that we hear, fill or occupy not 
space at all but time, and can only reach us from various points in 
time through a continuous series of perceptions, or, in the case of 
readmg, of images jaised by words in the mind. We have to wait, 
in owsic, while one note fofiowB another in a theme, and one theme 
^Otfi^r in a movement; and in poetry, while one Hue with its 
images follows another in a stanza, and one stanza another in a 
canto, and so on. It is a convenient form of expressing botk aspects 
of this diference between .the two groups of arts, to saitllHttmlri- | 
toetuiB, BCHl{KtttTe and paiating ate arts which give shsMjjy^gs 
in space,.pr, injpte.briefly, shaping agts.; and music,gnjTMPv arts 
wn^J^ve utteranpe to things m time, or, more ’bfiefly,Tjwtmg j 
artr.i Ttese simple tefras of tlie shaping and the rped/nn* 'a£tli'(tliie I 
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equivalent pf the Ger. bildende und reiende Kiinsle) are not usual 
in English; but they seem appropriate and . dear; the siinplest 
altemativBs for their use is to speak of the mawagi'and the vocal 
arts, og'the arts ol space and the arts of Ime. This is practically, 
if npfctegically, the most substantial and vital distinction upon which 
a classification of the fine arts can be based. Thu arts which-surround 
us in space with stationary ofieots for the eye, as the bofuae we live 
in, the pktnrcs.on the walls, the marble figure in the vestibule,.are 
stationary, hold a dificrent kind of place m onr experience—-not a 
greater or a,higher place, but essentially a different place—from the 
arts which provide us with transitory effects in time, effects capable 
of being awakened for tlie ear or mind atany moment, as.a aympuony 
is awalcened by ploying and,an ode by, reading, but lying in abeyance 
until w bid. that moment conic, and passiag.away when the perform¬ 
ance or the reading is over. Such, indeed, is the practical force of the 
distinction that in modern usage the expression fine art, or even art, 
is otteii used by itself in a sense which tacitly excludes music and 
poetry, and.signifieB the group ol manual or .shaping arts alone. 

As between three,of the five greater arts aacl tlie.other two, the 
destmetiou on which we are now dwelling is.complete. 'Buildings, 
statues, picture.Sj belong strictly to sight and space; to , , , 
rime and to heanug, real through the car, or ifleal through 
the mind in reading, belong music and poetry. Among claaiaf 

the lesser or .subordinate aits, however, tlicie ai'c several artaot 

in which,tilts distinction fintls no place, and which produce, mottaa. 
in space anti time at once, cffect.s midway between the 
stationary or stable, and the transitory or fleeting. Such is the 
dramatic art, in which the actor makes with his,actions and gestures, 
or several actors make With the combination of thyir different 
actions .and gesture,s, a kmd of shifting picture, which appeals to the 
eyes of the vvitnfB.ses while tlie sung of spoken words of the drama 
appeal to their cars ; thus making of them spectators and auditors 
at once, and' associating witli the pure time art of words tlie mixed 
time-and-space art of bodily niovonmnts, As,all movement whatso¬ 
ever is uecussaxUy movement tlirougii .space, and takes time to 
happicii, so every other fine art which i.s wtiolly or in part an act of 
movement partakn.s in lilce manner of this double character. Along 
with acting thus comes dancing. Danomg, when it is of tlie mimic 
oharaefier, may itsell be a kind pf acting,; liistorically, indeed, the 
dancer's axt was Uie.patcnt of the acini's; whether apart from or in 
cgu] unction with tile mimic element, dancing is an art in which 
bodily movements obey, accomjiany, and, as it were, express or 
acceistuate in .space t he time effects of music. Eloquence lOr oratory 
in like manner, so ifar as its power depends on studied and pre¬ 
meditated ge.stiirc, .is also an art which to sonie extent enforces its 
primary appeal tiirough the car in time by a secondary appeal 
through the eve in space. So much for the first distinction, tliat 
between the shaping nr space arts and the speaking or time arts, 
with the intermediate and subordinate class mf arts which, like 
acting, dancing, oratory, add to the jiure time .element a mixed 
time-and-space clement. The.se last can hardly be called shaping 
arts, becau.se it is Hjs own person, and not anything ^outside himself, 
which Wie actor, the dancer, the orator disposes or adjusts; tliey 
may pech^s best he oaUctl arts of motion, or moving arts. 

3. Jihe Imitative avd ihe Nun-lnalaiive Arts. - Each art either does 
or dues not represent or imitate something which exists already in 
nature. Ol the five greater line arts, those which thus 
representobjects exirting in-naitnre are sculpture, jnoiating 
and poetry. Those wliich do not tepreseat any tiling so ^ 
eniatnig are music and architecture. On this principle we 
get.a new grouping. Two sliaping or space arts and one 
sjVaking or time art now form the imitative group of 
scijlpturf, pamting and poetry ; while onr space art and 
one time art form the incinrimitative group ol music and 
architecture. The mixed sjiaco-aad-time arts of the actor, and of the" 
dancer, to far as he or she is also a mimic, belong, of course, Iiy their 
very name and nature, to the imitative class. 

It was the imitative character of the fine arts which chiefly 
occupied the attention of Aristotle. But in order to understand the 
art theories of Aristotle it is necessary to bear in mind 
the very d^cient meanings which the idea of imitation 
boro to his mind and bears to ours. For Aristotle the 
idea of imitation or representation (mrmfsis) was extended ^ 
so as to denote the expreseing, evoking or making manifest ^coonUat 
of anytliing whatever, whether material objects or ideas tasirfa- 
or feelings. Music and dancing, by which utterance or 
expression is given to emotions that may be quite detached 
from all definite ideas or images, are thus for him TOrieties of imita¬ 
tion. He say.s, indeed, merf .music and daBoing, as if he was aware 
that them were -exfoptions, but he does ,iiot iadicatc .whal the ex¬ 
ceptions .are; and under the head of imitative music, he distinctly^ 
reckons some kinds of instrumental music without words. Btitiin 
our own more restricted usage, to imitate means to copy, mimic or 
represent some cxi.sting phenomenon, some definite leahty of 
(Hperieoce; and'w?.can amy call tliiose.imitative arts which bring 
beiore us such things, cither directly by showing us their actual 
likeness, as sculpture does In .solid form, and as painting does by 
means of fines and colours on a plane surface, or 'elso indirectly, by 
caifhtl''np ideas or. images of them in tike mind,«s jwotry and fitem.- 
tuio 'do-by irr.,i3j words. Tt.is .by aiatretnh « ordinary psayo 
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thatMfe ■apply the word imitation even to this last-way »rf representing 
tilings • sinee ivordS'are no true likeness of, but only custoinarj' sigos 
for the tUinff they represent. And those arts wo cannot qali 
imi’tatii'e at all, which by combinations of abstract wund or form 
C3cpre3.s and arouse emotions unattended by tho reoogniaable likeness, 
idea or image of any definite thing. 

Now the emotions of music when music goes along with words, 
whether in the shape of actual song or even of the instr^untal 
accompaniment of song, arc nb doubt in a certain sense 
attended witii definite ideas; those, namely, which are 
Imitatire (.^pressed by the words themselves. But the same ideas 
dtaraettr conveyed to the mind equally well by the same 

atmaa/a. .simply spoken. What tlic music 

contributes is a special dement Of its own, an dement of pure 
emotion, aroused through the sense of hearing, which heightens the 
effect of the words upon the feelings without helping to elucidate 
them for the understanding. Nay, it is Well known that a song well 
.sung produces its intended effect upon the feelings almost as fully 
Ihougk we fail to catch tlic words or are ignorant Of the language 
to which they belong. Thus the View of Aristotle cannot be defended 
on the ground that he was familiar with music only in an elementary 
form, and principally as tile direct accompaniment of words, and 
that in hi.s day tlie modem development of the art, as an art for 
building up constructions of independent sound, vast and intricate 
fabric.s of melody and harmony detaclied from words, was a tiling 
riot yet imagined. That is perfectly true; the immen.se teclinical 
and intellectual dcvelopiiicnt of mu.sic, both in its resource.s and it.s 
c.apacities, is an achievement of the modern world ; but tfie e.ssential 
character of mu.sical sound is the .satriu in its most elementary as in 
its most complicated stage. Its privilege is to give delight, not by 
commiuiicating definite ideas, or calling up particular images, but 
by afipealing to certain organic .sensibilities in our nerves of hearing, 
and tliroiigli such appeal expressing on the one part and arousing 
on tlie oilier a unique kind of emotion. Tlie emotion caused I'y 
iiiusie may be altogether independent of any ideas conveyable liy 
worcls. Or it may servo to inten.sify and enforce otiier emotions 
arising at the same time in connexion witli tlie ideas conveyed by 
words; and it was one of tlie contentions oi Itichard Wagner that 
in the former pliase the art is now exhausted, and tiiat only in the 
latter are new conquests in store for it. But in cither case the music 
is the music, and is like nulhing else', it is no representation or 
similitude of aiiytliing wliatsoever. 

But does not instrumental music, it will be said, sometimes really 
imitate the sounds of luvture, as the piping of liiriis, the wliispering 
.. of woods, tlie moaning of storms or explosion of thunder ; 
ttBaJad ■'‘“kgest these things by resem- 

itMmaawar blaiices .so close tliat tliey alinost amount in the strict 
'**"**^*^. sense to imitation? Occasionally, it is true, music does 
allow itself these iilavful excursions into a region of quasi-imitation 
or mimicry. It modifies the character of its alwlract sounds into 
something", .so to speak, more concrete, and,,instead of sensations 
which are like nothing else, atfords us sensations which recognizably 
resemble those we receive ^rom some of the abiindsof nature. But 
such excursions are liazardous, ancl to make them often is the surest 
proof of vulgarity in a musician. Neither are the successtgf effects 
of tlie great composers in evoking ideas of,particular nature plieno- 
luuna generally in the natucg of real imitatiqris or representations; 
although pas.sage3 such as the 'qoto.s of tlie do,ye and nightingale.in 
Haydn s Creutiun, and of the cuckoo in Beethoven's Pastoral Sym- 
Ukony, the bleating of the sheep in the Don Quixote symphony of 
Richard Strauss, must be acknowlec(ged, to be exceptions. Again, 
it IS a recognized fact concerning the effeci of instrumental music 
on tho.se of its hearers wl^o try 16 trim^late sucli effect into words, 
tliat they will all find themselves in tolerable agreement as to the 
meaning of any passage so long as they only attempt to describe 
it in terms of vague emotion, and to say such and such a passage 
expresses, as the ca.se may be, dejection or triumph, ef(ort or the 
relaxation of effort, eagerness or languor, suspense or fruition, 
anguish or glee. But their agreemen.t comes to an end the moment 
they begin to associate, in their interpretation, definite ideas with 
these vague emotions; then we find that what suggests in idea to 
one hearer tlie vicissitudes of war will suggest to another, or to the 
same at another time, the vicissitudes of love, to another those of 
■spiritual yearning and aspiration, to another, it may be, those of 
changeful travel by forest, field and ocean, to another tliose of 
life's practical struggle and ambition. Tlie infinite variety of ideas 
which may thus be called up in different minds by tlir same strain 
of music IS proof enough that tlie music is not like any particular 
thing. The torrent of varied and entrancing emotion wliich it pours 
lUong the heart, emotion latent and undivuied until the spell of 
■sound begins, tliat is music’s achievement and its secret. It is this 
effect, whether coupled or not with a trained .intellectual recognition 
of the lughly abstract and elaborate nature of tlie laws of the relation, 
succession and combinations of sounds on which the effect depends, 
tliat has caused some tiiinkens, with Schopenhauer at their head, to 
f(nd in music the nearest approach we have to a voicb from behind 
the veil, a uriiverijal voice expressing tlip central purpose and 
deepest essence of things, unconfused by fleeting actualities or by the 
distracting duty of calling HP iniagas of particplar,, and perishable 
phenomena. " Jiusic,” in Schopenhauer's own word.s, “ reveals tlie 
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iftaermoBt essential besng ■of the world, and expresaes .the highest 
wisdom in a language tlic reason does not understand." 

Aristotle endeavoured to frame a classification of-the arts,-in their 
several applications and dcvalopments, on two grounds—tlie .nature 
of the objects iaiitatod by each, and the means or instru- pattsittloa 
ments eraploynd in the imitation. But in the case of 
music, as it exists in the modern world, the first part oi ' 
this'endeavour falls to tlie ground, because the object imitated.has, 
in the sense in wliich wc now use the word imitation, no existence, 
■phe means employed by music are snccossions and combinations of 
vocal or instrumental sounds regulated according to the three 
conditions of time and pitch (which together make up melody) and 
harmofiv, or the raCitions of difieront strains 'Of time and tone co- 
operant" but not parallel. 'With these means, music either creates 
her indeoendeilt construction.? or else occorepanins, adorns, enforces 
the imitative art of speech—iiut herself imitates not; and ma-y be 
best defined simply as a speaking or time art, of whieh lke businesses to 
express and arouse emotion by successions and coinhittalions of reflated 
sound. 

That w'hicli music is tlius among the speaking or time-axtfj 
architecture i.s among the shaping or space-arts. As music appeals 
to our faculties for faking [ficasure in non-hnitativc 
combination.s of troiisitory .sound, so arciiitecturc appeals 
to our faculties for taking pleasure in noh-imitalive 
combinations of stationary m.iss. Corresponding to the 
system of ear-effects or combinations 0/ time, tb'ne and 
imr.moiiy with which music work.s, arctiitecturc works 
with a system of eye-eliects or combinations of mass, contour, light 
and .shade, colour, projiortion, interval, ulternatidfi of plain and 
decorated parts, regularity and variety in regularity, apparent 
staliility, va,stiicB6, appropriateness and the rest. Only the matcrinis 
of architecture are not volatile and intangible like sound, l.>irt solid 
timber, liriclq stone, metal and mortar, and Hie law,s of wei.ght and 
force according to which these materials have to he combined .are 
iinicli more severe and cramping lliun the laws of melodyaiid harmony 
wtiieli regulate the combinations of mu.sic. Tiic agclptect is lurtlicr 
subject, unlike Hie nuisician, to Hie dictates and precise prescriptions 
of utility, Even in structures raised lor purposes not of everyday 
use and necessity, but of commemoration or worship, the rules for 
such commemoration and such warship have prescribed a more or 
le.ss fixed arfamfumeiit and proportion of tlie parts or memberq 
whetjier in ttie Egyptian temple or temple-tomb, the Greek tcnii lo 
or herfion, or in the cliurches oi the middle ages and Renaissance m 
the West. 

Hence the effects of archi.tccturu are necessarily less full of various’, 
rapturous and unforeseen enchantment than the efltects of music. 
Yet for those who possess sensibility to the pleasures of the . • ■, ' p> 
eye and the pierfections of .slmpiug art, the arcnilecture 
of the great ages has yielded gombinat'ipns, which, so j, 

as comparison is permissible bertyeen tilings ,Hnlfke in their?^.™* " 
iijategi^ls, fati little shorl pi tn? acluevenjerits of muaje , ‘ ,, 

in tfiosc kinds of cxcullen.ifo |Whicli kre fom'ino'n to thq^ .bofli. , Jn 
the virtue.? of lucidity, of jiist proporfihn arid organic inier&pencferice 
of the several parts or members, m the mathgmatl'c subtlety.pljlhe'ir 
mutual relations, and of the transitions from one part or 'raeinbpr to 
another, in purjty and fiufsli of iridiviqual iprms, in the (^haraijtgr 
of one thing growing naturally out of anpiiher'aud everyl'hjne.scijyiijg 
to complete the whole—in these qualitic.s, n6 musical compjngfiqn 
can well surpass a typical Doric temple sucii.as the jPart^enpn^at 
Atheri.s. None, again, can well surpass some of the grga't cathedrals 
of the middle ages in the qualities of 'aubliniity,pf coijjple'iiity, la the 
power both of expressing aha suggesting spirftnW aspifalaani 
invention ot intricate developments and ramificpUbi}g.abqut a cehtfal 
plaii, in the unipri of majesty in the main conception with fertility 
of adofnmcfit in , dptajl., In fancifulne'ss,,, in tqc mq'fkpccted; In 
capricious and far-soughtj opulence', in filling the mipa wi^li mingled 
endiantmchts .'of east and west and. south and, Horth, music can 
hardly dp n^pre than a bufl^jhg like. St Mark’s at 'vgmee does with 
its lilending of.Byzautihh elements,, I t'alian,elo.merits,.(ldtf]!ic elomrtits, 
each carried to the ulnibs^. pitch of clabdmripp and enrihh'hd 

with a hundred capripes of ^anient, birt ^A’vyqrkihg “ 

obedience tb a law, and “ all beginning'aifd .'efl'diiig with tllh Croas,’’ 

In the case of ardiitecVure, however, aS in thi p&be of ■:fiiijsi9,.|n§ 
non-imitative character,must 'not be,st{Lthd_.qhac,w'j|:lioiit eXdeptioh 
or reserve. There, have heeri stylhs 61 archjiecturfi jn dx_— 
which , forms suggesting or imitktjng, iiatugal or 6fhl‘t 
phenomena have held, .a plaijt) kpj’piig the abSttipt fiSto 
proper to the art. OHeu the, mode. 61 s^Ueft s|i^6st^^ UmHatan 
isyathcr symbplic^ to t,te mpid tt^n tW. ifclWye^ aHatttk. 
^ when the nund^r apd re’^lj^pfts gt t|6j|^6dly ,<,v, 

IttttnU' 


planets were .imaged by that r^e q£ aitrpntim®^ 
lonians, ig^the itVeh concent'^ *•«<«'»• 

.and in many other hrchilectpiiy cppstruptiohs; MgswMn, , j,-.m ., 
the sliape.ol the crqsii.w.a? ad|dptpd. With,iMflififfable ktightyatfeiWl 
and modificatiohj, for jtlie,.p6undj plah of f.'cntlfches bf CKrahw- 
dom. Passing tb, examples of imifatipn nsotS priopedy to 'fc’OTM, 
it may, Be t'rup, pp'a waj, npjfih'y, rate| j6r« belifeyfed, tbsy tHb fiSats 
of Gothic ch'urchgs, .when.pncejh'e uto ,q|,^p'ppihteljarch Uctd beeh 
cv'oLved'as a principle, of‘cbnitriictiqn, werg Partly 'de'sighfia tp'bVbk!! 
the idea of the "natural aisles of the forest, and Hint Hie upSmlfhlg 
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lorwt trunks and zneeting branches were more or less consciously 
imaged in their pters and vaultings. In the temple-palaces of 
Egypt, one of the regular architectural members, the sustaining pier, 
ii often systematically wrought in the actual likeness ol a con¬ 
ventionalized cluster of lotus stems, with lotu.s flowers for the capital. 
When we come to the fashion, not rare in Greek architecture, of 
carving this same sustaining member, the column, in complete human 
likeness, and employing caryatids, cancijhori, atlases or the like, 
to support the entablature of a building, it then becomes difficult 
to say whether we have to do witli a work ol architecture or of 
sculpture. The case, at any rate, is different from that in which 
the sculptor is called in to supply surface decoration to the various 
membep of a building, or to nil with the products of his own art 
spaces in the building specially contrived and left vacant for that 
purpose. When the imitative feature is in itself an indispensable 
member of the architectural construction, to architecture rather 
than sculpture we shall probably do best to assign it. 

, Defining architecture, tlicn (apart from its uiility, which .for the 
present we leave out of consideration), a.s a shapin/; art, 0/ which the 
DtUnltloa express and arouse pmotiun by lombmations 

mtarcU- ordered and dccuraled mass, we pass from tlic characler- 
tictttn’ fstics of the non-imitativc to those of the imitative group 
of arts, namely sculpture, painting and poetry. 

If we keep in mind the source and origin of these arts, we must 
remember what ha.s already been observed, that they spring by no 
Tb0 Imitf f™*" man’s love of imitation alone, but from his 

tInartM record and commemorate experienee, using the 

mnartMOf imitation as his means. Mneniosvme (Memory) 

ffcgrg y'®® Greek tradition the mother of the Muses ; imitation, 
gglgm tbc scusc uhovc dcfincd, is but their instrument, lienee 

Imltatloa " arts of record " a better name for this 

MMtbtlr Rfoup than arts of imitation. The answer is—but a large 
mnat. psrt of ]mre architecture i.s also commemorative. ; from 
the pyramids and obeli.sks of Egypt dowm there are many 
monuments in which the impulse of men to perpetuate their own or 
others’ memories has worked without any aid of imitation. Hence 
as the definition of a cla.ss of arts contrasted with architecture and 
music the name " arts of record ” would fail; and we have to fall 
back on the current and established name of the " imitative arts," 
In considering them we cannot do better than follow that Aristotelian 
division which describes each art according, first, to the objects 
which it imitates, and, secondly, to the moans it employs. 

Taking sculpture first, as imitating a smaller range of objects than 
the other two, and imitating them more completely : sculpture may 
Sculbtur* objects of its imitation the shai>es ol whatever 

aMtmhoh ^^*''8** possess length, breadth and magnitude. For its 
tMnarl instruments it has solid form, which the .sculptor 

either carves out of a hard sub.stancc, as in the case of 
wood and stone, or models in a yielding substance, as in the case of 
clay and wax, or casts in a dissolved or molten substance, as in the 
case of plaster and of metal in certain uses, or beats, draws or chases 
in a malleable and ductile sub.stancc, as in the case of metal in other 
uses, or stamps from dies or moulds, a method sometimes used in 
all soft or fusdrle materials. Thus a statue or statuette may either 
be carved straight out of a block of stone or wood, or first modelled 
in clay or wax, then moulded in pla.ster or some equivalent material, 
and then carved in stone or cast in bronze. A gem is wrought in 
stone by cutting and grinding. Figures in jeweller's work are 
wrought by beating and chasing; a medallion by beating and 
chasing or else by stamping from a die ; a coin by stamping from a 
die ; and so forth. The process of modelling (Gr. rUrrur) in a soft 
substance being regarded as the typical process of the .sculptor, the 
name plastic art has been given to his operations in general. 

In general terms, the ta.sk of sculpture is to imitate solid form with 
solid form. But sculptured form may be either completely or in- 
Sealatan completely solid. Sculpture in completely solid form 
la tb» exactly reproduces, whether on the original or on a different 
naad scale, the relations or proportions of the object imitated" 
gad la in the three dimensions of length, breadth and depth or 

nIM. thickness. Sculpture in incompletely .solid form 're¬ 

produces the proportions of the objects with exactness 
only so far as concerns two of its dimensions, namely, tho.se of 
length and breadth; while the third dimension, that of depth 
or thickness, it reproduces in a diminished proportion, le.Ti'ing it 
to the eye to infer, from the partial degree of projection f 1 '"u to 
the work, the full projection of the object imitated. Tlic former, or 
completely solid kind of sculpture, is called sculpture in the round ; 
its works stand free, and can be walked round and seen from all 
points. The latter, or incompletely solid kind of sculpture, is called 
sculpture in relief ; its works do not stand free, but arc engaged in or 
attached to a background, and can only be seen from in front. 
According, in the latter kind of sculpture, to its degree of projection 
^ from the background, a work is said to be in high or in low relief. 
Sculpture in the round and sculpture in relief are alike in this, that 
the properties of objects which they imitate are their external forms 
as defined by their outlines—that is, by the boundaries and circum- 
, scriptlons of their masses—and their light and shade—the lights and 
tbaaowB, that is, which diversify the curved surfaces of the masses 
I in con^uence of their alternations and gradations of projection and 
I recession. But the two kinds of sculpture differ in this. A work 
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of sculpture in the round imitates the whole of the outlines by 
which the object imiUted is circumscribed in the three dimensions 
of jspace, and presents to the eye, as the object itself would do 
a new outline succeeding the last every moment ns you walk round it! 
Whereas a work of sculpture in relief imitates only one outline of 
any object; it takes, so to .speak, a section of the object as .seen 
from a particular point, and traces on the background the boundary- 
line of tliat particular section ; merely suggesting, by modelling the 
aurlac.e within such liounclary according to a regular, but a dimin¬ 
ished, ratio of projection, the other outlines which Ihe object would 
present if .seen from all sides successively. 

As .sculpture in the round reproduces the real relations of a solid 
object Ill spime, it follows that the only kind of object which it can 
rejiroduce with pleasurable effect according to the laws 
of regulated or rhythmical design must be one not too ®“*/*®f* 
vast or uomijlicated, one that can afford to be detached proper for 
and Isolated from its surroundings, and of whicli all tlie 
parts can easily be perceived and apjirehended in llieir 
organic relations. Further, it will need to be an object 
intere.sting enough tO mankind in general to make them take 
delight in seeing it rejiroduced with all its jiarts in complete 
imitation. And again, it mu.st be sucli that some con.sider<alile 
jiart of the intere.st lies in those particular properties ot outline, 
play of surface, and light and shade which it is the special function 
of sculpture to reproduce. Thus a sculptured repre.sentation in 
the round, say, of a mountain with cities on it, would hardly be a 
sculpture at all ; it could only be a model, and as a inoiiel might 
have value ; but value as a work of fine art it could not have, because 
the object imitated would lack organic definiteness and complete¬ 
ness : it would lack universality of interest, and oi the interest 
which it did jiossess, a very inconsiderable jiart would depend upon 
its projicrties of outline, surface, and light and shade. Obviously 
there is no kind of object in the world that .so well uniles the required 
conditions lor pleasurable imitation in .sculpture as the human body. 
It is at once the most complete of organisms, ami the shape of till 
otiicrs the most subtle as well as the most intelligible in its outlines ; 
the most hahitnally detached in active or .stat ionary freedom ; 
the most interesting to mankind, because its own ; the richest in 
those jiarticular effects, contours and modulations, contrasts, 
harmonies and transitions of modelled surlace and circum.scribing 
line, which it is Uic prerogative ol sculpture to imitate. Accordingly 
the object of imiution for this art is pre-eminently the body of mail 
or woman. Thai it has not been for the sake of representing men ami 
women as such, but for the sake of representing gods in the likeness 
of men and women, that the human form has been most eiithiisiastie- 
ally .studied, does not affect this lact in the theory of the art, though 
it IS a consideration of great importance in its history. Besides tlio 
human form, sculpture may imitate the forms of those of the lower 
animals whose physical endowments have something of a kindred 
perfection, with other natural or artificial objects as mav be needed 
merely by way of accc.ssory or symbol. The body m’nst for Ihe 
purpows of this art be divested of covering, or covered only with 
such tissues as reveal, translate or play about witliont concealing 
it. Chiefly in lands and ages where climate and .social use have 
given the, .sculptor the opportunity of studying human forms so 
draped or nndrajied has this art attained perfection, and become 
excinjilary and enviable to that of other races. 

Relief sculpture i.s more closely connected with architecture than 
the other kind, and indeed is commonly u.scd in subordination to it. 
But if its task is thus somewhat different from that of _ ., ^ 
.sculpture in the round, its principal objects of imitation ■*“*'**•* 
are the same. The human body remains the princijial P''‘P‘f‘or 
theme of the sculptor in relief; but the nature of his art 
allow.s, and sometimes compels, him lo include other 
objects in the range of his imitation. As he ha.s not to" 
represent the real deptn or projection of things, but only 
to suggest them according to a ratio which he mav fix himself, so 
he can introduce into the third or depth dimension,’thus lu-hitrarily 
reduced, a multitude of objects for which the sculptor in the roiiiicl, 
having to observe the real ratio of the three dimensions, has no room. 
He can place one figure in slightly raised outline emerging from 
behind the more fully raised outline of another, and by the .same 
system can add to his representation rocks, trees, nay mountains 
and cities and birds on the wing. But the more he uses this liberlv 
the less will he be truly a sculptor. Solid modelling, and real light 
and shade, are the special means or instruments oi effect which the 
.sculptor alone among imitative artists enjoys. Single outlines and 
contours, the choice of one particular section and the tracing of it.s 
circumscription, arc means which the sculptor enjoys in common 
with the painter or draughtsman. And indeed, when we consider 
works executed wholly or in part in very low relief, whether Assyrian 
battle-pieces and hunting-pieces in alabaster or bronze, of jbe 
backgrounds carved in bronze, marble or wood by the Italian 
sculptors who followed the example set by Ghiberti at the Renais¬ 
sance, we shall see that the principle of such work is not the principle 
.of sculpture at all. Its effect depends little on qualities of aurface- 
lij?ht and shadow, and mainly on qualities of contour, as traced by a 
slight line of shadow on the side away from the light, and a slight 
line'of light on the aide next to it. And we may fairly he.sitato 
whether we shall rank the artist who works on this principle, which 
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is properly a sraphic rather than a plastic principle, among sculptors 
or among draughtsmen. The above arc cases in which the relief 
sculptor exercises his liberty in the introduction of other objects 
besides hunian figures into his sculptured compositions. But there is 
another kind of relief sculpture in which the artist has le.s.s choice. 
That is, the kind in which the sculptor is called in to deconite with 
carved work parts of an architectural construction wliich are not 
adapted for the introduction of figure subjects, or for their introduc¬ 
tion only as features in a scheme of ornament that coinjirises many 
other elements. To this head belongs most of the cari ing ol capitals, 
mouldings, friezes (except the friezes of Greek temples), bands, 
comice.s, and, in the Gothic style, of doorway arches, niches, canopies, 
pinnacles, brackets, spandrels and the thousand members and parts 
of members which that style so exquisitely adorned with true or 
conventionalized imitations of natural forms. This is no doubt a 
subordinate function of the art; and it is impossiblt\ as we liave seen 
already, to find a precise line of demarcation between candng, in this 
'decorative use, which is properly sculpture, and that which belongs 
■jiroperly to architecture. 

Leaving such di.scussions, we may content ourselves with the 
definition of sculpture as a shnfiinf; art, of which the business ft to 
express and arouse emotion hy the imitation of natural 
Osnnrr oa principally the human body, in solid form, 

“ reproducing either their true proportions in three dimensions, 

teup un. proportions in the two dimensions of length and 

breadth only, with a diminished proportion in the third dimension of 
depth or thickness. 

Ill considering bas-relief as a form of .sculpture, we have found 
ourselves approaching the confines of the .second of the shajiin!; 
PI timr t“t‘ifttive arts, the graphic art or art of painting. Painting, 
* " * as to its means or instruments of imitation, dispen.ses 

'imftailvt third dimen.sion altdgether. It imitates natural 

mrt objects by repre.senting them a.s tlicy arc repre.sented on 

the retina of the eye it.scif, simply as an as.semblage of 
variously shaped and variou.sly sliaded patches of colour on a Hat 
surface. Painting does not reproduce the third dimen.sion of reality 
by any third dimension of its own whatever; but leaves the eye to 
infer the solidity of objects, their reco.tion and projection, their 
nearness and remotenc.ss, by the same perspective signs hy which 
it also infers those facts in nature, namely, by the direction of their 
several boundary lines, the incidence and distribution of their lights 
and shadows, the strengtii or faintness of their tones of colour. 

Hence this art has an infinitely greater range and freedom than 
any form of seulptnre. Near and far is all the same to it, and 
D a/ whatever comes into the field of vision can come also 
bhect ” ^ picture; trees as well a.s persons, and 

clouds as well as trees, and stars as well as clouds; the 
maintlat mountain snows, as well as the violet of tlie 

^ '■ foreground, and far-off multitudes of people as well a.s 

one or two neai the eye. Whatever any man has seiui, or can imagine. 
Jiimsclt as seeing, that he can also fix by painting, subject only to 
■one groat limitation, —that of the range ol brightness which lie is 
.able to attain in imitating natural colour illuminated by light. 
In this particular his art can but corresfioiid according to a greatly 
‘diminished ratio witli the effects of nature. But excepting this it 
can do for tlie eye almost all that nature herself does ; or at least 
all that nature would do if man had only one eye since the three 
dimensions of space protliice upon our binocular machinery of vision 
a particular stereoscopic effect of which a picture, with its two 
diiiien.sionB only, is iiicaiiable. The range of the art being thus almost 
unlionnded, its .selections have naturally been dictated by the varying 
interest felt in Ibis or that subject of representation hy the societies 
among whom the art has at various times been practised. As in 
sculpture, so in painting, the human form has always held the first 
place, h'or the jiainter, the intervention ot custumo between man 
and his cnr'ironment is not a misfortune in the same degree as it is 
for the sctiljilor. For him, clothes of whatever fashion or amplitude 
have their own charm ; Ihey serve to diversify the a.sjiect of the 
world, and to expre.ss the characters and stations, if not the physical 
frames, of his person.ages: and he i.s a.s hanpy or happier among the 
brocades of N'eiiice as among the bare limbs of the .Spartan palaestra. 
Along with man, there come into painting all .animals and vegetation, 
all inan’.s furniture and belongings, his' dwelling-places, fields and 
landscape ; and in modem limes also landscajie and nature for their 
own .sakes, skies, seas, mountains and wildeme.s.ses apart from man. 

Besides the two questions about .any art, what objects does it 
imitate, and by the ii.se ol what means or instruments, Aristotle 
TbecbM Pf°P°*s (in the c.ase of poetry) the further que.stion, 
formtor which of several possible forms does the imitation in any 
auMtnat P"''''" assume? We may transfer very nearly the 
painting! inquiry to painting, and may ask, concerning any 

line. Unlit, P^-mter, according to which of three possible systems he 
and-ebnde works. The three possible systems are (i) that which 
■nniaotour, i^Hends principally to the configuration and relations of 
natural objects as indicated by the direction of their 
'boundaries, for defining which there is a convention in universal 
use, the convention, that is, of line ; this mav be called for short 
the system of line ; (2) that which attends chiefly to their configura¬ 
tion and relations as indicated by the incidence and distribution 
oi their lights and shadows —this is the system of light-and-shade or 


chiaroscuro ; and (3) that which attends chiefly, not to their con¬ 
figuration at all, biit to the distribution, qualities and relations of 
local colours upon their surface—this is the system of cniour. It is 
not possible for a jiainter to imitate natural objects to the eye at all 
without either defining their boundaries by outlines, or suggesting 
the shape of their masses hy juxtapositions ot light and dark or of 
local colours. In the complete art of painting, of course, all three 
methods are employed at once. But in what is known as outline 
drawing and outline engraving, one of the three methods only is 
employed, line ; in monochrome iiicture.s, and in shaded drawnws 
and engravings, two only, line with light-and-shade ; and in the 
various shadeluss forms of decorative painting and colour-printing, 
two only, hue with colour. Even in the nio.st accomplished example 
of tlie complete art ol painting, as was pointed out by Buskin, we 
find that tliere almost always jircvails a predilection for some one 
of these three parts of jiaintiiig over the other two. Thus among 
the mature Italians of the Renaissance, Titian i.s above all things a 
painter in colour, Michelangelo m line, Leonardo in light-and-shade. 
Many academic jiainters in their day tried to combine the three 
methods in equal balance ; to the impetuous spirit of the great 
Venetian, Tintoretto, it was alone given to make the attempt with a 
great measure of success. A great part of the effort of modem 
painting has been to get rid of the linear convention altogether, to 
hanisli line and develop the resources of Ihe oil mixlium in imitating 
on canvas, more strictly than the early masters aitempted, the actuu 
appearance of things on the retina as an as.semblage of coloured 
streaks and patches modified and toned in the play ol light-and-shade 
and atmosjihere. 

It remains to consider, for the purpose of our cla.ssifieation, what 
are the teehnical varieties of the jiainter's craft. Since we gave the 
generic name of painting to all imitation of natural objects - . , . 
hy the assemblage of lines, colours and lights and darks * 

on a single plane, we must logieally irielude as varieties of ’’?”*“** 
painting not only the ordinary crafts of spreading or ° 
laying pictures on an opaque surface 111 fresco, oil. di?- , 

temper or water-colour, but also the craft of arranging a ’ 
picture to be seen by tlie transmission of light through a transparent 
substance, in glass painting ; the craft of fitting together a multitude 
of solid cubes or cylinders so that their united surface forms a 
picture to the eye, as in mosaic ; the craft of spreading vitreous 
colours in a state of fusion so that they form a jiicture when uardene.d, 
as in enamel; and even, it would seem, t he crafts of weaving, tajiest ry, 
and embroidery, since these also yield to the eye a plane suffaue 
figured in imitation of nature, As drawing we niu.st also count 
incised or engraved work of all kinds repri'senting merely the out¬ 
lines of objects and not tlieir modellings, as for instance the graffiti 
on Greek and Etnuscan mirror-backs and dressing-caises ‘ whild 
raised work in low relief, in which outlines arc plainly marked and 
modellings neglected, funiislies, as we have scon, a doubtful class 
between sculpture and painting. In all figures that are first modelled 
in the solid and then variou.sly coloured, .sculpture and painting 
boar a common share ; and by far the greater part both of ancient 
and medieval statuary was in tact tinted .so as to imitate or at least 
suggest the colours of life. Bui as the special characteristic ol 
.sculpture, solidity in the third dimension, is in these cases present, 
it is to that aj-t and not to paiiiling that we shall still ascribe the 
resulting work. 

With these indications we may leave the art of painting defined 
in general terms as a shaping or space art, of which the business is to 
express and arouse emotion hy the imitation of all kinds of 
natural objects, reproducing on a plane surface the relations 
of their boundary lines, lights and shadows, or colows, or " 
all three of these appearances together. painting. 

The next and last of the imitative arts is the .speaking art of poetry. 
The transition from .sculpture and painting to poetry is, from the 
point of vii'w not ol our present but ot our first dii i.Mon „ 
among the fine arts, abrupt and absolute. It is a transition ^*1 
Irom sii.aco into time, from the sphere of material forms f/ 
to the siihcre of immaterial images. Following Aristotle's 
mellioJ, we may define the ob]ect.s of poetry's imitation or evocation, 
as everytliing of which the idea or image can be called uji by words, 
that is, eviTy force and phenomenon ol nature, every ojx-ration and 
result ol art, every fact of life and history, or every imagination of 
siicli a fact, every thought and lecliiig of the human .spirit, for which 
mankind in the course of its long evolution has been able to create 
in sjieecli an exjihdt and ajipropriate Sign. The means or in.stru- 
ments of poetry's imitation are thesi.- verbal signs or word.s, arranged 
in lines, stroiihes or stanzas, so that their sounds have some of the 
regulated qualities and direct emotional effect of music. 

The three chief modes or forms of the imilalion may still be 
defined as they were defined by Aristotle him.self. First conics the 
epic or narrative form, in which the poet speaks alternately _. 
for himself and his characters, now describhig their ^ 

situations and feelii^s in his own words, and anon making 
each of them speak in the fir.st person for himself. Second —. 
comes the lyric form, in which the poet speaks in his own 
name exclusively, and gives expression to sentiments' which are 
purely personal. Third comes the dramatic form, in which the poet 
does not speak for himself at all, but only puts into the mouths of 
each of his personages successively such discourse as he thinks 
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WSptopriatc to t)io part. Tho last of these thfee forms of poetry, 
tne dramatic, calls, if it is merely read, on the imagination of the 
reader to fill up those circumstances of situation, action and the rest, 
which in the first or epic form are supplied by the narrative between 
the speeches, and for which in tho lyric or personal form there is no 
occasion. To avoid making this call upon the imaginalion, to bring 
home its effects with full vivddness, dramatic poetry has to call in 
the aid of several snliordinate arts, tho .shaping or space art of the 
scene-painter, tho mixed time and space arts of the actor and the 
dancer. Occasionnily also, or in the case of opera throughout, 
dramatic poetry heightens the emotional effect of its words with 
music. A play or drama is thus, as performed upon the theatre, 
nob a poem merely, but a poem accompanied, interpreted, completed 
and brought several degrec.s nearer to reality by a combination of 
auxiliary effects of the other arts, liesides the narrative, the lyric 
Hid dramatic forms of poetry, the didactic, that is the teaching or 
fcxpository form, has Usually lieen recognized as a fourth. Aristotle 
refused so to recognize it, regarding a didactic poem in tife light 
not so much of a poem as of a u.seful treatise. But from the H'or/ts 
anrf Days down to the Loves of the Plants there has been too much 
literature produced in this form for us to follow Aristotie here. We 
shall do better to regard didactic poetrj' as a variety corresponding, 
among the speaking arts, to architecture and the other manuH 
arts « which the first purpose is u.se, but which are capable of 
accompanying and adorning use by a pleasurable appeal to the 
emotions. 

We shall hardly make our definition of poetry, cnn.sidered as an 
imitative art, too extended if we say that it i.s a speaking or time art, 
of which the business is to express and arouse emotion by 
at poetry evoking all or any of the phenomena of life arid 

’’ nature hy means of words arranged with musical regularity. 

Neither the. varieties of poetical form, however, nor the modes in 
which the several forms have been mixed up and interchanged—as 
KHpUom interchange are implied, for instance, 

o/optity ^ fn^f’up of Robert Browning's poem.s, 

aeoatml- ^^ramatic Lyrics,— the oKservation ol nuitlior of these 

tative art concerns us here so mucli a.s the observation of the 

topalal- of poetry in geneml, as an art of representation 

log and imitation, to the other arts of imitation, painting and 
acatoture. sculpture. Verbal signs have been inventcxl for in- 
numerable things which cannot be imitated or represented 
at all either in solid form or upon a coloured suriace. Vou cannot 
carve or paint a sigh, or the feeling wJiicli finds utterance in a sigh ; 
you can only suggest ttin idea 0/ flic feeling, and that in a somewhat 
uuperfuct and uncertain way, by represeiitinK the physical aspect of a 
person in the act of breatliing th<' sigh. Similarly you cannot carve 
or paint any movement, but only figures or groiijis in which the 
movement is represented as arrested in some particular ]ioint of time ; 
nor any abstract idea, but only figures or groups in which the 
abstract idea, as for example release, captivity, mercy, is symbolized 
In the concrete shape 0/ allegorical or illustrative figures. The whole 
field of thought, of ])ropo.sition.s, arguments, injunctions and e\- 
hortation.s is open to poetry but closed to sculpture and painting. 
Poetry, by its command over the regions of the imderstanding, of 
abstraction, of tho movement and succe.ssiou of things in time, by 
its power of instantaneously associating one image with another 
from the remotest re,gions of tho niihd, by its names for every shade 
of feeling and experience, exercises a sovereignty a hundred times 
more extended than that of either of the two arts of manual.imitation. 
But, on the other hand, words do not as a nile bear any sensible 
resemblance to the things of which they are the signs. There are few 
things that words do not stand for or cannot call up ; but they .stand 
for tilings .symbolically and at second hand, and call them up only 
ill idea, and not in actual presentment to the senses. In .strictness, 
the bu.siness of poetry should not be called imitation at all,1Snt rather 
evocation. The strength of painting and sciiljifure lies in this, that 
though there arc countless phenomena which they cannot represent 
at all, and countless more which they can only represent by symbolism 
and suggestion more or less ambiguous, yet there are a fetv which 
each can represent more fully and directly than poetry can represent 
any thing at all. Thc.se are, for .sculptuiv, the forms or configurations 
of things, which that art represents directly to the senses Imth.of 
sight and touch ; and for painlinp the forms and colours of things 
and their relations to each otiier in space, air and light, which the 
art represents to the sense of sight, directly so far as regards surface 
wpearance, and indirectly .so far as regards solidity. For many 
delicate qualities and differences in these visible relations of things 
there arc no words at all—the vocabulary of colours, for instance, 
Is in all lal^ages surprisingly .scanty and primitive. And those 
visible qualities for wrach words exist, the words still call up In- 
dSstlnctly and at second hand. Poetry is almost as powerless to 
bring before the mind's eye with precision a particular shade of red 
or bum, a particular linear, arrangement or harmony of colour-tones, 
as .sculpture is to relate a'continuous experience, or painting to en- 
.fiorcs an exhortation or embellish an abstract proposition. The 
wisa poet, as has been justly remarked, when he wants-to produce a 
vivid impression-of a visible thing, does not attempt to catalogue or 
deson^ its stationary beauties. Shakespeare, when he wants to 
realize tUe jwrfeotions pf'Perdlta, putsinto-the moOth of 
net, as a bodipoet'-wouldiharre-donet a dessription'of'lMr 
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lilies and carnations, and the other charms which a painter could 
make us realize better, but the praises of her ways and movements ; 
and with tho final touch, 

" When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that,” 

he evokes a twofold image of beauty in motion, of which one half 
might be the dcsiiair of those painters who designed the dancing 
maidens of the walls of Herculaneum, and tlie other hnlf the despair 
of all artists who in modem times have tried to fix upon their canvas 
the buoyancy and grace of dancing waves, in representing the 
perfections of form in a bride’s slender foot; the sjieaking art, jxiotry, 
would find itself di.stanced by either of the shaping arts, painting or 
sculpture. Suckling calls iq) the charm of such a foot by describing 
it not at rest but in motion, and in the feet which 
“ Beneath the petticoat. 

Like little mice, went in and out," 

leaves us an image which baffles the power of the other arts. Keats, 
when he tells of Madeline unclasping her jewels on St Ague-s's Eve, 
does not attempt to conjure up their lustre to the eye, a-i a iiainter 
would have done, and a less poetical poet might have tried to do, 
but in the words ’’ her-warmed jewels ” evoked instead a quality, 
breathing of the very Ufe of the wearer, which painting could not 
even have remotely suggested. 

The differences between tile means and capacities of representation 
pro])er to the shaping arts of sculpture .and painting and tho.se 
I>roper to the speaking art of jxHitry wore for a long wliile 
overlooked or misunderstood. The nia-xiiii of Simonides, 'general 
that poetry is a kind of articulate painting, and iiainting 
a kind of mute poetry, was vaguely accepted iiiilil the 
days of Les.siiig, and first' overthrown liy the famous 
treatise of tlial writer on the Laocoon. Following in the 
main the lines laid down by Lessing, other writers have” 
worked nut tlie conditions of representation 01 imilatiuii 
proper not only to sculpture and paintiag as distinguished 
from poel^, but to sculpture as di.sUiiguisUed fi'om 
painting. Tlie cliiel points cstablislieil may iv.dly all be 
condensed under one .simple law, that the more dircU and complete 
the imitation effected by any art, the less is the lange and lutinbei of 
phenomena which that art can innUUe. Thus sculpture in the round 
imitale-s it.s objects much more completely and diicctly than any other 
single art, reproducing one whole set of their relations which no 
other nit ntteriipt.s to reproduce at all, namely, their solid relations 
ill space, i’rceisely lor this reason, .such sculpture i.s limited to a 
narrow chiss of objects. As we have seen, il must represent human 
or animal figures ; nothing else has enough either of universal inlsroat 
or of organic beauty and perfection. Sculpture in the round must 
rejire-sent such figures stanaing free in full clearness aiul detachment, 
in rombinafions and with acce.ssories coinjinratively simple, on pain 
of teasing the eye with a complexify and entanglement of mas.ses and 
lights and shadows; and in altitudes comiiaratively ijuiet, on pain 
of violating, or appearing to violate, tlie condition’s of mechanical 
stability. Being a stationary or space-art, it can only rejiresent a 
single action, which it fixes and jierpetaate.s for ever ; and it must 
therefore choose for (hat action one as significant and full of interest 
as is consistent witfi due observation of the alxive law.s of simplicity 
and stability. Such actions, and the facial e.xj)re3sioiis accomjiaiiying 
them, shoufd not be those of sliarpcrisis or transition, because sudden 
movement or flitting expression, thus arrested ami jicrpetiialed in 
full and .solid imitation l>y bronze or marble, would be disiilcasing 
and not pleasing to the spectator. Tliey must be actions and ex- 
jiressions in some degree settled; collected and 'capable ot continuance, 
and in their coilectedness must at the same time suggest to thg^ 
spectator as much as possible of the circumstances which have led' 
up to them and those which will next ensue. These conditions evi¬ 
dently bring within a vory narrow range the phenomena with which 
this art can deal, and explain why, as a matter of fact, the greater 
number of statues represent simply a single figure in repo-se, with the 
addition of one or two symbolic or customary attriimtes. Paint a 
statue (as the greater part both of Greek and Gothic statuary was 
in fact painted), and you bring it to a still further point of imitative 
completeness to the eye ; but you do not thereby lighten the restric¬ 
tions laid upon the art by its material, so long as it undertakes to 
reproduce in full ttie third or solid dimension of.'bodies. Vou only 
begin to lighten its restrictions when you begin to relieve it of that 
duty. We have traced how soulpture in relief, which is satisfied 
with only a partial reproduction of the third dimension, is free to 
In traduce a larger range of objects, bringing forward secondai^ 
figures and accessories, indicating distant planes, indulging even ih 
considerable violence and compleuty of motion, since limbs attachecl 
to a background do not alarm the s^taterbytiiiy idea of dangei^f 
fragility. But sculpture in'the roundlhas not this licence. It is true 
that the art has at various periods made efitorts to escape fsom its 
natural limitations. Several of the later sohools of antiqpitXi 
especially that of'Pergamus'in tbe grd'ond znd oenturiesm.c., strove 
ht^ both for violonoe of expression'smd-complexity, of,desira,,iiot 
only, in relief-sculptures, like the 'great altar-irieXes'lunwat. Bciiin, 
but in detached groups, suoh>as:(^<itc« Lossihg) the-lfsaocHavitaslf. 
-Kkny modem virfwMitoiisculpturo since Bernini hsErejnluspcgat their 
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skill in trying to fix in marble both the restlessness of momentary ] 
actions and the flimsiness of fluttering tissues. In latter days 
Auguste Hodin. an innovating master with a real genius for his aft, 
has attacked many problems of complicated grouping, more or loss 
in the nature of the Greek syniplegrhaki, but keeps the.se interlocked 
or contorted actions circumscribed within strict limiting lines, so 
that they do not by jutting or stragghng suggest a kind of acrobatic | 
challenge to the laws of gravity. The same artist and others inspired 
by him have further sought to emancipate sculpture from tlie 
iiece-ssity of rendering form in clear and complete definition, and to 
enrich it with a new power of mysterious suggestion, by leaving ins 
figures wrought in part to the highest finisli and vitality of surface, 
while other parts (according to a precedent set in some unfinished 
works of Miohelangolo) remain scarcely emergent from the roiigli- 
hewn or unhewn block. But it may lie doubted whether such ex¬ 
periments and expedients can perinancntly do mucli to enlarge 
the scope of the art. 

Next we arrive at painting, in whioli the third dimension is dis¬ 
missed altogether, and nothing is actually reproduced, in full or 
„ partially, except the effect made by the appearance of 

cHIm “^^ural objects upon the retina of the eye. The conse- 
‘fnalm- cjuence is that tills art can range over di.stance and 
" multitude, can represent complicatorl relations between its 
"*■ various figunss and groujis of figures, oxtensive back¬ 

grounds, and all those infinite subtleties of appearance in natural 
things which depend upon local colours and their modification in 
the play of light and shade and enveloping at mosplierc. These last 
pfienomuna of natural things are in our experience subject to change 
In a sense in wliich tlie subslantial or solid properties of things are 
not so subject. Colours, sliatlows and atmospheric effects are 
uaturaily associated with ideas of transition, mystery and evanes¬ 
cence. Hence ])ainting is able to extend its range to anotfier kind 
of facts over whicli sculpture has no power. It can suggest and 
lierpietuale in ils imitation, without breach of its true Laws, many 
classe.s of taels winch arc themselves fugitive and transitory, as a 
smile, the glance of an eye, a gesture of horror or of passion, the 
waving of liair m tiie wind, the ritsli of liorses, tlie stole of molis, 
the whole drama of the clouds, the toas and gathering of ocean wave i, 
even tlie flashing of lightning across tlic sky. Still, any long or 
continuous senes of changes, actions or movements is quite beyond 
the means of tliis art to represent. Painting remains, in spile of its 
comparative widtli of range, tied down to the inevitable conditions 
of a space art: that is to say, it has to delight tlie mind by a har¬ 
monious variety in it.s efleots, but by a variety apprehended not 
fhrough various points of time siieeessively, but irom variou.s points 
in space at the same moment. The old convention wliicli allowed 
painters to indicate stspience in time by means of distribution in 
space, rlisjiersing the successive episoiies of a story about the different 
parts of a single picture, has Iieen abandoned smee the early Kenais- 
sancu; and Wordsworth sums up our modem view of tlie matter 
when he says lliat it is the busine.s,j of jiainling 

" lo give 

To one blest moment snatelieci from fleeting time 
The ajrpropriate calm of blest eternity." 

Lastly, a really unfettered range is only attained by the art which 
does not give a full and comiiloto reproduction of any natural fact 
am/ evokes or brings natural facts before the mind 

'>mrely by the images whicii word.s convey. The whole 
‘fTttrr ''•'Orld of movement, of continuity, oi cause and effect, 
o po O'. qJ successions, alternations and interaction of events, 
t haracters and passions ot everything that takes time to happen and 
lime to declare, is open to poetry as it is open to no other art. As 
an imitative or, more properly speaking, an evocative art, then, 
jioetry is subject to no limitations e.xcept tlio.se which spring from 
the jxiverty oi fiuman language, and from the fact that its means ol 
imitation are indfrect. Poetry's account of the visible properties ot 
things is from tliesc causes much less full, accurate and efficient than 
the reproduction or delineation ot the same properties by sculpture 
and painting. And this is the sum of the conditions concerning the 
respective functions of the three arts of imitation which had been 
overlooked, in theory at least, until the time of Legsing. 

To the above law, in tlie form in which we have expressed it, 
it may perhaps be objected that the acted drama is al once the mast 
full and complete reproduction of nature which we owe 
to the fine arts, and that at the same time the number of 

rtml 

only in that whioli we may call their pure or unmixed 
genml »tate. Dramatic poetry is in that state only when it is 
read or spoken like any other kind of vers*. When it is 
witnessed on the stage, it is in a mixed or impure state ; 
the art of the actor has been called in to give actual' reproduction 
to the gestures and uttorances-of the pereonagesi that of the costumier 
to their appeanmoes and attire, that of the stage-decorator to their 
iurniture and sutroundinge, that of the scene-painter to imitate to 
the eye the dwelling-places and loudscapes among which they 
moveand only by the combination of oil these subordinate arts 
does the drama gain He cbaiaoter of imitative completeness or 
naiity. 


facts over which its imitation ranges is the greatest. 
The answer is tliat our law applies to the several arts 


Throughout the above account of ttic imitative and non-imitative 
groups of fine arts, we have so tar ioUowed Aristotle as to allow the 
name ot imitation to all recognizable representation or . 
evocation of realities,—using the word " realities " in no 
metaphysical sense, but to si,'>nify the mynatl iihenomena 
of life and experience, whetlier as they actually and 0,^1, jy* 
literally exist to-day, or as thej' may have existed in the 
past,, or may Iw conceived to exist in some other world 
not too unlike our own tor us to Conceive and realize in 
thought, When we find among the ruins of a Greek 
temple the statue ol a bcautitul young man at rest, or above 
tlie altar of a Cliristian church the pamting ol one tran.sfixod 
with arrows, w-e know tliat the statue is intended to bring to our 
minds no mortal youth, but the god Hermes or Apollo, the trans¬ 
fixed victim no simple captive, Imt .Selxistian the holy saint. At 
the .same time We none the less know that tlie tigure.s hi either 
case liai-e been studied by the artist from living models before his 
eyes. In like manlier, in all the representalions alike of sculpture, 
Iiuinling and jioetry tiie tilings and persons represented may bear 
symbolic meanings and imaginary names and cliaracters ; they may 
lie set in a land ol dreams, and grouped in relation.', and circumstances 
upon which the sun of this world never .shone : in point of fact, 
through many ages of liistory fliey have been chiefly usi’ri foemljody 
tiuman ideas oi supernatural jiower.s ; but it is from real things 
and persons tliat tlieir lineaments and characters have been taken 
in the first instance, in order to be attribnled by tlic imagination to 
another and more exalted order of existiuioes. 

Tile law which we have last laid down is a law di'fming the relation.'! 
ol .sculpture, painting and poelry, considi-rcd simply as arts having 
their foundations a( any rate m reality, and drawing from 
the imitation of reality tlieir indispensable elements and 
niatorials. It is a law rlcfming the ran.go and character _ 
ot those elements or materials in nature wliicli each art is „ jiy”, 
Vicst fitted, by its special means and resources, to imitate. ^ J 
But we must rcmemlwr that, even in this fundamental i„ifgtiaa. 
part of Ils operation.s, none of tlicse arts proceeds by 
imitation or evocation pure and simple. None of them con¬ 
tents Itself with seeking to represent realities, however lilerally 
taken, exactly as those re,alilie.s are. A portrait in sculpture or 
painting, a landscape in painting, n passage of local descnjition in 
jjoetry, may he representations of known things taken literally or 
iur their own .sakes, and not lor the sake of carrying out tlioiiglita 
to the unknown ; but none of tlium ought to be, or indeed (.an possibly 
be, a representation ol all the ob-servod parts and details ol such a 
reality on equal term.s and without uiiiissiuns. Sucii arepresentnlion, 
were it possible, would be a mochanic.tl inventory and not a work of 
line art, 

1 lenoe the value of a pictori.al imitation is by no means necessarily 
in projiortion fo the number ot facts wlncli it records. Many aocom- 
ph.'.liiid pictures, in winch all the resources of line, colour _ , 

and hglit-and-shadc liave been used io the utmost of 
the artist's power for the imitation ol all that he could see ^ 
m nature, are dead and worthless in compari.soii witli a \fygigf 
tew laintly touched outUnes or lightly laid sfiadow.s or 
tints of another artist who ccniid .sec nature more vitijly 
and better. tJnless the painter knows how to choose and initiition< 
combine the elements ot hi.s finished work -so tliat it 
shall contain in every part stigge.stioii.s and dehghts over and 
atxjvo the more imitation, it will tall short, m that wliich 
is the essential charm of fine art, not only of any scrap 
of a great master's handiwork, such as an outline .sketch of 
a child by Raphael or a colour sketcli ot a boat or a mackerel by 
Turner, but even of any scrap of the merest journeyman's handiwork 
jiroduced by an artistic race, sucli as the first Japane.se drawing in 
w'luch a water-flag and kingfisher, or a spray of poach or almond 
blossom across tlic sky, is dashed in witii a mere hint of colour, 
but a liint that lell.s a whole tale to the imagination. That only, we 
know, is fine art which affords keen and permanent delight to coo- 
templation. Such delight the artist can never communicate by the 
display of a eallous and pedantic impartiality in presence of the 
facts ot life and nature. His representation ot realities will only 
strike or impress others in so far as it concentrates their attention on 
things by which he has been struck and impressegi himself. To 
arouse emotion, he must have felt emotion ; and emotion is impos- 
siWe without partiality. The artist is one who instinctively tends to 
modify and work upon every reality before him in conformity with 
some poignant and son.sitivc principjie ot preference or selection in bis 
mind. He instinctively adds something to nature in one direction 
and takes away something in another, overlooking this kind ot fact 
and insist!^ on that, suppressing many particulars which he holds 
irrelevant in order to insist on and bring into prominence others by 
which he is attracted and arrested. 

The instinct by which an artist thus prefers, selects and brings into 
light one order ot tacts or aspects in the thing before him rathes 
than the rest, is part of what is called the idtaiiting or iiaal . 
faculty. Interminable discussion has been spent on the 
questions,—What is the ideal, and bow do we ide^ze? 

■Tlie answer has been given- in one torm by those thinkers. 

(e,g, Viscier and Lotze) who have pointM out that' the 
jpeoeess ot aesthetic ide^zation carmd on by Uie artist is only tbe 
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higher development of a process carried on m an elementary fashion 
by all men, from the very nature of their constitution. The physical 
organs of .sen.se themselves do not retain or put on record all the 
impre.s.sions made upon them. When the nerves of the eye receive 
a multitude of different stimulations at once from different point.s in 
space, the sen.se of eyesight, instead of being aware of all the.se 
stimulations singly, only abstracts and retains a total impre.ssion 
of them together. In like manner we are not made aware by the 
sense of hearing of all the several waves of sound that strike in a 
momentary succession upon the nerves of the ear; that sense only 
abstracts and retains a total impression from the combined effect 
of a number of such waves. And the office which each sen.se thus 
performs singly for its own impressions, the mind performs in a 
higher degree for the impressions of all the semses equally, and for 
aU the other parts of our experience. We are always dismissing or 
neglecting a great part of our impressions, and abstracting and 
combining among those wliich we retain. The ordinary human 
consciousness works like an artist up to this point; and when we 
speak of the ordinary or inartistic man as being impartial in the 
retention or registry of his daily impressions, we mean, of course, 
in the retention or registry of his impressions as already thus far 
abstracted and assorted in consciousness. The artistic man, whose 
impressions affect him much more strongly, has the faculty of 
carrying much farther these same processes of abstraction, com¬ 
bination and selection among his impressions. 

Tlie pos.session of this faculty is the artist's most essential gift. 
To attempt to carry farther the psychological analysis of the gift is 
outside our present object; but it is worth while to con¬ 
sider somewhat clo.scly its modes of practical operation. 
One mode is this : the artist grows up with certain innate 
or acquired predilections which become a part of his 
constitution whether he will or no,—predilections, say, 
if he is a dramatic poet, for certain types of plot, character and 
situation ; if he is a sculptor, for certain proportions and a certain 
habitual carriage and disposition of the limbs ; if he is a figure 
painter, for certain schemes of composition and moulds of figure 
and airs and expressions of countenance ; if a landscape painter, 
for a certain class of local character, sentiment and pictorial effect in 
natural scenery. To such predilections he cannot choose but make 
his representations of reality in large measure conform. This is one 
part of the transmuting process which the data of life and experience 
nave to undergo at the hands ol artists, and may be called the 
subjective or purely personal mode of idealization. But tliere is 
another part of that work which springs from an impulse in the 
artistic constitution not less imperious than the last named, and in a 
certain sense contrary to it. As an imitator or evoker of the facts 
of life and nature, the artist must recognize and accejit tlie character 
of those facts with which he has in any given case to deal. All facts 
cannot be of the cast he prefers, and in so far as he undertakes to 
deal with those of an opposite cast he must submit to them ; he 
must study them as they actually are, must appreliend, enforce and 
bring into prominence their own dominant tendencies. If he cannot 
find in them what is most pleasing to himself, ho will still he led 
by the ah.stracting and discriminating powers of his observation to 
di.scem what is mo.st expressive and significant in them, he will 
emphasize and put on record this, idealizing the facts licfore him not 
in his direction but in their own. This is the second or objective 
half of the artist's task of idealization. It is this half upon whicli 
Taine dwelt almost exclusively, and on the whole with a just insight 
into the principles of the operation, in his well-known treatise On 
the Ideal in Art. Both tliese modes of idealization are legitimate; 
that which springs from iniiom and overmastering personal preference 
in the artist for particular aspects of life and nature, and that which 
springs from his insiglit into tlie dominant and significant character 
ol the phenomena actually ix'tore him, and his desire to emphasize 
and disengage them. But there is a third mode of idealfking which 
is less vital and genuine than either of these, and therefore less 
legitimate, though unfortunately far more common. This mode, 
con.sists in making things conform to a borrowed and conventional 
standard of beauty and taste, which corresponds neithef to any 
strong inward predilection of the artist nor to any vital characteristic 
in the objects of his representation. Since the rediscovery of Greek 
and Roman sculpture in the Renaissance, a great part of the efforts 
of artists have lieen spent in falsifying their natural instincts and 
misrepresenting the facts of nature in pursuit of a conventional ideal 
of abstract and generalized beauty framed on a false conception 
and a shallow knowledge of the antiipie. School after school from 
the i6th century downwards has been confirmed in this practice by 
academic criticism and theory, with resulting insipidities and in¬ 
sincerities of performance which have commonly been acclaimed in 
their day, but from which later generations have sooner or later 
turned away with a wholesome reaction of distaste. 

The two genuine modes of idcahzation, the subjective and the 
objective, are not always easy to be reconciled. The greatest artist 
is no doubt he who can combine the strongest persohal instincts 
of preference with the keenest power of 4 j|i|pvilWicharaeterlstics as 
they are, yet in fact we find few in whi 4 i|BMl 4 wAl 4 |l|RM||c of the 
Idew faculty have been equally dev<lijMllMlR(HMRHNilkample 
among Florentine painters, Sandro Ht 
kne who could never escape from thei 
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ideals, in obedience to which he is supposed to have invested all the 
creations of his art with nearly the same conformation of brows, 
lips, choek.s and chin, nearly the same looks of wistful _ 
yearning and dejection. There is some truth in this 
impression, though it is largely based on the works not of 
the master hiin.self, but of pupils who exaggerated his . 

mannerisms. Leonardo da Vinci was strong in both 
directions ; haunted in much of his work by a particular ^ooBe/f/a- 
hiiman ideal of intellectual sweetneas and alluring 
mystery, he has yet left us a vast number of exerci.ses “ 
which siiow him as an indclatigahle student of objective character¬ 
istics and psychological expressions of an order the most opposed to 
this. And in this case again followers have over-emphasized the 
master’s predilections, Luiiii, Sodoma and the rest borrowing and 
repeating the mysterious smile of Leonardo till it becomes in their 
work an affectation cloying however lovely. Among latter-day 
jiainters, Burne-Jones will occur to every reader as the type of an 
artist always haunted and dominated by ideals of an intensely 
personal ca.st partly engendered in his imagination by sympathy 
with the early Florentines. If we seek for examples of the opposite 
principle, of that idealism which idealizes alxive all things obiectivelj', 
and seeks to disengage the very inmost and individual characters 
of the thing or person before it, we think naturally of certain great 
masters of the northern schools, as Diirer, Holbein and Rembrandt. 
Diirer's endeavour to expre.ss such characters by the most searching 
intensity of linear definition was, however, hamiiered and conditioned 
by his inherited national and Gothic predilection for the strained in 
gesture and the knotted and the gnarled in structure, against which 
ills deliberate scholarly ambition to establish a canon of ideal 
proportion contended for the mo.st part in vain. And Rembrandt's 
profound spiritual in.sight into human character and personality 
did not prevent him from plunging his subjects, ever deejier and 
deeper as his life advanced, into a my.sterious shadow-world of his 
own imagination, where all local colours were broken up and crumbled, 
and where amid the .struggle of gloom and gleam ho could make his 
intensely individualized men and women breathe more livingly than 
in plain human daylight. 

It is by the second mode of operation chiefly, that is by imagina¬ 
tively discerning, disengaging and forcing into prominence their 
inherent significance, that the idealizing faculty brings q ^ , 
into the sjihere of fine art deformities and degeneracies 
to which the name beautiful or sublime can by no stretch * ^ ' 
of usage be aiqilied. lienee arise creations like the Stry^e ^ 
of Notre-Dame and a thousand other grotesques of Gothic 
architectural carving. Hence, although on a lower plane 
and interpreted with a le.ss transmuting intensity of in¬ 
sight and umphasi.s, the snarling or jovial grossness of the 
peasants of Adrian Brauwer and the best of his Dutch compeers. 
Hence Shakespeare’s Caliban and figures like those of Quilp and 
Quasimodo in the romances of Dickens and Hugo ; hence the cynic 
grimness of Goya’s Caprices and the jirofound and hitter impres¬ 
siveness of Daumier's caricatures of I’arisian bourgeois life; or 
again, in an angrier and more insulting and therefore less under¬ 
standing temper, the brutal energy of the political drawings of 
Gilray. 

Sculpture, painting and poetry, then, are among the greater fine 
arts those which expre.ss and arouse emotion by imitating or evoking 
real and known thing.s, either for their own sakes literally, 
or for the sake of shadowing forth thing.s not known but *** * 

imagined. In either case they represent their originals, f . ^ 
not indiscriminately as they are, but sifted, siniphfied, 
enlorced mid enhanced to our apjirehensions partly by * 
the artist's power of making things conform to hjs .^il4l 
stmets’and preferences, jiartly by his other power oI 4 )ilfei|inUlW 
and emphasizing the significant characters of the facts bekfrfi tiiOR 
Any imitation that docs not do one or other or both of t^eae 
in full measure fails in the quality of emotional- expression and 
emotional ajipeal, and in so failing falls short, taken merely as 
imitation, of the standard of line art. 

But we must remember that idealized imitation, as such, is not the 
whole task of these art.s nor their only means of appeal. There is 
another part of their task, logically though not practically _ 
indepenflont of the relations borne by their imitations 
to the original phenomena of nature, and dependvid on 
the appeal made through the eye and ear to our primal ” ^ * * 
organic sensibilities by the properties of riiythm, Pattern 
and regulated design in the arrangement of sounds, lines, 
mas.ses, colours and light-and-shade. That appeal 
noted as lying at the root of the art impulse in its most 
elementary stage. In its most develojied stage every 
fine art is bound still to play upon the same seiisibilitiefg 
In a work of sculpture the contours and interchanges^ of 
light and shadow are bound to be such as would please the eye, 
whether the statue or relief represented the figure of anything real 
in the world or not. The flow and balance of line, and the distribution 
of colours and light-and-shade, in a picture arc bound to be such as 
would make an agreeable pattern although they bore no resemblance 
to natural fact {as, indeed, many subordinate applications of this 
art, 4 n decorative painting and geometrical and other ornaments, 
do, we know, give pleasure though they represent nothing). The 
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snnnrf of a line or verse in poetry is bound to be such as would thrill 
the physical ear in hcarinR, or tlie mental car in reading, with a 
delightful excitement even though the meaning went lor notlring. 
If the imitative arts are to toucli and elevate the emotions, if they 
are to afford permanent delight of the due pitch and volume, it is 
not a more essential law that their imitation, merely as such, should 
1)0 of the order which we have defined as ideal, than tliat they should 
at the same time exhibit these independent effects which they share 
with the non-imitative group. 

So far we have assumeef, without asserting, the necessity that 
the artist in whatever kind should po.sse.s.s a power of execution, 
or technique as it is called in modem phrase, adequate 
to the task of embodying and giving shape to his ideals. 
In thought it is possible to .separate the conception of a 
work of art from its execution ; in practice it is not 
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about tlie fine arts spring from failing to realize that an 
artistic conception can only be brought home to us through 
and by its appropriate embodiment. Whatever the artist's 
cast of imagination or degree of sensibility may he in 
presence of the materials of life, it is essential that he 
should be able to express himself appropriately in the 
material of his particular art. To quote the writer 
(R. A. M. Steven.son) who has enforced this point most 
clearly and vividly, perhaps with some pardonable measure 
of over-statement: “ It is a sensitiveness to the special ijualities 
of some visible or audible medium of art which distinguishes the 
species artist from the genus man." And again ; "There are as many 
.separate faculties of imagination as there are .separate mediums in 
which to conceive an image -clay, words, paint, notes of music." 
..." Technique differs as the material of each art differs- -difiers 
as marble, pigments, musical notes and words differ." The artist 
who does not enjoy and has not with delighted labour mastered 
the effects of his own chosen medium will never be a master ; the 
hearer, reader or spectator who cannot appreciate the qualities of 
skill, vitality and charm in the handling of the given material, or 
who fails to feel their absence when they are lacking, or who lodks 
in one material jirimarily for the qualities appropriate to another, 
will never make a critic. The technique of the space arts differs 
radically from that of the time arts. So again do those of the imita¬ 
tive and the non-imitative arts differ among themselves. The non- 
imitative arts of music and architecture are in a certain degree 
alike in this, that the artist is in neither case his own executant 
{this at least is true of music so far as concerns its modem con¬ 
certed and orche.stral developments); the musical composer and the 
architect each imagines and composes a design in the medium of 
his own art which it is left for others to carry out under iiis direction. 
Thu technique m each case consists nut in mastery of an instrument 
{though the musical com])Osur may be, and often is, a master of 
some one of the instruments whose effects he in his mind’s ear 
co-ordinates and combines) ; it lies in the power of knowing and 
conjuring up all the emotional re.sources and oHects of the various 
materials at his command, and of conceiving and designing to their 
last detail vast and ordered structures, to be rp,ised by subordinate 
executants from those materials, which sliall adeijuately express his 
temperament and embody his ideals. 

In the imitative arts, on the other hand, the sculjitor, unless he 
is a fraud, must he wholly his own executant in the original task 
„ , . of modelling his de.sign in the soft material of clay or 
tJvearte ' 1 '^ must accept tile aid of a.ssistants whether 

and their casting of his work in bronze or in first roughing 

teebnlaue- ^^ Out from the block m marble. Too many sculptors 
nalntlnr ' been inclined further to trust to trained mechanical 
^ help in finishing their work with the chisel ; with the 
result that the surfiuie loses the touch which is the ex¬ 
pression of personal temi>crameiit and personal feeling 
for the relations of his material to nature. The artist in 
love with the vital qualities of form, or those of his own 
handiwork in expressing such qualities in modelling-clay, will 
never stop until he learns how to tran.slatc them for himself in 
marble. Proceeding to tliat imitative art which leaves out the third 
dimension of nature, and by so doing enormously increases the range 
of objects and eflects which come within its power—proceeding to 
the art of painting, the painter is in theory c.xclusivoly his own 
executant, and in practice mainly so, though in certain schools and 
periods the great artists have beenaccustomed to surround themselves 
with pupils to whom they have imparted their methods and who 
have helped tlicm in tlio subordinate and pircparatory parts of their 
work. But the painter fit to teach and lead can by no means escape 
the necessity of being himsell a master of his material, and his 
handling of it must needs bear the immediate impress of his tempera¬ 
ment. His emotional preferences among the visible tacts of nature, 
fits feeling for the relative importance and charm of line, colour, 
light and shade, used whether for the interpretation and heightening 
of natural fact or for producing a pattern in Itself harmonious and 
suggestive to the eye, his sense of the special modes of handling most 
effective for communicating the impression he desires, all these 
together inevitably appear in, and constitute, his style and technique. 
If he is careless or inexpert or conventional, or cold or without delight, 
in technique, though he may be animated by the noblest purposes ' 
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and the loftiest ideao, he is a failure as a painter. At certain periods 
in the history of painting, as in the 13th and 14th centuries in Italy, 
the technique seems indeed to modem eyes wholly immature ; 
but that was because there were many asjiects of visible things which 
the art had not yet attempted or desired to portray, not braause it 
did not put forth with delight its best traditional or newly acquired 
skill in portraying the special aspects with which it had so far 
attempted to grapple. At certain other periods, as in the later 
ibth and 17th centuries in the same country, the elements of inherited 
technical facility and academic pride of skill outweigh the sincerity 
and freshness of interest taken in the aspects of things to be portrayed, 
and the true balance is lost. At other times, as in much of the work 
of the iQth century, especially in England, painters have been 
diverted from their true task, and lost hold of intelligent and living 
technique altogether, in trying to please a public blind to the special 
qualities of their art, and prone to seek in it the effects, frivolous or 
serious, which are appropriate not to paint and canvas but to 
literature. 

Lastly, the poet and literary artist must obviously be the exclusive 
ma.slcr of his own technique. No one can help him i all depends on 
the keenness of his double sensibility to the thrill of life _ ^ ^ 
^d to that of words, and to liis power of maintaining a 
just balance between the two. If he is truly and organic- if ' 

ally sensitive to words alone, and has learnt life only 
through their medium and not through the energies of 
his own imagination, nor through personal sensibility to the impact 
of things and thoughts and passions and experience, then his work 
may be a miracle of accompli.shed verbal music, and may entrance 
the ear for the moment, but will never live to illuminate and sustain 
and console. If, on the other hand, he has imagination and sensibility 
in full measure, and lacks the inborn love of and gift for words 
and then: magic, he will be but a dumb or stammering poet all his 
days. There is no better witness on this point than Wordswortli. 
His own prolonged lapses from verbal feheity, and continual habit 
of solemn meditation on themes not always inspiring, might make us 
hesitate to choose him as an examjile of that particular love and gift. 
But Word.sworth could never have risen to his best and greatest self 
had he not truly possessed the sensibilities winch he attributes to 
him.self in the Prelude 1 

" Twice live years 

Or less 1 might have seen, when first my mind 
With conscious pleasure opened to the charm 
Of words in tuneful order, found them sweet 
Fur their own sakes, a passion, and a power ; 

And phrases pleased me chosen lor delight. 

For pomp, or love.” 

And again, expressing better than any one else the relation which 
words in true poetry hold to things, he writes : 

“ Visionary power 

Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 

Embodied in the mystery of words ; 

There darkne.s.s makes abode, and all the host 
Of shadowy things work endless changes,—there. 

As in a mansion like their proper home, 

Even forms and substances are circumfu.sed 
By that transiiarent veil with light divine. 

And, through the turnings intricate of verse, 

Pre.sent themselves as objects recognized. 

In flashes, and with glory not their own.” 

3. The .Serviceable and the Non-Serviceahk Arts. —It has been 
established from the outset that, though the essential distinction of 
fine art as such is to mini.ster not to material necessity or . 
practical use, but to delight, yet there are some among the ,,,, 
arts of men which do l^th these things at once and are „ . * " 

arts of direct use and of beauty or emotional appeal 
together. Under this classification a survey of the field 
of art at different periods of history would yield different *“* 
results. In ruder times, we have seen, the utilitarian aim 
was still the predominant aim of art, and mo.st of whatT^^®**"” 
we now call fine arts served in the beginning to fulfil the ® ’ 

practical needs of individual and .social life ; and this not only among 
primitive or savage races. In ancient Egypt and Assyria the primary 
purjjose of the relief-.sculptures on palace and temjile walls was tlie 
practical one of historical record and commemoration. Even as late 
as the middle ages and early Renais.sance the primary business of 
the painter was to give instruction to the unlearned in Bible history 
and in the lives of the saints, and to rouse him to moods of religious 
and ethical exaltation. The pleasures of fine art proper among the 
manual-imitative group—the pleasures, namely, of producing and 
contemplating certain arrangements rather than others of design, 
proportion, pattern, colour and light and shade, and of putting forth 
pd apprreiating certain qualities of skill, truth and significance in 
idealized imitation,—tliese were, historically spearing, by-products 
that arose gradually in the course of practice and development. 
As time went on, the conscious aim of ministering to such pleasures 
displaced and threw into the background the utilitarian ends for 
which the arts had originally been practis^, and the pleasures 
became ends in themselves. 

But even in advanced societies the double qualities of use and 
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beauty StiU remain Inseparable, among the five greater arts, in 
architecture. Wo build in the first instance for the sake of 
necessary shelter and accommodation, or for the com- 
momoration, propitiation or worship of spiritual powers on 
neUitc- believe our welfare to depend. By and by wo 

tun atom ohr oonstriiotions is pleasurable 

txhit * reverse. Architecture is the art of building at once 

^ architecture must treat the beauty and the utility of 
mrriai, buildings as bound tip togethur. But for our present 
purpose it has been proper to take into account one half 
only of the vocation of arthitoct lire, the half by which it im¬ 
presses, gives delight and bslongs to that winch is the subject of 
our study, to fine art; and to noi;loet the other half of its vocation, 
by which it belongs to'what is not (he subject of our study, to useful 
or meohanical art. It fs plain, howover, that the presence or absence 
of tMs foreign element, the eiemont of practical utility, constitutes 
a fair ground for a new and separate clas.sification of tlie fine arts. 
If we took the five greater arts as they exist in modern times by 
themselves, architectire would on tliis ground stand alone in one 
division, as the directly nsefni or serviceaiile fine art; with sculpture, 
painting, aiusio and poetry together in t'lie athor divisuin, as fine 
arts unassooiated with snoli use or service. Not that the divi¬ 
sions would, even thu.s, be quite sharply and ab.solutely separated. 
Didactic poetry, wo have already acknowledged, is a brancli ol tlic 
poetic art which aims at practice and utility. Again, the hortatory 
and patriotic kinds of lyric poetry, from the strains of Tyrtaeus to 
those of Arndt or Rouget de Lisle or Wordsworth's sonnets written 
in war-time, may fairly be said to lielong to a phase of fine art which 
aims directly at one of the liighost utilitie.s, the .stimulation of 
patriotic lecling and self-devotion. S>o may the strains of music 
which accompany such jioetry. The same practical character, as 
stimulating and attuning the mind to definite ends and actions, 
might indeed liavc been claimed for llie groater part ol the whole art 
of music as that art was practised in antiquity, wliun eacli ol several 
prescribed and higlily elaborated moods, or modes, of melody was 
8nppo.sed to have a known effect itiion tlie courage and moral temiicr 
of the heater. Compare Milton, when he tells ot the Dorian mood of 
flutes and soft recorders which aBsua,ged the sitfteriugs and renewed 
the courage of Satan and ills legions as they marched througli hell. 
In modern Music, ol which the elements, mticli more complex in 
themselves than tliose of ancient music, have the oflect oi .stirrm," 
our fibres to moods of rapturous contemplation rallitr than of 
action, military strains m march time are in truth the only imrelv 
instrumental variety of the art which may still be said to retain 
this cliaructcr. 

To reinforce, however, the sorvieeable or useful division of fine 
arts in our present classificalion, it is not among the groater aits 
Otberand tcusl look among the lesser or 

, ^ auxiliary arts of tlie manual or sliaping group. Tlie 

oltarvlct tlie joiner, tlie potter, the smith, the goldsmith, 

tub- gla.s.s-maker, tliese and a hundred artificers who pro- 

ordlaute wares primarily for use, produce tliem in a form nr 

taarcbl- embelbJimcnts that liave the secondary i-irtue of 

teciun. h’ivMg pleasure both to tlie producer and the user. Much 
ingenuity has been spent to little purpose in attenijitmg to 
group and clas.sify these les.sor shaping arts under one or oilier of 
the greater shaping arts, according to the nature of tlie means 
employed in each. Thus the potter's art lias been classed under 
sculpture, because he moulds in solifl form the shapes ol his cups, 
plates and ewers; the art ot the joiner under that of the architect, 
because his tables, seats and cupboards are fitted and framed together, 
like the liolises they furnish, out of solid materials previoubly pre- 
parod and cut; and the weaver and embroiderer, from the point of 
view of the effects produced by their art, aipong painters. « 13 ut the 
truth is, that each one of the.se auxiliary lian&crafts has its own 
materials and technical procedure, which cannot, witliout forcing’ 
and confu.sion, be described by the name proper to the materials- 
and technical procedure of any of the greater arts. The only satij- 
factory classincation of these handicrafts i ,5 that now before us, 
according to which we think of them all togetlier in the same group 
with architecture, not because any one or more of them may be 
tcchniGally allied to Uiat art, but because, like it, they ail yield 
products capable of being practically useful and beautiful at the 
same time. Anihltecture is the art which fits and frames together, 
of stone, brick, mortar, timber or iron, the abiding and: assembling 
places of man, allihis houses, palaces, temples, monumenta, museums, 
workshops, roofed place.s of meeting and exchange, theatres for 
spectacle, fortresses of defence, bridges, aquedoots, and ships for 
Scoring. Thff Mse architect having fashioned any one of these 
gteat'constraoMsns at once for service and beauty in the highest 
degtde, the leSCbr or auxlUary manual' arts (commonly called “ in¬ 
dustrial “ Or V applied " arts) come in to flU, furnish and adorn it 
with things oftservice and beauty in a lower degree, each'according 
to Its own technical laws sod capabilities; some, like pottery, 
delighting the user at once by beauty of form; ddiCauy of sutwtanoe, 
and pleasantness^cif imitative ornondmitattveoraBment ; some,.like 
emmeidery, by siahness of tissue, affd-'t^ the same twofold pleasant'' 
ness of oriuuntbf - sooic, like goldsmitbts woiic, by exquisiteness 

■W.WlWltl iniilJfiri ■proportMnato-tO'the eitquisiteiiess of the 
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material. To this vast group of workmen, wlioso work is at the same 
time useful and fine in its degree, the ancient Greek gave Hie plan- 
which is most ju.st and convenient lor tliought, wlien he classed 
them all together under the name of TfxToi'et, or artificers, and called 
the builder by the name of dpxtHKTuv, arch-artificer or artificer-in- 
ehieL Modern usage lias adopted the phrase “ arts and crafts " 
as a convenient general name for their pursuits, 

III, Oj tile History of the Fine Arts. 

Students of human culture have concentrated a great deal 
of attentive thought upon the histtory of fine art, and have put 
forth various comprehensive generalizations intended 
at once to sum up and to account for tlie phases and 
vicissitudc.s of that Itistory. The most famous formulaef/jj/o*,’ 
are those of Hegel, who regarded particular arts as being oa tbe 
characteristic of and appropriate to particular forms ot 
of civilization and particular ages of histoiy. For him, ^”^ 7 ' 
architecture was the symbolic art appropriate to ages of 
obscure atid struggling ideas, and characteristic of the Egyptian 
and the Asiatic races of old and of the medieval age in Europe. 
Sculpture was the classical art appropriate to ages of lucid and 
self-possessed ideas, and characteristic of the Greek and Roman 
period. Painting, music and poetry ■were the romantic arts, 
appropriate to the ages of complicated and overmastering ideas, 
and characteristic of modern humanity in general. In the 
working out of these generalizations Hegel brought together 
a mass of judicious and striking observations; and that thev 
contain on the whole a preponderance of truth may be admitted. 
It lias been objected against them, from the philosophical 
point of view, that they too much mix up the definition of what 
the several arts theoretically are with con.siderations of whnt 
in various historical circumstances they have practically been. 
I'rom the hi.storiual point of view there can be taken what 
seems a more valid objection, that these formulae of Hegel 
tend too much to fix the attention of the student upon the one 
dominant art cliosen as characteristic of any period, and to 
give him false ideas of the proportions and relations of the several 
art.s at the same period—of the proportions and relations which 
poetry, say, really bore to sculpture among the Greeks and 
Romans, or sculpture to architecture among the Christian nations 
of the middle age. The truth is, that the historic .stirt’cy gained 
over any field of human activity from the height of generaliza¬ 
tions so vast in scope as those are must needs, in the complexity 
of earthly affairs, be a .survey too distant to give much guidance 
until its omissions are filled up by a great deal of nearer study ; 
and such nearer study is apt to compel the student in the long 
ran to qualify the theories with which he has started until they 
iu-e in danger of disappearing altogether. 

Another systematic exponent of the universe, whose system 
is-very different from that of Hegel, Herbert Spencer, brought 
the doctrine of evolution to bear, not without interest- r 

ing results, upon the history of the fine arts and their speactr 
development. Herbert Spencer set forth how the andtbt 
manual group of fine arts, architecture, sculpture .•ro/urt«« 
and painting, were in their first rudiments bound up 
together, and how each of them in the course of history has 
liberated itself from the rest by a gradual process of .separation. 
These arts did not at first exist in the distinct and developed 
forms in which wc have above described them. There were no 
.statues in the round, and no painted panels or canvases hung 
upon the wall. Only the rudiments of sculpture and painting 
existed, and that only as ornaments applied to architecture, 
in the shape of tiers of tinted reliefs, representing in a kind of 
picture-writing the exploits of kings upon the walls of their 
temple - palaces. Gradually sculpture took greater salience 
and roundnesE, and tended to disengage itself from the wall,' 
while painting found out how to repiesent solidity by-means® 
its own, and dispensed with the raised surface upon which it 
was first applied, But the old mixture and union of the three 
etna, wtft an undeveloped ait of painting and an undeveloped 
Art of sculpture stiil'enga«d<in or' applied to>tbe woilis of 
teotuft, contiimed' on tife whole to- prevsdl through the long 
ojrcles, of Egyptian and Assyrian history, In the Egyptian' 
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palace^tWmpJe we find a iftonurnent a;t once political and religious, j 
upon the production of which were concentrated all the energies 
and faculties of all the artificers of the race. With its incised 
and pictured walls, its half-detached colossi, its open and its 
colonnaded chamhers, the forms of the columns and their 
capitals rccalling the stems and'blossnms of the lotus and papyrus, 
with its architecture everywhere talcing on the- characters and 
covering itself with the adornments of immature sculpture and 
painting—this structure exhibits within its single fabric the 
origins of the whole suhsequent group of shaping arts. From 
hence it is a long way to the innumerable artistic surroundings 
of later Greek and Roman life, the many temples with their 
detached and their engaged statues, the theatres, the porticoes, 
the baths, the training-sehnols, the stadiums, with free and 
separate statues both of gods and men adorning every building 
and pid)lic place, the frescoes upon the walls, the panel pictures 
hung in ternples and public and private galleries. In the terms 
of the Spencerian theory of evolution, the advance from the 
early Egyptian to the later Greek stage is an advance from the 
one to the manifold, from the simple to-the complex, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and affords a .striking 
instance of that smst and eeaseless proccs.s of differentiation and 
integration which it i.s the lliw of all tilings to undergo. In the 
Christian mnniimcnts of the early middle age, again, the arts, 
owing to the political and social cataclysm in which Roman 
civilization went down, have gone bark to the rudimentan,’ 
stage, and arc once more attached to and combined with each 
other. The single monument, the one great birth of art, in that 
age, is the Gothic church. In this we find the art of applied 
sculpture exercised in fashions infinitely rich and various, but 
entirely in the service and for the adornment of the architecture ; 
we find painting exercised in fashinn.s more rudimentary still, 
principally in the forms of translucent imagery in the chancel 
windows and tinted decorations on the walls and vaultings. 
From this .stage again the process of the differentiation of the 
arts is repeated. It is by a new evolution or unfolding, and 
hy one airried to much further and more complicated stages 
tlmn the last had reiichcd, that the arts since the middle age 
have come to the point where we find them to-day ; whan 
architecture is applied to a hundred secular and civil uses with 
not less miignifieencc, or at least not less desire of magnificence, 
than that with which it fulfilled its two only uses in the middle 
age, the uses of worship and of dofonce; when detached sculptures 
adorn, nr are intenrkd to adorn, all our'streets and commemorate 
all our likene.ssos ; when the subjects of i>ainting have been 
extended from religion to all life and nature, until this one art 
has been divided into the dozen branches of history, landsoape, 
still life, genre, anecdote and the rest. Such lieing in brief the 
successive .stages, and.sucli the reiterated processes, of evolution 
among Uie shaping or space arts, the action of tJie same law 
can be traced, it is urged, in the growth of the speaking or time 
arts also. Originally poetry and mu.sic, the two great speaking 
arts, were not separated from each other and from the art of 
bodily motion, dancing. The father of. song, music and dancing, 
all three, was that primitive man of whom so much ha.s already 
been said, he who first clapped hands and leapt and shouted in 
time at some festival of hw tribe. From the clapping, or rudi¬ 
mentary' rhythmical noi.se, has been evolved the whole art of 
instrumental music, down tO' the entrancing complexity of the 
modern symphony. From the shout, or rudimentary emotional 
utterance, has proceeded by a kindred evolution the whole art 
of vocal music down to the modem' opera or oratorio. Fnom 
the leap, or rudimentary e.xpression ofi emotion by rihyliimical 
movements.of the body, has descended every variety.of'dancing, 
from the stately figures of the tragic chorus of the Greeks to 
theAtwinw of their comedy or the; complexities of the modern 
ballet 

That the theory of evolution-serves usefully to-group and to 
interpret many foots,in the;history erf art we shaili not deny, 
though it would be easy to.show that .Herbert Spencer’s instanms 
andej^ioations areinotaufifioient torsustain all the conolusioins 
thathe.WGDas to draw iiom them.. Thus, it.is pccfoctly. tme 
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that the Egyptian or Assyrian palace wall is an instance of 
rudimentary painting and rudimentary sculpture in subser*- 
vience to architecture. But it is not less true that'races ^ 
who had no architecture at all, but lived in caverns'of 
the earth, exhibit, ns we-have already hod occasion to poiamtf 
notice, excellent rudiments of theotfier twosliaping arts 
in a different form, in the carved or incised handles of 
their weapons. And it is almost certain that, among 
the nations of oriental antiquity themselves, the art of decorating 
solid walls so as to please the oyc with patterns and presentations 
of natural objects was borrowed from the precedent of an older 
art which works in easier materials, namely, the art of the 
weaver. It would he in the perished textile fabrics of the 
earliest dwellers in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile 
that we should find, if anywhere, the origins of the systems of 
surface design, whether conventional nr imitative, which those 
races afterwards applied to the decoration of their solid con.struc- 
tions. Not, therefore, in any one exclii-sive type of primitive 
artistic activity, but in a score of such types equally, varjdng 
according to race, region and circumstances, shall we find so 
many germs or nuclei from which whole families of fine arts 
have in the course of the world’s history differentiated and 
unfolded themselves. And more than once during that history, 
a catady.sm' of political and social forces has not only checked 
the process of the evolution of the fine arts, but from an advanced 
stage of development h.as thrown them hack again to-a primitive 
stage. Recent research has shown how theMinoan andWycenaean 
civilizations in the Mediterranean basin, with their developed 
fine arts, mtwt have perished and been effaced Wore the second 
growth of art from new rudiments tool: place in Greece. The 
great instance of the downfall of the Roman civilization need 
not be requoted. By Spencer’s application of the theory of 
cv'cllilion, not less than by Hegel’s liieory of the historic periods, 
attention is called to the fact that Christian Europe, during 
several centuries of the middle age, presents to our study a 
rivilizution analogous to the civilization of the old oriental 
empires in this respect, that its ruling and characteri.stic manual 
art is architecture, to which sculpture and painting are, as in 
the oriental empires, onoe more subjugated- and attached. It 
does not of cour.se follow that such periods of fusion or mutual 
dependonoe, among the arts are periods of had art. On the 
contrary, each stage of the evolution of any art has its own 
characteristic excellence. The arts can be employed in combina¬ 
tion, and yet be all severally excellent. When music, dancing, 
acting and singing -were combined in the perfonnance of the 
Greek chorus, the combination no doubt presented a relative 
perfection of each of the four elements analogous to the cotnbined 
perfection, in the-contemporary Doric temple, of pure architec*- 
tural form, sculptured enrichment of spaces specially oontrived 
for sculpture in the pediments and frieze, and coloured decoration 
over all. The extreme differentiation of any art from every 
other art, and of the several branches of one art among themselves, 
does not by any meaiis tend to the perfection of that art. The 
prooess of evolution among the fine arts may" go, and indeed 
in the course of liistory has gone, much too far for the health 
of the arts severally. Thus an artist of our own day is usually 
either a painter only or a sculptor only ; but yet it is acknow¬ 
ledged that the painter who oammodcl a statue, or the sculptor 
who can paint a pictutE, is likely to be the more efficient master 
of both arts; andlin the best days of Florentine art the greatest 
men were generally painters,.sculptors, architects and'goldsmiths 
all. at once. In like manner a landscape painter who paints 
landscape only is apt not to paint it so well as one who paints 
the figure-too; and in recent times'the craft of engraving'had 
almost ceased to be an art from the habit of allotting one part 
of the wark,.as skies, to one handj.another part, as-iigures, to a 
second, and another, part, as landscape, to a third. This kind 
of continually' progressing subdivision of labour, which seems 
to be the-necessary law of industriai processes, is fatal to<any 
^11 which demands,, as; skill I in tHe;fins arts, we have seen, 
demands, the free exercise and direction’ of a highl)> complex 
(dusten'botluahfaculties andisensifasUties.. 
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In the second half of the 19th century a reaction set in against 
such over-differentiation of the several manual arts and crafts. 

This reaction is chiefly identified in England with the 
ffMcf/M najng (jf William Morris, who insisted by precept and 
example that one form of artistic activity was as 
•voiuttau worthy as another, and himself both practised and 
trained others in the practice of glass-painting, weaving, 
embroidery, furniture and wall-paper designing, and 
book decoration alike. His example has been to some 
extent followed in most European countries, and efforts have 
been made to reunite the functions of artist and craftsman, 
and to set a limit to the process of differentiation among the 
various manual arts. In the vocal or time arts al.so, a reformer 
of high genius and force of character, Richard Wagner, rose to 
contend that in music the process of evolution and differentiation 
had gone much too far. Music, he urged, as separated from 
words and actions, independent orchestral and instrumental 
music, had reached its utmost development, and its further 
advance could only be an advance into the inane ; while operatic 
music had broken itself up into a number of set and separate 
forms, as aria, scena, recitative, which corresponded to no real 
varieties of instinctive emotional utterance, and in the aimless 
production of which the art was in danger of paralysing and 
stultifying itself. This process, he declared, must be checked; 
music and words must be brought back again into close connexion 
and mutual dependence; the artificial opera forms must be 
abolished, and a new and homogeneous music-drama be created, 
of which the author must combine in himself the functions of 
poet, composer, inventor, and director of scenery and stage 
appliances, so that the entire creation should bear the impress 
of a single mind ; to the creation of such a music-drama he 
accordingly devoted all the energies of his being. 

It is thus evident that the evolution theory, though it furnishes 
ajs with some instructive pomts of view for the history of the fine 
_ . , arts as for other things, is far from being the whole 
pUhmpiiy^'^y history. Another key, employed with 

erattani results perhaps less really luminous than they are 
bMaryat certainly showy and attractive, is that supplied by 
irtsf"* Taine. Taine’s philosophy, which might perhaps 
be better called a natural history, of fine art consists 
in regarding the fine arts as the necessary result of the 
generd conditions under which they are at any time produced 
—conditions of race and climate, of religion, civilization and 
manners. Acquaint yourself with these conditions as they 
existed in any given people at any given period, and you will 
be able to account for the characters assumed by the arts of that 
people at that period, and to reason from one to the other, as a 
botanist can account for the flora of any given locality, and can 
reason from its soil, exposure and temperature, to the orders 
of vegetation which it will produce. This method of treating 
the history of the fine arts, again, is one which can be pursued 
with profit in so far as it makes the student realize the connexion 
of fine art with human culture in general, and teaches him how 
the arts of any age and country are not an independent or 
arbitrar)' phenomenon, but are essentially an outcome, or 
efflorescence, to use a phrase of Ruskin’s, of deep-seated elements 
in the civilization which produces them. But it is a method 
which, rashly used, is very apt to lead to a hasty and one-sided 
handling both of history and of art. It is easy to fasten on 
certain obvious relations of fine art to general civilization when 
you know a few of the facts of both, and to say, the cloudy skies 
and mongrel industrial population of Protestant Amsterdam -at 
such and such a date had their inevitable reflection in the art of 
Rembrandt; the wealth and pomp of the full-fleshed burghers 
and burgesses of Catholic Antwerp had theirs in the art of 
Rubens. But to do this in the precise and conclusive manner 
of Taine’s treatises on the philosophy of art alwa^ means to 
ignore a large range of conditions or cau.ses for which no corre¬ 
sponding effect is on the surface apparent, and generally also 
a Iwge number of effects for which appropriate causes cannot 
.easily be discovered at all. 

itese considerations have resulted in a reaction agamst 
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Taine’s theories which goes probably too far. It is no complete 
confutation of his philosophy of art-history to contend, 
as has been done somewhat contemptuously by 
Professor Ernst Grosse and others, that the great eoaater- 
artist, so far from representing the general tendencies erlticlami 
of his time and environment, is commonly a solitary 
innovator and revolutionist, and has to educate and 
create his own public, often through years of obloquy 
or neglect. This is sometimes true when the traditions and 
ideals of art are undergoing revolution or swift experimental 
change, but hardly ever true in times of stable tradition and 
accepted ideals ; and when true it only shows that the tendencies 
the innovating genius represents are tendencies which have till 
his time been working underground, and which he is born to 
bring into light and evidence. A new and revolutionary impulse 
in art, as in thought or politics, is like a yeast or ferment working 
at first secretly, affecting for a while only a few spirits, as a new 
epidemic may for a while only affect a few constitutions, and 
then gradually ripening and strengthening till it communicates 
itself to thousands. In its inception such a ferment is not, 
indeed, one of the obvious phenomena of the society in which 
it takes root, but it is none the less one of the most vital and 
significant phenomena. The truth is, that this particular 
efflorescence of human culture depends fur its character at any 
given time upon combinations of causes which are by no means 
simple, but generally highly complex, obscure and nicely 
balanced. For instance, the student who should try to reason 
back from the holy and beatified character which prevails in 
much of the devotional painting of the Italian schools down 
to the Renaissance would be much mistaken were he to conclude, 
“ like art, like life, thoughts and manners.” He would not 
understand the relation of the art to the general civilization of 
those days unless he were tej remember that one of the chief 
functions of the irnagination is to make up for the shortcomings 
of reality, and to supply to contemplation images of that which 
is most lacking in actual life ; so that the visions at once peaceful 
and ardent embodied by the religious schools of art in the 
Italian cities are to be explained, not by the peace, but rather 
in great part by the dispeace, of contemporary existence, and 
by the longing of the human spirit to escape into happier and 
more calm conditions, 

Any one of the three modes of generalization to which we hav 4 
referred might no doubt yield, however, supposing in the student 
the due gifts of patience and of caution, a working 
clue to guide him through that immen.se region of 
research, the history of the fine arts. But it is hardly biaiaatht 
possible to pursue to any purpose the history of the ‘tady of 
two great groups, the shaping group and the speaking 
group, together. At some stages of the world’s 
history the manual and the monumental arts have oftbo 
flourished, as in Egypt and Assyria, when there was voo«/ 
no fine art of words at all, and the only literature was ' 

that of records cut in hieroglyph or cuneiform on 
palace walls and temples, and on tablets, seals and cylinders. 
At other times and in other communities there has existed 
a great tradition and inheritance of poetry and song when the 
; manual arts were only beginning to emerge again from the 
wreck of an old civilization, as in the Homeric age of Greece, 
or where they had never flourished at all except by imitation 
and importation, as in Palestine. In historic Greece all three 
divisions of the art of poetry, the epic, lyric and the dramatic, 
had been perfected, and two of them had again declined, before 
sculpture had reached maturity or painting had passed beyond 
the stage of its early severity. The European poetry of the 
' middle ages, abundant and rich ns it was alike in France-anff 
Provence, in Germany and Scandinavia, can yet not take rtihk, 
among the creations of human genius, beside the great master¬ 
pieces of Romanesque and Gothic architecture ; it was in Italy 
only that Dante, before the end of that age, carried poetry to 
a place of equality if not of primacy among the arts. Taking the 
England of the Elizabethan age, we find the great outburst of 
our national genius in poetry contemporary with nothing more 
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interesting in the manual arts than the gradual and only half- 
intelligent transformation of late Gothic architecture by the 
adoption of Italian Renaissance forms imported principally 
by way of Flanders or France, together with a fine native skill 
shown in the art of miniature portrait-painting, and none at 
all worth mentioning in other branches of painting or in sculpture. 
If the course of poetry and that of the manual arts ha\ e thus 
run independently throughout almost the whole field of history, 
those of music and tiie manual arts have been more widely 
separated still. In ancient Greece music and poetry were, we 
know, most intimately connected, but of the true nature of Greek 
music we know hut little, of that of the earlier middle ages less 
still, and throughout the later middle ages and the earlier 
Reriaissance the art remained undeveloped, whether in the 
service of the church or in secular and popular use, and in both 
cases in strict subservience to words. 'J'he growth of independent 
music is entirely the work of the modern world, and will probably 
rank in the esteem of posterity as its highest spiritual achievement 
and claim to gratitude, when the mechanical inventions and 
applications of applied science, which now occupy so dispropor¬ 
tionate a p'art of the attention of humanity, liave become a 
normal and unregarded part of its e.xistence. 

Moments in history there have no doubt been when literature 
and the manual arts, and even music, have Iteen swept simul¬ 
taneously along a single stream of ideas and feelings. Such a 
moment was experienced in France in 1830 and the following 
years, when (to choose only a few of the greatest names) Hugo 
in poetry, Dclacroi.'t in painting, and Berlioz in music were 
roused to a high pitch of consentaneous inspiration by the new 
ideas and feelings of romanticism. But such moments are rare 
and exceptional. On the other hand, it is very possible to take 
the whole of the shaping or manual group of fine arts together 
and to pursue their history connectedly throughout the course 
of civilization. By the history of art what is tisually meant is 
indeed the history of these three arts with that of some of their 
subordinate and connected crafts. Leaving aside the arts of 
the races of the farther Fast, which, profoundly interesting 
as they are, have but gradually and late become known to us, 
atid the relations of which with the arts of the nearer Fast and 
the Mediterranean are still quite obscure—leaving these aside, 
tlie history of the manual arts of architecture, painting and 
sculpture falls naturally into several great periods or divisions to 
some extent overlapping each other but in the main consecutive. 

These periods are roughly as follows:— 

1. The period of the great civilizations of Mesopotamia 
and the Nile, beginning approximately about 5000 B.c. 
Mala aivl- ending, roughly speaking (but some of them 
Mleaaet much earlier), with the spread of Greek power and 
tbchhtoiyQrwk ideas under Alexander. On the main char- 
*>*•'*■ acteristics of the art of these empires we have already 
had occasion to touch, 

2. The Minoan and Mycenaean period, partly contemporary 
with the above and dating probably from about 2500 to about 
1000 n.c.; our knowledge of this is due entirely to quite recent 
researches, confined at present to certain points in Greece atid 
Asia Minor, in Crete and other islands in the Mediterranean 
basin ; enough has already been revealed to prove the existence 
of an original and highly developed palace-architecture and of 
forms of rclief-jjainting and of all the minor and decorative 
arts more free and animated tlian anything known to Egypt or 
Assyria. (See Ckete and Aecean Civilization.) 

3. The Greek and Roman period, from about 700 b.c. to the 
final triumph of Christianity, say a.d. 400. During the first 
two or three centuries of this period the Hellenic race, beginning 
again after the cataclysm which had swallowed up the earlier 
Mediterranean civilizations, carried to perfection its most 
characteristic art, that of sculpture, in the endeavour to embody 
worthily its ideas of the supernatural powers governing the world. 
Putting aside the monstrous gods of Egypt and the East, it 
found its ideals in varieties of the human form as presented by 
the most harmoniously developed specimens of the race under 
conditions of the greatest health, activity and grace. In the figures 
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of Greek sculpture, both decorative and independent, and no 
doubt in Greek painting also (but of that we can only judge from 
such specimens of the minor handicrafts, chiefly vase-paintings, 
as have come down to us)—^in these were set for the whole 
Western world the types and standards of human beauty, and 
in their grouping and arrangement the G pes and standards 
of rhythmicid composition and design. Gradually human por¬ 
traiture and themes of everyday life took their place beside 
representations of the gods and heroes. New schools struck 
out new tendencies within certain limits. But in the general 
standards of form and design there was in the imitative arts 
relatively little change, though towards the end there was much 
failure of skill, throughout the whole period. The one great 
change was in architecture. Greece had been content with the 
constructive system of columns and horizontal entablature, 
and under that system had invented and perfected her tliree 
successive modes or orders of architecture—the Doric, Ionic and 
Corinthian. The genius of Rome invented the round arch, 
and by help of that .system erected throughout her subject 
world a thousand vast constructions—temple, palace, bath, 
amphitheatre, forum, aqueduct, triumphal gate and the rest— 
on a scale of monumental grandeur such as Greece had never 
known. 

4. The Christian period, from about 400 to about 1400. 
The decay or petrifaction of the imitative arts which had set 
in during the latter days of Rome continued during all the 
earlier centuries of the Christian period, while the Western 
world was in proce.ss of remaking. Free painting and free 
sculpture practically ceased to exist. Roman architecture 
underwent modifications under the influence of the church and 
of the new conditions of life ; the Byzantine form, touched at 
certain times and places with oriental influences, developed 
itself wherever the Eastern Empire still stood erect in decay ; 
the Romanesque form, as it is called, in the barbarian-conquered 
regions of the west and north. Sculpture existed for centuries 
only in rudimentary and subordinate forms as applied to archi¬ 
tecture ; painting only in forms of rigid though sometimes 
impressive hieratic imsigery, whether as mosaic in the apses and 
vaults of churche.s, as rude illumination in MSS. and .service- 
books, or as still ruder altar-painting carried on according to a 
frozen mechanical tradition. As time went on and medieval 
[ institutions developed themselves, a gradual vitality dawned 
in all these arts. In architecture the introduction of the pointed 
or Gothic arch at the beginning of the 13th century led to almost 
as great a revolution as that brought about by the use of the 
round or vaulted arch among the Romans. The same vital 
impulse that informed the new Gothic architecture breathed 
into the still quite subordinate arts of sculpture and painting 
(the latter now including the craft of glass-painting for church 
windows) a new spirit whether of devotional intensity or sweet¬ 
ness, or of human pathos or rugged humour, with a new technical 
skill for its embodiment. We have not set down, as is usually 
done, a specifically Gothic period in art, for this reason. The 
characteristic of the whole Christian period is that its dominant 
art is architecture, chiefly employed in the service of the church, 
with painting and sculpture only subordinately introduced for 
its enrichment. It makes no essential difference that from the 
Sth to the 12th century the forms of this art were derived with 
various modifications from the round-arched architecture of tlie 
Empire, and that by the 33th century new forms both of con¬ 
struction and decoration, in which the round arch was replaced 
by the pointed, had t>een invented in France, and from thence 
spread abroad to Germany and Scandinavia, Great Britain, 
Spain, and last and most superficially to Italy. Tlie esseptial 
difference only begins when the imitative arts, sculpture and 
painting, begin to emancipate and detach themselves, to exist 
and strive after perfection on their own account This happened 
first and very partially in Italy with the artificers of the 13th 
and 14th centuries—^with the sculptors Nicola, Giovanni, and 
Andrea Pisano ; the Sienese group of painters, Duccio, Simone 
Martini, and the Lorenzetti; and the Florentine group, Cimabue 
(if Cimabue is not a myth), Giotto and the Giotteschi. The 
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dtvtlopraent of the rapid *nd flowing craft of fresco in place of 
the laborious and piecemeal craft of moeaic (henceforth for 
several centuries almost lost) was a great'aid to this movement. 
After a peri^ of something like stagnation, the movement 
received a vigorous fresh impulse soon after 1400, at about 
which date in Italy (not till near a century later in northern 
Europe) the beginning of the Renaissance is usually fixed. 

S. The Renaissance period, from about 1400 to about 1600. 
The passion for classic literature, .stimulated by the influence 
of Greek scliolars into Italy after the fall of Constantinople; 
the enthusiastic revival of classic forms of architecture by 
architects like Uninelleschi and Alberti; the achievements in 
sculpture and painting of musters like Donatello and Masaccio, 
based on a new and impassioned study of nature and the antique 
together; these are the outstanding and universally known 
symptoms of the Italian Renaissanfe in the second and third 
quarters of the 15th century. Promptly and contemptuously 
in Italy, much more gradually and incompletely in the north, 
Gothic principles of construction and decoration were cast 
aside for classical principles, as reformulated by eager spirits 
from a combined study of Roman remains and "of the text of 
Vitruvius. To the ideal types of devout and prayer-worn, 
ascetic and spiritualized humanity (tempered in certain subjects 
with elements of the homely and the grotesque), which the 
spirit of the middle ages had dictated to the sculptor and the 
painter, succeeded ideals of physical power, beauty and grace 
rivalling the Hellenic. The personages of the Christian faith 
and story were brought into visible kindred with those of ancient 
paganism. In the hands of certain artists a fortunate blending 
of the two ideals yielded results of a poignant and unique charm, 
which for US', who are the heirs botli of antiquity and the middle 
ages, is far from being yet exhausted. At the same time, the 
love alike of republics, great princes, churchmen, nobles and 
m«*chants for works of art gave empli^ment to sculptors and 
painters on themes other than ecclesiastical. The taste for civic 
or personal commemoration, for portraiture, for illustrations 
of aHegory, romance and classic fable, covered with pictures 
the wails of council halls, oT public and private palaces, and of 
villas. invention of the oil medium by the painters of 
Flanders, and its gtadual adoption by the Venetians ahd bther 
Schools of Italy for all purposes exce"^ the external decorations 
of buildings, added ettohnOusly to the resources of the art in 
rivalry With nature, and to the splendour of its results as objects 
Of pride and luxury. The glories of matured Italian art reacted, 
not always favourably, bn the north. The great days of Flemish 
paSntinig had been from about 1430 to rjoo, before any apjireci- 
able influence bf the Renaissanfce had touched the schools of 
Brussels^ bf Bruges br of Antwerp. By abbut 1526 the artists 
6f tttose sehoPts had b^un, exrbpt in portraiture, to lose their 
native vigour and originality by Contact with the alien South. 
Among the great artists of Germany in the first half of the ifith 
century the work of one or two, like Burgkmair and Holbein, 
shows Italian influence reconciled not Unsuccessfully with native 
instinct; but Diirer, the greatest of them, remained in all 
essfentihls Gothic and German to the end. During the last half 
of the century, the Netherlands and Germany alike yielded 
HWe but work of mongrel Teutonized Italian Or Italianized 
Teutonic type, until towards its close Rubens accomplished, ip 
the fire of his prodigious tempeTafnent, a true fusion Of Flemish 
and Venetian qualities, at the same time closing glckiously 
the Renaissance period properly so called, and haiidiifg on an 
example which irresistibly affected a great part of modern 
painting. 

Modew period, from about 1600 to the present time, 
this period architecture remained in ali European 
OOurfmes; until the 19th fcentury, more Of less' completely under 
the' ilifltiericfe of the IteiUtth Renaissance: The principles of the 
dasiicttl'revival had during al, century or more of tfirlsition been 
^adual^ abSdrbcd, first hy Erance, then hy Germany, the Low 
tPUii'tfles, andf Spain, and mst by Eiigland, each country modify* 
hi the Style'aOcOrding to iUs dfegfee 6f knowledge or ignotance, 
its'needs, htStirictS and tradition^. SculptuVe, which' in the 
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haiufc'of the great masters of the fearller and later Renaissance 
in Italy had almo.st equalled its ancient glories, nay, in those of 
Michelangelo had actually surpassed them in the qualities at 
least of superhuman energy and intellectual expression— 
sculpture lost the sense of its true limitations, and entered, 
with the work of Bernini and even eariier, into an extravagant 
or “ baroque ” period of relaxed and bulging line, of exaggerated 
and ostentatious virtuosity. In this it followed the lead given 
by Italian architecture, by Jesuit church architecture especially, 
at and after the height of the Catliolic reaction. From the 
monumental and memorial purposes which sculpture principally 
Serves, it remained still, except in purely iconic uses, attached 
to or dependent on architecture. Not so painting, which asserted 
its independence more and more. In Protestant countries the 
old ecclesiastical patronage of the art had quite died out; in 
those that remained Catholic it continued, and even received 
a new stimulus from the anti-Itolestant reaction. The demand 
for religious art was supplied with abundance of traditional 
faeility, of technical accomph'shment and devotional display, 
but with a loss of the old sincerity and inspiration. Almost all 
painting, even for the most extensive and monumental phases 
of decoration in church or palace or civic hall, was on canvas 
stretched over or fitted into its allotted space in the architecture, 
and the art of fresco, even in Venice, its last stronghold, was 
for a lime neglected or forgotten. Portable paintings for princely 
or private galleries and cabinets became the chief and most 
characteristic products of the art. The subjects of painting 
multiplied themselves. All manner of new aspects of life and 
nature were brought within the technical compass of the painter. 
Besides devotional and classical subjects and portraiture, daily 
life in all its phases, down to the homeliest and grossest, the 
life of the parlour and the tavern, of field and shore and sea, 
with landsc^ in all its varieties, took their place as material 
for the painfer. The truths of indoor and outdoor atmosphere 
were translated on canvas for the first time. The Dutchmen 
from about i6ao to 1670 were the most active innovators and 
path-breakers of modem art along all these lines. The greatest 
of them, Rembrandt, dealt, as has been said, like a master and a 
magician with the problems of human individuality as revealed 
in a mysterious colour and shadow world of his own invention. 
At the .same time a painter of no less power in .‘Ipuin, Velazquez, 
viewing the world in the natural light of every dav, showed for 
the first time hoW vitally and subtly paint could render the 
relief and mutual values of figures and objects in space, the 
essential truth of their visible relations and reactions in the 
ensTloping atmosphere. The achievement of these two viclbrihus 
innovators has oiily come to be fully understood in our own day. 
The simultaneous conquest of Claude le Lorrain, on the other 
hand; over the atmospheric glow of summer and sunset on the 
Roman Campagna and the adjacent hills and coasts, found 
acceptance instantly, less perhaps for its own sake than because 
of the classical_ associations of the scenery which he depicted.' 
The vast widening of the field of the painter’s art and multiplica¬ 
tion of its subjects, Which thus took place at the dawn of the 
modern period, Were gains attended by one drawback, the loss, 
namely, of the sense of high seriousness and universal appeal 
which belonged to the art while its themes had been those of 
religion and classic stoty almost exclusively. 

Duririg the three hundred or so years of the modern period, 
academical schools attemjitirig, more or less unsuccessfully, 
to carry on the great Italian and classical traditions cummIoiI 
Of the Renaissance have not eSaSed to exist side by and 
side with those which have striven to express new naiMatie 
ways of seeing and feeling. Sometimes; aS in France 
first under Ixjuis XIV.; and again for forty years from tho- 
beginnirtg df the Revolution td the dawn of romanticism, sarti 
sdhde/ls have succeeded in efushing out and discrediting all 
efferis in other ditectibrtS.- Between these two epochs, say 
itorh 1710 to 1780, French' 18th-century ideals df social elegituS 
and brilliant frivolity expressed themselves in forms of 'greai 
dCcoftpltifiment and Vivacity both in poetry and' stature, 
frbm the days of 'Watteau to those of FVogonard and 
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At the same time England psoduced one of the finest and at'the 
same time mostmational and downright masters of the brush in 
Hogarth ; two of the gieatert aristocratic portrait-painters of :tthe 
world in ReynoldB and Gainsborough, each of whom modified 
according to his own instincts the tradition imported in the 
previous century by Van Dyck, the greatest pupil of Rubens 
(Reynolds fusing with this influence those of Rembrandt and the 
Venetians in almost equal Shares). Pastoral landscape in the 
hands of Gainsborough, classical, following Claude, in those of 
Wilson—these together with the humble but wholesome discipiine 
of topographical illustration led on to the ambitious, wide-ranging 
and often inspired experiments rtf Turner, and to the narrower 
but more secure achievements of Constable in the same field, 
and made this country the acknowledged pioneer of modem 
landscape art. In the meantime the wave of classical enthusiasm 
which pas.sed over Europe in the later years of the iSth century 
had produced in architecture generally a return to severer 
principles and purer lines, in reaction from the baroque and the 
rococo Renaissance styles of the preceding century and a half. 
In Italian sculpture, the same movement inspired during the 
Napoleonic period the over-honeyed accomplishment of Canova 
and his school ; in northern sculpture, the more truly antique 
but almost wholly imitative work of Thorwaldsen, and the pure 
and rhythmic grace of the English Flaxinan, a true master of 
design though scarcrly of sculpture strictly so called. The 
same movement again was partly responsible in English painting 
and illustration from about 1770 to 1830 for much pastoral and 
idyllic work of agreeable but shallow elegance. In Ftench 
painting the classic mos'ement struck deeper. Along with 
much wou'ltl-be Roman attitudinizing there was much real, if 
rigid, power in the work of David, much accomplished purity 
and sweetness in that of Prud’hon. The last and truest dassic 
of P'rance, and at the same time in portraiture the greatest 
realist, ingre.s, held high the standard of his cause even through 
and past tlie great ruinaiitic revival which begun with G^ricault 
and culminated in Delacroix and the school of landscape painters 
who hud received their inspiration from Constable. Tte main 
instincts embodied in the Romantic movement were the awaken¬ 
ing of the human spirit to an eager retrospective love of the past, 
and e.specialJy of the medieval past, and simttlUneously to a 
new passion for the beauties of nature, and especially of 'wild 
nature. Germany and England preceded EVance in this double 
awakening; in both countries the movement inspired a fine 
literature, but in neidier did it express itself so fully and self¬ 
consciously through literature and the other arts together os 
it did in France when the hour struck. The revival of medieval 
sentiment in Germany had inspired comparatively early in the 
century the learned but somewhat aridly ascetic and easentially 
unpaintcriike work of the group of artists who styled themselves 
Nazarener. In England the same revival expressed itself 
during a great part of the Victorian age in an enthusiastic return 
to the early Gothic ecclesiastical styles of architecture, a return 
unsuccessful upon the whole, because in pursuit of archaeological 
and grammatical detail the root qualities of right propo^on 
and organic design were too often neglected. 

Allied with this Gothic revival, and stimulated like it by the 
persuasive conviction and brilKaiit resource of Ruskin in criticism 
was the pro-Raphaolite movement in painting. Among 
artists identified with this movement there was 
HtM. really in common except in impatience of the 

prevailing modes of empty academic convention or 
anecdotic frivolity. The name covered for a while the essentially 
divergent aims of a vigorous unintellectual craftsman like 
Milais, fired for a few years in youth by contact with more 
imaginative temperaments, of a strenuous imitator of unharmon- 
ited local colours and unsubordiriatsd natural facts like Holman 
Hunt, and of bom poets and impassioned medievalists like 
Rossetti and after him Burne-Jones. Meantime in EVance, 
putting aside the work of the great Delacroix, the impulse of 
1830 expressed itself best and most lastingly in the monumental 
work of Daumier both in caricaturo and romance, the impressive 
and significant treatment of peasant life and labour ty J. F. 
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I Millet, the vitally truthful pastoral and landscape work of 
Troyon, Corot, Daubigny and the rest. 

Since the exhaustion of the Romantic movement, the other 
movements that have been taking place in European art have 
been too numerous and too rapid to be touched on conum- 
hcre to any purpose. Both in sculpture and painting pormry 
EVance has taken and held the lead. Mention has ttadta- 
already been made of the special tendency in recent 
sculpture identified with the name and influence of Rodin, In 
painting there has been the fertilizing and transforming influence 
of Japan on the decorative ideals of the West.; there have 
been succe.ssively the Realist movement, the mevements of 
the Impressionists, the Luminists, the Neo-impressionists, the 
Independents, movements initialed almost always in Paris, 
and in other countries eagerly adopted and absorbed, or angrily 
controverted and denounced, or simply neglected and ignored 
according to the predilection, of this or that group of artists 
and critics ; there has been a vast amount of heterogeneous, 
hurried, confident and clamant innovating activity in this 
direction and in that, much oi it perhaps doomed to futility in 
the eyes of posterity, but at any rate there has not been stag¬ 
nation. 

Bini.ioGRArHY.— To attempt in tills place an5rt:hmg like a full 
bibliography covering so vast a field Would be idle. Many of the 
books nere.ssary to a first-hand study ot the subject are cited in the 
article Ar.sthetics. The following are some of the mofit important 
WTitings actually referred to in the text, English tran.slation.s being 
ruentiuoed where they exist; Aristotle, Poetics, edited with critical 
notes and a translation by S, II, Butcher (1898) ; S. II. Butcher, 
Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and pine Art, with a critical text and a 
translation of the Poetics (1902) 1 Plato, PeptMie, bk. x. 596 S., 
600 fl. (Grotu, iii. 117®. 1 Jowett, lii. 48911); B, Bosaiiquet, 
IntrnducHon to Heftel's Philosophy Of Pine Art {Astheiik), translaticm 
with notes and prefatory essay (1896) ; The PhUosophy of Art, an 
Introduction to the Hoieme of Aesthetics, by flcgcl and C. L. Michelet, 
traus. Haslic (1886); Schiller, Utieje iiher die Mhelisehe Ertiehnng 
des Menschen (trans. by C. J. \Vci.ss, with preface by J. niapmaii, 
T845; also in Bohn's Standard Library, 1846) ; Herbert Spencer, 
First Prmoiples, ch. xxii.; Oottfried Semper, Der Stil (iSfto-iSrtj) ; 
Hippolytu Tame, Ded'idial dims Tart (1867), Phtiosophie de Tart en 
dries (18189), PhiUisophie ds Tart en Italic, Phtiosophie de Tart dans 
les Pavs-Bas (translations in 5 vols. by J. Durand, New York, 1889) ; 
Kart Groos, Die Spiele dsr Menschen (rSpg ; traps, by E. L. Bnldw^, 
igoi), and Die Spiele der Titre (and ed., 1907 ; tuans. by E. L, 
Baldwin, 1898) 1 Ernst Grosec, Di* .4 n/dngs rfsc A'uMsl (1894 ; trans. 
in the Anthropological Series, 2894); Yrjo Ilirn, The Origins of Art 
(1900); G. Baldwin Brown, The Fine Arts (and cd., 1902); Felix 
Clay, The Origins of the Sense of Beauty (1908). For a general history 
of the manual or shaping group of arts, C. J. F. Schaasse, Ceschichts 
der bildenden iiuttste (end ed., 1666-1879), thougk in psurts obsolete^ 
is still unsuperseded. A vuiy summary general view is given in 
Salomon Remach, The Story of Art through the Ages (trans, by 
Florence Simmonds, 1904) ; a general history of the same giotm 
wan nndertaktm by OinUo Guotti (English tnmslatlon by Alice Todd, 
isma), (S, G.) 

FINGER, 0B6 of the five members with which the hafld is 
terminated, a digit;; sometimes the word is restricted to the 
four digits other than the thumb. The word is common to 
Teutonic languages, cf. Dutch stinger and Ger. Finger; probably 
the ultimate origin is to be found in the root of the words ap^ 
pearing in Gns^ Lat. quince, five. (See Skelkton ; 
Appendicular.) 

FINQER-AND-TOE, CtiiB Root or AnburV, a destructive 
plant-disease known botuniaUly as Plasnwdiophora Brassitde, 
which attacks cabbages, turnips, radishes and other cultivated 
and wild membars of the order Cruciferae. It is one of the 
so-called Slime-fungi or Myxogastres. The presence of the 
disease is indicated by nodules or warty outgrowths oh the 
root, which sometimes becomes much swollen and ultimately 
rots, omitting an unpleasant smelL The disease is contracted 
from spores present in the soil, which enter the root. The 
parasite develops within the living cells of the plant, forming 
a glairy mass of protoplasm known as the plasmodtum, the form 
of which alters from time to time. The cells which have beefi 
attacked increase enormously in size and the disease spreads 
from cell to cell. Ultimately the plosmodlurn becomes resolved 
into numerous minute round spores nlikh, on the decay of the 
root, ar* set free m the soil. A preventtYe is ^dfeklme, the 
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application of which destroys the spores in the soil. It is impor¬ 
tant that diseased plants should be burned, also that cruciferous 



Finger-and-Toe (Plasmodiophora Brassicae), 

1, Turnip attacked liy llie disease, reduced. 

2, A cell of the tissuR containing the plasinodium ; the smaller cells 

at the .side.s are unaflected. 

3, Infected cell, showing spore formation. 2, 3, highly magnified. 

weeds, such us shepherd’s purse, charlock, &c., should not be 
allowed to grow in places where plants of the same order are in 
cultivation. 

FINGER-PRINTS. The use of finger-prints as a system of 
identification (q.v.) is of very ancient origin, and was known 
from the earliest days in the East when the impression of his 
thumb was the monarch’s sign-manual, A relic of this practice 
is still preserved in the formal confirmation of a legal document 
by “ delivering ” it as one’s “ act and deed.” The permanent 
character of the finger-print was first put forward scientifically 
in 1823 by J. E. Purkinje, an eminent profc.ssor of physiolop', 
who read a paper before the university of Bre.slau, adducing nine 
standard types of impressions and advocating a system of classi¬ 
fication which attracted no great attention. Bewick, the 
English draughtsman, struck with the delicate qualities of the 
lineation, made engravings of the impression of two of his finger¬ 
tips and used them as signatures for his work. Sir Francis 
Galton, who laboured to introduce finger-prints, points out that 
they were proposed for the identification of Chinese immigrants 
when registering their arrival in the United States. In India, 
Sir William Herschel desired to use finger-prints in the courts 
of the Hugli district to prevent false personation and fix 
the identity upon the executants of documents. Th^ Bengal 
police under the wise administration of Sir E. R. Henry, after¬ 
wards chief commissioner of the London metropolitan police, 
usefully adopted finger-prints for the detection of crime, .an 
example followed in miuiy public departments in India. A 
transfer of property is attested by the thumb-mark, so are 
documents when registered, and advances made to opiuro'- 
growers or to labourers on account of wage.s, or to contracts 
signed under the emigration law, or medical certificates to 
vouch for the persons exiunined, all tending to check the frauds 
and impostures constantly attempted. 

The prints depend upon a peculiarity seen in the human hand 
and to some extent in the human foot. Tlie skin is traversed 
in all directions by creases and ridges, which are ineradicable 
and show no change from childhood to extreme old age. The 
persistence of the markings of the finger-tips has been proved 
beyond all questi^, and this universally accepted quality has 
been the the present system of identification. The 

impressiotiBIpfR examined, show that the ridges af^ar in 
certain fiMifAttems, from which an alphabet of signs or a 


system of notation has been arrived at for convenience of record. 
As the result of much experiment a fourfold scheme of classifi¬ 
cation has been evolved, and the various tyjjes employed 
are styled “arches,” “loops,” “whorls” and “composites.” 
'i’here are seven subclasses, and all are perfectly distinguishable 
by an expert, who can describe each by its particular symbol 
in the code arranged, so that the whole “ print ” cun be read 
as a distinct and separate e.xpression. Very few, and the simplest, 
appliances are required for taking the print—a sheet of white 
paper, a tin slab, and some printer's ink. Scars or malformations 
do not interfere with the result. 

The unchanging character of the finger-prints has repeatedly 
helped in the detection of crime. We may quote the case of the 
thief who broke into a residence and among other things helped 
himself to a glass of wine, leaving two finger-prints upon the 
tumbler which were subsequently found to be identical with 
those of a notorious crimind who was arrested, pleaded guilty 
and was convicted. Another burglar effected entrance by re¬ 
moving a pane of glass from a basement window, but, unhappily 
for him, left his imprints, which were referred to the registry 
and found to agree exactly with those of a convict at large ; 
his address was known, and when visited some of the stolen 
property was found in his possession. In India a murderer wa.s 
identified by the brown mark of a blood-stained thumb he had 
left when rummaging amongst the papers of the deceused. 
This man was convicted of theft hut not of the murder. 

The, keystone to the whole system is the central office where 
the register or index of all criminals is kept for ready reference. 
The operators need no speciid gifts or lengthy training ; method 
and accuracy suffice, and abundant checks cxi-st to obviate 
incorrect classification and reduce the liability to error. 

Authorities. — K. Galton, Finqn Prints (r8<j2), Fingerprint 
Dme-tories (iSys); E. R, Henry, Classifiratim and Uses of Finger 
Prints; A. Yvert, VIUentiftcutton par Ics empreinles digitales pul- 
maircs (iy<>5) ; K. Windt, R. S. Kodicek, Daklyloikopie. Vetwertuiig 
mn Fingerahdrurken sit fdenlifisierungsnvecken (Vienna, 1004 ) ; E. 
Loeard, La Dactyloscopic, identification des ricidivistes par les 
empreinles digitales (iqoa) ; H. Faulds, Guide to Finger-Print 
Identification (iyu5) ; H. Gross, Criminal Investigation (trails. J. and 
3. C. Adam, iyo7). (A. C.) 

FINGO, or Fengu (Ama-Fengu, “ wanderers ”), a Bantu- 
Negro people, allied to the Zulu family, who have given their 
name to the district of Fingoland, the S.W. portion of the 
Transkei division of the Cape province. The Fingo tribes were 
formed from the nations broken up by Chaka and his Zulu ; 
after some years of oppression by the Xosa they appealed to the 
Cape government in 1835, and were permitted by Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban to settle on the banks of the Great Fish river. They 
have been always loyal to the British, and have steadily advanced 
in social respects. They have largely adapted themselves to 
western culture, wearing European elothes, supporting their 
schools by voluntary contributions, editing newspapers, translat¬ 
ing English poetry, and .setting their national songs to correct' 
music. The majority call themselves Christians and many of 
them have intermarried with Europeans. (See Kaffirs.) 

FINIAL (a variant of “ final ” ; Lat. finis, end), an archi¬ 
tectural term for the termination of a pinnacle, gable end, 
buttress, or canopy, consisting of a bunch of foliage, which 
hears a close affinity to the crockets (q.v.) running up the gables, 
turrets or spires, and in some cases may be formed by uniting 
four or more crockets together. Sometimes the term is in¬ 
correctly applied to a smil pinnacle of which it is only the 
termination (sec Eh). 

FINIGUERRA, MASO [i.e. Tommaso] (1426-1464), Florentine, 
goldsmith, draughtsman, and engraver, whose name is distin¬ 
guished in the history of art and craftsmanship for reasons which- 
are partly mythical. Vasari represents him as having been tiK 
first inventor of the art of engraving (using that word in its 
popular sense of taking impressions on paper from designs 
engraved on metal plates), and Vasari’s account was universally 
accepted and repeated until recent research proved it erroneous. 
Wha^ we actually know from contemporary documents of 
Finiguetra, his origin, his life, and his work, is as follows. He 
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was the son of Antonio, and grandson of Tommaso Finiguerra or 
Finigueiri, both goldsmiths of Florence, and was born in Sta 
Lucia d’Ognissanti in 14*6. He was brought up to the hereditary 
pofession of goldsmith and was early distinguished for his work 
^n niello. In his twenty-third year (1449) we find note of a 
sulphur cast from a niello of his workmanship being handed 
over by the painter Alessio Baldovinclti to a customer in pay¬ 
ment or exchange for a dagger received. In 1452 Maso delivered 
and was paid for a niellated silver pax commissioned for the 
baptister)' of St John by the consuls of the gild of merchants 
or (.‘alimarn. By this time he seems to have left his father’s 
workshop; and we know that he was in partnership with Piero 
di Bartolommeo di Sail and the great Antonio Pollaiuolo in 1457, 
when the firm had an order for a pair of fine silver candlesticks 
for the church of San Jacopo at Pistoia. In 1459 we find Fini¬ 
guerra noted in the liouse-book of Giovanni Rucellai as one of 
several distinguished artists with whose works the Co-sa Rucellai 
was adorned. In 1462 he is recorded as having supplied another 
wealthy P'lurentine, Cino di Filippo Rinuccini, with waist- 
buckles, and in the years next following with forks and spoons 
for christening presents. In 1463 he drew cartoons, the heads 
of which were coloured by Alessio lialdovinetti, for five or more 
figures for the sacristy of the duomo, which was being decorated 
in wood inlay by a group of artists witii Giuliuno da Maiano at 
their head. On the 14th of Dewmber 1464 Maso Finiguerra 
made his will, and died shortly afterwards. 

I'hesc documentary facts are supplemented by several writers 
of the next generation with statements more or less authoritative. 
Thus Jiaccio Bandinelli says that Maso was among the young 
artists who worked under Ghiberti on the famous gates of the 
baptistery ; Benvenuto t’ellini that he was the finest master of 
his day in the art of niello engraving, and that his masterpiece 
was a pax of the (’rucifixion in the baptistery of St John ; that 
being no great draughtsman, he in most cases, inchiding that of 
the alK)\-e-mentiom'd pax, worked from drawings by Antonio 
Pollaiuolo. Vasari, on the other hand, allowing that Maso was 
a much inferior draughtsman to Pollaiuolo, mentions ne\’e.rtbeless 
a number of original drawings by him as existing in his own 
cc.tleetion, " witli figures both draped and nude, and histories 
drawn in water-colour.” Vtisari's account was confirmed and 
amplified in the next century by Buldinucci, wlio says that he 
has seen many drawings by I'niiguerra much in the manner of 
Masiiccio; adding thtit Maso was beaten by Pollaiuolo in com¬ 
petition for the reliefs of the great silver altar-tal.)le commission 
by the merchants' gikl for the baptbtery of St John (this famous 
Work is now pire.scr\’cd in the Opera del Duomo). But the para¬ 
graph of \c,.silri which has chiefly lield the attention of posterity 
is that in which he gives tliis craltsman the credit of having 
been the first to print off imprc.s.sions from niello plates on sulphur 
cast.s ami aiterwards 011 shcet.s of paper, and of having followed 
up this invention by engraving cupper-platcs for the exprr.s.s 
purpose of printing imprc.ssiuns from them, and thus became 
the inventor and lather of the art of engraving in general. 
Finiguerra, adds Vasari, w,as succeeded in the practice 0^ engrav¬ 
ing at Florence 'oy a goldsmith railed Haccio Baldini, who, not 
having murh invention of his own, borrowed his designs from 
other artists and especially from Botticelli. In the last years of 
the i8th eentur)' Vasari's account of Finiguerra's invention was 
held to have received a decisive and startling confirmation under 
the following circumstances. There was in the baptistery at 
Florence (now in the Bargello) a beautiful 15th-century niello 
pax of the Coronation of the Virgin. The Abate Gori, a savant 
and connois.seur of the mid-century, luid claimed this conjectur- 
ally for the work of Finiguerra ; a later and still more enthusi¬ 
astic virtuoso, the Abate Zani, discovered first, in the collection 
of Count Seratti at Leghorn, a sulphur cast from the. very same 
niello (this cast is now in the British Museum), and then, in the 
National library at Paris, a paper impression corresponding to 
both. Here, then, he proclaimed, was the actual material first- 
fruit of Finiguerra's invention and proof positive of Vasari’s 
«ccuracy. 

Zani’s famous discovery, though still accepted in popular 
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art histories and museum guides, is now discredited among 
serious students. For one ^ing, it has been proved that the 
art of printing from engraved copper-plates had been known in 
Germany, and probably in Italy also, for years before the date 
of Finiguerra’s alleged invention. For another, Maso’s pax for 
the baptistery, if Cellini is to be trusted, represented not a 
Coronation of the Virgin but a Crucifixion. In the next place, its 
recorded weight does not at all agree with that of the pax claimed 
by Gori and Zani to be bis. Again, and perhaps this is the 
strongest argument of any, all authentic record.s agree in repre¬ 
senting Finiguerra as a close associate in ait and business of 
Antonio Pollaiuolo. Now nothing is more marked than the 
special style of Pollaiuolo and his group; and nothing is more 
unlike it than the style of the Coronation pax, the designer of 
which must obviously have been trained in quite a different 
school, namely that of Filippo Lippi. So this seductive identifica¬ 
tion has to be abandoned, and we have to look elsewhere for 
traces of the real work of Finiguerra. The only fully authenti¬ 
cated specimens which exist are the above-mentioned tarsia 
figures, over half life-size, executed from his cartoons for the 
sacristy of the duomo. But his hand has lately been conjectur- 
ally recognized in a number of other things : first in a set of 
drawing.s of the school of Pollaiuolo at the UffizijSome of which 
are actually inscrilied “ Maso Finiguerra ” in a 17th-century 
writing, probably that of Baldinucci himself; and secondly 
in a very' curious and important book of nearly a hundred 
drawings by the same hand, acquired in 1888 for the British 
Museum. 'I’he Florence .series depicts for the most part figures 
of the studio and the .street, to all appearance members of the 
artist's own family and workshop, drawn direct from life. The 
mitseum volume, on the other hand, is a picture-chronicle, drawn 
from imagination, and reprc.scnting parallel figures of sacred 
and profane history, in a chronological series from the Creation 
to Julius Caesar, dressed and accoutred with inordinate richness 
according to the quaint pictures which Tusciui popular fancy 
in the mid-i5th ccntuiy conjured up to itself of the ancient 
world. Except for the differences naturally resulting from the 
difference of subject, and that the one series arc done from life 
and tlie other from imagination, the technical style and handling 
of the two are identical and betray unnii.sUikably a common 
origin. Both can be dated with certainty, from their style, 
costuntes, &c., within a few years of 14O0. Both agree strictly' 
with the accounts of Finiguerra’s drawings left us by Vasari and 
Baldinucci, and disagree in no respect with the character of the 
inlaid figures of the .sacristy. liiat the draughtsman was a 
goldsmith is proved on ex’cry page of the piictiire-chroniclc by' 
his skill and extravagant dcliglit in the ornamentid parts of 
de.sign—cha.sed ami jewelled cups, helmets, shields, breastplates, 
scabbard.s and the like,—as well as hv the symmetrical metallic 
forms into which he instinctively conventionalizes plants and 
llower.s. That he was probably also an engraver in niello appears 
from the fact that figure.s from the Uflizi series of drawings are 
repeated among the rare anonymous Florentine niello prints 
of the time (the chief ciJIection of which, forn)eily telonging to 
the marquis of .Salamanca, is now in the cabinet of Al. Edmond de 
Rothschild in Paris). That he was furthermore an cngra\ er on 
copper seems certain from the fact that the general style and 
many particular figures and features of the British Museum 
clironicle drawings are exactly repeated in some of those primitive 
t5th-century Florentine prints which used to be catalogued 
loosely under the names of Baldini or Botticelli, but have of 
lute years been classed more cautiously us anonymous prints in 
the; “ fine manner ” (in contradistinction to another contem¬ 
porary group of prints in the “ broad manner ”). The fine- 
manner group of primitive Florentine engravings itself falls 
into two divisions, one more archaic, more vigorous and original 
than the other, and consisting for the most part of larger and 
more important prints. It is thi.s division which the di'iivings of 
the Chronicle series most closely resemble ; so closely as almost 
to compel the conclusion that drawings and engravings are by 
the same liand. The later division of fine-manner prints represent 
a certain degree of technical advance from the earlier, and are 
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MftBr in dtyle, with «lecnents more datgic grace ami> playful- I 
mss',’ their motiyes moreover are seldom ordinal', but arc 
'borrowed from various sources, some'ttomi Gewnatt en^avings, 
-some from Botticelli or a designer closely akin to him, some 
from the pages of the British Museum Chronicle-book itself,, 
'With a certain softening and attenuating of their rugged spirit; 
as though the book, after the death of the original draughtsman- 
engraver, had remained' in bis-'workshop and continued to be 
used by his successors. We fltus find ourselres in presence of a 
draughtsman of the school of Pollaiuolo, some of whose drawings 
bear an ancient attribution to Finiguerra, while all agree ■with 
what is otherwise known of him, iind one or two are exactly 
repeated in extant works of niello, the cmft which was pculiarly 
his own; otheis being intimately related to the earliest or all 
but the earliest works of Florentine engraving, the kindred 
craft which tradition avers him to have practised, and which 
Vasari errorteously believed him to have invented. .Surely, 
it has been confidently argued, this draughtsman must be no 
other than the true Finiguerra himself. The argument has not 
yet been universally accepted, but neither has any competent 
critiewm appeared to shake it; so that it may be regurded for 
the prMent as holding the field. 

Biblioobaphy. — Bee Bandraelli in Bottari, Raccnlta di leUcfc 
(1734). *> P- 7 .S; Vasari (ad. Milnnesi), i. p. 209, iii. p. 2 c/j ; Btm- 
venuto Cellini, T Trattaii deW onficeria, &c. (ed. l-emonnier), pp. y, 
12, 13, 14; Baldinucci, Nuiisie dei pra/cssari di disegno (1S45), i. 
TO. jr8, 519, 553 ; Zani, Matcriali prr sfri'ire, &c. (1802) ; Pucliesne, 
E«o«' sur Its nirllfs (1824) ; Dutuit, Manuel de 1 ’amateur d’eslampas, 
voi. i. pref. and vol. ii. ; anrl (or a full discussion of the whole ques¬ 
tion, with quotations from earlier authorities and reproductions 
of the works disevtssed, Sidney Colvin, A Florentine Picture Chroniile 
(r8qH). (S. C.) 

FIMIBHIire. The term fitiisking, as specially applied in the 
textile industries, embraces the process or processes to which 
bleached, dyed or printed fabrics of any description are subjected, 
with the object of imparting a characteristic appearance to the 
surface of the fabric, or of influencing its handle or feel. Strictly 
speaking, certain operations might be classed under this heading 
which are conducted previous to bleaching, dyeing, &c.; e.g. 
mereertting (q.v.), stretching and crabbing, singeing (see Bleach¬ 
ing); but as ^ese are not undertaken by tlw finisher, only 
those will be dealt with here which are not mentioned under 
other headings. By the various treatments to which the fabric 
is subjected in finishing, it is often so altered in appearance that 
it is impossible to recognite in it the same material that came 
from the loom or from the bleacdier or dyer. On the other hand, 
one and the same fabric, subjected to different processes of 
finishing, may be made to represent totally different classes of 
material. In other cases, however, the appearance of the finished 
article differs but slightly from that of the piece on leaving tlie 
loom. 

All processes of finishing are purely mechanical m character, 
and tlie most important of them depend upon the fact that in 
their ordinary condition (i.e. containing their normal ynount of 
moisture), or better still in a damp state, the textile fibres are 
plastic, and consequently yield to pressure or tension, ultimately- 
assuming the shape imparted to them. The old-fashioned box' 
■press, formerly largely used for household linen, owed its efficacy 
to this principle. At elevated temperatures the damp fibres 
become very much more plastic than nt the ordinary temperature, 
the simplest form of finishing appliance based on thi,s fact being 
the ordinary flat iron. Indeed it may safely be stated that most 
of the modem finishing processes have been evolved from the 
household operations of washing (milling), bnishihg, starching, 
mangling, ironing and pressing. 

Cotton Pieces. —^In the ordinary process of bleaching, cotton 
•goods are subjected during the various operations to more or 
less continual longitudinal tension, and while becoming elongated, 
shrink more or less considerably in width. In order to bring 
them back to their original width, they are stretched or 

g tered ” by means of specially constructed machines. The 
effective of these is the so-callcd stentering frame, which 
ts essentially of two slightly diverging endless chains 
ng dips or pins which hold the piece in position as it 


travenes the Buehiat. ISu kagth of a firame may vary from 
2010 30 yds, 0n the upper part of the'fratne the bhains nmin 
slots, and by means oi set screws the distance between the two 
chains can be set within the required limits. The pieces are 
fed' on' to one end of the machine in the damp state by hand and 
are then naturally slack. But before they have travelled many 
yards they become taut, the stretching increasing :as tliey travel 
along. Simultaneously with the stretching, the pieces are dried 
by a current of hot air which is blown through from below, so 
that on arriving at the end of the machine they tire not only 
stretched to the required degree but are also dry. The machine 
used fur stentering is more fully described under Mkeceeihnc. 
(i/.r.). In case the goods come straight from the loom to be 
finished, stentering is not necessary’. 

Pieces intended to receive a “ pure " finisli pass on without 
further treatment to tlie ordinary finishing processes such as 
calendering, hot pressing, rai.sing, &c. But in the majority of 
cases they are previously impregnated, according to the finish 
desired, with, stiffening or softening agents, weighting material.s, 
&c. Usually, starch constitutes the main .stiffening agent, widi 
additions of china clay, barium compounds, &a, for weighting 
purposes, and Turkey red oil, with or without the addition of 
some vegetable oil or fat, as the softening agent. Magnesium 
sulphate is also largely used in order to give “ l>ody ” to the cloth, 
which it does by virtue of its properly of crystallizing in fine 
felted needle-shaped crystals throughout the mass of tlic fabric. 
When starch is used in filling, it is advisable to add siane anti¬ 
septic, such as zinc chloride, sodium silicofluoride, phenol or 
salicylic acid, in order to prevent or retard subsequent develop¬ 
ment of mildew. The impregnation of the pieces with the 
filling i.s effected m two ways, viz. either throughout tlie tliickness 
of the doth or on one surface only (back starching). When the 
whole piece Ls to be impregnated the operation is conducted in a 
starching mangle, which is similar in construction to on ordinary 
household mangle, though naturally larger and more elaborate 
in construction. The pieces sun at full width through a trough 
situated immediately below the bowls and containing the filling 
(starch paste, &c.), then between the bowls, the pressure (“ nip ") 
of which regulates the amount of filling taken up, and thence 
over a range of steam-heated drying cylinders (see Bleaching). 
In case one side only of the goods is to be stiffened—and this 
is usually necessary in the cose of printed goods,—-a so-ealled 
back-starching mangle Ls employed. 

The construction of the machine varies, but the simplest {onn 
consists essentially of a wooden bowl a (iig. i) which runs in the 
starch paste con¬ 
tained in trough i. 

The jiieccs pass 
from the batch- 
roller B, throuph 
scrimp rails S and 
over the bowl 
under' tension, 
touching the sur¬ 
face from which 
they gather the 
starch paste. By FiG* i.—Ih'inciple of Baclc-Starching Machine* 
means of the fixed 

doctor '* blade d, which extends across the piece, the paste Is 
levelled on the surface of the fabric and excess scraped on, falling 
back into the trough. The goods are tlien dried with thfi face side 
to the cylinders. 

Some goods come into the market with no further treatment 
after starching other than tunning through a mangle with a 
little softening and then drying, but in the great majority of 
cases they are subjected to further operations. 

Damping .—^When deprived of their natural moisture by 
drying on the cylinder drying machine, cotton goods are not in* 
fit condition to undergo the subsequent operations of calendeqpg, 
beetling, &c., since the fibres in the dry state have lost their 
plasticity. The pieces are consequently damped to the d^ired 
degree, and this is usually effected in. a damping machine in 
passing through which they meet with a fine spray of water. 

A* simple and effective device for this purpose is shown in section 
in fig, 2. It consists essentially of a- brass roller r running in water 
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contained in a trough or box /■ Touching the brass roller is a brush, 
roller b ^rtiich revolves at a hifeh Speed, thus' spraying the water, 

whioh it takes' up, 
continuously from' 
the,wet revolving 
brass roller in all 
directions, and 
consequently idso> 
againat .the jnece 
which passes in a. 
stretched condi¬ 
tion over the lop 
of the box, being 
draws from the 
batch roller 



Fig. a.—Principle of Damping Machine. 


over scrimp rails S, and batched again on the other side on roller E. 
The lev'el of the, water in the trough is kept constant. 


Calendering .—The calender may be regarded as an elaboration 
of the ordinary mangle, from which, however, it differs essentially 
inasmuch as one or more of the rollers or bowls are made of steel 
or iron and Can be treated either by gas or steiun ; tlie other 
bowls are made of compressed cotton or paper. Throe distinct 
forms of calender are in use, viz. the ordinary calender, the 
friction calender and the embossing calender. 

The number of bowls in an ordinary calender varies between 
two and six according to the character of the finish for wliich 
it is intended. In a modern five-bowl calender the bottom bowl 
is matle of cast iron, the second of compressed cotton or piaper, 
the third of iron being hollow and fitted with steam heating 
apparatus. The fourth bowl is made of compressed cotton, and 
the fifth of east irom The pieces are simply passed tliraugh for 
“ .swissing,” i.e. for the production of an ordina^ plain finish. 
The same calender may also be used for " chasing,” in which 
two pieces are passed through, face to face, in order to produce 
an imitation linen finish. Moire or “watered” effects are 
produced in a similar way, but these effects are frequently 
imitated in the embossing calender. 

Tire friction calender, the object of which is to produce a high 
gloss on the fabric, differs from the ordinary calender inasmuch 
as one of the howls is caused to revolve at a greater speed than 
the others. In an ordinary three-bowl friction calender the 
bottom bowl is made of cast iron, the middle one of compressed 
cotton or paper, and the top one (tiie friction bowl) of highly 
polished cliilled iron. The lasl-muned bowl, whiclt lias a greater 
peripheral speed than the others, is hollow' and can be heated 
either by steam or gas. 

The embossing calender is u.sually constructed of two bowls, 
one of which is of steel- and the other of compressed cotton or 
paper. The steel roller, which is hollow and can be heated 
either by steam or gas, is engraved with the pattern which it is 
de.sired to impart to the piece. If the pattern is deep, as is the 
case in the production of book cloths, it is necessary to run. the 
machine empty under pressure until the pattern of the steel 
bowl has impressed itself into the cotton or paper bowls, but if 
the effect desired only consists of very fine tines, this is not 
necessary ; for instance, in the production of the Schreiner 
finish, which is intended to give the pieces (especially after 
mercerizing) the appearance of sflk, the steal roller is engraved 
with fine diagonal lines which are so close together (about 350 
to the in.) as to be undistinguishable by the naked eye. 

Beetling is a process by which a peculiar linen-like appearance 
and a leathery feel or hwdle are imparted to cotton fabrics,, the 
process being also employed for improving the appearance of 
linen goods. For the best dass of beetle finish, the pieces are 
first impregnated with sago starch and the other necessary 
ingredients (softening, iv.i.) and are dried on cylinders. They 
are then damped on a water mangle, and beamed on to the 
heavy iron bowl of the beetling machine. 

A beetling machine of the kind, -with four setB of " fullers,” is 
shown in fig. The fullers are made ot beech wood, are about S ft. 
long, jj in. deep and 4 in. wide, and are kept in tlicir vertical position 
by tivo pairs of guide rails. Each fuller is provided witli a tappet 
or wooden peg driven in at one side, which engage.s -with the teeth 
or " wipers ” of the revolvinff shaft in the front of the machine. 
The effect of this mechanism, ie to lift the faller a distance of about 
13 in.and then, let it dcop on to toe doth wound on the beam. This 


.lifting and dropping of the fallers on to the beam takes place in 
flTT^htOical and ra^d succesaior. To ensure- even treatment the 
Deem turns -slowly round and also has a to-aod^^to movement- im- 
partod- to it. ■ The treatment may l^t, according to toe fisisb wWeh 
jt is desired to obtain, from one toisfitt-y hours. 



Beetling wa.s originally used for linen gond.s, hut to-day is 
almost entirely applied to cotton for the production of so-called 
linenettes. 

Rol-l>ressing is used to a limited extent in order to obtain a 
soft finish on cotton goods, but as this operation is more used for 
wool, it will be described below. 

Raising .—This operation, which was formerly only used for 
woollen goods (teasing), has come largely into use for cotton 
pieces, partly in consequence of the introduction of the direct 
cotton colours by which the cotton is dyed evenly throughout 
(sec D’S’KENg), and partly in consequence of new and improved 
machinery having been devised for the purpose. Starting with 
a plain bleached, dyed or printed fabric, the process consists 
in principle in raising or drawing out the ends of individual 
fibres from the body of the cloth, su as to produce a nap or soft 
woolly surface on the face. 

This is effected by passing the fabric slowly round a large drum P, 
which is surrounded, a.s shown in the diagram (fig. 4), by a number of 



small cylinder.s or rollers, r, covered with steel wire brushes or 
" carding,''.such .-is is u.sed in carding engines (see Cotton-Siunninc 
Machinery). 

The rollers r, which are all driven by one and the same belt 
(not shown in the figure), revolve at a high rate of speed, and can be 
made to do so eitlier in the same direction as tlial followed by the 
piece as it travek through the macliine or in the opposite one. In 
addition to their revolving round their own axes, the raising rollers 
may be either kept stationary or may be moved round the dram D in 
either direction. 

In the more modern machines there are two-sets of raising rollers, 
of which each alternate one is caused to revolve in the direction 
followed by the piece, while the other is made to revolve in the 
opposite direction. By passing through an arrangement of this 
kind several times, or through several such machines in succession, 
the ends of the fibres are gratoially drawn out to the desired: eieteat. 
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After raising, the pieces are sheared (for better class work) 
in order to produce greater regularity in the length of the nap. 
TTie raised style of finishing is used chiefly for the production of 
uniformly white or coloured flannelettes, but is also used for 
such as are dyed in the yarn, and to a limited extent for printed 
fabrics. 

Woollen and Worsted Pieces .—^Although both of these classes 
of material are made from wool, their treatment in finishing 
differs so materially that it is necessary to deal with them 
separately. Unions or fabrics consisting of a cotton warp with 
a worsted weft are in general treated like worsteds. 

In the finishing of woollen pieces the most important operation 
is that of milling, which consists in subjecting the pieces to 
mechanical friction, usually in an alkaline medium (spap or 
soap and soda^ but sometimes in an acid (sulphuric acid) medium, 
in order to bring about felting and consequent “ fulling ” of the 
fabric. This felting of the wool k due to the peculiar structure 
of the fibre, the scales of which all protrude in one direction, so 
that the individual fibres can slip past each other in one direction 
more readily than in the opposite one dnd thus become more and 
more interlocked as the milling proceeds. If the pieces contain 
hurts these are usually removed by a process known as “ carbon¬ 
izing," which generally, but not necessarily, precedes the milling. 
Their removal depends upon the fact that the burrs, which 
consist in the main of cellulose, are disintegrated at elevated 
temperatures by dilute mineral acids. The pieces are run 
through sulphuric acid of from 4° to 0° Tw., squeezed or hydro- 
extracted, and dried over cylinders and then in stoves. The 
acid is thus concentrated and attacks the burrs, which fall to 
dust, while leaving the wool intact. For the removal of the acid 
the fabric is first washed in water and then in weak soda. Carbon¬ 
izing is also sometimes used for worsteds. 

Milling was formerly all done in milling or fulling stocks (see 
fig. 5), in which the cloth saturated with a strong solution of soap 



(with or without other additions such as stale urine, potash, 
fuller's earth, &c.) is subjected to the action of heavy wooden 
hammers, which are raised by the cams attached to the wheel 
(E) on the revolving shaft, and fall with their own weight on t'o 
the bundles of cloth. The shape of the hammer-head causes the 
cloth to turn slowly in the cavity in which the milling takes place. 
Occasionally, the cloth is taken out, straightened, washed if 
necessary, and then returned to the stocks to undergo further 
treatment, the process lieing continued until the material is 
uniformly shrunk or milled to the desired degree. 

In the. more modern forms of milling machines the principle 
adqpte^ is to draw the pieces in rope form, saturated with soap 
.solution and sewn together end to end so us to form an endless 
band, between two or more rollers, on leaving which they are 
forced down a closed trough ending in an aperture the size of 
^hich can be varied, but which in any case is sufficiently small 
cause a certain amount of force to be necessary to push the 
pieces through. A machine of this kind is shown in fig. 6. It is 
evident that for coloured goods which have to be milled only 


such colouring matters must be chosen lor dyeing that ore 
absolutely fast to soap. 

After the pieces have been milled down to the desired degree, 
they present an uneven and undesirable appearance on the 
surface, the ends 
of many of the 
fibres which pre¬ 
viously projected 
having been 

turned and thus 
become embedded 
in the body of the 
cloth. In order to 
bring these hairs 
to the surface 
again, the fabric is 
subjected to teas¬ 
ing or raising, an 
operation iden¬ 

tical in principle 
with one which From Gan^windt, T*ekne>Jogit/ier 
has_ already been Fio. O.-RoUer Milling Machine, 

noticed under the finishing of cotton. In place of the steel wire 
brushes it is the usual practice to employ teasels for the treat¬ 
ment of woollen goods. 

The teasel (see fig. 7) is the dried head (fruit) of a kind of thistle 
{Dipsacus iultorum), i\\o horny sharp .spikes of which turn downward.s 
at their extremity, and, while pas-so-ssing tlie necessary sharpne.ss 
and strength tor raising the fibre.s, are not suflicienlly rigid to catusn 
any material daniag<' to tlio cloth. For raising, the teasels are fixed 
in rows on a large revolving drum, and tlie piece to he treated is 
drawn lengthways underneath the drum, being guided by rollers 
or rods so as to just touch the teasels as they .sweep past. In the 
raising of woollen goods it is nuce.ssary that the pieces sliould be 
damp or moist while undergoing this treatment. 

After teasing, the pieces are stretched and dried. At this 
stage they still have an irregular appearance, for although the 
raising has brought all the loose ends of the fibres to the surface, 
these vary considerably in length and thus give rise to an uneven 
nap. 

By the next operation of shearing or erofiliing, the long hairs 
are cut off and a uniform surface is thus obtained. Shearing 
was in former times done by 
hand, by means of shears, 
but is to-day universally 
effected by means of a cut¬ 
ting device which works on 
the same principle as an 
ordinary lawn - mower, in 
which a numljer of spiral 
blades set on the surface of 
a rapidly revolving roller 
pass continuously over a 
straight fixed blade under¬ 
neath, the roller being set 
so that the spiral blades 
just touch the fixed blade. 

Before the piece comes to 
the shearing device the nap 
is raised liy means of a 
rotary brush. .Shearing may 
be effected cither trans¬ 
versely, in which case the 
fixed blade is panJlel to 
the warp, or longitudinally 
with the fixed blade parallel 
to the weft. In the first case, 
the piece being stretched on 
a table, over which the cutter, carried on rails, travels from selv¬ 
edge to selvedge. The length of the piece that can be shorn in 
one operation will naturally depend upon the length of the blade, 
but fn any case the process is necessarily intermittent, many 
operations being required before the whole piece is shorn. In 
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the longitudinal shearing machines the process is continuous, 
the pieces passing from the beam in the stretched condition 
over the rotary brush, under the fixed blade, and then being 
again brushed before being beamed on the other side of the 
machine. Shearing once is generally insufficient, and for this 
reason many of the modern machines are constructed with 
duplicate arrangements so as to effect the shearing twice in the 
same operation. In the finishing of certain woollen goods the 
pieces, after having been milled, raised and sheared, go through 
these operations again in the same sequence. 

After these operations the goods are pressed either in the 
hydraulic press or in the continuous press, and according to the 
character of the material and the finish desired may or may 
not bo steamed under pressure, all of which operations are 
described below. 

New cloth, as it comes into the hands of the tailor, frequently 
shows an undesirable gloss or sheen, which is removed before 
making up by a process known as shrinking, in which the material 
is simply damped or steamed. 

Worsteds and Unions .—^The pieces are first singed by gas or 
hot plate (see Bleaching), and are then usually subjected to a 
process known as “ crabbing,” the object of which is to “ set ” 
the wool fibres. If this operation is omitted, especially in the 
case of unions, the fabric will “ cockle,” or assume an uneven 
surface on being wetted. In crabbing the pieces are drawn 
at full breadth and under as much tension as they will stand 
through boiling water, and are wound or beamed on to a roller 
under the pressure of a superposed heavy iron roller, the operation 
being conducted two or three times us required. From the 
crabbing machine the pieces are wound on to a perforated 
shell or steel cylinder which is closed at one end. The open 
end is then attached to a steam pipe, and steam, at a pressure 
of 30 to 45 lb, is allowed to enter until it makes its way through 
all the layers of cloth to the outside, when the steam is turned 
off and the whole allowed to cool. Since those layers of the cloth 
which arc nearest the shell are acted upon for a longer period 
than those at the outside, it is necessary to re-wind and repeat 
the operation, the outside portions coming this time nearest to 
the shell. The principle of the process depends upon the fact 
that at elevated temperatures moist wool becomes plastic, and 
then easily assumes the shape imparted to it by the great tension 
under which the pieces are wound. On cooling the shape is 
retained, and since the temperature at which the pieces were 
steamed under tension exceeds any to which they are submitted 
in the subsequent processes, the “ setting ” of the fibres is 
permanent. After crabbing, the pieces are washed or “ scoured ” 
in soap either on the winch or at full width. In some cases the 
crabbing precedes the scouring. The goods arc then dyed and 
finished. 

The nature of the finishing process will vary considerably 
according to the special character of the goods under treatment. 
Thus, for certain classes of goods cold pressing is sufficient, 
while in other cases the pieces are steamed under pressure in a 
manner analogous to the treatment after crabbing (“ decatiz- 
ing ”). The treatment in most common use for worsteds and 
unions is hot pressing, which may be effected either in the 
hydraulic press or in the continuous press, but in most cases in 
the former. 

In pressing in the hydraulic press the pieces are folded down 
by hand on a table, a piece of paress paper (thin hand-made 
cardboard with a glossed and extremely hard surface) being 
inserted between each lap. After a certain number of laps, a 
steel or iron press plate is inserted, and the folding proceeds 
in this way until the pile is sufficiently high, when it is placed 
in the press. The press being filled, the hydraulic ram is set 
in motion until the reading on the gauge shows that the desired 
amount of pressure has been obtained. The heating of the press 
plates was formerly done in ovens, previous to their insertion 
in the piece, but although this practice is still in vogue in rare 
instances, the heating is now effected either by means of steam 
which is caused to circulate through the htJlow steel plates, 
or in the more modem forms of presses by means of an electric 


current. After the pieces have thus been subjected to the 
combined effects of heat and pressure for the desired length of 
time, they are allowed to cool in the press. It is evident that 
portions of the pieces, viz. the folds, thus escape the finishing 
process, and for this reason it is necessary to repeat the process, 
the folds now being made to lie in the middle of the press 
papers. 

The continuous press, which is used for certain classes of worsteds, 
but mure especially for woollen goods, consists in principle of a 
polished steam-heated steel cylinder against which either one or two 
steam-heated chilled iron cheeks are set bjr means of levers and adjust¬ 
ing screws. The pieces to bo pressed are drawn dowly between the 



From Ganswimit, Ttchnotojeic ^er .^ffrrhtr. 

Fig. 8 .—Continuous Press, 


cheeks and the bowl. A machine of tlio kind is shown in section in 
fig. 8. In working, the cheeks C, C, arc pressed against the howl B. 
The course followed by the cloth to he finished is shown hy the 
dotted line, the finished material being mechanically folded down 
on the left-hand side of the machine. The pieces thus acquire a 
certain amount of finish which is, however, not comparable with 
that produced in the hydraulic press, 

iV/e Fabrics, such os velvets, velveteens, corduroys, plushes, 
sealskins, &c., require a special treatment in finishing, and great 
care must be taken in all operations to prevent the pile being 
crushed or otherwise damaged. Velveteens and corduroys are 
singed before boiling or bleaching. Velveteens dyed in black 
or in dark shades are brushed with an oil colour {e.g. Prussian 
blue for blacks), and dried over-night in a hot stove in order to 
give them a characteristic bloom. Regularity in the pile and 
gloss are obtained by shearing and brushing. Corduroys are 
stiffened at the back by tho application of “ bone-size ” (practi¬ 
cally an impure form of glue) in a machine similar to that used 
for back-starching. The face of the fabric is waxed with beeswax 
by passing the piece under a revolving drum, on the surface 
of which bars of this material are fixed parallel to the axis. 
The bars just touch the surface of the fabric as it passes through 
the machine. The gloss is then obtained by brushing with 
circular brushes which run partly in the direction of the piece 
and partly diagonally. In the finishing of velvets, shearing 
and brushing are the most important operations. The same 
applies to sealskins and otlier long pile fabrics, but with these 
an additional operation, viz. that of “ batting,” is employed 
after dyeing and before shearing and brushing, which consists 
in beating the back of the stretched fabric with sticks in order 
to shake out the pile and cause it to stand erect. 

For the finishing of silk pieces the operations and machinery 
employed are similar in character to some of those used for 
cotton and worsteds. Most high-class silks require no further 
treatment other than simple damping and pressing after they 
leave the loom. Inferior qualities are frequently fiUed or back¬ 
filled with glue, sugar, gum tr^acanth, dextrin, &c.; after which 
they are dried, damped and given a light calender finish. Moird 
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or wsktered effitrts are produced by running 'two pieces face to 
face through a calender or ly means of an‘embossing calender. 
In the latter case the pattern repeats itself. For the production 
of silk crape the dyed (generally black) piece is impregnated 
with a solution of shellac in methylated spirit and dried. It 
is then “ goffered," an operation which is practically iderftical 
with embossing (see above), and may cither be done on an 
embossing calender or by means of heated brass plates ‘in which 
the design is engraved to the desired depth and pattern. 

The measuring, wrapping, doubling, folding, &c,., of piece goods 
previous to making up ace done in the -work^ by specially con¬ 
structed machinery. 

Finishing of Yarn .—^The finishing of yarn is not nearly so 
important as the finishing of textiles in the piece, and it will 
suffice to draw- attention to the main operations. Cotton yarns 
are frequently " gassed," i-f. drawn trough a gas flame, in 
order to bum or singe off the projecting fibres and thus to produce 
a clean thread which is required for the manufacture of certain 
classes of fabrics. The most important finishing process for 
cotton yarn is “ mercerizing ” (?.».), by means of which a per¬ 
manent silk-like gloss is obtained The “ polishing ” of cotton 
yarn, by means of which a highly glazed product, similar in 
appearance to horsehair, is obtained, is effected by impregnating 
the yam with a paste consisting essentially of starch, beeswax 
or paraffin wax and soap, and then subjecting the damp material 
to the action of revolving brushes until dry. Woollen yam is 
not subjected to any treatment, but worsted yams (especially 
twofold) have to be “ set ” befee scouring and dyeing in order 
to prevent curling. This is effected by stretching the yarn 
tight on a frame, which is immersed in boiling water and then 
allowing it to cod in this condition. 

A peculiar silk-like ^oss and feel is sometimes imparted to 
yarns made from lustre wool by a treatment with a weak.solution 
of chlorine (bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid) followed 
by a treatment with soap. 

Worsted and mohair yams intended for the manufacture of 
braids are singed by gas, a .process technically known as 
“ Genapping.” 

Silk yarn is subjected ito various mechanical processes before 
weaving. The most important'Of these are stretching, Shaking, 
lustreing and glossing. Stretching and shaking are simple 
operations the nature of which is sufficiently indicated by their 
names, and by these means fhe hanks are stretched to their 
original length and stiaigfhtened out by hand or on a specially 
devised machine. In lustreing, fhe yam is stretched slightly 
beyond its original length between two pdlished revolving 
cylinders (one rf which is steam heated)‘contained in a box err 
(iiest into which Steam is admitted. In passing, the yarn is 
twisted tight, first in one direction and then in the other, on a 
machine, this alternating action being continued until the 
maximaim gloss ‘is obtained. 

The so-called “scrooping” process, Whidh 'gives to'silk a 
peculiar fedl and-causes rt to craeWe or crunch when-compressed 
by the hand, is a very simple operation, and'consists in treating 
fhe yam'after dyeing in a bath ctf dilute acid'(acetic, tartti'it m 
sulphuric) and then drying without washing. Heavfly weighted 
bUtOk silks'are passed aftw dyeing through an'emulsion of'olive 
oB in;soap and dried without •washing, m'order to'give ad^ional' 
lustre to the nwrteriol or rather to restore some of the histte 
which has been lost in weighting. '(E. K.) 

miSTtRE, or Ptnistemck, the most"westem deportmentiof 
Ranee, formed from part of the old provrnee of iBrittany. Pop. 
h'goS) Area, 271^ sq. m. It is bounded W. and‘S. ty 

thte'Atlantic Ocean, E. by the departments Of G6tcs-du-Nord 
and Morbihan, and 'N. by fhe -English Channel. Two converging 
dhahts-of-'hills run from the west towards the eaSt'Of'the'depart¬ 
ment'OHd divide it into three zones'conveying the waters in three 
different''directions. North of fhe Arrie, or more northern of 
the two -chains, the waters of die Douron, Penzd and Fliche 
flbw northward to fhe sea. nie Elom, however, after a Short 
northerly coufsej 'turns westward and'empties into the Brest 
roads. South t^’the Mbntaones Noires. the -Oder. Aven. TsdIr 


and EU^ flow southward; while the waters of the Auliie,ficrwing 
through a region end^d 'by the two chains with a westward 
deolinatiem, msohotge into the Brest roads. The rivers are all 
small, and none of the hills 'attain a height' of igoe ft The 
coast is‘generally steep and roolwand at some paints ■dangerous, 
notably off Cape Rar and the lie /de'Sein ; it is indented with 
numerous bays and inlets, the chief <of which—die roadstead 
of Brest and the Bays Of Douamenez and Andierne—4ne on the 
west. The 'prine^ial Iharbours ‘are those of Brest, 'Concarneau, 
Morlaix, l.anderneau, Qoimper and Douamenez. Ofi die coast 
lie n ‘number of islands and-rocks, the principal of Which ore 
Uehant(9.o.) 'N.W.-of Cape St Mothieu, and Betz off Roscoff. 
The climate‘is temperate and equable, but humid ; the prevailing 
winds are the W^, S.W. and N.W. Though more -than a third 
of the department is covered by heath, waste land and forest, 
it produces oats, wheat, buckwheat,‘rye and -basley in quantities 
more tlian sufficient fur -its population. In the extreme north 
fhe neighbourhood of Roscoff, and farther south the borders 
of the Brest roadstead, are extremely fertile and yield large 
quantities of asparages, artichokes and onions, besides melons 
and'Other fruits. Thccider apple is-abundant and furnishes the 
chief drink- of the -irihabitants. Hemp and -flax -are also grown. 
The farm and-dairy produce is plentfful, and‘great attention is 
pwd'to the breedmg and feeding Of-cattle and iborses. The pro¬ 
duction of honey and wax is considerable. The fisheries of the 
coast, particularly the pilchard fishery, employ -a .great many 
hands and render this department an excellent nursery oif seamen 
for the FVench navy, ‘Coal, though found in Finist^re, is not 
mined; there are-quarries of granite, slate, potter’s clay, &c. 
The lead mines of Roullaouen and iiuelgoat, which for several 
centuries yielded a consideraWe quantity of silver, are no longer 
worked. The Reparation of sardines is-carried on on a large 
scale at several of the coast-towns. The manufactures include 
linens,'Woollens, sail-cloth, ropes, agricultural Implements, paper, 
leather, eaxthenware, soda, soap, candles, and fertilizers and 
chemicals derived from-seaweed. Brest has importaitt -foundries 
and engineering works; and shipbuilding is carried on there 
and at other'seaports. Brest and Morlaix are the most important 
commercial ports. Trade is in fish, vegetables and fruit. 
Coal is the chief import. The d^rtmeiit ‘is served by the 
Ohlians and Western railwi^s. The canal from Nantes to Brest 
has 51 m. of its length in the department. The Aulne is 
navigable for 17 m., and many of the smaller rivers for short 
distances. 

Finistire is divided into the arrondiseements-of Quimperl6, 
Brest, Chfi-teanlin, Morlaix and'Quimpor (43 cantons, 294 com- 
mfunes), the town of-Quimper being the oapit^iof the depaj^eat 
and the seat of a bishopric. The department belongs to the 
region of the XL army corps and to the archiepiscopal province 
and-acadtmie (educational divisioD) of Rennes, where its‘court 
of‘appeal -is ako -situated. 

The 'more important places are 'Quimper, Brest, Moilabc, 
Quimperlf, St Pol-dt'-'Ldon, Douamenez, Concarneau, Rioscofi, 
Penmarc’h and Pont-l’Abb 4 . FinisUre-abounds in menhirs and 
other mcgalithic monoroexits, df which theoe of Benmarc'h, 
Plouateal and Grozoa are no^. The two religious structures 
obaraoteristic of Brittany—calvaries and charnel-houses—are 
frequently met with. 'The calvaries of Plougastel-Daoulas, 
Pleyben, St Th^gonnec, iLampaubDuimiKau, which -date from 
the lyth-centory, and'that of iGuimitiac (rdth-century), and the 
charneWhouses of-Sizun and St QMgonnec (i6th century)-and 
Of Guhniliaa (cyth oentury) may be instanced -os the moat 
remarkable. DaonlkB has the remains of a fine ohiirih and 
dloister in -the Romanesque style. The chapel of St Herbct 
(i8th‘centtry) near'Loquefftet;‘the churchesiof St Jean-du-Doigf 
suid Locronan, which belong 'to the :E5ith and idthi oenturies, 
ffiose of Ploard, Rosertff, Penmsorc'h and Rleybon of the *6th 
century, that of Le F'clgt>et.(t4th and ahith 'centuries), ,and the 
huge -ciifttBau of Korjean'(*6th.centoryi)!are of latchitectural in¬ 
terest., Religious'feStFvals, and processions pnodozu," 

are held in <maiiy places,‘notably latDocronan, .St Joasi-cki-Dnigt, 

TiT*frKAtr an/4 fTta 
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PINLAND (Finnish, Suomi or Suotnenmati), a grand-duchy 
governed subject to its own ccmStitution by the emperor of 
Russia as grand-duke of Hinknd, It is situated between the 
gulfs of liothnia and Finland, and includes, moreover, a large 
territory in Lapland. It touches at its south-eastern extremity 
the government of .St Petersburg, includes the northern half 
of L^e Ladr)ga, and is separated from the Russian governments 
of Arkhangelsk and Olonets by a sinuous line which follows, 
roughly speaking, the water-parting between the rivers flowing 
into tlic Baltic Sea and the White Sea, In the north of the Gulf 
of Botlmia it is separated from Sweden and Norway by a broken 
line which takes the course of the valley of the TorneA river up 
to its sources, thus falling only 4 i m. Short of reaching the head 
of the Norwegian Lyngen-fjord; then it runs south-east and 
north-east down the Tana and Pasis-joki, but does not reach 
the Arctic Ocean, and 13 m. from the Varanger-fjord it turns 
southwards. Finland includes in the south-west the Aland 
archipelago—its frontier approaching within 8 m. from the 
Swedish coast—as well as the islands of the Gulf of Finland, 
Hogland, TytSrs, &c. Its utmo.st limits are ; 59° 48'—‘70° 6' N., 
and iq“ 50' E. The area of Finland, in square miles, 

is as follows (Altos dv Finlande, r8gg):— 


for Intomal navigation, While the connecting streams supply an 
enormous amount of motivBipower. The chief lakes arc: Lake 
Ladoga, of which the northern half belongs to Finland ; Saima 
(three and a half times larger than Lake Leman), whose outlet, the 
Vuoksen, flows into ^ke Ladoga, forming the mighty Imatra rapids, 
while the lake itself is connected by means of a .sluiced canail witij the 
Gulf of Finland ; the basins of Fynii-selkS, Ori-vcsi and ’PielUs-jSrvj; 
Pajane, surrounded by hundreds of smaller Jakes, and the waters of 
which are discharged into the lower gulf through the Kymmcne river; 
NSsi-jarvi and Pyhii-jarvi, whose outflow is the Kumo-clf flowing 
into the GuH of Bothnia; Uloa-trask, discharged by the Ulei into 
the same gulf; and Enare, belonging to the ba-sin of the Arctic 
Ocean. Two large rivers, Kcmi and Tomel, enter the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, while the XJlei is now navigable throughout, owing 
to improvements in its channel. 

Geology. —^Cambrian, Silurian, Uevonian and Carboniferous 
deposits arc found on the coasts of the Gulf of Finland and Lake 
Ladoga, and also along the coa.st.s of the Arctic Ocean (probably 
Devonian), and in the K)olen. Eruptive rocks of Palaeozoic age 
are met with in the Kola peninsula jnepheline-syenites) and at 
Kuusamo (syenite). Thu remainder of Finland is built up of the 
oldest known crystalline rocks belonging to tlie Archaeozoic or 
Algonkian period. The most ancient of these socrii to be the granites 
of East Finland. The denudation'and'destruction of the granites 
gave rise to the Ladoga schists and variou.s deposits of the same 
period, wliich were subsequently strongly foljlecl. Then the countri- 
came once more under the .sea, and the "debris of the previous 
formations, mixed ivitli' fragments from the vol¬ 


canoes then situated in We.st L'inland, formed tlid 
so-called Bothnian series'. New masses of granites 
protruded irext from underneath, and tlie ^thnian 
deposits underwent ioldingB in tlicir tom, while 
denudation was again at work on a .grand Boaie. A 
new'.series of JaiuHafi deposits was formed and a -new 
Bystera of foldings followed ; tnit these were the last 
in thi.s part of the globe. The Jotnian series, which 
were loiined next, remain still undisturbed. It is to 
this „seriBS that the well-known Kapakivi gianite of 
Aland, Nystad and Viborg belongs. No marine 
deposits younger than those just mentioned — all 
belonging to a pto-Cambrian epoch—arc iound in 
the central portion of Finland ; and the igreater 
part of the country has probably been dry land since 
Orography .—A line drawn from the head of the Gulf of Bothnia j Palaeozoic limos. The wliole of Finland is covered with Glacial and 
to the eastern coast of Lake r,adoga divides Finland into two di.stinct ' postiGlncial depositg. The former of tltese, xepresentiag theitottom- 
parts, the lake region and‘the nearly uninhabited hilly tracts lielong- ‘ moiaane of the ice'Sheot, are covered with Glacial and post'GlacU 
mg to the Kjolcn mountains, to the plateau of the Kola peninsula, | clays (partly at lacustrine and .partly of marine origm) only in 
and to the slopes of the plateau which separates Finland proper j the pcriphenaj ooastirogion—or in separate areas in the interior 
from the ^^Tlite Sea. At the head-waters of the Tomeii, Finland 1 dejiressions. Some Fimiish geologists—Sedeiholm for one—con- 
penetrates as a narrow strip into the heart of the highlands of KjSlen ! sider it probable that during the Glacial period an Arctic sea l^oldia 
(the Keel), where the Halaefjall (Lappisli,Haldftjokko) reacheH4Ji5 ; .sea) covered all southern Finland and also Scania (Skiiiie) in Sweden, 
ft. above the sea, and is surrounded by other ffdlls, or flat-topped thus connecting the Atlantic Ocean with tlie Baltic ana the White 
.summits, of from 3300 to 3730 ft. of altitude. Extensive plateaus ; Sua by a broad channel; but no fossils from that sea have been 
(1300-1730 It.), into which Lake Enare, or Lnari, and‘the valleys of , found anywhere in Finland. Conclusive proofs, liowevar, of a later 
its tributaries are det-ply sunk, and which take the character of a | submergence under a post-Glacial Littorina sea (contahiing shells 
mountain region in the Saariselka (highest summit, a,r6o ft.), occuyiy now living in the Baltic) are found up to 130 ft. along the Gulf of 
the rcm.-ijiider of Lapland. Along the eastern border the dreary ; Finland, and up to afx>, or perhaps 330 ft., in .Osterbotten. Traces 
plate,HIS of Olonets reach on Finnish territory altitudes of from 700 ' of n large inner po.st-GUeial lake, .similar to Lake Agassiz of North 
to 1000 ft. Quite different is the character of the pentagonal space America, have been discovered. The country is still continaing 
comprised between the Guhs of Bathnia and Finland, Lake Ladoga, I to rise, but at on unequal rate ; of noarly 3‘3 it. in a century in the 
and the above-mentioned line traced through the lakes Ulea and Gulf of Bothnia (Kvarken), from i -4 to 2 ft. in the south, andmeaily 
Pielli-s. The meridional ridges which formerly used to be traced here aero on the Baltic pa-ovinces. 

along the main water-partings do not exi.st in reality, and the country Climats .'—Owing to the prevalence of moist west and south-west 

appears on the hypsometrical map in the Allas it Finlande a.s a winds the climate of Finland is less severe than it is farther.east in 

f ilateau of 330 ft, of average altitude, covered with coimtleBs lakes, comsepoitding Iatitud.es. The.country lies thus between the annual 
ying at nltitudes’Of frcrni 230 to 30o'ft, The three main lake-banins isotherms of 41° and 28“ Fahr., which run in a W.N.W.-ElS<E. 
of Niisi-iaxvi, Pajdne and Saima arc separated by low and fiat hills direction. In January the average monthly tempecatuie varies/from 
only ; but one sees distinctly appearing on the map a line of'flat 9° Fahr. ahent .Lake Bitmre to 30“ aiong the south coast; while« July 
elevations runiring south-west to north-'easrt along the jvotth-wost the -difierenoe 'between the monthly averages is only eight deggecH, 
border of the lake regions'trom Laiuhanvuofi to Kajatoa, and reaching being 33° in the north und di ‘‘lin the soutli-east. Everywhere, and 
from >6,30 to fie3 ft, of aHitude. A' rsghiar gentle slope leads from ogpcoial^ in tlie interior, the winter lasts very long, and early frosts 
tliese hills to the Golf'Oi Bothnia .(Osterbotten), forming vast prairie (J'Une aa-ig in .1892)'often destroy the ciqps. amouBt of min 

tracts in its lower parts. and snow is .from zsi im. along the south coaat to r3-8 in. in the 

,A notaMe feature of Finland are the Asar or narrow ridges of interior of sDuthetn Finland, 
moramic de]iOBits, more or leas ireassovted on their surfaces. Some Flora, Forests, Fasma. —The flora of Finland has .been most 
of tliem arc relic.s of the lonflltufliaal moraines of the .ice>sheet, .and minutely explored, especially in the south, and the Fimush botanists 
they run north-west to south-east, parallel to the striation oi the were enabled to divide the country into twenty-eight difierent 
rocks and to the countless parallel "ttou^s excavated by the ice in provinces, giving the numbers lof phanerogam epcoie8ior>eaohprDv- 
the hard roeks in the'same direction : while the Lojo to, wliidh'runs mce. Th^ numbers vary from 318 10.400 species in LajD^d, 
from HangSudd to Ve.si-jUtrdi, and is continacd farther east under from 508101651 in Karelin; and nttain 73c species for.Finland proper; 
the name of SaipauseUiiq.paiaUel to'the shoce of the Culfiof .Finland, while the 'total for aU Finland .attains 1132 species. Aipino .pdbnts 
are remainders oi the Irontal moraines, formed at a period when tlie are not met with in Finland 'proper, but are represented by lirom 32 
ice-shect remained for some time statldnaty during its retreat. As to 64 species in the Kola,peninsuk. The chief toeest tiees,of Finland 
a rule these forost-clothed isar 'rise from 30 to 6b and oceaskmftlly are the Scotch fir (Fh»im syivestrss, L.), the.fir.jpfrea eJtotMa, Link.); 
120 ft. above the levdl of the surtounding coimtry, Imgely adding two 'snecies oi birch (B. .verrucosa, Elirh,, and ,B. odorata, .BBehat,), 
to the already great pictimesquanees of the lake .legion ; railways as well as the birch-binh (B.-nand) •, two apedoe oi.Ainus {glutinota 
are traced in preference along them. and .tasana); the <oak'(Q. .psduHcwio/a, Ehah,), which grows smly on 

Lakes and Rivers. —A labjdinth of Idkes, covering ii % of the the south coast; the poplar (Papulm Iremula); and the .Sibwiaci 

aggragnte territory, and uDnoected shoiit and rapid streams larch, introduced .in culture in thti uSth century. Over’6,000,000 
(Jjdrden), covers the surface of South Finland, oficring great facilities trees are cut every year to be floated to thirty large saw-mills, and 
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about 1,000,000 lo bo transformed into paper pulp. The total export 
of timber was valued in 1897 at 82,160,000 marks. It i.s estimated, 
however, tliat the domestic use of wood (especially for fuel) represents 
nearly five times as many cubic feet as the wood used for cxjiort in 
different shapes. The total area under forests is estimated at 
^,050,000 acres, of which 34,662,000 acres belong to the state. 
Tne fauna has been explored in great detail both as regwds the 
vertebrates and tlie invertebrates, and specialists will find the 
necessary bibliographical indications in Travaux gfographtaues en 
FMande, published for the London Geographical Congress ot 1895. 

Pupulatton.—The population of Finlaiio, which was 429,912 in 
f75fi 832,659 in 1800, 1,636,915 in 1850, and 2,520,437 in 1895, 
was 2,712,562 in 1904, of whom 1,370,480 were women and 1,342,082 
men. Of these only 341,602 lived in towns, the remainder in the 
country districts. The distribution of population in various prov¬ 
inces was as follows 


1904. 

Population. 

Density per | 
sq. kilometre, j 

• 

Abo-Bi6meborg . 




447,098 

20-3 

Kuopio , • « 


• 


3 ' 3 , 95 ' 

8-9 

Nyland . , . 

• 

• 


297,813 

29-3 

St Michel . • 

• 

• 

• 

189,360 

11*1 

Tavastehus . . 


• 

• 

301,272 

17-7 

Ulcihorg . • 

• 


• 

280,899 

1*0 

Viborg . . . 

• 

• 


42r,6ro 

14-6 

Vasa 




460,460 

12‘5 

Total 

• 

• 


2,712,562 

8-6 


The number of birth.s in 1904 was 90,253 and the deaths 50,227, 
showing an excess of births over deaths ol 40,026. Emigration was 
estimated at about three thousand every year before 1898, but it 
largely increased then owing to Russian encroachments on Finni.sh 
autonomy. In 1899 the emigrants numbered 12,357; 10,642 in 
1900 ; 12,659 in 11901; and 10,952 in 1904. 

The bulk of the population are Finns {2,352,990 in 1904) and 
Swedes (349,733). Of Russians there wore only 5939, chieffy in the 
provinces of Viborg and Nylnnd. Both Finns and Swedes belong 
to the Lutheran faith, there being only 46,466 members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and 755 Roman Catholics. 

The leading cities of Finland are: Helsingfors, capital ot the 
mand-duchy and of the province (Mn) of Nyland, principal .seaport 
(111,654 inhabitants); Abo, capital of the Aho-Bjomeborg province 
and ancient capital of Finland (42,639); Tammerfors, the leading 
manufacturing town of the grand-duchy (40,261); Viborg, chief 
town of province of same name, important seaport (34,672); Ulea- 
borg, capital of province (17,737); Vasa, or Nikolaistad, capital of 
Vasa Ifin (18,028); Wfimeborg (16,053): Kuopio, capital of pro¬ 
vince (13,519); and Tavastolius, capital of province of the same 
name (5545)- 

Industries .—Agriculture gives occupation to the large maiority 
of the population, but of fate the increase of manufactures has 
been marked. Dairy-farming i.s also on the increase, and the foreign 
exports of butter rose from 1930 cwt. in 1900 to 3130 cwt. in 1905. 
Measures have been taken since 1892 for the improvement of agri¬ 
culture, and the state keeps twenty-six agronomists and in.structors 
for that purjiose. There arc two high schools, one experimental 
station, twenty-two middle schools and forty-eight lower schools of 
agriculture, besides ten horticultural schools. Agricultural societies 
exist In each province. 

Fishing is an important item of income. The value of exports of 
fish. Sc., was £140,000 in 1904, but fish was also importcQ to the 
value of £61,300. The manufacturing industries (wood-products, 
metallurgy, machinery, textiles, paper and leather) are ormodern 
development, but the aggregate production approaches one and a 
half millions sterling in viiluc. 

Some gold is obtained in Lapland on the Ivalajoki, but the output, 
which amounted in 1871 to 56,692 grammes, had fallen in 1904 to 
1951 grammes. There is also a small output of silver, copper and 
iron. The last is obtained partly from mines, but chiefly from the 
lakes. In 1904 22,050 tons of cast iron were obtained. The textile 
industries arc making rapid progress, and their produce, notwith¬ 
standing the high duties, is exported to Russia. The fabrication of 
paper out of wood is also rapidly growing. As to the timber trade, 
there are upwards of 500 saw-mills, employing 21,000 men, and with 
an output valued at over £3,000,000 annually. 

Communications. —The roads, attaining an aggregate leng^ of 
37,500 m., are kimt as a rule in very good order. The first railway 
was opened in 1862, and the next, from Helsingfors to St Petersburg, 
in 1870 (cost only £4520 per mile). Railways of a lighter type 
began to be huilt since 1877, and now Finland has about 2100 m. of 
railway, mostly belonging to the state. The gross income from the 
state railways is 26,607,622, and the net income 4,684,856 marks. 
Finland has an extensive and well-kept system of canals, of which 
the sluiced canal connecting I.ake Saima with the Gulf of Finland 
is the chief one. It permits ships navigating the Baltic to penetrate 
370 m. inland, and is passed every year by from 4980 to 5200 vessels. 
Considerable works have also been made to connect the different 


lakes and lake-basins for inland navigation, a sum of £1,000,000 
having been spent for that purpose. 

The telegraphs chiefly belong to Russia. Telephones have an 
enormous extension both in the towns and between the different 
towns of southern Finland ; the cost of the yearly subscription 
varies from 40 to 60 marks,' and is only 10 marks in the smaller towns. 

Commerce .—The foreign trade of Finland increases steadily, and 
reached in 1904 the ioUowing values :— 



From or to 
Russia. 

From or to 
other Countries. 

Totals. 

Imports , 
Exports 

^4,036,000 

2,332,000 

;^6,488,000 
6,292,000 

^10,524,000 

8,624,000 


The chief trade of Finland is with Ru.ssia, and next with Groat 
Britain, Germany, Denmark, France and Sweden. The main im • 
ports are: ccreaLs and flour (to an annual value exceeding £3,000,000), 
metals, machinery, textile materials and textile products. Tlio 
chief articles ot export are ; timber and wood articles (< 5,250,000), 
paper and paper pulp, some tissues, metallic goods, Icatlier, &c. 
The chief ports are Helsingfors, Abo, Viborg, Hango and Vasa. 

Etiucaiiim. —Great strides have been made since 1866, when a 
new education law was passed. Rudimentary teaching in reading, 
oeca.sionally writing, and the first principles of Lutheran faith are 
given in the maternal liou.se, or in '^maternal .schools,” or by ambu- 
lalory schools under the control of the clergy, who make the necessarj’ 
examination in tlie houses of ev'ery parish. All ediicafion above 
that level is in the hands of the educational department and school 
hoards elected in each parish, each rural parish being liouml (since 
1898) lo be divided into a proper number of school districts ami to 
have a school in each of them, the state contrihiiting to tliese ex¬ 
penses 8od marks a j'ear for each male and 600 marks for each 
female teacher, or 25 % of tlie total cost in urban communes. 
Secondary education, formerly instituted on two separate lines, 
classical and .scientific, has been reformed so as to givu more prom 
inence to scienUfic education, even in ttic classical (linguistic) lyceums 
or gymna.sia. For highor„ education there -is the university of 
Helsingfors (formerly tlie Abo Academy), wliic)i in 190O liad 1921 
students (32S women) and 141 jirofossors and .doeonts. Besides the 
Helsmglors polyti'clmic tliere are a number of higher and lower 
technical, commercial and navigation schools- Finland has .sei'cval 
.scientific sncielies enjoying a world-wide reputation, as ttie Finnisli 
Scientific Society, the ijociely for the Flora and Fauna of Finland, 
several medical societies, two .societies of literature, the Finno- 
Ugrian Society, the Historical and Archaeological Societies, one 
juridical, one teclinic,al and two geographical societies. All of these, 
as also the Finnish Geological Survey, the Forestry Adniinistrnlion, 
itc., issue pHhlic.alioiis well known to the scientific world. The 
numerous local branches of tlie Friends of the Folk-School and the 
Society lor Popular Education display great activity, the former by 
aiding the smaller communes in establi.shing schools, and the latter 
in publishing popular works, starting tlieir own scliool.s as well as 
free librarie.s (m nearly every commune), and organizing lectures for 
the people. The univer.sity students take a lively part in thus work. 

Government and Admimstratinn. —From the time of its union 
with Russia at the Diet of Borgi in 1809 till the events of 1899 
(see History) Finland was practically a separate state, the 
emperor of Russia as grand-duke governing by means of a nomin¬ 
ated -senate and a diet elected on a very narrow franchise, and 
meeting at distant and irregular intervals. This diet was on the 
old Swedish model, consisting of representatives of the four . 
estates—nobility, clergy, burghers and peasants—sitting and 
voting in separate “ Houses.” The government of the country 
■was practicily carried on by the senate, which communicated 
with St Petersburg through a Finnish secretary attached to the 
Russian government. War and foreign affairs were entirely 
in the hands of Russia, and a Russian governor had his residence 
in Helsingfors. The senate also controlled the administration 
of the law. The constitutional conflict of 1899-1905 brought 
about something like a revolution in Finland. For some years 
the country was subject to a practically arbitrary form of govern¬ 
ment, but the disasters of the Russo-Japanese War and the 
growing anarchy in Russia resulted in 1905 in a complete and 
peaceful victory for the defenders of the Finnish constitution. 
As a Finnish writer puts it: “ just as the calamities which b^' 
befallen Finland came from Russia, so was her deliverance to 
come from Russia.” The status quo ante was restored, the diet 
met in extraordinary session, and proceeded to the entire re¬ 
casting of the Finnish government. Freedom of the pre.ss was 
votedj and the diet next proceeded tb reform its own constitution. 

> The Finnish mark, markka, of 100 psnnt, equals about 9^, 
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Far-reaching changes were voted. • The new diet, instead of 
being composed of four estates sitting separately, consists of a 
single chamber of 200 members elected directly by universal 
suffrage, women being eligible. By the new constitution the 
grand-duchy was to be divided into not less than twelve and not 
more than eighteen constituencies, electing members in propor¬ 
tion to population, A scheme of “ proportional representation,” 
the votes being counted in accordance with the system invented 
by G. M. d'Hondt, a Belgian, was also adopted. The executive 
was to consist of a minister-secretary of state and of the members 
of the senate, who were entitled to attend and address the diet 
and who might be the subject of interpellations. The members 
of the senate were made respionsible to the diet as well as to 
the emperor-grand-duke for their acts. The diet has power to 
consider and decide upon measures proposed by the government. 
After a measure has been approved by the diet it is the duty 
of the senate to report upon it to the sovereign. But the senate 
is not oblige^d to accept the decision of the majority of the diet, 
nor, apparently, is the sovereign bound to accept the advice of 
the senate. The first elections, April 1907, resulted in the 
election to the diet of about 40 % representatives of the Social 
Democratic party, and nineteen vvomim members. The budget 
of Finland in 1905 was £.1,273,970 of ” ordinary ” revenue. 
The “ ordinary ” expenditure was £3,595,300. The public debt 
amounted at the end of 1905 to £5,011,170. 

Hi$Uiry.—\t was probably at the end of the 7th or the Iiegin- 
ning of the 8th century that the Finns took posse.ssion of what 
is now Finland, though it was only when Christianity was in¬ 
troduced, about 1157, that they were brought into contact with 
civilized Europe. J hey jirohabty found the Lapps in posses.sion 
of the cotintry. The early I'inlandcrs do not seem to have had 
any governmental organization, but to have lived in separate 
communities and villages independent of each other. Their 
mythology consisted in the deification of the forces of nature, 
as “ Ukko,” ttie god of the air, “ Tapio,” god of the forests, 

“ Ahti,” the god of winter, S:c. These early Finlanders seem to 
have been both Iirave and troublesome to their neighbours, and 
their repeated attacks on the coast of .Sweden drew the attention 
of the kings of that country. King Erie IX. (.St Eric), accom¬ 
panied by the bistiop of Upsala, Henn,' (an Jilnglishman, it is 
said), and at the head of a considerable army, invaded the 
country in 1157, when the people were conquered and baptized. 
King Eric left Bishop Henry with his priests and sonic soldiers 
behind to confirm the conquest and complete the conversion. 
After a time he was killed, canonized, and as St Henry tiecame' 
the patron saint of Finland. As Sweden had to attend to her 
own affairs, Finland was gradually reverting to independence 
and paganism, when in 1209 another bishop and missionary, 

I homas (also an Englishman), arrived and recommenced the 
work of St Henry. Bishop Tliomas ne.irly succeeded in detaching 
Finland from Sweden, and forming it into a province subject 
inly to the pope. The famous Birger Jarl undertook a crusade 
m Finland in 1249, compelling the Tavastians. one of the sub- 
dii^siqns of the Finlanders proper, to accept Christianity, and 
building a castle at Tavastehus. It was Torkel Knutson who 
conquered and connected the Karelian Finlanders in 1293, 
built the strong castle of Viborg. Almost continuous wars 
betwwn Russia and Sweden were the result of the conquest 
of Finland by the latter. In 7323 it was settled that the river 
^jajoki sliould be the boundary between Russia and the 
Swedish province. After the final conquest of the country by 
the Swedes, they spread among the Finlanders their civilization, 
?ave them laws, accorded them the same civil rights as belonged’ 
to themselves, and introduced agriculture and other beneficial 
tfts. The Reformed religion was introduced into Finland by 
Gustavus Vasa about 1528, and King John III. raised the 
»Mtry to the dignity of a p-and-duchy. It continued to 
suffer, sometimes deplorably, in most of the wars waged by 
»w^en, especially with Russia and Denmark. His predecessor 
order of nobility,—-counts, barons and 
roblw, Gustavus Adolphus in the beginning of the 17th century- 
ataWiShed the diet of Finland, composed of the four orders of 
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the nobility, clergy, burghers and peasants. Gustavus and 
his successor did much for Finland by founding schools and 
gymnasia, buiidii^ churches, encouraging learning and intro¬ 
ducing printing. During the reign of Charles XL (1692-1696) 
the country suffered terribly from famine and pestilence ; m the 
diocese of Abo alone bo,oao persons died in less than nine months. 
Finland has been visited at different periods since by these 
scourges; so late as 1848 whole villages were starved during 
a dreadful fatnine. Peter the Great cast an envious eye on 
r inland and tried to wrest it from .Sweden ; in 1710 he managed 
to obtain possession of the towns of Kexholm and Villmanstrand ; 
and by 1716 all the country was in his power. Meantime the 
sufferings of the people had been great; thousands perished 
m the wars of Charles XII. By the peace of Nystad in 1721 
the province of Viboig, the eastern division of Finland, was 
finally ceded to Russia. But the country had been laid very 
low by war, pestilence and famine, though it recovered itself 
with wonderful rapidity. In 1741 the Swedes made an effort 
to recover the ceded province, but through wretched management 
suffered disaster, and were compelled to capitulate in August 
1742, ceding by the peace of Abo, next year, the towns of Villinun- 
strand and Fredrikshamn. Nothing remarkable seems to lia-.-e 
ocemred till 1788, under Gustavus III., who began to reign 
in 177I) and who confirmed to Finland tho.se “fundamental 
law.s ” which they have succeeded in maintaining again.st kings 
and tsars for over two centuries. The country was divided inlo 
SIX governments, a second superior court of justice was founded 
at Vasa, many new towns were built, commerce flourished, and 
science and art were encouraged. Latin disappeared as the 
academic language, and Swedish was adopted. In 1788 war 
again broke out between Sweden and Russia, and was carried 
on for two years without much glory or gain to either party, 
the main aim of Gustavus being to recover the lost Finnish 
province. In 1808, under Gustavus IV., peace was again 
broken between the two countries, and the war ended by the 
ccssi-jn in 1809 of the whole of Finland and the Aland Island.s to 
Russia. Finland, however, did not enter Russia as a conquered 
province, but, thanks to the bravery of her people after they had 
been abandoned by an incompetent monarch and treacherous 
generals, and nut less to the wisdom and generosity of the 
emperor Alexander I. of Russia, she maintained her free constitu¬ 
tion and fundamental laws, and became a semi-independent 
grand-duchy with the emperor as grand-duke. The estates 
were summoned to a free diet at Borga, and accepted Alexander 
as grand-duke of 1* inland, he on his part solemnly recognizing 
the Finnish constitution and undertaking to preserve the religion, 
laws and lilierties of the country. A senate was created and a 
governor-general named. The province of Vihorg was reunited 
to Finland in i8i i, and Abo remained the capital of the country 
till 1821, when the civil and military authorities were removed 
to Helsingfors, and the university in 1827. The diet, which had 
not met for 56 years, was convoked by Alc.xander II. at Helsingfors 
in 1863. Under Alexander 11 . Finland was on the whole pros¬ 
perous and progressive, and his statue in the great square in 
front of the cathedral and the senate house in Helsingfors 
testifies to the regard in which his memory is cherished by his 
Finnish subjects. Unfortunately his successor soon fell under 
the influence of the reactionary party which had begun to assert 
itself in Russia even before the assassination of Alexander II. 
One of Alexander III.’s first acts was to confirm “ the cunstitu- 
tion which was granted to the grand-duchy of Finland by His 
Majesty the emperor Alexander Pavlovich of most glorious 
memory, and developed with the consent of the estates of Finland 
by our dearly beloved father of blessed memory the emperor 
^exander Nicolaicvich.” But the Slavophil movement, with 
its motto, “ one law, one church, one tongue,” acquired great 
influence in official circles, and its aim was, in defiance of the 
pledges of successive tsars, to subject Fmland to Orthodoxy 
and autocracy. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the seven 
years’ struggle between the Russian bureaucracy and the 
defenders of the Finnish constitution. Politics in Finlapid were 
complicated by the rivalry between the Swedish party, which 
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h(td hWierto been domm«6l in'Firt)etrid,fmd the Finnish " Btttiun- 
iflht” party whiit+i, during the ki,t6r half of the tgth century, 
had been determin^ly aaserting itstW ttrigukttically and poiiti- 
tjifly. 'Vt^th some exceptions, hwVevei, the whole countiy united 
in defence of its constitution ; " Firtnoman ’’ and “ Svecoman,” 
rect^izing that tJieir common libCities were at stake, suspended 
their feud for a season. With the accession of Nicholas II. 
(see Russia) the constitutional eonfSet became acute, and the 
“ February manifesto ” (February J5th, 1899) virtually abro¬ 
gated the legislative power of the Finnish diet. A new mihtary 
kw, practically amalgamating the Finnish with the Russian 
forces, followed in July rpot; Ru.ssian •officials and the Rusiiian 
language were forced on Finland wlierever possible, and in 
April 1903 the Russian govemor. General Bobrikov, was invested 
with practically dictatorial powers. The country was flooded 
with spies, and a special Russian prflice force was created, the 
expenses being charged to the Finnish treasury. The Rus.sian 
system was now in full swing ; domiciliary visits, illegal arrests 
and banishments, and the suppressmn of newspapers, were the 
order of the day. 'i'o all this the people of Finland opposed 
a dogged and determined resistance, which culminated in 
November 1905 in a “national strike.” The strike was univer.sal, 
all classes }oining in the movement, and it spread to all the 
industrial centres and even to the rural districts. The railway, 
steamship, telephone and postal senuces were practically 
suspended. Helsingfors was without tramenrs, cabs, gas a-nd 
electricity ; no shops except provision shops were open ; public 
departments, schools and restaurants were rln.scd. After six 
days the unconstitutional govemtnent---already much shaken 
by events in Russia and Manchuria—capitulated. In an imperial 
manifesto dated the yth of November 1905 the demands of 
Finland were granted, and the sfaltta quo onto 1899 was rr.stored. 

But the reform did not rest here. The old Finnish constitution, 
although precious to those whose only protection it was, was an 
antiquated and not very efficient instrument of gosmrnment. 
Popular feeling had been excited by the political conflict, ad¬ 
vanced tendencies had declared themselves, and when the new 
diet met it proceeded as explained above to remodel the con¬ 
stitution, on the basis of univcriial suffrage, with freedom of 
the press, speech, meeting and association. 

In 1908-10 friction with Russia was again renewed. The 
Imperial government insisted that the decision in all Finnish 
questions affecting tbe Fanpire must rest with them ; and a re¬ 
newed attempt was made to curtail the powers of the Finnish Diet. 

Etknalagi '.—The term Finn has a wider application than 
Finland, being, with its adjective Finnic or Finno-Ugric {q.v.) 
or Ugro-Finnic, the collective name of the westernmost branch 
of the Ural-Altaic family, dispersed throughout Finland, Lapland, 
the Baltic provinces (Esthonia, 1 -ivonia, Curland), parts of 
Russia proper (south of Lake Onega), both banks of middle 
■Volga, Perm, Vologda, West Siberia (between the Ural Mountains 
and the Yenissei) and Hungary. 

Originally nOmads (hunters and fishers), all the Finnfo people 
except the Lapps and Ostyaks have long yielded to the influence 
of civilization, and now everywhere lead settled lives as herdsmen, 
a^iculturists, traders, Stc. Physically tlie Firms (here' to be 
distinguished from the Swedish-speaking population, who 
retain their Scandina\rian qualities) are a 'Strong, hardy race, 
of low stature, with almost round head, low forehead, flab 
features, prominent cheek bones, eyes mostly grey and oblique 
(inclining inwards), short and flat nose, protruding mouth, 
thick lips, neck very full and Strong, so that the occiput seems 
flat and dmost in a straight line with the nape ; 'beard weak 
and sparse, hair no doubt originally blaick, but, owing to mixture 
with other races, now br(^|i*red and even fair; complexion 
alsb somewhat brown. Th^flnij tttiymorally upright, hospitable, 
faithftil Md submissive, keen se'nse' of persona! freedom 
and imig^ndenai, but also 'somewhat stolid, revengeful and 
indolent. Many bf these physical and' moral -characteristics 
they have ii)! common with the so-called " Wongolian ” raee, 
to w;hich:' they are no doubt ethtfftiHy, if not ttlso linguistically, 
rtlkted. " ■ ' ' '.. 


GonsideraNe researches have been ftccompKshed sinoe abocft 
*850 in the ethnology and archaeology of Finland, on a scale 
which has no parallel in aw other country. The study of the 
prehistoric population of Finland—Neolithic (no Palaeolithic 
finds have yet been made)—of the Age of Bronze and the Iron 
Age has b(*n carried on with great zeal. At the same time the 
folklore, Finnish and partly Swedish, has been worked out with 
wonderful completeness (see L’fEaiw dem-^tdairt de la SociM 
de Lineratwre fimoise W la moirvement national finnvis, by Dr 
E. G. Palm^n, Helsingfors, 1882, and K. Krohn’s report to the 
London Folklore Congre-ss of 1891). The work that was begun 
by Porthan, Z. Topelius, and especially E. Lohnrot (1802-1S84), 
for collecting the popular poetry of the Finns, was continued 
by Castrdn (1813-1852), Eumpaeus (1R20-1884), and V. Porkka 
(1854-1889), who extended their researches to the Finns settled 
in other parts of the Ru.ssian empire, imd collected a considerable 
number of variants of the Kulewala awl other popular poetry 
and songs. In order to study the different eastpm kinsfolk 
of the Finns, Sjogren (1792-1855) extended his journeys to 
North Russia, and Castren to West and East Siberia {N-endische 
Reisen utid Forscfimgeii), and collected the materials which 
permitted himself and Schiefner to publish grammatioal works 
relative to the Finnish, Lappish, Zyrian, Tchcreniiss, Ostiak, 
Samoyede, Tungus. Buryat, Karagas, Yenisei-Ostiak and Kotl 
languages. Ahlqvist (182&-18S9), and a phalanx of linguists, 
continued their work among the Vogules, the Mordves and the 
Obi-Ugrians. And finally, the researches of Aspelin (Fnundaitms 
of Finno-Ugrian Archaenlngv, in Finnish, and Adas of Antiquities) 
led the Finnish ethnologists to direct more and more their 
attention to the basin of the Yenisei and the Upper Selenga. 
A scries of expeditions (of A.spelin, Snellman and Ileikel) were 
consequently directed to those regions, especially since the 
discovery by Yadrintseff of the remarkable Orkhon inscriptions 
face TtiRK.s, p. 473), which finally enabled the Danish linguist, 
V. Thomsen, to decipher these inscriptions, and to discover 
that they belonged to the Turkish Iron Age. (See Inscriptions 
de riem'ssei recueillies et puhlihs par la SoeiHe Finl. d'Archiolegit, 
1889, and Inscriptions deVOrkhon, 1892.) 

AvTHORmBs,—Tiie general history of Finland is fully treated by 
■yrjfl Koskinen {1899-1873) ajid M. G. Sdiybergson (1887-1880). 
Both works have been translated into German. 'The constitutional 
condiet gave rise to a host of books and pamphlets in various 
language.s. Mechelin, I)anicl.son and llermanson were the leading 
writers on the Finnish side, and M. Ordinon the Kussian, Most of the 
poiitical documents have been published and tran.slated. A finely 
illustrated book, Fiulatuitn the Nmeteenth Centnyy, by various Fiuuish 
■writers, gives an excellent account of the country: also Reuter’s 
Finlandia, a very complete work witti an exhau.stlve hihliography. 
The con.stitntionsl qnvstion was fuHy discussed in English in Fin¬ 
land and the Tsars, by J. R. Fisher (2nd ctl., 1900). The Atlas de 
Finlaruie, pubhshed in 1899 by the tieographicat Society of Fin¬ 
land, is a remarltably well executed and complete work. The 
Statistical Annual for Finland—Statistisk Arshuk fitr Finland -pnh- 
li.shed annnally by the Centra! Statistical Bureau in Hehslngfors, 
gives the necessary figures. (F. A. K.; J. S. K.; J. R, F.*) 

Finnish Literature. 

The earliest writer in the Finnish vernacular was Michael 
Agricola (1506-1557), who published »Xi A D C Book in 1544, 
and, as bishop of Abo, a number of religious and educational 
works. A version of the New Testament in Finnish was printed 
by Agricola in 1548, and some books of the Old Testament in 
J552. A complete Finnish Bible was publirfied at StocJcholm 
in 1642. The dominion c( the Swedes was vary unfavourable 
to the development of anything like a Finnish literature, the 
poets of Finland preferring to write in Swedish and so secure a 
wider audience. It was not until, in 1835, the national epos of 
Finland, the Kdewala (q.v.), 'was introdnoed to readers by the 
exertions of Elias Lfinnrot (9.#.), that the Finnish language 
used for literary composition; Lonnrot also collected and edified 
the works of ^e peasant-poets P. Kothonen (1775-1840) and 
Pentti L^^inen, with m anthology containing the tmpravis*- 
fians of e^tesAuother rustie bardS.' During the tast quarter of 
the tj)th oenttity thars'was an evep-increaslng Hceetty activity 
ih Flnloind, tuid'i’t thok tiie form lese'and less oK tbs ^utitiotrtiw 
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'SwimSt W<* 9 ei, Bti{ m'rtit afri'd iftofe fflat’iif 
aW(ft%'imi Verrticahtf. At tHe'rtttfefit tiirit, iri' irate 6f ^ 
'Wditrcal trlJtiWefe, bdbki' irt klttiWSt et<^' btatidi bftfesfejtffcK 'ire 
totad W the trafilsMiitfris 'o’f achtpttttio'ils'.' 

'meet with, 'dutin^ We Jjteseilt cesitttr^, i consid^We nuinHtt 
of Tthme^ of poet'? SnS drhinatfSts, rid'dbnbt vdfy riii'n'or, is also 
painters, sculptor^ arid mtisidai COriiposeti. ' At 'tJie Paris 
Ltehiattorial Eithihitidn of 1A78 siveril native Finriish pafetets 
and scufptort exhibited vtdrks which' WdUld do crfedit to any 
country ; and both in the fine ^d applied arts Finland occupied 
a positiort thoroughly creditable. An important contribution 
to a history of Finnish literature is Krohri’s SuoiftenhicKnen 
ritnonistms rufttsinvallan ctikanii (1862). Finland is wonderfully 
rich in periodicals of all kinds, the publications Of the Finnish 
Societies of Literature and of Sciences and other learned bodies 
being specially valuable. A great work in the revival of an 
interest in the Finnish language Was done by the Smrmiais^t 
Kirjallis^uien Sriira (the Finnish Literary Society), which from 
the year 1841 has published a valuable annual, Sitomi. The 
Fihrtish Literary Society has also published a new edition of the 
works Of thO father of Finnish hi.story, Henry (Jabrfel Porthan 
(died 1804). A valuable handbook of Finnish history was pub¬ 
lished at Helsingfors in 1860-1873, by Yrjd Koskihen, and has 
been translated into both S^vediril and German. The author 
was a Swede, Georg Fnrsman, the above form being a Finnish 
translation. Other works on Finnish history and some important 
works in Finnish geography have also appeared. In language 
we have LonnrOt’s great Finnish-Swedish dictionary, published 
by the Finnish Literary Society. Hr Otto Honner’s ComptHratine 
Dictionary af the Finm-lJmc Languages (Helsingfors and 
Leipzig) is in German. In imaginative literature Finland has 
produced .several important writers rtf the vernacular. Alexis 
Stenwall (“ KitVi ”) (1834-1872), the soh of a village tailor, 
Was the best poet of his time ; he wrote popular dmmas and an 
historical romance, The Seven Brothers (1870). Among recent 
playwrights Mrs Minria Canth (1844-1897) has been the most 
.successful. Other dramatists arc E. F. Johnsson (1844-1895), 
P. Gajander (b. 1846), who translated Shakespeare into Finnish, 
and Karl Bergbom (b. 1843). Among lyric poets arc J. H. 
Erkkn (b. 1849), Arwi Jannes (b. 1848) and Yrjd Wcijola 
(b. 1875). The earliest no^-elist of Finland, Pietari PSivarintii 
(b. 1827), was the son of u labourer ; he is the author of a grimly 
realistic story. Bis Life. Many of the popular Finnish authors 
of our day arc peasants. Kauppis Heikki was a wagoner ; Alkio 
Filand'er a farmer ; Heikki Mavildinen a smith ; J uhdna Kokko 
(KyoiW a gamekeeper. The most gifted of the Writers of 
FinSUM, however, is certainly Jiihani Aho (li. 1861), the son of 
a country clergyman. Hi.s earliest Writings Were studies of 
modern life, very realistically treated. Aho then went to 
reside in France, where he made a close study of the methods 
of the leading Frbrich novelists of the newet School. About the 
year 1893 hC began to publish short stories, soriie of Which, sucii 
as Enris, The Fortress df Matthias, The Old Man of Korpela and 
Finland’s Flag, ate delicate Works Of art, while they reveal to a 
very interesting degree the temper and ambitions of the cohtSm- 
porarg Finnish jtopiilatioh. It has been Wrtll said that in tlic 
writings of Juhani Aho rtari bd ftaced dll thd idfosyncriisirts 
which have frtr'm'ed the Ourious Olid pithetirt, hiStbty rtf Finland 
in recent years. A village priest, tuho Eeijoneri (b. 1857), in 
tales of .somewhat artless fortn, has dejjicted the hardships 
which poverty tori often entails Upon the Fmn ih his country 
life. Tolstoy has fovirid art inriitator iii Arwid Jarnefelt (b. 1861). 
Santeri Ingmari (h. 1866jj .Sorfirtwhaf rialv'ely, but riot Without 
skill, has followed in the steps of Aho. It Would be an error to 
exaggerate either the force or the originality of these fearly 
devOlopmemts of a natioridl Finnish literature^ which, moredvet, 
art! mostly brief and unamDiti'ous ih chardfcter. But they ore 
eminently sincere, and they have the gTfeat riierit of illustrating 
the local aspects of landscape and tempetaftient and riianricfs. 


Authoritibb.— E. ^ G, Palm6n, L’CEmre 
Suomaittisen KvialH^itdtn Seurvi 
J. Ktohn; SUdmlaisik TariimtiUUitit xbaOe 



'F. W. PippMg, neuifhtiintifUiillOl^lteie.pik /Sntlhiprifte/'fiUbingfcin, 
B. BravseW^tter, Pinhmdw lfiliie stat^Ji>ieht^ng^ wwf 
.m>f(r pi{jhter,(Burlfn, iSoyC; C, J. BiUsoa, Puputdr Poetry d/tit 
Finns (tkmdcin, ipoo]; V. Vaifemas, (Meni'gt aj 'Pirtlands LflteratUr- 
msibrfA'firr'Slidior\tik\siTtpdoils, i8^j). For writers using the 8wedMi 
lartgaagei, M*e SwatiBN : Liiereaare. (EG.) 

PIRIAY, QEOBGE (1799-1875); British historian, was b«n 
of Scottish plarentJs at Faversham, Kent, on the zist of l)e.cember 
1799; He studied for the law in Glasgow, and about tSzr wait 
to'Gottingen. He ha'd already begun to feel a deep interest itt 
the Greek struggle frt'r independence, and ill 1823 he resolved to 
visit the couritry. Iri Novetltber he arrived in Cephalonia, where 
he was kindly reeeiwd by Lcjrd Byron. Shortly afterwards hie 
landed at Py^go's, and during the next fourteen months he 
improved his knowledge of the loinguage, history and antiquities 
of the country. Though he formed an nnfavourable opnkm 
of the Grieek Ifcadgrs, both civil and military, he by no means 
lost hi.s enthusiakhi for their 'cause. A severe attack of fever, 
however, corribined with other circufflstanee.s, induced him to 
spend the Winter of 1824-1825 and the spring of 1825 in Rome, 
Naples and Sicily. He then returned to Scotland, and, after 
spending a .siimriier at Castle Toward, Argylishirc, went to 
F.dinburgh, Where ho passed his examination in civil law at the 
univer.sity, with a view trt being called to the .Scottish bar. His 
enthu.siasfo, however, carrind him back to Greece, where he 
resided almost uninterruptedly till tiis death. He took part in 
the unsucrcs.sful operations of Lord Cochrane and Sir Richard 
Chureh for the relief of .Athens in 1827. When independence 
had been .secured in 1829 he bought a landed c.state in Attica, 
but all his efforts for the intr(>duetion of a lielter system of 
agriculture ended in failure, and he des'oted himself to the 
literary work which occujiirri (he rest of his life. Ilis first 
publications were The Beflenic Kingdom and the Greek Nation 
(1836); FlsSai sur les prinripes de hanque afliiquis a. Vital aetuel 
dr la Grice (Athens, 1836); and liemtirks 'a'n the Topography 
Ilf Oropiu and Diacria, with a map (.Atheos, 1838). The first 
instalment of Ws great historical work appeared in 1S44 f,ind ed., 
1857) under the title Creere under the Ronmns: a Historical 
View of the Condition of the Greek Nation frim the time of its 
Conqteest hy the Roinans until the lixtincMon tk the Ronwii Empire 
in the East. Meanwhile he had been qualifying himself still 
further by travel as well as by reading ; he unciertook several 
tours to various quarters of the LeVant; and as the result of 
one of them hC published a volume On the Site of the Holy 
Sepulchre; with a plan of Jerusalem (J847). The History of the 
Byzantine and Greek Empires from ti6-/4SJI was completed 
in 1854. It was stieediti’ followed by the History of Greece tinder 
the Ottoman end Venetian Domination (1856), and by the History 
of the Greek Renolulion (t86i). Ih weak health, and conscious 
of failing energy; he spent bis last yeaKs in revising his history. 
From 1864 to 1870 he wa.s alsb correspondent of Tiie Times 
newspaper, hi.s letters to which attracted considerable attent'cn, 
and; appearing in the tlreek newspapers, exercised a distinct 
influence on Greek poUtiv.s. He was a member of several learned 
societies ; and in 1854 he rereived from the university of Fidin- 
bttrgh the honorary degree of LL.D. He died at Athens on the 
26th of January 1875. A new edition of his History, edited by 
the Rev. H. F. Tozer, was issued by the Oxford Clarendon press in 
1877. It includes a brief hut extremely interesting fragment of air 
autobiography of the author, almost the only authority for his life. 

As an historian, Finlay had the mbrit of bntcring upon a field 
Of research that had been neglected by English writers, Gibbon 
alone being a partial exception. As a student, he wds laborious; 
as a scholar, he was accurate ; as a thinker, he was both acute 
and profdund; and in all that he wrote he was unswerving in 
his loyalty to the principles of constitutiemaJ government and to 
the cause of liberty and justice. 

FINN MAC COOL (in Irish Fi» Mac Cvmaill), the central 
figure of the later heroic cycle W Ireland, commonly called 
Dssiaiiic or Feniari. In Scotland Find usually goes by the name 
of Fingul. THis appears to be due to a rnjsuriderstanding of the 
title assumed p^' the Lord of cbe Isles, Ri.Fionnghall, i.e. king of 
tW Ndr^; Find’s fathcr.Cufflall mac Trrtnirirtir, was unde to Con 
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C6tchathach, High King of Ireland, who died in a.d. 157. Cumall 
carried off Murna Muncbaem, the daughter of a Druid named 
Tadg mac Nuadat, and this led to the battle of Cnucha, in which 
Cumall was slain by Goll mac Morna (a.d. 174). Find was bom 
after his father’s death and was at first called Demni. He is 
le^er of the fiann or fHnne (English “Fenians”), a kind of 
militia or standing army which was drawn from all quarters of 
Ireland. His father had held the .same office before him, but 
after his death it passed to his enemy Goll mac Morna, who 
retained it until Find came to man’s -estate. Find usually 
resided at Almu (Allen) in Co. Kildare, where he was surrounded 
by some of the contingents of the hann, the rest being scattered 
throughout Ireland to ward off enemies, particularly those 
coming from over the sea. In times of invasion Find collected 
his forces, overcame the foe, and pursued him to Scotland or 
Lochlonn (Scandinavia) as the case might be. When not 
engaged in war the fiann gave themselves up to the chase or 
love-adventures. We are informed in great detail os to the 
conditions of admission to this privileged band, which were 
at once singular and exacting. The foremost heroes in Find’s 
train were his son Ossian, his grandson Oscar, Cailte mac Ronain, 
and Diarmuit O’Duibne, whose elopement with Find’s destined 
bride Grainne, daughter of the High-King Cormac mac Airt 
(a.d. 227-266), forms the subject of a celebrated story. These, 
like Find, were all of the Ua Baisgne branch, with which was 
allied the Ua Morna, with whom they were generally at variance. 
The latter hailed from Connaught, chief among them being 
Goll and Conan. By the annalists Find is represented os having 
met with death by treachery either in 252 or 283. Under 
Coirpre Lifeochair, successor to Cormac mac Airt, the power 
of the fiann became intolerable. The monarch accordingly 
took up arms against them and utterly crushed them at the 
battle of Gabra (a.d. 283). Very few survived the defeat, but 
the story makes Oissian and Cailte live on until after the arrival 
of St Patrick in 432. 

It is incredible that such a band as the fiann should have 
existed in the 2nd and 3rd centuries, A number of sagas older 
in date than the Ossianic stories have been preserved, which deal 
with events happening in the reigns of Art son of Conn (i6()-iq6 ), 
Lugaid mac Con (196-227), and Cormac mac Airt (227-266), 
but none of these in their oldest shape contain any allusion 
whatsoever to Find and his warriors. In the history of the 
Boroma, contained in the book of Leinster, Find is merely a 
Leinster chieftain who assists Bressal the king of Leinster 
against Coirpre Lifeochair. It can be shown that Find was 
originally a figure in l.einster-Munster tradition previous to the 
Viking age, but we have no documentary evidence concerning 
him at this time. He seems primarily to have been regarded as 
a poet wid magician. Later he appears to have been trans¬ 
formed into a petty chief, and Zimmer even tried to show that 
his personality was developed in I.einster and Munster local 
tradition out of stories clustering round the figure of tlie Viking 
leader Ketill Hviti (Caittil Find), who was slain in 857! By the 
year looo P'ind was certainly connected in the.minds of the people 
with the reign of Cormac mac Airt, but the process is obscure.' 
Recently John MacNeill has pointed out that in the oldest 
getiealogies Find is always connected with the Ui Tairrsigh of 
• Fwlge (Offaley, a district comprising the present county of 
Kildare and parts of King’s and Queen’s counties). The Ui 
Tairrsigh were undoubtedly of Firbolg origin, and MacNeill 
would account in this manner for the slow acceptance of the 
stories by the conquering Milesians. Whilst the Ulster epic was 
fi.shionable at court, the Object races clung to the Fenian cycle. 
For the lost 800 years Find has been the national hero of the 
Gaelic-speaking populations of Ireland, the Scottish Highlands 
and the Isle of Man. See also Celt (subsection Irish Litera/ure). 

Authoritiks.—A. Nutt, ^jhts ian and the Ossianic Literature 
(Ixindon, i8qq); H. Zimmdr.’TCteltische Beitragc iii.," Zeitschrift fUr 
‘■'eutsches Altertum (jSqi), vol. xxxv. pp. 1-172; L. C. Stem, “Die 
C.'ssimisctien Ilcldenliedcr,” Zeitschrift filr vergleichende Litteratur- 
g-schichte (1895; trans. by J. L. Robertson in Transactions of the 
t atlic Society of Inverness, 1897-1898, vol. xxil. pp. 237-323) ; T. 
aJfacNeill, F»«« (London, 1908). {E.C.Q 4 ‘ 


_ HMIIQ«II0IUAII* or Finno-Ugric, the designation of s 
division of the Ural-Altaic family of languages and their speakers. 
The first part is the name given by their neighbours, though 
not used by themselves, to the inhabitants of the eastern shores 
of the Baltic. ^ It is probably the same word as the Fenni of 
Tacitus and ^ivvoi of Ptolemy, though it is not certain that those 
races were Finns in the modem sense. It possibly means people 
of the fens or marshes, and corresponds to the native word Suomi, 
which appears to be derived from suo, a marsh. Finn and 
Finnish are used not only of the inhabitants of Finland but 
also in a more extended sense of similar tribes found in Russsia 
and sometimes called Baltic Finns and Volga Finns. In this 
sense the Esthonian tribes (Baltic), the Laps, the Cheremis and 
Mordvins (Volga), and the Permian tribes are all Finns. The 
name is not, however, extended to the Ostiaks, Voguls and 
Magyars, who, though allied, form a separate subdivision called 
Ugrian, a name derived from Yura or Ugra, the country on 
either side of the Ural Mountains, and first used by Castr^n in 
a scientific sense. 

The name Finno-Ugric is primarily linguistic and must not 
be pressed os indicating a community of physical features 
and customs. But making allowance for the change of language 
by some trites, the Finno-Ugrians form, with the striking ex¬ 
ception of the Hungarians, a moderately homogeneous whole. 
They are nomads, but, unlike the Turks, Mongols and Manchus, 
have hardly ever shown themselves warlike and have no power 
of political organiaition. Those of them who have not come 
under European influence live under the simplest form of 
patriarchal government, and states, kings or even great chiefs 
are almost unknown among them. 

Their headquarters are in Russia. From the Baltic to south 
.Siberia extends a vast plain broken only by the Urals. Large 
parts of it are still wooded, and the proportion of forest land and 
mwsh was no doubt much greater formerly. The Finno-Ugric 
tribes seem to shun the open steppes but are widely spread in 
the wooded county, esperially on the banks of lakes and rivers. 
Their want of political influence renders them obscure, but they 
form a considerable element in the population of the northern, 
middle and eastern provinces of Russia, but are not found much 
to the south of Moscow (except in the east) or in the west (except 
in the Baltic provinces). The difference of temperament between 
the Great Russians and the purer Slavs such as the Little 
Russians is partly due to an infusion of Finni.sh blood. 

Physically the Finno-Ugric races are as a rule solidly built 
and, though there is considerable variation in height and the 
cephalic index, are mostly of small or medium stature. MTOwhat 
squat, and brachy- or raesocephalic. As a rule the sto^^eyisb 
or olive coloured, the eyes grey or blue, the hair light, the 
beard scanty. Most of them seem defirient in energy and 
liveliness, both mental and physical; they are slow, heavy, 
conservative, somewhat suspicious and vindictive, inclined to 
be taciturn and melancholy. On the other hand they art*, 
patient, persevering, industrious, faithful and honest. When 
their natural mistrust of strangers is overcome they are kindly 
and hospitable. 

1 . Tribes and Nations.—The Ugrian subdivision, which seems 
to be in many respects the more primitive, consists of three 
peoples standing on very different levels of civilization, the 
Ostiuks and Voguls and the Hungarians. 

The Ostiaks (Ostyaks or Ostjaks) are a tribe of nomadic 
fishermen and hunters inhabiting at present the government 
of Tobolsk and the banks of the Obi. They formerly 
extended into the government of Perm on the European °**'***- 
side of the Ural Mountains. The so-called Ostiaks of the Yenisei 
appear to be a different race and not to belong to the Finno- 
Ugrian group. The Ostiaks are still partially pagan and wor^ip 
the River Obi. Allied to them are the Voguls, a similar nomwic 
tribe found on both sides of the Urals, and formerly 
extending at least as far as the government of Vologda. 

The languages of the Ostiaks and Voguls are allied, though ttbt 
merg dialects of one another, and form a small group separafljd 
from' the languages of the Finns both Western and Eastftn. 
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For further details of these and other tribes see under the separate 

lieadings. 

Arcording to the legend, Nimrod had two sons, Hunyor and 
Mag>-.'r, They married daughters of the prince of the ^ans 
and became the ancestors of the two kindred nations, 
M»ty*ra Huns and Magyars or Hungarians. This story corre- 
gsr/tas. sponds with what can be ascertained scientifically about 
the origin of these jjeoples. It is probable that the 
Huns and Magyars were allied tribes of mixed descent comprising 
both Turkish and Finno-Ugrian elements. The language is 
indisputably Finno-Ugrian, but the name Hungarian seems to 
lead back to the form Un-ugur, and to suggest Turkish connexions 
n’hich are confirmed by the warlike habits of the Huns and 
Magyars. The .same name possibly occurs in the form Hiung-nu 
as far east as the frontiers of China, but recent authorities are 
of opinion that the tribes from whom the present Hungarians 
are descended were formed originally in the Terek-Kuban 
country to the north of the Caucasus, where a mixture of Turkish 
and Ugrian blood took place, a Ugrian language, but Turkish 
mode of life predominating. They were also influenced by 
Iranians and the various tribes of the Caucasus. Both Huns 
and Magyars moved westwards, but the Huns invaded Europe 
in the 5th century and made no permanent settlement in spite 
of the devastation they caused, whereas the Magyars remained 
for some centuries near the banks of the Don. According to 
triidition they were compelled to leave a country called Lebedia 
under the pressure of nomadic tribes, and moved westward 
under the leadership of .seven dukes. They conquered Hungary 
in the years 884-895, and the first king of their new dominions 
was cailed Arpid. For the chequered and often tragic history 
of the country see Hungary. The Magyars were converted to 
Christianity in the i:th century and adhered to the Roman 
not the Eastern Church. They have in all probability entirely 
lost their ancient physique, but have retained their language, 
and traces of their older life may be seen in their fondness for 
horses and flocks. 

The following are the principal Finnish peoples. The Permians 
and Syryfmans may be treated as one tribe. The tatter name 
is very variously spelt as .Syrjenian,,Sirianian,Zyrjnnian, 
Zirian, &c. They both call themselves Komi and 
"a/jM.* speak a mutually intelligible language, allied to 
Votiak. The name Bjarmisch is sometimes applied 
to this sub-group. Both Permians and Syryenians are found 
chiefly in the governments of Perm, Vologda and Archangel, 
but there are a few ftyryenirins on the Siberian side of the Urals. 
The .Syrvenian headc)uarters are at the town of Ishma on the 
Pechora, whereas the name Permian is more correctly restricted 
to the inhabitants of the right bank of the upper Kama. Both 
probablv extended much farther to the west in former times. 
The .Svryenians are said to be more intelligent and active than 
most Finnish tribes and to make considerable journeys for 
trading purposes. They are possibly a mixed race. 

The Voliahs are a tribe of about a quarter of a million persons 
dwelling chiefly in the south-eastern part of the government 
Vo imkM Viatka. Their language indicates that they have 

“ ■ borrowed a good deal from the Tatars and Chuvashes, 

and they seem to have little individuality, being described as 
weak both mentally and physically. They call themselves 
Ud-murt or Urt-murt. About the 16th century some of them 
migrated, doubtless under the pressure of Russian advance, into 
the government of Ufa and, the country being more fertile, are 
said to have improved in physique. 

The Cheremissians, or Tcheremissians or Cheremis, who call 
themselves Mari, inhabit the banks of the Volga, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Kazan. Those inhabiting the right 
mUuiim. bank of the Volga are physically stronger and are 
known as Hill Cheremiss. The evidence of place 
names makes it probable that their present position is the result 
of their being driven northwards by the Mordvins and then 
southwards by the Russians. There is some discrepancy between 
their language and their physical characteristics. The former 
shows affinities to both Mordvinian and the Permian group, but 
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their crania are said to be mainly dolichocephalic, and it has 
been suggested that they are connected with the neolithic 
dolichocephalic population of Lake 1 /adoga. They are gentle 
and honest, but neither active nor intelligent. 

The Mordvinians, also called Mordvd, Mordvins and Mordvs, 
are scattered over the provinces near the middle Volga, especially 
Nizhniy Novgorod, Kazan, Penza, Tambov, Simbirsk, 

Ufa and even Orenburg. Though not continuous, rMan. 
their settlements are considerable both in extent and 
population. They are the most important of tile Eastern Finns, 
and their traditions speak of a capital and of a king who fought 
with the Tatars. They are mentioned as Mordens as early os the 
6th century, but do not now use the name, calling themselves 
after one of their two divisions, Moksha or Erza. Their country 
is still covered with forejit to a large extent. Their language 
is on the one side allied to Cheremissian. On the other it shows 
a nearer approach to Finnish (Suomi) than the other Eastern 
languages of the family, hut it has also constructions peculiar 
to itself. 

The Lapps arc found in Norway, Sweden and Finland. They 
call themselves Sabme, but are called Finns by the Norwegians. 
They are the shortest and most brachycephalic race 
in Europe. The majority are nomads wlio live by 
pasturing reindeer, and are known as Mountain Lapps, but 
others have become more or le.ss settled and live by hunting or 
fishing. From ancient times the Lapps have had a great reputa¬ 
tion among the Finns and other neighbouring nations for skill 
in sorcery. 

The Esthonians are the peasantry of the Russian province 
Esthonia and the neighbouring districts. They were serfs 
until 1817 when they were liberated, but their condition 
remained unsatisfactory and led to a serious rebellion in 
1859. They are practically a branch of the Finns, and 
are hardly separable from the other Finnish tribes inhabiting 
the Baltic provinces. The name Est or Ehst. by which they 
are known to foreigners, appears to l)e the same as the Aestii 
of Tacitus, and to have properly belonged to quite a different 
tribe. They call themselves Ma mes, or countiy people, and 
their land Rahwama or Wiroma (cf. Finnish, Virolaiset, Esthon- 
ians). Though not superior to other tribes in general intelligence, 
they have become more civilized owing to their more.intimate 
connexion with the R ussian and German population around them. 

Livs, I.ivlanders nr Livonians is the name given to the old 
Finnish-speaking population of west Livhmd or Livonia and 
north Kurland. We hear of them as a warlike and 
predatory pagan tribe in the middle ages, and it is 
possible that they were a mixed l.etto-Finnish race 
from the beginning. In modern times they have become almost 
completely absorbed by Letts, and their language is only spoken 
in a few places on the coast of Kurland. It has indeed been 
disputed if it still exists. It is known as Livish or IJvonian and 
is allied to Esthonian. 

The Votes (not to be confounded with the Votiaks), also 
called southern Chudes and Vatjalaiset, apparently represent 
the original inhabitants of Ingria, the district round votn 
St Petersburg, but have decreased before the advance 
of the Russians and also of Karelians from the north. They are 
heard of in the nth century, but now oc-cupy only about thirty 
parishes in north-west Ingria. 

The Vfpsas or Vepses, also called Northern Chudes, are another 
tribe allied to the Esthonians, but are more numerous than the 
Votes. They are found in the district of Tikhvinsk 
and other parts of the government of Old Novgorod, 
and apparently extended farther east into the government of 
Vologda in former times. Linguistically both the Votes and 
Vepsas are closely related to the Esthonians. 

The Finns proper or Suomi, as they call themselves, are the 
most important and civilized division of the group. They 
inhabit at present the grand duchy of Finland and the 
adjacent governments, especially Olonetz, Tver and 
St Petersburg. Formerly a tribe of them called Kainulaiset 
was also found in Sweden, whence the Swedes call the Finns 
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Qftn. At prennt there are two principal subdtvtsietu of Fimu, 
Tavastkndera or Hftnial&iset, who ooeupy the southerD and 
western parts of the f^and duchy, and'thc Kardians or Karjaloiaet 
found in the east and north, as far as Lake Uncga and towanis 
the White Sea. 

The fomier, and penerally speaking, all the inlinlDitants of the 
grand diii hy have undergone-a strong Swedish influence. There 
is a eonf.hkrable admixture of Swedish blood ; the language is 
full of Swedish words; Christianity is universaJ; and tlie upper 
classes and townspeople are mainly Swedi.sh in their habits and 
speech, though o! late a persistent attempt has been made to 
liassify the country. The h'inns have much the same mental 
and moral characteristics as the other allied tribes, but have 
reached a far higher intellectual and literary stage. Several 
collections of their popular and niythologicuJ poetry Irnve lieen 
made, the most celebrated of which is the Kalcwala, compiled 
by l-dnirrot about 18,35. and there is a copious modern liternturc. 
The .study of the uatirmal languages and antiquities is prosecuted 
in ilelsingfnrs and other towns with much energy : sevetiiil 
learned societies have been formed and con.sicliu’able results 
published, partly in Finnish. It is clear that this scientific 
activity, though animated by a patriotic F'iniiisli spirit), owes 
much to .Swedish training in the post. Besides live literary 
language there are several dialects, the most importaiit of which 
is tliat of .Siivoliiks. 

The Karelians are not usually regarded as separate from the 
Finns, though they are a distinct tribe as much as the Vepsas 
KmUtBM Votes. Living farther east they have come less 
' under Swedish and more under Russian influence than 
the inhabitants of West Finland ; but, since many of the di.stricts 
which they inhabit are out of the way and neglected, this influence 
has Bftt been strong, so that they fiave adopted less of European 
civilization, and in place.s preserved their own customs mure 
than the Westerners. They are of a slighter and better pro¬ 
portioned build than the hmns, more enterprising, lively and 
friendly, but leas persevering and tenacious. They numlier 
about 460,000, of whom about 6,3,000 live in Olonetz and iq5,ooo 
in Tver and Novgorod, but in the southern districts are less 
distinguished from the Russian population. They Iwlong to 
the Russian Church, whereas the Finns of the grand duchy are 
Protestants. Tliere also appear to be authentic traces of a 
Karelian popwlatkm in K^uga, Yaroslavl, Vladimir, Vologda 
and Tambov. It was among them that the Kaleteala wa-s 
collected, chiefly in East Finland and Olonetz. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether the Samoyedes 
should be included among the Finno-Ugrian trrlies or be given 
the rank of a separate division equivalent to Fbaiw- 
Ifgrian and Turkish. The linguistic question is 
discussed below. The Samoyedes arc a nomad tribe 
who wander with their reindeer over the treeless plains which 
border cm the White and Kara seas on either side of the Urals. 
In culture and habits they resemble the Finno-Ugrian tribes, 
and there seems to 1* no adequate reason for separating them. 

Various other peoples have been referred to.the Finno-Ugrian 
group, but some doubt must remain as to the propriety 
lac/as/om. the classification, cither because tliey are now 
extinct, or because they are suspected of having 
changed their language. 

The original Bulgarians, who had their home on the Volga 
before they invaded the country which now bears their name, 
were probably a trilie similar to the Magyars, though all record 
of their language is lost. It has been disputed whether the 
Khazars, who in the middle ages occupied parts of south Russia 
and the .shores of the Caspian, were Finno-Ugrians or Turks, and 
there is the same doubt about the Avars and Pechenegs, which 
without linguistic evidence remains insoluble. Nor is the differ¬ 
ence etbnographically important. The formation of hordes 
of warlike bodies, half tribn, half armies, composed of different 
nces, was a characteristic of Central Asia, and it was probably 
often a matter of chance what language was adopted as the 
eonanon speech. 

At the present day the Bashkirs, Meshchers and Tepters, who 


speak Tatar tanguagse, m;e .thought to be Finnish in origin, as ore 
also the Chuvaslies, whose languiige is 'Tatar strongly modified 
by Finnish influence. The little known, Soyots of the headwaters 
of tlw Yenisei, are-also said to he Finno-Ugrians. 

The name Chude appears to be properly applied to the Vepsas 
and Votes but i.s extended by pwpular usage in Russia to all 
Finno-Ugrian tribes, and to all extinct tribes of whatever race 
who have left totub.s, monuments or relics of mining operations 
in European Russia nr .Siberia. Some Russian archaeologists use 
it .specifically of the Permian group. But its extension is so 
vague that it is better to discard it as a scientific terra. 

II. Langua/'es, —The Finno-Ugric languages are generally 
considered as a division of the Ural-Altaic group, which con.sists 
of f()ur families : Turkish, Mongol, Mancliu and P'inno-l'gric, 
inciiiding Samoyede unles-s it is reckoned separately as a fifth, 
'file chief character of tlie group is that agglutination, or the 
addition of .siiflixe.s, is the only method of word-formation, 
prefixes and significant change of vowels being unknown, as is 
also gender. Thus .suggests an aflinity with many other languages, 
sydi as the ancient Accodian or Sumerian, and Japanese. A 
connexion between the Finno-Ugric and Dravidian hutguage.s has 
also been suggested. On the otlicr hand, tlie more highly 
developed aggluliiiutlve language.s, .such as Finnish, approach 
the inflected Aryan type, so that the Aryan language.s may have 
been developed irom an ancestor not unlilte the Ural-Altaic 
group. 

The Finno-Ugrian language.s are distinguished from the other 
divisions of the Ural-Altaic group both in grammar and vocabu¬ 
lary. ('.ompared with Mongol and Manchu they have a much 
greater wealth of form.s, both in declension and conjugiition; 
the sufiixf.s form one word with the root and axe not wholly or 
partially detach,able postpositions; the pronominal element 
is freely represented in the suffixes added to both verbs and 
nouns. 'J'he.se features are. also found in the Turkish huiguages, 
but I inno-Ugrian has a mueb greater variety of cases deuntiug 
po.siiion or moliott, and the union of the case termination with 
the noun is more ooiuplete; in some languages the object cun 
be incorporated in the verb, which does not occur iti Turkish, 
hut the negative is rarely (Chcremissian.) thus incorpor.aleil 
alter the Turkish fashion (c.g, yasmak, “ to write ” ; yazmamuk, 

" not to write "), and in some languages takes prommiinal 
suffixe.s (Finnish eti tide, et tide, eivdl tide, “ I, you, they do not 
come ”). Vowel-harmony i.s completely observed in Finiii.sh 
and Magyar, but in the other languages is imperfectly developed, 
or has been lost unrkr Russian miluence. Relative pronoun-s 
and particles exist and are fully developed in some languages. 
I'he temlericy to form cnmpfjunds, which is not characteristic 
of Turkish, is very marked in Finnish and Hungarian, and i.s 
said also to be found in Samoyede, Cheremissian and Syryeaian. 
The original order in the sentence seems to be. tliat the governing 
word follows the word governed, but there arc many exceptions 
to this, particularly in Hungarian where the arrangement is - 
very free. 

In vocabulary the pronouns agree fairly well with those of 
Turkish, Mongol and Manchu, but there is little resemblance 
between the numbers. Many of tlie languages contain numerous 
Tatar and 'I'urkish loan-words, but with this exception the 
resemblance of vocabulary is not striking and indicates an 
ancient separation. But the similarity in the prnro.ss of word- 
building and of the elements used, even if tliey have not the 
same sense, as well as analogies in the general construction of 
sentences and in some details (e.g. the use of the infinitive or 
verbal substantive), seem to jisstify the hypothesis of an original 
relationship with the Turkish languages, which in their turn 
have connexions with the otlier groups. 

Samoyede is olaseed by some as a separate group and' ^ ■ 
some among the Firunc-Ugrian languages, but it at any r^e 
displays a far closer resemblance to them in both grasuDar 
and vocabulary than do any of the Turkish languages. The 
numerals ace different, but ffie personal and mterrogative 
pronqpns and many common words (s.g. johtt, “ river,” Finn. 
iffJti; sam, “good,” Finn. kywd;. kohs, “fish,” Finn. kaln)i 





show 4 considemble reiemUanco. p}£. ia&ectiqn of iitouns is 
vwy files the^ found in Fi^o-Ugrian but tba,t of the verb 
differs, verb and noun being imperfectly differentiated. In 
deuU,, howTcr, the verbal suffixes show analogies to those of, 
FinnenU^iun. Vowel-harmony and weakening of consonants 
occur as in Finnish, 

Excluding Samoyede, the Finno-Ugrian langu^es may be 
divided kito two sections: (i) Ugnan, comprising Ostmk, 
Vogul and Magyar; and (s) Finnish. The Permian languages 
(Syryenian, Permian and Votiak^ form a distinct group within 
this latter section, and the remainder may be divided iiito the 
Volga group (Chcremissian and Mordvinian) and the West 
Finnish (Lappish, Esthonian and Finnisli proper). 

The Ugrian languages appear to liave separated from the 
Finnish branch before the systems of declension or conjugation 
were developed. Their case suffixes seem to be later formations, 
though we find t, tl or k for the plural and traces of 1 as a local 
suffix. Ostiak and Vogul, like Samoyede, Iiave a dual. Moods 
and tenses are less numerous but the number of verbal forms is 
increased by those in which the pronominal object is incorporated. 
Hungarian has naturally advanced enormously beyond the 
stage reached, by Ostiak and Vogul, and shows marks of strong 
European influence, but also retains primitive features. Vowcl- 
hormony is observed (vdrok, “ 1 await,” but vcrck, “ 1 strike ”). 
The verb has two sets of terminations, according as it is transitive 
or intransitive, and the pronominal object is sometimes in¬ 
corporated. Alone among Finno-Ugrian languages it has 
developed an article, and the adjective Ls inflected when used 
as a predicate though not as an attribute {Jo emberek, “good 
men,” but Az embarek juk, “ Uie men are good ''). There is 
great freedom in tlio order of words and, as in P'imiish, a tendency 
to form long compounds. 

The Finnish languages arc not divided from the Ugrian by 
any striking differences, but show greater resemblances to one 
another in details. None of them have a dual and only Mord¬ 
vinian an objective conjugation. The case system is elaborate 
and generally comprises twelve or fifteen forms, ’i'hc negative 
conjugation is peculiar; there arc negative adjecli\-es ending 
in tern or tom and ahessive cases (e.g. Finnish syyila, without a 
cause, iiedaita, witliout knowledge). 

Permian, Syrj'enian and N’otiak exhibit this common rIe\’clop- 
ment less fully than the more western languages. They are 
less completely inflected than the Finnish languages and more 
thoroughly agglutinative in the strict sense. In vocabulary, 
e.g. the numerals, they show resemblances to the Ugrian division. 
Syryenian has older literary remains titan any Finno-Ugrian 
language except Hungarian. Jn tlic latter part of the 14th 
century Eussian missionaries composed in it various manuals 
and translations, using a special alphabet for the purpose. 

Unlike the Finnish and Esthonian branch, the languages of 
the Volga Finns (Mordvinian and Chcremissian) have been 
inftuenced by Russian and Tatar rather than by Scandinavian, 
Jind hence show apparent differences. But Mordvinian has 
points of detailed resemblance to Finnish which seem to point 
to a comparatively late separation, e.g. the use of kemen for ten, 
-Hza as the possessive suffix of tlie third personal pronoun, the 
regular formation of, the_ imperfect with i, the infinitive with 
ma, and the participle with /. (Finnish va). On the other hand 
it has many peculiarities. It retains an objective conjugation 
like the Ugrian languages, and has developed two forms of 
declension, the definite and indefinite. 

Cheremissian has affinities to both the Permian languages 
and Mordvinian. It resembles .Syryenian in its case terminations 
and also in marking the plmral by interposing a distinct syllable 
(Syry. yafj Chcr. vlya) between the singular and the case suffixes. 
Most of the numerals are like Syryem'anbut kdndekhsye, indekhsye, 
for eight and nine, recall Finnish forms {kahdeksm, yhdeksMj), 
ag do also the pronouns. 

The connexion between the various West Finnish languages 
h.more obvious than between those already discussed. Lappish 
(or Lapponic) forms a link between them and Mordvinian. Its 
pronouns are remarkab’^r like the Mordvinian equivalents, but 
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' the general system of declension and conjugation, both positive 
and negative, is much, as" Finnish. S'upefftci^, liowerer, 
the resembl'ance is soffie'ifn^f! obscured by ’ the (fiflerence in 
phonetics, for Lappish has iff extraordinary fondness for diph¬ 
thongs and also an unusually ample provision of consonants. 

The affinity of Esthonian (together with Votish, Vepsish and 
Livisli) to Finnish is' obvious not ortly to the philologist but 
to the casual learner. In d few cases it shows older forms than 
Finnish, hut on the whole is less primitive and has assumed 
under foreign influence tlie features of a European language 
even more thoroughly. The vowel-harmony is found only in the 
Dorpat dialect and there imperfectly, the. pronominal affixes 
are not used, and the negative has become an unvarying particle, 
though in Vepsish and' Votish it takes suffixes as in Finnish. 
On the other hand, tlic laws for the change of consonants, the 
general system of phonetics, the declension, the pronouns and 
the positive conjugation of the verb all closely resemble Finnish. 
Esthonian has two chief dialects, those of Reval and Dorpat, and 
a certain amount of literarv culture, the best-known work being 
the national epic or Kalewi-poeg. 

Finnish proper is divided into two chief dialects, the Karelian 
or Eastern, and the Tavastland or Western. The spoken 
language of the Karelians is corrupt and mixed with Russian, 
but the Kalnucda and their other old songs are written in a pure 
Finnish dialect, which has come to be accepted as the ordinary 
language, of poetry throughout modern Finland, just as the 
Homeric dialect wa.s used by the Greeks for epic pnetrj'. It is 
more archaic than the Tavastland dialect and preserves many 
old forms which have been lost elsewhere, but its utterance is 
softer and it sometimes rejects consonants which arc retained in 
ordinary speecli, e.g. san’a, kosni for saada, kosken. 

The affinity of Finnish to the more, eastern languages of the 
group is clear, but it has been profoundly influenced by Scandi- 
na\ ian, and in its present form consists of non-Aryan material 
recast in an Aryan and European mould. Not only are some 
of the simple.st words borrowed from Scandinavian, but the- 
grammar has been radically mudifiecl. Un-.^ryan peculiarities 
have been rejected, though perhaps less than in Esthonian. 
The various forms of nouns and verbs <arc not merely roots with 
a string of obvious suffixes attached, but the termination forms 
a whole with the root as in Greek and Latin inflections ; the 
adjective is declined and compared and agrce.s with its sub¬ 
stantive ; compound len.scs are formed with the aid of the 
auxiliary verb, and there is a full supply of relative pronouns 
and particles. 

Finnish and Hungarian together with Turkish are interesting 
examples of non-.\ryan languages trying to participate, by both 
translation and imitation, in the literary life of Europe, but it 
may be doubted if the experiment is successful. The sense of 
effort is felt less in Hungarian than in the other languages ; 
though they are admirable instruments for terse conversation or 
popular poetry, there appears to he some deep-seated difference 
in the force of the verb and the structure of phrases which 
renders them clumsy and complicated when they attempt to 
express sentences of the type common in European literature. 

HI. Civilization and Religion. —The Finno-Ugric tribes have 
not been equally progressive; some, such as' the Finns and 
Magyars, have adopted) at least in towns, the ordinary civilira- 
tion of Europe ; others are agriciffturists ; others still nomadic. 
The wilder tribes, such as the Ostiaks, Voguls and Lapps, mostly 
consist of one section which is nomadic and' another which is 
settling down. The following notes apply to traces of' ancient 
conditions which survive sporadically but are nowhere universal. 
Few except the Hungarians have shown themselves warlike, 
though we read of conflicts with the Russians in the middle ages 
as they advanced among this older population. But most 
Finno-Ugrians are astute and persevering hunters, and the 
Ostiaks still shoot game with a bow. The tribes are divided 
into numerous small clans which are exogamous. Marriage by 
capture is said to survive among the Cheremiss, who are still 
polygamous in some districts, but purchase of the bride is the 
more general form. Women are treated as servants and often 
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excluded from pagan religious ceremonies. The most primitive 
form of house consists of poles inclined towards one another 
and covered with skins or sods, so as to form a circular screen 
round a fire j winter houses are partly imdeiground. Long 
snow-shoes are used in winter and b^ts are largely employed in 
summer. The Finns in particular are very good seamen. The 
Ostiaks and Samoyedes still cast tin ornaments in wooden 
moulds. The variation of the liigher numerals in the different 
langu^es, which are sometimes obvious loan words, shows that 
the original system did not extend beyond seven,and the aptitude 
for calculating and trading is not great. Several thousands of 
the Ostiaks, Voguls and Cheremiss are still unbaptized, and much 
paganism lingers among the nominal Christians, and in poetry 
such as the Kalewala. The deities are chiefly nature spirits and 
the importance of the several gods varies as the tribes are hunters, 
fishermen, &c. Sun or sky worship is found among the Samoyedes, 
and Junuda, the Finnish word for god, seems originally to mean 
sky. The Ostiaks worship a water-spirit of the river Obi and 
also a thunder-god. We hear of a forest-god among the Finns, 
L^ips and Cheremiss. There are also clan gods worshipped by 
each clan with special ceremonies. Traces of ancestor-worship 
are also found. The Samoyedes and Ostiaks arc said to sacrifice 
to ghosts, and the Ostiaks to make images of the more important 
dead, which are tended and honoured, as if alive, for some years. 
Images are found in the tombs and barrows of most tribes, and 
the Samoyedes, Ostiaks and Voguls still u.se idols, generally 
of wood. Animal sacrifices are offered, and the lips of the 
idol sometimes smeared with blood. Quaint combinations 
of Qiristianity and paganism orcur; thus the Cheremiss are 
said to sacrifice to the Virgin Mary. The idea that di.sease is 
due to possession by an evil spirit, and can be both caused and 
cured by spells, seems to prevail among all tribes, and in general 
extrwrdinary power is supposed to reside in incantations and 
magical formulae. This belief is conspicuous in the Kalrwala, 
and almost every tribe has its own collection of prayers, healing 
charms and spells to be used on the most varied occasions. 
A knowledge of these formulae is [xissessed by wizards (Finnish 
naila) corresponding to the Shamans of the Altaic peoples. 
They are exorcists and also mediums who can ascertain the 
will of the gods ; a magic drum plays a great part in their 
invocations, and their office is generally hereditary. The non- 
Buddhist elements of Chinese and Japane.se religion present 
the same features as are found among the Finno-Ugrians—nature- 
worship, ancestor-worship and exorcism—but in a much more 
elaborate and developed form. 

IV. History .—Most of the Finno-Ugrian tribes have no history 
or written records, and little in the way of traditions of their 
past. In their later period the Hungarians and h'inns enter 
to some extent the course of ordinary European history. For 
the earlier period we have no positive information, hut the labours 
of investigators, especially m Finland, have collected a great 
number of archaeological and philological data from which an 
account of the ancient wanderings of these tribes may be con¬ 
structed. Barrows containing skulls and ornaments may mark 
the advance of a special form of culture, and language may be 
of assistance; if we find, for instance, a language with loan 
words of an archaic type, we may conclude that it was in contact 
with.the other language from which it borrowed at tlie time wher^ 
such forms were current. But clearly all such deductions 
contain a large element of theory, and the following sketch is 
given with all reserve. 

The Finno-Ugrian tribes originally lived together'east of the 
Uitds and spoke a common language. It is not certain if thev 
were all of the same physical type, for the association of different 
races speaking one language is common in central Asia. They 
were hunters and fishermen, not agriculturists. At an unknown 
period the Finns, still undivided, moved into Europe and perhaps 
settled on the Volga and Oka. They had perhaps arrived there 
before 1500 B.C., learned some rudiments of agriculture, and 
developed them system of numbers up to ten. They were still 
in the neolithic About 600 b.c. they came in contact 

with an Iranian I*^le, from whom they learned the use of I 


me^s, and borrowed numerals for a hundred (Finnish sofa, 
Ostiak sdt, Magyar Mos; cf. Zend sata) and a thousand (Magyar 
ezer; cf. hataHra and hazar). Ma^ar and some other languages 
also borrowed a word for ten {Hz, cf. das). This Iranian race 
may jrerhaps have been the Scythians, who are believed by many 
authorities to have been Iranians and to be represented by the 
Osetians of the Caucasus. There was probably a trade route 
up the Volga in the 4th century b.c. About that time the 
Western Finns must have broken away from the Mordvinians 
and wandered north-westwards. At a period not much later 
than the Christian era, they must have come in contact with 
Letto-Lithuanian peoples in the Baltic provinces, and also with 
Scandinavians. Whether they came in contact with the latter 
first in the Baltic provinces or in Finland itself is disputed, as 
there may have been Scandinavians in the Baltic provinces. 
But the distribution of tombs and barrows seems to indicate 
that they entered Finland not from the east through Karelia 
but from the Baltic provinces by sea to Satakunta and the 
south-east coast, whence they extended eastwards. From both 
Lithuanians and .Scandinavians they borrowed an enormous 
quantity of culture-words and probably the ideas and materials 
they indicate. Thu.s the Finnish words for gold, king and 
everything concerned with government are of Scandinavian 
origin. Their migration to Finland was probably complete about 
A.D. 800. Meanwhile the Slav tribes known later as Russians 
were coming up from the south and pressed the Finns northwards, 
overwhelming but not annihilating them in the country between 
St Petersburg and Moscow. The same movement tended to 
drive the Eastern Finns and Ugrians backwards towards the east. 
The P'inns know the Russians by the name of Venajd, or W'ends, 
and as this name is not used by Slavs themselves but by Scandi¬ 
navians and Teutons, it seems dear that they arrived among 
the Finns as greater strangers than the Scandinavians and 
known by a foreign name. Christianity was perhaps first 
preached to the Finns a.s early as a.ii. 1000, but there was a long 
political and religious struggle w'ith the Swedes. At tlie end of 
the 13th century Finland was definitely converted and annexed 
to Sweden, remaining a dependency of that country until 1809, 
when it was ceded to Russia. 

The Ugrians and Eastern Finns took no part in the westward 
movement and did not fall under western inffuenees but came 
into contact with Tatar tribes and were more or less Tatarized. 
In some cases this took the form of fhe adoption of a Tatar 
language, in others (Mordvin, Cheremis and Votiak) a large 
number of Tatar word.s were borrowed. We also know that there 
were considerable settlements of these tribes, perhaps amounting 
to states, on the Volga and in south-eastern Russia. Such 
was Great Bulgaria, which continued until destroyed by the 
Mongols in 1238. The pressure of tribes farther east acting on 
these settlements dislodged sertions of them from time to time 
and created the series of invasions which devastated the East 
Roman empire from the 5th century onwards. But we do not 
know what were the languages spoken by the Huns, Bulgarians, 
Pechenegs and Avars, so that we cannot say whether they were 
Turks, Finns or Ugrian.s, nor does it follow that a horde speaking 
a Ugrian language were necessarily Ugrians by race. An inspec¬ 
tion of the performances of the various tribes, as far as we can 
distinguish them, suggests that the I’urks or Tatars were the 
warlike element. The names Hun and Hungarian may possibly 
be the same as Hiung-nu, but we cannot a.ssiime that this trilx; 
passed across Asia unclianged in language and physique. The 
Hungarians entered on their present phase at the end of the 9th 
century of this era, when they crossed the Carpathians and 
conquered the old Pannonia and Dacia. For half a century or 
so before this invasion they are said to have inhabited Atelkuzu,. 
probably a district between the Dnieper and the Danube. The 
isolated groups of Hungarians now found in Transylvania and 
called^ Szeklers are considered the purest descendants of the 
invading Magyars. 'Hiose who settled in the plains of Hungary 
probabljr mingled there with remnants of Huns, Avars and 
earlie* invaders, and also with subsequent invaders, such as 
Pechenegs and Kumans. 
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BibliockaphV. —Aitaong the older writers may be mentioned 
Strahlenborg {Das nord- und Ostliche Thsil von Eutopa tind Asia, 
17301, Johann G9ttlieb Gtorgi (Description de toutes les nations de 
t'empire de la Kussie, French tr., St Petersburg, 1777), but especially 
the various works of Matthias A. Castren (1852-1853) and W. Scliott 
(1858). Modem scientific knowledge of the Finno-Ugrians and their 
languages was founded by these two authors. Among newer works 
some of the most important separate publications are: J. R. Aspelin, 
Antiquitis du ttord finnu-ougtien (1877-1884); J, Abercromby, 
Pre- and Proto-historic Finns {1898); and A. Hackmann, Die dltere 
Eisenteit in Finnland (1905). 

The recent literature on the origin, customs, antiquities and 
languages of the.se races is voluminous, but is contained chiefly not 
in separate books but in special learned periodicals. Of these "there 
are several; Journal de la Sociite Finnn-ougrienne (Helsingfors) 
{Suomatais-Ugrilaisen Senran AihahausMrja) ; Finnisch-ugrische 
Forschungen (Helsingfors and Leipzig) ; Mitteilungen der archdo- 
iogischen, historischen und ethnographischen Gesellschaft der Kais. 
Vniversitdt tu Kasan ; Keleti Stemle or Revue orientate pour les 
fludes auraln-altaigues (Budape.st). In all of these will be found 
numerous valuable articles by such authors as Ahlqvist, Halt'vy, 
Heiket, Krohn, Muncicsi, Paasonen, Setiila, Smumow, Thom.scn 
and Vambery. 

The titles of grammars and dictionaries will be found under the 
headings of the different languages. For general linguistic questions 
may be consulted the works of Castren, Schott and Otto Doniier, 
also such parts of tlic following as treat of Finno-llgric languages ; 
Byrne, Principles of the Structure of Language, vol. i. (1892); Friedrich 
Muller, Orundriss der Sprachwissenschaft II., Band ii., Abth. 1882; 
Steinthaland M.islcli.Abrissder Sprachwissenschaft (1893). (C. El.) 

FINSBURY, a central metropolitan borough of I^ndon, 
England, bounded N. by Islington, E. by Shoreditch, S. by the 
city of London and W, by Holtorn and St Pancras. Pop. 
(1901) 101,463. The principal thoroughfare.s are Pcntonville 
Road, from King’s Cross east to the Angel, Islington, continuing 
E. and S. in City Road and S. again to the City in Moorgate 
.Street ; Clerkenwell Road and Old Street, crossing the centre 
from VV. to E,; King's Cross Road running S.E, into Farringdon 
Road, and so to the (lity ; St John Street and Road and Goswell 
Road (the residence of Dickens’ Pickwick) running S. from the 
Angel towards the City; and Rosebery Avenue running S.W, 
from St John Street into Holborn. The commercial character 
of the City extends into the soiithern part of the borough ; the 
residential houses are mostly those of artisans. Lora! industries 
include working in precious metals, watch-making, printing 
and paper-making. 

An early form of the name is Vynesbury, but the derivation 
is not known. The place was supposed by some lo take name 
from an extensive fen, a part of which, commonly known as 
llonrfields (cf. Moorgate Street), was drained in the i6th century 
and subsequently laid out as public grounds. It was a frequent 
resort of Pepys, who mentions its house.s of entertainment and 
the wrestling and other pastimes carried on, also that it furnished 
a refuge for many of those whose houses were destroyed in the fire 
of London in 1666. Bookstalls and other booths were numerous 
at a somewhat later date. The borough includes the parish of 
(.'lerkenwell (q.v.), a locality of considerable historic interest, 
including the former priory of St John, Clerkenwell, of which 
the gateway and other traces remain. Among several other 
sites and buildings of historical interest the Charterhouse (q.v.) 
west of Aldersgate Street, stands first, originally a Carthusian 
monastery, subsequently a hospital and a school out of which 
grew the famous public school at Godaiming. Bunhill Fields, 
City Road, was used by the Dissenters as a burial-place from the 
middle of the 17th century until 1832. Among eminent persons 
interred here are John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, Susanna, mother 
of John and Charles Wesley, and George Fox, founder of the 
Society of Friends. A neighbouring chapel is intimately associ¬ 
ated with the Wesleys, and the house of John Wesley is opened 
as a museum bearing his name. Many victims of the plague 
were buried in a pit neighbouring to these fields, near the junction 
of Goswell Road and Old Street. To the south of the fields 
'lies the Artillery Ground, the training ground of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, so occupied since 1641, with barracks and 
armoury. Sadler’s Wells theatre, Rosebery Avenue, dating as 
a place of entertainment from 1683, preserves the name of a 
fashionable medicinal spring music room and theatre, the last 
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I most notable in its' connexion with the names'pf Joseph Grimaldi 
the clown and Samuel Phelps. Other institutions arc the tech¬ 
nical college, Leonard Street, and St Mark’s, St Luke’s and 
the Royal chest hospitals. At Mount Pleasant is the parcels 
department of the general post office, and at Qerkenwell Green 
the sessions house for the county of IiOndon (north side of the 
Thames). Adjacent to Rosebery Aveiiue are reservoirs of the 
New River Head. The municipal borough coincides with the 
east and central divisions of the parjiamapitary trough of 
Finsbury, each returning one member. 'The borough council 
consists of a mayor, 9 aldermen and S 4 councillors. Area, 
589-1 acres. 

FINSTERWALDE, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, on the Schackebach, a tributary of the Little Elster, 
28 m. W.S.W. of Cottbus by, rail. Pop. (1905) 10,726. The 
town has a Gothic church (1581), a chateau, schools, cloth and 
cigar factories, iron-foundries, flour and saw mills and factories 
for machine building. The town, which is first mentioned in 
1288, came into the possession of electoral Saxony in 1635 and 
of Prusiiia in 1815. 

FIORENZO DI LORENZO (c, 1440-1522), Italian painter, of 
the Umbrian school, lived and worked at Perugia, where most 
of his authentic works arc still preserved in the Pinacoteca. There 
is probably no other Italian master of importance of whose 
life and work so little is known. In fact the whole edifice that 
modern scientific criticism has built around his name is based 
on a single signed and dated picture (1487) in the Pinacoteca 
of Perugia—a niche with lunette, two wings and predella—and 
on the documentary evidence that he was decemvir of that city 
in 1472, in which year he entered into a contract to paint 
an altarpiece for Santa Maria Nuova—the pentalych of the 
“ Madonna and Saints ” now in the Pinacoteca. Of his birth 
and death and pupilage nothing is known, and Vasari does not 
even mention Fioren/.o’s name, though he probably refers lo him 
when he says that Cristofano, Perugino’s father, sent his son 
to be the shop drudge of a painter in Perugia, “ who was not 
particularly distinguished in his calling, but held the art in great 
veneration and highly honoured the men who excelled therein.” 
Certain it is that the early works both of Perugino and of Pintu- 
ricchin show certain mannerisms which point towards Fiorenzo's 
influence, if not to his direct teaching. The list of some fifty 
pictures which modern critics have ascribed to Fiorenzo includes 
works of such widely varied character that one can hardly be 
surprised to find great diveigcnce of opinion as regards the 
masters under whom Fiorenzo is supposed to have studied. 
Pisanello, Verrocchio, Benozzo Gozzoli, Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
Benedetto Bonfigli, Mantegna, Squarcione, Filippo Lippi, 
.Signorelli and Ghirlandajo have all been credited with this 
di.stinguished pupil, who was the most typical Umbrian painter 
that stands between the primitives and Perugino ; but the 
probability is that he studied under Bonfigli and was indirectly 
influenced by Gozzoli. Fiorenzo’s authentic works are remarkable 
for their sense of space and for the expression of that peculiar 
clear, soft atmosphere which is so marked a feature in the work 
of Perugino. But Fiorenzo has an intensity of feeling and a 
power of expressing character which are far removed from the 
somewhat affected grace of Perugino. Of the forty-five pictures 
bearing Fiorenzo’s name in the Pinacoteca of Perugia, the eight 
charming St Bernardino panels are so different from his well- 
authenticated works, so Florentine in conception and movement, 
that the Perugian’s authorship is very questionable. On the 
other hand the beautiful “ Nativity,” the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” and the “ Adoration of the Shepherds ” in the same 
gallery, may be accepted as the work of his hand, as also the 
fresco of SS. Romano and Rbcco at the church of S, Francesco 
at Deruta. The London National Gallery, the Berlin, and the 
Frankfort museums contiun each a “Madonna and Child” 
ascribed to the master, but the attribution is in each case open 
to doubt. 

See Jean Carlyle Graham, The Problem of Fioremo 
(Perugia, 1903); Edward Hutton, The Cities of Umbria 
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, IVO^^NZUO^A D'ARD^, ^ town of EnuHa^ Italy, ip tiie 
i^lt^ntie'df'Pia(i^ij'fif6ih‘y^ich it is 14 m‘, 'S-iE. by r£ul,,a7p'it. 
Sfio^e S'ea-level.’ 3’op,"(i9oi) 77^2.' jipl'trayersaq ty .tl^ Via 
AemiKa, and a’picturest^ue piaz^' ^jth an old tpwer m die 
dartre. ' TTie l^a^zp Grossi also 1 $ a fine building. Alseno 
' lies 4 m, to the S.E.j and near it is tte 'Cistercian abbey of Qiiara- 
valli’ dilla Colontba, with a fine Cb'thic dnjrch and a Jarge and 
beairtifiil clpister (in brick and Verona marble)j of the iatli-i4th 

ciintu^. ’ 

' j^OLLp, JdBULNN DOMllncUS (1748-jSzi), German 
paiijtdr and historian of att, was born at Hamburg oh the :3th 
of October 1748. He received hLs first instructions in art at an 
academy of painting at Uayreuth; pnd in 176*^ to continue 
Iris' studies, be lyeiif first to Rome, and next to Bologna, where 
he distinguished'himself sufficiently to attain in 1769 adrnissiqn 
to the academy. Returning soon after to Germany, be obtained 
the apnointmejit of historicid pointer to the court of Brunswick. 
In J7%t he removed to Ghttingen, occupied himself as a drawing- 
rnMter, and was named in 17^ keeper of the collection of prints 
at the'thiriversity library. He was appointed professor extra¬ 
ordinary in the pbilosojihical faculty in 1799, and ordinary 
professor in 1813. During this period be had made b'unseif 
Known as a writer by the publication of his GesdUchte dn seidi- 
ttenden Kiinsfe, in 5 vols. (1798-1808). This was followed in 
1815 to 1820 lij’ the GascUdttf der zeiduienden Kiinste in Deutseh- 
Idhi und den vereviigien Niedtrlanden, in 4 vols. These works, 
though not attaining to any high mark of literaiy excellence, 
arc esteemed for the information collected in them, especially 
on'the subject of art in the later middle ages. Fiorillo practised 
his art almost till his death, but has left no memoruUo master¬ 
piece. The most noticeable of his paintiijgs is perhaps the 
‘‘ Surrender of BriSois.” He died at Gottingen on tlie 10th of 
September 1821.' 

'FIR, the Scandinavian name originally given to the Scotch 
pine [Pinus sylveslns), but at present not infrequently employed 
ns a general term for the whole of the true conifers {Ahietineae) \ 
in a rnorc exact sense, it has been 'transferred to the “ spruce ” 
and " silver firsj” the genera Picea and Abies of most modern 
bot^ists. 

“fhe firs arc distinguished from the pines and larches by having 
their necdlc-Iike leaves placed singly on the shoots, instead of 
growing in clusters from a sheatb on a dwarf branch. Their 
copes Are composed of thin, rounded, closely imbricated scales, 
each with a more or less conspicuous bract springing from the 
liase. The trees have usually a straight trunk, and a tendency 
to a conical or pyramidal growth, throwing out each year a more 
or less regular whorl of 'branches from the foot of the leading 
Shoot, while the buds of the lateral boughs extend horizontally. 

In the spnmc firs (Picea), the cqncs are pendent whan matpre 
and their scales persistent; the leaves are arranged all round the 
shpqts^ though the lower ones are sometimes directed laterally . 
Ip the genus Abies, the .silver firs, the cones are erect, and tlieir 
sc^s orop off when the seed ripens; the leaves spread in distinct 
TOWS on each side of the shoot. 

The most important of the firs, in an economic sense, is flip 
Norway spruce {P^cea e^celsa), so >vell known in British planta¬ 
tions, though rarely ayainir^ there the giganfic height and 
gr^deur of form it often displays in its native woods. 'Under 
fiyttu’rahlc conditions of growth it is a lofty tree, Vitfi a nearly 
stiraieht, tapering trunk, throwing out in somewhat hregulm 
Wlipris fts widespreading branches, densely cjoUie^ with dark, 
clq^r green foliago. .The boughs and iheir s'ide-brfeijhes, gs they 
inc^asc m length, haye a tendency to drpop, the lower tier, even 
in large trees, often sweeping the ground—a habit tjmt, with 
^e jagged sprays, arid broad, shadowy, wavejike fpliage-masses, 
n^s,a peculiarly ciace{ui and p'icturasqpe .aspect to the Norway 
"^c slbder, ^harp, slightly curyed'leaves grp scattered 
pwiy'ground the ,shb(^; tje upper pne pressed 4°™f,ds the 
m, arid the lower directed sideways, so as to give a soiriewhat 
'iflatVened appearance to the individual sprays. The elopgated 
ctfRpdrhial eones Wpw chleffy at the ends m tfie ripper br^ches ; 
tlie^,iare purplisli at first, but becoirie afterwards green, and 


eventually light brown; their scales arp slightly toothed at'the 
.eirtremity; they .ripen .in the autumn, but eddmn disduuge 
their seeds until the following spring.' 

The is very -^ddy distributed, growing abuptjantly on 
most of the rapuntw ranges pf northern and centeal Eurc?>e; 
while in Asia it occiirs at least as far east os the Lena, and in 
latitudeextendsfromthoAltaicranges to beyond the Arcticcirde. 
On the Swiss Alps it is one of ff>e most prevalent and striking 
of tlie forest trees, its dark evergreen foliage often .standing out 
in strong contrast to the snowy ridfes and gladers beyond. 
In the lower districts of Sweden it is the predominant tree in 
most of the great forests that spread over so large a portion of 
that country. In Norway it exmstitutes a considerable part of 
the dense woods of tiie southern dales, flourishing, according 
to Franz Christian Sohribeler, on the mountain slopes up to on 
altitude of from 2800 to 3100 ft., and dothing the shores of some 
of the fjords to the water’s edge; in the higher regions it is 
generally mingled with the pine. Less abundant on the western 
side of the fjelds, it again forms woods in Nordland, extending 




Tio, I. — Korway Spruce{RKreaMmiM). MaleFlowers. A,branch 
bearing male cones, reduced; B, single male cone, euUrged; C, single 
•Stamen, enlarged. 

in the neighbourhood of the coast neariy to the 67th parallel; 
but it is, in that arctic climate, rarely met with at a greater 
elpvatian than 800 ft. above the sea, though in Swedish Lapland 
it is fouiKl on the slope of the Suhtclma as high as 1200 ft. , its 
upper limit being everywhere lower than that of the pine. In- 
all the Scandinavian countries it is known as the Gran or Grann. 
Great tracts of low country along the soutiiern shores of the 
Baltic and in northern Russia are covered with forests of spruce. 
It e'verywberp shows a ptieferenoe for a romst but well-drained 
soil, and never attains ite full stature or luxuriance of growth 
upon arid ground, whether on plain or mountain—a peculiarity 
tJrat should be remembered by .the planter. In a favourable 
soil and .(^n situation it becomes the tallest and one of the 
stateliest of European trees, rising sometimes to a height of 
from 150 to 170 ft., the trunk attaining a diameter of from 5 
to 6 it. at the base. But when it grows in dense wroods, where 
the lower branches decay and drop of early , only a small head 
of foliage .remaining at the tapenng summit, its stem, thoqgh. 
frequently of grmit, height, is rarely more than or z ft. #1 
tha^nesa. lts|;r.owtb.i$ rapid, the straight leading Slioot, in the 
vjgoroBS .period of the teep, often extending ri or even 3 ft in 
a stog^ season. In its native habitats it is said to endure for 
several jcentunes; but in those countries from which theocoa- 
tnerc^.sii^ly of its timber.is chiefly drawn, itatts^ perfection 
in from 70 to 9c years, according to soil and situation. 
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•Tn the prevalent vwiety of the Norway spruce the wood 
is wW,te,-airt to bp veiy!‘knotty Vhin the tree has mwn in an 
openjkace, but, as produced in the close northern forests, often 
of fine and evcn,gra!in. immense quantities are rmportcd into 
Britain 'from Norway, 'Sweden and Prussia, under the .names 
of “ white NoiVqj',” “ Christiania ” and “ Danzig deal.'*’ The 
latger trees are 'sartim up into planks and hattens,_mnch used for ■ 
the'purposes of fhc builder, cmecially for'flooring,'joists and. 
Ta'fters. .'Where not exposed to the weather the waod is .probably ■ 
as'lasting ns that of the pine, hut, ■notbeing so resinous, appears 
1 e» adtiTTted for otrt-door uses. Great quantities are sent from 
Swcden.tn a manufactured state, in the form of door and window- 
frames and ready-prepared flooring, and much of the cheap 
" -White deal ” furniture is made of this wood. The younger and 
.smaller trees arc renjarkaJ% duraWc, especially when the 'bark 
is allowed to remain on them : and most of the poles imported 
into Britain for scaffolding, ladders., mining-timber and similar 
uses are furnished ‘by this 'fir. .Snudl masts and spars are often 

made of it, and arc 
aid to be lighter 
than those of pine. 
The best poles are 
obtained in Norway 
from sm.ill, riender,, 
drawn-up trees, 
growing under the 
shade Of the larger 
ones in the thick 
woods, thc.so being 
freer from kncrt.s, 
and tougher from 
their slower growtlu 
A variety cif the 
spruce, abounding in 
some parts of Nor¬ 
way, produces a red 
heartwood, not easy 
to distinguish from 
that of ■fie Norway 
pine (.Scotch fir), and 
imported with it into 
England ns “ red 
deal ” or “ pine.” 
This kind is some¬ 
times seen in planta¬ 
tions, where it may 
be recognized by it.s 
shorter, darker 
leaves and longer 
cones. The smaller branches and the waste portion of the 
trunks, left in cutting up the limber, arc exported as fire-wood, 
or used fur splitting into matches. The wood of the spruce i.s 
also employed in the manufacture of wood-pulp for paper. 

The -resinous products of the Norway spruce, though yielded 
by the tree in less .abundance than those furnished, by the pine,; 
are of consideriible economic value. In Scandinavia a thick 
tuipentine oozes from cracks or fissures in the bark, -forming! 
by its congelation a fine yellow resin, known commercially as 
“ spr-uce rusin,” or " frankincense ” ; it is also procured attifici-, 
ally by cutring off the ends of the lower branches, when it i 
slowly exudes from the extremities. In Switzerland and parts of 
'Germany, where it is collected in some quantity for commerce, 
a Jong strip of bark is cut out of the tree near the root; the resin, 
that slowly acoumulates during the summer is scraped out in j 
'the latter paft of the season, and the slit enlarged slightly the ■ 
■following,spring to ensure a continuance of the supply. The: 
proce 5 a.ia|repeated every alternate year, until the tree no longer 
yields w resin in abundance, whidi under favourable circum- 
Stai^ It will do for twenty years or more. The quantity 
obrioRd from each fir is very variable, depending on the vigour 
of the tree, and greatjy lessens after it has been sub^jected to the 
operation for some years. Eventutilly the tree is destroyed. 


'Tro, 2, — -Norway Spruce [Picca excelsa}. 
Cone.*?; stair with sord.s. Itranch hear¬ 
ing («) young femalr conrn, [h) lipr cones, 
redact. B, liipe cone scale with Mods, 
uulai’god. 


and the wood rendered worthless 'for timber, -and df little value 
even for fuel. From tlie product so obtained mokof the better 
sort eff Burgundy pitch ” of the druggists is prepared. By 
the peasan^ of its native -cotpitries the Norway spruce is 
apjilied to inmimerabie purposes 'df 'dally 'life. Ihe bark and 
young cones afford a tanning imattrial, irtlerior indeed to oak- 
bark, andhasdly equdl to that of tiie litrch,but of ralucin countries 
where substances more rich in tannin are not abundant i-n 
Norway the sprays, like tho« of the juniper, arc scattered over 
'the floors of churches and the shting-rooms df dwelling-hniises, 
as a fragrant and healtlffnl .stlbstitute for carpet or maftiqg. 
The young shoots are also given to oxen in the long winters of 
those northern latitudes, when Other green foddet is hard to 
obtain. In times of scarcity the Nor.se pea.sanl-farmer uses 'the 
5 weeti.sh inner bark, beaten in a mortar and ground ih his 
primitive rttill with oats or bittley, to eke out a scanty supply of 
meal, the mixture yielding a tolerably palatable though some¬ 
what resinous substitute, for his cadinary fiai-hrod. A decoction 
of the tads in milk or whey is a common househrild remedy' 
for scurvy ; and the young shoots or green cones form an essential 
ingredient in the sprnce-beer drank with a timilar object, or as 
an occasional beverage. The well-known ” Danzjg-.spruce'” 
is prepared by adding a decoction of the buds or rone.s to the 
wort or saedharine liquor before fermentation. Similar prepara¬ 
tions are in use wheres'er the .spruce fir abounds. The wood is 
burned for fuel, its heat-giving power being reckoned 'in Germany 
about one-fourth less than tlmt of beech. From the wide- 
spreading roots string and ropes are manufartured in 'Lapland 
and Bothnia; the longer ones which run near the surface are 
selected, split through, and then boiled for some hours in « ley 
of wooiashes and salt, which, dissolving out the resin, loosens 
the fibres and renders them easily sepataHc, and ready for-twist¬ 
ing into cordage. Light portable boats are sometimes made of 
very thin boards of fir, sewn together with cord tlins manufac¬ 
tured from the roots of the, tree. 

'Jbe Norway spruce .seems to have been the Picea ” of 
f’liny, but i.s evidently often confused by tiie .f-atin writers 
with tlieir “ Abies,” the Abirt prctinota of mtacm botanists. 
From an eq^ually loose application rf the word fir " bj' our 
older herbalists, it is difficult to decide upon the date of intro¬ 
duction of this tree into Britain but it was eommonly planted 
•for ornamental purposes fai the 'beginning of 'lbe 17th century. 
In places suited to its growth it seems to flourish nearly as well 
as in the woods of Norway or’Switzerland; but as it needs for 
its successful cultivation as a timber 'tree soils that might be 
turned to agricultural account, it is ndt so well adapted for 
economic phanting in Britain as the Scotch fir or lardi, which 
come to perfection in more bleak and elevated regions, and on 
comparatively barren ground, tiiou^ it may perhaps 'be grown 
to advantage on some moist hill-sides and mountain holloa’s. 
Its great vdlue to the English forester is ns a “ nurse ” for othw 
trees, for which its dense leafage and tapering form render it 
admirably fitted, as it protects, without ovcr.'lhading, the young 
saplings, and yields saleable stakes and small poles wJien ait out. 
For hop-poles it is mot so well adapted as the larch. As a pictur¬ 
esque -tree, for ,pafk and ornamental plantation, it is among 
the best cif the conifers, its colour and form contrasting yet 
harmonizing with the olive green and rounded outline of oaks 
and beeches, or with the red trunk and glaucous foliage of the 
pine. 'When young-its spreading boughs form good cover for 
game. The fresh taanches, a-ith their thick mat oFfoliage, are 
useful to the gardener for sheltering wH-fruit in the apring. 
In a good.soil and position the tree sometimes attains an enormous 
size: one in StucHey Park, Yorkshire, attained nearly 140 ft. 
in height, and the trurik more than 6 ft. 'in thickness near the 
ground. The spruce beats itiie smdke of great cities better than 
most, df the Aiieiineae; -but in suburban locdlities after a 
•certain age it soon loses Its healthy appearance, and is apt to 
‘be afiected with -bli^t (Ertofowg), )thonjf|h. not so •mudi as 
.the.Scotch fir and mort of the pines. 

The'Uack spruce/Pfeea *«gr(i)'is.alTee of more formal-growth 
than the preceding. The branches grow at a more acute angle 
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and in more regular whorls than those of the Norway sprix"; 
and, though the lower ones become bent to a horizontal position, 
they do not droop, so that the tree has a much less elegant 
appearance. The leaves, which grow very thickly all round the 
stem, are short, nearly quadrangular, and of a dark greyish- 
green. The cones, produced in great abundance, are short and 
oval in shape, the setdes with ruffied indented edges; they are 
deep purple when young, but tecome brovra as they ripen. 
The tree also occurs in the New England states and extends over 
nearly the whole of British North America, its northern limit 
occurring at about 67“ N. lat., often forming a large part of the 
dense forests, mostly in the swampy districts. A variety with 
lighter foliage and radish bark is common in Newfoundland and 
some districts on the mainland adjacent. The trees usually 
grow very close together, the slender trunks rising to a great 
height bare of branches; but they do not attain the size of the 
Norway spruce, being seldom taller than 60 or 70 ft., with a 
diameter of ij or 2 ft. at the base. This species prefers a peaty 
soil, and often grows luxuriantly in very moist situations. The 
wood is strong, light and very elastic, forming an excellent 
material for small masts and spars, for which purpose the trunks 
are used in America, and exported largely to England. Tlie 
sawn timber is inferior to that of P. excelsa, besides being of a 
smaller size. In the countries in which it abounds, the log-houses 
of the settlers are often built of the long straight trunks. The 
spruce-beer of America is generally' made from the young shoots 
of this tree. The small twigs, tied in bundles, arc boiled for 
some time in water with broken biscuit or roasted grain; the 
resulting decoction is then poured into a cask with molasses or 
maple sugar and a little yeast, and left to ferment. It is often 
made by the settlers and fishermen of the St LawTence region, 
l)eing esteemed as a preventive of scurvy. The American 
“ essence of spruce,” occasionally used in England for making 
spruce-beer, is obtained by boiling the shoots and buds and 
concentrating the decoction. The resinous products of the tree 
are of no great value. It was introduced into Britain at the 
end of the 17th century. 

The white spruce {Picra alba), sometimes met vith in English 
plantations, is a tree of lighter growth than the black spruce, 
the branches being more widely apart; the foliage is of a light 
glaucous ^reen; the small light-brown cones are more slender 
and tapiering than in P. nigra, and the scales ha\’e e\'en edges. 
It is of comparatively small size, but is of some importance in the 
w'ilds of the Canadian dominion, where it is found to the northern 
limit of tree-vegetation growing up to at least 6y° ; the slender 
trunks yield the only useful timber of some of the more desolate 
northern regions. In the woods of Canada it occurs frequently 
mingled with the black spruce and other trees. The fibrous 
tough roots, softened by soaking in water, and split, are used 
by the Indians and voyageurs to sew together the birch-bark 
covering of their canoes ; and a resin that exudes from the bark 
is employed to varnish over the seams. It was introduced to 
Great Britain at the end of the 17th century and waS formerly 
more extensively planted than at present. 

The hemlock spruce (Tsuga canadensis) is a large tree, abound¬ 
ing in most of the north-eastern parts of America up to Labrador ; 
in lower Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia it is often 
the prevailing tree. The short leaves are flat, those above 
pressed close to the stem, and the others forming tiyo rows; 
they are of a rather light green tint above, whitish beneath. 
The cones are very small, ovate and pointed. The large branches 
droop, like tliose of the Norway spruce, but the sprays are much 
lighter and more slender, rendering lie tree one of the most 
elegant of the conifers, especially ^en young. When old, 
the branches, broken and bent down by the winter snows, give 
it a ragged but very picturesque aspect. The trunk is frequently 
3 ft. thick near the base. The hemlock prefers rather dry 
and elevated situations, often forming woods on the declivities 
of mountains. The tiniber is very much twisted in grain, and 
liable to warp and split,'but is used for making plasterers’ laths 
and for fencing; “ shingles ” for roofing are sometimes made of 
it. Tire bark, split off m May or June, forms one of the most 


valuable tanning substances in Canada. The sprays are some¬ 
times used for making spruce-beer and essence of spruce. It 
was introduced into Great Britain in about the year 1736. 

The Douglas spruce {^Pseudo-tsuga Douglasii), qne of the 
finest conifers, often rises to a height of 200 ft. and sometimes 
considerably more, while the gigantic trunk frequently measures 
8 or 10 ft. across. _ The yew-like leaves spread laterally, and are 
of a deep green tint; the cones are furnished with tridentate 
bracts that project far beyond the scales. It forms extensive 
forests in Vancouver Island, British Columbia and Oregon, 
whence the timber is exported, being highly prized for its strength, 
durability and even grain, though very h^vy ; it is of a deep 
yellow colour, abounding in resin, which oozes from the thick 
bark. It was introduced into Britain soon after its rediscovery 
by David Douglas in 1827, and has been widely planted, but 
does not flourish well where exposed to high winds or in too 
shallow soil. 

Of the Abies group, the silver fir {A, peciinata), may be taken 
as the type,—a lofty tree, rivalling the Norway spruce in size, 
with large spreading horizontal boughs curving upward toward 
the extremities. The flat leaves are arranged in two regular, 
distinct rows ; they are deep green above, but beneath have two 
broad white lines, which, as the foliage in large trees has a 
tendency to curl upwards, give it a silvery appearance from below. 
The large cones stand erect on the branches, are cylindrical 
in shape, and have long bracts, the curved points of which 
project beyond the scales. When the tree is young the bark is 
of a silvery grey, but gets rough with age. This tree appears to 
have been the true “ Abies ” of the Latin writers—the “ pul- 
cherrima abies ” of Virgil. From early historic times it has been 
held in high estimation in the south of Europe, being used by 
the Romans for masts and all purposes for which timber of great 
length was required. It is abundant in most of the mountain 
ranges of southern and central Europe, but is not found in the 
northern parts of that continent. In Asia it occurs on the 
Caucasus and Ural, and in some parts of the Altaic chain. Exten¬ 
sive woods of this fir exist on the southern Alps, where the tree 
grows up to nearly 4000 ft. 5 in the Rhine countries it forms 
great part of the extensive forest of the Hochwald, and occurs 
in the Black Forest and in the Vosges ; it is plentiful likewise, on 
the Pyrenees and Apennines. The wood is inferior to that of 
Picea excelsa, but, being soft and easily worked, is largely 
employed in tlie countries to which it is indigenous for ail 
the purposes of carpentry. Arti<'les of furniture are frequently 
made of it, and it is in great esteem for can-ing and for the 
construction of stringed instruments. Deficient in resin, the 
wood is more perishable than that of the spruce fir when exposed 
to the air, though it is said to stand well under water. The bark 
contains a large amount of a fine, highly-resinous turpentine, 
which collects in tumours on the trunk during the heat of summer. 
In the Alps and Vosges this resinous semi-fluid is collected by 
climbing the trees and pressing out the contents of the natund 
receptacles of the bark into horn or tin vessels held beneath 
them. After purification by straining, it is sold as “ Strasburg 
turpentine,” much used in the preparation of some of the finer 
varnishes. Burgundy pitch is also prepared from it by a similar 
process as that from Picea excelsa, A fine oil of turpentine is 
distilled from the crude material; the residue forms a coarse 
resin. Introduced into Britain at the beginning of the 17th 
century, the silver fir has become common there as a planted tree, 
though, like the Norway spruce, it rarely comes up from seed 
scattered naturally. There are many fine trees in Scotland; 
one near Roseneath, figured by Strutt in his Sylva Britannica, 
then measured more than 22 ft. round the trunk. In the more 
southern parts of the island it often reaches a height of 90 ft., 
and specimens exist considerably above that size ; but the yb^rlg 
shoots are apt to be injured in severe winters, and the tree^on 
light soils is dso hurt by long droughts, so that it usually presents 
a taffied appearance; though, in the distance, the lofty top 
and horizontal boughs sometimes stand out in most picturesque 
relief above the rounded summits of the neighbouring ^ees. 
Tlie'' silver fir flourishes in a deep loamy soil, and will grow even 
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upon stiff day, when well drained—a situation in which few 
conifers will succeed. On such lands, where otherwise desirable, 
it may sometimes be planted with profit. The cones do not ripen 
till the second year. 

The silver fir of Canada {A. balsamea), a small tree resembling 
the last species in foliage, furnishes the “ Canada balsam ”; 
it abounds in Quebec and the adjacent provinces. 

Numerous other firs are common in gardens and shrubberies, 
and some furnish valuable products in their native countries; 
but they are not yet of sufficient economic or general interest to 
demand mention here. 

For further information sec Veitch’s Manual oj Coniferae (und cd., 
1900). 

FIRDOUSI, FiRDAUSi or FirdusT, Persian poet. Abu ’1 
KSsim Mansur (or Hasan), who took the nom de plume of Firclousi, 
author of the epic poem the Shahndma, or “ Hook of Kings,” 
a complete history of Persia in nearly fe,ooo verses, was born 
at Shadab, a suburb of Tus, about the year 329 of the Hegira 
(941 A.D.), or earlier. His father belonged to the class of Dihkans 
(the old native country families and landed proprietors of I'ersia, 
who had preserved their influence and status under the Arab 
rule), and possessed an estate in the neighbourhood of Tus 
(in Khorasan), Firdousi’s own education eminently qualified 
him for the gigantic task which he subsequently undertook, 
for he was profoundly versed in the Arabic language and literature 
and had also studied deeply the Pahlavi or Old Persian, and was 
conversant with the ancient historical records which existed 
in that tongue. 

The. Shdimama of FirdousT (see also Persia : Liicrature) is 
perhaps the only example of a poem produced by a single 
author which at once took its place as the national epic of the 
people. The nature of the work, the materiids from which 
it was composed, and the circumstances under which it was 
written are, however, in themselves exceptional, and necessarily 
tended to this result. The grandeur and antiquity of the empire 
and the vicissitudes through which it passed, their long scries 
of wars and the magnificent monuments erected by their ancient 
sovereigns, could not fail to leave numerous traces in the memory 
of so imaginative a people as the Persians. As early as tla; 5th 
century of the Christian era we find mention made of these 
historical traditions in the work of an Armenian author, Moses 
of Chorene (according to others, he lived in the 7th or 8th 
century). During the reign of Chosroes 1 . (Anushirvan) the 
contemporary of Mahomet, and by order of that monarcli, an 
attempt had been made to collect, from various parts of the 
kingdom, all the popular tales and legends relating to the ancionl 
kings, and the results were deposited in the royal library. During 
the ha.st years of the Sassanid dynasty the work was resumed, 
the former collection being revised and greatly added to by the 
Dihkan Danishwer, assisted by several learned mobeds. His 
work was entitled the Khoia indma, which in the old dialect 
also meant the “ Book of Kings.” On the Arab invasion thi.s 
work was in great danger of perishing at the hands of the icono¬ 
clastic caliph Omar and his generals, hut it was fortunately 
preserved; and we find it in the 2nd century of the Hegira 
being paraphrased in Arabic by Abdallah ibn el Mokaffa, a 
learned Persian who had embraced Islam. Other Guebres 
occupied themselves privately with the collection of these tradi¬ 
tions ; and, when a prince of Persian origin, Yakub ibn Laith, 
founder of the Saffarid dynasty, succeeded in throwing off his 
allegiance to the caliphate, he at once set about continuing the 
work of his illustrious predecessors. His “ Book of Kings ” 
was completed in the year 260 of the Hegira, and was freely 
circulated in Khorasan and Irak. Yakub’s family did not 
continue long in power; but the Samanid princes who succeeded 
applied themselves zealously to the same work, and Prince 
Nuh II., who came to the throne in 365 a.h. (a.d. 976), entrusted 
it to the court poet Dakikl, a Guebre by religion. Dakiki's 
labours were brought to a sudden stop by his own assassination, 
and the fall of the Samanian house happened not long after, and 
their kingdoni passed into the hands of the Ghaznevids. Mahmud 
ibn Sabuktagin, the second of the dynasty (998-1030), continued 


to make himself still more independent of the caliphate than his 
predecessors, and, though a warrior and a fanatical Moslem, 
extended a generous patronage to Persian literature and learning, 
and even developed it at the expense of the Arabic institutions. 
The task of continuing and completing the collection of the 
ancient historical traditions of the empire especially attracted 
him. With the assistance of neighbouring princes and of many 
of the influential Dihkans, Mahmud collected a vast amount 
of materiak for the work, and after having searched in vain 
for a man of sufficient learning and ability to edit them faithfully, 
and having entrusted various episodes for versification to the 
numerous poets whom he had gathered round him, he at length 
made choice of Firdousl. F'irdousi had been always strongly 
attracted by the ancient Pahlavi records, and had begun at an 
early age to turn them into Persian epic verse. On hearing of 
the death of the poet Dakiki, he conceived the ambitious design 
of himself carrying out the work which the latter had only just 
commenced; and, although he had not then any introduction 
to the court,lie contrived,thanks to one of his friends, Mahommed 
Lashkari, to procure a copy of the Dihkan Danishwer's collection, 
and at the age of thirty-six commenced his great undertaking. 
.■Vbu Mansur, the governor of Tus, patronized him and encour¬ 
aged him by substantial pecuniary support. When Mahmud 
.succeeded to the throne, and evinced such active interest in the 
work, Firdnu.sl was naturally attracted to the court of Ghazni. 
.\t first court jealousies and intrigues prevented Firdousl from 
being noticed by the sultan j but at length one of hk friends, 
.Mahek, undertook to present to Mahmud his poetic version of 
one of the well-known episodes of the legendary history. Hearing 
that the poet was bom at Tus, the sultan made him explain the 
origin of his ruitive town, and was much struck with the intimate 
knowledge of ancient history which he displayed. Being pre¬ 
sented to the seven poets who were then engaged on the projected 
epic, Abu ’1 Kasim was admitted to their meetings, and on one 
occasion improvised a verse, at Mahmud’s request, in praise of 
his favourite AySz, with such success that the sultan bestowed 
upon him the name of Firdou.si, saying that he had converted 
his assemblies into paradise (Firdnus). During the early days 
of his sojourn at court an incident happened which contributed 
in no small measure to the realization of hk ambition. Three of 
the seven poets were drinking in a (garden when ]''irdousi ap¬ 
proached, and wi.shing to get rid of him without rudeness, they 
informed him who they were, and told him that it was theii 
custom to admit none to their society but such as could give 
fironf of poetical talent. To test his acquirements they proposed 
that each should furnish an extemporary line of verse, his own 
to be the last, and all four ending in the same rhyme. Firdousl 
accepted the challenge, and the three poets having previously 
agreed upon three rhyming words to which a fourth could not 
be found in the Persian language, ’.'\nsari began— 

“ Thy beauty cclip.ses the light of the sun ” ; 

Farrakhi added- -- 

“ The rose with thy check would comparison .shun " ; 

'A.sjadi continued— 

“Thy gkiuces jiierce through the mailed warrior’s joh-sun" ; * 
and Firdousl, without a moment’s hesitation, competed the 
quatrain— 

" Like the lance of fierce Giv in his fight with roslmn.” 

’The poets asked for an explanation of this allusion, and Firdousl 
recited to them the battle as described in the Shdhnama, and 
delighted and astonished them with his learning and eloquence. 

Mahmud now definitely selected him to the work of compiling 
and versifying the ancient legends, andwatowed upon him such 
marks of his favour and munificence rfAelicit from the poet 
an enthusiastic panegyric, which k iraill^d in the preface of 
the Shdhnima, and forms a curious contrast to the bitter satire 
which he subsequently prefixed to the book. The sultan ordered 
his treasurer, Khojah Hasan Maimandi, to pay to Firdousl a 
thousand gold pieces for every thousand verses ; but the poet 
preferred allowmg the sum to accumulate till the whole was 
' A sort of cuirass. 
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with theobj^t of amassiogsUfficieHt capital to oonstruct 
a dike fen" his native, town of Tus, which suffered greatly frnm 
defective irrigation, ajproject whicli had been the chief dream 
of his childhood. Owing to this resolution, and to the jealousy 
of Hasan Maimandi, who often refused- to advance him. suffieient 
for the necessaries of life, KirdousI passed the later portion of 
his life in great privation, though enjoying the royal favour 
and widely extended, fame, ^ongst other princes whoso 
liberal presents enabled him to combat his pecuniary difficulties, 
was OTO Rustara, son of Fakhr ilddaula, the. Duilanjitc, who 
sent him, a thousand gold pieces in acknowledgment of a copy 
of the episode of Kustam and Jsfendiar which FirdousI had sent 
him, and promised, him a gracious reception if he should ever 
come to his court.. As this prince belonged, like Firdnusi,, to the 
Shiah sect, while Mahmud and Maimandi were Sunnites, and 
a.s he was sdso politically opposed to the sultan, Hasan Maimandi 
did not fail' to make the most of this incident, and accused the 
poet of disloyalty to his sovereign and patron, as well as of 
heresy. Other enemies naid rivals also joined in the attack, and 
for some time Firdousi's position was very precarious, though 
his pre-eminent talents and obvious fitness for the work prevented 
him from losing his post. To add to his troublo.s he had the 
nrisfortune to lose his only son at the age of 37. 

At length, after thirty-five years’ work, the book was completed 
(rorr), and F'irdousI entrusted it to Ayas, tlie sultan's favourite, 
for presentation to him. Mahmud ordered Hasan Maimandi 
to take the poet as much gold as an elephant could rarry, but the 
jealous treasurer persuaded the monarch that it w;is too gencrou.s 
a reward, and that an elcphaiit’.s load of silver would be .sufficient. 
60,000 silver dirhems were aecJirdlngly placed in sacks, iutd 
taken to Firdousi by Aya* at the sultan's comntand, insleiid of 
the 60,000 gold pieces, one for each verse, which had been 
promised. The poet was at that moment in the bath, and seeing 
the sacks, and Iwlioving that they contained the exported gold, 
received them with great satisfaetion, hut finding only silver he 
romplainecl to Ayaz that he had not executed the sultan’s order. 
Ayar, related what had teken place between Mahmud and Hasan 
Maimandi, and I'irdousi in a rage gave 20 thousiuid pieces to 
Ayfle himself, the same amount to the Imth-koeper, and paid the 
rest to a beer seller for a gla-ss of beer (fouka), sending word 
back to the sultan that it was not to gain money that lie had 
taken so much trouble. t)n hearing this message, Mahmud at 
first reproached Hasajj with having caused him to break, his word, 
hut tlie wily treasurer sucocodccl in turning his master’s anger 
upon Firdousi to such an extent that he threatened that on the 
morrow he would “ ca.st that Carmalhian (heretic) under the 
feet of his elephants.” Being apprised by one of the nobles of 
tlie court of what had takcji place, k'irdousl passed the night 
in great anxiety ; but passing in the morning by the gate that 
led from his own apartments into tlic palace, he met the sultan 
in his private garden, and succeeded by humble apologies in 
appeasing his wrath. He was, however, f.ar from being ■appeased, 
himself, and determined at once upon ciuilling Ghazni. Return¬ 
ing home he tore up the draughts of .some fliousunds of verses 
which he had composed and threw them in the fire, and repairing 
to the grand mosque of Ghazni he wrote upon the walls, at flie 
;)lace where the sultan ivas in the habit of praying, the following 
lines:— 

*' TlieaiispiciDu,s court of Mahmud, king of Znbulistan, is like a sea. 
What a sea I One cannot see its’shore. If f havo dived therein 
without-flndlag any pearls,it is th» fault of my star aad not of the 
sea,” 

He then gave a sealed paper to Ayiz, begging him to hand it 
to the sultan in a leisMn imoment after 20 days had elapsed, 
uid set oft on his trBS 4 y>iwith no better equipment than his 
itaff aal^ dervish’k dtcttki At the expiration of the 20 days 
patier to the sultan, who on opening it found the 
MM^WBWBltire which is now always prefixed to copies' of the 
which is perfiaps cme of the Intterest andseverr.st 
pieces of reproach ever penned, Mahmud, in a- violent rage, 
sent after the poertiand promised a large rewardfor his capture, 
but he was already in comparative safety. Firdousi directed his 


steps to Moafindaran, and took refege with,- Rabat, prlnca. trf.. 
Joitjae^. vriio at fir&t reeoi vad him. wi tli groat favour,,and) promwii 
him histoontinued.protection andipatronagg,] learniag),however,. 
the circumstances under which he had left Qiazni, he feared the 
reseniteent of so powerful, a. sovewign as. Mahmud, who he knew 
already coveted his kii^doin, and dismissed. the poat with a 
magnificent present. Firdousi next, repaired, to Bagdad, where, 
he, made the acquaintance of a. merchant, who introduced him 
to the vizier of the caliph, al-Qadir, by. presenting, an Arabic 
poem which the poet, hatl composed in his honour. The vizier 
ga\'e Firdousi an apartment near himself, and related to tlie 
caliph the manner in which he had been treated at Ghazni. 
The caliph summoned him into his presence, and was so muoli 
pleased with a poem of a thousand couplets, which' Firdousi 
composed in his honour, that lie at once received him into 
favour. The fact of his luiving devoted his life and talents to 
chronieling the renown of fire-wor.siiipping Persians was, howovor, 
.somewhat of a crime in the orthodo.v caliph's eyes ; in order 
therefore to recover his prestige, Firdou.i cuniiio.sed another 
poem of pooo couplets on the theme burrowed from tlic Koran 
of the loves of Joseph and Potipiliar’s wife —Yusul and Zukiltlui 
(etlited by I-l. KUri, Oxford, iyo2 ; complete metrical' transla¬ 
tion by Sclilechta-VVssehrd, Vienna, i88y). This poem, thougji 
rare and lillle known, is still in existence—the Royal Asiatic 
Society possessing a copy. But Malmiud had by this time 
heard of his asylum at the court of the r.aliph, and wrote a letter 
menacing his liege lord, and demanding the surrender of Uic 
poet. Firdousi, to avoid further trouliles, departed for Ah-waz, 
a province of the Per.sian Irak, and dedicated his Yusnj. ami 
Zulukha to the governor of that district. Thence ho went to 
Kohistan, where the governor, Nasir Lak, was his itrtiuialu and 
devoted friend, and received liim with great ceremony upon the 
frontifT, Firdou.si confided to him that he contemplated writing- 
a bitter exposition of his slmnieful treatment at the hands of the 
sultan of Ghazni; but Niisir Lek, who was a personal friend of 
the latter, dissuaded him frnm Ids purpose, but himself wrote and 
remonstrated with Mahmud. Na.sir Lek's message and the 
urgent representations of Firdousi's friends had the desired 
effect; and Mahmud not only expressed his intention of offering 
full reparation to the poet, but put his enemy Maimandi to deatii. 
'I'he change, however, came too late ; lurduusi, now a broken 
and decrepit old man, had in the meanwhile returned to Tus, 
and, while wandering through the streets of his )iati\'u town, 
heard a child lisping a verse from his own satire in which he 
taunts Malinuid with his slavish birth ;— 

“ Had Mahmud's father hecn what he is now 
A cro-wn of gold Iwl decked Uiis aged bro-w ; 

Had Mahmud's mother been of gentle blood, 

In heaps of silver knee-deep had 1 stood." 

1 le was so affected by this proof of iinivor.sal .sympathy with his 
misfortunes that he went home, fell sick and died. He was 
buried in a garden, but Abu '1 Kasim Jiujani', chief sheikh oP 
Tu,s, refused to read the u.sual [layers over his lombj iJleging 
tliai he was an .infidel, and had devoted his life to tlie glorification, 
of fire-worshippers and misbelievers. The next niglit, however, 
having dreamt that he- beheld- Firdousi in paradise dressed in tire 
.s.icred colour, gneen, and wearing an emerald crown, he recon¬ 
sidered his determination and the poet wiis henceforth held to 
be perfectly orthodox, lie died in the year 411 of the Hegira 
(1020 A.D.), aged about.eighty, eleven years after the-complotion 
of his great work. The legend goes that Mahmud had in the 
meanwhile despatched the promised huiulred thousand pieces of 
gold to Firdousi, with a robe- of honour aad ample apologies 
for the past. Bat as the camels bearing, the treasure readied 
one of the gates of the city, Firdousi's funeral was leaving it by 
another. His daughter, to whom they brought the sultanfs 
present, reiused to receive it; but his aged sister remcmliefi^ 
his anxiety for the construction of the stoue embankment for 
the riverof Tus, this work.was conxpleted in honour, of .tlic puel’s 
memory, and a large caravan.serai built with tjie surplus) 

Mflch of the tmditiaiial life, as. given above,' which lis'bassiii upon - 
tirat prefixed to the rei isetl edition of the poem, imdcrtakm by 
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order of BEidinjur Khsn, gttfndsoft of ThnoT-t-'Lefig fTJmiW), fs 
rejected by modcrt seholara (see T. KSldeke, " Uas trainee 
Nation^epos,” in W. Geiger's GntnMss dtr ininitcUen Pftilalop'e, li. 
pl>. ijo-fyS). 

Tlie ShdhnSma. is based, as we have sien, dtion the anqient legends 
current among the nojutlace 6f Persia, and collected by th6 DlbkOnS, 
;i, class of men who had the greatest facilities for this putpCise. There 
IS every reason therelore to believe that PirdousI adhered faithfully 
to these records of antiquity, and that the poem is a perfect store¬ 
house of the genuine traditions of the oouht^. 

The entire poem (which oniy existed'ih MS. up to the beginning of 
the loth century) was published (1831-1868) With a Frertch transla¬ 
tion in a magnificent folio edition, at the expen.se of the French 
(jovernmfcnt, by the teamed and indefatigable Julius von Mold. 
■J'lie sire and number of the volumes, however, and their great 
expense, made them diflicult of access, and Frau von Mohl published 
the French tran.slatron (1876-1878) with her illu.strious husband's 
eritical notes and introduction in a more convenient and cheaper 
'onn. Other editions are by Turner Macan (Calcutta, 1829), J. A. 
\'uller.s and S. I.andauer {unfiiiished ; T.etden, 1877-1883). 'There 
IS ati English aliridgment by J. Atkinson (London, 1832 ; reprinted 

i. i.-ii', iSye); tliere is a verse-translation, partly rhymed and partly 
uuiliyiiied, by A. G. and E. Warner (1905 loll.), with an introduction 
lontaining an account of Firdousl and the Sliaimlma ; the version 
liy A. Rogers (nioy) contains the greater part of the work. Tlie 
episode of Sohrab anil Ku.stam is well known to English readers 
liom Matthew Arnold's poem. The only complete translation is II 
Lihio dci Jtci, bj' 1 . I'’i2/.i (8 vols., Turin, 1886-1888), also the author 
ot a history ol Persian poetry. 

See also F.. G. Browne's Literary History of Persia, 1 ., ii. (iqo2- 
1006) ; T. Noldeke (as above) for a full account of the Shahnlma, 
editions, Ac.; and Ii. Etbe, " Neupersische Lilteratur," in the same 
work. (E. H.P.;X.) 

FIRE (in 0 . Eng. fyr; the word i.s common to West Cierman 
lariguuges, cf. Dutcli ziuur, Gcr. Feucr-, the pre-Teutonic form 
is .seen in Sanskrit /?■«, pdvaka, and Gr. irPp; the ultimate origin 
i T usually taken to be a rout meaning to purify, cf. Lat. purus), 
the term commonly used for llie visible effect of combustion 
(see Fi.ame), operating as a heating or lighting agency. 

So general is the knowledge oi fire and its uses that it is a 
question whether we have any authentic instance on record of a 
tribe altogether ignorant of them. A few notiee.s indeed arc to 
he found in tlie voluminous literature of travel which would 
decide tlie question in the affirmative; but when they arc 
carefully investigated, their evidence i.s found to be far from 
conclusive. The missionary Krapf was told by a slave of a tribe 
in the southern part of Shoa wlio lived like monkeys in the 
haniljoo jungles, and were totally ignorant of fire; but no 
hotter authority has been found for the statement, and the 
.story, which .seem.s to lie current in eastern Africa, may be 
nothing rise tlain the propagation of fables about the Pygmies 
wlium the ancients located around the sources of the Nile. 
Lieut. Charles Wilkes, commanoer of the ITnited States exploring 
expedition of 1838-43, says that in Fakaafo or Bowditch Island 
“ there was no sign of places for cooking nor any appearance of 
fire,” and that the natives felt evident alarm at the sparks pro- 
duecd by flint and steel and the smoke emitted by those with 
cigars in their mouths. The presence of the word aft, fire. In the 
Fakaafo vocabulary supplied by Hale the ethnographer of the 
e.xpedition, though it might perhaps be explained as equivalent 
only to solar light and heat, undoubtedly invalidates the supposi¬ 
tion of Wilkes; and the Rev. George Turner, in an account of a 
missionary voyage in 1859, not only repeats the word aft in his 
list for Fakaafo, but relates the native legend about the origin 
of fire, and describes some peculiar customs connected with its 

ii. se. Alvaro de Saavedra, an old Spanish traveller, informs us 
that the inliabitants of L^s Jardines, an island of the Pacific, 
showed great fear when they saw fire—^which they did not know 
before. But that island has not been, identified with certainty 
by modern explorers. It belongs, pierhaps, to the Ladrones or 
Marianas Archipelago, where fire was unknown, says Padre 
Gobien, “ till Magellan, wroth at the pilferings of the inhabitants, 
burnt one of their villages. When they saw their wooden huts 
ablaee, their first thought w«s tiiat fire was a beast which eats 
up wood. Some of them having approached the fire too near 
were burnt, and the Others kept aloof, fearing to be tom or 
poisoned by the powerful breatn of that terrible animal.” To 
■this Freycinet objects Aat tdvese Ladrone islandersmadeipottery 


bdfor*' ttie Arrival of Eurdfreans,- that they had words expresSfig 
the idests of flame, fire, torils,' roasting' and l.et 

ns add that in their country ndmdfous graves andriliiis havebedn 
found, which seem to be rehmahtsf of a former culture. Thus 
the question remains in uncertaintythough thCte' » nothing 
impossible in the supposition of the existence of a fireless tribe, 
it cannot be said that such a tribe has been discovered. 

It is useless to inquire in what wdy mhn first discovered that 
fire was subject to his control, and could even be called into 
being by aj^opriate means. With the naliital phenomenon 
and its various aspects he must soon have become familiar. 
The volcano lit up the darkness of night and sent its a.shes or its 
lava down into the plains; the lightning or the' meteor struck 
the tree, and the forest was ablare; or some less obvious cause 
produced some less extensive ignition. For a time it is possible 
that the grand manifestation,? of nature arou.sed no feelings save 
awe and terror ; but man is quite as much endowed with curiosity 
as with reverence or caution, and familiarity must ere long have 
bred confidence if not contempt. It is by no means necessary 
to suppo.se that the practical discovery of fire was made only 
at one given spot and m one given vray ; it i.s much more probable 
indeed that different tribes and races obtained the knowledge 
in a variety of ways. 

Tt has been a.sserted of many tribes that they would be unable 
to rekindle their fires if they were allowed to die out. Travellers 
in Au-stralia and Tasmania depict the typical native woman 
bearing always about with her a burning brand, which it is one 
of her principal duties to protect and foster; and it has been 
suppos^ that it was only ignorance which imposed on her the 
endless task. This is absurd. The Australian methods Of 
producing fire by the friction of two pieces of wood are perfectly 
well known, and are illustrated in Howitt's Native Tribes of 
Soteik-East Australia, pj). 771*773. To carry a brand saves a 
little trouble, to the men. 

The methods employed for producing fire vary considerably 
in detail, but are for the most part merely modified applications 
of concussion or friction. Lord Avebury has remarked that the 
working wp of stone into implements must have been followed 
sooner or later by the di.scovery of fire ; for in the process of 
chipping sparks were elicited, and in the process of polisdiing 
heat was generated. The first or concussion method is still 
familiar in the flint and steel, which has hardly passed out of 
u.se even in the most civilized countries. Its modifications are 
comparatively fewand unimportant. TheAlaskansand Aleutians 
take two pieces of quartz, rub them well with native sulphur, 
strike them together till the sulphur catches fire, and then 
transfer the flame to a heap of dry grass over which a few feathers 
have been scattered. Instead of two pieces of quartz the 
Eskimos use a piece of quartz and a piece of iron pyrites. Mr 
Frederick Boyle saw fire produced by striking broken china 
violently against a bamboo, and Bastion observed the same 
process in Burma, and Wallace in Ternate. In Cuchin China 
two pieces of bamboo are considered sufficient, the silicious 
character of the outside layer rendering it as good os native 
flint. The friction methods are more various. One of the 
simplest is wliat E. B. Tykir calls the stick and groove-—" a 
blunt pointed stick being run along a grook-e of its own making 
in a piece of wood lying on the ground.” Much, of course, 
depends on the quality of the woods and the expiertness of the 
manipulator. In Tahiti Charles Darwin saw a native produce, 
firo in a few seconds, but only succeeded himself after much 
labour. The same device was employed in New Zealand, the 
Sandwich Islands, Tonga, Samoa and the Radak Islands. 
Instead of rubbing the movable sticli backwards and forwards 
other tribes make it rotate rapidly in a round hole in the station¬ 
ary piece of wood—thus making what Tylor has happily desig¬ 
nated a fire-drill. This device has been observed ill Australia, 
Kamchatka, Sumatra and the Carolines, ambng the VeddaKs 
of Ceylon, throughout a great part of southern Africa, among 
the Eskimo and Indiari tribes of North America, in the West 
Indies, in Central America, and sis far south as the Stm'its of 
MagcUoQ. It was also employed by the ancknt Mexicans, and 
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Tylor gives a quaint picture of the opcratipn from a Mexican 
tlS. —a man half kneeling on the ground is causing the stick 
:o rotate between the palms of his hands. This simple method 
)f Rotation seems to be very generally in use; but various 
levices have been resorted to for the purpose of diminishing 
:he labour and hastening the result. The Gaucho of the Pampas 
;akes “ an elastic stick about i 8 in. long, presses one end to his 
ireast and the other in a hole jn a piece of wood, and then 
apidly turns the curved part like a carpenter's centre-bit. 
h other cases the rotation is effected by means of a cord or 
hong wound round the drill and pulled alternately by this end 
ind that. In order to steady the drill the Eskimo and others 
)ut the upper end in a socket of ivory or bone which they hold 
irmly in their mouth. A further advance was made by the 
Sskimo and neighbouring tribes, who applied the principle of 
he bow-drill; and the still more ingenious pump-drill was 
ised by the Onondaga Indians. For full descriptions of these 
nstruments and a rich variety of details connected with 
ire-making we must refer the reader to Tylor’s valuable 
■hapter in his Researches. These methods of producing fire are 
)ut rarely used in Europe, and only in connexion with super- 
titious observances. We read in Wuttke that some time ago the 
luthorities of a Mecklenburg village ordered a “ wild fire ” to be 
it against a murrain amongst the cattle. For two hours the 
nen strove vainly to obtain a spark, but the fault was not to be 
iscribed to the quality of the wood, or to the dampness of the 
itmosphere, but to the stubbornness of an old hvdy, who, object- 
ng to the superstition, would not put out her night lamp; such 
. fire, to be efficient, must burn alone. At last the strong-minded 
emale was compelled to give in ; fire was obtained—but of 
>ad quality, for it did not stop the murrain. 

It has long been known that the rays of the sun might be 
loncentratcd by a lens or concave mirror. Aristophanes men- 
ions the burning-lens in The Clouds, and the story of Archimedes 
ising a mirror to fire the ships at .Syracuse is familiar to every 
chootboy. If Carcilasso de la Vega can be trusted as an authority 
he Virgins of the Sun in Peru kindled the sacred fire with a 
oncave cup set in a great bracelet. In China the burning-glass 
? in common use. 

To the inquiry hbw mankind became possessed of fire, the 
losmogonles, those records of pristine speculative thouglit, 
lo not give any reply which would not be found in the relations 
if travellers and historians. 

They say in the Tonga Islands that the god of the earthquakes 
s likewise the god of fire. At Mangaia it is told tliat the great 
laui went down to hell, where he surprised the .secret of making 
ire by rubbing two piei'es of wood togotlier. The Maoris tell tlie 
ale differenlly. Maui liad the 'fire given to him by his old Wind 
[ranilmothnr, Maliuika, who drew it from the nails of her hands. 
Vishing to have a stronger one, he jiretended that it lind gone out, 
ind so he obtaine<l fire irom her great toe. It was so fierce tliat every 
hing melted before the glow; even Maul ami the grandmother 
lerself were already burning when a deluge, .sent from heaven, 
aved the hero and the perishing world; hut before Ihe waters 
■xtingnished all tlie blane, Maliuika shut a few sparks intb some 
rees, and thence men draw it now. The Maoris have also the 
Bgend that thunder is the noise of Tawhaki’s fdotsteps, and that, 
i^tnings flash from his armpits. At Western Point, Victoria, the 
lustralians say the good old man Pundyil opened the door of th* 
:un, whose light poured then on earth, and that Karakorok, the 
;ood man’s good danghtor, seeing the earth rt'bc lull of serpents, 
vent everywiicre destroying serpents; but before she had killed- 
hem all, her staff snapped in two, and while it broke, a flame burst 
mt of it. Here the serpent-killer is a fl re-bfinger. In the Persian 
ihahnama also fire was discovered by a dragon-fighter. Husiienk, 
he powerful hiiro, hurled at the monster a prodigious stone, which, 
•vaded by the .snake, struck a rock and was .splintered by it. " Light 
ihonc from the dark pebble, the heart of the rock fla.shcd out in 
dory,, and fire was seen for the first time in the world.” The snake 
lacaped, but the my.s1ery of iirM|tad been revealed. 

North American legc-nds naSm/^ how the groat buffalo, careering 
hrough the plains, makes m the night, and sets the 

rrairie ablaae by his hoofs luting the rocks. \Vc meet the same 
dea in the Hindu mythology, which conceives thunder to have 
reen, among''many other things, the clatter of the solar horses on 
;he Akmon orlharcl pavement of the sky. The Dakotas claim that 
:heir ancestor obtained fire from the sparks which a friendly panther 
itrugk with its claws, as it scampered upon a stony hill. 

Tohil, who gave the Quiches fire by shaking his sandals, was. 


h'ke the Mexican Quetteleoatl, represented by a flint stone. Gua- 
mansui'i, the father of the Peruvians, produced the thunder and the 
lightning by hurling stones with his sling. The thunderbolts arc 
his children. Kudai, the great god of the Altaian Tartars, disclosed 
“ the secret of the stone’s edge and the iron's hardness.” The 
Slavonian god of tljunder was depicted with a silex in his hand, or 
even protruding from his head. The Lapp Tiermes .struck with his 
hammer upon Iiis own head ; the Scandinavian Thor held a mallet 
in one hand, a flint in the other. Taronis, the Gaul, had u|)on his head 
a huge mace surrounded by six little ones, pinnisli poems describe 
how " fire, the child of the sun, came down from heaven, wliere it 
was rocked in a tub of yellow copper, in a large pail of gold." Ukko, 
the Ksthonian god, sends forth lightnings, as he strikes his stone with 
his steel. According to the Kalewala, the same mighty Ukko struck 
his sword again.st his nail, and from the nail issued the “ fiery babe.” 

He gave it to the Wind’s daughter to rock it, hut the unwary maiden 
let it fall in the sea, where it was .swallowed by the great }>ike, and 
fire would have been lost for ever if the cliild of the sun had not 
come to the rescue. He dragged the great pike from the water, 
drew out his entrails, and found tiiere the heavenly spark slill alive. 
Prometheus brought to earth the torch he had lighted at the sun’s 
cliariot. 

Human culture may be said to have begun with fire, of which 
tlie uses incrca.sed in the same ratio as culture itself. To save 
the labour expended on the initial process of procuring light, 
or on carrying it about constantly, primitive men hit on the 
expedient of a fire which .should burn night and day in a public 
building. The F.gyptians had one in every temple, the Greeks, 
Latins and Persians in all towns and villages. The Natchez, 
the Aztecs, the Mayas, the Peruvians had their “ national 
fires” burning upon large pyramids. (If those fires the “eternal 
lamp.s ” in the synagogues, in the Byzantine and Catholir 
churches, may be a survival. The “ Regia,” Rome'.s .saered 
centre, supposed to be the abode of Vesta, stood close to a 
fountain ; it was convenient to draw from the same spot the 
two great requisites, fire and water. All civil and political 
interests grouped themselves around the prytaneum which was 
at once a temple, a tribunal, a town-hall, and a go.ssiping resort; 
all public business and most private affairs were transacted by 
the light and in the warmth of the common fire. No wonder 
that its flagstones should become sacred. .Primitive communities 
consider as holy everything that ensures their existence and 
promotes their welfare, material things such as fire and water 
not less than others. Thus the prytaneum grow into a religious 
institution. -And if we hear a little more, of fire worship than of 
water worship, it is because fire, lieing on the whole more difficult 
to obtain, was esteemed more precious. The prytaneum and 
the state were convertible terms. If by chance the fire in the 
Roman temple of Vesta was extinguished, all tribunals, nil 
authority, all public or private business had to .stop immediately. 
The connexion between heaven and earth had been hrnkcti, 
and it had to be restored in some way or other—either by love 
sending down divine lightning on his altar.s, or by the pric.sts 
making a new fire by the old .sacred method of rubbing two 
pieces of wood together, or by catching the rays of the sun in a 
concave mirror. No Greek or Roman army crossed the frontier 
without carrying an altar where the fire taken from the prytaneum 
burned night and day. When the Greeks sent out colonies the 
emigrants took with them living coals from the altar of Hestia, 
and had in their new country a fire lit as a representative of that 
' burning in the mother country.' Not before the three curiae 
united their fires into one could Rome become powerful; and 

I Curiously enough we sec the .same institution obtaining among 
the Damara.s of .South Africa, where the chiels, who sway their people 
with a sort of priestly authority, commit to Uieir (laughters the care 
of a so-called elernaTfire. From its hearth younger scions .separating 
from the parent stork take away a burning brand to their new home. 
The use of a common prytaneum, of circular tqrm, like the Roman 
temple of Vesta, testified to the common origin of the North American , 
As.sinais and Maichas. The Mobiles, the Chippewas, the Natch^ 
had each a corporation of V^c.stals. If the Natchez let their fire , 
out, they were bound to renew it from the Mobiles. The Moquifcr 
Pueblos and Comanches had also their perpetual fires. The Keq- 
slcins discus.sed important affairs of state at the “ council fires,” 
around which each sachem marched three times, turning to it all the 
sides of hi.s person. " It was a saying among our ancestors," said an 
Iroquoi* chief in 1753, " that when the fire goes out at Onondaga 
the Delphi of the tegne—" we shall no longer be a people.” 
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Athens became a shining light to the world only, we are told, 
when the twelve tribes of Attica, led by Theseus, brought each 
its brand to the altar of Athene Polias. All Greece confederated, 
making Delphi its central hearth; and the islands congregated 
around Delos, whence the new fire was fetched every year. 

Periodic Fires. —Because the sun loses its force after noon, 
and after midsummer daily shortens the length of its circuit, the 
ancients inferred, and primitive populations still believe, that, 
as time goes on, the energies of fire must necessarily decline. 
Therefore men set about renewing the fires in the temples and 
on the hearth on the longest day of summer or at the teginning 
of the agricultural year. The ceremony was attended with 
much rejoicing, banqueting and many religious rites. Houses 
were thoroughly cleansed; people bathed, and underwent 
lustrations and purifications ; new clothes were put on ; quarrels 
were made up; debts were paid by the debtor or remitted by 
the creditor ; criminals were released by the civil authorities 
in imitation of the heavenly judges, who wi.re lielicved to grant 
on the same day a general remission of sins. All things were 
made new; each man turned over a new page in the book of 
his existence. Some nations, like the Etruscans in the Old 
World and the Peruvians and Mexicans in the New, carried 
these ideas to a high degree of development, and celebrated 
with magnificent ceremonies the renewal of the saecida, or 
astronomic periods, which might be shorter or longer than a 
century. Some details of the festival among the Aztecs have 
been preserved. On the last night of every periixl (52 years) 
every fire was extinguished, and men proceeded in solemn 
procession to some sacred spot, where, witli awe and trembling, 
the priests strove to kindle a now fire by friction, ft wa.s as if 
they had a vague idea that the cosmos, with its sun, moon and 
stars, had been wound u]i like a clock for a definite period of 
time. And had they failed to raise the vital spark, they would 
have believed that it was because the great fire was being extin¬ 
guished at the central hearth of the world. The Stoics and many 
other ancient philosophers thought that the world wus doomed 
I0 final extinction by fire. The Scandinavian hards sung the 
end of the world, how at last the wolf Fenrir would get loose, 
how the cruel fire of Loki would destroy itself by destroying 
everything. The F.ssenes enlarged upon this doctrine, which is 
also found in the Sibylline books and appears in the Apocrypha 
(2 Ksdras xvi. 15). 

See pupuis, Origine de Unts le.! rtiltcf (1794); liurnouf, Snence 
(ifs religions; Grimm, DeutHhe Alvtholngie. cap. xx. (i8^i5); .Adal¬ 
bert Kuhn,/A'e Herabkunit dcs Peuers und des Ooliertranlis (1850) ; 
Sleinilial, Oder die iirsprUiiglirhe J-'arm der Sage von I’romeiheus 
(iMot) ; Albert Kcville, "Le Mythe de Promcthec,” in Revue des deux 
nwndes (August 1862); Michel Itrt*al, Hercule et Cacus (180.1); Tylor, 
Researches into the Early History 0/ Mankind, ch. ix. {1865); Uachofeii, 
Die Sage i/ii« Taiiaquil (1870); Txiri .1 Avebury, Prehistoric Tunes (6lh 
cd., lyoo) ; Haug, Religion vj the Parsis (1878). (E. Rj£.) 

FIRE AND FIRE EXTINCTION. Fire is considered in this 
article, primarily, from the point of s-iew of the protection against 
fire that cun be accorded by preventive measures and by the 
organization of fire extinguishing establishments. 

History is full of accounts of devastation caused by fires in 
towns and cities of nearly every country in the civilized world. 
The following is a list of notable fires of early days:— 

Great Britain and Ireland 
798. LewdoH, nearly destroyed. 

<782. „ greater part of the city burned. 

1086. „ all house.s and churches from the east to the west 

gate burned. 

1212 , „ greater ]>art of the city burned, 

1666. „ “ The Great Eire,” September 3-6, 

It began in a wooden house iu Pudding I-ane, and burned 
for three days, consuming the buildings on 436 acres, 400 
streets, lanes, &c., 13,200 houses, with. Bt Paul’s church, 86 
parish churches, 6 chapels, the guild-hall, the royal ex¬ 
change, the custom-house, many hospitals and libraries, 32 
companies’ halls, and a vast number of other stately 
edifices, together with three of the city gates, four .stone 
bridges, and the pri.son.s of Newgate, the Fleet, and the 
Poultry and Wood Street Compters. The fire swept from 
the Tower to Temple church, and from the N.E. gate to 
Holbom bridge. Six persons were killed. The total loss of 
property was estimated at the time to be 1^10,730,500. 


1794, London, 630 houses destroyed at Wapping. Loss above 
1,000,000. 

1834. „ Houses of Parliament burned, 

1861. „ Tooley Street wharves, &c., burned, Loss estimated 

at £2,000,000. 

1873. „ Alexandra palace destroyed. 

1137. York, totally destroyed. 

1184. Glastonbury, town and abbey burned, 

1292. Carlisle, destroyed, 

1507. Aforun'cA, nearly de.stroyed ; 718 hou.ses burned, 

1 ^4, Lctlh, burned. 

1598, Tiverton, 400 house.s and a large number of horses burned 5 
33 per.son.9 killed, l-o.ss, £150,000, 
if)i2. „ 600 hou.ses burned. Lo.ss over £200,000, 

I73i< » house.s burned. 

1700. Edinburgh, " the Great Eire.” 

I(’>I2. Cork, greater part burned, and again in 1622, 

1613. /fyrcAcsfcr, nearly destroyed. Loss, £200,000. 

7614. Strat/ord-ou-.dvon, burned. 

If 44. Heaminster, burned. Again in 1684 and 1781, 

1(175. Northampton, almost totally de.stroyod. 

1(183. Newmarket, large part ol the town burned. 

1(194. Warwuk, more than half burned; rebuilt by national con¬ 
tribution. 

1707, Lisburn, hurnod. 

1727. Gravesend, destroyed. 

1738. Wellingborough, 8110 houses biinicd. 

1743. Cri’diloii, 450 houses destroj'cd. 

17(10. Portsmouth, dockyard burned. Loss, £40(1,000. 

1770. - ,, ,, „ Loss, £100,uoo. 

1802. /.ft'cr/iciof, destructive fire. Loss, £1,000,000. 

1827. .Sheerness, 50 houses and much property destroyed. 

1854. (/fltoAfag, 50 persons killed. Loss, £1,000,000, 

1875. Glasgow. Great lire. Loss, £300,000. 

France 

59. Lyons, burned to ashes. Nero offers to rebuild it. 

IT 18, JVaMfej"greater part ol the city destroyed. 

1137. Dijou, burned. 

i;, 4. Troyes, nearly destroyed. 

172 Rennes, on fire from December 22 to 29. 850 houses burneij, 

1784. Brest, Fire and explosion iu dockyard. Loss, £1,000,000. 

1862. Marseilles, destructive fire. 

1871. Paris. Communist devastations. Property destroyed, 
£32,(loo,000. 

Central and .Southern Europe 
(14. Rome burned during 8 days. 10 of the* 14 wards ol the city 
were destroyed. 

1U16. I'emcr, greater part of flie city w.as burned. 
f577- II hrv 'it the arsenal, greater part of the city ruined by 
an explo.sioii. 

1299. destructive fire ; also in 1424 and 1618, 

1379. Memet was iu large part destroyed, and again in 1457, 1340, 
1678, 1854. 

1405. Bern was destroyed. 

1420. Leipzig lost 400 houses. 

1457. Port, eatliedral and large part of the town burned, 

1491, Dresden was de.stroyed. 

1521. Oviedo, large part of the city de.stroyed, 

1543. JvfJNiern was liurned. 

1(134. Purth was burned by Austrian Croats. 
i(j8o. Purth was again de.stroyod. 
i(i8(i. Landau was almost, destroyed. 

1758. Pinto was burned by Prussians. 2fio houses destroyed, 

1762, Munich lo.sl 200 liouse.s. 

17(14. A'dntgjierg, public buildings, 6cc., burned. Loss, £600,000; 

1769. „ almost destroyed. 

1784. Rohitzan (Bohemia) was totally destroyed. Lo.ss, £300,01x1^ 
1801. Brody, 1500 hou.ses destroyed. 

1859. „ 1000 houses destroyed, 

1803. Posen, large part of older portion of city burned. 

1811. Forest tires in Tyrol destroyed 64 villages and hamlets, 

1818. .SafjfcKrg was partly destroyed. 

1842. Hamburg. A fire raged lor too hours, May 5-7. 

During the fire the city was in a state of anarchy. 4219 
buildings, including 2000 dwellings, wore destroyed. One- 
fiflh of the population was made liomeless, and 100 persons 
lost their lives. The total loss amounted to £7,000,000, 
After the fire, contributions from all Germany came in to 
help to rebuild the city. 

1861. Glarus (Switzerland), 500 houses burned. 

Northern Europe 

1530. Afl/fcnrg, almost entire)y destroyed. 

Aarhuus, almo.st entirely destroyed, and again in 1556. _ 

1624. Opslo, nearly destroyed. Christiania was built on the site; 
1702, Bergen, greater part of the town destrpyed. 

1728. Copenhagen, nearly destroyed. 1650 houses burned, 77 streets. 

1794. „ royal palace with contents burned. 

1795. „ 50 streets, 1563 houses burned. 
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f$t, Stdtktiolm, irtOO hftUaes’deStttiy'Hd. 

7513, „ 250 houses burned. Loss, 1,000,000 crowns. 

77s. Abo, 200 houses and 15 mills burned. 

927, „ 780 hoBses btffned, with the university. 

790. Carlscnma, 1087 houses, churclieS, vrttrehouses, Ax., destroyed. 

802. Gothenburg, 178 hoiuses Burned. 

a.sS. Christiania. Loss estimated at £250,000. 

[805. Carlstadt (Sweden), cverythittgf burned except the bHhop's 
residence, hospital and jaii. 10 hves lost. 

Russia 

736, St Piitrsburg, 1000 houses Uirnod. 

S'j.!. great fire. Loss, £r,000,000, 

752, Moscow, 18,000 houses burned. 

812. „ The Russians fired the city on September 14 to 

drive out the army of Napoioon. The lire con¬ 
tinued five days. Nine-tenths of the city was 
destroyed. Number of houses burned, 30,800, 
Loss, £30,000,000, 

753. Archangel, 900 houses burned, 

70.5. „ 3000 buddings and the cathedral burned. 

.780, Tobn/sA, nearly destroyed, 

78a. flftiatt, nearly destroyed, 

812. Riga, partly destroyed, 

834. Tula, de.striictive lire. 

848. Orel, large liart of the town destroyed, 

830. Cratow, large ])art of the town burned, 

864, Noi’goroU, large amount of property destroyed, 

Turkky 

The following fires iiave occurred at Constantinople - 
:72ii. A great fire destroyed 12,000 houses and 7000 people, 

745. A iire lasted five days. 

.750, In J anuary, 10,000 houses burned; in April, property destroyed 
estimated from £1,000,000 to £3,000,000, Later in the 
year 10,000 liou.ses were destroyed. 

751. 4000 houses were hurnud. 

.750. 15,000 houses and too people destroyed. During the years 
17(11, 17(15 and great havoc was made by fire. 

;7fiy. July 17. A fire raged for twelve, hours, extending nearly i m. 
m length. Many of the palaces, some small mo3<iue.s and 
neirly 6^0 houses wore destroyed. 

771. A fire lusting 15 hours consumed 2500 houses and simps. 

778. 2000 houses were liurned. 

752. August 12, A Jire hnrm'd three days: 70,000 houses, 30 

mosques and 100 corn mills destroyed ; 100 hves lost. 
In February, 600 houses burned : in June, 7000 more. 

784. August 5> A fire burned for 2(1 hours and destroyed 10,000 
iiouses, most ol which liad been rebuilt since the fires of 
1782, In the same year, Mareli 13, a fire in the .suluirb of 
Pern destroyed two-thirds of that quarter. Loss estimated 
at 2,000,000 ilunns. 

701, Between Mafcli and July 32,000 houses ace. said to have been 
burned, and as many in 17(15. 

799. In the suburb of Feta ij.ooo houses were burned and many 
magnificent liiiildings. 

.8ifj. August lO, 12,(100 houses and 3000 shops in the finest quarter 
wer* destroyed; 

818. August 13, A fire destroyed several thousand liou.ses, 

826, A fire destroyed <1000 houses. 

848, 500 houses and 2000 simps destroyed. Loss e.stimated at 
£3,000,000. 

805, A great fire destroyed 2800 houso.s, public buildings, &c.. 
Over 2^000 people were left homeless. 

870, J.Bne 5. Tli« suburb of Ihira, occupied by the foreign popula¬ 
tion and native Christians, was swept by a fit# which 
destrttyed! over 7000 buildings, many of them among .the, 
best in the city, including the residence of tile foreign- 
legatkma, I.2 >sb estimated at nearly £5,000,000, 

1797. Scu/fli-i, the town of 3000 houses totally'destro3'cd, 

: 7(13. imyrna, 2&00 houses eomsumed. Loss, £200,000. 

‘77^1 11 30U0 dwellings burned, 3000 to 4000 shops, &C.. 

oonsumed. Losa, £4,o<x>,ooo, 

1796, „ 4000 shops, ino.squea, magazines, <Stc., burned, 

:84I, „ 12,000 hoaser were hrurneid. 

India 

1631. R'afsHokal. Fatace and great part of the town burned, 

^99. Manilla, vast storehouses were burned. 

(033. „ ro,ooo hut.s were burned, March 2(5. 30,000 people 

rendered'homeless, and 50 lives lost, 

[803, Madras, more than looo houses linmed, 

1803, Rumbffv. Loss by'fWi'of £600,000. 

(iJjINA AND JaBAN 
1822. Canton was tlM^ly destroyed by fire. 

1860. YoioHoina, tyft-tfitrrts of the flatlve town and one-sixth of the 
foreijtl setfloment destroyed. 

[872, Yeddo. A fire occurred in April during a gale of wind, destroy¬ 
ing bulltlings covering a .space of 6 sq. m, 20,000 
pettons were made homele.ss. 
i873« >/ A firt'destroyed 10,000 Uottses. 


1679. Boston, 
17^. „ 

'787- „ 

1794 - 

187a. „ 


1778, 
1796. 
I»j 8 . 

1802. 

1813. 

1820. 

1835- 


1845. 


'84.5. 

1840. 

1848. 


tJNWfiD StAias 

All the warehouses, ia dwetungs, anld the vessels 
in the dockyards were ccTnswmedi LtoSi £200,000, 
j, A fine caused a loss estimated a^i 00,000.' 

„ A fire consumed foo buildings, Ixli'ruafy 20. 

,, (jfi’buildings were burned. Loss, £42,000. 

„ Great fire, Novemlier 9-10. By this fir* the richest 
quarter of Boston was de.strDyod. 

The fire commenced at the corner of Summer and 
King.stoii streets. The area burned over was 65 acres. 
776 buildings, comprising the largest granite and brick 
warehouses of the city, filled with mrrchandi.se, were burned. 
The loss was abmrt £15,000,000. Before tlie end (?f.tiie year 
1876 the liurned district liad been rebuilt more substantially 
tlian ever. 

Charleston (S.C.). A fire caused the loss of £100,(Xio. 

„ 360 iiouses were burned. 

„ - One-haif the city was burned on April 27, 1158 
buildings destroyed. I.oss, £(100,000. 
Portsmouth (N.II.), 102 liuildings destroyed. 

„ 307 buildings destroyed. 

.Savannah, 463 fiufldings were burned. Loss, £800,000. 

New York, Tlie great fire of New York began in Merclrant 
Street, Docemlier lO, and burned 530 buildings 
in the Inismes.s part of tlie city. 1000 mercantile 
firms lost their places of business. The area 
burned over was 52 acres. Tlie loss was 
£3,o(k'>,ooo. 

„ A lire m the bu.siiiess part of tlie city-, July ao, 

destroyed 301) Iniildiiigs. The los.s w.as 
£1,500,(100. 35 persons were kitled. 

A large part of the city burned, April ti, 20 
iToo buildings de.stroycd.' Lass, £2,000,000. 
Nimtuchet was almost ilcstroyed. 

Aibany, 600 lioii.se.s inirneir, August 17. Area burned over 
37 acres, one-third of the iity. Loss, £600,000, 


Pittsburg, 

squares. 


1849, SI Louis 


1851. 

185*. 

1850, 
1805. 
1S51, 

1851, 


7857 - 

1859. 

1 860 . 

1871, 


1862. 

18OO, 


1871. 


1815. 

1845. 


l8<56. 

1825. 


1837. 


23 .steamboats nt the wliarves, and tlie whole or 
part ol r5 bloiks of the city burned, May 17. 
Imas, £600,Olio. 

„ More than tlivee quarters of tliu city was burned. 
May 4. 2500 liuildings. Loss, £2,200,000, 

I, 500 liuildings burned. Loss, £(«xi,iioo. 

Philadelphia. 400 buildings burned, July 9. 30 lives lost. 
Loss, £200,000. 

„ 50 buildings burned, February 8. 20 persons 

killed. Loss, £101.1,000. 

Washin^on, Part of the Capitol and tlw whole of the Con- 
gresskmat Library were burned. 

San Iranciseo. On May 4-5 a fire destroyed 2500 buildings. 
A number of lives lost. More tlian tliree-fourths of the city 
destroyed. Loss, upwards of £2,000,000. In June another 
fire liurned 500 biiifdmgs. Loss estimated at £600,000. 
Chicago, A lire destroyed over £100,000. 14 lives lost. 

„ Property destroyed worth £tuo,ooo, Sept. 15, 

„ Two fires on August 10 and November 18. Loss, 
£100,000 each. 

„ Tlie greatest fire of modern times. 

It began in a barn on the night of the 8th of Oct(>bcr and 
raged until tlie loth. The area burned over was 2124 acres, 
or 3£ sq. m., of the very heart of tlie city. 250 lives were 
lost, 178,500 persons were made homele-ss, and 17,430 
buildings were consumed. The buildings were one-third m 
number and one-half in value of the buildings of tlie city. 
Before the end of 1875 tlio whole burned district had been 
rebuilt. The loss was estimated at £317,000,000, 

Troy (N.Y.) was nearly destroyed by fire. 

Portland (Maine). Great fire on July 4. One-hail of the city 
was burned; 200 acres were ravaged; 50 buildings were 
blown up to stop the progress of the lire. Loss, £2,600,000 
to £2,250,060. 

October. Forest and prairie fii-es in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
15,000 persons were made homeless ; jooo lives lost. Loss 
e.stimated at £600,000. 

Britibk North' Ambhtca 
Quebec was injured to the extent of £260,000’, 

„ 1650 iiouses were burned, May 28. One-third of tijc 

popnlation made hoiiieies.s. Loss from £400,000 to 
£750,00(1. Anotlier fire, on June 28, consumed 1300 
dwellings. 6000 persons were made liomcless, 30 
streets destroyed. Insurance losses, £60,770. 

,, 2500 honses and 17 churches in French quarter hurnesl. 

New ifrunswitlh’. A trget of 4,009,000 acre.s, more tliaii 
roo m. in length, was burned over; it incittded many 
towns. 160 pereons killed, .and S'); head of cattle. 590 
buildings burned. Ixiss, about £6q,ooo. Towns of New¬ 
castle, Chatliaih and Rouglastown' destroyed. 

St John (New Brunswick). 115’ fittuaes burned, Tonuarv' 13, 
' and nearly Oil the busftteM part of tlie city. Loss, 
£1,000,Odd. 
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1877, St. John, Great fire atf June «i. Tba area burned over was 
zoo asresi 37 atrects and 6<]uaFes totally or in pact de> 
stroye<y 10 m. oi streets; 1630 dwclliags. 18 lives 
lost. Total loss, li,$00,000, Two-fifths o£ the city 
burned. 

1846. 5 / John's (Nevrfoundlantl) was nearly destroyed, June g. 
Two whole streets burned upwards of 1 sa. long. Loss 
estimated at ;^i,ooo,ooo. 

1830. Montreal, A fire destroyed the finest part of the city on 
June 7. ZOO houses were burned. 

185a, „ A fire on July 9 rendered 10,000 people destitute. 

The space burned was 1 m. in lengtlr by ^ m. in 
width, including izoo houses. Loss, £i,ooo,ouo. 
South Akkrica 

1336, Cusco was nearly consumed. 

1861. Mendoza. A great fire followed an earthquake which had 
de.stroyed 10,000 people. 
iSdz. Val/iarntso was devastated by fire. 

1863. Santiago. Fire in the Je.suit church; aooo persons, mostly 
women and children, perished, 

Wkht Indies 

T73Z, Pierre (Martinique) had 700 houses burned, 

1782. Kingston (Jamaica) had 80 houses burned. Loss, ;^300,ooo, 
171J3. Montego Day (Jamaica). I-o.ss by fire of /4oo,ooo. 

1803. SI Thomas, qoo warehouses consumed. Loss, £6,000,000. 
1808. Spanish Town (Trinidad) was totally destroyed. Loss esti¬ 
mated at £1,300,000. 

1828. Havana lost 350 houses; aooo persons reduced to poverty. 
1843. Pori Kepuhikain (Haiti). Nearly one-third of the town was 
burned. 

Since this list was compiled, there have been further notable 
fires, more particularly in North America, the great conllafjra- 
liorus at Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco being terrible 
examples. But speaking generally, these conflagrations, exten¬ 
sive as they were, only repeated the earlier lessons as to the 
lU'ce.s.sity of combating the general negligence of the public by 
attaching far greater importance to the development of fire- 
litcvenlive measures even than to the better organization' of the 
lire-fightlng establi.sliincnts. 

It may be of intere.sl to mention notable fires in the British 


empire, and London in particular, during the 
1899 

decade 1S90 to 

Port of Spain (Trinidad) . 



March 

4 , 1895 

\vw Westminster (British Columbia) 



Sept. 

10, 1898 

Toronto (Ontario) . . , . 



Jan, 6, 10, and 
March 3, 1895 

Windsor (Nova Scotia) , , 



Oct. 

17, 189.7 

St Johii'.s (Ncwloutulland) . . 



July 

8, 1892 

Loudon —Charterhciusu Square . 



Dec. 

25, 1889 

„ St Mary Axe 



July 

Nov. 

18, 1893 

,, Old. Bailey and Fleet Street 



tfi. 1893 
ai, 1894 

„ Tabernacle Street, Finsbury 



June 

„ Bermondsey Leather Market 

I, ,, « It 



Sept. 

May 

13 . 1894 

17, 1895 

„ Minories . . , . 



Nov. 

JO, 1894 
8, 1895 

Soutli-Wcsl India Docks . 



Feb. 

„ Charlotte and Leonard Streets, Finsbury 

Umo 

10, i8y6 

„ Cripplegatu , 



Nov. 

19 , 1897 

Nottingham . 



Nov. 

17, 1894 

Shehteid . 



Dec. 

'21, 1893 

Kradloi'd ...... 



Nov, 

30, i8ti(i 

Sunderland . 

• • 


July 

16, 1898 

Dublin ...... 

• 9 

• 

May 

4, 1894 
16, iSijy 

Glasgow — Ander.ston Quay . . 

• • 

• 

Jan. 

„ Dunlop Street . . 


• 

April 

25, 1898 


As to fires in any one specific class of building, tlie extra¬ 
ordinary number of fires that occurred in theatres and similar 
places of public entertainment up to the close of the i^th ccutury 
calls for mention. Since that time, however, there hus lieen a 
considerable abatement in this respect, owing to the adoption 
of successful measures of fire prevention. A list of some tioo 
fires was published by Edwin O. Sachs in 1897 {Fire^ at Public 
Entertairrments), and the results of these fires analysed. They 
involved a recorded loss of life to the extent of 9350 souls. About 
half of them (584) occurred in Europe,, and the remainder in 
other parts of the world. Since the publication of that list 
extraordinary efforts have been made in all countries to reduce, 
the risk of fires in public entertainments. The only notaWe 
disaster that has occurred since was that at the Iroquois Theatre 
at Chicago. 


The annual drain in loss of life and in property through fires 
is far greater than is generally realized, and aMough' the loss 
of life and peoperty is b^g materially reduced from yww to year, 
mainly by the fire-preventive measures that are now making 
themselveS'fdt, the annual fire wastage of the world still emersges 
quite £50,000,000 s.tcrling. It isi extremely difficult! to obtain 
precise data os to the fire loss, insured' and uninsuwd, but it 
may be asstnnRl that in Great Britain the annual average loss 
by fire, torwards the end of the i<Tth century {say 1897), was about 
£i7/)oojOoo sterling, and that this had' been materially reduced 
by 1909. to probably somewhere about £ie,ooo,ooo sterling. 
'Dus extraordinary diminution in the fire waste of Great Britain, 
—in ^ite of the daily increasing number of liouses, and the 
increasing amount of property in buildings—is in the main owing 
to the fire-preventive measures, which liave led to a better class 
of new building and a great improvement in existing stEuctures, 
and further, to a greater display of intelligence and interest in 
general fire precautionary measures by tlis public. 

Notable improvements in the fire service have been effected, 
more particularly in London and in the country towns of tlie 
south of England since 1903. The International Fire Exhibition 
held in 1903 at Earl’s Court, and the Fire Prevention Congress 
of the same year, may be said to have revolutionized thought 
on the subject of fire brigade organization and equipment in the 
British empire; but, for aU that, the advance made by the fire 
service has not been so rapid as the development Of the fire- 
preventive side of fire protection. 

Fire Proicction.-^'l'Yx term “ Fire Protection ” is often mis¬ 
understood. Fire-extinguishing—in other words, lire brigade 
work—is what the majority understand by it, and many towns 
consider themselves well protected if they can boast of an 
efficiently manned fire-engine establishment. The fire brigade 
as .such, however, has hut a minor role in a rational sj'stera of 
protection. Really well-protected towns owe their condition 
in the first place to properly applied preventive legislationi based 
on the practiral expicrience aad research of architectsj. engineers, 
fire experts and insurance and municipal officials. Ftre protec¬ 
tion is a combination of fire prevention, fire combating and fire 
research. 

Under the heading of “ Fire Prevontinn ” should be classed 
all preventive measures, including the education of the public; 
and under the heading “ Fire Combating ” should bo classed 
both self-lielp and outside help. 

Preventive measures may be the retult of private initiative, 
but as a rule they are defined by the local authority, and con¬ 
tained partly in Building Acts, and piartly in separate codes of 
fire-survey regulations—supplemented, if aecessary, by speebd 
rules os to the treatment of extraordinary risfcs^ such as the 
storage of petroleum, the raaaufacture of explosives, and theaitri- 
cal performances. The education of the public may be simply 
such as can be begnn informally at school and oontinued by 
official or .semi-official warnings, and a judicious arrangement 
witli the newspapers as to the tendency of their fire'reports. 

Such fonn.s of training have aheaily bacn successfully introduced. 
There are Englisli towns where the auChoritioa have, for instance, 
liad sotnu of the mcanineless fables of the old elementary school 
Standard Deader replaced tiy nioiv instructive ones, which warn 
children not to play with matches, and teach them to run for help 
in case at an emerirenc}'. Instructive copy-book headings have been 
arranged in place of the meaningless senteoeos so often used is 
elenicretary .scliools. There ore a number of municipalities where 
regular warnings arc issued every December as to the dangerous 
Christmas-tree. In such places every inhabitant has at least an 
opportunity of learning how to ttirow. a bucket of water propotly, 
and how to trip u>p a burning woman ami roll her up without fanning 
the names. Tlie householder is oiheially informed where the nearest ,, 
iirc-call point is, and how long he must expect to wait till the first 
engine can reach his bonne. If he is a newspaper reader, he will 
also have ample opportunity of knowing the reaoarccs of bis town, 
and the local reporter’s fire report will give hint much useful infor¬ 
mation based on facts or hints supplied by the authorities. 

Both self-help and outside, help must be classed under the 
heading of ** Fire Combating.” Sel£-help_ mainly deals with 
the protection of large risks, sudt as. iactecies, stores and. public, 
places of amusement, which lend themselves, to ngulatioiu 
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The Mquireincnts of the fire survey code may allow for hydrants 
certain risks, and also for their regular inspection, 
airo the means for self-help may thus be given. These means 
will, however, probably not be properly employed unless some 
of the employes engaged on the risk are instructed as to their 
purpose, and have confidence in the apparatus at their disposal. 
Ute possibility of proper self-help in dangerous risks may be 
encouraged by enforcing regular drills for the employes, and 
regular inspections to test their efficiency. There are towns 
where great reliance is placed on the efforts of such amateur 
firemen. _ In some cities they even receive extra pay and are 
formed into units, properly uniformed and equipped, and 
retoned by the fire brigade as a reserve force for emergencies. 

Self-help for the shopkeeper, the lodger or the houseliolder 
can scarcely be regulated. The opportunities already mentioned 
for the education of the public, if properly utilized, would assure 
intelligent behaviour on the part of a large percentage of the 
community. There are places where, without any regulation 
being attempted, and thanks entirely to the influence referred 
to, most residences can boast of a hand-pump, a bucket, and a 
crowbar, the proper use of which is known to most of the house¬ 
hold. Self-help in small risks may, Iiowcver, be distinctly 
encounicfed by the authorities, without any irksome interference 
with personal liberty, simply by the provision of street piilar- 
lioxes, with the necessaries of first aid, including perhaps a couple 
of scaling ladders, and, further, by opportunities being given 
to householders to learn how to handle them. If a street pillar- 
box of this kind be put in a fire-.station, and certain afternoons 
in the year be reserved on which this elementary instruction will 
be given, and the students afterwards shown over the fire-station 
or treated to a “ turn-out,” a considerable number will be found 
to take advantage of the opportunity. No matter whether 
curiosity or real interest brings them, the object in view will 
be attained. 

Under “ outside ” help should be understood what is organized, 
and not simply such as is tendered by the casual passer-by or 
by a neighbour. The link between self-help and outside heln is 
the fire-call, ' 

The Fire-Call .—The efficiency of the fire-call depends not 
onl)- on the _ instrument employed and its position, but also 
on its conspicuous appearance, and the indications by which 
its situation may be discovered. These indications are quite 
as important us the instruments themselves. The conspicuous¬ 
ness of the instrument alone does not .suffice. Of the official 
notifications given in the press, those in regard to the position 
of the call-points are among the most useful. An indication at 
every street corner as to the direction to take to reach the point¬ 
er perhaps better, the conspicuous advertisement of the nearest 
call-point over every post pillar-box and inside every front door- 
may enable the veriest stranger to call assistance, and minimize 
the chances of time being lost in search of the instrument. It 
is immaterial for the moment whether the helpers are callgd by 
bell outside a fire-station, by a messenger from some special 
messenger service, by a call through a telephone, or by an 
electric or automatic appliance. Any instrument will do that 
ensures the call being transmitted with maximum speed and' 
certainty and in full accord with the requirements of the locality. 

Otetside //elp.—Organized outside help may not be limited 
simply to the attendance of the fire brigade. Special arrange¬ 
ments can be made for the attendance of the local police force, 
a public private salvage corps, an ambuliuice, or, in some 
cases, a military guard. Then in some instances arrangements 
are made for the attendance of the water and gas companies^ 
servants, and even officials from the public works office, insur¬ 
ance surveyors,and the Press. There are places where the salvage 
corps arrives on the scene almost simultaneously with the fire 
tirigade, and others where the police are generally on the spot 
m good force five minutes after the arrival of the first engines. 
There are several cities where the ambulance wagon and the 
steamers arrive together, Md another city where the military 
authorities always send awe piquet which can be turned out 
im a few minutes. ' jfi 
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If all these helpers come together, no mattcr how high the rank 
of the individual commanders, the senior officer of the fire 
brigade, even if he holds only non-commissioned officer’s rank 
•should have control, and his authority be fully recognized! 
Unfortunately, there are not many countries where this is the 
case. The efficiency of outside help depends in the first instance 

on the clear definition of the duties and powers of all concerned_ 

on the leg^ foundation, in fact; then on the organization, the 
theoretically as well as practically correct executive ;, gnd, last, 
but by no means least, on the prestige, the social standing, the 
education of commanders and their ability to handle men 
Among the rank and file of the brigade, clear-headcdne.s.s, pluck, 
■smartness and agility will be us invaluable as reckless dare- 
devilry; showy acrobatism, or an unhealthy ambition for 
public applause, will be dangerous. 

Research. Under the heading “ Fire Research ” should be 
included theoretical and experimental investigation as to 
materials and curistructiun, combined with the chronicling of 
practical experience in fires, then the careful investigation and 
chronicling of the causes of fires, a.s,sisted where necessary by a 
power for holding fire mque.sts in interesting, suspicious or fatal 
cases. Expcjirriental investigation as to natural and accidental 
causes as distinct from criminal causes can be included. Re¬ 
search in criminal cases may be assisted not only by a fire 
inquest, but also by immediate formal inquiries held on the spot, 
by tlie_ senior fire brigade and police officers present, or by 
immediate government investigations held on the same lines as 
inquiries into expln.sions and railway accidents.' As to general 
re.scarch work, there are several cities which contribute siib- 
•stantially towards the costs of fire tests at independent testing 
stations. Some towns also have .special commi.ssions of experts 
who ^■lSIt all big fires occurring within easy travelling distance, 
take jjhotographs and sketciies, and issue reports as to how the 
materials were affected, ihen there are the usual statistics 
as to outbreaks, their recurrence and causes, and in some places 
such tables are .supplemented liy reports on experiments with 
oil lamps, their burners and wicks, electric wiring, and the like. 

The Brifish Fire Prcveiitiim Cimmiillef.—Tht' Briti^h Fire 1 'reven- 
tiqn Comniittpe is an orRaiiization foiincled a tew days after the ere,at 
inpplegate (London) iiw in- 1807, and incorjiorutert in Fehniary 
i8og. It ^ compnse.s some 500 niembers and siilwcribers. Tliv 
nvmbers mrliide civil eiiRint'ers, pulilie otlit i.ds iinldiiiK Koveriinicnt 
apjiomtments, fire rliiefsi in,SHninoe ,siirve\'nrs .and arcliiiects wliil.sl 
llie suliscriliers in the main include the groat pulilic dep.irtments, 
such as tile admit,atly and war otfice, and immicinatities, stich as tln- 
imporfant corimralions of Glasgow, T.ivcrpool and the like. Colonial 
government departments and mnnicipalitii‘s ate also on the roil 
together with a certain numlwr of colonial niembers. New Zealand 
has forrned a .special’.section hoving its own local honorary secrefarv. 

J he ordinary work of the committes is earned mil iiy a council 
and an executive, and tlm neee.s.sary lundsare provided by tlu- sul>- 
scription c)f members and .sut>scribers. The ser\'ice.s of the memlceis 
of council and executive are given graUiitou.slv, no out-oLpocket 
c.xpensi-.s of any kind teeing refunded. Wliil.st the routine woi It deals 
mainjy with questkins of regulaliont8, rulu.s aiui •]>ul>licat!Oiis of 
guiieral technical int?t.To.s1*, tha tests am jirobably what have )>rought 
diie committee into• prominence and given it on international re- 
patatiou. They are not oni)' the recognized ■ fire tests of Great 
Britain, fuit tliey ramk as univer.snl slantlard tests for the whole of 
the civilized world, and Americans, just as mucli as Danes, German.s 
or Austrians, pride fhenoselves when .some product of their country 
lia.s pas.sed the official procedure of a test liy tlie commillee. Thc 
j-eports of the tests, wliich .state tacts only wlfliout giving criticisms 
or recommendations, are mucli appreciated by all who have the 
control of public works or the specification of appliances. The 
committee dQe,s not limit itself solely to testing proprietary forms 
of construction or appliances, but has a number of tests quite equal 
to the ]iro])rietary tests- of articles in general use. The ordinary 
concrete floor or the ordinary wooden joist floor protected by asbe.sf o.s 
boards or slag wool receives as much attention as a i>atbnt floor ; 


* In the Umted States a special officer called a “ fire-marshal ” 
has for some time been allocated to this work in many cities, and in 
3894 state fire-marshals were antliorized in Massachusetts and in 
Maryland, thi.s example being followed by Ohio (igoo), Connecticut 
(1901), and Washington (igoz); and in other states law.s have been 
passed making official inquiry compulsory. In England the qnestiim 
has been mooted whether coroners, even where no death has occurred, 
should hold similar inquiries, but though this has been done in recent 
years in the City of London no regular system exists. 
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and similarly tlu' ordinary everyday hydrant receives equal attention 
with the patent hydrant, or ordinary bucket of water with the special 
fire extinguisher. The door test.s of the committee, which cover 
some thirty different type.s of doors, deal with no less than twenty 
ordinary wooden doors that can tie made by any ordinary builder 
or cabinet-maker. These so-called non-proprietary tests are made 
at the expense of the general funds of the committee, whilst for the 
proprietary tests the owners liave to pay about two-thirds of the 
expenses incurred in the form of a te.sting fee. The expenses incurred 
in a test, of course, not only compri.se the actual testing operation of 
testing, but also the expense of producing the report, which is always 
a very highly finished publication witli excellent blocks. The ex¬ 
pense incurred also includes the establialimcnt expenses of the testing 
station at Regent's Park. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee organized the great Fire 
Exhibition and International Fire Congress of London in 1903, in 
Ixjth of which it enjoyed the support and assistance of the National 
Fire Brigades Union and the As,sociation of Professional Fire Chiefs. 
It from time to time despatches special commi.s.sion.s to the continent 
of Europe, and these visits are followed by the issue of official reports, 
well illu.strated, presenting the appliances, rules and methods of the 
countries vi.sited, and serving a.s most useful reference pubheations. 

Taken generally, the whole of the work of the committee, both 
in re.spect of .scientific invc.stigalions and propagandism, has been 
mo.st beneficial. Fire waste has been materially reduced, regardless 
of the fact of the greater fire hazards and the ever-growing amount 
of properly. In Great Britain alone the sum saved in fire wastage 
annually is about fj5,ooo,ooo. This great annual saving has been 
obtained at an expenditure in ri'Search work, as far as the British 
Fire Prevention Committee i.s concerned, of about ;^23,ooo, of which 
more than half was jirovidcd by the membership in voluntary 
contributions or subscriptions. 

There is no .similar instit id ion anywhere in the world, although 
several government laboratories occasionally undertake fire tests, 
notably the Gross Lichterfelde laboratory near Berlin, and several 
insurance corporations have testing plants, notably the American 
Underwriters at Chicago. The efforts at researcli work oiilsiile 
Great Britain hai’e, liowei’er, been .spasmodic and in no way compare 
with the systematic scries of inquiries conducted witliout any 
substantial state aid in I-ondon. 

Distribution of Losses .—Property destroyed by fire is practi¬ 
cally an ab.solute loss. This loss may actually only affect the 
owner, or it may be distributed among a number of people, who 
are taxed for it in the form of a contribution to their national 
or local fire fund, a share in some mutual insurance “ ring,” 
or the more usual insurance companies’ premium. In the first 
two cases some expenses have al.so to be met in connexion with 
sthe management of the fund, “ tariff ” organization, or “ ring.” 
In the last case, not only the expenses of management have to 
M covered, but also the costs incurred in running the insurance 
■ewterprisc as such,and then a further amount for division amongst 
those who share the risk of the venture—^namely, the insurance 
company’s shareholders. 

It is well to distingui.sh between lo.ss and mere expenditure. 
The sinking fund of tlie large property owner should cover a loas 
with a minimum extra expense ; insurance in an extravagantly 
managed company paying large dividends will cover a lo.ss, but 
with an unnecessarily large extra outlay. In every case the loss 
remains ; and as property may always be considered part of the 
community, the province or nation, as the case may W, suffers. 
H is always in the interest of a nation to minimize its national losses, 
no matter whetlier tliey tall on one individual's shoulders or on many, 
and whether such losses are good for certain trades or not. Witli a 
suitable .system of fire protection it is po.s.sible to bring these losses 
to a ininimiim, but this niinimuni would probably only be reached by 
an extra expense, which would fall heavier on the insurers' pockets 
in the form of municipal rales than the higher premium for the 
greater risk. A practical minimum is all that can be attempted, 
and that practical minimum varie.s according to circumstances. 

Practical protection must mean smaller annual insurance dues, 
and the actual extra cost of this protection should be something Less 
than the saving oft tliese dues. Then not only has the nation a 
smaller dead lo.ss, but tlic owner also has a smaller annual ex- 
jicnditure for his combined contributions toward the losses, the 
management of his insurance, and tlie protective measures. Wiere 
there is mutual insurance or municipal insurance in its best 
sense, the losses by fire and the costs of the protection are often 
booked in one account, and the better protection up to a certain 
point should mean a smaller individual annual share. Where there 
is company insurance the municipal rates are increased to cover the 
cost of extra protection, while a proportionate-decrease Is expwted 
in the insurance premiums, (^nipetition and public opinion 
generally impose Ms decrea.se of the insurance rates as soon as there 
IS a greater imniapty from fire. Where the insurance companies 
are well managcArSnd the shareholders are satisfied with reasonable 
dividends, praqHcal protection can be said to find favour with all 
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concerned, but if the protection is arranged for and the compailies 
do not moderate their charges accordingly, the reverse is the case. 

The position of insurance companies subscribing towards the 
maintenance of a fire brigade should here be referr^ to, as there is 
considerable misunderstanding on the subject. The argument which 
municipalities or fire brigade organizations often use is to the effect 
that the insurance companies derive all the profit from a good fire 
sers'ice, and should contribute towards its cost. Where properly 
managed companies have the business, a better lire service, however, 
means a smaller premium to the ratepayer. If the ratepayer has 
to pay for extra protection in the form of an increased municipal 
rate, or in the form of an increased premium raised to meet the 
contribution levied, this is simply jugghng with figures. 

Cost .—As to the cost of a practical system of fire protection, 
better and safer building from the fire point of view means 
better and more valuable structures of longer life from the 
economic aspect. Such better and safer constructional work 
pays for itself and cannot be considered in the light of an extra 
tax on the building owner. The compilation and administration 
of the fire protective clauses in a Building Act would be attended 
to by the same executive authorities as would in any case 
superintend general structural matters, and the additional 
work would at the most require some increased clerical aid. 
If the execution of the fire survey regulations were delegated 
to the same authority there would again simply be some extra 
clerical aid to pay for, and the salaries of perhaps a few extra 
surveyors. To make the inspections thoroughly efficient, it has 
been found advisable in several instances to form parties of three 
for the rounds. The second man would, in this case, be a fire 
brigade officer, and the third probably a master chimney-sweep, 
who would have to receive a special retaining fee. 

The cost of the public training referred to would be small, 
os the elementary part would simply be included in the school¬ 
master’s work, and the Press matters could be easily managed 
in the fire brigade office. Payments would have only to he made 
for advertisements, such as the official warnings, lists for fire- 
call points, At., and perhaps for the publication of semi-official 
hints. Self-help, as far as inspection and drills for amateurs 
arc concerned, would be under the control of the fire brigade. 
There would, however, 1 » an extra expense for the purchase 
and maintenance of the street first-aid appliances referred to. 

The most expensive items in the system of fire protection 
undoubtedly come under the headings “ Fire-Cull ” and “ Fire 
Brigade.” As to the former, there are a number of cities where 
the cost is modified by having the whole of the electrical service 
for the police force, the ambulance and fire brigade, managed by 
a separate department. The same wires call up each of these 
services, and, as the same staff attend to their maintenance, 
the fire protection of a city need only be debited with perhaps 
a third of the outlay it would occasion if managed independently. 
The combined system has also the great advantage of facilitating 
the mutual working of the different services in case of an emer¬ 
gency. The indicators which have been referred to involve an 
outlay ; but here again, if the three services work together, 
the expenses on the count of fire protection can be lessened. 
The money rewards given in. some cities to the individuals who 
first call the fire-engines may become a heavy item. Their 
utility is doubtful, and they have formed an inducement lor 
arson. 

As to the outlay on fire bri^^e establishment, a strong 
active force should be provided, supported by efficient reserves. 
The latter should be as inexpensive as possible, but should at 
least constitute a part-paid and disciplined body which could 
be easily called in for emergencies. Fire brigade budgets cannot 
allow for an active force being ready for such coincidences as an 
unusual number of large fires starting simultaneously, but they 
must allow for an ample strength always being forthcoming 
for the ordinary emergencies, and this with all due consideration 
for men’s rest and possible sickness. An undermanned fire 
brigade is an anomaly which is generally fatal, not only to the 
property owner, but also to the whole efficiency and esprit of 
the force. The budget must also allow for an attractive rate of 
pay, as the profession is one which requires men.who have a 
maximum of the sterling qualities which we look for in the pick 
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<lf'«inaticin. It.mist aUo not be ioqfottqn tihat the fire sereioe 
is wie ctf the few where.a system of pensions-is the only fair way 
of rjjfiognizing risks pf linjb and health, ftpd at the same time 
securing that stability ,in which practipsl experience frpm long 
seevioe is iso essential a .factor. The budgert must allow iw «n 
funtole reserve of appliances. 

Wh^her pr not a fire brigade should be so strong as to permit 
of its 'iunying a separate spetion for salvage corps purposes 
depends on .oircumstanoes. Economically a salvage corps is 
requiredyand 'Should be part ajld parcel of the municipal brigade 
and organized on the same lines with a reserve, no matter 
whethorthe insurance of the locality be managed by tlie authori¬ 
ties or by 'campanies. df a corps is necessary, it matters little 
iwhfiiher it be paid for out of premiums or out^f rates. 

Of further expenses which have te be considered, there are 
items.forifire zeseattch and hce inquest. >lf managcdiecononiicaliy, 
due copfidmod being placed in the opinions of the fire lofikers 
and surveyors, there is no reason why the outlay sitoiild'begi'cat. 
Tile stotasticall iwork would only recjuire some clerical aid. Where 
special coroners are retained for criminal cases some extra money 
will of course be required ; but even here the costs need not lie 
exeessive, as there are many retired fire brigade officers and fire 
surveyors who are well suited for ttie work, and would ibe satisfied 
with a small emolument. 

As to tiie cost of the water supply, there arc but few places 
where special fire high-pressure mains are laid on in the interests 
of fire protection. As a rule the costs which are debited to .tlie 
heading Fire 'lYotecdon ” have simply to cover the maintenaincc 
of hydrants and tablets, or at the most the cost of the water 
actually used fur fire-extinguishing purpo.ses. Sometimes the 
cost of hydnants is shared wkh the scavenging department or 
the icommisslon .of sewers, 'which also have tlie use of them. 
Whore the provision of water and hydrants falls to a private 
■water compiiny, the property owners will be paying tlieir share 
•for them, indirectly, in the form of water rates. 

The jarotactive measures referred to will serve both for life¬ 
saving asid for the protection of property. It should be re- 
roentoned that a good staircase and a ladder ore often as useful 
for the maneouvring of the firemen as for life-saving purposes, 
and that they are practically as essential for the 'saving of pro¬ 
perty as for saving life. Mo distinction need he made between 
the two rides when speaking of fire protection in general; but as 
the safety of the most valueless life is generally classed liigher 
than that of the mo.st Viduable property, it may be well to give 
lifersavii^ the first place wiien Eluding to the two separately. 

Criminal fire-raising only prevails where the .fire-protective 
aystom is defective. With good construction and a fire survey, 
the quick arrival of the firemen, and careful inquests, the risks 
of detection are as a rule for too great to enoouroge its growth. 

Saving of Lift .—ifinder “ Fire Prevention ” special require¬ 
ments in the Buildbg Aet.can greatly infiueaoe the safety of life 
by requiring practical e.xits and svfficiemt staircase eecuntpador 
tion. ilihe risks in theatres and assembly halls require separate 
legislatioa. In ardiaary structures no inmate of -a builduig 
should be more than sixty feet away from a staircase, and 
preferably there should be two staircases .at his disposal iri the- 
event of one being blocked. Genenolly, attention i.s only given 
to the construction of Etairca|pE; butitmust bo pointed out that 
dieir ventilation is equally impcO'tant. Smoke is oven a'greater 
danger than fire, and may hamper the helpers tersihly. The 
possibility of opening a window has saved many a life. 

Softly of Pfopetfy -—As far as the protection tii' property. 
k concern^ the pneventioR of outbreaks can 'be infineoced by 
the .careful construdtion of dues, hearths, staves, aad in eentoin 1 
dasses of buih&igs by the construction of fioors and .ceilings, 
thesOTangmestt of skylights, shutters and lightning, conduaors. I 
Then oeates the prevention of the fire spreading, first, by the! 
division od risks, and secondly, by the mateiials .used in con- i 
Btrootiosi.' ' . . ' I 

The legidotorli first ambition isnist be to prevenit a fin in ant I 
liciusa frofn sp rending to another, and a sttanpir'a praperty„ | 
00 qo >ny, inia .beinf endengerod. This is quite poesi^ givsm j 


good pav^ watls carried well over the toof to a height regulated 
by the nature of the risk, the provision di- the shutters to windows 
vfhere necessary, and the use of fire-resisting glass. Again, a 
.thoroughly good roof—-or still better,, a fire-resisfcing attic floor 
r—can (do much. M tbe ilecality has a fire brigade >and the foroe 
is efficiently 'handled, “ spreads ” from one house to another 
, should never occur. Marrow thoroughfares .and courts are, 
.however, a source iwf danger which may baffle .all efforts to 
localise a fire. This should be Temembnud <by those Tssponsible 
for street improvements. 

The division of a 'building or large risk ” into a number 
•of .minor ones is only possible ,to g certain extent. Tliere is no 
.need'to .spend .enormous sums to make each of the minor “ risks ” 
impregnsHlc. The desire Should be simply to try to retard the 
spread for a certain limited time after the flamas have reallv 
taken hold of the conteots. In those minutes must fires will 
have boon disco-vered, and, where there is an efficient fire- 
extinguishing establislimenft, a sufficient number of firemen can 
'be on the spot to localize the outbreak and prevent the con- 
flagratien from becomiug a big one. In the drawing-room of an 
ordinary well-built house, for exampile, .if the joists are strong 
and the 'boards ^grooved, if some liglit pugging be used and the 
.pla.stering properly done, if the doors arc made ■well-fitting and 
■fairlv strong, a very considerable amount of furniture and fittings 
can remain well alight for half an hour before there is a spread. 
In a warehouse or factory “ risk ” the same holds good. With 
well-built wooden floors, thickly pugged, and the ceilings pcrhgps 
run on wire netting or on metal instead of on laths, with ordinary 
double lodged doors safely hung, at the .most perhaps lined with 
sheet'iron or asbestos cloth, n very stiff blaze can be imprisoned 
for a considerable time. Many of the recent forms of “ patent ’’ 
■flooring arc exceedingly useful for tbe division of “ risks,” and 
with their aid a fire nan 'be limited to an indivklual storey of a 
building, but .it should not be forgotten tliut even tlie best of 
flooring,is u.seless if carried l»y unprotedted iron girders supported, 
say, by some Jiglit framing or weak partition. The general 
iriistake made .in ttsing expensive .iron and concrete .con.?tructk)n 
is tl« tendency to allow .some breach to be made <for lifts, 
siiafting, ike.), through wliith the fire sproad.s, or to forget that 
the protection of tlie supports and girder-work requires most 
oareful attention. 

Of the various systems of “ patent ” 'flooring, ns a rule tte 
simpler forms are tlie more satisfactory. It should, however, 
always be remembered that any apecific form of flooring alone 
does not prevent a fire breaking from one “ risk ” to another. 
Tliey should go hand in hand with general good construction, 
and naked ironwork most be non-existent. Some of the .modenn 
fire-resisting floors are too expensive to permit their introduction 
for fire protection alone. In considering their introduction, the 
general advantages .which they afford as to spans, tliickness, 
•general stability, &o., shoold be taken' into account. A practical 
rnstallation of floctr.s, pattWons, 'doors, &c., .should, first, not 
increase the co.st of a building niore than 5 %, and secondly 
should add to tlie general value of the structure hy giving it a 
ptore substantial character. 

The danger of lift wells, rfcylights apd slhaft openings should 
not be forgotten. The last should be as small as possible, well 
armed wi& shutters, the skylights should have fire-resisting 
glass, and the lifts not only vertical doors, but also horiaontal 
flaps, cutting up the well into sections. The question of light 
parijrions must also not he neglected. 

.Division of “risks,” common-sense construction, and proper 
staircaso acoammodation are really aU that fire proteotion 
requires, and where tbe special Btfilding Act cktfseB have been 
kept within the lines indicated, there has been little friction ,and 
discontent. It Is only as a rule when the au thorities are eccentriy* 
in their .demands that the building owner eonsidera lumaelf 
harassed by protective meamrea. 

Tire survey regulations Should ma'inly aim at preventing the 
actual outbreak of fire. In oertaia classes ^ risks fire suryey 
nan aiaq increaM lAe peraoiud safety of the mmates. and lessen 
the possibility ei a fire .spreading. The provki^ of fire-escapes 
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or ladders, and a regular inspection of their eiScie«cy^ wiU .do 
much. The examination of a rusty door-catch may save a 
building. The actual preventive work of the surveyor will, 
however, mostly consist in warning property owners against 
temporary stoves standing on ordinary floor board.s, sooty 
chinmeyis, badly hung lamps, dangerous burners and gas 
brackets fixed in risky positions. Self-help will be greatly 
facilitated by the judicious arrangement of fire-extinguyung 
gear, and a like inspection of its efficiency. Hydrants and 
cock.s must not rast, nor must the hose get so stiff that the water 
cannot pass through it, or sprinklers choked. Hand pumps and 
pails must always stand ready filled. One of tlie greatest errors 
gciinraily made in distributing such ajjparatus is disregard of 
tliE fact that the amateur likes to have an easy retreat if his 
effort.^ are un.successful, and if this is not the case, he may not, 
jjerhaps, u.sc the gear at all. 

With regard to regulations governing “ special risks,” so far 
as the safety of the public in tliesitres and public assembly halls 
i.s concerned, attention should be chiefly given to the exits. 
.'Spread of fire, and even its outbreak, arc secondary considera¬ 
tions. A panic caused by the suspicion of u lire can be quite 
as fatal as that caused by the actual start of a conflagration. 
In the storage of petroleum in shops, direct communication 
should be prevented between the shop or cellar and the main 
staireasc or the living rooms. The sale of dangerous lamps and 
burners should be prohibited. 

Fire-residing Mnterials. — One of the greatest misnomers 
in connexion with fire'prevention was originally the description 
of certain piatcrials and systems of con.stniction as being “ fire¬ 
proof.” This has seriously affected the development of the 
movement towards fire prevention, for, having regard to the fact 
that nothing described as “ fire-proof ” could be fire-proof in 
the true sense, confidence was lost in everything so described, 
and in fact everything de.scribod as “ fire-proof ” came to be 
looked on with suspicion. In order to decrease this suspicion 
and obtain a better understanding on tlie subject, the Inter¬ 
national Fire Prevention (longrcss of London in 1003, at which 
.some 800 representatives of government departments and 
municipalities were present, discussed this matter at considerable 
Inqglh, and they arrived at conclusions which, in consideration 
of their importance in affecting the wlaile development of fire- 
resisting construction, are published lielow. It is the classifica¬ 
tion of fire resistance adopted by this congress in iyo3 that has 
been utilized by all concerned throughout the British empire, 
and in numerous other coimtries, since that date. 

The'resolutions adopted by the congress embodied the re¬ 
commendations contained in the following statement issued by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee ;— 

The exeentive of the British Fire Prevention Commilteo having 
given their carclul coaBideration to the common mi.snse of the term 


‘■fite-Mopf,” indiscriminately and often most unsuitably 

applied to many building .inaleriala and ayatema nf PniifHng con¬ 
struction in u.se in Great Britain, have come to the conclusion that 
the avoidance of tlik, term in general bu.siness, technical, and legis¬ 
lative vocabutory is es.sential. 

Tl»o executive consider tlie term " fire-rcsisting ” more applicable 
for geneiral use, and that it more correctly de.scribes the vari'ing 
qualities of different materials and ayalenia nf ffinEirn,.fi/,rt intended 
to re.sist the eflect of fire for .shorter or longer period.s, at high or low 
tomperatures, as the pa.se may be, and they advocate the general 
adoption of this term in place ot “ fire-prprof.” 

Further, tlie executive, fully realizing the great variations in the 
firo-rasisting qualities of materials and systems of con.strnetiop, 
consider that the public, the proicaaions mneerned, an.l hLewise 
the aulliorities controlling building o;ieratious, sliould tlearly dis¬ 
criminate Itct-ween the amount of protection obtainable or, in ^ict, 
requisite for different classo.s of jirojicrfy, p'or ipHt^iCe, the fiti' 
wareliousc filled will) liigliiy inlTamrhalile goods of great wejjdit 
requires very differeitt protection from tlie tenement house of the 
suburbs. 

The executive are desiroius of discriminating between firo-resistiiif; 
materials and systems of coirstruction afinrdmg Icmpmarv protectjoio 
farlial protection, and /»/' jirptecpon against fire, and to classify ali 
building materials ajvd system.s of cohstn'iction iiniler these three 
headings. The exact and ilefinite limit of these three classo.s is based 
on the experience obtained Irom nu niej Mii.s invecil[»Ei^ir„,E .....i 
combined with the e.xperience olitained from actual fires, and .iffer 
due consideration of the limitations of Iniilding prartice and tlie 
question of cost. 

'Hie executive's minimum requirements of fire-resistance for 
building materials or sy.stems of conjiU'ucLion wiU be seen from the 
Standard talilt's upjiended for — 

I. Fire-resisting floors and ceiling,?, 

II . Fine resisting partitions, 

III. Fire-resisting doors, 

but they could tie popularly .summarized as follows;— 

(a) That temporary protocliun imjiliea resistanoe against fire 
for at feast three-quarters oi an liour. 

[h) That partial proli-rtiori implies re.sistauce agaiii.st a fierce lire 
ioi- at least one hour and a iuUf. 

(<) That full protection imiilics resistance again.st a fierce lire 
for at least two hours and a hall. 

The conditions um|er .this, resistance sliouiri be obtoiaatslc, the 
actual minunum temperatures, thicliiie.ss, questions of loail, and 
the application of water can be aiipreciated from the annexed tables 
l>y all ti-chnicaHv inliTestesl, hut iat th« popular discriminatioo -- 
whieli the executive are desirous of encouraging—the time standard 
alone should suffice. 

It is desirable that these standards boconif the universal standards 
in this country, on the coiilment and in thu United .Slates, so that 
the .same standardization may in future lie common to all eountiles, 
and tire preliminary arrangements for tins universal standardization 
are already in hand, 

Firi! Combating.—As to self-help, complication mti.st always 
be avoided. The amateur fireman must be drilled on the simplest 
lines. One thing which must be instilled into him is not to 
waste water—sure sign of lack of training. Of course the drills 
must be on the same lines as tho.se of the local brjgadc, and on 
no account should other gear be used for self-help than is generally 


Standard Table far Fire-resisting Floors and Ceilings. 


Classification, 

Sub-Class, 

Buration 
of Test. 
At X,east 

Minimum 

Temporateire. 

Load per 
Superficiaf 
Foot 

Distributed 
(per Sq. Metre). 

Minimum 

Superficial 

Area 

under Te.st. 

Minimum 
Time for 
Application 
Of Water 
under Press, 

Temporary Protection •—^ 

, Class A 

45 mins. 

1500* F. 
(8iV5°C.) 

Optional 

100 .sq. ft. 
(9-»9c> sq. m.) 

- - ^ 

2 muxa., 


ClassB 

Go mins. 

I500"F, 
( 8 i 5 - 5 “C .1 

Optional 

200 sq. ft, 
(18*580 Sq, m.) 

2 mins. 


Class A 

90 mins. 

1800“ F. 
{983-a-C.) 

II 3 Ib 

I546-852 kg-) 

IQO sq. it. 
(9-390 sq. m.) 

2 qilps. 


Class B 

1^0 znlns. 

1800“?. 
(98* >3' C.) 

168 tt> ' 

<820-378 kg.) 

300 sq. ft. 
(tS-jSo sq. m.) 

ft 


Class A 

150 mioss 

1800 ° F. 
(983-3»C-) 

<1093-706 kg.) 

100 sq. ft. 
.( 9 ’ 3,90 sq, tq,) 

3 mins. 


Clags B 

2,^0 mins. 

»8oo»F. 

.(gat-a-iC.) 

(1367-130 kg.) 

r,..i. 'MT 

200 sq. ft'. 
(18-580 sq. m.) 

S miag. 


kg, = kilogramme. 
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Standard TabU for I^'irB^resisiing Partitions. ' 


Classification. 

Subclass. 

Duration 
of Te.st, 
At Least 

Minimum 

Temperature. 

Thickne.ss of 
Maturiul, 

Minimum 

Superficial 

Area 

under Test. 

Minimum 
Time for 
Application 
of Water 
under Press. 

Temporary Trotection . . . • • 

\ 

Class A 

45 mins. 

j 500° F. 

(815-5'’c.) 

2 in. and under 
(-051 m.) 

80 sq, it. 

(7-432 sq. ni.) 

2 minsi 

Class B 

60 mins. 

1500° F. 
(Si5-5"C.) 

Optional 

80 sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Partial Protection.-| 

Class A 

90 xnins. 

1800“F. 
(982-2“ C.) 

2} in. and under 
(■063 m.) 

80 sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Class B 

lio mins. 

1800“ F. 
(982-2° C.) 

Optional 

80 sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Full Protection ..... 

Class A 

i 

150 rain.s. 

1800° F. 
(982-2“ C.) 

2^ in. and under 
(•063 m.) 

80 sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq. in.) 

2 mius. 

! 

Class B 

i 

240 min.s. 

iSo<j“ F, 
(982-2“ C.) 

Optional 

80 .sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq. m.) 

5 min.s. 


Standard Table for Fire-rcsisting Single Doors^ with or without Frames. 


Classtfication. 

Sub-class, 

Duration 
of Test. 
At Least 

Minimum 

Tumj)erature. 

Thickness of 
Material. 

Minimum 

Sujierficial 

Area 

under Test. 

Minimum 
Time tor 
Application 
of Water 
under Press, 

Temporary Protection , , . . | 

1 Class .\ 

45 mins. 

1500“F. 

(815-5“ C.) 

2 in. and under 
(-051 m.) 

20 sq. ft. 
(1.858 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

1 

1 Class B 

(10 min.s. 

ijoq“ F. 
(8:5.5“ C.) 

Optional 

20 sq. ft, 
(1.858 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 


Clas.s A 

90 mins. 

1800“F. 
(982.2“ C.) 

2 2 in. and under 
(.ofj.i m.) 

20 sq. ft. 
(r.858 .sq, m.) 

2 mina. 

• '1 

Cla.ss B 

120 mius. 

1800“F. 
(982.2“ C.) 

Optional 

20 sq. it. 
(1.858 sq. m.) 

2 mins* 

Full Protection « | 

Cla.ss A 

150 min.s. 

i8on“F. 
(982-2“ C.) 

i in. and under 
(•018 m.) 

25 sq. ft. 
(2.322 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Clas-s B 

240 min.s. 

1800”F. 
(982.2“ C.) 

Optional 

25 sq. ft. 
(2.322 sq. m.) 

5 mins, 


customary in that force. When volunteers and regulars work 
togetiier, the former should always remember that the paid 
force are experts, though the regulars must never have that 
contempt for volunteer work so often noticeable. Volunteers 
are often men who are probably experts in some other vocation 
outside fire-fighting, and have not had the opportunities which 
a professional fire-fighter has had. 

Transmission of Fire-Calls .—There are several methods of 
transmitting the message of a fire-call. The simplest is, of 
course, to run direct to the nearest fire-station ; but this is only 
possible where the distance is short. In one or two cities, how-, 
ever, the number of fire-stations is .so great that they are very 
clo.8e to one another, and hence “ direct ” calls are generally 
recorded. _ 

Then comes the system of special messengers. The fire is- 
reported at some puldic office, police-station or guard-room,, 
where there are always runners ready to start off to the nearest 
fire-station. The special runner is here practically a makeshift 
for the more modern telegraph or telephone line, and it is believed 
that the only city in which this system it employed is one where 
the unsettled political ‘atmgitohere has compelled the authorities 
to prohibit the construet|^.of any telegraph lines other than 
those for the use of the general postal service. Similar messenger 
services have, however, also bwn introduced in connexion with 
the telegraphic signalling system. Private enterprises known 
as “ ^eneri messenger ” or “ call-boy ” services, which are 
organized for business purposes, have the advantage of including 
t he fire-call and the police-call. In the same way that a cab can 
f)e signalled, a call may come for a fire-engine, and the ever-ready 


runner makes off to the fire-station instead of to the cab rank. 
As a rule, these messenger offices are near the fire-station, llie 
combination is rather a carious one, as it embraces the most 
advanced notions of giving every “ risk ” its own fire-call, and 
the somewhat ancient one of the special runner. 

Another system for facilitating the fire-call relics entirely 
on.the public telephone system, the terms of subscription to 
which may compel holders to forward fire messages if required 
to do so. This system allows for such development as the 
payment of retaining fees to porters in public and other buildings 
which have a night service, on condition that the fire-call shall 
be promptly despatched. The telephones are, perhaps, even 
provided free, if they are not forthcoming; but it should be 
remembered that the service always goes through a general 
telephone exchange, which is, of course, open day and night. 

In the special telephone line sy.stem special wires are laid 
from buildings wliicli are practically open all the year round 
direct to their nearest fire-stations, and some payment is again 
made for prompt attention. Sometimes the telegraph t^es 
the place of the telephone, but this requires the porter or attend¬ 
ant to be specialty trained to the work. To simplify matters, 
the buildings arc sometimes’provided wilh automatic fire-calls 
in.stead of telephones ; but the principle of the system remaihA 
the same. In districts where there are few public offices, the 
list of buildings at which messages can be handed in has been 
frequently augmented by.a sej of bakeyies pr apothecaries’ shops, 
where night service is not unusual. 

What may be termed semi-public street alarms come next. 
Autom&tic &e-calls are put up in the street, but their handles 
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are under lock and keyj and the keys are distributed only among 
policemen, watchmen or householders, and the messages can, 
therefore, only be given by pwrsons known to the authorities. 

The public automatic street-call is the simplest system next 
to the direct message. Private automatic fire-calls or telephones 
can be laid on from dangerous risks, and there has even been an 
instance where an attempt was made to give every householder 
a private fire-call. This system is, however, unfortunately 
too extreme for the municipal purse. If in connexion with 
some other paying enterprise, as in the case of the messenger 
services referred to, it would be a different matter, though it 
should also not be forgotten that too great a number of call 
points means a probable repetition of signals of the same fire, 
and a risk of too many sections of the fire brigade being on the 
road to it. 

Besides these forms of “ call,” there is also the private alarm. 
Dangerous buildings are frequently provided with telephones, 
alarm-posts, or even automatic temperature, indicators, by which 
a call can be given direct from the “ risk ” involved. 

Call points should be not only conspicuous, but also in most 
frequented positions. Possibly, in some towns, a point in front 
of a church would be the best; in others, the front of a public- 
house. It should alway-s be remembered that every facility 
should be given to enable as many people as possible to know 
the whereabouts of the call points without any distinct effort 
on their part. Red paint may make a call pillar conspicuous 
by day, and a coloured lamp by night. 

As to the indication of call points, a plate on every letter-box 
stating the position of the nearest call-point is perhaps one of the 
best methnd.s. The letter-box is one of the instruments most 
in use in a modern city, and hence the plate is read by many. 
In an oriental town the public fountain would, however, take 
the place of the letter-box. Plates put up inside every front 
door are somewhat extreme measures. In one city red darts 
are painted on the glass of every street lamp, indicating the 
direction to be taken to find a street alarm. This sign, however, 
has the disadvantage of requiring a previous knowledge of its 
meaning, and is generally useless to a stranger in the town. 

Rewards paid to messengers vary from one shilling to half a 
sovereign. In some places every call is rewarded—even those 
to chimney fires—and this often results in an abuse of the 
privilege. Rogues light fires on the top of a chimney and then 
run to cull the engines. If a reward be given, a limitation 
should bo made. In one town no relation or employ^ of the 
owner receives a reward. In other cities no rewards are given 
for calls to a fire in a dust-bin or a chimney. 

No true fireman would be annoyed at a false alarm given by 
mistake. The possibility of a fire, or the suspicion of one, is 
a bona fide reason for a call which should not be discouraged. 
Malicious alarms should, however, be treated with the utmost 
rigour, as the absence of firemen from their stations always means 
an extra risk to life and property. Combined “ lynch law ” 
and imprisonment has generally been adapted with good effect. 
The rascal should first be put when caught over the pole of the 
engine and thrashed with a broad fireman’s belt, and after that 
handed to the police. 

The fire-call should, if possible, also be so constructed as to 
facilitate intercommunication Iwtween the scene of a fire and the 
headquarters of the fire brigade. Where the runner is employed 
or the telephone is used no special arrangements are required, 
but where the telegraph or automatic call point has been intro¬ 
duced, the apparatus must be adapted for this contingency. 
At some automatic fire-call points a few signals can be given, at 
others a telegraphic or telephonic transmitter can be applied. 
Much valuable time may be saved in this way when more assist¬ 
ance is required. 

Fire Brigades .—The organization of fire brigades varies 
greatly. There are brigades where officers and men are practi¬ 
cally constantly ready to attend a fire, and others where they 
are ready on alternate days, two days out of every three, or three 
days out of every four, and the off day is entirely their own, 
or at the most, only partially used b\' the authorities for some 
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light work. The men off duty are only expected to attend a fire 
if there is a great emergency, the brigade being strong enough 
without them for ordinary eventualities. Both systems can be 
worked with or without part-paid or volunteer service, which 
would be only called out for great calamities. They could be 
organized as a practically independent reserve force, or the 
reserve men might be attached to sections of the regulars and 
mixed with them when the occasion arises. The reserves can 
consist either of retired firemen who have a few regular drills, 
or of amateurs who go through a special course of training, and 
have some series of drills at intervals, with preferably a short 
spell of service every year with the regulars. For the regulars, 
forty-eight hours on duty to every twenty-four off has given the 
most satisfactory results. 

The division of the active force may be on a system of a number 
of small parties of twos and threes backed by one or more strong 
bodies. Another system allows for subdivision into sections of 
equal strength, ranging from parties of, say, five men with a 
non-commissioned officer to thirty non-commissioned officers 
and men with an officer. The force can, of course, also simply 
be divided up into parties or sections of different strengths not 
governed by a system of military units. The sections either can 
work independently, as units, simply governed by one central 
authority, or there can be a grouping of the units into minor 
or major bodies or districts, each duly officered, and as a whole 
individually responsible to headquarters. 

The officers may be all taken from the ranks, or they may 
be “ officers and gentlemen ” in the military sense, or have only 
temporarily done work with the rank and file when in training. 
'J’here could also be a combination of these two systems. Only 
the captain and deputy-captain might be officers in the military 
sense, the sections or divisions being officered by “ non-coms.” 
Some cities have an officer to every thirty “ non-coms ” and men, 
whilst others put a division of as many ns two hundred under 
a fireman who has risen from the ranks. Whore protection is 
treated as a science, and whore those in charge of a brigade have 
really to act as advisers to their employers, officers in the. military 
sense have been found essential. They have also been found 
advantageous where their scope is limited to fire extinguishing. 
The prestige of the fire service has been raised everywhere where 
the officers, besides being fire experts, arc educated men of 
social standing. 'J’here are cities where the officers of the fire 
brigade are in every way recognized as equal to army or navy 
men, their social position is the same, and their mess fulfils the 
same functions as a regimental mess. The fire brigade officer 
is recognized at court, and there is no ceremonial without him. 
On the other hand, there are also cities with brigades several 
hundred strong where the captain’s social standing is beneath 
that of a {>etty officer or colour-sergeant. As to the primary 
training of a fire brigade officer, tl>e best men have generally 
had some experience in another profession, such as the army, the 
navy, or the architectural and engineering professions, previous 
to their entering the fire service. Some Iwigades recruit from 
army officers only, and preferably from the engineers or artillery 
regiments ; others recruit from among architects and engineers, 
subject to their having at least had some military experience 
in the reserve forces or the volunteers. Some cities only take 
engineers or architects, and make a point of it that they should 
have no previous military experience. Some previous experience 
in the handling of men is essential. 

As to the men, there are cities where only trained soldiers are 
taken as firemen ; others where the engines are manned by 
sailors. In some towns the building trades supply the recruits; 
in others, all trades are either discriminately or indiscriminately 
represented. A combination from the army or navy on the one 
side and the building trades on the other is most satisfactory. 
The knowledge of building construction in the ranks stands the 
force in good stead, and has often saved both lives and pro)«rty. 
Where a brigade can boast of a few men of each important (rade, 
much money has been saved the .ratepayers by the men doing 
their own repairs and refitting, but the number of tnen from 
sedentary tr^es should not be excessive. Where there are only 



RMh'oC'ont track or cplUng, there it often too gseat a temfoncT' 
tO‘0ne-eij(kclnes$, and a great amount of prejadKe. 

' Physical strength and perfect cemstitutvon are requisite for 
both officers and meiu As to the height of the men, small, wiry 
men are very useful. First-class eyes, ears and nose arc neces- 
soiy, also a good memory. Fat men ere entirely out of place in 
a Isrigade, and sluaild be transfened to some other service if 
tliC'fatness be developed during their engagement with a brigade. 
Many brigades take only single men, “ non-coms ” and officers 
only being allowed to marry. There are many brigades where 
twenty-two and forty are the limits of ag: for the privates, fifty 
for the “ non-ooms,” and sixty for the officers. 

As to tlie equipment, there are brig.adcs which have all their 
sections or units provided willi practically the same gear ; 
Others where each unit has a double or treble set, one of which 
is used according to circumstances. Tiie section may have a 
manual engine, a steamer and a ladder truck at its disposal, 
and may turn out with either. Tliere are towns where the units 
are differently equippetd, and steamer or manual sections called 
out, as'the case may be. In a few extreme cases, where the 
sections arc very strong, they may be equipped witli a .set ol 
engines and trucks, and the unit, in every case, turns out complete 
with (.say) a chemical engine, a steamer and a horsed escape. 
The contrast to this will be found in the small yjiirties of twos 
or threcis, whose turn-out would only consist of a small hose 
trolley or an escape. f)f course, there are all kinds of combina¬ 
tions, the most important of which allow.s a section to ha^’e 
one or more independent suljseelions. Though practically 
belonging to the “ unit,” the suhsertion.s work independently 
in charge of a certain gear. This may be a liose-reel, a long 
ladder, or a smoke helmet, according to circumstances. 'J’he 
subsections may act as outposts or simply a.s specialist parties, 
which arc only called out for particular work. 

As for the housing of the units or sections, simple street 
stations arc provided for the small parties referred to. In a few 
cases two stiittll parties arc housed under the some roof. The 
largo bodies tli.at back them arc gcncndly quartered together 
in extensive liarracks, from which any number of engines and 
men can be turned out according to tlie nature of the call. Then 
there arc cities whore every section lias its own well-built station ; 
others whore one or two sections are hoased together, according 
to circmnsiances, and perhaps as many ns half a dozen located 
at headquarters. If groups are formed, the headquarters of tive 
group or district has, perhaps, two sections, while each of the 
other stations has only one. 'Ihe general headquarters may be 
the central station of a district at the same time. The actual 
working of the district headquarters would, however, then be 
kept separate from tlie working of the headquarters slafT. The 
latter would, perhaps, have some sections ready to send any¬ 
where besides the trucks, &c., necessary for the officers, tlie 
general extra gear, &c., that might be required. It is usual to 
combine workshops, stores, hose-drying towers, &c., »ith the 
headquarters station, and, in some cases, also with Uie district 
centres. 

In the (fistribution of lie stations, the formation ef districts, 
&c., various systems have been adopted. The most satisfactory 
results have been obtained where a fully-equipped section (not 
smply a hose-car or escape-party) can reach any building in thg 
city within six minutes from the time of the call reaching the 
station, the six minutes including both turn-out and run. Where 
there ace exceptionally large or drogerous risks, this time has had 
to bo shortened t» fmir minutes, and the possibility of on attend¬ 
ance from a S|ggpd station assured within six minutes. In 
dividing up^jiMlliilits,. the most satisfactory results have been 
fiMwiifltty house can be reached from the district 
centre W!lM||||(teen minutes from the caQ. Headquarters 
waffid.]sa|tj||^{haYe a central position in the city. In one or 
two instsm#^ gj 'headlquarters offices are located in a separate 
building, Whipb in no way serves as a fire-station, but simply as 
a centre through which, all orders and business pass. 

Tho diffierent stations must be in connexion with each other. 
The special runner or rider is. practically disappearing. The 
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tdegcafffi and, telaphone Jiave taken his place. §ome cities 
favour MorsC' telegraphy, which, certainly had great advantages 
over the telephone at one time, as messages could, be easily, 
transmitted to several stations: with the same effort, but telephone 
distributors have now been successfully introduced., Errors 
are less frequent by telegraph than by telephone, and tliere is 
always a record of every message. The most modem forms of 
teJephone communication arc, however, more suitable for the 
fine service than the telegraph. Headquarters slio.uld he in 
direct communication with every station, but every .station 
should be able to communicate with its neighbour directly, as 
well ns through tlie headquarters office, and there slinuld be a 
direct wire to its district station if it has one. There should bo 
tlircc routes of communication, so that two should be always 
ready for use in raso of one breaking down. Either headquarters 
or the district centres would be in touch with the various 
auxiliaries referred to, as well as the general telegraph office and 
tlie telephone exchange. 

As to the attendance at fires, some cities turn out but one 
unit to answer the first call if they have no particulars, others 
always turn nut two or three sections, aiid there .arc several 
cities where tlie district centre would at least send an officer 
and a few men as well. In one In'igade, headquarters is always 
represented by either the chief or the second oiheer in the case 
of a call of llii-. kind, d'lie idea is that it i.s alway.s better to haw 
too strung a force quickly in attendance Uiuii tori small a number 
of men, and that it is most important that the fir.st arrival .should 
be well handled. Further, it two sections answer a call unci one 
breaks down on the road, there is no chance of there being too 
great a delay in the arrival of organized help. It should, hoa ever, 
not be forgotten that further calls in the .same di.strict to other 
fires are not unusual, and tluit the absence of too many engine,s, 
on account of a first call, is dangerous. In some cities, wlu-n a 
call roaches Uio firemen one or two of the neare.sl slatioii.s turn 
out, and if more help is rii(|uired other sections will bn cidled 
up individiialiy. In others the reinforcements are not culled 
up separately, but the fires are divided into three (lasse.s—.small, 
medimn and large ; and on tlie message arrii ing of a more 
exteasivc conflagration at a certain point, the section idready 
know beforehand whether they must attend or n(;t. I'ir.st rail's 
to certain das.ses of risks, r.g. to theatres or public offices, may 
always be considered to be for medium or largo fires; and the 
same mes.sage will then simultaneously turn out the stronger 
body without any further detailed instructions being necessary. 

In some towns the fire-call automata are so arranged that tlic 
mcs.songcr can at once call for the different classes ol fire. This, 
however, is not to be recommended, as a messenger will probably 
consider the smallest fire to be a gigantic blaze, and will bring out 
too many engines. 

The following are characteristic features in the 
equipment of brigades. First, where there is a high-pressure 
water supply, some brigades simply attend with iKwe-cite,^, - 
life-saving gear and ladders; or, instead of tJio hose-oars, take 
their manuals, which they practically ne\’er use and which serve 
only as vehicles to carry men and hose. Otliers take, and make 
a point of u.sing, the manuals, and have a barrel with them 
ready to .supply the first gallons of water neces.sary. No time 
is thus lost in connecting with the nearest hydrant or plug; 
and in cose of a hydrant being out of order, there i$ always 
sufficient water at hand until the second hydrant has lieen found. 
Many cities have introduced chemical engines to take tlie place 
of this Combination of water barrel and manual engine. A 
supply of water ie carried on the chemical engine. Some cities 
always have an attendance of steamers, which are, however, ‘ 
only used in urgent cases. In other instances tlie steamer is. at 
once used in the same way as the manual, and this quite inite' 
pendently of the pressure there is in tiie water service. Where 
there is no good water service, manuals or steamers have, of 
course, to be sent out, aad arc supplied either frqm the low- 
pressure service or from tire natural waterways ot wells. There 
are still a large number of cities where the suburbs have no 
proper water service, and the water barrel is then very handy 
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4or water .porterage. .Attwpts have also beep roade at tjie 
cheij^al treatment of. water which, is to be thrown on to a fire, 
with the view of ineroasing its effect, or at the use of chenjic^ 
instead of water. In certain locali^s fire appliances arc still 
run out to fires by hand, especially where there ts a high pressure 
water system and hose carts only are required. Generally the 
appliances are horsed. Motor traction, is, however,, now runidly 
superseding horse traction for reasons of economy ana tlie 
wider and more rapid range of efficiency. 

As to life saving and manceuvring gear, some brigades rely 
almost entirely on hook ladders, otJiers almost entirely depend 
on scaling ladders or telescopic escapes. In some great con¬ 
fidence is placed in the jumping-sheet; in another, chutes are 
much used ; and there are a few where wonderful work is done 
with life-lines. 'J'o indicate the diversity with which any one 
appliance can be treated, made or handled, in the fire service, 
it may be mentioned that there arc quite ten different ways in 
wliieh a jumping-sheet can be Itcld. Then there is the material 
of the jumping-slieet to be considered ; the size and tlie sliape— 
whether round, oblong, square or rectangular ; then the means 
of holding it, tlie way to fold it, how and where to slow it, and at 
what distance from the endangered Iwilding the sheet is to be 
held. Last, but not least, come tlie words of command. 

Wnr/,’/>/g oj Brigades.—io some forces all po.ssible attention 
is given to the rapidity of the actual turn out, while in others 
the speed at which engines run to the fire is considered to be 
of primary importance. Other brigades, again, give equal 
attention to Ixitli. There arc brigades which work entirely on 
military lines, each man lia\-ing certain dutic.s marked out for 
him beforehand for ct-ery possible occasion, and there are others 
where happy-go-lucky working is preferred. Of course there 
are comliinations in Ure same way as regards command. Some 
chief officers arrive at a fire wilii a staff of adjutants and orderlies, 
and control the working of the brigade from a position of vantage 
at a distance. Other chiefs delight to be in the thick of a fire, 
perhaps at the bnmch itself, or on some gallant life-saving 
exploit where they no doubt do good work as a fireman, but in 
no way fulfil the office of commanders. Officers mu.st remember 
that they are officers, and not rimk and file ; and this is generally 
veiy diifieult to those who have advanced from the ranks. 
Superintendents, however smart, must leave, acts of bravery to 
their men, and chief officers, without going to extremes, must 
always lie in a good position wlicre tliey can superintend every- 
thing pertaining to the outbreak in question. Some brigades 
seem to make a point of working quietly, and shouting is 
absolutely forbidden, all commands being given by shrill whistles. 
In some brigades all commands are given by word of moutli, and 
there is mucli bawling. In others commands, besides being 
bawled, are even repeated on horns, and the noise becomes 
trying. As a rule, quiet working is a sign of efficiency. 

Some brigades work as close as possible to the fire, others 
are satisfied with putting water on or about the fire from a 
distance. Some attack the fire direct, others only try to protect 
what surrounds the seat of the flames. Several brigades are 
ordered always to try to attack by the natural routes of the 
front door and the staircases. In otliers, the men always have 
to attempt some more unnatural entrance, with the aid of 
ladders—through windows, for instance. Some brigades care¬ 
fully extinguish a fire, some simply swamp it. Some brigades 
boast of never having damaged property mmecessarily. They 
have, for instance, had the patience to suffocate a cwlar fire, 
inate^ of putting the whole cellar under water. In certain 
classes of property the bucket, the mop, and the hand-pump 
Isave been far more effective in minimizing actual destruction 
than the branch and hose. It is one of the easiest signs by which 
to judge ^ training, and handling of a fire brigade—to see what 
damage they do. Even an inconsiderate stnashisg of doors and 
windows, when there is absolntely no need for it, can be avoided, 
where every man in the force feels that his first duty is, to prevent 
damage and loss and Itis second to extinguish the fire. 

Wl^ the brigade includes a salvajje divi^on,_ it is generally 
stationed at hea^uarters; where this division is split up into 


sections, there would also be a distribution among the district 
centres : the salvage mon are simply part of the force, told off 
on special duty. Where there are private salvage corps, their 
stations are generally near the headquarters or district centres 
of the brigade, from which tjloy receive notice of the fire. In 
some cities the salvage corps work quite independently; in 
others, they work under the chief of the brigade directly they 
arrive at the fire. 

As to the working of allied civilian forces in conjunction with 
the fire service, the advantages of firemen having plenty of room 
to work in is now fully recognized, and the police arc at once 
called out and often brought on to the scene in am incredilily 
short time. The value of the.se measures should not be under¬ 
rated, especially in citic,s where rowdyism exists. In many 
cities tlie ambulance service is also turned out to fires. Where 
no independent ambulance corps exists, some of the firemen 
should be trained to work as ambulance men. Turncocks and 
gasmen are also frequently brought to all fires. Lastl)-, in many 
garrison towns the military turn out to assist tlie fire brigade. 

National Fite Brigades' Vnion. —Tlie National I'ire Brigades' 
TTnion, which is llic representative l''ire Service Society l<>i Great 
Britain, originated in a national demonstration of volnnlocr fire 
brigades held at Oxford in celeliraiion of Queen Victoria's juldiee 
on the .roth of M.ay ifitiy, when Sa fire Imgades with oifi firemen were 
preseiii. Next day a meeting ot ilie olfieers was hehl at the Guild hall, 
Oxford, and it wa.s then re-solvitd to form the National hire Bugades 
Union. Alderman Green, the diief offieer of tlie Oxfrud fire lirigade., 
was appointed the first chairman. Sir Eyre lln.ssey Shaw was ap¬ 
pointed first president in 1888, and on liis retircinent in i8p(i tlironph 
lll-healtli he was succeeded by the, duke oJ Marlliorough. VVln-n the 
union ollered to inovide ambulance jiremeu and stretcher bearers 
for his regiment the dnlie accepted llic offer, and two fully erpiipped 
corps were sent out to the Imperial Vebmatiry hospital at lleel- 
Joiitein, South Airiea, under Coionel Sloggett, who .spcrUlly men¬ 
tioned the .services remleud by tlie firemen in his despatclies. 

Thu iiuion is divided into sevenlneii districls, each having its own 
council, and .sending one deliigale for e\-ery (eii brigades to tlie 
central council. Tlie districts areEastern, Midlands, South f'oast, 
Soutli-Eastern, West Midland, Nonth-EaHtorn, Norlli-Western, South 
Western, Surrey, Soutli Midlands, Southern, .Soiitli VVaks, North 
Wales, Cnrnisli, Vorkshiro, Central and Smitii Africa (formed is 
lyoz). Tliere are also seventy-five toixdgii members and corre¬ 
spondents in .\merica, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
I'Vance, Giirmany, Holland, Italy, New Zealand, iiussia, South 
Africa, India and the Federaied JVhday Straits. The total strength 
of the union is Otiy fire lirigades and members witli nearly iz.ooo 
firemen. Every niemlier of the union gi\'es his time and services 
for the benefit of the country ; all appointments are honorary, with 
the exception tliat a small allowance is made for clerical assistance. 
A drill book is issued by the union, and the fourth edition was 
uliliBlwd in i yojt. Over 00,000 oi these books have been issued to 
rigades all over the world. 

The ambulance department is under the ciini^o of medical officers. 
All members have to come up for re-examinalion every three years, 
else they are not entitled to wear the red crass, and the examiiiajtiion 
is more stringont than that held by the St John Ambulance Associa¬ 
tion. This department has proved to lx* a great benefit to provincial 
fire brigades, who are often called upon to undertake ainimlance 
work. A very useful and instructive manual has been issued by tlie 
union ontitlud First Aid in Ihf Fire Service, by Chief Officer William 
ElUes, M.D. 

Tho union organized and took part in the International Fire 
Exhibitions, at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, in 1803 and 
rBpfi, and it was iwpresentcd at the International Eire Congresses 
at Antwerp, Brusaofs, Ghent, Paris, Lyons, Haivre and Berlin. It 
has also held a review before the German emperor at the Cry^stal 
Palace, and before Queen Victoria in Windsor Irark, 

Fire Brigade Organisaiion, 

Below are given examples of the organization of different fire 
brigades. The brigades so described have been selected not so 
much on account of their intrinsic importanee, as because they 
represent classes or types of brigades and fire brigade organization 
which it may be useful to refer to. In respect of the London 
fire brigade, however, historical data are also presented, as it 
is. only with the aid of these that the extraordinsiy development 
of that force can be properly realized. 

With, regard to modem views as to the functions of the fire 
brigade, the resolutions of the Rre Prevention Congress of 11303 
are reprinted below. As they indicate, the general feeling 
amongst all interested' in fire protection, from an economic point 
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of View is that fire brigades should not be merely fire extinguish¬ 
ing organizations but should utilize their influence in a much 
wider sense. 

The Congress considered :— 

1. That public authorities should encourage fire brigade officers 
to take an active interest in the preventive aspect of iire protection, 
inasmuch as the result of the fire brigade officers' experience in actual 
fire practice, if suitably applied in conjunction with the work of 
architects, engineers and public officials, would be most useful for 
the organization and development of precautionary measures. 

2. 'That fire brigade societies, a.ssociations and unions should 
encourage amongst the brigades affiliated to these bodies the study 
of questions of fire prevention. 

3. That fire brigades stiouid be placed on a sound legal basis, and 
that it is advisable that their efficiency be supervised by a govern¬ 
ment department. 

4. That an official investigation should be made of all fires. That 
on the occurrence of every fire an investigation should be immedi¬ 
ately made by an official, duty quahfied and empowered to a.scertain 
the cause and circumstances connected therewitli, reporting the 
result of such investigation to a public department for tabulation 
and publication. 

5. That the whole or part of the cost of .such inquiry should be 
charged to the occupier of the premises where the fire occurred, 
as m^ appear de,sirable in the circumstances of each case. 

6 . That the press should from time to time publi.sh technical 
reports on fires so that the public may benefit from the knowledge 
and experience gained, 

London. —In the early part of the igth century the methods 
m vogue for the suppression of outbreaks of fire in the metropolis 
were of the most crude and disjointed character, in striking 
contrast with the highly elaborated system now put into practice 
by the London County Council through its fire brigade ; and it 
was not until the second half of the iqth century was well 
advanced that anything approaching an adequate and satis¬ 
factory organization was brought into existence. Until the 
passing of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act 1865, the only 
acts relating to the suppression of outbreaks of fire in London 
were the Lighting and Watching Act (3 & 4 William IV., c. qo), 
and “an act (14 Geo. III., c. 78) for the further and better 
Regulation of Buildings and Party Walts, and for the more 
effectually preventing Mischiefs by Fire within the Cities of 
London and Westminster, and the Liberties thereof, and other 
the Parishes, Precincts and Places within the Weekly Bills of 
Mortality, the Parishes of Marylebone, Paddington, St Pancras, 
and St Luke’s at Chelsea, in the County of Middlesex.” 'I'hc 
clauses in the latter act relating to protection against fire re¬ 
mained in force till the passing of the act of 1865. They provided 
that every parish should keep “ one large engine and one small, 
called a hand engine, a leathern pipe, and a certain number of 
ladders.” The Lighting and Watching Act contained a clause 
which extended to England and Wales and so covered the area 

without the bills of mortality,” enabling the inspectors ap¬ 
pointed under that act to provide and keep up two fire-engines ; 
and certain of the parishes in the metropolitan district, without 
the bills of mortality, availed themselves of this provisisn. 

The select committee of fires in the metropolis, which sat in 
1862, reported that it was difficult to ascertain how far the act 
of George III. was attended to, or when it ceased to be considered 
practically of importance, but that, at the time of the report, 
the arrangements generally made by the parishes under the act 
were not only entirely useless, but in many cases produced 
injurious results, as the system under the act frequently con¬ 
ferred a reward for the first usele.ss parochial engine, whereas 
the efficient engine which might lie on the spot a lew minutes 
later derived no pecuniary advantages. There were, however, 
exceptions to the general rule. At Hackney, for example, a 
“ very efficient ” fire brigade was maintained at an expense of 
about £500 a year, or about one halfpenny in the pound on the 
rating of the parish. The select committee were unable to 
ascertain with any accuracy the total amount paid by the 
metropolitan parishes for the maintenance, “ however in¬ 
efficient,” of their fire-engines, but it was estimaJed to be 
about £10,000. 

For many years previous to 1832, the principal fire insurance 
offices in London kept fire brigades at their individual expense ; 


to these brigades were attached a considerable number of men 
usually occupied as Thames watermen, retained in the service 
of the different Fire Offices, who received payment only on the 
occurrence of fires, and who wore the livery and badge of the 
respective companies. These fire brigades were, to quote the 
report of the select, committee of 1862, considered as giving 
notoriety to the different insurance companies, and a considerable 
rivalry was maintained, which was productive naturally of good 
os well as of Some considerable evil on occasions of fires. 

The large expenses thus incurred by the companies induced 
an attempt to be made, which w'as effectually carried out in 
the year 1832, by R. Bell Forde, a leading director of the Sun 
Fire Office, to form one brigade for the purpose of promoting 
economy as well as greater efficiency. Thus the first organized 
fire brigade for London began its operations under the united 
sanction of, and from funds contributed by, most of the leading 
insurance offices in London. The force thus formed was known 
as the London Fire Engine Establishment. The annual expense 
was at first £8000, the number of station.? iq, the number of 
men employed 80. By 1862 the annual cost had grown to 
£25,000, the number of stations had become 20, and the number 
of men 127. 

It is intcre.sting to note that the chief station of the Fire 
Engine Establishment was the Watling-.Street -station, in sub¬ 
stitution for which the new Cannon-Street st-ation has t)eeri 
built. The following is a list of the other stations of the establish¬ 
ment ;— 


School Houso-lanu, Shadwell 
WcUclo.sr Square 
Teffrey's Square 
Wiiitecross Street 
T'aniagdon Street 
Holborn 
Chandos Street 
Tooley Strwt 
Luca.s Street, Rotherhithe 


Crown Street, Soho 
Wells Street 
Baker St reet 

King Street, Golden Square 
Horseferry Road 
Waterloo Road 
Soutliw.vrk Bridge Road 
Southwark Bridge (floating) 
Rotherhithe (floating) 


The work of thi.s force was carried out in an efficient mannei 
as fur as its limited equipment and strength tvotild p^Tmit, but 
it was universally admitted that the staff, engines and stations 
were totally inadequate for the general protection of London 
from fire. The directors of the insurance offices themselves 
admitted this, but they considered their brigade .sufficient for 
the protection of that part of London in which tlic largest amodflt 
of insured property was located, and contended that it'vWfSPTiot 
their business to provide fire stations in the more outlying 
districts where, if a fire occurred, it was not likely to Involve 
their offices in serious loss. 

li'rom 183!) the work of the brigade maintained by the fire 
offices was supplemented by the “ Society for the Protection of 
Life from Fire.” This society was managed by a committee of 
which the lord mayor was president. It w'as supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions, and, at a cost of about £7000 a , 
year, maintained fire-escapes at from 80 to 90 stations in different 
parts of the most central districts in London. Its most outlying 
station was only 4 m. from the Royal Exchange, and it main¬ 
tained no stations in such localities as Greenwich, Peckham, 
Deptford and New Cross. It did much useful work, though its 
equipment was quite inadequate to cope with the needs of the 
metropolis. 

In 1834, two years after the institution of the London Fire 
Engine Establishment, the Houses of Parliament were destroyed 
by fire, and the attention of the government was consequently 
directed to the inadequacy of the existing conditions for fire 
extinction. It was suggested, at the time, that the parochial 
engines should be placed under the inspection of the commis¬ 
sioners of police, but this proposal was not adopted, and tti|i* 
existing state of matters was allowed to continue for anotlil||r 
thirty years. The select committee of 1862 recommended tha*^ 
fire brigade should be created under the superintendence of the 
commissioners of police, and should form part of the general 
establishment of the metropolitan police. In 1865, however, 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act was passed, under which the 
responsibility for the provision and maintenance of an efficient 
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fire brigade was laid upon the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Under the provisions of the act, the board took over the staff, 
stations _ and e(]uipment of the Fire Engine Establishment; 
the engines maintained by the various parochial authorities, 
and the men in charge of them were also absorbed by the new 
organization, aa were the fire-escapes and staS of the Society 
for the Protection of Life from Fire. 

The funds provided by the Fire Brigade Act for the main¬ 
tenance of the brigade were: (ij the produce of a halfpenny 
rate on all the rateable property in London; (z) contributions 
by the fire insurance companies at the rate of £35 per million 
of the gross amount insured by them in respect of property in 
London ; and (3) a contribution of £10,000 a year by the govern¬ 
ment. Although the revenue allotted increased year by year, 
its increase was far from keeping pace with the constant calls 
from all parts of Ixindon for protection from fire. Some tem¬ 
porary financial relief was afforded by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Loans) Art 1869, which (i) authorized the interest 
on borrowed money to be paid, and the principal to be redeemed 
out of the proceeds of the Metropolitan Consolidated rate, apart 
from the halfpenny allocated for fire brigade purposes ; and (2) 
provided that the amount to be raised for the annual working 
expenditure on the brigade should be equal to what would be 
produced by a halfpenny in the pound on the gross annual value 
of property, instead of, as before, on the rateable value. One 
result of the passing of the Loral Government Act 1888 (by 
which the London County Council was constituted), under which 
a county rate for all purposes is levied, was virtually to repeal 
the limitation of the amount which might be raised from the 
ratepayers for fire brigade purposes. Since that time the 
expenditure on the brigade has therefore, like that of other 
departments of the council’s service, been determined solely 
by what the council has judged to be the requirements of the 
case. 

When the council came into existence early in 1889 the fire 
brigade was admittedly not large enough properly to protect 
the whole of London, the provision in various suburban districts 
Iieing notoriously inadequate to the requirements. A plan for 
enlarging and improving old stations, and for carrying out a 
scheme of additional protection laid down after careful considera¬ 
tion of the needs of London as a whole, was approved on the 8th 
of February 1898 (and somewhat enlarged in 1901); it provided 
for the placing of horsed escapes at existing fire stations, for 
the establishment of some 22 additional stations provided with 
horsed escapes, and for the discontinuance of nearly all the fire- 
escape and hose-cart stations in the public thoroughfares. 

Since it came into existence the London Cotinty Council has estah- 
lislied additional fire stations at Dulwich, Now Cross, Kingsland, 
Whitetruir.s, Lewisham, Shepherd's Bush, West Hampstead, East 
Greenwich, Perivale, Homerton, Highbury, Vauxhall, Pageant’s 
Wh.'irf (Rotherhithe), Streatham, Kilburn, Bav.swatcr, Eltham, 
Burdott Road (Mile End), Wapping, NorUicote jtoad (Battersea), 
Herne Hill, Lee Green and North End (Fulham). Of these, Vaux¬ 
hall, Kilburn, Bayswater, Eltham, Burdett Road, Heme Hill and 
North End stations are sub-stations. New stations have been 
erected, in substitution for small and inconvenient buildings, at 
Wandsworth, Shoreditch, Fulham, Broinpton, Islington, Padding¬ 
ton, Redcross Street (City), Euston Road, Clapham, Mile End, 
Deptford, Old Kent Road, Millwall, Kensington, Westminster, 
Brixton and Cannon Street (City), and the existing stations at 
Kennington, Rotherhithe, Clerkenwell, Hampstead, Battersea, 
Whitechapel, Greenwich and Stoke Newington have b^n consider¬ 
ably enlarged. Two small stations without horses liave been estab- 
li.shed in Battersea Park Road and North Woolwich respectively. 
A building has been erected at Rotherhithe for the accommodation 
of the staff of the Cherry-garden river station ; and another building 
has been erected at Battersea for the accommodation of the staff 
of a river station which has been established there. 

In 190Q new stations in substitution for existing stations were in 
course of erection at Knightsbridge and Tooting, and additional 
being erected at Plumstoad and Hornsey Rise, 
fbe Bethnal Green station was being considerably altered and en- 
larged. The council h^ aim determined to erect new stations in 
substitution for existing inconvenient buildings at Holloway, 
Waterloo Road, Shooter's Hill and North End, Fulham ; and to 
build additional sub-stations at Charlton, Caledonian Road, Brixton 
Hill, Camberwell New Road, Roehampton, Balham, Brockley and 
Karlsfield. 


Budapest .—There is a combination of a professional force 
and a volunteer force at Budapest, and in admtion an auxiliary 
service of factory fire brigades. The professional fire brigade 
possesses a central station and eight sub-stations, two minor 
stations, and permanent theatre-watchrooms at the royal 
theatres. The staff (in 1901) of the profe.ssional brigade con¬ 
sisted of a chief officer, an inspector, a senior adjutant and two 
junior adjutants, a clerk, and further 23 warrant officers, 3 
engineers, 15 foremen, 154 firemen and 30 coachmen with 62 
horses. There have been some slight increases since. The 
apparatus at their disposal consists of 6 steam fire-engines, 22 
manual engines, 27 small manual engines, ii water carts, 13 
traps, 4 tenders, 26 hose reels and hose carts, 5 long ladders, 
9 ordinary extension ladders, 34 hook ladders, 12 smoke helmets 
and 22,000 metres of hose. The various stations are connected 
with the central station by private telephone lines. There are 
149 telephonic fire alarms distributed throughout the city. 
They are on radial lines connected up with their re-spective 
nearest stations, and on a single radial line there are from three 
to seventeen call-points. 

The volunteer brigade has an independent constitution and 
comprises some eighty members. Its equipment is housed with 
that of the professional brigade, and is bought and maintained 
by the municipality. This volunteer brigade is a comparatively 
wealthy institution, having a capital of 100,000 crowns, whilst 
receiving a special subsidy annually from the municipality. 
Though legally an entirely independent institution, the brigade 
voluntarily puts itself under the command of the chief officer 
of the professional brigade. It further puts daily at the disposal 
of the professional fire chief ten men who do duty every night 
and “ turn out ” when called upon to render service. This 
volunteer brigade stands as a kind of model to the other volunteer 
brigades, and it is in connexion with this volunteer brigade that 
the educational classes referred to above are held and facilities 
accorded to the officers undergoing instruction to gain experience 
at the Budapest fires. 

The Budapest professional fire brigade, even if assisted by the 
volunteer force, would scarcely be ot adequate strength to deal with 
the great factory risks of that city were it not that the Budapest 
factories and mills have a splendidly organized service of factory fire 
brigades. Those brigades—forty-four in number—are essentially 
private institutions, intended to render .self-help in Hie factories to 
whicli they belong, but tlicy are well organized, and havo a mutual 
understanding whereby ttio neighbouring brigades of any one factory 
immediately turn out and assist in Case of need. The.se factory 
brigades have a total staff of iboo men. They are equipped wim 

1 steam fire-engine, 57 large manuals, 136 small manuals, and have 
a very considerable amount of small gear, including 15 smoke 
helmets. 

Cologne. —The Cologne profe.ssional fire brigade is 153 strong 
(1906), with a chief officer, a second officer, and two divisional 
officers, a warrant officer, a telegraph superintendent and 16 
foremen. The brigade has 26 horses, of which 2, however, are 
used for ambulance purposes. The brigade has three large 
stations and a minor station, and has a permanent fire-watch 
at the two municipal theatres. Men are told off for duty as 
coachmen among the firemen. The staff do forty-eight hours of 
duty to twenty-four hours of rest. 

A peculiarity of the Cologne organization is its auxiliary 
retained fire brigade in two sections, comprising a sujjerintendent, 

2 deputy superintendents, 5 foremen, and 51 men, with 2 horses, 
who are retained men housed in municipal buildings (tenements), 
and available as an immediate reserve force. The first section 
of the reserve force are housed centrally. 

There is a further system of suburban volunteer fire brigades 
manned by volunteers but equipped by the municipality, and 
horsed from the municipal stables or municipal tramways. 
Three of these volunteer brigades, which have large suburban 
districts, ccxnprise each a superintendent, 2 senior foremen and 

3 junior foremen, with 50 firemen and j coachmen. The minor 
outlying suburbs have several such brigades, each having one 
senior foreman, 3 junior foremen, 20 firemen and 2 coachmen. 
The combined force of the suburban volimteer brigades is S95, 
all ranks. 
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ITm Cologne fire seivic^ ttinS eOOmdScs a cotilbina'firti ofpro- 
IwSottal brigitic tdth a retained ftirttlKary ferteadt and a eystein Hi 
aUbatbanydliMdef tertgatleai Df thd three stataone, the central one it 
•tiUan old bud^g, sad tire otlicr two are in modern buildings; the 
^tra sub-station (near the river stores) ig also a modem building. 
The brigade has about i jo fires to atteWd jier annum. Its pifnted 
inattet, Hi the teWh df an annual dhtUted repott, is cxcopriona/fly 
wel! prep*''’*^- brigade dots permanent “ fire-'wutcb dhty at 
the mtuiciital theatres which ate Btrengtbencd of au evening. It 
provides additional watches during berformances at all other 
theatres juiil public entei'tiun'rti'hht's. Such dutie.t are provided in 
part by hh auxillaty btigaettf tad partly by the prolesdional brigskle. 

A nnmbet of the ftafesslohal brigade are aiwayn dtillBcd for doiag 
general work is the wotJthhiop.H of the bttgade. The first or central 
sectaon of the auxiliary brigade driMs eleven times per annum, and 
Js additiohany turned out ^’ven lime's per ta'ndfn (ndthotit drill) 
Men nthvly attached tb the' auxifiary torce have to go Uiroagh a 
foiir weeks’ recfuit drlH. 

Nitrfiri/ierg.-^flVt Nurhmtjtrg ISrt Hetyice staAds as tliB ittost 
eeoworttkalJy (W^taized efficient fire service 1ft Offtral Eiirope, 
and its forfh rS ftrijfanikatiori is pectfliat atid eSiCeptional. In 
iQbr the entire fire-.serviec co^ the city 126,000 matkS (£6300)1 
The total of inhabitants in 1900 was 261,000. For this siYiall 
kfitouht of money the dty igetis a highly-trained retained fire 
btiffhde of 156 men (igoy), and two volanteer fire brigades of 
J36 and 224 men respectively. Further, it has an auxiliary Of 
eighteen .suburban volOtitCeY fire brigadds (roSo men) and two 
private factory fire brigafK’.t (71 men). The whole .service stands 
under a professional chief officer and professional second officer. 
There are 8 telegtaph clerks, 6 Watchmen and 17 coachmen 
attached to the retaiftftd brigade. The service lias been in 
existence for fifty years. It has gradually developed and has 
Worked remarkably well, and may, in fact, be taken as a model 
institution for munieipal economy, with due regard to lip'-to- 
dateiVess and efficiency. The retained fire brigade comprises 
entirely municipal employes, regularly engaged in the mimkipid 
Work.shops, Scavenging and works department. The municipal 
Workshops are located’ alongside the firc-lwigade stations. There 
is a headtjimrtcrs station for the retained brigade and volunteer 
brigade in'the centre of the town, a modern district station in the 
western district, and a third district station is in course of erection 
for the eastern district. Which is at present only served by a 
small brunch station. 

At headrpiarters station there are on immediate duly by day 14 
firemen (Cliielly smiths and carpenters) of the retained brigade. 
Nine men of tlie retained lirfgade are on duty athoadmmrters at 
night, togettier with 8 men of'tlie volunteer fire brigade. At the west 
district .station, 14 men of the retained brigade arc on duty by day, 
and the same numliVr at niglit. 

The hrsKlcpiafrers can turti out in successSon four complvte units 
of the lollowing strengtli, namely :— 

First unit,‘a large chemical engine, and a mechanical long ladder. 

Second unit, a trap with liose reel, a special gear-cart and a Jong 
ladder. 

Third unit, a trap With hose-cart and manmil, and a long ladder. 

Fourth unit, a steam fire-engine, and hose- and cdal-tender trap. 

From the west district station tliree units can be turned out in 
rotation, namely : - 

First mtit, large chCniical engine, large trap and a long ladder. . ' 

Second unit, i tmp Witli Iiose-reel and manual engine, 

Third unit, a steatn fire-engine and a hose-tender and coal-tcndor 
trap. 

The equipment of the eastern .sub-station at present compri’shs 
a turn-out ol a trap and a long ladder. 

The brigade cah thus turn-out immediafcly, in rapid suceession, , 
these horsed appimncci, well organixed and tiilly manneti. ' ItturthSr 
has a reserve of 4 manual engines and 2 lung ladders. 

The suburban volunteer brigades have lic.side.s at tlicir disposal 
25 inamial engines, 0 fire-escapes and 18 hose-feeis. ThC whole of 
the hose for all brigades is of uniform pattern and make, with bayonet 
pattern standard cofiipiings. The brigade posts an e\'eniug " fire 
watch " at the theatres, The men of the retamed brigade get 
modest exlr,( pay for fire-brigade duty, but this pay is intended rather 
fo Cover disbursements of expenses than to be considered as wages. 
The brigade nres the rfinhldfpal homes, all df Which aite stabled In 
plroxlmrty W the fire stattons, and a number of which are kept dn 
duty for fife brigade parposet ip actual stations, Fen all practical 


warn, iia.‘ a warnfag, driu aftd'i*ia»mi cfRemncy they are quitt ap 

BMIK IMbt' ytrefsaaitnal standani. The vnluntcet brigalde is Well 
£n)td and includes the best of the younger townsmenj who do 
dutjriil might by rotation. The brigade's responsibilities ore clearly 


defined, aiid the position df the professional olilfci aftd sdiond offidfer 
cleaHy laid down by by-lawi. -There are i 2'9 ftro-oall points. Diirih^ 
the fifty -ytaTs' exifltenC* of the service-, 85 , lufemi-n; received. the 
twenty-five years’ iwg-seyvice medal, of whoip 32 belonged to the 
suhurban volunteer brigades. 

Ve)Ufe.— thc Venice fire brigade is a s'eqfidh of the force 
of “ Vigili ” or municipal watchmen, which body does general 
duty in preserving order and rendering assistance to the com¬ 
munity. In other word.s, this force performs the duties of the 
ciyfl police (rather than governmental or criminal police), fire, 
patrol watch service, and public control in a general sense, 
'liie force, which in all its sections made a most excellent impres¬ 
sion, has a commandimt, under whom the two primary sections 
work, namely (a) the civil police section and the ( 1 ) fire brigade 
section ) each section in turn having its ovt-n principal officers, 
’the police section comprises some 108 of all ranks, and the fire 
brigade section some 73 of all ranks (igo8). The commandant 
of file whole force is a retired military officer, and the chief of the 
fire service section is a civil engineer, and these two officers, 
together with the thief of the civil police section, arc the three 
superior officers of the force. The police section serve as auxili¬ 
aries to the fire brigade section in case of any great fire, and, 
of course, generally work very much hand in hand on all occa- 
sicais. Tile fire brigade section has 3 superintendents, '6 foremen, 
0 sub-foremen, 0 corporals and 40 file. I'hc section is well 
equipped with appliances, both hand and steam, having a large 
modern petrol-propelled float, constructed in London, alarge old 
type steam-float, two 3S-ft. old steam-floats, and several small 
petrol motor-floats or first turnout appliances. The manual 
engines, ladders, &c., which are in considerable numlter, are 
carried in a large fleet of swift gondolas. Fire-escape work is 
done with Roman ladders, which arc usually planted on two 
gondolas flung together harge-Iorm, or, if the depth of the canal 
permits, the lower length is buried in the canal bottom. Hook 
ladders are also list'd. 

Men arc distributed in .six companies o( varying strengtli, ttw 
headquarters compahy being stationed at tlio town liali, with » 
strength of 22, and ino.st of the steam and pstt'ol floats lie opposite 
the Statlort. The fire Itrigade does theatre watch duty. As a fire 
station of cnnsideraiilb interest, should lie meiitiuned tlie one at the 
Uoge’s jialave ; the large vaults occupying a portion of tlie ground 
floor facing St Mark’s Sipiare liax-i- been adapted for lire station 
puriso.ses in a very .simple yet attisHc manner, and the old gear o! 
the brigade has been u.sed to form emblems, lifcc. 

Vienna .—In 1892 the Vienna fire service was reconstituted 
on modern lines owing to the area ol the Vienna municipality 
hatdng been grcally extended. The professional brigade Wa.s 
somewhat strengthened and entirely re-equipped, and the 
various existing volunteer brigades of the outlying districts 
were transformed into suburban volunteer fire brigades, equipped 
and controlled by the municipality and standing under the 
general command of the fire brigade headquarters. The principle 
involved was the utilization of the sjXendid volunteer force 
around Vienna for the purpose of strengthening the municipal 
brigade, a principle of great economic advantage, as the pro¬ 
fessional brigade would otherwise have had to be materially 
strengthened, probably trebled. These suburban volunteer fire 
brigades number no fewer than 34, and have 1200 firemen of 
all ranks, dbey are practically independent institutions as far 
as the election of officers and administration is coiict-rned, but 
their equipment and uniforms and their fire station.s are provided 
by the municipality, and in certain districts a Staff of professi'oftitl 
firemen detached from headquarters are attached to tlicit 
stations as telegraph clerks and drill-instructors. 

The suburban volunteer brigades turn out to fires in theit 
own districts, and further, assist in other districts when SO 
ordered by headquarters. They form a strong reserve for great’ 
fires in the city proper. Headquarters, of course, rendefs 
assiStante at large suburban fires. These suburban volunteer 
fire brigades are very perfectly equ^jlied With appliances, gehen- 
ally of the same type as those used in the central professional 
brigade.’ Some of these brigades are equipped with combined 
■cherakid ef^mes- with is-metres-kmg ladd^ attached. They 
have smoke helmets, and everything that may be termed IftbidtMi 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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leather buckets and a supply of fire-ladders and hooks were 
purchased, and a tax of one gilder for fire apparatus was imposed 
on every chimney ; in 1676 fire-wells were o^ered to be dug; in 
1686 every dwelling-house with two chimneys was required to 
provide one bucket (if with more than two hearths, two), and 
bakers and brewers had to provide three and six buckets re¬ 
spectively ; in 1689 “ brent-masters ” or fire-marshals were 
appointed; in 1695 every dwelling-house had to provide one 
fire-bucket at least; in 1730 two Richard Newsham hand- 
engines were ordered from England, and soon afterwarus a 
superintendent of fire-engines was appointed on a small salary ; 
in 1736 an engine-house was built near the watch-house in Broad 
Street, and an act of the provincial legislature authorized the 
appointment of twenty-four firemen exempt from constable 
or militia duty. Early in the 19th century volunteer fire com¬ 
panies increased rapidly in numbers and in importance, especially 
political; and success in a fire company was a sure path to 
success in politics, the best-known case being that of Richard 
Croker, a member of “ Americus 6,” commonly called “ Big 
Six,” of which William M. Tweed was organizer and foreman. 
Parades of fire companies, chowder parties and picnics (pre¬ 
decessors of the present “ ward leader’s outing ”) under the 
auspices of the volunteer organizations, annual balls after 1829, 
water-throwing contests, often over liberty poles, and bitter 
fights between different companies (sometimes settled by fist 
duels between selected champions), improved the organization 
of these companies as political factors if not as fire-fighters. 
So devoted were the volunteers to their leaders that in 1836, 
when James Gulick, chief engineer since 183T, was removed from 
office for political reasons, the news of his removal coming when 
the volunteers were fighting a fire caused them all to stop their 
work, and they began again only when Gulick assured them that 
the news was false ; almost all the firemen resigned until Gulick 
was reinstated. The type of the noisy, rowdy New York volunteer 
fire hero was made famous in 1848-1849 by Frank S. Chanfrau's 
playing of the part Mosc in Benjamin Baker’s play, A Glance at 
New York. The Ellsworth Zouaves of New York were raised 
entirely from volunteer firemen of the city. 

In 1863, when the volunteer service was abolished, it consisted 
of 163 companies (53 engines, 54 hose ; 57 hook and ladder) 
manned by 3521 men (engines averaging 40 to 60 men, hose-carls 
about 25, and hook and ladder companies about 40); the chief 
engineer, elected with assistants for terms of five or three years 
by ballots of the firemen, received a salary of $3000 a year; and 
three bell-ringers in each of eight district watch-towers, who 
watched for smoke and gave alarms, received S600 a year. 
The legislature in March 1865 created a Metropolitan Fire 
District and established therein a Fire Department, headed by 
four commissioners, who with the mayor and comptroller con¬ 
stituted a board of estimate. 

This organization was practically unchanged until 1898, when 
the Greater New York was chartered and the present system 
was introduced. At its head is a commissioner who'receives 
$7500 a year. The more immediate head of the firemen is a 
chief (annual salary $10,000), the only member of the force not 
appointed on the basis of a civil serv'icc examination ; the chief 
has a deputy in Manhattan (for Manhattan, Bronx and Rich¬ 
mond boroughs) and another for Brooklyn and Queens, each 
receiving an annual salary of $5000. 

In December 1908 there were : 14 deputy chiefs (eight in Man¬ 
hattan, Bronx and Richmond, and six in Brooklyn and Queens); 
59 chiefs of battalion (31 in Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, 
and 38 in Brooklyn and Qu(‘en.s) ; 248 foremen or captains (137 in 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and 111 in Brooklyn and Queens); 
36s assistant foMmyn (zzi in Manhattan, Bronx and Ridmond; 
and 144 in Brooum and Queens): 431 engineers of steamers (247 
in ManhattaneJHnx‘■ana Richmond, and 184 in Brooklyn and 
Queens) andM^w fir^en (1772 in Manhattan, Bronx and Rich¬ 
mond, and Bfi8aj%n and Queens); and the total uniformed 

force wa» ,4107,,^ At tl^ close of 1908 there were 88 engine com¬ 
panies in Manluntn ud the Bronx, including 6 iire-boat companies 
-at East Battery Park, Grand St. (East River), West 

33th St,, GaflP||port St, and West 132nd St.; and in Manhattan 
and 'the EMvHlNthere were 38 hOok and ladder companies; in 
Brooklyn there were 70 engine companies^ ir.cluding 


two fire-boat companies—at 42nd St. and at North 8th St. The 
appropriations for the year iyo6 were 84,777,687 for Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond, and $3,147,033 for Brooklyn and Queens; 
and the department expenses were $3,980,333 for Manhattan, Bronx 
and Richmond, and $2,363,849 for Brooklyn and Queens. 

The first high-pressure main system in the city was installed at 
Coney Tisland in 1905, gas-engines working the pumps. Electrically 
driven centrifugal pumps arc used in Brooklyn (protected area, 
1360 acres) and in Manhattan, where the system was introduced in 
1908, and where the protected district (1454 acres) reaches from the 
City Hall to 25th St. and from the Hudson cast to Second Avenue 
and East Broadway, being the “Dry Goods District".; water is 
pumped either from city mains or from the river, and the change may 
be made instantaneously. The fire watch-tower system was abolished 
in 1869 ; the present system is that of red box electric telegraph 
alarms, which register at headc|uarters (East 67th St.), where an 
operator sends out tlie alarm to that engine-house nearest to the 
fire which is ready to re.spond, and a chart informing him of the 
ab.sence Irom the cngine-hou.se of apparatus. There are volunteer 
forces (about 2700 men) in Queens and Richmond boroughs and in 
other outlying districts, 

Boston. —The Boston fire department (reorganized after the great 
fire of 1872) is oflicered by a commi.ssioncr (annual .salary, $3000), 
a chief (annual .salary, $4000), a senior deputy ($2400), and a junior 
deputy (.$2200), twelve district chiefs ($2000 each), a superintendent 
and an assistant superintendent of fire-alarms, and a superintendent 
and an assistant snjierintendent of Uie repair shop. In 1909 the 
force numbered 877 regular.s and 8 call men. There were 33 steam 
fire-engines, 14 chemical engines, 3 water-towers, 3 combination 
chemical engines and hose-wagons (one being motor-driven), 3 fire- 
Ixiats (built in 1889, 1893 and lyoij re.spectively), 29 ladder-trucics 
and 4y liose-wagons. The auxiliary .salt-water main .service was 
pstahlislied in 1893. The earlie.st suggestion of the apjiiication oi 
the electric, telcgrimh to a fire-alarm system was made m Bo.ston in 
1843 by Dr Wm, F. Channing; in 1847 -1848 Moses G. Farmer, tlien 
a telegraph ojierator at Framingham, made a practicable electric 
telegraph alarm; and in 1851-1835 p'armer became siijierintendent 
of the Bo,ston fire-alarm system, a plant being installetl in 1852.' 

Chicago. —The Chicago organization practically dates from the 
fire of 1871. though there was a paid department as early as 1838. 
Its principal officers are a fire-marshal and chief of brigade (salary 
JSooo), four assistant fire-niarslials, a department inspector, eighteen 
battalion chiefs, a siipcrintundent of machinery, a veterinary and 
assistant, and alxjut one hundred each of captains, lieutenants, 
en;!ineers and assistant engineers; the total regular force in 190H 
was lyyy men with an auxiliary volunteer force of 71 in Rivcrdale, 
Norwood Park, Hansen Park and Ashburn Park. In the business 
part of the city there is a patrol of seven companies employeil hv 
the Board of Fire Underwriters. Since 1893 all men in the uniformed 
force (except the chief of brigade) are under civil service nilcs. In 
rgoS the equipment included 117 engine companies, 34 hook and 
ladder companies, including one water-tower, 13 chemical engines and 
one hose company ; and there were 5 fire-boats (4 active and i 
reserve). The first fire-hixit was built in 18S3. The initial installa¬ 
tion of high-pressure mains was completed in 1902, and was greatly 
enlarged in 1908, 

Fire Appliances. 

Fire-Alarms. —Most large cities possess a system of electrical 
fire-alarms, consi.sting of call-boxes placed at frequent intervals 
along the streets. Any one.wishing to give notice of a fire either 
opens the door of one of these boxes or breaks the glass window 
with which it is fitted, and then pulls the handle inside, thus 
causing the particular number allocated to the box^ which of' 
course indicates its position, to be electrically telegraphed to 
the nearest fire station, or elsewhere as thought advisable. 
Sometimes a telephone is fixed in each call-box. Automatic 
fire-alarms consist of arrangements whereby an electric circuit 
is dosed when the surrounding air reaches a certain temperature 
The electric circuit may be used to start an alarm bell or to give 
warning to a watchman or central office, and the devices for 
closing it are of the most varied kinds—the expansion of mercury 
in a thermometer tube, the sagging of a long wire suspended 
between horizontal supports, the unequal expansion of the brass 
in a curved strip of brass and steel welded together, &c. 

Fire-Engines. —The earliest method of applying water to the 
extinction of fires was by means of buckets, and these long- 
remained the chief instruments employed for the purpose, 
though Hero of Alexandria about 150 b.c. described a fire- 

* See Thomas C. Martin, Municipal Electric Fire Alarm and Police 
Patrol S^iems (Washington, 1904), Bulletin 11 of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce and Labour. The next plant was 
installed in Philadelphia in 1833 ; one in St luiuis was completed in 
1838 ; and work was begun in New Orleans and Baltimore in i860. 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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vliidi striking against a deflecti^ pkte is spnod in a shower, 
la situations wJiere the water is liabie to freeze, the ccUmg pipes 
•M fiiied only withair ata pressure of say,10 ib per sq. in. When 
the sprinkler head opesn under the infturace of the heat from a 
fire, the compressed air escapes, atad the consequent loss of 
pressure in the pipes is arran^ to operate a system of levers 
that opens the water^volve of the main-feed pipe. The idea of 
automatic sprinklers is an old one, and a system was patented 
by Sir William Congreve in j8xj ; but in their present develop¬ 
ment they are specially associated with the name of Frederick 
Grinnell, of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Fire-Escapes .'—The best kind of fire-escape, because h is 
always in place, and always ready Cor use, is an external iron 
staircase, reaching from the top of a building to the ground, 
and connected with balconies accessible from the windows on 
each floor. In many towns the building by-laws require such 
staircases to be provided on buildings exceeding a certain height 
and containing more than a certain number of persons. Of 
nan-fixed escapes, designed to enable the inmates of an upper 
room to reach the ground through the window, numberless 
forms have been invented, from simple knotted ropes and 
folding ladders to slings and baskets suspended by a rope over 
sheaves fixed permanently outside the windows, and provided 
with brakes by which the occupant can regulate the speed of 
his descent, and to “ chutes ” or canvas tubes down which 
he slides. Fire brigades are provided with telescopic ladders, 
mounted on a vdiceled carriage, up which the firemen climb; 
sometimes the persons rescued are sent down a chute attached 
to the apparatus, but many fire brigades think it preferable to 
rely on carrying down those who are unable to descend the 
ladder unaided, jfumping sheets or nets, held by a number of 
men, are provided to catch those whose only chance of escape 
is by jumping from an upper window. (X.) 

FIREBACK, the name given to the ornamented slab of cast 
iron protecting the back of a fireplace. The date at which 
firebacks became common probably synchronizes with the 
removal of the fire from the centre to the side or end of a room. 
They never liecame universal, since the proximity of deposits 
of iron ore was essential to their use. In England they were 
confined chiefly to the iron districts of Sussex and Surrey, and 
appear to have ceased being made when the ore in those counties 
was exhausted. They are, however, occasionally found in other 
parts of the country, and it is reasonable to suppose that there 
was a certain commerce in an appliance which gradually assumed 
an interesting and even artistic form. The earlier examples 
were commonly rectangular, but a shaped or gabled top eventu¬ 
ally became common. English firebacks may roughly be separ¬ 
ated into four chronological divisions—those moulded from more 
than one movable stamp ; armorial barks ; allegorical, mytho¬ 
logical and biblical slabs with an occasional portrait; and copies 
of 17th and i6th century continental designs, chiefly Nether¬ 
landish. The fleur-de-lys, the rosette, and other motives of 
detached ornament were much used before attempts were made 
to elaborate a homogeneous design, l>ut by the middle of the i7fh 
century firebacks of a very elaborate type were being produa^ 
Thus we have representations of the Crucifixion, the death.of 
Jacob, Hercules slaying the hydra, and the plague of serpents. 
Coats of arms were very frequent, the royal achievement being 
used extensively—many existing firebacks bear the .arras bf 
the Stuarts. About the time of Elizabeth the coats of private 
families began to be used, the earliest instances remaining 
bearing those of the Sackvilles, who were lords of aiarge portion 
of the forest of Anderido, which furnished the charcoal for the 
smelting operations in our ancient iron-fields. To the armorial 
shields the date was oftoi added, together with the initials 
of the owi^er. The me^d of casting firebacks was to cut the 
desim Mt wi ’ a thick slab of oak which was impressed face down- 
a bed of sand, the molten metal being ladled into 
Firebacks were, also common in the Netherlands 
France, notaUy in Alsace. At Strassburg and 
m several private ooUectiooH, and there are also 
many <wnn|)les in public museums. The museum of the Forte de 


Hsl at .Biuasels contains one of the &iest examples in enistence 
with am equestrian portrait of the emperor Charles V., accom- 
panied by his arms and motto. When monarchy was first 
destroyed in France the possession of a plague de cheminee 
bearing heraldic insignia was regarded as a mau'k of disaSection 
to the republic, and on the 13th of October 1793 the National 
Convention issued a decree giving the owners and tenants of 
houses a month in which to turn such firebacks with their face 
to the wall, pending the manufacture by the iron foundries of a 
sufficient number of backs less offensive to the instinct of equality. 
Very few of the old j^ques were however removed, and to this 
day the old chateaux of France contain many with their backs 
outward. Reproductions of ancient chimney backs are now not 
infrequently made, and the old examples are much prized and 
collected. 

FIRE BRAT, a small insect {Thermobia or Tliermopkila 
furnorum) related to the silverfish, and found in bakehouses, 
where it feeds upon bread and flour, 

FIREBRICK.—Under this term are included all bricks, blocks 
and slabs used for lining furnaces, fire-mouths, flues, &c., where 
the brickwork has to withstand high temperature (see Brick). 

The conditions to which firebricks are subjected in use vary 
very greatly as regards changes of temperature, crushing strain, 
corrosive action of gases, scouring action of fuel or furnace 
charge, chemical action of furnace charge and products of com¬ 
bustion, &c., and in order to meet these different conditions 
many varieties of firebricks are manufactured. 

Ordinary firebricks are made from fireclays, i.e. from clays 
which withstand a high temperature without fusion, excessive 
shrinkage or warping. Many clays fulfil these conditions although 
the term “ fireclay ” is generally restricted in use to certain 
shales from the Coal Measures, wliich contain only a small 
percentage of soda, potash and lime, and are consequently 
highly refractory. There is no fixed standard of refractoriness 
for these clays, but no clay should be classed as a fireclay which 
has a fusion point below 1600° C. 

Fireclays vary considcrahlv in chemical composition, but gener- 
allv the percentace of alumina and silica (taken together) is high, 
and the pementaiie of oxide of iron, magnesia, lime, soda and potash 
(taken together) i.s tow. Other materials, such a.s lime, bauxite, &c., 
are also used lor the mamifactui'c of firebricks where special chemical 
or other properties are nece.ssary. 

The suitability of a fireclay for the manufacture of the various 
fireclay goods depends upon its physical character as well as upon 
its refractoriness, and it is often necessary to mix with the clay a 
certain proportion of groun.i firebrick, ganister, .sand or some similar 
refractory material in order to obtain a suitable brick. Speaking 
generally, fireclay goods used lor lining furnaces where the firing 
is continuous, or where the lining is in contact with molten metal or 
other flux, are best made from fioe-grainud plastic clays; whereaa 
firebricks used in fire-raauth.s and other jilaces which arc subjected 
to rapid changes of temperature must be made from coarser-grained 
and consequently less plastic clays. In all cases care should be taken 
to obtain a torture and also, as far as possible, hv selection and 
mixing, to obtain a chemical composition suitable for the purpose, 
to wliich the goods are to be applied. The Coal Measure clays often 
contain nodules of siderite in addition to the carbonate of iron 
disseminated in fine particles throughout the mass, and these nodules 
are carefully picked out as far as practicable before the clay is used. 

A firebrick suitable for ordinary puiposes should he even and rather 
open in texture, fairly coarse in grain, free from cracks or warping, 
strong enough to withstand the pre.s.sure to which it may be sub¬ 
jected when in use. and sufficiently fired to ensure practically the 
full contraction of the material. few fireclays meet all these re- 

uicements, and it is usual to mix a certain proportion of ground 
rebrick, ganister, sand or clay with the fireclay before making up. 
The fireclay or shale or other materials are ground either between 
rollers or on perforated pans, and then passed through .sieves to 
ensure a eertiun size and evenness of grain, after whicli the clay 
and other materials are mixed in suitable proportioa in the dry 
state, water being generally added in the mixing mill, and the bricks 
made up from plastic or scmi-plasti'c clay in the ordinary way. • ■ 

The proportion of ground firebrick, &c., used depends on the nalstre 
of the clay and the purpose for which riie material is required, but 
generally speaking the more plastic clays require a higher percentage 
of a plakic material than the less plastic clays, the object being to 
produce a clay mixture which shall dry and fire without crac&g, 
warping or excessive shrinkage, and which shall retain after fitii^ 
a suficiently open and even texture to withstand alternate heatings 
and coolings without cracking or flaking. For special putpossa 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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contributed to secure for. the insurgents the comnuind of the sea. 
In general, however, it was found that fireships hampered the 
movements of a fleet, were easily sunk by an enemy’s fire, or 
towed aside by his boats, while a premature explosion was 
frequently fatal to the men who had to place them in position. 
They were made by building “ a fire chamber ” between the decks 
from the forecastle to a bulkhead constructed abaft the main¬ 
mast. This space was filled with resin, pitch, tallow and tar, 
tc^ether with gunpowder in iron vessels. The gunpowder and 
combustibles were connected by trains of powder, and by 
bundles of brushwood called “ bavins.” When a fireship was 
to be used, a body of picked men steered her down on the enemy, 
and when close enough set her alight, and escaped in a boat 
which was towed astern. As the service was peculiarly dangerous 
a reward of £100, or in lieu of it a gold chain with a medal to be 
worn tat a mark of honour, was granted in the British navy to the 
successful captain of u fireship. A rank of capilaine de brulot 
existed in the French navy of Louis XIV., and was next to the 
full captain—or capitaine de vaisseau. 

FIRE-WALKING, a religious ceremony common to many 
races. The origin and meaning of the custom is very obscure, 
but it is shown to have been widespread in all age.s. It still 
survives in Bulgaria, Trinidad, Fiji Islands, Tahiti, India, the 
Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and it is said Japan. The details 
of its ritual and its objects vary in different lands, but the 
essential feature of the rite, the passing of priests, fakirs, and 
devotees barefoot over heated stones or smouldering ashes is 
always the same. Fire-walking was usually associated with 
the spring festivals and was believed to ensure a bountiful 
harvest. Such was the Chinese vernal festival of fire. In the 
time of Kublai Khan the Taoist Buddhists held great festivals 
to the “ High Emperor of the Sombre Heavens ” and walked 
through a great fire barefoot, preceded by their priests bearing 
images of their gods in their arms. Though they were severely 
burned, these devotees held that they would pass unscathed 
if they had faith. J. G. Frazer (Golden Bough, vol. iii. p. 307) 
describes the ceremony in the Chinese province of Fo-kicn. 
The chief performers are labourers who must fast for three days 
and observe chastity for a week. During this time they are 
taught in the temple how they are to perform their task. On 
the eve of the festival a huge brazier of charcoal, often twenty 
feet wide, is prepared in front of the temple of the great god. At 
sunrise the next morning the brazier is lighted. A Taoist priest 
throws a mixture of salt and rice into the flames. The two 
exorcists, barefooted and followed by two peasants, traverse 
the fire again and again till it is somewhat beaten down. The 
trained performers then pass through with the image of the god. 
Frazer suggests that, as the essential feature of the rite is the 
carrying of the deity through the flames, the whole thing is 
sympathetic magic designed to give to the coming spring sun¬ 
shine (the supposed divine emanation), that degree of heat 
which the image experiences. Frazer quotes Indian £re-walks, 
notably that of the Dosadhs, a low Indian caste in Behar and 
Chota Nagpur. On the fifth, tenth, and full moon days of three 
months in the year, the priest walks over a narrow trench 
filled with smouldering wood ashes. The Bhuiyas, a Dravidian 
tribe of Mirzapur, worship their tribal hero Bir by a like per¬ 
formance, and they declare that the walker who is really “ pos¬ 
sessed ” by the hero feels no pain. For fire-walking as obseiA'ed 
in the Madras presidency see Indian Atitiquary, vii. (1878) 
p. 126; iii. (1874) pp. 6-8 ; ii. (1873) P- iP® I" F'P the 
ceremony is called vilat'ilarevo, and according to an eyewitness 
a number of natives walk unharmed across and among white- 
hot stones which form the pavement of a huge native oven. 
In Tahiti priests perform the rite. In April 1899 an Englishman 
saw a fire-walk in Tokio (see The Field, May 20th, 1899). The 
fire was six yards long by six wide. The rite was in honour of a 
mountain god. The fire-walkers in Bulgaria are called Nistinares 
and the faculty is regarded as hereditary. They dance in the 
fire o njha 21st of May, the feast of SS. Helena and Constantine. 
.HugMMlof faggots are made, and when these bum down the 
turn blue in the face) dance on the red-hot 


embers and utter prophecies, afterwards placing their feet in the 
muddy ground where libations of water have been poured. 

The interesting part of fire-walking is the alleged immunity 
of the performers from burns. On this point authorities and 
eyewitnesses differ greatly. In a case in Fiji a handkerchief 
was thrown on to the stones when the first man leapt into the 
oven, and what remained of it snatched up as the lust left the 
stones. Every fold that touclied the stone was charred ! In 
some countries a thick ointment is rubbed on the feet, but this 
is not usual, and the bulk of the reports certainly leave an im¬ 
pression that there is something still to be explained in the 
escape of the performers from shocking injuries. S. P. Langley, 
who witnessed a fire-walk in Tahiti, declares, however, that the 
whole rite as there practised 'is a mere symbolic farce (Naltire 
for August 22nd, 1901). 

Fora full discussion of the subject with many eyewitnesses' repori.s 
«n extenso, see A. I.ang, Magic and Religion (iqor). See also lir 
Gustav Oppert, Original Inhabitants of India, )>. 4S0 ; W. Crookr, 
Introd. to Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, p. in 
{189O); Folklore Journ^ for September i8y5 and for 1903, vol. xiv. 
P- 87. 

FIREWORKS. In modern times this term is principally 
associated with the art of “ pyrotcchny ” (Gr. rrvp, fire, ai'.d 
TfxvTj, art), and confined to the production of pleasing scctiic 
effects by means of fire and inflammable, and explosive sulKtanres. 
But the history of the evolution of such displays is bound up 
with that of the use of such substances not only for scenic 
display but for exciting fear and for military purposes ; and it is 
consequently complicated by our lack of exact knowledge .'is 
to the materials at the disposal of the ancients prior to Ihe 
invention of gunpowder (see also the article Creek Fire). For 
the following historical account the term “ fireworks ” is therefore 
used in a rather general sense. 

History. —It is usually stated that fi'om very ancient times 
fireworks were known in China; it is, however, difficult to 
assign dates or quote trustworthy authorities. Pyrotechnic 
displays were certainly given in the Roman circus. While a 
passage in Manilius,* who lived in the days of Augustus, seems 
to bear this interpretation, there is the definite evidence of 
Vopiscus® that fireworks were performed for the emper(jr 
Carinus and later for the emperor Diocletian ; and Claudian,- 
writing in the 4th century, gives a poetical description of a set 
piece, where whirling wheels and dropping fountains of fii'e 
were displayed upon the pegma, a species of movable framework 
employed in the various spectacles presented in the circics. 
After the fall of the Western empire no mention of fireworks 
can be traced until the Crusaders carried back with them to 
Europe a knowledge of the incendiary compounds of the East, 
and gunpowder had made its ap[)eurance. Biringuccio,^ writing 
in 1540, says that at an anterior period it had been customar;.- 
at IHorence and Siena to represent a fable or story at the Feast 
of St John or at the Assumption, and that on these occasions 
stage properties, including effigies with wooden bodies and 
plaster limbs, Were grouped upon lofty pedestals, and that these 
figures gave forth flames, whilst round about tubes or pipes were 
erected for projecting fire-balls into the air: but he adds that 
these shows were never heard of in his time except at Rome 
when a pope was elected or crowned. But if relinquished in Italy, 
fire festivals on the eve of St John were observed both in England 
and France ; the custom was a very old one in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth,® while De Frezier,® writing in 1707, says it was com¬ 
monly adhered to in his time, and that on one occasion the king 
of France himself set a light to the great Paris bonfire. Survivals 
of these curious rites have been noted quite recently in Scotland 
and Ireland.’' Early use also of fireworks was made in plays 
and pageants. Hell or hell’s mouth was represented by a 

♦ 

* Manilius, Astronomica, lib, v. 438-443. 

® 'Vopiacus, Car«j, Numerianus et Carinus, ch. xb'. 

“ Claudianus, De consulatu Manlii Theodori, 325-330. 

* Vanuxzio Biringuccio, Pyrotechnia. 

* Strutts, Sports and Pastitnes of the English People. 

* DeFrexier, Traiti des feux d'artifice (1707 and 1747). 

’ *Notes and Queries, series 5, vol. ix. p. 140, and series 8, vol. ii, 
pp. >45 and 254. 
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eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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then goes on unaided. This, then, is the fundamental 
faot of pyrotechny—^that, with proper attention to the chemical 
nature of the substances employed, solid mixtures {compositions 
or fuses'j may be prepared which contain within thonselves 
all that IS essential for the production of fire. 

If nitre and potassium chlorate, with other salts of nitric 
and chloric acids and a few similar compounds, be grouped 
together as oxidizing agents, most of the other materials used 
in making firework compositions may be classed as oxidisable 
tubsiances. Every composition mu.st contain at least one 
sample of each class; usually there are present more than one 
oxidizable substance, and very often more than one oxidizing 
agent. In all cases the proportions by weight which the in¬ 
gredients of a mixture bear to one another is a matter,of much 
importance, for it greatly affects the marmer and rate of com¬ 
bustion. The most important oxidizable substances employed 
are charcoal and sulphur. These two, it is well known, when 
properly mixed in certain proportions with the oxidizing agent 
nitre, constitute gunpowder ; and gunpowder plays an important 
part in the construction of most fireworks. It is sometimes 
dmployed alone, when a strong exjiosion is required ; but more 
commonly it is mixed with one or more of its own ingredients 
and with other matters. In addition to charcoal and sulphur, 
the following oxidizable substances are more or less employed :— 
many compounds of carbon, sueh-as ^ugar, starch, resins, &c. ; 
certain metallic compounds of sulphur, such as the sulphides of 
arsenic and antimony ; a few of the metals themselves, such as 
iron, zinc, magnesium, antimony, copper. Of these metals 
iron (cast-iron and steel) is more used than any of the others. 
They are all employed in the form of powder or small filings. 
They do not contribute much to the burning power of the 
composition ; but when it is ignited they become intensely 
heated and are discharged into the air, where they oxidize 
more or less completely and cause brilliant sparks and 
scintillations. 

Sand, potassium sulphate, calomel and some other substances, 
which neither combine with oxygen nor supply it, are sometimes 
employed as ingredients of the compositions in order to influence 
the character of the fire. This may be modified in many ways. 
Thus the rate of combustion mav be altered so as to give anything 
from an instantaneous explosion to a slow fire lasting many 
minutes. The flame may be clear, smoky, or charged with glow¬ 
ing sparks. But the most important characteristic of a fire— 
one to which great attention is paid by pyrotechnists—is its 
colour, which may be varied through the different shades and 
combinations of yellow, red, green and blue. These colours 
are imparted to the flame by the presence in it of the heated 
vapours of certain metal.s, of which the following are the most 
important:—sodium, which gives a yellow colour; calcium, 
red; strontium, crimson ; barium, green; copper, green or 
blue, according to circumstances. Suitable salts of these metals 
are much used as ingredients of fire mixtures; and they are 
decomposed and volatilized during the process of combustion. 
Very often the chlorates and nitrates are employed, as they 
serve the double purpose of supplying oxygen and of imparting 
colour to the flame. 

The number of fire mixtures actually employed is very great, 
for the requirements of each variety oi firework, and of almost 
each size of each variety, are different. Moreover, every pyro¬ 
technist has his own taste in the hnatter of compositions. They 
are capable, however, of being classified according to the nature 
of the work to Which they are suited. Thus there are rocket- 
fuses, gerbe-fuses, squib-fuses, star-compositions, &c.; and, in 
addition, there are a few which are essential in the construction 
Of most fireworks, whatever the main composition may be. 
SuCb are the slarting-pomder, which first catches the fire, the 
AWiline-pos.iw',;Which causes the final explosion, and the quick- 
tnalch (cottcliied^, dried after being saturated with a paste of 
gunpowder and starch), employed for connecting parts of Ae more 
complicated. works and carrying the fire from one to another. 
Of the general nature of fuses an idea may be had from the 
fdlowing two examples, which are selected at hazard from 


athong the zramemus recipes for makiag,, respectively, tourbillioa 
fire a^ gitien store:— 

TourbilHon. j Grem Stars, 


M(»l gunpowder . . 24 parts. Potassiuin otUoratc , 16 partw 

Mitre . 10 m Barium nitrate . .48 „ 

Sulphur .... 7 „ Sulphur . . . . iz „ 

Charcoal .... 4 „ Charcoal .... 1 „ 

Steel filings . , . 8 „ Shellac .... 3 „ 

Calomel .... 8 „ 

Copper sulphide . 2 „ 


Although the making of compositions is of the first importance, 
it is not the only operation with which the pyrotechnist has to do ; 
for the construction of the cases in which they are to be packed, 
and the actual processes of packing and finishing, require much 
care and dexterity. These cases are made of paper or pasteboard, 
and are generally of a cylindrical shape. In size they vary 
greatly, according to the effect which it is desired to produce. 
The relations of length to thickness, of internal to external 
diameter, and of these to the size of the openings for discharge, 
arc matters of extreme importance, and must always be attended 
to with almost mathematical exactness and considered in 
connexion with the nature of the composition whicli is to be 
used. 

There is one very important property of fireworks that is 
due more to the mechanical structure of the cases and the manner 
in which they are filled than to the precise chemical character 
of the composition, i.e. their power of motion. Some arc so 
constructed that the piece is kept at rest and the only motion 
possible is that of the flame and sparks which escape during 
combustion from the mouth of the case. Others, ^so fixed, 
contain, alternately with layers of some more ordinary com¬ 
positions, balls or blocks of a special mixture cemented by some 
kind of varnish ; and these stars, as they are called, shot into the 
air, one by one, like bullets from a gun, blaze and burst tliere 
with striking effect. But in many instances motion is imparted 
to the firework as a whole—to the case as well as to its contents. 
This motion, various as it is in detail, is almost entirely one of two 
kinds— rotatory motion round a fixed point, which may be in the 
centre of gravity of a single piece or that of a whole system of 
pieces, and jree ascending motion through the air. In all cases the 
cause of motion is the same, viz. that large quantities of gaseous 
matter are formed by the combustion, that these can escape 
only at certain apicrturos, and that a backward pressure is neces¬ 
sarily exerted at the point opposite to them. When a large 
gun is discharged, it recoils a few feet. Movable fireworks may 
be regarded as very light guns loaded with heavy charges ; and 
in them the recoil is therefore so much greater as to be the 
most noticeable feature of the discharge; and it only requires 
proper contrivances to make the piece fly through the air like 
a sky-rocket or revolve round a central axis like a Catherine 
wheel. Beauty of motion is hardly less important in pyro¬ 
techny than brilliancy of fire and variety of colour. 

The following is a brief description of some of tlie forms of fire¬ 
work most cmplowd :— 

fixed fires. — Theatre free consi.st of a slow composition which 
may be licapcd in a conical pile on a tile or a flagstone and lit at 
the apex. They require no cases. Usually the fire is coloured-— 
green, red or blue ; and beautiful effects are obtained by illuminating 
buildings witti it. It is also used on the stage; but, in that case, 
the composition must be such as to give no suffocating or poisonous 
fumes. Bengal lights are very similar, but are piled in saucers, 
covered with gummed paper, and lit by means of pieces of match. 
Marroons are small boxes wrapped round several times with lind 
cord and filled with a strong composition which explodes with a loud 
report. They are generally used in batteries, or in combination with 
.some other form of firework. Squibs arc straiglit cylindrical casoa 
about 6 in. long, firmly closed at one end, tightly packed with a 
strong composition, and capped with touch-paper. tTsually a little 
bursting-powder is put in before the ordinary composition, so t^t 
the fire is finished by an explosion. The character of the of 

course, susceptible of great variation in colour, &c. Crackin are 
characterized by the cases being doubled backwards and forwards 
several times, the folds being pressed close and secured by twine. 
One end is primed ; and when this is lit the cracker bums with a 
hissing noi.se, and a loud report occurs every time the fire reaches a 
bond. If the cracker is placed on the grouiid, it will give a jump at 
eadh report; so that it cannot quite fairly be cUimd among the 
fixed fireworks. Roman candles are straight rjtljjgwioal cases fiUsd 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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FIRMINY, a town of central France in the department of 
Loire, 8 m. S.W. of St Etienne by rail. Pop. (1906) 15,778. 
It has important coal mines known since the 14th century and 
extensive manufactures of iron and steel goods, including 
railway material, machinery tmd cannon. Fancy woollen 
hosiery is also manufactured. 

FIRST-FOOT, in British folklore, especially that of the north 
and Scotland, the first person who crosses the threshold on 
Christmas or New Year’s Eve. Good or ill luck is believed to be 
brought the house by First-Foot, and a female First-Foot is 
regarded with dread. In Lancashire a light-haired man is as 
unlucky as a woman, and it became a custom for dark-haired 
males to hire themselves out to “ take the New Year in.” In 
Worcestersliire luck is ensured by stopping the first caroKsingcr 
who appears and leading him through the house. In Yorkshire 
it must always be a male who enters the house first, hut Iiis 
fairness is no objection. In Scotland first-footing was always 
more elaborate than in England, involving a subsequent enter¬ 
tainment. 

FIRST OF JUNE, Battle of the. By this name we call the 
great naval victory won by Lord Howe over the French fleet of 
Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, on the ist of June 1794. No place 
name can be given to it, because the battle was fought 429 m. 
to the w'cst of Ushant. 

The French people were suffering much distress from the bad 
harvest of the previous year, and a great convoy of merchant 
ships laden with com was expected from America. Admiral 
Vanstabel of the French navy had been sent to escort it with 
two ships of the line in December of 1793. He sailed with his 
charge from the Chesapeake on the nth of April 1794. On the 
previous day six French ships of the line left Brest to meet 
Vanstabel in mid ocean. The British force designed to intercept 
the convoy was under Ix>rd Howe, then in command of the channel 
fleet. He sailed from Spithead on the 2nd of May with 34 sail 
of the line and 15 smaller vessels, having under his charge 
nearly ^ hundred merchant ships which were to be seen clear of 
the Channel. On the 4th, when off the Lizard, the convoy was 
sent on its way protected by 8 line of battle ships and 6 or 7 
frigates. Two of the line of battle ships were to accompany 
them throughout the voyage. The other six under Rear-admiral 
Montagu were to go as far as Cape Finisterre, and were then to 
cruise on the look-out for the French convoy between Cape 
Ortegal and Belle l.sle. There detachments reduced the force 
under Lord Howe’s immediate command to 26 of the line and 
7 frigates. On the sth of May he was off Ushant, and sent 
frigates to reconnoitre the harbour of Brest. They reported to 
him that the main French fleet, which was under the command 
of Villaret-Joyeuse, and was of 25 sail of the line, was lying at 
anchor in the roads. Howe then sailed to the latitude on which 
the convoy was likely to be met with, knowing that if the French 
admiral came out it would be to meet the ships with the food and 
cover them from attack. To seek the convoy was therefore the 
most sure way of forcing Villaret-Joyeuse to action. Till the 
i8th the British fleet continued cruising in the Bay of Biscay. 
On the 19th Lord Howe returned to Ushant and again recoji- 
noitred Brest. It was then seen that Villaret-Joyeuse had gone 
to sea. He had sailed with his whole force on the i6th and had 
passed close to the British fleet on the r7th, unseen "in a fog. 
On the 19th the French admiral was informed by the “ Patriote ” 
(74) that Nielly had fallen in with, and had captured, the British 
frigate “Castor” (32^ under Captain Thomas Troubridge, to¬ 
gether with a convoy%om Newfoundland. On the same day 
Villaret-Joyeuse captured part of a Dutch convoy of 53 sail 
from Lisbon. Onthe 19th a frigate detached by Admiral Montagu 
joined Howe. It brought information that Montagu had re- 
ca.ptured part of the Newfoundland convoy, and had learnt that 
Nielly was to join Vanstabel at sea, and that their combined 
force would be 9 sail of the line. Montagu himself hod steered to 
cruise on the route of the convoy between the 45th and 47th 
de^ees of north latitude. Howe now steered to meet his sub¬ 
ordinate who, he considered, would be in danger from the main 
French fleet. On the 21st he recaptured some of the Dutch 


ships taken by Villaret-Joyeuse. Prom them he learnt that 
on the 19th the French fleet had been in latitude 47® 46' N. and in 
longitude 11° 22' N. and was steering westward. Judging that 
Montagu was too far to the south to be in peril from Villaret- 
Joyeuse, and considering him strong enough to perform the 
duty of intercepting the convoy, Lord Howe decided to pursue 
the main French fleet. The wind was changeable and the 
weather hazy. It was not till the 28th of May at 6.30 a.m. that 
the British fleet caught sight of the enemy in 47° 34' N. and 
’ 3 ° .39' W. 

The wind was from the south-east, and the French were to 
windward. Villaret-Joyeuse bore down to a distance of 10 m. 
from the British, and then hauled to the wind on the port tack. 
It was difficult for the British fleet to force an action from leeward 
if the French were unwilling to engage. Lord Howe detached 
a light squadron of four ships, the “ Bellerophon ” (74), “ Russel ” 
(74), “ Marlborough ” (74), and “ Thunderer ” (74) under 
Rear-admiral Thomas Pasley, to attack the rear of the French 
line. Villaret-Joyeuse stood on and endeavoured to work to 
windward. In the course of the afternoon Rear-admiral Pasley s 
ships began to come up with the last of the French line, the 
“ R6volutionnairc ” (no). A partial action took place which 
went on till after dark ; other British vessels joined. The 
“ Rdvolutlonnaire ” was so damaged that she was compelled 
to leave her fleet, and the British “ Audacious ” (74) was also 
crippled and compelled to return to port. The “ R^ohition- 
naire ” was accompanied by another liner. During the night 
the two fleets continued on the same course, and next day Howe 
renewed his attempts to force an action from leeward. He 
tacked his fleet in succession—his first ship tacking first and the 
rest in order—in the hope that he would be able to cut through 
the French rear and gain the weather-gage. Villaret-Joyeuse 
then turned all his ships together and again headed in the same 
direction as the British. This movement brought him nearer 
the British fleet, and another partial action took place between 
the van of each force. Seeing that the French admiral was not 
disposed to charge home, Howe at noon once more ordered his 
fleet to tack in succession. His signal was poorly obeyed by the 
van, and his object, which was to cut through the French line, 
was not at once achieved. But the admiral himself finally set 
' an example by tacking his flagship, the “ Queen Charlotte ” 
(100), and passing through the French, two ships from the end 
of their line. He was followed by his fleet, and Villaret-Joyeuse, 
seeing the peril of the ships in his rear, wore all his ships together 
to help them. Both forces had been thrown into considerable 
confusion by these movements, but the British had gained the 
weather-gage. Villaret-Joyeuse was able to save the two ships 
cut off, but he had fallen to leeward and the power to force on a 
battle had passed to Lord Howe. During the 30th the fleets 
lost sight of one another for a time. The French, who had four 
ships crippled, had been joined by four others, and were again , 
26 in number, including the “ Patriote.” 

The 31st of May passed without a hostile meeting and in thick 
‘ weather, but by the evening the British were close to windward 
of the French. As Howe, ,who had not full confidence in all bis 
captains, did not wish for a night battle, he waited till the follow¬ 
ing morning, keeping the French under observation by frigates. 
On the ist of June they were in the same relative po.sitions, and 
at about a quarter past eight Howe bore down on the French, 
throwing his whole line on them at once from end to end, with 
orders to pass through from windward to leeward, and so to 
place the British ships on the enemy’s line of retreat. It was a 
very bold departure from the then established methods of 
fighting, and most honourable in a man of sixty-eight, who had 
been trained in the old school. Its essential merit was that' it' 
produced a close melee, in which the better average gunne^' 
and seamanship of the British fleet would tell. Ixjrd Howe’s 
orders were not fully obeyed by all his captains, but a signal 
victory was won,—six of the French line of battle ships were 
taken, and one, the “ Vengeur,” sunk. The convoy escaped 
captifre, having passed over the spot on which the action of the 
Z9th May was fought, on the following day, and it andhored at 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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To Kwhart also have been attribnted some “ Psalmen und 
geistliche Lieder ” which a{)peared m a Bttassburg hymn-book 
of 1576. 

Fischart had studied not only the aheient literatures, but also 
those of Italy, PVance, the Nethetlands and England. He 
was a lawyer, a theologian, a satirist and the most powerful 
Protestant publicist of the counter-reformation period; in 
pofitks he Was a repUblicam. Above all, he is a master of 
language, and was indefatigable with his pen. His satire was 
Icvdled mercilessly at all perversities in the public and private 
life of his time—at astrological superstition, scholastic pedantry, 
ancestral pride, but especially at the f>apal dignity and the 
lives of the priesthood and the Jesuits. He indulged in the 
wDdest witticisms, the most abandoned caricature; but all 
this he did with a serious purpose. As a poet, he is characterized 
by the eloquence and picturesqueness of his style and the symboli¬ 
cal language he employed. Thirty years after Fischart’s death 
his writings, once so popular, were almost entirely forgotten. 
Recalled to the public attention by Joharm Jakob Bodmer and 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, it is only recently that his works 
have come to be a subject of investigation, and his position 
in German literature to be fully understood. 

Freiiicrr von Mcusobach, whoso valnnble collection of Fischart’s 
works has pas.sed into the possession of tlie royal library in Berlin, 
deals in his Fisrhartstudieti (Hnllo, 1870) with the (treat satirist. 
Fischart’s poetical works were published by Honliann Knrz in three 
volumes (LcipriK, 1SO6-1868); and selections by K. Goedeko 
(Leipzig, 1800) and by A. Hauffen in Kurschner’s Deutsche National- 
iHerolur- (Sintt(tart, iHyi); Die Gesc/uchih/illerung and .some minor 
writings appeared in Scheiblc’s Khstrt, vols. 7 and jr> (Stuttgart, 
1847-1848). Das (tUflhhafft Sekiff has been ireinuintly reprinted, 
critical editian by J. BaochtoUi (i88n), See for fnrther biograplucal 
iletails, Erich Schmidt in the Allgemetne deuisclw btngraphie, vol, 7 ; 
A. F. C. Vilmar in Ersch and Grulicr's Eiiryelupavdie ; \V. Wacker- 
nagel, Johann FischaH von Strassharg und Fastis Anicil an ihm (and 
ed., Basel, 1875) ; F, Be.sson, Etude stir Jean Fisekart (Baris, j88y); 
and A. Hauflen, " Fischart-Studicn " (in Euphonon, 1896-1909}. 

FISCHER, EMIL (1852- ), German chemist, was horn at 

Euskirchen, in Rhenish Prussia, on the cjth of October 1852, 
his father being a merchant and manufacturer. After studying 
chemistry at Bonn, hr. migrated to Strassburg,where he graduated 
as Ph.D. in 1874. He then acted as assistant to Adolf von 
Baeyer at Munich for eight years, after which he was appointed 
to the chair of chemistry successively at Erlangen (1882) and 
Wurzburg (1885). In 1892 he succeeded A. W. von Hofmann 
us professor of chemistry at Berlin. Emil Fi.schcr devoted 
himself entirely to organic chemistry, and his investigations 
are characterized by an originality of idea and readiness of 
resource which make him the master of this branch of experi¬ 
mental chemistry. In his hands no, substance seemed ton 
complex to admit of analysis or of synthesis; and the more 
intricate and involved the subjects of his investigations the more 
strongly shown is the conspicuous skill ih pulling, asjt were, 
atom from atom, until the molecule stood revealed, and, thi's 
accomplished, the same skill combined atom with atom until 
the molecule was regenerated. His forte was to enter fields 
where others had done little except break the gtound ; and his 
researches in many cases completely elucidated the problem ih 
hand, and where the solution was not entire, hi.s methods and 
results almost always contained the key to the situation. 

In 1875, the year following his engagement with von Baeyer, 
he pubSsbed his discovery of the organic derivatives of a new cOnj- 
jiound of hydrogen and nitrogen, which he named hydrazine (7.1)..). 
lie investigated both the aromatic ami aliphatic derivatives, estab- 
IMhing ttietr relation to the diazo comporthds, and he perceived the 
readiness xiiith which they entered into combination with other 
substances, giving origin to a wealth of hitherto unknown compounds. 
OI «uch condensation products undoubtedly the most important are 
the hydrazoncs, which result from the inlcraction with aldehydes 
and ketones. His ob.servations, pnblislied in 1S86, that such hy'dra- 
zMies, by tfcatnient with hydroclUoric acid or zinc chloride, yielded 
derivatives of indol, the pytrOl of the benzene series and the parent 
substance of indigo, were a valuable confirmation of the views 
odvaaced by his master, von Baeyer, on the subject of indigo and 
thi iOlmy snbstanees related to it. Of greater mortieht was hIs 
thiat phenyl hydrazine reacted With the sugais to form 
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substances which he named osasones, and which, being highly 
crystalline and readily formed, served to identify sucli carbohydrates 
more definitely than had been previously pos.sible. He next turned 
to the rosaniline dyestuffs (the magenta of Sir W. H. Perkin), and in 
coMahoration with kiH cousin Otto Fischer (b. 1852), then at Munich 
and afterwards professor at Erlangen, who has since identified 
liimself mainly with the compounds of this and related groups, he- 
pubiislied papers in 1S78 and 1879 which indubitably esta.blished 
that these dyestuffs were derivatives of triphenyl methane. 'Fischer's 
next research was eonccrtied with eompoiunds related to uric acid. 
Here the ground had been broken more especially by von Baevvr, 
but practically all our knowledge «f tiie so-called puriii group (tlie 
word putin appears to have been suggested by the phrase purttm 
utu'um) is due to Fischer. In 1881-1882 he published p.^jicrs which 
e.stablisbed the formulae of uric acid, xanthine, caffeine, theobromine 
and some other compounds of thw group. But his greatest wnr'i 
in this field was instituted in 1894, when he commenced lik great 
•series of papers, wherein tiie compounds above menliuned were ;Jl 
referred to a nitrogenous base, purin (y.v.j. Tlii‘ liasc if.self wa,s 
obtained, but only after mneh diniculty ; .and an immense series of 
deriimtives were prepared, some of wliich wore jiateitud in view of 
lossible tlierapoutical applicntioiiB.* I'liese researches wen- puli- 
ished in a colloote.d form in iguj witli the title Untevsnrhungen tn 
Uer Puringruppe. (1882-1906). The first stage of his purin work 
sncccssfufiy accomplished, he next attacked tlie .sugar group. Hrir- 
the pioneer work was again of little moment, and Fi.scher may be 
regarded as the prime investigator in this field. His rc.s-arches mnv 
be taken as corameneing in 1883 ; and the results are unparalleled 
in importance in the hi.story of organic cliemistiy. The chemical 
comiilexify of the.se carholiydrates, and the difficultv wit.h whicii 
they could lie got into a manageable form—tliev generally ai>j>eared 
as syrups-occasionad much experimental difiicultv; but tlie^e 
troubles were little in comparison with tiic complication.s due to 
stereochemical relations. However, Fischer .synthesized Inictose, 
glnco.se and a great nnmfier of other sugars, and liaviiig showed 
how to deduce, for instance, the ftirmuloe of the j6 .stereoisomeric 
glucoses, he prejmred several sterecii.somerides, then-bv completing 
a most brilliant experirauntal resoarcli, and siinultaneu'usiv confirm¬ 
ing the van’t Hoil theory of the asj’mnietnc carbon aloin (see 
STERi-o-IstJMnRisM). The study of the sugars bronghl in its tr,un 
the necessity for examining the nature, projierties and reactions of 
substances which bring aliont the tlccomnosition known as ferraertn- 
tion (q.v.). Fischer attackwl tiie proUcni presented by ierments 
and enzymes, and although we as yet know little of this complex 
siihji'ct, to Fischer is due at least one very important discoverv, 
viz. that there exists some relation between the chemical constitiit ain 
ol a sugar and the ferment and (nzymo which breaks it down. The 
magnitude of his researches in this field may lx* gauged by liis 
collected papers, Vntemuhmigen tlbrr Kohlenhydratc und J enneiilt 
(1884-7908), pp. viii. 4 912 (Berlin, lyoo). 

From the sugars and ferments it is' but a short step to the .subject 
of the proteins, .substances which are more direcllv connectud with 
life processes ljuui any ollicrs. "I'he chemistry ol the pridtoins, a 
subject which bids f.tir to he Fischer's greii.t lifcwork, iiieneiits 
difficulties wliich arc jirobahly without equal in tlie whoh* field of 
chemistry, partly on aeconnt of the extraordinnry chemical enm- 
ple-xity of the substances invoived, and partly upon the pocufi.'ir 
maimer m which chemical reactkins are bi'ougjit about in tlie lu mg 
organism. But by the introduction of new meljiod.s, I'ischer suc¬ 
ceeded in broakiniig down the complex albuminoid substances into 
amino acids and other nitrogentnts compounds, the constitutiLms 
of most of whidi have been solved ; arai by bringing about the re- 
coi'nliinalion of these units, approjmiately chosen, fie prrjjared ^ 
syntlietic peptides wliich ajiproximate to the natural pradncls.' 
His methods led to the p-rtparatlon of an octadeca-peptidc of the 
molccuIaT weight raeecifittg that af anv other scmtheiic 

'-compound ; but «ven this eonrpoorai falls iar short of the simplest 
natural peptide, which has p. moiecuiar weight of from 2000 to 3000. 
lie considers, however, that the synthesis of more conijileK jiroduf.t.s 
is only a matter of trouble and cost. Mi.s i-esearches made from 1899 
to 1906 have been puldished w'ifh the title Vittersurtmngea uhet 
AminosaUKen.,Fiii\speptides und Protedna (Berlin, 1907). The ej;tra- 
ordinary raorit of his many researches lia-. bHn recognized by oil the t 
important scientific societies in the world, and he was awaidcd the 
Nobel iirizc for chemistry in 1902. Under hi.s control the lalximtoiy- 
at Berlin became one of the mo.st important in e.'iistencc, and hacs 
attracted to it a constant stream of brilliant pupils, many of whom 
are to be assuciated with much of the experimental u'ork indis¬ 
solubly connected with Fisclier. 

riSCHEIt, ERNST KUIIO BERtHOLD (1824-1907), Gorm'na' 
fihilosopher, was t»rn at Sandetvolde in Silesia, on the .45rd of 
July 1^4, After studying philosophy at Leipzig and Halle, 
he became a privat-dooent at Heidelberg in 1850. "Hie Baden 
government in 18:53 -lard an embargo on his teaching owing to 

• Fpr a brief review of the phamacology of purin derivktives see 
F. Francis artd J. M. Fottesene-Briakaale, The Chemical fPttsis of 
PHurmaaolofy (1908). 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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and Hebrew. His love for Cambridge never waned, and his 
own benefactions took the form of scholarships, fellowships and 
lectures. In 1503 he was the first Margaret professor at Cam¬ 
bridge ; and the following year was raised to the see of Rochester, 
to which he remained faithful, although the richer sees of Ely 
and Lincoln were offered to him. He was nominated as one of 
the English prelates for the Lateran council (1512), but did not 
attend. A man of strict and simple life, he did not hesitate at 
the legatine synod of 1517 to censure the clergy, in the presence 
of the brilliant Wolsey himself, for their greed of gain and love of 
display ; and in the convocation of 1523 he freely opposed the 
cardinal’s demand for a subsidy for the war in Flanders. A 
great friend of Erasmus, whom he invited to Cambridge, whilst 
.earnestly working for a reformation of abuses, he had no Sym¬ 
pathy with those who attacked doctrine; and he preached at 
Paul’s Cross (i2th of May 1521) at the burning of Luther’s books. 
Although he was not the author of Henry’s bonk against Luther, 
he joined with his friend. Sir Thomas More, in writing a reply 
to the scurrilous rejoinder made by the reformer. He retained 
the esteem of the king until the divorce proceedings began in 
1527 ; and then he set himself sternly in favour of the validity 
of the marriage. He was Queen Catherine's confessor and her 
only champion and adr'oeate. He appeared on her behalf before 
the legates at Blackfriars ; and wrote a treatise against the 
divorce that was widely read. 

Recognizing that the true aim of the scheme of church reform 
brought forward in parliament in 1529 was to put down the only 
mural force that could withstand the royal will, he energetic- 
tdly opposed the reformation of ahu.ses, which doubtless under 
other circumstances he would have lieen the first to accept. 
In convocation, when the supremacy was discussed (iith of 
February 1531), he declared that acceptance would cause the 
clergy “ to be hissed out of the society of Hod’s holy Catholic 
Church ” ; and it was his influence that brought in the saving 
clause, quantum per legem Dei licet. By listening to the revela¬ 
tions of the “ Holy Maid of Kent,” the nun Elizabeth Barton 
(q.v.), he was charged with misprision of treason, and was con¬ 
demned to the loss of his goods and to imprisonment at the king's 
will, penalties he was allowed to compound by a fine of £300 
f25th of March 1534). Fisher was summoned (13th of April) 
to take the oath prescribed by the Act of Succession, which he 
was ready to do, were it not that the preamble slated that the 
offspring of Catherine were illegitimate, and prohibited all faith, 
trust and obedience to any foreign authority or potentate. 
Refusing to take the oath, he was committed (isth of April) to 
the Tower, where he suSered greatly from the rigours of a long 
confinement. On the passing of the Act of Supremacy (Novemlx'r 
1534), in which the saving clause of convocation was omitted, 
he was attainted and deprived of his see. The council, with 
Thomas Cromwell at their head, visited him on the 7th of May 
1535, and his refusal to acknowledge Henry as supreme head of 
the church was the ground of his trial. The constancy ol Fisher, 
while driving Henry to a fury that knew no bounds, won the 
admiration of the whole Christian world, where he had been 
long known as one of the most learned and pious bishops of tbe 
time. Paul HI., who had begun his pontificate with the intention 
of purifying the curia, was unaware of the grave danger in which 
Fisher lay ; and in the hope of reconciling the king with the 
bishop, created him (20th of May 1535) cardinal priest of St 
ITtalis. When liie news arrived in England it sealed his fate. 
Henry, iii a rage, daciared that if the pope sent Fisher a hat there 
'.hould be no head for it. The cardinal was brought to trial at 
Westminster (17th of June 1535) on the charge that he did 
“ openly declare in English that the king, our sovereign lord, 
is not supreme head on earth of the Church of England,” and 
was condemned to a traitor’s death at Tyburn, a sentence 
a{i(lrwards changed. He was beheaded on Tower Hill on the 22nd 
oilwns 1535, after saying the Te Deum and the psalm In 
te Btimine speravi. His body was buried first at AH Hallows, 
Barking, and then removed to St Peter’s ad mncula in the Tower, 
where it lies beside that of Sir Thomas More. Ilis head was 
exposed on London Bridge and then thfown into the river. As 
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a champion of the rights of conscience, and as the only one of 
the English bishops that dared to resist the king’s will, Fisher 
commends himself to all. On the 9th of December 1886 he was 
beatified by Pope Leo XIII. 

Fisher’.s toitin works are to be found in the Opera J. Fisheri quae 
kactenus inveniri potuenmt omnia (Wurzburg, 1505), and some 01 his 
published English works in the Early English Text Society (Extra 
series, No, 27, part i. 1S76), There are others in manuscript at the 
P.R.O. (i-j, Henry' VlII., No. 887). Be.sides the State papers, the 
main sources for his biograpliy are The Life and Death of that renowned 
John Fisher, bishop of Rochester (London, 1655), by an anonymous 
writer, tlie best edition being that of Van Ortroy' (Brussels, 181)3); 
Bridgett's Life of blessed John Fisher, bishop of Rochester (London, 
iSHo and 1890); and Thurcau, Le bienheureux Jean Ftsher (Paris, 
1907)' (E. Tn.) 

FISHER, JOHN ARBUTHNOT FISHER, ist Baron (1841- 
), British admiral, was born on the 25th of January 1841, 
and entered the navy in June 1854. He served in the Baltic 
during the Crimean War, and was engiiged as midshipman on 
the “ Highflyer,” “ Chesapeake ” and “ Furious,” in the Chinese 
War, in the operations required by the occupation of Canton, 
and of the Peiho forts in 1S59. He became suh-lieutenant on 
the 25th of January i860, and lieutenant on the 4th of November 
of the same year. The cessation of naval wars, at lea.st of wars 
at sea in which the British navy had tn take a part, after i860, 
allowed few officers to gain distinction hy actual services against 
the enemy. But they were provided with other ways of proving 
their ability by the sweeping revolution which transformed the 
construction, the armament, and the methods of propulsion of 
all the navies of the world, and with them the once accepted 
methods of combat. Lieutenant Fisher began his career us a 
commissioned officer in the year after the launching of the French 
“ Glniro ” had set going the long duel in coftstruction between 
guns and armour. He early made his mark as a student of 
gunnery, and was promoted commander on the 2nd of August 
1869, and post-captain nn the 30th of October 1874. In this 
rank he was chosen to serve us president of the committee 
appointed to revise “ I'hc Gunnery Manual of the IHeet.” It 
was his already established reputation which pointed Captain 
Fisher out for the command of H.M.S. “ Inflexible,” a vessel 
which, as the representative, of a type, had .supplied matter for 
much discussion. As captain of the “ Inflexible ” he took part 
in the bombardment of Alexandria (nth July 1882). The 
engagement was not arduous in itself, having been carried out 
against forts of inferior construction, indifferently armed, and 
worse garrisoned, but it supplied an opportunity fur a display 
of gunnery, and it was conspicuous in the midst of a long naval 
peace. The “ Inflexible ” took a promincijt part in the action, 
and her captain had the command of the naval brigade landed in 
Alexandria, where he adapted the ironclad train and com¬ 
manded it in various skirmishes with the enemy. After the 
Egyptian campaign, he was, in succession, director of Naval 
Ordnance and Torpedoes (from October 1886 to May 1891); a 
A.D.C. to Queen Victoria (i8th June, 1887, to 2nd August i890jol 
at which date he became rear-admiral); admiral superintendent'J 
of Portsmouth dockyard (1891 to 181)2); a lord commissioner ' 
of the navy and comptroller of the navy (1892 to 1897), and 
vice-admiral (8th May 1896); commander-in-chief on the 
North American and West Indian station (1897). In 1899 he 
acted as naval expert at the Hague Peace Conference, and on 
the ist of July 1899 was appointed commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean. From the Mediterranean command. Admiral 
Fisher passed again to the admiralty as second sea lord in 1902, 
and became commander-in-chief at Portsmouth on the 31st 
of August 1903, from which post he passed to that of finst sea 
lord. Besides holding the foreign Khedivial and Osmanieh 
orders, he was created K.C.B. in 1894 and GgC.B. in 1902. 'M' 
first sea lord, during the years 1903-1909, Sir John Fisher had 
a predominant influence in all the far-reaching new measures of 
naval development and internal reform ; and he was'also one 
of the committee, known as Lord Esher’s committee, appointed 
in 1904 to report on the measures necessary to ’hi taken to 
put the administration and organization of the Brif^array on 
a sound footing. The changes in naval administitfifen made 
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of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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beien^tttg tu tlwge countries in 1905 scarcely exceeded the mere 
additions to tire British fishing fleet in 1906. 

The relative magnitude of British fisheries may best be 
gauged by a comparison with the proceeds of the chief fisheries 
of other European countries. The fcJlowing table is based upon 
official returns arid mainly derived from the Bulletin Staiistique 
of the International Council fw the Study of the Sea. It re¬ 
presents in pounds sterling the value of the produce of the various 
national fisheries during the year 1904, except in the case of 
France, for which country the latest available figures are those 
for 1902. 

Values in Thousands of £. 



Herring, 

Cod. 

Plaice. 

Other 

Fish. 

Total. 

British Isles , 

1870 

1015 

1100 

5496 

0.4.81.000 

Norway. . , 

352 

834 


443 

1,629,000 

Denmark . . 

117 

Go 

171 

22^ 

1.000 i 

Germany . . 

220 

64* 

401 

SI 2-' 

836,0001 

Holland . 

.375 

„53 

58 

311 

007,000 

France (1902) . 

635 

851“ 

3Sb» 

5,048,000 


The total value of the sea fisheries in the three chief sub¬ 
divisions of the British hsles in the year 1905, according to the 
official returns, was as follows: 


Fiah landed in 

Excluding 

Shellfi.sh. 

Including 

Shc41iisU. 

England and Wales .... 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

I Total 

£7,200,644 

2,649,148 

3bc,577 

£7,502,7681 
2,719,810 : 
4i4,3«''4 

£10,210,369 

£10,636,942 1 


east coasts. The remaining quarter is mainly derived from the 
trawl fisheriesj tlic headquarters of which are at Dublin, Howth 
and Balbriggan on the east, and at Galway and Dingle on the 
west coast. 

The value of the fishing boats and gear employed in the 
Scottish fisheries during 1905 is returned as nearly £4,130,000. 
Upon a moflerate estimate, the total value of the boats and gear 
employed in the fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland cannot 
be less than £13,000,000. 

The relative yield and value of the various fisheries on the 
separate coasts of the British Islos is illustrated in the table of 
landings from the latest data available. 

From these figures it is manifest that the yield and value of 
the east coast &herics of England and Scotland preponderate 
enormously over those of the western coasts, whether attention 
be paid to the drift-net fisheries for surface fish or to the fisheries 
for bottom fish with trawls and lines. 

The preceding statistics and remarks, as well ns the supple¬ 
mentary tables at the. end of this article, indicate that tlie British 
fishing industry has enjoyed a period of unexampled prosperit)’. 
The community at large has benefited by the more plentiful 
Supply, and the merchant by the general lowering of prices at 
the ports of landing (see Tables I.-IV. at end). But it is to be 
noted that this wave of prosperity, as on previous occasion.s, 
has been attained by the application of increased and more 
powerful means of capture and by the exploitation of new 
fishing grounds in distant waters, and not by any increase, 
natural or artificial, in the producti\’ity of the home waters,— 
unless .perhaps the abundance of herrings is to be ascrilxid to 
the destruction of their enemies by trawling. British fisheries 
are stiH pursued as a form of hunting rather than of husbandrx’. 
In J892 the Iceland and Bay of Biscay trawling banks were 
discovered, in 1898 the Faroe banks, in 1905 rich plaice grounds 
in the White Sea. In 1905 tme-half of the cod and a quarter 
of the haddock and plaice landed at east coast ports of England 
were caught in waters beyond the North Sea. 


These figures show an increase of £1,000,000 as compared 
with the total value in 1900, and of more than £3,000,000 as 
compared with 1893 (cf. Table I. at end). 

In England and Wales the trawl fi.sheries for cod, haddock, 

and flat fish yielded about Table showing, in Thousands of Cwt., the Quantity of Fish landed by Steam Trawlers on the Fust Coast 
three-quarters of the total, of England from Fishing Grounds within and beyond the North Sea respectively. 

and the drift fisheries for 
herrii^ and mackerel nearly 
the whole of the remaining 
quarter. The line fisheries in 
England and Wales are now 
relatively insignificant and 
yield only about one-fortieth 


Year* 


Within the Nnrtli Sea. 


' 

Beyond the North Sea. 

, 

Cod. 

Haddock. 

Plaice. 

All Kinds. 

Cod. 

1 Haddock. 

Plaice. 

All Kinds.! 

1903 

7J9 

2301 

812 

477f> 

470 

i 389 

114 

ix8y ! 

4904 


20)2 

658 

4228 

447 

i 4^y 

284 

1389 

7905 

640 

1560 

621 

3739 

603 

1 5>8 

244 

1682 


of the total (cf. Table VIII. at end). 

In Scotland, on the other hand, there is not so much difference 
in the relative importance of the three chief fisheries. In loos 
herrings and other net-caught fish yielded rather more than one- 



Trawl and I.inp. 

Drift and Stake-nets. 

Shellfish. 

Fishery* 

Thousands 
of cwt. 

Thousands 

Of£. 

Thouiiand.s 
oJ cwt. 

Thousands 

of£. 

Thousands 

of£. 

England and Wales, 1905— 
East Coa.*;t . . 

6017 

4713 

, 1 

304*. 

1145 

202 

South Coast . , 


245 

728 

26k 

C>4 

West Coa.st . 

1002 

720 

219 

III 

36 

S^tland, 1906-— 

East Coast . • • 

2296 

1202 

2709' 

619 

95 

Orkney and Shetland . 

114 

4* 

1735 

642 

10 

West Coast 

14S 

62 

591 

210 

38 

Ireland, 1905— 

North Coast . 

9 

5 

177 

70 

si 

East Coast 

79 

70 

110 

3a 

South and West Coast . 

46 

35 

577 

148 

28 . 


half of the total, the trawl fisheries nearly three-eighths, and 
the line fislieries one-eighfh (cf. Table X.). 

In Ireland the mackerel and herring fisheries provide nearly 
three-quattgts of the total yield, the mackerel forming the chief 
itcnuinti^ilVisith and west, and the herring on the aiertii and 
M(irai|||||[fitiate<l as reKords about one-third Of the tOMl. 

. .qth' "’’tjbnS' * induding the Newfoundland fishery. 


The .Statistics of the English Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have distinguished since 1903 between tlie catch of fish within 
and beyond the North Sea, and between the catch of trawlers 
and liners. Neglecting the catch of the liners as rclativelv 
insignificant, and of the sailing trawlers 
as relatively small and practically con¬ 
stant during the three years in questioin 
wesee from the board’s figures (sec table 
above) that the total catch of English 
steam trawlers within the North Sea 
during 1904 and 1905 was in each year 
500,000 cwt. less than in the year 
before, amounting to a gross decrease 


pared with 190.3, and, in relation to the 
catohirig power employed, to an average 
decrease of ai cwt. per boat p)er diem. 
TMs decrease may be largely explained 
by the occurrence in 1903 o( one of 
those periodic “floods” of small.ood 


and haddock which take place in the North Sea from .|^e 
to time; but the steady decline .in the number of North 
Sea voyages by English steam trawlers—from 09,300 in 1903 
to 26,700 in 1905—^affords a clear indication of the fact that 
many of our trawling skippers are deserting the North Sea 
forbore profitable fishing Kourids. The number of Scottish 
steam trawlers “ employed ” at Scottish North Sea ports kas 







UNITEO STATES] 


PiHt> ‘EXTINCTI6N 


4iS 


The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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Lankester, who initiated the movement, succeeded him. A large 
and well-equipped laboratory was erected at Plymouth, and 
formally opened for work in 1888. The work of the association 
lias been maintained by annual grants of 1^400 from the Fish¬ 
mongers’ Company and ^1000 from H.M. treasury, and by the 
subscriptions of the members. The association publishes a 
half-yearly journal recording the results of its investigations. 

In 1886 a fishery department of the Board of Trade was 
organized under the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act of 
that year. The department publishes annually a return of 
statistics of sea-fish landed, a report on salmon fisheries (trans¬ 
ferred from the home office), and a report on sea fisheries. It 
consists of several inspectors under an assistant secretary of 
the hoard ; it has no power to make scientific investigations 
or bye-laws and regulations affecting the sea-fisheries. In 1894 
the administration of the acts relating to the registration of 
fishing vessels, &c., was transferred to the fisheries department. 

In 1888 the .Sea Fisheries Regulation Act provided for the 
constitution (by provisional order of the Board of Trade) of local 
fisheries committees having, within defined limits, powers for 
the regulation of coastt fisheries in England and Wales. The 
powers of district committees were extended under Part II. of 
the Fisheries Act 1891, and again under the Fisheries (Shell 
Fish) Regulation Act 1894. Sea-fisheries districts have now been 
created round nearly the whole coast of England and Wales. 
Under bye-laws of these committees steam-trawling has been 
prohibited in nearly all the territorial waters of England and 
Wales, and trawling by smaller boats has been placed under a 
variety of restrictions. Local scientific investigations have been 
initiated under several of the committees, e.specially in Lancashire 
by Professor Herdman of Liverpool and his assistants. 

In 1890 an important survey of the fishing grounds off the 
west coast of Ireland was undertaken by the Royal Dublin 
Society, with assistance from the government, and in the hands 
of Mr E. W. L. Holt led to the acquisition of much valuable 
information concerning the spawning habits of fi.shes and the 
distribution of fish on the Atlantic seaboard. 

In 1892, under powers conferred by the Herring Fishery (Scot¬ 
land) Act of 1889, the Fishery Board for Scotland closed the whole 
of the Moray Firth—^including a large tract of extra-territorial 
waters—against trawling, in order to test experimentally the 
effect of protecting certain spawning grounds in the outer jjarts 
of the firth. The closure has given rise to a succession of protests 
from the leaders of the trawling industry in Aberdeen and 
England. It seems that the difficulty of policing so large an 
area, as well as the ab.scnce of any power to enforce the restriction 
on foreign vessels, have defeated the original intention ; and 
the bye-law appears to be now retained mainly in deference 
to the wishes of the local line-fishermen, the decadence of whose 
industry—from economic causes which have been alluded to 
above—is manifest from the figures in Table X. below. The 
controversy has had the effect of causing the transfetence of a 
number of English trawlers to foreign flags, especially the 
Norwegian. 

Statislics .—The following tables summarize the official Statigfics 
of fish landed on the coasts of Ei^land and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, and give .some information relative to the numbers of 
fishing-boats and fishermen in the three countries. 

Table I. — Summary of Statistics of Fish landed, imported and 
exported /or the United Kingdom. 


^Year. 

Fish landed 

(excluding Shell-hsh). | 

Net 

Imports. 

Exports of 
British Fish. 

r* 1890 
^"1895 
1900 

Cwt. 

12,774,010 
14,066,641 < 
i 14,671,070 1 
[ 20,164,276 

116,361,487 
7,i68,o2j 
9,242,491 
i 10,210,369 

*,453.676 

2,937,486 

*,* 50,*59 

/i,795,267 
2,282,406 
3,000,852 
4,164,869 


^ote .—Imported fish afterwards re-exported (consisting chiefly 
wItRl or cured fish to the value of over £gao,ooo in ipoj) are not 
Nuded in the above values of imports and exports. The exports 
Heist mainly of herrings. 


Table II. — Quantity and Average Landing Value of Flat Fishes 
landed on the Coasts of England and Wales {all caught with 
Trawl-nets, except Halibut in part). 


Quantity 

(in Thousands of Cwt.). 
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Table III.— Quantity and Average Landing Value of Round Fishes, 
caught with Trawls and Lines, landed on the Coasts of England 
and Wales. 



Quantity 

(in Thousands of Cwt.). 

Average Price (per Cwt.). 

Year. 

Cod. 

Haddock. 

oJ 

(9 

X 

. ' s 

to ■ ‘C 

.S ' "0 

hj 1 ® 

! ^ 

Cod, 

■0 

X 
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i 

s. d. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

s. d. 1 s. d. 
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96 1151 

13 lo 

9 7 


14 3114 0 

1895 
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11411013 
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y y 

16 2 
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100 1190 
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I 5 10 

12 10 14 10 

1905 

14*3 
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4N4 

'6511425 

12 4 

'2 5 
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11 3! 9 8 


Table I\'. —Quantity and Average Landing Value of Surface Fishes 
landed on the Coasts of England and {caught with Drift-, 

Seine-, and Stow-nets). 



Quantity 

(in Thousands of Cwt.). 

Average Price (per Cwt.). 

Year 
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•2 
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99 
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15 5 

a. d. 

7 2 
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65 

91 
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3 I 
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73 
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4 6 
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.. 
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Table V. —Quantity and Average Landing Value of .Shell-fish landed 
vn the Coasts of England and Wales. 




Number. 



Average Price 
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_ 
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Hands gf 
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Table VI. —Total Quantity of the more important Fishes and Shell-fish 
landed in Scotland. 



In Thousands of Cwt. 
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^ Plaice only. 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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FISHERY 


ctMinmn and dircotor, and fartfisr iiuiited on the need of 
intarnationiil cooperation in the investigations. 

Umittd States FishnSet ,—The admiiMMration of the fltheries 
Of the United States of America isi under the control of the 
:s«veral coastal states, but the Bureau of Fisheries at Washing¬ 
ton, which reports to the secretary of commerce and labour, 
conducts a vast amount of scientific fishery investigation, issues 
admirable statistical and biological reports, and conducts on a 
very large scale work on the replenishment of the fishing stations 
by artificid means (see PisacuLTtrss), Although in recent 
years Canada has given an increasing amount of state support 
to the investigation, control and assistance of her fisheries, an 
amount actually and relatively far exceeding that given in Osieat 
Britain, the fishing industry of the United States still far exceeds 
that of Canada. A considerable bulk of fish, taken by American 
ships from the Newfoundland coasts and from those of other 
Dritish provinces, is landed at American ports, but as the folbw- 
ing recent table shows, it is much less than that taken from 
American waters. 


Quaalilies and Values of Fish landed hy American Vessels at Boston 
and Gloucester, Mass., in egoj;. 


I cuiuiti ...... 

j {b) From grounds oft New- 

f foumlland. 


British provinces 


Quantitiey. 

Valuo. 

152,241,130 

i 7 ,if. 5 ,oa 3 

32,*08.343 

£6Gg,(>40 

103,143 

192.517 


'file fisheries of the United States show a substantial increase ' 
from year to year. There has been a decline in some important. 
branches owing to indiscreet fishing and to the inevitable effects 
of civilaation on certain kinds of Mimal Hf* and in certain 
restricted areas. Such dimtHutioa has been more than eom- 
pensadad for by growth resulting from the invasion of newfi.siilng 
grounds made possible by increuse in the sea-going capacity 
of the vessels employed, by improvement in the preservation 
and handling of the catch, and by the greater utilization of 
products which until comparatively recently were disregarded 
or considered without economic value. The annual value of the 
water products taken and sold by the United States fisfiicrmen 
now lunounts to over jfii,o©o,®oo, and this sum doe.s not include 
the very large quantities taken by the fishermen for home 
consumption or captured by sportsmen and amateurs. Between 
two and three hundred thousand persons make a livelihood by 
the industry, and the capital involved exceeds /i6,ooo,ooo. 

The oyster is the most valuable single product, and the output 
of the United States industry exceeds the combined output of 
all otlier countries in the world. The most notable feature of 
this fishery is that nearly half the total yield now comes from 
cultivated grounds, so that the business is being placed on a 
secure basis. Virginia has now taken the first rank as an oyster- 
producing state, oyster farming being now highly developed 
with an annual yield of nearly nine miSion bushds. 

The high-sea fisheries forced, liaddodk, hake, halibut, mackerel,' 
herring, and so forth are on the whole not increasing in prosperity, 
the anmml value being between one and two million pounds. 
The lobster fisher)' shows a markedly diminishing yield, the 
diminution having been progressive since about "iSp®, ahd 
being attributed to over-fishing and violation of the restrictive 
regulations. At present a large part of the lobsters .consumed | 
in the United States comes from Nova Scotia, but there is 
evidence of useful results coming from the extensive cultural 
operations now being carried out. 

The whale fishery, at one time the leading fishing industry 
the country, is now conducted chiefly in the North Pacific 
»nd Arctic oceans, but is decaying, being now expensive, un¬ 
certain end often unremunerative. The annual value of the 
take is now under £aoo,ooo. 

The impOTtant group of anadromous fishes (those like salmon, 
ehad, alewlfei striped bass and se* perches, which ascend the 
nveis Siam the ocetm) has contiiwea to provide an increasing 


source of income to fishermen, the combined value of the catrfi 
on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards now amounting to over 
£3,000,000 annually. The fisheries of the Great Lakes yield 
about £600,000 annually. (W. Ga. ; P. C. M.) 

FISHERY (Law or). This subject has (i) its international 
aspect; (2) its municipal aspect. On tiie high peas outside 
territorial waters the right of fishery is now recognized as common 
tb all nations. Claims were made in fomier times by single 
nations to the exclusive right of fishing in tracts of open sea; 
such as that set up by Danmark in respect of the North Sea, as 
lying between its possessions of Norway and leehtnd, against 
England in the 17th century, and ajjainst England and Holland 
in the jSth century, when she prohibited any foreigners fishing 
within German, miles of the shores of Greenland and Iceland. 
This claim, however, was always effectively resisted on the 
ground stated in Queen Elizabeth’s remonstrance to Denmark 
on the subject in 1602, that “ the law of nations alloweth of 
fishing in the sea everywhere, even in seas where a nation hath 
propertie of command.” The enunciation of this principle is 
to be found, al.so, in the award of the arbitration court which 
decided the question of the fur-seal fishery in Bering Sea in 1894. 
(.See Beking Ska ARBiiSAnON ; Arbitration, International.) 
The right of nations to lake fisli in the sea may, howevar, lie 
restrained or iwgulatcd by treaty or custom ; and Great Britain 
has entered into conventions with other nations with regard to 
fishing in certain parts of the sea. The provisions <2 such 
conventions are made binding on Britislt subjects by statutes. 

iQstonces of tbe.se are the conveirtlons of 3818 and 187* between 
Great Britain and tlie United .States as to tlie fi.shcrie.s on the enslcrn 
c»*»ts of Brttfeh NorHi Anroriea and the I Initial States within certain 
limits, und the award of the Bering Sua arbitration tiibimal under the 
tJUaty of i8q* ; the oonve»tlo«« tn’twnea Great Britain ami France 
in i8)y and 18117 as regards iisliiiu: in the .seas ailjoining these 
coBntMeB, the latter at which will eome into foroe on the nmieal of 
tlie toriner; the ngreefnent of 1*104 with rsnpeol t® the New- 
foufldtamt fisheries (see NswroonocANn); the eotivcBtion of 1882 
lietween Belgium, Uonranvk, Fran**, Gormany, Great Britain and 
iloSand, regarding the North Sea lisUeries; that of 1887 between 
the same parties bonoerniog the liquor traffic in the Nortli fh'a ; 
and the deciaration regarding the same waters made lietween 
Great Britain and Utlgiiim fur the settlement of differences lietween 
their lisltermcn subjects in such extra-territorial waters. At the 
iastance of tiie Swedish governmenl the British purliament ul.so 
passed an act in 1875 to establish a ctosc time for the seal fishery iif 
the seas adjacent to the eastern coasts of GreeslaruL 

Cases have come before British courl.s with regard to the 
whale fishery in northern and southern seas; and the custom.s 
proved to exist among the whaling ships of the nations engaged 
in a particular trade have been upheld if known to the parties 
to the action. In territorial waters, on the other hand, fishery 
is a right exclusively belonging to the subjects of the country 
owning such waters, and no foreigners can fish there except by 
eonvention. 

(fl) Tidal Waters.—-la British territorial waters, it may be 
stated, as the general rule, that fishery is a right incidental 
to the atiil covered by the waters in wfaieh that right it exercised. 

The bed at all navigable rivals where tbe tide Uotvs and re&nws, 
and of all eatuariee or areas of the sea, is vested in the crewn ; aad 
therefore, in Lord Chief Justice Hale’s words, “the right of the 
fishery in the soa and the creeks and arms thereof is originally 
lodged h the crown, as the right of dqiastnring is originally lodged 
in the owner of the waste whereof he is lord, or as the right nr>fishing 
belongs to tiim that i.s the owner of a private or iniimd river.’' 
’’ But,’’ he conlinue.s, “ thoagli the king is the owner of tins great 
waste, and a.s a consequent of his propriety hath the primary riglit 
of fishing in the .sea and the eteeks and arras thereof, yet the common 
people of Engilanii tiave rogularly a liberty of fi.shing therein as a 
public common ni piscary,and may not without injury to their right 
be restrained of it uniess in such j^ces or creeks orinavigablu rivers 
whore cither the king or some particular subject hath gained a 
propriety exclusive of that cominoh.liberty " (Pe Jrtre Maris,'Ch.iie.). 

This right extends to all fish floating in the sea or left on’the 
seashore, except certain fish known as royal' fish, which, when 
taken in territorial waters, bdong to the crown or its grantee, 
thongb caught by another person. These are whales, stprgeons 
and porpoises; andgrampuses ore also sometimes added (whales, 
portjoises and grampuses being “ fishes ” only ip a legal sense). 
In Scotland only whales which are of large size can be so claimed; 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
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The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
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and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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■' several,’ and sometimes ‘ free,’ as in ‘ free warren,’ and a right 
in common with others, usually called ‘ common of fishery,’ 
1 and sometimes ‘ free,’ as in ‘ free port.’ A several fishery means 
an exclusive right to fish in a given place, either with or without 
the property in the soil ” (Mdcolmson v. O’Dra, 1863, 10 H.L.). 
A common of piscary, or “ a right to fish in common with certain 
other persons m a particular stream,” is usually found in manors, 
the commoners of which may have the right to enjoy it to an 
extent sufficient for the sustenance of their tenements; but 
they cannot, except by immemorial special prescription, exclude 
the lord of the manor therefrom, and have no rights over the 
soil itself. Decisions also establish that a grant of “ fishery ” 
will prima facie pass an exclusive fishery ; a grant of soil covered 
by water nr a lease of lands including water will pass the fishery 
therein ; a several fishery will not merge on being resumed by 
the crown ; and a fishery situate within a manor is presumed 
to belong to the owners of adjacent land, and not to the lord. 
A several fishery, as already seen, being an incorporeal heredita¬ 
ment, can only be transferred by deed, and therefore cannot 
be abandoned, and so acquired by the public, even on proof that 
the public liave, as far back as living memory, exercised the right 
of fishing in the lorus in quo to the knowledge of and without 
interruption from the claimant of the fi.shcry. But to establish 
a title to a several fishery, a “ paper title,” i.e. one founded on 
documentary evidence only, is not sufficient; it must be sup¬ 
ported by evidence of acts of ownership in recent times, for 
otherwise it will be presumed that a person other than the alleged 
owner is the real owner. If the waters of a tidal river leave their 
old channel and flow into another, the owner of a several fishery 
in the old channel cannot claim to have it in the new one ; hut, 
on the other hand, the owner of a .several fishery can take 
advantage of a gradual encroachment by the river upon and 
into the land of a riparian owner, the limits of whose land are 
ascertained. The owner of an exclusive fi.shcry, whether in tidal 
or fresh waters, has the right to take ns many fish as he can, and 
may do so by means of fixed engines or dredging, provided that 
in navigable waters he does not interfere with the right of 
navigation, and that in navigable and other w.alers he does not 
interfere with the fishing rights of his neighbours or infringe the 
provisions made by old or modern statutes as to the methods 
of taking the fish, «.g. by weirs. The.se were forbidden in rivets 
by Magna Carta and later statutes, and on the seashore by a 
statute of James I.; but all weirs in navigable fresh waters 
traceable to a date not later than 25 Edward III. are lawful, 
for. the statutes forbidding weirs do not apply to navigable 
waters. It seems, however, that at common law any fixed 
structures put up by the owner of a fishery in his part of a river, 
which at all prevent the free passage of fish to the waters above 
or below, give the owners of fisheries therein a right of action 
against him. So the grantee of an exclusive fishery with rod 
and line in an unnavigable river can prevent any person from 
polluting the river higher up and so damaging the ^shery. At 
common law there is no property in fish when enjoying their 
natural liberty; the taker is entitled to keep them unless they 
are caught from a tank or small pond ; or except in the case of 
salmon by statute. 

Modem statutes now regulate all fisheries, sea or fresh, in 
territorial or inland waters. As regards sea fishery in England, 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has (since 1Q03, when it 
took it over from the Board of Trade) power by order to create 
sea fisheries districts, comprising any part of the sea within 
which British subjects have, by intemationid law, the exclusive 
right of fishing, and to provide for'the con.slitiition of a local 
fisheries committee to regulate the sea fisheries in such district, 
whi9h can make by-laws for that purpose. It appoints fishery 
officers to enforce them, prescribes a close time for sea fish 
(which does not include salmon as defined in the Salmon Act), 
has summary jurisdiction over offences committed on the sea 
coast qr^^at sea beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of a court of 
sumnrt^ jurisdiction, can enforce the Sea Fisheries Acts, or 
regul^i^ protect and develop fisheries for all or any kind of shell 
fish, special provision is also made by statute for the oyster 


fishery and herring fishery (apffficable also to Scotland), and that 
of mussels, cockles, lobsters and crabs (applicable to all the 
United Kingdom). In Scotland the Fishery Board can constitute 
sea fishery districts, and boards with like powers to those in 
England, and has general control over the coast and deep-see 
fisheries of Scotland; and there are acts relative to herring, 
mussel and oyster fisheries, and allowing the apprqpriation of 
money intended to relieve local distress and taxation towards 
the encouragement of sea fisheries, and marine superintendence 
and enforcement of Scottish sea fisheries laws. In Ireland the 
sea fisheries are under the direction of the inspectors of Irish 
fisheries, who have replaced the former fi.shery commissioners 
and special commissioners for Irish fisheries; special .statute;, 
besides the general ones applying to all the United Kingdom, 
deal with oyster fisheries and mussel fisheries ; and money is 
also appropriated for sea fisheries under the head of technical 
instruction. In all three component parts of the United King. 11 un 
there are also special statutes relative to salmon and freshw.iter 
fish ; for England, the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts 
1861-1907, and the Freshwater Fisheries Acts 1878-1886 ; for 
Scothmd the chief .Salmon Acts are those of 1862-1868, and for 
trout and freshwater fish tho.se of 1845-1902 ; for Ireland, the 
Fisheries (Ireland) Acts 1842-1901. A similar scheme is adopted 
in each case, namely, fishery districts and district boards are 
set up which regulate the fishing by by-laws and protect the fish 
by fixing a close time, and prescribing passes, licences, inspection 
and the like, breaches of which ate punishable by courts of 
summarj' jurisdiction. The supreme authorities in each case 
are—for England the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, for 
Scotland the Fishery Board, and for Ireland the inspectors of 
fisheries, and in England a certain official number of conservators 
on such boards are appointed by the county councils. The 
Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act 1907 gives the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries power to make provisional orders 
for the regulation of salmon fisheries nr freshw.ater fisheries 
within any area on the application of any hoard of con.scrvators, 
or of a county council, or of the owners of one-fourth in vahse 
of private fisheries. There are also special acts dealing with the 
fishing in certain rivers, such as the Thames, Medway, .Severn, 
Tweed and Esk. (The act of 1907 applies, however, to the Esk, 
but not otherwise to Scotland nor to Ireland.) Throughout the 
United Kingdom the use of dynamite or other explosive substance 
to catch or destroy fish in any public fishery is prohibited, as it 
is also in England in any private waters subject to the Salmon 
and Freshwater Fisheries Acts 1878, in which it is also forbidden 
to u.sc poison or other noxious substance for destroying fish. 
Officers in the army or marines arc forbidden (under penalty) to 
kill fish without written leave from the person entitled to grant 
it. There are also provisions of the criminal law dealing with the 
protection of fisheries generally, as well ns the provisions of the 
acts already mentioned dealing with special kinds of fish. 

.Special provision is made by the Merchant Shipping .'^cts 
1894-1906 for sea-fishing boats (except in Scotland and the 
colonies), relating to their registration, carrying official papers, 
carrying boats in proportion to their tonnage, the punishment 
of offences on board, the wages of their crews, and keeping record 
of all casualties, punishments and the like on board. As regards 
trawlers, especially in the case of those of 25 tons and upwards, 
a statutory form of agreement with thg-crew is prescribed, as 
well as accounts of wages and discharges; and skippers ami 
second hands must have certificates of competency, which are 
granted under similar conditions to those required in the case 
of .seagoing ships and are registered with the Board of Trade. 
Scottish fishing boats are regulated by a special statute of 18S6 
(except as regards agreements to pay crew by share of profits, 
dealt with by the above act) and by the Sea Fisheries Act of 'r8f?8, 
which applies to all British fishing boats. Particular lights must 
be carried by fishing boats in navigation. An act of 1908 (The 
Cran Measures Act)legalized the use of cran measures in connexion 
with trading in fresh herrings in England and Wales, the Hoard 
of,Agriculture and Fisheries being empowered to make regula¬ 
tions under the act. 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 



43^ FISKE- 

PhSosefhy, while setting forth the Spencerian system, made 
psychofogical and sociological additions of original matter, in 
some respects anticipating Spencer's later conclusions. Of one 
part of the argument of this work Fiske wrote in the preface of 
one of his later books (Threagk Nature to God, 1800)•' ‘‘The 
detection of the part played by the lengthening of infancy in the 
genesis of the human race is my own esperial contribtilion to the 
Ifoctrine of Evolution.” In The Idea of God as affected by 
Modern Knmcledge (1885) Fiske discusses the theistic ftfoblcra, 
and declares that the mind of man, as developed, becomes an 
illuminating indication of the mind of God, which as a great 
immanent cause includes and controls both physical and raord 
forces. More original, perhaps, is the .argument in the immedi¬ 
ately preceding work, The Destiny of Man, viewed in the Light of 
his Origin (1884), which is, in sutetance, that physical evolution 
is a demonstrated fact; that intellectual force is a later, higher 
and more potent thing than bodily strength ; and that, finaliy, 
in most men and some ‘‘ lower animals ” there is developed a 
new idea of the advantageous, a moral and nun-selfish line of 
thought and procedure, which in itself so transcends the physical 
that it cannot be identified with it or be measured by its standards, 
and may or must be eiiduring, or at its best immortal. 

It is principally, however, through his work as a historian 
that Fiske's reputation will live. His historical writings, with 
the exception of a small volume on American Political Ideas 
(1885), an account of the .system of Civil Government in the 
United Stales fi8go), The Mississippi Valley in the Cinil War 
fiQoo), a school history of the United States, and an elementary 
story of the revolutionary war, are devoted to .studies, in a 
unified general manner, of separate yet related episodes in 
American history. The volumes have not appeared in chrono¬ 
logical order of subject, but form a nearly complete colonial 
history, as follows : The Discovery of America, with some Account 
of Ancient America, and ike Spanish Cmufucst (iSpa, t vols.); 
Old Virginia and her Neighbours (1807, 2 voIh.) ; The Beginnings 
of New England; or. The Puritan Thonceacy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty (iSSq); Dutch atid. Quaker Colonies 
in America (1890); The American Revolution (iSgi, 2 voLs.); 
and The Critical Period of American History, jySj-jySp (1888). 
Of these the most original and valuable is the Critical Period 
volume, a history of the consolidation of the states into a govern¬ 
ment, and of the formation of the e.onstitution. (C. F. R.) 

FISKE, MINNIE MADDERN (iSh.s- ), American actress, 
was born in New Orleans, the daughter of Thomas IXavay. As 
a child she played, under her mother’s mamc of Madilem, with 
several well-known actors. In 1882 slue first aji^ared as a 
“ star,” but in 1890 she married Harrison Grey Fiske and was 
absent from the stag* for several vears. In 189,^ she reappeared 
in Hester Crewe, a play written by her husband, and afterwards 
acted a number of Ibsen’s heroines, and in Becky Sharp, a 
dramatizatiiwi of Thackeray's Vanity Fair. In 1901 she opened, 
in opposition to the American thentriral ” trust,” an indapendeat 
theatre in New York, the Manhattan. She won a considerable 
reputation in the United States a-S an emotional actress. 

FISTULA (Lat. for a pipe or tube), a term in surgery used to 
designate an abnormal communication leading either frb’m 
the surface of the body to a nonaal cavity or canal, or from one 
normal cavity or canal to another. These comnAiaications ate 
the result of disease or injury. They receive different names 
according to their situation; lachrymal fistula is the small 
openirig left after the bursting of an abscess in the tipper part of 
the tear-duct, near the root of the nose ; salivary fisiuU is an 
opening into the saHvary duct on the cheek ; anal fesUtU, or 
fistula in ano, is a suppurating track near the outlet of the 
bowel; urethral fistula is the result of a giving way of the tissues 
behind a stricture. IbcBe are examples of the variety ®f the 
first kind of fistula; while recto-vesical fistula, a communication 
between the rectum and bladder, and vesico-vaginal fistula, a 
communication between the bladder and vagina, are exiunplos 
of the second. The abnormal pmssage may be straight or tortuous, 
of considerable diameter or of narrow calibre. Fistnlae may 
be caused by an obstruction of the normal thaimel, the resuh 
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of disease or injury, which prevents, for example, the tears, 
saliva or urine, as the case may be, from escaping; their rrten- 
tlon gives rise to inflammation and ulceration in order that m 
exit may be obtained by the formation of an abscess, wlWch 
bursts, for example, into the gut or through the skin; the 
cavity does not close, and a fistula is the result. The fistulous 
channel remains open as long as the contents of the cavity or 
canal with which it is connect^ can pass through it. To oblitser- 
ate the fistula one must remove the obstruction and encourage 
the flow along the natural channel; for example, one must 
open up the nasal duct so as to allow the tears to reach the nasal 
cavity, and the lachrymal fistula will close; and so also in the 
salivary and urethral fistulae. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to lay the channel freely open, to scrape out the unhealthy 
material which lines the track, and to encourage it to fill up from 
its deepest part, as in anal fistula ; in other cases it may be 
necessary to pare the edges of the abnormal opening and stitch 
them together. (E. O.*) 

FIT, a word with several meanings, (i) A portion or division 
of a poem, a canto, in this sense often spelled “ fytte.” (2) A 
sudden but temporary seizure or attack of illness, particularly 
one with convulsive paroxysms accompanied by unconsciousnes-s, 
especially an attack of apoplexy or epilep.sy, but also applied to 
a transitMy attack of gout, of coughing, fainting, &c., also of an 
outburst of tears, of merriment or of temper. In a transferred 
.sense, the word is also used of any temporary or irregular period* 
of action or inaction, and hence in such expressions as “ by 
'■ fits and starts.” (3) As an adjective, meaning suitaiile, proper, 
becoming, often with the idea of having necessary ojualifications 
for a specific: purpose, “ a fit and proper person ” ; and also 
as prepared for, or in a good condition for, any enterprise. The 
verb “ to fit ” is thus used intransitively and transitively, to be 
adapted for, to suit, particularly to be of the right measurement 
or shape, of a dress, of parts of a mechanism, X’c., and to make 
or render a thing in such a condition. Hence the word is used 
as a substantive. 

The etymology of the word is difficult ; the word may be one 
in origin, or may be a homonymous term, one in sound and 
speUikg but with different origin in each diffeocot meaning. 
In Skit’s Etymological Dictionary (ed. 1898) (i) and (2) are 
connected and derived from the root of ‘‘ foot,” which appears 
in Lat. pes, pedis. The evolution of the word is ; step, a part 
of a poem, a struggle, a seizure. (3) A word of Scandinavian 
ofigin, with the idea of ” knitted together ” (cf. Ice. fiija, to 
knit together, Goth, fetjan, to adam); the ultimate origin is a 
Teutonic root meaning to .seize (cf. “ fetch ”). The New English 
Dictionary stiggests that this last root may be the origin of all 
the words, and that the underlying meaning is junction, meet ing ; 
the early use of ” fit ” (^) is that of conflict. It is also pointed 
out that the meanings of “fit,” suitable, proper, have been 
modified by ‘‘ feat,” which comes through Fr. fait, from Lat. _ 
factum, faoere, to do, make. 

FITCH, JOHN (1743-1798), American pioneer of steam naviga¬ 
tion, was born at Windsor, Connecticut, on the zist of January 
'1743. He was the son of a farmer, and received tiie usual 
common school education. At the age of seventeen he went to 
sea, but he discontinued his .sailor life after a few voyages and 
became successively a clockmaker, a brassfounder and a silver¬ 
smith. During the Y’ar of Independence he was a sutler to the 
American troops, and amassed in that way a considerable sum 
of money, with which he bought land in 'Virginia. He was 
appointed deputy-surveyor for Kentucky in 1780, and when 
returning to Philadelphia in the following year he was captured 
by the Indians, but shortly afterwards regained his liberty. 
About this time he began an exploration of the north-western’ 
regions, with the view of preparing a map of the district; afld 
while sailing on the great western rivers, the idea occurred to 
him that they might bo navigated by steam. He endeavoured 
by the sale of his map to find money for the cmrying out of his 
projects, but was unsuccessful. He next appUed for assistance 
to the legislatures of different states, but though each reported 
in favourable terms of his invention, none of them would agree 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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named in honour of John Fitch, a citizen who did much to secure 
incorporation ; it was chartered as a city in 1872. 

See W. A.. Emerson, Fitchburg, MassacMusstts, Past artd Present 
(Fitchburg, 1887). 

FITTIG, RUDOLF (1835- ), (jerman chemist, was bom 

at Hamburg on the 6th of December 1835. Ho studied chemistry 
at Gottingen, graduating as Ph.D. with a dissertation on 
acetone in 1858. He subsequently held several appointments at 
Gottingen, being privnt docent (i860), and extraordinary 
professor (1870). In 1870 he obtained the chair at Tiibingcn, 
and in 1876 that at Strassburg, where the laboratories were 
erected from his designs, Fittig’s researches are entirely in 
organic chemistry, and cover an exceptionally' wide field. The 
aldehydes and ketones provided material for his earlier .work. 
He observed that aldehydes and ketones may suffer reduction in 
neutral, alkaline, and sometimes acid solution to secondary 
and tertiary glycols, substances which he named pinacones; 
and also that certain pinacones when distilled with dilute 
sulphuric acid gave compounds, which he named pinacolines. 
The unsaturated acids also received much attention, and he 
discovered the internal anhydrides of oxyacids, termed lactones. 
In 1863 he introduced the reaction known by his name. In 
1855 Adolph Wurtz had shown that when sodium acted upon 
alkvl iodides, the alkyl residues combined to form more comple.x 
hvdrocarbons ; Fittig developed this method bv .showing that a 
mixture of an aromatic and alkyl haloid, under similar treatment, 
yielded homologues of benzene. His investigations on Perkin's 
reaction led him to an explanation of its mechanism whicli 
appeared to be more in accordance with the facts. The question, 
however, is one of much difTiculty, and the exact course of the 
rciictinn appears to await solution. These researches incidentally 
solved the constitution of coumarin, the odoriferoits principle 
of woodruff. Fittig and Erdmann’s observation that phenyl 
isocrotonic acid readily yielded a-naphthol by loss of water was 
of much importance, since it afforded valuable evidence as tfi 
the constitution of naphthalene. Thev also investigated certain 
hydrocarbons occurring in tlie high boiling point frai'tion of the 
coal tar distillate and solved the constitution of phenanthrene. 
\\'e also owe much of our knowledge of the alkaloid piperine to 
Fittig, who in collaboration with Ira Remsen established its 
constitution in 1871. Fittig has published two widely used 
text-books; he edited several editions of Wohler’s Grunirtss 
der nrganischm Chemie{i ith ed., 1887) and wrote an Unorganisdie 
Chemie (ist cd., 1872; 3rd, 1882). His researches have been 
recognized by many scientific societies and institutions, the Royal 
Society awarding him the Davy medal in igo6. 

FITTON, MARY (c. 1578-1647), identified by some writers 
with the “ dark lady ” of Shakespeare’s sonnets, was the daughter 
of Sir Edward Fitton of Gawsworth, Cheshire, and was baptized 
on the 24th of June 1578. Her elder sister, Anne, married John 
Newdigate in 1587, in her fourteenth year. About 15^5 Mary 
Fitton became maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. Her father 
recommended her to the care of Sir William Knollys, comptroller 
of the queen’s household, who promised to defend the “ innocent 
lamb” from the “wolfish cruelty and fox-like subtlety-of the 
tame beasts of this place.” Sir William was fifty and already 
married, but he soon became suitor to Mary Fitton^ in hope of the 
speedy death of the actual Lady Knollys, and appears to have 
received considerable encouragement. There is no hint in her 
authenticated biography that she was acquainted with Shake¬ 
speare. William Kemp, who was a clown in Shakespeare’s 
company, dedicated his Nine Dates Wonder to Mistre-ss Anne 
fperhaps an,6tor for Mary) Fitton, “ Maid of Honour to Eliza- 
jrth ” ; and there is a sonnet addressed to her in an anonymous 
^lume, A Woman’s WoariA defended against all the Men in the 
World (1599). In 1600 Mary Fitton led a dance in court festivi¬ 
ties at which William Herbert, later earl of Pembroke, is known 
to have been present; and shortly afterwards she became his 
mistress. In February 1601 Pembroke was sent to the Fleet 
in connexion with this affair, but Mary Fitton, whose child 
died soon after its birth, appears to have simply been dismissed 
from court. Maiy Fitton seems to have gone to her sister, Lady 


I Newdigate, at Arbury, A second scandal has been fixed on 
Mary Fitton by George Ormerod, author of History of Cheshire, 
in a MS. quoted by Mr T. Tyler (Academy, 27th Sept. 18S4). 
Ormerod asserted, on the strength of the MSS. of Sir Peter 
Leycester, that she had two illegitimate daughters by Sir Richard 
Leveson, the friend and correspondent of her sister Anne. He 
also gives the name of her first husband as Captain Logher, and 
her second as Captain Polwhele, by whom she had a son and 
d.aughter. Polwhele died in 1609 or 1610, about three years 
af«er his marriage. But Ormerod was mistaken in the order 
of Mary Fitton’s husbands, for her second husband, Logher, 
died in 1636. Her own will, which was proved in 1647, gives 
her name as “ Mary Lougher.” In Gawsworth church there is 
a painted monument of the Fittons, in wliich Anne and Mary 
.are represented kneeling behind their mother. It is stated that 
from what remains of the colouring Mary was a dark woman, 
which is of course essential to her identification with the ladv 
of the sonnets, but in the portraits at Arbury described by Lacl\’ 
Newdigate-Ncwdegate in h^r Gossip from a Muniment lioom 
((807) she has brown hair a'lij grey eyes. 

The identity of the Arliury portrait with Mary Fitton wa.s ch,al- 
lenged l)y Mr Tyler and by Dr Fumivall. For an answer Ui tlieir 
remarks .see an appendix by C. G. O. Bridgeman m the and edition 
ol Latly Newiligate-Newdegate's l>ook. 

Tile suggestion that Mary Fitton should be rc-garded as tin' false 
mistress of Shakespeare's sonnets rests on a very tliin cliain of 
reasonim;, and liy no means follows on the acceptance ol the tlieory 
that William Herbert was the addressee of the sonnets, though it of 
cour'itt tails with the, rejection of that supposition. Mr Nt'illi.tm 
.\roher (J'ortnigliUv Rerirai, December 1807) found some suiijiort 
for Mary Fitton’s identification with the " dark lady ” m the nu’t 
that Sir \Villi,am Knolivs was also her suitor, thus numberin'; tliree 
“ Wilks” among her admirer.s. This supplies a definite mlerpreta- 
tioii, whether rigid or wrong, to the initial lines of Sonnet 1,15 ;— 

“ Whoever hath her wi.s-h, thou hast thy ' W'ill,’ 

. 4 nd ' W'ill ’ to boot, and ‘ Will ’ in ovenilus.” 

■Arguments in favour of her adoption into the Shakes]ieare circle 
will be found in Mr Thomas Tyler's Shulicspeare's Sonnets (iBgo, pp. 
73-1)2), and in the same writer’s Herbeii-PUton Theory of Shake- 
s'peare's Sonnets (i8y8). 

FITTON, WILLIAM HENRY (1780-1861), British geologist, 
was born in Dublin in January 1780. Educated at 'J’riiiity 
College, in that city, he gained the senior scholarship in 1798, 
and graduated in the following year. At this time lie began to 
take interest in geology and to form a collection of fo.ssil.s. Having 
adopted the medical profession he proceeded in 1808 to Edin¬ 
burgh, where he attended the lectures of Robert Jameson, and 
thenceforth hi.s interest in natural history and especially in 
geology steadily increased. He removed to l^ndon in 1809, 
where he further studied medicine and chemistry. In 1811 he 
brought before the Geological Society of London a description 
of the geological structure of the vicinity of Dublin, with an 
account of some rare minerals found in Ireland. He took a 
medical practice at Northampton in 1812, and for some years 
the duties of his profession engrossed his time. He was admitted ' 
M.D. at Cambridge in 1816. In 1820, having married a lady of 
means, he settled in London, and devoted himself to the science 
of geology with such assiduity and thoroughness that he soon 
became a leading authority, and in the end, as Murchison said, 

“ one of the British worthies who have raised modern geology to 
its present advanced position.” His “ Observations on some of the 
Strata between the Chalk and the Oxford Oolite, in the South-east 
of England ” (Trans. Geol. Soc. ser. 2, vol. iv.) embodied a series 
of researches extending from 1824 to 1836, and form the classic 
memoir familiarly known as Fitton’s “ Strata below the Chalk.” 
In this great work he established the true succession and relations 
of the Upper and Lower Greensand, and of the Wealden and 
Purbeck formations, and elaborated their detailed structure.. 
He had been elected F.R.S. in 1815, and he was president of tke 
Geological Society of London 1827-1829. His house then 
became a meeting place for scientific workers, and during his 
presidency he held a conversazione op>en on Sunday evenings 
to all fellows of the Geological Society. From 1817 to 1841 he 
contfibut^ to the Edinburgh Review many admirable essays on 
the progress of geologic^'science; he also wrote “ Notes on the 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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u^ 4 Mfit(ioen 0 ^iai:or>Aib<ba^ was created in.i86&. His 
weMth, and ocswcblMtiiaec^red bim a commanding position. 
Of his younger cbfldien 'one son was created Lord Lecaie; 
another was the weU-known rebel, Lord Edward Fitzgerald; 
another was the ancestor of Lord De Ros; and a daughter 
was created Baroness Rayle^h. William Robert, the end (^ke 
(174^*804)^ was a cordial supporter of the Union, and received 
nearly i£30,ooo for the loss of his borough ii^uence. In 1883 the 
family was still holding over 70,000 acres m Co. Kildare; but, 
after a tenure of nearly 750 years, arrangements were made to 
sell them to the tenants undw the recent Land Purchase Acts. 
In 1893 Maurice Fitzgerald (b. 1887) succeeded hLs father Gerald, 
the 5th duke (1851-1893), as 6th duke of Leinster. 

The other great FitzgerMd line was that of the earls of Desmond, 
who were undoubtedly of the same stock and claimed descent 
from Maurice, the founder of the family in Ireland, through a 
younger son Thomas. It would seem that Maurice, grandson 
of Thomas, was father of Thomas “ Fitz Maurice ” Nappagh 
(“ of the ape ”), justice of Ireland in 1395, who obtained a grant 
of the territory of “ Decies and Desmond ” in izgz, and died 
in 1398. His son Maurice Fitz Thomas or Fitzgerald, inheriting 
vast e.state.s in Munster, and strengthening his position by marry¬ 
ing a daughter of Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster, was created 
earl of Desmond (i.e. south Munster) on the zsnd of August 
1339, and Kerry was made a palatine liberty for him. The 
greatest Irish noble of his day, he led the Anglo-Irish party 
against the English representatives of the king, and was attacked 
as the king’s enemy by the viceroy in 1345. He surrendered in 
England to the king and was imprisoned, hut eventually regained 
favour, and was even made viceroy himself in 1355. He died, 
however, the following year. Two of his sons succeeded in 
turn, Gerald, the 3rd earl (1359-1398), being appointed justiciar 
(i.e. viceroy) in 1367, despite his adopting his father’s policy 
which the crown still wished to thwart. But he was superseded 
two years later, and defeated and captured by the native king 
of Thomond shortly after. Yet his sympathies were distinctly 
Irish. The remote position of Desmond in the south-west of 
Ireland tended to make the succession irregular on native lines, 
and a younger son succeeded as 6th or 7th earl about 1422. 
His son Thomas, the next earl (1462-1467), governed Ireland 
as deputy from 1463 to 1467, and upheld the endangered English 
rule by stubborn conflict with the Irish. Yet Tiptoft, who super¬ 
seded him, procured his attainder with that of the earl of Kildare, 
on the charge of alliance with the Irish, and he was beheaded on 
the 14th of February 1468, his followers in Munster avet^ing his 
death by invading the Pale. His younger son Maurice, cart 
from 1487 to 1520, was one of Perkin Warbeck’s Irish supporters, 
and besieged Waterford on his behalf. His son James (1520- 
1329) was proclaimed a rebel and .traitor for conspning with the 
French king and with the emperor. At his death the succession 
reverted to his unde Thomas (1529-1534), then an old man, at 
whose death there was a contest between his younger brother 
Sii^ohn “ of Desmond ” and his grandson James, a court page 
(jjpHenry VIII. Old Sir John secured possession till his death 
^^), when his s^mjame? succeeded de f<uto, and de jure on the 
^^tful earlfaiii|||mrd4^ by the usurper’s younger brother 
'%i 1540, ulHHKwe with Irish chieftains had by this time 
(Item, but although this James looked 
to their theixxforth played so prudent 

a aort thatiUMVV.the efforts of the Butlers, the hereditary 
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i»:' 188S4 > jKi» wuK marrMKei ^mdaced A.'^dM|Kite 4 t\fai;ccinon 
eiUi.»)Bret|c4«p of the fna^. £B» eldeet inhontae “ Rpe " 
(^ Red) was disinherited, lad: MWr to lebtem ithe earldom, 
Miidi was confiroMtd by EU^Jbeth to his helf-brothsi Gezald 
“ the rebel earl ” (1558-1580), but Geridd had^jthes wwmies in 
his- unde MaurifM[.(the mustor of X540) eod-kis son>eepec»l}y, 
tbo famoBf Jamee "Fite Hawrioe” Fite,'Owati Gerald’s 
ttdimlence^ena .his strife with the .BuE^. Jed. to his detention 
id En([land (1562-15^). and «ainip. 1565-1556. In 1567 
Sidney unprisoned him in DuUin (Satie, vhence, with his brother. 
Sir John “ of Desmond,” he was sent to Epf^nd and the irower, 
and not allowed to return , to Ireland till 1573. Meanwhile the 
alwve James, in spite of the protests of ’fhomas " Roe,” had 
usurped his position in his absence and induced the natives to 
choose him as “ captam ” or chieftain of Desmond. He formed 
a strong Irish Catholic party and broke into revolt in 1569. 
Suppressed by Sidney, he retjelled again, till crushed by Perrot 
in 1573. As Earl Gerald on his return would not join James in 
revolt, the latter withdrew to France. But Gerald himself, 
after some trimming, rose in rebellion (July 1574), though he 
soon submitted to the queen’s forces. On the continent James 
Fitz Maurice offered the crown of Ireland in succession to France 
and to Spain, and finally to the nephew of Pope Gregory XIII. 
With the papal nuncio and a few troops he landed at Dingle in 
Kerry (June 1579) and called on the earls of Kildare and Desmond 
to join him, but the latter assured the English government of 
his loyalty, and James was killed in a skirmish. Yet Desmond 
was viewed with suspicion and finally forced, by being proclaimed 
as a traitor (Nov. ist, 1579), into a miserable rebellion. His 
castles were .soon captured, and he was hunted as a fugitive, 
till surprised and beheaded on the iith of November 1583, after 
long wanderings, his head being fixed on London Bridge. His 
ruin is attributable to his restless turbulence and lack of settled 
policy. The vast estates of the earls, estimated at 600,000 acres, 
were forfeited by act of parliament 

But the influence of his mighty house was still great among 
the Irish. The disinherited Thomas “Roe” left a son James 
“ Fitz Thomas,” who, succeeding him in 1595 and finding that 
the territory of the earls would never be restored, assumed the 
earldom and joined O’Neill’s rebellion in 1598, at the head of 
8000 of his men. Long sheltered from capture by the fidelity 
of the peasantry, he was eventually seized (1601) by his kinsman 
the White Knight, Edmund Fitz Gibbon, whose sister-in-law he 
had married, and sent to the Tower. The “ sugan ” (sham) 
carl lingered there obscurely as “ James M’Thomas ” till his 
death. In consequence of his rebellion and the devotion of the 
Irish to his race, James, son of Gerald “ the rebel earl,” who 
had remained in the Tower since his father’s death (1583), was 
restored as earl of Desmond and sent over to Munster in 1600, but. 
he, known as “ the queen’s earl,” could, as a Protestant, do 
nothing, and he died unmarried in 1601. The “sugan ” earl’s 
brother John, who had joined in his rebellion, escaped into Spain, 
and left a son Gerald, who appears to have assumed the title 
and was known as the Conde de Desmond. He was killed in the 
service of the emperor Ferdinand in 1632. The common origin, 
of the earls of Desmond and of Kildare had never been forgotten, 
and intermarriage had cemented the bond. Just before his 
death the exile wrote as “ Desmond alias Gerratt Fitz Gerald ” 
to his “ Most Noble Cosen ” the earl of Kildare, that “ wee must 
not be oblivious of the true amity and love that was inviolably 
observed betweene our antenates and elders.” 

There can be no doubt that the house of Fitzmaurice was also 
of this stock, although their actual origin, in the rzth century', 
is doubtful. From a very early date they were feudal lordf of 
Kerry, and their dignity was recognized as a peer^e by Henry 
VIL in 1489. The isolated position of their territory (“ Qan- 
maurice ”) threw them even more among the Irish than the earls 
of ]J)e3mond, and they often adopted the native form of then- 
name, “ MacMorrish.” Under Elizabeth the lords of Kerry 
I nanowlgr escaped sharing the ruin of the earls. I’he conduct 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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Opposition group led by Grattan (?.».), but took no prominent 
part in debate. After spending a short time at Woolwich to 
complete his military education, he made a tour through Spain 
in 1787; and then, dejected by umetjuited love for his cousin 
Georgina Lennox (afterwards Lady Bathurst), he sailed for New 
Brunswick to join the 54th regiment with the rank of major. 
The love-sick mood and romantic temperament of the young 
Irishman found congenial soil in the wild surroundings of un¬ 
explored Canadian forests, and the enthusiasm thus engendered 
for the “ natural ” life of savagery may have been already 
fortified by study of Rousseau’s writings, for whicL at a later 
period Lord Edward expressed his admiration. In February 
178Q, guided by compass, he traversed the country, practically 
unknown to white men, from Frederickstown to Quebec, falling 
in with Indians by the way, with whom he fraternized ; and in 
a subsequent expedition he was formally adopted at Detroit 
bv the Bear tribe of Hurons as one of their chiefs, and made his 
way down the Mississippi to New Orleans, whence he returned to 
England. 

Finding that his brother had procured his election for the 
county of Kildare, and desiring to maintain political independ¬ 
ence, Lord Edward refused the command of an expedition against 
Cadiz offered him by Pitt, and devoted himself for the next few 
years to the pleasures of society and his parliamentary duties. 
He was on terms of intimacy with his relative C. J. Fox, with 
R. B. Sheridan and other leading Whigs. According to Thomas 
Moore, I.nrd Edward Fitzgerald was the only one of the numerous 
suitors of Sheridan’s first wife whose attentions were received 
with favour; and it is certain that, whatever may have been 
its limits, a warm mutual affection subsisted between the two. 
His Whig connexions combined with his transatlantic experiences 
to predispose Lord Edward to sympathize with the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, which he embraced with ardour when 
he visited Paris in October 17Q2. He lodged with Thomas Paine, 
and Ifetencd to the debates in the Convention. At a convivial 
gathering on the i8th of November he supported a toast to “ the 
speedy abolition of all hereditary titles and feudal distinctions,’’ 
and gave proof of his zeal by expressly repudiating his own 
title—a performance for which he was dismissed from the army. 
While in Paris Fitzgerald became enamoured of a young girl 
whom he chanced to see at the theatre, and who is said to have 
had a striking likeness to Mrs Sheridan. Procuring an intro¬ 
duction he discovered her to be a protegee of Madame de Sillery, 
comtesse de Genlis. The parentage of the girl, whose name was 
Pamela (?i776-i83i), is uncertain ; but although there is some 
evidence to support the story of Madame de Genlis that Pamela 
was born in Newfoundland of parents allied Seymour or Sim.s, 
the common belief that she was the daughter of Madame de 
Genlis herself by Philippe (figalit6), duke of Orleans, was prob¬ 
ably well founded. On the 27th of December 1792 Fitzgerald 
and Pamela were married at Tournay, one of the witne.sses 
being Louis Philippe, afterwards king of the French; ‘and in 
January 1793 the couple reached Dublin. 

Discontent in Ireland was now rapidly becoming dangerous, 
and was finding a focus in the Society of the United Irishmens 
and in the Catholic Committee, an organization formed a few. 
years previously, chiefly under the direction of Lord Kenmare, 
to watch the interests of the Catholics. French revolutionary' 
doctrines had become ominously popular, and no one sympa¬ 
thized with them more warmly than Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who. fresh from the gallery of the Convention in Paris, returned 
to his seat in the Irish parliament and threw himsfelf actively 
into the work of opposition. Within a week of his arrival he 
denounced in the House of Commons a government proclamation, 
which Grattan had approved, in language so violent that he 
was ordered into custody andiiequired to apologize at the bar 
of the House. As early as 1794-fhe government had information 
that placed I/)rd Edward under suspicion ; but it was not till 
1796 that he joined the United Irishmen, whose aim after the 
rerall of Lord FftiMiam in 1795 was avowedly the establish¬ 
ment of an indeponent Irish republic. In May 1796 Theobald 
Wolfe Tone was in Paris endeavourmg to obtain French assist¬ 


ance for an insurrection in Ireland. In the same month Fitz¬ 
gerald and his friend Arthur O'Connor proceeded to Hamburg, 
where they opened negotiations with the Directory through 
Reinhard, French minister to the Hanseatic towns. The duke 
of York, meeting Pamela at Devonshire House on her way 
through London with her husband, had told her that “ all was 
known ” about his plans, and advised her to persuade him not 
to go abroad. The proceedings of tha conspirators at Hamburg 
were made known to the government in London by an informer, 
Samuel Turner. Pamela was entrusted with all her husband’s 
secrets and took an active part in furthering his designs ; and 
she appears to have fully deserved the confidence placed in her, 
though there is reason to suppose that at times she counselled 
prudence. The result of the Hamburg negotiations was Hoche’s 
abortive expedition to Bantry Bay in December 1796. In 
September 1797 the government learnt from the informer 
MacNally that Lord Edward was among those directing the 
conspiracy of the United Irishmen, whicli was now quickly 
maturing. He was specially concerned with the military organ¬ 
ization, in which he held the post of colonel of the Kildare 
regiment and head of the military committee. He had papers 
showing that 280,000 men were ready to rise. They possessed 
some arms, but the supply was insufficient, and the leaders were 
hoping for a French invasion to make good the deficiency and to 
give support to a popular uprising. But French help proving 
dilatniy and uncertain, the rebel leaders in Ireland were divided 
in opinion as to the expediency of taking the field without 
waiting for foreign aid. Lord Edward was among the advocates 
of the bolder course. His opinions and his proposals for action 
were alike violent. He was on intimate terms with apologists 
for assassination ; there is some evidence that he favoured a 
project for the massacre of the Irish peers while in procession 
I to the House of Lords for the trial of Lord Kingston in May 
i 1798. It was probably abhorrence of such measures that 
converted Thomas Reynolds from a conspirator to an informer ; 
at all events, by him and several others the authorities were kept 
posted in what was going on, though lack of evidence producible 
m court delayed the arrest of the ringleaders. But on the 12th 
of March 1798 Reynold’s information led to the seizure of a 
number of conspirators at the house of Oliver Bond. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, warned by Reynolds, was not among them. 
The government were anxious to save him from the consequences 
of his own folly, and Lord Clare said to a member of his family, 
“ for God’s sake get this young man out of the country ; the ports 
shall be thrown open, and no hindrance whatever offered.” 
Fitzgerald with chivalrous recklessness refused to desert others 
who could not e.scape, and whom he had himself led into danger. 
On the 30th of March a proclamation establishing martial law 
and authorizing the military to act without orders from the civil 
magistrate, which was acted upon with revolting cruelty in 
several parts of the country, precipitated the crisis. 

The government had now no choice but to secure if possible 
the person of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose social position 
rhore than his abilities made him the most important factor 
in the conspiracy. On the nth of May a reward of £1000 was 
offered for his apprehension. The 23rd of May was the date 
fixed for the general rising. Since the arrest at Bond’s, Fitzgerald 
had been in hiding, latterly at the house of one Murphy, a feather 
dealer, in Thomas Street, Dublin. He twice visited his wife in 
disguise; was himself visited by his stepfather, Ogilvie, and 
generally observed less caution than his situation required. 
The conspiracy was honeycombed with treachery, and it was 
long a matter of dispute to whose information the government 
were indebted for Fitzgerald’s arrest; but it is no longer open 
to doubt that the secret of his hiding place was disclosed by a 
Catholic barrister named Magan, to whom the stipulated reward 
was ultimately paid through Francis Higgins, another informer. 
On the 19th of May Major Swan and a Mr. Ryan proceeded to 
Murphy’s house with Major H. C. Sirr and a few soldiers. Lord 
Edwairi was discovered in bed. A desperate scuffle took place, 
Ryan being mortally wounded by Fitzgerald with a dagger, 
while Lord Edward himself was only secured after Sirr had 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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Jitn. VIII., Irish; G. E, C> 1 a Pthntga; Jflhu Lodge, Peerage of 
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FITZUSBBEiBT, OH ABfHOlTT (1:470-1538), English jurist, 
was bom at Noiburay Deibyriuee. After studying at Oxford, 
he was called to tbe Jiog^ish bar, and in 1523 became justice of 
the Court of ComnuHi Pkas, tie duties of which office he con¬ 
tinued to disduR]^ tSl wttfaina short time of his death in 1538. 
As a judge he deft behind faiin a high reputation for fairness and 
integrity, and his legal learning is sufficiently attested by his 
published works. 

He is the author of iaGfoaitdr Ahridgement, a digest of important 
legal cates written in OM Fnench, first printed in i^]4 ; The Office 
and Authority of Justices of the Peace, first printed m 1538 (List ed. 
1794).; the Nefo Natura Brevium (1534, last ed. 1794), with a 
commentary ascribed to Sir Matthew Hade. To Fitiherbert are 
sometimes attributed the Boo* of Husbandry (1523), thefiiat published 
werk on agriculture in tbe English language, and the Boo* of Surveying 
and ImprovemerUs (1323) (see Acricui-turk). 

FITZHEBBERT, 'THOMAS (1552-1640), English Jesuit, 
was the eldest son and heir of Wniiam Fitzherbert of Swynnerton 
• in Staffordshire, and grandson of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
judge of the common pleas. He was educated at Oxford, where, 
at ^e age of twenty, he was imprisoned for recusancy. On 
his release he went to London, whore he was a member of the 
association of young men founded in 1580 to assist the Jesuits 
Edmund Campion and Robert Parsons. In 1582 he withdrew 
to the continent, where he was active in the cause of Mary, 
queen of Scots. He married in this year Dorothy, daughter of 
Edward East of Bledlow in Buckinghamshire. After tbe death 
of his wife (1588) he went to Spain, where on the recommendation 
of the duke of Feria he received a pension from the king. He 
lontinued his intrigues agaiast the English government, and in 
1598 he was charged with complicity in a plot to poison Qiieen 
Elizabeth. Alter this he was for a short while in the service of 
the duke of Feria at Milan, then went to Rome, where he was 
ordained priest (1601-1602) and became agent for the English 
clergy. He was unpqpular with them, however, owing to his 
subserviency to the Jesuits, and resigned the agency in 1607 
owing to the remonstrances of the English arch-priest George 
Birkhead. In 1613 he joined the Society of Jesus, and was 
appointed superior of the En^ish mission at Brussels in j;6i6, 
and in 1618 rector of the English college at Rome. He held 
this post to within a year of his .death, which occurred at Rome 
on the 7th of August (Q.S.) 1640. 

Father Fitzherbert, wlio is described as “ a person of ixcellent 
parts, a notable politician, and of graceful behaviour and generous 
roirtt," wrote many oontroversial works, a list of which is given in 
lie article on him by Mr Thomp.son Cooper in the Dictionary of 
national Biography, together with authorities for his life. 

EITZ IffiAL (or Fira Nigel), RICHARD (d. 1498), 'tteasuiet 
of Henry II. and Richard I. .of England, and bishop qf London, 
belonged to a grekt administnitive family whose foirtunes wete 
closely linked with those of Henry I„ Henry 11, and Richard -I. 
The founder the family was Roger, bishop of Salisbury, the 
great minister of Hen^ I. Before the 'death of that sovereign 
(ai 3s) the cane of -tiie treasury passed from Reger to Tiis nephew, 
Nigel, bishop of Ely (d. 1269), who held that office until tbe 
whole family were .diagnioed by Stephen (1139). Becoming a 
partisan of the emppew, Nigel naped his reward at the accession 
of her ison, Henry H., who imade him at first chancellor and 
then 'treasuaer. Nigel’s «on, Richard, who was bqm before his 
father's eforation to the lepkcopate 1(1x33), succeeded to the 
office of-treasurer in 415^, and held it continuous!}^ for forty 
years. His name lappeas ip .the .of itinerant justices for 
2179 and 119^, but these are the only occasions on whick he 
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that office. Before 1184 he became dean of Lincola, 
Ura «u u that year presented by the chapter of Lincoln among 
three select candidates for the vacant see. The king passed 
him over in favour of Hugh of Avalon, having resolved on this 
occasion to moke a disinterested appointment. Richard L, 
however, rewarded the treasurer’s services with the see of London 
(itSg). 

Richard Fitss Neal k best remembered as an author. He la^ed 
the broad .statesmanship of his father and great-uncle; he avoided 
any connexion with political parties ; he is only once motioned 
as taking part in a debate of the Great Council (1193), and then 
spoke, in his character as a bishop, to support a royal demand for 
a special aid. But his work De necessariis observantiis Scauarii 
dieiogus, commonly called the Dialogus de Scaccario, is of unique 
interest to the historian. It is an account, in two books, of the 
procedure followed by the exchequer in the author’s time. 
Richard handles his subject with the more cnthusia.sm because, 
as he explains, the “ course ” of the exchequer was largely the 
creation of his own family. When read in connexion with the 
Pipe Rolls the Dialogus furnishes a most faithful and detailed 
picture of English fiscal arrangements under Henry II. The 
speakers in the dialogue are Richard himself and an anonymous 
pupil. The latter puts leading questions which Richard answers 
in elaborate fa.shion. The date of the conver.sation is given 
in the prologue as 1176-1177. This probably marks the date 
at which the book was begun ; it was not completed before 1178 
or 1179. Soon after the author’s death we find it already recog¬ 
nized as the standard manual for exchequer official:. It was 
frequently transcribed and has been used by English antiquarians 
of every period. Hence it is the more necessary to insist that 
the historical statements which the treatise contains are some¬ 
times demonstrably erroneous ; the author appears to have 
relied excessively upon oral tradition. But, as the work is only 
known to us through transcripts, it is possible that some of the 
blunders which it now contains are due to the misdirected zeal 
of editors. Richard Fitz Neal also compiled in his earlier years 
a register or chronicle of contemporary affairs, arranged in three 
parallel columns. This was preserved in the exchequer at the 
time when he wrote the Dialogus, but has since disappeared. 
Stubbs* conjectural identification of this Liber iricolumnis with 
the fir.st part of the Gesla Hmrici (formerly attributed to 
Benedictus Abbas) is now abandoned as untenable. 

See Madox’s edition in his History of the P.xehequer (1709) ; and 
that of A. Hughes, C. G. Cnimp and C. Jolinson (Oxford, lyu2). 
F. Liebermann .s Einleitung in den Dialogus de Scaccario (Gottingen, 
1875) contains the fullest account of the author. (H, W, C. D.) 

FITZ-OSBERN, ROGER (fl. 1070), succeeded to the earldom 
of Hereford and the English estate of William Fitz-Osbern in 
1071. He did not keep on good terms with William the Con¬ 
queror, and in 1075, disregarding the king's prohibition, married 
his rister Emma to Ralph Cruader, earl nf Norfolk, at the famous 
bridal of Norwich. Immediately afterwards the two carls 
rebelled. But Roger, who was to bring his force from the west 
to join the earl of Norfolk, was held in check at the Severn by the 
'Worcestershire fyrd which the English bishop Wulfstan brought 
into the field against him. On the collapse of his confederate’s 
rising, Roger was tried before the Great Council, deprived of 
his la^s wd earldom, and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment; 
but he was released, with other political prisoners, at tbe death 
of William I. in 1087. 

FITZ-.OSBEBN, WfLilAM, Eari of Hereford (d. J071), 
was an intimate friend of William the Conqueror, and the 
principal .agent in preparing for the invasion of England. He 
received the jarldom of Hereford with the special dutyiof pu&ing 
into Wales. During William’s absence in 1067, Eita-Ogbern . 
was left as shis deputy in central England, to guard it frost 
the Welsh on one side, and the Danes on th? other. He also 
acted as William’s lieutenant during the rebellions of 1069. 
In >1070 William sent him to assist Queen Matilda.in the govesn- 
ment of .'Normandy. But Ridhilde, widow of Baldniin 'V'l. of 
Flanders, having offered to marry him if 'he would qiroltect her 
son AnuH against Robert toe fgwmn, JFtta-Osbetn ^accepted 
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PiHt> ‘EXTINCTI6N 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1 ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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of th« dockyard at Woolwich, and in the following March to the 
owmjaftd of the “Arrogant,” one of 14 « early »crew frigates 
which had been fitted out under his supervision, and with 
whii^i it was desired to cany out a series of experiments and 
trials. When these were finished he applied to be superseded, 
on account at once of his health and of bis private affairs. In 
February 1850 he was accordingly placed on half-pay; nor 
did he ever serve again, althou^ advanced in due course by 
seniority to the ranks of rearr-and vice-admiral on the retired 
list (1857,1863). In 1851 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1854, after serving for a few months as private 
secretary to his uncle. Lord Hordinge, then commander-in-chief 
of the army, he was appointed to the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade, with, in the first instance, the peculiar 
title of “ Meteorological Statist” 

From the date of his joining the “ Beagle ” in 1828 he had 
^paid very gceat attention to the different phenomena foreboding 
or accompanying change of weather, and his narratives of the 
voyages of tire “ Adventure ” and “ Beagle ” are full of interest¬ 
ing and valuable details concerning these. Accordingly, when 
in 1854 Lord Wrottesley, the president of the Royal Society, 
was ^ed by the Board of Trade to recommend a chief for its 
newly forming meteorological department, he, almost without 
hesitation, nominated Fitzroy, whose name and career became 
from tl^ time identified with the progress of practical meteor¬ 
ology. wis Wtather Book, published in 1863, embodies in broad 
outline his views, far in advance of those then generally held ; 
and in spite of the rapid march of modern science, it is still 
worthy of careful attention and exact study. His storm warnings, 
in their origin, indeed, liable to a charge of empiricism, were 
gradually developed on a more .scientific basis, and gave a high 
percentage of correct results. They were continued for eighteen 
months after his death by the assistants he had trained, and 
though stopped when the department was transferred to the 
management of a committee of the Royal Society, they were 
resumed a few months afterwards; and under the successive 
direction of Dr R. H. Scott and Dr W. N. Shaw, have been 
developed into what we now know them. But though it is 
perhaps by these storm warnings that Fiteroy's name has been 
most generally known, seafaring men owe him a deeper debt of 
gratitude, nut only for his labours in reducing to a more practical 
form the somewhat complicated wind charts of Captain Maury, 
but also for his great exertions in connexion with the life-boat 
association. Into this work, in its many ramifications, he threw 
himself w'ith the energy of an excitable temperament, already 
strained by his long and anxious service in the Straits of Magellan. 
His last years were fully and to an excessive degree occupied 
by it; his health, both of body and mind, threatened to give 
way ; but he refused to take the rest that was prescribed. In 
a fit of mental aberration he put an end to his existence on the 
30th of April 1865. 

Besides his works already named mention may he made of Remarks 
on New Zealand (184O); Sailing Directions for Souik Ameriom (1848); 
his official reports to the Board of Trade (1837-180^); and occasional 
papers in the journal of the Royal Geographical Society and of tiic 
Royal United Service Institution. (J. K. L.) 

FITZROY, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 
2 m. by rail N.E. of and suburban to Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 
31,610. It is a prosperous manufacturir^ town, well served with 
tramways and containing many fine residences. 

FITZ STEPHEN, ROBERT (fl. 1150), son of Nesta, a Welsh 
princess and former mistress of Henry I., by Stephen, constable 
of Cardigan, whom Robert succeeded in that office, took service 
with Dermot of Leinster when that king visited England (1167). 
In 1169 Robert led the vanguard of Dermot’s Anglo-Welsh 
auxiliaries to Ireland, and captured Wexford, which he was then 
allowed to hold jointly with Maurice Fitz Gerald. Taken 
prisoner by the Irish in he was by them surrendered to 
Henry II., who appoint^jOSw lieutenant of the justiciar of 
Ireland, Hugh de Lacy, Robert rendered good service in the 
troubles of 1173, “"d wA|s. rewarded by receiving, jointly with 
Miles Cogan, a grant of Cork (1177). He had difficulty in main- 


tainii^ his position and was nearly overwhelmed by a rising of 
Desmond in 1182. The date of his death is uncertain. 

FITZ STEPHEN, WlLLlAH(d. c. 1190), biographer of Thomas 
Becket and roj'al justice, was a Londoner by origin. He entered 
Becket’s service at some date between 1154 and 1162. The 
chancellor employed Fitz Stephen in legal work, made him 
sub-deacon of his chappl and treated him as a confidant. Fitz 
Stephen appeared with Becket at the council of Northampton 
(1164) when the disgrace of the archbishop was published to the 
world I but he did not follow Becket into exile. He joined 
Becket's household again in 1170, and was a spectator of the 
tragedy in Canterbury cathedral. To his pen we owe the must 
valuable among the extant biographies of his patron. Though 
he writes as a partisan he gives a precise account of the differ¬ 
ences between Becket and the king. This biography contains 
a description of London which is our chief authority for the 
social life of the city in the 12th century. Despite his connexion 
with Becket, William subsequently obtained substantial prefer¬ 
ment from the king. He was sheriff of Gloucestershire from 1171 
to 1190, and a royal justice in the years 1176-1180 and 1189- 
1190. 

See his " Vita S. Thomae " in J. C. Robertson’s Malcrials for ike 
History of Thomas Becket, vol. iii. (Roils scries, 1877). Sir T. D. 
Hardy, in hi.s Catalogue of Materials, ii. 330 (Rolls series, i8'’i5), 
discusses the manuscripts of this biography and its value. \V. ll. 
Hutton, St Thomas of Canterbury, pp. 272-274 (i8gy), give.s an 
account of the author. (H. W. C. D.) 

FITZ THEDMAR, ARNOLD (d. 1274), London chronicler and 
merchant, was born in London on the 9th of August 1201. Both 
his parents were of German extraction. Tlie family of his mother 
migrated to England from Cologne in the reign of Henry II. ; 
his father, Tliedmar by name, was a citizen of Bremen who had 
been attracted to London by the privileges which thePlantagenets 
conferred upon- the Teutonic Hanse. Arnold succeeded in 
time to his father’s wealth and position, lie held an honourable 
position among the Hanse traders, and became their “ alderman.” 
He was also, as he tells us himself, alderman of a London ward 
and an active partisan in municipal politics. In the Barons’ 
War he took the royal side against the populace and the mayor 
Tliomas Fitz Thomas. The popular party planned, in 1265, to 
try him for his life before the folk-moot, but he wa.s .saved by the 
nows of the battle of Evesham which arrived on the very day 
appointed for the trial. Even after the king’s triumph Arnold 
suffered from the malice of his enemies, who contrived that 
he should be unfairly asses.sed for the tallages imposed upon 
the city. He appealed for help to Henry III., and again to 
Edward 1 ., with the result that his liability was diminished. 
In 1270 he was one of the four citizens to whose keeping the 
muniments of the city were entrusted. To this circumstance 
we probably owe the compilation of his chronicle, Chronica 
Maiorum et Vicecomitum, which begins at the year 1188 and is 
continued to 1274. From 1239 onwards this work is a mine of 
curious Information. Though municipal in its outlook, it i.s ^ 
valuable for the general history of the kingdom, owing to the 
important part which London played in the agitation again.st 
-the misrule of Henry III. We have the king’s word for the fact 
that Arnold was a consistent royalist; but this is apparent from 
the whole tenor of the chronicle. Arnold was by no means 
blind to the faults of Henry’s government, but preferred an 
autocracy to the mob-rulewhich Simon de Montfort countenanced 
in London. Arnold died in 1274 ; the last fact recorded of him 
is that, in this year, he joined in a successful appeal to the king 
against the illegal grants which had been made by the mayor, 
Walter Hervey. 

The Chronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum, with the other contents of 
Arnold's common-place book, were edited for the Camden Society 
by T. Stapleton (1846), under the title Liber de Antiquis Legibus,/' 
Our knowledge of Arnold’s life comes from the Chronica and hss 
own biographical notes. Extracts, with valuable notes, are edited 
in G. H. Pertz's Mon. Germaniae historica, Scriptores, vol. xxviii. 
See also J. M. Lappenberg’s Urhundliche Geschichie des Hansischen 
Stahlhojes su London (Hamburg, 1831). (H, W, C. D.) 

FITZ WALTER, ROBERT (d. 1235), leader, of the baronial 
oppolition against King John of England, belonged to the 
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The men arc volontecrs in the truest sense of the word, i.e. 36 i 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ profe.ssionai brigade,” as it is gefierafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch station.^, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the hrigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classe.s), 53 foremen (two rla.sses), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (tlircc classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tlwre are 78 coachmen. 

Tlic tollowing are the firi'-cxtinguishing and life-,saving .apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing ready to " turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 olhrer.s’ service carriages (at headquarter.s), 6 "traps'' 
for the first " liirn-out ” (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
fire station), eadi maimed by one oliicer in eliarge and nine men, 
and equipped ivitli 3 liook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jnmjiing slieet, a life-saving clinte, an ambulance chest, 3 Uxil- 
boxes, a jark, tools, torclies, 2 smoke-helmets, witli liand-pum]i 
and a host reel attaclicd ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at tlie didrictfire station), eacli manned by .seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps ” witli tlie exception tliat, instead oi tl.e 
life saving ciiute, the carts carry witii thorn a .‘■lidini'-Hlieet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) ami 
some spare coal for tlie steam fire-engines; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders eacli 25 metres long, and 3 extension turu-talile ladders 
eaeli 25 mcties long (at lieadquartors'and at two ol tlie substations); 
eaeli oi the pneumatic ladders has tliree men, and eacli tiirn-talile 
ladiler five men ; 18 cliemical engines (3 al lieatlqnariers and t eaeh 
in the oilier stations), eacli having five men witli 3 hook-ladders, a 
jointed ladder (m four sections), a liose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance cliu,st, a tool liox, lorclies, 
eSre.; S steam fire ongiiies (3 at lieadqnarter.s and one eacli in thn 
disli'ict fire .station aiid the 4 .steam-engine station.s), oacli with an 
engineer and stoUc-r. 

Tlie reserve nl nppliancc.s inelndes I2 manual engines, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel water-carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
'I'he total niimher of oxygon smoko lielmet.s in the brigade is bS, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmot.s with hand-piimp.s. The 
total number of horses is 132. One electrically-driven trap and two 
cleetneally-driven cliemical engine.s are being tried. I'lie fire tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic mstallalion, mchalmg tiie lines in the volun¬ 
teer tirigades' districl.s kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 teli^raph stations, 240 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse in.slruments and 536 semi-public fire-call points. 

Zurich. —Zurich covers about 12,000 I'inglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with .some 15,000 houses, tlie whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they ate com¬ 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
plated under the control of the liead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (1) by active 
service, or (2) in the case of an able-bodied citiiien, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been' dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
hbwever, are ipso facto exempt from active service, namely 
inembers of parliament, members of council of the Polj'iiechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Tovfn Council; also clergymen and schoolmasters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^ifte dfeparttteftt, students of the Poly- 
te^nic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officialB( with whoK duties fire brigade servibe is ihlcoinpatiMe. 
Ertsemption from getive' service can also be acooitied ofi a teifj*- 


monial of a medical' board. Exemption fro'm active service, 
however, ifi no case exernjrti from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and £5000, In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
wotk are taken, namely, men ivho are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officet, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the .Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici¬ 
pality, which also accords a scale of rotTipen.sation. 

The fire lirivacle comprises the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men enrli. Eacli company 1ms tliree sections, 
namely, a tire sen'ice section, a life-saving .section, and a poffee 
section, the last being utilize.! for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Eacli company is supposed to he able., as a rule, to deal 
wUii tiic fire in its own ilistucl. without caIJiug uiion the company 
of an adjoinin," district, and ii is only in tlie ease ol a very serious 
fire th.at additional companies arc turned out. 'llierc is thus a 
.sy.stem of decentralizatton and independence of companies in this 
lingatle not otten met with ei-WM here, luremen are paid one franc 
Jor c.icli drill ol two hours. For fires, two francs for two lioursy 
unci iifly ceniimes per hour afterwards. Kefresliment.s are provided. 
.^nv tclephoir ■ can lie used free liv I.aw for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its disposal an exten.sioii telephone setvice, hut tlie men are not 
ail connected up witli tlie teleplione of their re.spective districts, 
and ttnih tlie alarm is given ftiainly with horns soundeii liy men Who 
are on the teleplione. No section of tlie brigade has less tliau ten 
men on tlie telephone. 

The water-snpidy is of a most excellent character. Tlie appliances 
in tlie m.vin comprise hydranls and hose-reels with ladder trucks, 
and c.neli section liiis nol le.ss tliail 3000 ft. ol hose. They are mainly 
lioused in small tcmponirv corrugated, iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich .ill the firemen have keys. There are some sixty 
oi these hydrant houses distributed round the city, the larger apph- 
atices lieiiig at headquarters and at some dejiots. 

Apart li'om tlui tact of tliere being tin iB.spectOr or cliief officer for 
tin- wliole di,strict, witli a certain permanent stafl, eacli company 
miglil lie cnii.sidored as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and imlepenrlent organization, the organization of 
tlie com().inies, however, being klentical. A company comprises i 
chief ofliuer, i second ollicer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff in charge, .ind the three sections have respectively 
r lienten.intj 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; 1 lieutenant, 1 (h-puty-lientenant and 40 men for the life¬ 
saving sectron, and 1 lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mod 
for tile police Section. Only in tlie case oi sections i and 2 is there 
some slight variation in the organization, namely, 1 anti 2 sections 
have been combined a.s a joinc section, with an additional senior 
officer. At Zurich, as in all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra¬ 
ordinary uniformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strvictiotis in 
all it.s .sections. In ipod the lirigade comprised 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year. (E. O. S.) 

Uttiied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scrilmrr’s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 44S sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes—drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artifiOial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances; arid, especkUy in tenements, 
the more .inflammable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire¬ 
fighting service in the United States is in no ■way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban partis of the large cities, and in the smoUer oitiet and 
towns, 'tvhere volumeers serving for a certain tertW are, diirirtg 
that teWn and thereafter, exempt from jury dttiy. 

fVgtfi Ifhe fire department of New York Gty is the 

result of graduid deveibpmenti The first record of mutne^ 

aetioh in ftjgaird to fifti prevontioh' dates ftMff 1^6597 
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^-'state railway, froin Kaflitadt. There are sevferal 
includingr the CaHale, for coasting vessels ; the 
,» Baross, for timber- ami the Porto Grande, sheltered by 
the Marid Thertsia mole and broaiwater, besides four lesser 
moles, and flanked by the quays, with their p-ain-elevators. 
The development or the Porto Oratido, originally named the 
Porto Nuovo, was undertaken in ^847, and carried on at intcrvalii 
as trade increased. In Igol, arrtingcments were made for the 
con.stmction of a new mole and ah enlargement of the qfiays 
and breakwater; these Works to be comjfleted Within 5 years, 
at a cost of £420,0011. The-exports, Worft £6,460,000 in 1902, 
chiefly consisted of grain, flour, sugar, timber and horses; the 
imports, worth £3.6}8;ooo' hi the sattie year, of coal, wine, rice, 
fruit, iitte. and v^riovis mifftWls, rfforhicals and oils. A. large 
share in the carrying trade belbngs tb Uie Cunard, Adria, Ilngaro- 
Croat and Austrian Lloyd Steamship Companies, subsidized 
by the .state. A steady stream of Croatiim and Hungarian 
emigrants, ofRcially numbered in 1902 at 7500, passes through 
Fiume. Altogether 11,550 vessels^ of 1,963,000 tons, entered 
at Fiulhc in 1902 ; and'11,535, of 1,956,000, cleared. Foremost 
among the industrial establishments are Whitehead's torpedo 
factory, Messrs Stnith & Jteynie’s paper-mill, the royal tobacco 
factor}-, a chemical factory, and several flour-mills,, tanneries 
and rope manufactories. Ih 1902 the last shipbuilding yard 
was closed. The soil of the surrounding country is stony; but 
the climate is warm, and wine is extensively produced. The 
Gulf of Quam^ yields a plentiful supply of fish, and the tunny 
trade with Trieste and Venice is of considerable imj^ortancc. 
Steamboats ply daily from Fiume to the Istrian health-rfesort 
of Abbizia, the Croatian port of Duccari, arid the i.slandS of 
Vegiia and Cherso. 

Fiume is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Libumian 
town Trrsaiica; latter it received the name of Vitofolis, and 
eventually that of Fanum Sonrii Viii ad Fhmen, from which its 
present name is, deri^'ed. It was destroyed by Charlemagne 
in 799, from which time it probably long remained under the 
dominion of the Franks, ll was held in feudal tenure frorh the 
patriarch of Aquileia by the bishop of Pola, and afterwards, 
m IIJ9, by the counts of Duino, who retained it till the end 
of the .14th century. It next passed into the hands of the counts 
of Wallsee, by whom it was surrendered in 1471 to the emperor 
Frederick IIIj, who incorporated it with the dominions of the 
house of Austria. From this date till 1776 Fiume was ruled bt* 
imperial governors. In 1723 it was declared a free port by Charles 
yi., in 1776 united to Croatia by the empress Maria Theresa, and 
in 1779 dteckred a corpus separatum oi the Hungarian Crown. 
In 1^09 Fiume was occupied by the French; hut it was retaken 
by the British in 1813, and restored to Austria in the follo-n-ing 
year.,, It was ceded to Hungary in 1822, but after the revolution 
of 1848-1849 was annexed to the crown lands of Croatia, under 
the government of which it remained till it came under Hun^rian 
control ?n 1870. ■* 

rty®, a btfKgwnte played by two or four,playerte in a cOutl 
enclosed on three ot foot sides, the baft being .struck with the 
hand, usually protected by a glove, whence the garne is knoWn 
in America as “ handball.* The origin of the game fe probarty 
the French jeu do paime, tenais played with the hand, the hand 
in that case being eventually su^rseded by the racquet Fiv* 
and racquets are probably both desoended from the jeu do pateme, 
of which they are sftnplifled forms. The name fives may he 
derived from la IrntgUt paime, in which five on a side ^aye'd, or 
from the five fingers, 6r from'the fact that five points Wi to he 
made by the winners modetn times the game consists of 
fifteen points). Fivefs is played ih Great Britain principaMy 
at the schools and universrriee, although rUs ehconragement is 
included in the functions of the Tennis Racquets and Fives 
Association, founded ih 1908. In America it is much affected 
for training purposes by professional athletes and boxers. There 
arc two forms of fives—^the iBton game and the Rugby game— 
which reqhife separate notice, thofigh the main features of 
the two' games are the sendftg 'of the ball to the taker of the 


bounce; and of hittirfg it above a line and within the Jimhs cfl 
the court; 

Eton Fives. —The peculiar features of the Eton court arose 
from thfe fact that in teOrly times the game was played against 
the chapel-wall, so that buttresses formed side walls and the 
balustrade of the'chapel-stcps projected into the court, while 
a step divided the court latltodinaJIy. These were reproduced 
in the regular courts, the buttress being known as the “ pepper¬ 
box ’’ and the space between it and the step as the “ hole.” 
The riser of the step is about 5 in. The floor of the CoUrt is paved ; 
there is no back wall. Oh the front wall is a ledge, known as 
the ” line,” 4 ft. 6 in. from the flbbr, and a vertical line, painted, 
3 ft. 8 in. from the right-hand wall. Four people usually play, 
j two against two; one Of each pair playS in the forward court, 

I the other in the back court. The server stands on the left of 
the forward court, his partner in the right-hand corner of the back 
court ; the taker of the service by the right wall of the forward 
court, his partner at the left-hand corner of the back court. The 
forward court is known as “ on-wall;” the other as “ off-wall.” 
The .server must toss the ball gently against the front wall, 
above the line, so that it afterwards hits the right wall and falls 
on the ” off-wall,” but the servter’s object is not, as at tennis 
and racquets, to send a setvice that cannot be returned. At 
fives he must send a service that hand-out can take easily; indeed 
liand-out Can refuse to take any service that he does not like, and 
if he fails to return thte ball above the line no stroke is counted. 
After the service has bteen returned either of the opponents 
returns the ball if he can, and so on, each side and either member 
of it returning the ball above the line alternately till one side 
or the other hits it below the line or out of court. Only hand-in 
can score. If Hand-in wins a stroke, his side scores a point; 
if he misses a stroke he loses his innings and his partner btecomes 
server, unless he has already served in this round, in which case 
the opponents btecome hand-in. The game is fifteen points. 
If the score is “ 13 all,” the out side may ‘‘ set ” the game to 
5 or 3; i.e. the game becomes one of 5 or 3 points; at ‘‘ 14 all ” 
it may he set to three. The game and its terminology being 
somei^at intricate,can best be learnt in the court. No apparatus 
is required expept pidded glo^’es and fives-balls, which are 
covered with white leather tightly stretched m-er a hard founda¬ 
tion of cork, strips of leather and twine. The Eton balls are 
1} in. hi diameter arid weigh about ij oz. apiece. 

Rugby Fives is much lea complicated owing to tiie simpler 
form of the. court. Ihc rules as to service, taking the balls, A-c., 
are the same as in Eton Fives. The balls are rather smaller. Tlie 
courts are larger, measuring about 34 ft. by ty ft. 6 in. and may 
be roofed or open. The side walls slope from so ft. to i'2 ft. 
Some courte have a dwarf back wall, some have none. The 
hack wall, when there is oiiv, is 5 ft. 8 in. in height. In iioitte 
combi Ijte side walls at% plain; in tethers, where there is nte 
back wall, a projection about 3 ift. deep is 'boilt at right angles _ 
to the two side walls ; }n teffherS a 'buttress, similar to the tdmbour ' 
■of the tennis-court, is biiilt out from the left--hand wall about ro ft 
•from the frtent waft, add teontinued to the end of the cotirt. 
The Rne ik generally a feoalrd fixed across the front wdl, its 
upper edge 34 in. ffom the ground, but the height varies slightly. 

HandhelL, of ancient popularity in Ireland and much played 
in the United States, it practically identical with fives, ^ougb 
there are minor di'Serences. The usual American court is about 
60 ft. long, 24J ft. wide and 35 ft. high at the front, tapering to 
.33 ft. at the back wall. The front waW is of brick faoed with 
marble, the sides of cement and the floor of white pine laid on 
beams to in. apart. These are the dimensions of the Bteooldyn 
court of the former American champion, Phil Carty 1^4), 
whidi has bteen extensively copied. Twtenty-m»e aces oonstitnW 
a game and gloves are not usually worn. The American ftlU 
is a trifle larger and softer thain the Irfeh, Which is called a “ ssd 
ace ” when made of Stelld fed rubber, arid “ black ace ’’ Wffiieh 
made Of black rubber. Baggs of Tipperary, who was m. his 
priiTfe about I® 55, Was the iWost cCtebmled Irish hawdball jftayeT. 
In his day nearly teveiy viWage tavern in Ireland had a court. 

a'nj'iionibir 'wkft. w jsKa Tissk chamxdoiiBhiti in 1I86C. 
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were his most prominent successors. In America Phil Casey 
and Michael Egan are the best-known names. 

See A. Tail's Fives in the All England Series ; " Fives ” in the 
Encyclopaedia of Sport ; and Official Handball Guide in Spalding's 
Atliletic I.ibrary. 

FIX, THfiODORE (1800-1846), French journalist and econo¬ 
mist, was born at Soleure in Switzerland in 1800. His 
father was a French physician whose ancestors had been ex¬ 
patriated by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. At first a 
land surveyor, he in 1830 became connected with the Bulletin 
universal des sciences, to which he contributed most of the 
geographical articles. In 1833 he founded the Revue tnensuclle 
d’honomie politique, which he edited during the three years 
of its existence. He then became engaged in journalistic work, 
till his essay on VAssociation des dotianes allemandes won him a 
prize from the Acaddmie des Sciences Morales ct Politiques in 
1840, and also procured him work on the report on the progress 
of sciences since the Revolution, which the Institute was prepar¬ 
ing. A few months before hLs death he published Observations 
sur les classes ouvrieres, in which he, argued against all attempts 
to regulate artificially the rate of wages, and attributed the 
condition of the working classes to their own thriftlcssness and 
intemperance. He died suddenly at Paris on the 3xst of July 
1846. 

nXTURES (Lat. fegere, to fix), in law, chattels which have 
been so fixed or attached to land (as it is expressed in English law, 
"so annexed to the freehold ”), as to become, in contemplation 
of law, a part of it. All systems of law make a marked distinction 
for certain purposes, between immovables and movables, between 
real and personal property, between land and all other things. 
In the case of fixtures the question arises under wliich set of 
rights they arc to fall—under those of real or of personal property. 
The general rule of English law is that everything attached to 
the land goes with the land— quiequid plantaliir solo, sola cedit. 
This, like many other rules of English law, is all in favour of the 
freeholder; but its hardship has been modified by a large 
number of exceptions formulated from time to time by the 
courts as occasion arose. 

In order to constitute a fixture there must bo some degree 
of annejitation to the land, or to a building which forms part of it. 
Tlius if has been held that a barn laid on blocks of timber, but 
not fixed to the ground itself, is not a fixture; atid the onus 
of showing that articles not otherwise attached to the land than 
by their own weight have ceased to be chattels, rests with those 
who assert the fact. On the other hand, an article, even slightly 
affixed to the land, is to be considered part of it, unless tire 
circumstances show that it was intended to remain a chattel. 
The question is one of fact in each case—depending mainly on 
the mode, degree and object of the annexation, and the possi¬ 
bility of the removal of the article without injury' to itself or the 
freehold. In certain cases the courts have recognized a construc- 
ti\ e annexation, when the articles, though not fixed to the soil, 
pass with the freehold as if they were, e.g. the keys of a house, 
the stones of a dry wall, and the detached or duplicate portions 
of machines. 

Questions as to the property in fixtures principally arise— 
(:) between landlord and tenant, (2) between heir and executor, 
(3) between executor and remainder-man or reversioner, (4) 
between seller and'buycr. 

I. At common law, if the tenant has affixed anything to the 
freehold during his occupation, he cannot remove it without the 
jrennission of his landlord. But an exoeption was estabKsfied in 
favonr of trade fixtures. In a case before Lord Holt it was h<Sd that 
a .soap-boiler might, during his term, remove the vats he had'Set up 
for trade purposes, and that not virtue of any special custom, 
Imt ” by the common law in favour of trade, and to encourage 
industry,’’ and it may be stated as a generid rule that things which 
a tauant has fiwsd to the freehold for the purpose of trade or manu- 
faoture may be taken away by him, whenever the removal is not 
contrary to any prevailing prirfioe, or the particular terms of the 
contract of tenaacy, and can be effected without causing material 
injuiy to the estate or destroying the essential character of the 
articles themselvet (Lemfioiow v, M^LMeen, 1903, 3 Ch. afip). Agri- 
cultarai tenants are not entitled, at common, law, to'remove trade 
fixtures. But the Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 granted suoli 
a right of removal in the case of buildings or machinery erected by a 
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tenant at his own expense, and with his landlord^s.oonsent in ivriting, 
provided that the freehold was not injured or that any injury was 
made good, and that before removal a month’s written notice was 
given to the landlord, who had an option-of purcliase. Under th.- 
Agricultural Holdings Act iSS'y the tenant might, under simibir 
conditions, remove fixtures, although the landlord had not consented 
to their erection. The Agricultural Holdings Act iqoo extended 
this provision to fixtures.or buildings acquired, although not annexed 
or erected, .by the tenant. Similar rights were created by the Allot¬ 
ments Compensation Act 1887, and by the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act 1893. All these provisions were re-enacted by 
the Agricultural Holdings Act 1908. 

Again, ornamental fixtures, set up by (lie tenant for ornaineiil and 
convenience, .such a.s hangings and looking glasses, lajie.slry, iion- 
liack.s to chimiinys, wainscot fixed by .screw.s, marble chimncy-pieres, 
are held to belong to the tenant, and to be removable without the 
landlord's coascut. Here again the extent of the privilege has been a 
matter of some uncertainty. 

In all these casos the fixtures must be removed during the term. 
If the tenant gives up possession of the premises without removing 
the fixtures, it will tie presumed, it appears, that lie has made a 
gift of them to the landlord, and tliat presumption probably could 
not be rebutted by positive evidence of a contrary intention. Hi.s 
right to the fixtures is not, however, destroyed by the mere expiry 
of the term, if he still remains in possession ; liut if he has once 
left the premises he cannot come back and claim his fixtures. In 
one case where the fixtures had actually been severed from the free- 
liold after the end of the term, it was held that the tenant bad no 
right to recover them. 

2. As between heir and executor or ailministrator. The qiie.stion 
of fixtures arise.s between these parties on the death of a person 
uw'ning land. The executor has no rigiit to remove teade fixtures, 
.set up for the benefit of the inheritance. A.s regard.s ornamental 
objects, the rule quiequid plantatur .min, solo cedit was in early times 
.somewhat relaxed in favour of the executor. As far back as 170T, 
it wa.s held that hangings fixed to a wall lor ornament passed to the 
executor; and, although tlie ellcct of this relaxation waa subsequently 
cut down, it IS supported by the decisions of the court.s alhrmiug 
the executor’s right to valuable tape-stries affixed by a tenant for 
life to the walls of a hou.se for ornament and tUoir better enjoyment 
as chattels [Leigh v. Taylor, 1902, App. Cas, 157): and the same 
has been held as to statues and bninze groups sot on pedestals in 
ttie grounds of a mansion housei. 

3. When a tenant lor life of land dies, the question of fixtures 
arises lietween his representatives and (he persons next entitled to 
the estate (the remninder-man or reversioner). The remainder-man 
is not so great a favourite oi the law as the lieir, and the rijjlit to 
fixtures is construed moiv favourably for executors than in tlie 
preceding ca.se,s between heir and executor. Whatever arc exccutoris 
fixlures against the heir -would therefore lie executor’s fixtures 
against the remainder-man. And the result of the cases seems to 
he ttiat, a-s against tlie remainder, tlie executor of tlie tenant for life 
would bo certainly entitled to trade fixtures. Agricultural fixture#! 
are not removable by the executor of a tenant for life. 

4. A.s between seller and buyer, a purchase of the land.s includes 
a purchase of ail the fixtures. But here the intention ol the parties 
i.s of great importaiiou. Suniiar questions may arise in other cases, 
c.g, us between mortgagor and mortgagee. When land is mortgaged 
the fixtures puss with it, unless a contrary intention i.s expressed in 
the conveyance ; and this even where the chattels affixed are the 
subject of a hire purchase agreement (Reyiuilds v. Ashby, 1903, 

I K.B. 87). Again, in reference to bills of sale the question arises. 
Bills of sale are dispositioits of personal property similar to mort- 
gage.s, the possession remaining ■with the person selling them. To 
make them valid they must be registered, and so tlie question has 
arisen whether deeds conveying fixtures onght not to have been 
registered as bills of sale. Unless it was the infontion of the parties 
to make the fixtures a di.stinct .security, it seems that a deed of 
mortgage embracing them does not require to be registered as a bill 
of sale. Thu question of what is or is not a fixture must also often 
lie considered in questions of rating or a.viB3sment. 

The law of Scotland as to fixtures is tlie some as that of England, 
The Agricultural Holdiiig.s (Scotland) Acts 1883 (ss. 35, 42) and 1900 
(as to market gardens) give a similar statutory right of removal. 
’I'he law of Ireland has been the subject of the gsecial legislation 
sketched in the article LANDtoitD and TxitAifT. "rhe French Code 
Civil recognizes tlie right of the uauiructuary to remove ortiDleB 
attached by him to the subject of his oirtate on Uie expiry of ids term,, 
on making good the place from which thw were taken (Art. 599); 
and there are similar provisions in the Civil Codes of Italy (Art. 
495), Spain (Atts, 487, 48y), Portugal (Art. 2217) and Goroany 
(Arts. 1037, 1049). 

The law ol the United States as to fixtures is .substantially identical 
with English common law. Constructive, a.s well as actual, annexa¬ 
tion is recognized. The same relaxation* (from the common law 
rule quiequid plantatur solo, solo e.edtt) as regards trade fixtures, and 
ornamental fixture.*, such a.s tajiestry, have been recognized. 

In Mauritius the provisions of the Code Civil arc in force without 
modification. In Quebec (Civil Code, Arts. 374 ft .seq.) and St 
Lnda (Civfl Code, Arts. 368 et seq.) they have been re-enacted in 
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vdme of the British colonies have conferred a statutory 
>^ove fixtures on tenants (cf. Tasmania, Landlord and 
1874). In certain of the colonies acquired by cession or 

,j6nent {e.g. New Zealand) the English Landlord and Tenant Act 
1851 is in force. 

AtiTHORiTitts.— English law: Amos and Kerard, Law 0/ Fixtures 
(3rd cd,, London, 1883) ; Brown, Low 0/ Fixtures (3rd ed., London, 
1875): liyde, on Fating (end cd., London, 1005). Scots Law ; 
Hunter, Landlord and Tenant ; Erskinu’s Frittcifiles (toth cd., 
Edin., 1003), American Law : Bronson, Law of Fixtures (St Paul, 
1904) ; Reeves, heal Property (Boston, 1904) ; Ruling Cases (Ixindon' 
and Boston, 1894-1901), Tit, " Fixtures " (American Notes). 

(A. \V. R.) 

FIZEAU, ARMAND HIPPOLYTE LOUIS (1819-1896), French 
physici.st, was bom at Paris on the 23rd of September 1819. 
His earliest work was concerned with improvements in photo¬ 
graphic processes; and then, in association with J. 13 . L. Foucault, 
he engaged in a series of investigations on the interference of 
light and heat. In 1849 he published the first results obtained 
by his method for determining the speed of propagation of light 
(see Light), and in 1850 with E. Gounellc measured the velocity 
of electricity. In 1853 he described the employment of the con¬ 
denser as a means for increasing the efficiency of the induction- 
coil. Subsequently he studied the expansion of solids by heat, and 
applied the phenomena of interference of light to the measure¬ 
ment of the dilatations of crystals. He died at Venteuil on the 
l8th of September 1896. He became a member of the French 
Academy in i860 and of the llureau des Longitudes in 1878. 

FJORD, or Fiord, the anglicized Norwegian word for a long 
narrow arm of the sea running far inland, with more or less 
precipitous cliffs on each side. These “ sea-lochs,” as they are 
sometimes called, present many peculiar features. They differ 
entirely from an estuary in the fact that they arc bounded sea¬ 
wards by a rocky sill, covered by shallow water, and they deepen 
inland for some distance before the bottom again curves up to 
the surface. They are thus true rock basins drowned in sea¬ 
water. It is pointed out by Dr H. R. Mill that Loch Morar on 
the west coast of Scotland, a fresh-water basin 178 fathoms deep, 
with its surface 30 ft. above sca-lovol, which is connected with 
the sea by a short river, is exactly similar in configuration to 
Loch Etive, 80 fathoms deep, filleil with sea-water which pours 
over the seaward sill in a waterfall with the retreating lido ; 
that Loch Nevis with a depth of 70 fathoms has its sill 8 fathoms 
below the .surface, while the gigantic Sogne Fjord in Norway, 
Aore than 100 m. in length, is a rock basin with a maximum 
depth of 700 fathoms. Any inland rock basin such as Loch 
Morar would become a fjord if the seaward portion sank below 
sea-level. The origin of these rock basins has not yet been 
satisfactorily determined. Recent work upon somewhat similar 
basins in the high Alps has suggested local weathering of surface 
rock in fracture belts or faulted areas, or dikes, where material 
is easily eroded, thus producing a trough hounded by high walls 
in which a lake forms under favourable conditions. But in¬ 
vestigations in such regions as the Rocky Mountains and the 
Yosemite V'^alley, where there is frequently a “ reversed grade ” 
similar to tliat near the seaward end of roCk basins and fjords, 
seem to show, in some cases at least, that such a formation may 
be due to the “gouging ” effect of a glacier coming down’the 
valley which it conspmtly deepams where the ice pressure and 
the supply of eroding material are greatest. Thefe may be several 
causes, but the results are the same in all these drowned valleys. 
The mass of sea-water in the deptli of tlie basin is either un¬ 
affected by the seasonal changes in surface temperature, which 
in Norway penetrate no deeper than 200 fathoms, or else, as in 
Loch Goil, the fresher film of surface water responds quickly to 
seasonal changes, while the heat of advancing summer penetrates 
so slowly to the depth of the basin that it takes six months 
to reach the bottom, arriving there in winter. It has been found 
that where the fresher surface water has been frozen over, the 
temperature may be as much as 45° F. at a few fathoms from 
the surface. When the surface is warmest, on the other hand, 
the depths are coldest. 

FLACCUS, a cognomen in the plebeian gens Fulvia, one of the 
TOPSt illustrious in ancient Rome. Cicero and Pliny state that 


I the family came from Tusculum, where some were still living in 
the middle of the ist century B.c. Of the Fulvii Flacci the most 
important were the following; 

Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, son of the first of the family, 
Marcus, who was consul with Appius Claudius Caudex in 264. 
He especially distinguished himself during the second Punic 
War. He was consul four times (237,224, 212,209), censor (231) 
pontifex maximus (216), praetor urbanus (215). During his 
first consulships he did good service against the Ligurians, Gauls 
and Insubrians. In 212 he defeated llanno near Beneventum, 
and with his colleague Appius Claudius Pulcher began the siege 
of Capua. The capture of this place was considered so important 
that their imperium was prolonged, but on condition that they 
should nut leave Capua until it had been ta.kcn. llannilml’s 
unexpected diversion against Rome interfered with the operations 
fur the moment, but his equally unexpected retirement enabled 
Flaccus, who had been summoned to Rome to protect the city, 
to return, and bring the siege to a successful conclusion. He 
punished the inhabitants with great severity, alleging in excuse 
that they had shown thcmsclvcis bitterly hostile to Rome. He 
was nominated dictator to hold the consular elections at which 
he was himself elected (209). He was appointed to the command 
of the army in Liicania and lirnttium, where he crushed all further 
attempts at rebellion. Nothing further is known of him. The 
chief authority fur his life is the part of Livy dealing with the 
period (see Punic Wars). 

His brother Gnaeus was convicted of gross cowardice against 
Hannibal near Ilerdoniae in 210, and went into voluntary exile 
at Tarquinii. His son, Qiuntii.s, waged war with signal success 
against the Ccltiberians in 182-181, and the Liguri.ans in 179. 
Having vowed to build a temple to Fortuna F.questris, ho 
dismantled the temple of Juno Lacinia in Bruttium of its marble 
slabs. This theft became known and he was compelled to 
restore them, though they were never put back in their places. 
Sulisoquently ho lost his rea.son and hanged himself. 

Marcus Fui.vius Flaccus, grandnephew of the first Quintii.s, 
lived in the times of the Gracchi, of whom he was a strong 
supporter. After the death of Tiberius Gracchus (133 b.c.) 
he was appointed in his place one of the commission of three 
fur the distribution of tlic land. He was suspected of having 
had a hand in the sudden death of the younger Scipio (129), 
but there was no direct evidence against him. When consul 
in 125, he proposed to confer the Roman citizenship on all the 
allies, and to allow even those who had nut acquired it the right 
of appeal to the popular assembly against penal judgments. 
This proposal, though for the time successfully opposed by the 
senate, eventually led to the .Social War. The attack made upon 
the Massilians (who were allies of Rome) by the Salluvii (.Salyes) 
nfforded a con\'cnicnt excuse for sending Flaccus out of Rome. 
After his return in triumph,he was again sent away (122), this time 
with Gaius Gracchus to Carthage to found a colony, but did not 
remain absent long. In 121 the disputes between the optima tas 
and the party of Gracchus culminated in open hostilities, 
during which Flaccus was killed, together with Gracchus and a 
number of his supporters. It is generally agreed that Flaccus was 
perfectly honest in his support of the Gracchan reforms, but his 
hot-headedness did more harm than good to the cause. Cicero 
[Bntlus, 28) speaks of him ns an orator of moderate powers, but 
a diligent student. 

Sec Livy, Epit. 59-O1 ; Val, Max. ix. 3. i ; VeU. Pat. ii. 6; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 18. 21, 24-26; Plutarch, C. Gracchus, 10. 13; 
also A. H. J. Greeiiidge, Hist, of Rome (1904), and authorities quoted 
under Gracchus. 

FLACH, GEOFROI JACQUES (1846- ), French jurist and 

historian, was bom at Strassburg, Alsace, on the i6th of Februafy 
1846, of a family known at least as early as the 16th century,^riien - 
Sigismond Flach was the first professor of law at Strassburg 
University. G. J. Flach studied classics and law at Strassburg, 
and in 1869 his degree of doctor of law. In his theses as 
well as in his early writings—such as De la subrogation reelle, 
LtF Bonorum possessio, and Sur la dvree des effets de la minority 
(1870)—he endeavoured to explain the problems of laws by 
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means of history, an idea which was new to France at that time. 
The Franco-German War engaged Flach’s activities in other 
directions, and he spent two years (described in his Strasbourg 
apres U bombariement, 1873) at work on the rebuilding of the 
library and the museum, which had been destroyed by Prussian 
shells. When the time came for him to choose between Germany 
and France, he settled definitely in Paris, where he completed 
his scientific training at the licole des Chartes and the ficole des 
Hautes litudes. Having acted for some time as secretary to 
Jules S6nard, ex-president of the Constituent Assembly, he 
published an original paper on artistic copyright, but as soon as 
possible resumed the history of law. In 1879 h® became assistant 
to the jurist Edouard Laboulaye at the CoHilge de France, and 
succeeded him in 1884 in the chair of comparative legislation. 
Since 1877 he had been professor of comparative law at the free 
school of the political sciences. To qualify himself for these 
two positions he had to study the most diverse civilizations, 
including those of the JCast and Far East {e.g. Hungary, Russia 
and Japan) and even the antiquities of llabylonia and other 
Asiatic countries. Some of his lectures have been published, 
particularly those concerning Ireland: Histoire du regime 
agrairc de VIrlande (18S3); Considerations sur Vhistoire politique 
de VIrlande (1885); and Jonathan Swift, son action politique 
en hiaiidc (1886), 

His cliief efforts, however, were concentrated on the history 
of ancient French law. A celebrated lawsuit in Alsace, pleaded 
by his friend and compatriot Ignace Chauffour, aroused his 
interest by revi^•ing tlie question of the origin of the feudal 
laws, and gradually led him to study the formation of those 
laws and the early growth of the feudal system. His great work, 
Les Origincs de I'ancienne France, was produced slowly. In the 
fir.st volume, if Regime seigneurial he depicts the triumph 

of individuali.sm and anarchy, showing how, after Charlemagne's 
great but sterile efforts to restore the Roman principle of 
sovereignty, the great landowners gradually monopolized the 
various functions in the state ; how society modelled on antiquity 
di.sappeared ; and how the only living organism.s were vassalage 
and clientship. The second volume, Les Origines communales, la 
(odalile et la chevalerie (1893), deals with the reconstruction of 
society on new bases which took place in the 10th and nth 
centuries. It explains how the Gallo-Roman viUa gave place to 
the ^•illnge, with its fortified castle, the residence of the lord ; 
how new towns were formed by the side of old, some of which 
disappeared ; how the townspeople united in corporations ; and 
how the communal bond proved to be a powerful in.strument 
of cohesion. At the same time it traces the birth of feudalism 
from the germs of the Gallo-Roman personal comitatus ; and 
shows how the bond that united the different parties was the 
contract of the fief; and how, after a slow growth of three 
centuries, feudalism was definitely organized in the 12th century. 
In 1904 appeared the third volume. La Renaissance de I'ctat, 
in which tlie author describes the efforts of the Capetian kings 
to reconstruct the power of the Frankish kings over the whole 
of Gaul i and goes on to show how the clergy, the heirs of the 
imperial tradition, encouraged this ambition ; how the great lords 
nf the kingdom (the “ princes,” as Flach calls them), whether as 
allies or foes, pursued the same end ; and how, before the close 
of the 12th century, the Capetian kings were in possession of 
the organs and the means of action which were to render them 
so powerful and bring about the early downfall of feudalism. 

In these three volumes, which appeared at long intervals, 
the author’s theories are not always in complete harmony, nor 
are they always presented in a very luminous or coherent manner, 
but they arc marked by originality and vigour. Flach gave 
them a solid basis by the wide range of his researches, utilizing 
charters and cartularies (published and unpublished), chronicles, 
lives of saints, and even those dangerous guides, the chansons 
de gestc. He owed little to the historians of feudalism who knew 
what feudali.sm was, but not how it came about.' He pursued the 
same method in his L’Origine de Vkabitation et des lieux habites 
en France (1899), in which he discusses some of the theories 
circulated by A. Meitzen in Germany and by Arbois de Jubain- 
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ville in France. Followii^ in the footsteps of the jurist F. C. 
von Savigny, Hach studied the teaching of law in the middle 
ages and the Renaissance, and produced Cujas, les glossateurs 
et les Bariolistes (1883), and t,tudes critiques sur Vhistoire du 
droit rotnain au nwyen age, avec textes Mdits (1890). 

FLACIUS (Ger. Flach, Slav. Vlahich), MATTHIAS (1520- 
1575)) surnamed Illyricus, Lutheran reformer, was bom at 
^bona, in Illyria, on the 3rd of March 1520. Losing his father 
in childhood, he was in early years self-educated, and made 
himself able to_ profit by the instructions of the humanist, 
Baptista Egnatius in Venice. At the age of seventeen he 
decided to join a monastic order, with a view to sacred learning. 
His intention was diverted by his uncle, lialdo Lupetino, pro¬ 
vincial of the Franciscans, in sympathy with the Reformation, 
who induced him to enter on a university career, from 1539, 
at Basel, Tubingen and Wittenberg. Here he was welcomed 
(1541) by Mclanchthon, being well introduced from Tubingen, 
and here he came under the decisive influence of Luther. In 
1544 he was appointed professor of Hebrew at Wittenberg. 
He married in the autumn of 1545, Luther taking part in the 
festivities. He took his master’s degree on the 24th of February 
} 54 d, ranking first among the graduates. Soon he was prominent 
in the theological discussions of the time, opposing .strenuously 
the “ Augsburg Interim,” and the compromise of Melanchthon 
known as the “ Leipzig Interim ” (see Adiaphori.st.s). Melan¬ 
chthon wrote of him with venom as a renegade (” aluimus in sinu 
serpentem ”), and Wittenberg became too hot for him. He 
removed to Magdeburg (Nov. 9, 1551), where his feud with 
Melanchthon was patched up. On the 17th of May 1557 he was 
appointed professor of New Testament theology at Jena; but 
was soon involved in controversy with Strigel, his colleague, on 
the synergistic question (relating to the function of the will in 
conversion). Affirming the natural inability of man, he un¬ 
wittingly fell into expressions consonant with the Manichaean 
view of sin, as not an accident of human nature, but involved in 
its substance, since the Fall. Resisting ecclesiastical censure, 
he left Jena (Feb. i5()2) to found an academy at Regensburg. 
The project was not successful, and in October 1566 he accepted 
a call from the Lutheran community at Antwerp. Thence he 
was driven (Feb. 1567) by the exigencies of war, and betook 
himself to Frankfort, where the authorities set their faces 
against him. He proceeded to Strassburg, was well received 
by tlie superintendent Marbach, and hoped he had found an 
asylum. But here also his religious views stood in his way ; 
the authorities eventually ordering him to leave the city by May- 
day 1573. Again betaking himself to Frankfort, the prioress, 
Catharina von Meerfeld, of the convent of White Ladies, 
hariwured him and his family in despite of the authorities. 
He fell ill at the end nf 1574 ; the city council ordered him to 
leave by Mayday 1575 ; but death released him on the nth 
of March 1575. His first wife, by whom he had twelve children, 
died in 1564; in the same year he remarried and had further 
issue. His son Matthias was professor of philosophy and 
medicine at Rostock. Of a life .so tossed about the literary 
fruit was indeed remarkable. His polemics we may pass over ; 
he stands at the fountain-head of the scientific study of church 
history, and—if we except, a great exception, the work of 
Laurentius Valla—of hermeneutics also. No doubt his impelling 
motive was to prove popery to be built on bad history and bad 
exegesis. Whether that be so or not, the extirpation of bad 
history and bad exegesis is now felt to be of equal interest to 
all religionists. Hence the permanent and continuous value of 
the principles embodied in Flacius’ Catahgus testium veritatis 
(1556 ; revised edition by J. C. Dietericus, 1672) and his Clovis 
seripturae sacrae (15(17), followed by his Clossa compendiaria 
in N. Teslamentum (1570). His characteristic formula, “ historia 
est fundamentum doctrmae,” is better understood now than 
in his own day. 

See J. B. Ritter, Flacius's Leben u. Tod {1725) : M. Twosten, M. 
Flacius lUyricus (1P44) ; W. Pregcr, M, Flacius IllyriCus u. seine 
Zeit (1859-186:) ; G. Kawerau, in Herzog-Hauck’.s RealencyklopAdie 
(1899). (A. Go.*) 
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ItriENNE DE (1607-1660), French ,governor 
^ciT, was bom at Orleans in 1607. He was named 
vjr ol Madagascar by the French East india Company 
Flacourt restored order .among the French soldiers,, 
who had mutinied, but in bis dealings wiUi the natives he was 
less successful, aiid their intrigues and attacks kept him in 
continual luirassmcnt during all. his term of. office. In 1655 he 
returned to France. Not long niter he was ujipointed director 
general of the company ; but having egain returned to Mada¬ 
gascar;, he was drowned on bis voyage home on the loth of J une 
x66q. He is the author of a. Jit stoire de la gravdt isle Madagascar 
(istedition 1658, and edition 1661). 

Sec A. MukAot, £l. de Plmouri, ou les origines de la culimisation 
franfaise A Madagascar [164S-1661), (Paris, i8y8). 

FLAG (or “ Flagge,” a common Teutonic word in this sense, 
but apparently first recorded in English), a .piece of hunting 
or simwT raatcrial, admitting of various shapes and colours, 
and wwved in the wind from a staff ur curd fur use in display 
as a standard, ensign or signal. The word may simply be derived 
oaomatopoeically, or tran.sfcrred from the betaniiid “ flag ” ; 
or an original meaning of “ a piece of cloth ” may be connected 
with the 12th-centuryEnglish“flag.e,’’meaniuga baby’sgarment; ■ 
the verb “ to flag,” i.c. droop, may have originated in tlie klea 
of a pendulous piece of bunting, or may be connected witli the 
0 , Fr. flaguir, to become flaccid. It is probable that almost as 
soon as men began to coUect together for common purposes 
some kind of conspicuou.s object was used, as the symbol of the 
coziHnon sentiment, for the rallying .point of the common force. ■ 
In .militaiy expeditions, where any degree of organization and 
discipline prevailed, objects of such a kind would be necessary ' 
to mark out the lines and stations of encampment, and to keep 
in Bffder the diSerent bands when murcliing or in battle. In i 
addition, it cannot be doubted that flags or tlieir equivalents 
have often .served, by reminding men of past resolves, past deeds 
and past heroe.s, to arouse to enthusiasm tluise scrainicnts of | 
esprit de corps, of family pride and honour, of personal devotion,! 
patriotism or rcUgion, upon whicli, os well as upon good leader¬ 
ship, discipdine and numerical foroe, success in warlarc depends. 

History. —Among the remains of the people which has left 
the earKest traces of civilization, the records of the fumis of 
objects used as ensigns arc 'frequently to be found. From their 
carvings and paintings, supplemented by ancient writers, it 
appears that several companies of the Egyptian onny Iiad 
tb^ own particular standards. These were formed of such 
objects us, there is rea.son to believe, were associated in the 
minds of tire men with feehngs of awe and devotion. Sacred 
animals, boats, emblems or %ures, a tablet bearing a king’s 
name, fan and featlier-shaped symbols, were raised on the end 
of a stafl as standards, luid the office of Ijcaring them was looked 
uptm asoue of peculiar privilege .and honour (fig. 1). .Somewliat 
similar seem to have been tlie customs of the Assyrians and 
Jews. Among tlie sculptures unearthed by Layard and .oflieis 
lit Nineveh, only two diSeront designs have been noticed for 
standards: one is of a f4,'ure drawing a bow and staudinjj op' 
a running Imll, the other of two bulls running in opposite threc- 
rions (fig. a). These may resanlfle tire emblems of war and 
peace which were attaclied to the j'uke of Darius’s chariot. 
They are home upon and attached to chariots; and this method 
of bearing such objects was the custom al.so of the Persians, 
and prevailed during tlie middle ages. That the custom sundved 
to a corapanatively modem period is proved from the fact that 
the “ Guns,” which arc the “ standards ” of the artillery, have 
from time immemorial been entitled to all the parade honours 
prescribed by the usages of war for the flag, that is, the symbol 
of aathority. In days comparatively recent there was a “ flag 
gun,” usually the heaviest piece, which emblemized authority 
and served also as the “ gun of direction ” in the few concerted 
movements then attempted. No representations of Egyptian 
or Assyrian naval standards have been found, but the sails of 
ships were embroidered and ornamented with devices, another 
custom whicJi survived into the middle ag^. ( 

Jn both Egyptian and Assyrian examples, tne staff bearing the 


emblem is frequently .ornameoted immediately below with 
fl^-Jike streamers. Rabbinical writers have assigned die 
.different devices of, the different Jewish tribes, but the autben- 
tkiily of their testimony .is extremely doubtful. Benners, 
standards and ensigns are frequently mentioned in the Bible. 
“ Every .man of tlie children of Israel sliall pitch by Ids standard, 


Fig. I. —Egyptian Standards. 

with the ensign of their fatlier’s houee” (Num. ii. a), “ Who 
is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, terrible as an army with banners ? ” (Cant. vi. 
IS. See also Num. ii. 10, x. 14; Ps. xx. 5, lx. 4 ; Cant. ii. 4 7 
Is. V. 26, X. 18, lix. 19 ; Jer. iv. 21). 

The Persians bore an eagle fixod to the 'end of a lance, and die 
sim, as their divirnty, was also represented upn their standards, 
which appear to have been formed of some (kind of textile, and 
ware guarded with tiie greatest jealousy by the bravest men of 



Fig. 2.—Assyrian Standards. 

the army. The Carian soldier who slew Cyrus, the brother ci 
Artaxerxes, was allowed the honour of carrying a golden cjjjiK 
at the head of the army, it being the custom of the Carians to 
wear that bird as -a crest on their helmets. The North Americao 
Indians carried poles fledged with feathers from the wings of 
eagles, and similar customs seem to have prevailed among other 
semi-savage peoples. 

The Greeli bore a .piece of armour upon a spear In early 
times j afterwards the several cities bore sacred emblems or 
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■Jatttia chosen for their parttcular assocjht»on»—ithe .Athenians 
thc'oJ^e and the iowlj ^'iGorkithians a.pegtMs, »the Thebans 
A Sphinx, in imejnory tof Oedipus, the Measeniaas their initial 
M, and the LacedaeBtonians A. A purple vdeess -was iplaced on 
the end'ofia spear as:the.sigiml to advance. The Dadiasis oarriad 
a standard representing a contotted serpent, svliile the drngon 
was 'the military sign ed many paoples—of the 'Chinese, Dacians 
and Pairthians aonong others—land was. probahiy ifixst lused by 
the Konians as idle ensjgn. of harbaiian aaoxiliaries (see fig. 3). 


Fig, 3. —Itomaa Standards. 

The question of the signa militaria of the Romans is a wide 
and very important one, having direct bearing oh the history 
of heraldry, and on the origin of national, family and personal 
devices. With them the custom was reduced to system. “ Each 
century, or at least each maniple,” says Mcyrick, “had its 
proper standard and standard-bearer.” In the early days of the 
republic a luindful of hay was borne on a pole, whence probably 
came the name mantpulus (Lat. manus, a hand). 'I'he forms 
of standards in later times were very various; sometimes a 
cross piece of wood was placed at the end of a spear and sur¬ 
mounted by the figure of a hand in silver, below round or oviJ 
discs, with figures of Mars or Minerva, or in later times portraits 
of emperors or eminent generals (fig. 3). Figures of animals, 
as the wolf, horse, bear and others, .were borne, and it was not 
till a Inter period that the eagle became the special standard 
of the legion. According to Pliny, it was Gaius Marius who, in 
his second consulship, ordained that the Roman legions should 
only have the eagle for their standard ; “ for before that time 
the eagle marched foremost with four others—wolves, minotaurs, 
horses and bears—each one in its proper order. Not many years 
passed before the eagle alone began to be advanced in battle, 
and the rest were left behind in the camp. But Marius rejected 
them altogether, and since this it is observed that scarcely is 
there a camp of a legion wintered at any time without having 
a pair of eagles.’’ 

The vcxillum, which was the cavalry flag, is described by 
Livy as a square piece of cloth fastened to a piece of wood fixed 
crosswise to the end of a spear, somewhat resembling the medieval 
gonfalnn. Examples of these s'exilla are to l>e seen on various 
Roman coins and medals, on the sculptured columns of Trajan 
and Antoninus, and on the nreh of Titus. The laharum, which 
was the impeilal standard of hater emperors, resembled in shape 
■affixing (ie vexillura. It was of purple silk richly embroidered 
with gold, and sometimes was not suspended as the vexilhim 
from a horizontal crossbar, but displayed as our modem flags, 
that is to say, by the attachment of one of its sides to a staff. 
After Constantine, the laharum bore the monopgam of Christ 
.(fig. s, A). It is supposed that the small scarf, which in medieval 
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deyS’WW. often attadiipd . to the pastoral stafhpg crook of a bishtp, 
was derived from the labarum of the first Cfiristioi) emiP<?ror, 
-Copstantme the Ciieat. Tb® Roman standards were guarded 
with reJigioMS veneration in ((f tW^es at Rome; and 'the 
revereace ,of tbis people ]for tbeir ensigns was (n proportion -to 
their superiority to other nations in afi that tends to success in 
war. _ It was not unusual for a genfgaJ -to order a standard to be 
cast into tlie ranks ,of t^e enemy, to (add geal to the onset of 
his soldiers by exciting them to recover wbatlto them was perjfi^s 
the most sacred thing the earth possessed. The Roman soldier 
swore by his ensign. 

Although in earlier times drapery was .occasionally used for 
standards, imd was often appended as ornament to those of 
other material, it was probably not until the ages that 

it became the special material of military and other ensign.s; 
and perhaps not until the practice of heraldry had attained to 
definite nomenclature and laws does anything appear which is in 
the modem sense a flag. 

Early flags were almost purely of a religious character. In 
Bede’s description of the interview between the heathen king 
ALthelberht and the Roman missionary Augustine, -the followers 
of the latter are said to have borne banneis on which silver 
crosses were displayed. The national banner of England for 
centuries—the red cross of St George—was a religious one ; in 
fact the aid of religion seems ever to have been sought to give 
sanctity to national flags, and the origin of many can be traced 
to a sacred banner, as is notably the case with the oriflamme 
of France and the Dannebrog of Denmark. Of the ktter the 
legend runs that King Waldemar of Denmark, leading his troops 
to battle against the enemy in 1219, saw at a critical moment 
a cro.ss in the sky. This was at once taken as an answer to his 
prayers, and an assurance of celestial aid. It was forthwith 
adopted as the Danish flag and called the “ Daimebrog,” ue. the 
strength of Denmark. w 4 part from all legend, this flag un¬ 
doubtedly dates from the i3t_h century, and the Danish flag is 
therefore the oldest now in existence. 

The ancient kiogs of France bore the blue hood of St Martin 
upon their standards. I'he Chape de St Martin was originally 
in the keeping of the monks of the abbey of Marmoutier, and the 
right to take this blue flag into battle with them was claimed 
by tlie counts of Anjou. Clovis bore this banner against Alaric 
in J07, for victory was promised him by a verse of the Psalms 
which the choir were chanting when his envoy entered the church 
of St Martin at Tours. Charlemagne fought under it at the battle 
of Narbonne, and it frequently led the French to victory. At 
wliat precise period the oriflamme, which was originally simply 
the banner of the abbey of St Denis, supplanted the Cliape d"e 
St Martin as the sacred banner of all France is not known. 
Probably, however, it gradually became the national flag after 
the kings of France had transferred the seat of government to 
Paris, where the great local saint, St Denis, was held in high 
honour, and the banner hung over tlie tomb of the saint in the 
abbey church. The king of France himself was one of the vassals 
of the abbey of St Denis for the fief of the Vexin, and it was in his 
quality of count of Vexin that Louis VI., le Crus, bore this banner 
from the abbey to battle, in 1124. He is credited with havipg 
been the first I'Yench king to have taken the banner to war, and 
it appeared for the last time on the field of fight at Aeincourt 
in 1415. The accounts also of its appearance vary considerablj’. 
Guillaume Cuiart, in his Chronide says :— 

" Orlfiambe est une barnii^ 

De cendal voujoiant ct simple 
Sans psrtiralturc rl'autir tUiaire.” 

It would, therefore, seem to have been a plain scarlet flag; whilst 
an English authority states “ the celestial auriflamb, so by the 
French admired, was 'but ■of one colour, a square redde banner.” 
The Chrcrmqut de Mandres describes it as having three points 
with tassels -of green silk attached. The banner of William .the 
Conqueror was sent to him by the pope, and the early English 
kings fought under tiie banners of Edward the Confessor and 
St Edmund ; while the blended crosses of St George, St Andnew 
and St Patrick still form the nationtd ensign of the united 
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>(£ngland, Scothad and Ireland, whoH patron 
vfeverwly wert. 

^iyeux tapestry, commemorating the Norman conquest 
^dgland, contains abundant representations of the flags of 
period borne Upon the lances ot the Imights of William’s 
Mmy. They appear small in size, and pointed, frequently 
indented into three points and bearing pales, crosses and roundels. 
One, a Saxon pennon, is triangular, and roundly indented into 
four pomts ; one banner is of segmental shape and rayed, and 



Fig. 4.—Pennons and .Standards from the Bayeux Tapestry. 


bears the figure of a bird, which has been supposed to represent 
the raven uf the war-flag of the Scandinavian Vikings (fig. 4). 
In all, thirty-seven pennons borne on lances by various knights 
are represented in the Dayeux tapestry, and of these twenty-eight 
have triple points, whilst others have two, four or five. The 
devices on these pennons are very varied and distinctive, although 
tire date is prior to the period in which heraldry became definitely 
established. In fact, the flags and their charges are probably 
not really .significant of the people bearing them ; for, even 
admitting that personal devices were used nt the time, the 
figures may have been placed without studied intention, and 
BO give the genend figure only of such flags as happened to have 
come under the observation of the artists. The figures are 
probably rather ornamental and symbolic than strictly heraldic, 
—that is, personal devices, for the same insignia do not appear 
OH the shields of the several bearers. The dragon standard 
which he is known to have borne is placed near Harold ; but 
similar figures appear on the shields of Norman wamors, which 
fact has induced a wTiter in the Journal of the Ar^eological 
^Association (vol, xiii. p. n,?) to suppose that on the spears of 
the Saxons they represent only trophies torn from the shields 
of the Normans, and that they are not ensigns at all. Standards 
in form much resembling these dragons appear on the .^ch of 
Titus and the Trajan column as the standards of barbarians.^ 

At the battle of the Standard in 11.58 the English standard 
was formed of the mast of a ship, having a silver pyx at the 
top and bearing three sacred banners, dedicated severally to 
St Peter, St John of Beverley and St Wilfrid of Ripon, the 
whole being fastened to a wheeled vehicle. Representations 
of three-pointed, cross-bearing pennons are found on seals of 
as early date as the Norman era, and the warriors in the first 
crusade bore three-pointed pennons. It is possible that the 
three points with the three roundels and cross, wjiich so often 
appear on these banners, have some reference to the faith of 
the bearers in the Trinity and in the Crucifixion, for in con¬ 
temporary representations of Christ’s resurrection and descent 
into hell he bears a three-pointed banner with cross above. 
The triple indentation so common on the flags of this period has 
been supposed to be the origin of one of the honourable ordinaries 


—the pile. The “ pile," it may be explained, is in the form of a. 
wedge, and unless otherwise specified in the blazon, occupies, 
the central portion of the escutcheon, issuing from the middle 
chief. It may, however, issue from any other extremity of the 
shield, and there may be more than one. More secular characters 
were, however, not uncommon. In 1344 Henry III. gave order 
for a “ dragon to be made in fashion of a standard of red silk 
sparkling all over with fine gold, the tongue of which should be 
made to resemble burning fire and appear to be continually 
moving, and the eyes of sapphires or other suitable stones.” 
The Siege of Carlaverock, an Anglo-Norman pioem of the 14th 
century, describe.s the heraldic bearing.? on the banners of the 
knights at the siege of that fortress. Of the king himself the 
writer says:— 

“ En .sa banm6re trois luparto 

De or iin estoient mis en rouge ; ” 

and he goes on to describe the kingly characteristics these may 
be supposed to symbolize. A MS. in the British Museum (one 
of Sir Christopher Barker’s heraldic collcetion, Harl. 4632) 
gives drawings of the standards of English kings from Edward 
111 . to Henry VIII., which arc roughly but artistically 
coloured. 

The principal varieties of flags borne during the middle 
ages were the pennon, the banner and the standard. The 
“ guydhommes ” or “ guidons,” “ banderolls,” “ pennoneells,” 
“ streamers ” or pendants, may be considered as minor varieties. 
The pennon (fig. .s, B) was a purely personal’ensign, sometimes 
pointed, but more generally forked or swallow-tailed at the 
end. It was essentially the flag of the kaight simple, as apart 
from the knight banneret, borne by him on his lance, charged 
with his personal armorial bearings so disphu’ed that they 
stood in true position when he eoiiched his lance for action. 
A MS. of the 16th century (H.arl. 2358) in the British Museum, 
whicli gives minute particulars as to the .size, shape and bearings 
of the standards, banners, pennons, guydhommes, pennoneells, 
&c., says “ a pennon must be two yards and a half long, made 
round at the end, and conteyncth the armes of the owner,” 
and warns that " from a standard or .streamer n man may flee 
but not from his banner or pennon hearing his arms.” 

A pennoncell (or penselle) was a diminuti\’c pennon carried 
by the esquires. Flags of this character were largely used on 



Fig, 5.—A, Labunim from mcdnllion of Constantine ; B, Medieval 
Pennon ; C, Medieval Banner; D, Standard oi Henry V.’^ 

any special occasion of ceremony, and more particularly at state 
funerals. For instance, we find “ XTI. doz. penselles ” amongst 
the items that figured at the funeral of the duke of Norfolk in 
iSf4, and in the description of the lord mayor’s procession in the 
following year we read of “ ij goodly pennes (state barges) deckt 
with fl^es and stremers, and a m (1000) penselles.” Amongst 





the iteme thAf ran the totd' cost of the funeral of Oliver Cromwell 
up to an enormous sum of money, we find mention of thirty dozen 
of pennoncells a foot long and costing twenty shillings a dozen, 
and twenty dozen of the;saihe kind of flags at twelve shillings a 
dozen. 

The banner was, in the earlier days of chival^, a.squore flag, 
though at a_later date it is often found greater in length than in 
depth, precisely as is the case in the ordinary national flags of 
to-day. In some very early examples it is found considerably 
longer in the depth on the staff than in its outward projection 
from the staff. The banner was charged in a manner exactly 
similar to the shield of the owner, and it was borne by knights 
banneret and all above them in rank. As a rough guide it may 
be taken that the banner of an emperor was 6 ft. square ; of a 
king, 5 ft.; of a prince or duke, 4 ft.; of a marquis, earl, viscount 
or baron, 3 ft. square. As the function of the banner was to 
display the armorial bearings of the dignitary who had the 
right to carry it, it is evident that the square form was the most 
convenient and akin to the shield of primal heraldry. In fact, 
flags were originally heraldic emblems, though in modem devices 
the strict laws of heraldry have often been departed from. 

The rank of knights bannerets was higher than that of ordinary 
knights, and they could be created on the field of battle only. 
To create a knight banneret, the king or commander-in-chief 
in person tore off the fly of the pennon on the lance of the knight, 
thus turning it roughly into the .square flag or banner, and so 
making the knight a banneret. The date in which this dignity 
originated is uncertain, but it was probably about the period of 
Edward I. John Chandos is said to have been made a banneret 
by the Black Prince and the king of Castile at Najara on the 3rd 
of April 1367 ; John of Copeland was made a banneret in the 
reign of Edward III., he having taken prisoner David Bruce, the 
Scottish king, at the battle of Durham. In more modern times 
Captain John Smith, of Lord Bernard Stuart’s troop of the 
King’s Guards, who saved the royal banner from the parlia¬ 
mentary troops at Edgehill, was made a knight banneret by 
Charles I. From this time the custom of creating knights 
banneret ceased until it was revived by George II. after Dettingen 
in 1743, when the dignity was again conferred. It is true, however, 
that, when in 1763 .Sir William Krskine presented to George III. 
sixteen stands of colours captured by his regiment [now the 
T5th (king’s) Hussars] at Emsdorf, he was raised to the dignity 
of knight banneret, but as the ceremony was not performed on 
the field of battle, the creation was considered irregular, and his 
possession of the rank was not generally recognized. 

The banner was therefore not only a personal ensign, but it 
also denoted that he who bore it was the leader of a military 
force, large or .small according to his degree or estate. It was, 
in fact, the battle flag of the leader who controlled the particular 
force that followed it into the fight. Every baron who in time 
of war had furnished the proper number of men to his liege was 
entitled to charge with his arras the banner which they followed. 
There could indeed be at present found no better representative 
of the medieval “ banner ” than what we now term the “ royal 
standard ”; it is essentially the personal battle flag of the king of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It and other 
royal and Imperial standards have now become “standards,” 
inasmuch as they are to-day used for display in the same fashion, 
and for the same purposes as was the “ standard ” of old. The 
“ gonfalon ” or “ gonfannon ” was a battle flag differing from 
the ordinary banner in that it was not attached to the pole but 
hung from it crosswisq, and was not always square in shape 
but serrated, so that the lower edge formed streamers. The 
gonfalon was in action borne close to the personof thecomraander- 
in-chief and denoted his position. In certain of the Italian 
cities chief magistrates had the privilege of bearing a gonfalon, 
and for this reason were known as “ gonfaloniere.” 

The standard (fig. 5, D) was a flag of noble size, long, tapering 
towards the fly (the “ fly ” is that portion of liie flag farther 
from the pole, the “ hoist ” the portion of the flag attached to 
the pole), the edges of the flag fringed or bordered, and with 
the ends split and rounded off. The shape was not, however, by 
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any means uniform during the middle ages nor were there any 
definite‘rules as to its charges. It varied in size according to 
tlte rank of the owner. The Tudor MS. mentioned above says 
of the royal standard of that timeT-” the Standard to be sett 
before the king’s pavilion or tente, and not to be borne in 
battayle; to be in length eleven yards.” A MS. of the time 
of Henry VII. gives the following dimensions for standards: 
“ The King’s had a length of eight yards ; that of a duke, seven ; 
a marquis, six and a half; an earl, six ; a viscount, five and a 
half; a baron, five ; a knight banneret, four and a half; and 
a knight four yards.” The standard was, in fact, from its size, 
and as its very name implies, not meant to be carried into action, 
as was the banner, but to denote the actual position of its pos¬ 
sessor on occasions of state ceremonial, or on the tilting ground, 
and to denote the actual place occupied by him and his following 
when the hosts were assembled in camp preparatory for battle. 
It was essentially a flag denoting position, whereas the banner 
was the rallying point of its followers in the actual field. Its 
uses are now fulfilled, as far as royalties are concerned, by the 
“ banner ” which has now Itecome the “ royal standard,” and 
which floats over the palace where the king is in residence, is 
hoisted at the saluting point when he reviews his troops, and is 
broken from the mainmast of any ship in his navy the moment 
that his foot treads its deck. The essential condition of the 
standard was that it should always have the cross of St. George 
conspicuous in the innermost part of the hoi.st immediately con¬ 
tiguous to the staff ; the remainder of the flag was then divided 
fesse-wise by two or more stripes of colours exactly as the 
heraldic “ ordinary ” termed “ fesse ” crosses the shield horizon¬ 
tally. The colours used as stripes, as also those used in the fringe 
or bordering of the standard, were those which prp\'ailed in tlie 
arms of the bearer or were those of his livery. The standard 
here depicted (fig. 5, D) is that of Henry V.; the colours white 
and blue, a white antelope standing between two red roses, and 
in the interspaces more red roses. To quote again from the 
Harleiaii M.S. above mentioned : “ Every standard and guidon 
to have in the chief the cross of St George, the beast or crest with 
his devyce and word, and to be slitt at tlie end.” The motto 
indeed usually figured on most standards, though occasionally 
it was missing. An excellent type of the old standard is that 
of the earls of Percy, which bore the blue lion, the crescent, 
and the fetterlock—all badges of the family—whilst, as tokens 
of matrimonial alliances with the families of Poynings, Brj'an 
and Fitzpayne, a silver key, a bugle-horn and a falchion were 
respectively displayed. There was also the historic Percy motto, 
Espcrance en Dieu. No one, whatsoever his rank, could possess 
more than one banner, since it displayed his l^raldic arms, which 
were unchangeable. A single individual, however, mig'ht possess 
two or three standards since this flag displayed badges that he 
could multiply at discretion, and a motto that he could at any 
time change, h'or example, the standards of Henry VII., mostly 
green and white—the colours of the Tudor livery—had in one 
“ a red firye dragon,” in another “ a donne kowe,” in a third 
“ a silver greyhound and two red roses.” The standard was 
always borne by an eminent person, and that of Henry V. at 
Agincourt is supposed to have been carried upon a car that 
preceded the king. At Nelson’s funeral his banner and standard 
were borne in the procession, and around his coffin were the 
banderol^—square, bannerlike flags bearing the various arms 
of his family lineage. Nelson’s standard bore his motto, Palmam 
qui meruit ferai, but, in lieu of the cross of St Geoige, it bore the 
union of the crosses of St George, St Andrew and St Patrick, 
the medieval England having expanded into the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Again, at the funeral of the duke 
of Wellington we find amongst the flags his personal banner 
and standard, and ten banderolls of the duke’s pedigree and 
descent. ’ 

The guidon, a name derived from the Fr. Guyd-homme^ yi&s 
somewhat similar to the standard, but without the cross 6f St 
George, rounded at the end, less elongated and altogether lesa 
ornate. It was borne by a leader of horse, and according to a 
medieval writer “ must be two and a half yards or three yards 
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, and therein shall no armes be put, tret only 1!h« man’s 
.est, cognisance, and devyce.’,’ 

The streamer, so called in Tudor days -but now better kno^ 
as the pennant or pendant, was a long, tapering dag, which it was 
directed “ shall stand in the top of a ship or in the forecastle, 
and therein be put no armes, but the man's cognisance or devyce, 
and may be of leaigth twenty, thirty, forty or sixty yards, and 
is ^itt as well as a guidon or standard." Amc^st the httings 
of the ihip that took Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, to Fraaice in 
the rejgn of Hemy VH. was a " grete streraour for the sbippe 
xl yarSes in length viij yardes in brede.” In the hoist was 
“ a grete here hmding a raggid itafle," and rest of the fly 
“ pawdrid full of laggtd staves.” 

National Flags. — British. The royal Standard of England 
was, when it , was hoisted on the Tower on the ist of January 
1801, thus heraldically described':—“Quarterly; first and 
fourth, gules, three lions passantgardant, in pale, or, for England’; 
second, or, a lion rampant, gules, within a double tressare floiy 
counter floiy of the last, for Scotland ; third, azure, a harp or, 
stringed argent, far Ireland.” The present standard connects 
in direct descent from the aims of the Conqueror. These were 
two leopards passant on a red fidld, and remained the same 
until the reign of Henry II., -when lions were .substituted for 
leopards, and a third added. The next change that took place 
was in the reign of Edward III. when the royal arms were for 
the first time quartered; ileurs-df^h's in the first and fourth 
quarters, and the three hems of England in tlie second and third. 
The fleurs-dfAis were assumed in token of the monarch’s ckhn 
to the throne of France. In the “ coats” of Edward HI, and 
the twq, monarchs that succeeded him, ■the fleurs-de-iis were 
powdered overablue ground, but under Henry V. the 1 lntrs~dr-lis 
were reduced in number to three, and thecoat ” so devised 
remained the same until the death of Queen Elizabeth, The lion 
of Scotland and the Irish harp were added to the flag on the 
accession of James I., and the flag then had the French and 
English arms quartered in the first and fourth quarters, the lion 
of Scotland, red on a yellow ground, in the second 'quarter, and 
the harp of Ireland, gdd on a blue ground, in the third quarter. 
With toe exception of the period of the Commonwetuth, to 
which reference will be made later, the flag remained tous until 
the accession of William III., who imposed upon the Stuart 
standard a central shield carrying the arms of Nassau. Queen 
Anne made further alterations; the first and fourth quarters'wece 
subdivided, the three lions Of England being in one half, thelionof' 
Scotland in the other. The Heurs-dt-Ks were in the second quarter; 
the Irish harp in the 'third. Under George I. and George 11 . 
thefirst,aecond aid third quarters nanained 'the same, toe arms 
of HanOver being placed in the fourth quarter, and this continued 
to be toe royal standard until 1601, when the standard was re¬ 
arranged as first described with the addition -of the Hanoverian 
arms displayed on a .shield in the centre. On the accession of 
Queen Victoria, toe Hanoverian arms were removed, and the 
flag remained as it to-day exists. It is worthy of note, however, 
that in the royal standoid of King Edward VII. Which hangs ipi 
the chapel of St George at Windsor, the ordinary “ winged 
woman ” form of the harp in the Irish' third quartering k altcred 
to a harp of the old Irish pattern. At King Edward’s accession 
this banner replaced that *of Queen Victoria which for sixty-two 
years had hung in this, the chapel of toe order of th®'Garter. 

Up to the time of the Stuarts it had been toe custom of 
the lord high admiral or person in ‘command of the flqpt to fly 
the royal standard as deputy of the sovereign. When royalty 
ceased to be, a new flag was devised by the'coundl of state for 
the Commonwealth, which comprised ■the “ arms of England 
and Ireland in two several escut^Sans in a red flag within a 
compartment.” In other woi|^nl||l^as a red flag containing 
two shields, the one bearing the trow bf St George, red on a rtoite 
» grqtmd, the other thqharp, gold on a 'Mue ground, and round the 
shields was a wrenfh of palm and shamrock leaves. One of these 
* flags is still in e;:i''.tence at Chatham dockyard, "where it is kept 
in a v^onden chest which was taken out of a 'Spanish galleon at 
Vigo by Admral Sir George Robke in 1704. When Cromwell 
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and Ireludj he devisad for himself .a persosal -staiwtegL This 
bad the ohms of SfGcoige in the iinA and. fouiith iquutfters, the 
cross >olf Andrew, a .white saltiifl a blue gtouidj to f^he 
second, and the Irish harp in the thirA His own arms—a lion 
on a black isbield—were imposed ton the cedtto of the flag. No 
one but royalty has a ri^ht to fly toe royal standard, and though 
it is constantly ^sen flying for purposes of decoration its use is 
irregular. Thm has, however, alsmys been one exp^ptioq, 
nan^y, tost toe lord high admiral whsm in executi-ye command 
of a fleet has always been .entitled to fly toe royal standard. 
For example. Lord Howard flew it from toe mainmast of toe 
“ Ark Royal ” 'when he defea'ted the Spanish Armada ; the 
duke of Buckingham flew it os lord high admirll in toe roign 
of Charies I.,, and the duke of York fought under it when be 
commanded during the Dutch Wars. 

The national flag of the British empire* is the Union Jack, 
in which are combined in union the crosses of St George, St 
Andrew and St Patrick. St George liad long been a patron 
saint of England, tuid ;his banner, argent, a cross gules, its 
national ensign. St Andrew in the same way was the patron 
saint of Scotland, and his banner, azure, a saltire argent, the 
national en-sign of Scottland. On the union of the two crowns 
James 1 . issued a proclamation ordaining that “ henceforth, all 
our subjects of this l.sle and Kingdom of Greater Bratuin and' 
toe members thereof, shall bear in their main-itop the red cross 
commonly called St George’^ cross, and the white cross commonly 
called St Andrew’s cross, joined together according to a fonn 
made by our heralds, and sent by us to our admiral to be pub¬ 
lished to our said subjects ; lOnd ;in tlueir fore-top oujr subjects 
of south Britain shall wear the red cross only, as they were wont, 
and our subjects of north Britain in their fose-top, toe white 
■cross only as they were .accustomed.” This was the first Union 
Jack, as it is generally termed, though strictly toe name qf toe 
flag is the “ Great Union,” anti ■it is only a “ Jack ” when flown 
on the jackstwJfl of a .ship of war. • Probably the name of the 
Stuart king “Jacques,” which Jasnes I. always signed^ gave 
the name to toe flag, and then to toe staff at which it was hoisted. 
At toe deato of Charies 1 ,, the union with .Scotland beingd is solved, 
toe ships of the psoliainaent revarted to the aimple cross of St 
George, but the union flag ivas restored when Ctomwell 
protector, with the Irish harp imposed upon its centre, 
Restoration, Charles IL reonovod the bmp and so todiMwiual 
union flag was rostored, and continued as described Mto toe 
year 1801, when, on the legislative union Wiith Jrelan^jpie cross 
of St Patrick, a saltire gules, oao. field ssrgent, was incorporated 
jn toe union flag, so combiBe toese three crosses witooj^t 
losing theidistinctive features .of each was not easy i each creos 
must be distinct, aod retain equally distinct its fimbrjation, or 
bordering, which denotes toe ■original ground. In the first 
union flag, the red .ctosb of -St George with toe white fimbriation 
that represented toe loriginal white field was simply imposed 
upon the white saltire of , 9 t Andrew with its blue .field. To 
place toe red saltire of ‘St Paitriuk on tlie white saltoe of St 
Andrew would have been to obliterate the latter, nor would the 
red saltire have its proper bwideBing denoting its original white 
field; even were the red saltire narrowed in width the ^portion 
of the white saltire that would .■appear would not be the St 
Atulrow saltire, but orily the .fimbriation appertaining td toe 
saltire of St I’atrick. Theitofikulty has been got over by making 
the white broader on one side of thc red fcban the other. In fact, 
the continuity of dwertion of .the larflis pf toe St .Patrick red 
saltire has been broken by its ■portiwiB being removed from the 
■centre of the oblique points that form toe St Andrew's saltire. 
Thus both the Irish and Scottish saltires nan be easily distip- 
guished from one another, whilst 'toe red saltite l)as its due 5iviiite 
fimbriation. 

The Union Jack is tlie meat impertant of , all British eiffligns, 
and is flown by represeotatTves of the empire lall the world AHfT# 
It flies from the jaekrtafl of every man-of-war in -the 
■With'the Irish harp on a blue shield.displayed in the centre, 
flown by the 'lord-Ueutenaat of Insland. Whsn.flowa b>'jp® 
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oi IntJiai star and d^vic* of the order of 
the Star of India are borne in the centre. Colonial governors fly 
it with the badge of th«r colony displayed b tl^e eratre. Diplo¬ 
matic representatives use it with the royal arms b the centre,, 
As a miutary flag, it i$ flowrn over fortresses and b^dquarters, 
and on all occasioru of milit^ ceremonial. Hoisted at the 
mainmast of a man-of-war it is the flag of an admiral of the 
fleet 

Military flags b the shape of xogimental standards and colours, 
and flags used for signalling, are described elsewhere, and it will 
here be only necessary to deal with tbc navy and admiralty 
flag^ 

The origin of the three ensigns—the red, white, and blue— 
had Its genesis in the navy, la the days of huge fleets, such as 
prevailed b the Tudor and Stuart navies, there were, besides 
the admiral b supreme command, a vico-admiral as second b 
command, and a rear-admiral as third b command, each con¬ 
trolling his own particular group or squadron. These were 
designated centre, van, and rear, the centre almost invariably 
being commanded by the admiral, the vice-admiral taking the 
van and the rear-admiral the rear squadron. In order that any 
vessel in any group could distinguisli its own admiral's ship, 
tlie flagships o? centre, van, and rear flew respectively a plum 
red, white, or blue fl«, and so came bto being those naval 
ranks of admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral of the red,, white, 
and blue which contbned down to as late as 1864. As the 
admiral in supreme command flew the union at the mab, there 
was no rank of admiral of the red, and it was not until November 
r8a5 that the rank of admiral of the red was added to the navy 
as a special compliment to reward Trafalgar. About 165s, so 
that each individual ship b the squadron should be distinguisli- 
able 05 well as the flagships, each vessel carried a large red, 
white, or blue flag according as to whether she beboged to the 
centre, van, or rear, each flag haring in the left-hand upper 
coroera canton, as it is termed, of white bearing the St George's 
cross. These flags were called ensigns, and it is, of course, due 
to the fact that lire union with Scotl^d was for the time dissolved 
that they bore only the St George’s aoss. Even when the 
restoration of the Stuarts resitored the sUilm tii« cruse of St 
George still remabsd alone on the ensign, and it was not altered 
until 1707 when the bill fur the Union of England and Scotland 
passed the English parliament. In idoi, when. Ireland joined 
the Union, the flag, of course, became os we know it to-day. All 
these three ensigns belonged to ttie royal navy, and contbuad 
to do so until 1864, but as far bock as 1707 ships of the mercantile 
marme were instructed to. fly tlie red ensign. As ironclads 
replaced the wooden vessels and fleets became smaller the 
bconvenience of three naval ensigns was manifest, and b 1864 
tbc grades of Sag oflicer were reduced again to admiral, vice- 
admiral, and rear-admiral, and the navy abandoned the use 
of the red and blue onsjgaa, rctaming only the white ensign as 
iu distbetive flag. The mereaatilc marine retabed the red 
ensign which they were already using, whilst the blue ensign 
was allotted to vessels employed on the public service whether 
home or colonial, 

The white ensign is therefore essentially the flag of the royal 
navy. It should not bo flown anywhere or on any occasion 
except by a ship (or shore establishment) of the royal navy, 
with but one exception. By a grant of William IV. dating from 
1S39 vessels belonging to the Royal Yacht S<^uadran, the chief 
of all yacht clubs, are allowed to fly the white ensign. From 
X821 to 1&29 ships Off the squadron flew the red ensign, as that of 
highest dignity, but as it was also used by merchant ships, they 
then obtained the grant of the white ensign as being more 
distinctive. Some few other yacht clubs flew it until 184a, when 
the privilege was witlidrawn ly an admiralty mbute. By some 
overs^ht the order was not conveyed to the Royal Western 
of Ireland, whose shipa flew the white ensign until b 1857 the 
usage was stopped. Snee that date the Royal Yacht Squadron 
has alone had the privilege. Any vessel of any sort flybg the 
white ensign, or pennant, (rf the navy is oemmittbg a grave 
wfience, and the ship can be bowrded by any officer of His 
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Majesty’s service, the colours seised, the vessel reported to the 
autnonties, end a penalty inflicted on the owners or oapt^ or 
both. The penalty bcuned is ^00 fine for each offence, as,^ 
laid down b the ,7 3rd section of tfle Merchant Shifting Act J894. 

In 1883 Lord Annesley’s yachf, belonging to the ^yal Yadit 
Squadron, was detained at the Dardanelles b consequence of 
her flying the white ensign of the royal navy which brought her 
under the category of a man-of-war, and no foreign tnan-of-war 
is allowed to pass the Dardanelles without flrst obtabbg an 
imperial trade. Sbee then owners belongbg to the squadron 
have been warned that they must either sail their ships through 
the straits under the red ensign common to all ships British 
owned, or obtab imperial permission if they wish to display 
the white ensign. 

Besides the wbte ensign the ship of war flies a bhg streamer 
from the mabtopgoUant masthead. This, which is called a 
pennant, is flown only 1^ ships b commission j it is, in fact, 
the sign of command, and is first hoisted when a captain com¬ 
missions bis ship. 'Iha pennant, which was really the edd 
“ peanoncell,” was of throe colours for the whole of its length, 
and towards the end left separate b two or three tails, and so 
continued tUl the end of the great wars in 1816. Now, however, 
the pennant is a long white streamer with the St George’s cross 
in the inner portion close to the mast. Pennants have been 
carried by men-of-war from the earliest times, prior to 1653 at 
the yard-ann, but since that date at the maintopgallant mast¬ 
head. 

The blue ensign is exclusively the flag of the public service 
oUier than the royal navy, and is as well the flag of the royal 
naval reserve. It is flown also by certain authorized vessels 
of tlie British mercantile marine, the ccuiditions governing this 
privilege bebg that the capUdn and a certab specified portion 
of the officers and crew shall belong to the ranks of the royal 
naval reserve. When flown by ships belongh^ to Bririalt 
government offices the seal or badge of the o&c is disfdayed 
in the fly. For example, hired transports fly it with the yellow 
anchor b the fly ^ tlie marme department of the Board of Trade 
has b the fly the device of a ship under sail; the telegraiffi 
brancli oi the post-office shows b the fly a device representing 
Father ‘J'ime with his hour-glass shattered Ijy lightnbg; the 
ordnance department displays upon the fly a shi^ with a 
cannon and cannon balls upon it. Certain yacht clubs are also 
authorized by special admiralty warrant to fly the blue ensign. 
Some of these cb^lay it plab; otbm show b the fly the distinc¬ 
tive badge of the club. Consuls-general, consuls and consular 
agents also have a eight to fly the blue ensign, tbsdistis^uiebing 
badge b their case bebg the royal antis. 

The red ensign is the distbguishbg flag of the British merchant 
service, and special orders to this eflect were issued ^ Queen 
Anneb 170.7, and again by Queen Victoria b The order 
of Queen Anne directed that merehant vessek sho'did fly a red 
flag “ with a Union Jack described b a oaotion at the upper 
cumor thereof next the staff,” and this is prebaWy the ftmt 
time td)at the ton® *' UnioB Jack ” was officially used. Id some 
eases those yacht clubs which fly tbe red ensign change it slightly 
from that ^wn by the merchant service, to they are alkwed 
to display the badge ei the chib b the fly. Colonial merchant¬ 
men usually display die ordinary red ensign, but, povided they 
have a warrant of authorization from the admiralty, they con 
use the ensign with fdie badge of the colony b the fly. 

In regard to ensigns it is important to remember that they 
are purely maritime flags, and though the rule is more honoured 
b the breach tham. ki tire nfaservamce, the only flog that n private 
iadividuai or a copporation has a right to display oa shore is the - 
national flag, the Union Joeti, in its pbb oor^tion and without 
any embhaenment. 

There are two other British sea flags whidi art worthy of 
brief notioe. These ore the admiralty flag and the flag .of the 
iiiBster of Trinity House. The adnwalty flag fe a pltib red 
flog with a dear oMhor ro the centre b yffilow. In a sense it is 
a national flag^ifortfaa wmeign behta itwhen afletltb t-onjoM- 
tbn with the royal istatadaid'add 'the Union Jack. It wm ld 
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appear to have been first used hy the duke of York as lord high 
admital, who flew it when the sovereign was afloat and had the 
royal standard flying in another ship. When a board of com¬ 
missioners was appointed to execute the office of lord high 
admiral this was the flag adopted, and in 1691 we find the 
admiralty, minuting the navy board, then a subordinate depart¬ 
ment, “ requiring and directing it to cause a fitting red silk 
flag, with the anchor and cable therein, to be provided against 
Tuesday morning next, for the barge belonging to this board.” 
In 1725, presumably as being more pretty and artistic, the cable 
in the device was twi.sted round the stock of the anchor. It 
was thus made into a “ foul anchor,” the thing of all others that 
a sailor most hates, and this despite the fact that the first lord 
at the time, the earl of Berkeley, was himself a sailor.- The 
anchor retained its unseamanlike appearance, and was not 
“ cleared ” till 1815, and even to this day the buttons of the 
naval uniform bear a “ foul anchor.” The “ anchor ” flag is 
solely the emblem of an administrative board ; it does not carry 
the executive nr combatant functions which are vested in the 
royal standard, the union or an admiral’s flag, but on two 
occasions it ha.s been made use of as an executive flag. In 17 K) 
the earl of Berkeley, who at the time was not only first lord 
of the admiralty, but vice-admiral of England, obtained the 
.special permission of George I. to hoist it at the main instead of 
the union flag. Again in 1869, when Mr Childers, then first 
lord, accompanied by some members of his board, went on 
board the ” Agincourt ” he hoisted the admiralty flag and took 
command of the combined Mediterranean and Channel squadrons, 
thus superseding the flags of the two distinguished officers who 
at the time were in command of these squadrons. It is hardly 
neecssarjf to add that throughout the navy there was a very 
distinct feeling of dissatisfaction at the innovation. When the 
admiralty flag is flown hy the sovereign it is hoisted at the fore, 
his own standard being of course at the main, and the union at 
the mizzen. 

The flag of the master of the Trinity House is the red cross 
of St George on its white ground, but with an ancient ship on 
the waves in each quarter; in the centre is a shield with a 
precisely similar device and surmounted by a lion. 

The sign of a British admiral’s command afloat is always 
the same. It is the St George’s cross. Of old it was borne 
on the main, the fore, or the mizzen, according as to whether 
the officer to whom it pertained was admiral, vice-admiral, 
or rear-admiral, but, as ironclads superseded wooden ships, 
and a single pole mast took the place of the old three masts, 
a different method of indicating rank was necessitated. To-day 
the flag of an admiral is a square one, the plain St George’s 
cross. When flown by a vice-admiral it bears a red ball on the 
white ground in the upper canton next to the staff; if flown 
by a rear-admiral there is a red ball in both the upper and lower 
cantons. As nowadays most battleships have two masts, the 
admiral’s flag is hoisted at the one which has no masthead 
semaphore. The admiral’s flag is always a square one, hut thit 
«f a commodore is a broad white pennant with the St George’s 
cross. If the commodore be first class the flag is plain ; if. of 
the second class the flag has a red ball in the upper canton next 
to the staff. The .same system of differentiating rank prevails 
in most navies,though very often a star takes the place of.the ball. 
In some coses, however, the indications of rank are differently 
shown. For instance, botli in the Russian and Japanese navies 
the distinction is made by a line of colour on tlie upper or lower 
edges of the flag. 

The flags of the British colonies are the same as those of the 
mother country, but differentiated by the badge of the colony 
being placed in the centre of the flag if it is the Union Jack, or 
in the fly if it be the blue or red ensign. Examples of these are 
shown in the Plate, where the blue ensign illustrated is that of 
New Zealand, the device of the colony being the southern cross 
m the fly. Precisely the same with a large six-pointed 
star, emblematic of the six states immediately under the union, 
forms the flag of the federated commonwealth of Australia. 
The red ensign shown is that of the Dominion of Canada, the 


device in the fly being the armorial bearings of the Dominion. 
As the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as the reprt sentative of royalty, 
flies the Union Jack with a harp in the centre, or the viceroy 
of India flics the same flag with, in the centre, the badge of the 
order of the Star of India, so too colonial governors or high 
commissioners fly the union flag with the arms of the colony 
they preside over on a white shield in the centre and surrounded 
by a laurel wreath. In the case of Canada the wreath, however, 
is not of laurel but of maple, which is the special emblem of the 
Dominion. 

/‘Vrvr//.—To come to flags of other countrie.'. nowhere have 
historical events caused so much change in the standards and 
national ensigns of a country ns in the ca.se of Kranrc. 'J’he 
oriflamme and the Chape de St Martin w'ero surreeded at the 
end of the :6th century, when Henry’ III., the last of the hou.se 
of Valois, came to the throne, by the white standard powdered 
with fleiirs-df-lis. This in turn gave place to the famous tricolour. 
The tricolour was introduced at tlic time of the Rcx olution, but 
the origin of this flag and its colours is a disputed question. 
Some maintain that the intention was to eombine in the flag 
the blue of the Ghape de St Martin, the red of the oriflamme, 
and the white flag of the Bourbons. By others the colours are 
said to be those of the city of Paris. Yet again, other authorities 
assert that the flag is copied from the shield of the Orleans family 
as it appeared after Philippe ]igalit6 had knocked off the ftriirs- 
dr~lis. The tricolour is divided vertically into three parts of equal 
width—blue, white and red, the red forming the fly, the white; 
the middle, and the blue the hoist of the flag. During the first 
and second empires the tricolour became the imperial standard, 
but in the centre of the white stripe was placed tlie c.igle, whilst 
all three stripes were richly powdered over with the golden bees 
of the Napoleons. The tricolour i.s now the sole flag of France. 

American. — Before the Declaration of Independence the 
flag.s of those eolonies which now form the United .States of 
America were very various. In the early days of New England 
the Puritans objected to the red cross of St George, not from 
any disloyalty to the mother country, hut from a conscientious 
objection to what they deemed an idolatrous symbol. By the 
year 1700 most of the colonies had devised badges to distinguish 
their vessels from those of England and of each other. In the 
early stages of the revolution each state adopted a flag of its 
own ; thus, that of Massachusetts bore a pine tree, Soutli 
Carolina displayed a rattlesnake, New York had a white flag 
with a black beaver, and Rhode Island a white flag with a blue 
anchor upon it. Even after the Declaration of Independence, 
and the introduction of the stars and stripes, the latter under¬ 
went many changes in the manner of their arrangement before 
taking the position at present established. In 1775 a committee 
was appointed to consider the question of a single fl.ag for the 
thirteen states. It recommended that the union he retained 
in the upper comer next to the staff, the remainder of the field, 
of the flag to be of thirteen horizontally disposed stripes, alter¬ 
nately red and white. This flag, curiously enough, was precisely 
the same as the flag of the old Honourable East India Company. 
On the 14th of June 1777 congress resolved “ that the flag 
of the United States he thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” This was the origin of the 
national flag, but at first, as the number of the stripes were 
unequal, the flag very often varied, sometimes having seven 
white and six red stripes, and at other times seven red and six 
white, and it was not for some considerable time that it was 
authoritatively laid down that the latter arrangement was the 
one to be adopted. It has also been held that the stars and 
stripes of the American national flag, as well as the eagle, -Werfi 
suggested by the crest and arms of the Washington fairilly. 
The latter supposition is absurd, for the Washington crest was a 
raven. The Washington arms were a white shield having two 
horizontal red bars, and above these a row of three red stars. 
Thi^ might, by a stretch of imagination, be -supposed to have 
inspired the original idea of the fla^ which was that each state 
in the U’rion should be represented m the national flag by a star 
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.-and stripe. Naturally other states coming into the Union 
expected the same privilege. After Vermont in 1790 and 
Kentucky in 1792 had entered the Union, the stars and stripe.s 
were changed in number from thirteen to fifteen. Later on other 
states joined, and soon the flag came to cons 5 .st of twenty stars 
and stripes. It was, however, found objectionable to be con¬ 
stantly altering the national flag, and in the year 1818 it was 
determined to go tuck to the original thirteen stripes, but to 
place a star for each state in the blue union canton in the top 
corner of the flag next the staff. Thus the stars always show the 
exact number of states that are in the Union, whilst the stripes 
denote the original number of the states that formed the union.* 
The presidential flag of the president of the United States is 
an eagle on a blue field, bearing on its breast a shield displaying 
stripes, and above the national motto E plurihus unum, and a 
design of the stars of the original thirteen states of the union. 

Other Cnuntries. —The most general and important of the 
various national flags are figured in the Plate. In the top line 
representing Great Hritain are shown the royal .standard, the 
Union Jack (the national flag), the white ensign of the royal 
navy, the blue ensign of government service, and the red ensign 
of the commercial marine, colonial flags being shown in the ca.se 
of the two latter ensigns. The two Japanese flags shown are the 
man-of-war ensign—a rising sun, generally known as the sun¬ 
burst—and the flag of the mercantile marine, in which the red ball 
is used without the rays and placed in the centre of the white 
field. The imperial standard of Japan is agolden chrysanthemum 
on a red field. It is essential that the chry'santhemum should 
invariably have sixteen petals. Heraldry in Japan is of a simpler 
character than that of Kurupe, and is practiciilly limited to the 
employment of “ Mon,” which correspond very nearly to the 
“ crests ” of European heraldry. The great families of Japan 
possess at least one, and in many cases even three, “ Mon.” 
The imperial family use two, the one Kiku no go Mon (the august 
chrysanthemum crest) and Kiri no go Mon (the augu.st Kiri 
crest). The first represents the sixteen-petalled ehrysanthemum, 
and, although the use of the chry,santhemum flower as a badge 

not necessarily confined to the imperial family, they alone 
Ifave the right to use the sixteen-petalled form. If used by any 
other family, or society or corporation, it must be with a number 
of petals less or more than sixteen. The second imperial “ Mon ” 
is composed of three Laves and three flower spikes of tlie Kiri 
{Paulomnia imf>crialis). This, however, is not displayed as an 
■official emblem, tliat being reserved for the chrysanthemum. 
The Kiri is used for more private purposes. For example, the 
chrysanthemum figures in the imperial standard, and the Kiri 
“ Mon ” adorns the harness of the emperor’s horses. It is very 
probable that the chrysanthemum crest did not originally repre¬ 
sent the ehrvsantliemum flower at all but tlie sun with sixteen 
rays, and it will be noticed that in the “ sun-burst ” fli^ the 
.sun's rays are sixteen in number. The use of the number sixteen 
is probably traceable to Chinese gcomantic ideas. 

The German imperial navy anti mercantile mafine flags are next 
depicted. Tlie ’’ iron cross ” in tlic navy flag is that of the Teutonic 
Order, and tlates from the close of the 12th century. For five 
centuries black anti white have been the HohenzoUem colours, 
and tlie first verse of the German war song, Icit bin ein Preusse, 
runs:— 

“ I am a l’ru.s,sian I Know ye not my banner 1 

jtjj- Before me floats my flag of black and white 1 

' * My fatlievs died for freedom, 'twas their manner, 

So say these colours floating in your sight." 

The mercantile marine tn^olnur of black, white and red is em¬ 
blematic ol the joining of the Hohentollern black and white with 
the red and wliite, which was llie ensign of the Hanseatic League. 
This flag came into being when the North German Confederacy 
was establi-shecl (November 2jtli, 1807) at the close of the Austro- 
Prussian War. 

The German imperial standard has the iron cross with its wfiite 
border displayed on a yellow field, diapered over in each of the four 
quarters with throe black eagles and a crown. In the centre of the 
cross is a shield hearing the arms of Prussia surmounted by a crown, 

' By the admi.s.sion of Oklahoma a-s a state in 1907 the number of 
atars became 40, arranged from the top in horizontal rows thus: 
*.7. 8,7.8, 8 = 49. 


and surrounded by a collar of the Order of the Black Eagle. In the 
four arms of the crown ore the legend OoU niit uns ifijo- The United 
.States flag and the tricolour of France have already been fully dealt 
with, and in both countries the one flag is common to both mcH'Ot- 
war and ships of the mercantile marine. 

The next depicted are the imperial navy and the mercantile 
marine flags of the Austro-Hung^an empire. In the latter the ■ 
introduction of the green half stripe denotc.s the combination of the 
Austrian red, white and red with tlie Hungarian red, white and 
green. The shields with which the flag is charged con lain respectively 
Uie arms of Austria and of Hungary. The former shield only is 
home on the man-of-war ensign, and displays the heraldic device of 
tlie ancient dukes of Austria, winch dates back to the year 1191. 
The Austrian imperial .standard has, on a yellow ground, the black 
double-headed eagle, on the breast and wings of which arc imposed 
shields bearing the arms of the provinces of the empire. The flag 
IS bordered all round, the border being com)x>.scd of equal-sided 
triangles with their apices alternately inwards and outwards, those 
with their apices pointing inwards being alternately yellow ami 
white, the others alternately scarlet and black. 

The green, white and red Italian tricolour was adopted in 1805, 
when Napoleon 1 . formed Italy into one kingdom. It was adopted 
again in 1848 by the Natioiiali.sl.s of the peninsula, accepted by the 
king of Sardinia, and, charged by him with the arms of Savoy, it 
Iwcame the flag of a united Italy. The man-of-war flag is precisely 
similar to that of the mercantile marine, excejil that in the case of 
the former the shield of Savoy is surmounted by a crown. The royal 
standard is a blue flag. In the centre is a black eagle crowned and 
displaying on its breast the arms of Savoy, the wliole surrounded 
by the collar of the Most Sacred Aniiunziata, the third in rank of all 
Hurojiean orders. In each comer of the flag is the royal crown. 

For Portugal the flag i.s one of the few national flags that are parti¬ 
coloured. It IS half blue, lutlf white, with, in the centre, the arms of 
Portugal surmnuiited by the royal crown, and it is the same both 
in the mercantile marine and in the I’ortiigucse navy. The royal 
standard of Portugal i.s an all-red flag cliarged in the centre with the 
i royal arras, as shown in the n.ational flag. 

In the Spanish ensigns red and yellow are the prevailing colours, 
and here again the arrangement iiffors ironi that generally used. 
The navy flag has a yellow central stripe, with red above and below. 
To Iw correct the yellow should be hall the width of the Am, and each 
of the red stripes a quarter of the width ol the flag. The central 
yellow .stripe is charged in the hoist with an esculclieon containing 
the arms of Castile ami Leon, and siimioimted by the royal crown. 
In the mercantile flag the yellow centre is without the escutcheon, 
and LS onc-third of the entire depth of the flag, the remaining thirds 
being divided into equal strijies of red and yellow, the yellow above 
in the upper part of the flag, the red in the lower. Of all royal 
standards that of Spain is the most elaborate, for it contains quarter- 
ings of the Spanish royal escutcheon, many of the bearings being as 
much an anachronism as if the royal arms ol England were to-day 
to he quartered with the lieur-de-lis'. In all, the quartcrings displayed 
are those ol Leon, Ca.stile, Aragon, Sicily, Austria, Burgundy, 
Flanders, Antwerp, Brabant, Portugal and France. The flag is 
usually depicted as composed entirely of the quarterings. We 
iielieve, however, that it is more cnrroetly a purjile flag in the centre 
of which the quarterings are di.splayed on an o\-al .sliield surmounted 
by a crown and encircled by the collar ol the order of the Golden 
Fleece. 

The flag of the Russian mercantile marine is a horizontal tricolour 
of white, blue and red. Originallj-, it w’as a tricolour of blue, white 
and red, and it is .said that the idea of its colouring was taken by 
Peter the Great when learning shipbuilding in Holland, for as the 
flag then stood it was simply the Dutch ensign reversed. Later, to 
make it more di.stinciivc, the blue and white stri|ies changed places, 
leaving the tricolour as it stands to-day. The flag of the Russian 
navy is the blue saltire of St Andrew on a white ground. St Andrew 
IS the patron saint of Rus.sia, from whence the emblem. Th» Impcria) 
standard is ol a character akin to tliat ol Austria ; the ground is 
vellow, and the centre beprs the imperial double-headed eagle, a 
fiadge that dates back to 1472, when Ivan the Great married a 
niece of Constantine Palaeologiis and as.sumed the armsol the Greek 
empire. On the breast of the eagle is an escutcheon charged with 
the emblem of St George and the Dragon on <i red ground, and this 
i.s surrounded by tlie collar of the order of St Andrew. On the splayed 
wings of the eagle are small shields bearing the arms ol the various 
provinces of the empire. 

The Rumanian flag is a blue, yellow and red tricolour, the stripes 
vertical, with the blue stripe forming the fly. The Servian flag is a 
horizontal tricolour, the top stripe, red, the middle blue and the lower 
white. When these tricolours arc flown as royal standards the royal 
arms are displayed on the central stripe. The flag of Montenegro is 
a horizontal tricolour, the top stripe red, the centre blue, the lower¬ 
most white. The Bulgarian flag is a similar tricolour, white, grron 
and red, the white stripe uppermost, but when flown as a war ensign 
there is a canton in tlie upper comer of the hoist in which,is a golden 
lion on a red ground. 

The flags of all the three Scandinavian kingdoms are somewhat 
I similar in design. That of Denmark, the Dannebrag, has been already 
alluded to, and it is shown in our illustration as flown by the Danish. 
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navy. The mercantile marine flag is precisely aimilar, Init rectangular 
instead of being .swallow-tailed. The Swedish dag is a yellow cross 
on a bine gronnd. When flown from a man-of-war it is forked as 
in the Danish, but the longer arm of the cross i.s not cut off hnt 
pointed, tlius making it a three-pointed flag as illustrated. PPr the 
mlircantilc marine the flag is rectangular, when Norway separated 
from Denmark in 1814, the first flag was red with a white cross on it, 
and the arms of Norway in the upper corner of tlie hoist, hut as this 
• was found to resemble too closdy the Danish flag, a bine cross 
with a white border was substituted for the red cross. This, it will 
be seCn, is the Danish flag with a hloe cross imposed u^n the 
white one. For a man-of-war the flag is precisely .similar to that of 
■Sweden in shape ; that is to say, converted from the rectangular 
into the three-pointed design. While Sweden and Norway remained 
united the flag of each remained distinct, hut each bore in the top 
canton of the hoist a union device, being the combination of the 
Norwegian and Swedish national colours add crosses. In each of the 
three above nationalities the flag used for a royal standard is the 
ipan-of-wat flag with the royal arms imposed on the centre of the 
cross. 

The Belgian tricolour is vertical, the stripes being black next the 
hoist, yellow in the centre and red in the fly. That of the Nether¬ 
lands is a horizontal tricolour, red above, white in the centre and 
blue lielow. In both countries the same flag is common to both navy 
and mercuntfle marine, hut when the flag i.s used as a royal .standard 
the royal arms are displayed in the central stripe. The Mack, 
yellow and red of the Belgian flag are the colours of the duchy of 
Brabant, and were adopted in 183T when the monarchy was founded. 
The original Dutch cotours adopted when Holland declared its 
independence were oraiusp, white and bine, the colours of the hoii.se 
ol Orange, and when andhow the orange became red is not quite clear, 
though It was certainly prior to 1^43. 

The blue and white which form the colouring of the Greek flag 
shown in our illustration arc tile colours of the house of Bavaria, 
and were adopted in 1832, when Drince Otlin of Bavaria was elected 
to the throne of Greece. The stripes are nine in miniber five bine 
and four white--with, in the upper corner of the hoist, a canton 
bearing a wlvtte cross on a blue ground. The flag for the royal navy 
is similar to that flown by the mercantile marine, with the exception 
that it has the addition of a golden crown in the centre of the cross. 
The royal standard is a blue flag wilb a while ems.s, on the centre 
of wiiich the royal arms are Imposed. The cross is exactly similar 
to that In the Danish flag, that Is to say, the arms of the cross are 
not of equal length, tlie shorter end being in the hoist of the flag. 

The very simjde flag Of Switzerland is one of great antiquity, lor 
it was the emblem of the palion as far back as 1330, and probably 
con.s'tderably earlier. In addition to the national’ flag of tlie Swiss 
confederation, each canton has its own cantonal colours. In each 
case tlie fl.ag has its Stripes disposed horizontally. Basel, for instance, 
is half black, half white; Berne, half black, half red ; Glarus, red, 
black and white, &c., \-e. 

The Turkisli crescent moon and star were tlie device adopted by 
Mahomet U. when he captured Constantinople m 1433. Originally 
they were tlie symbol of Diana, tlie patrone.ss of Byzantinrn, and 
were adopted by the Ottomans as a triumph, for they had always 
Iwcn tlie special emblem of Constantinople, and even now in Moscow 
and elsewhere the cre.scent ctiiblem and the cross may be seen 
combined in Ru.ssian cliurche.s, the crescent badge, of course, indicat¬ 
ing the Byzantine origin of tlie Ru.s.sian cluircli. The symliol origin¬ 
ated at tlic time of the siege of Constantinople by Philip tlie bather 
of Ale.xander the Great, when a niglit attempt of the besiegers to 
undermine the walls was lictrayed by the light of a crescent moon, 
and in acknowledgment of their e.scape the Byzantine* rai.sed a 
statue to Diana, and made her badge the symbol of the city. Both 
the man-of-war and mercantile marine flags are the same, hnt the 
imperial standard of the sultan is scarlet, and hears ih if.s centre'" 
tlie device of the reigning .sovereign. This device is known ah thfe 
'* Tiighra," and consists of the pame of the sultan, the title ol kKan, 
and the epithet al-Muzaffar Daima, w'hich means " the ever idc- 
torious.” The origin of the " Tughra ” is that the sultan Murad 1 ., 
who was not of sctiolarly parts, signed a treaty by wetting his open 
hand with ink, and pressing it on the paper, the first, gecond and 
third fingers making smears close together, the tiuiml) and fourth 
finger leaving marks apart. Within the marks thus raaile the 
scribes wrote in the name of Murad, hi.s title, and the epithet above 
quoted. The “ Tuglira ” dates from tlie iitter part of tho 14th 
century. The smaller characters in the " Tughra ” change, of course, 
on the accession of every fresh sovereign, but the leading form of the 
device always remains the same, namely, rounded hnisi to the loft 
denoting the thumb, lines to the right denoting where the little 
finger made impression, and three upright lines indicating the other 
Angers. 

The Mahommedan' states tributary to Turkey also display tho 
orescent add star. Morocco, MrusCat and other Arab states where 
ttey use an enate display a red flog, that of t he Zanzibar protectorate 
havihg the Brintidimon in the rentro tyf the red field, 

The Persian fflK is white with a border, green on the npper edge 
<if the llag.anA taihlt. Ay, and red in the hoist and on the tower edge. 
On the wmWjrtu'iii'l are the bon and sun. 

mM( Has diralkm is a white denhant on a red arouiid. That of 


[ Korea, a nihite flag with, in the centre, n ball, half red, half btae; 
the colours being onriously intermixed, the whole lining precisely 
as if two large commas ot equal size, one red and the otiier blue^, 
were united to form a complete circle. 

The Chineac flag is a yelicrw one, fieariiig on it tlie emblem of the 
dragon devouring the sun. As at prasent Used, it is a square flag, 
blit an oarirer version wa.s a tnangular right-angled fkig, lioisted vrilii 
the right-angle in . the base of the hoist. The murdiant flag is red 
with a yellow ball in the centre. 

Among the South American republics the Brazilian flag is peculiar 
inasrancii as it is the only national flag which carries a inottn. 

Mexico flies precisely the same tricolour as Italy, but plain in 
the case of tlie merclumt eu-sigii, and cUaiged on the centi'i stripe 
with the Mexican arms (as illustrated) when flown as a man-of-war 
ensign. 

The Argentine flag is as illustrated flown by the navy, but, ivhoit 
used by the mercantile marine, the son emblazoned on tlie centrak 
white stripe is omitted, the flag -otherwise being preciseljf the same, 

Tho Venezuelan flag shown is also that of the navy. Tlie flag of the 
mercantile marine is Hie same, hut the shield be.aring the arms of 
the state is not introduced into the yellow top stripe in the corner 
near the lioist, us in the naval flag. 

Tlie Chilean onsign illustrated is used alike by men-of-war and 
vessels in tlic mercantile niarinq, but, wlien flown as the standard of 
the pre.sident. the Chilean arms and .supporters arc placed in the 
centre of the flag. 

The plain red, white, red in vertical stripes, is the flag of the mer¬ 
cantile marme of Peru, and becooies the naval ensign when charged 
on the central .stripe with tlie Peruvian arms as shown iii our illus¬ 
tration. In fact, in nearly cvefy case with the Soiilh American 
repiiWies, the ordinary mercantile nvarine flag liecoraes (hat of the 
war navy by tho addition of the national arms, and in some oases m. 
used in the same way as a presidential flag. 

In neai'ly every ctise the flags o( the lesser American republics 
are tricolours, and in a very great many of them the flags are by no 
means such combinations as wouid meet witli the approval of Euro¬ 
pean heralds. All flag deViSiBg .should Iw in accordance -with 
heraldie lawvs, and one of the most itnprirtant ot these i.s that colour 
should not be placed on colour, nor metal on metal, yellow in idazonry 
licing the equivalent of gold and white of silver. Hence, properi'v 
desdsed trienlonrs are .such as, for example, ttiose of France, wtief# 
the red and blue are divided by white, or Belgium, wlicTC the lilack 
and red are divifled liy yellmv. On the oOier hand, the yellow, blue, 
red of Venezuela is heriUdically on aboniiuatiuii. 

Manufacture and MisceUaneons Uses. —Flaj;s, the manuTacturei 
of which is quite a large industry, are almo.sl in variably made 
from bunting, a very light, tough and durable woollen material. 
The regulation hunting a.5 used in the navy is made in 9 in. 
widths, and the flag classes in size aceording to the number of 
breadths of bunting of which it i.s composed. The great centre 
of the manufacture of flags, as far a,s the royal n.avy is roncerned, 
is the dockyard at Chatham. Ensigns and Jacks are made in 
different sizes ; the largest ensign made is 33 ft. long by 16J ft. 
in widlli,; the largest Jack issued is 24 ft. long and 12 ft wide. 

The dimension-s of a flag according to heraldry should be 
either square or in the proportion of two to one, and it is thi.s 
latter dimension that is used in the navy and generally. 

Signalling flags arc dealt with elsewhere (see Sionai.). and here 
it will only he necessary to make brief allusiun to some inter' 
national customs with regard to the use of flags to indicate 
eertain purpo.se.s! For long a blood-red flag has always been 
used as a sy^mbol of mutiny or of revolution. The black flag 
was in days gone by the symbol of the pirate; to-day, in the only 
case in which it survi'ves, it is flown after an execution to indicate 
that the requirements of the law have been duly carried oat. 
All over the world a yellow flag ri the signal of infectious illne.ss. 
A ship hoists it to denote that there are some on board suffering 
from yellow fever, cholera Or some such infectious malady, and 
it remains hoisted until she has received quarantine. This flag 
is also hoisted on quarantine station.!. The White flag Ji Univers¬ 
ally used as a flag ot truce. 

At the sea striking of the flag denotes surrender. Whqn tlw 
flag of one coiontry is placed ova;r that of wnothor the victoiy of 
the former is denoted, hence in time of peace it would be ttii 
insult to hoist the flag of one friendly nation above thatof anotjrtr- 
If such were done ly mistake^ aay in " dressmg diip ” for instwM,. 
an.apology would have to he made. This custom of hoisting 
the flag of the vanquished beneath that of the ■victoT is of com¬ 
paratively modem date, as up to about a century e£o the sigh of 
victory was to trail the enemy’s flag over the taflrail in tiis waters 
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Each national flag must be flown from its own flagstaff, and this 
is often seen when the allied forces of two or more powers are 
in joint occupation of a town or territory. To denote honour 
and respect a flag is “ dipped.” Ships at sea salute each other 
by " dipping ” the flag, that is to say, by running it smartly 
down from the masthead, and then as quickly replacing it. 
When troops parade before the sovereign the regimental flags 
are lowered as they salute him. A flag flying half-mast high is 
the universal symbol of mourning. W^hen a ship has to make 
the signal of distress, this is done by hoisting the national ensign 
reversed, that is to say, upside down. If it is wished to accentuate 
the imminence of the danger it is done by making the flag into a 
“ weft,” that is, by knotting it in the middle. This means of 
showing distress at sea is of very ancient usage, for in naval 
works written as far back as the reign of James I. we find the 
‘‘ weft ” mentioned as a method of showing distress. 

We have already alluded to the Union Jack as used for denoting 
nationality, and as a flag of command, but it also serves many 
other purposes. For instance, if a court-martial is being hold 
on board any ship the Union Jack is displayed while the court 
is .sitting, its hoisting being accompanied by the firing of a gun. 
In a fleet in company the ship tliat has the guard for the day 
flies it. With a white border it forms the signal for a pilot, and 
in this case is known ns a I’ilot Jack. In all combinations of 
signalling fliigs which denote a ship’s name the Union Jack 
forms a unit. Lastly, it figures as the pall of every sailor or 
■soldier of the empire who receives naval or military honours 
at his funeral. 

Bim-TOCRAPHV.—See Flags ; Some A coouni of their History and 
Uses, by A. MacGeorge (iSSi); Natioval Banners; Their History 
and Ccmstruction, by W. Bland (i8g2) {one of a serie.s of Heraldic 
Tracts, jSjo-iSg*, Br. Mu.scura Library, No. ygo6, b. g; this 
pamplilct gives the design of the national banners of St George, 
■St Andrew and St Patrick, and illustrates and tells the story of tlic 
composition of the three flafi-s into the ijreat union flag, commonly 
knownasihctbiion Jack); Onr Flags; 1 heir Origin, Use andTraditions, 
by Rear-Admiral S. Eardley-Wilmot (igoi), an excellent treatise, 
iiistorical and narrative, on all tlio flags of tbo British empire; A 
History of the Flag of the United States (Boston, 1872), by G. H. 
Preble ; Flags of the World ; Their History, Blaionry and Associations, 
by Edward Hulme, F.I,.S., F.S.A. (1897), a most complete mono¬ 
graph on the subject, illustrated with a very complete series ul plates; 
Admiralty Book of Flags of all Nations, printed for H.M, Stationery 
oflice, i88g, kept up to date by llie publication periodically of Errata, 
ofiicially iasuerl under an admiralty covering letter ; Flags of Mari¬ 
time Nations, prepared by the Bureau of Equipment dqiartinont of 
the navy, pruited by authority (Washington, iSgq). Tlie last two 
w-ork.s have no letterpress beyond titles, but contain, to sc,ale, 
delineations of all the flags at present used officially by all nations. 
Between tlie two there are no discrepancies, and the delineation 
ol a flag taken irom either may be assumed as absolutely correct. 
Both are respi-ctively the guides for flag con.striiction in the royal 
navy and Uic United States navy. (H. L. S.) 

FLAGELLANTS (from Ltit. flagellare, to wliip), in religion, 
the name given to those who scourge themselves, or arc scourgerl, 
by way of discipline or pctiimce. Voluntary flagellation, as a 
form of exalted devotion, occurs in almost all religions. Accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus (ii. 40. 61), it was the custom of the ancient 
Egyptians to beat themselves during the annual festival in 
honour of their goddess Isis. In Sparta children were flogged 
before the altar of Artemis Orthia till the blood flowed (Plutarch, 
Jnstit. Laced. 40). At Alea, in the Peloponnese, women were 
flogged in the temple of Dionysus (Pausanks, Aread. 23). The 
priests of Cybcle, or archigalli, submitted to the discipline in the 
temple of the goddess (Plutarch, Adv. Colat. p. 1127 ; Apul., 
Metam. viii. 173). At the Roman Lupetcalla women were 
flogged by the cSebrants to avert sterility or as a purificatory 
ceremony (W, Mannhordt, Mythol. Forsch., Strassbuig, 1884, 
p. 72 seq.). 

Ritual flagellation existed among the Jews, and, arcording 
to Buxtorf {Symijfogu judaica, Basel, 1603), was one of the 
ceremonies of the d«,y of the Great Pardon. In the Christian 
chordi flogeUatian was or^tnally a punishment, and was 
practised not only by parents and schoolmasters, but also by 
bishojM, who thus corrected offending priests and monks (St 
Ai^gustine, Ep, r/p ad MarctU.; d. Cone. Agi. 506, can. ii.). 


Gradually, however, voluntary flagellation appcfired in the 
Ubri paeniteniiales as a very efficacious means of penance. In 
the nth century this new form of devotion was extolled by some 
of the most ardent reformers in the monastic hoo.scs of the west, 
such as Abbot Popon of Stavelot, St Dominic Loricatus (so 
called from his practice of wearing next his skin an iron hrira, 
or cuirass of thongs), and especially Cardinal Pietro Dumiani. 
Damiarri advocated the substitution of flagellation for the recita¬ 
tion of the penitential psalms, and drew up a scale according 
to which laoo strokes were equivalent to ten psalms, and 15,000 
to the whole psalter. Tlie majority of these reformers exemplified 
their preaching in tlreir own persons, and St Dominic gained 
great renown by inflicting upon himself 300,000 strokes in six 
days. The custom of collective flagellation w'as introduced into 
the mnna.stic liouses, the ceremony taking place every Friday 
after confession. 

The early Franciscans flagellated themselves with character¬ 
istic rigour, and it is no matter of .surprise to find the Franciscan, 
St Anthony of Padua, preaching the praises of this means of 
penance. It is incorrect, however, to suppose that St Anthony 
took any part in the creation of the flagellant fraternities, whidi 
were the result of spontaneous popular movcment.s, and later 
than the great Franciscan preacher ; while Ranieri, a monk of 
Perugia, to whom the foundation of these strange communities 
has been attributed, was merely the leader of the flagellant 
brotherhood in that region. About 1259 these fraternities were 
distributed over the greater part of northern Italy. The con¬ 
tagion spread very rapidly, extending as far a,s the Rhine pro¬ 
vinces, and, across Germany, into Bohemia. Day and night, 
long processions of all classes and ages, headed by priests carrying 
crosses and banners, perambulate tlie streets in double file, 
reciting prayers and drawing the blood from their bodies with 
leathern thongs. The magistrates in some of tlie Italian towns, 
and especially Uberto Palkvicino at Milan, expelled the flagellants 
with threats, and for a time the sect disappeared. The diMrdcrs 
of the 14th centuiy, however, tlie numerous earthquakes, and 
the Black Death, which had spread over the greater part of 
Europe, produced a condition of ferment and mystic fever wliicli 
was very favourable to a recrudescence of morbid forms of 
devotion. 'J’he flagellants reappeared, and made the state of 
rcligiou.s trouble in Germany, provoked by the struggle between 
the jxtpacy and Louis of Bavaria, subserve tlicir cause. In the 
spring of 1349 bands of flagellants, perhap.s from Hungary, 
began their proptiganda in the south of Gcrmiuiy. Each band 
Was under the command of a leader, who was as.sisU'd by two 
lieutenants; and olHidience to the leader was enjoined upon 
every member on entering the brotherhood. The flagellants 
paid for their own personal maintenance, hut were allowed 
to accept board and lodging, if offered. The penance lasted 
3Si days, during which they flogged themselves with thongs 
fitted with four iron points. They read letters which they said 
had fallen from heaven, and which threatened the earth with 
terrible punLslunents if men refused to adopt the mode of penance 
taught by the flagellants. On several occasions they incited 
the populations of the towns through which they passed against 
the Jews, and also against the monks who opposed their propa¬ 
ganda. Many towns shut tlicir gates upon them ; but, in spite 
of discouragement, they spread from Poknd to the Rhine, and 
penetrated as far as Holland and Flanders. Finally, a bond 
of too marched from Basel to Avignon to the court of Pope 
Qcment VI., who, in spite of the sympathy shown them by 
several of his cardinals, condemned the sect as constituting a 
menace to the priesthood. On the 20th of October 1349 Clement 
published a bull commanding the bishops and inquisitors to 
stamp out the growing heresy, and in pursuance of the pope’s 
orders numbers of the sectaries perished at the stoke or in the 
cells of the inquisitors and the episcopal justices. In 1389 tlie 
leader of a flagellant band in Italy called the bumchi was burned 
1 ^ order of the pope, and his following dispersed. In I 4 t 7 > 
however, the Spaaisb Dominican St Vincent Ferrer pleaded 
the cause of the flagellants with great warmth at the council 
of Con5taiice> and ffikited n severe reply from John Gerson 
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(Epistola ad Vimentium), who declared that the flagellants were 
showing a. tendency to slight the sacramental confession and 
penance, were refusing to perform the eultus of the martyrs 
venerated by the church, and were even alleging their own 
superiority to the martyrs. 

The justice of Gerson's protest was borne out by events. 
In Germany, in 1414, there was a recutdescence of the epidemic 
of flagellation, which then became a clearly-formulated heresy. 
A certain Conrad .Schmidt placed himself at the head of a com¬ 
munity of Thuringian flagellants, who took the name of Brethren 
of the Cross. Schmidt gave himself out as the incarnation of 
Enoch, and prophesied the approaching fall of the Church of 
Rome, the overthrow of the ancient sacraments, and the triumph 
of flagellation as the only road to salvation. Numbers of 
Beghards joined the Brethren of the Cross, and the two sects 
were confounded in the rigorous persecution conducted in 
Germany by the inquisitor Eylard Schoneveld, who almost 
annihilated tiie flagellants. This mode of devotion, however, 
held its ground among the lower ranks of Catholic piety. In 
the i6th centurj' it subsisted in Italy, Spain and southern France. 
Henry III. of France met with it in Provence, and attempted to 
acclimatize it at Paris, where he formed bands divided into 
various orders, each distinguished by a different colour. The 
king and his courtiers joined in the processions in the garb of 
penitents, and scourged themselves with ostentation. The 
king’s encouragement seemed at first to point to a successful 
revival of flagellation ; but the practice disappeared along with 
the other forms of devotion that had sprung up at the time of 
the league, and Henry III.’s successor suppressed the Paris 
brotherhood. Flagellation was occasionally practised as a 
means of salvation by certain Jansenist convulsionaries in the 
i8th century, and also, towards the end of the i8th century, 
by a little Jansenist sect known as the Fareinists, founded by 
the brothers Bonjour, curh of Fareins, near Tr^voux (Ain). 
In 1820 a band of flagellants appeared during a procession at 
Lisbon; and in the Latin countries, at the season of great 
festivals, one may still see brotherhoods of penitents flagellating 
themselves before the assembled faithful. 

For an account of flagellation in antiquity see S. Rcinach, CuUes, 
niylhes ef rriignnw (vol. i. pp. 173-183, njoOl, which contains a hiblio- 
grapiiy of the subject. For a bibliography of the practice in medieval 
limes, see M. Rohricht, " Bibliographische Beitriige zur Gesch. dcr 
Gcissler ’’ in Briegers Zeitschrif! fUr Kirchengeschichte, i. 313. (P. A.) 

FLAGELLATA, the name given to the Protozoa whose 
dominant phase is a “ flagellula,” or cell-body provided with 
one, few or rarely many long actively vibratile, cytoplasmic 
processes. Nutrition is variable:—(i) “ Holozoic ” ; food 
taken in by ingestion, by amoeboid action either unspecialized 
or at one or more well-defined oral spots, or through an aperture 
(mouth); (2) “ .Saprophytic ” ; food taken in in solution through 
the general surface of the body ; (3) “ Holophytic ” ; food- 
material formed in the coloured plasm by fixation of carbon 
from the medium, with liberation of oxygen, in presence of light, 
as in green plants. Fission in the “ active ” state occurs and is 
usually longitudinal. Multiple fission rarely occurs save in a 
sporocyst, and produces microzoo.spores, which in some ca.ws 
may conjugate with others as isogametes or with larger forms 
(raeg^ametes). “ Hypnocysts ” to tide over unfavourable 
conditions are not infrequent, but have no necessary relation to 
reproduction. Many have a firm pellicle which may form a hard 
shell: again a distinct cell-wall of chitin or cellulose may be 
formed : finally, an open cup, “ theca,” of firm or gelatinous 
material may be present, with or without a stalk: such a cup 
and stalk are often found in colonial species, and are subject 
to much the same conditions as in Infusoria. The nucleus is 
simple in most cases; but in Haemoflagellates it is connected 
with a second nucleus, which again is in immediate relation 
with the motile apparatus ; the former is termed the “ tropho- 
nucleus,” the latter the “ kineto-nucieus.” 

As reserves the protoplasm may contain oil, starch,paramylum, 
leucosin (a substance soluble in water, and of doubtful com¬ 
position), proteid granules. In the holophytic forms the cyto¬ 
plasm contains specialized parts of more or less definite form. 
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1. Chiamydonwnas pulvisculus, 
Ehr. (Chlamvdomonadidac) free- 
swimming individual. 

a = nucleus, 
b = contractile vacuole. 
c = starch corjnisclc. 
d = cellulose investment, 
c = stigma (eye-.spot). 

2. Resting stage of the same, 
with fourfold division of the 
cell-contents. Letters as before. 

3. Breaking up of the cell- 
contents into minute biflagellate 
swarm-sporeb, wliich escape, and 
whose history is not further 
known. 

4. Syncrypta volvux, Ehr. 
{Chrysomunadidae). A colony 
enclosed by a common gelatinous 
test c. 

a s stigma. 

!)■= vacuole (non-contractile). 

5. Uroglena volvox, Ehr. 


{Ckrysomonadidae). Half of a 
large colony, tlie flagellates em¬ 
bedded in a common jell}'. 

6. Chlorogonium eiichiorum, 
Ehr. {Clilanivdomonadidae). 

0 = nucleus. 
h — contractile vacuole, 
f = starch grain. 
d — eye-spot. 

7. Chlorogonium tuMontm, 
'EAw.{Chlamxdomonadidae). Copu- 
latinn of two liberated micro- 
gonidia. 

a = nucleus. '• 

b — contractile vacuole. 
d — eye-spot (so called). 

8. Colony of THnvbryon sertn- 
laria, Ehr,; x aoo (Chrysomma- 
didae). 

9. Hasmalocnccus palustris, 
Girod { = Chlamydococcus, Braun, 
Protococcus, Cohn), one of the 
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Chrysomonadidae ; ordinary in- 
divicliial with widely separated 
test. 

a — nucleus. 
b - contractile vacuole. 
c = amylon nucleus (pyre- 
noid). 

10. Dividing resting stage of 
the same, with eight fission pro- 
duct.s in the common test e. 

11. A microgonidium of the 
same. 

12. Phalamierium consnciaium, 
Cieiik. (Choanoflagellata ); x 325. 
Disk-like colony. 

13. Euglena viridis, Ehr.; 
X 300 (Euglenidae). 

0 = pigment .spot (stigma). 
b = clear .space. 
e = parainylum granules. 
d — chrornatophor (endo- 
cliromc plate). 

14. Gonium peciorale, O. F. 
Miiller ( J'olpocineac). Colony 
seen from the flat side; x 300. 

a = nucleus. 
b = contractile vacuole. 
c — amylon nucleus. 

15. Dinohryun sertularia, Ehr. 
(Chrysomonadidae), 

fl = nucleus. 

h = contractile vacuole. 
c = amylon nucleus. 

(i = frec colourless flagellates, 
probably not belonging 
to Dinobryon. 
c = stigma (eye-spot), 

/ - chromatophors. 

16. Ptranema irickophnrum, 
Ehr. (Peraiiemidae), creeping in¬ 
dividual seen from the l^ck; 
X 140. 

f = pharynx, 

(f = mouih. 

17. Anterior end of Euglena 
acus, Ehr., in profile, 

n== mouth. 
b — vacuoles. 
c = pharynx. 
d = stigma (eye-spot). 
e =- pa ramylmn-body. 
/-chlorophyll corpuscles. 

18. I’urt of the siirlaee of a 
colony of Volvox glvbaior, L, 


(Voluoeidae), showing the inter¬ 
cellular connective fibrils. 
a = nucleus. 
h = contractile vacuole, 
c = starch granule. 

19. Two microgametes (sper¬ 
matozoa) of Volvox globaior^ L. 

a = nucleus. 
b = contractile vacuole. 

20. Ripe ascxually produced 
daughter-individual of Volvox 
minor, Stein, still enclosed in the 
cyst of the parthen'o-gonidium. 

a = young, partheno-gonidia. 

2T, 22. Trypanosoma sanguinis, 
Gruby (Haematnflagellates), from 
the blood of liana esculenla. 

« = nucleus; x 500. 

23-26. Reproduction of Bodo 
caudatus, Duj. (Bodnnidac), after 
Dallinger and Dry.sdale: 23, 

fusion of several individuals (plas- 
modium); 24, encysted fusion- 
product dividing into four ; 23, 
later into eight; 26, cyst filled 
with swarm-spores. 

27. DisHgma proteus, Ehbg., 
O. F. Muller (Euglenidae) ; x 4,(0, 
Individual with the two flagella, 
and strongly contracting hinder 
region of the body. 

28. The same devoid of flagella, 
r, c = the two dark pigment 

spots (so-called eyes) near 
the mouth. 

29. Oicomonas iermo (Monas 
termo) Ehr. (one of the Oicomona- 
didae). 

£ - food-ingesting vacuole. 
d - food-particle; x 440. 

30. The food - particle d has 
now been ingested by the vacuole, 

31. Oicomonas mutabilis, Kent 
(Otcomonadidae), with adherent 
stall:. 

n = nucleus. 

b = contractile vacuole, 
f = food-particle in food 
vacuole. 

32. 33. Cerromnnas erassicattda, 
Duj, (Oicomonadidae), showing 
two conditions of the p.seudo- 
podium-protruding tail. 

a = nucleus. 

h = contractile vacuoles. 
r = mouth. 


known generally as “ plastids ” or “ chromatophores ” impreg¬ 
nated with a lipochrome pigment, whether green (chlorophyll), 
yellow or brown (diatomin or some allied pigment), or again red 
(chlorophyll with phycoerythrin). In the active condition of 
such coloured holophytic foiTn.s there is usually at least one 
unlcrior “ eye-spot,” of a refractive globule embedded behind 
in a collection of red pigment granules. The single anterior 
“ flagellum tractellum ” of so many of the larger forms acts 
by the bending over of its free end in consecutive meridians, 
so as to describe a hollow cone with its apex backwards: we 
may imitate this by bending the head of a slender sapling round 
and round while it is implanted in the soil; and the result is to 
push the water backwards, or in other words to pull the body 
forwards, the whole rotating on its longitudinal axis as it moves 
on (Y. Delage). An anterior lateral trailing flagellum may 
modify this a.xial rotation,and help in steering. When the animal 
is at rest—^attaahed by its base or with its body so curved as 
to resist onward motion—the current produced by the tractellum 
will bring suspended particles up against the protoplasm at its 
base of insertion. As noted by E. R. Lankester, the posterior 
flagellum of many Haemoflagellates, like that of the spermato¬ 
zoon of Metazoa, propels the cell by a sculling motion behind ; 
he terms it a “ pulsellum.” Such flagellar motion is distinct 
from th.at of cilia, which always move backwards and forwards, 
with a swift downstroke and a slower recovery in the same plane ; 
though where the flagella are numerous they may behave in this 


way, and indeed flagella agree with cilia in being mere vibratory 
extensions of cytoplasm. Symmetrically placed flagella may 
have a symmetrical reciprocating motion like that of cilia. 

Many of the Flagellata are parasitic (some haematozoic); 
the majority live in the midst of putrefying organic matter in 
sea and fresh waters, but are not known to be active as agents 
of putrefaction. Dallinger and Drysdale have shown that the 
spores of Bodo and others will survive an exposure to a higher 
temperature than do any known Schizomycetes (Bacteria), 
viz. 250° to .too" Fahr., for ten minutes, although the adults are 
killed at i8o“. 

The Flagellata are for the most part very minute ; the Proto- 
mastigopoda rarely exceeding 20 p in length. The Euglenaceae 
contain the largest species, up to 130 /i in length, exclusive of 
the flagellum. 

Our classification is modified from those of Senn (in Engler 
and Prantl, Pflantenfamilien) and Hartog (in Cambridge Natural 
History). 

I. RHIZOFLAGELLATA (PANTOSTOMATA) 

Food taken in by p.seudopodia at any part of the body. 

Onler i.—BOLOHABTIQACEAE. Body homaxial with uniform 
flagella. Multicilia (Cienkowski) ; Grassia (Fisch, in frog’s blood 

and gastric mucus). 

Order 2.—BHIZOUABTiaAOEAE. Flagellum i, 2 or few, diverg¬ 
ing from anterior end. Mastigamueba (F. E. Schulze). 

II. EUFLAGELLATA 

Food taken in at one or more definite mouth-spots, or by a true 
mouth, or by absorption ; or nutrition holophytic. 

Order 1.—FBOTOHABTlCiACEAE. jContractilc vacuole simple, one 
or more, or absent; either holozoic, ingesting food by a mouth- 
spot (or 2 or more), saprojihytic, or para.sitic. 

Family i.—OicoMoNADioAF.. Flagellum r, sometimes with 
a tail-like po.sterior prominence pa.ssing into a.temporary 
flagellum, but without other cytoplasmic processes. 
OicomoMoi (Kent): Cercomonas (Dujarain) (fig. 

Codonoectt (James-Clark), with a gelatinous theca. 

Family 2 .—Bicoecidaf.. Differs from Oicomonadidae in a uni¬ 
lateral proboscidiform process next the flagellum ; often 
thecate and stalked, forming branched colonies, like 
Clioanoflagellatcs in habit. Bicoeca (J.-Cl.), Poteriodendron. 

Family 3. —Choanoflacei.i.iuai!, (Choanoflagellata, Kent; 
Craspedomonadina, Stein). As in previous families, hut 
with flagellum surrounded by an obconical or cylindrical 
rim of cytopla.sm, at the base of which is tlie ingestive 
area. Tlie cells of this group have the momhology of the 
flagellate cells (choanocytes) of sponges. They are often 
colonial, and in the gelatinous colony of Pruterospongia, 
the more internal cells (fig. 2, /y) pass into a definite 
“ reproductive state.” Many stalked forms arc epizoic on 
Entomostracan Crustacea. 

(a) Naked forms often staDeed : Monosiga (Kent), stalked 
solitary ; Codosiga (Kent) (fig. 2, j), stalked social; 
Dcsmarella (Kent), unstalked, and Astrosiga (Kent), 
stalked, form floating colonies. 

(fl) Forms enclosed in a vase-like shell: Salpingoeca (J.- 
Cl.) ; (fig. 2, j, 6, 7) recalling the habit of Monosiga 
and Codosiga ; Pnlyoeca forming a branched free 
swimming colony. 

(c) Forms surrounded by a gelatinous sheath ; Protero- 
spongia (Kent) (fig. 2, //); I’halanstenum (Cieuk.) 
(fig. I, id), has a slender cyhnclrical collar, and a 
branching tubular stalk. 

Family 4.—Haemoelagellidae. Forms with a complex nuclear 
\ apparatus, and a muscular undulating membrane with 

wliich one or two flagella are connected, parasitic in Metazoa 
(often in the blootl). Trypanosoma (Gruby) (fig. 'S,xi,m), 
Herpetomonas (Kont), Treponema (Vuillemin) (^Spirochaete, 
auett., nec. Ehrbg.). 

Family 5.— Ampiiimon adidak. Flagella 2 anterior, both directed 
forward, equal and similar ; in stalk .sheath, &c., often 
recalling Choanoflagellata, Amphimonas (Kent), Diplomitus 
(Kent); Spongomonas (St.), with thick branching gelatinous 
sheath. 

Family 0 .— Monadidae. Flagella 2 (3), anterior all directed 
forwards; one long the other (or 2) accessory, short. 

Monas (St.); Anthophysa (Bory) (fig. 2, rx, /?), with the 
stalk composed of the accumulation of faeces at the hinder 
end of the cells of the colony. 

Family 7 .—Bodonidae. Flagella 2 (or 3) 1 anterior, the other 
(i or 2) antero-lateral and trailing or becoming fixed at the 
end to form a temporary anchor. 

Bodo (Ehrb.) (figs, i, xj-xd and 2, 10). B. lens is the 
“ hooked " and B. saltans the " springing monad " of 
Dallinger and Drysdale ; Dallingeria (Kent) with a pair of 
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Fic. 2.—Flagellata. 


I. Salpittgoua fusi/ormis, S. 
Kent (Choanoflagdlatu). The 
protoplaiunic body is drawn to- 
Ktiiui witlrin the gohlel-shaped 
well, and divkk-d into numerous 
spores; x1500. 

X. Escape of tire spares of the 
same as monodaKcIlatc and 
swann^sparea. 

3. Codasiga untbeilsla, Tatem 
(ChoanoflaReHata); adult colony 
famted by dicliotomous growth ; 
>1623. 

4,. A single zooid of the same ; 
X 1430. 

a=nucleus. 

ti=«oati«ctile vacuole. 
e*the characteristic "Col¬ 
lar ” of naked stream¬ 
ing protimlasm. 
Htxamita infiaiii, Duj. {Dis~ 
aemaiiiat ); x 6j0; normal 
adult. 


fi, 7. Salhingotca ur(eolata, S. 
Kent (Choanoflagellata );—’(>, 
with collar extended; 7, with 
collar retracted within the 
stalked cup. 

S. Poly'luma uvella, Mull. ap. 
[Chlamydomonaiidae) ; x 800. 

y. Lnphamonas hloliatum, 
Stein (TrickonymfJiidae) from 
the intestine of Blatta arientalis. 

10. Bnifi lent, Mull.; x 800. 
ifiodonidae), the wavy filament 
is a tractellnm, the straight one 
is a trailing thread. 

It. Telramitus sulealus, Stein 
{Tetramilidae); X430. 

12. Anthophyfa vegetans, 0 . F. 
MfUler {Monadidae) ; x 300. 
A typical, erect, shortly-branch¬ 
ing colony stock with four ter¬ 
minal monad-clusters. 

13. Monad cluster of the same 
in opticM section ( x'Sod), show¬ 


ing the relation of the Individual 
monads or dagellato sooids to the 
stem d. 

14. Ttlrtwiitus rostratus, Forty 
{Telramitidae) ; x 1000. 

«±: nucleus. 

4 = contractile vacuole. 

IJ. Proieraspongia Hutcheli, 
Saville Kent (Choanoflagellata); 
X 800. A .social colony of about 
forty flagellate looids. 
a or nucleus. 

4 «= contrac'tile vacuole. 
r=amoebiform cell sunk 


wthin the colonial gela¬ 
tinous test compared by 
fi. Kent to a mesoderm 
cell of the sponges. 

(f = similar cell reproducing 
by tran.svcrse fission. 
e=: normal cells, with their 
collars contracted. 

/ = substance of test, 
g = Individual re])rodudng 
by multiple fission, pro¬ 
ducing micnnr.oospores, 
comparable to (be sper- 
matoaoa of sponges. 


antero-lateral flagella; Cnsiia necatrix (Leclerq) is also 3- 
flagellate; causes destructive epidemics in fish-batcberie.s, 
Family 8.—Tbtramitiuae. Body ])yriform, the pointed cud 
posterior ; flagella 4 anterior. 


Tetramitus (Perty) (T. calydnus of Kent, fig 


... , fig- r/, /vh 

is the “ calycine monad " of Dallioger and Drysdale ; 
Trichomonas, Donml, possesses a longitudinal undulating 
membrane, and is an innocuous human parasite ; it j.- 
possibly related I0 
HaemofiagcUates 
on one hand and 
to Trickouymphi- 
doe on the other. 

Family g.—D istoma- 
TIDAK. Mouth- 
spots two, or one, 
with a distinct 
construction; fla¬ 
gella symmetri¬ 
cally arranged; 
nucleus bilobed 
or geminate. Hex- 
amitus (Duj.) (fig. 
a, y), saprophytic 
and parasitic; Tre- 
pamuuas (Duj.), 
freshwater; AJega- 
stama (ftrassi) (^ 

J.amblia of Blan¬ 
chard), wit)i con¬ 
stricted mouth- 
spot and hlepha- 
roplast (kineto- 
nudeii.s) parasitic 
in the small intes¬ 
tine ol Mammals, 
inclurhag Man. 

Family 10, • -Tuicho- 
nVmi'Hidak. Fla- 
gella numerou.s, 
sometime.s accom¬ 
panied by one or 
more undulating 
membranes; cyto- 
p 1 a .s m highly 
differentiated ; 

.contractile vac¬ 
uole absent; all 
parasitic in in¬ 
sects (all except 
Lopknmnnas in 
Termites—the so- 
called White 
Ants.) 

/.rt/> 4 o«OMas(St,) 

(flR. 



Fm. 

1. Trickmympka egilis, Lqidy, from 
gut of Wliite .\nt (Termite); x 000. 

2. 0 patina ranarum, I'lnkinje para¬ 
sitic in frog rectum muitinucTeate adult ; 

X lOO. 

3,4. Binary fissionsof .same, i-hucltat. 
individual at final stage ot fiasion. 

5. Same ency.sted dejected from 
rectum to be swallowed by tadpole. 

0 . Young I-nucleate. individual 
emerged from cyst, destined to grow, 
proliferating its nuclei to adult form. 
a — nucleus. 

4 = food ( 7 ) particles in fig. i. 


2, p); para 
sitic in the cock¬ 
roach; Dinenympha {Le!yiy\,Pyrsonympha (Leidy); Trirhe- 
nympka (Leidy) (fig. 3, r). 

Family It.—O palinicae. FlagoBa short, numerous, ciliform, 
imiformlj’distributed over the fiat oval body; nuclei small, 
numerous, uniform. 

Only genus, Opalina (Fuiklnje and Valentin) (fig. 3, e-b), 
in bladder and cloaca of the frog (usually regarded as an 
aberrant cflialc, but E. R. Lankester expressed doubts a»- 
to its position in the <jth edition of this encyclopaedia). » 
Order a.-^BSTBOWWADACEAS. Contractile vacuole simple (in 
.fresh-water forms) or absent; plastiids yellow or brown always 
present; reserves fat. 

Family i.—C itry.sdmoVabidab. Body naked, often amoeboid 
in aictrvB state, or sometimes with « c«p-Iike theca, a gelu- 
tinaus iasrestmeiit, c firm cuCkde, or silieifiied shell; reserves 
fat or Icucoatn (starch in ZoaxanUMaY, eye-spot preseat, 
Chromulina (Cienk.) often foims a golara scum on tanks; 
CHrysamoeba tKlebs); Hyirunis (Auardh), theca of otJlony 
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iorminp branching tnbes, simtiJattaR ft yeBow Conferva tn 
mountain torrents; Dinobryon (£hrb.) (fig. i, <V, yr) ; 
Stylochrysedis (St.) ; Uroglena (Elirlx) ; Syntrypia (Hirln), 
and Symira (Ehrb.) (fig. i, jj form floating .spherical 
colonie.s; Znnxanthella (Rrandt), .symbiotic as yellow 
cells ” in Radiolftria Fnrumim/era, Miliepexa, and many 
Actinozoa. 

Family 2.—Coccoli.thoj>boridae. Body invested in a spheri¬ 
cal test strengthened by calcareous elements, tangential 
eircular jilates, " coccolitlus,” " discolitb.s" “ cyatholiths," 
or radiatmg rods " rhabdoliths.” These arc often found in 
Foraminiteral ooie and its fossil condition, chalk; when 
coherent ns in the complete test, they are known as " cocco- 
Epheres ” and " rhabdospheres.” Coemhthophora (Loh- 
mann), Bhahditsphaera (Haeckel). 

Order 3,—CR 12 FTOMOVA 11 A 6 EAE. Contractile vacuole (in fresh¬ 
water forme) simple; plastids green, more rarely red, brown or 
absent; reserves starch; holophytio or saprophytic. Crypto~ 
mciitas (Ehrb.) ; Paratnoeba (Greeff) has yellow plastids and 
show.s two cycles, in the one amoelmid, finatly encysting to pro¬ 
duce a brood of flagcllulae ; in the otlier flagellate, and niidtiply- 
ing by longitudinal fission (it differs from Mastigatnoeba in lyos-scse- 
ing no flagellum in the amoeboid state, though it takes in food 
amoelia-iashinn) ; Chilamonns (Elmb.), 

Order 4,—CHLOROMOKASACEAE. Contr.-'ctile vacuoles 1-3, a 
complex of variable arrangement; pcllicie deHcatc ; plastids di.s- 
coid chlorophyll-bodies ; re.serves oil; eye-siiot absent even in 
active state ; holophytic or aajuopliytic, tliough with on anterior 
blind tubular depression simulating a pharynx. Coeiomonas (St.), 
Vnctwlariu (Cienk.). 

Order 5.—EUOLENACEAE. Vacuole large, a re.servoir for one or 
more acce.ssoiy- vaeuoles, contmclile and opening to the surface 
by a canal (" pharynx ”) in wiiich arc planted one or two strong 
Amelia ; pellicle strong often striated ; nucleus large, chromato- 
phores green, complex or absent; reserves paromylum granules 
Of definite .shape, and oil; nutrition variable; body stiff or 
“ metabolic,’' nevpr amoeboid, Among the true Flftgellahes these 
are the largest, few being below 40 p and several attaining 130 4 
in lengUi of cell-lxxly (excluding flagellum). Encysted condition 
common; the green forms sometimes multiply in this state and 
simulate unieellnlar Algae. 

Family ) -Et’Ot.KMjriAK. Radial (monaxial) forms; nutrition 
saprophytic or holophytic, mostly one flageUate. (l) 
Chromatnphorc large; eye-spot conspicuous, liu^kna 
(Ehrb.) [lig. I, yji, /y), with flexible cuticle and metabolic 
movements (tills is probably Priestley’s "green matter” 
tliroiigli which he obtained oxygen gas)—a very common 
genus; Cidauum (Ehbg,), in its resting state epUoie on 
Copepoda, which it colours green ; J.utrapUa (Ihrly), bi- 
flagellate ; /l.singlfiia (St.); TriuJiclumvnas (Ehrli), with 
a hard brown cuticle ; I'hacus (Nitszclie), with a firm rigid 
pellicle, oiti'n symmetrically flattened; Cryptoglena (Ehbg.). 
(2) Cliromutopiiores absent, /f.shsws (Diij.), body meta¬ 
bolic ; AJfiirnktum (fterty), body not metabolic, somewdiat 
inflected ami crescent ir.; SpJiennmonas (Stein), with a short 
accessory trailing flagellum in front peeled; Pisfigma 
(Elibg.) (lig. 1, j>7, o.e), very niefabolic, with two nnecjual 
flagella and two dark pigment ejwIs. 

Family 2.— Phranumidae. Bilaterally symmetrical, often 
creeping, pliaryiix liighiy developed, witli a Arm rod-like 
skeleton, sometimes prntrusible; nutrition .saprophytic 
and holozoic. Peronemn (Ehbg.) and Vrcentm (Mere- 
schowsky), uni-flagellato Creeping, very metabolic. Petu- 
Inmnnas (St), uiii-flagellate flattened with a dw]) ventral 
groow, not metabolic ; Jletcroueiua (i)uj.) and Tropido' 
sryphtiK (St,), witli a .small accessory anterior irailing 
flagellum; Anisomma (Ifuj.) and Ilntosiphnn (St.), with 
the trailing flagellum as long as tlie tractelluis or evsn much 
longer. 

Order 6 , -VOLVOCACEAE- Contractile vacuole simple anterior; 
ceil always enclosed in a cellulose wall (.sometime.s gelatinoii.s) 
perforated by tlie two (more rarely four, five) diverging anterior 
fiagella ; reserves .starch ; chlorophyll almost aiway* present, 
except in I’alytoma, .sometimes maiced bj' a red pigment: nutri¬ 
tion usually holophytic, rarely saprophytic, never holoaoic. 
Brood-divi.sion in active state common, radial. 

Family i.—CaLAMVisoMONAWDAE, Cell-wall firm not 
gelatinous, rarely forming colonies. Foto-aad of the body 
with two or four (seldom live) flagella. Ahnost always 
grixm in consequence of the presence of a vory large single 
chromafophoiv. Generally a delicate shcH-like envelope 
of mtttnhranoU.s consi.steno«. i to z simple contractile 
vacuoles at the bake of the flagella. Usually one eye- 
speck. Division of the protoplasm within the envelope may 
produce four, eight or more new individuals. This may 
occur in the swimming or in a resting stage. Also by more 
continuous fis.sion mtcrogiimetes of variofts sites are 
formed. Cionjugation is frequent. 

Genera.—CVortagfum (Stein), tacking green chlorophyll; 

Clddrogimittm (Ehr.) (fig. i, 6, 7) ; Polyioma (Ehr.) (fig. 2 , S) ; 


Chl^ydommas (Ehf.) (fig, t, /, J, y); Haemalncoccus (AgardH) 
{^Cklamyelomcrus, A. Braun, Stein); Protoromis (Cohn, Huxley 
and Martin); Chlamydomonas (Cienkowski), causes red snow and 
“ bloody rain ’’; Cafteria (Dicsing), quadri-flugellate ; Spnndytn- 
iMoritm (Ehrb.), forming floating eOlonies; Cocfo«o*ias (St.) ; 
Phacotus (Perty) ; Zoochlorelta (Brandt), is the name given to un¬ 
determined ChJamydomonads found multiplying in the resting state 
within and in symbiotic relation to other Protozoa, to the fresh¬ 
water sponge, Ephydatia, hfjifra viridk, and to the Tnrbellafian, 
Convoluta viridis (in which last species the active form has been 
rcoogniacd as a Carteria). 

Family 2.—V’ocvocinAE. Cell-wall gelatinous; always as- 
socialtetfl in colonies; cells, a.s in Family i. The number 
Of i&dividualH united to form a colony varies very much, 
as docs the shajx- of tiie colony. Keprodnetfon by the 
continuous division of all or of only certain individuals of 
the cokmy, resulting in tlie production of a daughter colony 
(from each such individual). In some, probaWy in all, 
at certain times copulation of the individuals of distinct 
sexual colonie.s takes place, witliout or with a differentiation 
of the colonie.s and of the copulating cells as male and female. 
The result of the copulation is a resting zygospore (also 
called zygote or oospermo or fertilized egg), which after a 
time ilevclojis itself into one or more new' colonies. 

Genera.—Goin'am ( 0 . F. Muller) (fig. 1, z^); Etephanosphaera 
Cohn) ; Pnndorinn (Bory dt 'Vine.); Euiorina (Ehr.); Volvox 
Ehr.) (fig, 1, id, zo). 

The .sexual rciiioduct ion of the colonieB of the Volvocaceae ie one 
of the most important phenomena presented by the Protozoa. In 
some tamilies of Fiagellata full-grown individuals become amoeboid, 
fuse, encyst, and then break up into flagellate spores which develop 
.simjAy to the parental form (fig. i, s- to zd). In the Chlamydoynona- 
didae a single wluit individual by divuskm produces small incIivMnals, 
so-called " microgametes." These conjugate witli one another or 
with .similar microganinlcs formed by other adults (as m Chloro- 
gonium, fig. i, 7); or more rnrelv in certain genera a microgamete 
conjugates with an ordfoary indn'idual megagamete. The result 
in either case is a ” zygote,” a coU formed by fusion of two which 
divide.s in the usual way to produce now individuals. The micro- 
gamelc in this case is fiie male element and equivalent to a sperma¬ 
tozoon ; the mogagamotc is the female and equivalent to an egg¬ 
cell. The zvfOte is a " fertilised egg,” or oosperm. In some colony- 
liuildiag forms we find that only certain cells iwoduce by dtvi.'flon. 
microgametes; and, regarding tJ>« colony us a multiecllulhr in¬ 
dividual, we may consider these cells as tostis-cellb and their micro- 
gametes as spermatozoa. 

CvBTori.AOELr.ATA (RHVNrHOFLAc.Ki.tATA of E. R. Lanke.stcr) and 
Dinoelaobixata arc scarcely more than auMivisions of Fiagellata ; 
l>ut, foliowmg O. Biitsehli, we descrilio tlKun sejjarately ; Uic three- 
groups being united into hi.s Ma-stiuophora. 

Further Remarks a>t the Flagellates .—Be.sides the work of special 
Protozoologiats, such as F. Cienkowski, 0 . Btil.schli, F. v. Stem, F. 
Schaudinrt, W. tia\'iUe Kent, Ac., the Flagellate.s hare lieen a 
favourite study with botanista especially algolngists: we may cite 
A'. Pring.shoim, F. Cohn, IT. C. vt'iliiamscni, W. Znpi, P. A. Dangeard, 
G. Kleiis, G. Senn, F. Schfitt; tlie reason for tliis is obvious. Tliev 
pre.sent a wide raniie of structure, from the .simple amoi.boid genera 
to flu- liighly rlifli-rentiuted tells ot F.tiglenaccac, and tlu- complex 
colonies of Pr(ileii>\pongia and I'olnox. Bj' somi- they arc regarded 
as the parent-group of the wliole of the Protozoa--a jxisition which 
may perhaji.s lietter lie assigned to the Proteomyxa ; but tiiey seem 
Undoubtedly ancc.stral to Dinoflagellales and to Cystoflagcllatos, as 
well as to ijporozoa, and presumably to Infusoria. Moreover, the 
only distinction between tlu- Chlamydcimmndtdae and the true green 
Algae or Qilorophyceae is that when tiie former divide in the resting 
oondition, or are held togetlicr hy gidatinization of tlie older cell- 
w-alls {Palmetla .state), they round off and separate, while tlio latter 
divide by a “party wall so as to give ri.se either to a cyfindrScal 
filament wlictn the partitions arc parallel and the axis -of growth 
constant (Cimferva type), or to a plate of tissue when the directions 
alternate in a plane. The sainehold.s good for the Chi y.somonadaceae 
and Cryptomonadaccae, so tliat these little groups are included in 
all text-books of botany. zXgain among Fungi, the zoos^xires of 
the Zoosporons Phycoinycetes (Cbytrydiaceac, Peronosporaeeae, 
Saprolegniaceae) have the characters of the Eodouidte. Thus in 
two directions tho Flagellates lead up to undonhted Plants. Prob¬ 
ably also the Ctilamydomonads have an ance.stral relation to the 
Conjugatac in tlic widest sense, and the Chrysomonadaceae to the 
DiatomaceOe ; bt»th groups of obscure affinity, since even the repro¬ 
ductive bodie.s liave no opecial organs of locomotion. Ifor these 
reasons the Volvocaceae, Chloroinonaduceae, Chrysosnona/ditceae 
and Cryptomonadaceae have been united as PhytoflageUatBs; and 
tlie Eugicnaceae might well be added to these, ft is easy to under¬ 
stand the relation of the saprophytic and the holophytic Flogettates 
to true plants. The capacity to absorb nutritive matter in eohttion 
t(as contrasted with the ingeetko of solid matter) renders the ea»sted 
condition compatible with aotive nowth, and what in holodoic fwnn 
Is a true hypnocyat, a state la which all inUctions are pul to aieep, 
is here only a rest from active looomotioa, cutrition being only 
limited by the supply of anUt^ive matter from without, and—in the 
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■case of holopliytic species—by tlie illumination: tliis latter con¬ 
dition naturally limits the possible growth in thicknewi in holophytes 
with undifferentiated tissues. Tlic same considerations apply 
indeed to the larger parasitic organisms among Sporozoa, such as 
Cregarini's and Myxosporidia and Dolichosporidia, which are giants 
among Prof ozoa. 

Litbrature.—W. S. Kent, Manual of the Infusoria, vol. i. Protozoa 
(1880-1^2); O. Butschli, Die Flagellaten (in Bronn's Thicrreich, vol. 
i. Protozoa, 1885); these two works contain full bibliographies of the 
antecedent authors. See also J, Goroschankin (on Chlamydomonads) 
in Bull. Soc. Nnl. (Moscow, iv. v., i8oo-i8gi); G. Klebs, “ Flagel- 
latenstudien ” in Zeitsch. Il'tsi. Zool. Iv. (i8y2); Doflein, Protoiaen 
als Krankheitserreger (igoo); Senn, " Flagellaten,” in Kngler and 
Prantl’s P/lanzntfamilicn, i Teil, Abt. _ia (igoo) ; R, FiMce, Per 
Chganismus det Craspedntnonaden (iSgyjj; Grassi and Sandias, "Tri- 
chonymphidae," in Quart. J. Micr. .Sri. xxxix.-xl. (tSyy); Bezzen- 
berger, “ Opalitiidac ” in Arch. ProtisI, iii. (igo3); Marcua Hartog, 
“ Protozoa,’’ in Cambridge Nat. Hist. vol. i. (190O). (M. ilA.) 


FLAGEOLET, in music, a kind of flute-a-bcc with a new 
fingering, invented in France at the end of the i6th century, and 
in vogue in England from the end of the 17th to the beginning of 
the 19th century. The instrument is described and illustrated 
by Mersenne,' who states that the most famous maker and 
player in his day was Le Vacher. The flageolet differed from 
the recorder in that it had four finger-holes in front and two 
thumb-holes at the back instead of .seven finger-holes in front 
and one thumb-hole at the back. This fingering has survived 
in the French flageolet still used in the provinces of France in 
small orchestras and for dance music. The arrangement of the 
holes was as follows: 1, left thumb-hole at the back near 
mouthpiece; 2 and 3, finger-holes stopped by the left hand; 
4, finger-hole stopped by right hand ; s, thumb-hole at the back ; 
f), hole near the open end. According to lir Burney {History 
of Music) the flageolet was invented by the Sieur Juvigny, who 
played it in the Ballet comique de la Royne, 1581. Dr Edward 
Browne,® writing to his father from Cologne on the 20th of June 
1673, relates, “ We have with us here one . . . and Mr Hndly 
upon the flngelet, which instrument he hath so improved as to 
invent laige ones and outgoe in sweetnesse all the basses whatso¬ 
ever upon any other instrument.” About the same time was 
published Thomas Greeting’s Pleasant Companion; or Neic 
Lessons and Instructions for the Flagelet (London, 1675 or 1682), 
a rare book of which the British Museum does not possess a 
copy. The in-strument retained its popularity until the beginning 
of the 19th century, when Dainbridge constructed double and 
triple flageolets.® The three tubes were bored parallel through 
one piece of wood communicating near the mouthpiece which 
was common to all three. The lowest notes of the respective 

tubes were 


The word flageolet was undoubtedly derived from the medieval 
Fr. flajol, the primitive whistle-pipe. (K. S.) 

FLAGSHIP, the vessel in a fleet which carries the flag, the 
symbol of authority of an admiral. , 

FLAHAUT DE LA BILLARDERIE, AUGUSTE CHARI4S 
JOSEPH, Comte de (1785-1870^ French general and .statesman, 
son of Alexandre S6basticn de Flahaut de la Billardcrie, c.omte' 
de Flahaut, beheaded at Arras in February 1793, and his wife 
Adelaide Filleul, afterwards Mme de Souza {q.v.), was born in • 
Paris on the 21st of April 1785. Charles de Flahaut was generally. 
recognized to he the offspring of his mother’s liaison with Talley¬ 
rand, with W'hom he was closely connected throughout his life. 
His mother took him with her into exile in 1792, and they 
remained abroad until 1798. He entered the army as a volunteer 
in 1800, and received his commission after the battle of Marengo. 
He became aide-de-camp to Murat, and was wounded at the 
battle of ]-andbach in 1805. At Warsaw he met Anne Ponia- 
towski, Countess Potocka, with whom he rapidly became inti¬ 
mate. After the battle of Friedland he received the Legion of 


* Harmonic univcrselle (Pari.s, 1^36), bk. v. pp. 232-237. 

“ See Sir Thomas Browne's Works, vol. i. p. 206. 

® See Capt. C. R. Day, Descriptive Catalogue of Musical Instruments 
(London, 1891), pp. 18-22 and pi. 4 ; also Complete Instructions for 
the Double Flageolet (London, it»5); and The Preceptor, or a Key 
to the Double Flageolet (London, 1S15). 


Honour, and returned to Paris in 1807. He served in Spain in 
1808, and then in Germany, Meanwhile the Countess Potocka 
had established herself in Paris, but (’harles de Flahaut had by 
this time entered on his liaison with Hortense de Beauhamais, 
queen of Holland. The birth of their son was registered in Paris 
on the 2ist of October 1811 as Charles Auguste Louis Joseph 
Demorny, known later as the due de Morny. Flahaut fought 
with distinction in the Russian campaign of i8j 2, and in 1813 
became general of brigade, aide-de-aimp to the emperor, and, 
after the battle of Leipzig, general of division. After Napoleon's 
abdication in 1814 he submitted to the new government, but 
was placed on the retired list in September. He was assiduous 
in his attendance on Queen Hortense until tlie Hundred Days 
brought him into active service again. A mission to Vienna to 
secure the return of Marie Louise resulted in failure. He was 
present at Waterloo, and afterwards sought to place Napoleon II. 
on the throne. He was saved from exile by Talleyrand’s influence, 
but was placed under police surveillance. Presently he elected 
to retire to Germany, and thence to England, where he married 
Margaret, daughter of Admiral George Keith ICIphinstone, 
Lord Keith, and after the latter’s death Baroness Keith in her 
own right. The French ambas.sador opposed the marriage, and 
Flahaut resigned his commission. His eldest daughter, Emily 
Jane, married Henr)', 4th marquess of Lansdownc. ’The Klahauts 
returned to France in 1827, and in 1830 Louis Philippe gave the 
count the grade of lieutenant-general and made him a peer of 
France. He remained intimately associated with Talleyrand’s 
policy, and was, for a short time in 1831, ambassador at Berlin. 
He was afterwards attached to the household of the duke of 
Orleans, and in 1841 was sent as ambassador to Vienna, where 
ho remained until 1848, when he was dismissed and retired from 
the army. After the coup d'etat of 1851 he was again actively 
employed, and from i860 to 1862 was ambassador at the court 
of St James’s. He died on the ist of September 1870. The 
comte de Flahaut is perhaps better remembered fur his exploits 
in gallantry, and the elegant manners in which he had been 
carefully trained by his mother, than for his public services, 
which were not, however, so inconsiderable as tliey have some¬ 
times been represented to be. 

See A. de Maricourt, Madame de Sousa ct su famille (1907). 

FLAIL (from Lat. flagellum, a whip or scourge, hit used in 
the Vulgate in the sense of “ flail ” ; the word appears in Dutch 
vlegel,Giir. Flcgcl, and Fr. fleau),a, iarm hand-implement formerly 
used for threshing corn. It consists of a short thick dub called 
a “ swingle ” or “ swipple ” attached by a rope or leather thong 
to a wooden handle in such a manner as to enable it to swing 
freely. The ” flail ” was a weapon used for military purposes 
in the middle ages. It was made in the same way as a Ihreshing- 
fl.ail but much .stronger and furnished with iron spikes. It also 
took the form of a chain with a spiked iron ball at one end 
swinging free on a wooden or iron handle. This weapon was 
known as the “ morning star ” or “ holy water sprinkler.” 
During the panic over the Popish plot in England from 1678 
to 1681, clubs, known as “Protestant flails,” were carried by 
alarmed Protestants (see Green Ribbon Clcb). 

FLAMBARD, RANULF, nr Ralph (d. 1128), bishop of Durham 
and chief minister of WillLam Rufus, was tlic son of a Norman 
parish priest who belonged to the diocese of Bayeux. Migrating 
at an early age to England, the young Ranulf entered the 
chancery of William I. and became conspicuous as a courtier. 
He was disliked by the barons, who nicknamed him Flam bard 
in reference to his talents as a mischief-maker; but he acquired 
the reputation of an acute financier and appears to have played 
an important part in the compilation of the Domesday survey. 
In that record he is mentioned as a clerk by profession, and as*, 
holding land both in Hants and Oxfordshire, Before the death 
of the old king he became chaplain to Maurice, bishop of London, 
under whom he had formerly served in the chancery. But 
early in the next reign Ranulf returned to the royal service. 
He is usually described as the chaplain of Rufus; he seems in 
that capacity to have been the head of the chancery and the 
custodian of the great seal. But he ''l?o called treasurer; 
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and there can be no doubt that his services were chiefly of a 
fiscal character. His name is regularly connected by the 
chroniclers witli the ingenious method.s of extortion from which 
all classes suffered between 1087 stnd iioo. He profited largely 
by the tyranny of Rufus, fanning for the king a large proportion 
of the ecclesiastical preferments which were illegally kept vacant, 
and obtaining for himself the wealthy see of Durham (1099). 
His fortunes suffered an eclipse upon the accession of Henry 1 ., 
by whom he was imprisoned in deference to the popular outcry. 
A bishop, however, was an inconvenient prisoner, and Flambard 
soon succeeded in effecting his escape from the Tower of London. 
A popular legend represents the bishop us descending from the 
window of his cell by a rope which friends had conveyed to him 
m a cask of wine. He took refuge with Robert Lurthose in 
Normandy and became one of the advisers who pressed the 
duke to dispute the crown of England with his younger brother ; 
Robert rewarded the bishop by entrusting him with the ad¬ 
ministration of the see of Lisieux. After the victory of Tincliebrai 
(i 106) the bishop was among the first to make his pea''o witli 
Henry, and was allowed to return to his English see. At Durham 
he passed the remainder of his life. Ills private life was lax ; 
he had at least two sons, for whom he purchased benefices before 
they had entered on their teens ; and scandalous talcs are told 
of the entertainments with which he enlivened his seclusion. 
Hut he di.stinguished himself, even among the bishops of that 
age, as a builder LUid a pious founder. He all but completed 
the cathedral which his predecessor, William of St Carilcf, had 
begun ; fortified Durh.am ; built Norham Castle ; founded the 
priory of Mottisfout and endowed the college of Christchurch, 
Hampshire. As a politician he ended his career with his sub¬ 
mission to Heniy, who found in Roger of Salisbury a financier 
not less able and infinitely more acceptable to the nation. Ranulf 
die<! on the 5th of September 1128. 

See Orrlcric Vitalis, Histnria crcksinslica, vols. iii. and iv. (od. 
lel’revost, I’ads, 1845); the lir.st continuation of Symeon's Uhtoria 
Eeclestae Dimelmensis (liolls eel., 1882) ; William of ^^almeslmry 
in the Cesia bontificum (Kolk ed., 1870) ; and the IklerhoYough 
Chrnniclc {Rolls ed., i8f>i). Of modern writeis R. Freeman in 
his WUUnm h’h/n^ (O.vlord, 1882) gives tiic uittest account. See also 
T. Archer in the Kitjihsh Historical Review, ii. p. 103 ; \\'. Stnlihs's 
C‘,„sMtilionnl lli'.torv of England, vol, i. (Oxford,' 1807) ; J. H. 
Round’s Feudal England (London, 1895), (H. Vv. C. D.) 

FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, a promontory on the Yorkshire 
roast of England, between the Filey and Bridlington bays of 
the North Sea. It is a lofty chalk headland, and the resistance 
it offers to the action of the waves may be well judged by contrast 
with the low coast of Hnlderncss to the south, "nie cliffs of the 
Head, however, are pierced with caverns and fringed with rocks 
of fantastic outline. Remarkable contortion of strata is seen 
at various points in the chalk. Sea-birds breed abundantly on 
the cliffs. A lighthouse marks the point, in 54° 7' N., 0° 5' W. 

FLAMBOYANT STYLE, the term given to the phase of Gothic 
architecture in France which currespends in period to the 
I’orpendicular stjde. The word literally means “ flowing ” or 
“ flaming,” in consequence of the resemblance to the curved 
lines of flame in window tracery. The earliest examples of 
flowing tracery are found in Pingland in the later phases of the 
Decorated style, where, in consequence of the omission of the 
imclosing circles of the tracerjq the carrying through of the 
foliations resulted in a curve of contrary flexure of ogee, form 
and hence the term flowing tracery. In the minster and the 
church of St Mary at Beverley, dating from 1320 and 1330, are 
the earliest examples in England ; in France its first employment 
dates from about 1460, and it is now generally agreed that the 
flamboyant style was introduced from English sources. One of 
the chief characteristics of the flamboyant style in France is 
that known as “ interpenetration,” in which the base mouldings 
of one shaft are penetrated by those of a second shaft of which 
the faces are set diagonally. This interpenetration, which was 
in a sense a tour de force of French masons, was carried to such 
an extent that in a lofty rood-screen the mouldings penetrating 
the base-mould would be found to be those of a diagonal buttress 
situated 20 to 30 ft. above it. It was not limited, however, to 
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internal work; in late 15th and early i6th century ecclesiastical 
architecture it is found on the facades of some French 
cathedrali^ and often on the. outside of chapels added in later 
times. 

FLAME (Eat. flamma • the root flag- appears in flagrare, to 
burn, blaze, and Gr. t/iAcytiv). There is no .strict scientific 
definition of flame, but for the purpose of thi.s article it will be 
regarded as a name for gas which is temporarily luminous in 
^-.onsequence of chemical action. It is well known that the 
luminosity of ga.ses can be induced by the electrical discharge, 
and with rapidly alternating high-tension di.schargcs in air an 
oxygen-nitrogen flame is produced which is long and flickering, 
can be blown nut, yields nitrogen peroxide, and is in fact in¬ 
distinguishable from an ordinary flame except by its electrical 
mode of maintenance. The term “ flame ” is al.so .applied to 
solar protuberancc.s, which, according to the common view, 
con.sisL of gases whose glow is of a purely thermid origin. Even 
with the restricted definition given above, difficulties present 
themselves. It is found, for c,xamplr., with a hydrogen flame 
that the luminosity diminishes as the purity of the hydrogen 
is increased and ns the air is freed from dust, and J. S. Stas 
declared that under tba most favourable conditions he was only 
able, even in a dark room, to localize the (kanic bv feeling for it, 
an ob.servation consistent with the fact that the line sftectrum 
of the flame lies wholly in the ultra-violet. On the other hand, 
there arc many examples of chemical combination between gases 
where the attendant radiation is below the pitch of visibility, 
as in the case of ethylene and chlorine. It will be obvious from 
thc.se farts that a strict definition of flame is hardly possible. 
The Common distinction between luminous and non-luminous 
flames is, of course, quite arbitrary, and only corresponds to a 
rough e.slimatn of the degree of luminosity. 

The chemical energy necessary for the production of fl.nme may 
be liberated during combination or decomposition. A single 
sul.)stance like gun-cotton, which is highly endothermic and 
gives gaseous products, will produce a bright flame of decom¬ 
position if a single piece be heated in an evacuated flask. Com- 
binalion is the more common case, and this means that we have 
two separate substances involved. If they bo not mixed en 
masse before combination, the one which flows as a current into 
the other is called conventionally the “ combustible,” but the 
simple experiment of burning air in coal gas suffices to show 
the unreality of this distinction between combustible and .sup¬ 
porter of combustion, which, in fact, is only one of fhe many 
partial views that are explained and perhaps justified by the 
dominance of oxygen in terrestrial chemistry. 

Although hydrocarbon 'flames are the commonest and most 
interesting, it will be well to consider simpler flames first in 
order to discuss some fundamental problems. In hydrocarbon 
flames the complexity of the combustible, its susceptibility 
to change by heating, and the possibilities of fractional oxidation, 
create speciid difficulties. In the flame of hydrogen and oxygen 
or carbon monoxide and n.xygen we have simpler conditions, 
though here, too, things may be by no means so simple as they 
seem from the equations 2H.,+ OJJ-2H3O and 2CO-f CL -2CO„. 
The influence of water vapour on both these actions is well 
known, and the molecular transactions may in reality be com¬ 
plicated. We shall, however, assume for the sake of dearness 
that in these cases we have asimple reaction taking place through¬ 
out the mass of flame. There arc various ways in which a pair 
of gases may be burned, and these we shall consider separately. 
Let us first suppose the two gases to have been mixed cn masse 
and a light to be applied to the stationary mixture. If the 
mixture be made within certain limiting proportions, which 
vary for each case, a flame spreads from the point where the light 
is applied, and the flame traverses the mixture. This flame 
may be very slow in its progress or it may attain a velocity of 
the order of one or tv/o thousand metres per second. Until 
comparatively recent times great misunderstanding prevailed 
on this subject. The slow rate of movement of flame in short 
lengths of gaseous mixtures was taken to be the velocity of 
explosion, but more recent researches by M. P. E. Berthelot, 
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E. Mallard and H. 1 . le Chatelier and H. E. Dixon have shown 
that a distinction must be made between the slow initial rate 
oj inflammation of gaseous mixtures and the rapid ratt o] detona¬ 
tion, or rate of the explosive wave, which in many cases is subse¬ 
quently set up. We shall here deal only with the slow movements 
« flame. The development of a flame in sucli a gaseous mixture 
requires that a small portion of it should be raised to a tempera¬ 
ture ctJled the temperature of ignition. Here again considerable 
misunderstanding has prevailed. The temperature of ignition 
has often been regarded as the temperature at which chemical 
combination begins, whereas it is really the temperature at 
which combination has reached a certain rate. The combination 
of hydrogen and oxygen begins at temperatures far below that 
of ignition. It may ipdced be supposed that the combination 
occurs with extreme slowness even at ordinary temperatures, 
and that as the temperature is raised the velocity of the reaction 
increases in accordance with the general expression according 
to which an increase of lo” C. will approximately double the rate. 
However that may be, it has been proved experimentally by 
J. H, yan’t Hoff, Victor Meyer and others that the combination 
of hydrogen and oxygen proceeds at perceptible rates far below 
the temperature of ignition. The phenomenon appears to be 
greatly influenced by the solid surfaces which are present ; thus 
jn a plain glass vessel the combination only began to be per¬ 
ceptible at 448°, whilst in a silvered glass vessel it would be 
detected at 182° C. 

The same kind of thing is true for most oxidizable substances, 
including ordinary combustibles. We must look upon the 
application of heat to a combustible mixture as resulting in an 
increase of the rate of combination locally. Let us suppose 
that we are dealing with a stratum of the mixture in small 
contiguous sections. If we raise the temperature of the first 
section 0° C., an increased rate of combination is set up. The 
heat produced by this combination will be dissipated by conduc¬ 
tion and radiation, and we will suppose that it does not quite 
sufhee to raise the adjaewt section of the mixture to C. The 
combination in that sectioHj therefore, will not bo as_ rapid as in 
the first one, and so evidently the impulse to combination will 
go on abating as we pass along the stratum. Suppose now wc 
start agm and heat the first section of the mixture to a tempera- 
tare sneh that the rate of combination is very rapid and the 
heat developed by combination suffices to raise the adfecent 
section of the mixture tp a temperature higher than r" C. 
rate of oambination will then be greater than in the first section, 
rood the impulse to combination will be intensified in the same 
way from section tp section along the stratum until a maximum 
temperature is reached. It is obvious that there must be a 
temperature of i” C. between 8° and which will satisfy tliis 
condition, that the heat winch results from the combination 
Stimulated in the first section just suffices to raise the temperature 

the second section to J”. This temperature is tlie tempera¬ 
ture, of ignition of the mixture ; so soon as it is attained by a 
portion of the mixture the combustion becomes self-sustaining 
and flame spreads through the mbeture. Ignition temperatme 
may be defined briefly as the temperature at which the mitial 
loss of heat due to conduction, &c., is equal to the heat evhlved 
in the same time hy the chemical reaction (van’t Hoff), prom 
the above considerations we see that tlic temperature of ignition 
will vary not only when the gases are varied, but when the 
proportions of the same gases are varied, and also when the 
pressure is varied. We can see also that outside (jertain limiting 
proportions a mixture of gases will have no practicable ignition 
temperature, that is to say, the cooling effect of the gas which 
is in excess will carry off so much heat rhat no attainable initial 
heating will suffice to set up the transmission of a constant 
temperature. Thus.in the case of hydrogen and air, mixtures 
cpatainiu less than 5 and more than 72% of hydrogen are not 
inflapiruiple. The tibeoiy of ignition temperature enables us 
to imdeutand why in an explosive mixture a very small electric 
spaik i^y not suffice to induce e-xplosion. Combination will 
indeed tfike place in the path of the spark, but the amount of it 
is not sufficient to meet the loss of heat by conduction, &c, It 


must be added that the theory pf ignition temperatures gjven 
above does not explain all the observed facts. F. Emich sta^ 
that the inflammability of gaseous mixtures is not neces»rily 
greatest when the gases are mixed in the proportions theoretically 
required for complete combination, and the influence of foreign 
gases does not appear to follow any simple law. The presence 
of a small quantity of a gas may exercise a profound inl^nce 
on the ignition temperature as in the case of the addition of 
ethylene to hydrogen (Sir Edward Frankland), and again when a 
mixture of methane and air is raised to its ignition temperature 
a sensible interval (about jo seconds) elapses before inflammatio 
occurs. 

The rate at which a flame will traverse a mixture of two gases 
which has been ignited depends on the proportions in which the 
gases are mixed. Fig. 1 (Bunte) represents this relationship 
for several common gases. 


Fig. 



I .-,-Jlates of inflamniatian of eombastihlc gases with air. 


If a ready-made gaseous mixture is to be used for the produc¬ 
tion of a steady flame, it may be forced through a tube and 
ignited at the end j it is obvious that llie velocity of efflux must 
be greater than the initial rate of inflamBiation of the mixture, 
for otherwise the mixture would fire back down the tube. If 
the velocity of efflux be considerably greater than the rate of 
inflammation, the flame will be separated from the end of the tube, 
and only appear as a flickering crown where the velocity and 
inflammability of the issuing gas have been diminished by 
admixture with air. With much increased velocity of efflux 
tlie flame will be blown out, J. B. A. Pumas used to show the 
experiment of blowing out a candle with electrolytic gi^ A 
steady flame formed by burning a raady-made gaseous mixture 
at the end of a tube of circular section has the form shown in 
fig. 2. The small internal cone marks the lower limiting surface 
M the flame; it is the locus of all points where the velocity of 
efflux is iust equal to the velocity of inflammation, 
and its conical form is explained by the fact that the 
rate of efflux of gas is greatest in the vertical axis of 
the lube where the flow is not retarded by friction 
with the w^, as well as by the further fact that 
the gas issuing from suoh an orifice spreads outwards, 
the inflammation proceeding directly against it. The 
flame, it will be seen, is of considerable thickness. 

If the gaseous mixture be hydrogen and oxygep, or 
carbon monoxide and oxygen, it wilt have no obvious 
features of structure beyond those shown in the figure; 
that is to say, the shaded region of burning gas has 
the appearance of homogeneity and uniform colour 
which might be expected to accompany a uniform 
chemical condition. Some admixture of the external Fio. a, 
air will, of course, take place, especially in the upper ^ ,, 

parts, of the flame, and detectable quantities of oxides of niUogen 
may he found in the products of combustion, but this is an 
inconsiderable feature. The flame just described is essentially 
that of a blowpipe. 

A second way of producing a flame is the more common one of 
aHowing one gas to stream into the other. Using ijie same gases 
as before, hydrogen or carbon monoxide with oxygen, wc find 
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again that tfaeilnine is conkoi w •{(»» aa.<lt uniform in colour^ 
but in this case, if the veigcity of eflux be not immoderate, 
the burning gas only extends over a oontparatively thin iheil, 
limited on the inside by the pure combustible and on the outside 
by a mixture of the products of combustion wiHH oxygen. The 
combustible gas has to make its own inSammable mixture with 
the circumambienit oxygen, and we my suppose the oolumn of 
gas to be burned throu^ as it ascends. The cose of unbutned 
gas thus becomes thinner as it ascends and the dome tapers to a 
point. The external surface of a fimne of this kind will for 
the same consumption of gas be larger than that of a dame where 
the ready-made mixture of gases is used. If a jet of one ^ be 
sent with a sufficient velocity into^another, turbulent admixture 
takes place and an unstsody sheet of dame of uniform colour is 
obtained. 

A third way of forming a flame is to allow the whole of one 
gas, mixed with a less quantity of the second than is sudlcient 
for complete combustion, to issue into on atmosphere of the 
second. This is the cose with what are generally known as 
atmospheric burners, of whichtheBuBsen burner is the prototype. 
The developmeist of a dame of this kind can he well studied in 
the case of carbon monoxide and air. The carbon monoxide is 
fed into a Bunsen burner with closed air-valve, the bumer-tube 
being prolonged by offixiag a glass tube to it iby means of a 
cork. Tbedwe consists of a single conical blue sheet, ff now 
the air-valve be opened very slighUy, an internal cone of the same 
blue colour mokes its appearance. 3 ’he air which has entered 
through the air-valve (" primary ” air) has become mixed with 
the Carbon monoxide and so oxidizes its quota in an internal 
cone, the rest of the cai'bon monoxide (dilute^l now, of course, 
with carbon dioxide and nitrogen.) wandering imo the external 
atmosphere to bum (with ^‘ secondary ” air) in a second cone. 
The existence of the internal cone and the subsequent thermal 
effect load to slight convexity of surface in the outer cone. If 
tlve quantity of primary air beinoreased more internal oorobustion 
can take place. This, however, does not lead to an enlargement 
of the inner cone, for tiw increase of air increases the irate <of 
inflammation of mixture, and the inner eene ;(whioh only 
maintains its stability because the rate of efflux of the mixture is 
greater than the velocity of inflammation) contiractB,(and will, as 
the proportion of piiimwy air is increased, soon evinue a tendency 
to enter the burner-tube. At this stage an interesting pheno¬ 
menon is to be noticed. tVihen w« have reached the point of 
aeration where the velocity of inflammation of the mixture 
just surpasses the velocity 'Of efflux, the inner cone enters the 
burner-tube ^as a disk and .descends, but this downward motion 
checks the suction flow of air through the valve at the base of 
the burner, whilst it does not appreciably check the pressure 
flow of the carbon monoxide through the gas nozde. The 
result is that a stratum of gas-mixture poor in air, and therefore 
of low rate of inflammation, is formed, and when the desoending 
disk of flame meets it, the descent is arrested and the disk 
returns to the top of the tube, reproducing the inner cone. The 
full air suction is now restored andthe courseof events is repeated. 
This oscillatory action can be maintained almost indefinitely 
long if the pressure and otber oonditions be maintaiiaed constant. 
With still more primary air the inner cone of flame sknply fires 
back to the burner norrle, or, in the last stage, we may have 
enough air .entering to pcoduce a flame of the .blast blowpipe 
type, namely, ooe where the carbon mosioxide .mixed with an 
excess of primary air bums with a single .pone in a steady 
flame. 

By means of a simpie contrivanee devised by A. Smithells 
a two-coned flame of the kind described may be resolved into 
its components. The apparatus is Hke a baff-extended tdesoupe 
made of two glass tubes, and it is .evident that the velocity of 
A mixture of .gases flowing through it must be igreuter in the 
narrow tuibe than in the wider one. M tlie end of tlie narrower 
tube be fixed to a Bunsen burner and the flame be .formed at the 
end of the wider one, then when the air-supply is increased to a 
loertain point the inner icone will descend into the wide tube aod 
Attach itself to the upper end of the narrower one. This occurs 


when the velocity of inflammation Is just greater than the 
upward velocity of the gaseous stream in the wide tube and less 
than the upward velocity in the .narrow .tube. If the outer 
tube be now drawn down, a two-coned flame bums at the end 
of the inner tube; if the outer tube be Slid up again, it 
detaches the outer cone and carries it upward. This apparatus 
has been of use in investigating the progress of combuation in 
various flames. 

Temperature of Flaws.—-The twm “ flaane-temperature ” is 
used very vaguely and has no dear meaning unless qualified by 
some description. It is least ambiguous wl^ used in reference 
to flames v^ere the cocabining gases are mixed in theoretical 
proportions before issuing from the burner. The flame in such 
a case has considerable thickness and uniformi'^, .and, though 
tlie temperature is not constant throughout, flames of this 
type given by different combustibles admit of comparison. In 
.other flames where the shdls of counbustion are thin and envdop 
large regions ef .unbumed or partly-burned gas, it is not clear how 
temperature should be specified. An ordinary gas-flame will 
not, from tlie point of view of the practical arts, give a sufficient 
temperature for melting platinum, yet a very thin platinum 
wire may he melted at the edge of the lowes' part of such a flame. 
The maximum temperature of the flame is therefore net in any 
serious sense an available temperature. It will suffice to point 
out here that in order to bum a gas so th&t it may have the 
highest .available temperature, we must bum it with smallest 
external flome^surfaue obtainable. This is done when the com¬ 
bining gases are completely mbied before issuing from the .burner. 
Where this is improcticshle we may employ a burner of the 
Bunsen type, .and arrange matters so that a large amount of 
primary air is supplied. It is in this diroGtion that modem 
improvements have been made with a view to obtaining hot 
flames for heating the Welsbach mantle. The Kem burner, 
for example, employs the principle of the Venturi tube. Where 
mudh primary air is .drawn in it is usual to provide for it being 
well mixed with the gas, otherwise an unateady flame may be 
produced with a groat tendency to light badk. The burner head 
is 'therefom usually peovided with a mixiog chembar and the 
mixture issues through a slit or a mesh. A .great many modified 
Bunsen bnmsTs have been produced, the aim in aU of ^em bring 
to produce a flame which shall combine ateadiaess witih the 
sm^est attainahle external .suiiace. 

To estimate the temperature .of flames several methods have 
been employed. The method of calculation, baaed on the 
supposition that the w^hole heat of cmnbustiion is localised in 
the produot (or products) of conrbustion and heats it tp a tem¬ 
perature depending on its apecifle heat, cannot be applied in a 
simple way. Apart foam the assumption (whkh there is reason 
to suppose incorrect) that none of the ohemical enei)^ assumes 
the radiant form directly., we have to regard the possible change 
of specific heatat high temperatures, the hketihood of dissociation 
and the time of reaction. Any practical .consideration of tem¬ 
perature must have regard to a large .assemblage of molecules 
and not to a single .one, and therefore any .influence wliich means 
delay in combination will result in reduction of tranpearature by 
radiation and conduction. It can hardly be maintained that 
in the present state of knowledge we have the requisite data for 
the calculation of flame temperature, though good approxima¬ 
tions may be made. Many attempts have been made to deter¬ 
mine flame tomperatures by means of thermo-elootric couples 
and by radiation pyrometers. The couple most employed is that 
known os H. L. le Chatelier's, consisting of two wires, one of 
platinum and the other an aUoy of 90 % platinum and to %pf 
rhodium. When all possible precautions are taken it is possible 
by means of such thermo-couples to measure local flame tempera¬ 
tures with a considerable degree .of accuracy. Subjoined are 
some results obtained at different times and by different observers 
with regard to the maximum temperatures of flames 


Coal gas in Bunsen burner (tt'aegencr, 1896) . . 

„ „ „ „ (Brftcnbnsch, .1^9) . 

„ .. (White & Traver, »9oa) 

» •> ■» (Fery. ipoy) . . . 
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The following ore given by F 4 ry :— 


Acrtyleno.. . 2548* C. 

Alcohol.1705° 

Hydrogen (in uir).iyoo“ 

Oxy-hydrogeii.2440° 

Oxy-coal gas blowpipe.2200“ 


Source of Li^hi in Flames .—We may consider first those 
flames where solid particles are out of the fpicstion ; for example, 
the flame of carbon monoxide in air. The old idea that the 


luminosity was due to the thermal glow of the highly heated 
product of combustion has been challenged independently by a 
number of observers, and the view has been advanced that the 
■emission of light is due to radiation attendant upon a kind of 
discharge of chemical energy between the reacting molecules. 
E. Wiedemann proposed the name “ chemi-lurainesccnce" 
for radiation of this kind. The fact is that colourless gases 
cannot be made to glow by any purely thermal heating at present 
available, and products of combustion heated to the average 
temperature of the flames in which they are produced are non- 
lummous. On the other hand, it must be remembered that in a 
mass of burning gas only a certain, proportion of the molecules 
are engaged at one instant in the act of chemical combination, 
and that the energy liberated in such individual transaction.s, 
if localized momentarily as heat, would give individual molecules 
a unique condition of temperature far transcending that of the 
average, and the distriljution of heat in a flame would be very 
different from that existing in the same mixture of gases heated 
from an external source to the same average temperature. The 
view advocated by Smithells is that in the chemical combination 
of gases the initial phase of the formation of the new molecule 
is a vibratory one, which directly furnishes light, and that the 
damping down of this vibration by colliding molecules is tlie 
source of that translatory motion which is evinced as heat. 
This, it will be seen, is an exact reversal of the older view. 

The view of Sir H. Davy that “ whenever a flame is remarkably 
brilliant and dense it may always be concluded that some solid 
matter is produced in it ” can be no longer entertained. The 
flames of phoapliorus in oxygen and of carbon disulphide in 
nitric oxide contain only gaseous products, and Frankland 
showed lliat the flames of hydrogen and carbon monoxide became 
highly luminous under pressure. From his experiments Frank¬ 
land was led to the generalization that high luminosity of flames 
is associated with high density of the gases, and he docs 
not draw a distinction in this respect between high density due 
to high molecular weight and high density due to the close 
packing of lighter molecules. The increased luminosity of a 
compressed flame is not difficult to understand from the kinetic 
theory of gases, but no explanation has appeared of the luminosity 
considered by Frankland to be due merely to high molecular 
weight. It is possible that the electron theory may ultimately 
afford a better understanding of these phenomena. 

Structure of Flame .—The vagueness of the term structure, 
as applied to flames, is to be seen from the very Sonflicting 
accounts which are current as to the number of differentiated 


parts in different flames. Unless this term is restricted tef 
sharp differences in appearance, there is no limit to the number 
of parts which may be selected for mention. The flame of carbon 
monoxide, when the gas is not mixed with air before it issues 
from the burner, shows no clearly differentiated structure, but' is 
a shell of blue luminosity of shaded intensity—a hollow cone if 
the orifice of the burner be circular and the velocity of the gas 
not immoderate, nr a double sheet of fan shape if the burner liave 
a slit or two inclined pores which cause the jets of issuing ga.s 
to spread each other nut. Such a flame has but one single 
distinct feature, and this is not surprising, as there is no reason 
to suppose that there is any difference in the chemical process 
or processes that are occurring in different quarters of the flame. 
The amount of materials undergoing this transformation in 
different parts of the flaipe tom and does vary; the gases 
become diluted with prodq^b^lK^mbustion, and the molecular 
vibrations gradually diegtlnMcr These things may cause a 
variation in the intensit]||9i|pBtflight in different quarters, but 


the differences induced are not sharp or in any proper sense 
structural. A flame of this kind may develop a secondary 
feature of structure. If carbon monoxide be burnt in oxygen 
which is mixed or combined with another element there may 
be an additional chemical process that will give light; flames in 
air are sometimes surrounded by a faintly luminous fringe of a 
greenish cast, apparently associated with the combination of 
nitrogen with oxygen (H. B. Dixon). Carbon monoxide on being 
strongly heated begins to dissociate into carbon and carbon 
dioxide; if the unbiimt carbon monoxide within a flame of 
that gas were so highly heated by its own burning walls as to 
reach the temperature of dissociation, we might expect to see 
a special feature of structure due to the separated carbon. Sucli 
a temperature does not, however, appear to be reached. 

Apart from hydrocarbon flames not much has been published 
in reference to the structure of flames. The case of cyanogen is 
of peculiar interest. The beautiful flame of this gas consists 
of an almost crimson shell surrounded by a margin of bright blue. 
Investigations have shown that the.se two colours correspond 
to two steps in the progress of the combustion, in the first of 
which the carbon of tlic cyanogen is oxidized to carbon monoxide 
and in the second the carbon monoxide oxidized to carbon 
dioxide. 

The inversion of combustion may bring new features of 
structure into existence ; thus when a jot of cyanogen is burnt 
in oxygen no solid carbon can be found in the flame, but when 
a jet of oxygen is burnt in cyanogen solid carbon separates on 
the edge of the flame. 

Hydrocarbon Flames .—As already stated the flames of carbon 
compounds and especially of hydrocarbons have been much more 
studied than any other kind, os is natural from their common 
use and practical importance. The earliest investigations were 
made with coal gas, vegetable oils and tallow, and the composite 
and complex nature of these substances led to difficulties and 
confusion in the interpretation of results. One such difficulty 
may be illustrated by the fact, often overlooked, that when a 
mixed gaseous combustible issues into air the individual com¬ 
ponent gases will separate spontaneously in accordance with 
their diffusibilities: hydrogen will thus tend to get to the outer 
edge of a flame and heavy hydrocarbons to lag behind. 

The features of structure in a hydrocarbon flame depend of 
course on the manner in which the air is supplied. The extreme 
cases are (i.) when the issuing gas is supplied before it leaves the 
burner with sufficient air for complete combustion, as in the 
blast blowpipe, in which case we have a sheet of blue undiffer¬ 
entiated flame; and (ii.) when the gas has to find all the air it 
requirc.s after leaving the burner. The intermediate stage is 
when the issuing gas is supplied before leaving the burner with 
a part of the air that is required. In this case a two-coned flume 
ts produced. The geneml theory of such phenomena has already 
been discussed. It must be remarked that the transition of one 
kind of flame into the others can he effected gradually, and this- 
is seen with particular case and distinctnes.s by burning benzene 
vapour admixed with gradually increasing quantities of air. 
The key to the explanation of the structure of an ordinary 
luminous flame, such as that of a candle, is to be found, according 
to Smithells,by observing the changes undergone bya well-aerated 
Bunsen flame as the “ primary ” air is gradually cut off by 
closing the air-ports at the base of the burner. It is then seen 
that the two cones of flame evolve or degenerate into the two 
recognizable blue parts of an ordinary luminous flame, whilst 
the appearance of the bright yellow luminous patch becomes 
increasingly emphasized as a hollow dome lying within the upper 
part of the blue sheath. There are thus three recognizable 
features of structure in an ordinary luminous flame, each region 
being as it were a mere shell and the interior of the flame filled 
with gas which has not yet entered into active combustion. 
If, as is suggested, the blue parts of an ordinary luminous flame 
are the relics of the two cones of a Bunsen flame, the chemistry 
of a Bunsen flame may be appropriately consider^ first. What 
happens chemically when a hydrocarbon is burned in a Bunsen 
burner ? The air sent in with the gas is insuflicient for complete 
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combustion so that the inner cone of the flame may be considered 
as air burning in an excess of coal gas. What will be the products 
of this combustion ? This question has been answered at 
different times in very different ways. There are many conceiv¬ 
able answers : part of the hydrocarbon might be wholly oxidized 
and the rest left unaltered to mix with the outside air and bum 
as the outer cone; on the other hand, there might be (as has 
been so commonly assumed) a selective oxidation in tlie inner 
cone whereby the hydrogen was fully oxidized and the carbon 
set free or oxidized to carbon monoxide; or again the carbon 
might be oxidized to carbon dioxide or monoxide and the 
hydrogen set free. There might of course be other intermediate 
kind.s of action. Now it is important at this point to insist upon 
a distinction between what can be found by direct aimlysis as 
to the products of partial combustion, and what can be imagined 
or inferred as the transitory existence of substances of which 
the products actually found in analysis are the outcome. We 
shall consider only in tlie first instance what substances are 
found by analysis. Karlier experiments on the Bunsen burner 
in which coal gas was used, and the gases withdrawn directly 
from the flame by aspiration, gave no very clear results, but the 
introduction of the cone-separating apparatus and the use of 
single hydrocarbons led to more definite conclusions. The 
analysis of the inter-conal gases from an ethylene flame gave 
the following numbers;—carbon dioxide —3-6; water^y 5 ; 
carbon monoxide = 15-6 ; hydrocarbons = i-3 ; hydrogcn = 9'4 ; 
nitrogen - 6o-6. 

It appears therefore, and it may be .stated as a fact, that a 
considerable amount of hydrogen is left unoxidized, whilst 
practically all the carbon is converted into monoxide or dioxide. 
As the gases have aiolcd down before atialysis and as the reaction 
CO-f-HjOHo is reversible, it may bo objected that tlie 
intcr-conal gases may have a composition wlien they are hot 
very different from what they show when cold. E.\pcriments 
made to test this question have not sustained tiro objection. 
Subsequent experiments on the oxidation of hydrocarbons 
have made it appear undesiraitle to use tlie expression “ pre¬ 
ferential combustion ” or “ selective combustion ” in conne.\ion 
with the facts just stated; but for the purpose of describing in 
brief the chemistry of a hydi-ocarbon flame it is necessary to say 
that in the inner cone of a lUmsen flame hydrogen and carbon 
munoxiilc are the result of the limited oxidation, and that the 
combustion of these gases with the external air generates the 
outer cone of the (lame. -As to the actual stages iu the limited 
oxidation of a hyditvcarhon a large amount of very valuable 
work has Ix'en carried out by V>'. A. Bone and his collaborators. 
iJifTerent hydrocarbons mixed with oxygen have been circulated 
continuou.slv through a vcs,sel heated to various temperatures, 
beginning with that (about 250“ C.) at which the r.atc of oxidation 
is easily apprc<'iabie. I’roceeding in this way, Bone, without 
effecting a complete transformation of the hydrocarbon into 
partially o.xidized substances, has isolated large quantities of 
.such products, and concludes that the oxidation, of a hydrocarbon 
involves nothing in the nature of a selective or preferential 
oxidation of cither the hydrogen or the carbon. He maintains 
that it occurs in several well-defined stages during which oxygen 
enters into and is incorporated with the hydrocarbon molecule, 
forming oxygenated intermediate products among which arc 
alcohols and aldehydes. The reactions between ethane and 
ethylene with an equal volume of oxygen would be represented 
as follows:— 


Ethane. 


CH,,; CH, 
Ethylene. 


Stage t. 
Ethyl alcohol. 


- ^ 


1. iiC + zk,-tH„o ; 


stage 2. 

CHj'CHO-t H,,d 
Acetaldehyde. 


CH. + CO 
C + 2H.,-l-CO 


> CH.,: CHOH-> HO-CH ; CH-OH 

f C.jH- + HjO q ZCH, 0 =: 2 CO + 2 H,' 

\ 2C + Hj + HjO ) Formaldehyde. 


The affinity between the hydrocarbon and oxygen at a high 
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temperature is so great that, when the supply of oxygen is 
sufficient to carry the oxidation as far as the second stage, 
practically no decomposition of the monohydroxy molecule 
formed in the first stiige occurs. This is especially the case 
with unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

As a crucial lest decisive against the hypothesis of preferential 
carbon oxidation. Bone cites the experiment of firing a mixture 
of equal volumes of ethane and oxygen sealed up in a glass bulb. 
In such a cose a lurid flame fills the vessel, accompanied by a 
black cloud of carbon particles and considerable condensation 
of water. About 10 % of metliane i.s also found. It is impossible 
within the limits of this article to give a more extended account 
of these later researches on the oxidation of hydrocarbons. 
They make it evident that the relative oxidizability of carbon 
and hydrogen cannot form tlie basis of a general theory of the 
combustion of hydrocarbons, and that both the a priori view 
that hydrogen is the more oxidizable element, and the inference 
from the behaviour of ethylene when exploded with its own 
volume of oxygen, viz. that carbon is the more oxidizable element 
in hydrocarbons, are not in harmony with experimental facts. 

The view that the bright luminosity of hydrocarbon flames is 
due “ to the deposition of solid charcoal ” w.as first put forward 
by Sir Humphry Davy in 1816. In explaining the origin of 
this charcoal, Davy used somewhat ambiguou-s language, stilting 
that it “ might be owing to a decomposition of a part of the gas 
towards the interior of the flame where the air was in smallest 
quantity.” This statement was inUrpreted commonly a.s 
implying that the cluircoal became free by the preferential 
combustion of the hydrogen, and such an interpretation was 
given explicitly by Faraday. Whatever may have hern Davy’s 
view with regiird to this part of the theor)', his eoiielusion that 
finely divided carbon wa.s the cause of luminosity in hydrocarbon 
flames was not questioned until 1867, when E. Frankland, in 
connexion with researclies already alluded to, maintained that 
the luminosity of sucii flames was not due in .any important 
degree to solid particles of carbon, but to the incandescence of 
dense hydrocarbon vapours. Among the arguments adduced 
against this view the most dcci.sive is funiishcd by the optical 
test first ii.sed by J. L. Soret. If the image of the sun be focussed 
upon the glowing part of a hydrocarbon flame the scattered 
light is found to be polarized, and it is indisputable that the 
luminous region is pervaded by a cloud of finely divided solid 
matter. The quantity of this solid (estimated by 11 . H. C. Bunte 
to he o'l milligram in a cual-g.ms flame liurning 5 cull, ft. per hour) 
i.s sufficient to aoi'ount for the luminosity, so that Davy’s original 
I'iew may be said to be now universally accepted. 

'J’hc remaining question with regard to the luminosity of a 
liydrocarhon flame relates to tlie manner in which tlie carbon is 
set free. The fact that hydrocarbon.s when strongly heated in 
al.i.sence of air will deposit carbon has long been known and is 
daily evident in the operation of coal-gas making, when gas 
carbon accumulates as a hard deposit in the highly-heated 
crown of the retorts. There is no difficulty in suppo.siiig llicrefore 
that the carbon in a flame is separated from the liydrocarhon 
within it by the purely thermal action of the blue burning walls 
of the flame. Many experiments might be adduced to confirm 
this view. It is sufficient to n.ame two. If a ring of metal wire 
be so disposed in a small flame as to make a girdle within the 
blue ivalls towards the base, the withdrawal of heat is rapid 
enough to prevent the maintenance of a temperature sufficient 
to cause a separation of carbon, and the bright luminosity 
disappears. Again, if the flame of a Bunsen burner be fed 
through the air-port.s not with air but with some neutral 
gas such as nitrogen, carbon dioxide or steam, the dilution of 
the burning gas and the hydrocarbon within it liecomc.s so great 
that the temperature of separation is not atuined, no carbon is 
separated and the flame consists of a single blue shell. 

Whilst it is thus easy to understand generally wliy carbon 
becomes separated as a solid within a flame, it is not easy to 
trace the processes by which the carbon becomes separated in 
the case of a given hydrocarbon. According to M. P. E. 
Berthelot, who made prolonged and elaborate re.searches on the 
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pyrc|genetic relationships of hydrocarbons, these compounds 
only liberate carbon by a process of the continual coalescence 
of 'hydrocarbon molecules with the elimination of hydrogen, 
until there is left the limiting solid hydrocarbon hardly distin- 
,giii.shable from carbon itself and constituting the glowing soot 
of flames. 

V. B. Lewes, on the other hand, basing his condusions on a 
study of the thermal decomposition of hydrocarbons, on tempera¬ 
ture measurements of flames and analy.sis of their gases, has 
more recently developed a theor)' of flame luminosity in which 
the formation and sudden exothermic decomposition of acetj'iene 
are regarded as the essential incidents productive of carbon 
separation and luminosity. Smithells has disputed the evidence 
on which this theory is based and it appears to have gained no 
adherence from those who have worlced in the same field ; but 
as it has not been formally disavowed by the author and has 
found its tyay into some text-books, it is mentioned here. 

TV. A. Bone and H. F. Coward {Journ. Chrm. Soc., 1508) 
published the results of a very careful study of the decomposition 
of hydrocarbons wlicn heated in a stationary condition and when 
continually circulated through hot vessels. Their results disclose 
once more the great difficulty of tracing the processes of decom¬ 
position and of arriving at a generalization of wide applicability, 
nut they appear to be conclusive against the views both of 
Derthelot and of Lewes. 

They do not think that the decomposition of hydrocarbons 
can be adequately represented by ordinary chemical equations 
owing to the complexity of the changes which really take place. 
Methane, which is the most stable of the hydrocarbons, appears 
to be resolved at high temperatures directly into carbon and 
hydrogen, but the phenomenon is dependent mainly on surface 
action ; ethane, ethylene and acetylene undergo decomposition 
throughout the body of the gas (/or. rit. p. 1197 et seq.). 

“ In the cases of ethane and ethylene it may Iw suppo.-wd that the 
primary effect of high temperature is to cause an elimination of 
hydragen with a linudiiaaMius InoKeniug or dissolution of tlic bond 
between the cai'boa atoms, ^ving rise to (in the event of di.ssolution) 
residues such as : CIL, uncT; CH. These residues, which can. only 
have a very fugitive separate existence, may ehher («) form 
H,C; CHj and HC • CH, aa the result of encounters with other 
similar residues, or (i) break down directly intooarbon and hydrogen, 
or (c) be directly hydrogenired lo methane in an atmosphere rich in 
hydrogen. _ Tliesc three possibilities may all be realized simul¬ 
taneously in the same decomposing gas in proportions dependent 
on the temperature, pressure and amount of hydrogen present. 
The wliole process may be represented by the following scheme, the 
dotted line indicating tlm tendency to dissolve a bond between the 
carbon atoms which becomes actually effective at higher tem¬ 
peratures • 

iTCTc-H 

H:H \{ c ) = 


Hin 


r(^)CK,+ H, 
4(fc) tiC + 'Ho + H-j 
(ic) 


** In the case of acetylene, the main primary change may be cither 
one of poiymerixation or of dissolution according to the temperatui'^, 
and if the latter, it may be supposed that the molecule braaks down 
acroK the triple bond l>etween the carbon atoms, giving rise to 
and that tlicse rt^sidues are eubsequentlv eitlier resolved'into 
carlion and hydrogen or “ hydrogenized " according to circumstances, 

H.C;CH -wran 
Polymerization. 

*' Acetylene is, moreover, distinguished by its power of p(^y- 
merization at moderate temperatures so that whether it is the gas 
initially heated or wliether it is a prominent product of the decom¬ 
position of another hydrocarbon polymerization will occur to an 
extent dependent on temperature.” 

We may describe briefly the view to which we are led as to 
the genesis of an ordinary luminous hydrocarbon flame ;— 

The gaseous hydrocarbon issues from the burner or wick, 
let us suppose, in a cylindrical column. This column is not 
■sharply marked off from the air but is so penetrated by it that 
we mrst suppose a gradual transition from the pure hydrocarbon 
jo the eentre of column to the pure air on the outside. Let us 


take a tWn transverse slice of the flame, inear the lower part rf 
the wick or dose to the burner tube. At what lateral distance 
from the centre will combustion begin ? Qearly, where enough 
oxygen has penetrated the column to give such partial combus¬ 
tion as takes place in the inner cone n Bunsen burner. This 
then defines the blue rerinn. Outside this the combustion of 
the carbon monoxide, h^rogen and any hydrocarbons which 
pass from the blue region takes place in a faintly luminous 
fringe. These two layers form a Aeath of active combustion, 
surrounditig and intensely heating the enclosed hydrocarbons 
in the middle of the column. These heated hydrocarbons rise 
and are heated to a higher temperature as thty ascend. Tliey 
are accordingly decomposed with separation of carbon in tfie 
higher parts of the flame, giving the region of bright yellow 
luminosity. There remains a central core in which neither is 
there any oxygen for combustion nor a sufficiently high tempera¬ 
ture to cause carbon separation. This constitutes the dark 
interior region of the flame. We thus account for the different 
parts of the flame. It is to be noted, however, that the bright 
blue layer only suirounds tlie lower part of the flame, vffiilst 
the pale, faintly-luminous fringe surrounds the whole flame. 
The flame also is conical and not cylindrical. The foregoing 
■e.xplanation is therefore not quite complete. Let us suppose 
that the changes have gone on in the small section of the flame 
exactly as described and consider how the processes will differ 
in parts above this section. The central core of unbumod gases 
will pass upwards and we may treat it as a new cylindrical 
column whidi will undergo changes just as the original one, 
leaving, however, a smaller -core of unburnod gases, or, in other 
words, each succeeding section of the flame will be of smaller 
diameter. This gives us the conical form of the flame. Again, 
tile higher we ascend the flame the greater proportionally is rive 
amount of separated carbon, for we have not only the heat of 
laterally outlying combustion to effect decomposition, but also 
that of the lower parts of the flame. The lower part of a luminous 
flame accordingly contains less separated carbon than the uppier. 
Where the hydrocarbon is largely decomposed before combustion 
we have no longer the conditions of the Bunsen flame, and so in 
the upper parts of a luminous flame the bright blue part fades 
away. The luminous fringe would, however, be continued, 
for the separated hydrogen has still to burn. In this way 
then we may reasonably account for tlie exastence, position 
and relative sizes of the four regions of an ordinary luminous 
flame. 

FLAMEL, NICOLAS (r. 1330-1418), reputed French alchemist 
and scrivener to the university of Paris, was born in Paris or 
Pontoise about 1330, and died m Paris in 1418, bequeathing the 
bulk of his property to the churcli of .Saint-Jacques-la-Bouchcrie, 
wliere he was buried. During his life he contributed freely to 
.charitabie and religious purposes from live considerable wealth 
he amassed cither by the practice of his craft, or, as some surmise 
without definite proof, by fortunate speculation or money 
lending, or, as legend has it, by alchemy. According to a docu¬ 
ment purporting to be written by himself in 1413 (printed in 
Waite’s Lives of the Alchemystical Philosophers, London, 1888), 
there fell into his hands in 1357, at the cost of two florins, a bode 
on alchemy by Abraiiam the Jew, which taught in plain words 
the transmutation of metals. It did not, however, explain the 
materia prima, but merely figured or depicted it, and for more 
than 20 years Flamel strove in vain to find out tiie secret. Then, 
returning from a journey to Spain, he fell in with -a Qiristian 
Jew, named Canches, who gave him the explanation, and after 
three more years’ work he succeeded in preparing the materia 
pri/na, thus being enabled in 1382 to transmute mercury into 
both silver and gold. But this fantastic story was disnosed 
of by tlie facts, derived from parish records, set forth in ViTain’s 
Essai sur Vkistoire de Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie, 1758, and his 
Uistoire critique de Nicolas Flamel ei de Pernelle' sa femme, 
recueilUe d'octet anciens qui fttsiifieni I’orlgine et la medioeriie de 
leur fortune conire les imputations des alchimistes, 1761. ^ 

A book on alchemy in the Paris Biblioth6quc, Le Tresor de philo- 
eaphie, professing to be written and illuminated by Flamel with ito 
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own band, is of very dcudidul autbentii^y, and other treatises bear¬ 
ing his name, such as the Sowmoiw philosophifite ie Nicolas Flamet, 
published in 1561 in a collection Of alchemist treatisesentitled Trims- 
formatian trtHalliqm, are certainty sptirioui. 

FLAWEN (from pLare, “ to blow up ” the altar fire), a Roman 
sacrificial priest. The flamens were subject to the pontifex {q.v) 
inaximus, and were consecrated to the service of some particular 
deity. The highest in rank were the Hcmen Dialis, Hamen 
Marlialis and flamen i^uirinalis, who were always sriected 
from among the patricians. Their -mstitution is generally 
ascribed to Numa. When the number of flamens was raised 
from three to fifteen, those already mentioned were entitled 
majorcs, in contradistinction to the other twelve, who were 
called minores, as connected with less important deities, and were 
chosen from the plebs. Towards the end of the republic the 
number of the lesser flamens seems to have diminished. The 
flamens were held to be eletted for life, but they might be com¬ 
pelled to_ re-sign office for neglect of duty, or on the occurrence 
of some ill-omened event (such as the cap falling off the head) 
during the performance of their rites. Ihe characteristic dress 
of the flamens in general was the apex, a white conical cap, the 
laena or mantle, and a laurel wreath. Hie official insignia 
of the flamen Dialis (of Jupiter), the highest of these priests, 
were tlie white cap (pileus, ^hogalerus), at the top of which was 
an olive branch and a woollen thread; the laena, a thick woollen 
toga praetexla woven by his wife; the sacrificial knife; and a 
rod to keep the people from him when on his way to eiffer sacrifice. 
He was never allowed to appear without these emblems of office, 
every day being considered a holy day for him. By virtue of his 
office he was entitled to a seat in the senate and a cunile chair. 
The sight of fetters being forbidden him, his toga was not allowed 
to be tied in a knot but was fastened by mrans of cla,sps, and the 
only kind of ring permitted to be worn on his finger was a broken 
one. If a person in fetters took refuge in his house he was 
immediately loosed from his bonds ; and if a criminal on his 
way to the scene of his punishment met Kim and threw himself 
at his feet he was respited for that day. The flamen Dialis was 
not allowed lo leave the city for a single night, to ride or even 
toucli a horse (a restriction which incapacitated him for the 
consukship), to swear an oath, to look at an army, to touch any¬ 
thing unclean, or to look upon people working" His marriage, 
which was obliged to be performed with the ceremonies of 
eonfamalin (t/.v.), was dissolulde only by death, and on the deatii 
of his wife (called flaminica Dialis) he was obliged to resign his 
office. The flaminica Dialis assisted her husband at the sacrifices 
and otlier religions duties wliidi he performed, bhe wore long 
woollen robes ; a veil and a kerchief for the head, her hair being 
plaited up with a purple band in a conical form (iiitnlus); and 
shoes made of the leather of sacrificed animals ; like her husband, 
she carried the sacrificial knife. The main duty of the flamens 
wa.s the offering of daily sacrifices ; on the ist of October the 
three major flamens drove to the Capitol and .sacrificed to Fiiies 
Publica (the Honour of the People). Some of the municipal 
towns in Italy had flamens as well as Rome. 

'We may mention, as distinct from the above, the flamen 
curialis, who assisted the aitio, the priest who attended to the 
religious affairs of each curia {q.v.) ; the flamens of various 
sacerdotal corporations, such as the Arval Brothers • the flamen 
August alls, who superintended the worship of the emperor in 
the provinces. 

See Marquardt, Rdmisctie Staatsvermallung, iii. (1885), pp. 31(5- 
33d, 473 ; H, Uassau.-in Ephemeris tpigraphioa, Hi. (it<i7’7) ; ami the 
exiiaustive article byC. JuUiaa ia Daremberg and Sagiio, Diciiatmairji 
tdes antiqutiis. 

flLAMlKGO (Port. Flamingo, Spaa. Flamenco), one of the 
tallest and most beautiful birds, conspicuous for the bright 
flame-cotaumd or scarlet patch upon its wings, and long known 
by Its classical name Phoenicopterus, as an inhabitant of most 
of the countries bordering tt»e Mediterranean Sea. Flamingos 
have a very wide distribution, and the sole genus comprises 
only a few species. Ph. raseus or antiquorum, white, with a rosy 
tinge above, and with scarlet wing-coverts, while the remiges 

black (as in ail species), ranges from the Cape Verde Islands 
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to India and Ceylon, norUi as far as Lake Baikal; southwards 
through .Africa and Ahidagascar, eventually as P. minor. P. ruber, 
entirely light vermilion, extends from Florida to Para and the 
Galapagos ; P. chilensis s. ignipallialus, from Peru to Patagonia, 
more resembles the classical species; while P. andinus, the tallest 
of all, wliich lacks the hallux, inhabits the salt lakes of the 
elevated desert of Atacama, whence it extends into Chile and 
Argentina. Fossil remains of flamingos have been described 
from the Lower Miocene of Trance as P. croizeti, and from the 
Pliocene of Oregon. From the Mid-Miocene to the Oligocene 
of France are known several sjjBcies of Palatlodus, Elornis and 
Agnoplerus, which have relatively shorter legs, longer toes and a 
complicated hypotarsus, and represent an earlier family, less 
specuilized although not directly ancestral to the flamingos. 
Pdaelodidae and Phamicopieridae together form the larger group 
Phoenicopteri. These are in many respects exactly intermediate 
between Anserine and stork-like birds, so much so in fact that 
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T. H. Hu.\ley preferred to keep them separate as . 4 mphimorphae. 
However, if we carefully sift their cliaracters, the flamingos 
obviously reveal themselves as much nearer related to the 
Ciconiae, especially to Platalca and litis, than to the Anseres. This 
is the opinion arrived at by W. F. R. Weldon, M. Fuerbringer 
and Gadow, while others prefer the goose-like voice and the 
webbed toes as reliable characters. (For a detailed analysis of this 
instructive question see Bronn’s Thierreich, Aves Syst. p. 146.) 

The food of the flamingo seems to consist chiefly of small 
acjuatic invertebrate anim^ which live in the mud of lagoons, 
for insta nce Mollusca, biit also of Confervae and other low 
salt-water algae. Whilst feeding, the bird wades about, stirs 
up the mud with its feet, and, reversing the ordinary position 
of its head so os to hold the crown downwards and to look 
backwards, sifts the mud through its bill. Tliis is abruptly 
bent down in the middle, as if brt^cn ; the upper jaw is rather 
flat and narrow, while the 'bwer jaw is very roomy and furnished 
with numerous lamellae, which, together with the thick and 
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large tongue, act like a sieve, an arrangement enhanced b>' the 
considerahle movability of the tipper jaw. Then the bird 
erects its long neck to swallow the selected food. When flying, 
flamingos present a striking and beautiful sight, with legs and 
neck stretched out straight, looking like white and rosy or scarlet 
crosses with black arms. Not less fascinating is a flock of these 
sociable birds when at rest, standing on one or both legs, with 
their long necks twisted or coiled upon the body in any conceiv¬ 
able position. 

The nest is likewise peculiar. It is built of mud, a somewhat 
conical structure rising above the water according to the depth, 
of which the cone is from a few inches to 2 ft. in height. If, as 
often happens, the water-level sinks, the nests stand out higher. 
On the top is a shallow cup for the reception of the one or two 
eggs, which have a bluish-white shell with chalky incrustation. 
Of course the hen sits with her legs doubled up under her, as 
docs any other long-legged bird. It seems strange that many 
ornithologists should ha\’c given credence to W. Dampier's 
statement of the mode of incubation {Nno Keyoge round the 
World, e.l. 2. i. p. 71, London, i6gg): “And when they lay their 
eggs, or hatch them, they stand all the while, not on the hillock, 
but close by it with their legs on the ground and in the water, 
resting themselves against the hillock, and covering the hollow 
nest upon it with their rumps,” &c. P. S. Pallas {Zoograph. 
h'osso-Asialfca, ii. p, loS) tried to improve upon this by staling 
that the standing bird leans upon the nest with its breast 1 The 
young, which are hatched after about four weeks’ incubation, 
look very' different from the adult. The small bill is still quite 
straight and the legs arc short. The whole body is covered with 
a thick coat of short nestling feathers, pure white in colour. 
These nenssnptile.t or first feathers bear no resemblance to those 
of the Anseriform birds,but agree in detail with thoseof spoonbills, 
the young of which the little flamingos re.semhlc to a striking 
extent, but they lea\’e the nest soon after their birth to shift 
for thcm.srlvrs like ducks and geese. (II, h'. G.) 

FLAMIMA, VIA, an ancient high road of Italy, constructed 
by C. Flauiinius during his censorship (220 d.c.). It led from 
Romo to Ariminum, and was the most important route to the 
north. W c hear of frequent improvements being made in it 
during tl)e imperial period. Augustus, when he instituted a 
j'.eneral restoration of the roads of Italy, which he assigned for 
tiic purpose among various senators, reserved the Flaminia for 
liinaself, and rebuilt all the, bridges except the. Pons Mulvius, by 
which it crosses the Tiber, 2 m. N. of Rome (built by M. Scaurus 
in 10 ) n.c.), and an unknown Puns Minucius. Triumphal 
arches were ('reeled in his honour on the former bridge and at 
Ariminum, the latter of which is still preserved. Ve.spasian 
constructed a new tunnel through the pass of Intercisa, modern 
Fii'-In, in A.ii. 77 (see Cai.ks), and Trajan, as inscriptions show, 
repaired several bridges along the road. 

The \'ia Flaminia runs due N. from Rome, opnsidcrable 
remains of its paN’cment being extant in the modern high road, 
passing slighllv E. of the site of the Ktr\jscan Falerii, through 
Oariculi and N-arnia. Here it crossed the Nar by a splendid 
four-arched bridge to which Martial alludes {F.pigr. vli. gj, 3 ), one 
arch of which and all the piers are still standing ; and went ort, 
followed at first by the modern road to .Sangemini which passes 
over two finely preserved ancient bridge's, past Carsulac to 
Mevani.a, and thence to Forum Flaminii. Later on a mure 
circuitous route from Narnia to Fonim Flaminii was adopted, 
passing by Inferamna, .Spoletium and F'ulginium (from which 
a branch diverged to Perusia), and increasing the distance by 
12 m. The road thence went on to Nuceria (whence a branch 
road ran to Reptempeda and thence either to Ancona or to 
Tolentinum .and Urh.s Salvia) and Helvillum, and then crossed 
the main ridge of the Apennines, a temple of Jupiter Apenninus 
standing .at the summit of the pass. Thence it descended to 
Cales (where it turned N.F..), and through the pass of Intercisa 
to Forum Sempronii (FossombroneJ and Forum Fortunae, 
where it reached the coast of the Adnatic. Thence it ran N.W. 
through Pisaurum to Ariminum. The total distance from Rome 
was 210 m. by the older road and 222 by the newer. The road 


gave its name to a juridical district of Italy from the 2nd century 
A.D. onwards, the former territory of the Senones, which was 
at first associated with Umbria (with which indeed under 
Augustus it had formed the sixth region of Italy), but which after 
Constantine was always administered with Picenum. (T. As.) 

; FLAMININUS, TITUS QUINCTIUS {c. 228-174 b.c.), Roman 
, general and statesman. He began his public life as a military 
tribune under M. Claudius Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse. 
; In igg he was quaestor, and the next year, passing over the 
regular stages of aedile and praetor, he obtained the consulship. 

Flamininus was one of the first and most successful of the 
rising school of Roman statesmen, the opponents of the narrow 
jjatriotism of which Cato was the type, the disciples of Greek 
culture, and the advocates of a wide imperial policy. His 
winning manners, hi.s polished address, his knowledge of men, 
his personal fascination, and his intimate knowledge of Greek, 
all marked him out as the fittest representative of Rome in the 
East. Accordingly, the province of Macedonia, and the conduct 
of the war with Philip V. of Macedon, in which, after two years, 
Rome had as yet gained little advantage, were assigned to him* 
Flamininus modified both the policy and tactics of his pre¬ 
decessors. After an unsuccessful attempt to come to terms, he 
drove the Macedonians from the valley of the Aous by skilfully 
turning an impregnable position. Having thus practically 
m.ade himself master of Macedonia, he proceeded to Greece, 
where Philip still had allies and supporters. The Achaean 
League {(j.v.) at once deserted the cause of Macedonia, and Nabis, 
the tyrant of Sparta, entered into an alliance with Rome ; 
Acarnania and Bueotia submitted in less than a year, and, wdth 
the exception of the great fortresses, Flamininus had the whole 
of Greece under his control. The demand of the Greeks for the 
expulsion of Macedonian garrisons from Demetrias, Chalcis and 
Corinth, as the only guarantee fur the freedom of Greece, was 
refused, and negotiations were broken off. Hostilities were 
renewed in the spring of 3g7, and Flamininus took the field 
supported by nearly the whole of Greece. .'Vt Cynosccphalae 
the Macedonian phalanx and the Roman legion for the first time 
met in open fight, and the day decided which nation was to be 
master of Greece and perhaps of the world. It was a victory of 
superior tactics. The left wing of the Roman army was retiring 
in confusion before the Macedonian right led by Philip in person, 
when Flamininus, leaving them to their fate, boldly charged 
the left wing under Nicanor, which was forming on the heights^ 
Before the left wing had time to form, Flamininus was upon 
them, and a massacre rather than a fight ensued. This defeat 
was turned into a general rout by a nameless tribune, who 
collected twenty companies and charged in the rear the victorious 
Macedonian phalanx, which in its pursuit had left the Roman 
right far behind. Macedonia was now at the merry of Rome, 
but Flamininus contented himself with his previous demands. 
Philip lost all his foreign possessions, but retained his Macedonian 
kingdom almost entire. He was required to reduce his army, 
to gi\'e up idl his decked ships except five, and to pay an indemnity 
of 1000 talents {1244,000). Ten commissioners arri\-ed from 
Rome to regulate the final terms of peace, and at the Isthmian 
games a herald proclaimed to the assembled crowds that “ the 
Roman people, and T. Quinctius their general, having conquered 
King Philip and the. Macedonians, declare all the Greek states 
which had been subject to the king henceforward free and 
independent.” Flamininus’s last act before returning home 
was characteristic. Of the Achaeans, who vied with one another 
in showering upon him honours and rewards, he asked but one 
personal favour, the redemption of the Italian captives who had 
been sold as slaves in Greece during the Hannibalic War. These, 
to the number of 1200, were presented to him on the evC his 
departure (spring, 194), and formed the chief ornament of his 
triumph. 

In 192, on the rupture between the Romans and Antiochus III. 
the Great, Flamininus returned to Greeee, this time as the civil 
representative of Rome. His personal influence and skilful 
diplomacy secured the wavering Achaean states, cemented the 
alliance with Philip, and contributed mainly to the Roman 
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victory at Thermopylae (191). In 183 he undertook an embassy 
to PrusiaSjkingof Bithynia, to induce him to deliver up Hannibal, 
who forestalled his fate by taking poison. Nothing more is 
known of Flamininus, except that, according to Plutarch, his 
end was peaceful and happy. 

There seems no doubt that Flamininus was actuated by a 
genuine love of Greece and its people. To attribute to him a 
Machiavellian policy, which foresaw the overthrow of Corinth 
fifty years later and the conversion of Achaea into a Roman 
province, is absurd and disingenuous. There is more force in 
the charge that his Hellenic sympathies prevented him from 
seeing the innate weakness and mutual jealousies of the Greek 
states of that period, whose only hope of peace and safety lav 
in submitting to the protectorate of the Roman republic. Hut 
if the event proved that the liberation of Greece was a political 
mistake, it was a noble and generous mistake, and reflects 
nothing hut honour on the name of Flamininus, “ the liberator 
of the Greeks.” 

His life has been written by Plutarch, and in modern times by 
F. D. Gerlach (1871) ; see also Mommsen, Hist, oj Rome (Eng. tr.), 
hk. iii, chs. 8, 9. 

FLAMINIUS, GAIUS, Roman statesman and general, of 
plebeian family. Huring his tribuneship (232 n.c.), in spite of 
the detcrniincd opposition of the senate and his own father, he 
I'arricd a measure for distributing among the plebeians the a^er 
Gallictis Vicenw, an extensive tract of newiy-actiuircd territory 
to the south of Ariminum (Gicern, ]}e senechite, 4, Bmlux, 14). 
As praetor in 227, he gained the lasting gratitude of the people 
of his province (.Sicily) by his excellent administration. In 223, 
when consul with P. Furius Philus, he took the field against the 
Gauls, who were said to have been roused to war by his agrarian 
law. Having crossed the Po to punish the Insubriaas, he at 
first met with a severe check and was forced to ciipitulate. 
Keinforced by the Cenomani, he gained a decisive victory on the 
banks of the Addiia. lie had previously been recalled by the 
optimates, but ignored the order. The victory seems to have 
been due mainly to the admirable di.scipiine and fighting qualities 
of the solrliers, and he obtained the honour of a’triumph only 
iifter the decree of the senate against it had been overborne by 
popular clamour. During his censorship (220) he strictly 
limited the freedmen to tlu! four city tribes (sec Comitia). His 
name is further associated with two great works. He erected 
the Circus Flaminius on the Campus Martius,for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the. plebeians, and continued the military road from 
Rome to Ariminum, which hud hitherto only reached as far as 
bpolctium (see Ihaminia, Via). He probably also instituted 
the “ plebeian ” games. In 21S, as a leader of the democratic 
opposition, Flaminius was one of the chief promoters of the 
measure brought in by the tribune Quintus Claudius, which 
prohibited senators and senators’ sons from possessing sea-going 
vessels, except for the transjjort of the produce of their own 
estates, and generally debarred them from all commercial 
speculation (l.ivy xxi. (13). His effective support of this measure 
vastly increased the popularity of Flaminius with his own order, 
and secured his second election as consul in the following year 
(217), shortly after the defeat of T. Sempronius Longus at the 
Trcbia. He hastened at once to Arretium, the termination of 
the western high road to the north, to protect the passes of the 
Apennines, but was defeated and killed at the battle of the 
Trasimene lake (see Punic Wars). 

The testimony of Livy (xxi., xxii.) and Polybius (ii., iii.)— 
no friendly critics—shows that Flaminius was a man of ability, 
energy and probity. A popular and successful democratic 
leader, he cannot, however, be ranked among the great statesmen 
of the republic. As a general he was headstrong and self- 
sufficient and seems to have owed his victories chiefly to personal 
boldness favoured by good fortune. 

His son, Gaius Flaminius, was quaestor under P. Scipio 
Africanus the elder in Spain in 210, and took part in the capture 
of New Carthage. Fourteen years later, when curule aedile, he 
distributed large quantities of grain among the citizens at a very 
low price. In 193, as praetor, he carried on a successful war 


against the insubordinate populations of his recently constituted 
province of Hispania Citerior. In 187 he was consul with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, and subjugated the warlike Ligurian tribes. 
In the same year the branch of the Via Aemilia connecting 
Bononia with Arretium was constructed by him. In 181 he 
founded the colony of Aquileia. The chief authority for his life 
is the portion of Livy dealing with the history of the period. 

FLAMSTEED, JOHN (1646-1719), English astronomer, was 
born at Denby, near Derby, on the 19th of August 1646. The 
only son of Stephen Flamsteed, a maltster, he was educated at 
the free school of Derby, but quitted it finally in May 16O2, in 
consequence of a rheumatic affection of the joints, due to a 
chill caught while bathing. Medical aid having proved of no 
avail, he went to Ireland in 1665 1 -“ “ stroked ” by Valentine 

Greatrakes, but “ found not his disease to stir.’’ Meanwhile, 
he solaced his enforced leisure with astronomical studies. Begin¬ 
ning with j. Sacrobosco's De spliaerf}, ho read all the books 
on the subject that he could buy or borrow ; observed a partial 
solar eclipse on the 12th of .September 1662 ; and attempted the 
construction of measuring instruments. A tract on the eiiuation 
of time, written by him in 1667, was published by Dr John Wallis 
with the Puslhunwm Works of j. Horrocks (1673); and a paper 
embodying his calculations of appulses to stars by the moijn, 
wiiich appeared in the Philosophical Transactions (iv. 1099), 
signed In Mathesi a sole fimdes, an anagram of “Johannes 
Flamstecdius,” secured for him, from 1670, general scientific 
recognition. 

On hi.s return from a visit to London in 1670 he became 
acquainted with Isaac Newton at Cambridge, entered his name 
at Jesus college, and took, four years later, a degree of M.A, 
by letters-patent. An essay composed by him in 1673 on the 
true and apparent diameters of the planets furnished Newton 
with data for the third book of the Principia, and he fitted 
numerical elements to J. Horrocks’s theory of the moon. In 
1674, and again in 1675, he was invited to London by Sir Jonas 
Moore, governor of the 'I'nwer, who proposed to establish him in 
a private observatory at Chelsea, but the plan was anticipated 
by the determination of Charles II. to have the tables of the 
heavenly boflies corrected, and the places of the fixed stars 
rectified “ for the use of his seamen,” and Flamsteed was ap¬ 
pointed “ astronomical olwervator ” by a royal warrant dated 
4th of March 1675. Hi.s salary of ("loo a year was cut down h)- 
taxation to (I90 ; he had to provide his own instruments, and to 
instruct, into the bargain, two boys from Christ’s hospital. 
Sheer necessity drove him, in addition, to take many private 
pupils; but having Irecn ordained in 1675, he was presented bv 
Lord North in 1684 to the living of Burstow in .Surrey ; and his 
financial position was further improved by a small inheritance 
on his father's deatli in 168S. He now ordered, at an expense of 
£120, a mural arc from Abraham .Sharp, with which he began 
to observe systematically on the 12th of September 1689 (see 
Astronomy : History). The latter part of Flamsteed’s life 
passed in a turmoil of controversy regarding the pulilicution of 
his results. He struggled to withhold them until they could be 
presented in a complete form ; but they wore urgently needed 
for the progress of science, and the astronomer-royal was a public 
servant. Sir Isaac Newton, who depended for the perfecting 
of his lunar theory upon “ places of the moon ” reluctantly 
doted out from Greenwich, led the movement for immediate 
communication; whence aro.se much ill-feeling between him 
and Flamsteed. At last, in 1704, Prince George of Denmark 
undertook the cost of printing ; a committee of the Royal 
Society was appointed to arrange preliminaries, and Flamsteed, 
protesting and exasperated, had to submit. The work was only 
partially through the press when the prince died, on the 28th of 
October 1708, and its completion devolved upon a board of 
visitors to the observatory endowed with ample powers by a 
royal order of the 12th of December 1712. As the upshot, the 
Historia coelestis, embodying the first Greenwich star-catalogue/ 
together with the mural arc observations made 1689-1705, was 
issued under Edmund Halley’s editorship in 1712. Flamsteed 
denounced the production as surreptitious; he committed to 
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the flames three hundred copies, of which he obtained possession 
through the favour of Sir Robert Walpole; and, in defiance of 
bodily infirmities, vigorously prosecuted his dcsigiK for the 
entire and adequate publication of the materials he continued 
to acoumulatei They were but partially executed when he died 
on the 31st of Deeember 1719. The preparation of his monu¬ 
mental work, ffisteria coelestit Britannica (3 vols. folio, 1725), 
was finished by his assistant, Joseph Crosthwait, aided by 
Abraham. Sharp. The first two volumes included the whole of 
Flamsteed's observations at Derby and Greenwich; the third 
contained the British Catdogur of nearly 3000 stars. Numerous 
errors in this valuable record having bean detected by Sir William 
Herschel, Caroline Herschel drew up a list of 560 stars observed, 
but not catalogued, While 1 ii of those catalogued proved to have 
never been observed (Phil. Trans. Ixxxvii. 293; see also F. 
Baily, Memoirs Ray. Aslr. Society, iv. leg). The appearance 
of the Atlas toelesu’s, corrc.sponding to the British Catalogue, 
was delayed until 1729. A jxirtrait of Flamsteed, painted by 
Thomas Gibson in 1712, hangs in the rooms of the Royal Society. 
The extent and quality of his performance were the more remark- < 
able considering his severe physical sufferings, his straitened 
mean.s, and the antagonism to which he was exposed. F.stimable 
in private life, he was highly susceptible in professional matters, 
and hence failed to keep on term.s with his contemporaries. 

Francis Baily’a Aeeouiil nf the Rev. John riatnsUed (1835) is the 
icading authority lor his life. It comprises an autobiographical 
narrative pieced together from various sources, a large collection of 
Flam.steecf’.s letters, a revised and enlarged edition of the British 
Catalogue, besidt-s authoritative and detailed introductory dis- 
cusgionsi Some clamour was raised by a publication in which blame 
lor harsh dealings was Ireely iinpiitixi to Newton, l)ut W, WhewcII 
vindicated his cliaracter in Flamsteed and Newton (iSyb). 

See also General Dictionary, vol. v. (1737), Irom materials .supplied 
by James Hodgson, Flamsteed’s nephew-in-law; Biograpkia Bntan- 
nica, lii. 1943 U750I: S- Rigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men- 
Cunningham's Lives of Bmintnl Englishmen, iv. sbb (1833); Mark 
Noble's Continuation of James Granger’s Biog. Hist, of England, 
ii. 132 ; R. Grant’s Hist, of Phys. Astronomy, p. 497; W. Wliewell’s 
Hist, of the Inductive Sciences, ii. 162; j. S. Bailly’s Hist, de 
I’astrrmomie moderne, ii. 423, 389, (>30; J. Bclambre's Hist, de 
I'asironomie au XVllD sUele, p. 93 ; 06 i«rti<j(ory, xv. 355, 379, 
38a. (A. M. C.) 

FLAMfiBBfi (Flem. Vlaanderen), a territorial name for part of 
the Netherlands, Europe. Originiilly it applied only to Bruges 
and the immediate neighbourliood. In the 8th and 9th centuries 
it was gradually extended to the whole of the coast region from 
Calais to the Scheldt, In the middle ages this was divided into 
two parts, one looking to Bruges as its capital, and tlie other to 
Ghent. The name is retained in the two Belgian provinces ol 
West and East Flanders. 

1. West Flanders is the portion bordering the North Sea, and 
its coast-line extends from the French to the Dutch frontier for 
a little over 40 m. Its capital is Bruges, and the principal towns 
of the province ^ Ostend, Courtrai, Ypres and Roulers. Agri¬ 
culture is the chief occupation of the population, and tfie country 
is under the most careful and skilful cultivation. The admiration 
of the foreign observer for the Belgian system of market gardening 
is not diminished on learning that the subsoil nf most of.Jhis 
tract is the sand of the “ dunes.” Fishing employs a large 
proportion of the coast population. The area of West Flanders 
IS officially computed at 808,667 acres or 1263 sq. m. In 1904 the 
population was 845,731, giving an aveiage of 669 to the eq. m. 

a. East Flanders lies east and north-east of the western 
province, and extends northwards to the neighbourhood of 
Antwerp. It is still more productive and richer than Western 
Flanders, tmd » well watered by the Scheldt. The district of 
WOes, kmd entirely reclaimed within the memoiy of man, is 
supposed to be the most productive district of its size in Europe, 
The principal towns ate Ghent (capital of the province), St 
Nicolas^ Aiost, Termonde, Becloo and Oudenande. The area is 
given .ait<119,987 acres or 1171 sq, m. In 1904 the population 
was showing an>avemge of 916 per sq. m. 

SHl^Srfi —^l^e ancient territory of Flanders comprised not 
oinly the modem provinces known as East and West Flanders, 
but the BouffienuUost portion of the Dutch province of Zeeland 


and a considerable district in north-western Franee, In the time 
of Caesar it was inhabited by the Morini, Atrebates and other 
Celtic tribes, but in the centuries that followed the land was 
repeatedly overrun by German invaders, and finally became 
a part of the dominion of the Franks. On the break-up of. the 
Carolingian empire the river Scheldt was by the treaty of Verdun 
^43) made the line of division between the kingdom of East 
Frencia (Austrasia) under the emperor Lothaire, and the 
kingdom of West Francia (Neustria) under Charles the Bald. 
In virtue of this compact Flanders was henceforth attached to 
the West Frankish monarohy (France). It thus acquired a 

C osition unique among the provinces of the territory known in 
iter times as the Netherlands, all of which were included in that 
northern part of Austrasia assigned on the death of the emperor 
Lotiiaire (855) to King Lothaire II., and from his name called 
Ikitharingin or Lorraine. 

The first ruler of Flanders of whom history has left any record 
is Baldwin, surnamed Bras-de-jrr (Iron-arm). This man, a brave 
and daring warrior under Qiarles the Bald, fell in love with 
the king’s daughter Judith, the youthful widow of two English 
kings, married her, and fled with his bride to Lorraine. Charles, 
though at first very angry, was at last conciliated, and made 
his son-in-law margrave (Marchio Flandriae) of Flanders, which 
he held as an hereditary fief. The Northmen were at this time 
continually devastating the coast lands, and Baldwin was 
entrusted with the possession of this outlying borderland of the 
west Frankish dominion in order to defend it against the invaders. 
He was the first of a line of strong rulers, who at some date 
early in the loth century exchanged the title of margrave for 
that of count. His son, Baldwin II.—the Bald—from his strong¬ 
hold at Bruges maintained, as did his father before him, a 
vigorous defence of his lands against the incursions of the North¬ 
men. On his mother’s side a descendant of Charlemagne, he 
strengthened the dynastic importance of his family by marrying 
Aelfthiyth, daughter of Alfred the Groat On his death in 918 
his possessions were divided between his two sons Arnulf the 
Eider and Adolphus, but the latter survived only a short time 
and Arnulf succeeded to the whole inheritance. His reign was 
filled with warfare against the Northmen, and he took an active 
part in the struggles in Lorraine between tlie emperor Otto I. 
and Hugh Capet. In his old age he placed the government in the 
hands of Baldwin, his son by Adela, daughter of the count of 
Vetmandois, and the young man, though his reign was a very 
short one, did a great deal for the commercial and industrial 
progress of the countiyg establishing the first weavers and 
fullers at Ghent, and instituting yearly fairs at Ypres, Bruges 
and other places. 

On Baldwin III.’s death in 961 the old count resumed the 
Control, and spent the few remaining years of his life in securing 
the succession of his grandson Arnulf II.—the Younger. The 
reign of Arnulf was terminated by his death in 989, and he was 
followed by his son Baldwin IV., named Batbatus or the BcardecT. 
This Baldwin fought successfully both against the Capctiaii 
king of France and the emperor Henry II. Henry found himself 
obliged to grant to Baldwin IV. in fief Valenciennes, the bur- 
graveship of Ghent, the land of Waes, and Zeeland. The count 
of Handers thus became a feudatory of the empire, as well as of 
the French crown. The French fiefa are known in Flemish 
history as Crown Flanders (Kroon-VUiandercH), the German.fiefs 
as Imperial Flanders (Rijks-Vlaanderen). Baldwin’s son— 
afterwards Baldwin V.—rebdled in loeS against his father at 
the instigation of his wife Adela, daughter of Robert IL of 
France; but two years later peace was sworn at Oudenaarde, 
and the old count oontinued to reign till his dwth in 1036. 
Baldwin V. proved a worthy successor, and acquired from the 
people the surname of Dibvmtairt. He was an active eftter-. 
prising man, and greatly extended his power by wars and 
alKances. He obtained from the emperor Henry IV. the territory 
between the Scheldt and the Dender as an imperial and the 
m^graviate of Antwerp. So powerful hsd he become ffiat the 
Fl«nish count on the decease of, Henry L of France in 1060 
was appointed regent during the minority of. Philip L (see 
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Franc®)* Before his death he saw his eldest daughter Matilda 
(d. 1083) sharing thfe English thtone with William ^e Conqueror, 
Ids eldest son Baldwin of Mons iri possession of Hainaut in right 
of his wife Richilde, heiiess of Regnier V. (d. 1036) and widow 
nf Hermann of SaxOny (d. 1056/1) (see Hainaut), and his second 
son Robert the Frisian regent (voogd) of the county of Holland 
during the minority of Dirk V., whose motherj C»ertrude of 
Saxony, widow of Floris I. of Holland (d. 1061), Robert had 
married (see HoLfcANo). On his death in 1067 his son Baldwin 
of Mons, already count Of Hainaut, succeeded to the oountship 
of Flanders. Baldwin V. had grunted to Robert the Frisian 
on his marriage in 1063 his imperial fiefs. His right to these was 
disputed by Baldwin VI*, and war broke out between the two 
brothers. Baldwin was killed in Imttle in 1070. Robert now 
claimed the tutelage of Baldwin’s children and obtained the 
support of the emperor Henry IV., while Richilde, Baldwin’s 
widow, appealed to Philip I. of France. 'Fhe contest was decided 
at Ravenshoren, near Cassel, on thfc 2snd of Felrruary 1071, 
where Robert was victorious. Ricbilde was taken prisoner and 
her eldest son Arnulf III. was slain. Robert obtained from 
Philip I. the investiture of Crown Flanders, and from Henry IV. 
the fiefs which formed Imperial Flanders. 

The ser.ond son of Richilde was recogniecd as count of Hainaut 
(see Hainaut), which was thus after a brief union separated from 
Flanders. Robert died in 1003, and was succeeded by his son 
Robert II., who acquired great renown by liis exploits in the 
first crusade, and won the name of the Lance and Sword of 
Christendom. His fame was second only to that of Godfrey 
nf Bouillon. Robert returned to Flanders in 1100. He fought 
with his suzerain Louis the Fat nf France against the English, 
and was drowned in iin by the breaking of a bridge. His son 
and successor, Baldwin VII., nr Baldwin with the Axe, also 
fought against the F.nglish in France. He died at the age of 
twenty-seven from the wound of an arrow, in mo, leaving no 
heir. He nominated as his successor his rou.sin Charles, son nf 
Knot IV, of Denmark and of Adda, daughter nf Robert the 
Frisian. Charles tried his utmost to put down oppression and to 
promote the welfare nf his subjects, and obtained the surname 
of “ the Good.” His determination to enforce the right made 
him many enemies, and be w'as foully murdered on Ash 
Wednesday, 1127, at Bruges. He died childless, and there 
were no less than six candidates to the countship. The contest 
lay between two nf these, William Clito, son of Robert of 
Normandy and grandson of William the Conqueror and Matilda 
of Flanders, and Thierry or Dirk of Alsace, whose mother 
Gertnide was a daughter of Roliert the Frisian. William Clito, 
thmugli the support of Louis of France, was at first accepted by 
the Flemish nobles a-s count, but he gave offence to the com¬ 
munes, who supported 'Thierry. A struggle ensued and William 
was killed before Alost. Thierry then became count without 
further opposition. He niarried the widow of Charles the Good, 
Marguerite of Clermont, and proved htm.sclf at home a wise 
and prudent prince, encouraging the growth of popular libra-ty 
and of commerce. In 1146 he took part in the serond crusade 
and distinguished himself by his exploits. In 1157 he resigned 
the countship to his son Philip of Alsace and betook himself 
once more to Jerusalem; On his return from the East twenty 
yearn later Thierry retired to a monastery to die in. his own 
land. 

Count Philip of Alsace was a strong and able man. He did 
much to promote the growth of tire municipalities for which 
Flanders was already becoming'famous. Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, 
Lille and Douai under him made much progress as ftourishing 
industrial towns. He also conferred rights and privileges on 
a number of ports, Hulst, Nieuwport, 81 u«, Dunkirk, Axel, 
Damme, Gravelines and others. But while encour^ing the 
development of the communes and “ free towns,” Philip sternly 
repressed any spirit of independence or attempted uprisings 
against his authority. This count was a powerful prince. He 
acted for a time as regent in France during the minority of his 
godson Philip Augustus, and married his ward to his niece 
Isabella of Hainaut (iigo).- Hiilip took part in the third 


crusade, and died In the camp before Acre of the jiestilcnce 
in 1191. 

As he had no ohildren, the succession pas.sed to Baldwin of 
Hainaut, who had married Philip’s sister Margaret. The count- 
ships of Flanders and Hainaut were thus united under the same 
tuler. Baldwin did not obtain possession of Flanders without 
strong opposition on the part of the French king, and he Was 
obliged to cede Artois, St Omer, Lens, Hesdin and a great part 
of southern Flanders to France, and to allow Matilda of Portugal, 
the widow of Pliilip of Alsace, to retain certain towns in right of 
her dowry. Margaret died in 1194 and Baldwin the following 
year, and their eldest son Baldwin IX. succeeded to both count- 
ships. Baldwin IX. is famous in history as the founder of the 
Latin empire at Constantinople. He perished in Bulgaria iii 
1206. The emperor’s two daughtets were both under age, and 
the govetnmcht was carried on ny their uhcle Philip, marquess 
of Namur, whom Baldwin had appointed regent on his departure 
to Constantinople. Philip proved faithless to his charge, and 
he allowed his nieces to fall into the hands of Philip Augustus, 
who married the elder sister Johanna of Con.stabtinople to his 
nephew Ferdinand Of Portugal. Ihe Flemings were averse to 
the French king’s supremacy, and Ferdinand, who acted as 
governor in the name of his wife, joined himself to the confederacy 
formed by Germany, England, and the leading states of the 
Netherlands against Philip Augustus. Ferdinand was, however, 
taken prisoner at the disastrous battle of Bouvines (iii4) and 
was kept for twelve years a prisoner ih the Louvre. The countesS 
Johanna ruled the united CoUntships with prudence and courage. 
On Ferdinand’s death she married Thomas of Savoy, but died 
in 1244, leaving no heir.s. She was succeeded in Iict dignities 
by hec yoilnger sister Margaret of Constantinople, comtnonly 
known amongst her contemporaries as “ Black Meg ” (Zwarif 
Griel). Margaret had been twice married. Her first husband 
was (i2t2) Buchard nf Avesnes, one of the first of Hainaui’s 
nobles and a man of knightly prowess, but originally destined 
for the church. On this grriimd he was ekcommunieiltw) by 
Innocent HT, and imprisoned by the countess Joltonna, with 
the resuU that Margaret at last Was driven to repudiate him* 
She married in second wedlock (1225) William erf Dampierre. 
Two sobs were the issue of the first marriage, three sons and three 
daughters of the second. 

When Margaret in 1244 became Countess of Flanders and 
Hainaut, she wished her son William of Dampierre to be acknow¬ 
ledged as her successor. John of Avesnes, her eldest son, strongly 
protested against this and wa.s supported hy the French king. 
A civil War ensued, which ended in a compromise (1946), the 
succession to Flanders being granted to William of Dampierre, 
that of Hainaut to John of Avesnes. Margaret, however, ruled 
with a strong hand for many years and survived Ixith her sons, 
dying at the age of eighty in I28e. On her death her grandson, 
J ohn II. of Avesnes, became count of Hainaut: Guy of Dampierre, 
her .second Son by her second marriage, count of Flanders. 

The two counties were once more under separate dynattits. 
The govermnent of Guy of Dampierre was unfortunate. It was 
the interest of the Flemish weavers to be on good terms with 
England) the wtx^^rodudng country, and Guy entered into an 
alliance with Edward L j^ainst Prahoe, This led to an invasion 
and conquest of Flanders by Philip the Pair. Guy with his sons 
and the leading Flemish nobles were taken prisoners to Paris, 
and Flanders was ruled as a French dependency. But though 
in the principal towns, Ghent, Bruges and ’Vpres, there was a 
powerful FVenCh faction*—known fts Lilioffts (adherents of the 
lily)—the arbitrary rule of the French governor and offtcklB 
stirred up the mass of the Flemish people to rebellion* The 
anti-French partisans (known at Cltuu>ti(iTis) were strongest at 
Bruges under the leadetehip of Peter de Conync, matter of 
the cloth-weavers, and Jthn Breydel, master of the butchers. 
The French garrison at Bfugos were massacred (May rpth, 1302). 
and on the following iTth of July a splendid French army of 
invasion was utterly defeated near Courtray* Peace was con¬ 
cluded in 1305, but owing to Guy of Dampierre and the leading 
Flemish nobles being iti the hands of the F^nch king, ottoins 
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very disadvantageous to Flanders. Very shortly afterwards the 
aged count (fuy died, as did also Philip the Fair, Robert of 
Bethune, his son and successor, had continual difficulties with 
France during the whole of his reign, the Flemings ofiering a 
stubborn resistance to all attempts to destroy their independence. 
Robert was succeeded in 1322 by his grandson Louis of Nevers. 
Louis had been brought up at the French court, and had married 
Margaret of France. His sj^mpathies were entirely French, and 
he made use of French help in his contests with the communes. 

Under Louis of Nevers Flanders was practically reduced to the 
status of a French province. In his time the long contest between 
Flanders and 1 lolland for the possession of the island of Zeeland 
was brought to an end by a treaty signed on the 6th of March 
*3^3? t>y "'iiieh West Zeeland was assigned to the count of Holland, 
the rest to the count of Flanders. The latter part of the reign of 
Louis of Nevers was remarkable for the successful revolt of th.c 
Flemish communes, now rapidly advancing to great material 
prosperity under jacob van Artevelde (see Artkvelpe, Jacou 
van). Artevelde allied himself with Edw.ard III. of England in 
his contest wilh Philip of Valois for the French crown, while 
Louis of Nc v-crs espoused the cau.se of Philip. He fell at the battle 
of Cr6cy (1346). He was followed in the countship by his son 
Louis II. of Male. The reign of this count was one long struggle 
with the communes, headed by the towm of Ghent, for political 
supremacy. Louis was as strong in his French sympathies^ as 
his father, and relied upon French help in enforcing his will 
upon his refractoiy' subjects, who resented his arbitrary methods 
of government, and the heavy taxation imposed upon them by 
his extravagance and love of display. Had the great towns with 
their organized gilds and great wealth held together in their 
opposition to the count's despotism, they would have pfow’d 
successful, but Ghent and Bruges, always keen rivals, broke out 
into open feud. The power of Ghent reached its height under 
Philip van Artevelde (.see Aktevelpe, Philip van) in 1381. 
He defeated Louis, took Jfruges and was made rttward of Flanders. 
But the triumph of the White Hoods, as tlic popular party was 
called, was of short duration. On the aylh of November 13S2 
Artevelde suffered a crushing defeat from a large French armv at 
Roosebeke and was himself slain. Louis of Male died two years 
later, leaving an only daughter Margaret, who had married in 
1361) Philip the Bold, duke of Burgunrly. 

Flanders now became a portion of the great Burgundian 
domain, which in the reign of Philip the Good, Margaret's 
grandson, had absorbed almost the whole of the Netherlands 
(see Burgundy ; Netherlands). The history of Flanders as 
a separate state ceases from the time of the acquisition of the 
countship by the Burgundian dynasty. 'J'hcre were revolts 
from time to time of great towns against the exactions even of 
tiiese powerful princes, but they were in vain. 'J'he conquest 
and humiliation of Bruges by Philip the Good in 1440, and the 
even more relentless punishment inflicted on rebellious Ghent 
by the emperor Charles V. exactly a century later arc. the most 
remarkable incidents in the long-continued but vain struggle of 
the Flemish communes to maintain and assert their privileges. 
The Burgundian dukes and their successors of the house of 
Habsburg were fully alive to the value to them of Flanders 
and its rich commercial cities. It v/as Flanders that furnished 
to them no small part of their resources, but for this very reason, 
while fostering the development of Flemish industry and trade, 
they were tire more determined to brook no opposition which 
sought to place restrictions upon their authority. 

The effect of the revolt of the Netherlands and the War of 
Dutch Independence which followed was ruinous to Flanders. 
Albert and Isabel on their accession to the sovereignty of the 
southern Netherlands in 1599 found “ the great cities of Flanders 
and Brabant had been abandoned by a large part of their in- 
habitwts; agriculture hardly in a less degree than commerce 
and industry liad been ruined.” In 1633 with the death of 
Isabel, Flanders reverted to Spanish rule (1633). By the treaty 
of Munster the north-western portion of Flanders, since known 
os States (or Dutch) Flanders, was ceded by Philip IV. to the 
United Provinces (1648). By a succession of later treaties —of 


the Pyrenees (1659), Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), Nijmwegen (1679) 
and^others—a large slice of the southern portion of the old county 
of Flanders became French territory and was known as French 
I'landers, 

From 179s to 1814 Flanders, with the rest of the Belgic 
provinces, was incorporated in France, and was divided into 
two departments—de'/Jijr/dww!/ de I'Escaul and depariemen! de la 
Lys. fliis division has since been retained, and is represented 
by the two provinces of East Flanders and West Flanders in the 
modern kingdom of Belgium. The title of count of Flanders 
was revived by Leopold i. in 1840 in favour of his second son, 
Pliilip Eugene Ferdinand (d. 190:;). (G e j 

FtANDHIN, JEAN HIPPOLYTE (1809-1864), French paitiLer, 
was born at Lyons in 1809. flis father, though brought up to 
business, had great fondness for art, and sought himself to follow 
an artist’s career. I.ack of early training, however, disaliled 
him for^ success, and he was obliged to take up the precarious 
occupation of a miniature painter. Hippolyte was the second 
of tliree sons, all painters, and two of them eminent, the third 
son Paul (b. 1811) ranking us one of the leaders of the modern 
landscape school of France. Auguste (1804-1842), the eldest, 
passed the greater pari of his life us professor at Lvnns, where he 
died. After studying for some time at f.yuns, ifippulyte and 
; Paul, who had long determined on the step and economized for 
it, set out to walk to Paris in 1829, to place themselves under tire 
tuition of PIcrsent. They chose finally to enter the atelier of 
Ingres, who became not only their instructor but their friend for 
life. .“Vt fir.st considerably hampered by poverty, Plippulyle's 
djfficultie.s \i-ere for ever removed by his taking, in 1832, the 
Grand I’rix de Rome, awarded for his picture of the “ Recognition 
of Theseus by his Iffither.” This allowed him to study five years 
at Rome, whence he sent home sei’cral pictures which consider¬ 
ably raised hLs fame. “ St Clair healing the Blind ” was dune 
for the cathedral of Nantes, and wars after, at the exhibition of 
1855, brought him a medal of the first class. “ Jesus and the 
Little Children ” was given by the government to the town of 
Lisitnix. “ Dante and ^'irgil_ visiting the Envious Men struck 
with Blindness,” and “ Euripides writing his ’I'ragedies," btkjng 
to the museum at Lyons. Returning to Paris through L)-ons in 
1838 he .soon received a commission to ornament the cliapcl of 
St John in the church of St S^verin at Paris, and reputation 
increased and employment continued abundant for the rest of 
his life. Besides the pictures mentioned above, and others of a 
similar kind, he painted a great number of portraits. The works, 
however, upon wliich his fame most surely rests arc his monu¬ 
mental decoratir-e paintings. Of these the principal are those 
e.\ecuted in the following churches ;—in the sanctuary of St 
Gennain des Pres at Paris (1842-1844), in the choir of the .same 
ghurch (1846-1848), in the church of St Paul at Nismes (184S- 
1849), of St Vincent de Paul at Paris (1850-1854), in the church 
of . 4 inay at Lyons (1855), in die nave of St Germain des Pres 
(^855-1861). In 1856 Hippolyte Flandrin was elected to tlie* 
Academic des Bcaux-Arts. In 1863 his failing health, rendered 
worse by incessant toil and exposure to the damp and draughts 
of churches, induced him again to visit Italy. He died of small¬ 
pox at Rome on the 21st of March 1864. As might naturally 
be expected in one who looked upon painting as but the vehicle 
for the expression of spiritual sentiment, he had perhaps too 
little pride in the technical qualities of his art. There is shown 
in his works much of that austerity and coldness, expressed in 
form and colour, which springs from a faith which feels itself in 
opposition to the tendencies of surrounding life. He has been 
compared to Fra Angelico ; but the faces of his long processions 
of saints and martyrs seem to express rather the austerity of 
souls convicted of sin than the joy and purity of never-corrupted 
life which shines from the work of the early master. ♦ 

See Delaborde, Lettres et pensi$s de H, Flandrin (Paris, 1865); 
Beule, Notice hietunque sur H. /•', (l86y). 

FLANNEL, a woollen stuff of various degrees of weight and J 
fineness, made usually from loosely spun yarn. The origin of 
the word is uncertain, but in the 16th century flannel was a 
well-known production of Wales, and a Welsh origin has been 
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suggested. The French form fianelle was used late in the 17th 
century, and the Ger. Flanell early in the 18th century. Baize, 
a kind of coarse flannel with a long nap, is said to have been first 
introduced to England about the middle of the i6th century 
by refugees from France and the Netherlands. The manufacture 
of flannel has naturally undergone changes, and, in some cases, 
deteriorations. Flannels are frequently made with an admixture 
of silk or cotton, and in low varieties cotton has tended to become 
the predominant factor. Formerly a short staple wool of fine 
quality from a Southdown variety of the Sussex breed was 
principally in favour with the flannel manufacturers of Rochdale, 
who also used largely the wool from the Norfolk breed, a cross 
betw'een the Southdown and Norfolk sheep. In Wales the short 
staple wool of the mountain sheep was used, and in Ireland that 
of the Wicklow variety of the Cottagh breed, but now the New 
Zealand, Cape and South American wools are extensively 
employed, and English wools are not commonly used alone. 
Over 2000 persons are employed in flannel manufacture in 
Rochdale alone, which is the historic seat of the industry, and a 
good deal of flannel is now made in the Spen Valley district, 
Yorkshire. Blankets, which constitute a special branch of the 
flannel trade, are largely made at Bury in Lancashire and 
Dewsbury in Yorkshire. Welsh flannels have a high reputation, 
and make an important industry in Montgomeryshire. There 
are also flannel manufactories in Ireland. 

A moderate export trade in flannel is done by Great Britain, 
The following table gives the quantities exported during three 
years:— 

1904. 1905. 1906. 

Yards . . 9,758,300 9,220,500 8,762,200 

In 1B77 the export was 9,273,429 yds., so it appears that this 
trade has varied comparatively little. The imports of flannel 
are not very large. 

Many so-called flannels have been made with a large admixture 
of cotton, but the Merchandise Marks Act has done something 
to limit the indiscriminate use of names. Unquestionably the 
development of the flannel trade has been checked by the great 
increase in the production of flannelettes, the better qualities 
of which have become formidable competitors with flannel. 
There must, however, be a regular and large demand for flannel 
while theory and experience confirm its value as a clothing 
partirnlarlv suitable for immediate contact with the body. 

FLANNELETTE, a cotton cloth made to imitate flannel. 
The word seems to have been first used in the early ’eighties, 
and there is a reference in the Daily News of 1887 to “ a poverty- 
stricken article called flannelette." Now it is used very exten¬ 
sively for underclothing, night gear, dresses, dressing-gowns, 
shirts, &c. It is usually made with a much coarser weft than 
warp, and its flannel-like appearance is obtained by the raising 
or scratching up of this weft, and by various finishing processes. 
Some kinds are raised equally on both sides, and the nap may 
be long nr short according to the purpose for which the cloth is 
required. A considerable trade is done in plain cloths dyed, 
and also in woven coloured stripes and checks, but almost any 
heavy or coarse cotton cloth can be made into flannelette. It is 
now largely used by the poorer classes of the community, and 
the flimsier kinds have been a frequent source of accident by 
fire. It is, however, when used discreetly and in a fair quality, 
a cheap and useful article. A flannelette, patented under the 
title of “ Non-flam,” has been made with fire-resisting properties, 
but its sale has been more in the better qualities than in the lower 
and more dangerous ones. Flannelette is made largely on the 
continent of Europe, and in the United States as well as in Great 
Britain. 

FLMK. in its earliest meaning in Old English a vessel for 
carrying liquor, made of wood or leather. The principal applica¬ 
tions in airrent usage are (i) to a vessel of metal or wood, 
formerly of horn, used for carrying gunpowder; (2) to a long¬ 
necked, round-bodied glass vessel, usually covered with plait^ 
straw or maize leaves, containing olive or other oil or Italian 
wines—it is often known as a “ Florence flask ”: similarly 
shaped vessels are used for experiments, &c., in a laboratory; 
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(3) to a small metal or glass receptacle for spirits, wine or other 
liquor, of a size and shape to fit into a pocket or holster, usually 
covered with leather, basket-work or other protecting substance, 
and with a detachable portion of the case shaped to form a cup. 
“ Flask ” is also used in metal-founding of a wooden frame or 
case to contain part of the mould. The word “ flagon,” which 
is by derivation a doublet of “ flask,” is usually applied to a 
larger type of vessel for holding liquor, more particularly to a 
type of wine-bottle with a short neck and circular body with 
flattened sides. The word is also used of a jug-shaped vessel 
with a handle, spout and lid, into which wine may be decanted 
from the bottle for use at table, and of a similarly shaped vessel 
to contain the Eucharistic wine till it is poured into the chalice. 
“ Flask ” (in 0 . Eng. ftasce or fiaxe) is represented both in Teutonic 
and Romanic languages. The earliest examples are found in 
Med. Lat. fiasco, fiasemis, whence come Ital. fiascone, 0 . Fr. 
flaseon (mod. flacon), adapted in the Eng. “ flagon.” Another 
Ij.t. form is fiasco, this gave a Fr. fiasque, which in the sense of 
“ powder flask ” remained in use till later than the i6th century. 
In Teutonic languages the word, in its various forms, is the 
common one for “ bottle,” so in Ger. Flasche, Dutch fiesch, &c. 
If the word is of Romanic origin it is probably a metathesized 
form of the Let. vasculum, diminutive of vas, vessel. There is 
no very satisfactory etymology if the word is of Teutonic origin ; 
the New English Dictionary considers a connexion with “flat” 
probable phonetically, but finds no evidence that the word was 
used originally for a flat-shaped vessel. 

FLAT (a modification of 0 . Eng. fiel, an obsolete word of 
Teutonic origin, meaning the ground beneath the feet), a term 
commonly used as an adjective, signifying level in surface, level 
with the ground, and so, figuratively, fallen, dead, inanimate, 
tasteless, dull j or, by another transference, downright; or, in 
music, below the true pitch. In a substantival form, the term fs 
used in physical geography for a level tract. 

The word is also generally applied by modem usage to a 
self-contained residence or separate dwelling (in Scots law, the 
term fialUi house is still used), consisting of a suite of rooms which 
form a portion, usually on a single floor, of a larger building, 
called the tenement house, the remainder being similarly divided. 
The approach to it is over a hall, passage and stairway, which 
arc common to all residents in the building, but from which each 
private flat is divided off by its own outer door(Clode, Tenement 
Houses and Flats, pp. i, 2). 

There i-s in England a considerable bodj' of special law applic¬ 
able to flats. The following points deserve notice:—(i.) The 
occupants of distinct suites of rooms in a building divided into 
flats are generally, and subject, of course, to any special terms 
in their agreements, not lodgers but tenants with exclusive 
possession of separate dwelling-houses placed one above the 
other. They are, therefore, liable to distress by the immediate 
landlord, and each flat is separately rateable, though as a general 
rule by the contract of tenancy the rates are payable by the 
landlord. Flats used solely for business purposes are exempt 
from house tax, by the Customs and Inland Revenue Act 1878 
(see Grant v. Langston, 1900, A.C. 383 ); and, by the Revenue 
Act 1903 (s. ii), provision is made for excluding from assessment 
or for assessing at a low rate buildings used for providing separate 
dwellings at rents not exceeding £60 a year. It appears that 
tenants of a fiat would not come within the meaning of “ lodger ” 
for the purposes of the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act 1871. 
(ii.) The owner of an upper storey, without any express grant or 
enjoyment for any given time, has a right to the support of the 
lower storey {Dalton v. Angus, 1881,6 A.C. 740, 793). The owner 
of the lower storey, however, so long as he does nothing actively 
in the way of withdrawing its support, is not bound to repair, 
in the absence of a special covenant imposing that obligation 
upon him. The right of support being an easement in favour of 
the'ovraer of the upper storey, it is' for him to repair. He is in 
law entitled to enter on the lower storey for the purpose of doing 
the necessary repairs. It appears, however, that there' is an 
implied obligation by the Itmdlord to the tenants to keep the 
common stair and the lift or elevator in repair, and, for breach 
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of thk duty, he will be lial^ to a third parfy who, while visiting 
« jtjef^t in the course jofhusincK, is injured by its defective 
opnitiou {HiUer SanfacJ;, fSy^, ^ Q.fi. 17?)^ Np such 
liujjility wopjd be involved iff a pjerp llpepce to tup feuapts to 
’Use a part of the building not essential tp the enjoyment of their 
aats. (iij.) In case oj the destruction .of the flat by fire, the rent 
abates pro (qnlo and an apportionment is mude; paxi rfitione, 
where a ^t is totally destroyed, the rent abgtes altogether 
{Clode, p. 14); unless the tenant has entered ipto an express 
^ unqualified agreepient tg pay rent, whep Ire will remain 
liable till tire expiration of his tenancy, ^iv.) Where the agree- 
ipents for letting the fiats ip a single buddjng are in common 
form, an agreement by ihe lessor not to depart from the kind of 
building there indicated may be held to be implied. Thus an 
ipjunctfpp has been granted to restrain the conversiqn into a 
club of a large part of a building, adapted to occupation in 
residential flats, at the instance pf. a tenant who held under an 
agreement in a common forrg binding the tenant* tq rules 
suitable on)y for residential purposes (Hudson v. Cripps, 1896, 
I Ch. 265). (v.) The porter is usually appointed and paid Iry 
the landlord, who is liable for hjs acts while engaged on 
his general duties ; while engaged on any special duty for pny 
tenant the porter is the servant of the latter, who is liable for 
his conduct witliin the scope of his employment. 

In Scots Iqw the rights and obligations pf the Jessor? and 
lessees of flats, or—as they are called—" flatted houses,” spring 
partly from the cxelu.siv'e possessiion by each lessee of his own 
flat, partly from the common interest of all in the tenement as a 
whole. The “ law of the tenement ” may be thus sutnmed up* 
The solum on whjeh the flatted hou.se stands, the area in front 
and the back ground are presumed to belong to the owner qf the 
lowest floor or the owners of each floor severally, subject to 
the common right of the other proprietors tq prevent injurj' 
to their flats, especially by depriving them of light, The external 
walls belong to each owner in so far as they enclose his flat; 
but the other owners can prevent operations on them which 
would endanger the secuHty of the building. The roof and 
uppermost storey belong to the highest ovsiier or owners, but 
he or they may be compelled tn keep them in re.p,air and to refrain 
from injuring them. The gables are common to the owner of 
each flat, so far as they bound his property, and tn the owner of 
the adjoining house; but he and the other owners in the building 
have cross rights of common interest to prevent injury to the 
stability of tbe building. The floor and ceiling of each flat are 
divided in ownership by an ideal line drawn through the middle 
of the joists ; they may be used for ordinary purposes, but may 
not be weakened or exposed to unusual risk from fire. The 
common pa.ssages and stairs are tfie common property of all to 
whose premises they form an access, and the walls which bound 
them are the common property of those persons and of the owners 
on their farther side. 

In the United States the term “ apartment-house ” 1 $ applied 
to what in England are called flats. The general law is the same 
as in England. The French Code Civil provides fArt. 664) th^J; 
where the different storeys qf a house belong to different owners 
the main walls and roof are at the charge of all the owhers, 
each one in proportion to the value of the storey belonging 
to him. The proprietor of each storey is responsible for his own 
flooring. The proprietor of the first storey makes thfe staircase 
which leads to it, the proprietor of the second, beginning from 
where the former ended, mokes the staircase leading to his and 
so on. There are similar proVfetens in the Civil Codes of Belgium 
{Art. 664), Quchcc St Lucia (.'\rt. 471). 

Aptiiorities.—^ENO ti!j^]E*w : Clode, Law of Ttntmenl-IJoutes 
mud Flats {London, alMjwTTJaniels, Mautial pf the Law of Flats 
(pindon, 1905). Scon %aW: Erskine, Principlet of the Lou of 
Scottand (mth e 4 ., Kdiahorgh, 190s); Bell, Principles of the Law 
0/ Scotland {loth ed., Ediuburch, iSgy), American Law : Bouvier, 
Paw piety. (Bo.ston and London, 1897). Foreign Laws ; Burge, 
J’Pfeign and Colonial Laws (titd ed., London, lgo6). (A. W, R.) 

FLAllBUffH, formerly a township of Kings county. Long 
Island, New York, U.R.A., apneifed to Brooklyn in 1894, ana 
after the rst of January 180R «f^iiiart of t^c bofough of Brooklyn, 


New Vprlg Gty. ,The first setttenaetfl; yrqfi made here by 
putclf about i6gi, and wag variously called “ MidwouL” “ Mid- 
woud ” ggid “ JMwpud ” (frpm the Putqh wprds, mgdj “ middle ” 
and wayd, wpod) fq)" aippuf twppty years, when jt bcciame more 
commonly known as Vlaphtp (vlachte, "wooded”; ^es, 
“ plain ”) pr Fiackebos, yvheppe, by further corruption, the 
present name. Farming wee the ch>^ occupation of the early 
settlers, Pn the 23rd of August 1776 the village was occupied 
by General Cornwallis’s division of the invading force under Lord 
Howe, and on the 27tb, at tlie disastrous battle of Lung Island 
(or “ battle of Flatbush,” as it is sometimes called), “ Flatbush 
Pass,”.an in^rtant strategic point, w'as vigorously defended by 
General Sullivan’s troops. 

FLAT'flSB (Pletironectiddf), the name common to all those 
fishes which swim on their side, os the halibut, turbot, brill, 
plaice, flounder, sole, (See. The side which is turned towards tho 
bottom, and in some kinds is the right, in others the left, is 
generally colourless, and called “ blind,” from the absence of an 
eye on tliis side. The opposite side, which is tnrpcd upwards and 
towards the light, is variously, and in some tropkal species even 
vividly, coloured, both eyes being placed on this side of the head. 
All the hopes and muscles of the upper side are more strongly 
developed than op the lower; but ft is noteworthy that these 
fishes when hatched, and for a short time afterwards, are sym¬ 
metrical like other fishes. 

Assuming that they are the descendants of symmetrical fishes, 
the question has been tq determine which group of Teleosteans 
may be regarded as the ancestors of the flat-fishes. The old 
notion that they are qiily modified Gadids (Anacanthini) was 
the rtwult q{ the artificial classification of the pist and is now 
generally abandoned. The condition of the caudal fin, w'liich 
in the cod tribe departs so markedly from that of ordinary 
Teleosteans, is in itself a sufficient reason for dismissing the idea 
of the homocercal flat-fishes bqitig derived from the Anacanthini, 
and the whole structure of the two types of fishes speaks against 
such an assuntptiun. On the other hand it has been shown, as 
noticed in the article Dorv, that cousiderablo, deep’seated 
resemblances exist between the Zeidae or John Dpries and tlm 
more generalized of the Pleuroneetidae; and that a fossil fi.sh 
from the Upper Egcene, Amphistium paradoxum, evidently 
allied to the Zeidae, appears to realize in every respect the 
prototype of the Pleuroneetidae before they had assumed the 
asymmetry which characterizes them as a group. In accotdancc 
with these views the flat-fishes are placed by G. A. Boulenger 
in the subqrder Acauthoptcrygii, in a division called ZmImnbL 
'J'he three families included in that division can be traced back 
to the Upper Eocene, and their common ancestors will probably 
be found m the Upper Cretaceous associated with the Berycidae, 
to which they will no doubt prove to be related. The very young 
are transparent and synunetrical, with an eye on each side, ana 
swim'in a vertical position. As they grow, the eye of one side 
moves by degrees to the other side, where it becomes the upper 
eye. If at ttot age the dorsal fin does not extend to the frontal 
region, the migrating eye simply moves over the line of the profile, 
temporarily assuming the position which it preserves in some 
of the less modified genera, such as Pseiiuies ; in other genera, 
the dorsal fin has already extended to the snout before the 
migration takes place, and the eye, passing between the frontal 
hone and the tissues supporting the fin, appears to make its 
way from side to side through the head, as was believed by some 
of the earlier observers. 

About 500 species of flat-fish are known, mostly marine, a 
few species allied to the sole being confined to the fresh waters, 
of South America, "West Africa, and the Malay Archipelago, 
whilst a few otherSj such as tlie English flounder, ascend streaoM, 
though still breeding in the sea. They rairge from the Arctic 
Circle to tlie southern coasts of the southern liemisphere and 
may occur at great deptlis. (G. A. B.) o* 

rLATHSAD?, a tribe of North American Indian* of &liahaa 
stock. They formerly ocqujncd the mountains of north-western- 
Mantana and the cpujitiy around. They have always been 
friendly to the wbihs. Curiously enough tjiey flaye not the 
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cnibosa, to general among American tribes, at fattening the 
heads of thw infants. Father P. J. de Smet in 1841 founded 
among them a mission which proved the most successful in 
the northrwest. With the Pend d’Oreille tribe and some 
Kutenais they are cm a reservation in Montana, and number 
a few hundreds. 

FLAUBERT, GUSTAVE (rSrr-rSSo), French novelist, was 
born at Rouen on the 12th of December iSar, His father, 
of whom many traits are reproduced in Flaubert’s character of 
Charles Bovary, was a surgeon in practice at Rouen ; his mother 
was connected with some of the oldest Norman families. He was 
educated in his native city, and did not leave it until 1840, .when 
he came up to Paris to study law. He is said to have been idle at 
school, but to have been occupied with literature from the age 
of eleven* Flaubert in his youth “ was like a young- Greek,” 
full of vigour of body and a certain shy grace, enthusiastic, 
intensely individual, end apparently without any species of 
ambitiem. He loved the country, and Paris was extremely 
distasteful to him. He made the acquaintance of Victor Hugo, 
and towards the close of 1840 he travelled in the P)Tenees and 
Corsica. Returning to Paris, he wasted his time in sombre 
dreams, living on his patrimony. In 1846, his mother being left 
quite alone through the deaths of his father and his sister Caroline, 
Flaubert gladly abandoned Paris and the study of the law 
together, to make a home for her at Croisset, close to Rouen, 
This estate, a house in a pleasant piece of ground whidi ran down 
to the .Seine, became Flaubert’s home for the remainder of his 
life. From 1846 to 1854 he carried on relations with the poetess. 
Mile Louise Colet; their letters have been preserved, and accord¬ 
ing to M. £mile Faguet, this was the only sentimental episode 
of .any importance in the life of Flaubert, who never married. 
His jjrinr.ipal friend at tins time was ilaxime du Camp, with 
whom he travelled in Brittany in 184(1, and through the Fast in 
1849. Greece and Egypt made a profound impression upon the 
imagination of Flaubert. From this time forth, save for occa¬ 
sional visits to Paris, he did not stir from Croisset. 

On returning from the East, in }85o, he set about the com¬ 
position of Madame Bovary, He had hitherto scarcely written 
anything, and liad published nothing. The famous novel took 
him sue years to prepare, but was at length submitted to the 
Revue de Paris, where it appeared in serial form in i&yj. The 
government brought an action against the publishor and against 
the author, on the charge of immorality, bnt both were acquitted ; 
and when Madame Baimy appeared in book-form it met with 
a very warm reception. Flaubert paid a visit to Carthage in 
1858, and now settled down to the archaeological studies which 
were required to equip him for Salammbo, which, however, in 
spite of the author’s ceaseless labours, was not finished until 
1862. He then took up again the study of contemporary 
manner.s, and, making use of many lecolirctiom of his youth 
and childhood, wrote L’idiucaiion seutimmtale., tho composition 
of which occupied him seven years ; it was published in 2869. 
Up to this time the sequester^ and laborious life of Flaubert 
had been comparatively happy, but misfortunes began to gather 
around him. He felt the anguish of the war of 1870 so keenly 
that the break-up of his health has been attributed to it; 
began to suffer greatly from a distressing nervous malady. His 
best friends were taken from him 1^ death or by fatal misunder¬ 
standing • in 1872 he lost his mother, and his circumstances 
became greatly reduced. He was very tenderly guarded by 
his niece, Mme CommonviHe; he enjoyed a race intimacy ii 
friendship srith George Sand, with whom he ouried on a corre- 
spocdence of immense artistic interest, and occasionally he sow 
his Parisian acquaintances, Zola, A. Daudet, Tourgenieff, the 
Goncourta j but nothing prevented the close of Flaubert’s life 
from being desolate and melancholy. He did not cease, however, 
to wotk with the same intensity and thoroughness. La TemaBon 
deSmnt~Ant6me,ai which frozents had been pniblished as early 
was at length compl^d and sent to press in 1S74. In 
that year he was subjected to a disappointment by the failure 
of bis drama.I« Cflwdj'de/. In 1877 Flaubert published, in one 
voliuee, entitled Trots mntss, JJn Cmue simple^ La' Lefende ^ 


SMnt-Julien-l’HospBalier and Hirodias. After this something of 
his judgment certainly deserted him ; he spent the remainder of 
his life in the toil of building up a vast satire on the futility of 
human knowledge and tlie omnipresence of mediocrity, which he 
left a fragment. This is the depressing and bewildering Botevard 
ct Pecuchet (posthumously printed, i88r), wliich, by a curious 
irony, he believed to be his masterpiece. Flaubert had rapidly 
and prematurely aged since 1870, and he was quite an old man 
when he was carried off by a stroke of apoplexy at the age of only 
58, on the 8th of May 1880. He died at Croisset, but wa.s buried 
in the family vault in the cemetery of Rotten. A beautiful 
monument to him by Chapu was unveiled at the museum of 
Rouen in rSqo. 

The personal character of Flaubert offered variou.s peculiarities. 
He was shy, and yet extremely sensitive and arrogant; he passed 
from silence to an indignant and noisy flow of language. The 
same inconsistencies marked his physical nature ; he had the 
build of a guardsman, with n magnificent Viking head, but his 
health was tmcerlain from childhood, and he was neurotic to 
the last degree. This ruddy giant was secretly gnawn by mis- 
anthrt^y and disgust of life. His hatred of the “ bourgeois ” 
began in his childhood, and developed into a kind of monomania* 
He despi,scd his fellow-men, their habits, their lack of intelligence, 
their contempt for beauty, with a passionate scorn which has 
been compared to that of an ascetic monk. Flaubert’s curious 
modes of composition favoured and were emphasised by these 
peculiarities. He worked in sullen solitude, sometimes occupying 
a week in the completion of one page, never satisfied with whnt 
he had composed, violerrtl}' tormenting his brain for the best 
turn f)f a phrase, the most absolutely final adjective. It cannot 
be^ said that his incessant labours were nut rewarded. His 
private letters show that he was not one of those to whom 
easy and correct language is naturall}’ given; he gained his 
extraordinary perfection with tho unceasing sweat 0/ his brow. 
One of the most severe of academic critics admits that “ in all his 
works, and m every page of his works, Flaubert may be con¬ 
sidered a model of style." That he was one of the greatest writers 
who ever lived in France is now commonly admitted, and his 
greatness principally depends upon the extraordinary vigour 
and exactitude of his style. Less perhaps than any other 
writer, not of France, but of modem Europe, Flaubert yields 
admission to the inexact, the abstract, the vaguely inapt ex¬ 
pression which is the bane of ordinaiy methods of composition, 
He never allowed a dicM to pass him, never indulgently or 
wearily went on, leaving behind him a phrase which ‘‘ almost ” 
expressed his meaning. Being, as he is, a mixture in almost 
equal parts of the romanticist and the realist, the marvellous 
propriety of his style has been helpful to later writers of both 
schools, of every sclwol. The absolute exactitude with which 
he adapts his expression to his purpose is seen in all parts of his 
work, but particularly in the portraits he draws of the figures in 
his principal romances. The degree and manner in which, since 
his death, the fame of Flaubert has extended, form an interesting 
chapter of literary history. The publication of Madame Bovary 
in 1857 had been followed by more scandal than admiration; 
it was not understood at first that this novel was the begiiming 
of a new thing, the scrupulously truthful portraiture of life, 
Gradually this aspect of his genius was accepted, and began to 
crowd out all others. At the time of his death he was famous as 
a realist, pure and simple. Under this aspect Flaubert exercised 
an extraordinary influence over £. de Goncourt, Alphonse 
Daudet and M. Zola. But even since the decline of tlie.realistic 
school Flaubert hoa not lost prestige ; other facets of his genius 
have caught the light. It has been perceived that he was not 
merely realistic, but real; that his clairvoyance was aOmost 
boundless; that he saw certain phenomena more clearly than 
the best of observers had done. Flaubert is a writer who 
must always appeal more tn other authors than to the world at 
large, because the art of writing, the indefatigable pursuit of 
perfect expresMon, were alwtys before him, and because he hated 
the lax felicities of improvsation as a disloyalty to the jndst 
saaed procedures oi the literary artist 
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His (Euvrti computet (8 vols., 1885) were printed from the oriKinal 
manuscripts, and included, besides the works mentioned already, 
the two plays, Le Candidat and Le ChdUau des caeurs. Another 
edition (:o vols.) appeared in 1871-1885. Flaubert's correspondence 
with George Sand was publi.shed in 1884 with an introduction by 
Guy de Maupassant. Other posthumous works are Par let champs 
»t par Its grives (1885), the R-sult o( a tour in Brittany ; and four 
volumes of Correspondance (1887—1893). See also Paul Bourget, 
Ilssais de psycholngie coniemporairie (1883); fiinile Fagu^, Flaubert 
(•899); Henry James, FrencA Poefs a«(i/^orefts<s (1878); Emile Zola, 
Lts Ramanciers naturalistes (1881); C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries 
du lundi, vol. xiii., Nouveaux lundis, vol. iv.; and the Souvenirs 
litUraires (2 vols., 1882-1883) of Maxime du Camp. (E. G.) 

FLAVEL, JOHN (c. 1627-1691), English Presbyterian divine, 
was bom at Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, probably in 1627. 
He was the elder son of Richard Flavel, described in con¬ 
temporary records as “ a painful and eminent minister.” After 
receiving his early education, partly at home and partly at the 
grammar-schools of Bromsgrove and Haslar, he entered Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford. Soon after taking orders in 1650 he 
obtained a curacy at Diptford, Devon, and on the death of the 
vicar he was appointed to succeed him. Prom Diptford he re¬ 
moved in 1656 to Dartmouth. He was ejected from his living 
by the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, but continued 
to preach and administer the sacraments privately till the Five 
Mile Act of 1665, when he retired to Slapton, 5 m. away. He 
then lived for a time in London, but returned to Dartmouth, 
where he laboured till his death in 1691. He was married four 
times. He was a vigorous and voluminous writer, and not without 
a play of fine fancy. 

His principal works are his Navigation Spiritualised (1671); The 
Fountain of Life, in forty-two Sermons (1672) ; The Method of Grace 
(1680) ; Pneumatniogia, a Treatise on the Soul of Man (1698) ; A 
Token for Mourners ; Husbandry Spiritualised (1699). Collected 
editions appeared throughout the i8th century, and in 1823 Charles 
Bradley edited a 2 vol. selection. 

FLAVIAN I. (d. 404), bishop or patriarch of Antioch, was 
born about 320, most probably in Antioch. He inherited great 
wealth, but resolved to devote his riches and his talents to the 
service of the church. In association with Diodorus, afterwards 
bishop of Tarsus, he supported the Catholic faith against the 
Arian Leontius, who had succeeded Eustathius as bishop of; 
Antioch. The two friends assembled their adherents outside 
the city walls for the observance of the exercises of religion; 
and, according to Theodoret, it was in these meetings tliat the 
practice of antiphonal singing was first introduced in the services 
of the church. When Meletius was appointed bishop of Antioch 
in 361 he raised Flavian to the priesthood, and on the death of 
Meletius in 381 Flavian was chosen to succeed him. The 
schism between the two parties was, however, far from being 
healed ; the bishop of Rome and the bishops of Egypt refused to 
acknowledge Flavian, and Paulinus, who by the extreme Eus- 
tathians had been elected bishop in opposition to Meletius, 
still exercised authority over a portion of the church. On the 
death of Paulinus in 383, Evagrius was chosen as his successor, 
but after the death of Evagrius (c. 393) Flavian succeeded in 
preventing his receiving a successor, though the Eustathians still 
continued to hold separate meetings. Tlurough the intervention 
of Chrysostom, soon after his elevation to the patriarchate of 
Constantinople(398),and the influence of the emperor Theodosius, 
Flavian was acknowledged in 399 as legitimate oishop of Antioch 
by the Church of Rome; but the Eustathian schism was not 
finally healed till 415. Flavian, who died in February 404, is 
venerated in both the Western and Eastern churches as a saint. 

See also the article Meletius of Antioch, and the article 
“ Flavianua von Antiochian " by Ixxifs in Herzog-Hauck’s Real- 
encyhtop. (ed. 3). For the Mcletian schism see also A. Hamack’s 
Hist, of Dogma, iv, gj. 

FLAVIN 5^3)1 bishop or patriarch of Antioch, was 

chosen by thiV'Aitperor Anastasius I. to succeed Palladius, most 
probably in 498. He endeavoured to please both parties by 
steering a middle course in reference to the Chalcedon {q.v,) 
decrees, but was induced after great hesitation to agree to the 
request of Anastasius that he should accept the Henoticon, 
or decree of union, issued by the emperor Zeno. His doing so, 
while it brought upon him the anathema of the patriarch of 


Constantinople, failed to secure the favour of Anastasius, who 
in 511 found in the riots which were occurring between the rival 
parties in the streets of Antioch a pretext for deposing Flavian, 
and banishing him to Petra, where he died in 518. Flavian was 
soon after his death enrolled among the saints of the Greek 
Church, and after some opposition he was also canonised by the 
I.ntin Church. 

FLAVIAN (d. 449), bishop of Constantinople, and an adherent 
of the Antiochene school, succeeded Proclus in ^7. He presided 
at the council which deposed Eutyches (q.v.) in 448, but in the 
following year he was deposed by the council of Ephesus (the 
” robber synod ”), which reinstated Eutyches in his office. 
Flavian’s death shortly afterwards was attributed, by a pious 
fiction, to ill treatment at the hands of his theologicd opponents. 
The council of Chalcedon canonized him as a martyr, and in the 
Latin Church he is commemorated on the i8th of February. 

FLAVIGNY, a town of eastern France, in the department of 
C6te-d’Or, situated on a promontory overlooking the river 
Ozerain, 33 m. W.N.W. of Dijon by road. Pop. (1906) 725. 
Among its antiquities are the remains of an abbey of the 8th 
century, which has been rebuilt as a factory for the manufacture 
of anise, an industry connected with the town as early as the 
17th century. There is also a church of the 13th and 15th 
centuries, containing carved stalls (15th century) and a fine 
rood-screen (early i6th century). A Dominican convent, some 
old houses and ancient gateways are also of interest. About 
3 m. north-west of Flavigny rises Mont Auxois, the probable 
site of the ancient Alesia, where Caesar in B.c. 52 defeated the 
Gallic chieftain Vercingetorix, to whom a statue has been erected 
on the summit of the height. Numerous remains of the Gallo- 
Roman period have been discovered on the hill. 

FLAVIN (I.at. flavus, yellow), the commercial name for an 
extract or preparation of quercitron bark (Quereus tineioria), 
which is used as a yellow dye in place of the ground and powdered 
bark (see Quercitron). 

FLAX. The terms flax or lint (Ger. Flacks, Fr. lin, Lat. 
linum) are employed at once to denote the fibre so called, and 
the plant from which it is prepared. The flax plant {Linum 
usitalissimum) belongs to the natural order I.inaceae, and, like 
most plants which have been long under cultivation, it possesses 
numerous varieties, while its origin is doubtful. As cultivated 
it is an annual with an erect stalk rising to a height of from 
20 to 40 in., with alternate, sessile, narrowly lance-shaped leaves, 
branching only at the top, each branch or branchlet ending in a 
bright blue flower. The flowers are regular and symmetrical, 
having five sepals, tapering to a point and hairy on the margin, 
five petals which speedily fall, ten stamens, and a pistil bearing 
five distinct styles. The fruit or boll is round, containing five 
cells, each of which is again divided into two, thus forming ten 
divisions, each of which contains a single seed. The seeds of the 
flax plant, well known as linseed, are heavy, smooth, glossy and 
of a bright greenish-brown colour. They are oval in section, 
but their maximum contour represents closely that of a pear 
with the stalk removed. The contents are of an oily nature, 
and when liquefied are of great commercial value. 

Tlie earliest cultivated flax was Linum angustifolium, a smaller 
plant with fewer and narrower leaves than L. usitalissimum, 
and usually perennial. This is known to have been cultivated by 
the inhabitants of the Swiss lake-dwellings, and is found wild 
in south and west Europe (including England), North Africa, 
and western Asia. The annual flax (L. usitatissimum) has been 
cultivated for at least four or five thousand years in Mesopotamia, 
Assyria and Egypt, and is wild in the districts included between 
the Persian Gulf, the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea. This 
annual flax appears to have been introduced into the nortlf of 
Europe by the Finns, afterwards into the west of Europe by 
the western Aryan.s, and perhaps here and there by the Phoe¬ 
nicians ; lastly, into Hindustan by the eastern Aryans after 
their separation from the European Aryans. (De Candolle, 
Ofigin of Cultivated Plants.) 

The cultivation and preparation of flax are among the most 
ancient of all textile industries, very distinct traces of their 
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existence during the stone age being preserved to the present 
day. “ The use of flax,” says Ferdinand Keller {Lake Dwelling 
of Svritzerland, translated by J. E. Lee), “ reaches l»ck to the 
very earliest periods of civilization, and it was most extensively 
and variously applied in the lake-dwellings, even in those of the 
stone period. But of the mode in which it was planted, steeped, 
heckled, cleansed and generally prepared for use, we can form 
no idea any more than we can of the mode or tools employed by 
the settlers in its cultivation. . . . Rough or unworked flax is 
found in the lake-dwellings made into bundles, or what are 
technically called heads, and, as much attention was given to 
this last operation, it was perfectly clean and ready for use.” 
As to its applications at this early period, Keller remarks: 
“ Flax was the material for making lines and nets for fishing and 
catching wild animals, cords for carrying the earthenware vessels 
and other heavy objects; in fact, one can hardly imagine how 



navigation could be carried on, or the lake-dwellings themselves 
be erected, without the u.sc of ropes and cords ; and the erection 
of memorial stones (menhirs, dolmens), at whichever era, and to 
whatever people these monuments may belong, would be alto¬ 
gether impracticable without the use of strong ropes.” 

Manufacture. -IhsX flax was extensively cultivated and was 
regarded as of much importance at a very early period in the 
world’s history there is abundant testimony. Especially in 
ancient Egypt the fibre occupied a most important place, linen 
having been there not only generally worn by all classes, but it 
was the only material the priestly order was permitted to wear, 
while it was mo.st extensively used as wrappings for embalmed 
bodies and for general purposes. In the Old Testament we are 
told that Pharaoh arrayed Joseph “ in vestures of fine linen ” 
(Gen. xlii. 42), and among the plagues of Egypt that of hail 
destroyed the flax and barley crops, “ for the barley was in the 
ear, and the flax was boiled ” (Exod. ix. 31). Further, numerous 
pictorial representations of flax culture and preparation exist 
to the present day on the walls of tombs and in Egypt. .Sir J. 
G. W^inson in his description of ancient Egypt shows cleariv 
antiquity of the ordinary processes of preparing flax. 
^ At 3 te Hassan,” he says, “ the mode of cultivating the plant, 
in the same square beds now met with throughout Egypt (much 
resetnbKng our salt pans), the process of beating the stalks and 
maki^ them into ropes, and the manufacture of a piece of cloth 
are distinctly pointed out.” The preparation of the fibre as 
conducted in Egypt is illu.strated by Pliny, who says; “ The 
stalks themselves are immersed in water, warmed by the 
heat of the sun, and are kept down by weights placed upon 


them, for nothing is lighter than flax. The membrane, or rind, 
becoming loose is a sign of their being sufficiently macerated. 
They are then taken out and repeatedly turned over in the sun 
until perfectly dried, and afterwards beaten by mallets on stone 
slabs. That which is nearest the rind is called stupa [‘ tow 
inferior to the inner fibres, and fit only for the wicks of lamps. 
It is combed out with iron hooks until the rind is all removed. 
The inner part is of a whiter and finer quality. Men are not 
ashamed to prepare it” (Pliny, N.H. xix. 1). For many ages, 
even down to the early part of the 14th century, Egyptian flax 
occupied the foremost place in the commercial world, being sent 
into all regions with which open intercourse was maintained. 
Among Western nations it was, without any competitor, the 
most important of all vegetable fibres till towards the close of 
the 18th century, when, after a brief struggle, cotton took its 
place as the supreme vegetable fibre of commerce. 

Flax prospers most when grown upon land of firm texture 
resting upon a moist subsoil. It does well to succeed oats or 
potatoes, as it requires the soil to be in fresh condition without 
being too rich. Lands newly broken up from pasture suit it 
well, as these are generally freer from weeds than those that have 
been long under tillage. It is usually inexpedient to apply 
manure directly to the flax crop, as the tendency of this is to 
produce over-luxuriance, and thereby to mar the quality of the 
fibre, on which its value chiefly depends. For the same reason 
it must be thickly seeded, the effect of this being to produce tall, 
slender stems, free from branches. The land, having been 
ploughed in autumn, is prepared for sowing by working it with 
the grubber, harrow and roller, until a fine tilth is obtained. 
On the smooth surface the seed is sown broadcast by hand or 
machine, at the rate of 3 bushels per acre, and covered in the 
same manner as clover seeds. It is advisable immediately to 
hand-rake it with common hay-rakes, and thus to remove all 
stones and clods, and to secure a uniform close cover of plants. 
When these are about s to 3 in. long the crop mu.st be carefully 
hand-weeded. This is a tedious and expensive process, and 
hence the importance of sowing the crop on land as free as 
possible from weeds of all kinds. The weeders, faces to the wind, 
move slowly on hands and knees, and should remove every vestige 
of weed in order that the flax plants may receive the full benefit 
of the land. When flax is cultivated primarily on account of 
the fibre, the crop ought to be pulled before the capsules are 
quite ripe, when they are just beginning to change from a green 
to a pale-brown colour, and when the stalks of the plant have 
become yellow throughout about two-thirds of their height. 

The various operations through which the crop passes from 
this point till flax ready for the market is produced are—(i) 
Pulling, (2) Rippling, (3) Retting, (4) Drying, (5) Rolling, 
(6) Scutching. 

Pulling and rippling may be dismissed very briefly. Flax is 
always pulled up by the root, and under no circumstances is it 
cut or shorn like cereal crops. The pulling ought to be done in 
dry clear weather ; and care is to be taken in this, as in all the. 
subsequent operations, to keep the root-ends even and the stalka 
parallel. At the same time it is desirable to have, as far as 
possible, stalks of equal length together,—all these conditions 
having considerable influence on the quality and appearance 
of the finished sample. As a general rule the removal of the 
“ bolls ” or capsules by the process of rippling immediately 
follows the pulling, the operation being performed in the field; 
but under some systems of cultivation, as, for example, the 
Courtrai method, alluded to below, the crop is made up into 
sheaves, dried and stacked, and is only boiled and retted in the 
early part of the next ensuing season. The best rippler, or 
apparatus for separating the seed capsules from the branches, 
consists of a kind of comb having, set in a wooden frame, iron 
teeth made of round-rod iron asunder at 

the bottom, and half an inch at the top, and 18 in. long, to 
allow a sufficient spring, and save much breaking of flax. The 
points should begin to taper 3 in. from the top. A sheet or other 
cover being s^xead on the field, the apparatus is plated in 
middle of it, and two tipplers sitting opposite each other, with 
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the machine between them, work at the same time. It is un- 
advisable to ripple the fkx so severely as to break, or tear the 
delicate fibres at the upper part of the stem. The two valuable 
Qommercial products o{ the flax plant, the seed.s and the stalk, 
are separated at this point. We have here to do with the latter 
only. 

Retting or rotting is an operation of the greatest importance, 
and one in connexion with which in recent years numerous 
experiments have been made, and many projects and processes 
put forth, with the view of remedying the defects of the primi¬ 
tive system or altogether supplanting it. From the earliest times 
two leading processes of retting have been practised, termed re¬ 
spectively water-rotting and dew-retting; and as no method 
has yet been introduced which satisfactorily supersedes these 
operations, tliey will first be described. 

Water-retting ,—For this—the process by which flax is generally 
pr^ared-—pure soft water, free from iron and other materials 
which might colour the fibre, is essential. Any water much 
impregnated with lime is also specially objectionable. The dams 
or ponds in which the operation is conducted are of variable si/.e, 
and usually Iictween 4 and 5 ft. in depth. The rippled stalks 
are tied in small bundles luid packed, roots downwards, in tlie 
dams till they are quite full; over the top of the upper layer 
is placed a stratum of rushes and straw, or sods with the grassy 
side downwards, and above all stones of sufficient weight to 
keep the flax submerged. Under favourable circumstances a 
process of fermentation should immediately be set up, which 
soon makes itself manifest by the evolution of gaseous bubbles. 
After a few days the fermentation subsides; and generally in 
from ten days to two weeks the process ought to be complete. 
The exact time, however, depends upon the weather and upon 
the particular kind of water in which the flax is immersed. 
The immersion itself is a simple matter; the difficulty lies in 
deciding when the process is complete. If allowed to remain 
under water too long, the fibre is weakened by what is termed 
“ over-retting,” a condition which increases the amount of 
codilla in the scutching process; whilst ” under-retting ” leaves 
pwt of the gummy or resinous matter in the material, which 
hinders the subsequent process of manufacture. As the sleeping 
is such a critical operation, it is essential that the stalks be 
frequently examined and tested as the process nears completion. 
When it is found that the fibre separates readily from the woody 
“ shove ” or core, the beets or small bundles are ready for remov¬ 
ing from the dams. It is drained, and then spread, evenly and 
equally, over a gras.sy meadow to dry. The drjdng, which takes 
from a week to a fortnight, must be uniform, so that all the 
fibres may spin equally well. To secure this uniformity, it is 
necessary to turn the material ov’er several times during the 
process. It is ready fur gathering when the core cracks and 
separates easily from the fibre. At this point advantage is 
taken of fine dry weather to gather up the flax, which is now 
ready for scutching, but the fibre is improved by stooking 
and stacking it for some time before it is taken to Uie scutcliing 
mill. 

Dew'fetting is the process by which all the Archangel flax 
and a large portion of that sent out from St Petersburg are^e- 
pi^d. By this method tlie operation of steeping is entirely 
dispensed with, and the flax is, immediately after pulling, spread 
on the grass where it is under the influence of air, sumight, 
night-dews and rain. The process is tedious, the resulting fibre 
is brown in colour, and it is said to be peculiarly liable to undergo 
heating (probably owing to tlie soft heavy qu jity of the flax) if 
closed to moisture and kept close packed with little access of 
air. Archangel flax_ is, however, peculiarly soft and silky in 
structure, although in all probability water-retting would result 
in a fibre as good or even better in quality. 

The theory of retting, according to the investigations of J. Kolb, 
is that a peculiar fermentation is set up under the influence 
of heat and moisture, resulting in a change of the intercellular 
substance—prctose or an analogue of that body^iatio pectin 
and peetk acid. Tlw former, bwng soluble, is left in. the water; 
but the latter, an insoluble body, is in part attached to the 


fibres, fre^ which .it is, oa^ separated by changing into soluble 
met^ectic acid under the action of hot alkaline ley in the 
subsequent process of bleaching. 

To a large extent retting continues to be conducted in the 
primitive fashions above described, although numerous and 
persistent attempts have been made to improve upon it, or to 
avoid the process altogellier. Tlie uniform result of all ex¬ 
periments has only been to demonstrate the scientific soundness 
of the ordinary process of water-retting, and all the proposed 
improvements of recent times seek to obviate the tediousness, 
difficulties and uncertainties of the process as carried on in tlie 
open air. In the early part of the 19th century much attention 
was bestowed, especially in Ireland, on a process invented by 
Mr James Lee. He proposed to separate the fibre by purely 
mechanical means witliout any retting whatever; but after the 
Irish Linen Board had expended many thousands of pounds 
and much time in making experiments and in erecting his 
machinery, his entire scheme ended in complete failure. About 
the year 1851 Chevalier Claus.sen sought to revive a proce.s.s of 
“ cottonizing ” flax—a method of proceeding which had been 
suggested three-quarters of a century earlier. Clau.sscn’s process 
consisted in steeping flax fibre or tow for twenty-four hours 
in a weak solution of caustic soda, next boiling it for about two 
hours in a similar solution, and then saturating it in a solution 
containing 5 % of carbonate of soda, after which it was immersed 
in a vat containing water acidulated with i % of sulphuric 
acid. The action of the acid on the carbonate of soda with which 
the fibre was impregnated caused the fibre te split up into a 
fine cotton-like mass, which it was intended to manufacture in 
the same manner as cotton. A process to tvirn good flax into 
bad coUon hud, however, on the face of it, not much to recom¬ 
mend it to public acceptance ; and Claussen's procc.ss therefore 
remains only as an interesting and suggestive experiment. 

The only modification of' water-retting which has hitherto 
endured the test of prolonged experiment, and taken a finn 
position as a distinct improvement, is the warm-water retting 
patented in England in 1S4O by an American, Kobert B. .Schenck. 
For open pools and dams .Schenck substitutes large wooden vats 
under cover, into which the flax is tightly packed in an upright 
position. The water admitted into the tanks is raised to and 
maintained at a temperature of from 75° to 95° F'. during the 
whole time the flax is in steep. In a short time a brisk fermenta¬ 
tion is set up, gases at first of pleasant odour, but subsequently 
becoming very repulsive, being evolved, and producing a frothy 
scum over the surface of the water. The whole process occupies 
only from 50 to 60 hours. A still further improvement, due 
to Mr Pownall, comes into operation at this point, which 
consists of immediately passing the stalks as they arc taken 
J3Ut of the vats between heavy rollers over which a stream 
of pure water is kept flowing. By this means, not only is all 
the slimy glutinous adherent matter thoroughly separated, but 
the subsequent processes of breaking and scutching are much 
facilitated. 

A process of retting by steam was introduced by W. Watt of 
Glasgow in 1852, and subsequently modified and improved by 
J. Buchanan. The system possessed the advantages of rapidity, 
being completed in about ten hours, and freedom from any 
noxious odour; but it yielded otfly a harsh, ill-spinning fibre, 
and consequently failed to meet tlie sanguine expectations of 
its promoters. 

In connexion with improvements in retting, Mr Michael 
Andrews, secretarj' of the Belfast Flax Supply Association, 
made some suggestions and experiments which deserve close 
attention. In a paper contributed to the Internatiungl Flax 
Congress at Vienna m 1873 he entered into details regarding on 
experimental rettery he had formed, with the view w imitiiting 
by artificial means the best results obtained by the ordinary 
methods. In brief, Mr Andrews’ method consists in mtroducing 
water at the proper temperature into the retting vat, and main¬ 
taining that temperature by keeping the air of the chamber 
at It proper degree of heat. By this means the flax is kept at a 
unifonn temperature with great certainty, since even should the 
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Fieftt 6f the fttr vary coftsiderablythrotJgh neglect, the water hr the 
vat only by Slow d^rees folfows such fftictuatfcttis. “ It may be 
remarked,” says 'ih Andrews, “that the Kiperiority claimed 
for this method of retting flax over what is known as the 
‘ hot-water steeping ’ is uniformity of temperature; in fact 
the experiments have demonstrated that an absolute control 
can be exercised over tlie means adopted, to produce tlie 
artificial climate in which tire vats containing the flax are 
situated.” 

Several other attempts have been made with a view of obtain¬ 
ing a quick and practical method of retting flax. The one hy 
Messrs Doumer and Deswarte appears to have been well received 
in France, but in Ireland the invention of Messrs Foppens and 
Deswarte has recently received the most attention. The 
apparatus consists of a tank with two chambers, the partition 
being perforated. The flax is placed in the upper chamber and 
covered by two sets of rods or beams at right angles to each other. 
Fresh water i.s allowed to enter the lower chamber immediately 
under the perforated paxtitton. As the tank fills, the water enters 
the upper chamber and carries with it the flax and the heam.s, 
the latter being prevented from- rising too high. The soluble 
substances arc dissolved by the water, and the liquid thus formed 
being heavier than water, sinks to the bottom of the tank 
where it is allowed to escape through an outlet. 15 y this arrange¬ 
ment the flax is almost continually immersed in fresh water, a 
condition which hastens the retting. The flow of the liquids, 
in and out, can be so arranged that the motion is very slow, 
and hence the liquids of diflcrcat densities do not mix. When the 
operation is completed, the wlu>le of tlie water is run off, and the 
flax remain.s on the perforated floor, where it drains tlroroughly 
before being removed to dry. 

The Departmeut of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, and the Belfast Flax SupjDiy As.sociation, have jointly 
made some experiments with tliis method, and the following 
extract from the Association's report for 1905 shows the success 
which attended their efforts :— 

'■ By clesiro of tlio riepartmenf (which has taken np tlic position 
of an impartial critic of the experiment) a ipiantity of tiax straw was 
divided into two oqual lots. One part wii« retted at Milhsle by live 
patent-Rystem of Loppens and Deswarte; the other was sent to 
Courtrai and .steeped in the Lys. Both lots when vetted and scutclied 
were examined hy an inspector of the department and liy several 
flax spinners. That which was rotted at MilUsle -was proiiOHnced 
superior to the other.’* . . . 

’* To summarise results up to date— 

1. It has been proved that flax can bo thoroughly dried in 

the field in Ireland. 

2. Tliat tlie seed can ho saved, and i.s of first quality. 

3. That the system of retting (Lojniens and Deswarte’s 

patent) is at least equal to the Lys, as to quality and 
yield of fibre produced.” 

Since these results appear to be satisfactory, it is natural to 
expect further attempts with the same object of supplanting 
the ordinary sleeping. A really good chemical, mechanical 
or other method would probably be the means of reviving the 
flax industry in the remote parts of the British Isles. 

SciUehiTt^ is the process by which the fibre is freed from its 
woody core and rendered fit for the market. For ordinary watcr- 
retted flax two operations arc required, first breaking and then 
scutching, and these arc done either by hand labour or by means 
of small scutching or lint mills, driven either hy water or steam 
power. Hand labour, aided by simple implements, is still much 
used in continental countries; also in some parts of Ireland 
where labour is cheap or when very fine material is desired; 
but the use of scutching mills is now very general, these being 
more economical. The breaking is done by passing the stalks 
between grooved or fluted rollers of different pities; these 
rollers, of which there may be from 5 to 7 pairs, are sometimes 
arranged to work alternately forwards and backwards in order to 
thoroughly break the woody material or “ boon ” of tlie straw, 
while the broken “ shoves ” are beaten out by suspending the 
fibre in a machine fitted with a series of revolving blades, which, 
striking violently against the flax, ^ake out the bruised and 
broken woody cores, A great many modified scutching machines 
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and processes have been proposed and introducea with'the view 
of promotiffg economy at labour and improving the turn-out of 
fibre, both in respect of cleanness and in producing the least 
proportion of Godilla or scutching.tow. 

The celebrated Courtrai flax of Belgium is the most valuable 
staple in the market, on accourft of its finene.ss, strength and 
particularly bright colour. There the flax is dried in the field, 
and housed or stacked during the winter .succeeding its growth, 
and in the spring of the following year it is retted in crates sunk 
in the sluggish waters of the river Lys. After the process has 
proceeded a certain length, the crates are withdrawn, and -the 
sheaves taken wrt and stocked. It is thereafter once more tied 
up, plaeed in the crates, and sunk in the river to complete the 
retting process; but this double steeping is not invariably 
practised. When finally taken out, it is unloosed end put up in 
cones, instead of being graced, and when quite dry it is stored 
for some time previous to undergoing the operation of scutching. 
In all operations the greatest care is taken, end the cultivators 
being peculiarly favoured as to soil, Clhtiate and water, Courtrai 
flax IS a staple of unapproaehed excellence. 

An experiment made by Proles,sor Hodges of Belfast on 7770 ft 
of afr-drietf ffax yielded the following re.snits. By rippling he 
separated 1046 t 1 ) of bolls which yielded 910 Ih of .seed. The ,s 834 ft 
(52 cwt.) of flax straw remaining lost in steeping 13 cwt., leaving 
39 cwt. of retted stalks, and from that 6 cwt. i qr. 2 ft (702 ft) of 
finished flax was procured. Thus the weight of the fibre was equal 
to about 9 % of tlie dried flax with the bolls, 12 % of the boiled .straw, 
and over 16 % of tho retted straw. One hundred tons treated by 
Scheuck’s method gave 33 tons bolls, with 27-50 tons of loss In steep¬ 
ing ; 32-13 tons were separated in scutching, leaving 5-90 tons of 
finished fibre, with 1-47 tons of tow and pluckings. The following 
analysis of two varieties of heckled Belgian flax is hy Df Hugo- 
Mi'illcr (Mofima-nn's Berichtt itber liie Entwttkehwg der chetnisthen 


InUusIne) :— 

A.slr ..0-70 1-32 

Water.S-fis 10-70 

Extractive matter.3-^5 6-02 

l-'atandwax ....... a-39 3-37 

Cellulose.Sj’.'ir 7f5V 

latercellularsubstancc and pectosc bodies . 2-74 9-41 


According to the determinations of Julius Wie.sner {DU liokstofft 
das J'/httienreioAes), tlie fibre ranges in length from 20 to 140 eentli- 
iiictres, the length of the individual cells being from 2-o to 4-0 
millimetres, and the limits of breadth between 0-012 and 0-025 m-m., 
the average being o-oib nini. 

Among the circumstances which have retarded improvement 
both in the growing and preparing of flAx, the fact that, till 
comparatively recent times, the whole indtistry was conducted 
only on a domestic scale has had much mfiuence. At no very 
remote date it -was the practice in Scotland for every small 
farmer and cotter not only to grow “ lint ” or flax in small 
patches, hut to have it retted, scotched, cleaned, spun, woven, 
bleached and finished entirely within the limits of his own 
premises, and all by members or dependents of the family^ 
The same practice obtained and still largely prevails in other 
countries. Thus the flax industry was long kept away from the 
most powerful motives, to apply to it labour-saving devices, 
and apart from the influence of scientific inquiry for the improve¬ 
ment of methods and processes. As cotton came to the front, 
just at the time when machine-spinning and power-loom weaving 
were being introduced, the result was that in many locaKties 
where flax crops had been grown for ages, tl>e culture gradually 
drooped and ultimately ceased. The linen manufacture bjr 
degrees ceased to be a domestic industry, and began to cen^ 
in and become the characteristic factory employment of special 
localities, which depended, however, for their supply of raw 
material primarily on the operations of smalL growers, working, 
for the most part, on the poorer districts of remote 'tibinly 
populated countries. The cultivation of the plant and the 
preparation of the fibre have therefore, even at the present day, 
not come under the influence (except in certain favour^ localities) 
of scientific knowledge and experience. 

Tlie apjffQximate number of acres (1905) un<J«r 
cultivation in the principal flax-growing cowhies is as 
follows:— 
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Russia 
Caucasia . 
Austria . 
Italy 
Poland 
Rumania , 
Gennany . 
France 
Belgium . 
Hungary . 
Ireland , 
Holland . 


3,300,000 acres. 
450,000 „ 
175,000 „ 
120,000 „ 
95,000 „ 
80,000 „ 
75.000 „ 
65,000 „ 
53.000 „ 

50.000 „ 
46.000 „ 
38,000 „ 


Although the amount grown in Russia exceeds considerably 
the combined quantity grown in the rest of the above-mentioned 
countries, the quality of the fibre is inferior. The fibre is culti¬ 
vated in the ^ssian provinces of Archangel, Courland, Esthonia, 
Kostroma, Livonia, Novgorod, Pskov, Smolensk, Tver, Vyatka, 
Vitebsk, Vologda and Yaroslav or Jaroslav, while the bulk of the 
material is exported through the Baltic ports. Riga and St 
Petersburg (including Cronstadt) are the principal ports, but 
flax is also exported from Revel, Windau, Pernau, Libau, 
Narva and Konigsberg. Sometimes it is exported from 
Archangel, but this port is fro,st-bound for a great period 
of the year; moreover, most of the districts arc nearer to the 
Baltic. 


The raw flax is almost invariably known by the same name as 
the district in which it is grown, and it is further classified by 


The marks in the Crown flaxes have the following signification: 
K means Crown and is usually the base mark. 


H 

P 

G 

S 

w 

z 


Light and represents a rise of a^ut /i 

.. il 

. „ „ „ iz 

White „ „ „ M 

.. Zms „ „ „ 

Each additional mark means a rise in the price, but it must oe 
understood that it is quite po.ssible for a quality denoted by two 
letters to be more valuable than one indicated by three or more 
since every mark has not the same value. '' 

If we take ;^25 as the value of the base mark, the value per ton for 
the different groups would be ;— 

. . . £25 HSPK 

HK . , . £26 GSPK 

PK . . . ;^28 WSPK 

HPK . . . £29 ZK 

GPK . . , ^3, HZK 

SPK . . . ^32 GZK . . 

flaxes arc reckoned in a similar way. nerc n is lor 
Hons, D for Dricband, P for picked, F for fine, S for superior, and 
R for Ristcn. In addition to these marks, an X may appear before, 
after or in both places. With £20 as base mark we have 
HD . . . £20 per Ion. 


£ii 

£35 

/36 

£35 
£3^ 

^38, &c. 
Here H is for 


PHD 

FPHD 

SFPHD 

XHDX 

XRX 


;^23 

£2ry 

£32 

£35 


The following Prices, taken from the Dundee Year Books, show the Change in Price of a few well-known Varieties. 


iRiga— 

1 SPK . . 

XHDX . . 

1 W . . 

St Petersburg— 
Bajetsky . . 
JaropoT . . 
Town— 

Mologin . . 
Novgorod 
Archangel— 

^ and i tow . 
and Cudilla . 


Dec. 1897. 

Dec. i8g8. 

Dec. 1899. 

Dec. 1900. 

Dec. icjoi. 

Dec. 1902. 

Dec. 1903. 

Dec. 1904, 

Dec. IQ05. 

Dec, 190(1. 


4 i 

21 

£ 

to 22 

28 

£ 

to 

32 

£ 

42 

£ 

28 to 32 

£ 

32 

£ 

39 

£ 

3 ^ 

£ 

£ 

16 

27 

to i6i 

201 

i5i to 16 

22 

to 

10 

33 

24 

43 i 

31 

.34 

18 to 19 

35 

22 

42 

29 

34 

23 

3 fi 

24 

33 

24 

28' 

to '29 

26 

'to 27 


to 

32I 

46 

37 

33 

49 

^6 

42 

3S 

* 4 . 

to 25 

23 

to 2;3i 

30 


4 * 

32 

30 

42 

33 

35 

33 

*4 

to 244 

23 

to 23I 

24 ito 


3 li 

3 *. 

32 

42 

32 

34 

32i 

* 3 i 

to 24 { 


*3 

*20 

to 

2C>i 

33 

3 ii 

32i 

41 

3 ii 

37 

Ml 


*5 

*4 

to 24i 

2fi 

to 

27 

3 * 

31 

32 

41 

31J 

324 

31 


25 

24 

to 24i 

25i to 

26 

3 * 

31 

32 

41 

32 

33 

31 


.special marks. The following names amongst others are given to 
the fibre :—Archangel, Bajetsky, Courish, Dorpat, Drogobushcr, 
iJunaberg, Fabrichnoi, Fellin, Gjatsk, Glazoff, Griaxourtz, 
Iwashkower, Jaransk, Janowitz, Jaropol, Jaroslav, Kama, 
Kashin, Konigsberg, Kostroma, Kotelnitch, Kowns, Krasnn- 
holm, Kurland (Gourland), Latischki, Livonian Crowns, Mal- 
muish, Marienberg, Mochenetz, Mologin, Newel, Nikolsky, 
Nolinsk, Novgorod, Opotchka, Ostroff, Ostrow, Otbornoy, 
Ouglitch, Pernau, Pskoff, Revel, Riga, Rjeff, St Petersburg, 
Seretz, Slanitz, Slobodskoi, Smolensk, Syteheffka, Taroslav, 
Tchesna, Totma, Twer, Ustjuga, Viatka, Vishni,' Vologda, 
Werro, Wiasma, Witcb.sk. 

These names indicate the particular district in which the flax 
has been grown, but it is more general to group the material 
into classes such as Livonian Crowns, Rija Crowns, Hoffs, 
Wracks, Dricband, Zins, Ristens, Pernau, Archangel, &c. 


The quotations for the various kinds of flaxes are made with one 
or other special mark termed a base mark ; tliis usually, but not 
uccessariiy, indicates the lowest quality. The Septembcr-October 
1906 quotations appeared a.s under :— 


Livonian . 
Hofls 
Pernau 
Dorpat 


basis K £2fito£2-j per ton. 
„ HD /2lt0/22 „ 

„ D 2^8 to/a8:10 „ 

.. D ^32 to ^32: 10 „ 

cleaned. 


It will, of course, be understood that the base mark is subject to 
vanatjon, the ruling factors being the amount of crop, quality and 
demand. 


8 and *, which means 80 % of one quality and 20 % of 
another. Sontetimes other proportions obtain, while It is not 
unusual to have quotations for flaxes containing four different 
kinds. 


Of the lower qualitie.s of Riga flax the following may be named: 
W, Wrack flax, PW. Picked wrack flax. 


WPW, Wliite jiicked wrack. 

D, Dreiband (Threeliand). 
I.D, Livonian Dreiband. 
SD, Slanitz Dreiband. 


GPW, Grey picked wrack flax. 

PD, Picked Dreiband flax. 
PLD, Picked Livonian Dreiliand. 
PSD, Picked Slanitz Dreiband. 


The last-named (SD and PSD) are dew-retted qualities sliipped 
from Riga either as I.ithuanian Slanitz, Wellish Slanitz or 
Wiasma Slanitz, .sliowing from what di-strict they come, as there 
are differences in tlie quality of the produce of eacli district. The 
lowest quality of Riga flax is marked DW, meaning Drciband 
Wrack, 


Another Russian port from which a large quantity of flax is iin' 
orted i.s Pernau, where the marks in use are comparatively few, 
'he leading marks arc 


LOD, indicating Low Ordinary Dreiband (Threeband). 


OD, 


Ordinary Dreiba 

D, 


Dreiband. 

HD, 


Light Dreiband. 

K, 


R'sten. 

G, 


Cut. 

M, 


Marienburg. 


Pernau flax is shipped as Livonian and Fellin sorts, the latter being 
the best. 

Both dew-retted and water-retted flax are exported from St Peters¬ 
burg, the dew-retted or Slanitz flax being marked ist, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th Crown, also Zebrack No. i and Zebrack No. 2, while all the 
Archangel flax is dew-retted. . ,• 

Some idea of the extent of the Ru.ssian flax trade may be galli#red 
from the fact that 233,(xxi tons were exported in 1905. Out of this 
quantity a little over 53,000 tons came to the United Kingdom. 
The chief British jwrts for the landing of flax are :—Belfast, Dundee, 
Leith, Montrose, London and Arbroath, the two former being the 
chief centres of the flax industry. 

Tlhe following tabic, taken from the annual teport of the Belfast 
Flax Supply Association, shows th,e quantities received from all 
sources into the different parts of the United Kingdom;— 
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Year. 

Imports to 
the United 
Kingdom. 

Imports to 
Ireland. 

Imports to 
England and 
Scotland. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1895 

102,622 

33,506 

67,116 

1896 

95,199 

36,650 

58,549 

1897 

98,802 

37,715 

61,087 

1S98 

97,*53 

34,440 

62,813 

1899 

99,052 

40,145 

58,907 

KJOO 

71.586 

31,563 

40,023 

1901 

75,565 

28,785 

46,780 

1903 

73,611 

29,727 

43,884 

1903 

94,701 

38,168 

56.533 

1904 

74,917 

33,024 

41,893 

1905 

90,098 

40,063 

50,035 


The extent of flax cultivation in Ireland is considerable, but the 
acreage has been gradually diminishing during late years. In 1864 
it reached the maximum, 301,693 acres ; next year it fell to 251,433. 
After 1869 it declined, there being 229,252 acres in flax crop that 
year, and only 122,003 in 1872. From this year to 1889 it fluctuated 
considerably, reaching 157,534 acres in 1880 and dropping to 
89,225 acres in 1884. Then for five successive years the acreage 
was above 108,000. From 1890 to 1905 it only once reached 100,000, 
while the average in 1903, 1904 and 1905 was a little over 45,000 
acres. (T. Wo.) 


FLAXMAN, JOHN (1755-1826), English sculptor and draughts¬ 
man, was bom on the 6th of July 1755, during a temporary 
residence of his parents at York, llie name John was hereditary 
in the family, having been borne by his father after a forefather 
who, according to the family tradition, had fought on the side of 
parliament at Naseby, and afterwards settled as a carrier or 
farmer, or both, in Buckingham.shire. John Flaxman, the father 
of the sculptor, carried on with repute the trade of a moulder 
and seller of plaster casts at the sign of the Golden Head, New 
Street, Covent Garden, London. His wife’s maiden name was 
See, and John was their second son. Within six months of his 
birth the family returned to Ixmdon, and in his father’s back 
shop he spent an ailing childhood. His figurewas high-shouldered 
and weakly, the head very large for the body. His mother 
having died about his tenth year, his father took a second wife, 
of whom all we know is that her maiden name was Gordon, and 
that she proved a thrifty housekeeper and kind stepmother. 
Of regular schooling the boy must have had some, since he is 
reputed as having remembered in after life the tyranny of some 
pedagogue of his youth; but his principal education he picked 
up for himself at home. He early took delight in drawing and 
modelling from his father’s stock-in-trade, and early endeavoured 
to understand tho.se counterfeits of classic art by the light of 
translations from classic literature. 


_ Customers of his father took a fancy to the child, and helped 
him with books, advice, and presently with commissions. The 
two special encouragers of his youth were the painter Romney, 
and a cultivated clergyman, Mr Mathew, with his wife, in whose 
house in Rathbone Place the young Flaxman used to meet the 
best “ blue - stocking ” society of those days, and, among 
associates of his own age, the artists Blake and Stothard, who 
became his closest friends. Before this he had begun to work 
with precocious succeiss in clay as well as in pencil. At twelve 
years old he won the first prize of the Society of Arts for a medal, 
and became a public exhibitor in the gallery of the Free Society 
of Artists ; at fifteen he won a second prize from the Society of 
Arts and began to exhibit in the Royal Academy, then in the 
second year of its existence. In the same year, 1770, he entered 
as an Academy student and won the silver medal. But all these 
successes were followed by a discomfiture. In the competition 
for the gold medal of the Academy in 1772, Flaxman, who had 
made sure of victory, was defeat^, the prize being adjudged 
by the president. Sir Joshua Reynolds, to another competitor 
named Engleheart. But this reverse proved no discouragement, 
and indeed seemed to have had a wholesome effect in curing 
the successful lad of a tendency to conceit and self-sufficiency 
which made ^omas Wedgwood say of him in 1775 : " It is but 
a few years since he was a most supreme coxcomb.” 

He continued to ply his art diligently, both as a student in the 
sdiools and as an exhibitor in the galleries of the Academy, 


oc^ionally also attempting diversions into the sister art of 
painting. To the Academy he contributed a wax model of 
Neptune (1770) 1 four portrait models in wax (1771); a terra¬ 
cotta bust, a wax figure of a child, a figure of Hist^ (177a); 
a figure of Comedy, and a relief of a Vest^ (1773). During these 
years he received a commission from a friend of the Mathew 
family, for a statue of Alexander. But by heroic and ideal work 
of this class he could, of course, make no regular livelihood. The 
rneans of such a livelihood, however, presented themselves in 
his twentieth year, when he first received employment from 
Josiah Wedgwood and his partner Bentley, as a modeller of 
classic and domestic friezes, plaques, ornamental vessels and 
medallion portraits, in those varieties of “ jasper ” and “ basalt ” 
ware which earned in their day so great a reputation for the 
manufacturers who had conceived and perfected the invention. 
In the same year, 1775, John Flaxman the elder moved from 
New Street, Covent Garden, to a more commodious house in 
the Strand (No. 420). For twelve years, from his twentieth to 
his thirty-second (1775-1787), Flaxman subsisted chiefly by his 
work for the firm of Wedgwood. It may be urged, of the minute 
refinements of figure ouriine and modelling which these manu¬ 
facturers aimed at in their ware, that they were not the qualities 
best suited to such a material; or it may be regretted that tlie 
gifts of an artist like Flaxman should have been spent so long 
upon such a minor and half-mechanical art of household decora¬ 
tion ; but the beauty of the product it would be idle to deny, or 
the value of the training which the sculptor by this practice 
acquired in the delicacies and severities of modelling in low 
relief and on a minute scale. 

By 1780 Flaxman had begun to earn something in another 
branch of his profession, which was in the future to furnish 
his chief source of livelihood, viz. the sculpture of monuments for 
the dead. Three of the earliest of such monuments by his hand 
are those of Chatterton in the church of St Mary Redcliffe at 
Bristol (1780), of Mrs Morley in Gloucester cathedral (1784), 
and of the Rev. T. and Mrs Margaret Ball in the cathedral at 
Chichester (1785). During the rest of Flaxman’scarcer memorial 
bas-reliefs of the same class occupied a principal part of his 
1 industry; they are to be found scattered in many churches 
throughout the length and breadth of England, and in them the 
finest qualities of his art are represented. The best are admirable 
for pathos and simplicity, and for the alliance of a truly Greek 
instinct for rhythmical design and composition with tliat spirit 
of domestic tenderness and innocence which is one of the secrets 
of the modem soul. 

In 1782, being twenty-seven years old, Flaxman was married 
to Anne Denman, and had in her the best of helpmates until 
almost his life’s end. She was a woman of attainments in letters 
and to some extent in art, and the devoted companion of her 
husband's fortunes and of his travels. They set up house at first 
in Wardour Street, and lived an industrious life, spending their 
summer holidays once and again in the house of the hospitable 
poet Hayley, at Eartham in Sussex. After five years, in 1787, 
they found themselves with means enough to travel, and set out 
for Rome, where they took up their quarters in the Via Felice. 
Records more numerous and more consecutive of Flaxman’s 
residence in Italy exist in the shape of drawings and studies than 
in the shape of correspondence. He soon ceased modelling 
himself for Wedgwood, but continued to direct the work of other 
modellers employed for the manufacture at Rome. He had 
intended to return after a stay of a little more than two years, 
but was detained by a commission for a marble group of a Fury 
of Athamas, a commission attended in the sequel with circum¬ 
stances of infinite trouble and annoyance, from the notorious 
Comte-Evgque, Frederick Hervey, earl of Bristol and bishop of 
Derry. He did not, as things fell out, return until the summer 
of 1794, after an absence of seven years,—having in the meantime 
executed another ideal commission (a “ Cephalus and Aurora ”) 
for Mr Hope, and having sent home models for several sepulchral 
monuments, including one in relief for the poet Collins in 
Chichester cathedral, and one in the round for Lord Mansfield 
in Westminster Abb^. 


X. 16 a 
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Bat wbait gamed for Fiaxman in thi» interval a general and 
CuTopeair fame was not bit work in sculptnre proper, but those 
outline designs tu the poets, in which rhe showed not only to what 
puipose be had made his own the pcinciples of ancient design 
tn vase^aintings end bas-reliefs, hut also by what a natural 
affinity, better than all mere learning, he was bound to the 
ancients and belonged to them. The designs for the Iliad and 
Odyssey were comraiasiened by Mrs Hare Naykir; those for 
Dante by Mr Hope; tliose for Aeschylus by Lady Spencer; 
they were all engraved by Kroli, not without considerable loss 
of the finer imd more sensitive quafities of Flaxman's own lines. 

During their homeward journey the Flaxraans travelled 
through central and norfeem Italy. On their return they took , 
a house, which tl>ey never afterwards left, in Buddopdiam Street, 
Fitzroy Square, immediately afterwards we find the sculptor 
publishing a spirited protest against the sdicme already enter¬ 
tained by the Direct(jry, and oacried out five years later by 
Napoleon, of equipping at Paris a vast central miisonm of art 
with the spoils of conquered Europe. 

Ihe record of Flaxman’s life is henceforth am tmeventfnl record 
of private affection and contentnient,.8nd of tiappy and tenacious 
industry, with reward not brilliant bntsufiicienl, and repute not 
loud but loudest in tlm moudis of those whose praise was best 
worth having—Canova, Schlegel, FuselL He took for pupil a 
son of Hayley’s, who presently afterwards sickened and died. 
In 1707 he was made an associate of the Royal Academy. Every 
year he exhibited work of one class or another: occasionally a 
public monument in the round, like those of Paoli (1798), or 
Captain Montague (1802) for Westminster Abbey, of Sir William 
Jones for ,St Mary’s, Oxford (3797-1801), of Nelson or Howe for 
St Paul’s; more constantly memorials for churches, with symbolic 
Acts of Mercy or illustratioBS of Scripture texts, both communly 
in low relief [Mas Morley, Chatsey (1797), Miss Cromweli. | 
Chichester (1800), Mrs Knight, Milton, Cambridge (1802), and 
many more]; and these pious labours be would vary from time 
to time witli a chiasical piece like those of his earliest predilection. 
Soon after his election as iissociate, he publisited a scheme, half 
grandiose half childish, fora moaiimenl to be erected on tlreen- 
wich Hill, in the shape of a Uritaania 200 ft, high, hi honour of 
the naval victories of his country. In 1800 he was elected full 
Academician. During the peace of Amiens he went to Piuis to 
see the despoiled treasures collected there, but bore hhn.self 
according to the spirit of protest that was in him. The next 
event which makes any mark in his life is his appointment to a 
chair specially created for him by the Royal Academy—^the 
chair erf Sculpture; this took place in j8io. We have ample 
evidence of his thorouglmess and judiciousness as a teadier in 
the Academy schools, and his professorial lectures have been 
often reprinted. With many excellent observations, and with . 
one singular merit—that of doing justice, a.s in those days 
justice wa.s hardly ever done, to the sculpture of the mediewal 
schools—these lectures lack point and felioity of «pre8aion, 
just as they are reportad to have lacked fire in delivery, and.are 
somewliat heavy reading. The most important works that 
occupiod Flaxmoun in the years next following this appointnient 
were the monurnont to Mrs Baring in Mich^ever .church) the 
richest of all his manuments in relief (1805-1811); that for the 
Worsley family at CompsaiU church, Yorkshire, Which is the next 
ridiest: tho.« to Sir Joshua Reynolds for St Paul’s (1807); 
to Captain Webbe for India (1810); to Captains Walker and 
Beckett for Leeds (3811); to Lo^ CornwaUis for Prince of 
Wales’s island (i8ia); and to Sir John Moore forGlasgDw(i8i3). 
At riiis time the antiquarian work! was much occupi^ witli the 
vexed question of the merits of the Fllgin marbles, and Flaxman 
was one of tlsose whose evidence before the parliamentary 
commission had most weight bi favour of the purchase which 
was ultimately efiected in 18*6. 

After his Roman period he produced for a good many years 
no outline designs lor the engraver ex«pt three for Cowper’s 
translations of the Latin poems of Milton (iBio). Other sets 
of outline illiisttations drawn about the some time, but not 
published, were one to the Pilgrim’s Progress, and one to a, 


Chinese tale in verse, called “The Casket," which he vTote to 
amuse his woraenkiad. In 1817 we find him returning to his 
old practice of olaasical outline illustrations and publishing the 
happiest of all his aeries in that kind, the designs to Hesiod, 
excellently engraved by the sympathetic hand of Blake. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards he was much engaged designmg for the 
goldsmiths—^ testimonial cup in honour of John Kemble, and 
following that, the great labour of the fiunous and beautiful 
(though quite un-Homeric) “ .Shield of Adiillcs,” Almost at the 
same time he undertook a frieze of “ Peace, Liberty and Plenty,” 
for the duke of Bedford’s sculpture gallery at Woburn, and an 
heroic group of Michael overthrowing .Satan, for Lord Egremont’s 
, house at Petworth. His literarv' industry at the same time is 
shown liy several articles on art and archaeology' contributed 
to Rees’s Eneyeltrpaedia (1819-3820). 

In 1B20 Mrs Flaxman died, after a first warning from paralysis 
six years earlier. Her younger sister, Maria Denman, and the 
sculptor’s own sister, Maria Flaxman, remained in his house, 
and his industry was scarcely at all relaxed. In 1822 he 
delivered at the Academy a lecture in memory of his old friend 
Md generous fellow-craftsman, Canova, then lately dead; 
in 1823 he received from A. W. von Schlegel a visit of whidi 
that writer has left us the record. From an illness occurring 
soon after tliis he recovered sufficiently to resume Ixjth work 
aad exhibition, but on the 3rd of December 1826 he caught cold 
in church, and died four days later, in his seventy-second year, 
ikmong a few intimate associates, he left a memory singularly 
dear ; having been in companionsJiip, although susceptible and 
obstinate when his religious creed —a devout Christia;jity with 
Swedenhorgian admixtures—was crossed or sliglited, yet in other 
things genial and sweet-tempered beyond most men, full of 
modesty and playfulness and withal of a homely dignity, a true 
I friend and a kind master, a pure and blameless .spirit. 

Posterity will doubt whether it was the fault of Flaxman or 
of his age, which in England offered neither training isor much 
encouragement to a sculptor, that he is weakest when lie is 
most ambitious, and most inspiretl when he makes the least 
eflort; but so it is. Not merely docs he fail when he seeks to 
illustrate the intensity «f Dante, or to rival the tumultuou.sncss 
of M idielangeb—to be iutonse or tumultuous he was never 
mode ; but he fails, it tmiy almost be said, in proportion as his 
work Is elaborate and far carried, and succeeds in proportion as 
it is partial and suggestive. t)f his completed ideal sculptures, 
the “St Michael ” at Petworth is the best, and is indeed admirably 
composed from all points of view; but it lacks fire and force, 
and it lacks the finer touches of theehisel; a little bas-relief like 
tlie diploHiii piece of the “ Apollo ” ajid “ Maipessa ” m tlic Royal 
Academy compares with it favourably. This is one of the very 
, few things wliich ho is recorded to hwve executed in the marble 
entirely with his own hand ; ordinarily he entrusted the finishing 
work of tlic chiscil to the Italian workmen in liis employ, and 
was content with the smo<;th mechanical finish w^h they 
imitated from the Roman imitation.s (tlicmselves often reworked 
at the Renaisiaiice) of Greek originals. Of Flaxman’s com¬ 
plicated monuments in the round, such as the three in West¬ 
minster Abbey and Ihc four in .St Paul's, there is scarcely one 
which has not something heavy and infelicitous in the arraugc- 
mont, and something empty and unsatisfactory in the surface 
execution. But when we come to his simple monuments in 
relief, in these we find almost .alw'ays a far finer quality. The 
truth is that he did not thoroughly understand composition on 
the great scale and in the round, but he tlioroughly understood 
relief, and found scope in it for his remarkable gifts of lmmonious 
design, and tender, grave and penetrating feeling. But if wc 
would see even the happiest of his conceptions at their.beat, 
we must study them, not in the finished marble but rather in 
the casts from his stuto sketches (marred though they have been 
by successive coats of paint intended for their protection) of 
which a comprehensive collection is preserved in the Flaxpian 
gallery at University College. And the same is true of his 
happiest efforts in the classical and poetical vein, like the o^ll- 
known rMief of “ Pandora conveyed to Earth by MeroiryNay, 
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going farther back still among the iwiime»t» and first concep¬ 
tions of 'his art, we can realize the most essential charm of his 
genius in the study, not of his modelled work at all, but of his 
sketches in pOT and wash on paper. Ql these the principal 
public collectiona are at University College, in the British 
Museum, and the Victoria & Albert Museum ; many others are 
dispersed in public and private cabinets. Every one knows the 
excellence of the engraved designs to Homer, Dante, Aeschylus 
and Hesiod, in all cases save when the designer aims at that which 
he cannot hit, the terrible or the grotesque. To know Flaxman 
at his best it is necessary to be acquainted not only with the 
original studies lor such designs as these (which, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Hesiod series, are far finer than the engravings), but 
still more with those almost innumerable studies from real life 
which he was continually producing with pen, tint or pencil. 
These are tlie most delightful and suggestive sculptor’s notes in 
existence ; in them it was his habit to set down the leading and 
o-xpressive lines, and generally no more, of every group that 
struck his fancy. There are groups of lUily and London, 
groups of tlie parlour and the nursorj', of the street, the 
garden and the gutter; and of each group the artist knows 
how to seize at once the structural and the spiritual secret, 
expressing happily the value and suggestivencss, for his art 
of. .sculpture, of the contacts, intervals, interlacements and 
balancings of the various figures in any given group, and not 
less happily the charm of the uSections which link the figurc.s 
together and inspire their gestures. 

The material.s (or the life of Flaxman are scattered In various bio¬ 
graphical and other publications ; the principal are thu following ;— 
Ananonymoussketchin tIU'ZiMropean for iH2,j ; an anony¬ 

mous “ llnef Memoir,” prefixed to T'taxmah's LectHves (ed. 1820, and 
reprinted in subsequent editions); the chapter in Allan Cunningliam's 
Lwes of the Most Eminent Erltuh Pointen, Jtc., vol. iii. ; noticus in 
the I.ife of Nolleiens, by John Thomas Smith : in the Life of Josiah 
]Vedgwooil, by Miss G. Meteyard (London, 1S65) ; in tlie Diaries ami 
liemttttseeHi,es of H. Crabbe liohinson (London, rSGy), the latter an 
authority of great importance ; in tJioLtws of-Slotliard, by Mrs Bray, 
of Con.stal>le, by Leslie, of Wat.son, by Dr Lonsdale, and of Blake, by 
Messrs Gilchrist and Rossetti; a scries of illustrated essays, prmci- 
pally on the monumental .soulpture of Flaxman, in the Art Journal 
lor 1807 and 18O8, by Mr. G. ¥. Jeniswood ; Essays in English Art, 
jiy Frederick Wedmnro; The Drawings of Flaxman, in plates, 
with Descriptions, and an Introductory Ktsay on Ike Life aitd Genius 
of Flaxman, by Sidney Cxilnn (London, tSyb) ; and the article 
*' Flaxman ” in tin? Dictionary of Nalional liiogeuphy. {S, C.) 

FLEA (O. Eng. fieoh, nr flh, cognate with flee, to run away 
from, to take flight), a name typically applied to Ptdex tertians, 
a well-known blood-sucking insect-para.site of man and other 
tnamnml.s, remarkable for its powers of leaping, and nearly 
rosmoixilitan. In ordinary language the name is used for any 
species of Siphonaptera ^otherwise known a.s Aphaniptera), 
which, though formerly regarded as a suborder of Diplera 
(q.n.), Are now considered to be a separate order of insects. All 
Eipfwnaptera, of which more than 100 species are known, are 
para.sitic on mammals or bird.s. The majority of tlte species 
belong to the family Pulicidae, of which P. irritans may be taken 
as the type ; hut the order also includes the Sarcopsyllidae, the 
females of which fix themselves firmly to their host, and the 
CeraiopsylUdae’, or bat-fleas. 

Fleas are wingless insects, with a laterally compressed body, 
small and indistinctly separated head, and short tliick antennae 
situated in cavities somewhat behind and above the simple eyes, 
which are always minute and sometimes absent. The structure 
of the mouth-parts is different from that seen in any other insects. 
Tlie actual prietemg organs are the mandibles, while the upper 
lip or labrum forms a sucking tube. The maxillae are not pierc¬ 
ing organs, and their function is to protect the mandibles and 
labrum and separate the hairs or feathers of the host. Maxillary 
and labial pa^i arc also present, and the latter, together with 
the labrum or lower Up, form tlie rostrum. 

Fl^ ate oviporevB, and undergo a very complete metaimor- 
phosis. The foodess larvae are elongate, worm-like and very 
active ; they feed lupon almost any kind of waste animal matter, 
and when fiill-gtoiwn form a silken cocoon. The human flea is 
considteitoly exceeded in size by oartain other species found 


upon much smaller hosts; thus the European Hyshichopss^ 
talpae, a parasite of the moie, shrew and otW small manimaljr^ 
attains a length of 5]) millimetre; another large species infesta 
the Indian porcupine. Of Em Sarcopsyllidae the best known 
species is the “ jigger ” or “ chigoe ’’ {Dermatophilus penetrans},, 
indigenous in tropical South America and introduced into West 
Africa during ithe second half of last century. Since then tha 
pest has spread across the African continent and even reached 
Madagascar. The impregnated female jigger burrows into tbs 
feet of men and dogs, and becomes distended with eggs until 
its abdomen attains the size and appearance of a small pea. 
If in extracting the in.sect the abdomen be ruptured, serious 
trouble may ensue from the resulting inflammation. At least 
four species of fleas (including Pulex irritans) which infest the 
common rat are known to bite man, and are believed to be the 
active agents in the transmission of plague from rats to human 
beings. (E. E. A.) _ 

FL&CHE (French for “ arrow ”), the term generally used in 
French architecture for a spire, but more especially employed 
to designate the timber spire covered with lead, which was 
erected over the intersection of the roofs over nave and transepts ; 
sometimes these were small and unimportant, but in cathedrals 
they a'ere occasionally of large dimensions, as in the fi^che of 
Notre-Dame, Paris, where it is nearly 100 ft. high; this, however, 
is exceeded by the example of Amiens cathedral, which measures 
148 ft. from its base on the cresting to its finial. 

FL£CHIER, E8PHIT (1632-1710), French preacher and author, 
bishop of Nimes, was bom at Femes, department of Vauclnse, 
on the loth of June 1632. He was brought up at Tarascon by 
his uncle, Hercule Audiffret, superior of the Congregation de* 
Doctrinaires, and afterwards entered the order. On t^ death of 
his uncle, however, he left it, owing to the strictness of its rules, 
and went to Paris, where he devoted himself to writing poetry. 
His French poems met with little success, but a description in 
Latin verse of a tournament (carrousel, circus regius), given 
by Louis XIV. in 1662, brought him a great reputation. He 
subsequently became tutor to Louis Urbain Lefifvre de Cau> 
martin, afterwards intendant of finances and counsellor of state, 
whom he accompanied to Clerraont-Ferrard (q.v.), where the 
king hod ordered the Grands Jours to be held (1.665), and where 
faumartin was sent as representative of the sovereign. There 
Flechiei wrote his curious MPmoires sur les Grand Jours lenus i 
Clermont, in which he relates, in a half romantic, half historical 
form, the proceedings of this extraordinary court of justice. 
In 1668 the duke of Montausier procured for him the post of 
lecteur to the dauphin. The sermons of Flechier increased tus 
reputation, which was afterwards raised to the highest pitch 
by hLs funeral orations. The most important are those on 
Madame de Montausier (1672), which gain^ him the membership 
of the Academy, the duchesse d’AiguiUon(i67s), and, above ai^ 
Marshal Turenne (1676). He was now firmly established in the 
favour of the king, who gave him successively the abbacy of St 
Severin, in the diocese of Poitiers, the office of almoner to the 
dauphiness, and in 1685 the bishopric of Lavaur, from which 
he was in 1687 promoted to that of Nimes. The edict of Nantes 
had been repealed two years before ; but the Calvinists were stijl 
very numerous at Nimes, Flechier, by his leniency and tact, 
succeeded in hringit^ over some of them to his views, and even 
gained the esteem of those who dechned to change their faith. 
During the itroubles in the C6vennes (see HucuENOTsjhe softened 
to the utnwst of his power tlie rigour of the edicts, and showed 
himself so indulgent even to what he regarded qs error, that his 
memory was long held in veneration amongst the Protestants of 
that district. It is right to add, however, that some authorities 
consider the accounts of his leniency to have been ma.tly 
exaggerated, and even charge him with going beyond what the 
edicts permitted. He died at Montpellier on the 1^ of Februaiy 
1710. Pulpit eloquence is the branch of beUies-lettres in which 
Flechier excelled- He is indeed far below Bossuet, whose rohuat 
and sublime genius had no rival in that age; lie does not e^wd 
Bourdaloge in earnestness .of thought and vigour .of eyprissnoa; 
nor can he rival the philosophical depth or the insinuating and 
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impressive eloquence of Massillon. But he is always ingenious^ 
of^n witty, and nobody has carried farther than he the harmony 
of diction, sometimes marred by an affectation of symmetry 
and an excessive use of antithesis. His two historical works, 
the histories of Theodosius and of Ximenes, are more remarkable 
for elegance of style than for accuracy and comprehensive 
insight. 

The last complete edition of Fltehier’s works is by J. P. Migne 
(Paris', 185^ ; the Mimoires sur Us Grands Jours was first published 
in 1844 by B. Gonod (2nd ed. as Mint, sur Us Gr.J. d’Auvergne, with 
notice by Sainte-Beuve and an appendix by M. Ch6ruel, 1862). His 
chief works arc : Hisioire de TModose U Grand, Oraisons funibrcs, 
Histoire du Cardinal Ximlnis, Sermons de morale, Panfgyriques des 
saints. He left a portrait or caractire of himself, addressed to one of 
his friends. The Life of Theodosius has been translated into English 
by F. Manning (1693), ““‘I the " Funeral Oration of Marshal 
Turonne ” in H. C. Fish’s History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence 
(ii., 1857). On Flf-chier generally see Antonin 'V. D. Fabre, La 
Jeunesse de Flichier (1882), and Adolphe Fabre, Flichier, orateur 
(1886) ; A. Delacroix, Hist, de FUchier (1865). 

FLECKEISEN, CARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM ALFRED 
(iSio-iSoo), German philologist and critic, was bom at Wolfen- 
buttel on the 23rd of September 1820. He was educated at the 
Helmstedt gymnasium and the university of Gottingen. After 
holding several educational posts, he was appointed in i86i to 
the vice-principalship of the Vitzthum’sches Gymnasium at 
Dresden, which he held till his retirement in 1889. He died on 
the 7th of August 1899. Fleckeisen is chiefly known for his 
labours on Plautus and Terence; in the knowledge of these 
authors he was unrivalled, except perhaps by Ritschl, his life¬ 
long friend and a worker in the same field. His chief works are : 
Exercitationes Plautinae (1842), one of the most masterly pro¬ 
ductions on the language of Plautus; Analecta Plautina," 
printed in Philologus, ii. (1847); Plauti Comoediae, i., ii. (1850- 
1851, unfinished), introduced by an Epistula critica ad F. 
Rtischelium; P. Ttrenli Afri Comoediae (new ed., 1898). In 
his editions he endeavoured to restore the text in accordance 
with the results of his researches on the usages of the Latin 
language and metre. He attached great importance to the ques¬ 
tion of orthography, and his short treatise Funfzig Artikel (1861) 
is considered most valuable. B'leckeisen also contributed largely 
to the JakrbUcher fiir Philologie, of which he was for many years 
editor. 

See obituary notice by G. Gdtz in C. Bursian'.s Biographisclus 
Jahrbuch fUr Altertumskunde (xxiii., lyor), and article by H. Usener 
m Allgemeine deutsche Biographic (where tlio date of tiirth is given 
as the 20th of September). 

FLECKNOE, RICHARD (c. 1600-1678 ?), English dramatist 
and poet, the object of Dryden’s satire, was probably of English 
birth, although there is no corroboration of the suggestion of 
J. Gillow {Bibliog. Diet, of the Ertg. Catholics, vol. ii., 1885), that 
he was a nephew of a Jesuit priest, William B'lecknoe, or more 
properly Flexney, of Oxford. The few known facts of his life 
are chiefly derived from his Relation of Ten Years’ Travels irt 
Europe, Asia, Affrique and America (1655 ?), consisting of letters 
written to friends and patrons during his travels. The first of 
these is dated from Ghent (1640), whither he had fled to escape 
the troubles of the Civil War. In Brussels he met Biatrix de 
Cosenza, wife of Charles IV., duke of Lorraine, who seiht him 
to Rome to secure the legalization of her marriage. There in 
1645 Andrew Marvell met him, and described his leanness and 
his rage for versifying in a witty satire, “ Flecknoe, an English 
Priest at Rome.” He was probably, however, not in priest’s 
orders. He then travelled in the Levant, and in 1648 crossed 
the Atlantic to Brazil, of which country he gives a detailed 
description. On his return to Europe he entered the household 
of the duchess of Lorraine in Brussels. In 1654 he went back 
to England. His royalist and Catholic convictions did not 
prevent him from writing a book in praise of Oliver Cromwell, 
The Idea of His Highness Oliver . . . (1659), dedicated to Richard 
Cromwell. This publication was discounted at the restoration 
by the Heroiek Portraits (1660) of Charles II. and others of the 
Stuart family. John Dtyden used his name as a stalking horse 
from behind nrhidh to assail Thomas Shadwell in Mae Flecknoe 
(1682). Th^ttplkiing lines run:— 


" AU human things are subject to decay. 

And, when tate summons, monarchs must obey. 

This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire, and had governed long; 

In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 
Throughout the realms of nonsense, absolute." 

Dryden’s aversion seems to have been caused by Flecknoe’s 
affectation of contempt for the players and his attacks on 
the immorality of the English stage. His verse, which hardly 
deserved his critic’s sweeping condemnation, was much of it 
religious, and was chiefly printed for private circulation. None 
of his plays was acted except Love’s Dominion, announced as a 
“ pattern for the reformed stage ” (1654), that title being altered 
in 1664 to Love’s Kingdom, with a Discourse of the English Stage. 
He amused himself, however, by adding lists of the actors w'hom 
he would have selected for the parts, had the plays been staged. 
Flecknoe had many connexions among English Catholics, and 
is said by Gerard Langbaine to have been better acquainted 
with the nobility than with the muses. He died probably about 
1678. 

A Discourse of the English Stage, was reprinted in W. C. Hazliti’s 
English Drama and Stage (Roxburghe Library, 18O9) ; Robert 
Southey, in his Omniana (1812), prote.sted against the wholesale 
depreciation ol Flecknoo's work.s. See also " Richard Flecknoe " 
(Leipzig, I905, in MUnchener Deitrdge tur . . , Philologie), by .\. 
Lohr, who has given minute attention to his life and works, 

FLEET, a word, in all its significances, derived from the root 
of the verb “ to fleet,” from 0 . Eng. fleotan, to float or flow, 
which ultimately derives from an Indo-European root seen in 
Gr. v\iei.v, to sail, and Lat. pluerc, to rain; cf. Dutch vliessen, and 
Ger. fliessen. In English u.sage it survives in the name of many 
places, such os Byfleet and Northfieet, and in the Fleet, a stream 
in London that formerly ran into the Thames between the 
bottom of Ludgate Hill and the present Fleet Street. From 
the idea of “ float ” comes the application of the word to ships, 
when in company, and particularly to a large number of warships 
under the supreme command of a single officer, with the 
individual ships, or groups of ships, under individual and sub¬ 
ordinate command. The distinction between a fleet and a 
squadron is often one of name only. In the British navy the 
various main divisions are or have been called fleets and 
squadrons indifferently. The word is also frequently used of 
a company of fishing vessels, and in fishing is also applied to a 
row of drift-nets fastened together. From the original meaning 
of the word “ flowing " comes the adjectival use of the word, 
swift, or speedy ; so also “ fleeting,” of something evanescent 
or fading away, with the idea of the fast-flowing lapse of time. 

FLEET PRISON, an historic London prison, formerly situated 
on the east side of Farringdon Street, and deriving its name from 
the Fleet stream, which flowed into the Thames. Concerning 
its early history little is known, but it certainly dated Uick to 
Norman times. It came into particular prominence from being 
used us a place of reception for persons committed by the Star 
Chamber, and, afterwards, for debtors, and persons imprisoned 
for contempt of court by the court of chancery. It was burnt 
down in the great fire of 1666 ; it was rebuilt, but was destroyed 
in the Gordon riots of 1780 and again rebuilt in 1781-1782. 
In pursuance of an act of parliament (5 & 6 Viet. c. 22, 1842), 
by which the Marshalsea, Fleet, and Queen’s Bench prisons were 
consolidated into one under the name of Queen’s prison, it was 
finally closed, and in 1844 sold to the corporation of the city of 
London, by whom it was pulled down, "rhe head of the prison 
was termed “ tlie warden,” who was appointed by patent. It 
became a frequent practice of the holder of the patent to ” farm 
out ” the prison to the highest bidder. It was this custom which 
made the Fleet prison long notorious for the cruelties inflicted 
on prisoners. One purchaser of the office was of parijpilarly 
evil repute, by name Thomas Bambridge, who in 1728 paid, 
with another, the sum of £5000 to John Hugp;ins for the wanien- 
ship. He was guilty of the greatest extortions upon prisoners, 
and, in the words of a committee of the House of Commons 
^appointed to inquire into the state of the gaols of the kingdom, 

“ arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dungeons. 
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and destroyed prisoners for debt, treating them in the most 
barbarous and cruel manner, in high violation and contempt of 
the laws of this kingdom.” He was committed to Newgate, and 
an act was passed to prevent his enjoying the office of warden 
or any other office whatsoever. The liberties or rules of the 
Fleet were the limits within which particular prisoners were 
allowed to reside outside the prison walls on observing certain 
conditions. 

Fleet Marriages ,—By the law of England a marriage was 
recognized as valid, so long as the ceremony was conducted by 
a person in holy orders, even if those orders were not of the 
Church of England. Neither banns nor licence were necessary, 
and the time and place were alike immaterial. Out of this 
state of the marriage law, in the period of laxness which succeeded 
the Commonwealth, resulted innumerable clandestine marriages. 
They were contracted at first to avoid the expenses attendant 
on the public ceremony, but an act of 1696, which imposed a 
penalty of £100 on any clergyman who celebrated, or permitted 
another to celebrate, a marriage otherwise than by banns or 
licence, acted as a considerable check. To clergymen imprisoned 
for debt in the Fleet, however, such a penalty had no terrors, 
for they had “ neither liberty, money nor credit to lose by any 
proceedings the bishop might institute against them.” The 
earliest recorded date of a Fleet marriage is i(n^, while the 
earliest recorded in a Fleet register took place in 1674, but it 
was only on the prohibition of marriage without banns or licence 
that they began to be clandestine. Then arose keen competition, 
and ” many of the Fleet parsons and tavern-keepers in the 
neighbourhood fitted up a room in their respective lodgings or 
houses as a chapel,” and employed touts to solicit custom for 
them. The scandal and abuses brought about by these clan¬ 
destine marriages became so great that they became the object 
of special legislation. In 1753 Lord Hardwicke’s •^ct (afi Geo. ii. 
c. 33) was pa.ssed,which required,under pain of nullity, that Ixinns 
should be published according to the rubric, or a licence obtained, 
and that, in either case, the marriage should be solemnized in 
church ; and that in the case of minors, marriage by licence must 
be by the consent of parent or guardian. This act had the effect 
of putting a stop to these clandestine marriages, so far as England 
was concerned, and henceforth couples had to faro to Gretna 
Green (ij.v.). 

The Fleet Registers, consisting of “ about two or three hundred 
large registers ” and about a thousand rough or “ pocket ” books, 
eventually came into private hands, but were purchased by the 
government in 1821, and are now deposited in the office of the 
registrar-general, Somerset House. Their dates range from 1686 
to 1754. In 1840 they were declared not admissible as evidence 
to prove a marriage. 

AoTnoRiTir..s.—J. S. Burn, The Fleet Registers; comprising the 
Historv of Fleet Marriages, and some Account of the Po-sons and 
Marringe-house Keepers, &c. (London, 183d; ]• Aslitor, TIte Fleet: 
its River, Prison and Marriages (London, 1888). 

FLEETWOOD, CHARLES (d. 1692), English .soldier and 
politician, third son of Sir Miles Fleetwood of Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire, and of Anne, daughter of Nicholas Luke of 
Woodend, Bedfordshire, was admitted into Gray’s Inn on the 
30th of November 1638. At the beginning of the Great Rebellion, 
like m.any other young lawyers who afterwards distinguished 
themselves in the field, he joined Essex’s life-guard, was wounded 
at the first battle of Newbury, obtained a regiment in 1644 and 
fought at Naseby. He had already been appointed receiver of 
the court of wards, and in 1646 became member of parliament 
for Marlborough, In the dispute between the army and parlia¬ 
ment he played a chief part, and was said to have been the 
principal author of the plot to seize King Charles at Holmby, 
but he did not participate in the king’s trial. In 1649 he was 
appointed a governor of the Isle of Wight, and in 1650, as 
lieutenant-general of the horse, took part in Cromwell’s campaign 
in Scotland and assisted in the victory of Dunbar. The next 
year he was elected a member of the council of state, and being 
XBcalled from Scotland was entrusted with the command of the 
forces in England, and played a principal part in gaining the 
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final triumph at Worcester, In 1652 he married ^ Cromwell’s 
daughter, Bridget, widow of Ireton, and was made commander- 
in-chief in Ireland, to which title that of lord deputy was added. 
The chief feature of his administration, which lasted from 
September 1652 till September 1655, was the settlement of the 
soldiers on the confiscated estates and the transplantation of 
the original owners, which he carried out ruthlessly. He showed 
also great severity in the prosecution of the Roman Catholic 
priests, and favoured the Anabaptists and the extreme Puritan 
sects to the disadvantage of the moderate Presbyterians, exciting 
great and general discontent, a petition being finally sent in for 
his recall. 

Fleetwood was a strong and unswerving follower of Cromwell’s 
policy. He supported his assumption of the protectorate and 
his dismissal of the parliaments. In December 1654 he became 
a member of the council, and after his return to England in 1655 
was appointed one of the major-generals. He approved of the 
“ Petition and Advice,” only objecting to the conferring of the 
title of king on Cromwell ; became a member of the new House 
of Lords ; and supported ardently Cromwell’s foreign policy in 
Europe, based on religious divisions, and his defence of the 
Protestants persecuted abroad. He was therefore, on Cromwell’s 
death, naturally regarded as a likely successor, and it Ls said 
that Cromwell had in fact so nominated him. He, however, 
gave his support to Ricliard’s assumption of office, but allowed 
subsequently, if he did not instigate, petitions from the army 
demanding its independence, and finally compelled Richard 
by force to dissolve parliament. His project of re-establishing 
Richard in close dependence upon the army met with failure, 
and he was obliged to recall the Long Parliament on the 6th of 
May 1659. He was appointed immediately a member of the 
committee of safety and of the council of state, and one of the 
seven commissioners for the army, while on the 9th of June 
he was nominated commander-in-chief. In reality, however, his 
power was undermined and was attacked by parliament, which 
on the I ith of October declared his commission void. The next 
day he assisted Lambert in his c.\pulsion of the parliament 
and was reappointed commander-in-chief. On Monk’s approach 
from the North, he stayed in London and maintained order. 
While hesitating with which party to ally his forces, and while on 
llie point of mining terms with the king, the army on the 24th 
of December re.stored the Rump, when he was deprived of his 
command and ordered to appear before parliament to answer 
for his conduct. 'I'he Restoration therefore look place without 
him. He was included among the twenty liable to penalties 
other than capital, and was finally incapacitated from holding 
any office of tnist. His public career then closed, though he 
survived tifi the 4th of October 1692. 

FLEETWOOD, WILLIAM (1656-1723), English divine, was 
descended of an ancient Lancashire family, and was bom in the 
Tower of London on New Year’s Day 1656. He received his 
education at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge. About 
the time of the Revolution he took orders, and was shortly 
afterwards made rector of St Austin’s, London, and lecturer of 
St Dunstan’s in the West. He became a canon of Windsor in 
1702, and in 1708 he was nominated to the see of St Asaph, from 
which he was translated in 1714 to that of Ely, He died at 
Tottenham, Middlesex, on the 4th of August 1723. Fleetwood 
was regarded as the best preacher of his time. He was accurate 
in learning, and effective in delivery, and his character stood 
deservedly high in general estimation. In episcopal administra¬ 
tion he far excelled most of his contemporaries. He was a 
zealous Hanoverian, and a favourite with Queen Anne in spite 
of his Whiggism. His opposition to the doctrine of non-resistance 
brought him into conflict with the tory ministry of 1712 and with 
Swift, but he never entered into personal controversy. 

His principal writings are —An Essay on Miracles (1701) ; Chroni- 
cum predosum (an account of the English coinage, 1707) ; and Free 
Sermons (1712), containing discourses on the death of Queen Mary, 


’ He had lost his first wife, Frances Smith; and later he had a 
third wife, Mary, daughter of Sir John Coke and widow of Sir Edward 
Hartopp. ■ 
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ths duin of Gkraoester and Kin^ William. The preface to this last 
«a» condemned to public burning by parliament, but, as >No. 384 
oi The Spectator, cuci^ted more widely than ever, A collected 
ediiian of his works, with a biographical preface, was published in 

TLESTWOOD, a seaport and watering-place in the Blackpool 
parlianientary division of Lancashire, England, at the mouth of 
the Wyre, 230 m. N.W. by N. from London, the terminus of a 
joint branch of the London & North-Western and Lancashire 
& Yorkshire railways. Pop. (1891) 9274; (1901) 12,082. It 
dates its rise from 1836, and bikes its name from Sir Peter 
Hesketh Fleetwood, by whom it was laid out. The seaward 
views, especially northward over Morecambe Bay, arc fine, 
but the neighbouring countiy is flat and of little interest. The 
two railways jointly are the harbour authority. The dock is 
provided with railways and machinery for facilitating traffic, 
including a large grain elevator. The shipping traffic is chiefly 
in the coasting and Irish trade. Passenger steamers serve 
Belfast and Londonderry aegularly, and the Isle of Man and other 
ports during the season. 'Die fi.sheries are important, and there 
are salt-works in the neighbourhood. There is a plca.sant 

P romenade, with other appointments of a watering-place. 

here are also barracks with a military hospital and a rifle 
range. Rossall school, to the S.W., is one of the principal public 
schools in the north of England. Rossall Hall was the scat of Sir 
Peter Fleetwood, but was converted to the uses of the school 
on its foundation in 1844. The school is primarily divided 
into classical and modem sides, with a specie department for 
preparation for army, navy or professional examinations. A 
number of entrance scholarships and leaving scholarships 
tenable nt the universities are offered annually. The number 
of hoys is about 3i;0' 

_ FLEGEL, EDWARD ROBERT (1853-1886), German traveller 
in West Africa, was bom on the 1st of October 1855 at Wilna, 
Russia. After receiving a commercial education he obtained in 
1875 a po.sition in Lagos, West Africa. In 1879 he ascended 
the Benue river some 125 m. above the. farthest point hitherto 
reached. His careful survey of the channel secured him a 
commission from the German African .Society to explore the 
whole Benue district. In 1880 he went up the Niger to Gomba, 
and then visited Sokolo, where he obtained a safe-conduct 
from the sultan for his intended expedition to Adamawa. This 
expedition was undertaken in 1882, and on the iSth of August 
in tliat year Flegel discovered the source of the Benue at 
Ngaundere. In 1883-1884 he made another journey up the 
Benue, crossing for the second time the Henue-Congo watershed. 
After a short absence in Europe Flegel returned to Africa in 
April 1885 with a commi.ssion from the German African Company 
and the Colonial Society to open up the Nigor-Benue district 
to German trade. This expedition had the support of Prince 
Bismarck, who endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to obtain for 
Germany this region, already secured as a British sphere of 
influence by the National African Company (the Rhyal Niger 
Company). Flegel, desi..te a severe illness, ascended the Beftue 
to Yola, but was unable to accomplish his mission. He returned 
to the coast and died at Brass, at the mouth of the Niger, on the 
iith of September 1886. (See further Goldie, .Sir George.) 

Flegel wrote Lose Blitter atts dem Tagehuche. meincr Haussaafreunde. 
fHambarg, 1885), and Vom Niger-Senul. Oriefe aus Afriku (edited 
by K. Flegel, Leipzig, 1890). 

FLEISCHER, HEINRICH LEBESECHT (1801-1888), German 
Orientalist, was bom at Schandau, Saxony, on the 21st of 
February 1801. From 1819 to 1824 he studied theology and 
oriental languages at Leipzig, subsequently continuing his 
studies in Paris. In 1836 he was appointed professor of oriental 
loi^uages at Leipzig University, and retained this post till his 
death. His most important works were editions of Abulfeda’s 
Htsleria arUe-lslamica (1831-1834), and of Beidhawi’s Com- 
meniary on the Koran (1846-1848). He compiled a catalogue 
of the oriental MSS. in the royal library at Dresden (1831); 
published an edition and German translation of Ali’s Hundred 
Saying (1837); the,.,c(mtiQuation of Babicht’s edition of The 
Thousand arid OneJ^^ts (volso ix.-xii., 1842-1843); and an 


edition of Mahommed Ibrihim’s Persian Grammar (r847). He 
also wrote art account of the Arabic, Turkish and Persian MSS. 
at the town libraiy in Leipzig. He died there on the loth of 
Febmary 1888. Fleischer was one of the eight foreign members 
of the French Academy of Inscriptions and a knight of the 
German Ordre pour le meriie. 

FLEMING, PAUL (1609-1640), German poet, wa.s bom at 
Hartenstein in the Saxon Erzgebirge, on the 5th of October 
1609, the son of the village pastor. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to school at Leipzig and subsequenriy studied medicine 
at the university. Driven away by the trouMes of the Thirty 
Years’ War, he was fortunate enough to become attaclied to on 
embas-sy despatched in 1634 by Duke Frederick of Holstein- 
Gottorp to Russia and Persia, and to which the famous traveller 
Adam Olearius was secretary. In 1639 the mission returned 
to Reval, and here Fleming, having become betrothed, determined 
to settle as a phy.sician. He. proceeded to Ixiiden to procure a 
doctor’s diploma, but died suddenly at Hamburg on his way 
home on the 2nd of April 1640. 

Though belonging to the school of Martin Opitz, Fleming 
is distinguished from most of his contemporaries by the ring of 
genuine feeling and religious fervour that .pervades his lyric 
poems, even his occasional pieces. In the sonnet, his favourite 
form of verse, he was particularly happy. Among his religious 
poems the hymn beginning “ In alien meinen Taten lass icli den 
Hochsten raten ” is well known and widely sung. 

Fleming’.s Teutsrhe Poemala appeared posthumously in 1642; 
they are edited by J. M. Lappenherg, in the Bibliothek des litera- 
rischen Vercins (2 vols., 1863; a tliird volume, 1866, contains 
Fleming's Latin poDm.s). Selections have been edited by J. 'J'ittraann 
in the second volume of tlie scries entitled Dcuh{,he Dichley dcs sieh- 
tchitlen Jahrhunderts (T.cipzig, 1870), and by H. Osteriey (Stuttgart, 
1885), A life of the j>oet will be found in Varnhagen von Ensc’s 
Biographische Denhmak, Bd. iv, (BerJin, 1826). See also J. Slraumer, 
Paul FUmings Lthen tmd OrietUreise (1892) ; L. G. 'Vi’ysocky, Dr. 
Pauli Fkmingi Germanue scriplis el ivgenio (Baris, 1892). 

FLEMING, RICHARD (d. 1431), bishop of Lincoln, and 
founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, was bom at Crofton in 
Yorkshire. He was descended from a good family, and was 
educated at University College, Oxford. Having taken his 
degrees, ho was made prebendary of York in 1406, and the next 
year was junior proctor of the university. About this time he 
became an ardent WyclifStc, winning over many persons, some 
of high rank, to the side of the reformer, and incurring the 
censure of Archbishop Arundel. He afterwards became one of' 
Wycliffe's most determined opponents. Before 1415 he wa.s 
instituted to the rectory of Boston in Lincolnshire, anej m 1420 
he was consecrated bishop of Lincoln. In 1428-1429 he attended 
the councils of Pavia and Siena, and in the presence of the pope, 
.Martin V., made an eloquent speech in vindication of his native 
country, and in eulogy of the papacy. It was probably on this 
occasion that he was named chamberlain to the pope. To 
Bishop Fleming was entmsted the execution of the decree of 
the council for the exhumation and burning of Wycliffe’s 
remains. The see of York being vacant, the pope conferred it on 
Fleming; but the king (Henry V.) refused to confirm the 
appointment. In 1427 Fleming obtained the royal licence 
empowering him to found a college at Oxford for the special 
purpose of training up disputants against Wydiile’s heresy. 
He died at Sleaford, on the 26th of January i43r. Lincoln 
College was, however, completed by his trustees, and its endow¬ 
ments were afterwards augmented by various benefactors. 

FLEMING, SIR 8ANDF0RD (1827- ), Canadian engineer 

and publicist, was bom at Kirkcaldy, Sco^nd, on the 7th of 
January 1827, but emigrated to Canada in 1845. Great powers 
of work and thoroughness in detail brought him to the froift, 
and he wa.s from 1867 to 1880 chief engineer of the Domlflion 
government. Under his control was constructed the Inter¬ 
colonial railway, and much of the Canadian Pacific. After his 
retirement in 1880 he devoted himself to the study of Canadian 
and Imperial problems, such os the unification of time reckoning 
thrwighout the world, and the constmetion of a state-owned 
system of telegraphs throughout the British empire. Aftet 
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years of labour he saw the first link forged in the chain, in the 
opening in r^oa of the Pacific Cable between Canada and 
Australia. Though not a pa^ man he strongly advocate 
Federation in 1864-1867, and in 1891 vehemenlly attacked the 
Liberal policy of unrestricted reciprocity with the United States. 
He took the deepest interest in education, and in 1880 became 
chancellor of Queen’s University, Kingston. • 

He published The Intercolnnial : a History (Montreal and London, 
1876); Eng^nd and Canada (London, 1884); and numerous ArocAwrss 
and magazine articles on scientific, social and political subjects, 

FLEMING, SIR THOMAS (1544-1613), English judge, was 
bom at Newport, Isle of Wight, in April 1544, and was called 
to die bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1574. He represented Winchester 
in piarliament from 1584 to 1601, when he was returned for 
Southampton, In 1594 he was appointed recorder of London, 
and in 1595 was chosen solicitor-general in preference to Bacon. 
This office he retained under James I. and was knighted in 1603. 
In 1604 he was created chief baron of the exchequer and presided 
over many important state trials. In 1607 he was promoted 
to the chief justiceship of the king’s Ijench, and was one of the 
judges at the trial of the j>ost~nati in 1608, siding with the majority 
of the judges in declaring that persons born in Scotland after 
the accession of James I. were entitled to the privileges of 
natural-bom subjects in England. He was praised by his 
contemporariw, more particularly Coke, for his “ great judg¬ 
ments, integrity and discretion.” He died on the 7th of August 
1613 at his seat, Stoneham Park, Hampshire. 

See Foss, Lives of the Judges^ 

FLEMISH LITERATURE. The older Flemish writers are 
dealt with in the article on Dutch Literature; after the 
separation of Belgium, however, from the Netherlands in 1830 
there was a great revival of Flemi.sh literature. The immediate 
result of the revolution was a reaction against everything 
associated with Dutch, and a disposition to regard the French 
language as the speech of liberty and indqiendence. The 
provisional government of 1830 suppressed the official use of the 
Flemish language, which was relegated to the rank of a patois. 
For some years before 1830 Jan Frans Willems ^ (1793-1846) 
had been advocating the claims of the Flemish language. He 
had done his best to allay the irritation between Holland and 
Belgium and to prevent a separation. As archivist of Antwerp 
he made use of his opportunities by writing a history of Ilemish 
letters. After the revolution his Dutch sympathies had made 
it necessary for him to live in seclusion, but in 1835 he settled 
at Ghmt, and devoted himself to the cultivation of Flemish. 
He edited old Flemish classics, Reinaert de. Vos (1836), tiic 
rhyming Chronicles of Jai van Heclu and Jan le Clcrc, 6:e., 
and gathered round him a band of Flemish enthusiasts, the 
chevalier Philipp Blommaert (1809-1871), Karel Lndewijk 
Ledeganclc (1805-1847), Fr. Rens (1805-1874), F. A. Snellaert 
(1809-1872), Prudens van Duyse (1804-1859), and others. 
Blommaert, who was horn at Ghent on the 27th of August 1809, 
founded in 1834 in his native town the Nederduilsche letteroefen- 
iftgen, a review for the new writers, and it was speedily followed 
by other Flemish organs, and by literary societies for the promo¬ 
tion of Flemish. In 1851 a central organization for the Flemish 
propaganda was provided by a society, named after the father 
of the movement, the “ Willemsfonds.” The Catholic Flemings 
founded in 1874 a rival “ Davidsfonds,” called after the energetic 
J. B. David (1^1-1866), professor at the university of Louvain, 
and the author of a Flemish history of Belgium {VaderUmdseke 
historic, Louvain, 1842-1866). As a result of this propaganda 
the Flemish lan^age was placed on an equality with French in 
law, and in administration, in 1873 and 1878, and in the schools 
in 1883. Finally in 1886 a Flemish Academy wa.s established 
by royal authority at Ghent, where a course in Flemish literature 
had been wtablished as early as 1854. 

The claims put forward by the Flemish school were justified 
by the appearance (1837) of In ’< W(mdericuirrs 66 {\n the Wonder- 

' See Max Rooms, Keus van Dicht- tn Promwerben van J. F. 
and bus Brieven in the publications of the Willemsfcnda 
(Ghent, 1872-1874). 


ful yeu) of Hendrik Conscience (q.v.), who roused national 
ent^siasm by d^ribing the heroic struggles of the Flemings 
against the Spamards. Conscience was eventually to make his 
greatest successes in the description of contemporary Flemish 
life, but his historM^ romances and his popular history of 
Flanders helped to give a popular basis to a movement which 
had been started by professors and scholars. 

The first pioet of the new school was Ledeganck, the best 
known of whose poems are those on the “ three sister cities ” 
of Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp (Die drie zustersteden, vader~ 
landsche trilogie, Ghent, 1846), in which he makes an im¬ 
passioned protest against the adoption of French ideas, manners 
and l^uage, and the neglect of Flemish tradition. The book 
speedily took its place as a Flemish classic. Ledeganck, who 
was a magistrate, also translated the French code into Flemish, 
Jon Theodoor van Rijswijck (1811-1849), after serving as a 
volunteer in the campaign of 1830, settled down as a clerk in 
Antwerp, and became one of the hottest champions of the 
Flemish movement. He wrote a series of political and satirical 
songs, admirably suited to his public. The romantic and 
sentimental poet, Jan van Beers (g.v.), was typically Flemi.sh 
in his sincere and moral outlook on life. Prudens van Duyse, 
whose most ambitious work was the epic Artavelde (1859), is 
perhaps best rememliered by a collection (1844) of poems for 
children. Peter Frans Van Kerckhoven (1818-1857), a native 
of Antwerp, wrote novels, poems, dramas, and a work on the 
I'lemish revival (Do Vlaemscke Beweging, 1847). 

Antwerp produced a realLstic novelist in Jan Lambrecht 
Damien Sleeckx (iSiS-iyoi). An inspector of schools by 
profession, he was an indefatigable journalist and literary critic. 
He wa.s one of the founders in 1844 of the Vlaemsch Delgie, the 
first daily paper in the liomish interest. His works include a 
long ]i.st of plays, among thorn Jan Steen (1852), a comedy; 
Gretry, which gained a national prize in 1861; De Vissehers 
van hlankenberg (1863); and patriotic drama of Zamehin 
(1865). His talent as a novelist was diaraetrirally opposed to 
the idealism of Conscience. He was precise, sober and concrete 
in his methods, relying for hi.s effect on the accumulation of 
carefully observed detail. He was particularly successful in 
describing the life of the shipping quarter of his native town. 
Among his novels are: In’t Schipperskieartier (iR^b), Dirk Meyer 
(i860), Tybaeris en A’** (1867), A'««s/ en Liejde(“ Art and Love,” 
1870), and Vesaltus tn Spanje (1895). His complete works were 
collected in 17 vols. (i877-i''S4). 

Jan Renicr Snieders (1812-1888) trrote novels dealing with 
North Brabant; his brother, August Snieders(b. 1825), began by 
writing historical novels in the manner of Conscience, but his 
later novels are satires on contemporary society. A more original 
talent was displayed by Anton Bergmann (1835-1874), who, 
under the pseudonyrn of ” Tony,” wrote Ernest 'Siaas, Advocat, 
which gained the quinquennial prize of literature in 1874. In 
the same year appeared the Novellen of the sisters Ro.salie (1834- 
1875) and Virginie Ixiveling (b. 1836). These simple and 
touching stories were followed by a second collection in 1876. 
The sisters had published a Volume of poems in 1870. Virginie 
Loveling’s gifts of fine and exact observation soon placed her in 
the front rank of Flemish novelists. Her political sketches, 
In onae Vlaamsche gewesien (1877), were published under the 
name of “ W. G. E. Walter.” Sophie (1885), Een dure Eed 
(1892), and Het Land det Verbeeldtng (1896) are among the more 
famous of her later works. Reimond Styas (b. 1850) and Isidoor 
Tcirlinck (b. 1851) produced in collaboration one very popular 
novel. Arm Vlaanderen (1884), and some others, and have since 
written Mparately. Cyril Buysse, a nephew of Mme Loveling, 
is a disciple of Zola. Het Reeht van den Sterhste (“ The Right of 
the Strongest,” 1893) is a picture of vagabond life in Flanders; 
Schoppenboer (“ The Knave of Spades,” 1898) deals with 
brutalized pea.sant life ; and Sursum corda (1895) describes the 
narrowne.ss and religiosity of village life. 

In poetry Julius de Geyter (b. 1830), author of a ihymed 
translation of (1874), an epic poem on Charles V. (1888), 

&c., produced a social epic in three parts, Dr»< menschen van in 
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de w>g M in hrt graf (" Three Men from the Cradle to the Grave,” 
i86t), in which he propounded radical and humanitarian views. 
The songs of Julius Vuylsteke (1836-1903) are full of liberal and 
patriotic ardour ; but his later life was devoted to politics rather 
than literature. He had been the leading spirit of a students’ 
association at Ghent for the propagation of “ flamingani ” views, 
and the “ Willemsfonds ” owed much of its success to his 
energetic co-operation. His Uit ket studenlen leven appeared in 
1868, and his poems were collected in 1881. The poems of 
Mme van Ackere (1803-1884), nee Maria Doolaeghe, were 
modelled on Dutch originals. Joanna Courtmans (1811-1890), 
nee Berchmans, owed her fame rather to her tales than her 
poems ; she was above all a moralist, and her fifty tales are 
sermons on economy and the practical virtues. Other poets 
were Emmanuel Kiel (q.v.), author of comedies, opera libretti 
and some admirable .songs ; the abb6 Guido Gezelle (1830-1899), 
who wrote religious and patriotic poems in the dialect of West 
Flanders ; Lodewijk de Koninck (b. 1838), who attempted a 
great epic subject in Menschdon Verlost (187a) ; J. M. Dautzen- 
berg (1808-1869), author of a vi'lume of charming Volkdiederen. 
The Iwsl of Dautzenberg’s work i,5 contained in the posthumous 
volume of 1869, published by his son-in-law, Frans de Curt 
(1834-1878), who was himself a song-writer, and translated songs 
from Burns, from Jasmin and from the German. The Makamen 
en Ghazden (1866), adapted from Riickert’s version of Hariri, 
and other volumes by “ Jan Ferguut ” (J. A. van Droogen- 
broeck, b. 1833) show a growing preoccupation with form, and 
with the work of Theodoor Antheunis (b. 1840), they prepare 
the w.iy for the ingenious and careful workmanship of the 
younger school of poets, of whom Charles Polydore de Mont is 
the leader. He was born at Wamheke in Brabant in 1857, and 
became professor in the academy of the fine arts at Antwerp. 
He introduced something of the ideas and methods of con- 
tempnrar)' French writers into Flemish verse ; and explained 
his theories in 189S in an blinding tol de Po'ezie. Among Pol 
de Mont’s numerous volumes of verse dating from 1877 onwards 
arc Clarihella (1893), and Iris (1894), which contains amongst 
other things a curious “ Uil de I.egende van Jeschoea-ben-Jossef" 
a version of the gospel story from a Jewish peasant. 

Mention should also be made of the history of Ghent (GenI 
van den vroegsten Tijd tot heden, 1882-1889) of Frans de Potter 
(b. 1834), and of the art criticisms of Max Rooscs (b. 1839), 
curator of the Plantin museum at Antwerp, and of Juliu.s Sabbe 
(b. lSj6). 

See Ida van Diiringsfold, Von der Schelde his eiir Maas. Das 
geislige Lehen der Vlamtngen (Leipzig, 3 vols., :86i); ]. Stucher, 
Histenre de la littiratnre nderlandaise e,n Belgique (i88fi) ; Geschiedems 
der Vlaamsche Letterkunde van het jaar /Sjo tol heden (1800), tiy 
Theodoor Coopman and L. Scharpe; A. de Koninck, Bihliographie 
natinnale (3 vols., 1886-1807) ; and Histoire politique et littiraire du 
mouvement ftamand (1894), by Paul Hamelius. The Vlaamsche 
Bibliographic, issued by tlie Fleniisli Academy of Ghent, liy Frans 
de Potter, contains a list of publications between 1830 and 1800 ; 
and there is a good deal of information in the excellent Biographisch 
woordenboech der Nourd- en Zutd-Nederlandsche Letterkunde (1878) 
of Dr \V. J. A. Huberts and others. (E. G.), 

FLENSBURG (Danish, Flensborg), a seaport of Gennany,- in 
the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, at the head of the 
flensburg P’jord, 20 m. N.W. from Schleswig, at the junction 
of the main line Altona-Vamdrup (Denmark), with branches 
to Kiel and Gliicksburg. }'op. (1905) 48,922. .The principal 
public building! are the Nikolai Kirche (built 1390, restored 
1894), with a spfre 295 ft. high ; the Marienkirche, also a medieval 
church, with a lofty tower ; the law courts ; the theatre and the 
exchange. There are two gymnasia, schools of marine engineer¬ 
ing, navigation, wood-carving and agriculture. The cemetery 
contains the remains of the Danish soldiers who fell at the battle 
of Idstedt (2Sth of July 1850), but the colossal Lion monument, 
erected by the Danes to commemorate their victory, was removed 
to Berlin in 1864. Flensburg is a busy centre of trade and 
industry, and is the most important town in what was formerly 
the duchy of Schleswig. It possesses excellent wharves, does a 
large import trade in coal, and has shipbuilding yards, breweries, 
distilleries, doth and paper factories, glass-works, copper-works. 


soap-works and rice mills. Its farmer extensive trade with tihe- 
West Indies has lately suffered owing to the enormous develop¬ 
ment of the North Sea ports, but it is still largely engaged in the 
Greenland whale and the oyster fisheries. 

Flensburg was probably founded in the 12th century. It 
attained municipal privileges in 1284, was frequently pillaged 
by the Swedes after 1643, and in 1848 became the capital, under 
Danish rule, Of Schleswig. 

See Holdt, Flensburg friiher und jetet (1884). 

FLERS, a manufacturing town of north-western France, m 
the arrondissement of Dorafront, and department of Ome, on 
the Vdre, 41 m. S. of Caen on the railway to Laval. Pop. (1906) 
11,188. A modem church in the Romanesque style and a 
restored chateau of the isth century arc its principal buildings. 
There is a tribunal of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, 
a communal college and a branch of the Bank of France. Flers 
is the centre of a cotton and linen-manufacturing region which 
includes the towns of Cond6-sur-Noireau and La Fert6-Mac6. 
Manufactures are very important, and include, besides cotton 
and linen fabrics, of which the annual value is about £1,500,000, 
drugs and chemicals ; there are large brick and tile works, flour 
mills and dyeworks. 

FLETA, a treatise, with the sub-title sen Commentarius juris 
Anglicani, on the common law of England. It appears, from 
internal evidence, to have been written in the reign of Edward 
L, about the year 1290. It is for the most part a poor imitation 
of Bracton. The author is supposed to have written it during 
his confinement in the Fleet prison, hence the name. It has 
been conjectured that he was one of those judges who were im¬ 
prisoned for malpractices by Edward 1 . Fleta was first printed 
by J. Selden in 1647, with a dissertation (2nd edition, 1685). 

FLETCHER, ALICE CUNNINGHAM (1845- ), American 

ethnologist, was bum in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1845. She 
studied the remains of Indian civilization in the Ohio and 
Mi.s.sissippi valleys, became a member of the Archaeological 
Institute of America in 1879, and worked and lived with the 
Omahas as a representative of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University. In 1883 she 
was appointed special agent to allot lands to the Omaha tribes, 
in 1884 prepared and sent to the New Orleans Exposition an 
exhibit showing the progress of civilization among the Indians of 
North America in the quarter-century previous, in 1886 visited 
the natives of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands on a mission 
from the commissioner of education, and in 1887 was United 
States special agent in the distribution of lands among the 
Winnebagoes and Nez Perces. She was made assistant in 
ethnology at the Peabody Museum in 1882, and received the 
Thaw fellowship in 1891 ; was president of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington and of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
and vice-president of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of .Science; and, working through the Woman’s National 
Indian A.ssociation, introduced a system of making small loons 
to Indians, wherewith they might buy land and houses. In 
1888 she published Indian Education and Civilization, a special 
report of the Bureau of Education. In 1898 at the Congress 
of Musicians held at Omaha during the Trans-Mississippi Ex¬ 
position she read “ several essays upon the songs of the North 
American Indians ... in illustration of which a number of 
Omaha Indians . . . sang their native melodies.” Out of this 
grew her Indian Story and Song from North America (1900), 
illustrating “ a stage of development antecedent to that in which 
culture music appeared.” 

FLETCHER, ANDREW, of Saltoun (1655-1716), Scottish 
politician, was the son and heir of Sir Robert Fletcher (1625- 
1664), and was born at Saltoun, the modem Salton, in. East 
Lothian. Educated by Gilbert Burnet, afterwards bishap of 
Salisbur)', who was then the parish minister of Saltoun, he 
completed his education by spending some years m travel and 
study, entering public life as member of the Scottish parliament 
which met in 1681. Possessing advanced political ideas, Fletcher 
wfcs a fearless and active opponent of the measures introduced 
by John Maitland, duke of Lauderdale, the representative Of 
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Charles II. in Scotland, and hU successor, the duke of York, 
sifterwards King James II.; but he left Scotland about 1682, 
subsequently spending some time in Holland as an associate 
of the duke of Monmouth and other malcontents. 

Although on grounds of prudence Fletcher objected to the 
rising of 1685, he accompanied Monmouth to the west of England, 
but left the army after killing one of the duke’s trusted advisers. 
This incident is thus told by Sir John Dalrymple ; 

" Beins sent upon an expedition, and not esteeming times of 
danger to be times of ceremony, be had seized for his own riding the 
liorse of a country gentleman (the mayor of I-ynne) which stood 
ready cqiiipt for its master. The master hearing this ran in a pa-ssion 
to Fletcher, gave him opprobrious language, shook hi.s cane and 
attempted to strike. Fletcher, though rigid in tlie duties of morality, 
yet having been accu.stomcd to foreign services both by sea and 
land in which lie had acquired high ideas of the honour of a soldier 
and a gentleman and of the atfront of a cane, pulled out liis pistol 
and shot him dead on the spot. The action was unpopular in 
countries where such refinements were not understood. A clamour 
was raised against it among the people of the country : in a body 
they waited upon the duke witli their complaints ; and he was forced 
to desire the only soldier and almost the only man of parts in his 
army^, to abandon him." 

Another, but less probable account, repre.scnts Fletcher as 
quitting the rebel army hecau.se he disapproved of the action of 
Monmouth in proclaiming himself king. 

His history during the next few years is rather obscure. 
He probably travelled in Spain, and fought against the Turks 
in Hungary ; and having in his absence lost his estates and been 
sentenced to death, he joined William of Orange at the Hague, 
and returned to Scotland in i68g in consequence of the success 
of the Revolution of 1688. His estates were restored to him ; 
and he soon became a leading member of the " dub,” an organiza¬ 
tion which aimed at reducing the power of the crown in Scotland, 
and in general an active oi)ponent of the English government. 
Tn J703, at a critical stage in the history of .Scotland, Fletcher 
again became a member of the Scotlisih parliament. The failure 
of the Darien expedition had aroused a strong feeling of resent¬ 
ment against England, and Fletcher and the national party 
seized the opportunity to obtain a greater degree of independence 
for their country. 

His attitude in this matter, and also to the proposal for the 
union of the two crowns, is thus described by a writer in the third 
edition of the EncychfiaeJia Briiannica :— 

" The thought of England's domineering over Scotland was what 
liis generous soul could not endure. The indignities and oppression 
which Scotland lay under galled liim to the lieart, so that in his 
learned and elaborate discourses he exposed them with undaunU’d 
courage and patlielical eloquence. In that great event, the I'nion, 
he performed essential service. He got the act of security passed, 
which declared that the two crowns should not pass to the .same head 
till Scotland was secured in lier liberties civil and religious. There¬ 
fore Lord Godolphin was forced into the Union, to avoid a civil war 
after the queen’s demise. .Although Mr Fletclicr disapproved of some 
of the article.s, and indeed of the whole frame of the tinion, yet, as 
Ihc act of security was his own work, he had all the merit of that 
important transaction." 

Soon after the passing of the Act of Union Fletcher retired 
from public life. Employing his abilities in another direction, 
he did a real, if homely, service to his country by introducing 
from Holland machinery for sifting grain. He died unmarried 
in London in September 1716. 

Contemporaries speak very highly of Fletcher's integrity, but 
he was also choleric and impetuous. Burnet describes him as 
“ a Scotch gentleman of great parts and many virtues, hut a 
most violent republican and extremely passionate.” In appear¬ 
ance he was “ a low, thin man, of a brown complexion ; full of 
fire ; with a stem, sour look.” Fletcher was a fine scholar and 
a graceful writer, and both his writings and speeches afford 
bright glimpses of the manners and state of the country in his 
time. His chief works are: A Discourse of Government relating 
to Militias (i6q8) ; Two Discourses concerning the Affairs oj 
Scotland (1698); and An Account of a Conversation concerning 
a right regidation of Governments for the common good of Mankind 
(1704). In Two Discourses he suggests that the numerous 
vagrants who infested Scotland should be brought into com¬ 
pulsory and hereditary servitude; and in An Account of a 
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Conversation occurs his well-known remark, " I knew a very 
wise man so much of Sir Christopher’s (Sir C. Musgrave) senti¬ 
ment, that he believed if a man were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation.” 

The Political Wnrhs of Andrew Fletcher were published fn London 
in 1737. See D. S. Erskme, nth earl of Buchan, lissav on the Livet 
of Fletcher of Salloun and the Poet Thomson (1792) ; J. H. Burton, 
History of Scotland, vol. viii. (Edinbuigh, 1905); and A. Lang, 
History of Scotland, vol. iv. (Edinburgh, 1907). 

FLETCHER, GILES {c. 1548- 1611), English author, son of 
Richard Fletcher, viair of Cranbrook, Kent, and father of the 
poets Pluneos and Giles Fletcher, was bom in 1548 or 1549. 
He was educated at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
taking his B. A. degree in 1569. He was a fellow of his college, and 
was mode LL.D. in 1581. In 1580 he had married Joan Sheafe 
of Cranbrook. In that year he was commissary to Dr Bridg¬ 
water, chancellor of Ely, and in 1585 he sat in parliament for 
Winchelsea. He was employed on diplomatic service in Scotland, 
Germany and Holland, and in 1588 was sent to Russia to the 
court of the czar Theodore with instructions to conclude an 
alliance between England and Russia, to restore English trade, 
and to obtain better conditions for the English Russia Company. 
The factor of the company, Jerome Horsey, had already obtained 
large concessions through the favour of the protector, Boris 
Godunov, but when Dr Fletcher reached Moscow in 1588 he 
found that Godunov’s interest was alienated, and that the Russian 
government was contemplating an alliance with Spain. The 
envoy was badly lodged, and treated with obvious contempt, 
and was not allowed to forward letters to F.ngland, but the 
English victory over the Armada and his own indomitable 
patience secured among other advantages for English traders 
exclusive rights of trading on the Volga and their security from 
the infliction of torture. Fletcher’s treatment at Moscow was 
later made the subject of formal complaint by Queen Elizabeth. 
He returned to England in 1589 in company with Jerome 
Horsey, and in 1591 he published Of the Russe Commonwealth, 
Or Maner of Government by the Russe Emperour {commonly called 
The Emperour of Moskovia) with the manners and fashions oj the 
people of that Countrey. In this comprehensive account of 
Ru.ssian geography, government, law, methods of warfare, 
church and manners, Fletcher, who states that he began to 
arrange his material during the return journey, doubtles.s 
received some assistance from the longer experience of his 
travelling companion, who also wrote a narrative of his travels, 
published in Purchas his Pilgrimes (1626). The Russia Company 
feared that the freedom of Fletcher’s criticisms would give 
offence to the Muscovite authorities, and accordingly damage 
their trade. The book was consequently suppressed, and was 
not reprinted in its entirety until 1856, when it was edited from 
a copy of the original edition for the Hakluyt Society, with an 
introduction by Mr Edward A. Bond. 

Fletcher was appointed “ Remembrancer ” to the city of 
London, and an extraordinary master of requests in 1596, and 
became treasurer of 6t Paul’s in 1597. He contemplated a 
history of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and in a letter to Lord 
Burghley he suggested that it might be well to begin with an 
account from the Protestant side of the marriage of Henry VIII. 
and Ann Boleyn. But personal difficulties prevented the execu¬ 
tion of this plan. He had become security to the exchequer for 
the debts of his brother, Richard Fletcher, bishop of London, 
who died in 1596, and was only then saved from imprison¬ 
ment by the protection of the earl of Essex. He was actually 
in prison in 1601, when he addressed a somewhat ambiguous 
letter to Burghley from which it may be gathered that his prime 
offence had been an allusion to Essex’s disgrace as being the work 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. Fletcher was employed in 1610 to 
negotiate with Denmark on behalf of the “ Eastland 
Merchants,” and he died next year, and was buried on the iith 
of March in the parish of St Catherine Colman, London. 

The Russe Commonwealth was issued in an abridged form in 
Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, Voyages, &c. (vol. i. p. 473, ed. of 
1598), a somewhat completer veision in Purchas hie Pilgrimes 
(pt. iii. ed. 1625), also as History of Russia in 1643 and 1637. 
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Ftoteh«r ftlao wrote littris aMtiqiw Btitanniae. (pel. by Pljineas 
Fletcher, 1613), a treatise on “ The Tartars," printed in Israel Hedux 
(cd. by Stamnel) L(ee), 1677), to prove that they were the ten lost 
trfbeis V Wael, I.atin poems published in vurioos miscellanies, and 
LiaU, or Poems of Lmt « Horsour of the admirable and eitigular 
vertues of kis Lady, to tie milation of the iesi Latin Poets , , . where- 
nnto is added the Rising to the Croume of Richard the third (1593). 
This senes of love sonnets, followed by some otlier poems, was pub¬ 
lished anooymou^. Most critics, with the notable exception of 
Alexander Dyce (Beaumont and Fletcher, fyorks, i. p. xvi., 1843) 
have accepted it as the work Of Dr Giles Fletcher on the evidence 
afforded in the first of the Piscatory Eclogues of his son Phineas, who 
represent* his father (Thelgon), as having “ raised his rime to sing 
of Sichard’s chmbing," 

Sea E. A. Bond's Introduction to the Hakluyt Society's edition ; 
also Dr A. B. Crosart’s prefatory matter to Ltcia {Fuller Worthies 
Library, Miscellanies, voi. ill-, 1871), and to the works (i860) of 
Phineas Fletcher in the same series. Fletcher's letters relative to 
the college dispute with the provost. Dr Roger Goad, arc preserved 
in the X.ansdownu MSS. (xxiii. art. 18 et scq.), and arc translated in 
Grosart’s edition. 

FLETCHEB, GILES (c. i584-i6a3), English poet, younger 
son of the preceding, was bom about 1584, Fuller in bis Worihies 
of England says that he was a native of London, and was educated 
at Westminster school. From there he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 1606, and became 
a minor fellow of his college in i6o8. He was reader in Greek 
grammar (1615) and in Greek language (i6t8). In 1603 he con¬ 
tributed a poem on the deatli of Queen Elizabeth to Sorrow’s 
Joy. His great poem of Christ's Victory appeiired in 1610, and 
in i6i 2 he edited the Remains of his cousin Nathaniel Pownall. 
It is not known, in what year he was ordained, but his sermons at 
St Mary’s were famous. Fuller tells us that the prayer before 
the sermon was a continuous allegory. He left Cambridge about 
i6i8, and soon after received, it is supposed from Francis Bacon, 
the rectory of Alderton, on the SuFolk coast, where “ his clownish 
and low-parted parishioners . . . valued not their pastor 
according to his worth ; which disposed him to melancholy 
and hastened his dissolution.” (Fuller, WorUties of England, 
ed. i8u, vol. ii, p. 8a). His last work, The Reward of the Faithful, 
appeared in the year of his death (1623). 

The principal work by whicli Giles Fletcher is known is 
Christ's Vietorie and Triumph, in Heaven, in Earth, over and 
after Death (1610). An edition in 1640 contains seven full-page 
illustrative engravings by George Tate. It is in four cantos 
and is epic in design. The first canto, “ Christ’s Victory in 
Heaven,” represents a dispute in heaven between Justice and 
Mercy, assuming the facts of Christ’s life on eartli; the second, 
“ Christ’s Victory on Earth,” deals with an allegorical account 
of the Temptation; the third, “ Christ's Triumph oyer Death,” 
treats of the Passion ; and the fourth, “ Christ’s Triumph after 
Death,” treating of the Resurrection and Ascension, concludes 
with an affectionate eulogy of his brother Phineas Fletcher 
(g.v.) as “ Thyrsllis.” The metre is an eight-line stanza owing 
something to Spenser, The first five lines rhyme ababb, and 
the stanza concludes with a rhyming triplet, resuming the conceit 
which nearly every verse embodies. Giles Fletcher, like his 
brother Phineas, to whom he was deeply attached, was a close 
follower of Spenser. In his very best passages Giles ijetcher 
attains to a rich melody which charmed the car of Milton, who 
did not hesitate to borrow very considerably from the Christ’s 
Vielory and Triumph in his Paradise Regained. Fletcher lived 
in an age which regarded as models the poems of Marini and 
Gongora, and his conceits are sometimes grotesque in connexion 
with the sacredness of his subject. But when he is carried away 
by his theme and forgets to be ingenious, he attains great 
solemnity and harmony of style. His descriptions of the Lady 
of Vain Delight, in tlie second canto, and of Justice and of 
Mercy in the first, are worked out with much beau^ of detail 
into separate pictures, in the manner of the Faerie Queene. 

Giles Fletcher's poem was edited (186^ for the Fuller Worthies 
Library, wd (tSyCi) (or the Early English Poets by Dr A. B. Grosart, 
It is sdjffieprinted for The Ancient and Modem Library of Theo¬ 
logical iSmature (1888), and in R. Cattermole's and H. StebbinR's 
Saertd ClMsics (1S34, &c.) vol. so. In the Kbiary of King's College, 
Cambridge, is a MS. Aegidii FlalcherH varsio poeRea Lamentationum 
Jeremiae, 


FLETCHER, JOHN WIUiAH (1739-1783), Ezglish divine> 
was bom at Nyon in Switzerland on the 12 th of September 
1729, his original name being de la FiiKHiiRB, He was 
educated at Geneva, but, preferring an army career to a clerical 
one, went to Lisbon and enlisted. An accident prevented his 
sailing with his regiment to Brazil, and after a visit to Flanders, 
where an uncle offered to secure a commission for him, he went 
to England, picked up tlie language, and in 1752 became tutor 
in a Shropshire family. Here he came under the influence of 
the new Methodist preachers, and in 1757 took orders, being 
ordained by the bishop of Bangor. He often preached with 
John Wesley and for him, and became known as a fervent 
supporter of the revival. Refusing the wealthy living of Dunham, 
he accepted the humble one of Macleley, where for twenty-five 
years (1760-1785) he lived and worked with unique devotion and 
zeal. Fletcher was one of the few parish clergy who understood 
Wesley and his work, yet he never wrote or said anything 
inconsistent with his own Anglican position. In theology he 
upheld the Arminian against the Calvinist position, but always 
with courtesy and faime.ss ; his resignation on doctrinal grounds 
of the superintendency (1768-1771) of the countess of Hunting¬ 
don’s collegeat Trevcccaleft no unpleasantness. The outstanding 
feature of his life was a transparent simplicity and saintliness 
of spirit, and the testimony of his contemporaries to his godliness 
is unanimous. Wesley preached his funeral sermon from the 
words “ Mark the perfect man.” Southey said that “ no age 
ever provided a man of more fervent piety or more perfect 
charity, and no churcli ever possessed a more apostolic minister.” 
Mis fame was not confined to his own country, for it is said 
that Voltaire, when cliallenged to produce a character as perfe.ct 
as tliat of Christ, at once mentioned Fletcher of Madclcy. He 
died on the 14th of August 1785. 

Complete editions of his works were published in 1803 and 1836, 
The cliief of thei , written agaiiwl Calvinism, are Five Checks' to 
Antinomianism, Scripture Scales to weigh the Gold of Gospel Truth, 
and the Portrait of St Paul. See lives by J. Wesley (178(1) ; I.. 
Tyerman (iSSeJ; F. W. Macdonald (1885), ). Maratt (1902); also 
C. J, Ryle, Christian Leaders of the Jdth Century, jip. 384-423 (iSog), 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS (1582-1650), English pool, elder son 
of Dr Giles Fletcher, and brother of Giles the younger, noticed 
above, was born at Cnuibrook, Kent, and was baptized on the 
8t!i of April 1582. He was admitted a scholar of Eton, and in 
1600 entered King's College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 
in 1604, and M.A. in 1608, and was one of the contributors to 
Sorrow’s Joy (1603). HLs pastoral drama, Sicelides or Piscatory 
(pr. 1631) was written (1614) for performance before James I., 
but only produced after the king’s departure at King’s College. 
He had l«en ordained priest and Isefore lOii became a fellow 
of his college, but he left Cambridge liefnre i6r6, apparently 
because certain emoluments were refused him. He became 
chaplain to Sir Henry Willoughby, who presented him in 1621 
to the rectory of Hilgay, Norfolk, where he married and spent 
the rest of his life. In 1627 he published Locuslae, vel Pieias- 
Jesuiiica. The Locusts or ApvUyonists, two parallel poems in 
Latin and English furiously attacking the Jesuits. Dr Grosart 
saw in this work one of the sources of Milton’s conception of 
Satan. Next year appeared an erotic poem, Brittains Ida, 
with Edmund Spenser's name on the title-page. It is certainly 
not by Spenser, and is printed by Dr Grosart with the works 
of Phineas Fletcher. Sicelides, a play acted at King’s College 
in 1614, was printed in 1631. In 1632 appeared two theological 
prose treatisc.s. The IVay to Blessedness and Joy in Tribulation, 
and in 1633 his magnum opus. The Purple Island. The book was 
dedicated to his friend Edward Beiilnwes, and included his 
Piseaiorie Eclogs and other Poetical Miscellanies. He died in 
1650, his will being proved by his widow on the 13th of December 
of that year. Tho^-Purple Island, or the Isle of Man, is a pb«n 
in twelve cantos describing in cumbrous allegory the physiological 
structure of the human body and the mind of man. The in* 
tellectual qualities are personified, while the veins are rivets, 
the bones the mountains of the island, the whole analogy 'beii^ 
worlied out with great ingenuity. The manner of Sp®ser is 
preserved throughout, but Fletcher never lost sight of his moral 
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aim to lose himself in digreaibns like those of the Faerit Quetne. 
What he gains in unity of design, however, he more than loses 
in human interest and action. The chief charm of the poem 
lies in its descriptions of rural scenery. The Piseatery Eclogues 
are pastorals the characters of which are represented as fisher 
boys on the banks of the Cam, and are interesting for the light 
they cast on the biography of the poet himself (Thyrsil) and 
his father ^Thelgon). The poetry of Phineas Fleteher has not 
the sublimity sometimes reach^ by his brother Giles. The 
mannerisms are more pronounced and the conceits more far¬ 
fetched, but the verse is fluent, and lacks neither colour nor 
music. 

A complete edition of his works (4 vols.) was privately printed 
by Dr A, B. Grosart (Fuller Worthies Library, 1869), 

FLEURANGES, ROBERT ail.) DE LA MARCK, Seigkeur 
DE (1491-1537), marshal of France and historian, was the son 
of Robert II. de la March, duke of Bouillon, seigneur of Sedan 
and Fleuranges, whose uncle was the cclelirated William de 
la Marck, “ The Wild Boar of the Ardennes.” A fondness for 
military exercises displayed itself in his earliest years, and at 
the age of ten he was sent to the court of Louis XII., and placed 
in charge of the count of Angoulfime, afterwards King Francis I. 
In his twentieth year he married a niece of the cardinal d’Amboise, 
but after three months he quitted his home to Join the French 
army in the Milanese. With a handful of troops he threw himself 
into Verona, then besieged by the Venetians ; but the siege was 
protracted, and being impatient for more active service, he 
rejoined the army. He then took part in the relief of Mirandola, 
besieged by tire troops of Pope Julius II., and in other actions 
of the campaign. In 1512 the French being driven from Italy, 
Kouranges was sent into Flanders to levy a body of 10,000 men, 
in command of which, under his father, he returned to Italy 
in 1513, seized Alessandria, and vigorously assailed Novara. 
But the French were defeated, and Pleuranges narrowly escaped 
with his life, having received more than forty wounds. lie was 
rescued by his father and sent to Vercellae, and thence to Lyons. 
Returning to Italy with Francis 1 . in 3515, he distinguished 
himself in various affairs, and especially at Marignano, where 
he had a horse shot tinder him, and contributed so powerfully 
to the victory of Uie P'retich that the king knighted him with 
his own hand, lie next took Cremona, and was there called 
home by the news of his father's illness. In 1519 he was sent 
into Germany on the difficult errand of inducing the electors 
to give their votes in favour of Francis I,; but in this he failed. 
The war in Italy being rekindled, Fleuranges accompanied the 
king thither, fought at Pavia (1525), and was taken prisoner 
with his royal master. The emperor, irritated by the defection 
of his father, Robert II. de la Marck, sent him into confinement 
in Flanders, where he remained for some years. During this 
imprisonment he was created marshal of France. He employed 
his enforced leisure in writing his Histoirc ies chases memorables 
advenues dti regne de Louis XII et de Franfois /, depuis t4Qg 
jusqu'en tan 1^21. In this work he designates himself Jeune 
Adveniureux. Within a small compass he gives many curious 
and interesting details of the time, writing only of what he had 
seen, and in a very simple but vivid style. The book was first 
published in 1735, by Abb 4 Lambert, who added historical and 
critical notes ; and it has been reprinted in several collections. 
The last occasion on which Fleuranges was engaged in active 
service was at the defence of Pdronne, besieged by the count of 
Nassau in 1536. In the following year he heard of his father’s 
death, and set out from .\mboise for his estate of La Marck ; 
but he was seized with illness at Longjumeau, and died there in 
December 1537. 

Sw hie own boolc in the Nouvelle CoHectinn des mfmoires pour 
servir 4 Vhistoire de France (edited by J. F, Michaud and J. J. F. 
POujoulat, series i. vol. v. Paris, 1836 seq.). 

FLEtIR>DE<LlS (Fr. " lily flower ”), an heraldic device, very 
>yidespread in the armorial bearings of all countries, but more 
particularly associated with the royal house of France. The 
conventional fleur-de-lis, as Littri says, represents very im¬ 
perfectly three flowers of the white lily (Lj'fjttw) joined together, 

t 


the central one erect/and each of the other two curving outwards. 
The fleur-de-lis is a common device in ancient decoration, notably 
in India and in Eg5qDt, where it was the symbol of life and resur¬ 
rection, the attribute of the god Horus. It is common also in 
Etruscan bronzes. It is uncertain whether the conventional 
fleur-de-lis was originally meant to represent the lily or white 
iris—the flower-de-luce of Shakespeare—or an arrow-head, a 
spear-head, an amulet fastened on date-pxilms to ward off the 
evil eye, &c. In Roman and early Gothic architecture the 
fleur-de-lis is a frequent sculptured ornament. As early as 
1120 three fleurs-de-lis were sculptured on the capitals of the 
Chapjelle Saint-Aignan at Paris. The fleur-de-lis was first 
definitely connected with the French monarchy in an ordonnance 
of Louis le Jeune (c. 1147). and was first figured on a seal of 
Philip Augustus in 1180. Ihe use of the fleur-de-lis in heraldry 
dates from the rzth century, soon after which period it became 
a very common charge in France, England and Germany, where 
every gentleman of coat-armour desired to adorn his shield 



Middle Ages, 17th century, i8th and lyLb centuries, 

with a loan from the shield of France, which was at first d'azur, 
seme de fleurs de Us d'or. In February 1376 Charles V. of France 
reduced the number of fleurs-de-lis to three—in honour of the 
Trinity—and the kings of France thereafter bore d’azur, d trois 
fteurs de Us d’or. Tradition soon attributed the origin of the 
fleur-de-lis to Clovis, the founder of the Frankish monarchy, 
and explained that it represented the lily given to him by an 
angel at his baptism. I’robably there was us much foundation 
for this legend as for the more rationalistic explanation of William 
Newton (Display of Heraldry, p. 145), that the fleur-de-lis was 
the figure of a reed or flag in blossom, used instead of a sceptre 
at the proclamation of the Frankish kings. Whatever be the 
true origin of the fleur-de-lis as a conventional decoration, it 
is demonstrably far older than the Frankish' monarchy, and 
history does not record the reason of its adoption by the royal 
house of France, from which it passed into common use as an 
heraldic charge in most European countries. An order of the 
Lily, with a fleur-dc-lLs for badge, was established in the Roman 
states by I’opx: Paul HI. in 15415; its members were pledged 
to defend the patrimony of St Peter against the enemies of the 
church. Another order of the Lily was founded by Louis XVIII. 
in r8i6, in memory of the silver fleurs-de-lis which the comte 
d’Artois had given to the troops in 1814 as decorations; it was 
abolished by the revolution of 1830. 

f LBURUS, a village of Belgium, in the province of Hennegau, 
5 m. N.E. of Charleroi, famous as the scene of several battles. 
The first of these was fought on August 19/29, 1622, between 
the forces of Count Mansfcld and Christian of Brunswick and 
the Spaniards under Cordovas, the latter being defeated. The 
second is described below, and the third and fourth, incidents 
of Jourdan's campaign of 1794, under French Revolutionary 
Wars. The ground immediately north-east of Fleurus forms 
the battlefield of Ligny (June i6,1815), for which see Waterloo 
Campaign. 

The second battle was fought on the ist of July 1690 between 
45,000 French under Fron^ois-Henri de Montgomery-Bouteville, 
duke of Luxemburg, and 37,000 allied Dutch, Spaniards and 
Imperialists under George Frederick, prince of WaWeek. The 
latter had formed up bis army between Heppignies and St 
Amand in what was then considered an ideail position ; a double 
barrier of marshy brooks was in front, each flank rested on a 
village, and the space between, open upland, fitted his army 
exactly. But Luxemburg, riding up with his advanced guard 
from Velaine, decided, after a cursory survey of the grou^, to 
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Ftoteh«r ftlao wrote littris aMtiqiw Btitanniae. (pel. by Pljineas 
Fletcher, 1613), a treatise on “ The Tartars," printed in Israel Hedux 
(cd. by Stamnel) L(ee), 1677), to prove that they were the ten lost 
trfbeis V Wael, I.atin poems published in vurioos miscellanies, and 
LiaU, or Poems of Lmt « Horsour of the admirable and eitigular 
vertues of kis Lady, to tie milation of the iesi Latin Poets , , . where- 
nnto is added the Rising to the Croume of Richard the third (1593). 
This senes of love sonnets, followed by some otlier poems, was pub¬ 
lished anooymou^. Most critics, with the notable exception of 
Alexander Dyce (Beaumont and Fletcher, fyorks, i. p. xvi., 1843) 
have accepted it as the work Of Dr Giles Fletcher on the evidence 
afforded in the first of the Piscatory Eclogues of his son Phineas, who 
represent* his father (Thelgon), as having “ raised his rime to sing 
of Sichard’s chmbing," 

Sea E. A. Bond's Introduction to the Hakluyt Society's edition ; 
also Dr A. B. Crosart’s prefatory matter to Ltcia {Fuller Worthies 
Library, Miscellanies, voi. ill-, 1871), and to the works (i860) of 
Phineas Fletcher in the same series. Fletcher's letters relative to 
the college dispute with the provost. Dr Roger Goad, arc preserved 
in the X.ansdownu MSS. (xxiii. art. 18 et scq.), and arc translated in 
Grosart’s edition. 

FLETCHEB, GILES (c. i584-i6a3), English poet, younger 
son of the preceding, was bom about 1584, Fuller in bis Worihies 
of England says that he was a native of London, and was educated 
at Westminster school. From there he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 1606, and became 
a minor fellow of his college in i6o8. He was reader in Greek 
grammar (1615) and in Greek language (i6t8). In 1603 he con¬ 
tributed a poem on the deatli of Queen Elizabeth to Sorrow’s 
Joy. His great poem of Christ's Victory appeiired in 1610, and 
in i6i 2 he edited the Remains of his cousin Nathaniel Pownall. 
It is not known, in what year he was ordained, but his sermons at 
St Mary’s were famous. Fuller tells us that the prayer before 
the sermon was a continuous allegory. He left Cambridge about 
i6i8, and soon after received, it is supposed from Francis Bacon, 
the rectory of Alderton, on the SuFolk coast, where “ his clownish 
and low-parted parishioners . . . valued not their pastor 
according to his worth ; which disposed him to melancholy 
and hastened his dissolution.” (Fuller, WorUties of England, 
ed. i8u, vol. ii, p. 8a). His last work, The Reward of the Faithful, 
appeared in the year of his death (1623). 

The principal work by whicli Giles Fletcher is known is 
Christ's Vietorie and Triumph, in Heaven, in Earth, over and 
after Death (1610). An edition in 1640 contains seven full-page 
illustrative engravings by George Tate. It is in four cantos 
and is epic in design. The first canto, “ Christ’s Victory in 
Heaven,” represents a dispute in heaven between Justice and 
Mercy, assuming the facts of Christ’s life on eartli; the second, 
“ Christ’s Victory on Earth,” deals with an allegorical account 
of the Temptation; the third, “ Christ's Triumph oyer Death,” 
treats of the Passion ; and the fourth, “ Christ’s Triumph after 
Death,” treating of the Resurrection and Ascension, concludes 
with an affectionate eulogy of his brother Phineas Fletcher 
(g.v.) as “ Thyrsllis.” The metre is an eight-line stanza owing 
something to Spenser, The first five lines rhyme ababb, and 
the stanza concludes with a rhyming triplet, resuming the conceit 
which nearly every verse embodies. Giles Fletcher, like his 
brother Phineas, to whom he was deeply attached, was a close 
follower of Spenser. In his very best passages Giles ijetcher 
attains to a rich melody which charmed the car of Milton, who 
did not hesitate to borrow very considerably from the Christ’s 
Vielory and Triumph in his Paradise Regained. Fletcher lived 
in an age which regarded as models the poems of Marini and 
Gongora, and his conceits are sometimes grotesque in connexion 
with the sacredness of his subject. But when he is carried away 
by his theme and forgets to be ingenious, he attains great 
solemnity and harmony of style. His descriptions of the Lady 
of Vain Delight, in tlie second canto, and of Justice and of 
Mercy in the first, are worked out with much beau^ of detail 
into separate pictures, in the manner of the Faerie Queene. 

Giles Fletcher's poem was edited (186^ for the Fuller Worthies 
Library, wd (tSyCi) (or the Early English Poets by Dr A. B. Grosart, 
It is sdjffieprinted for The Ancient and Modem Library of Theo¬ 
logical iSmature (1888), and in R. Cattermole's and H. StebbinR's 
Saertd ClMsics (1S34, &c.) vol. so. In the Kbiary of King's College, 
Cambridge, is a MS. Aegidii FlalcherH varsio poeRea Lamentationum 
Jeremiae, 


FLETCHER, JOHN WIUiAH (1739-1783), Ezglish divine> 
was bom at Nyon in Switzerland on the 12 th of September 
1729, his original name being de la FiiKHiiRB, He was 
educated at Geneva, but, preferring an army career to a clerical 
one, went to Lisbon and enlisted. An accident prevented his 
sailing with his regiment to Brazil, and after a visit to Flanders, 
where an uncle offered to secure a commission for him, he went 
to England, picked up tlie language, and in 1752 became tutor 
in a Shropshire family. Here he came under the influence of 
the new Methodist preachers, and in 1757 took orders, being 
ordained by the bishop of Bangor. He often preached with 
John Wesley and for him, and became known as a fervent 
supporter of the revival. Refusing the wealthy living of Dunham, 
he accepted the humble one of Macleley, where for twenty-five 
years (1760-1785) he lived and worked with unique devotion and 
zeal. Fletcher was one of the few parish clergy who understood 
Wesley and his work, yet he never wrote or said anything 
inconsistent with his own Anglican position. In theology he 
upheld the Arminian against the Calvinist position, but always 
with courtesy and faime.ss ; his resignation on doctrinal grounds 
of the superintendency (1768-1771) of the countess of Hunting¬ 
don’s collegeat Trevcccaleft no unpleasantness. The outstanding 
feature of his life was a transparent simplicity and saintliness 
of spirit, and the testimony of his contemporaries to his godliness 
is unanimous. Wesley preached his funeral sermon from the 
words “ Mark the perfect man.” Southey said that “ no age 
ever provided a man of more fervent piety or more perfect 
charity, and no churcli ever possessed a more apostolic minister.” 
Mis fame was not confined to his own country, for it is said 
that Voltaire, when cliallenged to produce a character as perfe.ct 
as tliat of Christ, at once mentioned Fletcher of Madclcy. He 
died on the 14th of August 1785. 

Complete editions of his works were published in 1803 and 1836, 
The cliief of thei , written agaiiwl Calvinism, are Five Checks' to 
Antinomianism, Scripture Scales to weigh the Gold of Gospel Truth, 
and the Portrait of St Paul. See lives by J. Wesley (178(1) ; I.. 
Tyerman (iSSeJ; F. W. Macdonald (1885), ). Maratt (1902); also 
C. J, Ryle, Christian Leaders of the Jdth Century, jip. 384-423 (iSog), 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS (1582-1650), English pool, elder son 
of Dr Giles Fletcher, and brother of Giles the younger, noticed 
above, was born at Cnuibrook, Kent, and was baptized on the 
8t!i of April 1582. He was admitted a scholar of Eton, and in 
1600 entered King's College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 
in 1604, and M.A. in 1608, and was one of the contributors to 
Sorrow’s Joy (1603). HLs pastoral drama, Sicelides or Piscatory 
(pr. 1631) was written (1614) for performance before James I., 
but only produced after the king’s departure at King’s College. 
He had l«en ordained priest and Isefore lOii became a fellow 
of his college, but he left Cambridge liefnre i6r6, apparently 
because certain emoluments were refused him. He became 
chaplain to Sir Henry Willoughby, who presented him in 1621 
to the rectory of Hilgay, Norfolk, where he married and spent 
the rest of his life. In 1627 he published Locuslae, vel Pieias- 
Jesuiiica. The Locusts or ApvUyonists, two parallel poems in 
Latin and English furiously attacking the Jesuits. Dr Grosart 
saw in this work one of the sources of Milton’s conception of 
Satan. Next year appeared an erotic poem, Brittains Ida, 
with Edmund Spenser's name on the title-page. It is certainly 
not by Spenser, and is printed by Dr Grosart with the works 
of Phineas Fletcher. Sicelides, a play acted at King’s College 
in 1614, was printed in 1631. In 1632 appeared two theological 
prose treatisc.s. The IVay to Blessedness and Joy in Tribulation, 
and in 1633 his magnum opus. The Purple Island. The book was 
dedicated to his friend Edward Beiilnwes, and included his 
Piseaiorie Eclogs and other Poetical Miscellanies. He died in 
1650, his will being proved by his widow on the 13th of December 
of that year. Tho^-Purple Island, or the Isle of Man, is a pb«n 
in twelve cantos describing in cumbrous allegory the physiological 
structure of the human body and the mind of man. The in* 
tellectual qualities are personified, while the veins are rivets, 
the bones the mountains of the island, the whole analogy 'beii^ 
worlied out with great ingenuity. The manner of Sp®ser is 
preserved throughout, but Fletcher never lost sight of his moral 
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Rhine and in Italy secured the favourable terms of the treaty 
of Vienna (1735-1738). France had joined with the other 
powers in guaranteeing the succession of Maria Theresa under 
the Pragmatic sanction, but on the death of Oiarles VI. in 1740 
Floury by a diplomatic quibble found an excuse for repudiating 
his engagements, when he found the party of war supreme 
in the king’s counsels. After the disasters of the Bohemian 
campaign he wrote in confidence a humble letter to the Austrian 
general Konigsegg, who immediately published it. Fleury dis¬ 
avowed his own letter, and died a few days after the French 
evacuation of Prague on the 29th of January 1743. He had 
enriched the royal library by many valuable oriental MSS., and 
was a member of the French Academy, of the Academy of Science, 
and the Academy of Inscriptions. 

Bibliooraphy. — F. J. Bataflle, £loge historxqu* de M. le Cardinal 
A. H. de Fleury (Strassburg, 1737); C. Frey de Neuville, Oraison 
funibre de S.E. Mgr, le Cardinal A, H. Fleury (Pari-s, 1743) ; P. 
Vicaire, Oraison funibre du Cardinal A. H. de Fleury (Caen, 1743) ; 
M. van Hoey, Lettres ei nigotiations pour servir d I'kistoire de la vie 
du Cardinal de Fleury (London, 1743) : Leben des Cardinals A. H. 
Fleury (Freiburg, 1743); F. Morenas, Parallile du minislire du 
Cardinal Richelieu et du Cardinal de Fleury (Avignon, 1743) ; Nach- 
richten von dem Leben und der Verteallung des Cardinals Fleury 
(Hamburg, 1744). 

FLEURY, CLAUDK(i640-i723),French ecclesiastical historian, 
was bom at Paris on the 6th of December 1640. Destined for 
the bar, he was educated at the aristocratic college of Clermont 
(now that of Louis-le-Grand). In 1638 he was nominated an 
advocate to the parlement of Paris, and for nine years followed 
the legal profession. But he had long been of a religious disposi¬ 
tion, and in 1667 turned from law to theology. He had been 
some time in orders when Louis XIV., in 1672, selected him as 
tutor of the princes of Conti, with such success that the king 
next entrusted to him the education of the count of Verraandois, 
one of his natural sons, on whose death in 1683 Fleury received 
for his services the Cistercian abbey of Loc-Dieu, in the diocese 
of Rhodes. In 1689 he was appointed sub-preceptor of the dukes 
of Burgundy, of Anjou, and of Berry, and thus became intimately 
associated with Fenelon, their chief tutor. In 1696 he was 
elected to fill the place of La Bruy^re in the French Academy ; 
and on the completion of the education of the young princes 
the king bestowed upon him the rich priory of Argentcuil, in the 
diocese of Paris (1706). On assuming this benefice he resigned, 
with rare disinterestedness, that of the abbey of Loc-Dieu. 
About this time he began his great work, the first of the kind in 
France, and one for which he had been collecting materials 
for thirty years—the llisioire ecclesiasitgue. Fleury’s evident 
intention was to write a history of the church for all classes of 
society ; but at the time in which his great work appeared it 
was less religion than theology that absorbed the attention of 
the clergy and the educated public; and his work accordingly 
appealed to the student rather than to the popular reader, 
dwelling as it does very particularly on questions of doctrine, 
of discipline, of supremacy, and of rivalry between the priest-, 
hood and the imperial power. Nevertheless it hadagreat success. 
The first edition, printed at Paris in 20 volumes 4to, 1691, was 
followed by many others, among which may be mentioned that 
of Brussels, in 32 vols. 8vo, 1692, and that of Nismes, in 25 vols. 
8vo, 1778 to 1780. The work of Fleury only comes down to the 
year 1414. It was continued by J. Claude Fabre and Goujet 
down to 1595, in 16 vols. 4to. In consulting the work of Fleury 
and its supplement, the general table of contents, published 
by Rondel, Paris, 1758, i vol. 4to, will be found very useful. 
Translations have been made of the entire work into Latin, 
German and Italian. The Latin translation, published at 
Augsburg, 1758-1759, 85 vols. 8vo, carries the work down to 
16^. Fleury, who had been appointed confessor to the young 
king Louis XV. in 1716, because, as the duke of Orleans said, 
he was neither Jansenist nor Molinist, nor Ultramontanist, but 
Catholic, died on the 14th of July 1723. His great learning was 
equalled by the modest simplicity of his life and the uprightness 
of his conduct. 

Fleiuy left many works besides his Histoire ecclisiastique. The 
following deserve ^wolal mention :—Histoire du droit franfois (1674, 


i2mo) : Moeurs des Israilites {i 68 t, i2mo) ; Maeurs des Chritiens 
(1682, l2mo) ; Train du choix et de la mtthode des itudes (1686, 
2 vols. i2mo) ; Les Devoirs des maitres et des domestiques (1688, 
l2mo). A number of the smaller works were published in one voIiuuk 
at Paris in 1807. The Roman Congregation of the Index condemned 
his Catichisme historique (1679) and the Institution du droit ecclisi¬ 
astique (1687). 

See C. Ernst Simonetti, Der Character vines Gcschichtsschreibers 
in dem Leben und aus den Schriften des Abts C, Fleury (Gottingen, 
1746, 4to) ; C. F. P. Jaeger, Notice sur C. Fleury, considiri camme 
historien de I'iglise (Stras-sburg, 1847, 8vo) ; Reichlin-Meldegg, 
Geschichte des Christentums, i. 

FLIEDNER, THEODOR (1800-1864), German Protestant 
divine, was bom on the 21st of January 1800 at Epstein (near 
Wiesbaden), the small village in which his father was pastor. 
He studied theology at the universities of Giessen and Gottingen, 
and at the theological seminary of Herbom, and at the age of 
twenty he passed his final examination. After a year spent 
in teaching and preaching, in 1821 he accepted a call from the 
Protestant church at Kaiserswerth, a little town on the Rhine, 
a few miles below Dusseldorf. To help his people and to provide 
an endowment for his church, he undertook journeys in 1822 
through part of Germany, and then in 1823 to Holland and 
England. He met with considerable success, and had oppor¬ 
tunities of observing what was being done towards prison reform ; 
in England he made the acquaintance of the philanthropist 
Elizabeth Fry. The German prisons were then in a very bad 
state. The prisoners were huddled together in dirty rooms, 
badly fed, and left in complete idleness. No one dreamed of 
instructing them, or of collecting statistics to form the basis 
of useful legislation on the subject. Fliedner, at first singly, 
undertook the work. He applied for permission to be imprisoned 
for some time, in order that he might look at prison life from the 
inside. This petition was refused, but he was allowed to hold 
fortnightly services in the Dusseldorf prison, and to visit the 
inmates individually. Those interested in the subject banded 
themselves together, and on the i8th of June 1826 the first 
Prison Society of Germany {kheinisch-West/diischfr Ge/Ungnis- 
verein) was founded. In 1833 Fliedner opened in his own 
parsonage garden at Kaiserswerth a refuse for discharged 
female convicts. His circle of practical philanthropy rapidly 
increased. The state of the sick poor had for some time ex¬ 
cited his interest, and it seemed to him that ho.spitals might be 
best served by an organized body of specially trained women. 
Accordingly in 1836 he began the first deaconess house, and 
the hospital at Kaiserswerth. By their ordination vows the 
deaconesses devoted themselves to the care of the poor, the sick 
and the young; but their engagements were not final—they 
might leave their work and return to ordinary life if they chose. 
In addition to these institutions Fliedner founded in 1835 
infant school, then a normal school for infant school mistresses 
(1836), an orphanage for orphan girls of the middle class (1842), 
and an asylum for female lunatics (1847). Moreover, he assisted 
at the foundation and in the management of similar institutions, 
not only in Germany, but in various parts of Europe. 

In 1849 he resigned his pastoral charge, and from 1849 to 1851 
he travelled over a large part of Europe, America and the East 
—the object of his journeys being to found “ mother houses,” 
which were to be not merely training schools for deaconesses, but 
also centres whence other training establishments might arise. 
He established a deaconess house in Jerusalem, and after his 
return assisted by counsel and money in the erection of establish¬ 
ments at Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria and Bucharest. 
Among his later efforts may be mentioned the Christian house of 
refuge for female servants in Berlin (connected with which other 
institutions soon arose) and the “ house of evening rest ” for 
retired deaconesses at Kaiserswerth. In 1855 Fliedner received 
the degree of doctor in theology from the university of Bonn, in 
recognition rather of his practical activity than of his theological 
attainments. He died on the 4th of October 1864, leaving behind 
him over 100 stations attended by 430 deaconesses ; and these 
by 1876 had increased to 150 with an attendance of 600. 

Fliedner’s son Fritz Fliedner (1845-1901), after studying 
in Halle and Tubingen, became in 1870 cluplain to the embassy in 
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Madrid. He followed in hiy father’s footst^s by founding 
several philanthropic institutions in ^sain. He was also the 
author of a number of books, amongst which was an auto- 
biogr^hy, Aus meinem Leben, Erinnmmgen und Erjahrungm 
(1901). 

Theodor Fliedner’s writinRs are almost entirely of a practical 
character. He edited a i>eriodical, litr A rmtn uni Kranben prsund, 
which contained information regarding the various institutions, and 
also the yearly almanac of tiieKaiserswerth institution. Besides purely 
educatkjual and devotional works, ha wrote Bmh ier M&rtyrer (1852); 
Kurte Geschichle dcr Entstehung der erstm evang, LiebtsantiaUen ru 
Jiaiserswerth (1856) ; Naahricht Ubet dan Diahonissn-Werk in der 
Chriti. Kirche (jth ed., 1867); Die evangel. Mdrtyrer Ungarns und 
Siebenbtirgens ; and Beschreibung der Eeise nach Jerwulem und 
Constantinnpel. All w*r* published at Kaiserswerth. There is a 
translation of the German life by C. Winkworth (Ixjndon, 1867). 
See also G. nieduer, Thtadnr Eliedner, kurxer Abries seines Lebtns 
und ll'irfteits (3rd ed., iSyr). .See also on Fliodner and his work 
Kaiserswerth Deaconesses (London, 1857) ; Pean John S. Howson's 
Deaconesses (London, 3862); The Service 0/ the Poor, by E. C. 
Stephen (Lomdon, 1871); W. F. Stevenson’s Preying and Working 
(London, 1865). 

FLIGHT and FLYING. Of the many scientific problems of 
modem times, there are few possessing a wider or more enduring 
interest than that of aerial navigation {see also Aeronautics). 
To fly has always been an object of ambition with man; nor 
will this occasion surprise when we remember the marvellous 
freedom enjoyed by volant as compared with non-volant animals. 
The subject of aviation is admittedly one of extreme difficulty. 
To tread upon the air (and this is what is really meant) % at 
first sight, in the highest degree utopian j and yet there are 
thousands of living creatures which actually accomplish this 
feat. These creatures, however varied in form and structure, 
all fly according to one and the same principle; and this is a 
significant fact, as it tends to show that the air must be attacked 
in a particular way to ensure flight. It behoves us then at the 
outet to scrutinize very carefully the general configuration of 
flying animals, and in particular the size, shape and movements 
of their flying organs. 

Flying animals differ entirely from sailing ships and from 
balloons, with which they are not unfrcquently though errone¬ 
ously compared ; and a flying machine constructed upon proper 
principles can have nothing in common with either of those 
creations. The ship floats upon water and the balloon upon air; 
but the ship differs from the balloon, and the ship and the balloon 
differ from the flying creature and flying machine. The water 
and air, moreover, have characteristics of their own. The 
analogies which connect the water with the air, the ship with the 
balloon, and the ship and the balloon with the flying creature 
and fl.ving machine ore false analogies. A sailing ship is sup¬ 
ported by the water and requires merely to be propelled; a 
flying creature and a flying machine constructed on the living 
type require to be both supported and propelled. This arises 
from the fact that water is much denser than air, and because 
water supports on its surface substances which fall though air. 
While water and air are both fluid media, they are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other in the following particulars. Water 
is comparntively very .heavy, inelastic and incompressibig j 
air, on the other hand, is comparatively very light, eUstio and 
compressible. If water be struck with violeBce, the recoil 
.obtained is great when compared with the leooil obtained from 
air similurly treated. In water we get a maximum recoil with n 
mioimum of displaoomrot; m air, on the contrary, we obtain a 
miniiaum recoil with a maximum of displacement. Water and 
air when uncoafined yield readily to pressure. They thus form 
movable fulcra to bodies acting upon them. In ordw to meet 
these peculiarities ‘the travelling organs of aquatic and flying 
^animals (whether^|||| ■be feet, fins, flippess or wings) are made 
not of rigid buoareitstic materials. The travebiag organs, 
moreover, increasdSsize in proportion to tfie tenuity of' the fluid 
to be acted upon. The difference in size of the travelling organs 
of BnimallfilHomes very marked when the land anii^s are 
contraatsA if th the aquatic, and the aquatic with the aerial, 
OS in and j. 

Sie ip^Hntacs;^ water and air as supporting media we well 


illustrated by a reference to swimming, diving and dyiug birdfw 
A bird when swinuning extends its feet simultaneously or alter¬ 
nately in a backward direction, and so obtains a forward recoil. 
The water supports the bird, and the feet simply propel. In 
this case the bird is lighter tb^ the water, and the long axis of 
the body is horizontal (a of fig. 4). When the bird dives, or flies 
under water, the long axis of the body is inclined obliquely down¬ 
wards and forwards, and tlie bird forces itself into and beneath the 
water by the action of its feet, or wings, ox both. In diving or sub- 
aquatic flight the feet strike upwards and backwards, the wings 
downwards and backwards {b of fig. 4). In aerial flying everything 



Pio, I, —Chillingham BuU (Sos Scoticus), Small travelliiig ex¬ 
tremities adapted for land, r, s, i, u, figure-of-8 described by the 
feet in wdkjag. 



Fm, 2,—The Turtle (Cheionia imhricaia). Enlarged travelling 
extremities (flippers) udaptucl for water. 



Fw. 3.—The Bat [PhyUocina gracilis). Greatly expanded 
travelling extremities adapted for air. 


is reversed. The long axis of the bird is inclined obliquely 
upwards and forwards, and the wings strike, not downwards 
and backwards, but downwards and forwards {c of fig. 4). These 
changes in the direction of the long axis of the bird in swimming, 
diving and flying, and in the direction of the stroke of the wings 
in sub-aquatic and aerial flight, arc due to the fact that the bird 
is heavier than the air and lighter than the water. 

The physical properties of water and air explain in a great 
measure how the sailing ship differs from die balbon, and how 
the latter differs from the flying creature and flying machine 
constructed on the natural type. The sailing ship is, as it wejqe, 
immersed in two oceans, viz. an ocean of liiater and an CK^an 
of air—^the former being greatly heavier and denser lihaii the 
latter. The ocean of water buoys or floats the ship, and the 
ocean of air, or part of it ip motion, swells the sails Which propel 
the ^ip. The moving air, •3Vhich strikes the sails directly, strikes 
tha hull of the vessel indirectly and forces it ■(hrough. th^ water, 
winch, as axplaioed, is a.compawtively 4shsa flm ' 'Whaa the 
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ih^ is in motion it can be steered either hy the sails alone, or 
the rudder alone, or by both combined. A balloon diSsrs from 
a sailing ship in being immersed in only one ocean, viz. the ocean 
of air. It resembles the slup in floating upon the air, as the ^ip 




Fig. 4.—The King Penguin in tlie positions assumed by a bird in ■(«) swimming, 
(fc) diving, and (c) flying. 

floats upon the water : in other words, the balloon is lighter than 
the air, as tlie ship is lighter than the water. But here all analogy 
ceases. The ship, in virtue of its being immersed in two fluids 
having different densities, can be steered and made to tack about 
in a horizonUil plume in any given direction. This in the case of 
the balloon, immersed in one fluid, is impossible. The balloon 
in a calm can only rise and fail in a vertical line. 1 ts horizontal 
movements, which ought to be the more Importidnt, are accidental 
movements due to air currents, and cannot be controlled ; the 
balloon, in short, cannot be guided. One might as well attempt 
to steer a boat carried along by currents of water in the absence 
of oars, sails and wind, as to steer a balloon carried abng by 
currents of air. The balloon has nrj hold upon the uir, and this 
consequently cannot be employed as a fufcrim for regulating 
its course. The balloon, because of its vast sire and from its 
being lighter than the air, is completely at the mercy of the wind. 

It forms an integral part, so to .speak, of the wind for the time 
being, and the direction of the wind in every instance determines 
the horizontal motion of the balloon. Ihe force required to 
propel a balloon against even a moderate breeze would result in its 
destruction. The balloon cannot be transferred with any degree 
of certainty from one point of the earth’s surface to another, 
and hence the chief danger in its employment. It may, quite as 
likely as not, carry its occupants out to sea. The balloOB is a 
mere lifting machine and is in no sense to be regarded as a flying 
macliine. It resembles the flying creatuue only in this, that it is 
immersed in the ocean of air in which itsustakiB itself. The mode 
of suspension Ls wholly difliereiit. The balloon floats because it 
is lighter than the air ; the flying creature floats because it lextracts 
from the air, by the vigorous downward action of its wings, 
a certain amount of upward recoil. The balloon is passivethe 
flying creature is active. The balloon is controlled by the-wind ; 
the flying creature controls the wind. The balloon in the absence 
of wind can only rise ami fall in a vertical liae; the flying creature 
fly in.a horizontal plane in any given direction. The balloon 
is inefficient because of its levity; the flying creature is efficient 
because of its weight. 

Weight, however paradoxical it may appear, is necessary to 
flight. Everything which flies is vastly heavier than the air. 

The inertia of the mass of the flying creature enables it to control 
and direct its movements in the air. Many are of opinion that 
flight is a mere matter of levity and power. This is quite a mis' 


take. No machine, however light and powerful, wiB ever fly 
whose travelling surfaces are not properly fashioned and properly 
applied to the air. 

It was supposed at one time '&at the air sacsof birds contributed 
in some mysterious way to flight, but 
this is now known to be errsnaous. 
The bats and some of the best'flying 
birds have no air sacs. .Similar re¬ 
marks are to be made of the heated 
air imprisoned within the bones of 
certain birds.* Feathorseven are not 
necessary to flight. Insects and bats 
have no feathers, and yet fly well. 
The only facts in natural history 
which appiear even indirectly to 
counteoarce the flotation theory are 
the presence of a swimming bladder 
in some fishes, and the existence of 
membranous expansions or pseudo¬ 
wings in certain animals, such as 
the flying fish, fh'iog dragon and 
flying squirrel. As, however, the 
aninuds referred to do not actually 
fly, but merely dart into the air and 
ttere sustain themselves for brief 
intervals, they afford no real support 
to the theory. Tlie so-called floating 
animals are depictedntfigs. 5,band 7. 

It has been asserted, and with some 
degree of plausibility, that a fish 
lighter than the water might swim, and that a bird lighter 
than tlie air might fly; it ought, however, to be borne in mind 



Fig. 5.—The Red-throated Dragon 
{Draco haematvpogon). 


Fig. 6.—The Flying Colugo 
[Galeopithei:us volatts) ; also called 
flyina lemur and dying squirrel. 



Fki. 7. —^The Flying Fish (Exoceetm CKiliens); 

that, in point of fact, a lighter than the water could not hdd 
its own if the water were in the least perturbed, and that a bind 
lighter than thc-air wouldlx swept into space by even amodecate 

I According to Dr Crim, the swallow, martin, snipe and Inany birds 
of passage have no air m their bones.— Free, Zoin, Sce;'ip*w. part 
XXV., i8j7,p. 13, 'ff 
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Madrid. He followed in hiy father’s footst^s by founding 
several philanthropic institutions in ^sain. He was also the 
author of a number of books, amongst which was an auto- 
biogr^hy, Aus meinem Leben, Erinnmmgen und Erjahrungm 
(1901). 

Theodor Fliedner’s writinRs are almost entirely of a practical 
character. He edited a i>eriodical, litr A rmtn uni Kranben prsund, 
which contained information regarding the various institutions, and 
also the yearly almanac of tiieKaiserswerth institution. Besides purely 
educatkjual and devotional works, ha wrote Bmh ier M&rtyrer (1852); 
Kurte Geschichle dcr Entstehung der erstm evang, LiebtsantiaUen ru 
Jiaiserswerth (1856) ; Naahricht Ubet dan Diahonissn-Werk in der 
Chriti. Kirche (jth ed., 1867); Die evangel. Mdrtyrer Ungarns und 
Siebenbtirgens ; and Beschreibung der Eeise nach Jerwulem und 
Constantinnpel. All w*r* published at Kaiserswerth. There is a 
translation of the German life by C. Winkworth (Ixjndon, 1867). 
See also G. nieduer, Thtadnr Eliedner, kurxer Abries seines Lebtns 
und ll'irfteits (3rd ed., iSyr). .See also on Fliodner and his work 
Kaiserswerth Deaconesses (London, 1857) ; Pean John S. Howson's 
Deaconesses (London, 3862); The Service 0/ the Poor, by E. C. 
Stephen (Lomdon, 1871); W. F. Stevenson’s Preying and Working 
(London, 1865). 

FLIGHT and FLYING. Of the many scientific problems of 
modem times, there are few possessing a wider or more enduring 
interest than that of aerial navigation {see also Aeronautics). 
To fly has always been an object of ambition with man; nor 
will this occasion surprise when we remember the marvellous 
freedom enjoyed by volant as compared with non-volant animals. 
The subject of aviation is admittedly one of extreme difficulty. 
To tread upon the air (and this is what is really meant) % at 
first sight, in the highest degree utopian j and yet there are 
thousands of living creatures which actually accomplish this 
feat. These creatures, however varied in form and structure, 
all fly according to one and the same principle; and this is a 
significant fact, as it tends to show that the air must be attacked 
in a particular way to ensure flight. It behoves us then at the 
outet to scrutinize very carefully the general configuration of 
flying animals, and in particular the size, shape and movements 
of their flying organs. 

Flying animals differ entirely from sailing ships and from 
balloons, with which they are not unfrcquently though errone¬ 
ously compared ; and a flying machine constructed upon proper 
principles can have nothing in common with either of those 
creations. The ship floats upon water and the balloon upon air; 
but the ship differs from the balloon, and the ship and the balloon 
differ from the flying creature and flying machine. The water 
and air, moreover, have characteristics of their own. The 
analogies which connect the water with the air, the ship with the 
balloon, and the ship and the balloon with the flying creature 
and fl.ving machine ore false analogies. A sailing ship is sup¬ 
ported by the water and requires merely to be propelled; a 
flying creature and a flying machine constructed on the living 
type require to be both supported and propelled. This arises 
from the fact that water is much denser than air, and because 
water supports on its surface substances which fall though air. 
While water and air are both fluid media, they are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other in the following particulars. Water 
is comparntively very .heavy, inelastic and incompressibig j 
air, on the other hand, is comparatively very light, eUstio and 
compressible. If water be struck with violeBce, the recoil 
.obtained is great when compared with the leooil obtained from 
air similurly treated. In water we get a maximum recoil with n 
mioimum of displaoomrot; m air, on the contrary, we obtain a 
miniiaum recoil with a maximum of displacement. Water and 
air when uncoafined yield readily to pressure. They thus form 
movable fulcra to bodies acting upon them. In ordw to meet 
these peculiarities ‘the travelling organs of aquatic and flying 
^animals (whether^|||| ■be feet, fins, flippess or wings) are made 
not of rigid buoareitstic materials. The travebiag organs, 
moreover, increasdSsize in proportion to tfie tenuity of' the fluid 
to be acted upon. The difference in size of the travelling organs 
of BnimallfilHomes very marked when the land anii^s are 
contraatsA if th the aquatic, and the aquatic with the aerial, 
OS in and j. 

Sie ip^Hntacs;^ water and air as supporting media we well 


illustrated by a reference to swimming, diving and dyiug birdfw 
A bird when swinuning extends its feet simultaneously or alter¬ 
nately in a backward direction, and so obtains a forward recoil. 
The water supports the bird, and the feet simply propel. In 
this case the bird is lighter tb^ the water, and the long axis of 
the body is horizontal (a of fig. 4). When the bird dives, or flies 
under water, the long axis of the body is inclined obliquely down¬ 
wards and forwards, and tlie bird forces itself into and beneath the 
water by the action of its feet, or wings, ox both. In diving or sub- 
aquatic flight the feet strike upwards and backwards, the wings 
downwards and backwards {b of fig. 4). In aerial flying everything 



Pio, I, —Chillingham BuU (Sos Scoticus), Small travelliiig ex¬ 
tremities adapted for land, r, s, i, u, figure-of-8 described by the 
feet in wdkjag. 



Fm, 2,—The Turtle (Cheionia imhricaia). Enlarged travelling 
extremities (flippers) udaptucl for water. 



Fw. 3.—The Bat [PhyUocina gracilis). Greatly expanded 
travelling extremities adapted for air. 


is reversed. The long axis of the bird is inclined obliquely 
upwards and forwards, and the wings strike, not downwards 
and backwards, but downwards and forwards {c of fig. 4). These 
changes in the direction of the long axis of the bird in swimming, 
diving and flying, and in the direction of the stroke of the wings 
in sub-aquatic and aerial flight, arc due to the fact that the bird 
is heavier than the air and lighter than the water. 

The physical properties of water and air explain in a great 
measure how the sailing ship differs from die balbon, and how 
the latter differs from the flying creature and flying machine 
constructed on the natural type. The sailing ship is, as it wejqe, 
immersed in two oceans, viz. an ocean of liiater and an CK^an 
of air—^the former being greatly heavier and denser lihaii the 
latter. The ocean of water buoys or floats the ship, and the 
ocean of air, or part of it ip motion, swells the sails Which propel 
the ^ip. The moving air, •3Vhich strikes the sails directly, strikes 
tha hull of the vessel indirectly and forces it ■(hrough. th^ water, 
winch, as axplaioed, is a.compawtively 4shsa flm ' 'Whaa the 
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■bodies of said creatures are fixed, describe figure-ojS tracks in 
space—the figure-of-8 tracks, when the bodies are released and 
advancing as in rapid flight, being opened out and converted 
into waved tracks. 

It may be well to explain here that a claim has been set up by his 
admirers lor the celebrated artist, architect and engineer, Leonardo 
da Vinci, to be regarded as the discoverer of the principles and 
practice of flight (see Theodore Andrea Cook, Spirals in Nature and 
Art, J903), The claim is, however, unwarranted ; Leonardo’s chief 
work on flight, bearing the title Codice sul Volo degli Uccelli e Varie 
Altre Materie, written in 1303, consists of a short manuscript of 
twenty-seven small quarto pages, with simple sketch illustrations 
interspersed in the text. In addition he makes occasional references 
to flight in his other manuscripts, which are also illustrated. In 
none of Leonardo’s manuscripts, however, and in none of his figures, 
is the slightest hint given of his having any knowledge of the spiral 
movements made by the wing in flight or of the spiral structure of the 
•wing itself. It is claimed that Leonardo knew the direction of the 
stroke of the wing, as revealed by recent researches and proved by 
modem in.stantaneous photography. As a matter of fact, Leonardo 
gives a wholly inaccurate account of the direction of the stroke of 
Ihe wing. He state.s that the wing during the down stroke strikes 
downwards and backwards, whereas in reality it strikes downwards 
and forwards. In speaking of artificial flight Leonardo says : “ 'I'he 
wings have to row downwards and backwards to sujiport the machine 
on high, BO that it moves forward." In speaking of natural flight he 
remarks; “ If in its descent the bird rows backwards with its wings 
the bird will move rapidly ; this happens because the wings strike 
the air which successively runs behind the bird to fill the void 
whence it eomes." There is nothing in Leonardo's writings to show 
that he knew either the anatomy or physiology of the wing in the 
modem sense. 

Pettigrew’s discovery of the figurc-of-8 and waved movements 
made by the wing in stationary and progressive flight was con¬ 
firmed some two years after it was made by Prof. E. J. Marey 
of Paris' by the aid of tlie “ sphygmograph.” * The movements 
in question are now regarded as fundamental, from the fact 
that they are alike essential to natural and artificial flight. 

The following is Pettigrew's description of wings and wing 
movements published in 1867 :— 

“The wings of insects and birds arc, as a rule, more or less tri¬ 
angular in shape, the base ol the triangle being directed towards the 
body, its sides anteriorly and posteriorly. They are also conical on 
.section from within outwards and from before backwards, this shape 
converting the pinions into delicately graduated instruments balanced 
with the utmost nicety to s«ilisfy the requirements of the muscular 
systi'in on the one hand and the resistance and resiliency of the air 
on tile other. While all wings are graduated as explained, innumer¬ 
able varieties occur as to their general contour, some being falcated 
or scythe-like, others oblong, others rounded or circular, some lanceo¬ 
late and some linear. The wings of insects may consist either of one 
or two pairs—the anterior or upper pair, when two are present, 
being in some instances greatly modified and presenting a corneous 
condition. They are then known as elytra, from the Gr, fXvrpor, 
a sheath. Uoth pairs are composed of a duplicature of the integu¬ 
ment, or investing membrane, and are strengtlicned in various direc¬ 
tions by a Rystem of hollow, horny tubes, known to entomologists as 
the netirae or nervures. These nervures taper toward.s the extremity 
of the wing, and are .strongest towards it.s root and anterior margin, 
where they supply the place ol the arm in birds and bats. The neurae 
■ire arranged at the axis of the wing after the manner of a fan or 
spirid stair . the anterior one occupying a higher position than that 
farther back, and so of the others. As tiiis arrangement extends also 
to the margins, Ihe wings are more or less twisted upon themselves 
and present a certain degree of convexity on their superior or upper 
surface, and a corresponding concavity on their inferior or under 
surface,—their free edges supplying tho.se fine curves which act with 
.such efficacy upon the air in obtaining the maximum of resistance 
and the minimum of displacement. As illustrative examples of the. 
form of wings alluded to, tho.se of the beetle, bee and fly may lie cited 
—the pinions in those insects acting as helices, or twisted levers, and 

‘ tievue des cours scientifi^ues de la France et de I’^tranger, 18C9. 

* The sphygmograph, as its name indicates, is a recorning instru¬ 
ment. It consists of a smoked cylinder revolving by means of clock¬ 
work at a known speed, and a style or pen which inscribes its surface 
by scratching or brushing away the lampblack. The movements to 
be registered arc transferred to the style or pen by one or more levers, 
and the pen in turn transfers them to the cylinder, where thej: appear 
is legible tracings. In registering the movement.s of the wings the 
dps and margins of the pinions were, by an ingenious modification, 
employed as the styles or pens. By this arrangement the different 
jiarts of the wings were made actually to record their own movements. 
As will be seen from this account, the figure-of-8 or wave theory of 
stationary and progressive flight has been made the subject of a 
rigorous experimentum trucis. 
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elevating weights much greater than the area of the wings would seem 
to warrant ’’ (figs. 10 and 11). ..." To confer on the wings the 
multiplicity of movements which they require, they are supplied 
with double hinge or compound joints, which enable them to move 
not only in an upward, downward, forward and backward direction, 
but also at various intermediate degrees of obliquity. An insect with 
wings thus hinged may, as far as steadiness of body is concerned, be 
not inaptly compared to a compass set upon gimbals, where the uni¬ 
versality of motion in one direction ensures comparative fixedness 
in another.’’. . ."AU wings obtain their leverage by presenting 
oblique surfaces to 
the air, the degree 
of obliquity gradu¬ 
ally increa.sing in a 
direction from be¬ 
hind, forwards and 
downwards, during 
extension when the 
sudden or effective 
stroke is being given, 
and gradually de¬ 
creasing in an oppo¬ 
site direction during 
flexion, or when the 
wing is being more 
slowly recovered pre¬ 
paratory to making 
a seconii stroke. The 
effective stroke in 
insects, and this 
holds true also of 
birds, is therefore delivered downwards and forwards, and not, as the 
majority of writers believe, vertically, or even slightly backwards. . . , 
The wing in the insect is more flattened than in the bird ; and aiKsiii- 
t'age is taken on some occasions of this circum.stancc, particularly in 
heavy-bodied, small-winged, quick-flying insects, to reverse the pinion 
more or less completely during the dawn and up strokes." . . . “This 
is etiected in the following manner. The posterior margin of 
the wing is made to rotate, during the down stroke, in a direction 
from above downwards and from behind forwards—the anterior 
margin travelling in an opposite direction and reciprocating. 
The wing may thus be said to attack the air by a screwing 
movement from above. Dunng the up or return stroke, on the oIIkt 
hand, the posterior margin rotates in a direction from below upwards 
and from 'before backwards, so that by a similar but reverse screwing 
motion the pinion attacks the air from lieneath." . . .“A ftgure-of-e, 
compressed laterally and placed ohlicjuely with its long axis running 
ironi left to right of the sjiectator, renresents the movements in 
question. The down and up strokes, as will be seen from this account, 
cross each other, the wing smiting the air during its descent from 
above, as in the bird and bat, and during its ascent from below as 
in the flying fish and boy's kite ’’ (fig. 12). 



I'Tc. 12 shows the figure-of-8 made by the margins of the winy in 
extension (continuous line), and flexion (dotted line). As the (qi of 
the wing is mid-way between its margins, a line between the contitiu- 
ous and dotted lines gives the figurc-of-8 made by the tip. The 
arrows indicate the reversal of the planes of the wing, and show how 
the down and up strokes cross each other, 

..." The figure-of-8 action of the wing explains how an insect 
or bird may fix itself in the air, the backward and forward recipro¬ 
cating action of the pinion affording support, but no propulsion. 
In these instances the backward and forward strokes are made to 
counterbalance each other. Although the figure-of-8 repre.sent.s with 
considerable fidelity the twisting of the wing upon its axis durinj: 
extension and flexion, when the insect is playing its wings before an 
object, or still better when it is artificially fixed, it is otlierwise when 
the down stroke is added and the insect is fairly on the wing and pro¬ 
gressing rapidly. In this case the wing, in virtue of its being carried 
forward by the liody in motion, describes an undulating or spiral 
course, as shown in Ag. 13." 

..." The down and up strokes are compound movemenis- 
the termination of the down stroke embracing the beginning of the 
up stroke, and the termination of the up stroke including the begin¬ 
ning of the down stroke. This is necessary in order that the down 
and up strokes may glide into each other in such a manner as to 
prevent jerking and unnecessary retardation.’’ • . . . 

• Thi.s continuity of the down into the up stroke and the converse 
is greatly facilitated by the elastic ligaments at the root and in the 



Fig, 10.—Right Wing of the Beetle {Gnlialkus 
micans) when at rest; seen from above. 



Fic.. II.— Right Wing of the Beetle (Goii- 
athus mican.i) when in motion; seen irom 
beliind. This figure shows how the wing twists 
and untwists when in action, and how it forms 
a true screw. 
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Madrid. He followed in hiy father’s footst^s by founding 
several philanthropic institutions in ^sain. He was also the 
author of a number of books, amongst which was an auto- 
biogr^hy, Aus meinem Leben, Erinnmmgen und Erjahrungm 
(1901). 

Theodor Fliedner’s writinRs are almost entirely of a practical 
character. He edited a i>eriodical, litr A rmtn uni Kranben prsund, 
which contained information regarding the various institutions, and 
also the yearly almanac of tiieKaiserswerth institution. Besides purely 
educatkjual and devotional works, ha wrote Bmh ier M&rtyrer (1852); 
Kurte Geschichle dcr Entstehung der erstm evang, LiebtsantiaUen ru 
Jiaiserswerth (1856) ; Naahricht Ubet dan Diahonissn-Werk in der 
Chriti. Kirche (jth ed., 1867); Die evangel. Mdrtyrer Ungarns und 
Siebenbtirgens ; and Beschreibung der Eeise nach Jerwulem und 
Constantinnpel. All w*r* published at Kaiserswerth. There is a 
translation of the German life by C. Winkworth (Ixjndon, 1867). 
See also G. nieduer, Thtadnr Eliedner, kurxer Abries seines Lebtns 
und ll'irfteits (3rd ed., iSyr). .See also on Fliodner and his work 
Kaiserswerth Deaconesses (London, 1857) ; Pean John S. Howson's 
Deaconesses (London, 3862); The Service 0/ the Poor, by E. C. 
Stephen (Lomdon, 1871); W. F. Stevenson’s Preying and Working 
(London, 1865). 

FLIGHT and FLYING. Of the many scientific problems of 
modem times, there are few possessing a wider or more enduring 
interest than that of aerial navigation {see also Aeronautics). 
To fly has always been an object of ambition with man; nor 
will this occasion surprise when we remember the marvellous 
freedom enjoyed by volant as compared with non-volant animals. 
The subject of aviation is admittedly one of extreme difficulty. 
To tread upon the air (and this is what is really meant) % at 
first sight, in the highest degree utopian j and yet there are 
thousands of living creatures which actually accomplish this 
feat. These creatures, however varied in form and structure, 
all fly according to one and the same principle; and this is a 
significant fact, as it tends to show that the air must be attacked 
in a particular way to ensure flight. It behoves us then at the 
outet to scrutinize very carefully the general configuration of 
flying animals, and in particular the size, shape and movements 
of their flying organs. 

Flying animals differ entirely from sailing ships and from 
balloons, with which they are not unfrcquently though errone¬ 
ously compared ; and a flying machine constructed upon proper 
principles can have nothing in common with either of those 
creations. The ship floats upon water and the balloon upon air; 
but the ship differs from the balloon, and the ship and the balloon 
differ from the flying creature and flying machine. The water 
and air, moreover, have characteristics of their own. The 
analogies which connect the water with the air, the ship with the 
balloon, and the ship and the balloon with the flying creature 
and fl.ving machine ore false analogies. A sailing ship is sup¬ 
ported by the water and requires merely to be propelled; a 
flying creature and a flying machine constructed on the living 
type require to be both supported and propelled. This arises 
from the fact that water is much denser than air, and because 
water supports on its surface substances which fall though air. 
While water and air are both fluid media, they are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other in the following particulars. Water 
is comparntively very .heavy, inelastic and incompressibig j 
air, on the other hand, is comparatively very light, eUstio and 
compressible. If water be struck with violeBce, the recoil 
.obtained is great when compared with the leooil obtained from 
air similurly treated. In water we get a maximum recoil with n 
mioimum of displaoomrot; m air, on the contrary, we obtain a 
miniiaum recoil with a maximum of displacement. Water and 
air when uncoafined yield readily to pressure. They thus form 
movable fulcra to bodies acting upon them. In ordw to meet 
these peculiarities ‘the travelling organs of aquatic and flying 
^animals (whether^|||| ■be feet, fins, flippess or wings) are made 
not of rigid buoareitstic materials. The travebiag organs, 
moreover, increasdSsize in proportion to tfie tenuity of' the fluid 
to be acted upon. The difference in size of the travelling organs 
of BnimallfilHomes very marked when the land anii^s are 
contraatsA if th the aquatic, and the aquatic with the aerial, 
OS in and j. 

Sie ip^Hntacs;^ water and air as supporting media we well 


illustrated by a reference to swimming, diving and dyiug birdfw 
A bird when swinuning extends its feet simultaneously or alter¬ 
nately in a backward direction, and so obtains a forward recoil. 
The water supports the bird, and the feet simply propel. In 
this case the bird is lighter tb^ the water, and the long axis of 
the body is horizontal (a of fig. 4). When the bird dives, or flies 
under water, the long axis of the body is inclined obliquely down¬ 
wards and forwards, and tlie bird forces itself into and beneath the 
water by the action of its feet, or wings, ox both. In diving or sub- 
aquatic flight the feet strike upwards and backwards, the wings 
downwards and backwards {b of fig. 4). In aerial flying everything 



Pio, I, —Chillingham BuU (Sos Scoticus), Small travelliiig ex¬ 
tremities adapted for land, r, s, i, u, figure-of-8 described by the 
feet in wdkjag. 



Fm, 2,—The Turtle (Cheionia imhricaia). Enlarged travelling 
extremities (flippers) udaptucl for water. 



Fw. 3.—The Bat [PhyUocina gracilis). Greatly expanded 
travelling extremities adapted for air. 


is reversed. The long axis of the bird is inclined obliquely 
upwards and forwards, and the wings strike, not downwards 
and backwards, but downwards and forwards {c of fig. 4). These 
changes in the direction of the long axis of the bird in swimming, 
diving and flying, and in the direction of the stroke of the wings 
in sub-aquatic and aerial flight, arc due to the fact that the bird 
is heavier than the air and lighter than the water. 

The physical properties of water and air explain in a great 
measure how the sailing ship differs from die balbon, and how 
the latter differs from the flying creature and flying machine 
constructed on the natural type. The sailing ship is, as it wejqe, 
immersed in two oceans, viz. an ocean of liiater and an CK^an 
of air—^the former being greatly heavier and denser lihaii the 
latter. The ocean of water buoys or floats the ship, and the 
ocean of air, or part of it ip motion, swells the sails Which propel 
the ^ip. The moving air, •3Vhich strikes the sails directly, strikes 
tha hull of the vessel indirectly and forces it ■(hrough. th^ water, 
winch, as axplaioed, is a.compawtively 4shsa flm ' 'Whaa the 
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temorkable circamstonce) the^ are always adapted to the Speed 
at which the wing is travelling for the time being. The increase 
and decrease in the angles made by the wing as it hastens to 
and fro are due partly to the resistance offered by the air, and 
pertly to the mechanism and mode of aj^lication of the wing 
to the air. The wing, during its vibrations, rotates upon two 
separate centres, the tip rotating round the root of the wing as 
an axis (short axis of wing), the posterior margin rotating around 



Fig. 22. Fic. 23. 

Fic.s. 20, 21, 22 and 23 show the area, mapped out by the left wing 
of the Wasp when the insect is fixed and the wine; matle to vibrate. 
These figures illustrate the various anRh's made by the wing with the 
horizon us it hastens to and fro, and show how the wing reverses and 
reciprocates, and how it twi.sls upon itself in opposite directions, and 
describes a figure-of-S trark in .space. Figs. 20 and 22 represent the 
forward or down sti’oke {n b c d c f n), )tg.s. 21 and 23 the backward 
or wp stroke (g h i j k t 0), The terms forward and back stroke.s are 
here employed with referonce to the head of the insect, x, x', line 
to tepreseni the horizon. If fig. 22, representing the down or forward 
.stroke, be placed upon fig. 23, representing the up or backward 
stroke, it will be seen that the win^ cronies its nwn liack more or less 
completely at every stage of the down and up strokes. 

the anterior margin Hong axis of wing). The wing i.s really 
eccentric in its nature, 11 remark whidi applies also to the rowing 
feathers of tlie bird’s wing. The compound rotation goes on 
througliout the entire down and up .strokes, and is intimately 
associated with the power which the wing enjoys of alternately 
seizing and evading the iiir. 

The compound rotation of the wing is greatly facilitated by 
the wing being elastic and flexible. It is this whicii causes the 
wing to twist and untwist diagonally on its long axis when it is 
made, to \'ibrulB. The twisting referred to is partly a vital and 
partly a mechanical act;—that is, it is occasioned in part by 
the action of the muscles and in part by the greater resistance 
experienced from the air liy the tip and po.sterior margin of the 
wing as compared with the root and anterior margin,—the re¬ 
sistance experienced by t!)e tip and posterior margin causing 
them to reverse always suhsecjuently to the root and anterior 
margin, which has the effect of throwing the anterior and posterior 
margins of the wing into figure-of-8 curves, as shown at figs. 
9, 11, 12, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

The comixjund rotation of the wing, as seen in the bird, is 
represented in fig. 24. 

Not the least curious feature of the wing movements is the 
remarkable power which the wing possesses of making and 
utilizing its own currents. Thus, when the wing descends it 
draws after it a strong current, which, being met by the wing 
during its ascent, greatly increases the efficacy of the up stroke. 
Similarly and conversely, when the wing ascends, it creates an 
upward current, which, being met by the wing when it descends, 
pcrwerfuUy contributes to the efficiency of the down stroke. 
This statement can be readily \ erified by experhnont both with 
natural and artificial wings. Neilliw the up nor the down strokes 
are complete in themselves. 

The wing to act effiaiently must be driven at a certain speed, 
and in such a manner that the down and up strokes shall glide 
into each otlier. It is only in this way that the air can be made 
to pulsate, and that the rhythm of the wing and the air waves 
can be made to correspond. The olr must be seized and let go 
in a certain order and at a certain speed to extract a maximum 


recoil. The rapidity of the wing movetnentt is regulated by the 
size of the wing, small wings being driven at a sfery much higher 
speed than larger ones. The different parts of the wing, more¬ 
over, travel at different degrees of velocity—the tip and posterior 
margin of the wing alwai’s rushing through a much greater 
space, in a given time, than the root and anterior margin. 



Fig. 24.—Wing of tlie Bird with 
a, b. Short axis of the wing (axis 
for ti}) of wing, h). 

0, d, Long axi.s (axis for posterior 
marghi of wing, h, i, 7, A, /). 
m, M, Short axis of rowing 
feathers ot wing. 

r, s. Long axis oi rowing feathers 
of wing. Tile rotation of 
tlic rowing feathers on 


its root (a, b) cranked forwardB.' 

their long axis (they are 
eccentric!!) enables them 
to open or separate during 
the up, and close or come 
together during the dovTi 
strokes. 

c f,g p, concave shape presented 
by the under surface o£ tlie 
wing. 


The rapidity of travel of the insect wing is in some case.s 
enormous. The wasp, for instance, is said to ply its wings at 
Uie rate of 110, and the common house-fly at the rate of 330 
beats per second. Quick as are the vibrations of natural wipgs, 
the speed of certain parts of the wing is amaringly increased. 
Wings as a rule are long and narrow. As a consequence, a 
Comparatively slow and very 
limited movement at tlie root 
confers great range and im¬ 
mense speed at the tip, the 
speed of each portion of the 
wing increasing a.s the root of 
the wing is receded from. This 
Ls explained on a principle well 
understood in mechanics, viz. 
that when a wing or rod 
hinged at one end is made to 
move in a circle, the tip or 
free end of the wing or rod 
describes a much wider circle 
in a given time than a portion 
of the wing or rod nearer the 
hinge (fig. 25). 

One naturally inquires why 
the high speed of wings, and 
why the progressive increase 
of speed at their tips and 
posterior margins? The 
answer is not far to seek. If 
the wings were not driven at 
a high speed, and if they were 
not eccentrics made to revolve 
upon two separate axes, they 
would of necessity be large 
cumbrous structures; but 
large heavy wings would be difficult to work, and what is 
worse, they would (if too large), instead of controlling the 
air, be controlled by it, and so cease to be flying organs. 

There is, however, another reason why wings should be made 
to vibrate at high speeds. The air, as explained, is a very light, 
thin, elastic medium, which yields on the sh^test pressure, and 
unless the wings attacked it with great violence ^ necessary 
recoil or resistance could not be obtained. The atmosphere, 
because of its great tenuity, mobility and comparative imponder¬ 
ability, presents little resistance to bodies passing through it at 
low velocities. If, however, the speed be greatly accewrated, 



Fig. 23 shows how diSerent 
portions of the wing travel at 
different degrees of speed. In this 
figure the rod «, b, hinged at x, 
represents the wing. When the 
wing i,s made to vibrate, its several 
portions travel tlirough the spaces 
d b f, j h I, g k i, and e « c in 
exactly the same interval of time. 
The part of the wing marked b, 
which corresponds with the tip, 
consequently travels very much 
more rapidly than the part marked 
<t, which corresponds with the root. 
m», 0 p, curves made by the wing 
at til* end of the up and down 
strokes ; r, position of the wing at 
the middle of the stroke. 
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the action of even an ordinary cafte is sufficient to elicit a recoil. 
This comes of the action and reaction oj matter, the resistance 
experienced varying according to the density of the atmosphere 
• and the shape, extent and velocity of the body acting upon it. 
•While, therefore, scarcely any impediment is offered to the pro¬ 
gress of an animal in motion in the air, it is often exceedingly 
difficult to compress the air with sufficient rapidity and energy 
to convert it into a suitable fulcrum for securing the necessary 
support and forward impetus. This arises from the fact that 
bodies moving in air experience a minimum oj resistance and 
occasion a maximum oj displacement. Another and very obvious 
difficulty is traceable to the great disparity in the weight of air 
as compared with any known solid, and the consequent want of 
buoying or sustaining power which that disparity involves. If 
we compare air with water we find it is nearly looo times lighter. 
To meet these peculiarities the insect, bird and bat are furnished 
with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of wings, which they 
apply with singular velocity and power to the air, as levers of 
the third order. In this form of lever the power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to be raised. The power 
is represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, and the 
weight by the body of the flying animal. Although the third 
order of lever is particularly inefficient when the fulcrum is rigid 
and immobile, it possesses singular advantages when these 
conditions are reversed, that is, when the fulcrum, as happens 
with the air, is elastic and yielding. In this instance a very slight 
movement at the root of the pinion, or that end of the lever 

directed towards the body, 
is followed by an immense 
sweep of the extremity of 
the wing, where its elevat¬ 
ing and propelling power 
is greatest—this arrange¬ 
ment ensuring that the 
large quantity of air 
necessary for support and 
propulsion shall be com¬ 
pressed under the most 
favourable conditions. 

In this process the 
weight of the body per¬ 
forms an important part, 
by acting upon the in¬ 
clined planes formed by 
the wing.s in the plane of 
progression. 'Ilie power 
and the weight may thus 
be said to reciprocate, the 
two sitting as it were side 
by side and blending their 
peculiar influences to pro¬ 
duce a commoif result, as 
indicated at fig. 26. 

When the wings descend 
they elevate the body,.the 
wings being active and 
the body passive ; when 
the body descends it con¬ 
tributes to the elevation of 
ths wings,* the body being 
active and the wings more or less passive.' It is in-this way that 
weight forms a factor in flight, the wings and the weight of the body 
reciprocating and mutually sMisting and relieving each other. 
This is an argument for empljM)j||jlg,four wings in artificial flight,— 
the wings being so arranMiciMt the two which are up shall 
always by their fall mecMMillly elevate the two which are 
down. Such an arrangemslft M calculated greatly to conserve 
the driving power, and as a consequence, to reduce the weight. 

* The other forces which assist in elevating the wings are—(a) the 
elevator muscles of the wings, (h) the elastic properties of the wings, 
and (c) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfaces of 
tb« wings. 


That the Weight of the body plays an important part in the 
production of flight may be proved by a very simple experiment. 
If two quill feathers are fixed in an ordinary cork, and so arranged 
that they expand and arch 
above it (fig. 27), it is found 
that if the apparatus be 
dropped from a vertical 
height of 3 yds. it does 
not fall vertically down¬ 
wards, but downwards and 
foneards in a curve, the 
forward travel amounting 
in some instances to a yard 
and a half. Here the cork, 
in falling, acts upon the 
feathers (which are to all 
intents and purposes wings), 

and these in turn act upon p,p 27.-0, h, quill feathers; c, 
the air, m such a manner as cork ; U, e, /, g, downward and /or- 
to produce a horizontal ward curved trajectory made by the 
transference feathers and cork before reaching the 

In order to utilize the air ')■ 

as a means of transit, the body in motion, whether it moves 
in virtue of the life it possesses, or because of a force super- 
added, must be heavier than air. It must tread with its 
wings and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the water, 
or as a kite upon the wind. This is necessary for the simple 
reason that the body must be active, the air passive. The 
flying body must act again.st gravitation, and elevate, and 
carry itself forward at the expense of the air and of the force 
which resides in it, whatever that may be. If it were other¬ 
wise—if it were rescued from the law of gravitation on the 
one hand, and bereft of independent movement on the other, 
it would float about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an 
ordinary balloon. 

In flight one of two things is necessary. Either the wings must 
attack the air with great violence, or the air in rapid motion must 
attack the wings : either suffices. If a bird attempts to fly in a 
calm, the wings must be made to smite the air after the manner 
of a boy's kite with great vigour and at a high speed. In this 
case the wings fly the bird. If, however, the bird is fairly 
launched in space and a stiff breeze is blowing, all that is required 
in many in.stances is to extend the wing.s at a slight upward 
angle to the horizon so that the under parts of the wing.s present 
kite-like surfaces. In these circumstances the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird. The flight of the albatross supplies the necessary 
illustration. If by any chance this magnificent bird alights 
upon the sea he must flap and beat the water and air with his 
wings with tremendous energy until he gets fairly launched. 
This done he extends his enormous pinions*® and sails majestically 
along, seldom deigning to flap his wings, the breeze doing th« 
work for him. A familiar illustration of the same principle may 
be witne.ssed any day when children are engaged in the pastime 
of kite-flying. If two boys attempt to fly a kite in a calm, the 
one must hold up the kite and let go when the other runs. In 
this case the under surface of the kite is made to strike the still 
air. If, however, a stiff autumn breeze be blowing, it sufilces if 
the boy who formerly ran when the kite was let go stands still. 
In this case the air in rapid motion strikes the under surface 
of the kite and forces it up. The string and the hand are to the 
kite what the weight of the flying creature is to the inclined 
planes formed by its wings. 

The area of the insect, bird and bat, when the wings are fully 
expanded, is greater than that of any other class of animaj, 
their weight being proportionally less. As already stated, 
however, it ought never to be forgotten that even the lightest 
insect, bird or bat is vastly heavier than the air, and that no 
fixed relation exists between the weight of body and expanse 
of wing in any of the orders. We have thus light-bodied and 

* The wings of the albatross, when fully extended, measure across 
the bock some 14 ft. They are exceedingly narrow, being sometimes 
under a foot in width. 





Fio. 26.—In this figure /, /' repre.scnt 
the movablu fulcra furnished by the 
air, p p' the power residing in the wing, 
and b the body to be moved. In order 
to make the problem of flight more in¬ 
telligible, the lever formed by tlie wing 
is prolonged beyond the body (ft), and 
to the root of the wing so extended the 
weight (iti, w') is attached; v represents 
the universal joint by which the wing 
is attached to the body. When the 
wing ascends as shown at p, tiie air 
(fulcrum /) resists its upward jiassage, 
and forces the body (ft) or its repre¬ 
sentatives (w) slightly downwards. 
When tlio wing descends as shown at 
p', the air (fulcrum /') resists its down¬ 
ward passage, and forces the body (ft) 
pr its representative (rv') slightly up¬ 
wards. From this it follows tliat when 
the wing rises the body falls, and vice 
versa—the wing describing tlie are of 
a large circle (f /'), the body (ft), or the 
weights [w, w') representing it, describ¬ 
ing the arc of a small circle. 
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larp-wii^ed insects and birds, as the butterfly and heron; and 
others with heavy bodies and small wings, as the beetle and 
partridge. Similar remarks are to be made of bats. Those 
apparent inconsistencies in the dimensions of the body and wings 
are readily explained by the greater muscular development 
of the heavy-bodied, small-winged insects, birds and bats, and 
the increased power and rapidity with which the wings in them 
are made to oscillate. This is of the utmost importance in the 
science of aviation, as showing that flight may be attained by a 
heavy powerful animal with comparatively small wings, as well 
as by a lighter one with greatly enlarged wings. While, therefore, 
there is apparently no correspondence between the area of the 
wing and the animal to be raised, there is, except in the case of 
sailing insects, birds and bats, an unvarying relation as to the 
weight and number of oscillations ; so that the problem of flight 
would seem to resolve itself into one of weight, power, velocity 
and small surfaces, versus buoyancy, debility, diminished speed 
and extensive surfaces—weight in either case being a sine qua 
non. 

That no fixed relation exists between the area of the wings and 
the size and weight of the body to 
he elevated is evident on comparing 
the dimensions of the wings and 
bodies of the several orders of insects, 
bats and birds. If such comparison 
be made, it will be found that the 
pinions in some instances diminish 
while the bodies increase, and the 
converse. No practical good can 
therefore accrue to aviation from 
elaborate measurements of the wings 
and body of any flying thing; neither 
can any rule be laid down as to the 
extent of surface required for sus¬ 
taining a given weight in the air. 

The statements here advanced are 
borne out by the fact that the wings 
of insects, bats and birds may be 
materially reduced without impair¬ 
ing their powers of flight. In .such 
cases the speed with which the 
wings are driven is increased in 
the direct ratio of the mutilation. 

Tlie inference to be deduced from the foregoing is plainly this, 
that even in large-bodied, small-winged insects and birds the 
wing-surface is greatly in excess, the surplus wing area supplying 



Fig. 28.—Hawk and Pigeon, 


that degree of elevating and sustaining power which is necessary 
to prevent undue exertion on the part of the volant animal. In 
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this we have a p>artial explanation of the buoyancy of insects, 
and the great lifting power possessed by birds and bats,—the 
bats carrying their young without inconvenience, the birds elevat¬ 
ing surprising quantities of fish, game, carrion, &c. (fig. 28). 

While, as explained, no definite relation exists between the 
weight of a flying animal and the size of its flying surfaces, there 
being, as stated, heavy-lxjdied and small-winged insects, birds 
Md bats, and the converse, and while, as has been shown, flight 
is possible within a wide range, the wings being, as a rule, in 
excess of what are required for the purposes of flight,—still it 
appears from the researches of L. de Lucy that there is a general 
law, to the effect that the larger the volant animal, the smaller, 
by comparison, are its flying surfaces. The existence of such 
a law is very encouraging so far as artificial flight is concerned, 
for it shows that the flying surfaces of a large, heavy, powerful 
flying machine will be comparatively small, and consequently 
comparatively compact and strong. This is a point of very 
considerable importance, as the object desiderated in a flying 
machine is elevating capacity. 

De Lucy tabulated his results as under :— 


It is easy, by the aid of this table, to follow the order, always 
decreasing, of the surfaces, in proportion as the winged animal in¬ 
creases in size and weight. Thus, m comparing the insects with one 
another, we find tliat the gnat, which weigh-s 460 times less than the 
stag-beetle, has 14 times more of surface. The lady-bird weighs 
150 times less than the stag-beetle, and possesses 5 times more of 
surface, &c. It is the same with the birds. The sparrow weighs 
about 10 times less than the pigeon, and has twice as much surface. 
The pigeon weighs about 8 times less than the stork, and has twice 
as much surface. The sparrow weighs 339 times less than the 
Australian crane, and possesses 7 times more surface, &c. If now 
we compare the insects and the birds, the gradation will become 
even much more striking. The gnat, for example, weighs 97,000 
times le.ss than the pigeon, and has 40 times more suHace ; it weighs 
three millions oi times less than the crane of Australia, and possesses 
140 times more of surface than this latter, the weight of which is 
about 9 kilogrammes 300 grammes (23 ft 5 or. 9 dwt. troy, 20 ft 15 or. 
2j dr. avoirdupois). 

The Australian crane, the heaviest bird weighed, is that which has 
the smallest amount of .surface, for, referred to the kilogramme, it 
does not give us a surface of more than 899 square centimetres (139 
sq. in.), that is to say, about an eleventh part of a square metre. 
But every one knows that th^ grallatorial animals are excellent 
birds of flight. Of all travelling birds they undertake the longest 
and most remote Journeys. They are, in addition, the eagle excepted, 
the birds which elevate themselves the highest, and the fl^ht of which 
is the longest maintained.” ‘ 

The way in which the natural wing rises and falls on the air, 
and recijjrocates with the body of the flying creature, has a very 
obvious bearing upon artificial flight. In natural flight the body 
of the flying creature falls slightly forward in a curve when the 

' On the Flight of Birds, of Bats and of Insects, in reference to the 
subject of Aerial Locomotion, by L. de Lucy (Paris). 


Insects. 

--- _ . 

Birds. 

Names, 

Flying Surface 
referred to the 
Kilogramme 
= 2 ft 8 oz. 3 dwt. 

2 gr. avoird. 

= 2 ft 3 oz. 4-428 
dr. troy. 

Names. 

Flying Surface 
referred to the 
Kilogramme, 

Gnat. 

Dragon-fly (small) 
CoccincUa (Lady-bird) 
Dragon-fly (common) 
Tipula, or Daddy-long-legs 

Bee. 

Meat-fly .... 
Drone (blue) , , , 

Cockchafer .... 

(Stag-beetle 1 
Lucanus] (female) / ’ 

cervusl Stag-baetlol 

1 . (male) / ' 

Rhmoceros'bectle . . 

sq. 

yds. ft. 

II 8 gP 

7 2 56 

5 13 87 

S * 89 

3 S II 

I 2 74 i 

I 3 54} 

I 2 20 

1 2 50 

I I 39} 

0 8 33 

0 6 I22j 

« 

Swallow . . , , 

Sparrow .... 

Turtle-dove , . 

Pigeon .... 

Stork . 

Vulture .... 

Crane of Australia . 

ft. in. 

I I 104^ 

0 5 142J 

0 4 :oo| 

0 2 113 

0 2 20 

0 I 116 

0 0 130 
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the action of even an ordinary cafte is sufficient to elicit a recoil. 
This comes of the action and reaction oj matter, the resistance 
experienced varying according to the density of the atmosphere 
• and the shape, extent and velocity of the body acting upon it. 
•While, therefore, scarcely any impediment is offered to the pro¬ 
gress of an animal in motion in the air, it is often exceedingly 
difficult to compress the air with sufficient rapidity and energy 
to convert it into a suitable fulcrum for securing the necessary 
support and forward impetus. This arises from the fact that 
bodies moving in air experience a minimum oj resistance and 
occasion a maximum oj displacement. Another and very obvious 
difficulty is traceable to the great disparity in the weight of air 
as compared with any known solid, and the consequent want of 
buoying or sustaining power which that disparity involves. If 
we compare air with water we find it is nearly looo times lighter. 
To meet these peculiarities the insect, bird and bat are furnished 
with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of wings, which they 
apply with singular velocity and power to the air, as levers of 
the third order. In this form of lever the power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to be raised. The power 
is represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, and the 
weight by the body of the flying animal. Although the third 
order of lever is particularly inefficient when the fulcrum is rigid 
and immobile, it possesses singular advantages when these 
conditions are reversed, that is, when the fulcrum, as happens 
with the air, is elastic and yielding. In this instance a very slight 
movement at the root of the pinion, or that end of the lever 

directed towards the body, 
is followed by an immense 
sweep of the extremity of 
the wing, where its elevat¬ 
ing and propelling power 
is greatest—this arrange¬ 
ment ensuring that the 
large quantity of air 
necessary for support and 
propulsion shall be com¬ 
pressed under the most 
favourable conditions. 

In this process the 
weight of the body per¬ 
forms an important part, 
by acting upon the in¬ 
clined planes formed by 
the wing.s in the plane of 
progression. 'Ilie power 
and the weight may thus 
be said to reciprocate, the 
two sitting as it were side 
by side and blending their 
peculiar influences to pro¬ 
duce a commoif result, as 
indicated at fig. 26. 

When the wings descend 
they elevate the body,.the 
wings being active and 
the body passive ; when 
the body descends it con¬ 
tributes to the elevation of 
ths wings,* the body being 
active and the wings more or less passive.' It is in-this way that 
weight forms a factor in flight, the wings and the weight of the body 
reciprocating and mutually sMisting and relieving each other. 
This is an argument for empljM)j||jlg,four wings in artificial flight,— 
the wings being so arranMiciMt the two which are up shall 
always by their fall mecMMillly elevate the two which are 
down. Such an arrangemslft M calculated greatly to conserve 
the driving power, and as a consequence, to reduce the weight. 

* The other forces which assist in elevating the wings are—(a) the 
elevator muscles of the wings, (h) the elastic properties of the wings, 
and (c) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfaces of 
tb« wings. 


That the Weight of the body plays an important part in the 
production of flight may be proved by a very simple experiment. 
If two quill feathers are fixed in an ordinary cork, and so arranged 
that they expand and arch 
above it (fig. 27), it is found 
that if the apparatus be 
dropped from a vertical 
height of 3 yds. it does 
not fall vertically down¬ 
wards, but downwards and 
foneards in a curve, the 
forward travel amounting 
in some instances to a yard 
and a half. Here the cork, 
in falling, acts upon the 
feathers (which are to all 
intents and purposes wings), 

and these in turn act upon p,p 27.-0, h, quill feathers; c, 
the air, m such a manner as cork ; U, e, /, g, downward and /or- 
to produce a horizontal ward curved trajectory made by the 
transference feathers and cork before reaching the 

In order to utilize the air ')■ 

as a means of transit, the body in motion, whether it moves 
in virtue of the life it possesses, or because of a force super- 
added, must be heavier than air. It must tread with its 
wings and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the water, 
or as a kite upon the wind. This is necessary for the simple 
reason that the body must be active, the air passive. The 
flying body must act again.st gravitation, and elevate, and 
carry itself forward at the expense of the air and of the force 
which resides in it, whatever that may be. If it were other¬ 
wise—if it were rescued from the law of gravitation on the 
one hand, and bereft of independent movement on the other, 
it would float about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an 
ordinary balloon. 

In flight one of two things is necessary. Either the wings must 
attack the air with great violence, or the air in rapid motion must 
attack the wings : either suffices. If a bird attempts to fly in a 
calm, the wings must be made to smite the air after the manner 
of a boy's kite with great vigour and at a high speed. In this 
case the wings fly the bird. If, however, the bird is fairly 
launched in space and a stiff breeze is blowing, all that is required 
in many in.stances is to extend the wing.s at a slight upward 
angle to the horizon so that the under parts of the wing.s present 
kite-like surfaces. In these circumstances the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird. The flight of the albatross supplies the necessary 
illustration. If by any chance this magnificent bird alights 
upon the sea he must flap and beat the water and air with his 
wings with tremendous energy until he gets fairly launched. 
This done he extends his enormous pinions*® and sails majestically 
along, seldom deigning to flap his wings, the breeze doing th« 
work for him. A familiar illustration of the same principle may 
be witne.ssed any day when children are engaged in the pastime 
of kite-flying. If two boys attempt to fly a kite in a calm, the 
one must hold up the kite and let go when the other runs. In 
this case the under surface of the kite is made to strike the still 
air. If, however, a stiff autumn breeze be blowing, it sufilces if 
the boy who formerly ran when the kite was let go stands still. 
In this case the air in rapid motion strikes the under surface 
of the kite and forces it up. The string and the hand are to the 
kite what the weight of the flying creature is to the inclined 
planes formed by its wings. 

The area of the insect, bird and bat, when the wings are fully 
expanded, is greater than that of any other class of animaj, 
their weight being proportionally less. As already stated, 
however, it ought never to be forgotten that even the lightest 
insect, bird or bat is vastly heavier than the air, and that no 
fixed relation exists between the weight of body and expanse 
of wing in any of the orders. We have thus light-bodied and 

* The wings of the albatross, when fully extended, measure across 
the bock some 14 ft. They are exceedingly narrow, being sometimes 
under a foot in width. 





Fio. 26.—In this figure /, /' repre.scnt 
the movablu fulcra furnished by the 
air, p p' the power residing in the wing, 
and b the body to be moved. In order 
to make the problem of flight more in¬ 
telligible, the lever formed by tlie wing 
is prolonged beyond the body (ft), and 
to the root of the wing so extended the 
weight (iti, w') is attached; v represents 
the universal joint by which the wing 
is attached to the body. When the 
wing ascends as shown at p, tiie air 
(fulcrum /) resists its upward jiassage, 
and forces the body (ft) or its repre¬ 
sentatives (w) slightly downwards. 
When tlio wing descends as shown at 
p', the air (fulcrum /') resists its down¬ 
ward passage, and forces the body (ft) 
pr its representative (rv') slightly up¬ 
wards. From this it follows tliat when 
the wing rises the body falls, and vice 
versa—the wing describing tlie are of 
a large circle (f /'), the body (ft), or the 
weights [w, w') representing it, describ¬ 
ing the arc of a small circle. 
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He, in fact, endeavoura to prove a bird wedges: 
itself forward upon the air by the po^ndicular vibsatioir af ite 
wings, the wings during thoir action forroiftg a we^, the base of 

which (u i e) a directed to- 
■ 9 wards the head of the bird, 

® —' ' It ^<e~v the apex (a f) beina directed 

towards the tail (d). In the 
196th proposition of his work 
{i)e moiu animalitcm, Leiden, 
1685) he states that— 



oa, 

b c, 
/, 


" If the expanded wings of a 
bird suspended in tke air sliall 
Btribe the undisturbed air be¬ 
neath it witli a motion perpen¬ 
dicular lit the homan, the bird 
will fly with a Iransi'crse motion 
in a plane parallel with Hie 
horizon.” “ If,” he adds. “ tlie 
wings of the bird be expanded, 
and tho undiT surface's of the 
wing, consisting of flexible wings ^ bo struck ^ by the air 


Fig. 31. 

Borclli's bird with artificial wings. 
r e, Anterior margin of the riglit 
wing.consistingof a rigid rod. 
Posterior margin of the right 


feathers. 

Anterior; and 
Posterior margins of the left 
wing .same as the right. 

Tail of the Wed. 
d h, vertical direction of the 
down stroke of the wing. 


ascending perpendicularly fa the 
hnrittm urith such a force a.s 
sliall prevent tliu bird gliding 
downwards (i.e. with a tend¬ 
ency to gHde dosvnwarda) from 
falling, it will be urged in a 
horizontal direction.” 

The same argument is re- 
If the air under the wings be 


stated in different words as under i 
struck by the fle.xible portions of the wings {ftahclla, literally fly 
flaps or small fans) with a motion perpendicular to tho horizon, the 
saiis {vela) and flexible portions of the wings (ficdrtlla) will yield in 
an upward direction and form a wedge, the point of which i.s 
directed toward.s the tail. Whether, therefore, the air strikes the 
wings from below, or Uie wings strike the air from abovu, the result 
is the .same,—the iiostcrior or flexible margins of the wings yield 
in an upward dtreclron, and in so doing tirge the bird tn a hurt- 
zontal direction. ” 


There arc three points in BorcUi'.s argument to which it is 
necessary to draw attention: (1) the dirertion of the down 
stroke : it is stated to be vertically dmenieards ; (2.) the construc¬ 
tion of the anterior margin of the wing : it is stated to con.sist 
of <7 rigid rod; (3) the function delegated to the posterior margin 
of the wing : it is said tv yield in an upward direction during tho 
down stroke. 

With regard to the first point. It is incorrect to say the wing 
strikes vertically downwards, for, as already explained, the liody 
of a flying bird is a body in motion ; but as a body in motion 
tends to fall downwards and forwards, the wing must strike 
downwards and forwards in order effectually to prevent its fall. 
Moreover, in point of fact, all natural wings, and all artificial 
wings constructed on the natural type, invariably strike down¬ 
wards and forwards. 

With regard to the second point, viz. the supposed rigidity 
of tho anterior margin of the wing, it is only necessary to examine 
the anterior margins of natural wings to be convinced that they 
are in every case flexible and elastic. Similar remarks apply to 
properly constructed artificial wings. If the anterior margins of 
natural and artificial wings were rigid, it would be impossible 
to make them vibrate smoothly and continuously. This is a 
matter of experiment. If a rigid rod, or a wing with a rigid 
anterior margin, be made to vibrate, the vibration is characterized 
by an unequal jerky motion, at the end of the down and up 
strokes, which contrasts strangely with the smooth, steady 
fanning movement peculiar to natural wings. 

As to the third point, viz. the upward bending of the posterior 
margin of the wing during the ^wn stroke, it is necessary to 
remark that the statement is true if it means a slight upward 
bending, but that it is untrue if it means an extensive upward 
bending, 

Borelli does not state the amount of upward bending, but one 
of his followers, E. J. Morey, maintains that during the down 
stroke the wing yields until its under surface makes a backward 
angle with the horizon of 45®. Marey further states that during 
the stroke the wing yields to a corresponding extent in an 
opposite direction—the -posterior margin of the wing, according 


tohim> pMlskig'through m omle of 90* pfiis otr mmus according 
te we wing rites aad falls. 

That the pc^rior margm of the wing yiejds to a slight extent 
(bring both the (kwn and up strokes will readily be admitted, 
alike because of the very delicate and highly elastic properties 
of the posterior margins of the wing, and because of the com¬ 
paratively great force employed in its propulsion; but that it 
does not yield to the extent stated by Marey is a matter of 
absolute certainty. This admits of direct proof. If any one 
watches the horizontal or upward flight of a large bird he will 
observe ^at the posterior or flexible margin of the wing never 
rises during the down stroke to a perceptible extent, so that the 
under surface of the wing, as a whole, never looks backwards. 
On the contrary, he will perceive that the under surface of the 
wing (during the down stroke) invariably looks forwards and 
forms a true kite with the horizon, the angles made by the kite 
varying at every part of the down stroke, as shown more 
particularly at c d e f g, i j k I m ol fig. 30. 

The authors who have adopted Borelli's plan of artificial wing, 
and who have endorsed his mechanical views of the wing's action 
most fully, are J. Chabrier, H. E. G. Stranss-Dilrckheim and 
Marey. Borelli’s artificial wing, it will be remembered, consists 
of a rigid rod in front and a flexible sail behind. It is also made 
to strike vertically downwards. According to Chabrier, the wing 
has only one period of activity. He believes that if the wing be 
.suddenly lowered by the depressor muscles, it is elevated solely 
by the reaction of the air. There is one unanswerable objection 
to this theory : the birds and bats, and some if not all the insects, 
have disti^t elevator muscles, and can elevate their wings at 
pleasure^ w^w not flying and when, consequently, the reaction 
of tho air is i%t elicited. Sirauss-Durckheim agrees with Borelli 
both as to the mttur^ and the artificial wing. He is of opinion 
that the insect abstracts from tlie air by means of the inclined 
plane a component force (composant) which it employs to support 
and direct itself. In his theology of nature he describes a sche¬ 
matic wing as consisting of a rigid ribbing in front, and a flexible 
sail behind. A membrane so constructed will, according to him, 
be fit for flight. It will sufTice if such a sail elevates and lowers 
itself successively. It will of its own accord dispose itself as an 
inclined plane, and receiving obliquely the reaction of the air, 
it transfers into tractile force a pxirt of the vertical impulsion it 
ha.s received. These two parts of the wing, moreover, arc equally 
indispensable to each other. 

Marey repeats Borelli and Durckheim with very trifling 
modifications, so late as 1869. He describes two artificial wings, 
the one composed of a rigid rod and sail—-the rod representing 
the stiff anterior margin of the wing ; the sail, which is made of 
paper bordered with cardboard, the flexible posterior margin. 
I'hc other wing consbts of a rigiil nervure in front and behind of 
thin parchment which supports fine rods of steel. He states that 
if the wing only elevates and depresses itself, “ the resistance of 
the air is sufficient to produce all the other movements. In 
effect (according to Marey) the wing of an insect has not the power 
of equal resistance in evety part. On the antericxr margm the 
extended nervures make it rigid, while behind it is fine and 
flexible. During the v^rout depression of the wing, the nervure 
has the power of remaining rigid, whereas the flexible portion, 
being pushed in an upward direction on account of the resistance 
it experiences from the air, assumes an oblique position which 
canses the upper surface of the wing to look forwards.” The 
reverse of this, in Marey's opinion, takes place during the eleva¬ 
tion of the wing—the resistance of the air from above causing 
the upper surface of the wing to look backwards. . . . “At first,” 
he says, “ the plane of the wing is parallel with the body of the 
animd. It lowers itself—the front part of the wing strongly 
resists, the sail which follows it being flexiWe yields. Carried by 
the ribbing (the anterior margin of the wing) which lowers itself, 
the soil or posterior margin of the wing being raised meanwhile 
by the air, which sets it straight again, the sail will take an inter¬ 
mediate position and incline itself about 45° plus or minus accord¬ 
ing to urcumstances. . , . The wing continues its movements 
pf depression inclined to the horizon j but the impulse of the air, 
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the action of even an ordinary cafte is sufficient to elicit a recoil. 
This comes of the action and reaction oj matter, the resistance 
experienced varying according to the density of the atmosphere 
• and the shape, extent and velocity of the body acting upon it. 
•While, therefore, scarcely any impediment is offered to the pro¬ 
gress of an animal in motion in the air, it is often exceedingly 
difficult to compress the air with sufficient rapidity and energy 
to convert it into a suitable fulcrum for securing the necessary 
support and forward impetus. This arises from the fact that 
bodies moving in air experience a minimum oj resistance and 
occasion a maximum oj displacement. Another and very obvious 
difficulty is traceable to the great disparity in the weight of air 
as compared with any known solid, and the consequent want of 
buoying or sustaining power which that disparity involves. If 
we compare air with water we find it is nearly looo times lighter. 
To meet these peculiarities the insect, bird and bat are furnished 
with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of wings, which they 
apply with singular velocity and power to the air, as levers of 
the third order. In this form of lever the power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to be raised. The power 
is represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, and the 
weight by the body of the flying animal. Although the third 
order of lever is particularly inefficient when the fulcrum is rigid 
and immobile, it possesses singular advantages when these 
conditions are reversed, that is, when the fulcrum, as happens 
with the air, is elastic and yielding. In this instance a very slight 
movement at the root of the pinion, or that end of the lever 

directed towards the body, 
is followed by an immense 
sweep of the extremity of 
the wing, where its elevat¬ 
ing and propelling power 
is greatest—this arrange¬ 
ment ensuring that the 
large quantity of air 
necessary for support and 
propulsion shall be com¬ 
pressed under the most 
favourable conditions. 

In this process the 
weight of the body per¬ 
forms an important part, 
by acting upon the in¬ 
clined planes formed by 
the wing.s in the plane of 
progression. 'Ilie power 
and the weight may thus 
be said to reciprocate, the 
two sitting as it were side 
by side and blending their 
peculiar influences to pro¬ 
duce a commoif result, as 
indicated at fig. 26. 

When the wings descend 
they elevate the body,.the 
wings being active and 
the body passive ; when 
the body descends it con¬ 
tributes to the elevation of 
ths wings,* the body being 
active and the wings more or less passive.' It is in-this way that 
weight forms a factor in flight, the wings and the weight of the body 
reciprocating and mutually sMisting and relieving each other. 
This is an argument for empljM)j||jlg,four wings in artificial flight,— 
the wings being so arranMiciMt the two which are up shall 
always by their fall mecMMillly elevate the two which are 
down. Such an arrangemslft M calculated greatly to conserve 
the driving power, and as a consequence, to reduce the weight. 

* The other forces which assist in elevating the wings are—(a) the 
elevator muscles of the wings, (h) the elastic properties of the wings, 
and (c) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfaces of 
tb« wings. 


That the Weight of the body plays an important part in the 
production of flight may be proved by a very simple experiment. 
If two quill feathers are fixed in an ordinary cork, and so arranged 
that they expand and arch 
above it (fig. 27), it is found 
that if the apparatus be 
dropped from a vertical 
height of 3 yds. it does 
not fall vertically down¬ 
wards, but downwards and 
foneards in a curve, the 
forward travel amounting 
in some instances to a yard 
and a half. Here the cork, 
in falling, acts upon the 
feathers (which are to all 
intents and purposes wings), 

and these in turn act upon p,p 27.-0, h, quill feathers; c, 
the air, m such a manner as cork ; U, e, /, g, downward and /or- 
to produce a horizontal ward curved trajectory made by the 
transference feathers and cork before reaching the 

In order to utilize the air ')■ 

as a means of transit, the body in motion, whether it moves 
in virtue of the life it possesses, or because of a force super- 
added, must be heavier than air. It must tread with its 
wings and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the water, 
or as a kite upon the wind. This is necessary for the simple 
reason that the body must be active, the air passive. The 
flying body must act again.st gravitation, and elevate, and 
carry itself forward at the expense of the air and of the force 
which resides in it, whatever that may be. If it were other¬ 
wise—if it were rescued from the law of gravitation on the 
one hand, and bereft of independent movement on the other, 
it would float about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an 
ordinary balloon. 

In flight one of two things is necessary. Either the wings must 
attack the air with great violence, or the air in rapid motion must 
attack the wings : either suffices. If a bird attempts to fly in a 
calm, the wings must be made to smite the air after the manner 
of a boy's kite with great vigour and at a high speed. In this 
case the wings fly the bird. If, however, the bird is fairly 
launched in space and a stiff breeze is blowing, all that is required 
in many in.stances is to extend the wing.s at a slight upward 
angle to the horizon so that the under parts of the wing.s present 
kite-like surfaces. In these circumstances the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird. The flight of the albatross supplies the necessary 
illustration. If by any chance this magnificent bird alights 
upon the sea he must flap and beat the water and air with his 
wings with tremendous energy until he gets fairly launched. 
This done he extends his enormous pinions*® and sails majestically 
along, seldom deigning to flap his wings, the breeze doing th« 
work for him. A familiar illustration of the same principle may 
be witne.ssed any day when children are engaged in the pastime 
of kite-flying. If two boys attempt to fly a kite in a calm, the 
one must hold up the kite and let go when the other runs. In 
this case the under surface of the kite is made to strike the still 
air. If, however, a stiff autumn breeze be blowing, it sufilces if 
the boy who formerly ran when the kite was let go stands still. 
In this case the air in rapid motion strikes the under surface 
of the kite and forces it up. The string and the hand are to the 
kite what the weight of the flying creature is to the inclined 
planes formed by its wings. 

The area of the insect, bird and bat, when the wings are fully 
expanded, is greater than that of any other class of animaj, 
their weight being proportionally less. As already stated, 
however, it ought never to be forgotten that even the lightest 
insect, bird or bat is vastly heavier than the air, and that no 
fixed relation exists between the weight of body and expanse 
of wing in any of the orders. We have thus light-bodied and 

* The wings of the albatross, when fully extended, measure across 
the bock some 14 ft. They are exceedingly narrow, being sometimes 
under a foot in width. 





Fio. 26.—In this figure /, /' repre.scnt 
the movablu fulcra furnished by the 
air, p p' the power residing in the wing, 
and b the body to be moved. In order 
to make the problem of flight more in¬ 
telligible, the lever formed by tlie wing 
is prolonged beyond the body (ft), and 
to the root of the wing so extended the 
weight (iti, w') is attached; v represents 
the universal joint by which the wing 
is attached to the body. When the 
wing ascends as shown at p, tiie air 
(fulcrum /) resists its upward jiassage, 
and forces the body (ft) or its repre¬ 
sentatives (w) slightly downwards. 
When tlio wing descends as shown at 
p', the air (fulcrum /') resists its down¬ 
ward passage, and forces the body (ft) 
pr its representative (rv') slightly up¬ 
wards. From this it follows tliat when 
the wing rises the body falls, and vice 
versa—the wing describing tlie are of 
a large circle (f /'), the body (ft), or the 
weights [w, w') representing it, describ¬ 
ing the arc of a small circle. 
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D. S. Brown,1 elastic aerial screws by J. Armour,^ and elastic 
aeroplanes, wings and screws by Alphonse P6naud.* 

Fdnaud’s experiments are alike interesting and instructive. 
He constructed models to fly by three difierent methods:— 
(a) by means of screws acting vertically upwards ; (b) by aero¬ 
planes propelled horizontally by screws ; and (c) by wings which 



Fig. ss. -Elastic Aerial Screw with twisted blades resembling 


wings {abed 

X, End of driving shaft. 

f, Sockets in which the roots 

of the blades of the screw d 
rotate, the degree of rota¬ 
tion being limited by steel 
springs {z, s). 

ab,c j, tapering clastic rods form- 


ing anterior or thick 
margins of blades of screw, 
t, /< g, I'osterior or thin ela.stic 
margins of blades of screw. 
The arrows m, «, o, p, q, r 
indicate the direction of 
travel. 


flapped in an upward and downward direction. An account of 
his helicnptdre or screw model appeared in the Aeronaut for 
Januaiy 1872, hut before giving a description of it, it may be well 
to state very briefly what is known regarding the history of the 
screw as applied to tlie air. 

The first suggestion on this subject was given by A. J. P. 
Pauctoii in 1768. This author, in his treatise on the Theorie 
de la vis d'Archimede, describG.s a machine provided with two 
screws which he calls a “ pt^rophores.” In 1796 Sir George 



Cayley gave a practical illustration of the efficacy of the screw 
a.s applied to the air by constructing a small machine, consisting 
of two screws made of quill feathers, a representation of which 
wc annex (fig. 36). Sir George writes as under :— 


" As it may be an amusement to some of your readers to sec a 
machine ri.se in the air by mechanical means, I will conclude my 
pre.sent communication hv describing an instrument of this kind, 
whicli any one can construct at the expense of ten minutes' labour. 


' “ The Aero-bi-planc, or First Steps to Flight,” Ninth Annual 
Report nf the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain, 1874, 

“ “ Resistance to Falling Planes on a Path of TranSation," Ninth 
Annua! Report of the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain, 1874. 

“ The Arrarant for January 1872 and February 1S75. 


“ a and b, fig. 36, are two corks, into each of which are inserted 
four wing feathers from any bird, so as to be slightly inclined like 
the sails of a windmill, but in opposite directions in each set. A 
round shaft is fixed in the cork a, which ends in a sharp point. At 
the upper part of the cork b is fixed a whalebone bow, having a small 
pivot hole in its centre to receive the point of the shut. The bow is 
then to be .strung equally on each side to the upper portion of the 
shaft, and the little machine is completed. Wind up the string by 
turning the flyers different ways, so that the spring of the bow may 
unwind them with their anterior edges ascending ; then place the 
cork with the how attached to it upon a table, and with a finger on 
the upper cork press strong enough to prevent the string from un¬ 
winding, and, taking it away suddenly, the instrument will rise to the 
ceiling.” 

Cayley’s screws were peculiar, inasmuch as they were super¬ 
imposed and rotated in opposite directions. He estimated that 
if the area of the scTews was increased to 200 sq. ft., and 
moved by a man, they would elevate him. His interesting 
experiment is described at length, and the apparatus figured 
in Nieolson’s Journal, i8oy, p. 172. 

Other experimenters, such as J. Degen in i8:6 and Ottoris 
Sarti in 1823, follow'cd Cayley at moderate intervals, cnnstnirting 
flying models on the vertical screw principle. In 1842 W. H. 
I’hillips succeeded, it is stated, in elevating a steam model by 
the aid of revolving fans, which according to his account flew 
aerns.s two fields after ha\ ing attained a great altitude ; and in 
1859 H. Bright took out a patent fur a machine to be sustained 
by vertical screws. In 1863 the subject of aviation by vertical 
screws received a fresh impulse from the experiments of Gustave 
dc Ponton d’Amecniirt, G. de la Landelle, and A. Nadar, who 
exhibited models driven by clock-work springs, which ascended 
with gradWted weights a distance of from 10 to 12 ft. These 
models werl|jD fragile that they usually broke in coming in contact 
witli the grt^d in their descent. Their flight, moreover, was 
unsatisfactory, from the fact that it only lasted a few seconds. 



FTti. 37.—De la Landelle's Flying-machme, m,n,o,p\ q,t, s,i, 
Screw.s arranged on vertical axes to act vertically upw.aids. The 
vertical axes are surmounted hy two parachutes, and the body of the 
machine i.s furnished with an engine, propeller, rudders and an exten¬ 
sive aeroplane. 

Stimulated by the success of his spring models, Ponton 
d’Am^court had a small steam model constructed. This model, 
which was shown at the exhibition of the Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain at the Crystal Palace in 1868, consisted of two 
superposed screws propelled by an engine, the steam for Which 
was generated (for lightness) in an aluminium boiler. This 
steam model proved a failure, inasmuch as it only lifted a third 
of its owm weight. Fig. 37 embodies de la Landelle’s ideas. 
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Afl the ntQdrfs.refated to'(Cttyley’s exopted ’) were prov ided 
wth rigid screws. In ig?.? Ptoaud disoarded fhc rigid screws 
in favour «f elaatio-anes^ aa.Pettignew had done some years before. 

Poland also KdMtkuted io(fea*r(ibbw ««dcr torsion for «he 
VrhSlebonc attd irodc sprii^ of the srajklter models, and the steam 
of the lai;ger ones. -Hi&helicQpt^re or scrcw-model is itemackgibie 
for its bghtoess, simfdicity and ■ power. The aceampanying 
sketch •will serve to iliwitfate its oonstraetion. (fig. 38). It ocm- 


I to 



Fie. j&^USticejitero or Scrcw-Modtl, by POBaiad. 


sists of two snpsrposod elastic screws (a a, b A), the upper of which 
(a a) is fixed in a vertical frame (c)which is pivoted in the central 
part {d) of the under ;s«rew. Froni liw centre of the under 
acnew an axle provided wiliii a hook (c), which perforsis tlie part 
of •a crank, projects iin>an upward direction. Between the hook 
or crank (e) and tlte centre of the upper screw (a a), the india- 
rubber in a state of torsion (/) extends. By feing the lower 
screw and turning the upper one a sufficient number of times 
the requisite degree of torsion and power is obtained. The 
apparatus when liberated flies into the air sometimes to a height 
of 50 ft,, and gyrates in large drdes for a period varying from 
15 to 30 seconds. 

Pinaud next directed his attention to the construction of a 
model, to be prapelled Ity a screw and sustaiaed by an elastic 
aeroplane extending horisontidly. Sir George Ckyley proposed 
such a madunc in 1810, and W. S. Henson constructed and 
patented a similar machine in 1842. Several inventers succeeded 
m making models fly by the aid of aeroplanes and screws, as, 
e.g. J. Stringfellow in 1847,2 and F. du Temple in 1857. These 
models flew m a haphazard sort of a way, it being found exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to confer on them the necessary degree of stability 
fore and aft and laterally. P 4 naud succeeded in overcoming 
the difficulty in question by the ^vention ef what he designated 
an au tomatm ru^^. This cemsisted of a sdmJI elastic aeroplane 
pl*««d alt or Mwrf'lhe principal aeroplane •which is also elastic. 
T^ tnro Ho sl ie per^jaaes extended horizontally aad made a 
sy(^t upi^ JK^ with the horkog, the anafe mafte by tiie 
sttuSier Mu 4%hfJy m excess of that 

made by the laiger. llikipMl^jMliir was india-rubber in the 
condition of torsion; the putlfmi, a screw. The reader will 
undefstanid iluJ arrangement by a refwease to the accompanymg 
drawing (fig. 39), 

Models on the aeroplane screw type may be propelled by two 
screws, one foib arid onC A^, fotaWg jh opposite directions; 
and in the event of only one .screw b«|qg.employed.it may be 
placed inifront of or behind the a wopto n e. 

When such a model is wound up and let go it deSeiads abWttt 
a ft., after which, having acquired initial velocity, it rises and 
flies in a forward diiection at a height «f from. 8 to 10 ft. from 

> Cayley's screws, as escplalned, were made cf isathers, and eOn- 
sequentljr elastic. As, however, no allusion is faade jn his writings 
to the superior advantageji possessed by elastic over rigid screws it is 
to be presuiped that feathers were eniployed simply for convemence 
ai>d lightness. /Pettigrew, there is reAabtt to believe, was the first to 
.advocate the mi]9loyment of elastic acesws for aerial puipeaci. 

2 Stringfellow constnictrd a second model, which is described and 
figured further on (fig. 44). 


tfwgrewid for a'disfiance df from lao to -*30 ft. It flies titis 
distance in'fwww to 11 seconds, HsnM»*spe*rffertng*«mflthiiig 
like'r2-ft.‘pwseo(iitii, 'Fwmowperimetrte'fiiaiie'wtth«h»«iodel, 
Pdwatfd' cAlefflatcs 'thfit one harBe-*power WouM etervate and 
support'8s lb. 

D. S. ^0^ also -wrote ('<874) in support of clastic aero- 
biplanes. His experiments proved that two clastic aesopjanes 
united by a central shaft or shafts, and separated by a wide 



Vta. jgr— Aeroplane Model with Automatic Rudder. 
a a, Elastic aeroplane. torsion, attached to hoOk 

b h, Aiitomalic rudder. or crank at /. By bolding 

c c, Aerial screw centred at /. the aeroplane (a a) and 

d, friimeaiipporiing.aeropiltuie, turning the screw (cc) the 

rudder and screw. aeosssary power is shtbuacd 

c, India-rhbber, in a state of by torsion. (I’cnaud.) 


interval, always produce increased staWIify. The production 
of flight the vertical flapping of -wings is in some respects 
the most difficult, btrt this also has been attempted and atfeiered. 
Pfflaud and A, H. de Vilientrtrve each constructed ■winged 
models. Marey was not so fortunate. He endeavoured to 
construct im -artificial insect on the plan advocatad by Borelli, 
Struuss-DurckWm *nd Chabrier, but signally failed, his insect 
never having been able to lift more liian a third of its own 
weight. 

De Villcncuve and P 4 naud constructed their winged models 
on difierent types, the fonner sbketmg thebat, the latter the bird. 



Fia.4a)*-P6naud's Arflflkial Flying Bird. 


ttb cd,a'h' c'i’ 'Elastic wings, 
which and untwist 

when made to vibrate. 
a 6 , a' b\ Anterior margins of 
wings. 

cd^c* d\ Posterior 
wings. 

Imw portiWB 0 } -wipe* 
attached tp ce^al shaft of 
lUodsl by elastic bands at e, 
f, -InditHrtfBMr In a state af A, 


torsion, which provides the 
Motive power, by causing 
the crank situated between 
the vertical wing supports 
(g) to. rotate ; as the crank 
revolve# the wings are made 
to vibrate by mean.s of two 
rpds which extend betweto 
the crank and the roots of 
the -wings. 

Tall of art^iat bltd. 


,De Yilleneuve made the pf .bis artificial bat conical in 
shape:iand,comp^tivejy rigiii He controlled the movemeqts 
of wings, and made-them stribe downwards and fortRurds 
in falitAtion of naturAl wings. His model possessed great peorer 
of .z-jsing. It elevated itself from the.groimd with ease, and flew 
in a horizontal directiofi for a-distance, of 24 ft., and at a velocity 
of io m. an hoht PlitAUirsmBatJ differed from de ViUeheuve’s 
in ‘being provided with elastic wings, the posterior margins 
of which in addition to being elastic were free to move round tbt 
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anterior margins as ronnd axes (see fig. 24). India-rubber 
springs were made to extend between the inner posterior parts 
of the wings and the frame, corresponding to the backbone of 
the bird. 

A vertical movement having been communicated by means 
of india-rubber in a state of torsion to the roots of the wings, 
the wings themselves, in \'irtue of their elasticity, and because 
of the resistance experienced from the air, twisted and untwisted 
and formed reciprocating screws, precisely analogous to those 
originally described and figured by Pettigrew in 1867. Penaud’s 
arrangement is shown in fig. 40. 

If the left wing of P6naud’s model {ab,cd of fig. 40) be com¬ 
pared with the wing of the bat (fig. i&), or with Pettigrew’s 
artificial wing (fig. 32), the identity of prmc^ and application 
is at once apparent. 

In Pinuiid’s artifieial bird the equiiffainBZi is aeciined by the 
addhitsx ofa tail The model cacnatTaiae itaelf iraiB-tbe ground, 
but on being liberated from the hand it descends a ft. car *0, when, 
ha-ving acquired initial velocity, it flics horittmtaBy foradktance 
of^oormorefeetjandiisesas'itfliesfromytoqft. The fallowing 
are the measurements of the model in question ;—laigth of wing 
from tip to tip, 32 in.; weight of wing, tail, frame, india-nibbcr, 
&c., 73 grammes (about 2.I ounces). (J.'R. P.) 

Ma<iiinrs.— BBBSQB's ftying isadune, designed in 
1843, was the earliest attempt at aviation on a great scale. 
Henson wa.s one of the first to combine aerial screws with extert- 
sive supporting structures occupying a nearly horizontal position. 
The accompanying illustration explains tlie combination (fig. 41). 



Fig. 41.— Henson’s Aerostat. 


“ The chief fraiare of the invention was the very great expanse 
of its SBstainingptaneK, which were larger in jiroportion to the weight 
it had lo carry tlian tho.si- of many birds. The machine advanced 
with its front edge a tittle raised, the effect of wiiicli was to present 
its uader surhiee to the air cn"er wliich it passed, the resistancr of 
which, acliiig -U|aui it.hire a strong wuid.uu fin- sjiils ol a windmill, 
prevented t he di’scciit of the niai'lime and its burden. The sustaining 
of the wiiole, tiierefore, depende.d upon tlie speed at which it travelled 
through Uie air, and the angle at which its inwlei' siirlaae finpinged 
on the air in its froni. , . , The macliine, fwlly pr(,ipwrad for flight, 
was started from tlie top of an inclined phinc, in ileaewiding which it 
attained a velocity necessary to sustain it in its fiirtlier progress. 
That velocity would be grad natty destroyad by the ro.sistance of the 
air to the forward tti^fht; it-was, therefore, tlie office of the steam- 
engine and thevvnnes it actuated siwiplyto repair live loss of velocity ; 
it was matte, tharelorc, oaly'nf -Hte-posser and weight neces.sary for 
that small eifest." The ucUtor of Newton’s Journal of Arts and 
StitMtes speaks-of it ttuM ;—"'The apporatos a car con¬ 

taining the goods, paatsjtifers, oigmes, fuel, Ac., to whidi a. rect- 
angukr frame,inade-ofsTOod or bamboo cane, and covwsd will* canvas 
or oiled silk, is attached. This frame extends on eithor-sidooftthe car 
in a -sirailarinaune'i' to the outstrelclicd wings of a bird ; but wjtfi this 
difference, that the imaBBiisTuinioivaifa. Behind tlie wings are two 
vertical fan wheels, furnished with oblique vanes, which arc intended 
to propel the apparatus throsgh the air. The imsbnw^iltB.amittar 
whee ls ar e the propellers, answering to'thc wheels at a staam-ifaaat, 
soidacting upon tfie air after the manner of a wimdmiU. Thoioiwhoeis 
receive'raotions'from bamds and pulleys from a steam mroidiiiireagine 
oomtained in the car. To an axis at the stem of the car a triongnlar 
frame Is attached, Tesembhng the tail of a bird, which is also covered 
vrith canvas or oiled silk. This may be expanded or contracted at 
pleasure, and is moved up and down for the purpose of camictg'tlie 
machine to ascend ordesceiid. Beneath the tail is a'rndder for direct- 
mg tho course of the machine -to the right or to the left; and to 
facilitate the^steoring a sail is stretichied between two-mastawhieh rise 
from the oar. 'The amount of canvas or oiled BiifcneeesBary for buoy¬ 
ing op-the machine is stated to be equal to one square foot for each 
half pound of weight." 


F. H. Wenham, thinking to improve i^mt Henson, invented 
in r866 what he desigriftt^ his aeroplanes,'' Ttfese were thin, 
%ht, long, narrow structures, arranged above each other in 
tiers like .so many shelves. They were tied together Kt » alight 
upward angle, and combined strength and lightnese. The idea 
was to obtain great 'sustaining' area in comparatively Bmail .^lace 
with comparative ease of control. It was hoped that when the 
aeroplanes were wedged forward in the air by vertical screws, 
or by the body to be flown, each aeropfane would rest or float 
upon a stratum of undisturbed air, and that practically the 
aeroplanes would give the same support as if spread out boiiron- 
taHy. The accompanying figures illustrate ’Wenham^s views 
(figs, p and 43). 

StrmgfeHow, who was origmfkfiy associated ■with Henson, 
and buih a successful flying model in 1847, made a second moidcl 



Fig. 42.—'Wenlmm's system of Acroplanas designed to carry a man. 


a, a, Tliin ptanks, tapering at each 

cad, aad attached to a 
triaagle. 

b, Similar plaak for supporting 

the aeronaut. 

c, c, Thin bands of inm with tnits 

pltnks a, a, aatd 

(f, <i, Vectloal Mda, Between 


these are stretched five 
bsBKisof hcdland 15 in. broad 
aod 16 ft. kmg, the total 
length of the web being 
Ito ft. This apparalu.s, 
when caught by a gust of 
vnad, actas^ lOled the 
aeronant. 


in 1868, in which Wenham’s aeroplanes were combined with 
aerial screws. This model was on view at the exhiliition of the 
Acrunantnal Society of Croat Britain, held at the Crystal Palace, 



Fig. 43.—a shnilar'tystesn, plaanod by Wenham. 


a, a. Main spar 16 ft. long ; 

b, b. Panels, witii base board' fOT 

aeronaut attached to mom 
spar. 

«, e, Thin tiei-baBd of «tefl wMi 
stmts starting from masn 
spar. This forms a strong 
light framework for the 


•aernplanss, conststing of six 
welts ol thin holland 15 in. 
broad. The aeroplanes are 
kept in psrallcl plane by 
vertioal divisions of hoUand 
s ft, wide. 

, Wiiig propellers driven by 
the feet. 


London, in 1868. It was remarkaWy rompa«t, elqgatft and 
light, and obtained the ^ioo priee of the exhibftion for-its cngkie, 
vAich was the lightrat and most powerful so fttT'Wjnstnietied. 
The iBustration briow (fig. 414), drawn from a plmtograph, gives a 



Ftc,. 44,—<^rin{ffattow’S'Flyatg Machfna. 


very good idea of the .arrangement—«, representing the 

Buperimpesed . aeroplanes, 4 the tail, e, / the .screw .propellers. 
The soperimposad aeri^Was(4, 4 , c) in this-maohine contained 
a sustaining area of afi-sq. ft., in Edition to the tail (d). Its engine 
represented a third of a horse power, and the weight of the 
vdioh) (engine, boiler, water, fuel, superimpositd aeroplanes and 
' " 0 «. Aerialilaoeomotien,’’ Auvnautiaal Sacufy’s tuporl for rtSy, 
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propellers) was under 12 lb. Its sustaining area, if that of the 
tail (d) be included, was something like 36 sq. ft., t.c. 3 sq. ft. for 
every pound. The model was forced by its propellers along a 
wire at a great speed, but so far as an observer could determine, 
failed to lift itself, notwithstanding its extreme lightness and 
the comparatively very great power employed. Stringfellow, 
however, stated that it occasionally left the wire and was sus¬ 
tained by its aeroplanes alone. 

The aerial steamer of Thomas Moy (fig. 45), designed in 1874, 
consisted of a light, powerful, skeleton frame resting on three 
wheels ; a very effective light engine constructed on a new 
principle, which dispensed with the old-fashioned, cumbrous 
boiler; two long, narrow, horizontal aeroplanes; and two 
comparatively very large aerial screws. The idea was to get 
up the initial velocity by a preliminary run on the ground. This 
accomplished it was lioped that the weight of the machine 
would gradually be thrown upon the aeroplanes in the same way 
that the weight of certain birds—the eagle, e.g.—is thrown upon 



Fig. 45. —Moy's Aerial Steamer. 

the wings after a few hops and leaps. Once in the air the aero¬ 
planes, it was believed, would become effective in proportion to 
the speed attained. The machine, however, did not realize 
the high expectations formed of it, and like all its predecessors 
it was doomed to failure. 

Two of the most famous of the next attempts to solve the 
problem of artificial flight, by means of aeroplanes, were those 
of Prof. S. P. Langley and Sir Hiram S. Maxim, who began 
their aerial experiments about the same time (1889-1890). By 
1893-1894 both had embodied their views in models and large 
flying machines. 

lAngley, who occupied the position of secretary to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A., made many small 
flying models and one large one. These he designated “ aero¬ 
dromes.” They were all constructed on a common principle, 
and v/ere provided with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of 
rigid aeroplanes inclined at an upward angle to the hariron, and 
more or less fixed on the plan advocated by Henson. The 
cardinal idea was to force the aeroplanes (slightly elevated at 
their anterior margins) forwards, kite-fashion, by means of pxiwer- 
ful vertical screw propellers driven at high speed—the greater 
the horizontal speed provided by the propellers, the greater, by 
implication, the lifting capacity of the aerodrome. The bodies, 
frames and aeroplanes of the aerodromes were strengthened 
by vertical and other supports, to which were attached aluminium 
wires to ensure absolute rigidity so far as that was possible. 
Langley aimed at great lightness of construction, and in this he 
succeeded to a remarkable extent. His aeroplanes were variously 
shaped, and were, as a rule, concavo-convex, the convex surface 
being directed upwards. He employed a competent staff of 
hig|j|t trained mechanics at the Smithsonian Institution, and 
gpHB^t^cy was observed as to his operations. He flew his 
aaOHRSlt models in the great lecture room of the National Museum, 
and his larger ones on the Potomac river about 40 m. below 
Washington. 

While I.angley conducted his preliminary experiments in 
did not construct and test his steam-driven flying 


models until 1893. These were made largely of steel and 
aluminium, and one of them in 1896 made the longest flight 
then recorded for a flying machine, namely, fully half a mile 
on the Potomac river. The largest aerodrome, intended to carry 
passengers and to be a\'ailable for war purposes, was built to 
the order and at the expense of the American government, 
which granted a sum of fifty thousand dollars for its construction. 

l.an«ley's machine shown in fiR. 46 was a working model, not 
intended to carry passengers. In configuration the body-portion 



Fig. 4G.—Langley’s Flying Machine, a, Large aeroplane ; 
b. Small aeroplane ; r, Ih-ojtclbng screws. 


closely resembled a mackerel. The b.rcklione was a light hut r'ery 
rigid tube of aluminium steel, J 5 It. m length, and a little more than 
2 in. in diameter. The engines were located in the portion of the 
framework corresponding to the head of the Iish ; Itii'y weiglied 
Go oz. and developed one liorse-power, Tlicre wi-ri' lour boilers made 
of thin hammered eopper and weighing a little more llian 7 th each ; 
these occupied the middle portion of the fisli. '1 he luel u.sed was 
refined gasoline, and the extreme end of the tail of the fi.sh was 
utilized for a storage tank with a capacity of one quart. There were 
twin screw propellers, which could be adjusted to diflerenl angles in 
practice, to provide for steering, and made 1700 revolutions a minute. 
The wings, nr aeroplanes, four in number, consisted of light frames 
of tubular aluminium steel covered with china silk. The pair in front 
were 42 in. wide and 40 ft. from tip to tip. They could he adjusted at 
clilTerent angles. The m.ichine required to be dropped from a height, 
er a preliminary forward impetus had to be given to it, before it could 
he .started. Fixity of all tiie parts was si’cured by a tubular mast 
extending upwards and downwards through about the middle of the 
craft, and from its extremities ran stays of aluminium wire to the tips 
of the aeroplanes and the end of the tubular backbone. By this 
trussing arrangement the whole structure was rendered exceedingly 
stiff. 

In the Larger aerodrome (fig. 47) the aeroplanes were concavo- 
convex,narrow,greatly elongated and square at their free extremitie.s. 







Fio, 47.—Langley’s Aerodrome in flight. 


the two propellers, which were comparatively very large, being placed 
amidships, so to speak. At the first trial of this machine, on the 71I1 
of October 1903, just as it left the launching track it was jerked 
violently down at the front (lieing caught, as subsequeiitly appeared, 
by the falling ways), and under the full power of its engine was pulled 
into the water, carrying with it its engineer. When the aero^onie 
rose to the surface, it was found that while the front sustfnning 
surfaces had been broken by their impact with the water, yet the rear 
ones were comparatively uniniured. At the second and last attempt, 
on the 8th of December TQ03, another disaster, again due to the 
launching wavs, occurred as the machine was leaving the track. This 
tiine the back part of the machine, in some way still unexplained, 
w^ caught bv a portion Of the launching car, which caused the rear 
sustaining surface to break, leaving the rear entirely without support, 
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and it came down almost vertically into the water. Darkness had 
come before the ensineer, who had been in extreme danger, could aid 
in the recovery of the aerodrome. The boat and machine had drifted 
apart, and one of the tugs in its zeal to render assistance had fastened 
a rope to the frame of the machine in the reverse position from what 
It should have been attached, and had broken the frame entirely in 
Owing to lack of funds further trials were abandoned (see 
Annuaf Urffort of the Smithsonian 1 nstiiuiion^ ly04, p. 122). 

Sir Hiram S. Maxim, like Langley, employed a stafl of higlily 
skilled workmen. Hi.s machine (fig. 48) con.sisted of a platform, on 
which stood a large water-tube boiler, a number of concavo-convex 
aeroplanes arranged in tiers like shelves, each making a .slight upward 
angle with the horizon, two very large vertical .screws placed aft and 
propelled by steam i-ngines, tanks for the storage of water, naplitha, 
&c. The boiler was especially noteworthy. The water was contained 
m aboi:t 2000 bent copper tubes, only S in. in external diameter, 
heated liy over 7000 gas jets arranged in row.s. The fuel was naphtha 
orga.solme. Steam could he got up in the shori space of half a mmute. 
The steam-generating appliances, which weighed only luuo lb in 
All, were placed in the front of the machine. The motive power was 



Fig. 48.—Sir H. Maxim’s Flying Machine; 


provided by a pair of fwo-cylindcr, compound engines, poised about 
8 it. from the ground, and about 6 It. apart. Each of them was in- 
dependenfty governed, and fumi.shed together 30^ horse-power in 
actual ellecl, an amount which, coivsidcring that their total weight 
was only 600 lb, gave the extraordinary el'lieiency of over i horse- 
powc r for every 2 lb weight. The high and the low pressure cylinders 
WiTo .5 and 8 in. in diaimter respectively, and the stroke was 12 in. 

lu n goin.* at full si)e( d thi’Sv < ncincs conf. it< ri 42 5 revolutions per 
minute on the two gigantic jiropellers that drove the machine along. 
These were in appearauco kite two-bladed marine propellers except 
tliat they were Sfiuare instead of rounded at tlio oiuls, and wore broad 
and thin. Tliey were built from overlapping .strijis of American pine, 
plan^ smooth and covered with gkiod canvas. They weighed 
of each blade being close upon q fit. and the 
Width at the eiid.s 5 i it* ihe pitch was it; ft. They were carefully 
sluyed by steel wires 1o their .sliatts, or the first revolution would have 
snapped them off short. The material of wliioh the framework was 
built was thm .steel tubing, exceedingly light. All the wires and ties 
were of tlio best steel, capalile of standing a strain of 100 tons to the 
square inch. The body of the machine was oblong in shape, with the 
fore-lKirt cut awaf like a wat«r-c!iute boat, and a long counter at the 
stern over whicli the j>ropeller.s revolved. It had canvas stretched all 
over It. High overhead, like a gigantic awning, was the slightly 
concavo-convex mam aerojiiane, tilted toward.s tiic front at an 
ini))ereeptible angle, and stretched taut. It.s ai'ea was 1400 sq. ft 
increawd by .side wings to 2700 sq. ft. There were also side acrOT^anes 
arranged in tiers, and large aeroplanes in front, which were pivoted 
and served for vertical st(*enng. The machine was strengthened in 
every direction by vertical and other supports and securely wired 
together at ail points. It was funiished with four strong Iflanged 
wdieels and ran along a hght broad-gauge (9 ft.) railway track, 
iKqo ft. long, in the hope that when the speed reached a certain 
point it would leave the rails, but it was prevented from rising more 
than an inch or .so by four arms, or outriggers, furnished with wheels, 
which projected from its sides and ran under an inverted wooden 
upper or .safety track outside the railway track proper. 

At a trLal carried out in 1H94 at Bexley, Kent, only the main aero¬ 
plane, the fore and aft rudders, and the top and bottom side planes 
were in po.sition. After everything had been got in readiness, ca reful 
observers were stationed along the track, and the machine was con¬ 
nected to a dynamometer. The engines were then started and the 
pump set so as to deliver over 5000 lb of water per hour into tlie boiler. 
I he ga.s was then carefully turned on until the pressure amounted 
o 310 In »q. in., and the dynamometer showed a thrust of more 
tnan 21 w ib. A small safety-valve placed in the steam pipe had 
adjusted so as to blow oil sliKhtly at 310 fb and with a stronR 
eiven to let ro, the machine darted 
* te^ific pace, and the safety-valve ceased to blow. More 
rastantly turned on, and before the machine had advanced 
^ It., the steam had moaiite<y*320 lb per sq. in., and the safety- 

Wh^ the machint ha^d 
“"'y ?■. ^8’*’ hundWfBBl, all four of the small outrigger 


— - j ~ 

Wheels were fully engaged^ ’a 
lifting at least 8000 lb. The,! 


Sit showed that the machine 
Seed rapidly increased until when th 


I m.-ichinc had run about 900 ft. one of the rear axletreea, which were 
of 2 in. .steel tubine, doubled up and set the rear end of the machine 
completely free. When the machine had travelled about looo ft., 
the left-hand forward wheel became disengaged from the safety 
track, and shortly after this the right-hand wheel broke the upper 
track—3 in. by 9 in. Georgia pine—and a plank became entangled 
m the framework of the machine. Steam had already been shut off 
and the machine coming to rest fell directly to the ground, all four 
of its wheels sinking deeply into the turt without leaving other 
marks. Before making this run the wheels whicli were to engage the 
upper track were painted, and the paint left by them on the upper 
track indicated the exact jioint where the machine lifted. The area 
of the aeroplanes was very nearly 4000 sq. ft. and the total lifting 
encct was fully 10,000 lb. The planc.s therefore lifted 2*5 lb per 
.so. ft., pd 5 Ih for each pound tlirust. Nearly half of the power of 
the engines was lost in the screw .slip. This .showed that the diameter 
of the screws was not great enough ; it shoiilrt have been at least 22 It, 

In 1K97 M. C. Ader, who had already tested, with indifferent 
results, two full-sized flying machines, built a third apparatus 
with funds furnished by the French government. Thi.5 repro- 
dured the structure of a bird with almost servile imitation, save 
that traction was obtained by two screw-propellers. The steam 
engine weighed about 7 Ib per horse-power, but the equilibrium 
of the apparatus was defective. 

Largely with the view of studying the problem of maintaining 
equilibrium, several experimenters, including Otto Lilienthal, 
Percy Pilcher and Octave Chanute, cultivated gliding flight 
by means of aeroplanes capable of sustaining a man. They 
depended mainly on the utilization of natural air currents, trust¬ 
ing for stability and balance to movements in their own bodies, 
or in portions of their machines which they could control. They 
threw themselves from natural or artificial elevations, or, facing 
the wind, they ran or were dragged forwards against it until 
they got under way and the wind caught hold of their aeroplanes. 
To Lilienthal in Germany belongs the double credit of demon¬ 
strating the superiority of arched over flat surfaces, and of 
reducing gliding flight to regular practice. He made over 2000 
glides safely, using gravity as his motive power, with concave, 
hatlike, wings, in some cases with superposed surfaces (fig. 49). 

I .. ... f 



Fig. 49.— I.tlienthal’s Gliding Machine. 


It was with a machine of the latter type that he was upset by 
a sudden gust .of wind and killed in i8q6. Pilcher in England 
improved somewhat on Lilienthal's apparatus, but used the same 
general method of restoring the balance, when endangered, bv 
shifting the weight of the operator’s body. He too mode several 
hundred glides in safety, but finally was thrown over by a gust 
of wind and killed in 1899. Chanute in America confined his 
endeavours to the production of automatic stability, and made 
the surfaces movable instead of the man. He used several 
different forms of apparatus, including one with five superposed 
pairs of wings and a tail (fig. 50) and another with two continuous 
aeroplanes, one above the other (fig. 51). He made over 1000 
glides without accident. 

Simil^ experiments were meanwhile conducted by Wilbur 
and Orville Wright of Dayton, Ohio, in whose hands the glider 
developed into a successful flying machine. These investigators 
began their work in 1900, and at an early stage introduced two 
characteristic features —a horizontal rudder in front for steering 
in the vertical plane, and the flexing or bending of the ends of 
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the main supportmg aempianes as a means of maintaining; the 
structure in proper balance. Their machines to begin with were 
iQC^y gliders,, tW: opeiaJior lying upon tkem in a hurizuntal 
posi^ii, but in 1903 a petrol mater was atkkd, and a flight 
Ittrtiftg 59 seconds was performed'. In 1905 they made forty-five 
flights, in the longest of which they remained in the air for half 



Pie. 50i>—f-harnTte's MBttipte-CIfdhtg Machine, 


aa IntMir and cmwad a dktance of 2^4'm. The utmost secrecy, 
hawever, wan. maintaiined conaeraiing tbsir expeebnents, and io 
conssquestce their ochiOToments'west'regarded at the time with 
(bufat and siispiciao, and lit was hardly retdiaed that their sue* 
cass WDuld ceach the pairgt later nchkixed. 

Thaaksi, however, to theofioett, of automobile eaigineBrs,.great 
mipiixeenieiits; waret now feeing effected .irt the petrol engine^ and, 
aUuugh tte certainty and trustworthiness of its juction still 
left Bometlii^ to Im dcaicod, it provided the designers of flying 
madiiaeB with what tber haddoi^ been looking for—a motor 

fr. . .. . . - I 



Tl(t. gf, —Chamite’s Biplane CHatug hAchihe. 


very ■powerful in pwpnrtmn touts weight. liasgcly m'conseqnenoe 
of'this progress, and partly n» doubt owing to tim rtimutos 
gtvBB by the'activity of builders of >A%ible bialtoorif -the coo- 
structionof motor-driven aeroplanes pegan to-artract ftiwumber 
of workere, especistny in Ptatwe. In '*906.A. fSnstot Oomfint, 
after a 'iwiiiiber of suecossfdiiexpteifflaotS'iwlth-idfrigiW* cigae- 
shapefl g«S’ balloons, eompletcdi bn aerofflaime flying machine. 
It'oonsi^d of'the Wlowing parte :*—(«) A'syetem'OfaeMplaaes 
awanged Tike 'the capital letter T at * - certain 'upward angle to 
Ae'horizon uid bec*ing a general rewmblance- to box kites j 


(&) a pair of very l^ht propellers driven at a high speed ; and 
(r) an exceedingly li^ht and powerful petrol engine. The dri'ver 
occupied a position in the centre of the arrangement, which is 
shown in fig. 52. The machiae was furnished with two wheels 
and vertical supports which depended from the anterior parts 
of the aeroplanes and supported it when it touched the ground 



Fig. 52.—Santos Dumont's I'lying Machine. 


on eitker side. With this apparatus he traversed on flie 12th 
of Novemtw 1906 a distance of 220 metres in 21 seconds. 

A bou t .a year later Henry Farman made several short flights 
on a machine of the IiipUae type, consisting of two main sup¬ 
porting .surfaces one tchovc the other, with a box-shaped vortical 
rudfliiC behind and two .small balancing aeroplanes in front. 
Tlie sagane was aa eight^eyfinder Antoinette petrol motor, 
developing 49 hor.sc-power at 1100 re^’nlutions a minute, and 
driving directly a single metal screw propeller. On the 27th of 
October lyofi he flew a distance of nearly half a mfle at Issy-les- 
Molineaux, and on the 13th of January 1908 he made a circular 
flight of oae kilometre, tliereby winning the neutsch-Archdeacon 
prize of £2000. Tn March he remained .in the air for 34 minutes, 
rovering'a distanceof ijm.; bnt'in the'folfowing ■month a rival, 
Leon Dclagrangc, using a machine of the same type and con¬ 
structed by thie same niahiBrs, Messrs Vniain, surpassed this 
perfainianiEe' by flying nearly rj m, in 64 minutes. In July 
Fbfnwin' remrained in tlw air 'for ovnr ao mmutes; on the 6th of 
September Delagrange increased the tdme to nearly 30 minutes, 
aail on the 39th of the some nnontlt Farman again came in front 
wit 4 ta#ightiikstiag 42 minutes andrcxtending over nearly 344 m. 

But'the hestiesults were ■ohta'ined by the Wright brotfiers— 
Orville Wright in America .and Wilbur Wright in France. On 
ilie.^th of September 1906 the former, at Fort Myers, Virginia, 
nsde thMe notsUe flights; in tlie first he eenuiined in the air 
574 i»rin«te.s«nd in the second t hour 3 mnnite5, ■while in the third 
be took with him apassenger and cowred nearly4m.in6 minutes. 
Three, days later he made a flight of 43 m. iu i hour 14J minutes. 
hutinBi thBiiTtliTic liaid.am ai:csdeat, .eap 4 aia(td.as tffiing due to one 
of'his ppcpellers coming into contact with a stay, by which his 
maebine was wrecked, he himself serrousSj’ injured, and Lieo- 
teoantiicllcidgc, who was wiOihim,.killed. Four days afterwards 
WiliBU' Wrigbt it.Le- Maos- in Fraane- beat all previous records 
■with aflight'lasting i hour 31 minutes-25^ seconds, in which he. 
covered about 56 m .; and subscqucirfly, on the nth of October, 
be taade.a flight of a hour ptninutes accompanied by a passenger. 
On.th«: 32st of Oeoember he socceeded kt.Bemaining in the air 
faru'htxits '20 mdnistes rg aectevekt. 

M'rlbur Wright's nutchine (flg. 53), that used by his brother 
being essentially the same, consisted of two slightly arclied 
supporting suofaoes, each 124 loetres hang, arranged parallel 
one above the other at'a diststnoe' of metros apart. As they 
were tsach about 2 metres wide their total area "mis about 50 sg. 
metres. About 3 metres m front of them was, arranged a pair 
of stoaUer horizontal aeroplanes, shappd like a long narrow 
ell^c, whsch &itnmd die madder that ^aiteed changes of eleva¬ 
tion, the driver being able by means of'a lever to incline them up 
or down according-as he desired to ascend or descend. The rud^* 
for lateral steering was placed about 3.4 metres behind the nuim. 
stofaces and n'aa formed ■of two vertical pivoted aeroplanes. 
The'lever by which they were turned was connected with thif 
device by which the ends of the main aeroplanes could be flexed 
simui^aneously though in-opposite directions; i'.e. if the ends of 
the aeroplanes , on one .side were bent downwards, those on the 
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I-JG. 2.— WKIGHT BIPLANE. 
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A, B, Maw sBpfiorUnis.MiriMaa F, Verticaljtiddcr. 

C, D, Aeroplanes of horija)ntal rudder G, Motor, 
with fixed semilunar fin E. H, Screvw, 

if one was carried), who ssrt a littie-to the left of the some line. 
Making,about itdo rrvdations'a mtnirte, it developed about 24 
hofse-pawer, and was connectcd'by chain'gearing'tO''two'wooden 
propeWers, 2^ metres in diameter and 3^ metres apart, the 
speed of which was.abt)Ut' 4-50 revohition* a minute. 'The whole 
machine, with .aeronaut, weighed about iioo !h, Ihe-weight of 
the motor being reputed to be 200 lb. 

A featoie of the year igop was the stceess'obtained with 
monoplanes having only n sin^e-snpportiiig surface, and it was 
on a machine of this type tfiat the Frenchman IRfriot on July 
25th flew across the Engfish Channel from Calais to Dover in 
31 minutes. Hubert Latham aH'btttperformed fhesame feat on 
.an Antoinette monoplane. The year saw coinidf rable increases 
in the periods for which aviators were gtHcturem a m m the air, 
and Roger Sornmer’s flight of nearljf 2'J hours on August 7th 
was smpa.s.sed 153'- Henry Farman cm November 3rd, when he 
covered a dtstanre estimrrted ah 157^ m. in 4; hr. Jf mm. 33 sec. 
In both these cases brplfmes were employed. Sueeessfill avintion 
merrings were held, among other pteemf, at Reims, Jttvisy, 
Doncaster and Bbekpool; and-at Blackpool * daring flight ww 
made m a wind’ of 40 m. ad hour'by Latham, This* aviator also 
proved the possibility of flying at etatsidemhlfc aVtitu-tles by 
attoinit^ on December rst a heWhy of over jyee 'ft, bat' «h«( 
record was far.surpassed inthefdTOwitjgJaiKfary'by'L. Patilhan, 
who an a biplane 'rose to a height of 73*3’ yds.’ at LoS Artgeflffl.' 
In the course of'lihe-year three aviator.s'Were fcflled-rLrfdvhre 
and Ferber in September and Fernandez m Dencmber • wtd 
four men perished in September by the destruction of tlie Frenrth 
airship '“R^puBlitiuc,” the gas-bag of which was ripped-opeii' by 
a broken propeller. In January ipto Ddagrange was killed 
by the fructurc of one of the wings df a' monoplane on which 
he was flying. On April eyth-rtSth, icpn, PawIhiW suecetwfiiWy 
flew from l,ondon to Manchester, with mfly one stop, within 
24 hours, for the Hatty Mail's £to,ooo prize. • 

The promess made by all these experiments at aviation 
had naturally created widespread interest, buth as a matter of 
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sport and indicating a-naw (kpvtuie ia.tlva possHsihtias of 
machines of war. And in 1909 the I^itishgoV'eranient appointed 
aadonUflc.coRUBittae, with>Lord Kayleigh asohaknau), as acon- 
sulhfttive bedy for iurthering.:the devaWpmcDt.of the science iu' 
England. 

Tlw tahic below gives senu-detadhp'approKinwtaly correct, 
of the principal.expeninents mai^ wiUi flying machines up to 
19011. 

IlBvcitwNCtis.—Some orf tlw ’bociia mentfoned under AxsonactioS' 
coatoinidstailiof fiyinamachnuMi stu HL W. L. Mo«dab«ck, A Satiut- 
boeJt oj AtranmuUcs, Uana. by W. Masaergb Vadey (London, 1907); 
Sir Hiram S. Maxim, Artificial and Natural Fligm (London, iqo8); 
F. W. Lanchester, Aerodynamics and Arrodemetics (London, 1907 and 
190S) ; C. C. Tumor, Aerial Nttvigatioet of To-day (Lowdon, igog); 
also two papers on " Aerial Navigation " read by Colenei G. ( 2 . 
Fuilertou l)etoro the Koyal United Service Institution in iSga and 
JgoC ; papers read by Major B. F. S. Ba.den-PoweU.and E. S. Bruce 
before ttic Society of Art.s, London, in AprH 1907 and December 1908 
re.>4)eottvoly; Cantor Iwotures by F. W. LuiclMtter (Society of 
Arts, 1909! ; and the Proceedings of tke Aaronautioal Str^ty 
(fouadwd Llids)> At>. 

RUmCK, OOViBin' (1613-1660), Datch'pnntor,born atcieves 
in 1675, WAS apprentkod by his father tu a s& mercer, but 
having secretly acquired a passion for dtawMig, was sent to 
Leuwarden, where be boanled in thehouseof Lambieit'Jacobszon, 
a Mennonito, bettor known-as an ilinenurt preechor than ax a 
painter. Hare Flinck -was joined by Jacob Hacker, and the 
cotnpaniom^ip of a>yryath determined like hsmseU ito be aniartist’ 
only confirmed hk paKsionJor paiatnig. Amang)!t".the3ieighbtmrS' 
of J»cob.tR(m at Leuwardnn weie the sons and relations of 
Rnmbsrt Ulenhurg, whose dau^ttrr Saske married Riembrejwlt 
in r634. (Other mam berg of'tbc same famify Hood at Amsterdam; 
cnHiv-ating the arts either prafesriamiHy or as amaWtrs. The 
pupilsof L^bertptXtbablyr.guinedisgaBekBowitdjie oillicmbrandt 
by intercottrse-.with the UtanlnirgB. Ceiitainiy J, v<m Sandrart, 
wic visited' KoUand in 1637, fotnsd FAintflc AckaoiWle^ged' as 
one ef Remlfiri»Kdtk:bK 9 rpupiis,And 61 viDg;b»lrituiidly'ki'tlw.hou«e 
of the dealer Mondrik- lUMLiutg et Asnalaadhni. For many year* 
PlitKk-labrMmKllinttiie htrcBcif lMahrBndt,foU«wineitkat'B>i>ster’8 
stylet WiWbs'WlDch bewxecnteiihehiiWen.ibsfi^nd ; 

then be fell intn pcnuliar nMnnielsinstby imiitating IHa swetiinc 
fdtWM'And grsmd .aciiimiof Ihubena’s' artttrioaa. Fimliy he bmIm 
wdeh ntdertunwu cMUptoro^ ititD tba Dai^ SeA' of olhonl 
.and diplomatic painting. Flinck’s relations with Cleves becaote 
in twy iM/pMtlint. He was intiWlttfatt^'ftftheiaaSRitif ifte 
Gemt BtMMt,.‘Kaecl)ridtkif''iHiaRi of Hrandsikaarg, who rmweli ed 
in'' rfiAfl'^ouk* ef 'Oumge, Se.obthinsd tke pdtraiidlge'of Johii' 
Mhurldeef'OhM^, ladto'Wtemtade stadthoMap.of'Glevftfin’iitfie^i 
In'i^jlpaclliaeiti^iaiifilcfdain; FHnckmuRtiediin iBjtS'anhciifeiNi^i 
dfctigHter of Vor Hoevem, .a (fecta r of the Dirteh Bast India- 
Gompany. He WAsadnHdy'.wall'JcTtt>wtlteoen then 'tnifthetpAtrieian 
circles ovor Whkh the burgennaettsb Do'QraeS. and the Bchcvin 
.sitt presided ■; he'Watf Oft tBKm' of intjraacy with the 'peet- Vondel 
arid the ftenmror Utteidx^atitd. Hi Iue hewe, adorned with 
atttiqtiweasts; oostiMtee, otidfaindbterflafiefifion of printe^.he often. 
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received the stadtholder John Maurice, whose portrait is still 
preserved in the work of the learned Barleius, 

The earliest of Flinck’s authentic pieces is a likeness of a lady, 
dated 1636, in the gallery of Brunswick. His first subject picture 
is the “ Blessing of Jacob,” in the Amsterdam museum (1638). 
Both are thoroughly Rembrandtesque in effect as well as in 
vigour of touch and warmth of flesh tints. The four " civic 
guards ” of 1642, and “ the twelve musketeers ” with their 
president in an arm-chair (1648), in the town-hall at Amsterdam, 
are fine specimens of composed portrait groups. But the best 
of Flmck's productions in this style is the peace of Miinster in 
the museum of Amsterdam, a canvas with ig life-size figures full 
of animation in the faces, “ radiant with Rembrandtesque 
colour,” and admirably distributed. Flinck here painted his 
own likeness to the left in a doorway. The mannered period of 
Flinck is amply illustrated in the ” Marcus Curius eating Turnips 
before the Samnite Envoys,” and “ Solomon receiving Wisdom,” 
in the jialace on the Dam at Amsterdam. Here it is that Flinck 
shows most defects, being faulty in arrangement, gaudy in tint, 
flat and shallow in execution, and partial to whitened flesh that 
looks as if it had been smeared with violet powder and rouge. 
The chronology of Flinck’s works, so far as they are seen in 
public galleries, comprises, in addition to the foregoing, the 
“ Grey Beard ” of 1630 at Dresden, the “ Girl ” of 1641 at the 
Louvre, a portrait group of a male and female (1646) at Rotter¬ 
dam, a lady (1651) at Berlin. In November 1659 the burgo¬ 
master of Amsterdam contracted with Flinck for 12 canvases to 
represent four heroic figures of David and Samson and Marcus 
Curius and Horatius Codes, and scenes from the wars of the 
Batavians and Romans. Flinck was unable to finish more than 
the sketches. In the same year he received a flattering acknow¬ 
ledgment from the town council of Cleves on the completion of a 
picture of Solomon which was a counterpart of the composition 
at Amsterdam. This and other pictures and portraits, such as 
the likenesses of Frederick William of Brandenburg and John 
Maurice of Nassau,andthe allegory of “Louisaof Orange attended 
by Victory and Fame ” and other figures at the cradle of the 
first-bom son of the elector, have disappeared. Of several 
pictures which were painted for the Great Elector, none are 
preserved except the “ Expulsion of Hagar ” in the Berlin 
museum. Flinck died at Amsterdam on the 22nd of February 
1660. 

FLINDERS, MATTHEW (1774-1814), English navigator, 
explorer, and man of science, was born at Donington, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, on the 16th of March 1774. Matthew 
was at first designed to follow his father’s profession of surgeon, 
but his enthusia.sm in favour of a life of adventure impelled him 
to enter the royal navy, which he did on the 23rd of Octolxr 
1789. After a voyage to the Friendly Islands and W'est Indies, 
and after serving in the “ Bellerophon ” during Lord Howe’s 
“glorious first of June ” (1794) off Ushant, Flinders went out 
in 1795 as midshipman in the “ Reliance ” to New South Wales. 
For the next few years he devoted himself to the task of accurately 
laying down the outline and bearings of the Australian coast, 
and he did his work so thoroughly that he left comparatively 
little for his successors to do. With his friend George Bass« the 
wurgeon of the. “ Reliance,” in the year of his arrival he explored 
George’s river ; and, after a voyage to Ndrfolk Island, again in 
March 1796 the two friends in the same boat, the “ Tom Thumb,” 
only 8 ft. long, and with only a boy to help them, explored a 
stretch of coast to the south of Port Jackson. After a voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope, when he was promoted tO a lieutenancy. 
Flinders was engaged during February 1798 in a survey of the 
Furneaux Islands, lying to the north of 'Tasmania. His delight 
was great when, in September of the same year, he was com¬ 
missioned along with Bass, who had already explored the sea 
between Tasmania and the south coast to some extent and 
inferred that it was a strait, to proceed in the sloop “ Norfolk ” 
(25 tons) to prove conclusively that Van Diemen’s Land was an 
islwd by circumnavigating it. In the same sloop, in the summer 
of next year, Flinders made an exploration to the north of Port 
Jackson, the object being mainly to survey Glasshouse Bay 


(Moreton Bay) and Hervey’s Bay. Returning to England he 
was appointed to the command of an expedition for the thorough 
exploration of the coasts of Terra Australis, as the southern 
continent was still called, though Flinders is said to have been 
the first to suggest for it the name Australia. On the 18th of 
July 1801 the sloop “ Investigator ” (334 tons), in which the 
expedition sailed, left Spithead, Flinders being furnished with 
instructions and with a passport from the French government 
to all their officials in the Eastern seas. Among the scientific 
staff was Robert Brown, one of the most eminent English 
botanists ; and among the midshipmen was Flmders’s relative, 
John Franklin, of Arctic fame. Cape Leeuwin, on the south¬ 
west roast of Australia, was reached on November 6, and King 
George’s sound on the gth of December. Flinders sailed round 
the Great Bight, examining the islands and indentations on the 
cast side, noting the nature of the country, the people, products, 
&c., and paying special attention to the subject of the variation 
of the compass. Spenser and St Vincent Gulfs were discovered 
and explored. On the 8th of April 1802, shortly after leaving 
Kangaroo Islands, at the mouth of St 'Vincent Gulf, Flinders 
fell in with the French exploring ship, “ Le Geographe,” under 
Captain Nicolas Baudin, in the bay now known as Encounter 
Bay. In the narrative of the French expedition published in 
1807 (when Flinders was a prisoner in the Mauritius) by M. 
I’eron, the naturalist to the expedition, much of the land west 
of the point of meeting was claimed as having been discovered 
by Baudin, and French names were extensively substituted for 
the English ones given by Flinders. It was only in 1814, when 
Flinders published his own narrative, that the real state of the 
case was fully exposed. Flinders continued his examination 
of the coast along Bass’s Strait, carefully surveying Port Phillip. 
Port Jackson was reached on the gth of May 1802. 

After staying at Port Jackson for about a couple of months. 
Flinders set out again on the 22nd of July to complete his 
circumnavigation of Australia. The Great Barrier Reef was 
examined with the greatest care in several places. The north¬ 
east entrance of the Gulf of Carpentaria was reached early in 
November ; and the next three months were spent in an examina¬ 
tion of the shores of the gulf, and of the islands that skirt them. 
An inspection of the “ Investigator ” showed that she was in so 
leaky a condition that only with the greatest precaution could 
the voyage be completed in her. Flinders completed the suri-ey 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and after touching at the island of 
Timor, the “ Investigator ” sailed round the west and south of 
Australia, and Port Jackson was reached on the gth of June 
1803. Much suffering was endured by nearly all the members 
of the expedition : a considerable proportion of the men suc¬ 
cumbed to disease, and their leader was so reduced by scurvy 
that his health was greatly impaired. 

Flinders determined to proceed home in H.M.S. “ Porpoise ” 
as a passenger, sulmit the results of his work to the Admir.alty, 
and obtain, if possible, another vessel to complete his exploration 
of the Australian coast. The “ Porpoise ” left Port Jackson oh 
the loth of August, accompanied by the H.E.I.C.’s ship “ Bridge- 
water ” (730 tons) and the “ Cato ” (450 tons) of London. On the 
night of the 17th the “ Porpoise ” and “ Cato ” suddenly struck 
on a coral reef and were rapidly reduced to wrecks. The officers 
and men encamped on a small sandbank near, 3 or 4 ft. above 
high-water, a considerable quantity of provisions, with many 
of the papers and charts, havifig been saved from the wrecks. 
The reef was in about 22° ii' S. and 155° E., and about 800 m. 
from Port Jackson. Flinders returned to Port Jackson in a 
six-oared cutter in order to obtain a vessel to rescue the party. 
The reef was again reached on'the'8th of October, and ^1 the 
officers and men having been satisfactorily disposed of. Flinders 
on the nth left for Jones Strait in an-unsound schooner of*29 
tons, the “ Cumberland,” with-ten-companions, and a vsdBable 
collection of papers, charts, gdologjcal specimens, &c._ On the 
15th of December he put .in at Mauritius, when he discovered 
that France and England were at war. The passport he possessed 
from the French government was for the “Investigator”; 
still, though he was now on board another ship, his mission was. 
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essentially the same, and the work he was on was simply a con¬ 
tinuation of that commenced in the unfortunate vessel. Never¬ 
theless, on her arrival at Port Louis the “ Cumberland ” was 
seized by order of the governor-general de Caen. Flinders's 
papers were taken possession of, and he found himself virtually 
a prisoner. We need not dwell on the sad details of this un¬ 
justifiable captivity, which lasted to June i8io. But there can 
be no doubt that the hardships and inactivity Flinders was com¬ 
pelled to endure for upwards of six years told seriously on his 
health, and brought his life to a premature end. He reached 
England m October 1810, after an absence of upwards of nine 
years. The official red-tapcLsm of the day barred all promotion 
to the unfortunate explorer, who set himself to prepare an 
account of his explorations, though unfortunately an important 
part of his record had been retained by cle Caen. The results of 
his labours were published in two large quarto volumes, entitled 
A Voyage to Terra Australis, with a folio volume of maps. The 
very day (July jt;, 1814) on which his work was published 
Flinders died, at the early age of forty. The great work is a 
model of its kind, containing as it does not only a narrative of 
his own and of previous voyages, but masterly statements of 
the scientific results, especially with regard to magnetism, 
meteorology, hydrography and na\’igation. Flinders paid great 
attention to the errors of the compass, especially to those caused 
by the presence of iron in ships. He is understood to have been 
the first to discover the source of such errors (which had scarcely 
been noticed before), and after investigating the laws of the 
variations, he suggested counter-attractions, an invention for 
which Professor Barlow got much credit many years afterwards. 
Numerous experiments on ships’ magnetism were conducted at 
Portsmouth by Flinders, by order of the admiralty, in 1812. 
Besides the Voyage, Flinders wrote Observations on the Coast 
of Van Diemen’s Land, Bass's Strait, &c., and two papers 
in the Phil. Trans. —one on the “Magnetic Needle” (1805), 
and the other, “ Observations on the Marine Barometer ” 
(1806). {]. S. K.) 

FLINSBERG, a village and watering-place of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Silesia, on the Queis, at the foot of the 
Iserkamm, J450 ft. above the sea, 5 m. W. of Friedeberg, the 
terminus station of the railway from Greiffenberg. Pop. (igoo) 
1957. It contains an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, 
and has some manufactures of wooden wares. Flinsberg is 
celebrated for its chalybeate waters, specific in cases of feminine 
disorders, and used both for bathing and drinking. It is also 
a climatic health resort of some reputation, and the visitors 
numlier about 8500 annually. 

See Adam, Bad Flinsberg als klimalischer Kurort (Gdrlitz, 1891). 

FLINT, AUSTIN (1812-1886), American physician, was bom 
at Petersham, Massachusetts, on the 20th of October 1812, 
and graduated at the medical department of Harvard University 
in 1833. From 1847 to 1852 he was professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine in Buffalo Medical College, of which he was 
one of the founders, and from 1852 to 1856 he filled the same 
chair in the university of Louisville. From 1861 to 1886 he was 
professor of the principles and practice of medicine and clinical 
medicine in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York. He 
wrote many text-books on medical subjects, among these being 
Diseases of the Heart (1859-1870); Principles and Practice of 
Medicine (1866); Clinical Medicine (1879); and Physical 
Exploration of the Lungs by means of Auscultation and Percussion 
(1882). He died in New York on the 13th of March 1886. 

His son, Austin Flint, junr., who was bom at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, on the 28th of March 1836, after studying at 
Harvard and at the university of Louisville, graduated at the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1857. He then became 
professor of physiology at the university of Buffalo {1858) and 
subsequently at other centres, his longest connexion being with 
the Lon^Island College hospital (1862-1898). He was better 
know% as a teacher and writer on physiology than as a practi¬ 
tioner, and his Text-book of Human Physiology (1876) was 
for many years a standard book in American medical colleges, 
He t.ro i;ublished an extensive Physiology of Man (5 vols., 1866- 
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1874), Chemical Examination of the Urine in Disease {1870), 
Effects of Severe and Protracted Muscular Exercise (1871), Source 
of Muscular Power (1878), and Handbook of Physiology (1905)1 
In i8g6 he became a consulting physician to the New York State 
Hospital for the Insane. 

FLINT, ROBERT (1838- ), Scottish divine and philosopher, 

was born near Dumfries and educated at the university of 
Glasgow. After a few years of pastoral service, first in Alierdeen 
and then at Kilconquhar, Fife, he was appointed professor of 
moral philosophy and political economy at St Andrews in 1864. 
From 1876 to 1903 he was professor of divinity at Edinburgh. 
He contributed a number of articles to the gth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. His chief works are Christ’s Kingdom 
upon Earth (Sermons, 1865); Philosophy of History in Europe 
(1874; partly rewritten with reference to France and Switzerland, 
1894); Theism and Anti-theisiic Theories (2 vols., being the 
Baird Lectures for 1S76-1877 ; often reprinted); Socialism 
(1894); Sermons and Addresses Agnosticism (lejo^). 

FLINT, TIMOTHY (1780-1840), American clergyman and 
writer, was born in Reading, Massachusetts, on the nth of July 
1780. He graduated at Harvard in 1800, and in 1802 settled os 
a Congregational minister in Lunenburg, Mas.s., where he pursued 
.scientific .studies with interest; and his labours in his chemical 
laboratory seemed so strange to the people of that retired region, 
that some persons supposed and asserted that he was engaged in 
counterfeiting. This, together with political differences, led to 
disagreeable complications, which resulted in his resigning his 
charge (1814) and becoming a mi.s.sionary (1815) in the valley of 
the Mississippi. He was also for a short period a teacher and a 
farmer. His observations on the manners and character of the 
settlers of the Ohio and Missi.ssippi valleys were recorded in a 
picture.sque work called Recollections of the Last Ten Years passed 
in the Valley of the Mississippi (1826; reprinted in England 
and translated into French), the first account of the western 
.states which brought to light the real life and character of the 
people. The success which this work met with, together with the 
failing health of the writer, led him to relinquish his more active 
labours for literary pursuits, and, besides editing the Western 
Review in Cincinnati from 1825 to 1828 and Knickerbocker't 
Magazine (New York) in 1833, he published a number of books, 
including Francis Berrian, or the Mexican Patriot (1826), his best 
novel; A Condensed Geography and History of the Western States, 
or the Mississippi Valley (2 vols., 1828); Arthur Clenning^ (1828), 
a novel; and Indian Wars in the West (1833). His style is vivid, 
plain and forcible, and his matter interesting ; and his works on 
the western states are of great value. He died in Salem, Mass., 
on the i6th of August 1840. 

FLINT, a city and the county-seat of Genesee county, Michigan, 
U.S.A., on Flint river, 68 m. (by rail) N.W. of Detroit. Pop. 
(1890) 9803 ; (1900) 13,103, of whom 2165 were foreign-bom; 
(1910, Census) 38, 550. It is served by the Grand Trunk 
and the Pere Marquette railways, and by an electric line, the 
Detroit United railway, connecting with Detroit. The city has a 
fine court-house (1904), a feder^ building (1908), a city hall 
(1908) and a public library. The Michigan school for the deaf, 
established in 1854, and the Oak Grove hospital (private) for the 
treatment of mental and nervous diseases, are here. Flint has 
important manufacturing interests, its chief manufactures being 
automobiles, wagons, carriages—Flint is called " the vehicle 
city,”—flour, woollen goods, iron goods, cigars, beer, and bricks 
and tiles; and its grain trade is of considerable importance. 
In 1904 the total value of the city’s factory product was 
$6,177,170, an increase of 31*1 % over that of 1900. The settle¬ 
ment of the place, then csdled the Grand Traverse of the Flint, 
began in 1820, but Flint’s growth was very slow until i’83j, 
when it was platted as a village; it was chartered as a city in 
1855. 

njNT, or Flintshirb (sir Gallestr), a county of North Wales, 
the smallest in the country, bounded N. by the Irish Sea and the 
Dee estuary, N.E. by the Dec, E. by Qieshire, and S.W. by 
Denbighshire. Area, 257 sq. m. Included in Flint is the detached 
hundred of Maelor, lying 8 m. S.E. of the main part of the county, 
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and shut in by Cheshire on the N. and N.E., by Shropshire 
on thte S., and by Denbighshire on the W. and N.W. The Qwyd 
VsJley is common to Flint and Denbigh. Those of the Alyn and 
Weprc (from Ewloe Castle to the Dee) are fine. The Dee, entering 
the county near Overton, divides Maelor from Denbigh on the 
W., passes Chester and bounds most of the county on the N. 
The Clwyd enters Flint near Bodfary, and joining the Elwy near 
Hhuddlan, reaches the Irish Sea near Rhyl. The Alyn enters the 
county under Mod Fammau, passes Cifcen and Mold (y Wydd- 
^Ug), runs underground near Hesb-Alyn (Alyn’s diying-up), 
bends south to Caergwrie, re-enters Denbighshire and joins the 
Dee. Llyn Hdyg (willow-pool), near Whitford, is the chief lake. 

Bolli for their influence upon the physical features and for their 
economic value the carbonilWou.s rocks of Flintshire are tlie most 
important. Ftom FreStfttyn on the toast a band of carbemiferon.s 
limestone passes oiose by Jiwiyweli and through Caorwen ; it forms 
tiw Halkin Mountain cast of Haikin, whence it continues past Mold 
to bt^yond the county boundary. The upper portion of this series 
la Cherty in the nortli - the chert i« qhamed for use in the potterie.s 
of Staffordshire—^biit traced .southward it passes into sand.stoftcs and 
grits; above these beds come the Holywell shales, possibly the 
equivalent of the I'cudlesido series of L^eashiru and Derbyshire, 
while upon tliem lie.s the Gwospyr sand.stoilc, which has been thought 
to corre.sjiond to the Gannister coal measures of I jinca.shire, but may 
be a reprcsnntativo of the Millstone ttrit. Farther fo the east, the 
coal measurt's, with valuable coai.s, gome oil shale, and with fireclay.s 
and marls which are used for brick and tile-making, extend from 
Talacre tlirougli Fliiil, Nortliop, Hawarden and Broughton to Hope. 
The carboniferous rocks appear again througli llie intervention of a 
faillt, in the neighl)ourhood of St Asapli. Silurian .strata, mo.stiy of 
Weitlock age, lie below the oarbonifeious limestone on the western 
border of tlic county. Tria.ssic red bids of the Btmter fill tiie Clwyd 
vaiiey and appear again on tlie coal mea.sure8 S.E. of Chester. Lead 
and rinc ores have been worked in the lower carboniferous rocks in 
ttie north of the county, and caves in the same formation, at Gaer 
Gwyn and Ffynnon Beuno, liavc. yielded the remains of Pleistocene 
mammals along willi palaeolithic implements. Mucli glacial dritt 
olnscuree the older rocks on the ea.sl and nortli and m the vale of 
Clwyd. short stretches of blown sand occur on the coast near Rhyl 
and Tadacre. 

The London & North-Western railway follows the coast-line. 
Other railways which cross the county are the Great Western, 
and the Wrexham, Mold & Connah’s Quay, acquired by the 
Great Central company. For pasture the vale of Clwyd is well 
kftown. Oats, turnips and swedes are the cluef crops. Stock 
add dairy farming prospers, native cattle being cros.sed with 
Herefords and Downs, native sheep with Leicesters and South- 
<loWns, while in the thick mining population a ready market is 
found for meat, cheese, butter, &c. The population (81,700 in 
tqoi) nearly doubled in the 19th century, and Flintshire to-day 
is one df the most densely populated counties in North Wales. 
Hie area df the ancient cdunty is 164,744 acresj and that of 
the administrative county 163,025 acres. The collieries b^ia at 
MaHasa, rnnthrough Whitford, ftefly well, Ffint, Htdkin(HaIc;yn), 
Northop, Buckley, Mold and Hawarden (Benarlag). At Halkin, 
Mold, Hdlywell, Prestatyn and Taiacre lead is raised, and is 
sumetirncs s’ent to Bagilft, Flint or Chester to be Smelted. Zinc, 
formerly only Worked at Dyserth, has increased in output, and 
topper mines also exist, as at Tol^goch, together with smelting 
WdTkS, dil, vitriol, pot^ .and alkali manufactories. Potieries 
aafound Buckley send their produce' Chie% to Connah’s Quay*. 
Whence a railway crosses the Dee to the Birkephead (Cheshire) 
district. Iron seams arc ndW thm, but limestone qiiarries yield 
building stone, lime for burning and small stone for chemical 
Works. Fisheries are uftproduCtSve and textile manufactures 
small. 

The county returhs one member to parliament. The parlia- 
fnCntaiy borough district (returning one member), consists of 
Caeigwrlc, Caerwys, Flint, HotyWell, Mold, Overton, St Asaph 
ajld '8.’nuddlan. In additidii, there is a small part of the Chester 
pSH’Piamentary borough. There is one municipal borough, 
Glint (pop. 4625). The other urban districts are: Buckley 
(57A0), Cormah’s Quay (.M69), Holywell (2652), Mold (4*63), 
FVestatim (T26r) end Rhyl (8473). Flint is in the North Wales 
and Chester c||B^, assizes being hdd at Mold. Hie Flint 
borough has a<tj^MU|ate commission of the peace, but no separate 
court of quarter sessions. The ancient county, wldch is in the 
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dioceses of Chester, Lichfield and St Asaph, contains ftHty-M 
entire ecclesiastical parishes and districts, with parts of eleven 
others. 

Among sites of antiquarian or historical interest, besides the 
fragmentary ruin of Flint Castle, the following may be maitioned: 
—Caerwys, near Flint, still shows traces of Roman occupation. 
Bodfary (Bodfari) was traditionally occupied by the RomanE. 
Moel y gaer (bald hill of the fortress), near Northop, is a re¬ 
markably perfect old British post. Maes y Gannon (perhaps 
for Meusydd Garmon, as y, the article, has no significance before 
a proper name, and so to be translated, battlefields of Germanus). 
A mile from Mold is the reputed scene of une victoire sans larmes, 
gngnee non par les armes, mats par la foi (E. H. Vollet). The 
Britons, says the legend, were threatened by the Piets and 
Saxons, at whose approach the Alleluia of that Easter (a.d. 430) 
was sung. Panic duly seized tlie invaders, but the victor, St 
Germanus, confessor and bishop of Auxerre (a.d. 3S0-448), bed 
to return to the charge in 446. He lias, under the name Garmon, 
a groat titular share in British topography. At Bangor Iscoed, 
“ the great high choir in Maelor,” was the monastery, destroyed 
with over 2000 monks, by iEthelfred of Northumberland in 607, 
as (by a curious coincidence) its namesake Bangor in Ireland 
was sacked by tlie Danes in the 9th century. Bede says (ii. 2) 
that r,angor monastery was in seven sections, with three hundred 
(working) monks. The supposed lines of direction of Watt’s and 
Ofla’s dykes were : Basingwerk, Halkin, Hope, Alyn valley, 
Oswestry (Croes OstvaW, “ Oswald’s cross ”), for Watt’s, and 
Prestatyn, Mold, Minera, across the Severn (Hafren, or Sabrina) 
for Oflu's. Owain Gwynedd (Gvyiicdd or 'Venedocia, is North 
Wales) defeated Henry II. at Coed Ewloe (where is a tower) 
and at Culeshill (CynsylU). Near Pant Asa (pant is a bottom) 
is the medieval Maen Achwynfan (ackwyn, to complain, maen, 
stone), and tumuli, menhirs (meini hiriou) and inscribed stones 
are frequetiL throughout the county. There is a 14th-century 
cross in Newmarket churchyard. Cacrgwrle Castle seems early 
Roman, or even British ; but most of the castles in the county 
date from the early Edwards. 

See H. Taylor, riint (London, 1883). 

-FUMT, a manicipal borough and the cotiirty towm of the 
above ; u seaport and contributory parlkmentaiy borough, on 
Uui south of the Dee cstuafy, 19* iB. from London by tlie London 
& North-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 4*65. The seat of 
groat -alholi manufactures, it imports chiefly sulphur and other 
cheraicals, oxporUng Coal, soda, potash, cupper, &fc. The county 
gaol here,'as at Haverfordwest, oocupied ur angle cf the castle, 
was removed to Mold, and is now (Dhceter Castle (jointly witii 
Cheshire). 

Flint Caotle was buiit 00 'a kmdy rottk by the dvarside by 
Edward I, Here met Edward II. atri Fliecs'GBvestoa. Edward 
III. bestowed its cos^teblesh^ upon the esiHs 'uf Chester, and 
here Richard II. suntendcred to Bohngbrehe. It was twice 
taken, after siege, by the ji*TlfBnieatariatis,,and.finaUy dismanded 
in 1647. There renain a square Ccrtirt (with.angle towers), 
round tower and drawbridge, all three tmtuusted to a constable, 
appointed by the crown under die Meniisipal Corporatioiu 
Reforms Act Made a borough by Edward I., Flbtt was chartered 
Rdwcffd ni.> and by E^atd the Bihefe Prince, M earl of 
Chester. 

FLINT (a word common in Teutonic and Scandinavian 
languages, possibly cognate with the Gr, irKivBoi, a tile), in 
petrology, a dOask'^ty or dark broMmcryptoicrystallme Substance 
which has an sdmost vitreous lustre, and v^en pure appears 
structureless to the unaided eye. In the mass it is dark and 
(^que, but thin plates or the cdgea of splinters ate pale yell^ 
and transhicent. Its hardness is greater than that of stej;), iC 
that a knife blade leaves a grey dnetallic ttre.iic when drawn 
across its’surface. Its specific gravity is .2-6 im only a little 
less than that of crystdline quartz. It is brittle, and tr^ 
hammered readily breaks up into a powder of ai^ular grains. 
ThfS fracture is perfectly conchoidal, so that blows with-'a hammer 
detach flakes which have convex, slightly undulating surfaces. 
At the point of impact a bulb of percussion, which is a somewhat 
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totstwhioh haw bean .feshwnafi ily,lw«niw-i?genpieii ircmi; those 
which have bean split merely by t|heia|(}tion.|of irsist ,and the 
weather. The bulb is evidwee of a, dheot -Wow, pighaWy 
intantionally made, and is a ^iot ,pf .aoojiie .importance to 
archaeologists kvcfitigating PalaegiitWc .imptematts. With 
skill and leixperienpe a mass pf fliat can be worked .to.aoy simple 
shape by well-directed strokes, and further trimming can be 
■effected with pressure by a pointed stone in a direction slightly 
across the e^e of the weapon. The purest flints have the 
most perfect conchoidal fracture, and prehistoric man is known 
to have quairied or mined certain bands of flint which were 
specially suitable for his purposes. 

Silica forms nearly the whole «ul)«t!ince of flint; calcite and 
dolomite may occur in it in Braall .atuoimts, and analysis has also 
detected minute guantitics of volatile inKredicuts, organic com- 
poimds, ftc,, to which the dark colour is ascriijed by some autlioritics. 
These are dispelled 1 ^ heat and the flint becomes white and duller 
in lustre. .Micro.scopic sections show that flint is very finely crystal¬ 
line and Don.sists of ijuartu or chaJcedonic silica ; oolksdal or amorph¬ 
ous sUica may also be .present but c;mnot form any considerable part 
of the rock. Spicules of sponges and fragments of other organisms 
mieh as molluscs, polyaoa, foraminifera and brachiopods, often occur 
in flint, and may he partly or wholly silicifiod with retention of their 
original structure. Nodules of flint when removed irom the chalk 
wliich cnclo.ses tliem have ,a wliitc dull rough surface, and exposure 
to,the weather produces much the same appearance on broken flints 
At first they acquire a hriglit and very smooth surface, but this is 
subsequently replaced by a dull crust, resembling white or yellowish 
porociam. It has been suggested tha*- this change is duo to tlw ro- 
Bjoyal of the colloidal silica in solution, leaving bchjud the film’s 
and grains of more crystalline structure. This prorcss must be a 
very slow one as, from its chemical composition, flint is a material 
of great durahilify. Its grenl hardness also enables it to resist 
attntion. Hence on beaches and in rivers, such aslhose of tlio south¬ 
east of England, flint pebbles exist in vast nuniber.s. Their .surfaces 
often sitow mmntc crescentic or rounded otacks wliich are the edges 
of small conclioidal fractures produced by the impact ol one pebble 
on another diiriiig storms or floods. 

Klint occurs primarily a.s eonomtinns, veins fuul tnbtilar.masscs in 
be white chalk of such locaJities xs the south of Engl.-md (see ChalkI 
ft IS gcoerally nodular, and fornps rounded or highly.jfr^uJar masses 
wliicli may be several feet in diameter. Althongli tbe Wnt nodules 
often he m bands which closely follow the bedding, they were not 
deposited simultnnaovuly with 'the ohalk; very often the flint bands 
cut across the beds of the .lipiektoneiand .may .tr.i verse tfami at right 
angles. Evidently the flint has iwciupuiatsd along fi.tsures, such as 
bedding planes, joints Md other cracks, after the clialk had to some 
extait con.soUdated. The silica was derived from the tests of 
radtolana and the^^iUar skehttons of-spengw. It has-nissod into 
«J«tiQn, filtered Hinmgh the porous matrix, and ht.s ,W again 
precipitated when tite .conditions were suitable. Its fonnation is 
coasequently the result of ".cpncretionary action." Where the,flints 
nr tiic chalk must have been dissdlved away; we have te 'fact a kind 
of mct^matic seplaoemant fit whioh ’a sillcooua ■todk has alowlv 
•replaced .a calearTOivs one. Hi« proeoss ikns been -very gnadual and 
*lic oftan have ttteir.ogmnwrasorved 

^ Ncwne .conyilelely .^iljcified, or may ,have 

tlicir cavities openpied by flint Wfth every defafl of tfle interior of the 
■Sltell prwerv^ In the outer sarluce.of theleast, Olijects of this kind 
are familiar to aU coUcotossof tossiis’in dbnik districts. 

’Chert^ifi a nowser and less,pei;fectJy,hqo>ngsnet»iwaub*taace:of.the 
dwpositiomas flint. JUjrey, black and 

commmily occurs in'limestone (e.g. tlie.fiXniferous [.uhiigtoneHn 
^e way as flkrtotours M chalk. -Some flheTtse,»t2ia teste p 

ho tlio siliceous tiaflirdiiiian 

OMcs which ^ gathgriM At the pr«(ant.dgy ,at .tbs bcttem.iof Some 
of the deepest parts of tite Oceans. Brownwh cherts are found in the 
Jlnghsh Orecasand; these often eontoin remains of s^^es ^ 

inre piimcipal’Uses'ta’whlch'flint'hag'beim put We ihe'febfiea- 
>Palae«3lithio tmd Neolteic -timeg. Otto 
employed where dlmt wot not available 
t.g. obsidian, chert, -dialoedoay, .ggate .end quarteite tmt to 
.^historic man (see Eumr IiwikmeitoS- below%int teurt have 
ton of’pwt value and of thfe u/es to '-Wllhih ste8r 

• put at the present day. Flint gravels are widelv^mDlovefl 
0. dressi^ -inllks and rbtidk; ah^d for rotieh-cast wbflTin^ftrrhi 
tecture. For foad^^iflt'flint though ^ W E I' 

favour^! fe brittle aS ptoerfesVadirv 

traife wd m bad ^ther; and ite fine sham-K chiw db 
much damage to tires of motors and cydes^sSned K 
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,the land, having top long,qcpq«rf tp %p„atop^e, 
are preferred to.^Unte trgsbly.,4ng,{«a«n tlie qWk|S??1^; 
flint,and steel were evcry.yyiiere.employed for stril^ a %htr 
and >gun dints wers xequirod for ‘firer^irins. A jspoci&litndustiy 
m the diaping of gun flints long-existed at Brandon in Suffolk. 
In 1870 About thirty,men were' employed. Since then the tr^ile 
has become almost .extinct as gnn flfofo are in demand only in 
semiTsavage caimtHps where.modern fire-arms are,not obtafoable. 
Powdered font was formerly used in.the manufacture of gligK, 
and is-stiU qiie.of the .ingredients .of .many of the finer varaities 
of potteiy. g p. 

FLIN-T IMPipsKlS AND -WEAPONS. .The excavation of 
tnese remains of the prehistoric races of the globe in .river-drift 
gravel-bods has marked a revolution in the study of Man’s 
history (sec Akchaeolocy). Until almost tlie middle of the agth 
century no suspicion had arisen in the minds ,of British and 
Ruropean archaeologists that the momentous results of the 
excavadons tlien proceeding in Egypt and A-ssyiia would be 
dwarfed by discoveriis at home which rcvoklioniid idl previous 
ideas of Man’s antiquity. It was in 1841 tlwt Boucher de Pertlies 
observed m some sand containing mammalian iremains, at 
Mcnchecourt near Abbeville, a flint, roughly worked into a cutting 
miplement. This “find " was rapidly followed by others, and 
Boucher de. Perthes published ]ii.s first work on the subject 
An/t^ut/es celttques et aniediluviennes: memoire suf Vindmirie 
^ttmitve tt les arts d leur origin (1H47), in wliich ,he .proclaimed 
his discovery of humM weapons in beds unmistakably belonging 
to the ngc of the Drift. It was not until 1850 that the French 
accliaeqlogttt convinced the scientific world. An English mission 
then visited his collection and testified to the great importance 
of ,his discoveries. The “ finds ” at Abbeville were followed 
by others in many places in England, and in foct in every 
country where siliceous stones which are capable of being flaked 
and tafoiqned into implements are to be found. The implements 
oceuired in beds of rivers »aid lakes, in the tumuli and gmoient 
burial-mounds; -on the sites of settlements, of prehistoric man in 
nearly Bv^.land, such as the shell-heaps and lake-dwellings • 
but especially emlicdded in the highdevel gravels -of England 
and France which have been deposited iby rivor-floods and long 
left high and dry -above the present course' of the stream lUtae 
gravels represent tiie .Drift or PalaeoKthic period when man 
■shared Europe with .the mammoth and wodjlyhairedihinteoeros. 
Theororked Bints of this age are, however, unevenly diltrihuted; 
for while the Mver^avek ofsouth-enstern England yfdd them 
abundantly, .none has been found in Stotknd or ithe .nortton 
t^pisih’ccwtiei. Chi' the continent the sameiphitkl distribution 
'K obiep^le : while they occur plentifully in the tiorthsiwestern 
area of Fmnee,fthey we notidkcovered in Sweden, iKunway or 
Denmark. The association of these flints, fashioned for use by 
■ob^mg only, with the bones of animals either letitirtfct or no 
longer md^genbui, has justified their .reference -to' (he earlier 
‘pe^od of the Stone Ageyf«nerally caHodPolaedillhic. fliofe flint 
M^^raents, Whiih show .sspinB of polishing .and in miny oases 
remwkaWy ‘flne''wiiHik]nansi»p,>ond are 'found liw totnuliyipedti^bocs 
and to'^dweiBr^s mixed with the tones of ceirimoB dWMsfic 
amwals, ^ Assigned to the Neolithic orifoto Stone Age. The 
palwolkhlc fifots .«e 'hammers, ■fiakes, stmpere, ii^hments 
Worked toa cutting edge -at one side, inlplemeirts Which rtsfcrtVHe 
n^e axes, ‘flat ttypid 'teiplenients WOHced to an tdge al! round, 
•atfll a great qiiafltlty of '^ar and arrow heads. None Of them 
Ts gromid ot ‘potefed. fhe Nedltliic flints, on the other hapfl. 

carefiilfy Rnisljei fold the 
lyRirtiiiH .weapon Cfoi be easily defected. Man has 

I S could sQcVet a stonO into 

A B superior to that $howfo in any of the 

manLr of historic timw. The 

majii^r of making fimt implements appears to have been in Sf 
Wes touch the same. Flint from its mode of We fa thetoiS 

JSnr^ne’b?™' these earlfart 

weapons. The blows must be carefully aimed or the flakes 
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dislcxked will be shattered: a gun-flint maker at Brandon, 
Suffolk, stated that it took him two years to acquire the art. 

rUr accounts of the gun-flint manufacture at Brandon, and 
• detailed descriptions of ancient flint-working, see Sir Jdlm Evans, 
Jineunt Slant impiemtnts (1897), Lord Avebury's Prtkuloric Timet 
(1805, 1900) ; also Thomas Wilson, “ Arrow-heads, Spear-heads and 
Knives of Prehistoric Times," in Smithsonian Report for 1897 ; and 
W. K. Moorehcad, Prehistoric Implements {1900). 

FLOAT (in 0 . Eng. floi and ilota, in the verbal form fteoian ; the 
Teutonic root is ftut-, another form of /?«-, seen in ‘‘ flow,” cf. 
“ fleet ”; the root is seen in Gr. irAtetv, to sail, Lat. pluere, to 
rain; the Lat. flttere and fluctus, wave, is not connected), the 
action of moving on the surface of water, or through the air. 
The word is used also of a wave, or the flood of the tide, river, 
backwater or stream, and of any object floating in water, as 
a mass of ice or weeds ; a movalile landing-stage, a flat-bottomed 
boat, or a raft, or, in fishing, of the cork or quill used to support 
a baited line or fishing-net. It is also applied to the hollow or 
inflated organ by means of which certain animals, such as the 
“ Portuguese man-of-war,” swim, to a hollow metal ball or piece 
of whinstone, &c., used to regulate the level of water in a tank or 
boiler, and to a piece of ivory in the cistern of a barometer. 
“ Flout ” is also the name of one of the boards of a paddle-wheel 
or water-wheel. In a theatrical sense, it i.s used to denote the 
footlights. The word is also applied to .something broad, level 
and shallow, as a wooden frame attached to a cart or wagon 
for the purpose of increasing the carrjdng capacity ; and to a 
special kind of low, broad cart for carrying heavy weights, and 
to a platform on wheels used for shows in a procession. The term 
is applied also to various tools, especially to many kinds of trowels 
used in plastering. It is also used of a dock where ve.ssels may 
float, as at Bristol, and of the trenches used in ‘‘ floating ” land. 
In geology and mining, loose rock or ore brought down by water 
is known as “ float,” and in tin-mining it is applied to a large 
trough used for the smelted tin. In weaving the word is used of 
the passing of weft threads over part of the warp without being 
woven in with it, also of the threads so pa.sscd. In the United 
States >a voter not attached to any particular party and open to 
bribery is called a “ float ” or “ floater.” 

FLOCK. 1. (A word found in Old English and Old Norwegian, 
from which come the Danish and Swedish words, and not in 
other Teutonic languages), originally a company of people, now 
mainly, except in figurative usages, of certain animals when 

f athered together for feeding or moving from place to place. 

or birds ft is chiefly used of geese ; and for other animals most 
generally of sheep and goats. It is from the particular applica¬ 
tion of the word to sheep that “ flock ” is used of the Chnstian 
Church in its relation to the “ Good Shepherd,” and also of 
a congregation of worshippers in its relation to its spiritual 
bead. 

». (Probably from the Lat. fioccus, but many Teutonic 
languages have the same word in various forms), a tuft of wool, 
cotton or similar substance. The name “flock” is*given to-a 
inatenal formed of wool or cotton refuse, or of shreds of'old 
woollen or cotton rags, tom by a machine known as a “ devil;” 
This material is used for stuffing mattresses or pillows) and also 
in upholstery. The name is also applied to a special kinej of 
wall-paper, which has an appearance almost like cloth, or, in 
the more expensive kinds, of velvet. It is made by dusting bn a 
■pecioUy prepared adhesive surface finely powdered fibres of 
cotton or silk. The word “flocculent” is used of manysubstances 
■which have a fleecy or “ flock ’’-like appearance, such as a 
precipitate of ferric hydrate. 

, FLODDEN, or Flodden Field, near the village of Branxton, 
'in Northumberland, England (10 m. J?.W. of Wooler), the scene 
of a famous battle fought on the 9th of September 1513 between 
the English and the Scots. On the ssnd of August a great 
Scottish army under King James IV. had crossed the border. 
For the moment the earl of Surrey (who in King Henry VIII.’s 
•bsence was charged with the defence of the realm) had no 
erganized force in the north of England, but James wasted much 
precious time among the border castles, and when Surrey 
anoeared at Wooler, with an array equal in strength to his own, 


which was now greatly weakened by privations and desertion, 
he had not advanced beyond Ford Castle. The English com 
raander promptly sent in a challenge to a pitched battle, which 
the king, in spite of the advice of his most trusted counsellors, 
accepted. On the 6th of September, however, he left Ford and 
took up a strong position facing south, on Flodden Edge. Surrey’.s 
reproaches for the alleged breach of faith, and a second challenge 
to fight on Millficld Plain were this time disregarded. The 
English commander, thus foiled, executed a daring and skilful 
march round the enemy’s flank, and on the 9th drew up for battle 
in rear of the hostile army. It is evident that Surrey was con¬ 
fident of victory', for he placed his own army, not les.s than the 
enemy, in a position where defeat would involve utter ruin. 
[ On his appearance the Scots ha.stily changed front and took 
post on Branxton Hill, facing north. The battle began at 4 p.m. 
Surrey’s archers and cannon soon gained the upper hand, and the 
Scot.s, unable quietly to endure their losses, rushed to close 
quarters. Their left wing drove the English back, but Lord 
Dacre's reserve corps restored the fight on this side. In all other 
parts of the field, save where James and Surrey were personal!}' 
opposed, the English gradually gained ground. The king'.-; 
corps was then attacked by Surrey in front, and by Sir Edward 
Stanley in flank. As the Scots were forced back, a part of Dacre’s 
force closed upon the other flank, and finally Dacre himself, 
boldly neglecting an almu.st intact Scottish division in front of 
him, charged in upon the rear of King James’s corps. Sur¬ 
rounded and att^ked on all sides, this, the remnant of the 
invading army, was doomed. The circle of .spearmen around 
the king grew less and Ic.ss. and in the end James and a few of his 
nobles were alone loft standing. Soon they too died, fighting to 
the last man. Among the ten thousand Scottish dead were all 
the loading men in the kingdom of Scotland, and there was no 
family of importance that had not lost a member in this great 
disaster. The “ King’s Stone,” said to mark the spot where 
James was killed, is at some distance from the actual battlefield. 
“ Sybil’s Well,” in Scott’s Marmion, is imaginary. 

FLODOARD (894-966), French chronicler, was born at 
Epernay, and educated at Reims in the cathedral school which 
had been established by Archbishop Fulcon (822-900). As 
canon of Reims, and favourite of the archbishops Herivaeus 
(d. 922) and Seulfus (d. 925), he occupied while still young an 
important position at the archiepiscopal court, but W'as twice 
deprived of his benefices by Heribert, count of Vermandois, on 
account of his steady opposition to the election of the count’s 
infant son to the archbishopric. Upon the final triumph of 
Archbishop Artold in 947, Flodoard became for a time his chief 
adviser, but withdrew to a monastery in 952, and spent tla* 
remaining years of his life in literary and devotional work. His 
history of the cathedral church at Reims {H-istoria Remensis 
■Ecclesiae) is one of the most remarkable productions of the loth 
century. Flodoard had been given charge of the episcopal 
archives, and constructed his history out of the original texts, 
which he generally reproduces in full; the documents for the 
period of Hincmar being especially valuable. The Annales 
which Flodoard wrote year by year from 919 to 966 are doubly 
important, by reason of the author’s honesty and the central 
position of Reims in European affairs in his time. Flodoard’s 
poetical works are of hardly less historical interest.' The long 
poem celebrating the triumph of Christ and His saints was called 
forth by the favour shown him-by Pope Leo VII., during whose 
pontificate he visited Rome, and he devotes fourteen biwks to 
the history of the po^s. ■ 

FlodooitTs works were published in full by J. P. Mipie {Patrologia 
Latina, vol. '13s) ; a modem edition of the Annatss is the one edi^ 
by P. Lauer (Paris, 1906). For bibliography see A. Molinier, Sox^ces 
dt I'Histaire de France (No. 932). * 

FLOE (of uncertain derivation; cf. Norse ilo, layer, level 
plain), a sheet of floating ice detached from the main body of 
polar ice. It is of less extent than the field of “ pack ” ice. 
which is a compacted mass of greater depth drifting frequently 
under the influence of deep currents, while the floating floe is 
driven by the wind. 
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FLOOD, HENRY {i732-i7qi), Irish statesman,son of Warden 
Flood, chief justice of the king’s bench in Ireland, was born 
in 1732, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and after¬ 
ward at Christ Church, Oxford, where he became proficient in 
the classics. His father was a man of good birth and fortune, 
and he himself married a member of the influential Heresford 
family, who brought him a large fortune. In his early years 
he was handsome, witty, good-tempered, and a brilliant con¬ 
versationalist. His judgment was sound, and he had a natural 
gift of eloquence which had been cultivated and developed by 
study of classical oratory and the practice of elocution. Flood 
therefore po.sscssed every personal advantage when, in 1750, 
he entered tlie Irish parliament as memlxjr for Kilkenny in his 
twenty-seventh year. Tliere was at that time no party in the ‘ 
Irish Hou.se of Commons that could truly be called national, 
and until a few years before there had been none that deserved 
even the name of an opposition. The Irish parliament wa.s still 
constitutionally subordinate to the English privy council ; it 
had practically no powers of independent legislation, and none 
of controlling the policy of the executive, which was nominated 
by the ministers m London (see Grattan, Henry). Though 
the great majority of the people were Roman Catholics, no 
person of that faith could eitiier enter parliament or exercise the 
franchise ; the penal code, which made it almost impossible for 
a Roman Catholic to hold property, to followa learned profession, 
or even to educate his children, and which in numerous particulars 
pressed severely on the Roman Catholics and subjected them to 
degrading conditions, was as yet unrepealed, though in practice 
largely obsolete ; the industry' and commerce of Ireland were 
throttled by restrictions imposed, in accordance with the 
economic theories of the period, in the interest of the rival trade 
of Great Brilain. Men like Anthony Malone and Hely-Hutchison 
fully realized the necessity for far-reaching reforms, and it only- 
needed the ability and eloquence of Flood in the Irish House of 
Commons to raise up an independent party in parliament, and 
to create in the country a public opinion with definile intelligible 
aims. 

The chief objects for which Flood strove were the shortening 
of the duration of parliament—which had then no legal limit 
in Ireland except that of tlie reigning sovereign’s life,—the 
reduction of the scandalously heavy pen.sion list, the e.stablisii- 
raent of a national militia, and, above all, the complete legislative 
independence of the Irish p.'irliament. For some years little 
was accomplished ; but in 1768 the English ministry, which 
Irad special reasons at the moment for avoiding unpopularity 
in Ireland, allowed an octennial bill to pass, which was the first 
step towards making the Irish House of Commons in some 
measure representative of public opinion. It had become the 
practice to allow crown patronage in Ireland to be exercised by 
the owners of parliamentary boroughs in return for their under¬ 
taking to manage the House in the government interest. But 
during the vieeroyalty of Lord Townsend the aristocracy, and 
more particularly these undertakers " as they were called, 
were naade to understand that for the future their privileges in 
this respect would be curtailed. When, therefore, an opportunity 
was taken by the government in 1768 for reasserting the con¬ 
stitutional subordination of the Irish parliament, these powerful 
classes were thrown into temporary alliance with Flood. In the 
following year, in accordance with the established procedure, 
a money bill was sent over by the privy council in London for 
acceptance by the Irish House of Commons. Not only was it 
rejected, but contrary to custom a reason for this course was 
assigned, namely, that the bill had not originated in the Irish 
House. In consequence parliament was peremptorily prorogued, 
and a recess of fourteen months was employed 1^ the’ government 
in securing a majority by the most extensive corruption.^ Never¬ 
theless when parliament met in February 1771 another money 
bill was thrown out on. ifce motion of Flood; and the next year 
Lord Townsend, the lord lieutenant whose policy had provoked 
this conflict, was recalled. The struggle was the occasion of a 
publication, famous in its day, called Baratoriana, to which 
* Walpole's Giorg$ III., iv. 348. 


Flood contributed a series of powerful letters after the 
manner of Junius, one of his collaborators being Henry 
Grattan. 

The success which had thus far attended Flood’s efforts had 
placed him in a position .such as no Irish politician had previously 
attained. He had, as an eminent histori.an of Ireland observes, 

“ proved himself beyond all comparison the greatest popular 
orator that his country had yet produced, and also a consummate 
master of parliamentary tactics. Undcr parliamentary conditions 
that were exceedingly unfavourable, and in an atmosphere 
charged with corruption, venality and subsers'iency, he had 
created a party before which minister.! had Ixigun to quail, and 
had inoculated the Protestant constituciicic.s with a genuine 
spirit of liberty and self-reliance.” Lord Ilarcourt, who 
succeeded Townsend as viceroy, saw that Flood mu.st be con¬ 
ciliated at any price “ rather than risk the opposition of so 
formidable a leader.” Accordingly, in 1775, Flood was offered 
and accepted a seat in the privy council and the office of vice- 
treasurer with a salary of £3500 a year. For this step he has 
been severely criticized The suggestion that he acted corruptly 
in the matter is groundless; and although it is true that he lost 
influence from the moment he became a minister of the crown, 
Flood may reasonably have held that he had a better prospect 
Ilf advancing his policy by the leverage of a ministerial position 
than by means of any opposition party he could hope to muster 
in an unreformed House of Commons.® The result, however, 
was that the leadership of the national party passed from Flood 
to Grattan, who entered the Irish parliament in the same session 
that Flood became a minister. 

Flood continued in office for nearly seven years. During this 
long period he necessarily remained silent on the subject of the 
independence of the Irish parliament, and had to be content 
with advocating minor reforms as occasion offered. He was 
thus instrumental in obtaining bounties on the export of Irish 
corn to foreign countries and some other trifling commercial 
concessions. On the other hand ho failed to procure the passing 
of a Habeas Corpus bill and a bill for making the judges irre¬ 
movable, while his support of Lord North’s American policy 
still more gravely injured his popularity and reputation. But 
an important event in 1778 led mdirpctly to hi.s recovering to 
some extent hi.s former position in the country ; this event was 
the alliance of France with the revolted American colonies. 
Ireland was thereby placed in peril of a French invasion, while 
the English government could provide no troops to defend the 
island. The celebrated volunteer movement was then set on 
foot to meet the emergency ; in a few weeks more than 40,000 
men, disciplined and equipped, were under arms, officered by 
the country gentry, and controlled by the wisdom and patriotism 
of Lord Charlemont. This volunteer force, in which Flood was 
a colonel, •while vigilant for the defence of the island, soon 
made itsdf felt in politics. A Volunteer Convention, formed 
with all the regular organization of a representative assembly, 
but wielding the power of an army, began menacingly to demand 
the removal of the commercial restrictions which were destroying 
Irish prosperity. Under this pressure the government gave way; 
the whole colonial trade was in 1779 thrown opert to Ireland for 
the first time, and other concessions were also extorted. Flood, 
who had taken an active though not a leading part in this move¬ 
ment, now at last resigned his office to rejoin his old party. He 
found to his chagrin that his former services had been to a groat 
extent forgotten, and that he was eclipsed by Grattan. I^en 
in a debate on the con-stitutional question in 1779 Flood com¬ 
plained of the small consideration shown him in relation to a 
subject which he had been the first to agitate, he was reminded 
that by the civil law “ if a man should separate from his wile, 
and atondon her for seven years, another might then take her 
and give her his protection.” But though Flood had lort 
control of the movement for independence of the Irish pariiaia^, 
the agitation, backed as it now was by the Volunteer Convention 

' W. E. H, Lecky, Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland lealargld 
edition, 2 vols., 1903), 1.48. 

* Sm Hard/e Life of L 3 
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lad by increoslhg signs of popular disaffection, led at last in 
17^ 4to the concession of the demand, together with a number 
if other important reforms (sec Grattan, Henry). 

Mo sooner, however, was this great success gained than a 
question arose—‘known ns the Simple Repeal controversy— 
u to whether England, in addition to the repeal of the Acts on 
which the subordination of the Irish parliament had been based, 
ihontd not be required expressly to renounce for the future all 
:]aan to control Irish legislation. The chief historical importance 
]f this dispute is that it led to the memorable rupture of friendship 
Mtween Rood and Grattan, each of whom assailed the otiier with 
anaaeasured but magnificently eloquent invective in the House of 
Commons. Flood’s view prevailed—for a Renunciation Act such 
u he advocated was ungrudgingly passed by the English parlia- 
Twnt in 1783—and for a time he regained popularity at the 
;xpensc of his rival. Flood next (:8th of Novembw 1783) 
tMroduced a reform bill, after first submitting it to the Volunteer 
"oBvention. The bill, which contained no provision for givmg 
;!» fumohise to Roman Cafiiolics—a proposal which Flood 
ihttays opposed—was rejected, ostensibly on the ground that the 
ittittide of the volunteers threatened the freedom of parliament. 
The volunteerewere perfectly loyal to the crownand the connexion 
vhfa England. They carried an address to the king, moved by 
Fhiodv expressing the hope that their support of parliamentary 
efann might be imputed to nothing but “ a sober and laudable 
leiire to updtn^' the constitutkm . . . and to perpetuate the 
:didiid union of bodi kingdoms.” I'he conventioa then dissolved, 
hough Flood had desir^, in opposition to Grattan, to continue 
t as a means of putting pressure on peorliament for tfac‘ purpose 
)f obtaining refoms. 

In 1776 Flood had made an attempt to enter the EngliBh House 
)i Comraom. In 1783 he tried again, this time with success. 
3 b purchased a Seat for Winchester from the duke of Chandos, 
Old for Che next seven ye«s he was a member at the same time 
if both the English and Irish parliament& He reinteoducod, 
)Ot without success, his reform bill in the Irish House in 1784 ; 
upported the movement for protecting Irish indu.s»ieB; but 
horf-sightedly opposed Pitt’s commercial propositions m 1785. 
le remained a film oppomnt of Roman Catholic emandpatiun, 
iven defending the penal laws on the ground that after the 
devolution they " were not laws of persecution but of political 
leeessity ” ; but after 1786 he does not appear tu have attended 
ha porliamwt in Zhtblin. In the House at Westminster, where 
le lefused to enrol himself as a member of either pohtical party, 
!•' was not suooeKfid. His first speech, in oppwition to Fox's 
ndia BiH on the 3rd of December 1783, disappomted the aao- 
leotadms aroused by his celebrity. His speech in opposition 
0 lie axnmevcisl treaty with France ia 1787 w*b, however, 
tmt Edsle ; and in 1790 he introdheed:» reform biB' which Fox 
letdared to he the' best scheme of- leferm that had yet been 
itoposed, and which in Burke's opinion tetarieved Fiend's iBpuil»'» < 
ion. Bat .at the'dimokition m ^e some year he lost hit seat in., 
xitii jgndiaments^ and he then retired to Ftaminy, hie seskienfii 
ncauaty Sithem^, where be died’OD the and of Beoember 1791^ ’ 

When Peter Bu mnw e st notwithstanding his dose pferscoad 
rieadritip with GsattaWi deplared that Fknd was ‘‘ perhapatlw 
itftwt tnan.IfeUud wer psodufiod, mdispufttdsJy the ablest man 

>f .hi#i«wintW»W’ he wp»e6sed whftt wa» psobably the geneAk 

ipteio»,«ffFl(M4’»iaoBit«hpwwfB. hbfdfiiwleBiont, who Hnaw 
lim though out aJways.ip igrewaent with htfrpojiey, 

)rono«nc0dl»m-toJ*‘‘am«b«^/aowu»»wa)taabiliijj,” .Meoiso 
lecdoKditlutt oswriw fnode no port of Flood’s ehatacttji. lUird 
t{ount«iK)«M«ii O'CiiitiB hy .ito> ptefata pasrio) to Floedj dsswhed' 
ilaii.M,» pi»»em»qe»% tndHf# s»i>/ a«d,4ma -who delaM«d 
ififllwysti Osattaj#, eren< ofte* dw ,fa«M»w .quw»i-«svw lesti ■, 

thothewastiwheYtritqmpwodoAd^ 
■hwjUomlifeiMiiWt iflapijfttba'worM,. Ip,id 5 w«uth ho.wa«'gepial), 
i twtiili lobar yuArt dwaDpPMitmRt 
RodtdMhclMiipiMdilMitoaa 

^e^smetra ^4 a 

P’esfer master mwcum and' mvectiye., P^fpngK.ambltioh,.. 
>ften governed lip^oia, J||| luAfoUlMiil'jRdgtneiiti.waatiiMlIy 


sound ; and it was the opinion of Bentham that Flood would have- 
succeeded in carrying a reform bill which might have preserved 
Irish parliamentary indei^ndence, if he had been supported by 
Grattan and the rest of his party in keeping alive the Volunteer 
Convention in 1783. Though he never wavered in loyalty to the 
British crown and empire, Ireland never produced a more sincere' 
patriot than Henry Flood. 

Sec Warden Flood, Memoirs of Hertry Ptdod (London, 183S) ; 
Henry Grattan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the liight Hott. il, 
Grattan (5 vols., London, 1839-1846); Charles Phillips, Recollections 
of Curran and some of his Contemporaries (London, 1822) ; The Irish 
Parliament loje, from an official and contempora^ manu.script, 
edited by William Hunt (London, 1007) ; W. J. O'Neill Daunt, 
Ireland and her A gitators ; Lord Mountmorres, History of the Irish 
Parliament {2 vols., London, lyga) ; W. E. H. Lecky, History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century (8 vols., Ixindon, 1878-18^); 
and Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland (enlarged edition, 2 vols., 
Ijjndon, 1903); J. A. Froude, The English in Ireland, vol.s. ii. and iii. 
(IxMidon, 1881); Horace Walpole, Mentoirs of the Reign of George III. 
{4 vols., London, 1843, 1894); Sir Jonah Barrington, Aiif aatd Fall 
of the Irish Nation (Lojuioti, 1833) ; Francis Plowden, Historical 
Review of the State of Ireland (Loudon,, *803); AUred Webb, Cottt- 
pendium of Irish Biography (Dublin, 187?); F. Hardy, Memoirs of' 
Lord Charlemont (London, rma), espedki^ for the volunteer move¬ 
ment, on which sec also Proceedings of the Volunteer Delegates of 
Ireland jySa (Anon, i’ampblct, Brit, htuaj; also The Charlemont 
Papers, and Irish Pari, Debates, vgls, i.-iv.). (R. J, M.) 

FbO<H>'(in O. Eng. ftoi, a word ctwnmon to Teutonic languages,, 
cf. Ger. Flui, Dutch vioed^ from tkasans mot as k seen in “ Row,” 
“ float ”), an overfiow of water, an expanse of water submergisg 
land,a dolugo, hence “theflood,” specsfioally,. the NoachioBdeiugB 
of Genesk, but alse any othercauotrapfaic subramsion recorded 
in the mythology of athernations thsDi te Hebrew (see Dbluos, 
The). In the sense of “ flerwing water,” the word is applied to 
the infiDwof the tide, as opposed to “ ebb.” 

FLOOD FLAIttk the terra in physical geography for a p}ain> 
farmed of sediment dropped by a river. When the slope down, 
which a river runs has bwome very slight, it k unable to carry 
the sediment brought from higher regions nearer its soumo, 
and consequently the lower portion of the river valley becomes, 
filled with alluvial deposits; and since in times of flood the rush 
of water in the high regions tears ofi and carries down a greater 
quantity of sediment than usual, the river spreads thk also over 
the lower valley where the plain k flooded, because the rush of 
water is checked, and the stream in consequence drops its extra 
loud. These flood plains are sometimes of great extent. That 
of the Mississippi bwlow Ohio has a width of from so to 80 m., 
and its whole extent has been estimated at 50,000 sq. m. Flood 
plains may be the result of plonation, with aggrodaitiun, that is, 
they muy be due to a gmded-river working in meanders from side 
to sido, widening its valley by tins proees and covering the 
widened vsdky with sediment. Or the stream by cutting into 
another, utream (piracy), by cutting thrai^ a barrier near ha. 
head water-, fcy entering a region of looser or softer rook, and by^ 
gbnial drainage, may form a flood plain simply by filing up 
its votiey (alluviation on^). Any - obstniotion across a river'a 
coiirBc, such as -a band!of -hud'rook,iic»y {arm a flood plain beltind 
it, ond'mdewd onjrtlting which' Checks a river’s course atnd canaes 
it to drop its load will tend tofoim a flood plain; but it k moafe 
conmatmly found-, near the-meuth of a hu^ river, such as tba- 
Rhine, the KlUb, or the Miksifsippi, wheee them ore ooeasionaL' 
floods, and. the river uoNa^ oaxnes a-korge (unwnt of-sediments 
“tPYOfls” aw fewned, inside whieh the etwer nsnidlly fews,. 
.gyadHaily/M#ingits hedithwve tise awmHindiRg pl«n, OeeMtsi^. 
btosnhea'dbruvirieodsiMMt theiovaloaded stiwaw to. spread-«- 
a.gseat Ifike.over'thelauryottiuliBg lowmtoyi wthereithaiailtowti*, 
this fwmnd-’ib PooaBgnewei SattKaa of 'ti»iMwi».Mri flood, ptottk 
nsiklehof-ihe. United StetasigselogiciJ emwef-alMwa grtt*-ii«n|tjh 

of itoOiteriaTof. -vwytflg oearewasass.thaatraamihed'btiBg-eeoulidt 
atetoefiana-.aiMifiHefiatanoither byowwirtwiadifloodB 
swi|tntMsi8«r1ii|kki$onwt«(ibS(tbeid<poetts .are of iceone 
sMaMimeg »tflngiftRd*>«*iof 8B*iiihb«id-i*!i».|rqbahkithflt 
sectjpmofraix^ aniainiriailfiain^WMtd $haM'.dif)«iins nSAaanilui 
chN-Mteru TamifioeR.plafo'dairing.dteifomaastanM naoiiudiibisr; 
meandering, or anaitpiaosjuig'aKwHD^ «dw*r Kdees and bayous^ 
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mmhes or stegBaftt pods, and is occasionally cswipletely covered 
with water. Wien the drainage system has ceased to act or is 
entirely diverted owing to any cause, the flood plain may become i 
a level area of mat fertility, similat in appaaraweto the floor of 
an old lake. The flood plain differs, however, inasmuch as it is 
not altogether flat. It has,a gentle slope.down-stroam, and often . 
for a distance from the sides towards the centre. 

FLOOR (from G. Eng. Her, a word common to many Teutonic 
languages, cf. Dutch,r/oer, and Ger. Fhtr, a field, in the feminine, 
and a floor, nuvsciilinc), genwally the lower horizontal surface of 
a room, but .specially employed for one covered with board^ 
or parquetry. The various levels of rooms in a house are desig¬ 
nated as “ ground-floor," “ first-floor,” “ mezzanine-floor,” &c., 
Tlie principal floor is the storey which contains the chief apwt- 
ment* whether op the ground- or first-floor; in Italy they are 
always on the latter and known as the “ piano nobile.” The 
storey below the ground-floor is called the “ basement-flour,” 
even if only a little below the level of the pavement outside ; the 
storey in a roof Is known ns the “ attic-floor.” The espxessions 
one pair, two pair, &c., ^ply to the storeys aliovo the first 
flight of stairs from the ground (see also Carpentry). 

FLOORCLOTH, a rough flannel cloth used for domestic 
cleaning; also a generic term applied to a variety of materials 
used in place of carpets for covermg floors, and known by such 
trade names as kamptulicon, oil-doth, linoleum, cortirine, cork- 
carpet, &c, Kamptulicon (xafirTits, flexible, thick) was 

patented in 1844 by E. Galloway, but did not attract much 
attention till about i86s. It was essentially a preparation of 
indiarubber masticated up with ground cork, and rolled out 
into sheets between heavy steam-heated rollers, sometimes 
over a backing of canvas. Owing to its expensiveness, it has 
given place to cheaper materials serving the same purpose. 
Oil-cloth is a coarse canvas which luus received a number of 
coats of thick oil paint, each coat being rubbed smooth with 
pumice stone before the application of the next. Its surface 
IS ornamented with patterns printed in oil colours by means of 
wooden blocks. Linoleum (l/fium, flax, oleum, oil), patented by 
F. Walton in i860 and 1863, consists of oxidized linseed oil and 
ground cork. These ingredients, thoroughly incorporated with 
the addition of certain gummy and re.sinoiis matters, and of 
pigments such as ochre and oxide of iron as required, are pressed 
on to a rough canvas backing between steam-heated rollers. 
Patterns may be printed on its surfaee with oil paint, or by an 
improved method may be inlaid with coloured composition 
•so that tile colours are continuous through the thickna.ss of the 
linoleum, instead of being on the surface only, and thus do not dis¬ 
appear with wear. Lincrusta-W'alton is a similar material to lino¬ 
leum, also having oxidized linseed oil as its base, which is stamped 
out in embo.ssed patterns and used as a covering for walls. 

FtOQUET, CHARLE8 THOMAS (iSzS-iSqfi), French states¬ 
man, was bom at St Joan-Pied-dfc-Port (Basses-Pyr6n6es) on 
the 2nd of October 1*28. He studied law in Paris, and was 
called to the bar in igjt, .The coup ^Stat of that year aroused 
the Btrenwius opposition of Floquet, who had, while yet a student, 
given proof of hh repuMwan sympathies by taking part in the 
fighting of 1848. He made his name by his brilliant and fearles.s 
attocks on the government in a series of political trials, and at 
the same time contributed to the Tempt and other mfluential 
journals. When the tsar Alexander 11 . visited the Palais de 
Justice in i86y, Floquet was said to have confronted him with 
the cry Vive k Phlbgne, monsieur t" Hte delivered a scathing 
indictment of the Empire at the trial of Pierre Bonaparte for 
killing Victor Noir In- iS^«, and took a part in the revolution 
of the 4th of Sep t em be r, as well as in the subsequent defence 
of Paris; h*' iSyr he wa.s eleeted' to the Nationri Assembly 
by the department of tfw-Beine. During the Commune he formed 
the iet droitt te 'Paris to attempt a 

reeoncdktbn wWt iJie,government of Versailks. When his 
efforts’fttiled, he kft Pariii; smd was imprisoned by order ef Thiers, 
butsoenrekased'. He beeanreeditotof the RipuSHqtu Firmest, 
was chosen pesidMlt of the municipal council, and in 1876 was ‘ 
elected deputy lor the eltventil arrondus^nent He took a ' 
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praminent place among the extreme radicals, and became 
president of the group of the “ Union rfpublicaine.” I* iBSe 
he held for a short time the post of prefect of the Seine. Im 
1885 he saoceed^ M. Brisson a-s president of the chamber. 
This driScult position he filled with such tact and impartiality 
that he was re-elected the two fbflowing years. Having 
approached the Russian ambassador in such a way a.s lo remove 
the prejudice existing gainst him in Russia since the inci^t- 
of 1867, he rendered himself eligible for office ; and on the fall 
of the Tirard cabinet in r888 he became president of the council 
and ujinifiter of the interier in a radical ministry, which pledged 
itself to the revision of the constitution, but was forced to combat 
the proposals of General Boulanger. Heated debates in the 
chamberculminated cm theijthof July m aducl between-Floquet 
and Boulanger in which thekttcr was wounded. In the fdlowing 
February the government fell on the question of revision, and' 
in the «ew chamber cf Hovember Hocfuet was re-eleetw to 
the presideotial chair. The Panama scaiidds, in which he Wasr 
compelled to admit his implieariem, dealt a fatal blow to h» 
career: he lost the presidency trf the chamber in 1892', ami his 
seat tn the 'house in 18(73, but in 1894 was elected 'to'the senate. 
He died in Paris m the 18th of January 1896. 

See Dismurs H ophriom de M. Ckarfes Ftogvet, edited by Albett 
Faivrr (iftSj). 

FLOR, ROGER DI, a military adventurer of tJie i3th-i4tH' 
century, -was the second son of a falconer in the service of'thC 
emperor Frederick II., ■who fell at Tagliacozzo (i*68); and'Wheit 
eight years old was sent to sea in a galley belonging to the 
Knights Templars. He entered the order and became com-" 
mander of a galley. At the siege of Aero by the 'Sarar-ens in. 
1291 he was accused and denounced to the pope as a thief aj«f 
an apostate, was degraded from his rank, and fled to Genoa, 
where he began to play the pirate. The struggle between the 
kings of Aragon and the French kings of Naples for the possession: 
of .Sicily was at this time gofaig on; and Roget entered the 
service of Frederick, king of Sicily, who gave him the rank of 
vice-adntirnl. At the dose of the war, in 1,302, as Frederick whs 
anxious to free the island from his mercenary troops (called 
Almugavares), whom he had no longer the means of paying, 
Roger induced'them tmder-his leader^ip to seek new adventures 
in the East, in fighting against the Ihirks, who were tavuging 
tlic empire. The emperor Androniens H. accepted his offet cn 
service ; and in September 1303 Roger widi his fleet and' army 
arrived at Constantinople, lie was adopted into the hnperid 
family, was married to a grand-daughter of the empCror, and 
was made grand duke and commander-in-chief of the wmy and' 
the fleet. After some weeks lost in dissipation", intrigues and 
bloody quarrels, Roger and his men were sent into Asia, and after 
some successful encounters with the Turks thej^ went into winter 
quarters at Cyzieus. In May 1304 they again took the field, 
and rendered the important service of relieving' FhUkdelphia, 
then invested and reduced to extrenrfties by the 'iflirks. Btrt 
Roger, bent on advancing his O'wn ihtefeshs'^ rather ihto those, 
of the emperor, determined to found'ih the East a'ptincjpaSty 
for himself. ^ sent his treasures tb' Magneria) bdt.fhV^dpre 
slew his Catalans and seized the treasures. Ifetheri'fortired the 
siege of the town, but his attacks were repulsed, and he was 
compiled to retire. Being recalled' W"Ebr(i)^e,";fte'‘Sqttl8fl His. 
troops in Gallipoli and other 

to (koMnd pay lor th» Almifftmet ,liliaetttisMditWitii thfi'AinaUi t 
sum granted by; the emperor, be''phindte(ed‘'the‘'eotintsy" 
carri^on intri^es both with and i^aSbstlJie‘ein|<etor,',iie(^^ 
reinforcemetvte all the while fronE«3((pftfjfc5;.of,sQuthertj(,|l«?(3pe;>'. 
Roger was now created CotofUt but shortiy afitttwai!<k:thim)(ei«if>; 
emperor Michael Falaecdogu*, niDti>darihg<'to''BttlEu:k'<ldia'fitetS" 
and now augmented ban^ cd kdvdptijrtft,' 

Adrianople,. and there conttly^d bis 
massacre of his Catalan cavalry (April 4, i3o6]t Hia de^ waa 
avenged by his men in a fisKp'.pnd.>pNiai^p(^ «ttgj«gailisfc:-the 
Greeks. - ( • ''** ■ 

See Moncada, Expedieim ii' Ids' C 
Turcos y Grugos (Paris, 1840). ' 
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FLORA, in Roman mythology, goddess of spring-time and 
flowers, later identified with the Greek Chloris. Her festival 
Kt Rome, the Floralia, instituted 238 b.c. by order of the 
Sib)dline books and at first held irregularly, became annual 
after 173. It lasted six days (April 28-\Iay 3), the first day being 
the anniversary of the foundation of her temple. It included 
theatrical performances and animal hunts in the circus, and 
vegetables were distributed to the people. The proceedings 
were characterized by excessive merriment and licentiousness. 
According to the legend, her worship was instituted by Titus 
Tatius, and her priest, the flamen Flaralis, by Numa. In art 
Flora was represented as a beautiful maiden, bedecked with 
flowers (Ovid, Fasti, v. 183 ff. ; Tacitus, Annals, ii. 49). 

The term “ flora ” is used in botany collectively for the. plant- 
growth of a district; similarly “ fauna ” is used collectively 
for the animals. 

FLORE AMD BLANCHEFLEUR, a 13th-century romance. 
This tale, generally supposed to be of oriental origin, relates the 
passionate devotion of two children, and their success in over¬ 
coming all the obstacles put in tlie way of their love. The 
romance appears in differing versions in French, English, German, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Italian, Spanish, Greek and Hungarian. 
The various forms of the tale receive a detailed notice in 1C. 
Hausknecht’s version of the 13th-century Middle English poem 
of “ Floris and Blauncheflur ” (Samnil. eng. Denkmaler, vol. v. 
Berlin, 1885). Nothing definite can be stated of the origin of 
the story, but France was in the 12th and 13th centuries the 
chief market of romance, and the French version of the tale, 
Floire el Dlanehefieur, is the most widespread. Floire, the son 
of a Saracen king of Spain, is brought up in constant companion- 
ihin with Blanchefleur, the daughter of a Christian slave of 
noble birth. Floire's parents, hoping to destroy this attachment, 
•end the boy away at fifteen and sell Blanchefleur to foreign 
dave-raerchants. Wlien Floire returns a few days later he is 
told that his companion is dead, but when he tlircatcns to kill 
himself, his parents tell him the truth. He traces her to the 
tjwcr of the maidens destined for the harem of the emir of 
Babylon, into which he penetrates concealed in a basket of 
flowers. The lovers are discovered, but their constancy touches 
the hearts of their judges. They arc married, and FI.fire returns 
to his kingdom, when he and dl his people adopt Christianity. 
Of the two i^th-ccntury French poems (ed. fidelestand du 
M^ril, Paris, 1856), the one contains the love story with few 
additions, the other is a romance of chivalry, containing the 
usual battles, single combats, &c. Two lyrics based on episodes 
of the story are printed by Paulin Paris in his Romancero 
fwtfais (Paris, 1883). The English poem renders the French 
version without amplifications, such as ore found in other 
ad^tations. Its author has less sentiment than his original, 
and less taste for detailed description. Among the otfier forms 
of the story must be noted the prose romance (c. 1340) of 
Boccaccio, 11 FUocolo, and the 14th-century Leggthda della 
reina Rosana e di Rosana sua figliuola (pr. Leghorn, 1871). The 
similarity between the story of Floire and Blanchefleur and 
Chanle-fable of Aucassin et Nicolele ^ has been repeatedly pointed 
out, and they have even been credited witli a common 
source. 


See also editions by I. Bekker (Berlin, 1S44) and E. Hauskneeht 
fBerlin, 1883); also H. Sundmacher, Die altfr. und mittelhochdeutsche 
BeaebettHHg der Sage von Flore et Blanscheflur (Gottingen, 1872); 
H. Herzog, Die beiden Sagenhreise von Flore und Blanscheflur (Vienna, 
1884) ; ZeiUchrift fUr deut. Alterlum (vol. xxi.) contains a Rhenish 
verskn; the Scandinavian Flores Saga oh Blanhi/ihr, ed. £. Kdlbing 
(Halle, i8g6); the 13th-century version of Konrad Fleck, Flore und 
Blanscheflur, ed. E. Sommer (llemzig, 1846) ; the Swedish by G. E. 
Klemming (Stockholm, 1844). The English poem was also edited 
by Hartsohoine (English Metrical Tales, 1829), by I.aing (Abbotsford 
club, 182^, and by Lumly (Early Eng. Text Soc., 1866, re-edited 
G. H. ntcKnight, igoil. J. Reinhold (Floire et Blanchefleur, Paris, 
1906) toglgesbl a parallelism with the story of Cupid and Psyche as 


^ Ed. H. Sacbler (Paderbom,' 1878, 5th ed. 1903); modem Frendi 
by G. Hichaut, with preface by t. Bidicr (Tours, 1901) ; English 
by ^drew Lang (1887), by F. w. Bourdillon (Oxford, 1896), and 
by LaniOnce RbuMtii (1902). 


told by Apuleius; also that the oriental setting does not necessarily 
imply a connexion with Arab tales, as the circumstances might with 
small alteration have been taken from the Vulgate version of the 
book of Esther. 

FLORENCE, WILLIAM JERMYN (1831-1891), AmericaiA 
actor, of Irish descent, whose real name was Bernard Conlin, 
was horn on the 26th of July 1831 at Albany, N.Y., and first 
attracted attention as an actor at Brougham’s Lyceum in 1851. 
Two years later he married Mrs Malvina Pray I.ittell (d. 1906), in 
association with whom, until her retirement in 1889, he won all 
his successes, notably in Benjamin Woolf’s The Mighty Dollar, 
said to have been presented more than 2500 times. In 1856 
they had a successful London season, Mrs Florence being one of 
the first American actresses to appear on the English stage. 
In 1889 Florence entered into partnership with Joseph Jefferson, 
playing Sir Lucius O’Trigger to his Bob Acres and Mrs John 
Drew’s Mrs Malaprop on a very successful tour. His last 
appearance was with Jefferson on the 14th of November 1891, 
as Ezekiel Hom';spun in The Heir-at-law, and he died on the i8th 
of November in Philadelphia. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER (d. 1118), English chronicler, 
was a monk of Worcester, who died, as we learn from his con- 
tinuator, on the 7th of July 1118. Beyond this fact nothing is 
known of his life. He compiled a chronicle called Chronicon 
ex cbronicis which begins with the rreation and ends in in7. 
The basis of hi.s work was a chronicle compiled by Marianus 
Scotus, an Irish recluse, who lived first at Fulda, afterwards at 
Mainz. Marianus, who began his work after 1069, carried it up 
to 1082. Florence supplements Marianus from a lost version 
of the English Chronicle, and from Asscr. He is always worth 
comparing with the extant English Chronicles ; and from 1106 
he is an independent annalist, dry but accurate. Either Florence 
or a later editor of his work made considerable borrowings from 
the first four books of Eadmer’s Historia novorum. Florence’s 
work is continued, up to 1141, by a certain John of Worcester, 
who wrote about 1150. John is valuable for the latter years 
of Henry I. and the early years of Stephen. He is friendly to 
Stephen, hut not an indi.scriminatc partisan. 

The first edition of these two writers is that of 1392 (by William 
Howard). The most acces.sil)le is th.at of B. Thorpe (Eng. Hist. Soc., 

2 vols., 1848-1849) ; blit Thorpe's text of John’s continuation needs 
revision. Thorpe gives, without explanations, the insertions of an 
ill-informed Gloucester monk who has obscured the accurate chrono¬ 
logy of the original. Thorpe also prints a continuation W Jolin 
Taxter (died c. 1295), a 13th-century writer and a monk of Bury St 
Edmunds. Florence and John of Worcester are translated by J. 
Stevenson in his Church Historians of England, vol. ii. pt. i. (London, 
■853) 1 T. Forester’s tran.slation in Bohn's Antiquarian Library 
(I.ondon, 1834) give.s the work of Taxter also. (H. W. C. D.) 

FLORENCE, the county-seat of Lauderdale county, Alabama, 
U.S.A., on the N. bank of the Tennessee river, at the foot of 
Muscle Shoals Canal, and about 560 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1880) '1359 ; (1890) 6012 ; (1900) 6478, of whom 1952 were 
negroes. It is served by the Southern, the Northern AlabamtT 
(controlled by the Southern), and the Louisville & Nashville 
railways, and by electric railway to Sheffield and Tuscumbia, 
and the Tennessee river is here navigable. Florence is situated 
in the fertile agricultural lands of the Tennessee river valley on 
the edge of the coal and iron districts of Alabama, and has 
various manufactures, including pig-iron, cotton goods, wagons, 
staves, fertilizers, staves and mercantile supplies. At Florence 
are the state Normal College, the Florence University for 
Women, and the Burrell Normal School (for negroes ; founded 
in 1903 by the American Missionary Association). Florence 
was founded in 1818, Andrew Jackson, afterwards president 
of the United States, and ex-president James Madison being 
among the early property holders. For several years Flprenoe 
and Nashville, Tennessee, were commercial rivals, being situated 
respectively at the head of navigation on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers. The first invasion of Alabama by Federal 
troop in the Civil War was by a gunboat raid up the Tennevee 
to Florence on the 8th of February 1862. On t^ nth. of April 
18^ another Federal gunboat raid was attempted, but the vessels ' 
were repulsed by a force under Gen. S. A. Wood. On the 26th 
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of May following, Federal troops entered Florence, and destroyed 
cotton mills and public and private property ; but they were 
driven back by Gen. Philip D. Roddy (1820-1897). On the 
nth of December 1863 the town was ^ain raided, but the 
I'ederals did not secure permanent possession. Florence was 
chartered as a city in 1889. 

FLORENCE (Ital. Ftrenze, Lat. Florcntia), formerly the capital 
of Tuscany, now the capital of a province of the kingdom of 
Italy, and the sixth largest city in the country. It is situated 
43“ 46' N., n° 14' E., on both banks of the river Arno, which at 
this point flows through a broad, fertile valley enclosed betweeT 
spurs of the Apennines. The city is 165 ft. above sea-level, and 
occupies an area of 3 sq. m. (area of the commune, sq. m.). 
The geological formation of the soil belongs to the Quaternarv 
and Pliocene period in its upper strata, and to the Eocene and 
(rctaceous in the lower. Pietra jork of the Cretaceous period 
is quarried north and .south of the city, and has been used for 
centuries as paving stone and for the buildings. Piciraserena 
or vadgno, a stone of a firm texture also used for building 
purposes, is quarried at Monte Ccccri below Fiesole. The soil 
is very fertile; wheat, Indian corn, olives, vine's, fruit ti'ees of 
many kinds cover both the plain and the surrounding hills; 
the chief non-fruit-tearing trees are the stone pine, the cypress, 
the ilex and the poplar, while many other varieties are repre¬ 
sented. The gardens and fields produce an abundance of 
flowers, which justify the city's title of la alia del fiari. 

Climate and Sanitary Conditions. —The climate of Florence 
is very variable, ranging from se\-ere cold accompanied by high 
winds from the north in winter to groat heat in tl\e summer, 
while in spring-time sudden and rapid changes of temperature 
arc frequent. At the same time the climate is usually very 
agreeable from the end of February to the beginning of July, 
and from the end of September to the middle of November. 
The average temperature throughout the year is about 57° 
Fahr .; the maximum heat is about o6-8°, and the minimum 
36‘5°, sometimes sinking to 21°, The longest day is 15 hours and 
33 minutes, the shortest 8 hours and 50 minutes. The average 
rainfall is about 37i inches. Epidemic diseases are rare and 
children's disease.s mild ; cholera has visitcfl I'lorencc several 
times, but the city has been free from it for many years. 
Diphtheria first appeared in 18O8 and continued as a severe 
epidemic until 1872. since W'hen it has only occurred at rare inter¬ 
vals and in i.iolated cases. Typhoid, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
measles and scarlatina, and influenza are the commonest illnesses. 
The drainage system is still somewhat imperfect, but the water 
brought from the hills or from the Amo in pipes is fairly good, 
and the general sanitary conditions are sati.sfactory. 

Public Buildings.—0{ the very numerous Florentine churches 
the Duonnu (Santa Maria del Fiore) is the largest and most 
Cbarchu. ‘“portant, founded in 1298 on the plans of Arnolfo 
di Cambio, completed by Brunelleschi, and consecrated 
in 1436; the fagade, however, was not finished until the 19th 
century~-it was begun in 1875 on the designs of de Fabris and 
unveiled in 1888. Close by the Duomo is the no less famous 
Campanile built by Giotto, begun in 1332, and adorned with 
exquisite bas-reliefs. Opposite is the Baptistery built by Arnolfo 
di Cambio in the 13th century on the site of an earlier church, 
and adorned with beautiful bronze doors by Ghiberti in the 15th 
century. The Badia, Santo Spirito, Santa Maria Novella, are 
a few among the many famous and beautiful churches of Florence. 
The existence of these works of art attracts students from all 
countries, and a German aft school subsidized by the imperial 
government has been instituted. 

The streets and piazze of the city are celebrated for their 
splendid palaces, formerly, and in many cases even to-day the 
residences^ of the noble families of Florence. Among others we 
may mention the P^azzo Vecchio, formerly the seat of the govern¬ 
ment of the Republic and now the town hall, the Palazzo Riccardi, 
the residence of tte Medici and now the prefecture, the pal^fps of 
the Strozzi, Antinori (one of the most perfect ijjecimens of 
^orentine quattrotertio architecture), Corsmi, Davanzati, Pltti 
(the royal palace), fltc. The palace of the Arte della Lana or 
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gild of wool merchants, tastefully and intelligently restored, is 
the headquarters of the Dante Society. The centre of Florence, 
which was becoming a danger from a hygienic point of view 
was pulled down in 1880-1890, but, unfortunately, sufficient care 
was not taken to avoid destroying certain buildings of historic 
and artistic value which niight have been spared without im¬ 
pairing the work of sanitation, while the new structures erected 
in their place, especially those w the Piaza Vittorio Emanuele, 
are almost uniformly ugly and quite out of keeping with 
I'lorentme architecture. The question aroused many polemics 
at the time both in Italy and abroad. After the new centre was 
built, a society called the Socteta per la dijesa di Firenze aniica 
was formed by many prominent citizens to safeguard the ancient 
buildings and prevent them from destruction, and a spirit of 
intelligent conservatism seems now to prevail in this connexion. 
The city is growing in all directions.and a number of newquarters 
have sprung up where the houses are more sanitary than in the 
older parts, but unfortunately few of them evince much aesthetic 
feeling. The viali or boulevards form pleasant residential streets 
with gardens, and the system of building separate houses for 
each family (villini) instead of large blocks of flats is becoming 
more and more general. 

Florence possesses four important libraries besides a number 
of smaller collections. The Biblioteca Nazionale, originally 
founded by Antonio Magliabecchi in 1747, enjoys the ^ 
right, shared by the Vittorio Emanuele library of 
Rome, of receiving a copy of every work printed in Italy, since 
1870 (since 1848 it had enjoyed a similar privilege with regard 
to works printed in Tuscany). It contains some 300,000 printed 
volumes, 700,000 pamphlets, over 9000 prints and drawings 
(including 284 by Albert Durer), nearly 20,000 M.SS., and 40,000 
letters. The number of readers in 1904 was over 50,000. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the confusion engendered by a defective 
organization has long been a byword among the people ; there 
is no printed catalogue, quantities of books are buried in packing- 
cases and unavailable, the collection of foreign books isverypoor, 
hardly any new works being purchased, and the building itself 
is quite inadequate and far from safe; but the site of a new 
one has now been purchased and the plans arc agreed upon, 
so that eventually the whole collection will be transferred to 
more suitable quarters. The Biblioteca Marucdliana, founded in 
175^) contains 150,000 books, including 620 incunabula, 17,000 
engravings and 1500 MSS.; it is well managed and chiefly 
remarkable for its collection of illustrated works and art publica¬ 
tions. The Biblioteca Medtceo-Laurenziana, founded in 1571, 
has its origin in the library of Cosimo de’ Medici the Elder, and 
was enlarged by Piero, Giovanni and above all by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Various princes and private persons presented it 
with valuable gifts and legacies, among the most important of 
which was the collection of Mitionesprincipesgivenhy Countd’Elci 
in 1841, and the Ashburnham collection of MSS. purchased by 
the Italian Government in 1885. It contains nearly 10,000 MSS., 
including many magnificent illuminated missals and Bibles and a 
number of valuable Greek and Latin texts, 242 incunabula and 
11,000 printed books, chiefly dealing with palaeography ; it is 
in some ways the most important of the Florentine libraries. 
The Biblioteca Riccardiana, founded in the 16th century by 
Romolo Riccardi, contains nearly 4000 MSS., over 32,000 books 
and 650 incunabula, chiefly relating to Florentine history. The 
state archives are among the most complete in Italy, and contain 
over 450,000 filze and registri and 126,000 charters, covering the 
period from 726 to 1856. 

Few cities are as rich as Florence in collections of works of 
artistic and historic interest, although the great majority of 
them belong to a comparatively limited period—from q^i^„ 
the 13th to the i6th century. The chief art galleries otPtmt 
are the Uffizi, the Pitti and Accademia. 'Die two MemtA 
former are among the finest in the world, and are 
filled with masterpiecM by Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Perugino, 
Ghirlwdaio, Botticelli, the Lippi, and many other Florentine, 
Umbrian, Venetian, Dutch and Remish artikts, as well as numer¬ 
ous admirable examples of antique, medieval and Renaissance 
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sculpture. The Pkti collection is in the royal palace (formerly 
the residence of the grand dukes), and a fine new stairway 
and vestibule' have been constructed by royal munificence. 
Ih the Uffiei the pictures are arranged in strict chronological 
order. In the Accademia, which is rich in early Tuscan 
masters, the Botticelli and Perugino rooms deserve special 
mention. Other pictures are scattered about in the churches, 
monasteries and private palaces. Of the monasteries^ that of 
St Mark should be mentioned', as containing many works of 
Fra Angelico, besides relics of Savonarola, while of the private 
collections the only one of importance is that of Prince Corsini. 
There is a splendid museum of medieval and Renaissance 
antiquitie.s in the Bargello, the ancient palace of the Podesti, 
itself one of the finest buildings in the city ; among its-many 
treasures are works of Donatello, Ghiberti, Verrochio and other 
sculptors, and large collections of ivory, enamel and bronze 
ware. The Opera del Duomo contains models and pieces of 
sculpture connected with the cathedral; the Etruscan and 
Egyptian museum, the gallery of tapestries, the Michelangelo 
museum, the museum of naturrd history and other collections 
are all important in different ways. 

The total population of Florence in j905,comprising foreigners 
and a garrison of 5500 men, was 2*0,879. In iSfiiitwas ii4)3fi3 ; 

it increased largely when the capital of Italy was in 
Florence (1865-1872), but decreased or increased very 
slightly after the removal of the capital to Rome, and 
increased at a greater rate from I88^ onwards. At present the 
rate of increase is about 22 per looo, but it is due to immigration, 
os the birth-rate was actually below the death-rate down to 1903, 
since when there has been a slight increase of the former and a 
decrease of the latter. 

Florence is the capital of a province of the same name, and the 
central government is repre.sented by a prefect (pnfeito), while 
local government is carried on by a mayor {sindaev) 
and an elective town council {cansi^Uo comunajf). 
The city is the scat of a court of cassation (for civil 
cases'only), of a court of appeal, besides minor tribunals. It is 
the headquarters of an. army corps, and an archiepiscopal see. 

There are 32 public elementary sclwols for boys and 18 for girls 
(education being compulsory and gratuitous), with about 20,000 
tt pupils, and jO private schools with 3700 pupils. Secondary 
BttwMoa. ^ provided by one higher aiiU four lower 

technical schools with 1375 pupil-s, three gintuisti or ljwer_ classical 
schools, and three licei or uiglier classical scliools, with 1000 
pupils, and three training colleges with over 700^ pupils. Higher 
education « imparted at the university {ImiHita di studii suptriori 
e di parfuionameHtB), with 600 to 650 studct(t»; idthottgh only 
comprisingi the faculties of litcraluro, medicine and natural science, 
it is, as regards the first-named faculty, one oi the most 
important institutions in Italy. The original Studio Finreniino 
was founded in the I4tli century, and acquired considecahlo fame 
aa a centre of learning under the Medioi, enhanced by the prcsew:o in 
Florenge of many iesmted Greeks wlio had fled from Coustantinimlc 
after its capture by the Turks (145,3). Although in 147* sofl'e of the 
faculties and several of the professors were transferred ft r(sa, it 
still retained importanee, and in the 17th nijd iSth centwnea tt 
originated a numbai;)of learned academies. In iS^g.aftnrthoaonexa''' 
tion of Tuaewy tothe Italian kingdom ifiwaa revived and reot^niecd; 
Bigri! then it hw become to some extent a national osntrc of teamjng 
and culture, Steacting students from other paTt.s of Italy, partly op 
account of the fact thnt it is in Florence that the pwrest Italian is 
spoken. The rovlval of classical studies on sokmtttc ptinciples an 
modem itadyi may bo eaW to have begun in klmrcoo^ aho great 
activity hw aUo been displayed in reviving the study of Pante, 
Dante lectures being given regularly by scholars and men of letters 
from attphvts of the tountry, above the church of Or 9 a» Michele 
as in the middle ages, under the auspiceS' of the liactrttt; OoHIttca. 
Palaeograply, hiatosy'iwd Bomamea w amowj the-uther 

subjects to which eepeciai iatportnaee is givon., ^sidea the IsttMctdi 
sttmii suptriori them is the fslitutp di scienu sociaJt " Cesare AWeri',"' 
founded, by the mhnihMe Aifleri di 9 ostegno for tlio educartioH- of 
aspWantvte tho dlpthmaMc and ennsular lervlcos, and for students 
of-ooowodiicadnd social.scisOOM (about sorstodwts)! W aoadpmy 
of dnawMs, a,fioM«va(toweo£ swaic, a bigber iqinale training-wlisge 
with i5P«tu<fcnt|ii'a Jiuinber of profeswonal and trade schools, and 
•n academy Of fefcitaticBi. There flirt* ^ many aeadtenrieoandleamsd 
soeietibs-Of difIMwt kinds, el whiah Mesiiitbe oiciMieapoitBBfl is the 
Avta^is dMt CtutMAwt thoatbdyoi the Italwii language, whiah 

nadottoqhtlfls Dubliqation of a monuntenM diotionary, 

Severid of the Florence hospitals are 01 greart antiquity, the most 


important being that of Santa Maria Nuova, which, founded by Foleo 
Portinari, the father of Dante's Beatrice, has been 
thoroughly renovated according to modem scientific *' 

principles. There are numerous other hospitals both 
general and special, a foundling hospital dating from the 13th century 
(Santa Maria degli Innocenti), an Institute for the blind, one for the 
deaf and dumb, &c. Most of the hospitals and other charitable 
institutions are endowed, but the endowments are supplemented by 
private contributions. 

Florence is the centre of a large and fertile agricultural district, 
and does considerable business in wine, oil and grain, and supplies 
the neighbouring peasant^ with goods of all kinds. There - 
are no important mdustries, except a few flour-mills, some ^®?”**** 
gla.ss work.s, iron foundries, a motor car factory, straw 
hat factories, and power-houses supplying electricity for 
lighting and for the numerous tramcara. There arc, however, some 
artistic industries in and around the city, of which the most important 
is the Ginori-Richard porcelain works, and the Cantagalli majolica 
works. There are many other smaller establishments, and the 
Florentine artificer seems to possess an exceptional skill in all kinds 
of work in which art is combined with teclinical ability. Anollter 
very important source of revenue is the so-called “ tourist industry," 
which in late years has assumed immense proportions; the city 
contains a large number of hotels and Ixiarding-houses which every 
year arc filled to overflowing with strangers from all parts of the 
world, (L. V,*) 

History 

Florentia was founded consideratily later than Faesulae 
(Piesole), which lies on the hill above it; indeed, as its narne 
indicates, it was built only in Roman times and probably in 
connexion with the construction by C. Flaminius in 187 B.c. 
of a road from Bononia to Arretium (which later on formed part 
of the Via Cassia) at the point where this road crossed the river 
Amus. We hear very little of it in ancient times; it appear.s to 
have suffered at the end of tlie war between Marius and Sulla, 
and In a.d. 15 (by which period it seems to have been already 
a colony) it successfully exposed the puojcot of diverting part of 
the waters of the aams into the Arno (see Chiana). Tacitus 
mentions it, and Florus describes it as one of the municipia 
s^ntiidissma, A bishop of Florence is mentioned in a.d. 313. 
A group of Italic cremation tombs a patso of the Villanova 
peruid were found under the pavement of the medieval Virolo 
del Campidoglio. This took its name from the CafitoUum of 
Roman times, the remains of which were found under the I’iaz.'.a 
Luna; the three eellae were cleairly traceable. The cupituls 
of the columns were Corinthian, about 4 ft. in diameter, and it 
became clear that this temple had supplied building materials 
for S. Giovanni and S. Miniato. Fragments of a fine octagonal 
altar, probably belonging to the tem^e, were found. Remains 
of baths have been found close by, while the ancient amphi¬ 
theatre has been found near S. Croce outside the Roman town, 
which formed a rectangle of about 400 by 600 yds., with four 
gates, the Deetmanus being represented by the Via Strozzi and 
Via del Corso, and the Cario by the Via CalcinaTa, while the 
Mercato Vecchio occupied the site of the Forum. 

See L. A. MUanl, “ Reliquic di Firenze antica,” In MonumenH dei 
Lineei, vi'. (1896);'3 seq. (T. As.) 

The .fiilst event of importanee recorded is the siege of the city 
by the'Godis, A.p. 403, and its detfverance by the Roman general 
.Stilicho. Totila besieged Florence in 542, but was repulsed by 
the imperial gapfison under Justin, end late" it was occupied 
by the Goths. We find the Longobards in Tuscany in. 370, and 
mention is made of one Gvdibrand/tts Dm eivtiatis Ft/oreniinorum, 
which suggests that Florence was the capital of a duchy (one of 
the regojar divisions of the Longohard- empire). Charlemagne 
was in Florence in 788 and conferred many favoiirs'on the city, 
which continued to grow in importassce owing to its situation 
on the road from northern Italy to Reme. At the time of the 
agitation against s thony and the eomlptibn of the.ctergy.,- ther 
head of the-movement in Pl'orencc ■was Sait'Giovanni Gaalbdfto, 
of the monastery of San ShW'. Thb'simofriBcal ehetion-ef Pietr* 
Mesaabatha as biAop of Florencecawed-swioos dto- 
turbancesartd a tengeoittroversy wWl Rome, whdflli ended wthe 
tritunph,B*ls» «liiiW>6yR»i of Ae moidtFfctniilpaeufljohaKptwa 
of the popotet' raftlW'movement'7 this- event) indmatts the 
btegjt m in gs of a- cornemnee ameng.' 
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Under the Carolineian emperors Tuscany was a March or 
margraviatc, and the marquises became so powerful as to be 
even a danger to the Empire. Under the emperor Otto 1. one 
Ugo (d. looi) was marquis, and the emperor Conrad II. (elected 
in 10*4) appointed Boniface of Canossa marquis of Tuscany, 
a territory then extending from the Po to the borders of the 
Roman state. Boniface died in 1052, and in the following year 
the margraviate passed to his daughter, the famous 
countess Matilda, who ruled for forty years and played 
MMU*. prominent part in the history of Italy in that period. 

In the Wars of the Investitures Matilda Was ever on 
the papal (afterwards called Guelph) side against the emperor 
Oi^ipln ^he faction afterwards known as Ghibelline, and 
tad she herself often led armies to battle. It is at this 

aubei- time that the people of Florence first began to acquire 

//M(. influence, and while the countess presided at the courts 

of justice in the name of the Empire, she was assisted by a group 
of great feudal nobles, judges, lawyers, &c., who formed, as 
elsewhere in Tuscany, the boni homines or sapientes. As the 
countess was fn auently absent these boni homines gave judgment 
without her, thus paving the way for a free commtine. The 
citizens found themselves in opposition to the nobility of the 
hills around the city, Teutonic feudatories of GMjelline 
sympathies, who interfered with their commerce. Florence 
frequently waged war with these nobles and with other cities 
on Its own account, although in the name of the countess, and 
the citizens began to form themseh'es into groups and associations 
which were the germs of the arti or gilds. After the death of 
BtgiB- Countess Matilda in 1115 the grandi or boni homines 
ningMot continued to rule and administer justice, but in the 
name of the people—a change hardly noticed at flr.st, 
cammam. which marks the foundation of the commune. 
.After 1138 the boni homines began to bo called eonsuks, while 
the population was divided into the. granii or delle torri, i.e. the 
noble families who had towers, and the arti or trade and merchant 
gilds. At first the eofisules, of whom there seem to has-o been 
twelve, two for each sestiere or ward, were chosen by the men 
of the towers, and assisted by n council of 100 boni homines, in 
which the arti were predominant ; the government thu-s eame to 
be in the hands of a few powerful families. The republic now 
proceeded to extend its power. In 1124 Fiesole was sacked and 
destroyed, but the fendai nobles of the eontaio (surrounding 
country), protected by the imperial margraves, were still power¬ 
ful. The early margraves had permitted the Florentines to wage 
war against the Alncrti family, whose castles they destroyed. 
The emperor Lnthair when in Italy forced Florence to submit 
to his authority, but at his death in 1137 things returned to their 
former state and the Florentines fought successfeily against the 
powerful counts Guidi. Frederick Barbarossa, however, elected 
emperor in 1152, made his authority fek in Tuscany, and ap¬ 
pointed one Welf of Bavaria as margrave. Florence and other 
cities were forced to supply troops to the emperor for his Lontbard 
campaigns, and he began to establish a centralized imperial 
bureaucracy in Tuscany, appointing a fotestas, who resided at 
San Miniato fwhence the name of ‘^Sati Miniato ai Tedeseo”), 
to represent him and exercise authority in the coniado ; this 
double authority of the 'consoli in the triwn and the poiestas or 
podesti outside generated confusion. By 1176 the Horentines 
were masters of aH the territory comprised in the- dioceses of 
Florence and f’iesofei; but cteft cpijimoriBn wMifn ■ 
the city broke out between the amvoli and the greater' 
, nobles, headed' by the Alberti and stre ngth e n ed' bv 
the many feudal fitmilies' Who had been forced diefr 

castles ajid dwtdl to thedity (t tw-ir8o>. Jo dieeirdkhe-.iHheiti, 
though not victoriotw; snccecded in g e tt in g occtisibtialfy adhrftted' 
to the consulship. FIbrence now fcirfficd’ a feague wWi the chief' 
cititis of Tuscany, peace with the^Sjritft, and lpwhJed the • 
Attierti whose ea^ of Semifonte veas dtetroged‘(t?oif): later' 
w,e ftod a poftitas ■wtthto-'tfW'eft)^' efcd^ for a year 
^Mtn. ' Basisted" ■ by srmr -conneffiorr iarid Severn reettm '■ 
steptr excfntipiis artittm. This-rttoieseftoed the trf m B p h" 
of the'ffeudaf party; wMeh had gaihed'tBe support df the- atH ‘ 
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mineri or minor gilds. The poteslales subsequently were 
foreigners, and in 1207 the dignity was conferred on GuaJfredotto 
of Milan; a new council was formed, the consiglio del emune, 
while the older senate still survived. The Florentines now 
undertook to open the highways of commerce towards Resne, 
for their city was already an important industrial and banking 
centre. 

Discord among the great families broke out again, and tho 
attempt to put an end to it by a marriage between Buondclmonte 
de’ Buondelmonti and a daughter of the Amidei, only led to 
further strife (1215), although the causes of these broils were' 
deeper and wider, being derived from the general division between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines all over Italy. But the work of crusie- 
ing the nobles of the eontade and of asserting the city's position' 
among rival communes continued. In 1222 Florence waged war 
successfully on Pisa, Lucca and Pistoia, and during the next 
few years against the Sienese with varying results; ahhougb 
the emperor supported the latter as Ghibellines, on his departure 
for Germany in 1235 they were forced to accept peace on onerous 
terms. During the interregnum (1241-1243) following on tho 
death of Pope Gregory IX. the Ghibelline-cause revived'in Ttescany 
and Imperial authority was re-established. The tumuhs againit' 
the Patertoe heretics (1244-H45), among whom were many 
Ghibelline nobles favoured by the pedestd Pace di PesomigoJa, 
indicate a successful Guelphic reaction ; but Frederick II., 
having defeated his enemies both m Lombardy and in the Two 
Sicilies, appointed his natural son, Frederick of Antioch, itnporiai 
vicar in Tuscany, who, when civil war broke out, entered dio 
city with if>oo German knigl ts. The Ghibellines now triumphed 
completely, and to 1249 the Guelph leaders were driven into 
exile—the first of many tosttmoes m Florentine history of egtilo 
en mass* of a defeated party. The attempt to seise Montevarchi 
and other castles where the Guelph exiles were congregated 
failed, and in 1250 the burghers elected thirty-six egpoMli di 
pnpolo, who formed the basis of the prime popoio or body of 
citizens independent of the nobles, headed by the capitane 
del perpelo. The Ghibetttoes being unable to raaintato the» 
supremacy, the city came to be divided into two 
almost autonomous republics, the eemnne headed by ^JJ**"* 
the podesti, and the p^lo headed by the capilane and fopent. 
militarily organiz«l into twenty companies; the centra) 
power was represented by twelve antiani or elders. The podesti, 
who was always a foreigncJ, usualiy commanded thearmy, repre¬ 
sented the city before fore%n powers, and signed treaties. He 
was assisted by the eonsigko speciale of go and the consigfi^ 
generale e speciale oi 300, composed of nobles, while the capiumt 
del popoio had also two councils cemposod of burghers, heads of 
the gilds, genfaUmieri of the companies, dte. The aneiemi bad a 
council of 36 burghers, ami then there was the petrlamento or 
general assemWy of the ptoptoi which met only on great 
occasions. At this time the pedtstHs palace (the BargeHo) was 
built', and the gold florin -was first coined and eoow ewneio-be 
accepted as the standard goW ptoee throughout 'Eusopei, But, 
although greatly strengthened, the 'Ouelphs, who now may be 
called the democrats as oppo^ to the Ghibelltoe aritoottreto, 
were by no means wholly -viotorious, and in 1251 they'had to 
defend thentsdves against a league ■of Ghibelline'cities (Siena, 
Bi« and Pistoia) assisted by Florentine Ghibetttoes j the 
Flortirtine Uberti, who had been driyeh into estllB'after 
plot ef 1258, took refuge to Siena and eflCooreged that city in ■ 
iis' 'hostility to Flotenee. Fresh' dtopotes about the possessibtt ■ 
of'MhntepdetonO'andothw' ^ees'baving arisen, the BloraftiMD' 
declared wtronoemorw. A nowifttoie'amiy asMtedl'I^'OiNdpte 
of otker twnis' was ennntogly induced to txAtofk 
would', surrender' at the fiMt- suMmom; but ft -was met by a- 
Sfeitese'awny-fetofbreed by'Rorenttoe exitee, meluding JkrtoaU' 
degfi Uberti'awd otheeGhiMinee/and’hy thecafwdry of •Mhnftdtf 
(j.tojf of'Sfei^j'ledBy Ebtiht'Gter(ftine'Sind''tfc*'ce»»t' akttiett 
of Arras, with ‘the- iftat the' Slewntinw Were MUar-' 
totallyi rented af'lleintapertf ow the 4^1*0# 'September' ' 
itdo. €ennt' Gibrakne'eirttred ‘'FfeWnoe, appointed" 
CbaWt'Gatob^FIott;lto'jtoltotof,‘andJbegah a-stotns'^^ptilWoatiMV- 
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aRaimt the Guelphs. The Ghibellines even proposed to raze the 
walls of the city, but Farinata degli Uberti strongly opposed the 
idea, saying that “ he had fought to regain and not to rum his 

fatherland.” . . 

During this new Ghibelline predominance (i 260-1 j66 ) the 
old liberties were abolished, and the ■popolo was deprived of all 
share in the administration. But wlien Charles i. 
(?•*'•) of Anjou descended into Italy as champion of 
the papacy, and Manfred was defeated and killed 
(1266), the popolo,v/ho had acquired wealth in trade and industry, 
was ready to rise. After some disturbances Guido Novello and 
the Ghibellines were expelled, but it was not the popolo who 
triumphed ; the pope and Charles were the real masters of the 
situation, and tlie Florentines found they had exchanged a 
foreign and Ghibelline protector for one who was foreign and 
Guelph. Nevertheless much of the old order was restored ; 
the podestd who represented King Charles was assisted by J2 
buoni uofttiiti, and by the council of the 100 buont uoniini del 
popolo, “ without the deliberation of whom,” says Villani, no 
great matter nor expenditure could be undertaken.” Other 
bodies and magistrates were mamtained, and the capitano del 
popolo, now called capitano della massa di parte Guelfa, tended 
to become a very important person. The property of the 
Ghibellines was confiscated, and a commission of six capitani 
di parte Guelfa appointed to administer it and in general to 
expend it for the persecution of the Ghibellines. The whole 
constitution of the republic, although of very democratic 
tendencies, seemed designed to promote civil strife and weaken 
the central power. 

While the constitution was evolving in a manner which seemed 
to argue small political ability and no stability in the Florentines, 
the people had built up a wonderful commercial 
monaiiae organijjation. Each of the seven arti maggim ox 
ihtgnSe, greater gilds was organized like a small state with its 
councils, statutes, assemblies, magistrates, &c., and 
in times of trouble constituted a citizen militia. Florentine 
cloth especially was known and sold all over Europe, and the 
Florentines were regarded as the first merchants of the age. 
If the life of the city went on uninterruptedly even during the 
many changes of government and the almost endemic civil war, 
it was owin^ to the solidity of the gilds, who could carry on the 
administration without a government. 

After Charles’s victory over Conradin in 1268 the Florentines 
defeated the Sienese (1269) and made frequent raids into Pisan 
territory. As Charles perpetually interfered in their 
LutimV' affairs, always favouring the grandi or Guelph nobles, 
some of the Ghibellines were recalled as a counterpoise, 
which, however, only led to further civil strife. Rudolph of 
Habsburg, elected king of the Romans in 1273, having come 
to terms with Pojie Nicholas III., Charles was obliged in 1278 
to give up his title of imperial vicar in Tuscany, which he had 
held during the interregnum following on the death of Frederick 
II. In 1279 Pope Nicholas sent his nephew, the friar preacher 
Latino Frangipani Malabranca, whom he had created cardiitah. 
bishop of Ostia the same year, to reconcile the parties in Florence 
once more. Cardinal Latino to some extent succeeded, and was 
granted a kind of temporary dictatorship. He raised the 12 
buoni uomini to 14 (8 Guelphs and 6 Ghibellines)!, to be changed 
every two months ; and they were assisted by a coundl of .100. 
A force of 1000 men was placed at the disposal of the podestd 
and capitano (now both elected by the people) to keep order and 
oblige the grandi to respect the law. The Sicilian. Vespers (?.».) 
by weakening Charles strengthened the commune, which aimed 
at com^dete mdependenoe of emperors, kings and popes. After 
1282 the signoria was composed of the 3 (afterwwds 6) pnori 
of the gilds, who ended by ousting the buoni uomini, while a 
defensor arlificum el artium takes the place of the capitano ; 
thus the republic became an essentially trading community, 
governed by the popolani grassi or rich merchants. 

The republic now turned to the tuk of breaking the power 
of the GhibelUne cities of Pisa and Arezzo, In ,1289 the-Aretini 
Hlftff .completely defeated 1^ the Fl^reiitinci at CwpaldiRO/ a 


battle made famous by the fact that Dante took part in it. 
War against the Pisans, who had been defeated by the Genoese 
in the naval battle of La Meloria in 1284, was smuieot 
carried on in a desultory fashion, and in 1293 pieace was Compel- 
made. But tlie grandi, who had largely contributed ‘"J® 
to the victory of Compaldino, especially men like Corso 
Donati and Vieri de’ Cerchi, were becoming more powerful, and 
Charles had increased their number by creating a great many 
knights ; but their attempts to interfere with the administration 
of justice were severely repressed, and new laws were passed to 
reduce their influence. Among other internal reforms the aboli¬ 
tion of the last traces of servitude in 1289, and the increase in 
the number of arti, first to 12 and then to 21 (7 maggiori and 14 
niinori) must be mentioned. This, however, was not enough for 
the Plorcntine democracy, who viewed with alarm the increasing 
power and arrogance of the grandi, who in spite of their exclusion 
from many offices were still influential and, constituted inde¬ 
pendent clans within the state. The law obliged each member 
of the clan (consorteria) to sodare for all the other members, i.e. 
to give a pecuniary guarantee to ensure payment of fines for 
offences committed by any one of their number, a provision 
made necessary by the fact that the whole clan acted collectively. 
But as the laws were not always enforced new and severe ones 
were enacted. These were the famous Ordinamenti 
della Giusiizia of 1293, by which all who were not oimmiotiie 
the arti were definitely excluded from the signory. 

The priori were to remain in office two months and*' '■ 
elected the gonjaloniere, also for two months ; there were the 
capitudini or councils of the gilds, and two savi for each sestiere, 
with 1000 soldiers at their disposal; the number of the grandi 
families was fixed at 38 (later 72). Judgment in matters con¬ 
cerning the Ordinamenti was delivered in a summary fashion 
without appeal. The leading spirit of this reform was Giatio 
della Bella, a noble who by engaging in trade had become a 
popolano; the grandi now tried to make him unpopular with the 
popolani grassi, hoping that without him the Ordinamenti would 
nut be executed, and opened negotiations with Pope Boniface 
VIII. (elected 1294), who aimed at extending his authority in 
Tuscany. A signury adverse to Giano having been elected, he 
was driven into exile in 1295. The grandi regained some of their 
power by corrupting tlie podestd and by the favour of the popolo 
minuto or unorganized populace ; but their quarrels among 
themselves prevented them from completely succeeding, while 
the arti were solid. 

In 1295 a signory favourable to the grandi enacted a law 
attenuating the Ordinamenti, but now the grandi split into two 
factions, one headed by the Donati, which hoped to 
abolish the Ordinamenti, and the other by the Cerchi, Bieeebt 
which had given up all hope of their abolition ; after- 
wards these parties came to be caPed Neri (Blacks) 
and Bianchi (Whites). A plot of the Donati to establish their 
influence over Florence with the help of Boniface VIII. having- 
been discovered (May 1300), serious riots broke out between the 
Neri and the Bianchi. Tlie pope’s attempt to unite the grandi 
having failed, he summoned Charles of Valois to come to his 
assistance, promising him the imperial crown ; in 1301 Charles 
entered Italy, and was created by the pope paciaro or peace¬ 
maker of Tuscany, with instructions to crush the Bianchi and 
the popolo and exalt the Neri. On the 1st of November Chples 
reached Florence, promising to respect its laws ; but he permitted 
Corso Donati and his friends to attack the Bianchi, and the new 
podestd, Cante dei Gabrielli of Gubbio, who had come with Charles, 
punished many of that faction; among those whom he exiled 
was the poet Dante (1302). Corso Donati, who for some time 
was the most powerful man in Florence, made himself maiw 
enemies by his arrogance, and was obliged to rely on the pqpph 
grasso, the irritation against him resulting in a ifising in which 
he was killed (1308). In this same year H,enry of Luxemburg 
was elected king of the Romans and with the pope’s favour he 
came to Italy m 1310 ; the Florentine exiles and oU the Ghibel- 
lines of Italy regarded him aa a saviour aid regenerator of the 
ppvfntry, while ^ OT tiw 
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both him and the pope as dangerous to th«r own liberties and 
accepted the protection of King Robert of Naples, disregarding 
Henry's summons to submission. In 1311 Henry was crowned 
emperor as Henry VII. in Rome, but instead of the universal 
ruler and pacifier which he tried to be, he was forced by circum¬ 
stances into being merely a German kaiser who tried to subjugate 
free Italian communes. He besieged Florence without success, 
and died of disease in 1313. 

The Pisans, fearing the vengeance of theGuelphs now that 
Henry was dead, had accepted the lordship of Uguccione delU 
Fagginola, imperial vicar in Genoa. A brave general 
Ug^ioat ambitious man, he captured Lucca and defeated 

FaggiaoU the Florentines and their allies from Naples at Monte- 
»nd catini in 1315, but the following year he lost both Pisa 
Caitmeiq and Lucca and had to fly from Tuscany. A new danger 
cjnl”" threatened Florence in the person of Castruccio 

Castracani degli Antelniinelli(y.!).), who made himself 
lord nf Lucca and secured help from Matteo Visconti, lord of 
vJilan, and other Ghibellinesof northern Italy. Between 1320 and 
1323 he harried the Florentines and defeated them several times, 

' cptured Pistoia, devastated their territory up to the walls of 
he city in spite of as.sistance from Naples under Raymundo 
le Cardona and the duke of Calabria (King Robert’s son); 

■ lever before had Florence been so humiliated, but while 
'astruccio was preparing to attack Florence he died in 1328. 
Two months later the duke of Calabria, who had been appointed 
prntactor of the city in 1325, died, and further constitutional 
leforms were made. The former councils were replaced by the 
cansiglio d(l popolo, consisting of 300 popolani and pres ded over 
iiy the capilano, and the consigUo del comune of 250 members, 
half of them nobles and half popolani, presided over by the 
podesid. The priori and other officers were drawn by lot from 
among the Guelphs over thirty years old who were declared fit 
for public office by a special board of 98 citizens (1329). The 
system worked well at first, but abuses soon crept in, and many 
persons were unjustly excluded from office; trouble being 
expected in 1335 a captain of the guard was created. But the 
first one appointed, Jacopo dei Gabrielli of Gubbio, used his 
dictatorial powers so ruthlessly that at the end of his year of 
office no successor was chosen. 

The Florentines now turned their eyes towards Lucca; they 
might have acquired the city immediately after Castruccio’s 
death for 80,000 florins, but failed to do so owing to 
** differences of opinion in the signory ; Martino della 
Lueca. Scala, lord of Verona, promised it to them in 1335, but 
broke his word, and although their finances were not 
then very flourishing they allied themselves with Venice to make 
war on him. They were successful at first, but Venice made a 
truce with the Scala independently of the Florentines, and by 
the peace of 1339 they only obtained a part of Lucchese territory. 
At the .same time they purchased from the Tarlati the protectorate 
over Arezzo for ten years. But misfortunes fell on the city; 
Edward III. of England repudiated the heavy debts contracted 
for his wars in France with the Florentine banking houses of 
Bardi and Peruzzi (1339), which eventually led to their failure 
and to that of many smsiller firms, and shook Florentine credit 
all over the world; Philip VI. of France extorted large sums 
from the Florentine merchants and bankers in his dominions 
by accusing them of usury ; in 1340 plague and famine wrought 
terrible havoc in Florence, and riots again broke out between the 
grandi and the popolo, partly oh account of the late unsuccessful 
wars and the unsatisfactory state of the finances. To put an 
end to these disorders, Walter of Brienne, duke of 
otAtbm elected “ conservator ” and captain of 

the guard in 1342. An astute, dissolute and ambitious 
man, half French and half Levantine, he began his 
government‘by a policy of conciliation and impartial justice 
which won him great popularity. But as soon os he thought 
the ground was secure he succeeded in getting himself acclaimed 
by the populace lord of Florence for life, and on the 8th of 
September was carried in triumph to the Palazzo della Signoria. 
The podesti and the capilano assenting to this treachery, he 
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dismissed the gonfalonitre, reduced the priori to -a position of 
impotence, disarmed the citizens, and soon afterwards accepted 
the lordship of Arezzo, Volterra, Colle, San Gimignano and 
Pistoia. He increased his bodyguard to 800 men, all Frenchmen, 
who behaved with the greatest licence and brutality; by his 
oppre.ssive taxes, and his ferocious cruelty towards all who 
opposed him, and the unsatisfactory treaties he concluded with 
Pisa, he accumulated bitter hatred against his rule. The 
grandi were di.sappointed because he had not crushed the 
popolo, and the latter because he had destroyed their lilterties 
and interfered with the organization of the arii. Many unsuccess¬ 
ful plots against him were batched, and having discovered one 
that was conducted by Antonio degli Adimari, the duke summoned 
the latter to the palace and detained him a prisoner. He also 
summoned 300 leading citizens on the pretext of wishing to 
consult them, but fearing treachery they refused to come. On 
the 26th of July 1343, the citizens rose in arms, demanded the 
duke’s abdication, and besieged him in the palace. Help came 
to the Florentines from neighbouring cities, the podestd was ex¬ 
pelled, and a balio or provisional government of 14 was elected. 
The duke, was forced to set Adimari and his other prisoners free, 
and several of his men-at-arms were killed by the populace ; 
three of his chief henchmen, whom he was obliged to surrender, 
were literally tom to pieces, and finally on the ist of August he 
had to re.sign his lordship. He departed from Florence under a 
strong guard a few days later, and the Fourteen cancelled all 
his enactments. 

The expulsion of the duke of Athens was followed by several 
measures to humble the grandi still further, while the popolo 
minuto or artisans began to show signs of discontent 
at the rule of the merchants, and the populace destroyed 
the houses, of many nobles, A.s soon as order was 
restored a ialia was appointed to reform'the government, in 
which task it was assisted by the .Sienese and Perugian 
ambassadors and by i'imone da Battifolle. The priori were 
reduced to 8 (z popolani grassi, 3 mediani and 3 artifici minult), 
while the gonfalonitre was to be cho,sen in turn from each of those 
clas.ses; the grandi were excluded from the administration, but 
they were still admitted to the consigUo del comune, the cingue 
di mercanzia, and other offices pertaining to the commune ; the 
Ordinamenti were maintained but in a somewhat attenuated 
form, and certain grandi as a favour were declared to be of the 
popolo. Florence was now a thoroughly democratic and com¬ 
mercial republic, and its whole policy was mainly dominated by 
commercial considerations : its rivalry with Pisa was due to an. 
ambition to gain secure access to the sea ; its strong Guelphism 
was the outcome of its determination to secure the bank-business 
of the papacy, and its desire to extend its territory in Tuscany 
to the necessity for keeping open the land trade routes. 
Florentine democracy, however, was limited to the walls of the 
city, for no one of the conlade nor any citizen of tlie subject 
towns enjoyed political rights, which were reserved for the in¬ 
habitants of Florence alone and not by any means for all of them. 

Florence was in the 14th century a city of about 100,000 
inhabitants, of whom 25,000 could bear arms; there were no 
churches, 39 religious houses; the shops of the arte 
della lana numbered over 200, producing cloth worth 
1,200,000 florins ; Florentine liankers and merchants were found 
all over the world, often occupying responsible positions in the 
service of foreign governments; the revenues of the republic, 
derived chiefly from the city customs, amounted to some 3^,000 
florins, whereas its ordinary expenses, exclusive' of military 
matters and public buildings, were barely 40,000. It was already 
a centre of art and letters and full of fine buildings, pictures and 
libraries. But now that the grandi were suppressed politically, 
the lowest classes came into prominence, “ adventurers without 
sense or virtue and of no authority for the most part, who had 
usurped public offices by illicit and dishonest practices ” (Mattea 
Villani, iv. 69); this paved the way for tyranny. 

In 1347 Florence was again stricken with famine, followed 
the next year by the most terrible plague it had ever experienced, 
which carried off three-fifths of the population (according ta 
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Viillnii). Y»t in spite <d 'these disMtws the republic was 
by mo means crushed ] it soon Tegaiaed the suzerainty of 
many cities which had brcdsm off aU connexion 
Off* jt gftgj. the expulsion, of the duke of Athens, 
^4^ and purchased the overkodship of Prato from Queen 
Joanna of Napies, who had inlieritcd It from the 
duke of Calabria. In 1351 Giovanni Visconti, lord and archbishop 
of Milan, having purchased Bologna and allied himsdf with 
oundry Ghibelline houses of Tuscany with a view to 
jhm”^*** dominating Flormice, the city made wotot him, and in 
iHtl). violation of its Guelph traditions placed itself under the 

protection of die emperor Charles IV. (1355) for his life¬ 
time. This move, however, was not popular, and it enabled 
the grendi, who, although excluded from the chief offices, still 
dominated the parte Guel/a, to reassert themselves. They had in 
1347 succeeded in enacting a very stringent law against all who 
wure in any Way tainted with Ghibellinism, which, they tlxemselves 
beiog above suspicion in that connexion, enabled them to drive 
from office many members of the popolo minulo. In 135? the 
parit Guclfa made these «nac.tments still more stringent, punish¬ 
ing with death or heavy fines all who being Ghibellines held 
office, and provided that if trustworthy wilnesse-s were forth¬ 
coming condemnations might be passed for this offence without 
hearing the accused ; even a non-proved charge or an ammoniziane 


(warningnot to accept office) might entail disfranchisement. 
Thus the parU, represented by its C (afterwards g) captains, 
came to exercise a veritable reign of terror, and no one knew 
when an accusation might fall on turn. The leader of the parte 
was Piero degli Albizzi, wliose chief rivals were the Ricci family. 

Italy at tliis time began to be overrun by bands of soldiers 
of fottune. The first of these bands witli whom Florence came 
into contact was the Great Gom^y, commanded by 
Ztttert' count of Lando, which twice entered Tuscany 
but was expelled both times by the Florentine troops 

In 1362 we find Florence at war with Pisa -on account of 
cemmerdal .difierenoes, end because the foimer .had acquired 
the lordship Voheixa. The Florentines were (Successful 
until Bisa enlisted Sir Jtfiin Ilawfcwond's Br^lish compatty.; 
the latter won several battles, but were tat .lut defeated at 
Casciffla, and peace was made.in 1564, neither sidehaving,gained 
snudi advantage. A iresh danger threatened the republic in 
4367 when Charles rlV.) who had nlhadhuns^f .with Pope Urban 
V., Queen Joanna of KapleS(,aad 'vacious north dtplian despots 
to humble the ViscontG denuded that .the Florentines should 
pHn'the (loafue. This t^ refused to,do.and aimad themselves 
foridefdmtc^ butiewntualiy (Satisfied thetemperor with.a .money 


payment. 

(The tyranny of rthe /part* rCuelJa .still .continued .unabated, 
«ndi(^ Mpshmi'carjiiedfan.enactment by which no meantre 
.afiectw^ Sthe .perle should he .even discussg^d. by idle 
aigaory .unless previously approved lof them.. 3 ^ 
daw, however, aroused fa mnah .c^jxisition 
thatacifne of. tihe verytrnea who bad pieposed it aEsembledtasecr'et 
«0'dMi»MS(ttBiabolitiei>,iaBd la-quanol between the AU^iemd 
the Ricci having weak^d the park,^ baiia ei {6 was.agreed 
upon. ‘Several of (the Adbizal and-the Ricci'were.excluded fn^ 
foC 'five years, -furd-a Gouncilfcalled die Ten .of .libetty was 
mated (to (^fend tbe .laws .and iprotect die weak a^inst .the 
atstong. The park Guelfa and the Albizoi still ,ramained .very 
(bfiuential.and tbe attempts to,abolish .adiuoRitiohs .failed- 
.In (1375 Florence became involved .in .a.war which showed 
how the old-party divisions of Italy had ibesn (Obliterated. The 
(ta^degateiat Bologna, (^dinal Guillaume de MoeUet 
(d. 2394)) although the church was then allied to 
inmzrg), (Horence,was meditating the.annmcation of the-city .to 
the (Holy .See(he refused a request of tbe Florentines 
ioTip?{un'fmmtB(Omagna,.and authorized Hawkwood todovastate 
their territory. Although a large part of the people disliked 
Itbaidea of a oanflkt; with the-chundvanaUiance .with Florence’s 
old .eneoiy Visconti was -made, war declared, .and a 

him hf. 8, the ^o'ieHa gissmt (aftanwaide called the “ Bight 


Saints ” on aeeount of their good management) wee created 
to carry on the campaign. Treaties with Fisa, Siena, Arezzo 
^ Cwtona were concluded, and soon no less than 80 towns, 
including Boingno^had thi)oWn«(il,thepapal(yd(e. - PopeGregory 
XI, place(i Florence under an interdict, ordered the expu&on 
of all Flerentines from toeign countriss, ,aDd engaged a ferocious 
company of Bretons to invade the republic’s territory. The 
Eight levied heavy toll on church property and ordered the 
priests to disregard the interdict They turned the tables on 
the pope by engagii^ Hawkwood, and although the Bretons by 
order of Cardinal Robert of -Geneva (afterwards the anti-pope 
Clement VII.) committed frightful atrocities in Romagna, 
their captains were bribed by the republic not to molest its 
territory. By 1378 peace was made, partly through the media¬ 
tion of St CathH-ine of Siena, and the interdict was removed 
in consideration of the republic’s paying a fine of 200,000 florins 
to the pope. 

During the war the E^ht had been practically rulers of the 
city, but now the parte Guelfa, led by Lapo da Castiglionchio 
and Piero degli Albizzi, attempted to reassert itself 
by ilbcit interference in the elections and by a liberal 
use of “ admonitions ” {ammovizioni). SaJvestro de’ mcUcI. 
Medici, who had always opposed the parte, luiving been 
elected gcmfalontere in spite of its intrigues, proposed a law for 
the abolition of tbe admonitions, which was eventually passed 
(June 18, 1378), but the people hud been aroused, and desired 
to break the power of the parte for good. Rioting occurred 
on the ,2tst of June, and tlic houses of the Albizzi and other 
noUes were burnt. Tlie signory meanwhile created a balia 
of 80 which repealed some of tlie laws promoted by the parte, 
and .partly enfranchised the ammoniti. The people were still 
UJisatisfied, the arti minori .demanded further jirivileges, and 
the workmen .iusutod that .thei]- .grievances against the arti 
OTOggfsr/, especially the wool trade by whom they were employed, 
■he redressed. A large -body of (iempi (woed-curders) 
gathered -outside the city and >conapired to subvert 
4 he aignoty ,and establlah « popular government. 

Although the plot, in which Salvestro does 
nut seem tto have played a part, was revealed, a good 
deal of mob violence occurred, .and on the aist of July .the 
popula(te .seized (the podasti’i polstce, which they made their 
headquarters, Titey .demaaiBd a ishare in the government fur 
(the ,popolo veinutp, .Uit as (Soon as this was .granted Tummaso 
Strozzi, Bfi itpokeantan of the eiamspi, obliged the signory to 
resign tlieh powers to .the Bight. Once the people were in 
possession .of .the palaoe, a leiompo named Michele di Lando 
took the lead /axd put - a Atojp (to .disorder «nd pillage. He re- 
mainad master efFIc*enceJfaT(Oneday,dmingwhichhe roforn^ 
4 he(ceiistltiUitioo, probakiy with the-help of .halvestro de’ Medici. 
Three ssew ;gjlds were -ctBatad, «id .nine pciors .appointed, three 
Iretn (the .wite' maggiort, .iffitoe B-nm the ,and .three from, 

the newoores, whiierawdtief (these clasfieE(in .turn was to/choose 
tiitgenfakmitetai iuatice.; the.finstitohnkl.theoffice(wus^chele 
di (Lando. .This -did inot aatisfy- the . and disorders 

pFOveked by (^am' retpltcd tn,astew4;oV(Si3Htieat whkh lefon^d 
the,twe(Connc^isoiafi(to excludethedower.orders. But.to sat^fy 
the poopie aevecal >ef >tbe -grandi, indudiqg -Piero degli Albizzi, 
were put .to (death, «n .charges of conspiracy, and many lOthcrs 
were eiiilod. .There was .perpetual rio-ting -and .anarchy, .^d 
interference in - the affairs -of the .goveEBment -by the working 
men,.while atthe sameitinacipwerty andiunemploymentmcreased 
owir^(t0 the timidity of.capital .and the disoniars, .until at,l^t 
in 1382 a (reaction .set .in, .and -order was .restored by the gild 
compeaues.. Again « .itew iconstifuticai .was -decreed by which 
theigon/olowrerrcftnd half .the-^sori ware to. he ohMen 
erti fwwggrow' and (the other .half from the mhof* I -Pn several 
other rboards tbe fzxptei .were .to he in the majority, .Aod -the 
three.new (gilds were abolished. The .demagogues were .exaettted 
or forced to fly, larid Michele di Lando >with great 
was» exiled. .Several .subsequent risings of die aumpit largely 
of an economic character, were put down, and die Guelph 
families .gradually regained .much ^ their lost ;power, of which 
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tiiey availed tbenOBelves to exile their opponeats and revive 
tbe odious system ol aminotriziont. 

Meuiwl^ in fose^n oHairs the republic mairitained its 
position, and in 1383 it reg^aioed Areezo by purchase from the 
lieutHiant of Char^ of Diiimazo. In, 1390 Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, havkig made himeelf master of a iMge part of nortbern 
Italy, intrigued to gain possession of Pisa and ^ena. Florence, 
alone in resisting him, engaged HaiVfcwood, who with an army 
of 7000 men more tlwn held his own against the powerful lord 
of Milan, and in 1392 a peace was concluded which the republic 
atrengtJwncd by an alliance with Pisa and several north Italian 
etates. In 1393 Maso degli Albizzi was made gonjaiimicri!, and 
for many years remained sdmost master of FloreBoe owing to his 
influential position in the ArU della Lana. A severe persecution 
was initiated against the Alberti and other families, who were 
disfranchised and exiled. Disorders and conspiracies against the 
merchant oligarchy continued, and although they were unsuc¬ 
cessful party passion was incredibly bitter, and the exiles caused 
the republic much trouble by intriguing against it in foreign 
states. In 1397-1398 Florence had two more wars with Gian 
Gakaizo Visconti, who, aspiring to the conquest of Tu.scany, 
acquired the lordship of Pi.sa, ^na and Perugia. Hawk wood 
being dead, Florence purchased aid from the emperor Rupert. 
The Imperialists were beaten; ixit just as the W ilanese were about 
to march on Florence, Visconti died. His territories were then 
divided between his sons and his eandottiefi, and Florence, 
ever keeping her eye on Pi,sa, now ruled by Gabriele Maria 
Visconti, made an alliance with Pape Boniface IX., who wished 
to regain Perugia and Bologna. War broke out once more, and 
the allies were successful, but as soon as Boniface had gained his 
ends he made peace, leaving the Florentines unsatisfied. In 
Attempii 14,°4 attempt to capture Pisa single-handed 

tomiuin failed, and Gabriele Maria placed himself under tliie 
PiM protection of the I’rench king. The Florentines then 
(/ao2.«). overtures to France, who had supported the 

anti-popes all through tlie great schism, and stgQ^sted that they 
too would support the then anti-pope, Benedict XIII., in ex¬ 
change for the sale of Pisa. This was agreed to, and in 1405 the 
city was sold to Florence for 260,000 florins; and Gino Capponi,' 
the FlorcntifR commissioner, luck poseession of the citadel, 
but a kw days later the citizens aroee in aims and reooptwed 
it from the mercenaries. There wee great eonstetnation in 
Florence at the news, and every man in the city “ determined 
that he Would go miked rather than not ooitqiaer Pisa ” ^G. 
Capponi), The next year that city, then IPled by Giovanni 
Gamhacorti, waa besieged by the Ftentinea, wlw blockaded the 
mouth of tlie Attio. .After a six months' siege Pish sunendesed 
on terms (pth October loot!.), and, altbotgh it was not socked, 
many of citizsns were exiled and Others forced to live in 
Florence,a ciepopulationfrmti which itijover rocaveted. Flotencc 
now exquired' a great issaport' and was Ot lost able to develop a 
direct marittme tRwde. 

Hweept in connexion with the Pisan q^stion the rtpuMic 
had token no defniite side in the great eohi^ which had divided 
tho'churdh since 1378, but in 2408 she appealed both 
fOMneii to Pope >GTegeiy Xll. and the Miti-pope Benedict 
ot PitM XIII. 08 well as to various ioreign geveromeBte in 
favMir of a teOtiement,.and suggest a oouaicil within 
her trwn territory. Gregory refused, but.idtcF'CODsuIting a com- 
fniOteD ef theotogions who- decloretl hka 'to be a heretic^ tlM council 
iprotnoted by ^dinal CosSa «od . other independent prelates 
met at I'isa, Xliis nearly fed to war with King Indislte of 
Naples, beoansw he had seized Holne^ which' he could only hold 
.so long os the' church was divided. The' oounoil ■deposed both 
popes and elected Pietro Filatgi as'Akxnader V.-(e 6 thof June). 
iBwt Laditlos still oeoUpiod the' ipaped states, and Florence, 
.alarmed at his growing, power aitd amibition., fonned a league with 
Sima, Bologna and Louit of Aifiou 'who laid claim to the Nea¬ 
politan tluune, to drive Ladislas from Rxene. Cortona, Ofvieto, 
Viterbo and other cities were recovered for Afexand^, and in 

’ The historian, not to be oODlnusded with the modem historian 
and statesman of the same.nalne 
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January 14*0 Rome itself was captured by the Florentines under 
Malatesta dei Maktesti. Alexander having died in May before 
entering the Eternal City, Cardinal Cossa was elected as John 
XXIII.; Florence without offending him made peace with 
Ladislas, who had ceased to be dangerous, and .purchased 
Cortona of the pope. In 1413 Ladislas attacked the papal 
states onoe more, driving Jolm from Rome, and threatened 
Florence; but like Henry VIL, Gaan Gafeazao Visconti, and 
other eaemies of the republic, be loo died most opportunely 
(6th of August 1414). John liaving lost all authority after 
leaving Rome, a new council was held at Constance, which put 
an end to the schism in 1417 witli the election of Martin V, 
The new pope came to Florence in 1419 as he had not yet re¬ 
gained Rome, which was hold by Francesco Sforza for Queen 
Joanna II. of Naples, and remainad there until the following 
year. 

No important changes in tlie constitution took place during 
this period except the appointment of two new councils in 1411 
to decide on questions of peace and war. The aristocratic faction 
lieaded by Maso degli Albizzi, a wise and popular statesman, had 
remained predominant, and at Maso’s death in 1417 he was 
succeeded in the leadership of the party by Niccolo da Uzzano. 
In 1421 Giovanni de’ Medici was elected gimfaloniere of justice, 
an event wliich marks the begiraiiiig of that weidthy family's 
power. Tlie same year the reptildic purchased Leghorn from 
the Genoase for 100,000 florins, and established a body of “ Gin- 
suls of the Sea” to superintend maritime trade. Although 
11,000,000 florins had been spent on recent wars Florence con¬ 
tinued prosperous and its trade increased. 

In 1421 Filippo Maria Visconti, ■who had succeeded in recon¬ 
quering most of Lombardy, seized Forli; this induced the 
Florentines to declare war on him, os they regarded his 
appruadt as a menace to their terrkoiy in spite of the wHi ib» 
.opposition of the peace party led by Giovanni dc’ yiMcami 
Medici. The campaign was anything but successfal, 
and the Florentines were defeated several times, with the result 
that tbeir credit was shaken and several impiartant firms failed. 
The pope too was against them, but when they induced the 
Venetians to mtervene tlie tide of fcrtunc changed, and Visconti 
was finally defeated and forced to accept .peace 00 onerous 
teims (1427). 

The ukl systems of ndsing revenue nu longer corresponded 
to the needs of the republic, and os early .as 1336 the various 
loans made to the state were consolidated into one 
national debt (wank). Subsequently oH extraordinary 
expenditure was metby loroed loans (prorlanrr), but the {ujf). 
method of distribution aroused discontent aonwg the 
lower classes, and in .1427 a goaerel catasto or assessment «f all 
the wealth of the citizens waa.formedi androeasures wetc devised 
to distribute the obligatiims according .to each mattes capaci^, 
so as' to avoid .pressing too .hardly mi the ipeor. The caiasia was 
largely the.wo^ of Giovanni de’ Medic^ 'who.greatly incraased 
his popularity thereby. He died in 2429. 

An attempt to .capture Lucca led FloKnce, in alliance with 
Vmice, into another costly war with Milan (i(tl^~t433). The 
nusmantagement -of the .catz^ign brought. ^»t a Mneaatf 
quarrel between the arktuaatic .party, led by BLnalde,«(teM«f 
degli Albizzi, and the popular .par^„ Jed by Gierquini Ca*/e» 
de' Mediei’s sco Coaimo (i38{^i464), aitbou^ .both 
had agreed to the war before .it began. Rin^o was' * 
determined to break the Mediu.party, and succeeded in.getting 
Ccsimo exiled. The Albizzi tried to strengthen their position by 
■conferring, exertional pomrs on the capiiano del pafaie and 
by juggling with the election bags, but the Medici stdl bad a 
groat held on the populace. Rinakfe’s .prqposol for a ceup d’etat 
met with so response from his own piurty, and he failed to provtnt 
the election of apaw-Medici signory is 1434. He and other leaders 
of the party 'ware summoned to the pal^ to answer a chwge of 
plotting against the state, to ■which he replied by collecting 800 
armed followers. A revolution was only averted thiough the 
mlerventioft of Pope Eugenios I'V., who was then in Florence. 
A farlatnenio was aummoned, aad the Mk i^ipekted decreed 
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the return tf Cosimo and the exile of Rinaldo degli Albizzi, 
Rodolfo Peru zi, Niccold Barbaduri, and others, in spite of the 
feeble attempt of Eugenius to protect them. On the 6th of 
October 1434 Cosimo returned to Florence, and for the next 
three centuries the history of the city is identified with that of 
the house of Medici,* 

Cosimo succeeded in dominating the republic while remaining 
nominally a private citizen. He exiled those who opposed him, 
and governed by means of the bait ■, which, re-elected 
nSi!™*'* ®''®''y five years, appointed all the magistrates and 
acted according to his orders. In 1437 Florence and 
Venice were again at war with the Visconti, whose chief captain, 
NiccolA Piccinino {q.v.), on entering Tuscany with many Floren¬ 
tine exiles in his train, was signally defeated at Anghiari by tlie 
Florentines under Francesco Sforza (1440); peace was made the 
following year. The sys' cm of the catasio, which led to abuses, 
was abolished, and a progressive income-tax {decima scalata) 
was introduced with the object of lightening the burdens of the 
poor, who were as a rule Medicean, at the expense of the rich ; 
but as it was frequently increased the whole community came 
to be oppressed by it in the end. Cosimo increased his own 
authority and that of the republic by aiding Francesco .Sforza 
to become duke of Milan (1450), and he sided with him in the 
war against Venice (1452-1454). In 1452 the emperor Frederick 
III. passed through Florence on his way to be crowned in Rome, 
and was received as a friend. During the last years of Cosimo’s 
life, affairs were less under his control, and the gonfalaniere Luca 
Pitti, a vain and ambitious man, introduced many changes, such 
as the abasement of the authority of the podestd and of the 
capitano, which Cosimo desired but was glad to attribute to 
others. 

In 1464 Cosimo died and was succeeded, not without some 
opposition, by his son Piero, who was very infirm and gouty. 
Pitnit' Various plots against him were hatched, the anti- 
Mtdiei Medicean faction being called the Dei Poggio party 
(eA« becau.se the house of its leader Luca Pitti was on a hill, 
Oouty). while the Mediceans were called the Del Piano party 
because Piero’s house was in the town below; the other opposi¬ 
tion leaders were Dietisalvi Neroni and Agnolo Acciaiuoli. But 
Piero’s unexpected energy upset the schemes of his enemies. 
The death of Sforza led to a war for the succession of Milan, 
and the Venetians, instigated by Florentine exiles, invaded 
Tuscany. The war ended, after many indecisive engagements, 
in 1468, through the intervention of Pope Paul 11 . Piero died 
Lonamo *** leaving two sons, Lorenzo (1449-1492) and 
tin Giuliano (1453-1478). The former at once assumed 
Matniti- the reins of government and became ruler of Florence 
in a way neither Cosimo nor Piero had ever attempted ; 
he established his domination by means of balie consisting of the 
signory, the aecoppiatori, and 240 other members, all Mediceans, 
to be renewed every five years (1471). In 1472 a quarrel having 
arisen with Volterra on account of a dispute conceming'the alum 
mines, Lorenzo sent an expedition against the city, which was 
sacked and many of the inhabitants massacred. Owing to a 
variety of causes an enmity arose between Lorenzo and Pope 
Sixtus IV., and the latter, if not an accomplice, at all events 
had knowledge of the Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici (1478). 
The result of the plot was that, ^though Giuliano was murdered, 
Lorenzo stren^hened his position, and put to death or exiled 
numbers of his enemies. He was excommunicated by Sixtus, 
who, together with King Ferdinand of Naples, waged war against 
him ; no great successes were registered on either side at first, but 
eventually die Florentines were defeated at Poggio Imperiale 
(near Poggibonsi) and the city itself was in danger. Lorenzo’s 
position was critical, but by his boldness m going to Naples he 
succeeded m concluding a [leace with the king, which led to a 
reconciliation with the pope (1479-1480). He was received with 
enthusiasm on returning to Florence and became absolute master 

' The l^tory of Florence from 1434 to 1737 will be found in greater 
deteA in th* article tMci, aavewy for the periods from 1494 to 1312 
ana from 1327 to 1330, during which the republic was restored. For 
tiie period ftnm 1330 to i860 see also under Tuscany. 


of the situation. In April 1480 a balia was formed, and its most 
important act was the creation at Lorenzo’s instance of the 
Council of Seventy; it was constituted for five years, but it be¬ 
came permanent, and all its members were Lorenzo’,s friends. 
From that time until hLs death the city was free from party strife 
under a de facto despotism, but after tlie Rinuccini conspiracy 
of that year the Council of Seventy passed a law declaring 
attempts on Lorenzo’s life to be high treason. Owing to his 
political activity Lorenzo had neglected the business interests 
of his firm, and in order to make good certain heavy losses he 
seems to have appropriated public funds. His toreign policy, 
which was magnificent but expensive, rendered further forced 
loans necessaty, and he also laid hands on the Monte delle Doti, 
an insurance institution to provide dowries for girls. 

An attempt by the Venetians to seize Ferrara led to a general 
Italian war, in which Florence also took part on the side hostile 
to Venice, and when peace was made in 1484 the republic 
gained some advantages. The following year a revolt of the 
Neapolitan barons against King Ferdinand broke out, actively 
supported by Pope Innocent VIII.; Lorenzo remained neutral at 
first, but true to his policy of maintaining the balance of power 
and not wishing to see Ferdinand completely crushed, he ended 
by giving him assistance in spite of the king’s unpopularity in 
Florence. I-’eace wits made when the pope agreed to come to terms 
in 14S6, and in 1487 Lorenzo regained Sarzana, which Genoa 
had taken from Florence nine years previously. The general dis¬ 
orders and ceaseless intrigues all over Italy required Lorenzo's 
constant attention, and he succeeded in making Florence “ the 
needle of the balance of power in Italy.” At this 
time the Dominican Fra Girolamo .Savonarola {q.v.) 
was in Florence and arou-sed the whole city by his 
denunciations of ecclesiastical corruption and also of that 
of the Florentines. He opposed Lorenzo’s government as the 
source of the immorality of the people, and to some extent 
influenced public opinion against him. Ill-health now gained on 
Lorenzo, and Savonarola, whom he had summoned to his bedside, 
refused to give absolution to the destroyer of Florentine liberties. 
Lorenzo, during whose rule Florence had become one of the 
greatest centres of art and literature in Europe, died in 1492. 

He was succeeded by his son Piero, who had none of his father's 
capacity and made a number of political blunders. When 
Charles VIII. of France came to Italy to conquer Naples 
Piero decided to assist the latter kingdom, although the 
traditional sympathies of the people were for the French 
king, and when Charles entered Ilorentine territory and captured 
Sarzana, Piero went to his camp and asked pardon for oppos¬ 
ing him. The king demanded the cession of Pisa, Leghorn and 
other towns, which Piero granted, but on returning to Florence 
on the 8th of November 1494 he found the opposition greatly 
strengthened and his popularity forfeited, especially when the 
news of his disgraceful cessions to Charles became known. He_ 
was refused admittance to the palace, and the people began to' 
shout “ Popolo e liberti ! ” in opposition to the Medicean cry of 
“ Palle, Palle 1 ” (from the Medici arms). With a small escort 
he fled from the city, followed soon after by his brother Giovanni. 
That same day Pisa rose in revolt against the Floren- BxpuMoa 
tines, and was occupied by Charles. The expulsion of ottbt 
the Medici produced some disorder, but Piero Capponi Mmici 
(q.v.) and other prominent citizens succeeded in 
keeping the peace. Ambassadors, one of whom was Savonarola, 
were sent to treat with the French king, but no agreement was 
arrived at until Charles entered Florence on the 17th 
of November at the head of 12,000 men. In spite of 
their French sympathies the citizens were indignant at pio^bc*. 
the seizure of .Sarzana, and while they gave the king 
a splendid welcome, they did not like his attitude of conquertr. 
Charles was impressed with the wealth and refinement of the 
citizens, and above all with the solid fortress-like appearance of 
their palaces. Tlie signory appointed Piero Capponi, a man of 
great ability and patriotism, and experienced in diplomacy, 
the ' gonfaloniere Francesco Valori, the Dominican Giorgio 
Vespucci, and the jurisconsult and diplomatist Domenico Bonsi, 
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syndics to conduct the negotiations with the French king. 
Charles's demands by no means pleased the citizens, and the 
arrogance and violence of his soldiers led to riots in which they 
were assailed with stones in the narrow streets. When the king 
began to hint at the recall of Piero de’ Medici, whose envoys had 
gained his ear, the signory ordered the citizens to be ready to 
fly to arms. The proposal was dropped, but Charles demanded 
an immense sum of money before he would leave the city ; long 
discussions followed, and when at last he presented an insolent 
ultimatum the .syndics refused to accept it. The king said in 
a threatening tone, “ Then we shall sound our 
Cvpoa/. trumpets,” whereupon Capponi tore up the document 
in his face and replied, “ And we shall ring our bells.” 
The king, realizing what street fighting in Florence would mean, 
at once came to terms; he contented himself with 120,000 
florins, agreeing to assume the title of “ Protector and Restorer 
of the liberty of Florence,” and to give up the fortresses he had 
taken within two years, unless his expedition to Naples should 
be concluded sooner ; the Medici were to remain banished, hut 
the price on their heads was withdrawn. But Charles would not 
depart, a fact which caused perpetual disturbance in the city, 
and it was not until the 28th of November, after an exhortation 
by Savonarola w'hom he greatly respected, that he left Florence. 

It w.as now intended to re-e.stablish the government on the 
basis of the old republican institutions, but it was found that 
sixty years of Medici ride had reduced them to mere 
rtvivei shadows, and the eondition of the government, largely 
republic. Controlled by a halia of 20 arenppiatori and frequently 
disturbed by the summoning of the parlatnenlo, was 
utterly chaotic. Consequently men talked of nothing save of 
changing the constitution, but unfortunately there was no longer 
an upper class accustomed to public affairs, while the lower clas.s 
was thoroughly demoralized. Many proposals were made, none 
S»yott‘ practical value, until S.avonarola, who had 

mib at a already made a reputation as a moral reformer, began 
ataits^ his famous series of political sermons. In the prevailing 
confusion the people turned to him as their only hope, 
and gradually a new goi'crnmcnt was evoli’cd, each law being 
enacted as the result of his exhorCntions. A Greater Council 
empowered to appoint magistrates and pass laws was formed, 
to which all citizens fictti di spmhio (who had paid their taxes) 
and hntefidati (i.r. who h.ad s:it in one of the higher mitgistracies 
or who.se fathers, grandfathers, nr great-grandfathers had done 
so) were eligible together with certain others. There were 3200 
sueh citizens, and they sat one-third at a time for six months. 
The Greater Council w.as to elect another council of 80 citizens 
over forty years old, also to be changed every six months ; this 
body, wliich the signory must consult once a week, together 
with the eolleges and the signory itself, was to appoint 
ambassadors and commissaries of war, and deal with other 
confidential matters. The system of forced loans was abolished 
and a 10 tax on real property introduced in its stead, and a 
law of amnesty for political offenders enacted. Savonarola 
also proposed a court of appeal for criminal and political crimes 
tried by the Otto di piardia e balia ; this too was agreed to, but 
the right of appeal was to be, not to a eourt as Savonarola 
suggested, but to the Greater Council, a fact which led to grave 
abuses, as judicial appeals became subject to party passions. 
The parlamenti were abolished and ^ monte di picta to advance 
money at reasonable interest was ePeiated. But in spite of 
Savonarola’s popularity there was a party called the Bigi 
(greys) who intrigued secretly in favour of the return of the 
Medici, while the men of wealth, called the Arrabbiati, although 
they hated the Medici, were even more openly opposed to the 
actual rdgime and desired to set up an aristocratic oligarchy. 
The adherents of Savonarola were called the Piagnoni, or 
snivellers, while the Neutrali changed sides frequently. 

A league between the pope, the emperor, Venice and Spain 
having been made against Charles VIII., the latter was forced 
to return" to France. On his way back he passed through 
Florencfe, and, although the republic had refused to join the 
league, it believed itself in danger, as Piero de’ Medici was in 
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king’s train. Savonarola was again sent to the French camp, 
and his eloquence turned the king from any idea he may have 
had of reinstating the Medici. At the same time itugue 

Charles violated his promise by giving aid to the Pisans againtt 

in their revolt against Florence, and did not restore the Cbaritt 
other fortresses. After the French had abandoned 
Italy, Piero de’ Medici, encouraged by the league, enlisted a 
number of mercenaries and marched on Florence, but the 
citizens, fired by Savonarola’s enthusiasm, flew to arms and 
prepared for an energetic resistance ; owing to Piero’s incapacity 
and the exhaustion of his funds the expedition came to nothing. 
At the .same time the conditions of the city were not prosperous; 
its resources were strained by the sums paid to Charles and by 
the war ; its credit was shaken, its trade paralysed, famine and 
plague visited the city, and the war to subjugate Pisa was pro¬ 
ceeding unsatisfactorily. Worse still was the death in 1496 of 
one of its ablest and most disinterested statesmen, Pier Capponi. 
The league now attacked Florence, for Pope Alexander VI. 
hated .Savonarola and was determined to destroy ^i,xanier 
the republic, so as to reinstate the Medici temporarily vi. 
and prepare the way for his own sons; the Venetians agaiatt 
and Imperialists besieged Leghorn, and there was 
great misery in Florence. All this decreased Savonarola’s 
popularity to some extent, but the enemy having been beaten 
at Leghorn and the league being apparently on the point of 
breaking up, the Florentines took courage and the friar’s party 
was once more in the ascend.ant. Numerous processions were 
held, Savonarola’s sermons against corruption and vice seemed 
to have temporarily transformed the citizens, and the camii'al 
of 1497 remained famous for the burning of the “ vanities ” (i.e. 
indecent hooks and pictures and carnival masks and costumes). 
The friar’s sermons against ecclesiastical corruption, and especi¬ 
ally against the pope, resulted in his excommunication by the 
latter, in consequence of which he lost much of his influence 
and immorality spread once more. That same year Piero made 
am.ther unsuccessful attempt on Florence. New Medici plots 
haying been discovered, Bernardo del Nero and other prominent 
citizens were tried and put to death; but the party hostile 
to Savonarola gained ground and had the support of the 
Franciscans, who were hostile to the Dominican order. Pulpit 
warfare was waged between Savonarola and his opponents, and 
the matter ended in his being forbidden to preach and in a pro¬ 
posed ordeal by fire, which, however, never came off. The pope 
again and again demanded that the friar be surrendered to him, 
liut without success, in spite of his threats of an interdict against 
the city. The Piagnoni were nut of power, and a signory of 
Arrabbiati having been elected in 1498, a mob of Savonarola’s 
opponents attacked the convent of St Mark where he resided, 
and he himself was arrested and imprisoned. The commission 
appointed to try him on charges of heresy and treason was com¬ 
posed of his enemies, including Doffo Spini, who had 
previously attempted to murder him ; many irregu- txacation 
larities were committed during the three trials, and ofSavoa- 
the prisoner was repeatedly tortured. The outgoing 
signory secured the election of another which was of ' 
their way of thinking, and on the 22nd of May 1498 Savonarola 
was condemned to death and executed the following day. 

The pope having been .satisfied, the situation in Florence 
was less critical for the moment. The war against Pisa was 
renewed, and in 1499 the city might have been taken but for 
the dilatory tactics of the Florentine commander Paolo Vitelli, 
who was consequently arrested on a charge of treason and put 
to death. Louis XIl. of France, who now sent an army into 
Italy to conquer the Milanese, obtained the support of the 
Florentines. Cesare Borgia, who had seized many cities in 
Romagna, suddenly demanded the reinstatement of the Medici 
in Florence, and the danger was only warded off by appointing 
him captain-general of the Florentine forces at a large salary 
(1501). The weakness of the government becoming every 
day more apparent, several constitutional changes were made, 
and many old institutions, such as that of the podesti and 
eapilauo del popolo, were abolished; finally in 1502, in order 
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toifive more stability lo the goyenament, the e&ee of 
with the right of proposing laws to the signory^ was made a hfe 
appointment. The ejection fell on Piero Soderiii (14441-1528)1, 
an honest puhlic-spirited roan of no particular party, 
lacking k strength oi. character. One useful 
measure wMch hr took was the ksthutionofa natkmail 
militia at the sug(?estion of Niccolo MachiavelH (igPS)- In the 
meanwhile the Pisan war dragged ion without much headway 
being made. In 1503 both Piero -de’ Medici and Alenander VI. 
had died, eliminating two darters to the republic. Spain, who 
■was at war with France over partition of Naples, helped the 
Pisans os the enemies of Florence, France’s ally (1501-1504), 
b«t when the war was over the Florentines were able to lay 
siege to Pisa (1507), and in 1509 tlie city was driven by fatniue 
to surrewler and became a dependency of Florence once more. 

Pope Juliws II., after having formed the league of Cambrai 
with France and Spain against Venice, retired from it in 1510, 
and raised the cry of “ Fucri j Barliari ” (out with the 
-iTi**r barbarians), with a view to -expelhng the French fcom 
council of Italy. King Louis thereupon rpreposed an oecumenical 
oUBi '^awoci' so as to create a schism in the (hurch, and 
demanded that it be hdd in EloFentine territory. After 
same.hesitationthe republicagreed to the-(kHiand,arMii the conocil 
was apened at Pisa, whereupon tlw pope immediately placed 
Hlcrtnce under an interdict. At the request of the Florentines 
the council removed to Milan, but this did not save them from 
the pope’s wrath. A Spanish army under Raymundo do Cardona 
and accomparJed by Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici and his brother 
Giutiano entered the. republic’s iterritory and demanded 100,000 
florins, the dismissal of Soderini, and the readmission of the 
Madki. Soderini offered to resign, but the Greater Council 
stipporteid him and pKpuations fur defence were made. In 
Anguft the Spaniu^ teak Paato by storm and committed 
hodoous lateoeitios on theriiffiabitants ; Florenoe wwt k a panic, 
a.gnwp of the Oitmati, robles, fosoed Sodeiiini to sesigB .and 
Icame flie edty, and Gardena’s new teams ■wcee aecepltd, vk. 
tisr remimission of the M«dki, ,a .fine of i!5e,ooo .fferke, and an 
alKmimj with Spain. On the lat of Septesaber 151,2 
^,*^^i,|iGinHino 'and 'GMvaiai de' Mediei, .and thek nephew 
(m^. Lonenao, entered Momnoe wkh the Spanish troops; 

a parlauMnio waS' summoMid, and a packed Mm 
fanned which abofishod the Gfcatei’ Coitiniok and created .a, eon* 
saitution similar to that of Lareenw the Mogniflastit. iGkihano 
became dt jacto ibead of the 'goMemstent, hist..be did not pursue 
the usual ■vindictive policy of his house, .although he resorted 
to the Lanreetian method of anui.sing.the citiaens with spkadid 
festivitka. In 1513, on the* death lof Jidksi II., Gioi«Aiki de’ 
Medici was elected pope as leo X.,. aA.cwent which greatly en¬ 
hanced the importance of the houses In March 35x4 Givkaco 
died, and was succeeded by Loienzo., who was alee icreaited duke 
of Urhino. At hb death in 1519 Cardkal Giulk -da’ Medici (son 
of the Giukano murdered m the Pazzi con^iracy) took charge 
of the .govemmeat; he met with some opposition and had to 
play 'off the Ottimati against the Piagnoni, but he did not rule 
badly and maintained at all events the outward forms of freedom. 
111.1523 he was created pope aS'ClementV.II.,and sent his relatives 
Ippolito and Alessandro, both minors and bastards, to Florence 
under the tutwship of Cardinal Silvio Passerini. Ippolito was 
styled the Magnifieo and destined to he ruler «f the republic, 
hut Gardkal Passerini’s regency proved most unpopular, and the 
city was. soon seething with discontent. Revolts broke out and 
Passerini showed himself quite uneq,ual to copipg with the 
situation. The Ottimati were, mostly anti-Medicean* and by 1-5 2,7 
the position was untenable. When Filippo Strozzi, and above 
Soootti tlirew their inflowree i» the scales against 

onpuMon the Medici, and the magistrates 'declared for their ex- 
teeiw- pulsion from power, Passerini, Ippolho and Alessandro 
left Florence (17.41 of May 15P7). A Censiglio 
degb Sedti was summoned, and a constitution similar 
to that of Savonarola’s time was established. The Greater 
Council was revived and NiccolA Capponi created gonjalonierc 
for a )iiear. But Florence was tom by factions—the Ottimati 


wha desised an oligartky, the PaUeschi or Mediceans who gener¬ 
ally si^orted them, the Adiraii who opposed Capponi for his- 
moderation, .the Arrabbiaiti who were atrangly antiTMedkean, 
and the PopoJani who <^p^d the OttimatL “It is almost 
impossible that a state so disorganized land .corrupt as Florence 
then was should .produce men of parts and diaracter, but if by 
chance any such should arise they would be Iiatsd aod perse¬ 
cuted, their dispositions would be soured .by indignatieB, or they 
would be hunted from their country or die. of grief ’’ (Baiedettc 
Varchi). Capponi did his best to, reform the city and save the 
situation, and while adopting Savonarola’s tone in internal 
affairs, he saw the dangers in the foreign situation, realizing that 
a reconciliatiaa between the pope and the lanpcror < harles V. 
would .prove dkastrons for Florence, for Clement would certainly 
seize the opportunity to reinstate lik family in power. Having 
been, re-elected gonfaloniere in spite ctf much oppo.sition in 152^, 
Capponi tried to make peace with the pope, but his correspond¬ 
ence with the Vatican resulted in a q'uite. imju.stified cliarge of high 
treason, and although acquitted he liad to resign office and leave 
the city for six months. Francesoo Carducci was elected gon~ 
jaioiiiere in his place, and on the apth of J une 1529 tlie pope and 
the oroperor concluded a treaty by whirJi the latter agreed to 
re-cstahlisli the Medici in Florence. Carducci made preparations 
for a siege, but a large part of the people were against him, 
either from Medicean sympathies or fear, although the Frateschi, 
as the believers in Savonarola's views were called, supported 
him strongly. A body called the Novc ddla MiUzia, of whom 
Michelangelo Buonarroti was a member, was diarged with the 
defence of the city, and Michelangelo {q.v.) himself superintended 
the strengthening of the fortifications. A mo.st unfortunate 
choice for the chief command of the army was the appointment 
of Malatesta Baglloni. In August an imperial army under 
Pliilibert, prince of Orange,advanced oii'tbe city. In September 
Malatesta surrendered Perugia, and other cities fell before the 
Imperialists. All .attempts to .come to terms with tlie pope were 
unsuccessful, aad by Ootolxir the siej^ liud begun. 

Although alone lagoinst papacy and .esnp^.thc.citizcns 
shewed the greatest spirit and devotion, and were 
sucoessful in masy‘.sorties. Tlie finest'figure produced 
by these events was that of Francesco Ferruccio ; by his 
deienoe of Fmpoli he showed liimseH a first-class soldier, and 
was appainted.oosHraissiuner-general. He executed many rapid 
marches and cuunter-marches, assaulting isolated bodies of the 
encinay unexpectedly, and harassing them continually. But 
Mulatesta was ,a traitor at iieart and hindered the defence of 
the city in every way. Ferruccio, wlio had recaptured Voherra, 
marched to Gavinana above Pistoia to nttack the Imperialists in 
the Tear. A battle took place at that spot on tlie ^rd of August, 
liut. in-spite of Eermccio's .heroism he was defeated and killed ; 
the primse of Orange also fell in that desperate engagement. 
MalatestJi contributed to the defeat by preventing a simultaneous 
at'tadc by the besieged. The sufferings from famine within the 
city were now very great, and an increasingly large part of the' 
people favoured surrender. The signory, at. last realizing that 
Malatesta was a traitor, dismissed him; but it was too late, 
and he now behaved as though lie were governor of Florence 7 
when the troops attempted to enforce the dismissal he turned 
his guns on t^ra. On the 9th of August the signory saw that 
all hope was lost and entered into negotiations with Don surrender 
Ferrante Gonzaga, the- new imperial commander, of 
On the 12 th tlie cr^itulation was signed-: Florence Florence 1 
was to pay an indemnity of 80,000 ■florins^ tlie Medici 
were to be recalled, the emperor was to establish the new go^vem- 
raent, “ it being understood that liberty b to be peserved.” 
Baccio Valori, .a Medicean who had been in the imperialist camp, 
now took charge, and the city was occqpietl by foreign troops 
A parlamenio was summoned, the usual packed iuilie created,.tod 
all opposition silenced. The city was given over to Pope Clement, 
who, disregarding the terms of the capitulation,, hil Carducci 
and Girolami (the last gottfalonierey hanged, and estoblbhed 
Alessandro de' Medici/the natural son of Lorens, duke of tlcblno, 
as head of the republic on the 5th of July 1531. Ibe next year 
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the sigiwsy ms aboUahed; Alessandro ereatod goufaionim far 
life, and fits lordship made hereditary in his iamily byiaiperkd 
patent 13013 Jlorenoe.lost’her liberty, and^oome to be thecapital 
d thedmhy {afterwwd3.^anikiuchy)of Tuscany (see Tuscaitv). 

The Me^ dynasty ruled in Tuseany until the death of Qian 
Gastone in 1737, when the grand-duchy v(«B.a«igned to Francis, 
duke d Laeraine. But it waa govern^ by a regency 
until 1753, when it was.conferred by the empress 
Maria Theresa on hi*.SOBiPetar Leopold. During the 
TuMcav. Napoleonic woss: the gjand-duke Ferdinand UI. of 
Habsburg'Lorraine was driven from the throne, and Tuscany 
was annexed to the French, empire in idoC. In 1809 Florence 
was made capital <of the kingdom of Etruria, .but after the fall of 
Napoleon in 1814, Ferdinand was limastated. He died in 1833, 
and was succeeded by Jjeopolil II. Id .1848 there was a liberal 
revoktianary movement in Fikpence, and Leopold granted a 
constitution. But civil dkordersfollewed, and io 1849 the grand- 
duke returned under an Austrian escort. In 1859, after the 
Franco-Italian victories over the Austrians in Lombardy, by a 
bloodless revolution in Florence Loupold was expelled and 
Tuscai^ aanoMcd to tlie Sarrliiuan kingdom. 

In i 8(>5 Pikirenfe became the capital of the kingdom of Italy, 
but after tlie orxupation of Rome in 1870 during the Franco- 
I’ruHsion War, the capital wais transferred to the Ktomal Gty 
(1871). 

Bim.^CRiiraY.—The host complele history n£ Florence is Gino 
CapiKmits Sloria della Befiuhhlica ni Firenze (2 vok., Florence, tS'.s), 
n+nch althonph defective as TCgarth the earlie.st tinie.s is a standard 
work bused on orisintvl authorities ; also F. T. Perrens, HiUotre dr 
Ftoteme (q vole., Pxris, 1877-1800). For the early fSTiod ser 
Pasqualc Villati’s / Primi Due Smoltjiella storiadi ftrenze (Jinp. ctl.. 
London, iSgq), and R. Davirlsuhn’s Geicliic-hle drr Sludt Florenz 
(Berlin, 18911) ; p. Villari's Savonarola (Engli.sh cd., London, 189(1) is 
iweslunblv fordhe period ■chmnjfwHeh the friaf’s personality domin- 
otnl Fleinnuc', and his ilfaaiUaeatti (iEiigtish ed., London, 18^) must 
twalio ofwmiltsd, eupsoiallie for thedovrionniciit.of political theories. 
Among the F i agl i sj i luslomes of Horenee, Naj dor's Florenline Bistnry 
(d vols., l.endnn, i84(>-t 847) ,ind A. TroFoi™ 's History of the Common- 
toeaHh of Plorenee (4 vtib., Londmi, rSh^) are nrrt ^thout value 
although out of data. Rnneis Hyrtt'a (Loodoa, lijo;?) Is 

mare receBt anil cnmpvndlow.; tite author is samewlut MeihewD 
in his views, and fteijuently inaccurate. Fur tire later history. A, 
von Reumont's Geschtchto von Toseana (Gotha, 187(5-1877) is one 
of the hest worhs. There is a large mr mber of sinalf treatises and 
coagDcndlaiof Floientioeihlsliuy .of the4pniide.«hookidft8cnptiaaL Sur* 
aleo th< bitahugrapiucs la Uaowi, JhUcttUrVKua, Sauunabola, 
Tuscany, iSc. (L. V.*) 

FLORES, an iriand in fhc Atlantic Oceaa, bflongmg to 
Portugal, and forming part of £he Azores ardiipelaga Pup. 
(1900) 8137,; urea, 37 sq. m. Flores, and the adjacent island 
ofCurvo(pop. 806; area, 7 sq. .m.) constitute the westernmost 
group of the Azures, and seem but imperfectly to belong to the 
archipdago, from the rest of which they are widely severed. 
They lie also out of the usual track of navigators; but to those 
who, missing their course, are led thither, Flores affords good 
shelter in its numerous bays. Its poultry is excellent; and the 
tattle are numerous, but small It derives its name from the 
abundance of the flowers-thaf.findshelter in its deep ravines. Its 
capital is Santa Cjuz das Flores (2247). In 1591 ftores was the 
station of the English fleet before the famous sea fight between 
Sir R. Grenville's sliip "Revenge” and a Spanish fleet of 53 
vessels. .See Azores. 

FIOR8S; at) islarid of the Dutch East Indie*, a raamber of 
the chwin extending east of Java. It* length is 224 m., its greatest 
breadth 37 m., and its area 5850 sq. m. The existence of slate, 
clwlk, and sandstone, eruptive roc^ volcanoes and heights 
stretching west and east, indicates a similar structure to that of 
the other islands of the chain. Several volcanoes are active. 
Among the loftier summits are, on the south coast, Gunong 
Rokka (794® ft.) and Keo (f)s6o ft.); with the lesser hut eon- 
staBiriy ael!i\« Gunong Api, forming a peninsula'; and at the 
south-east, Lotectobi (7120 ft.). The thickly wooded interior 
is little explored. The coasts have deep bays and extensive 
rounded gulfs, where are situated the princi^ villages (Fom- 
■pemgs), Cte'tte northiooast sae Bari, Ren, Manraer and Geliting; 
on the east, Larairtuka; and on the south, Sikka and Endeh. 
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exported to Celebes and elsewhere. , 

ODOst-districts are mainly of Malay ong, 
who occupy the. interior, are of Papuan stoci 
and well-built, with dark or black skins. The a 
They are pure savages; tlieir only reli^on is a kina 
worslup. They consider the earth holy and invidabkl, 
in severe droughts they only dig tlie nver-beds for water , 
last re.source. Portugal claimed certain portions of the islan^ 
until 1859. 

FLOREZ, ENRIQUE (1701-1773), Spanish historian, was 
born at Valladolid on the i4tb of February' 1701. In his fifteenth 
year he entered the order of St Augustine, was afterwards 
professor of theuiogy at the university of Alcala, and published 
a Ciirsns Iheulogiac in five volumes (1732-1738). He afterwards 
devoted himself to historical studie.s. Of these the first-fruit 
was his Clcav Hisloriel, a work of the same class as the French 
Art de verifier Ics dales, and preceding it by several years. It 
appeared in 1743, and pas.sed through many editions. In 1747 
was published the first volume of Espaita Sagrada,lealro geografico- 
historico de la Iglesia de Espaha, a vast compilatiun of Spanish 
ecclesiastical history which obtained a European reputation, 
and of which twenty-nine vokunes appeared in the author’s 
lifetime. It was continued after his dcatli by Manuel Risco 
and others, and further udditiom have been made at the expense 
of the Spanish government. Thi‘ Tdinlr work in fifty-one volumes 
was published at Madrid .(1747 1S86). Its value is considerably 
increased by the inaectiuo of osaciant cfariinklefi aad documents 
not easily accessible elsewhere. Florez was «- good numismatist, 
and pubiisbod MedaUrn iedat Colanias in 2 vols. (1757-1758), of 
which a third volume Etppeared in 1773. wotk was the 

ddeJHorias de~lat rtymis Catdicas,.^ vuk. (177®). Florez led a 
retired, studious ^ unambitious life, aod died at Madrid 
on the.aoth nf.Augu.st 1773. 

Soc F. Uniwlitz, Hetida de la vida y tscriios de Henrique Floret 
(Madrid, 1780). 

FLOBIAN, SAINT, .a martyr honoured in Upper Austria. In 
the 8tli century Pusiche was mentioned as the place of his tomb, 
and OB the site was built the celebrated monastery of canons 
regular, St FTorian, which still exists. His Acta are of consider¬ 
able antiquity, but devoid of historical value. Their substance 
is borrowed from the Ada of St Irenacus of Sirmium. The cult 
of St Florian was introduced into Poland, together with the 
relics of the saint, which were brought thither in 1183 by Giles, 
bishop of Modena. Casimir, duke of Poland, dedicated a church 
at Cracow to him. He is represented in various ways, c.specially 
as a warrior holding in his hand a vessel from which he pours 
out flames. His protection is often sought against fire. His 
day in the calendar is the 4th of May. 

^ jSec Acta Sanctorum, May, i. 4()i-4&7 ; B. Krusch, Scriptores rerum 
Meron'ngicarum, Hi, 05-68; C. Cahier, CaracUristigues dee saints, 
p. 490 (Paris, i8()7). (H. De.) 

FLORIAN, JEAN PIERRE CLARIS BE (1755-1794), French 
poet and romance writer, was bom on the 6th of March ^755 at 
the chateau of Florian, near Sauve, in the department of Card. 
His mother, a Spani.sh lady named Gilette de Salgues, dietfwhen 
he vi'as quite a child. His unde and guardian, the marquis of 
Florian, who had married a niece of Voltaire, introduced him at 
Fcrney and in 1768 he became page at Anet in the household of 
the duke of Penthi^vre, who remained his friend throughout his 
life. Having studied for some time at the artillery .school at 
Bapaume he obtained from hi.s patron a captain’s commis.sion 
in a dr.agoon regiment, and in this capacity it is said he displayed 
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a boisterous behaviour quite incongruous with the gentle, 
meditative character of his works. On the outbreak of the 
French Revolution he retired to Sceaux, but he was soon dis¬ 
covered and Imprisoned ; and though his imprisonment was short 
St -su^ved his release only a few months, dying on the 13th 
cf September 1794. 

Florian’s first literary efforts were comedies ; his verse epistle 
Voltaire et le serf du Mont Jura and an eclogue Ruth were crowned 
by the French Academy in 1782 and 1784 respectively. In 
1782 also he produced a one-act prose comedy, Le Bon Minage, 
and in the next year Galalee, a romantic talc in imitation of the 
Galatea of Cervantes. Other short tales and comedies followed, 
and in 1786 appeared Numa Pompilius, an undisguised imitation 
of Fdnelon’s TiUmaque. In 1788 he became a member of the 
French Academy, and published Estelle, a pastoral of the sairte 
class as Galatee. Another romance, Ganzalve de Cordoue, pre¬ 
ceded by an historical notice of the Moors, appeared in 1791, 
and his famous collection of Fahles in 1792. Among his posthum¬ 
ous works arc La Jeitnesse de Florian, ou Mt'moires d'un feune 
Espagnol (1S07), and an abridgment (1799) of Don Quixote, 
which, though tar from being a correct representation of the 
original, had great and merited success. 

Florian imitated Salomon Gessner, the Swiss idyllist, and his 
style has all the artificial delicacy and sentimentality of the 
Gessnerian school. Perhaps the nearest example of the class 
in English literature is afforded by John Wilson’s (Christopher 
North’s) I.ights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Among the best 
of his fables are reckoned “'The Monkey showing the Magic 
Lantern,” “ The Blind Man and the Paralytic,” and “ The 
Monkeys and the Leopard.” 

The best edition of Florian'.s (Bums complHes appeared in Paris 
in Id volumes, 1820 ; his Oluvres infdiles in 4 volumes, 1824. 

See ” Vie de. Florian," by L. F. Jauffret, prefixed to his Qluvres 
posthumes (1802); A. J. N. de Rosny, Vie de Ftonan (I’aris, An V.) ; 
Sainte-Beuve, Cau-wri'es du lundi, t. iii. A. de Montvaillant, Florian, 
sa vie, ses arwres (jSyo); and LeUres de Florian i Mme de la Priclie, 
pulilishod, with a notice by the baron de Barantc in Milanges 
published (1903) by the Societd des bibliophiles franfais. 

FLORIANOPOLIS (formerly Deslerro, Nossa Senhora do 
Desterro and Santa Catharina, and still popularly known under 
the last designation), a city and port of Braail and the capital 
of the state of Santa Catharina, on the western or inside .shore 
of a large island of the same name, 485 m. S.S.W. of Rio Janeiro, 
in 27° 30' S., 48° 30' W. Pop. (1890) 11,400, including many 
Germans; (igo2, c.st.imate) ifi,ooo ; of the municipality, includ¬ 
ing a large rural district and several villages (1890), 30,687. 
The hiirbour is formed by the widening of the strait separating 
the island from the mainland, which is nearly 2 m. wide at this 
point. It is approached by narrow entrances from the N. and 
S., which are defended by small forts. The island is mountainous 
and wooded, and completely shelters the harbour from easterly 
storms. The surroundings .are highly picturesque and tropical 
in character, but the town itself is poorly built and unattractive. 
Its public buildings include the president’s official residence, 
arsenal, lyceum, hospital and some old churches. The climate 
is warm for the latitude, but the higher elevations of the vicinity 
are noted for their mild climate and healthfulncss. There are 
some German colonies farther up the coast whose products find 
a market here, and a number of small settlements along the 
mainland coast add something to the trade of the town. The 
more flistant inland towns are partly supplied from this point, 
but difficult mountain roads tend to restrict the trade greatly. 
There is a considerable trade in market produce with Rio de 
Janeiro, but the exports are inconsiderable. Santa Catharina 
was formerly one of the well-known whaling stations of the 
South Atlantic, and is now a secondary military and naval 
station. 

The island of Santa Catharina was originally settled by the 
Spanish; Cabeza de Vaca landed here in 1542 and marched 
hence across qj^ntry to Asuncion, Paraguay. The Spanish 
failed to establish'a permanent colony, however, and the Portu¬ 
guese took possession. The island was captured by a Spanish 
expedition under ’Viceroy Zeballo'- in 1777. A boundary treaty 


of that same year restored it to Portugal. In 1894 Santa 
Catharina fell into the possession of revolutionists against the 
government of President Floriano Peixoto. With the collapse 
of the revolution the city was occupied by the government forces, 
and its name was then changed to Florianopolis in honour of the 
president of the republic. 

niiORIDA, the most southern of the United States of America, 
situated between 24“ 30' and 31° N. lat. and 79° 48' and 87° 38' 
W. long. It is bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, S. by the Strait of Florida, which separates it 
from Cuba, and by the Gulf of Mexico, and W. by Alabama 
and the Gulf. The Florida Keys, a chain of islands extending 
in a general south-westerly direction from Biscaync Bay, are 
included in the state boundaries, and the city of Key West, on 
an Island of the same name, is the seat of justice of Monroe 
county. The total area of the state is 58,666 sq. m., of which 
3805 sq. m. are water surface. The coast line is greater than that 
of any other State, extending 472 m. on the Atlantic and 674 m. 
on the Gulf Coast. 

The peculiar outline of Florida gives it the name of “ Peninsula 
State.’’ The average elevation of the surface of the state abov’c 
the sea-level is less than that of any other state except Louisiana, 
but there is not the monotony of unbroken level which descrip¬ 
tions and maps often suggest. The N.W. portion of the state 
is, topographically, similar to south-eastern Alabama, being a 
rolling, hilly country ; the eastern section is a part of the Atlantic 
coastal plain ; the western coast line is less regular than the 
eastern, being indented by a number of bays and harbours, 
the largest of which are Charlotte Harbour, Tampa Bay and 
Pensacola Bay. Along much of the western coast and along 
nearly the whole of the eastern coast extends a line of sand 
reefs and narrow islands, enclosing shallow and narrow bodies 
of water, such as Indian river and I^ke Worth—called rivers, 
lakes, lagoons, hays and harbours. In the central part of the 
state there Ls a ridge, extending N. and S. and forming a divide, 
separating the streams of the east coast from those of the west. 
Its highest elevation above sea-level is about 300 ft. The central 
region is remarkable for its large number of lakes, approximately 
30,000 between Gainesville in Alachua county, and l4ike Okee¬ 
chobee. They arc due largely to .sinkholes or depressions caused 
by solution of the limestone of the region. Many of the lakes 
are connected by subterranean channels, and a change in the 
surface of one lake is often accompanied by a change in the 
surface of another. By far the largest of these lakes, nearly 
.all of them shallow, is Lake Okeechobee, a body of water about 
1250 sq. m. in area and almost uniformly shallow, its depth 
seldom being greater than 15 ft. Caloosahatchee river, flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico near Charlotte Harbour, is its principal 
outlet. Among the other Lakes are Orange, Crescent, George, 
Weir, Harris, Eusfis, Apopka, Tohopekaliga, Kissimmee .and 
I.stokpoga. The chief feature of the southern portion of the state 
is the Everglades (j.p.), the tenn “ Everglade State ” being- 
popularly applied to Flonda. Within the state there arc many 
swamps, the largest of which are the Big Cypress Swamp in the 
S. adjoining the Everglades on the W.,and Okefinokee Swamp, 
extending from Georgia into the N.E. part of the .state. 

A peculi.ar feature of the drainage of the state is the large number 
of .suliterranean .streams and of springs, always found to a greater or 
less extent in limestone regions. Some of them are of great size. 
Silver .Spring and Blue Spring in Marion county. Blue Spring and 
Orange City Mineral Spring in Volusia county, Chipola Spring ne.nr 
M.arianna in Jackson county, Espiritu Santo Spring near Tampa 
in Hillsboro county, Magnolia Spring.s in Clay county, Suwanee 
Springs in Suwanee county, White Sulphur Springs in Hamilton 
county, the Wckiva Springs in Orange county, and Wakulla Spring, 
Newport Sulphur Spring and Panacea Mineral Spring in Wakulla 
county arc the most noteworthy. Maiw of the springs have curativ;!; 
properties, one of them, the Green Cove Spring in Clay couq^, 
discharging about 3000 gallons of sulphuretted water per minute. 
Not far from St Augustine a spring bursts through the sea itself with 
such force that the ocean breakers roll back from it as from a sunken 
reef. The springs often merge into lakes, and lake systems are 
usually the sources of the nvers, Lake George being the principal 
source of the St Johns, and Lake Kissimmee of the Kissimmee, 
while a number of smaller lakes are the source of the Oklawaha, one 
of the most beautiful of the Floridian rivers. 
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Of the rivers the most important are the St Jyhns, which 
flows N. from about the middle of the peninsula, empties into 
the Atlantic a short distance below Jacksonville, and is navigable 
for about 250 m. from its mouth, the Withlacoochee, flowing 
in a general north-westerly direction from its source in the N.E. 
part of Polk county, and forming near its entrance into the Gulf 
of Mexico the boundary between Levy and Citrus counties, and 
four rivers, the Escambia, the Choctawatchee, the Apalachicola, 
and the Suwanee, having their sources in other states and 
traversing the north-western part of Florida. On account of 
its sand reefs, the east coast has not so many harbours as the 
west coast. The most important harbours are at Femandina, 
St Augustine, and Miami on the E. coast, and at Tampa, Key I 
West and Pensacola on the W. coast. 

The soils of Florida have sand as a common ingredient,' They 
may be divided into three ela.sse.s : the i)ine lands, which often have 
a surface of dark vegetable mould, under which is a sandy loam 
resting on a substratum of clay, marl or limestone—areas of such 
soil arc found throughout the state; the " hammocks,” which have 
soil of similar ingredients and arc interspensed with flic pine lands— 
large areas of this soil occur in Lew, Alacliua, Citrus, Hernando, 
Pasco, Gadsden, Leon, Madison, Jeflerson and fack.son counties ; 
and the alluvial swamp lands, chiefly in E. and S. Florida, the vicliest 
class, which require drainage to fit them lor cultivation. 

As regards climate Florida may be divided into three more 
or less distinct zones. North and west of a line pa.ssing through 
Cedar Keys and Femandina the climate is distinctly “ southern," 
similar to that of the Gulf states ; from this line to another 
extending from the mouth of the Caloosahatchee to Indian 
river inlet the climate is semi-tropical, and is well suited to the 
cultivation of oranges; S. of this the climate is sub-tropical, 
well adapted to the cultivation of pineapples. Since the semi- 
tropical and sub-tropical zones are nearer the course of the 
Gulf Stream, and are swept by the trade winds, their tempera¬ 
tures are more uniform than those of the zones of southern 
climate ; indeed, the extremes of heal (103° F.) and cold (13° F.) 
are felt in the region of southern climate. The mean annual 
temperature of the state is 70'8° F., greater in the sub-tropical 
than in the other climate zones, and the Atlantic coast is in 
general warmer than the Gulf Coast. The rainfall averages 
52*09 if'* annum. On account of its warm climate, Florida 
has many resorts for health and pleasure, which are especially 
popular in the season from January to April; the more 
important are St Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Palm Peach, 
Miami, Tampa, White Springs, Hampton Springs, Worthington 
Springs and Orange Springs. 

No metals liave ever been discovererl in Florida. The principal 
mineral.s are rock pho.sphate and (recently more important) land and 
river pebble phosphate, found in scattered deposits in a belt on the 
" west coast about 30 m. wide and extending from Tallahassee b) 
Lake Okeechobee, The centre of the quarries is Dimncllon in 
Marion county, and (lebble phosphate is lound in Hillsboro, Polk, 
He Soto, Osceola, Citrus and Hernando counties. Although the 
economic value of the phosphate deposits was first realized about 
1881), between 1804 and igoy Florida produced, each year, more 
Hum half of all the phosphate rock produced in the whole United 
States, the yield of Florida 'nag tons) in 1907 being 

valued at *ii,577,757; that of the whole country at $10,6.33,358. 
Florida is also the principal source in the United States for fuller’s 
earth, a deposit of which, near yuincy, was first discovered in 1893 ; 
and clay (including kaolin) is also mined to some extent. Other 
minerals that have been discovered but have not been industrially 
developed are gypsum, lignite and cement rock. The lack of a 
thorough geological survey has perhaps prevented the di.scovery 
ot other minerals—certainly it is responsible for a late recognition 
of the economic value of the known mineral resources. 

The flora of N. Florida is similar to that of south-ea.stem North 
.America; that of S, Florida seems to be, a link between the vegetation 
of North America and that of Soutli America and the West Indies, 
lor out of 247 species of S. Florida that have been examined, 187 
are common to the West Indies, Mexico and .South America. The 
forests cover approximately 37,700 sq. m., chiefly in the northern 
p?rt of the .state, including about half of the peninsula, yellow pine 
Iieing predominant, except in the coastal marsh lands, where cypress, 
found throughout the state, particularly abounds. About half of 
the varieties of forest trees in the United States are found, and 

' Almost every'xheti limestone is the underlying rock, but siliceous 
sands, brought out by the Atlantic rivers to the N.E., are carried the 
wnole length of the Florida coast by marine action. 


among the peculiar species are the red lay or " Florida Mahogany,” 
satinwood and cachihou, and the Florida j'cw and savin, both 
almost extinct. The lumber industry is important: in 1905 the 
total factory product of lumber and timber was valued at 
$10,901,630, and lumber and planing mill products were valued 
at $1,690,455. In 1900 this was tlie most valuable industry in 
the State ; in 1905 it was second to the manufacture of tobacco. 
The fauna is similar in general to that of the southern United States. 
Among the animals are the puma, manatee (sea cow), alligator and 
crocodile, but the number ot these has been greatly diiniiiisheil by 
hunting. Ducks, wild turkeys, bears and wild cats (lynx) are loiind, 
but in decreasing numbers. 

The fisheries are very valuable; the total number ol of 

fish in Florida waters is about 600, and many s}H'cies loiiiu, i..n 
one coast are not found on tlie other. The king fish and tariK.u .lu- 
hunted for sport, while mullet, shad, redsnappurs, pompano, troa;, 
sheepshead and Spanish mackerel are of great economic value. 
The sponge and oyster fisheries are also important. The total 
product of the fisheries in 1902 was valued at about $2,000,000. 

Industry and Commerce ,—The principal occupiifion is agri- 
culture, in w'hich 44 % of the labouring population was engaged 
in 1900, but only 12*6% of the total land surface was enclosed 
in fiirms, of which only 34-6 % was improved, and the, total 
agricultural product for 1899 was valued at $iK,.3oi),io4. As 
the mimber of farms increased faster than the cultivated area 
from 1850 to 1906, the average size of farms declined from 4.14 
acres in i860 to 140 in 1880 and to 106-9 in iqoo, the largest 
class of farms being those with an acreage var^’ing from eo to 
50 acres. Nearly three-fourths of the farms, in 1900, were 
cultivated by their owners, but the cash tenantry system showed 
an increase of 100 % since 1890, being most extensively used 
in the cotton counties. One-third of the farms were operated by 
negroes, but one-half of these farms were rented, and the value 
of negro farm property was only one-eighth that of the entire 
farm property of the state. According to the state census of 
1905.only 1,621,362 acres were improved; of 45,984 farms, 
31,233 were worked by whites. , i 

Fruits normally form the principal crop ; the total value for 
1907-8 of the fruit crops of the state (including oranges, lemons, 
limes, grape-fruit, bananas, guavas, pears, peaches, grapes, 
figs, pecans, &c.) was $6,160,299, according to the report of 
the State Department of Agriculture. The discovery of Florida's _ 
adaptability to the culture of oranges about 1875 may be taken 
as the beginning of the state’s modern industrial development. 
But the unusual severity of the winters of 1887, 1894 and 1899 
(the rcjiort of the Twelfth Census which gives the figures for 
this year being therefore misleading) destroyed three-fourths of 
the orange trees, and caused an increased attention to stock- 
raising, and to various agricultural products. Orange culture 
has recovered much of its importance, but it is carried on in 
the more southern counties of the state. Tlie cultivation of 
pineapples, in sub-tropical Florida, is proving successful, the 
product far surpassing that of California, the only other state 
in the Union in which pineapples are grown. Grape fruit, guavas 
and lemons are also successfully produced in this part of the 
state. The cultivation of strawberries and vegetables (cabbage, 
cauliflower, beets, beans, tomatoes, egg-plant, cucumbers, 
water-melons, celery, &c.) for northern markets, and of orchard 
fruits, especially plums, pears and prunes, has likewise proved 
successful. In 1907-8, according to the State Department of 
Agriculture, the total value of vegetable and garden products 
was $3,928,657. In 1903, according to the statistics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Indian com ranked 
next to fruits (as given in the state reports), but its product 
os compared with that of various other states is unimportant— 
in 1907 it amounted to 7,017,000 bushels only ; rice is the only 
other cereal whose yield in 1899 was greater than that of 1889, 
but the Florida product was surpassed (in 1899) by that of the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas ; in 1907 the product 
of rice in Florida (69,000 bushels) was less than that of Texas, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Arkansas and Georgia severally. 
Tobacco culture, which declined after i860 on account of the 
competition of Cuba and Sumatra, has revived since 1885 
through the introduction of Cuban and ■ Sumatran seed ; the 
product of 1907 (6,937,500 Ih) was more than six times that of 
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i8^, the product in 18519 (1,125,600 tt)) being more than 
twice that of 18S9 (470,443 ib);, which in turn was luorc 
Uian twenty times that tor 1S80 (»i,ifi(2 lb }—the amoUest 
uction recorded for many decades. In 19*7 the average 
prices of tobacco was 45 cents per lb higjrcr than that of 
any other state. In iSpg, 84 % of the product was raised in 
Gaidsden county. The sweet potato' and -pea-aut crops haw also 
become very vaimble; on the other hand tlie Census of 1900 
showed a decline in acreage and production of cotton. In 1907 
the acreage (265,000 acres) was less than innny cotton-growing 
state except Missouri and Virginia ; the crop for loov-iijoii 
was 49,794 bales. Sea-isJand cotton Of very high grade is groom 
in Alachua county. The production of sugar, begun by the 
early Spanish settkis, di'iiined, but that of syrup increased. 
Pecan nuts are a promising crop, *admany graves were pUated 
after 1905. In 1900 there were more than'1,900,000 acres of 
land in the .state imoceupied. The low lands of the Soutir arc 
being drained [xirtly by the stateand,partly by private companies. 
Irrigation, introduced in 1888 by the orange growers, has been 
adopted by utiier fanners, especially the tobacco-growers ui 
Gadsden eounty, wid sc tlio evil effects of the drouglitSjSo com¬ 
mon from February to June,arc avoided. Tlie value of farm pro¬ 
perty in tlic soutiicrn counties, .wluch have liecn developed very 
recently, shows a stctuly incroasc, that of Hillsboro county 
surpassing the other counties of the slate. In 1907-8, accorduc; 
to the state Department of Agriculture, the total value of a!) 
field crops (cotton, cereals, sugar-cane, hay aud forage, s-wci t 
potatoes, fiic.) was 4ii,85f>,34o, and the total value of all fanii 
products (including live,slock, $30,81.7,1804, poultry and product',, 
$1,688433, and dairy product#, 11,728,6^) was £411,371,320. 

The skaautaetums of Florida, as coiupared, vdth those of otiier 
states, are uuimjinrtaiit. Their product in 1900 was more thtm twice 
the jiroduct in l8<io, and the product in 1905 (irorti cstabltslireirniv 
under the factory .sy.stem only) was 'Sjo,2i>8,290, ».«. 47'! 
ipeater Ilian *1 iijrH). The most imiiortamt hidastries were (bii'-e 
tliat Uepaudud upon the furests, tUeii product acuovutiag to luiarly 
45 ','0 of the entire m.imifacliired prodia I of the state. Tlie lumhut 
and timber jirodiicts were vnhted iii 1905 at '$10,901,650, irimort 
twice their val»ati»n in idoo, and an jBcrease of 7-2 over the 
pcoduut'of 11)00. The mantifacrtmie of turiKntiTie«ntlifO(>m,-materiel 
for which is obtaiaed h'cun the uhtr fere.sts, Itad uicruaHed ginatly 
in importance,bi'tween i8yo and lyoo, llio jModiict in 1800 bein'; 
valued at otilj' $191,859, th.-it of ryoo at $6,.160,605, (md from the 
'latter wnii it incroiieil in too.s to Si),901,1)05, an inCTcase of more 
tlian ooe-hali. in 1900 the statr Tanked aeuoTid imd in hrst 
of all the states of the oountry'm the value of this, product; lu 1905 
the stata’.s product amounted to 414 % of that of the entire rouiitry. 
The nianuiacturc of cigars and cigarettes (almost ontirclv of eigam, 
few cigarettes being manniaetured), carried on chiefly by' Cubans 
at Key West «nri Tiamipa, oteo inereaBed in importance between 
l8yu and 1900, the pKiducts in the laUcr yuar living vahii'd at 
$10,735,820, or more than oiie-quajter more than in i8yo, and in 
1905 there wa.s a further increase of 56-2 ■%, the gro.ss yahie bcine 
$16,764,376, er nenriy.onerthird of-the telil factory piwduct wf the 
■tote, in ii9aoiFlerirlamihrd toarthm the nnmufactnre of.-tobncoo 
amoag the atates of the Uttion, being Burpacaed by Maw York, 
Pemwlvania, aud Ohio; in 1905 it ranked third fatter New York 
and Pennsylvania). Most of the tobacco used is imported from 
ruba.'Hiongh. ashas been tndtmttd, the production of llK-state-has 
gnatiy introuKd stgoe iflfki. in tlic maaolactinie of ftTtilizcni;;the 
taw metefial for wbicli la derived frum the i>l)«ii)^iate l>tida,.Flc9Tda’.>, 
.aggregate product in 1900 was valued at $500,239, and in lyoj at 
$1,590,371, ‘an increase of 217-9 % in five -years. 

Plorida’s inthistrial piugress has been mainly since the Crvil 
War, for before that conflict a la^epart of the .state was practi¬ 
cally imdevelpped. An important influence has been the railway,s. 
In 1880 tlie total railway .mileage was 518, m.; in 1890 il wa.s 
248901.; in 1900,3255 m., and in January 1909, 4,oo4-9a-m. The 
lai^e.sl .system is the Atlantic Coast line, the lines of ■which in 
Florida were built or coniolidated by 'H.'B.'Plant (r'8i9-ii899).and 
once formed a part of the sorcalled “ Plant System ” of railways. 
The Florida East Coast Railway is also the product.of one man’s 
faith in the country, that of Henry M. Flagler (b. 1830). The 
Seaboard Air Line, the Louis-ville & Nashville, and the Georgia 
.South*™ & Florida are the other important railways. The 
Southern railway penetrates the state as far as JacksonviDe, 
over the tracks of the Atlantic Coa.st Line. A state railway 
commission,whose members are elected'by the people, has power 


to enforce its schedule of f r eig ht rates except when sndi rates 
would not pay the oporating expenses of the rtdlway. In 1882 
the Florida East Coast line Canal and Tnmspcfrtation Co. was 
organized to develop a waterway from Jacksonvilte to Biseayne 
Bay by connecting with canals the St Johns, Matanzas, and 
Halifax rivers, Mosquito Lagoon, Indian river, Lake Worth, 
Hfflsbnro river, New river, and Snake Creek; in 1908 this 
■vast undertaking was completed. The development of marine 
commerce has been retarded 'by u n im pr oved 'hariHmrs, but 
Fentandina and Pensacola harbours have always' been good. 
Since 1890 much has been done by the national Government, 
aided in many eases by- the local authorities and by private 
enterprise, to impnj-ve the harbours and to extend 'the limits 
of river nai'igation. With the increase of trade between the 
United States and the West Indies following tiie Spanish- 
j\jnerican War (1898), the business of the principal ports, notably 
of FeriiiUKlina, Tampa aod Peusacola, greatly liocceased. 

P/iptila/ifin.~The population-of 'Klorida in rSSo ams 269493 : 
in 4890, 391,422, an increase of 45-2% ; and in 1900, 528,54-’, 
or a further increase of 35%,; in 19.10 the 'figures reached 751, 
193. Of the inhabitants in 1,900, g^.^% were native horn 
4 .T 7 ‘lo were crfourerl (iudtiding 479 Chinese, Japanese aiu 
Indians), aad in 1905 tlie perceiiUiges were littk- altered, 'I'l - 
.SeminolK Indian.s, whose number is not definitely knowa, lii'i 
in Mid near the Everglades. The urban pupolatiion on the. Ixisii 
of, places having a. population ol 4CC10 or moriv i*'i« i6-6 % of the 
total in i()oo and 22-7 in.,1905, the .pcrmilagc for ILirida. 
as for other .Southern Slates, Iteiqg .lunail as coKipaved with the 
|«*retmtage for ntust of the other .States of the llifion. In 1900 
tliere were 92, and, in 1905, 1.25 incorporated cities, towns and 
villi4?es; but only 14 (in 1905, 22) ei tljese had a. population 
of ovfsr 2000, aad o»)y 4 (in i!9o5, S)-a populatkoi of more titan 
5000. The. four in iQoo wese : Jaidwonvillo (28,429); Pensocolu 
(^ 7 . 747 ): Irley West (17,114) 1 and Tampa(15,839). 'J'be eight 
in 1905 were Jacksonville (3.5,301), Tampa (22,823), Pensacola 
(21,505), iley West (20,498), Live Uak (7200), Lake City 
(6409), Gainesville. (5413), aod i»t Augastiae (5121). .TaUahossei 
is the capital of the stole. In 1906 the Baptists were the stronge.st 
religious dennmiflation; the Methodirts caaked second, while 
tile Bunion Catholic, Presbytoi'kin aad Protestant Episcopal 
ohuTches were of re}etiv<4y minor iaportancc. 

(rotirmtmml .—-Tlie present tionstittttion was fiauiod.in 1885 
and was ratified tie ptxuple in 1886. Its most important 
feature, when compared with the previous cuastitutioii of 1866, 
is its provision for the choice uf-state officials other than the 
governor- (who was previously thosen by eiectioo) by elections 
instead of by the go-vemor’s appointment, but the governor, 
w ho serves for four years and is not eligible for the next surrccd- 
iag term, still appoints the okcuit Judges, the StaU: atUirueys 
for each judicial efronit and the county commissioners ; he may 
fill certain vacancies and tnay -suspend, and -with tlie -SeDate 
remove officers not 'hahJe to impettcbmciit. The governor is" a 
member o[ .tlie .Board of Pardons, .the lOther members being 
the Rttomcy’^cneral, the seeratosy of -state, the -0011^111101161 and 
the rorrrm'issioBtT of agriculture; he askd'the seerrtary of staite, 
attorney-general, enmptroHer, trea.surfr, saperintmdt-nt of 
public instructiiun,.aad cotamlssiuner -of ugricultuie laimprise a 
Board of Commisoionm of State lostitutkms; he is also a 
member of the Board of Bduraitirm. Ifse office'of-Jieotenont- 
governor was abolished,byfhe pre.sent constitution. Hie' legisla¬ 
ture meets biennially, the senators being chosen for four, the 
representatiyes for two-years. :]^ on WRndiseBt '»f 1896 the 
.Senate consists of'iiutTneretl)aii'-33,i8iid ffie House wfi&cpresenta- 
tive.s Of not more than 68 -members; by a two-thirds vote of 
ineinber.s present the legislaturemay pass a bill over thegovernor’s 
veto. The three-judges of, the Supreme Court and the sevennf tlie 
circcit court serve for six years,'those, wf-the omiity courts fnr 
four years, and justices of the pence (one fur eadi justice district, 
of which the county commissioners must form at least two in 
each county) hold office for 'four years. The -constitutional 
qhalifications for suffrage are: the age of twt«ty*one years, 
► citizenship in the United States or presentation of naturalization 
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certtlicutes at registratiati centres, residence in the State one 
year -and in the county six months, and registration. To these 
requirements the payment of a poJl-tax has been added by 
legislative enactment, such an enactment having been authorised 
by the constitution. Insane persons and persons under guardian- 
■Ship are excluded by the constitution, and “ all persons convicted 
of bribery, perjury, larceny or of infamous crime, or who shall 
make or become directly or indirectly interested in any bet or 
wager the result of which shall depend upon any election,” or 
who shall participate as principal, second or challenger in any 
duel, are excluded by legislative enactment. 

Amendments to the constitution may be made by a three-fifths 
vote of each house of the legislature, ratified by a majority vote 
of the people. A revision of the Constitution may be made 
upon a two-thirds vote of all members of both Houses of the 
l^islature, if ratified by a majority vote of the people ; a 
Constitutional Convention is then to be provided for hy the 
legislature, such convention to meet within six months of the 
passage of the law therefor, and to consist of a number equal to 
the membership of the House of Representatives, apportioned 
among the counties, as are the members of this House. 

A homestead of i6o acres, or of tme-haif of an acre in an in- 
corjxjrated town or city, owned by the head of a family residing 
in the state, with personal property to the value of fiiooo and 
tire improvements on the real estate, is exempt irom enforced 
sale except for deKn(|uent taxes, purchase money, mortgage 
or improv'ements on the property. The wife holds in her own 
name property acquired IrCforc or after marriage ; the inter¬ 
marriage of whites and negroes (or persons of negro descent to the 
fourth generation) is prohibited. All these are constitutional 
provisions. By legislative enactment whites and blacks living 
iti adultery are to be punished by imprisonment or fin(i; divorces 
may be seeurec! only after two years’ residence in the state and 
on the ground of physical incapacity, adultery, extreme cruelty, 
habitual indulgence in violent temper, habitual dnmkenne.ss, 
desertion for one year, previous marriage still existing, or such 
relation.ship of the parties as is within the degrees for which 
marriage Is prohibited by law. Legitimacy of natural children 
cati be established by subsequent marriage of tlie parents, and 
the age of consent is sixteen years. 

The bonded debt was incurred daring tiie Heconstnictioo Periotl 
(r8()5-iH7j). In 1871 7 % 30 year bonds to the extent of 83.30,000 
wore issued and in 1873 another issue of 0 30 yeiu: bonds to tlio 

value of $9J.5,ooo was made. Most of tliesc were held by the 
Ediicatfonal f'und at the time of their maturity. By igoi all but 
$267,700 of the wsue of 1871 had been retiR'd and this amount was 
them reluflidod with 3 % .30 year bunds which were taken by the 
Educational h'tind. In 1Q03 |oi< ,800 of the 187,3 issiw was held 
by the- Eduoatjonat I'und ain<l $148,000 by individual.s. The first 
part of this claim was refunded by a new bond issue, also taken by 
the'Edueotional Fimti, the second was paid from an Indian war 
clakn of 1602,946, rocuived fnxn tlic Uniiied States govermnent in 
)yo2, when $132,000 lioads of 1^37, hi'lil by the Uaited States 
government, were also extinguished. The bonded debt was thus 
reduced to $884,500; and on tlie 1st Of January 1909 'the debt, 
eon-sirting of refunding bojids held as edncatiixial fands, amoanted 
to lOoijjSy. 

•P*ml Syslm .—^There is no penitentiary; the convicts are 
hiteid to the one highest biiidei who centmets im their iabonr, 
and who anskrtukes, mereaver, to lease all other persons 
coBVioted during the terra of the ksse, and sub-lesees the 
prisoners. In 1889 the convicts woee pJwed under the oarc 
0! a supervisor of convicts, and in 1905 the low was amended 
so that one or more superviMrs could be'appointed at the will 
of the governors. In 1908 < there' were > fonr isuperviasrs and one 
state prison physician, «nd'there'ore.qicitki lows dosigntd to 
prevent abuses in the system. In 1908 tlie state neertved 
|*«8)t48 'from (he 'hsee ef caat<Rts. Dacnepit -pristaMrs were 
fomterfy leased, but in '19061 the lease exoluded such os were 
thought unfit by the state 'prison physician. Women onirviets 
wore stitl leased with the'Men'in 190S'; of the 446 convicts 
committed in'that year, there ware 1.^ negro'iemates, 356 negro 
males and is ’"bite males. In the tame year '.94 aseaped, and 
27 were recaptured. The leased convicts are employ^ in the 
turpentine and (ttmbor iadustrias aod in the phosphate works. 
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The 1232 convicts “ on hand " at the close Of 1908 were held in 
.38 camps, 4 being the minimum, and 160 the masdmnm nnraber, 
at a camp. In 1908 two central hospitals for the prisoners were 
maintained by the lessee company. County prison camps are 
under the supervision of the governor and the supervisors of 
convicts. The state supervisors must inspect each state prison 
camp and each county pri.son camp every thirty days. 

Education. —As early as 1831 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to form an adequate public school fund; the first real 
effort to establish a common school system for the territory was 
made after 1835 ; in 1840 tliero were altogether 18 academies 
and 51 common schools, and in 1849 the state legislature made 
an appropriation in the interest of the public instruction of white 
pupils, and this wils supplemented by the proceeds of land 
granted by the United States government for the same purpose. 
In 1852 Talluha.ssee established a public school; and in i860 
there were, according to a report of the United States census, 
2032 pupils in Uic public schools of the state, and 4486 in 
“academies and other schools.” The Civil War, however, in¬ 
terrupted the early progress, and the present system of common 
.schools dates from the constitution of 1868 and the school law 
of 1869. The school revenue derived from the interest of a 
permanent school fund, .special state and county taxes, and a 
poll-tax, in 1907-1908 amounted to 81,716.161 ; the per capita 
ctost (or each child of school age was $(rii (white, 89’o8; 
negro, $2'24l and the average school tenn was 108 daj's (112 
for whites, 99 for negroes). The stale constitution prescribes 
that “ while and colored children shall not lie taught in the same 
school, hut impartial provision stuill be made for both.” The 
percentage of enrolment in 1907-1908 was 60 (whites, 66 ; 
negroes, 52). The percentage of attendance to enrolment was 
70 “.'n,— (>8 for white and 74 for negro schools. Before 
1905 the state provided for higher education by the Florida 
.State College, at Tallahassee, formerly the West Florida 
Seminary (founded in 1857); the University of Florida, at Lake 
City, which was organized in 1903 by enlarging the work of the 
Florida Agricultural College (founded in 1884); the Fast Florida 
.Seminary, at Gainesville (founded 1848 at Ooala); the 
normal school (for whites) at De Fuaiak Springs; and the South 
Florkla Military Institute, at Barlow; but in 1903 the legislature 
pas.sed tbo Buckmiui bill ubolishkig all these state institutions 
for iughcr education and estabhshing in their place the university 
of the state of Florida and a state Agricultural Experiment 
.Slation, both now at Gainesville, and the Florida Female CuUege 
at 'rallahastee, which bis Che same standards for entrance and &>r 
graduation as the startc university for men. Priviste'Mkiwtional 
institutions in Florida are John B. Stetson University at De Land 
(Baptist): RoUios College (iSHjyat Winter Park, (ntm-seatBrian), 
with a collegime departnent, on academy', aischool of imsk, a 
school of (aeprt«ion,a lehoail Of fine arts, a school of domwticaiid 
industrial arts, and a business school; 'SoutbemfCattagO'^ipoi), 
at Sutbetlaad (Methodist Spncopal, South); the iFwshjMrkn 
College of Florka (ipo'.it), at Enstis ; 'Jasper Normal lIwtitBte 
(1890), at JaspeCr'O^ the Florida Nomial Institute.'jd Madiaon. 
The negroce 'have iMihriee for advanced instruction in the 
Florida Baptist Academy, and Conkmoa Institute (Methedist 
Episnopal, South), Ixrth at JncksoBrille,and in the'NormaJ nod 
Manual Training Sdiool (Orngregatioiial), at Dsange iBuk. 
There are a ichnol for the Blind, DeOf, anti Ihuib<(i88s^aiC.-St. 
Augustine, a hospital for the insaae at Chattahaecbeie and a 
cefotm school at Marianna, all wholly supported by thO 'Stwte, 
and a Goidederate mldiers’ and soilim’ 'home at ToUahaMOe, 
'Wliieh is partialiyeupported 'by the otate. 

History enriisst exploMtionsfaw! attemptsiat ^loliua- 
'tion of ^fida by Surapaaos were made by the -Sfowsh. The 
Council of the Iridies eJaimed that since 1510 flwts . and ships 
had. gone to Florida, and Florida is shown on the Cantino snap 
of 1502. In Juan Ponce de Leon (c. 521),'who ■had 

boen with Quistopher Columbus on his iec(Md voyage and .had 
later been governor of Porto Rico, obtaiiitd a roydl .grant 
authorizing him to drioarer and settle “ Bimini,"—.a fabulous 
island believed to contain u immlluus fountain or .spring 
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whose waters would restore to old men their youth or at least 
had wonderful curative powers. Soon after Kaster Day he 
came in sight of the coast of Florida, probably near the mouth 
of tlie St Johns River. From the name of the day in the calendar, 
Pascua Florida, or from the fact that many flowers were found 
on the coast, the country was named Florida. Dc Leon seems 
to have c.xplored the roast, to some degree, on both sides of the 
peninsula, and to have turned homeward fully convinced that 
he had discovered an immense island. He returned to Spain 
in 1514, and obtained from the king a grant to colonize “ the 
island of Bimini and the island ol Florida,” of which he w'as 
appointed adclantado, and in 1521 he made another expedition, 
this one for colonization as well as for discovery. He seem.s 
to hive touched at the island of Tortugas, so named on account 
of the large number of turtles found there, and to have landed 
at several places, but many of bis men surcumbed lo disease 
and he himself w.as wounded in an Indian attack, dying soon 
afterward in Cuba. Meanwhile, in 1516, another .Spaniard, 
Diego Miruclo, .seems to have sailed for some distance along the 
west coast of the peninsula. The next important exploration 
of Florida was that of Pan'ilo de >i.arvaez. In 1527 he sailed 
from Cuba with about 600 men (soon reduced to less than 400), 
landed (early in 152S) probably at the present site of Pensacola, 
and for six monlh.s remained in the country, he and his men 
suffering terriidy from exposure, hunger and fierce Indian 
attacks. In .September, his ships being lust and his force greatly 
reduced in number, he hastily constructed a crazy fleet, re- 
embarked probably at Apalachee Bay, and lost his life in a storm 
probably near Pensacola Bay. Only four of his men, including 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, succeeded after eight years of Indian 
captivity and of long and weary wanderings, in finding their 
way lo Spanish settlements in Mexico. Florida was also partially 
explored by Ferdinando dc Soto {q.v) in I53t)-i540. In the 
summer of 1550 another attempt at colonization was made by 
Tristan de Luna, who sailed from \'era (.tuz, landed at Pensacola 
Bay, and explored a part of Florida and (possibly) Southern 
Alabama. Somewhere in that region he desired to make a 
permanent settlement, but he was abandoned by most of his 
followers and pave up his attempt in 1561. 

In the following year, Jean Ribaut (1520-1565), with a band 
of French Huguenots, landed first near St Augustine and then 
at the mouth of the St Johns river, which he called the river 
of May, and on behalf of France claimed the country, which 
he described as ” the fairest, fruitfullest and pleasantest of all 
the world ” ; hut he made his settlement on an island near what 
is now Beaufort, South Carolina. In 1564 Rene de Laudunniere 
(? -c. 1586), with another party of Huguenots, established 

Fort Caroline at the mouth of the St Johns, but the colony did 
not prosper, and in 1565 Laudunniere was about to return to 
France when (on the 28th of August) he was reinforced by 
Ribaut and about 300 men from France. On the same day that 
Ribaut landed, a Spanish expedition arrived in ^he bay of St 
Augustine. It was commanded by Pedro Menendez de'Aviles 
(1523-1574), one of whose aims was to destroy the Huguenot 
settlement. This he did, putting to death almost thf entire 
garrison at Fort Caroline “ not as Frenchmen, but as Lutherans,” 
on the 20th of September 1565. The ships of Ribaut were soon 
afterwards wrecked near Matanzas Inlet; he and most of his 
followers surrendered to Menfendez and were executed. Menindez 
then turned his attention to the founding of a settlement which 
he named St Augustine {q.v .); he also explored the Atlantic 
Coast from Cape Florida to St Helena, .and established forts at 
San Mateo (Fort Caroline), Avista, Guale and St Helena. In 
1567 he returned to Spain in the interest of his colony. 

The news of the destruction of Fort Caroline, and the execution 
of Ribaut and his followers, was received with indifference at 
the French court; but Dominique de Gourgues (c. 1530-1593), 
a friend of Ribaut but probably a Catholic, organized an expedi¬ 
tion of vengeance, not informing his men of his destination 
until his three ships were near the Florida coast. With the 
co-operation of the Indians under their chief Saturiba he captured I 
Fort San Mateo in the spring of 1568, and on the spot where 


the garrison of Fort Caroline had been executed, he hanged 
his Spanish prisoners, inscribing on a tablet of pine the words, 
“ I do this not as unto Spaniards but as to traitors, robbers 
and murderers.” Feeling unable to attack St Augustine, dc 
Gourgues returned to France. 

The Spanish settlements experienced many vicissitudes. 
The Indians were hostile and the missionary efforts among them 
failed. In 1586 St Augustine was almost destroyed by Sir 
Francis Drake and it also suffered severely by an attack of 
Captain John Davi.s in 1O65. Not until the last decade of the 
17111 century did the Spanish authorities attempt to extend the 
settlements beyond the east coast. Then, jealous of the French 
explorations along the Gulf of Mexico, thes- turned their atten¬ 
tion to the west coast, and in 1696 founded Pensacola. \Mien 
the English colonies of ilic Carolinas and Georgia were founded 
there was constant friction with Florida. The Spanish were 
accused of inciting the Indians to make depredations on the 
F.nglish selllenionts and of interfering witii English commerce 
and the Spani.-h were in cen.itant fear of the encroachments of 
the British. In 1702, wlien Great Britain and Spain were con¬ 
tending in Europe, on opposite sides, in the war of the Spanisli 
.Succession, a force from South Carolina captured St Augustine 
and laid siege to l.hc fort, liut being unable to reduce it for luck 
of necessary artillery, burned the town and withdrew at the 
approach of Spanish reinforcements. In 1706 a Spanish and 
French expedition against Charleston, South Carolina, failed, 
and the Carolinians retaliated by invading middle Florida in 
1708 and again in 1722. In 1740 General James Edward Ogle¬ 
thorpe, governor of Georgia, supported by a naval force, made 
an unsucce.ssful attack upon St Augustine; two years later a 
Spanish expedition against Savannah by way of St Simon's 
Island failed, and in 1745 Oglethorpe again appeared before 
the walls of St .Augustine, but the treaty of Aix-la-Cliapcllc 
in 1748 prevented further liostilities. Pensacola, the other 
centre of Spanish settlement, though captured and occupied 
(1711^-1723) by the French from Louisiana, had a more peaceful 
history. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1763 Florida was ceded to England 
in return for Havana. Tlie provinces of East Florida and 
West Florida were now formed, the boundaries of West Florida 
being 31° N. lat. (when civil government was organized in 1767, 
the N. line was made 32° 28'), the Ciiattahoochec, and the 
Apalachicola rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, Mississippi Sound, 
Lakes Borgne, Puntchartrain and Maurepas, and the Mississippi 
river. A period of prosperity now set in. Civil in place of 
military government was instituted; immigration began ; 
and Andrew 'I’umbull, an Englishman, brought over a band of 
about 1500 Minorcans (1769), whom he engaged in the cultivation 
of indigo at New Smyrna. Roads were laid nut, some of which 
yet remain ; and in the last three years of English occupation 
the government spent $580,000 on the two provinces. Conse¬ 
quently, the people of Florida were for the most part lojTil to 
Great Britain during the War of American Independence. In 
1776, the Minorcans of New Smyrna refused to work longer on the 
indigo plantations ; and many of them removed to St Augustine, 
where they were protected by the authorities. Several plans 
were made to invade South Carolina and Georgia, but none 
matured until 1778, when an expedition was organized which 
co-operated with British forces from New York in the siege 
of Savannah, Georgia. In the following year, Spain having 
declared war against Great Britain, Don Bernardo de Galvez 
(1756-1794), the Spanish governor at New Orleans, seized most 
of the English forts in West Florida, and in 1781 captured 
Pensacola. 

By the treaty of Paris (1783) Florida reverted to ^ii^.and, 
no religious liberty being promised, many of the English in¬ 
habitants left East and West Florida, A dispute with the 
United States concerning the northern boundary was settled by 
the treaty of 1795, the line 31° N. lat. being established. 

The westward expansion of the United States made necessary 
American ports on the Gulf of Mexico ; consequently the acqui.si- 
tion of West Florida as well os of New Orleans was one of the 
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«irM al tlie ne^tiattons'which resuited in the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1805. Alter the cession of Louisiana to the United States, 
the people of West Florida feared that that province would be 
seiz^ by Bonaparte. They, therefore, through a convention 
at Buhler’s Plains (July 17, 1810), formulated plans for a 
more effective government. When it was found that the Spanish 
governor did not accept these plans in good faith, another con¬ 
vention was held on the a6th of Sqjtember which declared 
West Florida to be an independent state, organized a government 
and petitioned for admission to the American Union. On the 
27th of October President James Madison, acting on a theory of 
Robert R. Livingston that West Florida was ceded by Spain to 
France in 1800 along with Louisiana, and was therefore included | 
by France in the sale of Louisiana to the United States in 1803,1 
declared West Florida to be under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Two years later the American Congress annexed the 
portion of West Florida between the Pearl and the Mississippi 
rivers to Louisiana (hence the so-called Florida parishes of 
Louisiana), and that between the Pearl and the Perdido to the 
Mississippi Territory. 

In the meantime war between Great Britain and the United 
States was imminent. The American government asked the 
Spanish authorities of East Florida to permit an American 
occupation of the country in order that it might not be seized 
by Great Britain and made a base of military operations. When 
the request was refused, American forces .seized Femandina in 
the spring of 1812, an action that was repudiated by the American 
government after protest from Spain, although it was authorized 
in official instructions. About the same time an attempt to 
organize a government at St Mary's was made by American 
sympathizers, and a petty civil war began between the Americans, 
who called themselves “ Patriots,” and the Indians, who were 
encouraged by the Spanish. In 1814 British troops landed 
at Pensacola to begin operations against the United States. 
In retaliation General Andrew Jackson captured the place, but 
in a few days withdrew to New Orleans. The British then 
built a fort on the Apilachicola river, and there directed expedi¬ 
tions of Indians and runaway negroes against the American 
settlements, which continued long after peace was concluded 
in 1814. In 1818 General Jackson, believing that the Spanish 
were aiding the Seminole Indians and inciting them to attack 
the Americans, again captured Pensacola. By the treaty of 
1819 Spain formally ceded East and West Florida to the United 
States ; the treaty was ratified in 1821, when the United States 
took formal possession, but civil government was not established 
until 1822. 

Indian affairs furnished the most serious problems of the 
new Territory of Eorida. The aborigines, who seemed to have 
reached a stage of civilization somewhat similar to that of 
the Aztecs, were conquered and exterminated or absorbed by 
Creeks about the middle of the 18th century. There was a 
strong demand for the removal of these Creek Indians, known 
as Seminoles, and by treaties at Payne’s Landing in 1832 and 
Fort Gibson in 1833 the Indian chiefs agreed to exchange their 
Florida lands for equal territory in the western part of the United 
States. But a strong sentiment against removal suddenly 
developed, and the efforts of the United States to enforce the 
treaty brought on the Seminole War (1836-42), which resulted 
in the removal of all but a few hundred Seminoles whose 
descendants still live in southern Florida. 

In 1845 I^oriria became a state of the American Union. On 
the loth of January 1861 an ordinance of secession, which 
declared Florida to be a “ sovereign and independent nation,” 
was adopted by a state convention, and Florida became one of 
the Confederate States of America. The important coast towns 
were readily captured by Union forces ; Femandina, Pensacola 
and St Augustine in 1^2, and Jacksonville in 1863; but an 
invasion of the interior in 1864 failed, the Union forces being 
repulsed in a battle at Olustee (on the 20th of February 1864). 
In 1865 a provisional governor was appointed by President 
Andrew Johnson, and a new State government was organized. 
The legislature of 1866 rejected the Fourteenth Amendment 


to the Federal Constitution, and soon afterwards .Florida was 
made a part of the Third Military District, according to the 
Reconstruction Act of 1867. Negroes were now registered as 
voters by the military authorities, and another Constitutional 
Convention met in January and February 1868. A factional 
strife in the dominant party, the Republican, now began ; fifteen 
delegates withdrew from the convention; the others framed a 
constitution, and then resolved themselves into a pwlitical 
convention. The seceding members with nine others then 
returned and organized; but the factions were reconciled by 
General George M. Meade. A new constitution was framed and 
was ratified by the electors, and Florida passed from under a 
quasi-military to a full civil government on the 4th of July 1868. 

The factional strife in the Republican party continued, a 
number of efforts being made to impeach Governor Harrison 
Reed (1813-1899). The decisive year of the Reconstruction 
Period was 1876. The Canvassing Board, which published the 
election returns, cast out some votes, did not wait for the returns 
from Dade county, and declared the Republican ticket elected, 
George F. Drew (1827-1900), the Democratic candidate for 
governor, then secured a mandamus from the circuit court 
restraining the board from going behind the face of the election 
returns; this was not obeyed and a similar mandamus was 
therefore obtained from the supreme court of Florida, which 
declared that the board had no right to determine the legality 
of a particular vote. According to the new count thus ordered, 
the Democratic state ticket was elected. By a similar process 
the board's decision in favour of the election of Republican 
presidential electors was nullified, and the Democratic electors 
were declared the successful candidates; but the electoral 
commission, appointed by Congress, reversed this decision. (See 
Electoral CoMMr.ssiON.) 

Since 1876 Florida has been uniformly Democratic in politics, 
Auericas Governors of Florida. 

Territorial Governors. 


Andrew lack.son 
William P. Duval 
John H. Eaton 
Ibchnrd K. Call 
Robert R. Reid 
Richard K. Call 
John Branch 

State 

William D. Moseley 
Thomas Brown . 

James E. Broome 
Madison .S. Perry . 

John Milton . 

William Marvin . 

David S. Walker . 
Harrison Reed 
Osaian B. Hart 
Marccllus L. Steams 
George F. Drew , 

William D. Bloxham 
Edward A. Perry . 

Francks P. Fleming 
Henry L. Mitchell 
Wilham D. Bloxham 
William S. Jennings 
Napoleon B. Broward 
Albert W. Gilchrist 


. 1821-1822 

. 1822-1834 

. 1834-1833 

. 1835-1840 

. 1840-1841 

. 1841-1844 

. 1844-1845 

Governors. 

1845-1849 Democrat 
1849-1853 Whig 
1833-1857 Democrat 
1837-1861 „ 

1861-1863 „ 

1863 Provi.sional 
1863-1868 Democrat 
186^1872 Republican 

1873- 1874 „ 

1874- 1877 

1877-1881 Democrat 
1881-1885 „ 

1885-1889 „ 

1889-1893 „ 

1893-1897 .. 

1897-1901 
1901-1905 „ 

1905-1909 „ 

1909- 


Bibliourapiiy. —Physical and economic conditions are discussed 
in a pamphlet (591 pp.) published by the State Department of 
Agriculture, Florida, a Pamphlet Descriptive of its History, Topo¬ 
graphy, Climate, Soil, &e. (Tallahassee, 1904); in Climaie, Soil and 
Resources of Florida (United States Department of Agriculture, 
Wa.shington, 1882); A Preliminary Report on the Soils of Florida 
(United States Department o( Agriculture, Division of Soik, Bulletin 
13 189B); C. L. Norton's Handbooh of Florida (and edition. New 
Vork, 1892); the volumes of the Twelfth Census of the United 
States (lor 1900) which treat of Agriculture and Manufactures, and 
the Special Report on Mines and Quarries for 1902. J. N. M«- 
Gonigle's “Geography of Florida" [National Geographic Magaeine, 
vol. 7), T. D. A. Cockerell’s " West Indian Fauna in Florida' 
{Nature vol. 46), L. F. Pourtales’s "Flora and Fauna of the Florida 
Keys" {American Naturalist, vol, ii), and C. F. MUIspaugh'l Flora 
of the Sand Keys of Florida (Chicago, 1907), a Field Columbian 
Museum publication, are of value. To sportsmen, C. B. Cory s 
Hunting and Fishing in Florida (Boston, 1B96) and A. W. and 

X. t8 
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r. A. blniodc’s PMek Yitk, i W)8^&W o< interest, 

rte sdnriBratiaWon, ieW Wiltttlf P. YoiuiU's ctti^ Q&vtnmM tif 
Korida (Pe LumI, Ftorid*', 1904); utd the Sevised Statutes ^ 
Fhrida (189a). The etMidMcl history is that h:r G. K. FslrtNuihs, 
History of Florida (Philadelphia, ’871I. This should be supple¬ 
mented W P- G. Srinton's ^oUt oH the FtoHdidH Ptftirttula^ Us 
Literary History, tndum Tribes dnd Anliouities (PhllsdeWWa, 1859), 
wliich has an excellent descriptive Mbiiompby oi im early ex¬ 
plorations ; Woodbury Lowery,, The Sfiamsh SetQsmerits mthtn tju 
Present Limits aj the United Sia^ (New York, vol. i., 1901 ; vol. ii., 
sub-title Florida, 1905); R. X. Campbell's Histbricat Sketches of 
Colonial Florida (Cleveland, 1895), Vrhich treats at feneth of the 
history of Pensacola j K, E. Oineibots's Weed Fioriia and its 
SeiahOH to the Historical Cartography 0/ the United States (Johns 
Hopkins Studies in tiiatnfiml And Political Science, Series lO, 
No. y); and Herbert B. Puller’s The Purchase of Florida; Us History 
and Diplomacy (ClevtUHid, O., 1906). The only published edilections 
Of documents relating to the State ate Buckingham Smith's CoUeceion 
& varios doeuneentos fora la ktstoria de la Florida y tierras adyaeentes 
(London, 1837),.and Benjamin F. French’s Historical Collections of 
LoMtsiana (New York, i84(>-i873). 

FLORIDAl^CA, DOM JOSE MOfTlMO T REDONDO, 
Count of (1728-1808), Spanish statesman, was horn at Murcia 
in 1728, He was the son of a retired army officer, and received 
a good education, which he completed at llie university of 
Salamanca, especially applying himself to the study of law. 
For a time he followed the profession of an advocate, and acquired 
a high reputation. A more public career was opened to him 
by the marquis of Esquilache, then chief minister of state, who 
sent him ambassador to Pope Qement XIV. Successful in his 
mission, he was soon after appointed by Charles III. successor 
to his patron, and lus administration was one of the most brilliant 
Spain hud ever seen. He regulated the police of Madrid, reformed 
many abuses, projected canals, established many societies of 
agriculture and economy and many plulanthropical institutions, 
and gave encouragement to learning, science and the fine arts. 
Commerce flourished anew under his rule, and the long-standing 
disputes with Portugal about the South American colonics were 
settled. He sought to strengthen the alliance of Spain with 
Portugal by a double marriage between the members of the 
royal houses, designing by this arrangement to place ultimately 
a Spanish prince on the throne of Portugal. But in this he failed. 
Floridablanca was the right-hand man of King Charles III. in 
his policy of domestic reform, and was mucli under the influence 
of French philosophes and economic writers. Like other re¬ 
formers of that school he was a .strong supporter of tlie royal 
authority and a convinced partisan of benevolent despotism. 
The French Revolution frightened him into reaction, and he 
advocated the support Of the first coalition against France. 
He retained his office for three years under Charles IV.; but in 
1792, through the influence of the favourite Godoy, he was 
dismissed and imprisoned in the castle of Pampeluna. Here 
he was saved from starvation only by the intervention of his 
brother. He was afterwards allowed to retire to his estates, 
and remained in seclusion till the French invasion of 1808. He 
was then called by his countrj'nien to take the presidency of 
the central junta. But his strength failed him, and he died, at 
Seville on the 20th of November of the same ycai,. He left 
several sheet treatises on jurisprudence. 1 

See Ohrae ori^iinales del Condc de Flnriddblanca, edited, with bio¬ 
graphical introduction, by A. Ferrer del Rio; in the liibtioteca de 
Riva^neyra, vol. Ux. 

FIORIDOR [JosiAS DE Sothas, Sietir de Prinefease] (d. c. 
1671), French actor, was bOrn in Brie early in the tyth century, 
the son of a gentleman of German family who had ffierved to 
France, married there, and become a Roman (Zatholic,. The son 
entered the French army, but after being promoted ensign, 
quitted the army lor the theatre, where he, took the name 
of Floridor. His first^atis appearance was in 1640. Tliree 
years later he was calwtoithe cxjmpany at the Hotel de Bour¬ 
gogne, where he the leading parte in tragedy and 

comedy a»d becgmtf of his profession. He was a man 

of superb physique and uceilent carric^e, with a flexible and 
sonorous voice, and manners of rare distinction and degance. 
He was much Uked al court, and Louis XIV. held him in particular 
esteem. He died! in 1671 or r672. 


WilWlilf, ttrt hstme afrpHtd to stdtra edins ttT 
dt SfiriDpe'and to two corns Struck'in England at different tiiheSs. 
HiC Word comes through the Ft. 'fbyriH from the Ml'. fUdrino, 
flower, Lat. -flos, fiorem. Korino was the Italian name Of a gold 
coin'issued at Florence in 1252, weighing about fifty-^foOt grains. 
Iliis coin bore on the obverse a lily, from which it took its name 
of “ the flower,” on the reverse the Latin name of the dhy 
Flarentia, from which it was also known as a “ floretice.” 
“ Florin ” and " florence ” seem to have been used in English 
indiscriminately as the name of this coin. The Florentine florin 
was held in great commercial repute throughout Europe, and 
Similar coins ■were struck in Gtttnany, other parts of Italy, 
France, &c. The English gold florin was rntroduced by Edward 
III. in 1343, half and quarter florins being struck at the same 
time. This gold florin Weighed 108 grains and was to be current 
for six shillings. It was found, however, to be overvalued in 
proportion to the silver currency and was demonetized the 
following year. The florin did not again appear in the English 
coinage until 1849, when silver coins with this name, having 
a nominal value of two shillings (one-tenth of a pound), were 
struck. When first issued the ® Dei gratia ’L was omitted from 
the inscription, and they were frequently referred to as the 
“ Godless ” or “ graceless ” florins. The D.G. was added in 
1852. In 1887 a double florin or four shilling piece was issued, 
but its coinage was discontinued in 1890. 'Tlie total value of 
double florins issued during these years amounted to £533,125. 
(See also NitMisMA-ncs.) 

FLORIO, GIOVANNI (i553?-i625), English writer, was horn 
in I.ondon about 1553. Ho was of Tuscan origin, his parents 
being VValdcnses who had fled from persecution in the Valtelline 
and taken refuge in England. His father, Michael .Angelo 
Florio, was pastor of an Italian Protestant congregation in 
London in 1550. He was attached to the household of Sir 
William Cecil,'hut dismissed on a chaigo of immorality. He 
dedicated a book on the Italian language to Henry Herbert, 
and may have been a tirtor in the fami' 1 of William Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke. Anthony &. Wood say i that the Florios left 
England on the accession of Queen Mary, but returned after her 
death. Ibe son resided for a time at Oxford, and was appointed, 
about 1576, tutor to the son of Richard Barnes,bishop of Durham, 
then studying at Magdalen College. In 1578 Florio published 
a work entitled First Fruits, which yield Familiar Speech, Merry 
Proverbs, Witty Sentences, and Golden Sayings (4to). This was 
accompanied by A Perfect Induction to the Italian and English 
Tongues. The work was dedicated to the earl of Leicester. 
Three years later Florio was admitted a member of Magdalen 
College, and became a teacher of French and Italian, in the univer¬ 
sity. In 1-591 appeared his Second Fruits, to be gathered of 
Twelve Trees, of divers but delightsome Tastes to the Tongues of 
Italian and English men ; to which was annexed the Garden of 
Recreation, yielding six thousand Italian Proverbs (4to). ThF.se 
manuals contained an outline of the grammar, a selection of 
dialogues in parallel columns of Italian and English, and longer 
extracts from classical Italian writens in prose and verse. Florio 
had many patrons ; he says that he “ lived some yeare ” with 
the earl of Southampton, and the earl of Pembroke also be¬ 
friended him. His Italian and English dictionary, entitled 
A World of Words, was published in folio in 1598. After the 
accession of James I., Florio was named French and Italian 
tutor to Prince Henry, and afterwards became a gentleman of the 
privy chamber and clerk of the closet to the queen, whom he 
also instructed in languages. His magnum opus is the aidmirable 
translation of the Essayes on Morall, Pblitike, and MiUHarit 
Discourses of Lo. MichaeR de Mmictegne, puWished in feiio tin 
1603 in three books, each dedicated to two noble ladjair A 
second edition in 1613 was dedicated to the queen. Special 
interest attaches to the first edition from the drcum&tanW that 
of the several copies in the British Museum library one bears 
the autograph of .Shakespeare—long received as genuiiw but 
i»ow supposed to be by an 18th-century hawd'-^and anoth^ that 
of Ben Jonson. It was suggested by Wariwrwn that: Fterio ii 
satirized by Sha&espeare Under the chattwueriof Holofomas. the 
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pampodj pedmt oiLmic'sLabour’sLosl,\)iaii\. is much more likeh/, 
sspecially its he was oUe of thi earl of Southampton’s prot^g^s, 
that he was among the personal friends of the dramatist, who 
may well have gained his knowledge of Italian and French from 
him. He had married the sister of the pwcl Daniel, and had 
friendly relations with maiiy writers of his day. Ben Jonson 
sent han a copy of Volpane with the inscription, “ To his loving 
father and worthy friend Master John Florio, Ben Jonson 
(eals this testimony of his friendship and love.” He is character¬ 
ized by Wood, in Alhenae Oxonienses, as a very useful man in 
his profession, zealous for his religion, and deeply attached to 
his adopted country. He died at Fulham, Lamdon, in the 
lutumn of 1635. 

FLOBIS, FBANS, or more correctly Frans de Vriendt, 
railed Floris (1530-1570), Flemish painter, was one of a large 
family trained to the study of art in Flanders. Son of a stone¬ 
cutter, Cornelis de Vriendt, who died at Antwerp in 1538, he 
licgan life as a student of sculpture, but afterwards gave up 
carving for painting. At the age of twenty he went to Liege 
und took lessons from Lambert,Lombard, a pupil of Mabuse, 
wlwse travels in Italy had transformed a style truly Flemish 
into that of a mongrel Leenardesque. Following in the footsteps 
if Mabuse, Lambert Lombard had visited Florence, and caught 
Lhe manner of Solviati and other pupils of Michelangelo and 
Del Sarto. It was about the time when Schoreel, Coxcie and 
lleemakerk, after migrating to Rome and imitating the master¬ 
pieces of Raphael and Buonarroti, came home to execute Dutcli- 
italian works beneath the level of tho.se produced in the peninsula 
it..c!f by Leonardo da Fistoia, Nanaccio and Rinaldo of Mantua, 
hired by these examples, Floris in his turn wandered across 
the Alps, and appropriated without assimilation, the various 
mannerisms of the schools of Lombardy, Florence and Rome. 
Bold, (jiiick and resolute, he saw how easy it would be to earn a 
livelihood and acquire a name by drawing for engravers and 
painting on a large scale after the fasliion of V^osiiiri, He came 
home, joined the gild of Antwerp in 1540, anti quickly ojXined a 
school from which I80 disciples are stated to have issued. Floris 
painted strings of large pictures for the country hou.ses of Spanisli 
nobles and the villas of Antwerp patricians. He is known to 
have illustrated the fable of Hercule.s in ten compositions, and 
the liberal arts in seven, for Claes Jongeling, a merchant of 
Antwerp, and adorned the duke of Ars^ot’s palace of Beaumont 
with fourteen colossal panels. Comparatively few of his works 
have descended to ts, partly because they came to be contemned 
tor therir inherent defects, and so were suffered to perish, partly 
because thev were soon judged by a different standard from 
tliut of the Flemings of the i6th century. The earliest extant 
canvas by Floris is the “Mars and Venus ensnared by Vulcan” in 
the Berlin Museum (1547), the latest a ” Last Judgment ” (1566) 
in the Brussels gallery. Neither these nor any of the intermediate 
works at Alost, Antwerp, Copenhagen, Dresden, Florence, 
Liau, Madrid, St Petersburg and Vienna display any charm 
of originality in composition or in form. Whatever boldness 
and force they may possess, or whatever principles they may 
embody, they are mere appropriations of Italian models spoiled 
in translation or adaptation. Their technicid execution reveals 
a rapid band, but none of the lustre of bright cclouring; and 
Floris owed much of his repute to the cleverne.ss with which 
his works were transferred to copper by Jerome Cock and 
Theodore de Galle. Whilst Floris was engaged on a Crucifixion 
of 37 ft., amd a Resuirection of equal size, for the grand prior 
of Spain, he was seized with illness, and died on the ist of October 
1570 at Antwerp. 

FLO&OSi Jkomnn historian, flourished in the time of Trajan 
and Hadtiam. He compiled, chiefly from Livy, a brief sketch 
of the history of Rome from the foundation of tlie city to the 
closing of the temple of Janus by Augustus (35 b.c.). The work, 
which is called Eptiome de T. Livio Bellorum omnium annorum 
DCC Libri duo, is written in a bombastic and rhetorical style, 
aad i> rather a panegyric of the greatness of Rome, whose life 
is divided into the four periods of infancy, youth, manhood 
and old age. It is often wrong in geographical and chronological 


details; but, in spite of its faults, the book was much used in the 
middle ages. In the MSS. the writer is variously given as Julias 
Florus, Lucius Anneus Florus, or simply Annaeus Floras. Filoin 
certain similarities of style he has bten identified with Publius 
Annius Floras, poet, rhetorician and friend of Hadrian, author 
of a dialogue on the question whether Virgil was an orator or 
poet, of which the introduction has been preserved. 

The best editions are by O. Jahn (fAjs), G. Halm (1834), which 
contain the fragments of the Virgihan dialogue, There is an English 
translation in Pirn's ClassUul Library. 

FLORUS, JULIUS, poet, orator, and jurist of the Augustan 
age. Mis name has been immortalized by Horace, who dedicated 
to him two of his Epistles (i. 3; ii. 2), from which it would 
appear that he composed lyrics of a light, agreeable kind. The 
statement of Porphyrion, the old commentator on Horace, that 
Florus himself wrote satires, i.s probably erroneous, but he may 
have edited selections from the earlier satirists (Ennius, Lucilins, 
Varro). Nothing is definitely known of his personality, except 
that he was one of the young men who accompanied Tiberius on 
his mission to settle the affairsof Armenia. He has liecn variously 
identified with Julius Florus, a distinguished orator and uncle 
of Julius Secundus, an intimate friend of Quintilian (Instil, x. 
3,13); with the leader of an insurrection of the Treviri (Tacitus, 
Ann. iii. 40 ); with the Posturaus of Horace (Odes, iL 14) 
and even with the historian Florus. 

FLOBUS, PUBLIUS ANNIUS, Roman poet and rhetorician, 
identified by some authorities with the historian Florus (q.v.). 
The introduction to a dialogue called Virplius orator an paeta 
is extant, In which the author (whose name is given as Publius 
Annius Florus) states that he was born in Africa, and at an 
early age took part in the literary contests on the Capitol insti¬ 
tuted by Domitian. Having been refused a prize owing to the 
prejudice against African provincials, he left Rome in disgust, 
and after travelling for some time set up at Tarraco as a teacher 
of rhetoric. Here he was persuaded by an acquaintance to 
return to Rome, for it is generally agreed that he is the Florus 
who wrote the well-known lines quoted together with Hadrian’s 
answer by Aelius Spartianus {Hadrian r6), Twenty-six trochaic 
tetrameters, De quaiitate vitae, and five graceful hexameters, 
De rosis, are also attributed to him, Honi.s is important as 
being the first in order of a mimber of snd-oentury African 
writers who exercised a considerable influence on Latin literature, 
and also the first of the poetae neoterici or nnvelli (new-fashioned 
poets) of Hadrian’s reign, whose special characteristic was the 
use of lighter and graceful metres (anapaestic and iambic 
dimeters), which had hitherto found little favour. 

The little poems will 1 k' found in E. Biihrens, Portae. Latinx minorts 
(i87()-i 883) ; for an unlikely identification of Floru* with the author 
of the Periiigihiim Veneris {q.v.} see E. H. O. Miillcr, De P, Antxio 
I'loro poeta ei de Perviplio Verxeris (1855), and, for the poet's re¬ 
lations with Hadrian, F. Eyssonhardf, Hadrian und Plants (1883) ; 
see also F. Marx in Pauly-Wissowa's RealeneyclopSdis, i, pt, a (1894), 

FLOTOW, FRIEDRICH FERDINAND ADOLF VON, Freiherr 

(1813-1883), German composer, was born on his father’s estate 
at Tcutendorf, in Mecklenburg, on the 37th of April i8ia. 
Destined originally for the diplomatic profession, his passion 
for music induced his father to send him to Paris to study 
under Reicha, But the outbreak of the revolution in 1830 
caused his return home, where he busied himself writing chamber- 
music and operetta until he was able to return to Paris. There 
he produced Pierre ei Catherine, Rob Roy, La Duchesse de Guistf 
but made his first real success with Le Naujrage de la Miiuss 
at the Renaissance Theatre in 1838. Greater, however, was the 
success which attended Stradella (1844) and Martha (1847), 
which made the tour of the world. In 1848 Flotow was again 
driven home by the Revolution, and in the course of a lew years 
he produced Die Grossjiirstin (1850), Indra (1853), Riibezahl 
(1854), Hilda (1855) and AVnn (1856). From 1856 to 186j 
he was director (Intendant) of the Schwerin opera, but in the 
latter year he returned to Paris, where in 1869 be produc^ 
L’Ombre, From that time to the date of his death h£ lived in 
Paris or on his estate near Vienna. He died on the 34th of 
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January 1883, Of his concert-music only the JubelouvertUre 
1$ now ever heard.. His strength lay in the facility of his 
melodies. 

FLOTSAM, JETSAM and LIGAN, in English law, goods lost 
at sea, as distinguished from goods which come to land, which 
are technically designated wreck. Jetsam (the same word as 
jettison, from Lat. jactare, to throw) is when goods are cast into 
the sea, and there sink and remain under water ; flotsam (floatson, 
from float, I.at. flottare) is where they continue floating on the 
surface of the waves ; ligan (or lagan, from lay or lie) is where 
they are sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork or buoy in order to 
be found again. Flotsam, jetsam and ligan belong to the 
sovereign in the absence only of the true owner. Wreck, on the 
other hand (i.e. goods cast on shore), was by the common law 
adjudged to the sovereign in any case, because it was said by 
the loss of the ship all property was gone out of the original 
owner. This singular distinction which treated goods washed 
ashore as lost, and goods on and in the sea as not lost, is no doubt 
to be explained by the primitive practice of plundering wrecked 
ships. (See Wreck.) 

FLOUNDER, a common term for flat-fish. The name is also 
more specially given to certain varieties, according to local 
usage. Thus the Pleuronectcs flesus is the common flounder 
of English terminology, found along the coasts of northern 
Europe from the Bristol Channel to Iceland. It is particularly 
partial to fresh water, ascending the Rhine as far as Cologne. 
It rarely exceeds a length of 12 in. or a weight of li lb. In 
American terminology the principal fish of the name are the 
“ summer flounders ” or “ deep-sea flounders,” also known 
in America as “ plaice ” [Paralichthys dentatus), as long as 3 ft. 
and as heavy as 15 Ib ; the “ four-.spotted flounders ” (Para- 
lichihys ohlongus) ; the “ common ” or “ winter ” flounder 
(Psetidopleuronecies americanus); the “diamond flounder” 
{Hysopsetta gultulata) ; and the “ pole flounder ” {Glyptocephaltis 
cymglosstts), 

FLOUR and FLOUR MANUFACTURE. 'Hie term “ flour ” 
(Fr. ileur, flower, i.e. the best part) is usually applied to the 
triturated farinaceous constituents of the wheat berry (see 
Wheat) ; it is, however, also used of other cereals and even of 
leguminoids when ground into a fine powder, and of many other 
substances in a pulverulent state, though in these cases it is 
usual to speak of rye flour, bean flour, icc. The flour obtained 
from oats is generally termed oatmeal. In Great Britain wheaten 
flour was commonly known in the i6th and 17th centuries as 
meal, and up to the beginning of the 19th century, or perhaps 
later, the term mealing trade was not infrequently used of the 
milling trade. 

Tlie ancestor of the millstone was apparently a rounded stone 
about the siiie of a man’s fist, wdth which grain or nuts were 
Prtmttin crushed into a rude meal. These stones 

generally of hard sandstone and were evidently 
used against another stone, which by dfbt of continual 
hammering was broken into hollows. Sometimes the trusher 
was used on the surface of rocks. St Bridget’s stone,- on the 
shore of Lough Macnean, is supposed to have been a primitive 
Irish mill; there are many depressions in the face of the table¬ 
like r-jck, and it is probable that round this stone severaflwomen 
(for in early civilisation the preparation of flour was peculiarly 
the duty of the women) would stand and grind, or rather pound, 
meal. Many such stones, known as Bullan stones, still exist in 
Ireland. Similar remains are found in the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
and it is on record that some of these stones have been used 
for flour-making within lustoric times. Richard Bennett in his 
History of Com Milling »«Mrks that the Seneca Indians to this 
day boil maize and crusIBt.into a paste between loose strmes. 
In the same way the OmSliSs poi^nd-^this eereol in holes in the 
rocks, while the Oregon Indians parch and pound the capsules 
of the yellow lily, much after the fashion described by Herodotus 
in his account of the ancient Egyptians. In California the 
Indian squaws make a sort of paste by crushing acorns between 
a round stone or “ muller,” and a cuplike hollow in the surface* 
ef a rock. Crushing stones are of different shapes, ranging 
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from the primitive ball-like implement to an elongated shape 
resembling the pestle of a mortif. Mullers of the latter type 
are not infrequent among prehistoric remains in America, while 
Dr Schliemann discovered several specimens of the globular 
form on the reputed site of the city of Troy, and also among the 
ruins of Mycenae. As a matter of fact stone mullers survived 
in highly civilized countries into modern days, if indeed they are 
now altogether extinct. 

The saddle-stone is the connecting link between the primitive 
pounder, or muller, and the quern, which was itself the direct 
ancestor of the millstones still used to some extent 
in the manufacture of flour. The saddle-stone, tire 
first true grinding implement, consisted of a stone with 
a more or less concave face on which the grain was spread, and 
in and along this hollow surface it was rubbed and ground into 
coarse meal. Saddle-stones have been discovered in the sand 
caves of Italy, among the lake dwellings of Switzerland, in the 
dolmens of Prance, in llie pit dwellings of the British Isles, and 
among the remains of primitive folk all the world over. The 
Romans of the classical period seem to have distinguished the 
saddlc-.stone from the quern. We find allusions to the mola 
trusalilis, which may be translated “ the tlirusting mill ” ; this 
would fairly descrilic a backwards and forwards motion. The 
mola versaiilis evidently referred to the revolving millstone or 
quern. In primitive parts of the world the saddle-stone is not 
yet extinct, as for instance in Mexico. It is known as the metata, 
and is used both for grinding maize and for making the maize 
cakes known as tortillas. The same implement is apparently 
still in use in some parts of South America, notably in Chile. 

According to Richard Bennett, the quern, the first complete 
milling machine, originated in Italy and is in all probability 
not older than the 2nd century b.c. This is, however, 
a controt'crted point. Querns are still used in most s'**™' 
primitive countries, nor is it certain that they have altogether 
disappeared from remoter districts of Scotland and Ireland. 
Whatever was their origin, they revolutionized flour milling. 
'Die rotary motion of millstones became the essential principle 
of the trituration of grain, and exists to-day in the rolls of the 
roller mill. The early quern appears to have differed from its 
descendants in that it was somewhat globular in shape, the 
lower stone being made conical, possibly with the idea that tlie 
ground flour should lx* provided with a downward flow to enable 
it to fall from the stones. This type did not, however, persist. 
Gradually the convexity disappeared and the surface of the 
two stones became flat or very nearly so. In the upper stone 
was a species of funnel, through which the grain passed as through 
a hopper, making its way thence, as tlie stone revolved, into the 
spare between the running and the bed stone. The ground 
meal was discharged at the periphery. The runner, or upper 
stone, was provided with a wooden handle by which the stone 
was revolved. The typical Roman mill of the Augustan age 
may be seen at Pompeii. Here, in what is believed to*have 
been a public pislrinum or mill, were found four pairs of mill¬ 
stones. The circidar base of these mills is 5 ft. in diameter and 

1 ft. high, and upon it was fastened the meta, a blunt cone about 

2 ft. high, on which fitted the upper millstone or catillus, also 
conical. Tlie.se mills were evidently rotated by slave labour, 
as there was no room for the perambulation of a horse or donkey, 
while the side-lugs in which the handle-bars were inserted are 
plainly visible. Slave labour was generally used up to the 
introduction of Christianity, but was finally abolished by the 
emperor Constantino, though even after his edict mills continued, 
to be driven by criminals. 

The Romans are credited by some authorities with having 
first applied power to the driving of millstones, which they 
connected with water-wheels by a horizontal spindle* 
through the intervention of bevel gearing. But long 
after millstones had been harnessed to water power 
slave labour was largely employed as a motive force. The water¬ 
mill of the Romans was introduced at a relatively early period 
into Britain. Domesday Book shows that England was covered 
by mills of a kind at the time of the Norman conquest, and 
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mentlonf some 500 mills in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 
alone. No doubt the mola of Dome.sday Book consisted of one 
pair of stones connected by rude gearing with a water-wheel. 
Windmills are said to have been introduced by the Crusaders, 
who brought them from the East. Steam power is believed 
to have been first used in a British flour mill towards the close 
of the 18th century, when Boulton & Watt installed a steam 
engine in the Albion Flour Mills in London, erected under the 
care of John Rennie. Another great engineer. Sir William 
Fairbairn, in the early days of the iqth century, left the impress 
of his genius on the mill and all its accessories. He was followed 
by other clever engineers, and in the days immediately preceding 
the roller period many improvements were introduced as regards 
the balancing and driving of millstones. The introduction of 
the blast and exhaust to keep the stones cool was a great step 
in advance, while the substitution of silk gau7;e for woollen or 
linen bolting cloth, about the middle of the ipth century, marked 
another era in British milling. Millstones, as used just before 
the introduction of roller milling, were from 4 to 4i ft, in diameter 
by some 12 in. in thickness, and were usually made of a siliceous 
stone, known as buhr-stone, much of which came from the quarry 
of La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, in France. 

Nine-tenths, or perhaps ninety-nine hundredths, of all the 
flour consumed in Great Britain is made in roller mills, that is, 
mills in which the wheat is broken and floured by 
nipans of rollers, some grooved in varying degrees 
of fineness, some smooth, their work being preceded 
anrl supplemented by a wide range of other machinery. All 
roller mills worthy of the name are completely automatic, that 
is to say, from the time the raw material enters the mill warehouse 
till it is sacked, either in the shape of finished flour or of offals, 
it is touched by no human hand. 

The history of roller milling extends back to the first half 
of the it)th century’. Roller mills, that is to say, machines 
fitted with rolls set either horizontally, or vertically, or obliquely, 
for the grinding of corn, are said to have been used ns far bark 
as the 17th century, but if this be so it is certain that they were 
only used in a tentative manner. Towards the middle of the 
lyth century the firm of E. R. & F. Turner, of Ipswich, began to 
build roller mills for breaking wheat as a preliminary to the 
converskin of the resultant middlings on millstones. The rolls 
were made of chilled iron and were provided with serrated edges, 
which must have exercised a tearing action on the integuments 
of the berry. These mills were built to the design of a German 
engineer, of the name of G. A. Buchholz, and wore exhibited at 
the London exhibition of 1862, but they never came into general 
use. It has also been stated that as early as 1823 a French 
engineer, named Collier, of Paris, patented a roller mill, while 
five years later a certain Malar took out another French patent, 
the specification of which speaks of grooves and differential 
speeds. But the direct ancestors of the roller mills of the present 
day were brought out some time in the third decade of the 19th 
century by a Swiss engineer named Sulzberger. His apparatus 
was rather cumbrous, and the chilled iron rolls with which it 
was fitted consumed a large amount of power relatively to the 
work effected. But the Pester Walz-Miihle, founded in 1839 
by Count Szechenyi, a Hungarian nobleman, which took its 
name from the. roller mills with which it was equipped by Sulz¬ 
berger, was for many years a great success; some of its roller 
mills are said to have been kept at work for upwards of forty 
years, and one at least is preserved in the museum at Budapest. 

It may be noted that Hungarian wheat is hard and flinty and 
well adapted for treatment by rolls. Moreover, gradual reduction, 
as now understood, was more or less practised in 
Hungary, even before the introduction of roller 
milling. Though millstones, and not rolls, were used, 
yet the wheat was not floured at one operation, as in typical 
low or flat grinding, but was reduced to flour in several successive 
operations. In the first break the stones would be placed just 
wide enough apart to “ end ” the wheat, and in each succeeding 
operation the stones were brought closer together. But Hun¬ 
garian milling was not then automatic in the sense in which 
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British millers understand the word. For ft long time a great 
deal of hand labour was employed in the merchant mills of 
Budapest in carrying about products from one machine to 
another for further treatment. This practice may have been 
partly due to the cheap labour available, but it was also the 
deliberate policy of Hungarian millers to handle in this way the 
middlings and fine “ dunst,” because it was maintained that 
only thus could certain products be delivered to the machine 
by which they were to be treated in the perfection of condition. 
The results were good so far as the finished products were con¬ 
cerned, but in the light of modem automatic milling the system 
appears uneconomical. Not only did it postulate an inordinately 
large staff, but it further increased the lalx)ur bill by the demand 
it made on the number of sub-foremen who were occupied in 
classifying, largely by touch, the various products, and directing 
the labourers under them. Hungarian milling still differs 
widely froip milling as practised in Great Britain in being a longer 
system. .This is due to the more minute subdivision of products, 
a necessary consequence of the large number of grades of flour 
and offals made in Hungary, where there are many intermediate 
varieties of middlings and “ dunst ” for which no corresponding 
terms are available in an English miller's vocabulary. 

It will be convenient here to explain the meaning of three 
terms constantly used by millers, namely, semolina, middlings 
and dunsl. These three products of roller mills are 
practically identical in composition, but represent 
different stages in the process of reducing the endo- dunwi. 
sperm of the wheat to flour. A wheat berry is covered 
ly several layers of skin, while, under these layers is the floury 
kernel or endosperm. This the break or grooved rolls tend to 
tear and break up. The largest of these more or less cubical 
particles are known as semolina, whilst the medium-sized are 
called middlings and the smallest sized termed dunst. The last 
is a German word, with several meanings, but is used in this 
particular sense by German and Austrian millers, from whom 
it was doubtless Arrowed by the pioneers of roller milling in 
England. If we were to lay a sample of fairly granular flour 
beside a sample of small dunst the two would be easy to dis¬ 
tinguish, but place a magnifying glass over the flour and it 
would look very like the dunst. If we were to repeat this experi¬ 
ment on dunst and fine middlings, the former would under the 
glass present a strong resemblance to the middlings. The same 
effect would be produced by the putting side by side of large 
middlings and small semolina. This is a broad description of 
semolina, middlings and dunst. Semolina and middlings are 
more apt to vary in appearance than dunst, becau.se the latter 
is the product of the later stages of the milling process and 
represents small particles of the floury kernel tolerably free 
from such impurities as bran or fluff. The flour producing 
middlings must not be confounded with the variety of wheat 
offal which is also known to many English millers as middlings. 
This consists of husk or bran, more or less comminuted, and with 
a certain proportion of floury particles adherent. It is only 
fit for feeding beasts. 

The spread of roller milling on the continent of Europe was 
undoubtedly accelerated by the invention of porcelain rolls, 
by Friedrich Wegmann, a Swiss miller, which were _. j 
brought into general use in the seventh decade of the * 

19th century, and are still widely employed. They are 
admirably fitted for the reduction of semolina, middlings and 
dunst into flour; and for reducing pure middlings, that is, 
middlings containing no bran or wheat husk, there is perhaps 
nothing that quite equals them. They were introduced into 
Great Britain in 1877, or thereabouts, and were used for several 
years, but ultimately they almost disappeared from British 
mills. This was partly due to the fact that as made at that date 
they were rather difficult to work, as it was not easy to keep 
the rolls perfectly parallel. Another drawback was their in¬ 
adaptability to over-heavy feeds, to which the British, and 
perhaps still more the American, miller is frequently obliged 
to resort. However, since the beginning of the 20th centu^ 
some of the most advanced flour mills in England have again 
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takea. to anng porcdain tdUs for some part of their reduction 

prooesa. 

The birth of roller milling in Great Britain may be said to 
date from iSya, when Oscar Ocxle, a German milting engineer, 
K»utr erected a set of roller miUs in the Traclceton Mills, 
mUtbif in Qaagow. This was long before the introduction of 
automatic roller mills. But the foundations of' the 
millstone system were not seriously disturbed till 
1877, when a party of leading British and Irish millers visited 
Vienna and Budapest with the object of studying roller milling 
is its native home. In 1878 J. H. Carter installed in the mill 
d J. Boland, of Dublin, wliat was probably the first complete 
automatic roller plant erected in the Unit^ Kingdom, and in 
1881 a milling exhibition held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
London, showed the automatic roller system in complete opera¬ 
tion. Prom that time the roller system made great progress. 
By 1885 many of the leading British millers had installed full 
roller plants, and in the succeeding ten years small roller plants 
were install^ in many country mills. For a time there was a 
transition stage in which there was in operation a number of so- 
called “ combined ” plants, that is to say, mills in which the 
wheat was brojeen on millstones or disk mills, while the middlings 
were reduced by smooth rolls ; but these gradually dropped out 
of being. 

Well-found British flour mills at the present time are probably 
the best fitted in the world, and as a whole have nothing to fear 
from comparison with their American competitors. It is true 
that American millers were rather quicker to copy Hungarian 
milling methods so far as gradual reduction was concerned. 
But from about 1880 the British miller v/w quite awake to his 
position and was straining every nerve tp proi-ide himself with 
a plant capable of dealing with every kind of wheat. It has 
often been said that he commands the wheat of the whole world. 
This is true in a sense, but it is not true tluit he can always 
command the exact kind of wheat he requires at the price 
required to meet foreign competition. Therein ho is at a dis¬ 
advantage, But engineers have done their best to meet this 
weak point, and by their a.ssistance he is able to compete under 
almost all conditions with the millers of the whole world. 

Processes of IWfWmg.—-F'ully to appreciate the various processes 
of modem milling, it must be rememlicrod not only tlmt the 
wheat as delivered at the mill is dusty and mixed wilii sand and 
even more objectionable refuse, but also that it contains many 
light grains and seeds of other plants. It is not therefore sufficient 
for the miller to be able to reduce the grain to flour on the most 
approved principles ; he must also liave at command the means 
of freeing it from foreign substances, and further of “ conditwn- 
ing ” it, should it be damp or over dry and harsh. Again, his 
operations must be conducted with reference to the structure 
of the wheat grain. The wheat berry is a fruit, not a seed, the 
act^ seed being the germ or embryo, a kidney-shaped body 
which is found at the base of the berry and is cemnected with 
the plumule or root. The germ is tough in texture and is in 
roller milling easily separated from the rest of the berry, being 
flattened instead of crushed by the rolls and thus readily sifted 
from the stock. The germ contains a good deal of fatty matter, 
which, if allowed to remain, would not increase the keeping 
qualities of the flour. Botanists distinguish five skins on the 
berry—epidermis, epicarp, endicarp, episperm and embryous 
membrane—but for practical purposes the number of in teguments 
may be taken as three. The inner skin is often as thick as the 
outer and second skins togetlver, which are largely composed 
of woody fibre; it contains the cerealin or alourone cell.s, but 
although these are made up of a certaiotproportion of proteids, 
fm account of the discolouring and diastaf^ action of the cerealin 
in flour they are best eliminated. T^, endosperm, or floury 
kernel, coming next to the.mter skin, of starch granules 

■which are caught as it werti%(|he minute meshes of a net. This 
network is. the gluten, and it pnay be noted that thesie meshes 
are not of -equal consistency throughout the berry, hut are 
vsually finer and -more dense near the husk than in the interior 
af the kemdl^ ISiil glutinous portion is of great importance 


to the baker because on its quantity and quality depmds the 
“ strength ” or rising power of the flour, and the aim of modern 
roller milling is to retain it os completely as possible, a matter 
of some difficulty owing to its dose adherence to Ihe husk, 
especially in the richest wheats. Another organ of the wheat 
beiT)' which has a most important hearing on the work of tlie 
miller is the placenta, which is in effoct a cord connecting the 
i berry with its stalk or straw. The placenta serves to filter the 
' food which the plant sucks up from the ground; it passes up 
the crease of the berry, and is enfolded in the middle skin, teing 
protected on the outer side by the first and having the third 
or inner .skin on its other side. A good deal of the matters 
filtered by the placenta are mineral in their nature, and such 
portions as are not digested remain in the crease. This is the 
matter which millers call " crease dirt.” It is highly discolouring 
to flour, and must be carefully eliminated. 'The iiaey end of the 
berry known as the beard also lias a distinct function ; its hairs 
are in reality tubes which serve to carry off superfluous moisture. 
They have, in common with the bran, no nutritive value. (See 
also Wheat.) 

In tlic old “ flat ” or " low ” milling the object wns to grind as 
perfectly .as possible, al one operation, tJie central sultstance of tlie 
grain, constituting flic flour, and to separate it from the embryo and 
outer skins constituting the bran. In " high ” millHtg, on the otlicr 
hand, the grinding is e.flccied in a seriis of operatirms, the aim 
being to get a.s miteh .semolina and middling.s as possible from the 
wheat, and to iviako as little flour as possible diiriitg the earlier or 
" breaking " part of the proce,s.s. It is iinpo.s.siblo altogether to 
avoid tile production of flour at this stagi', but properly set luid 
worked break-rolls will make a.s little as 15 % of ‘^breuk-flour,” 
whieli is of iess value, being contaminated willi crea.se dirt, and 
also because it is weak owing to the absence of the gluten cells which 
adhere more readily to the njiddlings. Whole wUiMtuii flour, some¬ 
times called tiraliain flour, comsist.s of the enllve grain ground up 
to a uniionii muss. 

Wheat cleaning has been well called the foimdation of all good 
rnllling. In the screen hou.se, ns the wlient-clcaning dopartment 
of the mill is termed, will lie found an army of machinery ^ 
almost equiil in range and variety to tliat in the mill 
itself. The -wheat, drawn by an ejevafor from the barge, 
or hoisted in .sacks, is first treated by a machine known ns a ware¬ 
house separator. TUi.s appnraliis ac'eomplishes its work by means 
of Hal sieves, some of whieli will lie of much coarser mesh than 
others, find of air currents, the adjustment of which is a more (lolicate 
task than might apjiear. The warehouse separator serves lo free 
dirty wheat of siieh impurities ns lumps of earth, stones, straws and 
sand, not to mention smalJ seeds, also some maiie, oats and barley. 
Great care has to lie exercised in all operatkais of the scrc-en liouse 
lest Wheat sliould pass away -with the screeiiing.s. Ee.skics the 
warehouse scjiaralor, which is made in different tyjies and sines, 
grading and sorting cylinders, and what are known as cockle and 
barley cylinders, are much useA in the screen house. These cyliiidci-s 
are provided with indents so shaped and of such size as to catch 
seed.s -wiiich are .smaller tlian wheat, and reject grains, as of bailey or 
oats, -which arc longer than wheat. Sorting cylinders should be 
followed by machines known as scourers, the function of which is to 
free the wheat from ndhennnt itiipiirities. These machines are of 
different types, but all depend on percussive action. A vertical 
scourer consists of a number of steel or iron lieaters attached'rto a 
vertical sjutidle which revolves inside a metallic woven or jierforafcd 
casing, the wliok- being fitted -a-ith an effectual exhaust. Scourers 
with horizontal spindles are also in great favour. Not every wheat 
is suitable for scouring, but some wheats are so mingled -with im¬ 
purities that a severe action between the bcaturs and the perforated 
case is absolutely iieces.sary. The most efficient .scourer is that which 
frees the wheat from the greatest amount of impurity with a mini 
mum of abrasion. The beaters should be adjustable to suit different 
kinds of wheat. Scourers are followed by brush machines which 
are similar to tlie lust and are of three distinct tyjies : solid, divided 
and cone briislies. In the solid variety tlie brush surface is continu¬ 
ous around the circumference of a revolving cylinder; in divided 
brushes there is often a set of bcafers or bars covcivd with brush 
liut leaving intennediate spaces; while the cone brush consists of 
beaters covered with fibre arranged like cones around a vertical 
spindle. The object oi all these brushes, the cylinder contgjutnm 
them being fitted with an exhaust fan, is to polish the wl^t and 
remove adhering impurities which the percussive action* of the 
scourer may have failed to eliminate, also- to remove the beard or 
iutzy end and any loose portions of the outer husk. But the ipiUcr 
must be careful not to overdo the scouring action and unnecessarily 
abrade the berry, else he -will have trouble with his flour, the tritu¬ 
rated bran breaking under the rolls and producing powder which 
Vlll discolour the break flour. To remove such meti^c fragments 
as nails, pieces of wire, Ac., magnets, are used. These may either 
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Ije o{ horsetkie shape, ia whjch ^ase they are usually set at the head 
of the wheat spouts, or they may coasist of magnetized plates set 
at angles over which the wheat will slide. It is not a bad plan to 
place the magnets just before the first set of break-rolls, where they 
should ensure the arrest of steel and iron particles, which might 
otherwise get between the rolls and spoil the edges of their grooves, 
and also do damage to the sifting machines. Mention must also 
be made of the automatic scales which are used to check the milling 
value of the wheat. In principle these machines are all the same, 
though details of construction may vary. Each weigher is set for 
a given weight of grain. As soon as the receiving hopper has 
poured through a valve into the recipient or skip, which is hung at 
one end of a beam .scale, a load of grain sufficient to overcome the 
weight hung at the other end of the beam, ttie inlet of grain is auto¬ 
matically cut off and the skip is discharged, automatically returning 
to take another cliarge. Each weigiiiug is automatically recorded 
on a dial. In this way a record can be kept of the gross weight of 
the uncleaned wheat entering the warehouse and of the net weight 
of the cleaned wheat. The dificrence between the two weighings 
will, of course, represent the lo.ss by cleaning. Tlie pemenfage of 
flour obtained from a given wheat can la' ascertained in tlie mill 
itself. In practice the second wciglier is placed just before the 
first break. 

The cleansing of wlicat by washing only became a fine art at the 
close of the lyth century, lliough it was practised in the north of. 

England .some twenty years earlier. Briefly it may be said 
j* I that certain wheats are washed to free them from extrane- 
matters such as adherent earth and similar impurities 
ditloalar could not be removed by dry cleaning without 

undue abrasion. Such wheats are Indians, J’ersians and 
hard Russians, and these require not only wasliiiig hut also condition¬ 
ing, by wliich is meant mellowing, before going to tlie rolE. With 
another class of wheats, such as the softer Russians and. Indians, 
spring Americans and Canadians, hard American winters, Cali¬ 
fornians and the harder River Plalcs, washing and conditiouing by 
iieat is also desirable, though care roust be exercised not to let the 
moisture penetrate into the endosperm or floury porlion. of the 
liornel. In a third and disliiict clas.s fall soft wheats, such as many 
kinds of riates, soft Russians and English wheat, ll is generally 
mlmitted that wliile wheat of the first two divisions will benefit from 
fhe application of both moisture and beat, wheat of the tliird cliias 
must be washed with great circumspection. The object of washing 
machines is to agitate the wlieat in water till the adherent foreign 
matters are washed oil and any dirt bulls broken up and drained off 
in the waste water. To tlijs end some waslic-rs are titled with Archi¬ 
medean worm conveyors .set cither at an inUiued angle or horizon¬ 
tally or vertically ; or the washer may consist of a baiTcl revolving 
in a tank partly filled with water. Aiiotbcr fund ton of washing 
machines is to se.parate stones of tlie same size which are found in 
several varieties of wheat. Thi.s sefiaration is effected liy utilizing 
a current of water as a balance strong enougli to carry wheat but not 
strong enough to carry stones or liodies of greater spocitic gravity 
tlian wlieat. This current may be led up an inelined worm or may 
flow horizontally over a revolving tray. The washer is followed 
by a whizzer, which is an apparatus intended to frcie the berry by 
purely mechanical means from superfluous moisture. The typical 
whizzer is a vertical column fed at the bottom and delivering at tlie 
top. The wet wheat a.sccnds by centrifugal force in a spiral direction 
round llic column to the top, and by the time it is discliargied from 
the spout at the top it has thrown off from its outer skin almost 
all its moi.slurc, the water cscajiing through the perfojrated cover 
of the machine. But there still remains a certain amount of water 
which lias penetrated the integuments nioro or less deeply, and to 
condition the berry it is frcuited by a combination of hot and cold air. 
The wheat is jiasscd between perforated metal plates and subjected 
to a draught first of hot and then of cold air. The perforated plates 
are usually built in the shape of a column, or log as it is often called, 
and this is provided with two air chambers, an upper one serving 
as a reservoir lor liot, and tfie lower for cold air. The air from l»th 
chambers is discharged by pressure tbrougli the descending layers 
of wheat, which should not W more than an inch thick ; the air ia 
drawn in by a steel-plate fan, which is often provided with a divided 
casing, one side being used for cold, and the other for hot air. Coupled 
with the hot air side is a heater consisting of a series of circulating 
.steam-heated pipes. The temperature of the heated air can be 
regulated by the supply of steam to the boater. This process of 
washing and conditioning one of the most important in a flour 
mill, is characteristically British; millers have to dual with wheats 
of the most varied nature, and one object of conditioning i.s to bring 
hard and harsh, soft and weak wlieats as nearly us possible to a 
common standard pf condition before being millco. Wlieat is some¬ 
times washed to toughen the bran, an end which can also lie attained 
by damping it from a spraying pipe as it passes along an inclined 
worm. Another way of toughening bran is to pass wlieat through 
a heated cylinder, while again another process known as stuaning 
consists of injcctlog steam into wheat us it passes tbzough a metal 
hopper. Here the object is to cleanse to some extent, and to warm 
ano'soflen (by the condensation of moisture on the grain), but these 
processes are Imperfect substitutes for a full washing and condition¬ 
ing plant. Hard wheats will not be injured by a fairly long im¬ 


mersion in water, always prwided the sub.seqnont whizzing and dry¬ 
ing are efiicicntly carried ont. Thu second class of semi-hard wlieats 
already menticoied must be run more quickly through the washer 
and freed from the water as rapidly us possible. Still more is this 
necessary with really soft wheats, such as soft River Plates and the 
softer English varieties. Here an immersion of nnly a few seconds 
is desirable, while the moisture left by ttie water must lie immediately 
and energetically thrown ott by the whizzer before the grain enters 
the drier. Treated thus, soft wlieats may lie improved by washing. 
It is claimed that hard wheals, like some varictieii ot Indians, are 
positively improved in flavour by ennditioning, and lliis it. probably 
true; certain it is that Engli.sh country millers, in .seasons when 
native wheat was scarce and dear, and Indian wheat was abundant 
and cheap, have found the latter, mellowed by conditioning, to be 
an excellent substitute, 

Wlieats which have ticcn exposed fo the action of water dnring 
harvest do not necessarily yield unsound flour ; the matter la a 
question of the amount of moisture absoriied. But it / 

must be remembered that it is not so much tlie water “ 

itself which degrades the constituents of the wheat 
(starch and gluten) as the chemical cliungcs which the dampness 
produces, Hence perhaps the best remedy whicli can be found for 
damp wheat is to dry it as soon as it has been han esled, either by 
kiln or steam drier at a heat not exceeding 120“ F., until the moistuio 
has been nxluced, to 10 % of the whole grain, Tlie tiour made from 
wlieat so treated may lie weak, but will nof usually be unsound. 
Thu practice of drying damp flour has also good results. 1 -ong before 
the roller mitlijig period it was found that only flour which had been 
dried (in a kiln) conid safely bo taken on long sea voyages, esix-cially 
when tlio veBsel had to navigate warm latitudes. It may be noted 
lliat in the days of millstone milling it was far more difficult to 
produce good keeping flour. The w'heat berry being broken up 
and Iritunited in one operation, the flour ncceBs.T.rily contained a 
large proportion of branny particles in which cenralin, an active 
diastasic conslitiieut, was present in ixiry sensible projicrtions. 
Again, the ehmination of the germ by the rnlkT prore.ss is favourable 
to the production of a .sounder flour, because fhe germ contains a 
large amount of olcagincnis matter and has a strong diastasic action 
on imperfectly matured starches. The tendency of floiins containing 
gorin to beeomg rancid is well marked. During tlte .South African 
War of iStm-iQoz the British army supply department had a 
practical proof of the diastasic action of branny particles in floni. 
Soldiers' bread is not usually of white colour, and the military 
autlioi'itius not imnaturaliy behoved that comparatively low-gram 
flour, if .sound, was eminently suitable lor use in the fit-ld bakeries. 
But in tlie climate of South Africa flour of tliis description soon 
developed considerablo acidity. Ultimately the supply department 
gave up buying any but tlie driest patent flours, and it is understood 
that the most suitable flour proved to bo certain patents milled 
in Minneapolis, U.S.A., from hard spring wlicat. Kot only did they 
contain a minimum ol branny and fibrous matters, but they were 
also the driest that could be found. 

After being cleaned the wlieat berry is split and broken up into 
increasingly fine pieces by fiuted rolls or “ breaks.” In the earlier 

years of roller milling it was usual to employ more breaks „_,, 

tlian is now the ca.se. The first pair of break-rolls used 
to bo called tlie splitting rolls, because their function was ™ ** 
supposed to be to split the berry longitudinally down its crease, so as 
to gii e the miller an ojiportunit}’ of removing tli« dirt between the 
two lolies of tbe berry by means of a brush mactiine; The dirt was 
in many cases no more than the placenta already described, which 
shrivelling up took, like all vegetalile fibre, a dark tint. The neat 
split along the crease was not, however, achieved in more than 10 % 
ot the liettif* so treated. Wiiero such rolls are still in use they are 
really servmg as a sort of adjunct to the wheat-cleaning system. 
Four or five breaks are now thought sufficient, but three breaks are 
not recommended, except in very short systems for small country 
mills. Rolls arc now used up to 60 in. in length, though in one of 
the most approved .systems tlicy never exceed 40 in.; they are made 
of chilled iron, and for the breaking of wheat are provided with 
grooving out at a slight twist, the spiral averaging J in. to tlie foot 
length, though for the last set of break-rolls, which clean up the bran, 
the spiral is sometimes increased to i in. per foot. The grtxives 
should have sharp edges because they do better work than w'lion 
blunt, giving larger semolina and middlings, with bran adherent in 
big flakes; small middlmgs, that is, little pieces of the endospenn 
tom away by blunt grooves, and comminuted bran, make the pro¬ 
duction of good class flour almost impossible; cut bran, moreover, 
brings less money. The break-rolls should never woric by pressure, 
but nip the material fed between them at a given point; to cut or 
shear, not to flatten and crush, is their function. Rolls may be set 
either horizontally or vertically; an oblique setting has also como 
into favour. 'The feed is of the utmost importance to the correct 
working of a roller mill. The material should be fed in an even 
■stream, not too thick, and leaving no part of the roll uncovered. 
Tito tm rolls of each pair are run at unequal speeds, 2I to i being 
the usual ratio on tto throe first breaks, wnfle the last break is often 
speeded at 3 to^ i:er to i; in one of the oblique mills the difference 
is obtained by making the diameter of one roll 13 and of the other 10 
in, and running them at equal speed. For break-roUs up to 36 in. in 
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length 0 in- is the usual diameter; for longer rolU lo in. is the 
standard. To do good work rolls mu.st run in perfect parallelism ; 
otherwise some parts of the material will pass untouched, while 
others will be treated too severely. 

The products of the brcalr-rolls arc treated by what are known 
as scalpers, which are simply machines for sorting out these products 
Scahnn. further treatment. Scalpers may either be revolving 
^ ■ reels or flat sieves. The sieve is the favourite form oi 
scalper on account of its gentle action. Sc<iiping requires a separat¬ 
ing and sifting, not a scouring action. The break products am 
usually separated on a sieve covered w'lth wire or perforated jsinc 
plates. Generally speaking, two sieves are in one frame and arc run 
at a slight incline. The throughs of the top sieve fall on the sieve 
below, while the rejections or overtails of the first sieve are fed to the 
next break. The " throughs, ” or what has passed this sieve, are 
graded hy the next sieve, the tailings going to a purifier, while the 
throughs may be freed from what flour adheres to them by a centri¬ 
fugal dres.sing machine and then treated by another purifier, A 
form of scalper which has come into general use on the continent 
of Eiiroji:-, and to a lesser extent in Great Britain and America, is 
known as the plamsifter. This machine, of Hungarian origin, is 
simply a collection of superimposed flat sieves in one box, and will 
scalp or sort out any kind of break stuck very efficiently. A system 
of grading the tailings, that is, the rejections of the scalpers, intro¬ 
duced by James Harrison Carter (Cartcr-Zimmer patent), was known 
as pncum.ilic sorting.* Its object was to supplement the work of 
the .scalpers by classifying the tailings by means of air-currents. 
To this end each scalper w.as followed iiy a machine arranged some¬ 
what like a gravity purifier; tliat is to say, a current of air drawn 
through the casing of the .sorter allowed the heaviest and he.st 
material to drop down straight, while the lighter stuff was deposited 
in one or other of further compartments formed by obliquely placed 
adjustable cant boards. So searching was this grading, that from 
the first .sorter of a four-break plant four separations would lie 
obtained, the first going to the second break, the second joining the 
first separation from the si'cond sorter and being fed to the third 
break, while the third went with the best separation of tlie third 
SOI ter to the fourth break, and the last separation from all the 
sorters went straight into the bran .sack. The. work of the break- 
rolls was greatly .simplified and reduced by this sorting process, as 
each parlicle of broken wheat went exactly to that pair of break- 
rollers for which it was suitable, instead of all the material being 
run indiscriminately through ail the break-rollers and thereby Iieing 
cut up with the necessary result of increasing the production of 
small Dran. 

The object of the purifier, a machine on which milling engineers 
have lavished much thought and labour, is to get awav from the 
Purttlen. middlings as much impure matter as po.ssible, 

that those proilucts may be pure, as millers say, for 
reduction to flour by the smooth rolls. The purifiers usi‘d in British 
mills take advantage of the fact that the more valuable portions of 
the wheat berry are heavier than the less valuable parlirh's, such as 
bran and fibrous bodies, and a current of air is employed to weigh 
these fragments of the wheat berry as in a balance and to separate 
them wliilc they pass over a silk-covered sieve. To this end the 
semolina or middlings are fed on a sieve vibrated by an eccentric 
and set at a slight downward angle. This sieve is imstalled in an 
air-tight longitudinal wooden chamber with glass windows on either 
side, through which the process of purifying can be watched. Up¬ 
wards through this sieve a fan constantly draws a current of air, 
which, raising the stock upwards, allows the heavier and better 
material to remain below while the lighter particles are lifted off 
and fall on side platforms or channels, whence they are carried 
forward and delivered separately. The good material (hrips through 
the meshes of the silk, and is collected by a worm. It is usyal to 
clothe the sieve in sections with several different meshes of silk so 
that stock of almost identical value, but differing size, may’ be 
treated with uniform accuracy. In good purifiers the strength of 
the current can be regulated at will in each section. The taifings of 
a purifier do not usually exceed lo to 15 % of the feed. The clothing 
of purifier sheets must be nicely graduated to the clothing of the 
preceding machines. Repurifleation and even tertiary purifitation 
may be necessary under certain conditions. In Hungary and other 
jarls of Europe, gravity purifiers are much in use. Here the material 
is guided along an open sieve set at a alight angle, while an air- 
current is drawn up at an acute angle. Under the sieve may be ar¬ 
ranged a series of inclined boards, the position of which can be varied 
as required. The heaviest and most valuable products resist the 
current and drop straight down, while lighter material is carried 
ofl to further divisions. 

From the purifier all the stock except the tailings, may 

require other treatment, should go to the smooth roUeriWRie made 
Smoatb flour, but here the roUermfuMirill have tiiexercise 

nth and discretion. Manj(^j|||||a eemarllt already 

made in regard to break-rollMUdhhto smdMh rolls, 
notably in respect of parallelism. But iaiHif .wtting action, 
the smooth rolls press the material fed tRo flont-. This 

pressure, however, must be applied with gi^t diserimination, large 
semolina with impurities attached requiring quite idtfierent treat¬ 
ment from that called for by smell pure middlings. The pressure on 


the stock must be just sufficient and no more. Reduction rolls are 
usually run at a differential speed of about 2 to 3. The feed must be 
carefully graded, becau.se to pass stock of varying size through a 
pair of smooth rolls would be fatal to good work. Scratch rolls very 
finely grooved are used for cracking impure semolina or for reducing 
the tailings of purifiers. The latter often hold fragments of bran, 
which are best detached by rolls grooved about 3fi to the inch and 
run at a differential oi 3 to i. The reduction requires even more 
roll surface than the break system. To do first-class work a mill 
should have at least 35 to 40 in. on the breaks and 50 in. on the 
reduction for each .sack of 280 tb of flour per hour. Many engineers 
consider 100 to no in. on the break, .scratch and smooth rolls not 
too much. 

The dressing out of the flour from the stock reduced on smooth 
rolls is generally effected by centrifugal machines, which consist 
of a slowly revolving cylinder provided with an internal 
shaft on which are keyed a number of iron beaters that "'•"''V- 
run at a speed of about 200 revolutions a minute, and fling the feed 
against the silk clothing of the cylinder. What goes through the silk 
is collected by a worm conveyor at the bottom of the machine. 
Mo.st centrifugals have so-called “ cut-off ” sheets, with internal 
divisions in the tail end ; these are intended to separate some 
intermediate jiroducts, wliich, having been freed from floury iiarticles, 
an* treated on some other machine, such as a p.air of rolls either 
direct or after a purifier. The centrifugal is undoubtedly an efficient 
flour separator, but the plansifters already mentioned are also good 
flour-drc.ssers, e.specially m dry climates. A plansifter mill will have 
no centrifugals, excejit one or two at the tail end where the material 
gets more sticky and requires more severe treatment. 

The yield of flour obtained in a British roller mill averages 70 to 
73 % of the wheat berry. The residue, with the exception of a very 
small proportion of waste, is offal, which is divided into various 
grades and ^Id. Profitable markets for British-made bran have 
lieen found in Scandinavia, and especially in Denmark. In mill- 
•stone milling the yield of flour jirobahly averaged 75 to 80 %, but 
a certain proportion of this was little more than ottal. The length of 
the flour yield taken by British millers varies in different parts of 
the kingdom, because demand varies. In one locality high-clas-s 
patents may be at a premium ; in another the call is for a straight 
grade, i.e, a flour containing as much of the farinaceous substance 
as can be won from the wheat berry. In one district there is a sale 
for rich offals, that is, offals with plenty of flour adhering ; in another 
there may he no demand for such offals. Hence, though the general 
principles of roller milling as given above hold good all over the 
country, yet in practice the work of each mill is varied more or less 
to suit the peculiarities of the local trade. 

Early in tlie lyth century a French chemist, J. J. E. Poutet, 
discovered that nitrous acid and oxides of nitrogen act on some 
fluid and .semi-fluid vegetable oils, removing their yellow 
tinge and converting a considerable portion of their siib- 
stance into a white solid. The importance of this dis- 
covery, when the physical constitution of wheat is considered, is 
obvious, but it was years before any attempt was made to bleach 
flour. The first attempts at bleaching seem to have been made on 
the wheat itself rather than on the flour. In 1879 a process was 
patented for bleaching grain by means of chlorine gas, and about 
1891 a suggestion was made for bleaching grain by means of electro¬ 
lysed sea-water. In 1895 a scheme was put forward for treating 
grain with sulphurous acid, and about two years later it was pro¬ 
posed to subject both grain and flour to the influence of electric 
currents. In 1893 a patent was granted for the purification of flour 
by means of fresh air or oxygen, and three years later another in¬ 
ventor proposed to employ the Rcintgen rays for the same purpose. 
In 1898 Emile Frichol took out a patent for using ozone and ozonized 
air for flour-bleaching. The patent (No, 1661 of 1901) taken out by 
J. & S. Andrews of Belfast recited that flour is known to improve 
greatly if kept for some time after grinding, and the purpose of the 
invention it covered was to bring about this improvement or con¬ 
ditioning not only immediately after grinding, but also to a greater 
extent than can be effected by keeping. The process consisted in 
subjecting the flour to the. action of a suitable gaseous oxidizing 
medium ; the inventors preferred air carrying a minute quantity 
of nitric acid or peroxide oi nitrogen, but they did not confine them¬ 
selves to tho.se compounds, having found that chlorine, bromine 
and other substances capable of liberating oxygen were also more 
or less cflicacious. They claimed that while exercising no deleterious 
action their treatment made the flour whiter, improved its baking 
qualities, and rendered it less liable to he attacked by mites or other 
organisms. Under the patent. No. 14006 of T903, granted to J-, N. 
Alsop of Kentucky the flour was treated with atmospberie air 
which had been subjected to the action of an arc or flamyig dis¬ 
charge of electricity, with the purpose of purifying it and improv¬ 
ing its nutritious properties. The Andrews and Alsop patents 
became the objects of extended litigation in the English courts* 
and it was held that the gaseous medium employed by Alsop was 
substantially the same as that employed by Andrews, though 
produced electrically instead of chemically, and therefore that the 
Alsop process was an infringement of the Andrews patent. Various 
other patents for more or less similar processes have been taken 
out. (G. F. Z.) 



FLOURGNS, GUSTAVS (1838-1871), French revolutionist 
and writer, a son of J. P. Flourens (1794-1867), the physiologist, 
was bom at Paris on the 4th of August 1838. In 1863 he under¬ 
took for his father a course of lectures at the College de France, 
the subject of which was the history of mankind. His theories 
as to the manifold origin of the human race, however, gave 
offence to the clergy, and he was precluded from delivering a 
second course. He then went to Brussels, where he published 
his lectures under the title of Histoire de I’homme (1663 ); he 
next visited Constantinople and Athens, took part in the Cretan 
insurrection of 1866, spent some time in Italy, where an article 
of his in the Popnlo d’llalia caused his arrest and imprisonment, 
and finally, having returned to France, nearly lost his life in a 
duel with Paul de Cassagnac, editor of the Pays. In Paris he 
devoted his pen to the cause of republicanism, and at length, 
having failed in an attempt to organize a revolution at Belleville 
on the 7th of February 1870, found himself compelled to flee 
from France. Returning to Paris on the downfall of Napoleon, he 
soon placed himself at the head of a body of 500 tirailleurs. On 
account of his insurrectionary proceedings he was taken prisoner 
at Crdteil, near Vincennes, by the. provisional government, and 
confined at Mazas on the 7th of December 1870, but was released 
by his men on the night of January 21-22. On the iRth of 
March he joined the Communi.sts. He was elected a member of 
the commune by the 20th arrondissement, and was named colonel. 
He was one of the most active leaders of the insurrection, and in 
a sortie against the Versailles troops in the morning of the 3rd 
of April was killed in a hand-to-hand conflict at Rueil, near 
Malmaison. Besides his Science de Vhomme (Paris, i86q), Gustave 
Mourens was the author of numerous fugitive pamphlets. 

.See C. Prol6s, Los ihnnmes tic la rhohuion de iSn (Pari.s, 1898), 

FLOURENS, MARIE JEAN PIERRE (1794-1867), French 
physiologist, was born at Mauroilhan, near Beziers, in the depart¬ 
ment of Herault, on the 15th of April 1794. At the age of fifteen 
he began the study of medicine at Montpellier, where in 1823 
he received the degree of doctor. In the following year he 
repaired to Paris, provided with an introduction from A, P. de 
Candolle, the botanist, to Baron Cuvier, who received him 
kindly, and interested himself in his welfare. At Paris Flourens 
engaged in physiologieal research, occasionally contributing to 
literary publications; and in 1821, at the Athcnec tliere, he 
gave a course of lectures on the physiological theory of the 
sensations, which attracted much attention amongst men of 
science. His paper entitled Recherckes experimenlales sur les 
frnprieth el les janclinns dii systeme nenietix dam les animaux 
vcTicbrh, in which he, from experimental evidence, sought to 
assign their special functions to the cerebrum, corpora quadri- 
gemina ;md cerebellum, was the subject of a highly commendatory 
report by Cuvier, adopted by the French Academy of Sciences 
in 1822. He was chosen by Cuvier in 1828 to deliver for him a 
course of lectures on natural hi,story at the College de France, 
and in the same year became, in succession to L. A. G. Bose, a 
member of the Institute, in the divi,sion “ Bconomie rurale.” 
In 1830 he became Cuvier’s substitute as lecturer on human 
anatomy at the jardin du Roi, and in 1832 vras elected to the 
post of titular professor, which he vacated for the professorship 
of comparative anatomy created for him at the museum of the 
Jardin the same year. In 1833 Flourens, in accordance with the 
dying request of Cuvier, was appointed a perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences; and in 1838 he was returned as a 
deputy for the arrondissement of Beziers. In 1840 he was elected, 
in preference to Victor Hugo, to succeed J. F. Michaud at the 
French Academy ; and in 1845 created a commander of 

the legion of honour, and in the next year a peer of France. 
In March 1847 Flourens directed the attention of the Academy 
of Sciences to the anaesthetic effect of chloroform on animals. 
On the revolution of 1848 he withdrew completely from p)olitical 
life ; and in 1855 he accepted the professorship of natural history 
at the College de France. He died at Montgeron, near Palis, 
on the 6th of Decem'ber 1867. 

Besides numerous shorter scientific memoirs, Flourens published— 
Essai iw ^uelquei •points d» la doctrine de la rivulsion et de la diri- 
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vation (Montpellier, 1813); ExpMemjs sur le systlme nerveux (Paris, 
1823); Cours sur la gfniraiion, I'evolo/iie, et Vembryologie (1836); 
Analyse raisonnie dts travaux de G. Cuvier (1841); Reeherches sur le 
divelopptmerU des os et des dents (1842); Anaiomie giniraie de la peau 
et des membranes muqueuses (1843); Buff on, htstoire de ses travaux 
et de ses idies (1844); Bontenelle, ou de la pkilosophie moderne rela- 
tivemeni aux sciences physumes (1847) : Tli/orie expirimentale de la 
formation des os (1847); (Euvres computes de Buffon (1833); JJe la 
longivild humaine et de la quanliti de vie sur le globe (1854), numerous 
edition.^; Histoire de la dfcomerle de la circulalion du sang (1834): 
Cours de physiologic cim-harce (i83('>); liecueil des tinges historiques 
(185(1); be la vie et de I intelligeiu c (1838); Do la raison, du gtiiie, 
et de la folie (1861); Ontologie naturelU (1861); Examen du Here de 
M. Darwin sur I'Originc des Espices (1864). For a list ol his papers 
see the Royal Society's Catalogue of Siienttfic Papers, 

FLOWER, SIR WILLIAM HENRY (1831-1899), English 
biologist, was born at Stratford-on-Avon on the 30th of November 
1831. Choosing medicine as his profession, he began his studies 
at University College, London, where he siiowed special aptitude 
for physiology and comparative anatomy and took his M.B. 
degree in 1851. He then joined the Army Medical Service, and 
went out to the Crimea as assistant-surgeon, receiving the medal 
with four clasps. On his return to England be became a member 
of tiic surgical staff of the Middle,scx hospital, London, and in 
1861 succeeded J. T. Quckett as curator of the Hunterian 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. In 1870 
he also became Hunterian professor, and in 1884, on the death 
of .Sir Richard Owen, was appointed to the directorship of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. He died in 
London on the ist of July 1899. He made valuable contributions 
to structural anthropology, publibliing, for example, complete 
and accurate measurements of no less than 1300 human skulls, 
and as a comparative anatomist be ranked high, devoting 
himself especially to the study of the mammalia. He was also 
a leading authority on the arrangement of museums. The greater 
part of hi.s life was spent in their administration, and in conse¬ 
quence he held very decided views as to the principlc.s upon 
which their specimens should be .set out. He insisted on the 
importance oi distinguishing between collections intended for 
the use of specialists and those designed for the instruction of the 
general public, pointing out that it was as futile to present 
to the former a number of merely typical forms as to provide 
the latter with a long series of specimens differing only in the 
most minute details. His ideas, which were largely and success¬ 
fully applied to the museums of which he had charge, gained wide 
approval, and their influence entitles him to be looked upon as a 
reformer who did much to improve the methods of museum 
arrangement and management. In addition to numerous original 
papers, he was tlic autlior of An Introduction to the Osteology of the 
Mammalia (1870); Fashion in Dcjorinity (1881); The Horse: 
a Study in Natural History (1890) ; Introduction to the Study oi 
Mammals, Living and Extinct (i8<)i); Essays on Museums and 
other Subjects (1898). He also wrote many articles for the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Briiannica. 

FLOWER (bat. //«.?, fioris ; Fr. fleur), a term popularly u.scd 
for the bloom or blossom of a plant, and so by analogy for the 
fairest, choicest or finest part nr aspect of anything, and in various 
technical senses. Here we shall deal only with its botanical 
interest. It is impossible to give a rigid botanical definition 
of the term “ flower.” The flower is a characteristic feature of 
the highest group of the plant kingdom—the flowering plants 
(Phanerogams)—and Ls the name given to the association of 
organs, more or less leaf-like in form, which are concerned with 
the production of the fruit or seed. In modern botanical works 
the group is often known as the seed-plants (Spermatophyta). 
As the seed develops from the ovule which has been fertiliied 
by the pollen, the c.sscntial structures for seed-production art 
two, viz. the pollen-bearer or stamen and the ovule-bearer or 
carpel. These arc with few exceptions foliar structures, known 
in comparative morphology as sporophylLs, because they bear 
the spores, namely, the microspores or pollen-grains which are 
developed in the microsporangia or pollen-sacs, and the mega- 
spore, which is containeti in the ovule or megasporangium. _ 

In Gymnosperttis (j.t.), which represent the more primitive 

X. i8« 



type of sced-plunts, tlie micro- or macro-sporophylls are generally 
associated, often in large numbers, in separate cones, to wliich 
the term “ flower ” has been applied. But there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the relation between these cones 
and the more definite and elaborate structure known as the 
flower in the higher group of seed-plants- the Angiosperms (g.v.) 
—and it is to this more definite structure that we generally refer 
in using the term “ flower.” 

Flowers are produred from flower-buds, just as leaf-shoots 
arise from leaf-buds. These two kinds of buds have a resemblance 
to each other as regards the arrangement and the development 
of their pans; and it sometimes happens, from injury and 
other causes, that the part of the axis which, in ordinary cases, 
would produce a leaf-bud, gives origin to a flower-bud. A 
flower-bud has not in ordinary circumstances any power of 
extension by the continuous de¬ 
velopment of its apex. In this 
respect it differs from a leaf-hud. 
In some cases, however, of mons¬ 
trosity, especially seen in the rose 
(fig. i), the central part is pro¬ 
longed, and bears leaves or flowers. 
In such cases the flowers, so far as 
their functional capabilities are 
concerned, are usually abortive. 
This phenomenon known as pro¬ 
liferation of file floral axis. 

Flower-buds, like leaf-buds, art- 
produced in the axil of lcave.s, 
which are called bracts. 

The term bract is properly applied 
to the leaf from which the primary 
floral axis, whether 
*' simple or branched, 
arises, while the leaves which arise j 
on the axis between the bract and 
the outer envelope of tlic flower 
are bractcolcs or bracllets. Bracts 
somelime.s do not differ from. 

Fio. I. — Proliferous Rose, the ordinary leaves, as in Veronica 
s, Sepals transtornied into heilerijolia, Vinca, Anagallis and 
leaves. Ajuga. In general as regards their 

р, I’etals multiplied at the appearance they differ 

exiiense of tin' st.iraens, . i- ivr 

which lire reduced in It-'iivts, the differurice 

number. being greater in the upper than 

с, Coloured leaves represent- in the lower branches of an inflor- 

ing aborlivu ca^el'i. escence. They arc dLstinguishe.d 

imperfect flower at its Po.SlUon at the base of 

apex. the flower or flower-stalk. Their 

arrangement is similar to tliat of, 
the leaves. When the flower is sessile the bracts arc often 
applied closely to the calyx, and may thus be confounded with 
it, as in the order Malvaceae and sjiecie.s of Dianthut and winter 
aconite {Eranthis), where they have received the name of epigalyx 
or calyculus. In some Rosaceous plants an ei-iiculyx is presept, 
due to the formation of stipulary structures by the sopalsi fn 
many cases bracts act as protective organs, within or beneath 
which the young flowers are concealed in their earliest stage of 
growth. 

When bracts become coloured, ns in Amherstia nobtlis, 
Euphorbia spkndcns, Erica elcgans and Salvia splendens, they 
may be mistaken for parts of the corolla. They arc sometimes 
mere scales or threads, and at other times are undeveloped, 
giving rise to the ebracieate inflorescence of Crucilerae and some 
Boraginaceae. Sometimes they are empty, no flower-buds 
being produced in their axil. A series of empty coloured bracts 
terminates the inflorescence of Salvia Horminutn, The smaller 
bract* or bracteoles, which occur among the subdivisions of a 
branching inflorescence, often produce no flower-buds, and thus 
anomalies occur in the floral arrangements. Bracts are occasion¬ 
ally persistent) remaining long attached to the base of the 
peduncles, but more usually they are' deciduous, falling off early 



by ah articulation, in some instance''they ionri part of the 
fruit, becojhing incorporated with other organs. Thus, the cones 
of firs and the stroholi of the hop are composed of a series of 
spirally arranged bracts ■covering fertile flowers; and the scales 
on the fruit of the pine-apple are of the same nature. At the 
base of the general umbel in umbelliferous plants a whorl of 
bracts often exists, called a general involucre, and at the base 
of the smaller umbels or umbolluleg there is a similar leafy whorl 
called an involued or partial involucre. In some instances, as in 
fooTs-parsley, there is no general involucre, but simply an 
involucel; while in other cases, ns in fennel or dill (fig. 15), 
neither involucre nor involucel is developed. In Compositoe 
the name involucre is applied to the bracts surrounding the head 



Fig. 2.—Head (capitiilum) of 
Marigold {Calendula), showing 
a congeries of flowers, I'licin.sed 
by row.s of bracts, i, at tlie1«se, 
w'liich arc collectively called an 
involucre. 



From Stri\Bb»r(jtrrV l.ehihiali. der Bntanik, 
by tmrtiii^sioii of L>li-1.iv I'lwliei. 

I''lG. ,p- Cupule of Qnernis -•fr,':!- 
l<ip.<:. rp, Cupule ; gf, fruit. (After 
Huchartre.) 


of flowers (fig. 2, i), as in marigold, dandelion, daisy, .Artichohe. 
This involucre is frequently composed of several rows of leaflets, 
which are either of the same or of different forms and Icngihs, 
and often lie over each other in an inihricated manner, ’the 
leaves of the involucre are spiny in thistles and in teazel (F.;- 
sacu.t), and hooked in burtlock. Such whurled or M'rticili.ile 
bracts generally remain separate {pnlypliyllnui), but may be 
united by cohesion (gamojiliyltous), as in many species of i 
plcurum and in Lavalcra. In Cotnposilae lie.sitic.s (he invulfi ;‘e 
there arc frequently chaffy and setose bracts at the base of c;.'.h 
flower, and in Dipsacaceae a inembranoiis tiibo Mtrroinids ca- h 
flower. These structures are of the nature of an epicaly.x. in 
the acorn the cupule or rap (fig. 3) is formed by a growing 
upwards of the flower-stalk immediately beneath the fluv.er, 
upon which scaly or spiny protuberances appear ; it is of the 
nature of bracts. Bracts also compose the liuslty covering of 
the hazel-nut. 

When bracts become united, and overlie each other in sevwal 
rows, it often happens that the outer ones do not produce flowi r.s, 
that is, are empty or sterile. In the artichoke the outer imbri¬ 
cated scales or bracts are in this condition, and it is from the 
membranous white scales or bracts (palcac) forming the choke- 
attached to the edible receptacle that th(! flowers arc produced. 
The sterile bracts of the daisy occa-siunally produce capituUi, 
and give rise to the hen-and-chickens daisy. In place of dcvelop- 
big flower-buds, bracks may, in certain circumstances, as in 
proliferous or viviparous plants, produce leaf-buds. 

A sheathing bract enclosing one or several flowers is called 
a spatbe. It is common among Monocotyledons, as Narcissus 
(fig. 4), snow-flake, and palms. In some palms it is 20 
ft. long, and encloses 200,000 flowers. It is often associated 
with that form of inflorescence termed the spadix, and n»ay be 
coloured, as in Anihurium, or white, as in arum lily {Richardia 
aethiopica). When the sp^ix is compound or branching, as in 
palms, there are smaller spathes, surrounding separate parts of 
the mflorescenqe. The spathe, protects the flowers in their young 
state, and often falls off after they are developed, or haags dovirn 
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in a withered form, aa in some palms, Typha and Ptthts. In 
graasea the cuter scales or glumes of the spikelets ore sterile 
bracts (fig. 5, gf); and in Cyperaceae bracts enclose the organs 

of reprodoctiotu Bracts are 
frequently changed into com¬ 
plete leaves, 'this change is 
called phyUoJy of bracts, and 
is seen in species of Planlago, 
especially in the variety of 
Plantago media, called the 
rose - plantain in gardens, 
where the bracts become leafy 
and form a rosette round the 
flowering axis. .Similar changes 
occur in Plantago major, P. 
lanceolaia, Ajuga replans, 
dandelion, daisy, dahlia and 
in umbelliferous plants. The 
conversion of bracts into 
stamens {staminody of bracts) 
has been observed in the case 
of Aides excelsa. A lengthen- 
Fig. 4.. FSovut.s oi Karcissus ing of the axis of the female 
(.Vanmes Tasetta) hucstuig from strobilu.s of Conifetac is not 
a sheathing bract t. i 

of infrequent occurrence m 

Cryptnmeria japonica, larch (Larix ntropaea), &c., and this' is 
usually associated witli a Icaf-like condition of the bracts, and 
^ sometimes even with 

the development of 
leaf-bearing shoots in 
place of the scales. 

Tlie anangement of 
the flowers on the axis, 
or the ramification of 
the floral axis, is called 
the inflorescence. The 
primary axi.s of the 
inflorescence is some¬ 
times called the raehis ; 
its branche.s, whether 
terminal or lateral, 
which form the stalks 
supporting flowers or 
ehtsters of flowers, arc 
peduneles, and if small 
Fig. 5. —Rpikcli't of Oat (Avena saliva) branches are given off 
laid open, showing the sterile bracts i’t. t’t, called 

or empty glumes ; e, the fertile or floral , a 

glume, with a dorsal awn a; the pale; /’ceicfts. A flower 
js, an abortive flower. having a stalk is called 

pedunculate or pedicel¬ 
late ; one having no stalk is sessile. In describing a branching 
inflorescence, it is common to speak of the raehis as lAeb primary 
floral axis, its branches as the secondary floral axei!, their divi¬ 
sions as the tertiary flpial axes, 
and so on; thus avoiding any 
confusion that might arise from 
the use of the terms rcukis, ped¬ 
uncle and pedicel. 

The peduncle is simple, bearing 
a single flower, as in primrose; 
or bmnehed, as in London-pride. 
Fij, It is sometimes succulent, as in 
{Ficus Carica), curling in a the cashew, in which it forms the 
hollow receptacle, enclosing large coloured expansion sup- 
female p^pti^g pjjg „;,(• . spiral, as in 
Cyclamen and VaUisneria; or 
spiny, as in Alyssum spinosum. When the peduncle proceed* 
from radical leaves, that is, from an axis which is so shortened 
as to brin^ the leaves close together in the form of a cluster, as 
in the pnmfosfc, auricula or hyacinth, it is termed a scape. 
The floral axis mfiy be shortened, assuming a ffettened, convex 
or concave fortn, and bearing numerous flowers, as in the arti¬ 




FlO. S.—Peduncle 


choke, daisy and fig (flg. 6). The floral axis sometimet appears aa 
if formed by several peduncles 
united together, constituting a 
fasciated axis, as in tlic cocks¬ 
comb, in which the flowers form 
a peculiar crest at the apex of 
the flattened peduncles. Adhe¬ 
sions occasionally take place 
between the peduncle and the 
bracts or leaves of the plant, as 
in the lime-tree (fig. 7). The 
adhesion of the peduncles to the 
stem accounts for the extra- 
axilkry position of flowers, as 
in many Solonaceae. When this 
union extends for a considerable 
length along the stem, several 
leaves may be interposed be¬ 
tween the part where the ped¬ 
uncle becomes free and the leaf 
whence it originated, and it may 
be difficult to trace the con¬ 
nexion. The peduncle oceasion- 
ally becomes aljortivc, and in 
place of bearing n flower, is trans¬ 
formed into a tendril; at other 
times it is hollowed at the apex, 
so os apparently to form the 
lower part of the outer whorl of 
floral leaves as in Eschschalliia. 

The termination of the peduncle, .Fto- 7.--Inflorescence oi the 
or the part on which the whorls ("**•- 

of the flower are arranged, is „ Hr^mch. 
called the thalamus, torus or re- t>’ R-tiole with uxatary bud. 
ceptaele. Attached to Utu peduncle 

There are two distinct types of . A 
inflorescence-one in which the / Coroila. 
flowers arise os lateral shoots s| stamens, 
from a primary axis, which goes /> Ovary, 
on elongating, and the lateral Flo’*''ii'bud. 
shoots never exceed in their devebpment the lei^th of the 
primary axis beyond their 
point of origin. The flowers 
are thus always axillary. 
Exceptions, such as in cruciferous 
plants, ore due to the non-fqipear- 
ance of the bracts. In the other 
type the primary axis terminates 


Fig. 9. —Head of flowers (capilttlum) 
of Scabiosa atropurpurta. The inflor¬ 
escence is simple and indeterminate, 
and the expansion of the flowers cen¬ 
tripetal, those at the circumference 
opening first. 

in a single flower, but lateral axes are 
given off from the axils of the bracts, 
which again repeat the primary axis; 
the developnent of eatffi lateral axis 
is stronger than that of the primary 
(Vtom stnibarsir'i ukHmtk axis beyond its point of origin. The 
^ flowers produced in this inflorescence 

Fic. 8.—Raceme of Linmim are thus teemitfol. The first kind 
striata, i, bract. inflorescence is indettrminate, 

indtflmit or auiUary, Here the axis is either elongated, 
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producing flower-buds as it grows, the lower expanding first 
(fig, 8), or it is shortened and depressed, and the outer flowers 
expand first (fig. 9). The expansion of the flowers is thus 
centrtpelal, that is, from base to apex, or from circumference 
to centre. 

The second kind of inflorescence is determinate, definite or 
terminal. In this the axis is either elongated and ends in a solitary 
flower, which thus terminates the axis, and if other flowers are 
produced, they belong to secondary axes farther from the centre ; 

or the axis is shortened and flat¬ 
tened, producing a number of 
separate floral axes, the central 
one expanding first, while the 
others are developed in succession 
farther from the centre. The ex¬ 
pansion of the flowers is in this 
case centrifugal, that is, from apex 
to base, or from centre to circum¬ 
ference. It is illustrated in fig. 10, 
Ranunculus bulbosiis\ a' is the 
primary axis swollen at the base in 
a bulb-like manner b, and with 
roots proceeding from it. From 
the leaves which are radical pro¬ 
ceeds the axis ending in a solitary 
terminal flower /'. About the 
middle of this axis there is a leaf 
or bract, from which a secondary 
floral axis a" is produced, ending 
in a single flower /', less advanced 
than the flower /'. This secondary 
axis bears a le^ also, from which 
a tertiary floral axis o'" is pro¬ 
duced, bearing an unexpanded solitary flower /"'. From this 
tertiary axis a fourth is in progress of formation. Here /' is the 
termination of the primary axis, and this flower expands first, 
while the other flowers are developed centrifugally on separate 
axes. 

A third series of inflorescences, termed mixed, may he recog¬ 
nized. In them the primary axis has an arrangement belonging 
to the opposite type from that of the branches, or vice versa. 
-According to the mode and degree of development of tltc lateral 
shoots and also of the bracts, various forms of both inflorescences 
result. 

.\mongst indefinite forms the simplest occurs when a lateral 
shoot produced in the axil of a large single foliage leaf of the plant 
ends in a single flower, the axis of the plant elongating beyond, 
as in Veronica hederifolia. Vinca minor and Lysimachia nemorum. 
The flower in this case is .9«//7flry,and the ordinary leaves become 
bracts by producing flower-buds in place of leaf-buds; their 
number, like that of the leaves of this main axis, is indefinite, 
t arying with the vigour of the plant. Usually, fcowever, the 
floral axis, arising from a more or less altered leaf or bract, 
instead of ending in a solitary flower, is prolonged, and .bears 
numerous bracteoles, from which smaller peduncles are produced, 
and those again in their turn may be branched in a similar way. 
Thus the flowers ore arranged in groups, and frequently very 
complicated forms of inflorescence result. When the primary 
peduncle or floral axis, as in fig. 8, is elongated, and gives off 
pedicels, ending in single flowers, a raceme is produced, as in 
currant, hyacinth and barberry. If the secondary floral axes 
"ive rise to tertiary ones, the raceme is branching, and forms a 
panicle, as in Yucca gloriosa. If in a raceme the lower flower- 
stalks are developed more strongly than the upper, and thus all 
the flowers are nearly on a level, a corymb is formed, which may be 
simple, as in fig. 11, where the primary axb a' gives off secondary 
axes a", a", which end in flowers; or branching, where 
the secondary axes again subdmoe. If the pedicels are very short 
or wanting, so that the flowers are sessile, a spike is produced, as 
in Flantago and vervain {Verbena officinalis) (fig. la). If the 
spike bears unisexual flowers, as in willow or hazel (fig. 13), it is an 
amentum or catkin, hence such trees ore called amentiferous ; at 


other times it becomes succulent, bearing numerous flowers, 
surrounded by a sheathing bract or spathe, and then it constitutes 
a spadix, which may be simple, as in Arum maculatum (fig. 14), 
or branching os in palms. A spike bearing female flowers only, 
and covered with scales, is a strobilus, as in the hop. In grasses 



Fk.. II. Fig. 12. Fio. 13. 

Fig. II. —Corj-mb of Cerasus Mahaleb, terminating an abortive 
branch, at the base of which are nioditied leaves in the form of scales, 
e. Ih-imary axis; a', secondary axe.s bearing flowers; fr, bract in 
the axils ot whicti tlie secondary axe.s arise. 

Fid. 12.—Spike of Vervain {Verbena officinalis), showing sessile 
flowers on a common rachis. The flowers at the lower part of the 
spike have pas.sed into fruit, tho.se tow.ards the middle are in full 
bloom, and those at the top are only in bud. 

Fid. 13. -Amentum or catkin ol Hazel {Cinylus AveAlana), con-sist- 
ing of an axis or rachis covered with bracts in the lorm of scales, 
each of which covers a male (lower, the stamens of which are seen 
projecting beyond the scale. Tiie catkin falls off in a mass, separating 
from the branch by an articulation. 

there are u.sually numerous sessile flowers arranged in small 
spikes, called locustae nr spikelets, which are either set closely 
along a central axis, or produced on .secondary axes formed by 
the branching of the central one; to the latter form the term 
panicle is applied. 

If the primary axis, in place of being elongated, is contracted, 
it gives rise to other forms of indefinite inflorescence. When the 
axi^s is so shortened that the secondary axes arise from a common 
point, and spread out as radii of nearly equal length, each ending 
in a single flower or dividing again in a similar radiating manner. 



rttf oaiamiKf iiy k>i 

(luMsv KUeber.) Pjq jj.—Compound umbel of Coin- 

Fig. 14. —spadix of jjjQjj graveolens), having 

Arum maculatum. {Aitnr ^ primary umlad a, and secondary 
Wossidlo.) fl, Female j without either involucre or 

flowers; b, male flowers; involucel. 
c, hairs representing 
sterile flowers. 

. 

an umbel is produced, as in fig. 15. From the primary floral 
axis a the secondary axes come off in a radiating or umbrella-like 
manner, and end in small umbels b, which are called partial 
umbels or umbellules. This inflorescence is seen m hemkxi and 
other allied plants, which are hence caUed umbelliferous. If 
there are numerous flowers on a flattened, convex or slightly 
concave receptacle, having either very short pedicels or none, a 



Fio, 10.—Plant of Uunun- 
cuius hulbosus^ showing clutcr* 
niuiato inflorescence. 
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capitulum (head) is formed, as in dandelion, daisy and other 
composite plants (fig. *), also in scabious (fig. 9) and teazel. 
In the American button-bush the heads are globular, in some 
species of teazel elliptical, while in scabious and in composite 
plants, as sunflower, dandelion, thistle, centaury and marigold, 
they are somewhat hemispherical, with a flattened, slightly 
hollowed, or convex disk. If the margins of such a receptacle 
be developed upwards, the centre not developing, a concave 
receptacle is formed, which may partially or completely enclose 
a number of flowers that are generally unisexual. This gives rise 
to the peculiar inflorescence of Dorstrnia, or to that of the fig 
(fig. 6), where the flowers arc placed on the inner surface of the 
hollow receptacle, and are provided with bracteoles. This in¬ 
florescence has been called a hypanthodium. 

Lastly, we have what are called compound indefinite inflores¬ 
cences. In these forms the lateral shoots, developed centripetally 
upon the primary axis, bear numerous bracteoles, from which 
floral shoots arise which may have a centripetal arrangement 
similar to that on the mother shoot, or it may be different. Thus 
we may have a group of racemes, arranged in a racemose manner 
on a common axis, forming a raceme of racemes or compound 
raceme, as in Astilbe. In the same way we may have compound 
umbels, as in hemlock and most Umbelliferae (fig. 15), a com¬ 
pound spike, as in rye-grass, a compound spadix, as in some 
palms, and a compound capitulum, as in the hcn-and-chickens 
daisy. Again, there may be a raceme of capitula, that is, a group 
of capitula disposed in a racemose manner, as in Petasiies, a 
raceme of umbels, as in ivy, and so on, all the forms of inflores¬ 
cence being indefinite in disposition. In Eryngium the shortening 
of the pedicels changes an umbel into a capitulum. 

The simplest form of the definite type of the inflorescence is 
seen in Anemone nemorosa and in gentianella {Gentiana acaulis), 
where the axis terminates in a single flower, no other flowers 
^ing produced upon the plant. This is a solitary terminal 
inflorescence. If other flowers were produced, they would arise 
as lateral shoots from the bracts below the first-formed flower. 
The general name of cyme is applied to the arrangement of a 
group of flowers in a definite inflorescence. A eymose inflores¬ 
cence is an inflorescence where the primary floral axis before 
terminating in a flower gives off one or mure lateral unifloral 
axes which repeat the process—the development being only 
limited by the vigour of the plant. The floral axes are thus 
centrifugally developed. The cyme, according to its devcloj)- 
ment, has been characterized as biparous or uni parous. In fig. 16 
the biparous cyme is represented in the flowering branch of 
Cerastium. Here the primary axis t ends in a flower, which has 
passed into the state of fruit. At its base two leaves are produced, 
in each of which arise secondary axes t't', ending in single flowers, 
and at the base of these axes a pair of opposite leaves is produced, 
giving rise to tertiary axes /' t", ending in single flowers, and 
so on. The term dichasium has also been applied to this form 
of cyme. 

In the natural order Carophyllaceae (pink family) the dichasial 
form of inflorescence is very general. In some members of the 
order, as Dianthus barbatus, D. carthusianorum, &c., in which 
the peduncles are short, and the flowers closely approximated, 
with a centrifugal expansion, the inflorescence has the form of a 
contracted dichasium, and receives the name of jascicle. When 
the axes become very much shortened, the arrangement is more 
complicated in appearance, and the nature of the inflorescence 
can only be recognized by the order of opening of the flowers. 
In Labiate plants, as the dead-nettle (Lamium), the flowers arc 
produced in the axil of each of the foliage leaves of the plant, 
and they apjwar as if arranged in a simple whorl of flowers. 
But on examination it is found that there is a central flower 
expanding first, and from its axis two secondary axes spring 
bearing solitary flowers; the expansion is thus centrifugal. 
The inflorescence is therefore a contracted dichasium, the flowers 
being sessile, or nearly so, and the clusters are called verticiUasters 
(fig. 17). Sometimes, especially towards the summit of a di- 
chMium, owing to the exhaustion of the growing power of the 
plant, only one of the bracts gives origin to a new axis, the other 


remaining empty; thus the inflorescence becomes unilateral, 
and further development is arrested. In addition to the dichasial 
form there are others where more than two lateral axes are 
produced from the primary floral axis, each of which in turn 
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Fig. iO.—C ymose inflorescence (dichasium) of Cerastium ccilliiium; 
t-f", successive axes. (After Duchartre.) 

produces numerous axes. To this form the terms trichosial and 
polychasial cyme have been applied ; but these are now usually 
designated eymose umbels. They are well seen in some species 
of Euphorbia. Another term, anthela, has been used to.di.s- 
tinguish such forms as occur in severd species of Lusula and 



Fig. 17.—Flowering stalk of the White Dead-nettle {Lamium 
album). The bracts are like the ordinary leaves of the plant, and 
produce clusters of flowers in their axil. The clusters are called 
verticiUasters, and consist of flowers which arc produced in a centri¬ 
fugal manner. 

Juncus, where numerous lateral axes arising from tlie primary 
axis grow very strongly and develop in an irregular manner. 

In the uniparous cyme a number of floral axes are successively 
developed one from the other, but the axis of each successive 
generation, instead of producing a pair of bracts, produces only 
one. The basal portion of the consecutive axes may become 
much thickened and arranged more or less in a straight line. 
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«nd thoi-colleetively form jm i^parent or &iie axis or sympodtmn, 
awd the inflorescance thus simulates a naceme. In tiiB true 
raoeme, however, we find only a single axis, producing in succes¬ 
sion a teriea of bracts, Irom which the iionl pedundcs arise as 
lateral shoots, und thus padi flower is on the same side of the 
floral axis as the bract in the axil of which it i* developed ; but 
in the uniparotis cyme the flower of each of these axes, the basal 
portions of which unite to fcffin the false axis, is situated on the 
opposite side of the axis to the bract from which it apparently 
arises (fig. i8). The bract is not, however, the one from which 
the axis terminating in the flower arises, but is a bract produced 
upon it, and gives origin in its axil to a new axis, the basal portion 
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Fig. i 8.— Helicoi.l cyme of a species aVAlsirnemeria. a,, a.,, a, 04, 
Ac.. 5C’|)arate axes f.iicce.s.sively Jevelopcd in tlic axils of tlic corre- 
syxindmg bracts itc., and ending in a flower /., /„ ^.c. 'J'lie 

vdioLe appears to loi'in a simple raceme of wliieli tlie axes form the 
internodc.s. 

Fig. ]y.—Scorpioidal or cicina! cyme of Forget-me-not {Mynsolts 
palustris). 

Fig. 20. — Diagram of definite floral ax-es a, A, c, d.e, S c. 

Fig. 21.—Flowering stalk of Ragwort (Sniitrio), The flowers are 
in heads (capitula), and open from the circumference inwards in an 
indefinite centripetal manner. The beads of flowers, on the other 
hand, taken collectively, expand centrifugally—the central one a 
first. • 

of which, constituting the next part of the false axis, occupie.s 
the angle between this bract and its parent axis—tlw bract 
from which the axis really does arise being situated lower down 
epon the same side of the axis with itself. The uniparous cyme 
presents two forms, the scorjnoid or cicinal and the helicoid or 
hostryckoii. 

In the scorpioid cj'me the fldwers are arranged alternately in a 
double row along one side axis (fig. 19), the bracts 

when developed forming %4|||p^4uuble row on thc^ opposite 
side; the whole inflorescpHiilMfilly curves on itself like a 
scorjHon's tail, hence its nMlteAifcifiig. 30 is shown a diagram¬ 
matic sketch of this arrai^PUnt. 'ihe false axis, a i c i, is 
formed by successive generations d unifloral axes, the flowers 
being arranged along one side ahemately and in a double row ; 
had the bracts been developed they would have formed a simflar 
double row on the opposite side of the false axis; the whole 


tnfloresoeoce is represented as curved on itself. The inflorescences 
Lb the iag&ily Boraginaceae are usually regarded as true scorpbid 
cymes. 

In the helicoid cyme there is also a false axis formed by the 
basal portion of the separate axes, but the flowers are not placed 
in a double row, but in a single row, and form a spiral or helix 
round tlie false axis. In AUtroemeria, as represented in fig. x8, 
the axis Oj ends in a flower (cut off in the figure) and bears a leaf. 
From the axil of tliis leaf, that is, between it and the primary 
axis flj arises a secondary axis Aj, ending in a flower /^, and 
producing a leaf about the middle. From the axil of this leaf 
a tertiary floral axis o,, ending in a flower takes origin. 
In this case the axes are not arranged in two rows along one 
side of tlic false axis, but are placed at regular intervals, so as 
to form an elongated spiral round it 

Compound definite inflorescences are by no means common, 
but in Sireplocarpus polyanthus and in several calceolarias 
we probably have examples. Here there are scorpioid cymes pj 
pairs of flowers, each pair consisting of an older and a younger 
flower. 

Forms of inflorescence occur, in which both the definite 
and indefinite types are represented — mixed inflorescences. 
Thus in Composite plants,suchas hawkwceds(Hi>raria) 
and ragworts {Senccio, fig. 21), the heads of flow'crs, 
taken as a whole, are developed centrifugally, the caawt. 
terminal head first, while Uie florets, or small flowers 
on the receptacle, open centripetally, those at Uie circumference 
first So iAso in Labiatac, such us dead-nettle (Lamium), the 
different whorls of inflorescence are developed centripetally, 
while the florets of the verlir-illoster arc centrifugal. This mixed 
character presents difficulties in such ca.ses as Labiatac, where 
the leaves, in place of retaining their ordinary form, hecoinr 
bracts, and thus might lead to the supposition of the whole 
series of flowers being one inflorescence. In such cases Uic cymes 
are described as spiked, racemose, or patiicled, according to 
circumstances, in Saxiiraga timbrosa (London-pride) and in 
the horse-chestnut we meet with a raceme of scorpioid cymes ; 
in sea-pink, a capitulum of contracted scorpioid cymes (often 
called a glomerulus); in lauruslinus, a compxiund umbel of 
dichasial cymes; a .scorpioid cyme of capitula in Vernonia 
scoTpioides. The so-called catkins of the birch arc, in reality, 
spikes of contracted dichasial cymes. In the bell-flower (Cam- 
pantda) there is a racemose uniparous cyme. In the privet 
{Ligustrmn tndgare) there are numerous racemes of dicliasLi 
arranged in a racemose manner along an axis ; the whole inflore.s- 
cence thus has an appearance not unlike a bunch of grapes, 
and has been called a thyrsus, 

TaBCT.AR ViRW of iNFLORE.SCr.WCES 

A. Indefinite Centripetal Inflorescence. 

I. Flowor.s solitary, axillary. I'liica, Veromra htderifnlia. 

II. Flowers in groiip.s, pedicellate. 

1. Klong.ated lorm (Raceme), Hyacinth, l.iitimiuim, Currant. 

(Corymb), Omithagalum. 

2. Contracted or shortened form (Umbel), Cawshp, 

A strdntla. 

ni. Flowers in groups, sessile. 

I. Elongated form (Spike), Plantago. 

(Spikflet), Glasses. 

(.'tmeulum. Catkin), IViltow, Hazel, 

(Spadix) AI urn, .some Palms. 

(StrobiUis), Hop. 

s. Contracted or shortened form (Capitulum), Daisy, Dande¬ 
lion, Scahinus. 

IV. Compound Indefinite Inflorescence. 

«. Compound Spike, Dye grass. 

Ii. Coimiound Spadix, Palms. 

r. iCompounjd Ftaceme,/Isn'fio. 

d. Compound Umbel, HtmUxh and most VmheUiferM, 

e. Raceme of Oipitula, PetasUes. .» 

/. Raceme 0/Umbels, In'. 

B. Definite Centrifugal Inflore.sccnce. 

I. Flowers solitary, terminal. Gmtiantlla, Ttdip. 

II, Flowers in Cymes, 

I. Uniparous Cyme. 

, a. Helicoid Cyme (axes forming a spiral). 

Elongated form, AMroemeria. 

Contracted form, IFstaoiio eorymbasa. 
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(i, Scorniold Cyme (aices unilateral, two wws), 

Efcnga'ted form, forjul-itw-tiW, Symphytum, 
Htnbane. 

Contracted lorcj, Srodiuph AUhemiUa an$nsis, 
•Biparous Cyme (Bichotoinous), Including v^-cliotomous 
Cvincs (i)icliasium, Cynioae UmM, Anthela). 

a. filoftjrutod form, Cirastium, SUllaria. 

b. Contructed form (Vcrliciltester), iitai^tnUU, Ptlar- 

giimum, 

3. Compound PufinitB Inflorescence, Streptocarpus poly- 
nnfhiis^ many Calcevlarias, 

C. Mixed Inflorescence. 

Kaceni ' of Seorpioid Cymes, Hotu~c,hcHmit, 

Scorpioid Cyme'of Capitula, I'emeHin norpioidts. 
Compound tfnjbel of Dicliotomoiis Cymes, Latirustinus. 
Capitulum of contracted Scorpibid Cymes (Glomerulus), 
Soa-pinlt. 

The flower Consists of the floral axis bearing the sporophylls 
{stamens and carpels), usually with certain protective cnvMopes. 

The axis is usually very much 
contracted, no inter- 
fiowar, nodes being devel¬ 
oped, and the portion 
bearing the floral leaves, termed 
the thalamus or lorus, frequently 
expands into a conical, flattened 
or hollowed expansion ; at other 
times, though rarely, the inter¬ 
nodes are developed and it is 
elongated. Upon this torus the 
parts of the flower arc arranged 
in a crowded manner, usually 
forming a series of verticils, the 
parts of which alternate; but 
they are sometimes arranged 
.spirally especially if the flora! 
axis be elongated. In a typical 
flower, as in fig. 22, we recognize 
four distinct whorls of leaves: 
an outer whorl, the ratyx of 
si‘pals‘ within it, another whorl, 
the parts alternating with those 
of the outer whorl, the corolla of 
petals : next a whorl of parts 
alternating with the parts of 
the corolla, the androccium of 
stamens; and in the centre the 
^ynoecium of carpels. Fig. 23 is 
a diagrammatic representation 
of the arrangement of the parts 
ntbnts. 5, Sepals; p, petals; a, of sucha flower ; it is known as 
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Fig. 22.- Flower 


stamens; (, c..arpels. 
Fig. 


a floral diagram. The flower is 


and the parts of each whori 
arc distmgui.shed by a different 
symbol. Of these wbnris the 


pletely to heout tmusversely, 

SBtmx of four whorls, each of 
live parts, s. Sepals; p, petals; 

«, stamens; i, carpels. 

lvi^^*ntrflower“orcfc^! j"tenfal, forming the spfM^o- 
foot iChcnapodiim,), consisting constitute the essential 

ot a single jieriunth (calyx) of five organs of reproduction; the two 
pa^ oiKlosing five stamens, outer whorls are the protective 

coveringsorfloralem.^. The 
uimaoe. of the petals. gmcrally of a greenish 

Fig. 23. ■ Stamen, consisting colour ; their function is mainly 
of a filament (stalk) / and an protective, shielding the more 

internal organs before 

which IS (lischargecl through Blits xx. 21 >rs 

in the two lobes of tlie anther. P®^'® ‘^’’® 

Fio.a6.--The pistil of Tobacco usually showy, and normally 
^icotiana Tabacum), consisimf alternate with the sepals. Some- 

as usually In monocotv- 

ovBies, the style s, and the ' 

«apit8*e atigma g. Tjte pisUl is . and corolla are 

■placed on the receptacle r, at the Similar; m such cases the term 
extremity of the peduncle. ^ianik, 01 peri^ape, is applied. 

^us, in the tulip, crocus, lily, 
ny^th, we s^k of tbe parts of the perian^i, in place of 
caJyx and coroUa, although in these plants there is an outer 


(calyx), of three parts, and an Ihher (coWiHa), af A 
Smikw number, alternating with them. When the parts of 
the calyx are in appearance like petals they are said to be 
peialotd, as in Liliaceac, In some cases the petals have the 
appearance of .scpal.s, then they are sepaloidj as in Juncaceae. 
in plants, as Nymphaea alba, where a spiral arrangementt of the 
floral leaves occur, it is not easy to say where the calype ends 
and the corolla begins, as these two whorls pass insensibly into 
each other. When both calyx and corolla arg present, thr plants 
arc dtcUamyieous ; when One only is present, tli« flower is 
termed mettoehlamydeims or •apeialouf, having no petals (■fig. 24). 
Sometimes both arc absent, when the flower is oebluwydeous, 
or naked, us in willow. The outermost series of the essential 
organs, collectively termed the androecium, is composed of the 
microsporophylls known as the stamaial leaves or stamens. In 
their most differentiated form each consists of a stalk, the 
filament (fig. 25, /), supporting at its summit the anther 
(a), consisting of the pollen-sacs which contain the powderv 
pollen (p), the microspores, which is ultimately discharged 
therefrom. The g^moeriuni or pistil is the central portion 
of the flower, terminating the floral axis. It consists of one 
or more carpels (megasporophylls), either separate (fig. 22, c) 
or combined fftg. 24). The parts distinguished in the pwtil 
are the ovary (fig. 2fi, 4), which is the lower portion enclosing 
the ovules destined to become seeds, and the stigma (g), a portion 
of loose cellular tissue, the receptive surface on which the pollen 
is deposited, which is either sessile on the apex of the ovary, 
as in the poppy, or is separated from it by a prolonged portion 
called the styie (.?). The androccium and gjmoecium are not 
present in all flowers. When both are present the flower is 
hermaphrodite ; and in descriptive botany such a flower is 
indicated by the symbol ^. When only one of those organs 
is present the flower is unisexual or diclinous, and is either male 
(slamuiate), ^ , or female (pistillate), ?. A flower then normally 
consists of ^e four series of leaves—csdvx, corolla, androccium 
and gynoecium—and when these are all present the flower is 
complete. These arc usually densely crowded 
ur>on the thalamus, but in some instances, 
after apical growft has ceased in the axil, 
iin elongation of portions of the recepti^ 
by intercalart' growth occurs, by whith 
changes in the jinsition of the parts may be 
hrnuglil about. Thus in Lychnis an elongar 
tion of the axis betwixt the calyx and the 
corolla takes place, and in this way they are 
separated bv an interi'al. Again, in the 
pa.ssion-flnwer ( Pas.siflora) the stamens are 
.separated from the corolla by an elongated 
portion of the axis, which has consequently Pic. 27.—Calyx 
been termed the androphore ; and in Passi- and pistil of Fmx- 
flora also, fraxinella (fig. 27), Caiipari- inrila (iJtcUunntu 
daceae, and some other plants, the ovarv is ^'feix’tulla). The 
raised -upoti^ a distinct stalk termed the several carpeh, 
gynopkore; it is thus separated from the which are clev^d 
stamens, and is said to be stipitate. Usually or gyno- 

the successive whorls of the flower, disposed 
from below upwards or from without in- ^1^® ^®®®Ptacle. 
wards upon the floral axis, are of the some number of parts, or 
ere a multiple of tlie same number of parts, those of one \tiuai 
alternating with those of the whorls next it. 

In the more primitive types of flowers the torus is more or 
less convex, and the series of organs follow in regular snccesskm, 
culminating in the carpels, in the formation of which the growth 
of the axis is closed (fig. 28). This arrangement is known as 
bypogynous, the other scries (calyx, corolla and stamens') 
beneath (hy^-) the gynoecium. In other oases, the apex of the 
growing point ceases to develop, and the parts below form a cup 
around it, from the rim of which the outer itiembers of the flower 
are developed around (peri-) the carpels, which are foimed.imn 
the apex of the growing-point at the bottom of the cop. Thk 
arrangement is Imcfwn as perigyncus (fig, 39), In taueg n*—« 
this is carried farther and a cavity is forased which is roofed over 








** wemhers of the flower spring 
*^P**cleijs*ich is itaipediatdy nboTO^ 
the tsm «pigyn^r^^ 

in _ 
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p Fic. *9. Fig. 30. 

and*'^^Lnv^of'^h« hypogyny, pcrigyny 

* flower, a, Stamens; e, carpels; p, petals; 

When a flower consists of parts arranged in whorls it is said 
to be cyclic, and if all the whorls have an equal number of parts 
and are alternate it is eucyclic (figs. 22, 23). In 
eitbt**^ contrast to the cyclic flowers are those, as in Magnoli- 
thwtr. aceae, where the parts are in spirals {acyclic). Flowers 
which are cyclic at one portion and spiral at another, 
as in many Ranunculaceae, are termed htmicyclic. In spiral 
flowers the distinction into series is by no means easy, and usually 
there is a gradual passage from sepaloid through petaloid to 
staminal parts, as in the water-lily family, Nymphaeaceae (figs. 
31, 32), although in some plants there is no such distinction, the 
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Figs. 31 and 32.—White Water T.ily. Ffo. 31. flower; ftp. 32, 
Buccessive stages, a-/, in the tran.sition from petals to stamens. 
(After Wossidlo.) 

parts being all petaloid, as in Trollius. Normally, the parts of 
successive whorls alternate ; but in some-cases we find the parts 
of one whorl oppxjsite or superposed to those of the next whorl. 
In some cases, as in the vine-family Ampelidaceae, this-seems 
to be the ordinary mode of development, but the superposition 
of the stamens on the sepals in many plants, as in the pink family, 
Caryophyllnceae, is due to the suppression or atwrtion of the 
whorl of jwtals, and this idea is borne out by tlie development, 
in some plants of the order, of the suppressed whorl. As a rule, 
whenever we find the parts of one whorl supierposed on those of 
another we may suspect some abnormality. 

A flower is said to be symmetrical when each of its whorls 
consists of an equal number of parts, or when the parts of any 
one whorl are multiples of that preceding it. Tlias, a sym¬ 
metrical flower may have five sepals, five pietals, five stamens and 
five caxpels, or the number of any of these parts may be ten, 
twenty or some multiple of five. Fig. 23 is a diagram of a 
symmetrical flower, with five parts in each whorl, alternating 
with each other. Fig. 33 is a diagram of a symmetrical flower 
of stone-crop, with five sepals, five alternating patals, ten 


stamens -and five caippk Here the number of parts in tne 
staminal whorl is double that in the others, and in such a case 
the additional five parts form a second row alternating with 
the others. In the staminal whorl especially it is common to 
find additional rows. Fig. 34 shows a symmetrical flower, with 
five parts in the three outer rows, and ten divisions in the inner. 
In this case it is the gynoecium which has an additional number 
of parts. Fig. 35 shows a flower of heath, with four divisions 
of the calyx and corolla, eight stamens in two rows, and four 
divisions of the pistil. In fig. 

36 there are three parts in 
each whorl; and in fig. 37 
there are three divisions of 
the calyx, corolla and pistil, 
and six stamens in two rows. 

In all these cases the flower 
is symmetrical. In Mono¬ 
cotyledons it is usual for the 
staminal whorl to be double, 
it rarely having more than 
two rows, whilst amongst 
dicotyledons there are often 
very numerous rows of 
stamens. The floral envelopjes 
are rarely multiplied. Flowers 
in which the number of parts 
in each whorl is the same, are 
isomerous (of equal number); 
when the number in some of 
the whorls is different, the 
flower is anisomerous (of un¬ 
equal number). The pistil¬ 
late whorl is very liable to 
changes. It frequently 
happens tlial when it is fully 
formed, the number of. its 
parts is not in conformity 
with that of the other whorls. 

In such circumstances, how¬ 
ever, a flower has been called 
symmetrical, provided the 
parts of the other whorls arc 
normal,—the p)ermanent state 
f of the pistil not being taken 
into account in determining 
symmetry. Thus fig. 38 shows 
a pentamerous symmetrical 
flower, with dimerous pistil. 

Symmetry, then, in botanical 
language, has reference to a 
certain definite numerical 
relation of parts. A flower 
in which the parts arc 
arranged in twos is called 
dimerous) when the piarts of 
the whorls are three, four or 
five, the flower is trimerous, 
lelramerous or pentamerous, 



Fig. 37. 


Fig. 33 — Diagrammatic section 
of a symmetrical pentamerous 
flower of Stone-crop [Sedum), con- 
si.sting of five sejials (s), five petal-s 
(/>) .nltcrnatiug vitli tlie sepals, (eii 
stamens [a) in two rows, .'incl live 
carpels (r) containing ovules. The 
dark linos [d) on the outside of the 
caniols are glands. 

Fi(.. 34.— Diagram of the flow'er 
of Flax consisting of five 

sepals (.i), fi\e petals Q>). five 
stamens (a), and five carpels (c), 
each of which is partially divided 
into two. The dots represent a 
whorl of stamens which has dis¬ 
appeared. It is pentamerous, com¬ 
plete, symmetrical and regular. 

Fig. 35.—Diagram of the flower 
of Heath [Briia), a regular tetra- 
merous flower. 

Fig. 3(1. —Diagram of the trimer- 
oiis .symmetrical flower of Iris. 

Fig. 37.—Diagram of the .sj^m- 
metrical trimerous flower of Fntil- 
lary (Fritillaria). 

Fig. 38,— Diagram of the flower 
of Saxifrage )Snxi/raga iridactviites). 
The calyx and corolla consist of 
five parts, the s-tamens are ten in 
two rows, while the pistil has only 
two parts developed. 


respectively. The symmetry 
which is most commonly met with is trimerous and pentamerous 
—the former occurring generally among monocotyledons, the 
latter among dicotyledons. Dimerous and tetramerous sym¬ 
metry occur also among dicotyledons. 

The various parts of the flower have a certain definite relation 
to the axis. Thus, in axillary tetramerous flowers (fig. 
sepal is next the axis, and is called superior or posterior ; ^jiofher 
is next the bract, and is inferior or anterior, and the other two 
are lateral ; and certain terms are used to indicate that position. 
A plane passing through the anterior and posterior sepal and 
through the floral axis is termed the median plane of the flower ; 
y plane cutting it at right angles, and passing through the lateral 
sepals, is the lateral plane ; whilst the planes which bisect the 
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angles formed by the lateral and median planes are the 
pl^s, and in these flowers the petals whidi alternate with iKe 
sepab are cut ^ the diagonal planes. 

In a pentamerous flower one sepal may be superior, as in t^ 
calyx of Rosaceae and Labiatae; or it may be inferior, as in 
the calyx of Leguminosae (fig. 39)—the reverse, by the law of 
alternation, being the case wiA liie petals. Thus, in the blossom 
of the pea (figs. 39, 40), the odd petal (vexillum) si is superior. 



Fig. 39.—Diagram of flower Fic. 40. — Flower of Pea 
of Sweet-pea {Lalhyrus), showing (Pisum sativum), showing a papi- 
five sepals (f), two superior, one lionaceous corolla, with one 
inferior, and two lateral; five petal aujicrior (st) called the 
petals (fi), one superior, tw in- standard (vexillum), two inferior 
ferior, and two lateral; ten (car) called the keel (carina), 
stamens in two rows («); and and two lateral (a) called wings 
one carpel (c), (alae). The calyx is marked c. 

while the odd sepal is inferior. In the order Scrophulariaceae 
one of the two carpek is posterior and the other anterior, whilst 
in Convolvulaceae the carpels are arranged laterally. Sometimes 
the twisting of a part makes a change in the position of other 
parts, as in Orchids, where the twisting of the ovary changes 
the position of the labellum. 

When the different members of each whorl are like in size and 
shape, the flower is said to be regular ; while differences in the 
size and slmpe of the parts of a whorl make the flower irregular, 
as in the papilionaceous flower, represented in fig. 39. When a 
flower can be divided by a single plane into two exactly similar 
parts, then it is said to be sygnmnrphic. Such flowers as Papilio- 
naccae, I.abiatae, arc examples. In contrast with this are 
potysymmeirical or actinoinorphic (lowers, which have a radial 
symmetry and can be divided by several planes into several 
exactly similar portions; such are all regular, symmetrical 
flowers. When the parts of any whorl are not equal to or some 
midtiple of the others, then the flower is asymmetrical. This 
want of .symmetry may be brought about in various ways, 
.•iteration in the .symmetrical arrangement as well as in the 
completeness and regularity of flowers has been traced to sup¬ 
pression or the non-development of parts, degeneration or imperfect 
formation, cohesion or union of parts of the same whorl, adhcsioti 
or union of the parts of different whorls, multiplication of parts, 
and deduplication (sometimes called ckorisis) or splitting of parts. 

By suppression or non-appearance of a part at the place where 
it ought to appear if the structure was normal, the symmetry 
or completeness of the flower is disturbed. This suppression 
when confined to the parts of certain verticils makes the flower 
asymmetrical. Thus, in many Caryophyllaceae, as Polycarpon 
and Hohstcum, while the calyx and corolla arc pentamerous, 
there are only three or four stamens and three carpels; in 
Impatiens Noli-me-tangere the calyx is composed of three parts, 
while the other verticils have five; in labiate flowers there are 
five parts of the calyx and corolla, and only four stamens; and 
in Tropaeolum pentapkyllum there are five sepals, two petals, 
eight stamens and three carpels. In all these cases the want of 
symmetry is traced to the suppression of certain parts. In the 
last-mentioned plant the normal number is five, hence it is said 
that there are three petals suppressed, as shown by the position 
of the two remaining ones; there arc two rows of stamens, 
in each of which one is wanting; and there are two carpels 
suppressed In many instances the parts which are afterwards 
suppressed can be seen in the early stages of growth, and occasion¬ 
ally some vestiges of them remain in the fully developed flower. 
By the suppression of the verticil of the stamens, or of the 
carpek, flowers become unisexual or diditious, and by the 
suppression of one or both of the floral envelopes, monochlamy- 
deous and achlamydeous flowers are produced. The suppression 


of pvts of the flower may be carried so far .that.at last a flower 
consists of only one part of one whorl. In the Ru^rbiaceae We 
have an excellent example of the gradual suppmsipn of parts, 
where from an apetalous, trimerous, staminal flower we pass to 
one where one of the stamens is suppressed, and then to forms 
where two of them are wanting. We next have flowers in which 
the calyx k suppressed, and its place occupied by one, two or 
three bracts (so that the flower is, properly speaking, achlamy¬ 
deous), and only one or two stamens are produced. And finally, 
we find flowers consisting of a single stamen with a bract. There 
is thus traced a degradation, as it is called, from a flower with 
three stamens and three divisions of the calyx, to one with a 
single bract and a single stamen. 

Degeneration, or the transformation of parts, often gives rise 
either to an apparent want of symmetry or to irregularity in 
form. In unisexual flowers it is not uncommon to find vestiges 
of the undeveloped stamens in the form of filiform bodies or 
scales. In double flowers transformations of the stamens and 
pistils take place, so that they appear as petals. In Canna, 
what are called petals are in reality metamorphosed stamens. 
In the. capitula of Compositae wc sometimes find the florets 
converted into green leaves. The limb of the calyx may appear 
as a rim, as in some Ilmbclliferae ; or as pappus, in Compositae 
and Valeriana. In Scrophularia the fifth stamen appears as a 
scale-like body; in other Scrophulariaceae, as in Pentstemon, 
it assumes the form of a filament, with hairs at its apex in place 
of an anther. 

Cohesion, or the union of parts of the .same whorl, and adhesion, 
or the growing together of parts of different whorls, are causes 
of change both as regards form and symmetry. Tims in Cucurbtta 
the stamens are originally five in number, but subsequently 
some cohere, so that three stamens only are seen in the mature 
flower. Adhesion is well seen in the gynostemium of orchids, 
where the stamens and stigmas adhere. In Capparidaceae 
the calyx and petals occupy their usual position, but the axis 
is prolonged in the form of a gynophorc, to which the stamens 
are united. 

Multiplication, or an increase of the number of parts, gives 
rise to changes. We have already alluded to the interposition 
of new mcmliers in a whorl. This takes place chiefly in the 
staminal whorl, but usually the additional parts produced form 
a symmetrical whorl with the others. In some instances, 
however, this is not the case. Thus in the horse-ches;tmit there 
is an interposition of two stamens, and thus seven stamens are 
formed in the flower, which is asymmetrical. 

Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of deduplica¬ 
tion, or chorisis, i.e. the splitting of a part so that two or more 
parts are formed out of what was originally one. Thus in Cruci¬ 
ferous plants the staminal whorl consists of four long stamens 
and two short ones (tetradynamous). The symmetry in the flower 
is evidently dimerous, and the abnormality in the androccium, 
where the four long stamens are opposite the posterior sepals, 
takes place by a splitting, at a very early stage of development, 
of a single outgrowth into two. Many cases of what was con¬ 
sidered chorisis arc in reality due to the development of stipules 
from the staminal leaf. Thus in Dicentra and Corydalis there 
are six stamens in two bundles ; the central one of each bundle 
alone is perfect, the lateral ones have each only half an anther, 
and are really stipules formed from the staminal leaf. Branching 
of stamens also produces apparent want of symmetry ; thus, 
in the so-called polyadelphous stamens of Hypcricaceae there 
are really only five stamens which give off numerous branches, 
but the basal portion remaining short, the branches have the 
appearance of separate stamens, and the flower thus seems 
asymmetrical. 

Cultivation has a great effect in causing changes in the various 
parts of plants. Many alterations in form, size, number and 
adhesion of parts are due to the art of the horticulturist. The 
changes in Ae colour and forms of flowers thus produced are 
endless. In the dahlia the florets are rendered quilled, and arc 
made to assume many glowing colours. . In pelargonium the 
flowers have been rendered larger and more showy; and such is 
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also the ;Case with the Ranunculus, the auricula and the carna¬ 
tion. Some flowers, with spurred petals in their usual state, 
as columbine, are changed so that the spurs disappear; and 
others, as Linaria, in which one petal only is usually spurred, 
are altered so as to have all the petals spurred, and to present 
what are called pelorian varieties. 

As a convenient method of expressing the arrangement of the 
parts of the flower, floral formulae have been devised. Severai 
modes of expression are employed. The following is a ver)- 
simple mode which has been proposed;—Tlie several whorls 
are represented by the letters S (sepals), P (petals), St (stamens), 
C (carpels), and a figure marked after each indicates the number 
of parts in that whorl. Thus the formula S^PjStjQ means that 
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I'lG. 41. Fig. 42. Fig. 43. 

Fig. 41.— Tclranijeron.s monoehlamydcous male flower oi the 
Nettle {Uriicn). 

Fig. 42 Diagram to illustrate valvular or vaU’ate aestivation, in 
wiiieh the parts are ])laced m a circle, without overlapping or tolding. 

Fig. 43.— I)ugr.mi to illustrate iiuluiilicative or indujilicate 
acstivdtioa, m which the piirts ol the verticil are sUghtly turned 
Inwards at tlu' edges. 

the flower is perfect, and has pentamerous symmetry, the whorls 
being i.somerous. Such a flower as that of ^dum (lig. 33) would 
be represented by the formula SjPjStj+jC^, where Stj+j indicates 
that the staminal whorl consists of two rows of five parts each. 
A flower such as the male flower of the nettle (fig. 41) would be 
cxpre.s.sed S^PoSt^Cj. When no other mark is appended the 
whorls are supposed to be alternate ; but if it is desired to mark 
the position of the whorls special symbols are employed, 'i'hus, 
to expre.s.s the superposition of one whorl upon another, a line i.s 
drawn between them, e.g. the symbol S^Pj | St,,Cj is the formula 
of the flower of Primulaceae. 

The manner in which the parts are arranged in the flower-bud 
with respect to each other before opening is the aestivation or 
fraefloration. The latter terms are applied to the flower-bud 
in the same way as vernation is to the leuf-bud, and distinctive 
names have been given to the different arrangements exhibited, 
both by the leaves individually and in their relations to each 
other. As regards each leaf of the flower, it is cither spread out, 
as tlie sepals in the bud of the lime-tree, or folded upon itself 
(conduplicate), as in the petals of some species of Lysimachia, 
or slightly folded inwards or outwards at the edges, as in the 






Fro. 46. 

■ate reduplicative or reduplicate 
the whorl arc sligiitly turned out- 


atorted or twi-sted aestivation, in 
vcrlapped bj' cacii other in turn, 


Fis. 44. 

Fig. 44.— Diagram to 
aestivation, in which the 
wards at the edges. 

Fig. 45.—Ciagracym illusi 
which the parts oS|Swhorl 
and are twisted onTBMwxis. '<1 

Fig, 46.—DiagraOTl,iw||HilustAi^ the quincunci.al aestivation, in 
srbich the parts of Mfaliivr areiirranged in a spiral cycle, ao that 
I and 2 are wholly. 4 and 5 are internal, and 3 is partly 

external and partly by i. 

calyx of some specieigWy^tis annf some herbaceous plants, 
*|rit rolled up at the |0i^ute W revolute), or folded trans¬ 
versely, becoming crutnplei or corrugalei, as in the poppy. 
When the parts of a whtnare^placed in ah exact circle, ana are 


applied to each other by their edges only, without overlapping 
or being folded, thfls resembling tlie valves of a seed-vessel, 
the aestivation is valvate (fig. 42). The edges of each of the parts 
maybe turned either inwards or outwards; in the fprmer case 
the aestivation i.s induplicate (fig. 43), in the latter case reduplicate 
(fig. 44). When the parts of a single whorl are placed in a circle, 
each of them exhibiting a torsion of its axis, so that by one of its 
sides it overlaps its neighbour, whilst its side is overlapped in like 
manner by that standing next to it, the aestivation is tivisted 
or rojitorted (fig. 45). Thi,s arrangement is characteristic of the 
flower-buds of Malvaceae and Apocynaceao, and it is also seen 
in Convolvulaceoe and Caryophvllaccae. When the flower 
expands, the traces of twi.sting often disappear, but sometimes, 
as in Apocynaceae, they remain. Those forms of aestivation 
arc .such as occur in cyclic flowers, and they are included under 
circular aestivation. But in spiral flowers we have a different 
arrangement; thus the leaves of the calyx of Camellia faponica 
cover each other partially like tiles on a house. This aestivation 
is imbricate. At other times, as in the petals of Camellia, the 
parts envelop each other completely, so as to become convolute. 
This is also seen in a transverse section of the calyx of Magnolia 
grandiflora, where each of the three leaves embraces that within 
it. When the parts of a whorl are five, as occurs in many 
dicotyledons, and the imbrication is such that there are two 
parts external, two internal, and n fifth which partially covers 
one of the internal parts by 
its margin, and is in its 
turn partially covered by 
one of the external parts, 
the aestivation is quin- 
cuncial (fig. 46). This ejuin- 
cunx is common in the 
corolla of Kosaccae. In 
fig. 47 a section is given 
of the bud of AntirrJiimm 

majus, showing the imbri- _ 'll!!. , . 

Fig. 47.—Dmcram to illustrate im- 
cate spiral arrangement, jj^eated uesti\'ation, iu which the 
In this case it will be seen parts arc arrangccl in a spiral cycle, 
that the part marked 5 has, foilowdug llip order indicated by the 

bv a slight change in posi- flgufes 1,2, }, 4,5. 

„ L _ 1 L _ Fig. 48 -Diagram of a yaipmo- 

flower, showing vcxUlary 



naceous 
aestivation. 

I and 2, Tlip alac or wings. 

3, A p,3rt of the Carina or keel. 

4, The vcxillum or stuiidard, which, 

in place of being internal, as 
marked by the dolled Une, be¬ 
comes external. 

■5, The remaining jiart of the keel. 

The order of the cycle is indicated 
by the figures. 


tion, become overlapped hy 
r. This variety of imbri¬ 
cate aestivation bus been 
termed cochlear. In flowers 
such us those of the pea 
(fig. 40), one of the parts, 
the vcxillum, i.s often large 
and folded over the others, 
giving rise to vexillary 
aestivation (fig. 48), or the 
Carina may perform a similar office, and then the aestivation is 
carinal, as in the Judas-tree {Cercis Siliquastrum). The parts of 
the several verticils often differ in their mode ol aestivation. 
Thus, in Malvaceae the corolla is contorted and the calyx valvate, 
or reduplicate; in St John’s-wort the calyx is imbricate, and 
the corolla contorted. In ConvoKnilaccae, while the corolla is 
twi.sted, and has its parts arranged in a circle, the calyx is imbri¬ 
cate, and exhibits a spiral arrangement. In Guazuma the calyx 
is valvate, and the corolla induplicate. The circular aestivation 
is generally associated with a regular calyx and corolla, while the 
spiral aestivations are connected with irregular as well as with 
regular forms. 

The sepals are sometimes free or separate from each other, 
at other times they arc united to a greater or less extent; irt the 
former case, the calyx is polysepalous, in the latter 
gamosepalous or monosepalous. The divisions of the' 
calyx present usually the characters of leaves, and in some cases 
of monstrosity they are converted into Icaf-lifce organs, as not 
infrequently happens in primulas. They are usually entire, 
but occasionally they are cot in various ways, as in the rose; 
they are rarely stalked. Sepals are generally rf a more or less 
oval, etUptical or oblong form, with their apices either blunt or 
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acute. In their direction they nre erect or reflewd (with their 
apices downwards), ^reading outwards or pabdom), 

or arched inwards (cmfiAifnt). They are usually of a greenish 
colour (hetiiacMus)! but stnnetimes they are coloured or 
petaloid, as in the fuchsia, tropfteolum, globe-flower and 
pomegranate. Whatever be its colour, the external envelope 
of the flower is considered as the calyx. The vascular bundles 
sometimes form a prominent rib, which indicates the middle of 
the sepal; at other times they form several ribs. The venation 
is useful as pointing out the number of leaves which constitute 
a gamosepalous calyx. In a polysepalous calyx the number 
of the parts is indicated by Greek numerals prefixed; thus, 
a calyx which has three sepals is trisepaleus ; one with five sepals 
is pttttasepalous. The sepals occasionally are of different forms 
and sizes. In Aconite one of them is shaped like a helmet 
(f^alcaie). In a gamosepalous calyx the sepals are united in 
various ways, sometimes very slighdy, and their number is 
marked by the divisions at the apex. These divisions either 
are simple projections in the form of acute or obtuse teeth 
(fig. 49); or they extend down the calyx as fissures about halfway, 
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I' lu., .jy. Ciiimoscpalous fivc-toothed calyx of Campion {Lvehnis), 

Fir.. JO.—Chsolote calyx (f) of Madder (Ruhia) adherent to the 
pistil, ill the form of a rim. 

Fio. 51.—Feathery pappus attached to the fruit of Groundsel 
{Sensei 1 vulgsris). 

Fia, ji.—C.aiiucoTis calyx (r) of Poppy. There arc two sepals 
vliieli fall off before the petals exp.ind, 

I'lo. I'Yuil of I'hvsahs Alkehenp, ronsistin," of the persistent 
calyx (i), surrounding the lierry (/r), derived from the ovary. (After 
UucliiU'lrc.) 

the calyx being irifid (three-cleft), quinijuefii (fiv^cleft), &c,, 
according to their number ; or they reach to near tlio base in the 
form of partitions, the calyx being tripartite, quadripartite, 
quinqiii'partite, &c. The union of the parts may be complete, 
and the calyx may be quite entire or truncate, as in some Correas, 
the venation being the chief indication of the different parts. 
The cohesion is sometimes irregular, some parts uniting to a 
greater extent than others ; thus a two-lipped or labiate calyx 
IS formed. The upper lip is often composed of three parts, 
which are thus posterior or next the axis, while the lower has 
two, which are anterior. The part formed by the union of the 
sepals is called the tube of the calyx ; the portion where the sepals 
are free is the limb. 

Occasionally, certain parts of the sepals undergo marked 
enlargement. In the violet the calycine segments are prolonged 
downwards beyond their insertions, and in the Indian cress 
{Trapaedum) this prolongation is in the form of a spur (eelear), 
formed by three sepals; in Delphinium it is formed by one. 
In Pelargoninm the spur from one of the sepals is adherent to 
the flower-stalk. In PotentUk and allied genera an epiealyx is 
formed by the development of stipules from the sepals, i^ch 
form an apparent outer calyx, the parts of which alternate with 
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the true sepals. Is Malvaceae an epiealyx is formed by the 
btacteoles. Degenerations take place in the calyx, so t^t it 
becomes dry, scaly and glumaceous (like the glumes of grasses), 
as in the ri^es (Juncaceae); hairy, as in Composifae; or a 
mere rim, as in some Umbelliferae and Acanthaceae, and in 
Madder (Rubia tinctvrum, fig. 50), when it is called oisolrfr or 
marginale. In Compositae, Dipsacaceae and Volerisuiaceae 
the calyx is attached to the pistil, and its limb is developed ic 
the form of hairs called pappus (%. 51). This pappus is either 
simple (pilose) or feathery (plumose). In Valeriana the superior 
calyx is at first an obsolete rim, but as the fruit ripens it is shown 
to consist of hairs rolled inwards, wbicli expand so as to waft 
the fruit. The calyx sometimes falls off before the flower 
expands, as in poppies, and is caducous (fig. 52); or along with 
the corolla, as in Ranunculus, and is deciduous ; or it remains 
after flowering (persistent) as in labiaUie, Scrophulariaceae, 
and lloraginaceae ; or its ht-sc only is persi.stant, as in Datura 
Stramonium. In Escbscholtzia and Eucalyptus the sepals remain 
united at the upper ])art, and become disarticulated at the base 
or middle, so as to come off in the form of a lid or funnel. Such 
a calyx is opereulate or calyplrate. The existence or non-existence 
of an articulation determines the deciduous or persistent nature 
of the calyx. 

The receptacle bearing the calyx is sometimes united to the 
pistil, and enlarges so as to form a part of the fruit, as in the 
apple, pear, kc. In these, fruits the withered calyx is seen at 
the apex. Sometimes a persistent calyx increases much after 
flowering, and encloses the fruit without being incorporated 
with it. becoming accrescent, as in various species of Physalis 
(fig. 5,^); at other times it remains in a withered or marcescait 
form, a.s in Erica; sometimes it becomes infiatci or vesicular, 
as in sea campion (Silene maritima). 

'Ihe corolla is the more or less coloured attractive inner floral 
envelope; generally the most conspicuous whorl, It is present 
in the greater number of Dirotyledons. Petals differ 
more from ordinarj’ leaves than sepals do, and are 
much more nearly allied to the stammal whorl. In some cases, 
however, they are transformed into leaves, like the calvx, and 
occasionally leaf-buds are developed in their axil. They are 
seldom green, although occasionally that colour is met with, as 
in some species of Cohaea, liaya viridiflora, Gonolebus viridifUirus 
and Pentatropis spiralis. As a rule they are highly coloured, 
the colouring matter being contained in the cell-sap, as in blue 
or red flowers, or in plastids (chromoplasts), as generafiy in yellow 
flowers, or in both forms, as in many orange-<ooloureU or reddish 
flowers. The attractiveness of the petal is often due wholly or 
in part to surface markings ; thus the cuticle of the petal of a 
pelargonium, when viewed with a i or }-in. object-glass, shows 
beautiful hexagons, the boundaries of which are ornamented with 
several inflected loops in the sides of the cells. 

Petals are generally glabrous or smooth; but, in some 
instances, hairs are produced on their surface. Petaline hairs, 
though sparse and scattered, present occasionally the same 
i arrangement as those which occur on the leaves; thus, in 
Bombaceae they are stellate. Coloured hairs are seen on the 
petals of Menyanthes, and on the segments of the perianth of 
Iris. They serve various purposes in the economy of the flower, 
often closing the way to the honey-secreting part of the flower 
to small insects, whose visits would be useless for purposM of 
pollination. Although petals are usually very tim and delicate 
in their texture, they occasionally bwome thick and fleshy, 
as in Stapdia and Rafflesia ; or dry, as in heaths; or hard and 
stiff, as in Xylopia. A petal often consists of two portions—-the 
lower narrow, resembling the petiole of a leaf, and called the 
unpus or daw; the upper broader, like the blade of a leaf, and 
called the lamina or limb. These parts are seen in the petals 
of the wallflower (fig. 54^ The daw is often wantmg, as m tlie 
ciowfoot (fig. 55) and the poppy, and the petals ore then segHU. 
According to the development of veins and the growth of cellular 
tissue, petals present varieties similar to those of leaves. Thus 
the maigin is either entire or divided into, lobes or teeth. Theee 
teeth somethnes form a regular fringe iwnd the rnwgia* and tbe 
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petal becomes fimbriated, as in the pink; or laitniated, as in 
Lyctmis Fles-cuadi; or crested, as in Folygala. Sometimes the 
petal becomes pinnatifid, as in SehiaopeUdum. The median vein 
is occasionally prolonged beyond the summit of the petals in 
the form of a long process, as in Strophantkus hispidus, where 
it extends for 7 in.; or the prolonged extremity is folded down¬ 
wards or inilexed, as in Umbelliferae, so that the apex approaches 
the base. The limb of the petal may be flat or concave, or 
hollowed like a boat. In Hellebore the petals become folded 



Fig. 36. Fig. 37. Fig. 38. 


Fig. 54. —Unpuiculate or clawed petal of Wallflower {Cheiranlhus 
Cheiri). c, The claw or unguis; I, the blade or lamina. 

Fig, 53.—Petal of Crowfoot {Ranunculus), without a claw, and 
thus resembling a sessile leaf. At the base of the petal a nectariferous 
scale is seen. 

Fig. 36. — Tubular petal of Hellebore {Helleharus). 

Fig. 37.—Pansy {viola tricolor). Longitudinal section of flower; 
V, hracteole on the peduncle ; I, sepals ; Is, appendage of sejial; c, 
petals ; cs, spur of tire lower petals ; /s, glandular appendage of the 
lower stamens ; a, anthers. (After Sachs.) 

(From Vinoi’ StuelcH/s* Te,rt,Tlook 0/ Botany, by ijermisdon of Swan Sonnenschein 
ft Co.) 

Fig. 38.— Part of the flower of Aconite {Arnnitum Naptllus), show¬ 
ing two irregular horn-like petals (/>) supported on grooved stalks (o). 
These serve as nectaries, s, the whorl of stamens inserted on the 
thalamus and surrounding the pistil. 

in a tubular form, resembling a horn (fig. 56); in aconite (fig. 58) 
some of the petals resemble a hollow-curved horn, suppwrted 
on a grooved stalk; while in columbine, violet (fig. 57), 
snapdragon and Centranihus, one or all of them are prolonged 
in the form of a spur, and are calcarale. In Valeriana, Antir¬ 
rhinum and Corydalis, the spur is very short, and the corolla 
or petal is said to be gibbous, or saccate, at the base. These spurs, 
and sacs serve as receptacles for the secretion or containing. 

nectar. ‘I 

A corolla adipetalous, iripetalous, ietrapetahus or pentapetalous 
according as it has two, three, four or five separate petals,' The 
general name of polypetalous is given to corollas having separate 
petals, while monopetalous, gamopetalous or sympetalous isapplied 
to those in which the petals are united. 'I’his union generally 
takes place at the base, and extends more or less towards the 
apex; in Phyteuma the petals are united at their apices also. 
In some polypetalous corollas, as that of the vine, the petals are 
separate at the base and adhere by the apices. When the petals 
are equal as regards their development and size, the corolla is 
regular ; when unequal, it is irregular. When a corolla is gamo¬ 
petalous it usually ‘happens that the lower portion forms a 
tube, while the upper parts are either free or partially united, 
so as to form a common limb, the point of union of the two 
portions being the throat, which often exhibits a distinct constric¬ 
tion or dilatation. The number of parts forming such a corolla 
can be determined by the divisions, whether existing as teeth, 
crenations, fissures or partitions, or if, os rarely happens, the 
corolla is entire, by the venation.'.>)|^.;union may be equal 
among the parts, or some may unite inaro than others. 



Fig. 39,—Rosaceous 


Amongst regular polypetalous corollas may be noticed the 
rosaceous corolla (fig. 59), in which there are five spreading 
petals, having no claws, and arranged as in the rose, strawberry 
and Potentilla ; the earyophyllaeeous corolla, in which there are 
five petals with long, narrow, tapering claws, as in many of the 
IMnk tribe; the cruciform, having four 
petals, often unguiculate, placed opposite 
m the form of a cross, as seen in wall¬ 
flower, and in other plants called cruci¬ 
ferous. Of irregular polypetalous corollas 
the most marked is the papilionaceous 
(fig. 40), in which there are five petals : 

—one superior (posterior), st, placed 
next to the axis, usually larger than the corolla (cj of the Straw- 
rest, called the vexillum or standard ; berry {Fragaria vesca), 
two lateral, 0, the aloe or wings; two 
inferior (anterior), partially or com¬ 
pletely covered by the alae, and often united slightly by their 
lower margins, so as to form a single keel-like piece, car, called 
Carina, or keel, which embraces the essential organs. This form 
of corolla is characteristic of British leguminous plants. 

Regular gamopetalous corollas are sometimes campanulale or 
bell-shaped, as in {Campanula) (fig. 60); infundibuliform or 
funnel-shaped, when the tube is like an inverted cone, and the 
limb becomes more expanded at the apex, as in tobacco ; hypo- 
crateriform or salver-shaped, when there is a straight tube sur¬ 
mounted by a flat spreading limb, as in primula (fig. 61); tubular, 
having a long cylindrical tube, appearing continuous with the 
limb, as in Spigelia and comfrey ; rotate or wheel-shaped, when 
the tube i.s very short, and the limb flat and spreading, as in 
forget-me-not, Myosotis (when the divisions of the rotate corolla 
are very acute, as in Galium, it is .sometimes called stellate or 
.star-like); urceolate or um-shaped, when there is scarcely any 
limb, and the tube is narrow at both ends, and expanded in the 
middle, as in bell-heath (Eriea cinerea). Some of these forms 
may become irregular in consequence of certain parts being more 
developed than others. Tims, in Veronica, the rotate corolla 
has one division much smaller than the rest, and in foxglove 
(Digitalis) there is a 
slightly irregular 
campanulate cor¬ 
olla. Of irregular 
gamopetalous cor¬ 
ollas there may be 
mentioned the labiate 
or lipped (fig. 62), 
having two divisions 
of the limb in the 
form of lips (the 
upper one, u, com¬ 
posed usually of two 
united petals, and 
the lower, I, of three), 
separated by a gap. 

In .such cases the tube varies in length, and the parts in their 
union follow the reverse order of what occurs in the calyx, where 
two sepals are united in the lower lip and three in the upper. 
When the upper lip of a labiate corolla is much arched, and the 
lips separated by a distinct gap, it is called ringeni (fig. 62). The 
labiate corolla characterizes the natural order Labiatae. When 
the lower lip is pressed against the upper, so as to leave only a 
chink between them, the corolla is said to be personate, as in 
snapdragon, and some other Scrophulariaceae. In some corollas 
the two lips become hollowed out in a remarkable manner, as in 
calceolaria, assuming a slipper-like appearance, similar to what 
occurs in the labellum of some orchids, as Cypripedium. J^en a 
tubular corolla is split in such a way as to form a strap-like process 
on one side with several tooth-like projections at its apex, it 
becomes ligulate or strap-shaped (fig. 63). This corolla occurs 
in many composite plants, as in the florets of dandelion, daisy 
And chicory. The number of divisions at the apex indicates the 
number of united petals, some of which, however, may be 
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sion of Ou&uv Kiseber. 

Fig. 60.—Flower of Campanula medium ; 
d, bract; t», bracteoles. 
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abortive. Occasionally some of the petals become more united 
than others, and then the corolla assumes a bilabiate or two-lipped 
form, as seen in the division of Compositae called Labiatifloiae. 

Petals are sometimes suppressed, and sometimes the whole 
corolla is aKsent. InAmorpha and Afzelia the corolla is reduced to 
a single petal, and in some other Leguminous plants it is entirely 
wanting. In the natural order Ranunculaceae, some genera, such 
as Ranunculus, glohe-fiower and paeony, have both calyx and 
corolla, while others, such as clematis, anemone and Caltha, have 
only a coloured calyx. Flowers become double by the multiplica¬ 
tion of the parts of the corolline whorl; this arises in general 
from a metamorphosis of the stamens. 

Certain structures,occur on the petals of some flowers, w'hich 
received in former days the name of nectaries. The term nectary 

was very vaguely applied 
by Linnaeus to any part 
of the flower which pre¬ 
sented an unusual aspect, 
as the crown (corona) of 
narcissus, the fringes of 
the Passion-flower, &c. If 
the name is retained it 
ought properly to include 
only those parts which 
secrete a honey-like sub¬ 
stance, as the glandular 
dcprc.ssion at the base of 
the perianth of the fritil- 
lary, or on the petal of 
Ranunculus (fig. 55), or on 
the stamens of Rutaceae. 
The honey secreted by 
flowers attracts insects, 
which, by conveying the 
pollen to the stigma, 
effect fertilization. The 
horn-like nectaries under 
the galeate sepal of 
aconite (fig. 58) are modi¬ 
fied petals, so also are the 
tubular nectaries of hel¬ 
lebore (fig. 56). Other 
modifications of some part 
of the flower, especially 
of the corolla and stamens, 
are produced either by 
degeneration or out¬ 
growth, or by chorisis, 
or deduplication. Of this nature are the scales on the petals in 
Lychilis, Silene. and Cynoglossum, which are formed in the same 
way as the ligules of grasses. In other cases, as in Samolus, 
the scales are alternate with the petals, and may represent altered 
stamens. In Narcissus the appendages are united to form a 
crown, consisting of a membrane similar to that which unites 
the stamens in Pancratium. It is sometimes difficult to say 
whether these structures arc to be referred to the corolline or to 
the staminal row. 

Petals are attached to the axis usually by a narrow base. 
When this attachment takes place by an articulation, the petals 
fall off either immediately after expansion (caducous) or after 
fertilization (deciduous). A corolla which is continuous with the 
axis and not articulated to it, as in campanula and heaths, 
may be persistent, and remain in a withered or marcescent state 
while the fruit is ripening. A gamopctalous corolla falls off in 
one piece ; but sometimes the base of the corolla remains per¬ 
sistent, as in Rhinanthus and Orobanche. 

The stamens and the pistil are sometimes spoken of as the 
essential organs of the flower, as the presence of both is required 
in order that perfect seed may be produced. As with few excep¬ 
tions the stamen represents a leaf which has been specially 
developed to bear the pollen or microspores, it is spoken of in 
comparative morpholo^ as a microsporophyll; similarly the 


]'iG. 61. Fig. 62. Fi<i. 63. 

Fig, 61.—riower of rowilii) {Pri¬ 
mula verts) cut vertically, s, Sepals 
joined to form a gamosepalous calyx ; 
c, corolla consistinK of tube and spread¬ 
ing hmb; a, stamens springing from 
the month of the tube ; p, pistil. 

Fio. 62. — Irregular gainopetalous 
labiate corolla of the Dead-nettle 
(Lammm album). The upper lip u is 
composed of two petals united, the 
lower lip {!) of three. Hot ween the 
two lips there is a gap. The throat is 
the part where the tube and the labiate 
limb join. From the arching of the 
upper lip this corolla is called rmgent. 

Fui. 03. — Irregular gamopetalous 
ligulate flower of Ragwort (.SVwfrio). 
If is a tubular floret, split down on one 
side, with the united petals forming a 
.strajilike projection. The lines on the 
flat portion indicate the divisions of the 
five petals. From the tubular portion 
below, the bifid style projects slightly. 
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carpels which make up the pistil are t., 

Ancioskerms). Hermaphrodite or (or megarpofo- 

in which both these organs are found; uriSfP^^ ’s simple or 
are those in which only one of these organs't several carpels, 
bearing stamens only, being staminijerous or “ m'fe^ (%; 86). 
having the pistil only, pistilliferous or “ female,” BilP*®^’' 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers self-fertilization is ofteif'*'!’®*’ 
vided against by the structure of the ports or by the periotf®'^ 
ripening of the organs. For instance, in Primula and Linunf 
some flowers have long stamens and a pistil with a short style, 
the others having short stamens and a pistil with a long style. 
The former occur in the so-called thrum-eyed primroses (fig. 61), 
the latter in the “pin-eyed.” Such plants are called dimorphic. 
Other plants are trimorphic, os species of Lytlirum, and proper 
fertilization is only effected by combination of parts of equal 
length. In some plants the stamens are perfected before the 
pistil; these are called proterandrous, as in Ranunculus repens, 
Silene maritima, Zea Mays. In other plants, but more rarely, 
the pistil is perfected before the stamens, as in Polentilla argentea, 
Plantago major, Coix Lachryma, and they arc termed pro- 
terogynous. Plants in which proterandry or proterogyny occurs 
are called dichogamous. When in the same plant there are 
unisexual flowers, both male and female, the plant is said to be 
monoecious, as in the hazel and castor-oil plant. When the male 
and female flowers of a species are found on separate plants, 
the term dioecious is applied, as in Mercurialis and hemp ; and 
when a species has male, female and hermaphrodite flowers 
on the same or different plants, as in Parieiaria, it is polygamous. 

The stamens arise from the thalamus or torus within the 
petals, with which they generally alternate, forming one or more 
whorls, which collectively constitute the andrnecium. 

Their normal position is below the pistil, and when 
they are so placed (fig. 64, a) upon the thalamus they are hypo- 
gynous. Sometimes they become adherent to the petals, or arc 
epipeialous, and the insertion of both is looked upon as similar, 
so that they are still hypo^ynous, provided they are independent 
of the calyx and the pistil. In other cases they are perigynous 
or epigynous (fig. 65). Numerous intermediate forms occur, 
especially amongst Saxifragaceae, where the parts arehalj superior 
or half inferior. Where the stamens become adherent to the 
pistil so as to form a column, the flowers are said to be gynanirous, 
as in Arislolochia (fig. 

66). These arrange¬ 
ments of parts are of 
great importance in 
classification. The 
stamens vary in num¬ 
ber from one to many 
hundreds. In acyclic 
flowers there is often 
a gradual transition 
from petals to 
stamens, as in the 
white water-lily (fig. 

31). When flowers be¬ 
come double by cul- _ 

tivation, the stamens miMion os guvuv Kisctier. 
are converted into Fig. 64.—Flower of Piwoma pwyrfna, in 

netaU M in the lonflhudinal section, k, Sepal ; c, petal; a, 
petals, as ^ tpe .size.) 

paeony, camellia, 

rose, &c. When there is only one whorl the stamens are 
usually equal in number to the sepals or petals, and are 
arranged opposite to the former, and alternate with the latter. 
The flower is then isoslemonous. When the stamens are not 
equal in number to the sepals or petals, the flower is anisosle- 
monous. When there is more than one whorl of stamens, then the 
parts of each successive whorl alternate with those of the whorl 
preceding it. The staminal row is more liable to multiplication 
of parts than the outer whorls. A flower with a single row of 
stamens is haplostemonous. If the stamens are double the sepals 
or petals as regards number, the flower is diplostemoiuus j if 
more than double, polystemonous. The additional rows of 
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0nea or’WfOaced «ilttid«'th«m/>^ 

M in gemnipM'aiid «xalit, vtxn tlkt 
\» ^i^stmetmt; - Wtxn the Btiunsnt are 
twenty they are said td be iefinitf, when above 
/ are Mefinite, md aw rqjteswjted by the symbol «o. 
timbw of stamens is indicated by the Greek numerals 
irefixed to the term ^^nd1vutj thus a flower with one stamen 
i_ mMondroMs, with two, three, four, five, six or many stamens, 
»-, ttv, tetr-, pent-, hex- or polyandrous, respectively. 

The Sanction of the stcmten is the development and disrtribution 
f the poHen. The stamen usually consists of two parts, a con- 
meted portion, often' thread-like, termed the filament (fig. 45 /), 
nd a broader portion, usually of two lobes, termed the anther (a), 
containing the powdery poUen (p), and supported upon tho ertd 
of the filament. That 
portion of the filament 
in contact with the 
anther-lobes is termed 
the conneeiive. If the 



Fig. 6j.—F lower of 
Aratia in vertical sec¬ 
tion. c,Calyx; petal; 
e, stamen ; s, stigmas. 
The calyx, petals and 
stamens spring from 
above the ovary (r?) in 
which two chambers 
are shown mcii with a 
pendulous ovule; d, disc 
Iietwiien tho .stamens 
and stigmas, 
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anther is absent the 

__. .. cui tlirougli loncihidmaJly. I. Young 

stamen is abortive, flower in which the .stigma (N) is receptive 
and cannot perform and tlie stamens (A') has’C not yet opened ; 
its functions. The Older flower with tlie kainiens {S) 

anther is developed opened, the stigma withered, and the hairs 
before the filam^, 

and when the latter is not produced, the amthcr is sessile, as in 
the mistletoe. 

The filament is usually, as its name imports, filiform or thread¬ 
like, and cylindriesd, or slightly tapering towards its summit. 
I-t is often, however, thickened, compressed and flattened in 
various ways, becoming petaioid in Canna, Marania, water-lily 
(fig- 3*) 5 « t Mtt e or shghtly haaadened at the base and dsawn 
out into a fihe an awl, a.? in BuUmius umbeUabu ; or 
clavate, that is, narrow below and broad above, as in Tkalietnm. 
In some instances, ns in Tamarix ^allica, Pegauun Bdrmaia, 
and Campanula, tte base of the filament is much dilated, and 
ends suddenly in a nanw thread-like portion. In these cases 
the base may give off lateral stiirukry processes, as in Allium 
and Alyssum calyeinum. The filament varies much in length 
and in firmness. The length sometimes bears a relation to that 
of the pistil, and to the po.sition of the flower, whether erect or 
drooping. The filament ia usually of sufficient solidity to support 
the anther in an erect position; hut sometimes, as in grasses, 
tuid other wind-pollinat^ flowers, it is very delicate and hair-like, 
so that the anther' is pendulous (fig. 105). 'fhe filament is 
gerteraHy continuous from one end to the other, but in some 
easM rt is bent or jointed, becoming genieidaie; at other timM, 
as in thecpeTlitory, .it b spiral. It is colourless, or of dHteresst 
cotourai Thus in fuchsia and PeincUna, it is red; ki.Adamia 
and Ttniiaearriia virgimea, bhW; in Oenetiera and Mammeuius 
aertt, yeBow. 

Rate, scalesr, teeth or processM' of different kinds ate some- 


libtiSamiuih (SFradtscanHet 

tirp'Hiiea^ aio boautUttfly ewHnid,i raomlifotin or 

nei dftotrti ie, Uid .affacd food oifceCs for studying rotation 
of ' tho jpTotoplaan. Fflameats are usually artic^ted to the 
tiudunut or tocos, and the stamens fall off after Utilization ; 
biA in Campanida and some other plants they are continuous 
wi)h the torus, and the stamens remain persistent, although in a 
withered state. Changes are produced m the whod of stamens 
by cohesion of the fliaments to a greater or less extent, while 
the anthers remain free; thus, all tte filaments of the ajidroecium 
may unite, forming a tube 
round the pistil, or a central 
bundle when the pistil is abor¬ 
tive, the. stamens becoming 
monadelphotes, as occurs in 
plants of the Mallow tribe; or 
they may be arranged in two 
bundles, the stamens being 
diadelpkous, as in Polygala, 

Fumaria and I’ca ; in-this case 
the bundles may be equal or 
unequaL It frequently happens, 
especially in Papilionaceous 
flowers, that out of ten stamens 
nine are united by their fila¬ 
ments, while one (the posterior 
one) is free (fig. 68). When 
there are three or more bundles 
the stamens are triadelphous, as in Hypericum acgyptiacuni, or 
polyadclplums, as in Rieinus communis (castor-oil). In some 
cases, as in papilionaceous flowers, the stamens cohere, having 
been originally separate, but in mo.st cases each bundle is pro¬ 
duced by the branching of a single stamen. When there are 
three stamens.in a bundle we may conceive the lateral ones 
as of a stipulary nature. In Lauraceae there are perfect 
stamens, each haying at the base of the filament two abortive 
stamens or staminodes, which may be analogous to stipules. 
Filaments sometimes are adherent to the pistil, forming a column 
(gynosiemif^), as in Hiylidium, Asdepiadaceae, Rafflesia, and 
Aristolochiaceae (fig. 66); the flowers are then termed gynandrous. 



Fig. 67.—Spikelt't of Eecrl 
(Phragmites cittnmums) opencfl 
out. a, Barren plumes; r, 
fertile plume.s, each enclosing one 
llowcr with its pale, d ; the zig¬ 
zag .axis {rhachilta) bears long 
silky hairs. 



Fw. 68.—Stamens and pistil of Sweet Tea {Lathyrus). The 
stamens are diadelphous, nine of them being united by tlieir filaments 
(DjWhiic one of them (z) is free ; st, stigma; e, calyx. 

Ftg. 6g.—Portion of wall of anther of Wallflower {Cheiranthus), 
(*, Exotbeduro; cf, endotheciiun ; highly magnified. 

Fig. 70.—Quadjilocular or tetrathecd anther of the flowering 
Rush (Butomus umheUatus). The anther entire (a) with its filament; 
section of anther {b) showing the four loculi. 

fr 

Tho anther consists of lobes contaising the minute powdery 
poUen grajas, which, when mature, are discharged by a fissure 
or opening of some sort. There is a double covering 
«f tte anther—the outer, or exothecium, resembles the 
a^deta>is,.wid often presentastoroataMid projeetkms of 
idiffercAi kinds (fig, €4): theinner, m eniothecium, isfonned bya 
layer or layers of cellular tissue (fig, 69^ the calls of which 


when the 

by their eiS'^S 

anther is develoS^XeTe the;poUen. ;Tbe 

the first instance, and somet^i^ ' “ '' ” 

Srst as a «mple cehlr nS- «* ■ ^PP^ars at 

indication of two iSo merutem, upon .which an 

:he rudiments of tvT n “PP®®”' yP°a these projections 
n miTTitinr * poHcn-sacs ■ then seen,,usually (four 

:)kce in the kv° °k a differentiation takes 

if cmoll 11 ^hich an outer layer 

smau-ccHed tissue surrounds on inner portion of latge ^cUs. 
t nose central cells arc the mother-cells of the pollen, yinilst the 
small-celled Layer of tissue external to them becomes the endo- 
thecium, the cxothccium being formed from the epidermal layer. 

In the young state there are usually four pollen-sacs, two for 
each anl'icr-lobe, and when these remain permanently complete 
it. is a quadrihcular or MraLliecal anther (fig. 70). Sometimes, 
however, only two cavities remain in the anther, by union of 
the sacs in each lobe, in which case the anther is said to bo bilocular 
nr dithecal. Snnielimcs the anther has a single cavity, and 
becomes unilocular, or monotlu’cal, or dimidiate, either by the 
disappearance of the partition between the two lobes, or by the 
abortion of one of its lobes, as in Styphelia lacia and Althaea 
officinalis (hollyhock). Occasionally there are numerous cavities 
in the antlicr, its in Viseum and Rafflcsia. The form of the 
anther-lobes varies. They are generally of a more or less ovid 
or elliptical form, or they may bo globular, as in Mercurialis 
annua ; .nt, other limes linear or clavate, curved, flexuose, or 
siniiose, as in bryony and gourd. According to tlic amount of 
union of the lol'ies and the uncf|ual development of different 
parts of their snrfaee an infinite variety nf forms is produced. 
That pari of the anther to which the filament is attached is the 
hack, the opposite 1 leing the face. The division between the lobes 
is marked on the l.iee of the anther by a groove or furrow, and 
there is u.snally 0.1 the f.u'c a suture, indicating the line of de- 
ftS^ee. The suture is often towards one side in consequence of 
TO,valves b'drig unequal. The stamens may cohere by their 
anthers, and b, ( o'ue synociirs^.tus, as in composite flowers, and in 
‘^Sfcelia, jasione, ike. 

The anther-lolicr- are united to the anmct've, which is either 
coniimanisWifh'the filament or articulated with it. When Iho 
filaiRcnt is rontimious vith the eoniieetive, and is 
lirnlongfid so tlial the anifior-lub(‘S appear to be united 
to it throughout their whole length, and lie in apposition 
to it and on. both sides of it, llie anther is said to be adnalc or 
adherent ylliMhen tlie fdament ends at the base of the anther, then 
tiie laller'ji innate or creel. In these cases the anther is to a 
renter 0'i^,s degree fixed. \\'hen, however, the attachment is 
iTv narrow, aud an anicukitii.in exists, the anthers are movable 
‘.virsaldc) and arc c.e.tly turned by the wind, as in Tritonia, 
n.nisses (iig. 105), &e., where the filament is attached only to the 
: i.ldlc of the connective. The connective may unite the antlier- 
lulie.s completely or only partially. It is sometimes very short 
.Old is reduced to a mere point, .so that the lobes are separate or 
iree. At other times it is prolonged upwards beyond the lobes, 
as.suming various forms, as in Acalypha and oleander ; or it is 
extended backwards and downwards, as in violet (fig. 71), 
forming a nectar-secreting spur. In Salvia officinalis the connec¬ 
tive is atlaehed to the filament in a horizontal manner, so as 
to separate the two anthcr-lolios (fig. 7:), one only of which 
contains pollen, the other being imperfectly developed and sterile. 
The connective is joined to the filament by a movable joint 
forming a lever which plays an important part in tlie pollination- 
mechanism. In Stachys the connective is expanded laterally, 
so as to unite the bases of the anther-lobes and bring them into 
a horizontal line. 

The opening or dehiscence of the anthers to discharge their 
contents takes place either by clefts, by valves, or by pores, 
'When the anther-lobes ore erect, thfiicleft b leng^hwbe along the 
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Sulanum (fig. 74^^ where there arc 
two, and Poraui'/irrfl, where there 
arc four; whilst in the misUetoe 
the anther has numerous pores 
for the discharge of the pollen. 
Another mode of dehiscence is 
the valvular, as in the barberry 
(fig. 75), where each lobe opens 
by a valve on the outer side of 
the suture, separately rolling up 
from base to apex ; in some of 
tlie laurel tribe there are two 
Eudi valves for each lobe, or four 
in all. In some Cuttiforae, as 
Ilcbradcndron catnboy^ioides (llic 
Ceylon gamboge plant), the 
antlicr opens by a lid separating 
from the apex (circumscissile 
dehiscence). 

The anthers delii.-.ce at different 
periods during the proces.s nf 
flowering; sometimes in the hud, 
but more cmnmiinly when the 
pistil is fully del tloped and the 
flower is expanded. They either 
dehisce simultaneously nr in stic- 
ccs.slun. In the latter case in¬ 
dividual stamens may move in 
succes.sion towards the pistil and 
discharge their contents, ns in 
I’aruassia palusiris, or the outer 
or the inner stamens may first 
dehbee, following thus a centri¬ 
petal or centrifugal order. These 
variation.s arc intimately con¬ 
nected with the arrangements 
for transference of pollen. Tlie 
anthers are called introrsc when 
they dehisce by the surfarc next 



by an examipa- 
In it no fruit 
isilc leaves, 
'■nrolonga- 
\i^ene(^ 
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Fig. 73. Fig. 74, 



Fin. 7Z. I'To. 75. 

Flo. 71.—Tw'o stamen."! of 
I’an.sy {Viola trkolor), with 
their two anther-lobes and the 
connectives {p) extending he- 
yonil tlieni. One of the stamens 
lias been depriveil of its spur, 
till' other sliows its spur c. 

Fig. 72. — .'Vuther of irahia 
(tfftcvialti. If, fertile iolx' full 
of pollen: fi, barren lolie with¬ 
out pollen ; e, connective ; /, 
filanieut. 

Fig. 7.t—Stamen of T.acly’s 
M.mtle (.-flchemith), with iho 
anther opening transversely. 

Fig. 74.- Stamen ofasj'ecies 
ol Kightshade {Soluuuiii), 
showing the divergence of the 
anther-lnlies at the b.ase, and 
(he dehiscence by pores at the 
apex. 

Fig, 75.—The stamen of the 
Barbeuy {Uerheris vulgiirii), 
showing one of the valves of 
the anlher (e) curved upwards, 
bearing tiie poUen on its inner 
■surlace. 


to the centre of the flower; they 
are cxlrorsc when they dehisce by the otitcr surface; when they 
dehisce by the sides, as in Iris and .some grasses, they are 
laterally dehiscent. Sometimes, from their versatile nature, 
anthers originally introrse become extrorse, as in the Passion¬ 
flower and Oxalis. 

The usual colour of anthers is yellow, but they present a great 
variety in this respect. They are red in the peach, dark purple in 
the poppy and tulip, orange in EschschoUsia, &c. The colour 
and appearance of the anthers often change after they have 
discharged their functions. 

Stamens occasionally become sterile by the degeneration or 
non-development of the anthers, when they are known as 
siaminodia, or rudimentary stamens. In Scrophularia the fifth 
stamen appears in the form of a scale; and in many Pentstempns 
it is reduced to a filament with hairs or a shrivelled membrane at 
the apex. In other cases, as in double flowers, the staipens are 
converted into petals; this is also probably the Mse with such 
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pIAhts as Mesembryantkemum, where there is a multiplication 
of petals in several rows. Sometimes, as in Catma, one of the 
anther-lobes becomes abortive, and a petaloid appendage is 
produced. Stamens vary in length as regards the corolla. 
Some are enclosed within the tube of the flower, as in Cinchona 
(included ); others an* exsertcd, or extend beyond the flower, 
as in Littorella or PUniago. Sometimes the stamens in the early 
state of the flower projcct beyond the petals, and in the progre.ss 
of growth becQjne included, as in Geranium striatum. Stamens 
also vary in ^eir relative lengths. Whenathere is more than one 
row or in a flower, those on the outside are sometimes 
longest,ns in many Rosaceae ; at other times those in the interior 
are Igifeest, as in Luhea. \^'llcn the stamens arc in two rows, 
tliQiif opposite the petals are usually shorter than those which 
fl^rnate with the petals. It sometimes happens that a single 

stamen is longer than 
all the rest. A definite 
relation, as regards 
number, sometimes 
exists between the long 
and the short stamens. 
Thus, in some flowers 
the stamens are didy- 
namnus, having only 
four out of five stamens 
developed, and the 
two corresponding to 
the upper part of the 
(lower longer than the 
two lateral ones. This 
occurs in Labiatae and 
Scrophulariaccae (fig. 
76). Again, in other 
cases there are six 
stamens, whereof four 
long ones are arranged 
inpaitsopposite to each 
other, and alternate 
with two isolated .short ones (fig. 77), giving rise to tetradynamnus 
flowers, as in Cruciferae. Stamens, as regards their direction, 
may be erect, turned inward.s, outwards, or to one side. In the 
last-mentioned case they are called declinate, as in amaryllis, 
horse-chestnut and fruxinclla. 

The pollen-grains or microsporcs contained in the anther con¬ 
sist of small cells, which are developed in the large thick-walled 
mother-coils formed in the interior of the pollen-sacs (micro¬ 
sporangia) of the young anther. These mother-cells are either 
separated from one another and float in the granular fluid which 
fills up the cavity of the pollen-sac, or are not so isolated. A 
division takes place, bj' which four cells arc formed in each, the 
exact mode of division differing in dicotyledons and mono¬ 
cotyledons. These cells are the pollen-grains. They increase 
in size and acquire a cell-wall, which becomes differentiated into 
an outer cuticular layer, or cxiine, and an inner layer, or inline. 
Then the walls of the mother-cells arc absorbed, and the pollen- 
grains float freely in the fluid of the pollen-sac.s, which gradually 
disappears, and the mature grains form a powdery mass within 
the anther. They then either remain united in fours, or multiples 
of four, as in some acacias, Periploea gmeca and Inga arwfnala, 
or separate into individual grains, which by degrees become 
mature pollen. Occasionally the membrane of the mother-cell is 
not completely absorbed, and traces of it are detected in a 
viscid matter surrounding the pollen-grains, as in Onagraeeac. 
In orchidaceous plants the pollen-grains are united into masses, 
or pollinia (fig. 78), by means of viscid matter. In orchids each 
of the pollen-masses has a prolongation or stalk (caudicle) which 
adheres to a prolongation at the base of the anther (rostcUum) 
by means of a viscid gland (retinaculum) which is either naked 

-j clinandrium is sometimes applied to the 

.iitnn in orchids where the stamens are situated. 
;ds, as Cypripeditm, the pollen has its ordinary 
separate grains. The number of pollinia varies; 


Fir,. rCi.—Corolla 
of foxglove (Digi¬ 
talis purpurea), cut 
in order to show 
the didynamous 
stamens (two long 
and two short) 
which are attached 
to it. 


From StrftHhurgftT’s 
Lehti'tteh titr Batanik, 
liy j>rniu&aioii of Gubuv 
Fischer. 

Fig. 77.—Tctra- 
dynamoiis st-amens 
(four long and two 
short) of' wallflower 
(Cheiranthus CheiH). 


or covere 

I iart of 
n some 
character 1" 


thus, m Orchis there are usually two, in Callleya four, and in: 
Laelia eight. The two pollinia in Orchis Mario contain eadt 
about too secondary smaller masses. These small masses, when 
bruised, divide into gmins which are united in fours. In Asclepia~ 
daceae the pollinia are usually united in pairs (fig. 79), belonging 
to two contiguous anther-lobes—each pollen-mass having a 



Fic. 78. 




Fig. 80. 


Fir.. 70 . 

Fic. 78,—PoUinia, or pollen-masses, with their retinacula (g) or 
viscid matter attaching them at tlie base. The pollen masses (p) 
are supported on stalks or caudicles (r). These ina.s.ses are easily 
detached by the agency ol insects. Much enlarged. 

Fig. 70. Pistil of A.Klepias (a) with pollen-mas.sos (p) adhering 
to the stigma (s). (>, pollen-masses, removed from the stigma, united 
by a gland-like body. Enlarged. 

Fig. 80.—^Stamcii of Asclepias, showing filament /, anther a, and 
appendages p. Enlarged, 

caudicular appendage, ending in a common gland, by mean.? of 
which they are attached to a process of the stigma. The pollinia 
are also provided with an .appendicular stamiiial covering (fig. 80). 
The extine is a firm membrane, which 
defines the figure of the pollen-grain, and 
gives colour to it. It is either smooth, or 
covered with numerous projections (fig. 81), 
granules, points or crested reticulations. 

The colour is generally yellow, and the sur¬ 
face is often covered with a viscid or oily 
matter. The intine is uniform in different Hollyhock 
kinds of pollen, thin and transparent, 
and posse.sses great power of extension. 

In some aquatir.s, as Zostera, Zannichellia, Naias, &c., only one 
covering exists. 

Pollen-grains vary from^^Ty to jJ;; of an inch or in diameter. 
Their forms are various. The most common form of grain is 
ellipsoidal, more or loss narrow at the extremities, which are 
called its pnle.s, in contodistinction to a line equidistant from 
the extremities, which is its equator. Pollen-grains are also 
.spherical; cylindrical and curved, as in Tradescaritia-pirginica ; 



rusea), highly I 
lieil. '' 

■nhui. 




From Vtne^* Sfurifttfs* Text •Book 0} 

Jioiitny. by permission of Swan Sonncii- 
Bcbeiii & Co. 

Fig. 82.—GtTminatmR pollen- 
grain of Epilobiuni (highly mag.) 
bearing a pollcn-tubc i; c, uxine; 

1, intinc; abc, the three spots 
where the cxine i.s thicker in 
anticipation of the formation of 
the pollen-tube developed in thia 
case at a, 

K 

polyhedral in Dipsacaceae and Compositae ; nearly triajigular in 
sectioit in Protcaceae and Onagraceae (fig. 82). The surface of the 
pollen-grain is either uniform and homogeneous, or it is marked 
by folds formed by thinnings of the membrane. There are also 
rounded ^rtions of the membrane or pores visible in the pollen- 
grain j l£ese vary in number from one to fifty, and through one 


Fin. Rv — Male flower of 
l^cUitory {Parietaria oflicinalis)^ 
having iour slnraens with in¬ 
curved clastic filaments, and 
an abortive pistil in the centre. 
When the perianth (/>) ex¬ 
pands, the filaments are thrown 
out with force as at so as to 
scatter the pollen. 
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or more of them the pollen-tube is extended in germination of 
the spore. In Monocotyledons, as in grasses, there is often only 
one, while in Dicotyledons they number from three upwards ; 
when numerous, the pores are either scattered irregularly, or 
in a regular order, frequently forming a circle round the equatorial 
surface. Sometimes at the place where they exist, the outer 
membrane, in place of being thin and transparent, is separated 
in the form of a lid, thus becoming opemdate, as in the passion¬ 
flower and gourd. Within the pollen-grain is the granular 
protoplasm with some oily particles, and occasionally starch. 
Before leaving the pollen-sac. a division takes place in the pollen- 
grain into a vegetative cell or cells, from which the tube is 
developed, and a generative cell, which ultimately divides to 
form the male cells (see Angiospkkm.s and Gymnosprrm.s). 

When the pollen-grains are ripe, the anther dehisces and the 
pollen is shed. In order that fertilization may be effected the 
pollen must be conveyed to the stigma of the pistil. 

process, termed follinaiion (see Pollination). 
i.s promoted in various ways,—the whole form and 
.structure of the flower having relation to the process. In some 
plants, as Kalmia and Pellitorv (fig. 83), the mere elasticity 
of the filaments is sufficient to effect this; in other plants 
pollination is effected by the wind, as in most of our forest trees, 
grasses, &c., and in such cases enormous quantities of pollen arc 
produced. These plants are anemnpkilous. But the common 
agents for pollination are insects. To allure and attract them 
to visit the flower the odoriferous secretions and gay colours 
are developed, and the position and complicated structure of 
the parts of the flower are adapted to the perfect performance 
of the process. It is comparatively rare in hermaphrodite flowers 
for self-fertilization to occur, and the various forms of dicho¬ 
gamy, dimorphism and trimorphism are fitted to prevent this. 

lender the term disk is included every structure intervening 
between the stamens and the pistil. It was to such structures 
that the name of nectary was applied by old authors. 
* ‘ It presents great varieties of form, such as a ring, scales, 
glands, hairs, pctaloid appendages, &c., and in the progress of 
growth it often contains saccharine matter, thus becoming truly 
nectariferous. The disk is frec|uently formed by degeneration 
or transformation of the staminal row. It may consist of 
processes rising from the torus, alternating with the stamens, 
and thus representing an abortive whorl; or its parts may be 
opposite to the stamens. In some 
flowers, as Jatropha Curcas, in which 
the stamens are not developed, their 
place is occupied by glandular 
bodies forming the disk. In Gesner- 
aceae and Cruciferae the disk con¬ 
sists of tooth-like scales at the base 
of the stamens. The parts compos¬ 
ing the disk sometimes unite and 
form a glandular ring, as in the 
orange ; or they form a dark - red 
lamina covering the pistil, as in 
Paeonia Mouian (fig. 84); or a 
waxy lining of the hollow receptacle, 
as in the rose ; or a swelling at the 
top of the ovary, as in Umbelliferae, 
in which the disk is said to be 
epigynous. The enlarged torus 
covering the ovary in Nympkaea 
(Castalia) and Nelumbium may be regarded as a form of disk. 

The pistil or gyrioecium occupies the centre or apex of the 
flower, and is surrounded by the stamens and floral envelopes 
Tbe Mil these arc present. It constitutes the innermost 
* ' whorl, which after flowering is changed into the fruit 
and contains the seeds. It consists essentially of two parts, a 
basal portion forming a chamber, the ovary, containing the ovules 
attached to a part called the placenta, and an upper receptive 
portion, the stigma, which is either seated on the ovary (sessile), 
as in the tulip and poppy, or is elevated on a stalk called the 
style, interposed between the ovary and stijjma. The nistil 


consists of one or more modified leaves, the carpels (or megasporo- 
phylls). When a pistil consists of a single carpel it is simple or 
monocarpellary (fig. 85). When it is composed of several carpels, 
more or less united, it is compound or polycarpellary (fig. 86). 
In the first-mentioned case the terms carpel and pistil are 
synonymous. Each carpel ha.s its own ovary, style (when 
present), and stigma, and may be regarded as formed by a folded 
leaf, the upper surface of which is turned inwards towards the 
axis,and the lower outwards,while from its margins arc developed 
one or more ovules. This comparison is borne out by an examina¬ 
tion of the flower of the double-flowering cherry. In it no fruit 
is produced, and the pistil consists merely of sessile leaves, 
the limb of each being green and folded, with a narrow prolonga¬ 
tion upwards, as if from the midrib, and ending in a thickened 
portion. In Cycas the carpels are ordinary leaves, with ovules 
upon their margin. 

A pistil is usually formed Iry more than one carpel. The carTjels 
may be arranged either at the same or nearly the same height 



Flo. 86. Fig. 89. Fio. 88. Fio, 90. 

Fig. 85.—Pistil of Broom (Cytistis) consisting of ovary 0, style s, 
and stigma (. It is formed by a single carpel. 

Fig. 86.—Vertical section of the flower of Black Hellebore {Hette- 
bnrus niger). The pistil is apocarpous, consisting of several distinct 
carpels, each with ovary, style and stigma. The stamens are in¬ 
definite, and are inserted below the pistil (hypogynous). 

Kio. 87.- Fruit of the Strawberry [Fragaria vesca), consisting of 
an enlarged succulent receptacle, bearing on its surface the small 
dry seed-like fruits (achenc.H). 

Fig. 88. —Fruit ol Hosa alba, consisting of the fleshy hollowed axis 
s’, the persistent sepals s, and the carpels fr. The stamens (c) have 
withered. {After Duchartre.) 

Flo. 89.—Pistil of Ranunculus, x, Receptacle with the points of 
insertion of the stamens a, mo.st of which have been removed. 

Fig. 90. —Syncarpous Pistil of Flax (Linum), consisting of five 
carpels, united by their ovaries, while their styles and stigmas are 
separate, 

in a verticil, or at different heights in a spiral cycle. When they 
remain separate and distinct, thus showing at once the composi¬ 
tion of the pistil, as in Caltha, Ranunculus, hellebore (fig. 86), and 
Spiraea, the term apocarpous is applied. Thus, in Sedum (fig. 22) 
the pistil consists of five verticillate carpels 0, alternating with 
the stamens e. In magnolia and Ranunculus (fig. 89) the separate 
carpels are numerous and are arranged in a spiral cycle upon an 
elongated axis or receptacle. In the raspberry the carpels are 
on a conical receptacle ; in the strawberry, on a swollen succulent 
one (fig. 87); and in the rose (fig. 88), on a hollow one. When 
the carpels are united, as in the pear, arbutus and chickweed, 
the pistil becomes syncarpous. The number of carpels in a pistil 
is indicated by the Greek numeral. A flower with a simple 
pistil is monogynous; with two carpels, digynous; with three 
carpels, trigynous, &c. 

The union in a syncarpous pistil is not always complete ; 
it may take place by the ovaries alone, while the styles and 
stigmas remain free (fig. 90), and in this ewe, when the ovaries 
form apparently a single body, the organ receives the name of 
compound ovary ; or the union may take place by the ovaries 
and styles, while the stigmas ore disunited; or by the stigmas 



Fig, 8.1, —Flower of Tree 
Paeony {Paeonia Mouian), 
<Iuprivcd ol its corolla, and 
showing the disk in the form 
of a fleshy expansion (d) 
covering the ovary. 
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and the sununit of the style only. Various intermediate states 
eodst, such as partial union of the ovaries, a$ in the rue, where 
they coalesce at their base ; and partial union of the styles, as 
in Malvaceae. The union is usually most complete at tl>e base ; 
but in Labiatae the styles are united throughout their length, and 
in Aporynaccae and Asclcpiadaceae the stomas only. When 
the union is incomplete, the number of the parts of a com- 
jwund pistil may be determined by the number of styles and 
stigmas; when complete, the external venation, the grcxjves 
on the surface, and the internal divisions of the ovary indicate 
the numlwr. 


The ovules arc attached to the j>lacenta, which consists of a 
mass of cellular tissue, through which the nourishing vessels 
Tht ovule. The placenta is usually formed on 

pitctttta. rarpellary leaf (fig. giy-margimil. 

In many cases, however, the placentas are formations 
from the axis (axile), and are not connected with the carpellart' 
leaves. In marginal placentation the part of the carpel bearing 
the placenta is the inner or venlrnl 
suture, corresponding to the margin 
of the folded carpellary leaf, while 
the Ollier or dorsal suture corresponds 
to the midrili of the carpellary leaf. 
As the placenta is formed on each 
margin of the carpel it is essentially 
double. This is seen itt case.s where 
the margins of the carpel do not 
unite, hut remain separate, and con¬ 
sequently two placentas are formed in 
place of one. When the pistil i.s 
formed by one carpel the inner margins 
unite and form usu.nlly a commun 
Pic.. 91.— Pistil of Pea “arginal [^centa, which may extend 
after fertilizatirjn of tl»e aloitff the whole margin of the ovary 
ovules, developing to form as far as tha base of the style (fig. 91), 
the fruit. /, Funio.le or pr mav Ite confined to the base or 

“r"* "‘■"'I 

stigma; c,persistent cals.X. of several separate carpels, or is 
apocarpous, litere are generally separ¬ 
ate placentas at cadi of their margins. In a syncarpous pistil, 
on the other hand, the carpels are so united that the edges of 
each of the contiguous ones, by their union, form a septum or 
dissepiimnl, and the number of these septa, consequently indicates 
the number of carpels in the compound p>i.stil (fig. 92). When the 




Pro. 9 *.—Trilocular ovary of the Lily [Lilium), cut transversely, 
s, Septum; 0, ovules, which form a double row in the iunor aa^ 


of each chamber. Enlarged. 

Fui. 93.—Diagrammatic section of n qiiinuuelocular ovaiy.'comr 
po.sed of five carpels, the edge.s of which are folded inwards, and meet 
in the centre forming the septa, s. The ovules (e) are attached to a 
central placenta, formed by the union of the five ventral sutures. 
Dorsal suture,/. 

Fig. 94.—Diagrammatic .section of a fivc-carpeUary ovary, in 
which the edges of the carjxds, bearing tlie placentas ami bvule.s w, are 
not folded inwards. 'The placentas art parietal, and the ovules 
appear sessile on the vrnlls of the ovary. The ovary is imilocular. 


dissepiments extend to the centre or axis, the ovary is divided 
into cavities or eedls, and it may be biloesdar, trilocular (fig. 92^), 
ejuadriloeuiar, quiru/uelocular, or tmllilncular, according as it is 
formed by two, three, four, five or many carpels, each carpel 
corresponding to a single 0^ In these cases the marginal 
placentas HiMt in the axi.s, anSPbhhe so as to form a single central 
one (figs. 92, 93), aii4,^,ofti||s appear in the central angle of 
the loculi. .When a syncarptms pistil do not fold 

inwards «^][^at appear as projections on the walls 

of the^*i)i 4 ^ thoPaiftnMiiiry is milocular (fig. 95) and the 


placentas are parietat, as in Viota (fig- 96). In th^o iitstanices 
the placentas may be formed at the margin of the united con¬ 
tiguous leaves, so as to appearsingk, or the margins may not be 
united, each developing a placenta. Frequently the margins of 
the carpels, which fold in to the centre, split there into two 
lamellae, each of which is curved outwards and projects into the 



Fig. 97. Fig. 98. 


Fig. 95.— Diagr.xminafic sixtion of a five-carpoHary ovary, in 
whicli the Kl^7ta (f) proceed in\vard.s lor a certain length, licariii),' the 
placentas and ovules (11), In tins case the ovivry i» unilocular, and the 
jjlacentas are parietal, Doisal suture, t. 

Fig. 90. —I’isrtil of Tansy [ 1 'iola iriculur), enlarRcd. 1, Vertical; 
u, horizontal section; i, calyx; rf, wail of ovary; 0, ovules; />, 
placenta; .q stigma. 

Fig. 97.—Trao.svers* scetion of the Iriiit 0/ tlic Melon (Cttnimi.t 
Mcl«), sliowiug tlie jilaceutas with the secils attached to them. The 
tlirec carjiels farming the pepo tire .sr]>aratcd by )iartition.s. Frnip 
the centre, proccssi'.s go to circumference, ending in curved placentas 
bearing the ovuks. 

Fig. 98.—Dia/prammatic section of a compound unihwular ovary, 
in which there arc no mdicaliotts of partitions. Tlie o\'u)cs («) .ore 
attached to a free central placenta, which has no counexion with 
tlie walls of the ovary. 


loculament, dilating at the end into a placenta. This is well 
seen in Cucurbitaceac (fig. 07), Pyrola, ke. The carpellary' leaves 
may fold inwards very slightly, or they may be applied in a 
valvate manner, merely touching at their margins, the placenta.s 
then being p;u:ielal (fig. 94), imd appeuring as lines or thickenings 
along the walls. Cases occur, however, in which the placentas 
are not oonncctod with the 
walls of the ovary', and form 
what is called a /w central 
placenta (fig. 98). "This is seen 
in many of the Carymphyl- 
latcae and Primulaceae (figs. 

00,100). In Carynpbyllaceae, 
liowcver, while the placenta 
is free in the centre, there are 
often traces found at the base 
of llie ovary of the remains of 
septa, as if rupture lud taken 
place, and, in rare instances, p.jj. 

ovules are found on the Fig. 99, —PiKtil of Cerastiurtt 
margins of the carpels. But /ijKKiKm cut vertically, o, Ovary; 
in Primulaceae no vestiges of p, free central placenta ; g, ovules; 
.septa or margmal ovules can same cu),W 

be perceived at any period of jontally, and the halves .separated 
growth; the placenta is so a* to show the interior of the 
always free, and rises in the cavity of the ovary a, with the Iroo 
centre of the ovary. Free placenta p, covered with 

central placeaitation, there- 

fare, has been accounted for In two ways: cither by supposing 
that the placentas in the-early state were formed on the morgine of 
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earpeltery Ijaves, irnd that m the progress of development these 
leaves separated from them, leaving the placentas and ovules 
free m the centre; or by supposing that the placentas are not 
marginal but axtle formations, produced by an elongation of the 
axis, and the carpels verticilkte leaves, united together around 
the axis, 'fhe first of these views applies to Cnryophyllaceae, 
the second to Primulaceae. 

Occasionally, divisions take place in ovaries which are not 
form^ by the edges of contiguous carpels. These are called 
spurious dissepiments. They are often horizontal, as in Caihar- 
tocarpus Fistula, where they consist of transverse cellular pro- 
longt^ons from the walls of the ovary, only developed after 
fertilization, and therefore more properly noticed under fruit. 
At other times they are vertical, as in Datura, where the ovary, 
in place of being twn-cellcd, becomes four-celled ; in Cruciferae, 
where the prolongation of the placentas forms a vertical partition; 
in Astragalus and Thesprsia, where the dorsal suture is fnldud 
inwards; and in Oxytropis, where the ventral suture is folded 
inwards. 

The ovary is usually of a more or less spherical or curved form, 
sometimes smooth and uniform on its surface, at other times 
hairy and grooved. The grooves usually indicate the divisions 
between the carpels and correspond to the dissepiments. The 
dorsal suture may be marked by a slight projection or Ity a 
superficial groove. When the ovary is situated on the centre 
of the receptacle, free from the. other whorls, so that its base is 
abo\'e the insertion of the stamens, it is termed superior, as in 
Lychtis, Primula (fig. 6i) and Peony (fig. 64) (see also fig. 28). 
W iten the margin, of the receptacle is prolonged upwards, carrying 
with it the floral envelopes and stamina! leaves,the basal portion 
of the ovary being formed by the receritacle, and the carpellary 
leaves alone clo.sing in the apex, the ovary is inferior, ns in 
pomegranate, aralia (fig. G5), gooseberry and fuciiaia (sec 

%. 30). In some plants, 
as many Saxifragaceae, 
there arc intermediate 
form.s, in which the term 
half-inferipr is applied to 
the ovary, whilst the 
flontl whorls are half- 
superior. 

The siyU proceeds 
from the summit of the 
carpel (fig. 
102), and is 
traversed by a narrow 
canal, in which there are 
-some loose projecting 
cells, a continuation of 
the placenta,constituting 
what is called conduct¬ 
ing tissue, which ends in 
the stigma. This is par¬ 
ticularly abundant when 
the pistil is ready for 
fertilization. In some 
cases, owing to more 
rapid growth of the 
dorsal side of the ovary, 
the style becomes lateral 
(fig. 101); this may so 
increase that the style 
appears to arise from 
twar the base, as in the 
stmwberry, or from the base, as in Cltrysobalanus Icaeo, when, 
it is called basilar. In all these cases the style still indicates 
the organic apex of the ovary, although it may not be the 
apparent apex. When in a compound pistil the style of each 
carpel is thus displaced, it appears as if the ovary were 
depressed in the centre, and the style rising from the depres¬ 
sion in the midat of the carpels seems to come from the torus. 
Such a style is gyrubasie, and is well seen si Boragina«eae. 
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The style. 


Fla. 104. 


Fi<i. 103. 


Fia. 107,—Carpel of Lady's-mantle 
(.4 khemilla) witli lateral style s ; o, 
ovary, st, stigma. Enlarged. 

Flo, itii,-—Pistilof I’rimro.se {Primula) 
composed of five caqiels whicii are com¬ 
pletely united; 0, ovary; j, stvle; .rf, 
Kti.gmn. Enlarged. 

Fig, 103, •• Gynoecium of tlie Flower- 
de-Luce (In's), cou.si.sting of an inferior 
ovary («) and a style which divides into 
three petaloid .segihent.s (s), each bearing 
a stigma (it). 

Fio. 104.—Capsule of Poppy, opening 
by pores (p), under tlie radiating peltate 
stigma {$), 


The 

ttlflOh. 


The form of the style is usually cylindrical, more or less filiform 
and simple; sometimes it is grooved on one side, at other times 
it is flat, thick, angular, compressed and even petaloid, as in Iris 
(fig. 103) and Canna. In Goodeniaceac it ends in a cup-like 
expansion, enclosing the stigma. It sometimes bears hairs, 
which aid in the application of the pollen to the stigma, and are 
called collecting hairs, as in Campanula, and also in Aster and other 
Compositae. ^ 'These hairs, during the upward growth of the 
style, come into contact with the already ripened pollen, and 
carry it up along with them, ready to lie applied by insects to the 
mature stigma of otlior flowers. In Vicia and Lobelia the hairs 
frequently form a tuft below the stigma. The stylos of a syn- 
carpous pistil are either separate or united ; when separate, they 
alternate with the septa; when united completely, the style is 
said to be simple (fig. loa). The stylo of a single carpel, nr of 
each carpel of a compound pistil, may also Ire divided. Each 
division of the tricarpcliary ovary of Jatropha Curcas lias a 
bifurcate or forked style, and the ovary of Eviblica uffieinalis lias 
three styles, each of which is twice forked. The length of the 
style is determined by the relation which should subsi.st between 
the position of tlie stigma and that of the anthers, so as to allow 
the proper application of the pollen. The style is deciduous or 
persists after fertilization. 

The stigma is the termination of the conducting tissue of the 
style, and i.s usually in direct communication with the placenta. 
It consists of loose cellular tissue, and secretes a viscid 
matter wiiich detains the pollen, and causes it to 
germinate. ^ This secreting portion is, strictly .speaking, 
the true stigma, but the name is gencnally applied I0 all the 
divisions of the style on which the stigmatir apparatu.s is situated. 
The stigma alternate.s with the dis.sepiments of n svncarpou.s 
pistil, or, ill other words, corresponds with the hack of the 
loculaments ; but in some cases it would appear that half the 
stigma of one carpel unite.s with half that of the contiguous 
canpel, and thus the stigma is opposite the dissepiments, that is, 
alternates with the loculaments, as in the poppy. 

The divisions of the stigma mark the number of carpels which 
cornpose the pistil. Thus in Campanula a five-cleft stigma 
indicates five carpels; in Ilignoniaceae, Scrophulariaceae and 
Acanthaceae, the two-lobed or bilamellar stigma indicates a 
bilocular ovary. Sometimes, however, aa in Gramineae, the 
stigma of a single carpel divides. Its position may be terminal 
or lateral. _ In Iris it is situated on a cleft on the back of the 
petaloid divisions of the style (fig. 103). Some stigmas, as 
those of Mimutus, pre.sent sensitive flattened laminae, which 
close when touched. The stigma presents various forms. 1 1 may 
be globular, as in Mirabilis Jalopa; orbicular, as in Arbutus 
Andraelme; umbrella-like, as in 
Sarracenia, where, however, the 
proper stigmatic surface is beneath 
the angles of the large expansion 
of the apex of the style; ovoid, as 
in fuchsia; hemispherical; poly¬ 
hedral ; radiating, as in the poppy 
(fig. 104), where the true stigmatic 
rays are attached to a sort of pdtak 
or shield-bke body, which may 
represent depressed or fiatlened 
styles; cucullate, i.c. covered by a 
hood, in calabar bean. The lobes 
of a stigma are flat and pointed as 
in Mimulus and Bigrwnia, fleshy 
and blunt, smooth or granular, or 
they are feathery, as in many 
grasses (fig. tos) and other wiad- 
poUinated flowers. In Orchidaoeae 
the stigma is situated on the anterior surface of the column 
beneath the anther. In Asclepiadaccac the stigmas am 
united to the face of the anthers, and along with them form 
a solid mass. 

The ovule is attached to the placenta, ahd destined to become 
the seed. Ovules are most usuallyon the mangins ^ 



Fig. T05,—Flower of a grass 
with glumes removed, show¬ 
ing three stamens and two 
feathery .sti’ies. p, Pale; /, 
lodicule.s. Enlarged. 
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the carpellary leaves, but are also formed over the whole 
surface of the leaf, as in BuUimus. In other instances they rise 
r»» tvuit itself, either terminal, as in Poly- 

" ' gonaceae and Piperaceae, or lateral, as in Primulaceae 
and Compositae. The ovule is usually contained in an ovary, 
and all plants in which the ovule is so enclosed are termed 
angiospernwus; but in Coniferae and fycadaceae it has no 
proper ovarian covering, and is called naked, these orders being 
denominated gymnospermous. In Cycas the altered leaf, upon 
the margin of which the ovule is produced, and the peltate scales, 
from which they are pendulous in Zamia, arc regarded by all 
botanists as carpellary leaves. As for the Coniferae great dis¬ 
cussion has arisen regarding the morphologjf of parts in many 
genera. The carpellary leaves are sometimes united in such a 
way as to leave an opening at the apex of the pistil, so that the 
ovules are exposed, as in mignonette. In Leontice thaliciroides 
(Blue Cnhosh), species of Ophiopogon, Peliosanthfs and Stateria, 
the ovary ruptures immediately after flowering, and the ovules 
are exposed ; and in species of Cttphea the placenta ultimately 
bursts through the ovary and corolla, and becomes erect, bearing 
the expo.sed ovules. The ovule is attached to the placenta either 
directly, when it is sessile, or by means of a prolongation junidc 
(fig. 110, /). This cord sometimes becomes much elongated after 
fertilization. The part by which the ovule is attached to the 
placenta or cord is its base or hilum, the opposite extremity being 
its apex. The latter is frequently turned round in such a way 
as to approach the liase. The ovule is sometimes embedded in 
the placenta, as in Hydnora. 



Fig. rod. Fig. 107. Fir,. 108. Fic, loq. 

Figs. 106 and 107.—Successive stages in the development of an 
ovule. «, Nucellus; i, inner; 0, outer integument in section; m, 
micropyle. 

Fig. 108.—Orthotropous ovule of Polygonum in section, showing 
the embryo-sac s, in the nucellus «, the different ovular coverings, 
the base of the nucellus or chalaza ck, and the apex of the ovule with 
its micropyle m. 

Fig. 109. —Vertical section of the ovule of the Austrian Pine 
{Pinus austriactt), sliowing the nucellus a, consi.sting of delicate 
cellular tissue containing deep in its substance an embryo-sac b. 
Tile micropyle m is very wide. 

The ovule appears at first as a small cellular projection from 
the placenta. The cells multiply until they assume a more or 
less enlarged ovate form constituting what has beon called the 
nucellus (fig. 106, «), or central cellular mass of the ovule. -This 
nucellus may remain naked, and alone form the ovule, gs -.in 
some orders of parasitic plants such as Balanophoracaae, Santa- 
laceae, &c.; but in most plants it becomes surrounded by certain 
coverings or integuments durii^ its development. These appear 
first in the form of cellular rings at the base of -the nucellus, 
which gradually spread over its surface (figs. 106, 107). In some 
cases only one covering is formed, especially amongst gamo- 
petalous dicotyledons, as in Oimpositae, Campanulaceae, also 
in walnut, &c. But usually besides the single covering another 
is developed subsequently (fig. 106, 0), which gradually extends 
over that first |prmed, and ultimately covers it completely, 
except at thus two integuments to the 

nucellus, af^^&L.and an inner. The integuments do not 
complet e^gpUM pitaDex of the nucellus, but an opening termed 
the micpfUfafUflK The micropyle indicates the organic apex 
of the^vujB|Hk iii^le cell of the nucellus enlarges greatly to 
form we efMnjfRsar M^egaspore (fig. 108, s). This embryo-sac 
increases in size, gr^^ally supplanting the cellular tissue of the 
nueeUvs until it isj||||i||p|pd only by a thin layer of it ; or it 


may actually extend at the apex beyond it, as in Phaseolus 
and Alsine media; or it may pass into the micropyle, as in 
Santalum. In Gymnosperms it usually remains deep in the 
nucellus and surrounded by a thick mass of cellular tissue (fig. 
109). For an account of the further development of the mega¬ 
spore, and the formation of the egg-cell, from which after fertiliza¬ 
tion is formed the cmbrv'o, see Gymnosperms and Angio- 

SPERMS. 

The point where the integuments are united to the base of 
the nucellus is called the chalaza (figs, iii, 112). This is often 
coloured, is of a denser 
texture than the sur¬ 
rounding tissue, and is 
traver.sed by fibro- 
vascular bundles, which 
pass from the placenta 
to nourish the ovule. 

When the ovule is 
•SO developed that the 
chalaza is at the 
hilum (next the pla¬ 
centa), and the micro¬ 
pyle is at the opposite 
extremity, there being 
a short funicle, the 
ovule is orlhoiropous. 

This form is well seen in 
Poly gonaceae (fig. 112), 

Cistaceae, and most 
gymnosperms. In such 
an ovule a straight line 
drawn from the hilum 
to the micropyle passes 
along the axis of the 
ovule. Where, by more rapid growth on one side than on the 
other, the nucellus, together with the integuments, is curved upon 
itself, so that the micropyle approaches the hilum, and ultimately 
is placed close to it, while the chalaza is at the hilum, the ovule is 
campylotropous (fig. no). Curved ovules are found in Cruciferae, 
and Caryophyllaceae. The inverted or anatropous ovule (fig. in) 
is the commonest form amongst angiosperms. In this ovule the 
apex with the micropyle is turned towards the point of attach¬ 
ment of the funicle to the placenta, the chalaza being situated 
at the opposite extremity ; and the funicle, which runs along the 
side usually next the placenta, coalesces with the ovule and 
constitutes the raphe (r), which often forms a ridge. The 
anatropous ovule arises from the placenta as a straight or only 
slightly curved cellular process, and as it grows, gradually 
becomes inverted, curving from the point of origin of the integu¬ 
ments (cf. figs. 106, 107). As the first integument grows round 
it, the amount of inversion increases, and the funicle becomes 
adherent to the side of the nucellus. Then if a second integument 
be formed it covers all the free part of the ovule, but does not 
form on the side to which the raphe is adherent. ITicse may be 
taken as the three types of ovule; but there are various inter¬ 
mediate forms, such as semi-atiafropous and others. 

The position of the ovule relative to the ovary varies. When 
there is a single ovule, with its axis vertical, it may be attached 
to the placenta at the base of the ovary {basal placenta), and is 
then erect, as in Polygonaceae and Compositae; or it may be 
inserted a little above the base, on a parietal placenta, with its 
apex upwards, and then is ascending, as in Parietaria. It may 
hang from an apicilar placenta at the summit of the ovary, its 
apex being directed downwards, and is inverted or pendulous, 
as in Hippuris vulgaris; or from a parietal placenta near the 
summit, and then is suspended, as in Daphne Mezereum,Vo\y- 
galaceae and Kuphorbiaceae. Sometimes a long funicle arises 
from a basal placenta, reaches the summit of the ovary, and 
there bending over suspends the ovule, as in Armeria (sea-pink); 
at other times the hilum appears to be in the middle; and the 
oVule becomes horizontal. When there are two ovules in the 
same cell, they may be either collateral, that is, placed side by 



Fig. 110.—Camjiylotropous ovule of 
wall-llower (Chetranthus), showing tin: 
funicle /, which attaches the ovule to the 
placenta; p, the outer, s, the inner coat, 
«, the nucellus, ch, the chalaza. The 
ovule is curved upon itself, so that the 
micropyle is near the funicle. 

Fig. I n. Anatropous ovule of Dande¬ 
lion {Turaxarum), «, nuci'llus, which is 
inverted, .so that the chalaza ch, is re¬ 
moved Jrnm the base or hilum h, while 
tlio micropyle f is near the ba.se. Thu 
connection between tlie ba.se of tlie ovule 
and the base of the nucellus is kept up 
by means of the raphe r. 
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side (fig. 92), or the one may be erect and the other inverted, 
as in some species of Spiraea and Aesculus ; or they may be 
placed one above another, each directed similarly, as is the case 
in ovaries containing a moderate or definite number of ovules. 
Thus, in the ovary of Leguminous plants (fig. 91), the ovules, «, 
are attached to the extended marginal placenta, one above the 
other, forming usually two parallel rows corresponding to each 
margin of the carpel. When the ovules are definite {i.c. are 
uniform, and can be counted), it is usual to find their attachment 
so constant as to afford good characters for classification. When 
the ovules are very numerous {indefinite), while at the same time 
the placenta is not much developed, their position exhibits groat 
variation, some being directed upwards, others downwards, 
others transversely; and tiieir form is altered by pressure into 
various polyhedr^ shapes. In such cases it frequently happens 
that some of the ovules are arrested in their development and 
become abortive. 

When the pistil has reached a certain stage in growth it becomes 
ready for fertilization. Pollination having been effected, and 
FertiiiMM pollen-grain having reached the stigma in angio- 
tloa. ' or the summit of the nucellus in gymnospernis, 

it is detained there, and the viscid secretion from the 
glands of the stigma in the former case, or from the nucellus in 
the latter, induce the protrusion of the intine as a pollen-tube 

through the pores of the grain. 
The pollen-tube nr tubes pass 
down the canal (fig. 112), 
through the conducting tissue 
of the style when present, and 
reach the interior of the ovary 
in angiosperms, and then pass 
to the micropyle of the ovule, 
one pollen-tube going to each 




Fig. 113.—Vertical section of 
the ovule of the Scotch Fir 
sylveslrix) in May of the .second 
year, showing the enlarged em¬ 
bryo-sac 6, full of endo.sperm 
cells, and pollen-tubes c, pene¬ 
trating the summit of the nucellus 
after the pollen has entered the 


From Strasburijer’s Ltkrbuek^ tier large micrOpyle, 
hotanik^ Uy iMirmiMion of Ou-tinv Fi'soher. 

Fig. 112.—Ovary of Poly- ovule, 
pimim Convolvulus in longitu- pyje lies close to the base of 
dinal section during fertilization. . . . 

( XI “ 


Sometimes the micro- 


the, style, and then the pollen- 
tube enters it at once, but 
frequently it has to pass some 
distance into the ovary, being 
guided in its direction by vari¬ 
ous contrivances, as hairs, 
grooves, &c. In gymnosperms 
the pollen-grain resting on the 
apex of the nucellus sends out 
its pollen-tubes, which at once 
penetrate the nucellus (fig. 113). 
In angiosperms when the pollen- 
tube reaches the micropyle it 
passes down into the canal, and this portion of it increases 
considerably in size. Ultimately the apex of the tube comes in 
contact with the tip of the embryo-sac and perforates it. The 
male cells in the end of the pollen-tube are then transmitted to 
the embryo-sac and fertilization is effected. Consequent upon 
this, after a longer or shorter period, those changes commence 
in the embryo-sac which result in the formation of the embryo 


/5, Stalk-like base of ovary, 
/«, Funicle. 
cha, Chalaza. 

JIM, Nucollus. 
miy Micropyle. 

11, inner, outer integument, 
c, ICmbryo-sac. 
vkt Nucleus of embryo-sac, 
ei, Egg-apnaratu.s, 

Antipodal cells, 

g, style- 

11, .stigma. 
p, Pollen-grains, 
ps, Pollen-tubes. 


plant, the ovule also undergoing changes which convert it into 
the seed, and fit it for a protective covering, and a store of 
nutriment for the embryo. Nor are the effects of fertilization 
confined to the ovule; they extend to other parts of the plant. 
The ovary enlarges, and, with the seeds enclosed, constitutes 
the fruit, frequently incorporated with which are other parts 
of the flower, as receptacle, calyx, &c. In gymnosperms the 
pollen-tubes, having penetrated a certain distance down the 
tissue of the nucellus, are usually arrested in growth for a longer 
or shorter period, sometimes nearly a year. Fruit and .seed are 
discussed in a separate article— Froit. (A. B. R.) 

FLOWERS, ARTIFICIAL Imitations of natural flowers arc 
sometimes made for scientific purposes (as the collection of gla.ss 
flowers at Harvard University, which illustrates the flora of tin; 
United States), but more often as articles of decoration and 
ornament. A large variety of materials have been used in their 
manufacture by different peoples at different times—-painted 
linen and shavings of stained horn by the Egyptians, gold and 
silver by the Romans, rice-paper by the Chinese, silkworm 
cocoons in Italy, the plumage of highly coloured birds in South 
America, wax, small tinted shells, &c. At the beginning of the 
i8th century the French, who originally learnt the art from the 
Italians, made great advances in the accuracy of their repro¬ 
ductions, and towards the end of that century the Paris manu¬ 
facturers enjoyed a world-wide reputation. About the same 
time the art was introduced into England by French refugees, 
and -soon afterwards it spread also to America. The industry 
is now a highly specialized one and comprises a large number of 
operations performed by separate hands. Four main processes 
may iie distinguished. The first consists of cutting up the various 
fabrics and materials employed into shapes suitable for forming 
the leave.s, petals, &c.; this may be done by scissors, but more 
often stamps are employed which will cut through a dozen or 
more thicknesses at one blow. The veins of the leaves are next 
impressed liy mcan.s of a die, and the petals are given their 
natural rounded forms by goffering irons of various shapes. 
The next step is to assemble the petals and other parts of the 
flower, which is built up from the centre outwards ; and the 
fourth is to mount the flower on a stalk formed of brass or iron 
wire wrapped round with suitably coloured material, and to 
fasten on the leaves required to complete the spray, 

FLOYD, JOHN (1572-1649), English Jesuit, was Iwn in 
Cambridgeshire in 1572. He entered the Society of Jesus when 
at Rome in 1592 and is also known as Daniel k Jesu, Hermannus 
laiemelius, and George White, the names under which he pub¬ 
lished a .score of controversial treatises. He had considerable 
fame both as a preacher and teacher, and was frequently arrested 
in England. His last years were spent at Louvain and he died 
at St Omer on the 15th of September 1649. His brother Edward 
Floyd was impeached and sentenced by the Commons in 1621 for 
speaking disparagingly of the elector palatine. 

FLOYD, JOHN BUCHANAN (1807-1863), American politician, 
was bom at Blacksburg, Virginia, on the ist of June 1807. He 
was the son of John Floyd (1770-1837), a representative in 
Congress from 1817 to 1829 and governor of Virginia from 
1830 to 1834. After graduating at Soutli Carolina College in 1826, 
the son practised law in his native state and at Helena, Arkansas, 
and in 1839 settled in Washington county, Virginia, which in 
1847-1849 and again in 1853 he represented in the state legisla¬ 
ture. Meanwhile, from 1849 to 1852, he was governor of Virginia, 
in which position he recommended to the legislature the enact¬ 
ment of a law laying an import tax on the products of such states 
as refused to surrender fugitive slaves owned by Virginia masters. 
In March 1857 he became secretary of war in President 
Buchanan’s cabinet, where his lack of administrative ability 
was soon apparent. In December i860, on ascertaining that 
Floyd had honoured heavy drafts made by government con¬ 
tractors in anticipation of their earnings, the president requested 
his resignation. Several days later Floyd was indicted for 
malversation in office, but the indictment was overruled on 
technical grounds. There is no proof -that he profited by 
these inegular transactions; in fact he went out of the o^e 
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financially embarrassed. Though he had oipenly opposed seces¬ 
sion before the election of Lincotaj his conduct after that event, 
especially after his breach with Buchanan, fell under suspicion, 
and he was accused of having sent large stores of government 
arms to Southern arsenals in anticipation of the Civil War. In 
the last days of his term he apparently had such an intention, 
but during the year i860 the Southern Slates actually received 
less than their full quota of arms. After the secession of V irginia 
he was commissioned a brigadier-general in the Confederate 
service. He was first employed in some unsuccessful operations 
in western Virginia, and in February 1862 became commander 
of the Confoclcratc forces at Fort Donelson, from which he fled 
with his second in command, General Gideon J. Pillow, on the 
night of February 18, leaving General Simon B. Buckner to 
surrender to General Grant. A fortnight later President Davis 
relieved him of his command. He died at Abingdon, Virginia, 
on the 26th of August 1863. 

FLOYEH, SIR JOHN (1640-1734), English physician and 
author, was born at Hinters in Staffordshire, and was educated 
at Oxford. He practi.scd in Lichfield, and it wiis by his advice 
that Dr Johnson, when a child, was taken by his mother to be 
touched by Queen Anne for the king’s evil on the 3olh of March 
1714. He died on the ist of February 1734. L'lnycr was an 
advocate of cold bathing, introduced the practice of counting the 
rate of the pulse-beats, and gave an early account of the patho¬ 
logical changes in the lungs associated with emphy.scma. 

His writings Include : ~4'a/)Man) ■ Bdirai'O!: or the Tnuchstone. of 
Medicines, ilisrmtering the virtues of Venctahies, Minerals and Animals, 
by their Tastes and Smalls (2 vols., 1087); The praeternatural State of 
animal Jlmnours desorxhed by their sensible Qualities (kkjO) ; An 
linquiry into the right Use and Abuses of the hot, cold and temperate 
Baths in Ungland {1697) ; A Troatise of the Asthma (ist ccl., lOnS); 
The ancient 'I’l'xpohovata revived, or an Ussav to prove cald Bathing 
both safe atui useful fjo2 •, several editions 8vo ; abridged, 

Manohester, 1844, 1211U)); The Bhysieian's Pulse-watch (1707-1710) ; 
The Sibylline Oraeies, translated from the best Creek copies, and com¬ 
pared with the sacred Prophecies (tst ed., 3713) ; Two Essays', the 
first Essay eoneerning the Creation, Aethcrinl Bodies, and Offices of 
goad and bad A ngels ; the second Ussav concerning the Mosaic System 
of the World (Nottingham, 1717) : An Exposilimi of the Ucuelaiions 
(1719) : An Essay to restore the Dipping of Infants in their Baptism 
|i7*2) ; Medicina Gerocomiea, or the ilatenie Art of preserving old 
Meat's Healths (tst ed., 1724); A Comment on forty-two Histories 
described by Hippocrates (1726). 

FLUDD, or Fluu, ROBERT [RoberTus de Fluctibus] (i 574- 
1637), English physician and mystical philosopher, the son of 
Sir TTiomas Fludd, treasurer of war to Queen Elizabeth in France 
and the Low Countries, was bom at Milgale, Kent. After 
studying at .St John’s College, Oxford, he travelled in Europe 
for six years, and became acquainted with the writings of 
Paracelsus. He subsequently returned to Oxford, became a 
member of Christ Church, took his medical degrees, and ultk 
mately became a fellow of the College of Physicians. He practised 
in London with snccess, though it is said that he combined with ’ 
purely medical treatment a good deal of faith-healinjf. Following 
Paracelsus, he endeavoured to form a system of philosophy 
founded on the identity of physical and spiritual truth. The 
universe and all created things proceed from God, .who ifr the 
beginning, the end and the sum of all things, and to hirfi they 
-will return. The act of creation is the separation of the active 
principle (light) from the passive (darkness) ih the bosom of the 
divine unity (God). The universe consists of three Worlds; 
the archetypal (God), the macrocosm (the world), the microcosm 
(man). Man is the world in miniature, all the parts of both 
sympathetkally correspond and act upon each other. It is 
possible for man (and even for the mineral and the plant) 
to undergo transformation and to win immortality. Fludd’s 
system may be described a.s a materialistic pantheism, which, 
allegorically interpreted, he put forward os containing the real 
meaning of Christianity, revealed to Adam by Ged himself, 
handed down by tradition to Moses and the patriarchs, and re¬ 
vealed a second time by Christ. The opinions of Fludd had the 
honour flf being refuted by Kepler, Gassendi and Mersenne. 
Tboagh rapt in mystical speculation, Fludd was a man of varied 
attainments. He did net disdain scientific experiments, and is 


thought by some to be the original inventor of the barometer. 
He was an ardent defender of the Kosicrucians, and De Quincey 
considers him to have been the immediate, as J. V. Andreii 
was the remote, father of freemasonry. Fludd died on the 8th 
of September 1637. 

See J. B. Craven, Robert Fludd, the English Rosiirucian (1902), 
where a li.st of hi.s works is given ; A. E. Waite, 'J'he lieul Histoty 
of the Rosicrucians (18K7) ; De ((luiocey, The Rosicrucians and Free¬ 
masons ; J. Hunt, Religious Thought tn England (1870), i. 240 seq. 
His works were pubtislieU in 6 vols., Oppenheira and Gouda, 1638. 

FLtiGEL, GUSTAV LEBERECHT (1802-1870), German 
orientalist, was born at Bautzen on the i8tli of February 1802. 
He receive his early education at tiie gymnasium of his native 
town, and studied theology and philology at Leipzig. Gradually 
he devoted his attention chiefly to Oriental languages, which he 
studied in Vienna and Paris. In 1832 he became professor at the 
FUrsle.nschuU of St Afra in Meissen, but ill-health compelled him 
to resign that office in 1850, and in 1851 he went to Vienna, 
where he was employed in cataloguing the Arabic, Turkish ami 
Persian manuscripts of the court library. He died at Dresden, 
on the 5th of July 1870. 

Fliigel’s chief work is an edition of the bibliographical and uncy- 
clopaedic lexicon of Hnji Khalfa, with Latin traiiblalion (7 vols., 
London and Leipzig, 1K35-1K3B). Hi* also brought out an edition 
of the Koran (Leipzig, 1834 lincl again 1893); Uien lollowcd Con- 
cordantiae Corani ura/ifrae (Leipzig, 18.32 and .ag.iin 18.18); Mani, 
seine I.ehren und seine Sehriften (I.eifizig, 1802) ; Die grammatisehen 
Sehulen der Araber (Leipzig, 18(12) ; and /bn Rulliibugas Krone dcr 
Lebensbeschreibungen (Leipzig, 18O2). An edition of Kitib-al-FUtrisl, 
prepared by him, was published after his death. 

FLUGEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1788-1855), German lexico¬ 
grapher, was born at Barby near Magdeburg, on the 22nd of 
November 1788. He was originally a merchant’s clerk, but 
emigrating to the United States in 1810, he made a special study 
of the English language, and returning to Germany in i8iq, 
was in 1824 appointed lector of the English language in the uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig. In 1838 he became American consul, and 
subsequently representative and correspondent of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institute at Washington iind several other leading 
American literary and scientific institutions. He died at Leipzig 
on the 24th of June 1855. 

The fame of Fliigcl rests chiefly on the Vollstdndige englisch- 
deutseke und deulsrh-englisrhr Worterhueh, first published in 2 vols. 
(Leipzig) in 1830, which has had an extensive circulation not only 
in Germany but in England and America. In this work he was 
assisteci by J. S)V)rschil, and ft new and enlarged edition, edited by 
his son Felix Fiitgel (18-20-1004), wa.*, published at Brunswick (3890- 
1802). Another edition, in two volumes, edited by IVot. Immanuel 
Schmidt and S. Tanger appeared (Brunswick, London & New York) 
in igo(i. Among his other works are — Vollstdndige engl. Sptachlehre 
(1824-3826) ; Triglotle, Oder haufmdnntsches Worterhueh in drei 
Sprathm, Dentsrh, F.nglisch und Frumosisih (183(1-3840); KIcines 
Katefmdnnisckes Handwiirterhueh in drei Sprachen (1840); and 
Praktisches Handbuch ihr engt. Handetscarrespondeue (1827, gth ed, 
3873). All these have passed through several editions. In addition, 
Fliigel also published in the Eugleih language; A series of Com¬ 
mercial Letters -(Leipzig, 1822), a yth edition of which appeared in 
1874 under the title Practicai Mercantile Correspondence and a 
Practical Dictionary of the English and German Languages (.2 vols., 
Hamburg and Leipzig, 1847-1852; istb ed., Leipzig, 1891). The 
last was continued and re-^ited by his son Felix. 

FLUKE (probably connected wiili the Gcr. flach, fiat), a name 
given to several kinds of fish, flat in shape, especially to the 
common flounder j also the name of a trematoid worm, resem¬ 
bling a flounder in shape, which as a parasite infects the liver 
and neighbouring organs of certain animals, especially sheep, 
and causes liver-rut. lire most common is the Fasciola kepalica 
(see Trematoues). It is also the name of a species of kidney 
potato. Probably from a resemblance to the shape of the fish, 
“ fluke ” is the name given to the holding-plates, triangular in 
shape, at the end of the arms of an anchor, and to the triangolar 
extremities of the tail of a whale. The use of the word as •; slanj; 
expression for a lucky accident appears to have been first applied 
in oilliards to an unintentional scoring shot. 

FLUME (through an 0. Fr. word fium, from the Lat. fiusnen, 
a river), a word formerly used for a stream, and particularly 
for the tail of a mill-race. It is used in America for a very 
[ narroir gorge running between precipitous roda, with a stream 
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it the bottom, but nSort fte^jjh^y is ipiplie'^ to an artifiditil 
channel of wood or other ihaterial for afversibn of a stream ' 
of water'from a river for pur|)Oses of iri^atioi),.for running a saw-! 
millj or for various ;processe6 in the hydraulic method dt gold- 
mini ng (se e Aqueduct). 

TLUmKl MA&GIORE, a town of the province ot Cagliari, 
Sardinia, lo m. byroad N. of Iglesias, and 5 m. from the W. coast. 
Pop. (1901) town jgoB; commune 9647. It is the centre of! 
a considerable lead and zinc miainig district. Three miles to the 
S. are the ruins of a temple erected probably in the time of! 
Commodus {Corpus inscr. Lai. x., Berlin, 18S3, 'No. 7539)., 
They seem to thafk the site of Metalla (mines), a station on the 
coast road from Sulci to Tharros, and the centre of the mining 
district in Roman times. At 'Flumini Maggiore itself were found 
two ingots of lead, one beating a stamp witli Hadrian’s name. 

FLUORANTHEHE, CijHjo, also known as idiyl, a hydrocarbon 
occurring with phenanthrene, pyrene, diphenyl, and other: 
substances in “ Stupp ” fat (the 'fat obtained in working up the ■ 
mercury ores in Idria), and also in the higher boiling fractions 
of the coal tar distillate. It was discovered by R. Flttig in 1878, 
who, with Gebhard and H. Liepmann, ducidated its constitution 
(see Ann., 1879, 200, p. 1). The hydrocarbons are sepaTa'fed 
from the “ Stupp ” by means of alcohol, the.soluble portion on 
distillation giving first phenanthrene and then a mixture of pyrene 
and fluoranthene. Prom the tar distillate, the chrj'sene can be 
fractionally precipitated, and the fluotanthcne can be separated 
from must of the pyrene by fractional distillation in a partial 
vacuum. In either case the two hydrocar'bons are finally 
separated by fractional crystallization of their picrates, which 
are then decomposed by ammonia. Fluoranthene crystallizes 
in large slender needles or monodinic tables, melting at 109-110® 
C. and boiling at 250-251° C. (60 mm.). It is easily Soluble inbot 
alcohol, ether and carbon bisulphide. On oxidation with chromic 
acid it forms a quinone, and an a-diphenylene k£tO- 

carboxylic acid The picrate melts at i82-i'83°C. 

FLUORENE («-diplie^ene methane), or 
n hydrocarbon found in coal-tar. It is obtained from the higher 
boiling fractions, after sejiaration of naphthalene and anthracene, 
by fractional distillation, the portion boiling between 290-340* C. 
being taken. Hie fluorenc is separated from tliis ty placing it in 
a freezing mixture, and is then redistilled or ciystallizcd from 
^cial acetic acid, or purified by metUis of Its picrate. It may 
be prepar^ ^ distilling diphciylene ketone over dne dusL 
or by heating it with hydriodicacid and phosphorus to 150-feo* 
C.; and also by passing the v^our of diphenyl methane through 
a hot tube. It crystaSizes in colourless plates, possessing 
a violet fluorescence, melting at 112-113° and boiling at 293-29^ 
C. By oxidation with-uhromic acid in glacial atetic add solution, 
it is converted into diphenylcnc ketone (QH4^-C0; whilst on 
heating with hydtiodic acid and phosphorus to 250-260* C. it 
gives a hydro derivative of composition CuH^j. 

FLUORESCEIN, or Resorcin - PhthalWIc, in 

chemistry, a compound discovered in 'I876 by A. v. Bafeycr by 
the condensation of phthalift ttnhydHde with rfisorcih at 195-200* 

C. {Ann., 1876,183,3. ^)- The two reacting substances alt Cither 
heated alone ar with dne chloride for some hours, ahd the melt 
obtained is boiled out with Walter, washed by dilute alcohol, 
extracted by means of sodium hydrate, and the solution So 
obtained is precipitated by an add. Thb precipitate Is wrfl 
washed with water and lihen dried. By repeating this process 
two or three times, the fluores'Ceih may be obtained in a vfety oute 
Condition, It forms a yellow amorphous powder, insoluble in 
water but soluble in alcohol, and ■ciystallizing from fhe alcoholic 
solution in small dalle ted nodules. It is readily soluble hi Solu¬ 
tions of the caustic alkalis, the solution being of a datk red colbhr 
and showing fespedally when largely diluted with watet) a 
brilliant green fluorescence. It was so named on account Of this 
last character. By brominatlng fluorescein In g^tiol acetic afcid 
solution, tdsirt (tetrabtomfluoresctitt) is obtained, same 
compound being formed by hearir^ 3-5-dibroWi-a-4-dioxy- 
benzoylbenztric acid above its mdthig point (R. Meyer, Ber., 
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^8, p. ;i5fd). It'dys^iues from alcohdl'in ye^owish reS 
•needles, and dyes silk, wooT,rphd mordanted cotton a fine piiik 
colour. When heated with caustic alkalis it yields dibrom- 
rcsorcin arid dibrommonoresorcin-phtbalein, "^e corre^wnding 
iodo compound is known as eryihrosin. Fluorescein is readily 
nitrated, yielding a di- or tetrarnitro compound according to 
conditions. The entrance of the negative nltro group into the 
molecule weakens the central pyrone ring in the fluorescein 
nucleus and the di- and tetra-nitro compounds readily yield 
hydrates (see T. T. Hewitt and B. W. Perkins, Jour. Chm. Sac., 
190O) p. 1526). By the-action of ammonia or amines the di-nitro 
•fluoresceins are converted into yellow dyestuffs (F. Reverdin, 
Ber., 1897,30, p. 332), Other dyestuSs obtained from fluorescein 
are safrosine or eosin scarlet (£bromdinitrofluoresceiri) wd rose 
Bengal (tetraiodotelracUorfluorescein). 

On fusion with caustic alkah, fluorescein yields resorcin, 
phthajeln {dioxybenzoylhenzoic 
QjH, COOH. With Zinc dust anti caustic 
soda It yields fluorescin. By warming fluorescein with excess of 
phorohorus pentachlorido it yirids fluorescein chloride, C„H,„O^CL 
(A. Baeyer), which crystallizes from alcohol in smaU prisms, mcltinK 
at 252® C. When heated With anilihe and aniline hydrochloride, 
-fluorescein yields a colourless anllHc (O. Fischer and E. Hepp, Ber. 
1803, af), p. 2236), which is readily mrthyfcited by methyl iodide 
^d potash to a fliiofesceinaaiilidedimcthyl ether, which when heated 
for SIX hour.s to 130“ C. with acetic and hydrochloric acids, is hydro¬ 
lysed and yields a colourles-s flUOrescoindimefhyl ether, which melts 
at 108 C, On the other‘hand, bv heating ihiorescefn with caustic 
potash, methyl iodide and methyl alcohol, a coloured (yellow.) 
dimethyl ether, moltiifg at 208“ C. is obtained (Fischer and Hepp). 
By heating the coloured dimethyl ether with caustic soda, the 
m^onomethyl ether is obtained ( 0 . 'Fischer and E. Hepp, Ber. f8ps 
20, p. 397 ) ; this crystallires in tricHnic tables, and melts at 262“ C.’ 
It is to be noted that the coloufless monomothyl other fluoresces 
atrongly in aihalino sedation, the dimethyl ether of melting point 
208“ fluoresces only in neutral soliution (r^., in alcoholic solution), 
and the dimethyl elUcr of melting point igB” C. only in concentrated 
hydrochloric or sulpluitfc acid solution (Fischer attd Hepti). Con- 
wderahie dlscosZioa has taken place as to the poettlon haM by the 
hydroxyl groups in the fluorescein molecule, C, Gra«be (Brr., 1895, 
a8,p. 28) asserting tliat they were in the ortho .position to the Unking 
carbon atom of the phthaUc aUliydride rejiilue. G. Heller 
1895, 2», p. 312), however, showed fhat monoresorcto-phthalein 
when brominated in glacial acMic acid gives a dihirom tforlvativo 
wiiioh, with fuming solphurio acid, yields dibroraxanthopurpurin 
(i-3-dioxy-2-4-dib)omanthraQuinone), a reaction which is only 
'possible if the fluorescein (from which 'the mQnoresoicin-ph«»iein 
is derived) contetns frev hydroxyl groups in the para iposition to the 
linking carbon atom of the phthalic anhydride residue. 

FLtfORESCENCE, In a paper tead 'before the Royal Society 
■of Edinburgh in rt35. Sir David Brewster descried a remarkable 
iphenotttenon he 'had discovered to which he gave the name of 
" intemal dispersion." Oh admitting a beam of sunlight, con¬ 
densed by a lens, into a solution of chlorophyll, the green colour¬ 
ing matter of leaves (see fig. 1), he was surprised to fed that the 
path of the rayh within the fluid 
was matfced by a bright light Of a 
blood-ted cblour, Strahgely contrast¬ 


ing with the beautiful gtoen of the 
fluid Wheh seen in tood^te thitfle- 
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ness. BitovStor afterwirdsObserVed 
the same phenomenon in various 
vegetable solutions and essential 
oils, and in some solids, amongst 
'which -Was fluor-spar. He 'believed 
this effedt to be due to coloured 
partides held in suspension. A few 
jrears later, Sir John Hcrtchel in¬ 
dependently ifiscOvertd that If u 
sonitfon of quinine sulphate, whtoh, vieWed .by thmSmitted 
light,_ appeals cdourless and tjansparertt Hkfe waUei', weto 
lliuminated by a beam of ordmOry dOylig^rt, a peOUliar blue 
colour was seen in a thin stratum of fito fluid adjacent to 
the surface by which the light entered. The Mue light Was 

ffi larized and passed freely rfitou^ maSsy inUhes of the 
The ineid'ent beam', aftet HaVihg pOsSid thtOUgh'the 
Stratum from '^hidh the Hue light eatUe, Was nOt sfchSiWjr 
enfeebled or coloured, but yet it -had lost flie 'power id. 
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■producing the characteristic blue colour when admitted into a. 
iecond solution of quinine sulphate. A beam of light modified 
m this mysterious manner was called by Herschel ‘^epipolized.” 
Brewster showed that epipolic was merely a particular case of 
internal dispersion, peculiar only in this respect, that the rays 
capable of dispersion were dispersed with unusual rapidity. 

The investigation of this phenomenon was afterwards taken 
up by Sir G. G. Stokes, to whom the greater part of our present 
knowledge of the subject is due. Stdces’s first paper “ On the 
Change of the Refrangibility of Light ” appeared m 185*. He 
repeated the experiments of Brewster and Hetschel, and con¬ 
siderably extended them. These experiments soon led him to 
the conclusion that the effect could not be due, as Brewster had 
imagined, to the scattering of light by suspended particles, but 
that the dispersed beam actually differed in refrangibility from 
the light which excited it. He therefore termed it “ true internal 
dispersion ” to distinguish it from the scattering of light, which 
he called “ false internal dispersion.” As this name, however, 
is apt to suggest Brewster’s view of the phenomenon, he after¬ 
wards abandoned it as unsatisfactory, and substituted the word 
“ fluorescence.” This term, derived from fluor-spar after the 
analogy of opalescence from opal, docs not presuppose any theory. 
To examine the nature of the fluorescence produced by quinine, 
Stokes formed a pure spectrum of the sun’s rays in the usual 
manner. A test-tube, filled with a dilute solution of quinine 
sulphate, was placed just outside the red end of the spectrum 
and then gradually moved along the spectrum to the other 
extremity. No fluorescence was observed as long as the tube 
remained in the more luminous portion, but as soon as the violet 
was reached, a ghost-like gleam of blue light shot right across 
the tube. On continuing to move the tube, the blue light at 
first increased in intensity and afterwards died away, but not 
until the tube had been moved a considerable distance into the 
ultra-violet part of the spectrum. When the blue gleam first 
appeared it extended right across the tube, but just before 
disappearing it was confined to a very thin stratum on the siJe 
at which the exciting rays entered. Stokes varied this experi¬ 
ment by placing a vessel filled with the dilute solution in a 
spectrum formed by a train of prisms. The appearance is 
illustrated diagrammatically in fig. 2. The greater part of the 
light passed freely as if through water, 
but from about half-way between the 
Fraunhofer lines G and H to far beyond 
the extreme violet, the incident rays 
gave rise to light of a sky-blue colour, 
which emanated in all directions from 
the portion of the fluid (represented 
white in fig. *) which was under the 
influence of the incident rays. The 
anterior surface of the blue space coin- 
Fici. 2. cided, of course, with tj^e inner surface 

■ of the glass vessel. The posterior sur¬ 

face marked the distance to which the incident rays were able 
to penetrate before they were absorbed. This distance, was at 
first considerable, greater than the diameter of the vessel, but 
decrewed with great rapidity as the refrangibility of the. incident 
light ina’eased, so that from a little beyond t^ie extreme violet 
to the end, the ^ue space was reduced to an excessively thin 
stratum. This shows that the fluid is very opaque to the ultra¬ 
violet rays. The fixed lines in the violet and invisible part of 
the solar spectrum were represented by dark lines, or rather 
planes, intersecting the blue region. Stokes found that the 
fluorescent light is not homogeneous, for on reducing the incident 
rays to a nan^lj^d of homogeneous light, and examining the 
dispersed a prism, he found that the blue light 

rnqfii|'fi(|yjHf|)| I ilniiilinn over a wide range of lefrangibihty, 
•ultra-violet. 

which Stokes found especially useful in 
aiding^IPerent substances for fluorescence, was as follows. 
Two colouiM .media were prepared, one of which trapsmitted 
the upper portion of the spectrum and was opaque to the lower 
portion, whijgthe second was opaque to the upper and trans- 





.Msertt to the lower part-of the spectrum. These were called bj 
Stokes ” complemlentary absorbents.” No pair could be fount 
which were exactly completnentary, of course, but the conditior 
was approximately fulfilled by several sets of coloured glasses 
or solutions. One such combination consisted of a deep-blu< 
solution of ammoniacal copper sulphate and a yellow glass 
coloured with silver. The two media together were almosl 
opaque. The light of the sun being admitted through a hole ii: 
the window-shutter, a white porcelain tablet was laid on a shell 
fastened in front of the hole. If the vessel containing the blue 
solution was placed so as to cover the hole, and the tablet was 
viewed through the yellow glass, scarcely any light entered the 
eye, but if a paper washed with some fluorescent liquid were laic 
on the tablet it appeared brilliantly luminous. Different pairs 
of complementary absorbents were required according to the 
colour of the fluorescent light. This experiment shows clearlv 
that the light which passed through the first absorbent ant 
which would have been stopped by the second gave rise in tht 
fluorescent substance to rays of a different wave-length which 
were transmitted by the second absorbent. Scattered light 
with which the true fluorescent light was often associated, was 
eliminated by this method, being stopped by the second 
absorbent. 

Stokes also used a method, analogous to Newton'.s method ol 
crossed prisms, for the purpose of analysing the fluorescent light, 
A .spectrum was produced by means of a slit and a prism, the slit 
being horizontal instead of vertical. The rc.sulting veiy narrow 
spectrum was projected on a white paper moistened with a 
fluorescent solution, and viewed through a second prism with its 
refracting edge per¬ 


pendicular to that of 
the first prism. In 
addition to the slop¬ 
ing spectrum seen 
under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, another 
spectrum due to the 
fluorescent light 
alone, made its 
appearance, as seen 
in figs. 3 and 4. In 
this spectrum the 
colours do not run 
from left to right, 
but in horizontal 
lines. Thus the dark 
lines of the solar 
spectrum lie across 
the colours. The 
spectra in figs. 3 and 
4 were obtained by 
V. Pierre with an 
improved arrange¬ 
ment of Stokes’s method. 
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Fig. 3.—Spectrum of Chlorophyll. 



Fic. 4.—Spectrum of Acsculin. 


It will be seen that, in the case 
of chlorophyll, the whole spectrum, far into the ultra-violet, 
gives rise to a short range of red fluorescent light, while 
the effective part of the exciting light in the case of uesculin 
(a glucoside occurring in horse-chestnut bark) begins a little 
above the fixed line G and the fluorescent light covers a wide 
range extending from orange to blue. 

Besides the substances already mentioned, a large number 
of vegetable extrtects and some inorganic bodies are strongly 
fluorescent. Stokes found that most organic substances show 
signs of fluorescence. Green fluor-spar from Alston Moor 
exhibits a violet, uranium glass a yellowish-green fluorescence. 
Tincture of turmeric gives rise to a greenish light, and the extract 
of seeds of Datura stramonium a pale green light. Ordinary 
paraffin oil fluoresces blue. Barium platinocyanide, which is 
much used in the fluorescent screens employed in 'work with the 
Rontgen rays, shows a brilliant green fluorescence with ordinary 
light. Crystals of magnesium platinocyanide possess the 
remarkable property of emitting a polarized fluorescent light, 
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the colour and plane of polarization depending on the position 
of the crystal with respect to the incident beam, and, if polarized 
light is used, on the plane of polarization of the latter. 

Stokes's Lam .—In all the substances examined by Stokes, the 
fluorescent light appeared to be of lower refrangibility than the 
light which excited it. Stokes considered it probable that this 
lowering of the refrangibility of the light was a general law which 
held for all substances. This is known as Stokes’s law. It has 
been shown, however, by E. Lommel and others, that this law 
does not hold generally. Lommel distinguishes two kinds of 
fluorescence. ITie bodies which exhibit the first kind are those 
which possess strong absorption bands, of which only one re¬ 
mains appreciable after great dilution. These bodies are always 
strongly coloured and show anomalous dispersion and (in solids) 
surface colour. In such cases, the maximum of intensity in the 
fluorescent spectrum corresponds to the maximum of absorption. 
Stokes's law is not obeyed, for a fluorescent spectrum can be pro¬ 
duced by means of homogeneous light of lower refrangibility 
than a great part of the fluorescent light. The second kind of 
fluorescence is the most common, and is exhibited by bodies which 
show absorption only in the upper part of the spectrum, i.e. 
they are usually yellow or brown or (if the absorption is in the 
ultra-violet) colourless. The absorption bands also are different 
from those of substances of the first kind, for they readily dis¬ 
appear on dilution. A third class of bodies is formed by those 
substances which exhibit both kinds of fluorescence. 

Mature of Fluorescence .—No complete theory of fluorescence 
lias yet been given, though various attempts have been made to 
explain the phenomenon. Fluorescence is closely allied to 
phosphorescence (q.v.), the difference consisting in the duration 
of the effect after the exciting cause is removed. Liquids which 
fluoresce only do so while the exciting light is falling on them, 
ceasing immediately the exciting light is cut off. In the case 
of .solids, on the other hand, such as fluor-spar or uranium glass, 
the effect, though very brief, does not die away quite instantane¬ 
ously, so that it is really a very brief phosphorescence. The 
property of phosphorescence has been generally attributed to 
some molecular change taking place in the bodies possessing it. 
That some such change takes place during fluorescence is rendered 
probable by the fact that the property depends upon the state 
of the sensitive substance ; some bodies, such as barium platino- 
cyanide, fluorescing in the solid state but not in solution, while 
others, such as fluorescein, only fluoresce in solution. Fluores¬ 
cence is always associated with absorption, but many bodies are 
absorbent without showing fluorescence. A satisfactory theory 
would have to account for these facts as well as for the production 
of waves of one period by those of another, and the non-homo- 
geneous character of the fluorescent light. Quite recently W. 
Voigt has sought to give a theory of fluorescence depending on 
the theory of electrons. Briefly, this theory assumes that the 
electrons which constitute the molecule of the sensitive body 
can exist in two or more different configurations simultaneously, 
and that these are in dynamical equilibrium, like the molecule 
in a partially dissociated gas. If the electrons have different 
periods of vibration in the different configurations, then it would 
happen that the electrons whose period nearly corresponded with 
that of the incident light would absorb the energy of the latter, 
and if they then underwent a transformation into a different 
configuration with a different period, this absorbed energy 
would be given out in waves of a period corresponding to that of 
tlie new configuration. 

A Implications of Fluorescence .—The phenomenon of fluorescence 
can be utilized for the purpose of illustrating the laws of re¬ 
flection and refraction in lecture experiments since the path of 
a ray of light through a very dilute solution of a sensitive sub¬ 
stance is rendered visible. The existence of the dark lines in the 
ultra-violet portion of the solar spectrum can also be demon¬ 
strated in a simple manner. In addition to the foregoing 
applications, Stokes made use of this property for studying the 
character of the ultra-violet sp)ectrum of different sources of 
illumination and flames. He suggested also that the property 
would in some cases furnish a simple test for the presence of a 
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small quantity of a sensitive substance in an organic mixture. 
Fluorescent screens are largely used in work with Rfintgen rays. 
There appears to be some prospect of light being thrown on the 
question of molecular structure by experiments on the fluores¬ 
cence of vapours. Some very interesting experiments in this 
direction have been performed by R. W. Wood on the fluorescence 
of sodium vapour. 

Rkferencbs.—S ir C, G. Stokes, Mathematical and Physical 
Papers, vols, iii. and iv,; MuIIer-Pouillet, Lehrbuch der Physih, Bd. ii. 
(rSO?); A. Wnilner, Lehrbuch der Experimentaiphysik, Bd. iv. 
(rSgg); A. A. Winkelmann, Handbuck der Physih, Bd. vi. (1906); 
R. W, Wood, Physical Optics (1905). (J. R. C.) 

FLUORINE (symbol F, atomic weight 19), a chemical element 
of the halogen group. It is never found in the uncombined 
condition, but in combination with calcium as fluor-spar CaF.^ 
it is widely distributed ; it is also found in cryolite NajAlF,), 
in fiuor-apatite, CaF,- 3 Ca,P„ 08 , and in minute traces in sea¬ 
water, in some mineral springs, and as a constituent of the enamel 
of the teeth. It was first isolated by H. Moissan in 1886 by the 
electrolysis of pure anhydrous hydrofluoric acid containing 
dissolved potassium fluoride. The U-shaped electrolytic vessel 
and the electrodes are made of an alloy of platinum-iridium, 
the limbs of the tube being closed by stoppers made of fluor-spar, 
and fitted with two lateral exit tubes for carrying off the gases 
evolved. Whilst the electrolysis is proceeding, the apparatus 
is kept at a constant temperature of - 23° C. by means of liquid 
methyl chloride. The fluorine, which is liberated as a gas at 
the anode, is passed through a well cooled platinum vessel, 
in order to free it from any acid fumes that may be carried over, 
and finally through two platinum tubes containing sodium 
fluoride to remove the last traces of hydrofluoric acid; it is 
then collected in a platinum tube closed with fluor-spar plates. 
B. Brauner (/^wr. Chem. Soc., 1894,65, p. 393) obtained fluorine 
by heating potassium fluorplumbate SKF-HF-PbF^. At 200“ C. 
this salt decomposes, giving off hydrofluoric acid, and between 
230-250* C. fluorine is liberated. 

Fluorine is a pale greenish-yellow gas with a very sharp smell; 
its specific gravity is 1-265 (^- Moissan); it has been liquefied, 
the liquid also being of a yellow colour and boiling at - 187° C. 
It is Ac most active of all the chemical elements; in contact 
with hydrogen combination takes place between the two gases 
with explosive violence, even in the dark, and at as low a tempera¬ 
ture as -210° C.; finely divided carbon bums in the gas, 
forming carbon tetrafluoride; water is decomposed even at 
ordinary temperatures, with the formation of hydrofluoric acid 
and “ ozonised ” oxygen ; iodine, sulphur and phosphorus melt 
and Aen inflame in the gas; it liberates chlorine from chlorides, 
and combines with most metals instantaneously to form fluorides ; 
it docs not, however, combine with oxygen. Organic compounds 
are rapidly attacked by the gas. 

Only one compound of hydrogen and fluorine is known, 
namely hydrofluorie acid, HF or H„F.„ which was first obtained 
by C.Scheele in 1771 by decomposing fluor-sparwith concentrated 
sulphuric acid, a method still used for the commercial preparation 
of the aqueous solution of Ae acid, the mixture being distilled 
from leaden retorts and Ae acid stored in leaden or gutta-percha 
bottles. The perfectly anhydrous acid is a very volatile colour¬ 
less liquid and is best obtained, according to G. Gore (Phil. 
Trans., 1869, p. 173) by decomposii:g Ae double fluoride of 
hydrogen and potassium, at a red heat in a platinum retart fitted 
with a platinum condenser surrounded by a freezing mixture, and 
having a platinum receiver luted on. It can also be prepared 
in Ae anhydrous condition by passing a current of hydrogen 
over dry silver fluoride. The pure acid Aus obtained is a most 
dangerous substance to handle, its vapour even when highly 
diluted wiA air having an exceedingly injurious action on the 
respiratory organs, whilst inhalation of Ae pure vapour is 
followed by deaA. The anhydrous acid boils at iq^-S C. (H, 
Moissan), and on cooling, sets to a solid mass at -io2’-5 C, 
whiA melts at -92°-3 C. (K. Olszewski, Manats, fiir Chemie, 
1886, 7, p. 371). Potassium and sodium readily dissolve in Ae 
anhydrous acid with evolution of hydrogen and formation of 
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. , J» ra^>»<y»Ou>; .wtnttro is strongly ncid to litmte sad 

iwtAiU dipMtlyti Ita most important property is 
moimg witk the silka of the class 
wtrhiW consequently it .is used for 

ternperaturesamlA^l •hydrofluoric acid 4t different 

value below 'abou?M approach to a definite 

oorteaioj^iTur +«. ” \ where it reaches the value 10-29 

rt, ^ iortnulft HF; at tesnpwatures 

IttiflortAi ik L' ^ mcreases rapidly, shoti'ing that the 
1 hi its Struttnre. (For references see 

j* ?!«rnftnd, The Theory of Valency'(igo^), p. iir.) The aqueous 
solution beViavfes on concentration similarly to the oUier halogen 
acids ; E. Deusseh (Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1905, 44, pp. Joo, 408 ; 
1906, 49, p. 297) found the solution of constant boiling point 
to contain 43 ’* % HF and to boil at no° (750 mm.). 

TUe salts of hydrofluoric acid arc known a.s fluorides and arc 
easily obtained by the action of the acid on metal.s or their oxides, 
hydroxides or carbonates. The Ifuorides of tlie alU.ali ni(*t.a].s, of 
sUver, and of most of the iioavy metals are sohflile in water ; tiiose 
of the alkaline earths are insoloblo. A cli.-iractcristiic jiroporty of 
the alkaline fluorides is tlicir jxiwer of combining with a mnleculi- of 
hydrofluoric acid and with the fluorides of the more electro-negative 
cfcmerits to form douiiie fltioride.s, a behaviour not shown by other 
metallic halides. Fluorides can be reailily d'-tected iiy their power 
of etching glass when warmed Witli siilpharic acid; or by warming 
them in a ghass tube with ooncenlrated sulphuric acid atid holding a 
moistened glass rod in the mouth of the tube, the. water apparently 
colatinizes owing to the decomposition of the silicon fluoride formed. 
The atomic weight of fluorine lias been determined by the con¬ 
version of oalciora, sodium and potassium fluorides into Wic corres¬ 
ponding sulphates. J. Rerselhis, by convertmg silver fluoride 
into silver chloride, obtained the value J'C44, and hy analy.sing 
calcium fluoride the value ty-tC; the more recent work of H. 
Moissan gives the value lyo^. 

See H. Moissan, te Fluontt sk eOrttposis (Farls, lyoo). 

FLUOR-SPAB, native calcium ffuoride {>CaF,_,), loiown also 
as Fluorite or simply Fluor, in Franoe it is i^led ftuarine, 
■whilst the term fluor is aplphecl to the element (d''). AM tihesc 
terms, from the Lnt. fliiere, " to flow,” recall the inct tiittt the ^ar 
is useful as a flux in certain metailliliigical ^qrerntiQns, (Cf. its 
Ger. name Flussspai or Fluss.) 

Fluor-spar crystallizes in the cubic system, commonly in 
cubes, either alone or combined Witih the octadiadron, lihornbic 
dodecahedron, four-faced cube, &c. The four-faced cnbe Jibs 
iieen called the fluoroid. In fig. 1, a is .the cube (foq), >d the 
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rhombic dodecahedron i(iiei), and / the four-faced cube •(310)1 
Fig. 2 shows a characteristic twin of interpenetran* Cube^ 
The crystals are Boraetitnes polysynthctic, a large octahedron, 
e.g., being built up of small cubes. The faces are often etched or 
corroded. Gleav^ is nearly always perfect, parallel to the 
octahedron. 

Fluor-Spar hasis hardnefls of 4, so that it is scratched 'by a Isnife, 
though not BO readily as calcile. Its specific gravity -is about 3-2. 
The colour is very ■variable, and often (beautiful, but the mineral 
is too soft for,personal decoration, though it forms a handsoffte 
maberial for vases, fitc. In some fluor-spar the colour is disposed 
in hands, regularly ioHdwing the contour of the crystal. As tlie 
e'eflour is usually' expelled, or much altered, by heat, it is belieivcd 
,to be due to an organic pigment, and tlie presencc of hydrocarbons 
iilus been detected in many speoimens, fey -G. Wyrouboff, 'and' 
Pther observers. H. W. Mo(rse>(Pf«iiiiwifr. Aeadt, 1906, ■p. 387) 


<obtaaied barbon monoxide and dioxide, hydrqgtea 'and nitrogoit 
and Rmaii quantities of oxygen from Weardai* (specimens 'by 
heating. .He concluded that the gases Are due to the decosk- 
position'td'ah organic odoiffing tnatter, whidh has, however, no 
oonmeikioji with the fteortscenoe or thenno-huminesoence of 
tbe mineral. Gertsin crystals front CumbeiSand are besnitifally 
iflutwesoeht, appearing ipteple with a birmh jnternal haziness 
bjf rtflectod light, and greeni^ by trahsmitted Fluor-spar, 
though cifbic, Bonietimes exhibits Tteaik tkrable .refraction, 
probably due to intemid tension. Many kinds df flttot-spar are 
thermo-iuminescent, i.e. they glow on expomitt to a moderate 
heat, and the name of chlorofdianc has been given to a variety 
which exhibits a grooti glow. The mineral also piioisphoresoes 
under the Rdntgcn rays. Ga^vitiescontaining liquid occasionally 
occur in crystals of fluor-spar, notably in the (greasy green cube.s 
of Weardale in Durham. A dark violot fluor-spar from Wdlsen- 
dorf in Bavaria, evolves ari odour of ozone when struck, and has 
been called antozonite. 'Ozone is also -entittod by a violet fluor¬ 
spar from Quindn, dap. Rhone, France. In both cases the spar 
(evolves free fluorine, which ozonizes the air. 

Fluor-i^ar is largely employed hy the metalforgist, c.spccially 
m lead-smolting, and in ■the production of forro-.rilicon aird 
ferro-manganese. It is also used in iron and brass foundries, 
and has t)een found Useful as (a flux for oertain gold-ores and in 
the rcfltidion of aluminiuim. it is used ns a source of .hydrofluoric 
acid, which it evolves ■when heated with sulphuric acid. The 
mtneraJ is <also used in the production of opal glas.s and enamel 
ware. In cotisoquence of its low refractive and dispersive power, 
colouilless pellucid fluor-spar is' Valuable in the construction of 
apnchromatic lenses, but this vairirty is rare. The dark sdolet 
fluor-spar of Derbyshire, known locaHy .as “ Blue John,” is 
prized for ornamental puTjposes. It occurs almost exclusively at 
Tray Cliff, near Castleton. The dark purple spar, called by the 
workmen “ bull -beef,'’ may be chamged, by heat, to a rich 
-amethystine tint. Being very brfttlc, the -spar is ra'tlrcr difltculf 
to Work on the lathe, .and is often tou^ened by means of resin. 
F. 'Ciorsi., tile eminent Italian antiquary, htdd that fluor-spar was 
the material erf tihe famous murriiiire vases. 

Fluor-spar is a mineral of very wide (distribution. .Some of the 
finest crystals occur in the lead-veins of the Carboniferous 
Lime.stone series .in the north of England,'espodally at Weardale, 
Allendale amd Alston Moor. It is also found in the load «nrl 
coppeff-miBes of Gomwall and S. Devon, notaMy near I.iskeard, 
where Ante crystals ha've lieen Sotfnd, with faces of the .rix-faced 
octahedron r^lactng the comers of the cube. In Ccrntwall ■flBO)^ 
spar is known to the 'miners las “ ca*m.” Fine ■yellow fluoT-.spar 
occurs in some of the Saxon wrhies, and beautiful rose-red 
octahedra are found in the Alps, near 'Goschenan. Masg' 
localities in the Hnibod States yield fluor-epar, and 'it is worh^ 
commercially in a few pl-aces, notably at Rosickre in soathem 
Illinbis. 

FIi(OSHIN€,formenlyiatownship«ad aviiflogeof Qneens county.. 
Now York, U.SA., on Long Island, at fie head of Flushing 
Bay, elnoe the z-st of Jahuaty 1898 la ipart of the boroughitrf 
Queens, New York City. Flusbii^ it setved'by the Lcrag Island 
railroad and by electric lines. It was settled in 1644 by a campany 
of Edgliilh non-oonfontiists who had probalbly been residents hf 
Flushing in Holland, from which tiie new place took its name. 
Subsequently a large number of Quakers settled here, and in 
^672 Geoige Fox spent some time in the township. Before the 
War of Independence Flushing was the country-seat of many rich 
New Yorkers and oolonml officials. 

'FUJSHIING (Dutch Vlissingen), a fortified seaport in the 
province of iteeland, Holland, on the south side of the island of 
Walcheren, at the mouth of the estuary of the ■Western Scheldt, 
4 im. '•\yy rail S. by W. of Middelbdtg, with which it is'also con¬ 
nected .hy Btekm tramway and by athip'canaL Ibere is a ste'ahi 
fefty to Breskens and Ter Neuzen on tbt coast of Zbeland- 
Flandres. Fop. (1900) 18,893. An importairt tiovfd station 
and fortress up to 1867, Flushing has sines aspircl, under the 
care .of the Dutch .government, to Beccmie si gtoeat commeiictal 
port. In tSyr the railway was noflned •Which, in oenjufictioB 
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with the wfuUr -day and n^b* service of steajners t» 
horou^ in tlie county of Kent, iorais one xif dw main soutes 
between ^nglanft WQ **** Europe. In ^*73 'J** 
harbour, dodcs and cwai wotks were ^ 

navigation of the port ren«ins far behind that ^ Rotterdam^ 
Antwerp, the tonnage being in 1899 about 7’9 % O* that Of the 
kingdom. As a summer resort, iiowever, Flushing has acquired 
considerable popularity, sea-baths and a large modem hotel 
being situated on the fine beach about three-quarters of a mile 
north-west of the town. It pos&eKOS a town iaH, containing a 
collection of local antiquities, a theatre, an exchange, an academy 
of sciences and a school of navigation- The Jakobricerk, or 
Jacob’s church, founded in 1328, contams monuments to Admiral 
de Ruyter (1607-1676)and the poet Jacob liellamy (1757-1786), 
who were natives of Flushing. The chief industries of the town 
are connected with the considerable manufacture of rnacliinery, 
the state niilway-woiksliops, sltipbuildiug yards, Krupji iron 
and steel works’ depot, brewing, and oil and soap manufacture. 
'The chief imports are colonial produce and wine, wood and coal. 
The exports include agricultural produce (wheat and beans), 
.shrimps and meat 

FLUTE, a word adapted from 0 , Fr. fldilr, modern flute ; from 
0 ., Fr. have come the .Span, flauia, Ital, flauto and Cor. h'loie. 
The New English Dictionary dismisses the derivations suggested 
from I.At. flatuare or flavitare ; ultimately the word must be 
referred to the root seen in “ blow,” I.at. flare, Ger. bhsen, &c. 

1. In music “ flute ” is a general term applied to wood-wind 
instruments consisting of a pipe pierced witli lateral holes and 
blown directly through the mouthpiece without the intervention 
of a reed. The flute family is classified according to the mouth¬ 
piece used to sot m vibration the column of air within the tube : 
i.e. (i) the simple lateral raoutb-hole or embouchure which 
necessitates holding the instrumeirt in a transverse position; 
(2) the whistle or Apple mouthpiece which allows tJie performer 
to hold the instrument vertically in front of him. There is a 
third class of pipes included among the flutes, having no mouth¬ 
piece of any sort, in which the t»lumn of air is set in vibration by 
blowing obliquely across the open end of the pipe, as in the 
ancient Egyptian nay, and the pan-pipe or syrinx (y.v.). The 
transverse flute has entirely mipDrecdwl the whistle flute, which 
ha,s survived only in the so-called penny whistle, in the “ flute- 
work ” of the organ (g;t).), and in the Frentdi flageolet. 

The Transverse Flute or German Flute (Fr. flicle trcniersiere, 
flute allemande ; Ger. Fliite, Querflote, Zimchpleifj, SeJnvcilzcr- 
pjeifj ; ItaL fiatUa irtmrsp) indudes the concert flute known Ixsth 
as flute in C and as flute in D, the pjceolo (q.v.) or octave flute, 
and the fife (y.T.). The modem flute con.sists of a tube open at 
one end and ■nominany dosed at ihe other by means of a plug 
or cork stopper; virtually, however, the tube is an open .oae 
giving tile consecutive hauiturac seciet <oi the open pipe or of a 
stretched string. Ibe prknitive flute was made m one piece, - 
but the modem ms t e tro rent is composed of three adjustable 
joints. (i)Tlie head-joint, plugged at the upper end and oontain- 
ing at about one-third Hd tlte length the mouth-hole or em¬ 
bouchure. This embouchure, always open when the instrument 
is being played, converts the dosed tufie into an open one, in an 
acoustical sense. (2) The body, containing the holes and keys ! 
necessary to produce the scale which gave the flute its original 
designation of D flute, the head and body together, when the i 
holes are do.5ed, giving the fundamental note D. Before the 
invention of keys, this fundamental note and Uie notes obtained ! 
by the successive opening of the six holes produced the diatonic ! 
scale of D major. All other semitones were obtained by What 
is known as cross fingering (Fr. Saigte jimrehu ; Ger. Gabelgriffe). 
It became usual to consider this the typical fingering nomen¬ 
clature, whatever the fundamental note given out by the flute, 
and to indicate the tonality by the note given out when the 
six lateral holes are covered by the fingers. The result is 
that the tonality is always a tone lower than the name of 
the instrument indicates. Thus the D flute is really in C, 
the F flute in Ei>, &c. (3) The foot-joint or tail-joint con¬ 

taining the two additional keys for Of and C which extend the 
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eonmus downwards, oosaplethtg the chromatic scale of q ^ 
iuBwoaei^ octave. ; « . , 

(Bie ciompait of the -modecn flute is three octaves vntti 



— • The sound is pio- 


ehromaffc iemitoBes from 


duced by boidiag the Me ta.mvers^ 
turned slightly outwards, the lower lip resting on the ndSdSf 
edge of the embouchure, and blowing oUijuely across, not 
into, the orifice. The flat stream of air from the lips, known 
as the air-reed, breaks again.st the sharp outer edge of the 
wbowliure. The current of air, thus set m a flutter, jiroduces 
in the stationa^ column of air within the tube a series of pulsa¬ 
tions or vibration.s caused by the allemate oimpressicm and rare¬ 
faction of the air an<l generating sounds of a pilch proportional 
to the length of the stationary column, which is j)ractica!ly 
somewhat longer than the length of the tube.' The length of this 
column is varied by opening the lateral finger-holes. The current 
or ah-reed thus acts upon the air column witliin the flute, without 
passing through the tube, as a plectrum ujinn a string, setting it 
in vibration. The .air column of the flute is the sound-producer, 
whereas in instruments with reed mouthpiecc,s the vibrating 
reed is more properly the sound-producer, while the air column, 
neting as a resonating medium, reinforces the note of the reed by 
vibrating ,'j'nchronou.sly with it. If the angle * at which the 
current of air is directed against the outer edge of the embouchure 
be made less acute and the pressure of tlie breath be at the same 
time increased, the frequency of the alternate pulses of com¬ 
pression and rarefaction within the tulx; will he increased two, 
three or fourfold, forming a corresponding number of nodes and 
loops which results in harmonic.s or upper partiaLs, respectively 
tlte octave, the twelfth, the double octavo, liy this means sounds 
of higher pitch are produced without actually shortening the 
length of the column of air h)’ means of lateral holes. The 
acoustic theory of sound-production in the flute is one on which 
there is great diversity of opinion. The subject is too vast to he 
treated here, hut readers who wish to pursue it may consult 
the werrks of Rockstrn,® Helmholtz,* and others.* The effect of 
boring kteral holes in pipes is to shorten the vibrating length of 
tlie air column, which map be regarded .as being effective only 
between the hole in question and the mouthpiece. In order to 
obtain this result the diameter of tlie hole should be equal to that 
of the bore; as long as the holes were covered by the fingers, 
this was obviously impo.ssitile. The holes, therefore, being smaller 
than the laws of acoustics demand, have to he placed proportion¬ 
ally nearer the mouthpiece in order to avoid deepening the pitch 
and deadening the tone. This principle was understood by wind- 
mstrument makers of classic Greece (see Autos and Clarinet), 
and has been expkined hy Chladni • and Gottfried Weber.t 

The bore of the early flute with six fipger-holes was invariably 
cylmdrical throughout, but towards the end of the 17th century 
a modification took place, the head joint alone remaining 
cylindrical while the rest of the bore assumed the form of a cone 
having its smelleet disaieter at the open end of the tube. ’The 

1 See E. F. F. Cbladai, Die Ahuslik (Leipzig, 1802), p. 87. 

* Sec Sonreck, " tlber die Scliwingunfiscrrcgung and die Bewegung 
dcr Luftsaule in offenen und gcdeckten Rdhren,” Pogg. Ann,, 187O, 
vol. 158. 

’ Tbe Flute (London, iSgo), § 90-103, pp. 34-40. 

* Theotie ier Luftschwingungru in RShren mil cflenen Enden 
.(Berlin, i8y6). Oalwald's Klassihw der exactin }Vifse»scUa/ten, 
No. 80. 

* V. C. Mahillon, Experimental Studies on the Resonance of Truneo- 
Conicttl and Cylindrical Air Columns, translated by F. A. Malian 
(London, 1901); D. J. Blaikley, Acoustics in Relation to Wind 
Instruments (Tendon, tSoo) ; Friedrich Zammincr, Vie Musik und 
die musikalisihen Jnslrumenle, &-c. (Giessen, i8jO ; idem. “Sur lo 
mouvemcnl viliratoirc de I’air dans les hiyaux, Comples rendus, 
1853, vol. 41 See. 

“ G/>. fit, 5 73, pp. 87-88, note I, 

r ” Akiistik der Blasmstrnroentc," Allgem. musikal. Zeit. (Leipzig, 
1816I, Bd. xidii. No. 5, p. (13 ct soq. See abso E™st Enting, Zur 
Geschichte der Blasinsirumente tm 16. und 77. Jakrhunderl. Inaugural 
Dis-sertarion, Friedrich - Wilhelms Universitat, (Berlin, i jtn of 
March 1699), p. 9. 
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conoidal bore greatly improved the quality of tone and the Greeke, plagiaiilos,' was of Egyptian origin and was ]^hap8 at first 
production of the higher harmonics of the third octave. Once blown from the end as descnbed above,’ since we Tknow that the 
the conical bore had been adopted, the term flute was exclu- 

. - ... . ^ _ or T>an-r»nfi. The mRtrumenta orefierved at the Britiah Mnaentn • 


sively applied to the new instruments, the smaller flutes, then 
cylindricd, used in the army being designated flfe (f.f'.). At 


From Coptatn Day's Caiahgvf, hy permission of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

Fio. I. —Eight-keyed Cone Flute by Richard Potter. i8th century. 



Must.. RudalT, Carte a Co. 


Fig. 2. —Boehm Cylinder Flute, Rockstro Model. 


Greeks were familiar with that method of blowing in the syrinx 
or pan-pipe. The instruments preserved at the British Museum • 
having lateral embouchures show, however, that they were also 
acquainted—probably through the Hindus—with the transverse 
flute, although in the case oi these specimens a reed must 
have been inserted into the mouth-hole or no sound would 
aUggl^ll have been obtained. 

The high antiquity of a lateral embouchure in Europe 
is generally admitted; the flute evidently penetrated 
;ury. from the East at some period not yet determined. A 

transverse flute is seen on Indian 
sculptures of the Gandhara 
school showing Greek influence, 
and dating from the beginning 
oi our era (fig. 3). But although 
the transverse flute was evi- 
o Model. dently known to the Greeks and 


the present day in England, France and America, the favourite 
mode of construction is that introduced by Theobald Boehm, 
and known as the “ cylinder flute with the parabolic head,” 
of which more will be said further on. The successive opening 
of the holes and keys on the flute produces the chromatic scale 
of the first or fundamental octave. By increasing the pressure 
of the breath and slightly altering the position of the lips over 
the mouth-hole, the same fingering produces the notes of the 
fundamental octave in the next octave higher. The third octave 
of the compass is obtained by the production of the higher 
liarmonics (Fr. sons harmoniques ; Ger. Flageolellonr), of the 
fundamental scale, facilitated by the opening of certain of the 
finger-holes as “ vent holes.” The quality of tone depends 
somewhat on the material of which the flute is made; silver and 
gold produce a liquid tone of exquisite delicacy suitable for solo 
music, cocus-wood and ebonite a rich mellow tone of considerable 
power suitable for orchestral music. The tone differs further 
m the three registers, the lowe.st being slightly rough, the medium 
sweet and elegiac, and the third bird-like and brilliant. The 
proportions, position and form of the .stopper and of the air 
chamber situated between it and the embouchure are mainly 
influential in giving the flute its peculiar slightly hollow timbre, 
due to the paucity of the upper partials of which according to 
Helmholtz' only the octave and twelfth are heard. Mr Blaikley ^ 
states, however, that when the fundamental D is played, he can 
discern the seventh partial. The technical capabilities of the 
flute are practically unlimited to a good player who can obtain 
sustained notes diminuendo and crescendo, diatonic and chro¬ 
matic scales and arpeggios both legato and staccato, leaps, 
turns, shakes, &c. By the articulation with the tongue of the 
syllables te-ke or ti-ke repeated quickly for groups of double notes, 
or of te-ke-ii for triplets, an easy effective staccato is produced, 
known respectively as double or triple tonguing, a device under¬ 
stood early in the 16th century and mentioned by Martin 
Agricola,® who gives the syllables as ie for ^sustained notes, 
di-ri for shorter notes, and id-lel-lel for stacwito passages in 
quick tempo.® 

• Musical instruments, such as flutes, in which a column of air is 
sot in vibration by regular pulsations derived from a current of air 
directed by the lips of the executant against the side of the orifice 
serving as embouchure, appear I0 be of very ancient origin. The 
Hindus, Chinese and Japanese claim to have used these modes of 
blowing from time immemorial. The ancient Egyptians had a long 
pipe held obliquely and blown across the end of the pipe itself at its 
upper extremity; it was known as Satb-tl ‘ and was frequently 
figured on the monuments. The same instrument, called “ nay,” 
is still used in Mahommedan countries. The oblique aulos of the 

' Lehre von ier Tonempfindung (Braunschweig, 1877). 

’ See additions by D. ]. B. to article " Flute ” in Grove’s Diction¬ 
ary of Music and Musicians (London, 1904). 

• Musica instrumentalis deutsch (Wittenberg, 1528). 

• See also L’Artusi, Delle imper/ettioni della musica moderna 
(Venice, lOno), p. 4 ; Gottfried Weber in Cdcilia, Bd. ix. p. 99, 

' See " I^s Anciennes Flutes egyptiennes,” by Victor Loret in 
Journal asiatique (Paris, 1889), vcl. xiv. p. 133 et sen., two careful 
articles based on the ancient Egyptian instruments still extant. See 
alsoLauth, "Uberdie Sgyptisetie Instrumente,” Sitiungs. der philos,, 
philolog. uni hisior, Klasse. der Kgl. payer. Akad. r« MUnchen (1873). 


Romans, it did not find the same 
favour as the reed instruments known as auloi. We have no 
evidence of the survival of the transverse flute after the fall of the 
Ro man empire until it filtered through from Byzantine sources 



during the early middle ages. Instances of the flute occur on a 
group of caskets" of Italo-Byzantine work of the 9th or loth century, 
while of purely Byzantine origin we find cxample.s of flutes in Greek 


' See Albert Howard, " The Aulos or Tibia,” Harvard Studies, 
iv. (Boston, 1893), pp. 1O-17. 

’ Representations of flutes blown as here described have been 
found 111 Europe. Sec Cotnples rendus de la commission impiriale 
archiologique (St Petersburg, 1867), p. 43, and atlas for the same 
date, pi. vi. Pompeian painting given by Hclbig, WandgemSlde, 
No. 7607; Zahn, vol. iii, pi, 31; Museo Borbonnico, pi. xv. No. 18 ; 
Qarac, pi. 130, 131, 139 ; Heuzey, Lei Figurines, p. 136. 

* There are two flutes at the British Museum (Ciital. No. 84, 4-9 
and j and f>), belonging to the Castellani collection, made of wood 
encased in hronze in which the mouthpiece, consi.sting of the head 
of a maenad, has a lateral hole bored obliquely into the main tube. 
This hole was probably intended for the reception of a reed. The 
pipe is stopped at the end beyond the mouthpiece as in the modem 
flute. There are six holes. See also the plagiaulos from Halicar¬ 
nassus in the British Museum described by C. T. Newton in History 
of Discoveries at Halicarnassus (London), vol. ii. p. 339. The Louvre 
has two ancient statues (from the villa Borghese) representing 
satyrs playing upon transverse flutes. Unfortunately these marbles 
have been restored, especially in the details affecting our present 
subject, and arc therefore examples of no value to us. Another 
statue representing a flute-player occurs in the British Museum. 
The instrument has been sup^sed to be a transverse flute, but 
erroneously, for the insufflation of the lateral tube against which 
the instrumentalist presses his lips, could not, without the inter¬ 
vention of a reed, excite the vibratory movement of the iolumn of 
air. * 

" Florence, Carrand Collection. See Musco Nazionale Firenze, 
Calalogo (1898), p. 203, No. 26 (description only). Illustration in 
Gallerxe naeionali ilaliane, A. Venturi, vol. iii. (1897), p. 263, 
I.'Arte (Rome, 1894), vol. i. p. 24, Hans Graeven, "Antlke Vorlagen 
byzantinischer Elfenbeinrohefs," in Jahrb, d. K, 'Pneuse. Kunst- 
Sammlungen (Berlin, 1897), Bd. xviii. p. ii ; Hans Graeven, " Ein 
Reliquienkiistchen aus Pirano,” id., 1899, Bd. xx, fig. 2 and pi. iii. 
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MSS.’ preserved in Paris, at the British Museum and elsewhere. 
There is moreover in the cathedral of St Sophia at Kiev • an orchestra 
depicted on frescoes said to date from the nth century; among 
the musicians is a flautist. 

The first essentially western European trace of the transverse 
flute occurs in a German MS. of the latli century, the celebrated 
Hortus deliciarum of the abbess Hcrrad von Landsperg.’ Fol. 221 
shows a syren playing upon the transverse flute, which Hcrrad 
explains in a legen(l as tibia ; in the vocabulary the latter is trans¬ 
lated swegel. In the 13th century it occurs among the miniatures of 
the fifty-one musicians in the beautiful MS. Las Cantigas dt Santa 
Maria in the E.scorial, Madrid.* Eustache Deseliamps, a French 
poet of the 14th century, in one of his ballads, makes mention of the 
flute traversaine," and we are justified in supposing tiiat he refers 
to the transverse flute. It had certainly acquired some vogue in 
the 15th century, being figured in an engraving in Sebastian Vird- 
ung’s celebrated work,* where it is called " Zwerchpfeiff," and, with 
the drums, it already constituted the principal clement of the 
military music. Agricoia [op. cit.) alludes to rt as the “ Querch- 
pfciil " or " Schweizerpfeift," the latter designation dating, it is 
.said, from the battle of Marignan (1515), when the Swiss troops 
used it for the first time in war. 

From Agricola onwards transverse flutes formed a complete family, 
said to comprise the discant, the alto and tenor, and the baas— 
. respectively. Practorius® dusig- 
; nates the transverse flute as 
■ " Flaiita traversa’ Querpfeifi " 
and " Querflot," and gives the 

_ and the _ ^_as varie- 

^ di.scant fy 1 -)^^ ties then 
in use. A 




the ba.ss P 
in 


flute concert at that time included two discants, lour altos or 
tenors, and two basses. The same author distinguislies between the 
“ Traversa " and the “ Schweizerpfeiff " or itie (which he also calls 
“ Feldpfeiff,” i.e. military flute), although the construction was the 

same. There were - ^ . respectively ; they were 

two kinds of g—’ and -|- - employed exclusively 

“ Feldpfeiff," in S*" k? » with the military drum. 

Mersenne's ’ account of the transverse flute, then designated “ flute 
d'Allemagne" or“flute allcmande" in France,and an "Air deCour” 
for four flutes in liis work lead us to believe that there were then in 

use in France the tenor m:: and the bass _ 

the soprano gy f ..| .r: or alto flute descend- 


flute in 


■ flute in 


ing to 


The museum of the Con.servatoire Royal of Brussels possesses 
specimens of all these varieties except the last. All of them are 
laterally piercc-d with six finger-holes; they have a cylindrical bore, 
and arc fashioned out of a single piece of wood. Their compass con¬ 
sists of two octaves and a filth. Mer.snnni‘'s tahlature for fingering 
the flute differs hut little from tho.se of Hofteterre-le-Komain" and 
Eisel ® for the diatonic .scale ; he does not give the chromatic semi¬ 
tones and the flute had as yet no key.s. 

The large.st bas.s flute in the Brussels museum is in ■■ 

at tlic French normal pitch A 435 double viljrations per 
second. It measures 0-135 m. from the centre of the blow orifice to 


’ Greek MS. 510, Gregoir de Nazance loth century, Bibliothique 
Nationale, Paris; illustration in Gustave L. Schlumberger,/.’£pup(‘i) 
byiantinc d la fin dii diaifme sikk (T’aris, i8od and lyoo), vol, i. 
p. 503. Briti.sli Museum, Greek Psalter, add. MS. I<)352, fol. i8gb. 
written and illuminated cit. lotiO by Theodoras of Caesarea. A 
cylindrical flute is shown turned to the right, the left hand being 
uppermost. Smyrna, Library of the Evaggelike Schole B. 18, fol. 
72a, A.D. 1100, illustration by Strzygowski, " Der Bilderkreis des 
griechischen Pliysiologus," in Vvamtinisches .Atr.hiv (Leipzig, rHyp), 
Heft 2, Taf. xi.; N. P, Kondakoff, ffi.itoire dc I'art bviantin (Paris, 
1886 and 1891), pi. xii. 5 ; “ Ku.seyr’ Amra," issued by K. Akad. d, 
Wissenschaftm (Vienna, 1907), vol. ii. pi. xxxiv. 

• A fine volume containing coloured drawings of these frescoes 
has been published in St Petersburg (British Museum library cata¬ 
logue, sect. “Academies," St Petersburg, 1874-1887, vol. iv. Tab. 
1325a). 

• This manuscript, written towards the end of the 12th century, 
was preserved in the Strassburg library until 1870, when it was burnt 
during the bomliardment of the city. See the fine reproduction in 
facsimile publi.slied by the Soc. pour la conservation des monuments 
historiques d'Alsace, Texte explicatif de A. Straub and G. Keller 
(Strassburg, 1901), pi. Ivii., also C. M. Engelhardt, Herrad von 
Landsperg und ihr Werk (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1818), twelve 
plates. 

• MS. j. b. 2. Illu.strated in Critical and Bibliographical Notes 
on Early Spanish Music (London, 1887), p. iiy. 

" Musica getutscht und austgetogen (Basel, I5ir). 

• Organographia (Wolfenbiittel, 1618), pp. 24, 25, 40. 

t Harmonic universelle (Paris, 1636), Livre v. p. 24T. 

• Principes de la flUte traversitre ou flilte d’Allemagne, de la fltite 
i bee et du hautbois (Paris, 1722), p. 38. 

• Musicus auToSiJazrit Oder der sich selbst informirende Musicus 
(Erfurt, 1738), p. 85. 


the lower extremity of the tube. The disposition of the lateral holes 
is such that it is impossible to cover them with the fingers if the 
flute is held in the ordinary way. The in¬ 
strument must be placed against the mouth 
in an almost vertical direction, inclining the 
extremity of the tube either to the right or 
the left. This inconvenienl position makes 
it necessary that the in.strumcnt should be 
divided into two parts, enabling the player 
to turn the head joint that the emhouchure 
may be mo.st commodiously approached by 
llic lips, which is not at all easy. The first 
and fourth of the six lateral holes are 
double in order to accommodate both right- 
and lefl-handed players, the holes not in 
use being stopped up with wax. The bass 
fluto sliown in fig. 4 is the facsimile of an 
instrument in the Musco Civico of Verona. 

The original, unfortunately no longer fit for 
use. is nevertlieless sufliciently well pre¬ 
served to allow of all its proportionate 
measurements being given. The lowest 
note, El), is obtiuned with a remarkable 
amplitude of sound, thus upsetting a very 
prevalent opinion that it is impossible to 
produce by lateral insufflation sounds which 
go a little lower than the ordinary limit 
clownwarcl.s of the modern orchestral flute.'® 

Tile bass flute cited by Mersenne should 
not differ much from that of the Museo 
Civico at Verona. We suppose it to have 

been in jr, and that it was furnished 

with an open key like that which was 
applied to the recorders (fiiites donees) ot 
the same epocli, the fimclion of tlie key 
being to augment by anot tier note the com¬ 
pass of the instrument in the lower part. A 
bass fluto in G similar to the one in fig. 5 
is figured and described in Diderot and 
D'Alembert’s encyclopaedia” {iJSt)- Ac¬ 
cording to Quanta,’® it was in France and 
about the middle of the 17th century that From Museo Civico, 
the first modifications were introduced in Verona (facsimile), 
tlie manufacture of tlie flute. The improve- Fro. 5.—Baas Flute, 

ments at this period consisted of the Brussels Museum, 
abandonment of tlie cylindrical bore in 

favour of a conical one, with the base of the cone forming the 
head of the in.strument. At the same time the flute was 
made of three separate pieces called head, body, and tail or foot, 
which wore ultimately further sul>divided. The body or middle 
joint was divided into two pieces, so that the instrument could be 
tuned to the different pitches then in use by a replacement with 
longer or shorter pieces. It was proliably about rfiyy, when Lully 
introduced the German flute into the Ojiera, tluit recourse was had 
for the first time to keys, and that the key of D# was applied to the. 
lower part of tlie instrument.’® The engraving of B. Heart, dated 
1707, given in llotteterre.'.s book, represents the flute as liaving 
readied the stage of improvement of which we have just spoken. In 
172G Quantz,” finding liiniself in Pans, had a second key applied to 
the flute, placed nearly at tlie s;ime heiglit us the first, that of the 
, intended to diffcrenti.atc the DJ and the Ej).'® This 
innovation was generally well received in Germany, but 
does not appear to have met with corresponding succe.ss 
in other countries. In France and England manufacturers adopted 
it but rarely; in Italy it was declared useless.’® About the same 


Fiu. 4, 
Fig. 4.- 


FiCi. 5. 
-Bass Flute. 


’® Fetis, Rapport sur la fabrication des instruments de musique d 
VExposition Vniverselle de Paris, en iSjs- 

” See Recucil de planches, vol. iv., and article “ Basse de ffflte 
traversitTc," vol. ii. (Paris, 1751). See also The Flute, by R. S. 
Rockstro (London, i8<jo), p. 23H, wliero the wood cut is reproduced 
together with a translation oi the article. The Museum of the 
Conservatoire in Paris also po.ssesscs a bass flute by the noted French 
maker Delussc. 

’® Versneh e ine r Armrisieng die Ftote traversilre su spielen (Berlin, 
1752). 

J® Unless the contrary is stated, we have always in view, in describ¬ 
ing the successive improvements of the flute, the treble flute in D, 
which i.s considered to be typical of the family. 

’* “ llcrm ]oliann Joachim Quantzens-Lobcnslauf, von ihm selbst 
entworfen,” in the Historisch-Kritische Beytrdge lur Aufnahme der 
Musik, by Marpurg (Berlin, 1754), p. 239. Quantz was professor 
of the flute to Frederick the Great. 

“ See Johann Georg Tromlitz, Ausfiihrlicher und grilndlicher 
Unterricht die Plate zu spielen (Leipzig, 1791), f, § 7 , and Uber FlCten 
mil mehrern Klappen (Leipzig, 1800), cap. vii. f zi. 

’® Antomo Lorenzoni, Saggio per ben sonare il flauto traverse 
(Vicenza, 1779). 
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tfato fistet vmvo oacaftactod wilU the lower eottrcawity lengthonod 
•xffidcBtly to produce the tiindamental C, and funushed with a 
wpplementary key to prodiwc the C|. This innovation, sspokca of 
by Quantz ^ did not meek with 3 very favonrabUi receptkm, aiid wa« 
shortly afterwards ahandonexi, mention ntay be made o£ 

the of a flute with a C key m thu M%isic-Sa4il of J, F. B. 

Majer (Nur^benj, i74i>, p. 45. 

ThO tuning of the iutoruoneiU to differcitt pitrlies was- ^octod 
by changes in the length, anid notably l)y substituting a longer or 
shorter upper jnece in the middle joint. So wide were the differcaces 
in the pitenos then in use thart seven such pieces for the upper portion 
of it were deemed necessary. The reiativo proportions Wtween the 
differSttt parts M the insfermnent Vn-’ing altered by these modiftcatioo* 
in the length, it was conceived that the just fefcutam could he re- 
established by dividing tlie foot into two pieces, below the key*. 
These tw'o pieces were adjusted by means of a tenon, and it was 
asserted that, in this way, the foot could bo lengthened prnpoi tion- 
ately to the lenrth of the midtlie joint. Ftatw thus improved took 
the name of “nfttes fli r-egistre.” Tlio register system was, alio^at 
1752, applied by QuanU to the head joint '* and, the eiubouchote 
acclioa being tlins capabk of doogation, it was aiiowablc to tlio per* 
former, according to the opinion of lids professor, to lower the pitch 
of the flute a semitone, without having rccoorae to otherlengthearng 
piccos^and without disturbrng the accnracy cd intonation* 

Tho yper extremity of the flute, beyond tlic ontboticliure oriflcc, 
is closea I)y means of a cork stopper* On tho position ot tliia cork 
depends, m a great measure, the accurate tnrrnig of the Ante, It is 
in its right place when the accompan^-ing octavtware jsl 

true. ^lantz, in si)eaking of this accrasory, mentions 

the use of a nut-screw to give tlic rmjnwed position to m y . - * 

the cork.^ lie dox* s not i«un<5 kill' inventor of this ap- 

pliancey but, according to Tromlitz,* Uio iminovcment was duo to 

Quanta himself. The invention goes back to 1726, 

Wlien the Method of Qinintz appearc^I there were still in use, 
besides the orchestral flute in D, tlic little fourth, flute in G, the 
low fourth flute in A, aiicJ the fluto d’amour a note higher; in 
France they ha<L moreover, the littK- octave fltto in L) (octave). 
A bass flute in D had also been attempted (see fig. 5), Wliea 
RibocU publishetl his Uemerhunfjgyi 0'ffr die FUUt^ the iiute 

had already llte five key.s hero Bhowii, .. ... 

Tliis-author stales tlial the inventor of tlicao 

new keys Is not known to him, but that "" — 

either Kuader, a musical inRtrtt.iinent*maker in LoocIobl, or Joluuizi 
Ceorg Iromlitz of Leipzig was the originator, aince he has not been 
^iu to trace tiKJse keys on tiwf flutes of any othiT siaker. Although 
I romhtz docs not claim tor hlrasulf the invention ot the keys for F, 
Gjj and Bjj, he states that lie had occupied him.self for sever*! years 
i« applying these keys sons not to augment tho difficnity of plnying, 
but on the contrary to reader the handling of thorn a.s easy as 
posalhie/’ •* la the ialcT work pumiahod in 1800,? however, he 
seems to attributo tho invention ol these keys to Richard Potter of 
London ; be says that he has never vet been loi tunatc enough to ■ 
come across a good flute by that milker*-*“ the Hntc has certainly 
gained by tho addition of the keys for K, and but this is not 
everything, for on such a flute much must perforce l>e left nn- 
attempted. j« # Only a flute with eight keys according to ray in¬ 
vention is capable of everything." It would seem, murvenfer, trorn 
circumstantial evidence stated clearly and on good authority try 
Rockstro ** that the keys for F, Gjf and must have been used 
hrst in England and made by Richard Putter before 1774. The 
higher key of C adopted from 1780 by TrornHtz, wc' Ijvlievc to have 
been fir.'^t recommended by Riboclc (i7'82).> Tromlitz in VUr 
J'loten describes at length what may Ixi termed the first systematic 
effort to overcome the difliculties created l>y the gombination of 
opxm holes anti cloned keys. He attempted to solve the cpiostion 
by determining the ])ot<itions of the holes acconling to the cx%encii^ 
of fingering instead of subordiuating them to tiic more urbitiary 
tlioories connected with the musical scale. 

In 1785 Richard Potter improved Quanta’s slide applied to the 
liead joint as well as to the regtstcf of the loot by a doulilo system 
of tubes ioruuni^ double Sliding air-tight joints. In the document 
desenUuK tliis improve,mont Potter patented the idea of lining the 
holes with silver tubes and of adapting metal conical v'aivcs to the 
keys, I'otter’s patent cooical valves were an adaptation of the 
contrivance fii’st invented by J, F". Iloic or l3oyc of Gottingen,^* 


* Sqq Antveistmg, 1. J 15. 

* See Lebemlauff lac, tU, p. 248. where Quautz states- that he in¬ 
vented the adjustable head for tla* flute. 

* See A nwetsung, i. M 10-13 and iv. § 26* 

* AusfUhrlicher und griindlicker UnUrricht die Floie xu spielet 

iLei ilg’ ^ Compare Schilling, Univ^-Lexikot 

* itendal,'%82 (publTshed Uftder his initiaU only, X. T.H, R., 

•*8 P . 2 ). 

T (Leipzig. 1786), P. *7. 

^ Uber Fldten, &c., fla, J'« and i aa. . 

Tz. r,..^ ^ ^ 


** See Rockstro, op, cit, p, 197. 


wfio used pewter for the plug*, and ailver for lining the hole*. The 
key* mentioned in the patent were four—DjI, F, Gjt. A|. The idea 
ot wctetiding the compass of the flnte downwards was taken up again 
about the same time l>y two players of the flute in London named 
Tacct aad Florio. They devised a new disfwsition of the keys C 
[ ‘tnd Cjl, aad conlided thi' execution of their invention to Potter. In 
' Dt Amoid's Nsw I»stnirtiei>t$ fo* Ikt German Flvt* occurs a tabtature, 
i the engraving of. which goes back to the end of the i8th century, and 
j besin the toBowing title-, “ A Coni[4eta l>rawing and Concise Scale 
I and Oesci^rtion of Tacet and Florio-* new invented German Flute, 
with ali tlie additimal keys explained’.'' It explains the use of six 
Iccys—C, Cjt, D||t, I*', Gjt, A*f—that ant not always figured, because 
, tlic eaipioymciit of so many keys was at once admitted. Tromlitz 
I hnnaelt, who, ho-wever, m.-ide. flutes wtth nine keys—adding E[t, 

\ another F, and C3, declared that he was not in favour of .so great 
a complication, and that he preferred the flat*'with only two keys, 
D| and Ej., with, a register foot joint and a cork nut-screw at the 
head joint This inMrunirnt met att rerfuirements. He was always 
mnch opposed lo the use of the oki keys for Cl] and Cjt, because they 
altaied the recognised quality of tone of the mstrument. When 
Troinlitz p^iblisla'd his method, the family of flutes had become 
modified. It compreliended only tlio typical flute in 1), tile fifite 
d'amour a minor tliird lower, a -'third" flute a minor tliird higher, 
and, iui.ally, the little octave flute. 

While rromlitz was struggling iu Germany with the idea of 
augmenting the compass of the flute downward-^ by employing ojien 
keys for Cj and C#., an Italian, Giovanni Batista Orozi,*'' increased 
the scale of the iiurtniracnt downwards by the appKeation of fn-e 
new keys, via,^ B, Bh, A, Alj, and G. At the s-arnc time that he 
produced tliis invention *■' he conceived the plugging of the lateral 
holes by the valv* keys then recently invented by I’otter. Bat 
it was Imrdly possible to olitain a perlect plugging of seven later.al 
holes with tlie aid of as many keys, for the control of whicli there 
were oniy tlie two little fin^r.s, and therefore this invention of 
Otazi prowed a faihu-e. 

in 1808 the Rcw. Frederick Nolan,'* of Stratford, near London, 
conceived an open key-, the lever of wliich, terminating by a lini’, 
permitted tho closing of ii lateral hole at llic same time the' key was 
being acted upon. The combination in this double action is the 
omlwyo of the mechanism tlnrt a little later was to transform the 
system of th<i flute. Two years later Maegregor,** a mnsicaJ-instni- 
ment maker in London, constructed a lias* Hutu an octave lower 
than the ordinary flute. The idea was not nmv, as is provetl by the 
exHitenrrof the ba.ss Hut* montiuite.l above. The dillerenee between 
tire two instrumenis lic-s }» the tnechanism el the keys. That em¬ 
ployed by Maegrogor consisted of a double lever, a contrivaneu 
dating from bolore the middle of the l8th century, of wliich the 
application is seen in an olioe of larjpj dimensions preserved in tlic 
National Museum at Munich.'" 

In 1811 Johann Neponiule Caifwllcr invented the extra Dj hole 
anti key, wliich i« Btiii m constant use. on every flute of modem 
constnietion.'" 

About 18.30 tlie celeiiraied French flautist Tultw added two more 
keys, those of F(fand Ci, and a key, called 
" tie cadence,” to faciiitute the accompany- „ 
iug shakes, .... - 

fo increase the number of keys, to improve 
their system of plugging, and to extend the 
oCalc of the instrument iu tiie lower region, 

—the.si! had hitherto liecn the jiriuciiial problems dealt with in 
the uuprovemeiit of tlie flute. No maker, no mveator to wiiose 
labours »c Ua-ve called otteutioH, had as yet devoted his atten¬ 
tion to tlie rational division of tlie, column of air by means of the 
lateral holas. In 183.1 Theobald Boehm, a Bavarian, hap])cnihg to 
be in IzMidou, was struck with tlie ]>ower of tone the celebrated 
English performer Charles Nicliolson drew from his mstrument. 
Bdeiiui learned, and not without astonishmenl, that his Englisli 
collc.vguc obt.-iined this result by giving the ktteral holes a much 
greater diameter than was then u.sually admitted. About tlie 
same time Boehm made the acquaintance of aa amateur player 
named Gordon, who liad elJected certain improvements ; he had 
bored the lateral hole for the lower F-, and hail covered it with a 
key, while he had rei,iUccd the key tor F with a ring, Tlicia- innova¬ 
tions set Bochin about attempting a complete reform of the 


per costnrire e suonarc un flauto traoerso enarmonico che 
ha i suotii baisi del vioHno (Rome, 1797). 

” The idea of fhi.v large Ilufo was taken up again in 1819 by Trexlcr 
of Vienna, who called It the “ panaulon." 

** Patent, No. 31S3. Part of the specification together lififh a 
diagram is reproduced by Rockstro, np. cit. pp. 273-274. '• 

*" Patent, No. 3349. Part of the speciheation together with a 
diagram is reproduced by Rockstro, op. cit. pp. 273-274. 

Another specimen, almost the same, con.structed about 1773, 
and called " Basse de Musette,” may be seen in the Maseilln of Uio 
Paris Conservatoire. 

” See account of CapcUer's fnventlons by Carl Marla von Weber 
i& Allgem. musikal. Znt. (T-eipzIg, rJil), pp. 377-379, a translatioa 
of which U given by Rockstro, op, cit, pp, 279 and iSo, 






instrumont.' He went lesolutely to work, and during the year iS^ir 
he produced the new tiuto which bears his name. This inslrurueiit 
is aistioguishcd by a new mcclianism of keys, as well as by latter 
holes disposed along the tube in geometrical progression. 

Boehm’s systeui had preserved the key of OJ ojren; CBohe,’ a 
professor in the Paris Conservatoirg, as3i9le,d by- Augnatp Boffe* 
the younger, a musical - iiistrtnoent maker ia that city, modiliod 
Boehm’s, flute by closing the QJ with a key, wisliing thus to render 
the new fingering more conformable to fiie otd'. He thus added a 
key, facilitating tlie shake upon C|' with D^, and Itnaight about 
some ®(her chaagoa m tbe instrmiwit of ioss tmirortianke. 

Boolnu bad not, howcuis', uliured. the bote of tire flute, which had 
fificu conical from the end of the i7tli century. In rSafi,, however, 
lie made fmrther experiments, and the results obtained were jiut in 
jiractise by Iho eonstmetion of a now instnimant, of which tho body 
was given, a cyliadincal bona,, while tho dinmeter of the head was 
isodifled at Uio embouchure,, tiui haad-icaai. becoming parabolic 
(see fig. a), 'ilic inventor tluis obtained a remarkable eqiiality in 
the tones of the lower octave, a greater sonorousness, and' a perfect 
accuracy of intonation, by estajilishing- tlic more exact psopoptious 
which a column of air of cylindrical form jwrmttted. 

Tlia priority of liouliWH invuufion was long contested, his de¬ 
tractors maintaining tiiat Uie honour of liaving reconstructed the 
flute was due to Gordon. But an impartial investigation vindi- 
oales the claim of the former txs tlia invention of the largo lateral 
holes.* His greatest title to fame is the invention, of the meohanism 
which allows the production of the eleven chromatic semitonos 
intermediate between tbs fundamental note and its first harmonic 
by means of eleven holes .so di.sposed that in opening them suc¬ 
cessively tliey shorten the column of air in PMact projiortionat 
(inantities.* Uoclim {Kssays, &c.) pnblij^iod a diagram or solirme to, 
be adopted in determining tl>e position of the note-holes^ of wind 
instruments for every given pitch. This diagram gives the posi¬ 
tion of the intermediate hptes which he had- been enabled to 
c.stablish by a rule of proportion based on. the law of tlia lengths 
of strings. 

Ti»e Boehm flute, notwithstanding tho high degreu of porfuction. 
it has reachfxl,, has not .secured UDaiiimoiis favotir ; even now there 
are playi'rs who prefer tlie ortUnary flute. The change of fingering 
wquireil for some notes, the great delicacy and tialdlity to derange¬ 
ment of the niBchanism, have somuthing to do with this, In England 
espucially, tlw ordinary flute retains many purtisans, tlianks to 
tlic improvements hitroduced by a clever player, Aliel Siccaina, in 
1845 (latent No. 10.55^). He bon'd the lateral holes of E and' A 
lower, and covered them with open keys. He added some keys, and 
made a better disposition of the other lateral holes, of wi'iieh he 
iwsneased the dhuneter, producing thus a sonorousness almost equal 
to that of tlku Uuchta flute, while yet preserving tlic old fingering 
for tlie notes of the first two octaves. But in spite of these improvc- 
monls the old flute will not bear an impartial comparison with that 
of Boehm. 

A flute consliructed on a radically new system by Signor Carlo 
Tommaso Geurgi and introduced hi l8y6 places the technique of 
tlie instrument on an entirely new and simple basis, Tho pnncip.al 
features of this flute consist in an embouchun! placed at tlio upper 
extremity of the tulxi instead of at Hie side, which aflowa thu instru¬ 
ment to bo held in a perpendicular jjo.sition; no tuning cork is re¬ 
quired, There are eleven bules matliematiCiUly placed in the tui>e 
which give tho semitones of the scale; there are no keys. Tlie 
eleven holes are fingered by the fingers and thumbs, tlie hola 
lieiiig closed by the sklo of' tho ieit fore-finger. All tlio notw a/io 
obtauiod. by nxeauss of simpie lii^erfng as far as G| of the third 
octave, tlui remaining notes of whicji, are produced by cross-fingering. 
For the convenience of players witii short fingers keys can he arldcd, 
and the head of the Georgi flute can be used with any cyliudcr, fluto. 
The compass of the Georg) flute tt is almost the same as that of 
tho concert flute; vii, E If tlie lower C and CJ are 

roijuircd, extra boles ^-^ ■ and keys can be added, 

Everything that is ^~Tig b;- possible on tho Boelim fhitc is 
passihie on the Georgi and more, owing to the sim¬ 

plicity of the fingering; each finger having but one duty to perform, 
all trilLs are equally easy. Tbe tone is the true flute tone, brilliant 
and sympatbotic.'' 

r .See flfier dm FliHmhitu mtd iHc neuesten Verhesstrungen d*sulbm 
(Mains, 1847): and W. S. Broadwood, An Stsay an lAg Constrwtion 
of Fluids originally written by Theobald Boehm, published with the 
addition of Correspondenee and other Documents (Ixiadoii, i8Bs). 

' Fxanten crilime de h flUte ordimu'ne eomparit 4 l» fidte BaeJtm. 
{Pari,3, 18385. 

‘ They existed Jong before, however, in tho Chincto Ty and tha 
Japuuicse Fuyr, 

• Tho reader may consult with advantage Mr C. Welch's HtsJuny 
0/ the Boehm Fl\tte (London, 1883), wherein all the documents rulata 
mg to this mtnreating discussion have been collected with great 

detafl.s sec Kathleen SchltslnRor, The Inetntmmtt* 
of the Orchestra, part i. pp. 192-194, where an illustrsdson. » givsil, 
and Paul' W et s ger, Bit Mms {MeUbrenn, 1906), pp, andTafel 
iv. No, 20. 
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The, old English fipple flule, or fUte i bee, is described under tin 

Imadta gs REconosa and FnaoBotEx. (V. M.; K. S.) 

lit awthitectme tlw mnac “ flute ” is given td the vertica' 
channeie ^segmental, aemicifcular or elliptical in horizontal 
seetkatyemi^yed on the shaita of columns in the clasuc styles 
Thc’fiBtes, are separated one from the other by an “ arris ” ir 
ttwi Qenc ordec end by a “ fillet ” in thfl Ionic and Corintbiai 
ordurs. The earliest fluted cokutms ar*. those in Egypt, at firsl 
wihb pkn faces, without any sinking, subsequently at Kanw 
(140a B.C,) with a segmentai sinking equai in deptli to about 
oner^eveirth of the width of the flute. The columns flanking one 
of riae beehive ’’ tombs at Mycenae have s^mieatail flutes and 
ave- the eorliost, Greek examples. In two. of t^ earliest Doric 
temples at Metopontum andl Syracuse (temple ei Apollo) the 
flutes are also segmental, but. in. Inter eyaraples in order tc 
empha.size the arris they were formed of three arcs and are knowt 
as' “ falie ellipses,.” aasd this applies to nearly all the fluting ir 
Gflcek exaiD^tes wlitethec belonging to tbe Doric, Ionic 01 
Corinthisex o^egs. Tbe number of flutes varies,, tlxere being 52 
in tho archaic temple of Diana at Ephesus and from 30 to 5a 
flutes in rite Persian columns accord!^ ta the diameter of the 
ccflwnn. In the Greek Doric column 20 b the usualinimber, but 
there are liS only kt the temples of Sunium, Assus, Segesta and 
the terapie of Apollo at Syracuse; 18 in one of the temples of 
SeHnus and. the temple of Diana at Syracu.so, and 24 m the temple 
of Neptuna at Paestum, The depth of the flute also varies; 
in the Propylaea at Athens the radius is equal to the width ol 
the ffutaani the flute is segmental. In tbe Parthenon the radius 
of Ae central part of the flute is greater than the width, but the 
smaller ones w either side accentuate better the arris. A similai 
accentuation is found in the Ionic and Corinthian orders, where 
Uie flutes are sepatatod by flllnt.Sj, and their section is always 
oHiptical in Greek work, the depth of t|he flute, however, being 
always greater than in the Doric osdor. Thus,, in the temple ol 
Ilissus and the tenie column in. tlw cclla of tbe tonplc at Bassae, 
the depth is about ons-quaster of the widllv in Ike Propylaea 
at Prienc it is about one-third, and in, tbe Enechtheum and other 
examples of the Greek Ionic order it is little more than one-half. 
The width of tbe Allot also varies, being as a. rule-one quarter of 
tlie width of the flute; and. the same, applies to the Greek 
Corinthian order. In the Roman Doric,, Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, tlie flute' is eillwt segmental or semidreukr,, its depth 
' lieing abevt one-third of the width in the Doric column, and in all 
; leak, Cocinthka and Composite columns half tbe width of the 
flute. The fdlot also is much Iwoader in Roman examples, being 
about one'-tlvk'd of the widtli of the flute. In Roman columns 
. sometimeis the flutes of the lower part of the shaft, about one- 
ihicd of the hei^t, are partly filled with a convex moulding, 
“ cabling ” being dw usual term applied to this treatment. 
The French architects of the t6th and lyth centut^ carried this 
decorative feature much farther, and in. the Tuilerks and the 
Eouvra carvod a series of leaves in the, flutes. In a few Italian. 
Imildings, instead of tho fluting of the column beii^ vertical, 
it twines round the column and is known as spiral fluting; a fine 
example is found in the Bevilacqua palace at Verona by San 
Michele. Fluting is sometimes introduced into capitals, as in 
the tomb of Mylasa, and in friezes, as in the theatre at Cttidos, 
the Incantada at Saloniaa, and a doorway at Patera. In one 
of the museums at Romo is a fine sarcophagus, the sides of which 
are sculptured with, flutes in waved lines. The coronas of many 
of the. Roman temples were carved with flutes In medieval 
buildings, fluting was occasionally introduced in imitation of 
BLomsn worii, as w the churches of central Syria and of Autun and 
Eangrea in France, hut in the south of Italy and Sicily- it would 
seem te Iwvie bessn brought in as a ’variety of treatment in the 
dceontidoft of the shafts, cajayrng the ajehea of cloisters, as at 
Monreale in Sicily and »those of St; John Eateraa' and St Paul- 
outside-ftie-Walbi at Rome. (R. P. S.) 

FDUX (L«t. fiuieus, a flowing; thUi being also the meaning 
of the English terra in.raedicine,.&c.), in wetallurgy, a substance 
introduced in the smeftang of ores to, promote fluidity, and to 
remove oblectiohAble impurities in, the form of a atag. Thn. 
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substances in commonest use are:—lime or limestone, to slag 
oS silica and silicates, fluor-spar for lead, calcium and barium 
sulphates and calcium phosphate, and silica for removing basic 
Substances such as limestone. Other substances are also used, 
but more commonly in assaying than in metallurgy. Sodium 
and potassium carbonates are valuable for fluxing off silica ; 
mixed with potassium nitrate sodium carbonate forms a valuable 
oxidizing fusion mixture; “ black flux ” is a reducing flux 
composed of finely divided carbon and potassium carbonate, and 
formed by deflagrating a mixture of argol with i to i its weight 
of nitre. Borax is very frequently employed ; it melts to a clear 
liquid and dissolves silica and many metallic oxides. Potassium 
bisulphate is useful in the preliminary treatment of refractory 
aluminous ores. Litharge and red lead are used in silver and 
gold assays, acting as solvents for silica and any metallic oxides 
present. 

FLY (formed on the root of the supposed original Teut, fieugan, 
to fly), a designation applied to the winged or perfect state of 
many insects belonging to various orders, as in butterfly (see 
Lbpidoptera), dragon-fly (?.».), may-fly (g.v.), caddis-fly (g.v.), 
Src.; also specially employed by entomologists to mean any 
species of the two-winged flies, or Diptera (g.v.). In ordinary 
parlance fiy is often used in the sense of the common house-fly 
(Musca dnmestjca); and by'Fmglish colonists and sportsmen 
in South Africa in that of a species of tsetse-fly {Glossina), or a 
tract of country (“ belt ”) in which these insects abound (see 
Tsetse-Fly). 

■ Apart from the house-fly proper {Musca domestica), which in 
England is the usual one, several species of flies are commonly 
<’ound in houses; e.g. the Stomnxys calcitrans, or stable-fly ; 
Pollenia rudis, or cluster-fly ; Muscina siabulans, another stable- 
fly ; Calliphora erythrocfphala, blue-bottle fly, blow-fly or meat¬ 
fly, with smaller sorts of blue-bottle, Phormia terraenovae and 
Lucilia caesar ■ Homalomyia canicularis and brms, the small 
house-fly; Scenopinus fenestralis, the black window-fly. See, 
But Musca domestica is far the most numerous, and in many 
places, especially in hot weather and in hot climates, is a regular 
pest. Mr L. 0 . Howard (Circular 71 of the Bureau of Entomology 
U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, 1906) says that in 1900 
he made a collection of the flies in dining-rooms in different parts 
of the United States, and out of a total of 23,087 flies, 22,808 
were the common house-fly. Its geographical distribution is 
of the widest, and its rapidity of breeding, in manure and door- 
yard filth, so great that, as a carrier of germs of disease, especially 
cholera and typhoid, the house-fly is now recognized as a potent 
source of danger; and various sanitary regulations have been 
made, or precautions suggested, for getting rid of it. These are 
discussed by Mr Howard in the paper referred to, but in brief 
they all amount to measures of general hygiene, and the isolation, 
prompt removal, or proper sterilization of the animal or human 
excrement in which these flies breed. 

FLYCATCHER, a name introduced in ornithology by Ray, 
being a translation of the Muscicapa of older authors, and 
applied by Pennant to an extremely cofnmon English bird, the 
M. grisola of Linnaeus. It has since been u.sed in a generai and 
very vague way for a great many small birds from all partis of the 
world, which have the habit of catching flies on the wing. • Orni¬ 
thologists who have trusted too much to this characteristic and 
to certain merely superficial correlations of structure, especially 
those exhibited by a broad and rather flat bill and a gape beset 
by strong hairs or bristles, have associated under the title of 
Musdeapidae an exceedingly heterogeneous assemblage of 
forms much reduced in number by latfer systematists. Great 
advance has been made in establishing as independent families 
the Todidae and Etlrylaemidac, as well as in excluding from it 
various members of the Ampelidae, Cotingidae, Tyrannidae, 
Vireoniae, Mniotiltidae, and perhaps others, which had been 
placed within its limits. These steps have left the Musdeapidae 
a purely Old-World family of the order Passeres, and the chief 
difficulty now seems to lie in separating it from the Campepkagidac 
and the Laniidae. Only a 4 ^^ lew of the forms of flycatchers 
(which, after all the deduttions above mentioned, may be 


reckoned to include some 60 genera or subgenera, and perhaps 
250 species) can here be even named.’ 

The best-known bird of this family is that which also happens 
to be the type of the Linnaean genus Muscicapa —the spotted 
or grey flycatcher (Af. grisola). It is a common summer visitant 
to nearly the whole of Europe, and is found throughout Great 
Britain, though less abundant in Scotland than in England, as 
well as in many parts of Ireland, where, however, it seems to be 
but locally and sparingly distributed. It is one of the latest 
migrants to arrive, and seldom reaches the British Islands till the 
latter part of May, when it may be seen, a small dust-coloured 
bird, sitting on the posts or railings of gardens and fields, ever 
and anon springing into the air, seizing with an audible snap 
of its bill some passing insect as it flies, and returning to the spot 
it has quitted, or taking up some similar station to keep watch as 
before. It has no song, but merely a plaintive or peevish call- 
note, uttered from time to time with a jerking gesture of the 
wings and tail. It makes a neat nest, built among the small twigs 
which sprout from the bole of a large tree, fixed in the branches 
of some plant trained against a wall, or placed in an)- hole of 
the wall itself that may be left by the falling of a brick or stone. 
The eggs are from four to six in number, of a pale greenish-blue, 
closely blotched or freckled with rust-colour. Silent and incon¬ 
spicuous as is this bird, its constant pursuit of flies in the closest 
vicinity of houses makes it a familiar object to almost even,'body. 
A second British species is the pied flycatcher {M. airicapilhi), 
a much rarer bird, and in England not often seen except in the 
hilly country extending from the Peak of Derbyshire to Cumber¬ 
land, and more numerous in the Lake District than elsewhere. 
It is not common in Scotland, and has only once been observed 
in Ireland. More of a woodland bird than the former, the 
brightly-contrasted black and white plumage of the cock, 
together with his agreeable song, readily attracts attention 
where it occurs. It is a summer visitant to all western Europe, 
but farther eastward its place is taken by a nearly allied species 
(M. coUaris) in which the white of the throat and breast extends 
like a collar round the neck. A fourth European species {M. 
parva), distinguished by its very small size and red breast, has 
also strayed some three or four times to the extreme south-west 
of England. This last belongs to a group of more eastern range, 
which has received generic recognition under tlie name of Eryihrn- 
sterna, and it has several relations in Asia and particularly in 
India, while the allies of the pied flycatchers (Fieedula of Rrisson) 
are chiefly of African origin, and those of the grey or spotted 
flycatcher {Muscicapa proper 2) are common to the two con¬ 
tinents. 

One of the most remarkable groups of Musdeapidae is that 
known as the paradise flycatchers, forming the genus Tchitrea of 
Lesson. In nearly all the species the males are distinguished by 
the growth of exceedingly long feathers in their tail, and by their 
putting on, for some part of the year at least, a plumage generally 
white, but almost always quite different from that worn b)' the 
females, which is of a more or less deep chestnut or bay colour, 
though in both sexes the crown is of a glossy steel-blue. They are 
found pretty well throughout Africa and tropical Asia to Japan, 
and seem to affect the deep shade of forests rather than the open 
country. The best-known species is perhaps the Indian T. 
paradisi; but the Chinese T. incii, and the Japanese T. princeps, 
from being very commonly represented by the artists of those 
nations on .screens, fans and the like, are hardly less .so; and the 
cock of the last named, with his bill of a pale greenish-blue and 

' Of the 30 genera or subgenera which Swainson included in his 
Natural Arrangement and Jielalivns of the Family of Flycatchers 
(published in 1838), at least 19 do not belong to the Musdeapidae a,i 
all, and one of them, Todus, not even to the order Passeres,dt is 
perhaps impossible to name any ornithological work whose si^stance 
80 fully belies its title as docs this treatise. Swainson wrote it filled 
with faith in the so-called “ Quinary System ”—that fanciful theory, 
invented by W. S. Macleay, which misled and kept back so many of 
the best English zoologists of his generation from the truth,—and, 
unconsciously swayed by his bias, his judgment was watped to fit 
his hypothesis. 

^ By some writers this section is distinguished as Sutalis of Boie, 
but to do so seems contrary to rule. 
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eyes surrounded by bare skin of the same colour—though these 
are characters possessed in some degree by all the species— 
seems to be the most beautiful of the genus. T. bourbonnensis, 
which is peculiar to the islands of Mauritius and Reunion, 
appears to be the only species in which the outward difference of 
the sexes is but slight. In T. corvina of the Seychelles, the adult 
male is wholly black, and his middle tail-feathers are not only 
very long but very broad. In T, mutata of Madagascar, some 
of the males are found in a blackish plumage, though with the 
elongated median rectrices white, while in others white pre¬ 
dominates r.ver the whole body; but whether this sex is here 
actually dimorphic, or whether the one dress is a passing phase 
of the other, is at present undetermined. Some of the African 
species, of which many have been described, seem always to 
retain the rufous plumage, but the long tail-feathers serve to 
mark the males. 

A few other groups are distinguished by the brilliant blue they 
exhibit, as Myiagra aeurea, and others as Mnnarcha (or Arses) 
chrysomela by their golden yellow. The Australian forms assigned 
to the Muscicapidae are very varied. Sisura inquieta has some 
of the habits of a water-wagtail (Motacilla), and hence has re¬ 
ceived the name of “ dishwasher,” bestowed in many parts of 
England on its analogue; and the many species of Rhipidura 
or fantailed flycatchers, which occur in various parts of the 
Australian Region, have manners still more singular—turning 
over in the air, it b said, like a tumbler pigeon, as they catch their 
prey; but concerning the mode of life of the majority of the 
Muscicapidae, and especially of the numerous African forms, 
hardly anything is known. {A. N.) 

FLyOARE-CARlifiN, EMILIE (1807-1892), Swedish novelist, 
was bom in Stromstad on the 8th of August 1807. Her father, 
Rutger Smith, was a retired sea-captain who had settled down 
as a small merchant, and she often accompanied him on the 
voyages he made along the coast. She married in 1827 a doctor 
named Axel Flygare, and went with him to live in the province 
of Smiland. After his death in 1833 she returned to her old home 
and published in 1838 her first novel, Waldemar Klein. In the 
next year she removed to Stockholm, and married, in 1841, the 
jurist and poet, Johan Gabriel Carldii (1814-1875). Her house 
became a meeting-place for Stockholm men of letters, and for 
the next twelve years she produced one or two novels annually. 
The premature death of her son Edvard Flygare (1829-1853), 
who had already published three books showing great promise, 
was followed by six years of silence, after which she resumed her 
writing until 1884. The most famous of her tales are Rosen pd 
Tisteldn (1842; Eng. trans. The Rose of Tisielm, 1842); 
Enslingen pd Johannesskdret (1846; Eng. trans. The Hermit, 
4 vols., 1853); and Etl Kbpemanshus i skdrgdrden (1859 ; The 
Merchant's House on the Cliffs). Fru Carldn published in 1878 
Minnen aj svenskt forfaltarlif 1S40-1S60, and in 1887-1888 
three volumes of Ejterskord frdn en 80- drings forfattarbana, 
containing her last t^es. She died at Stockholm on the 5th of 
February 1892. Her daughter, Rosa Carlin (1836-1883), was 
also a popular novelist. 

Emilie Flygare-Carlte's novels were collected in thirty-one 
volumes (Stockholm, 1869-1875), 

FLYING BUTTRESS, in architecture, the term given to a 
structural feature employed to transmit the thrust of a vault 
across an intervening space, such as an aisle, chapel or cloister, 
to a buttress built outside the latter. This was done by throwing 
a semi-arch across to the vertical buttress. Though employed 
by the Romans and in early Romanesque work, it was generally 
masked by other constructions or hidden under a roof, but in 
the i2th century it was recognized as rational construction and 
emphasized by the decorative accentuation of its features, as in 
the cathedrals of Chartres, Le Mans, Paris, Beauvais, Reims, 
&c. Sometimes, owing to the great height of the vaults, two 
semi-arches were thrown one above the other, and there are 
cases where the thrust was transmitted to two or even three 
buttresses across intervening spaces. As a vertical buttress, 
placed at a distance, possesses greater power of resistance to 
thrust than if attached to the wall carrying the vault, vertical 
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buttresses as at Lincoln and Westminster Abbey were built 
outside the chapterhouse to receive the thrust. All vertical 
buttresses are, as a rule, in addition weighted with pinnacles to 
give them greater power of resistance. 

FLYING COLUMN, in military organization, an independent 
corps of troops usually composed of all arms, to which a particular 
task is assigned. It is almost always composed in the course of 
operations, out of the troops immediately available. Mobility 
being its raison d’etre, a flying column is when possible composed 
of picked men and horses accompanied with the barest minimum 
of baggage. The term is usually, though riot necessarily, applied 
to forces under the strength of a brigade. The “mobile columns ” 
employed by the British in the South African War of 1899-J902, 
were usually of the strength of two battalions of infantry, a 
battery of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry—almost exactly 
half that of a mixed brigade. Flying columns are mostly used in 
savage or guerrilla warfare. 

“ FLYING DUTCHMAN,” a spectre-ship popularly believed to 
haunt the waters around the (ipe of Good Hope. The legend 
has several variants, but the commonest is that which declares 
that the captain of the vessel, Vanderdecken, was condemned for 
his blasphemy to sail round the cape for ever, unable to “ make ” 
a port. In the Dutch version the skipper is the ghost of the Dutch 
•seaman Van Straaten. The appearance of the “ Flying Dutch¬ 
man ” i.s considered by sailors as ominous of disaster. TheGcrman 
legend makes one Herr Von Falkenberg the hero, and alleges that 
he is condemned to sail for ever around the North Sea, on a ship 
without helm or steersman, playing at dice for his soul with 
the devil. Sir Walter Scott says the “ Flying Dutchman ” was 
originally a vessel laden with bullion. A murder was committed 
on board, and thereafter the plague broke out among the crew, 
which closed all ports to the ill-fated craft. The legend has been 
used by Wagner in his opera Der fliegende Hollander. 

FLYING-FIBH, the name given to two different kinds of fish. 
The one (Dactylopterus) belongs to the gurnard family (Triglidae), 
and is more properly called flying gurnard; the other (Exocoetus) 
has been called flying herring, though more nearly allied to the 
gar-pike than to the herring. Some other fishes with long 
pectoral fins {Pterois) have been stated to be able to fly. but this 
has been proved to be incorrect. 

The flying gurnards are much less numerous than the Exoeoeli 
with regard to individuals as well as species, there being only 
three or four species known of the former, whilst more than fifty 
have been described of the latter, which, besides, are found in 
numerous shoals of thousands. The Dactylopieri may be readily 



Etc. I. —Dactylopterus valitans. 


distinguished by a large bony head armed with spines, hard 
keeled scales, two dorsal fins, &c. The Exocoeti have thin, 
deciduous scales, only one dorsal fin, and the ventrals placed 
far backwards, below the middle of the body; some have long 
barbels at the chin. In both kinds the pectoral fins are greatly 
prolonged and enlarged, modified into an organ of flight, and in 
many species of Exocoetiss the ventral fins are similarly enlarged, 
and evidently assist in the aerial evolutions of these fi^es. 
Flying-fishes are found in the tropical and subtropical seas only, 
and it is a singular fact that the geographical distribution of t^ 
two kinds is nearly identical. Flying-fish are more frequently 

X. 19 a 
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oinervod ia mugh weather and in a diaturbed aea than during 
r ftj<if) ii ] they dart >out of the water when ,pursued by their 
eauBtee ot frightened by ani^pproaching veesel, but frequent^ 
also without any apparent caAiae, as is also «baerved lUi nmf 
adker dsites ; «uad they.irise without eegard'Tto the dinctioji of 
the -mnd or waves. The fins are kept quietly > distended, without 
any OMliun, except an iMcasksaai (vibration caused by the ,air 
whaaeveT the surface of >the wiqg .is parsilel -with the cunmt «f 
the wind. Their flight is mpid, upcady excsodipg that lof a ship 
going 10 m. an hour, butgradu^y decreasiag in velocity andincnt 
extending beyond «. dtstaace of 500 ft. Generalty it is Itu^oc 
when the Hsbes fly a^inst, than with or atan.ai;^e t», the wind. 
Any vertical 'or Iwritontal deviation from a straight line is not 
caused at theiwill of the fisli, .but by currents trf theair j thus Uiey 
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retain a horizontally straight course when dying with or .against 
tire wind, but are carried towards the right (jr left whenever the 
direction of the wind i.s at an angle witlr that of their llight. 
However, it sometimes happens that the £hh during its flight 
immerses its caudal fln in tire water, and ]i^iaatx.okc of its tah 
turns towards the right or left. In a calm the iiac of their flight is 
always also vertscaily straight or lahhcr parabolic, ilkc .tire course 
of a projectile, hst it .may become undulated In a rough sea, 
when they are iflyiqg against the course of the waves ; they then 
frequently overtqp wave, being carried .o.vcr it by the 
pressure of the 'disturbed air. T'lying^sh often hill on board of 
vessels, but .this never happens during a calm «r from the kc side, 
but during a breeeo.only and from the weatlior side. In day time 
they avoid a slpp, flying away from it, (but dmiTig the night 
when they are unable to see, tliey frequently ifly against tlie 
weather board, where they are caught by the .current of the air, 
and carried upwards to.a height «f to ft. above thc.surfacc of the 
waiter, whilst under ordinary .circumstances they keep-close tout. 
All these observations point clearly to the fact t^t any deflection 
from a straight coarse iis due to external circumstances, .and not 
to voluntary action on the part of the fish. 

A little Mahicopterygian fish about 4 in. loo^ has recently been 
discovered in West Africa which has the habits of a fresh-water 
flying-fish. It ha.s been named Poxhxfow iacAAofai. Ithasveiy 
large pectoral fins with a remarkable muscular proccs.s attached 
to the inner ray. It lives in fresh-water lakes and rivers in the 
Congo region, and has been caught in its flight above the water 
in a biitterfly-nct. 

FLYING-FDX, at, tnoee correctly, Fox-Bat. The first name 
is applied ty Einajteans in India to the fruit-eating bats of the 
genus PUropus, which contains more than half the "family 
{Pteropidiu). IluB.genasis confined to the tropical regions of the 
Eastern hemisphere and Australia. It comprises ■numerous 
species, a considerable proportion of which occur in the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. Tiie flying-foxes .are the largest of 
the bats, the kalong of Java {Pleropus cdulis) mca.suring about 
a fiwt in length, and having an expanee id wiqg-rmembiane 
measuemg S ft. across. Idying-foxes are grogatious, nocturnal 
bats, suspending tkomselvtis during the day head-downwards 
ly tHiousaiicis from the bronches of trees, where with their wings 
gathered about them, they bear some xesemblance to huge 
shrivolled-up leaves or to 'dusjieirs of some peculiar fruit. In 
Batchkn, according to Wallace, they suspend themselves chiefly 
from the branches of dead trees, where they arc easily caught 
or knocked down by sticks, the natives carrying them home in 
baskstfuls. They are then cooked with abundance of spices, 
and " are really very good eating, something like hare.” Titwaxds 


evening these bats bestir themselves, and fly oS in coBipooles 
to the village plantataaiu, where they feed ou all kinds of fruit, 
and so aumereus and voracious are they that no garden crop 
has much thance of being gathered which is not specially pro¬ 
tected from their attacks. The flying-fox of India {Pi»rt>pus 
medius) is -a, mailer species, but is found in great numters 
wherever fruit is to be bad in ithe Indian peninsula. 

XLYIMG-SQUIRRSL, properly the name of .such, members of 
the squirrel-groofi of rodent onammak as have a parachute-like 
(u^ansion of the skin of the flanks, with attachments to the 
Iknbs, by means of which they are able -to take long flying-leaps 
from troe to tree. The parachute is supported by a cartilage 
attached to the wrist or carpus; in addition to the lateral 
membrane, there is a marrow <one from the cheek along tlic front 
of each shoulder to the wrist, and in the larger species a third 
(interfemoral) connecting the hind-limbs with fhe base of the long 
tail. Of the tw» widely distributed genera, Plermnys includes 
tlie larger and SemrO’ 
pterus the smaller species. 

The two differ in certain 
details of dentition, and 
hi tiie greater develop¬ 
ment in ■the former of the 
paxachutc, especially the 
interfemoral portion, 
which in the latter is 
almost absent. In Pkro- 
niys the tail is cylindrical 
and comparatively thin, 
while in ^iuropterus it is 
broad, flat and laterally 
expanded, so as lo com- 
pen.satc for the alucncc 
of the .iaterfemaral mem¬ 
brane by actiug as .a 
s.upplcmentary para¬ 
chute. 

In general a.ppearance 
flyii^-squiiTdls resemble 
ordinary sqaiirrek, 
although they ate even 
more beautifully cnl- 
aured. Their liabhs, 
food, &c., are also very 
similar to tliose >of the 
true squirrc).s., except tliat 
they are more nocturnal, 
and are therefore less 
often seen. The Indian flying-squirrel {P, oral) lAaps with its 
parachute extended from the higher branches or a tree, and 
descends first directljrand .then more .and more obliquely, until 
the flight, gradually becoming .sloweT, assumos at horizontal 
direction, and fuially terminates in an ascent to th^btanch or 
trunk of the tree to which it was directed. Theprasenc e of these 
rodents at njght is.madc Icnown by their.screamiug cries.. Sciuro- 
plerus is represented by . 9 . voluctlla in -eastern Eurejpe and 
northern Asia, and by a second species in North America, J>ut fhe 
other species of this genus and all those of Pieromys are ,Indo- 
Malayan. A third genus, JiupfAawus, typified by a very large, 
long-hoiTcd, dark-grey species from the mountains to the ntorib- 
west of Kashmir (£». cinerim\ diflers from all other members of 
tlie squirrel-family by its tall-crowned molar teeth. It hfw a 
total length of 37 in., of which 22 are taken up by the tail. b 

In Afriai the name of flying-squirrel is applied to themembi^rs 
of a very different family of rodents, the Anomaluridae, whieh are 
provided with a parachute. Since, however, this p)aTa«hute 1*8 
absent in some members of the family, the most distinctiv^'B 
character is the presence of a double row of spiny scales on fife 
under surface of the tail, which apparently aid in climbin^f' 
The flying sjjecies are also distinguished from ordinary flyin^- 
.squirrels by the circum.stance that the additional bone servini g 
for the support of the fore part of the flying-membrane xise^ 
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from the elbow-joint instead of from the wrist. The family i 
represented by two flying genera, Anomalwus and Idiurus; the 
latter containing only one very minute species (shown in the cut) 
characterized by its small ears and elongated tail. Most of the 
spedes are West African, In habits these rodents appear to be 
very similar to the true flying-squirrels. The species without a 
parachute constitutes the genus ZenkereUa, and looks very like 
an ordinary squirrel (sec Rodenha). 

In Australia and Papua the name flying-squirrel is applied 
to such marsupials as are provided with parachufies; animals 
which naturalists prefer to designate flying-phalangers (see 
Maksuwaiia). (R. L.») 

FLYSCH, in geology, a remarkable formation, composed 
mainly of sandstonc.s, soft marls and sandy shales found extending 
from S.W. Switzerland eastward along the northern Alpine zone 
to the Viemna basin, whence it may be followed round the 
northern flanks of the Carpathians into the Balkan penin,sula. 
It is represented in the Pyrenees, the Apennines, the Caucasus 
and extends into Asia; similar fiysch-like deposits are related 
to tlie Himalayas as the European formations are to tlie Alps. 
The Flysch is not of the same age in every place; thus in tiie 
western parts of Switzerland the. oldest portions probably belong 
to the Eocene period, but the principal development is of 
Oligocene age; as it is traced eastward we find in the ea.st Alps 
that it descends into the upper Cretaceous, and in the Vienna 
region and tire Carpathians it contains intercalations which clearly 
indicate a lower Cretaceous horizon for the lower parts. It 
appears indeed that this type of formation was in progress of 
deposition at one point or another in the regions enumerated 
above from Jurassic to late Tertiary times. The absence of 
fossils from enormous thickne&ses of Flysch makes the correlation 
with other fonnutinas diflioult; often the only indications 
of organisms are the abundant markings supposed to represent 
Algae (Chondrites, &c.), which liave given rise to the term 
“ Hieroglyphic-sandstone.” The most noteworthy exceptions 
arc perhaps the Oligocene fish-bed of Glarus, the Eocene nummu- 
litic beds in Calabria, and the Aftlychus beds of Waidiiofen. 
Local phases of the Flysch liave received special names; it is 
the “ Vienna ” or “ Carpathian ” sandstone of those regions; 
the “ marigno ” (a .soft sandstone with calcareous cement) of 
the Maritime Alps and A])ennincs ; the “ scagliose ” (scaly clays) 
and “ albcrcsc ” (limestones) of the same places are portions of 
this formation. The gw de Mentun, the gw d’Atmat of the 
Ba.sses Alps, and the griV d'Embrun of Chaillot appear in Switzer¬ 
land as the grw de Taveyanmz. At several places the upper 
layers of the Idysch are iron-stained, as in the region of Ldman 
and at the foot of the Dent du Midi; it i.s then .styled the “ Red- 
Fly.sch.” l.enticular intercalation.s of gabbro, diabase, &c., occur 
in the Flysch in Calabria on the Pyrenees. Large exotic blocks of 
granite, gneiss and other crystalline rocks in coarse conglomerates 
are found near Vienna, near Sontliofen in Bavaria,near Lake Thun 
(Wild Flysch) and at other points, which have been variously 
regarded as indications of glaciation or of coastal conditions. 

FOCA (pronounced Fdwteka), a town of Bosnia, situated at 
the confluence of the Hrina and Cehotina rivers, and encircled 
by wooded mountains. Pop. (1895)4217. The town is the head¬ 
quarters of a thriving indu.stry in silver filigree-work and inlaid 
weapons, for which it was famous. With its territories enclosed 
by the frontiers of Montenegro and Novi Bazar, Fu6i, then 
known as Chocha, was the scene of almost incessant border 
warfare during the middle ages. No monuments of this period 
are left except the Bogomil cemeteries, and the beautiful mosques, 
which are the most ancient in Bosnia. The three adjoining 
towns of .Foia, Goraida and Ustikolina were trading-stations 
of the Ragusans in the 14th century, if not earlier. In the i6th 
century, Benedetto Ramberti, ambassador from Venice to the 
Porte, described the town, in his Libri Tre ddle. Cose dei Turchi, 
as Coeza, “a large settlement, with good houses in Turkish style, 
and many shops and merchants. Here dwells the governor of 
Herzegovina, whose authority extends over the,whole of Servia. 
Through this place all goods must pass, both going and returning, 
between Ragusa and (^nstantinopte.” 


FOCHABERS, a burgh of barony and village of Elginshir*' 
Scotland. Pop. (1901) 981. It is delightfully situated on thi 
Spey, about 9 m. E. by S. of Elgin, the terminus of a branch of 
the Highland railway .connecting at :Orbliaton Junction with the 
main line from Elgin to Keith. The town was rebuilt in itf 
•present situation at the end of the i8th century, when its earlier 
site was required for alterations in the grounds of Gordon Castle, 
in which the old town cros.s still stands. The streets all lead at 
right angles to the central squaic, where fairs and markets ar# 
held. The public buildings include a library and reading-room, 
the court-house and the Milne school, named after Alexander 
Milne, who endowed it with a legacy of £20,000. Adjoining the 
town, surrounded by a park containing many magnificent old 
trees, stands Gordon Castle, the chief seat of the duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, erected in the 18th century. The anti¬ 
quary George Chalmers (1742-1825) and the composer William 
Marshall (1748-1833) were natives of the burgh. 

FOeSHANI (Rumanian Foqani, sometimes incorrectly written 
Fokshani or Fokshan), the capital of the department of Putna, 
Rumania; on the river Milcov, which formed the ancient frontier 
of the former principalities of Moldavia and Waiachk. Pop. 
(iqoo) 23,783; of whom 6000 were Jews. The chief building* 
are the prefecture, schools, synagogue.s, and many churches, 
including those of the Armenians and Protestants. Foeshani 
i.s u commercial centre of .some importance, the chief industries 
being oil and soap manufacture and tannery. A large wine trade 
is also carried on, and com is shipped in lighters to Galatz. The 
annual fair 1,5 held on the 29th of April. Government explora¬ 
tions in the viciiuty of this town show it to be rich in minerals, 
such as iron, copper, coal and petroleum. The line J'oeshani- 
Galatz is covered by a very strong line of fortifications, known 
as tlie Screth Line. A congress between Russian and Turkish 
diplomatists was held near the town in 1772. In the neighbour¬ 
hood the Turks suffered a severe defeat from the Austrians and 
! P.ussians in 1789. 

FOCUS (Latin for “ hearth ” or fireplace ”), a point at which 
converging rays meet, toward which they are directed, or from 
which diverging rays are directed; in the latter case called 
the virtual focus (see Microscope ; Tkusscope,; Lens). In 
geometry the word is used to denote certain points (see 
Geometry ; Conic Section ; and Perspective). 

FOG, the name given to any distribution of solid or liquid 
particles iu the surface layers of the atmosphere which renders 
surrounding objects notably indistinct or altogether invisible 
according to their distance. In its more intense forms it hinders 
and delays travellers of all kinds, by sea or land, by railway, road 
or river, or by the mountain path. It is sometimes so thick as 
to paralyse traffic altogether. According to the New English 
Dictionary the word “ appears to be ” a back formation from 
the adjective “ foggy,” a derivative of “ fog ” used with its old 
meaning of aftermath or coarse grass, or, in the north of Britain, 
of “ moss.” Such a formation would be reasonable, because 
wreaths of fog in the atmospheric sense are specially character¬ 
istic of meadows and marshes where fog, in the more ancient 
sense, grows. 

Two other words, mist and haze, are also in common use with 
reference to the deterioration of transparency of the surface 
kyers of tlie atmosphere caused by solid or liquid particles, and 
in ordinary literature the three words are used almost according 
to the fancy of the writer. It seems possible to draw a distinction 
between mist and haze that would be fairly well supported by 
usage. Mist may be defined as a cloud of water particles at the 
surface of land or sea, and would only occur when the air is nearly 
or actually saturated, that is. when there is little or no difierence 
between the readings of the dry and wet bulbs; the word haze, 
on the other hand, may be reserved for the obscuration of the 
surface layers of the atmosphere when the air is dry. 

It would not be difficult to quote instances in which even this 
distinction is disregarded in practice. Indeed, the telegraphic 
code of the British Meteorological Office uses the same fi^e for 
mist and haze, and formerly the Beaufort weather notation had 
no separate letter for haze (now indicated by s), though it 
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Name. 

No. 

On Land. 

On Sea. 

On River. 

Slight Fog or Mist 

I 

Objects indistinct, but 
traffic by rail or road 
unimpeded 

Horiion invisible, but 
lights and landmarks 
visible at working 
distances 

Objects indistinct, but 
navigation unimpeded 

Moderate Fog 

(: 

Traffic by roil requires 
additional caution 

Traffic by rail or road 
impeded 

1 Lights, passing vessels 

1 and landmarks gener- 

, ally indistinct under 

a mile. Fog signals 
1 are sounded 

Navigation impeded, ad¬ 
ditional caution re¬ 
quired 

Thick Fog . 


Traffic by rail or road 
impeded 

Traffic by rail or road 
. totally disorganized 

/ Ships’ lights and vessels 
-[ invisible at ^ mile or 

1 less 

Navigation suspended 


distinguished between 
/,fog, and »i,mist. It is 
possible, however, that 
these practices may 
arise, not from confu¬ 
sion of idea, but from 
economy of symbols, 
when the meaning can 
be made out from a 
knowledge of the asso¬ 
ciated observations. 

As regards the dis¬ 
tinction between mist 
and fog, careful con¬ 
sideration of a number 
of examples leads to the conclusion that the word “ fog ” is 
used to indicate not so much the origin or meteorological 
nature of the obscurity as its effect upon traffic and travellers 
whether on land or sea. It is, generally speaking, “in a 
fog” that a traveller loses himself, and indeed the phrase 
has become proverbial in that sense. A “ fog-bell ” or “ fog¬ 
horn ” is sounded when the atmosphere is so thick that the aid of 
sound is required for navigation. A vessel is “ fog-logged ” 
or “ fog-bound ” when it is stopped or detained on account of 
thick atmosphere. A “ fog-signal ” is employed on railways 
when the ordinary signals are obliterated within workitig 
distances. A “ fog-bow ” is the accompaniment of conditions 
when a mountain traveller is apt to lose his way. 

These words are used quite irrespective of the nature of the 
cloud which interferes with effective vision and necessitates the 
special provision ; the word “ mist ” is seldom u-sed in .similar 
connexion. We may thus define a fog as a surface cloud suffi¬ 
ciently thick to cause hindrance to traffic. It will he a thick mist 
if the cloud consists of water particles, a thick haze if it consists 
of smoke or dust particles which would be persistent even in a 
dry atmosphere. 

It is probable that sailors would be inclined to restrict the use 
of the word to the surface clouds met with in comparatively calm 
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weather, and that the obscurity of the atmosphere Table 1 ,- 

when it is blowing hard and perhaps raining hard 
as well should be indicated by the terms “thick f- 
weather ” or “ very thick weather ” and not by 
“ fog ”; but the term " fog ” would be quite correctly I 
used on such occasions from the point of view of ^ 
cautious navigation. If cloud, drizzling rain, or 
heavy rain cause such obscurity that passing ships 
are not visible within working distances the sound¬ 
ing of a fog-horn becomes a duty. 

The number of occasions upon which fog and 
mist may be noted as occurring with winds of different strengths 
may be exemplified by the following results of thirty years for 
St Mary’s, Scilly Isles, where the observation* have always 
been made by men of nautical experience. 


a cloud of minute water globules, of no great vertical thickness, 
which disperses the sunlight by repeated reflection but is fully 
translucent. In dust-storms and sand-storms dark or coloured 
fog clouds are produced such as those which are met with in the 
Harmattan winds off the west coast of Africa. In large towns 
the fog cloud is darkened and intensified by smoke, and in some 
cases may be regarded as due entirely to the smoke. 

'Ihe physical proceiises which produce fogs of water particles 
are complicated and difficult to unravel. We have to account 
for the formation and maintenance of a cloud at the earth'.s 
surface ; and the process of cloud-formation which is probably 
most usual in nature, namely, the cooling of air by rarefraction 
due to the reduction of pressure on ascent, cannot be invoked, 
except in the case of the fogs forming the cloud-caps of hills, 
which are perhaps not fairly included. We have to fall back upon 
the only other process hitherto recognized as causing cloudy 
condensation in the atmosphere, that is to say, the mixing of 
masses of moist air of different temperatures. The mixing is 
brought atout by the .slow motion of air masses, and this slow 
motion is probably essential to the phenomenon. 

Over the sea fog is most frequently due to the cooling of a 
surface layer of warm air by the underlying cold water. The 
amount of motion of the air must be sufficient to prevent the 


-Air Iravcilitig from Northern Africa to Northern Eussia, 
round by the Azores. 


Successive Temjwraturea of sea 
» ,» „ air 

„ States of the. atmosphere 


68” 

68“ 1 07“ 1 

68” 

70“ j 67“ [ 

clear 

Clear ! clear | 


6o° 

shower 


54 “ F- 
50“ F. 
mist 


Table II. - Air travelling from A’.IF. Africa to Scotland. 


Successive Temperatures of sea . 
I, „ „ ah ■ 

,, States of atmosphere 


67° 

63° 

06 " 

64“ 

fair 

shower 


,•> 4 “ F. ' 

. 5 . 1 “ F. I 

mist witli shower J 


Wind Force. 

0 & 1 

2 

3 

4 


^ 6 

7 

8-12 

All 

Winds. 

Number of occasions of fog 
per 3 000 observations . 

8 

7 

9 

H 

6 

■ 

3 

< I 

<I 

47 

Number of occasions of mist 
per 1000 observations . 

5 

6 

11 

22 

20 

12 

6 

2 

84 


The use of the word “ fog ” in the connexion “ high fog,” 
to describe the almost total darkness in the daytime occasionally 
noted in London and other large cities due to the persistent 
opaque cloud in the upper air witiiout serious obscuration of the 
surface layers, is convenient but incorrect. 

Regarding “fog ” as a word used to indicate the state of the 
atmosphere as regards transparency considered with reference to 
its effect upon traffic, a scale of fog intensity has been introduced 
for use on land or at sea, whereby the intensity of obscurity is 

indicated by the numbers i to 5 in the table following. At, _ . , _ 

*ea or in the country a fog, as a rule, is white and consists of \ the characteristic sea fog, may be called a cold suritaoe fog. From 


condensation taking place at the sea surface without showing 
itself as a cloud. In a research on the Life History of Surface Air 
Currents the changes incidental to the movement of the air over 
the north Atlantic Ocean were traced with great care, and the 
above examples (Tables I, II) taken from page 72 
of the work referred to are typical of the forma¬ 
tion of sea fog by the cooling of a relatively warm 
current passing over cold water. 

In conformity with this suggestion we find that 
fog is most liable to occur over the open ocean 
in those regions where, as off the Newfound¬ 
land banks, cold-water currents underlie warm 
air, and that it is most frequent at the season of the year when the 
air temperature is increasing faster than the water temperature. 
But it is difficult to bring this hypothesis always to bear upon 
actual practice, because the fog is representative of a temperature 
difference which has ceased to exist. One cannot tMferefore 
observe under ordinary circumstances both the teiSperature 
difference and the fog. Doubtless one requires not only the 
initial temperature difference but also the slow drift of air which 
favours cooling of the lower layers without too much mixing and 
consequently a layer of fog close to the surface. Such ^fog. 
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the conditions of its formation it is likely to be less dense at the 
mast-head than it is on deck. 

One would expect that a cold-air current passing over a warm 
sea surface would give rise to an ascending current of wanned air 
and hence cause cumulus cloud and possibly thunder showers 
rather than surface fog, but one pannot resist the conclusion that 
sea fog is sometimes formed by slow transference of cold air over 
relatively warm water, giving rise to what may be called a 

steaming-pot ” fog. In such a case the actual surface layer in 
contact with the warm water would be clear, and the fog would 
be thicker aloft where the mixing of cold air and water vapour 
is more complete. Such fogs are, however, probably rare in 
comparison with the cold-water fogs. If the existence of a cold 
current over warm water were a sufficient cause of fog, as a current 
of warm air over cold water appears to be, the geographical 
distribution of notable fog would be much more widespread than 
it actually is, and the seasonal distribution of fog would also be 
other than it is. 

The formation of fog over land seems to be an even more 
complicated process tliM over the sea. Certainly in some cases 
mistiness amounting to fog arises from the replacement of cold 
surface air which has chilled the earth and the objects thereon 
by a warm current. But this process can hardly give rise to 
detached masses or banks of fog. The ordinary land or valley 
fog of the autumn evening or winter morning is due to the com¬ 
bination of three causes, first the cooling of the surface layer of 
air at or after sunset by the radiation of the earth, or more 
particularly of blades of grass, secondly the slow downward flow 
(in the absence of wind) of the air thus cooled towards lower 
levels following roughly the course of the natural water drainage 
of the land, and thirdly the supply of moisture by evaporation 
from warm moist soil or from the relatively warm water surface 
of river or lake. In this way steaming-pot fog gradually forms 
and is carried downward by the natural though slow descent of 
the cooled air. It thus forms in wreaths and Imnks in the lowest 
parts, until perhaps the whole valley becomes filled with a cloud 
of mist or fog. A case of this kind in the Lake District is minutely 
described by J. B. Cohen {Q.J. Roy. Mel, Hoc. vol. 30, p. 211, 
1904). 

It will be noticed that upon this hypothesis the circumstances 
favourable for fog formation arc (1) a site near the bottom level of 
the drainage area, (2) cold surface air and no wind, (3) an even¬ 
ing or night of vigorous radiation, (4) warm soil, and (5) abundant 
moisture in the surface-soil. These conditions define with 
reasonable accuracy the circumstances in which fog is actually 
observed. 

The persistence of these fog wreaths is always remarkable 
when one considers that the particles of a fog cloud, however 
small they may be, must be continually sinking through the air 
which holds them, and that unless some upward motion of the 
air keeps at least a balance against this downward fall, the 
particles of the cloud must reach the earth or water and to that 
extent the cloud must disappear. In sheltered valleys it is easy 
to suppose that the constant downward drainage of fresh and 
colder fog-laden material at the surface supplies to the layers dis¬ 
placed from the bottom the necessary upward motion, and the 
result of the gradual falling of drops is only that the surface 
cloud gets thicker; but there are occasions when the extent and 
persistence of land fog seems too great to be accounted for by 
persistent radiation cooling. For example, in the week before 
Christmas of 1904 the whole of England south of the Humber 
was covered with fog for several days. It is of course possible 
that so much fog-laden air was poured down from the sides of 
mountains and hills that did project al>ove the surface of the fog, 
as to keep the lower reaches supplied for the whole time, but 
without more particulars such a statement seems almost incred¬ 
ible. Moreover, the drifting of fog banks over the sea seems 
capricious and unrelated to any known circumstances of fog- 
formation, so that one is tempted to invoke the aid of electrifica¬ 
tion of the particles or some other abnormal condition to account 
for the persistence of fog. The observations at Kew observatory 
show that the electrical potential is abnormally high during fog. 
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but whether that is the cause or the result of die presence of the 
water particles, we are not yet in a position to say. It must be 
remembered that a fog cloud ought to be regarded as being, 
generally speaking, in process of formation by mixing. Observa¬ 
tions upon clouds formed experimentally in globes tend to show 
that if a moss of fog-bearing air could be endosed and kept still 
for only a short while the fog would settle and leave the air clear. 
The apparently capricious behaviour of fog banks may be due 
to the fact that mixing is still going on in the persistent ones, 
but is completed in the disappearing ones. 

One remarkable characteristic of a persistent fog is the coldness 
of the foggy air at the surface in spite of the heat of the sun’s 
rays falling upon the upper surface of the fog. A remarkable 
example may be quoted from the case of London, which was under 
fog all day on 28th January 1909. The maximum temperature 
only reached 31° F., whereas at Warlingham in Surrey from which 
the fog lifted it was as high as 46“ F. 

A priori we might suppose that the formation of fog would 
arrest cooling by radiation, and that fog would thus act as a 
protection of plants against frost. The condensation of water 
evaporated from wet ground, which affords the material for making 
fog, does apparently act as a protection, and heavy watering is 
sometimes used to protect plants from frost, but the same cannot 
be said of fog itself—cooling appears to go on in spite of the forma¬ 
tion of fog. 

A tliird process of fog-formation, namely, the descent of a 
cloud from above in the form of light drizzling rain, hardly calls 
for remark. In so far as it is subject to rules, they are the rules 
of clouds and raiit and are therefore independent of surface 
conditions. 

These various causes of fog-formation may be considered with 
advantage in relation to the geographical distribution of fog. 
Statistics on this subject are not very satisfactory on account of 
the uncertainty of the distinction between fog and mist, but a 
good deal may be learned from the distribution of fog over the 
north Atlantic Ocean and its various coasts as shown in the 
Monthly Meteorological Giarts of the north Atlantic issued by 
the Meteorological Office, and the Pilot charts of the North 
Atlantic of the United States Hydrographic Office. Coast fog, 
wliich is probably of the same nature as land fog, is most frequent 
in the winter months, whereas sea fog and ocean fog is most 
extensive and frequent in the spring and s umm er. By June tlie 
fog area has extended from the Great Banks over the ocean to 
the British Isles, in July it is most intense, and by August it lias 
notably diminished, while in November, which is proverbially a 
foggy month on land, there is hardly any fog shown over the 
ocean. 

The various meteorological aspects of fog and its incidence in 
London were the subject of reports to the Meteorological Council 
by Captain A. Carpenter and Mr R. G. K. Lempfert, based upon 
special observations made in the winters of 1901-1902 and 1902- 
1903 in order to examine the possibility of more precise forecasts 
of fog. 

The study of the properties and behaviour of fog is especially 
important for laige towns in consequence of the economic and 
hygienic results which follow the incidence of dense fogs. The 
fogs of London in particular have long been a subject of inquiry. 
It is difficult to get trustworthy statistics on the subject in con¬ 
sequence of the vagueness of the practice as regards the classifica¬ 
tion of fog. For large towns there is great advantage in using a 
fog scale such as that given above, in which one deals only with 
the practical range of vision irrespective of the meteorological 
cause. 

Accepting the classification which distinguishes between fog 
and haze or mist, but not between the two latter terms, as 
equivalent to specifying fog when the thickness amounts to the 
figure 2 or more on the fog scale, we are enabled to compare the 
frequency of fog in London by the comparison of the results at 
the London observing stations. The comparison was made by 
Mr Brodie in a paper read before the RoyalMeteorological Society 
{Quarterly Jourrud, vol. 31, p. 15), and it appe^ therefrom 
that in recent years there has been a notable diminution of fog 
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atfiinScatted Jn flie following tabJocf tho tofePtttinibBr 
a Aytf 8 # fog. frt the* ftttn- frtt# 1871:—■ 


tfo* Italy, he litei siftlclenly ol apoplesy at Tnest* on the aawi 
of December 1854. The subjects Of' i’ogtfewg’i earlier tvortas 

are ittttetlv taken 


wyt. 

*8724 

ms- 


ms- 

18*70. 

rSyy. 11878. 

1879. 

. 

i860. 


;i88a.. 

11683. jf 8*4,. 
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But fro** any staffed of the frequency occurrence ctf fog 
it must not be understood that tha atmosfAcee of lusndon is 
approaching that of the surrounding districts^ as regards trans¬ 
parency. Judged* by the autographic records it is stiM almost 
opaque fto suwsftine' strong enoagh- to bum the ca»d of the 
recorder during the winter wionfihs. 

The bibliography of fog is very ejcteasive. The tStfes reforring to 
tog, mist and haee in the Biblioi^ttphy 0/ Mei^nrology (part ii.) 
of the U.S, Signal Office, pubUshed in t- 88^, number Among 
mote rCcettt authors on the Sutucct, besides tho.se reforVerf to in 
the text, may be mentioned : — ffcijjpen, " Br)tfer(i*jbe!," Ms(. Zeit. 
(1885) ; Trahcrt, Af<f; Ze<>. (igor), p. 5321; Eliaai* Erg/^ynias* its 
aironautischm OhstnitUoriuMs b&i Berlin^ ii, (Berlin, i<a>4); Scott, 
Q.J.R. Met. Soc. xix. p. aag; A. G. Mc.'tdic, “Tog Studic.s," Amcr. 
Inv, ix. fWaiibingion, D.C., 1962) p. log; Buchan, " Fogs on the 
Coasts of Scotland,” Jmttn. Scot. Met. Sov. xii. p. 3. (W. N. S.) 

FOGAZZARO, ANTONIO (1842- ), Italian novelist atTd 

poet, was bom at Vicenza in 1S42. He was a pupil of the Abate 
Zanella, one of the best of the modtm Italian' poets, who.se 
tender, thoughtful and deeply religions spirit continued to 
animate his literary prodctctions. He began his literary career 
with Miranda, a poetical romance (1874), followed in *876 
by Valsdda, Which, lepubiisheiJ h> r886 with considerable addi¬ 
tions, constitutes perhaps his principal efeim as a poet, which 
i.s not inconsiderable. To the classic graiiidteur of Carducci' and 
D’Annunzio’s impetuous torrewt of melody Pogazzaro opposes 
a Wordsworthian simplicity and' pathos, eontri'buting to modem 
Italian literature wholesome elements of which it wouH other- 
•wise be nearly destitirte. His novels, Mahmbra (1882), Daniele 
Cortis (1887), MisUrio id Paela (1^8), obtained considerabie 
literary success upon their first pubRration, but did not gain 
universal popularity until they 'Were discovered and taken up by 
French critics in rSgd. The demand then became prodigions, 
and a new work. Piccolo Mondo anticn (1896), which rrilics far 
from friendly to Fogazzaro’s religious and philosophical ideas 
pronounced the best Italian novel since 1 P'rome'ssi Sprt.si, went 
through numerous editions. Even greater .sensatioft ■was caused 
by his novel II Santo (The .'laint, *906), on account of its being 
treated as unorthodox by the Vatican; and Foga7,/ar(>’,s sym¬ 
pathy with the Liberal Catholic movement—^hts own Cothoh’ci.sm 
being well known—made this novel a centre' of discus.siow in the 
Roman Catholic world. 

See the biography by Molraenli (loAo), 

FOGEZBERG, BENEDICT (or Benct) BRLAN 1 $ (1780-1854), 
Swedish sculptor, was born at Gothenburg on the 8th of August 
1786. His father, a copper-founder, encouraging an 'edrly- 
exhibited taste for design, sent him in 1801 to StoeWialmj where 
he studied at the school of art. There ho came much under the 
influence of the sculptor Scrgell, who communicated to him his 
own enthusiasm for antique art and natural grace. Fogelberg 
worked hard at Stockholm for many years, althwigh.his instinct 
for severe beauty retelled against the somewhat rococo quality 
of the art then prevalent in the city. In 1818 the grant of a 
government pension enabled him to tnwel. He studied from 
one to two years in Paris, first under Pierre Guerin, and after¬ 
wards under the sculptor Bosio, for the teolmical practice of 
sculpture. In i8ao Fogelberg realized a dream of hk life in 
visiting Rome, where Hie greater part of his remaining years 
ivere spmt in the assiduous practice of his art, and the careful 
study and analy.si8 of the works of the past. Visiting his native 
country by royal command in 1854, he was received wifl\ great 
enthuBiaem, but nothing could compensate him for the abseiKe 
of t^ose remains of antiquity and surroundings of free natotal 
beauty to which hti had been so long accustomed. Returning 


ftoiw classic mythr 
otogy.. Of these, 
“ Cu pud. Md 

Psyche.” “Vesass 
ente'rinn the 
Bath,” “A 
Bather ” (1838), 

“ Apt^lo Cithairede/’ “ Venue a-nd Cupid ” (1839) o*d “ Psyche ” 
(j 834)'may he mentioned. In, his represontotions of Soandinaivian 
mythology KogoibBtg showed, perhaps' for the' first thane, that he 
ha^ powers above those of intelligent assimilation and imitation. 
H'is‘‘Odin”(i83i),‘‘'Thor”(i842),and“Baider”(i84i2), though in¬ 
fluenced by Greek art, dLsplay considerable'power of independent 
hhaginacion. His portrai'ts and historical figures, as those of 
I Gustiivus Adolphus(i849),of Charles XII. (i85i),of Chtarlos Xlli. 
: (1852), and of Birger Jarl, the founder of Stocldvolm (1853), 

' are faithful and dignified, works. 

See Casfmir I..econtc, VCEune He Fogeth^g (Parts; rSyi), 
PO 0 GJA, a town and' episcopal see (since 1835) of Apnlia, Italy, 
the capital of the proadnee of Foggia, situated 243 ft. above sca- 
level, in the centre of the great Apulian plain, 201 m. hy rail 3 .E. 
of Ancona and 123 m. N.E. by E. of Naples. Pop. (1901) town, 
; commune, The name is probably derived from 

the pits or cellars_(/iw/circ) m which the mhu'lliitants store their 
grain. Tlie town is the mediev.al .sucGe.ssor of the' ancient Arpi, 
3 m. to the N.; the Normans, .after Conquering the district from 
the Eastern empire, gave it its first importance'. Tho date of the 
erection of the cathedral is proUfabfy about n 79 ; it retains some 
traces of Norman arehitectiffc, and rite fafado has a fine figured 
cornice by Bartolommeo da Foggfct,- the* erypt has capitak of 
the irth (?) century. The whole church was', liowever, much 
altered after the earthquake of 173*7. A gateway of the palace 
of the emperor Frederick II. (7223', l)y Bartolommeo-da Foggia) 
is also preserved. Here died his third wife, Isabulla, daughter 
of King John of England. Charles of .Anjou died here in 1284. 
After his son’s death, it was a prey to internal dissensions and 
finally came under Alphwnso I. of Anrgon, who converted the 
pastures of the Apulian pfain into a royal domain in 1445, and 
made Foggia the pierce at which the tax on the sheep was to be 
paid aO'd the 'Wool to be sold. The other buildings of the town 
are modem'. Foggia is a commercial centre of some importance, 
for tlie prodoce of the surmunding coinrtry, and is also a con¬ 
siderable railw.ay cm Ire, being situated on Uie main line from 
Bfdogna to Brindisi, at the point wliew* this is joined by the line 
from Benevertto and Caserta. There are also branches to 
Rocchetta . 3 . Antonio’ (and thence to either Aveilmo, PotenzB, 
or Ginra del Colle), to Mairfredonia, and to Ludera. 

fAhN (Ger., probably derived through Romamteh favmgn, 
fdtioign, from Lnt. fatmitts), a warm dr3' wind blowing down the 
valleys of the Alps from high central regions, most frequently 
in winter. The FiJhn wind often blows with great ■violetice. 
It i.s caused by the indraft of air from the elevated region to 
areas of low barometric pressure in the neighbourhood, and the 
warmth and dryness are due to dynamical compression of the 
air as it descends to lower levels. Similar local winds occur 
in many parts of the world, as Greenland, and on tlieslopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the soutliem Alpine 'Valleys the F 5 hn 
wind is often called sirocco, but its nature and cause are different 
from the true sirocco. The belief that the warm dry wind comes 
from the Sahara dies hard; and still finds expression in some 
textbooks. .. 

For a fott acoeunt of these winds see Hatui, Lihtbueh dter Uettoro- 
logie, p. 594, 

FOHR, a German island in the North Sea, belonging to 
tha province of Schleswig-Holstein, and situated off its coast. 
Pop. 4500, It comprises an area of gz sq. m., and is reached by 
a reguhur steamboat service from Husum and Dagehtill on the 
mainland to Wyk, the principal'bathing resort on the £. coast of 
the island. The chief attraction of Wyk is the SandwaE, a. 
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promenade which fe shaded by trees and skirts the beach. FShr^ 
the most fertile of the North Frisian islands, is principalfy 
marshland, and comparatively well wooded. Thereaire mnoerous 
pl'easantly-situated villages and hamlets scattered over it, of 
which the most freepiented are BoMixnm, Niebhim and Al- 
kersum. The inhabrtants ore mainly engaged in iJte ffshnig 
industry, and are known as excellent saBbrs. 

FOn. I. (Through 0 . Fr. from Lat. fblrum, a leaf, modmi 
Fr. feuilk), a leaf, and so used in heraldry- and in plant names, 
siich as the “ trefoil ” clover; and hence appled to anything re^ 
serabling a leaf. In architecture, the word appears for the small 
leaf-like spaces formed by the cusps of tracery in windows or 
panels, and known, according to the number of such spaces, as 
“ quatrefoil,” “ cinquefoil,” &c. The word is also found in 
“ counterfoil,” a leaf of a receipt or cheque book, containing 
memoranda or a duplicate of the receipt or draft, kept by the 
receiver or drawer as a “ counter ” or check. “ Foil ” is particu¬ 
larly used of thin plates of metal, resembling a leaf, not in shape 
as much as in thinness. In thickness foil comes between “ leaf ” 
and “ sheet metal. In jewelry, a foil of sflvered sheet copper; 
sometimes known as Dutch foil, is used as a backmg- for paste 
gems, or stones of inferior lustre or colonr. This is coated with 
a mixture of isinglass and translucent colour, varying with the 
stones to be backed, or, if only brffliancy is required, left un- 
coloured, but highly polished. From this use of “foil,” the 
word comes to mean, in a figurative sense, something which by 
contrast, or by its own brightness, serves to heighten the attrac¬ 
tive qualities of something else placed in juxtaposition. The 
commonest “ foil ” is that generally known as “ tinfoil.” The 
ordinary commercial “ tinfoil ” usually corensts chiefly of lead, 
and is used for the wnqiping of chocolate or other sweetmeats, 
tobacco or cigarettes. A Japanese variegated foil gives the 
effect of “ damaskeening,” A large number of thin plates of 
various metals, gold, silver, copper, together with alloys of 
different metals are soldered together in a particular order, 
a pattern is hammered into the soldered edges, and the whole is 
hammered or rolled into a single thin plate, the pattern then 
appearing in the order in which the various metals were placed. 

2. (From an 0 . Fr. fuler or foler, modfem forder, to tread or 
trample, to “ full ” cloth, Lat. fuRo, a fuler), an old hunting 
term, used of the running back of an animal over its own tracks, 
to confuse the scent and baffle the hotmds. It is also used in 
wrestling, of a “ throw.” Thus comes the common use of the 
word, in a figurative sense, with reference to both these meanings, 
of baffling or defeating an adversary, or of parrying an attack. 

3, As the name of the weapon used m teeing (see Foil;- 
FExaNc) the word is of doubtful origin. One suggestion, based 
on a supposed similar use of Fr. fienrcl, literally a “ Kttle flower,” 
for the weapon, is that foil means a leaf, and must be referred 
in origin to Lat. folium. A second suggestion is that it means 
“ blunted,” and is the same as (2). A third is that it is an 
adaptation of an expression “at foils,” i.e. "parrying.” Of 
these suggestions, according to the New EngUsk Dictionary, the 
first has nothing to support it, the second is not supported bj" 
any evidence that in sense (2) the word ever meant to blunt. 
The third has some support. Finall)’ a suggestion is made that 
the word is as alteiation of an old word “ foin,” meaning a 
thrust with a pointed weapon. The origin of this word is 
probably an 0 . Fr. /m«f,,from the Lat. fufcma, a three-pronged 
fork. 

FOIL-FENCING, the art of attackand defence with thetecing- 
foil. The word is used in several spellings (foyfe, file, Ac.) by the 
Englsh writers of the last half of the rfitli century, but less in 
the sense-of a weapon of defence than, merely os an imitation of 
a real weapon. Blunt swords for practice in fencing have been 
used in all ages. For the most part these were of wood and flat in 
general form, but when, towards the close of the 17th centory, all 
cutting action with the small-sword was discardfed (see Fencing), 
foil-blades were usually made of steel, and either round, three- 
ooroered or four-cornered in form, with a button covering the 
point. The foil is called in French flenrei, and in Itahan 
fioretto (literally “ bud ”) from this button. The classic small- 
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sword play of the ryth and' itth centuries is itp uesmted a.t du 
{H'eseart ti^ by fencing with the de combat (Sf^tmg-npier), 
which is- merely the modem duelling-sword famished with, a 
butioa (see lisiEriiK-CoMBAx), and by foil^encing. Foil-fencing 
is a conventtenali art, its characteristic limitatiea lying in the rule 
that no hits except thwe on the body shall be considered good, 
andnot even those unless they be given in strict accordance with 
certain standard precepts. In epee-fencing on the contrary, 
a touch on any part of the person, however given, is valid. 
Foil-fencing is considered the basis, so far as practice is coBr 
cemed, of all sword-play, whether with foil, 6 pie or sabre. 

There are two recognfoed schools of foil-fencing, the French and 
the Italian. The French method, which is now generally adopted 
everywhere except in Italy, is described in this article, reference 
being made to the important differences between the two schools. 

The Foil. —The foil consists of the “ blade ” and the “ handle.” 
The blade, wlueh is of steel and has a quadrangular section, 
consists of two parts: the blade proper, extending from the guard 
to the button, and the “ tongue,” which runs through the handle 
and is joined to the pommel. The blade proper is dii-ided into 
the “ forte,” or thicker half (next the handle), and the “ foible ” 
or thinner half. Seme awthorities divide the blade proper into 
three paito, the ‘'forte,” “ middle ” and “ foible.” The handle 
is comprised of the “ guard,” the “ grip ” and the “ pommel.” 
The guard b a light piece of metal simped like the figure 8 (Fr. 
lunettes, spectacles) and backed with a piece of stiff leather of 
the same shape. "Tlie grip, which is grasped by the hand, is a 
hollow piece of wood, usually wound with twine, through which 
the tongue of the Hade pas.ses. The pommel is a piece of metal, 
usually pear-shaped, to which the end' of the tongue is joined; and 
which forms the extremity of the handle. The blade from guard 
to button is about 33 in. long (No. 5), though a somewhat shorter 
and lighter blade is generally used by ladies. The handle is 
about 8 in. fong and sKghtly curved downwards. 

Tlie genuine Italian foil differs from the French in having the 
blade a trifle longer and more whippy, and in the form of the 
handle, which cemsisfts of a thin, .solid, beD-shaped guard from 
4 to s in. in diameter, a straight grip and a light metal bar joining 
the grip with the guard, beyond the edge of which it extends 
slightly on each side. Of late years many Italian masters use 
P’rench Hades and even discard the cross-bar, retaining, however, 
the belt-guard. 

In holding the foil, the thumb is placed on the top or convex 
surface of tlie grip (the .sides of which are a trifle narrower than 
the top and bottom), while the palm and fingers grasp the other 
three sides. Thie is the position of “ supmatien,” or thumb-up. 
“ Pronation ” is the reverse position, with the knuckles up. 
The French lay stress upon holding the foil lightly, the necessary 
pres.sure being exerted mostly by the thumb and forefinger, the 
other fingers being used more to guide the direction' of the exe¬ 
cuted movements. This is in order to gi've free scqpe to the 
rffligtr (fingering), or the faculty of directing the point of the Ml 
by the action of the fingers afene, and includes the possibKty 
of changmg-riie position of the hand on the grip. Thus, in pony¬ 
ing, the end of the thumb is placed within half an inch, or even 
less, of the guard, ■while in making a hinge, the foil is held as near 
the pommel as possible, in order to gain additional lengtfo 
It wnl be seen that ioigte is impossible with the Italian foil, 
in holding which the forefinger is firmly interlaced with the cross¬ 
bar, preventing any movement of the hand. The lightness of 
grasp inculcated by the French is flhistrated by the rule of the 
celebrated master Lafaug'Jre: “ Hold your sword as if you had 
a little bird in your hand, firmly enough to prevent its escape, yet 
not so firmly as to crush it.” This lightness has for a consequence 
that a disarmament is not considered of any value in the Frendi 
school. 

To Came on Gwanf.—The position of " on guar^ ” is that in 
which die fencer is best prepared both hr attaick and defence, 
Tt is taken from the position of “ attention " ) the feet together 
and at right angles with each other, head and body erect, lacing 
forward in the same direction as the right foot, left arm and band 
hanging in touch with the bo^, and the right arm and: foil 
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foiming a straight line so that the button is about t yd. in ' 
front of the feet and 4 in, from the floor. From this position the 
movements to come “ on guard ” are seven in number :— 

I. Raise the arm and foil and extend them towards the adversary 
(or master) in a straight line, the hand being opposite the eye. 

1 . Drop the arm and foil again until the point is about 4 in. from 
the floor. 

3. Swing the button round so that it shall point horiiontally 
backwards, and hold the hilt against the left thigh, the open fingers 
of the left hand being held, knuckles down, against the guard and 
along the blade. 

4. Carry the foil, without altering the position of tlie hands, above 
the head until the arms are iully extended, the foil being kept 
horizontal and close to the body as it is lifted. 

5. Let the left arm fall back behind the head to a curved position, 
the hand being opposite tlie top of the head ; at the same time bring 
the right hand down opposite the right breast and about 8 in. from 
it; keeping the eltiow well in and the point of the foil directed 
towards the opponent’s eye. 

6. Bend the legs by separating them at the knees but without 
moving the feet. 

7. Shift the weight of the body on to the loft leg and advance the 
right foot a short distance (from 14 to iB in., according to the height 
of the fencer). 

In the Italian school the fencer stands on guard with the right 
arm fully extended, the body more effaced, i.c. the left shoulder 
thrown farther back, and the feet somewhat farther apart. At 
the present time, however, many of the best Italian fencers have 
adopted the guard with crooked sword-arm, owing to their 
abandonment of the old long-foil blade. 

The Recover (at the close of the lesson or assault).—To recover 
“ in advance " : extend the right arm at right angles with the 
body, drop the left arm and straighten the legs by drawing the 
rear foot up to the one in advance. To recover “ to the rear ” : 
extend the right arm and drop the left as before, and straighten 
the legs by drawing the forward foot back to that in the rear. 

T/ie Salute always follows the recover, the two really forming 
one manauvre. Having recovered, carry the right hand to a 
p<»ition just in front of the throat, knuckles out, foil vertical 
with point upwards ; then lower and extend the arm with nails 
up until the point is 4 in. from the floor and slightly to the right. 

To Advance.—Being on guard, take a short step forward with 
the right foot and let the left foot follow immediately the same 
distance, the position of the body not being changed. However 
the step, or series of steps, is made, the right foot should alw’ays 
move first. 

To Retreat. —^This is the reverse of the advance, the left foot 
always moving first. 

The Calls (deux appels). —Being on guard, tap the floor twice 
with the right foot without altering the position of any other 
part of the person. The object of the calls is to test the 
equilibrium of the body, and they are usually executed os a pre¬ 
liminary to the recover. 

The Lunge is the chief means of attack. It is immediately 
preceded by the movement of “ extension,” in fact the two 
really form one combined movement. Extension is executed by 
quickly extending the right arm, so that point, hand and shbulder 
shall have the same elevation; no other part of the person is 
moved. The “ lunge ” is then carried out by straightening the 
left leg and throwing forward the right foot, so that it shall 
be planted as far forward as possible without losing the equili- | 
brium or preventing a quick recovery to the position of guard. 
The left foot remains firmly in its position, the right shoulder is 
advanced, and the left arm is thrown down and bwk (with hand 
open and thumb up), to balance the body. The recovery to the 
position of guard is accomplished by smartly throwing the body 
bock by the exertion of the right leg, until its weight rests again 
on Ae left leg, the right foot and arms resuming their on-guard 
positions. The point upon which the French school lays most 
stress is, that the movement of extension shall, if only by a 
fraction of a second, actually precede the advance of the right 
foot. ITie object of this is to ensure the accuracy of the lunge, 
i.e. the direction of the point. 

The Gain ,—This consists in bringing up the left foot towards 
the right (the balance being shifted), keeping the knees bent In 


this manner a step is gained and an exceptionally long lunge can 
be made without the knowledge of the adversary. It is a common 
stratagem of fencers whose reach is short. 

Defence, —For the purpose of nomenclature the space on the 
fencer’s jacket within which hits count is divided into quarters, 
the two upper ones being called the “ high lines,” and the two 
lower ones the “ low lines." Thus a thrust directed at the upper 
part of the breast is called an attack in the high lines. In like 
manner the parries are named from the different quarters they 
are designed to protect. There are four traditional parries 
executed with the hand in supination, and four others, practically 
identical in execution, made with the hand held in pronation. 
Thus the parries defending the upper right-hand quarter of the 
jacket are “ sixte ” (sixth ; with the hand in supination) and 
“ tierce ” (third; hand in pronation). Those defending the 
upper left-hand quarter are “ quarte ” (fourth ; in supination) 
and “ quinte ” (fifth ; in pronation). Those defending the lower 
right-hand quarter are “ octave ” (eighth; in supination) and 
“ seconde ” (second ; in pronation). Those defending the lower 
left-hand quarter are ” septime ” (seventh ; in supination), 
more generally called “ demicircle,” or “ half-circle ” ; and 
” prime ” (first; in pronation). 

The Parries. —The tendency of the French school has always 
been towards simplicity, especially of defence, and at the present 
day the parries made with the knuckles up (pronation), although 
recognized and taught, are seldom if ever used against a strong 
adversary in foil-fencing, owing principally to the time lost in 
turning the hand. The theory of parrj'ing is to turn aside the 
opponent’s foil with the least po.ssihle expenditure of time and 
exertion, using the arm as little as possible while letting the hand 
and wrist do the work, and opposing the “ forte ” of the foil 
to the “ foible ” of the adversary’s. The foil is kept pointed 
as directly as possible towards the adversary, and the parries are 
made rather with the corners than the sides of the blade. The 
slightest movement that will turn aside the opponent’s blade is 
the most perfect parry. There itfe two kinds of parries, “ simple,” 
in which the attack is warded off by a single movement, and 
“ counter,” in which a narrow circle is described by the point of 
the foil round that of the opponent, which is thus enveloped and 
thrown aside. There are also complex parries, composed of 
combinations of two or more parries, which are used to meet 
complicated attacks, but they arc all resolvable into simple 
parries. In parrying, the arm is bent about at right angles. 

Simple Parries, —The origin of the numerical nomenclature of 
the parries is a matter of dispute, but it is generally believed that 
they received their names from the positions assumed in the pro¬ 
cess of drawing tlie sword and falling on guard. Thus the position 
of the hand and blade, the moment it is drawn from the scabbard 
on the left side, is practically that of the first, or “ prime,” parry. 
To go from “ prime ” to ‘‘ seconde ” it is only necessary to drop 
the hand and carry it across the body to the left side; ^ence 
to “ tierce ” is only a matter of raising the point of the sword, &c. 

Parry of Prime (to ward off attacks on the—usually lower— 
left-hand side of tlie body). Hold the hand, knuckles up, opposite 
the left eye and the point directed towards the opponent’s knee. 
This parry is now regarded more as an elegant evolution than a 
sound means of defence, and is little employed. 

Parry of Seconde (against thrusts at the lower right-hand side). 
This is executed by a quick, not too wide movement of the hand 
downwards and slightly to the right, knuckles up. 

Parry of Tierce (against thrusts at the upper right-hand side). 
A quick, dry beat on the adversary’s ” foible ” is given, forcing 
it to the right, the hand, in pronation, being held opposite the 
middle of the right breast. This parry hw been practically 
discarded in favour of “ sixte.” 

Parry of Quartc (against thrusts at the upper left-hihd side). 
This parry, perhaps the most used of all, is executed by forcing 
the adversary’s blade to the left by a dry beat, the hand being in 
supination, opposite the left breast. 

Parry of Quinte (against thrusts at the left-hand side, like 
“ quarte ”). This is practically a low “ quarte,” and is little 
us^. 
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Patry of Sude (agunst thnuts at the upper ^ht-hand side). 
This parry is, together with “ quarte,” the most important of all. 
It is executed with the hand held in supination opposite the right 
breast, a quick, narrow movement throwing the adversary’s 
blade to the right. 

Parry of SepUme or Half-Cirde (against thrusts at the lower 
lef>hand side) is executed by describing with the point of the 
foil a small semicircle downward and towards the left, the hand 
moving a few inches in the same direction, but kept thumb up. 

Parry of Octave (against thrusts at the lower right-hand side) 
is executed by describing with the point of the foil a small semi¬ 
circle downward and towards the right, the hand moving a few 
inches in the same direction, but kept thumb up. 

Counter Parries (Fr. centre). —Although the simple parries 
arc theoreticallly sufficient for defence, they are so easily deceived 
by feints that they are supplemented by counter parries, in 
which the blade describes narrow circles, following that of the 
adversary and meeting and turning it aside; thus the point 
describes a complete circle while the hand remains practically 
stationary. Each simple parry has its counter, made with the 
hand in the same position and on the same side as in the simple 
parry. The two most important are the “ counter of quarte ” 
and the “ counter of sixte,” while the counters of “ septime ” 
and “ octave ” are less used, and the other four at the present 
time practically never. 

Counter of Quarte. —Being on guard in quarte (with your 
adversary’s blade on the left of yours), if he drops his point under 
and thrusts in sixte, in other words at your right breast, describe 
a narrow circle with your point round his blade, downward to the 
right and then up over to the left, bringing hand and foil back to 
their previous positions and catching and turning aside his blade 
on the way. The “ Counter of Sixte ” is executed in a similar 
manner, but the circle is described in the opposite direction, 
throwing off the adverse blade to the right, liie “ Counters of 
Septime and Octave ” are similar to the other two but are 
executed in the low lines. 

Complex or Combined Parries are such as are composed of two 
or more parries executed in immediate succession, and are made 
in answer to feint attacks by the adversary (see below); 
being on guard in quarte, should the adversary drop his point 
under and feint at the right breast but deflect the point again 
and really thrust on the left, it is evident that the simple parry 
of sixte would cover the right breast but would leave the real 
point of attack, the left, entirely uncovered. The sixte parry 
IS therefore followed, as a continuation of the movement, by the 
parry of quarte, or a counter parry. The complex parries are 
numerous and depend upon the attack to be met. 

Engagement is the junction of the blades, the different engage¬ 
ments being named from the parries. Thus, if both fencers are in 
the position of quarte, they are said to be engaged in quarte. 
To engage in another line (Change of Engagement) e.g. from 
quarte to sixte, the point is lowered and passed under the 
adversary’s blade, which is pressed slightly outward, so as to be 
well covered (called “ opposition ”). “ Double Engagement ” 
is composed of two engagements executed rapidly in succession 
in the high lines, the last with opposition. 

Attack. —^The attack in fencing comprises all movements the 
object of which is to place the point of thefoil upon the adversary’s 
breast, body, sides or back, between collar and belt The space 
upon which hits count is called the “ target ” and differs accord¬ 
ing to the rules prevailing in the several countries, but is usually 
as above stated. In Great Britain no hits above the collar-bones 
count, while in America the target is only the left breast between 
the median line and a line running from the armpit to the belt 
The reason for this limitation is to encourage accuracy. 

Attacks are either "primary” or “secondary.” Primary 
Attacks axe those initiated by a fencer before his adversary has 
made any offensive movement, and are divided into “ Simple,” 
“ Feint ’’ and “ Force ” attacks. 

Simple Attacks, the characteristic of which is pace, are those 
made with one simple movement only and are four in number, 
viz, the “ Straight Lunge,” the “ Disengagement,” the 
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“ Counter-disengagement ” and the " Cut-over.” The Straight- 
Lunge (coup droit), used when the adversary is not properly 
covered when on guard, is described above under “ Lunge.” 
The Disengagement is made by dropping the point of the foil 
under the opponent’s blade and executing a straight lunge on the 
other side. It is often used to take an opponent unawares or 
when he presses unduly hard on your blade. The Counter¬ 
disengagement is used when the adversary moves his blade, i.e. 
changes the line of engagement, upon which you execute a narrow 
circle, avoiding his blade, and thrust in your original line. The 
Cut-over (coupe) is a disengagement executed by passing the 
point of the foil over that of die adversary and lunging in the 
opposite line. The preliminary movement of raising the point 
is made by the action of the hand only, the arm not being drawn 
back. 

Feint Attacks, deceptive in character, are those which are pre¬ 
ceded by one or more feints, or false thrusts made to lure the 
adversary into thinking them real ones. A feint is a simple 
extension, often with a slight movement of the body, threatening 
the adversary in a certain line, for the purpose of inducing him 
to parry on that side and thus leave the other open for the real 
thrust. At the same time any movement of the blade or any 
part of the body tending to deceive the adversary in regard to the 
nature of the attack about to follow, must also be considered a 
species of feint. The principal feint attacks are the “ One-Two,” 
the “ Onc-Two-Three ” and the “ Double.” 

The “ One-Two ” is a feint in one line, followed (as the 
adversary parries) by a thrust in the original line of engagement. 
Thus, being engaged in quarte, you drop your point under the 
adversary’s blade and extend your arm as if to thrust at his left 
breast, but instead of doing this, the instant he parries you 
move your point back again and lunge in quarte, i.e. on the 
side on which you were originally engaged. In feinting it is 
necessary that tlie extension of the arm and blade be so 
complete as really to compel the adversary to believe it a 
part of a real thrust in that line. 

The “ One-Two-Three ” consists of two feints, one at each 
side, followed by a thrust in the line opposite to that of the 
original engagement. Thrusts preceded by three feints are also 
sometimes used. It is evident that the above attacks are useless 
if the adversary parries by a counter (circular parry), which roust 
be met by a “ Double.” This is executed by feinting and, upon 
perceiving that the adversary opposes with a circular parry, by 
following the circle described by his point with a similar circle, 
deceiving (i,e. avoiding contact with) his blade and thrusting 
home. 

The “ Double,” which is a favourite manoeuvre in fencing, is 
a combination of a disengagement and a counter-dbengagement. 

Force-Attacks, the object of which is to disconcert the opponent 
by assaulting his blade, are various in character, the principal ones 
being the “ Beat,” the “ Press,” the “ Glide ” and the “ Bind.” 
The “ Beat ” is a quick, sharp blow of the forte of the foil upon 
the foible of the.adversary’s, for the purpose of opening a way 
for a straight lunge which follows instantly. The blow b made 
with the hand only. A “ false beat ” is a lighter blow made for 
the purpose of drawing out or disconcerting the opponent, and is 
often followed by a disengagement The “ Press ” b similar in 
character to the beat, but, instead of striking the adverse blade, 
a sudden pressure b brought to bear upon it, sufficiently heavy 
to force it aside and allow one’s own blade to be thrust home. A 
“ false press ” may be used to entice the adversary into a too 
heavy responsive pressure, which may then be taken advantage 
of by a disengagement. The “ Traverse ” (Fr. froissi, Ital. 
striscio) is a prolonged press carried sharply down the adverse 
blade towards the handle. The “ Glide ” (“ Graze,” Fr. coule) 
is a stealthy sliding of one’s blade down that of the advCTsary, 
without hb notice, until a straight thrust can be made inside 
his guard. It is also used as a feint before a disengage. The 
“ Bind ” (liement) consists in gaining possession of the adver¬ 
sary’s foible with one’s forte, and pressing it down and across 
into the opposite low line, when one’s own point is thrust home, 
the adversary’s blade being still held by one’s hilt It may be 
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kllM CftlTtod ovt s W She into a high one. The bind is 
1699 died in the seheol tfem iivtlMr Italian. Tbs“inan- 

cdatade ” s bind made' eMptariaf tbe advenary’K bla^ 
iti high quttrte, eimyin|;; iti Mid tllrusting' i» the outside 
Fine wiA cpfoekioR. Anedtef attach carried out 
means of a twist aid thraet is' the “Ckws'” {crtisti}, which, is 
esseented when theadversary'e bfeide is> held bw bjr passing' one’s 
point'over his wrist and toeing^ down both bimdH mta secondie 
with a full extension of the amt'. The lesulck to meats a sodden 
and wide opeaing, and often disarms the adveisasy. 

S^mtihry AtMcks aiw those made- (t) just as- your advenory 
hfniseffi Starts to attack'; («) during )«. attaefc-; and.(3') on. the 
compfctiow etf' Ws attadt if it fails. 

1. " Attaeks on the Preparation! “ are a mwttw of judgment 
and quickness. They are usually attempted when the adversary 
is evidently prepsriBg a camplioatod attack, sueh as the “ one- 
two^three ’* or some other’ manoeime, involving one or more 
preliminaiy movements, At such a time a qi^ thrust will 
often catch him unawares and icsce. Opportunities for pre¬ 
paration attacks arc often given when the adversary attempts 
a beat prelimimtry to hw thrust; the beat is frustrated by an 
“absence of tho blade,” ».ft your bkde is made to avokl 
contact with hi* by a narrow movement, and your point 
thrust home into the .space left uwgwrdoi by tlw force of 
bis imresislcfd beat. Or the ad'versary hanself may create am 
“ absence ” by suddenly internipting' Ac ©ontaet of Ae blades, 
in the hepe that, by the removai of the pressure, your blade -will 
fly off to one side, leaving an opening;' if, however, you are pre¬ 
pared for his " ateencfr ” a straight dirust will score.. 

a. The chief " Attacks on the Developmeat,” “ Counter 
Attacks," are the "■ Stop Thrust ” and the “ Tiiiw Thrust,” 
both made while the ad<versary is carrying out bis own. attack. 
The " Stop Thrust ” (coup d’arrei) is one made adtei the adver¬ 
sary has actual^ begun an attack involving tw'o or more move¬ 
ments, and is only justified when it em be brought off wiAout 
your being hit by the attacking adversary’s point on any part of 
the person. The reason for Ais is, that the'sules eC fencing decree 
that thefencer attacked mustparry, and Aat, if ha'disnegards this 
and attempts a SRnaltaaieons counter at he imut touch ids, 
opponent while totally avoiding the latter’s, point. Shovkl he, 
however, be touched, evun. on the foot ormask, by the adversary, 
his touch, however good, is mvalid. If both laucbes are good, 
that of the origmsl attacker only counts. Stop tfousts arc 
employed mosdy agaiiMt fencers v^' attadt wildly or wiAomt 
being propevly ewered. The “ Time Thrust” ia deiivwied whh 
opposition upon the adversary’s composite atAck (one invnl-ving 
several maveirrttits-)^ and, if socecssfnl, generally parries, the 
originai attack at laone time. It ie not valid, if Ac fencer 
employing it is Kmched on any past of Ac persoo. 

3. “Attsch* ott Ae Completion” (f.e. of the advetarry’s 
attack) are “S.ipofftes,’' “’Counter-ripostis,” “ Remises ” and 
" Rewewafe of Atisek.” 

'The Hiimte (htemtty, response)» on ottaickmade^. inuneA'aSdy 
after parrying successfully, by merely straightening the'arm, 
the b^y remaining immovable. The “ conntar^tqjoshe is a 
riposte mode after parrying the adversary’* riposte, astd geimr- 
ahy from the position ^ t&i hinge, or while rocoveriag firm it, 
since one musts hove atAcked 'with a fall kmge'ii Ae adversary 
ha* had arc opportunity to deliver a riposte. There ace Aree 
kinds of ripostes: direct, wrA feinits and after a pause. 

The " Arect ri^tte” may be made instmitly after jMrrying 
the advenavy’s thrust by quilting his, bfade amd straightening 
the arm, so that the point -will touch hk body on the nearest 
and most exposed part; or by not quitting bis! blade but eunning 
yours quickly down hm and at Ae same time keeping, a sAong 
oppositien (“ r^ihMls dfopposition ”). Theqirittost direct;ripo8te 
is that ddrvered after panying ^orte (for a right-hand fencer)), 
and is aflll d bytlXtftwntfe the rq^stB of “ Imo-aiHac" imitative 
of Ae suddbn snoeessiqnad tbe-efibk of Ae pony and the tap of 
the ripo*ti«||' fencer’s poinc on bis. adversary’s bemst. In making . 
“Tipostes •witll' a feint ” the- point is not. jabiwd on to the op- 
poBeat's breast nmediattly after tin pony, bat ear oc more 


prelkninaiy mbvnnent* precede Ae aekhai tipMfe,. BMkt os a 
disengBgamsntva (oiti-over or a doublfe 

tapotm widi a-p^e (4 a^wkb losh taui)'aM.niade 

aftee a secondfs hoitatian,. and are lesocted to when Ae feacets 

are too near for an accurate direct riposte, or to give Ae 
adversary time to make: a quick parry, 'wbicb ia then deceived. 

The rtmisr ia a thrust made aiteB- c^* fiist Aeust ha* been 
parried and in Ae some line; it mnst bo maiden to sueh a way 
that Ae adversary’s justified nposto is at the seata tinto pafried 
by opposition or completely avoideri. It is really a ronewal of 
Ac attsA in Ac original line, while- the so-called “ renewal of 
attack ” (“ redoublemtnt d’attaque ”) i» a second Arust which 
ignores the adversary's riposte, but made in a different liae. 
WoA the remise and the renewal are valid only when the 
adversary’s riposte does not hit. 

“ False AtAcks ” are brood movements made for the purpose 
of drawing Ae adversary out or of disconcerting him. They 
may consist of an advance, an extension, a change of engage¬ 
ment, an intenttonal uncovering by taking a wide guard (called 
“invitation guard”), or any movement or combination of 
movemenA tending to make Ae adveisBiy bdieve that a real 
attack is, tinder way. 

“ The Assault ” is a formal fencing bouit or series of bouts ui 
public, while fniTtnal fencing to private is called “ loose play ” 
or a “ frienAy bout.” Bouts between fencers take place on a 
ptotform aliout *4 ft. Ibng and 6 ft. -wide (to the United States 
ao X 3 ft,.). Formal bouts are usually for a number of touches, 
or for a certain nninloer of minutes, the fencer who touches 
oStenest winning. 'The judges (usually Aree or five) are some¬ 
times empowered to score one or more points, against a com¬ 
petitor for breaches of good form, or for overstepping the space 
Itoiits. la tlie United States bouts are for four minutes, wiA 
a change of places af.ter two minutes, and the competitors are 
not toterrupted, th* winner being indicated by a vote of the 
judges, -who take into account touches and style. In all countries 
conte.stants are required to wear jackets of a light colour, so 
Aat hits may be easily seen. AuAble acknowledgment of all 
touches, whether on tlie target or not, is, universally considered 
to be a fencer’s duty. Fencing competitions are held to Great 
Britato under A« rules of Ae Amateur Fencing Association, 
and to Ae United. States under those of the Amateur Fencers’ 
Leagnc of America. 

Paniioff Terms (not mentioned above) r “ Cmrasiotte,” Ital. fur 
disenaagoment. “ Contraction, Parries of," those -which do not pauy 
iu the simpleBt mannur, but drag, the adverse blade into anollror 
line, c.g. to parrj' a thni.st in high .sftrte Iry cnunter of quartc. “ Cow- 
fmfemfri/’ Ital. for time-thrust, “ Coronatieii," an attach preceded 
l)y a. circular movement trorn higU sixte- to high; quarts (and vice 
vursa) mode tamous by Lafaugdre. “ Carps-it~emps ” (body to 
body), tire position at two fencers who are .it .such clo.se quarters 
that their persons touch ; when this occurs the fencers must again 
come- on guard, “ CouU"' Fr. for gUdo. “ liisarm,” to krrnck the 
foil out of the adversary’s hand; it is of mu -vaiue in the French 
scliool. " Doubltt Hk," when kioth feacera attach and hit at the 
same time; neither liit counts. " Filo," Ital. lor gbde (graze), 
" Flying Cut-over," a cut-over executed as a conlmuaticm of a 
parry, the hstnd befng drawn back towards the Ixxly. " IwcoHtre," 
Ital. ioc double attack. " Ava tite blade," to allow the ad-versary 
easy contact wiihthefoU; it is often resorted to in order to tempt 
the adversary into a beat or bind. “ Menace,” to threaten the 
adversary by an extension -and forward movcnicirt of the trunk. 
“ Mnr," see " Salute." " Passage- of Brurs," a series of attache and 
parries, ending in a suoccsslul hit. “ I*hraHe of arm-s," a series of 
attacks and parries ending, in a liit or invalidation, “ Invalidation,” 
a hit on some part of the person outside the target,, made by tlie fencer 
whose right it is at that moment to attack or riposte: .such a hit 
invalidates one made simnita'neoTrsiyormliseqBently bylii.sopponettt, 
however good. “ Itebeat,” two beats, executed aa.qniekly as poBsiblc 
together, one on each i^e of the adversaity's blade. “ Jieprises 
d’altaquc^" Fr. for renewed attacks, “ Salute,” the courteous 
salutation of the public and the adversary before and after a bout. 
A more elaborate salute, called by the French the Mur, consists of 
a series of parries, lunges snd oAer e.'voIvtleiiB earned rait by both 
fanceir at toe saoe tiine. Iti^ortsiiiit exhlbitiea. Miaults are. usually 
preceded by the Mur, which is called in Fjiglisli the Giwnd Solute, 

Septime enveloppie," a riposte by means of a twist and thrust after 
a parry in septimer. tt envelops and masters Ae adverse- blade, 
vrtiewee Ae name. ’‘Secret thumsto," the Frmcfa “trOtef seesUu,'^ 
preteisleii itoaUlildei attacks of Wlncli toe usoii » wpposeA alqao to- 
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laiW' the itiethod of execution; they have no real cxlstience. 
“ Sfott*'," iWl. for dieairmainaitt. " Scattdaglio," Itat. for axBinma> 
tibiv atutiying' the farm of an opponent at the beginning oi a bout, 
“Toeeatot" Italrfor “ Toucheal " ; "^1,“ Toucht" 

BibuOoraphV,— Th« Etcrafure of foU-fencing is practtcaUy 
iJenCicar ttifll that of the Sit itt general (see PsNciWc). The follow¬ 
ing modewi W0rk» aW antong the best, Fueftcfi. Sohool:: I’mcini, 
in the Badminton. Etoary (1897); FoU and Sab», by L, Rondelle 
(Boston, i 89»>; “ Fencing,’’ by C. Prcvost in the Encyclopaedia 
of Sport l-igoi ); Fencing, by Edward Brcck (New York, 1906). 
ItaEan school: Istrmione per la sclierma, fvc., by S, do Frae 
(Milan, 1885); La Scherma italiana di spada t di sciaHola, ^ F, 
Masiello (FUsence, 1887). (E. B.) 

FOIX> PAUL DE (1533^1584), French prekte and diplomatist. 
He studied Greek and Roman literature at Paris, and juris¬ 
prudence at Toelbuse, where shortly after finishing his curri- 
culam he deKvered a course of lectures on civil law, which gained 
him great repatation. At the age of nineteen he was named 
councillor of the parlement of Paris, Having in this capacity 
expressed himsotf favourable to the adoption of mild measures 
in regard to certain persons accused of Lutheranism, he was 
arrested, but escaped punishment, and subsequently regained 
the favour of the French court. At the end of 1561 he was sent 
ambassador to England, where he remained four years. He was 
then sent to Vrttice, and returned a rfiort time afterwards to 
England to negotiate a marriage between Queen Elizabeth and 
the duke of Anjou. He again fulfilled sevenil important missions 
during the rei^ of Henry HI, of France. In 1577 he was made 
archbishop of Toulouse, and in 1579 was appointed ambassador 
to Rome, where he remained till hit death in 1584. 

Les Letiree de Messin d» Paul it Foix, archeoesgut de Toloet et 
Ombassadmr pour U roy mprls du fapt Crigoire XIII, au rut 
Henry III, wore publishud in iflzS, bill there arc aorae doubts as to 
their autlicnticity. See Gallia Christiana (1715 seq.) ; M. A. Muret, 
Oraison fuufhre de Paul de Foix (I’aris, 1 584) ; “ Lettres de Catherine 
de MMiris," edited by Hector de la Forriire (Paris, 1880 anq.) in 
tbo Cvlleotien de daauments inidils sue I'kistoire de France, 

rora, a town of south-western France, in the middle ages 
capital of the counts of Foix, and now capital of the department 
of Arrige, sr m. S. of Toulouse, on the Southern railway from 
that city to Ax. Pop. (i po6) town, 4498; commune, 6750. It is 
situated between the ArW'gc and the Arget art their confluence. 
The old part of the town, with its ill-pavcct winding streets and 
old houses, is dominated on the west by am isolated rock crowned 
by the three towers of the ca.stlc' (izth, 14th and lyth centuriffl), 
while to the south it is fimited by the shady Promenade de 
Vi'tloue. The chief church is that of St Voltisien, a Gothic 
building of t!wri4tli century. The town is the seat of a prefecture, 
a court of assizes and a tribunal of first instance,.and has a lyc6c, 
training colleges, a chamber of commerce and a branch of the 
Bonk of France. Flotir-milUng and iron-working are carried on. 
Foix proliably owes its origin to an oratory founded by Charle¬ 
magne. This afterwards became an abbey, in which were kid 
the remains of St Volusien, archbishop (rf Tours in the 5th 
century. 

The county of Foix included roughly the eastern part of the 
modem department of Ari^ge, a region watered chiefly by the 
Ariige and its affluents. During the later middle ages it consisted 
of an agglomeration of small holdings ruled by lords, who, though 
subordinate to the counts of Foix, had some voice in the govern¬ 
ment of the district. Protestantism obtained an early entrance 
into the county, and the religious struggles of the 16th and 17th 
centuries were carried on with much implacability thetein. ’The 
estates of the County, which can be traced back to the I4tlt 
century, consisted of three orders and possessed considerable 
power and virility. In the 17th and i8th centuries Foix formed 
one of the thirty-three governments of France, and in 1790 it was 
incorpomtsd in the department of Ari^ge. 

Courtis of Foix. —^The counts of Foix were an oW and dis¬ 
tinguished French family which flourished from the »itb to the 
igth century. They were at first feudatories of the counts of 
Toulouse, Imt chafing under this yoke they soon succeeded in 
throwing it off, and during the 13th and i4ti» centuries were 
among the most powerful of the French feudal nobles;. Living 
on the borders of France, having constant inteTCoarte with 


Navanre,. aod in freqneai; comimmicaAion with England, they 
were in a. position peeuMaily favourable to aa assertion of 
independense, and acted rather aa the equals than ae the 
dependents of the kings-of France, 

Tire tide of eount Foix was first aesumed by Reger, son of 
Bernard Roger, whw w«s a younger sen of Ro^r L, count of. 
CaieasBonne (d. sots), when he ii^ritedi the town of Foix and 
the adjoining lands, which had hiihertefonned part of tlte county 
of Carcassonne. Dying about 1064, Roger was succeeded by his 
brother Peter, who died six years- kter, and was- succeeded in 
turn by his son, Roger II. This count took part in the crusade 
of 1095, and was afterwards-excommunicated by PopePasclml II,. 
for seizing ecclesiastical property; but subsequently he appeased 
the anger of the chun^ by rich donations, and when he died 
in irxg he was succeeded hy his son, Roger HI. The death of 
Roger III. about 1149, and of his son, Roger Bernard I., in n88, 
brought the county to- Roger Bernard’s only son, Raymond 
Roger, who,, in itgo, accompanied the French king, Philip 
Augustus, to Palestine and distinguished himself at the capture 
of Acre. He was afterwards engaged in the wars of the Albi- 
genses, and on being accused of heresy his lands were given to 
Simon IV., count of Mootfort Raymond Roger, who came to 
terms with the church and recovered his estates before his death 
in 1323, was a patron of the Provengal poets, and counted 
himself- among their number. He was succeeded by his son, 
Roger Bernard II., called the Great, who assisted Raymond VIL, 
count of Toulouse, and the Albigcases in their resistance to the 
French kings, Louis VIII. and Louis IX., was excommunicated 
on two occasions and died in 1341. His son, Roger IV., who 
followed, died in 1265, and was succeeded by his son, Roger 
Bernard III., who, more famous as a poet than as a warrior, 
was taken prisoner both by Philip III. of France and by Peter 
IIL of Aragon. This count married Marguerite, daughter and 
heiress of Gaston VII., viscount of B^arn (d. 1290), and this union 
led to the outbreak of a long feud between the houses of Foix 
and Armagnac; a quaird which was contiouod by Roger 
Bernard’s son and successor, Gaston I., who became eount 
in 130a, mheriting both Foix and, Bearn, Becoming embroiled 
with the French king, Philip IV., in consequence of the strug|;le 
with the count of Annagnoc, Gaston was imprisoned in Pans ; 
but quickly regaining his freedom be accompanied King Louis X- 
on on expedition into P'landers in 1315, and died on his return 
to France in llie same year. His eldest son, Gaston IL, was 
the next count. Having become reconciled with the house of 
Armagnac, Gaston took part in various wars lx>tlv in Fiance and 
Spam, dying at Seville in 1343, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Gaston Hi. (1331-3,-971). Gaston HI., who was suxtuuned 
Phoebus on account of his beauty, was the most famous member 
of tlie old Foix family. Like hts fafber he assisted France in her 
struggle against Engknd, being entrusted with the defence of 
the frontiers of Gascony ; but when the Frendi king, Jrfin IL, 
showed a marked preference for the count of Armagnac, Gaston 
left his service and went to fight against the heathen in Prussia. 
Returning to France about 1357 he delivered some noble kdies 
from the attacks of the adherents of the jaeguerie at Meaux, and 
was soon at war with the count of Armagnac. During this atruggk 
he also attacked the count of Poitiers, the royal representative in 
l-anguedoc, but owing to the intervention of Pope Innocent VI. 
he made peace with the count in 1360. Gaston, however, con¬ 
tinued to fight agaiinst the count of Armagnac, who, in 1362, 
was defeated and compelled to pay a ransom; and this war 
lasted untd 1377, when peace was made. Early in 1380 the 
count was appointed governor of Languedoc, but when Charles 
VL succeeded Charles V. as king later in the same year, this 
appoioitinenit ■wan cancelled. Refusing, however, to heed the 
royal command, and supported by the communes of Languedoc, 
Gaston fought for abont two years against John, duke of Berry, 
who had ksen chosen as his successor, until, worsted in the 
esBtbtt, he abandoned the struggle and retired to his estates, 
renuuning neutral and independent. la 1348 the count had 
married Agnes, daughter oi Philip, count of Evreux (d, 1343), 
ly hs wife Jeanne H,, queen of Navarre. By Agnes, whom be 
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divorced in 1373, he had an only ion, Gaston, who'is said to have 
been incited by hii unde, Charles II., king of Navarre, to poison 
his father, and who met his death in 13S1. It is probable, as 
Froissart says, that he was killed by his father. Left without 
legitimate sons, Gaston was easily persuaded to bequeath his 
lands to King Charles VI., who thus obtained Foix and Bdam 
when the count died at Orthes in 1391. Gaston was very fond 
of hunting, but was not without a taste for art and literature. 
Several bwutiful manuscripts are in existence which were exe¬ 
cuted by his orders, and he himself wrote Biduits de la chasse 
des besies sauvaiges et des oiseaulx de proye. Froissart, who gives 
a graphic description of his court and his manner of life, speaks 
enthusiastically of Gaston, saying: “ I never saw none like him 
of personage, nor of so fair form, nor so well made,” and again, 
" in everythmg he was so perfect that he cannot be praised too 
much.” 

Almost immediately after Gaston’s death King Charles VI. 
granted the county of Foix to Matthew, viscount of Castelbon, 
a descendant of Count Gaston I. Dying without issue in 1398, 
Matthew’s lands were seized by Archambault, count of Grailly 
and captal de Buch, the husband of his sister Isabella (d. 1426), 
who became count of Foix in 1401. Archombault’s eldest son, 
John (c. 1382-1436), who succeeded to his father’s lands and 
titles in 1412, had married in 1402 Jeanne, daughter of Charles 
III., king of Navarre. Having served the king of France in 
Guienne and the king of Aragon in Sardinia, John became the 
royal representative in Languedoc, when the old quarrel between 
Foix and Armagnac broke out again. During the struggle 
between the Burgundians and the Armagnacs, he intrigued 
with both parties, and consequently was distrusted by the 
dauphin, afterwards King Charles VI 1 . Deserting the cause of 
France, he then allied himself with Henry V. of England ; but 
when Charles VII. became king in 1422, he returned to his former 
allegiance and became the king’s representative in Languedoc 
and Guienne. He then assisted to suppress the marauding 
bands which were devastating France; fought for Aragon 
against Castile; and aided his brother, the cardinal of Foix, to 
crush some insurgents in Aragon. Peter, cardinal of Foix (1386- 
1464), was the fifth son of Archambault of Grailly, and was made 
archbishop of Arles in 1450. He took a prominent part in the 
struggle between the rival popes, and founded and endowed 
the ColHge de Foix at Toulouse. The next count was John's 
son, Gaston IV., who married Leonora (d. 1479), a daughter of 
John, king of Aragon and Navarre. In 1447 he bought the vis¬ 
county of Narbonne, and having assisted King Charles VII. in 
Guienne, he was made a peer of France in 1458, In 1455 his 
father-in-law designated him as his successor in Navarre, and 
Louis XI. of France gave him the counties of Rousillon and 
Cerdagne, and made him his representative in Languedoc and 
Guienne; but these marks of favour did not prevent him 
from joining a league against I/juLs in 1471. .His eldest .son, 
Gaston, the husband of Madeleine, a daughter of Charles VII. of 
France, died in 1470, and when Gaston IV. died two years later, 
his lands descended to his grandson, Francis Phoebus (d. 1483), 
who became king of Navarre in 1479, was succeeded by his 
sister Catherine (d. the wife of Jean d’Albret (d. 1516). 
Thus the house of Pbix-Grailly was merged in that of Albret 
and subsequently in that of Bourbon; and when Henry of 
Navarre became king of France in 1589 the lands of the counts 
of Foix-Grailly became part of the French royal domain. A 
younger son of Count Gaston IV. was John (d. 1500), who 
received the viscounty of Narbonne from his father and married 
Marie, a sister of the French king Louis XU. He was on good 
terms both with LouLs XI. and Louis XII., and on the death 
of his nephew Francis Phoebus, in 1483, he (^imed the kingdom 
of Navarre against Jean d’Albret and his wife, Catherine de 
Foix. Tlie ensuing struggle lasted until 1497, when John 
renounced his claim. He left a son, Gaston de Foix (1489-1512), 
the distinguished French general, and a daughter, Germaine, 
who became the second wife of Ferd'mand I., king of Spaiiy. 
In 1507 Gaston exchanged his viscounty of Narbonne with 
King Louis XII, for the duchy of Nemours, and as duke of 


Nemours he took command of the French troops m Italy. 
Having delivered Bologna and taken Brescia, Gaston encountered 
the troops of the Holy League at Ravenna in April 1512, and 
after putting the enemy to flight was killed during the pursuit. 
From the younger branch of the house of Foix-Grailly have also 
sprung the viscounts of Lautrec and of Meilles, the counts of 
Binanges and Candale, and of Gurson and Flebc. 

See D. J. Vaissite, Hisloire ginirale de Languedoc, tome iv. (Paris, 
1876); L. Flourac, Jean 7 ", comte de Foix, vicotnte souverain de 
liiurn (Paris, 1884) ; Le Tire Anselme, Histoire ginialogime, tome 
iii. (Paris, 1726-1733); Castillon, Histoire du comti de Foix (Toulouse, 
1852); Madaune, Gaston Fhaebus, comte de Foix et souverain de 
Viarn (Pau, 1865); and Froissart's Chronigues, edited by S. Luce 
and G. Raynaud (Paris, 18013-1897). 

FOLARD, JEAN CHARLES, Chevauer de (1669-1752), 
French soldier and military author, was bom at Avignon on the 
13th of February 1669. His military ardour was first awakened 
by reading Caesar’s Commentaries, and he ran away from home 
and joined the army. He soon saw active service, and, young 
as he was, wrote a manual on partisan warfare, the manuscript 
of which passed with Folard’s other papers to Marshal Belleisle 
on the author’s death. In 1702 he became a captain, and aide-de- 
camp to the duke of Vendome, then in command of the French 
forces in Italy. In 1705, while serving under Vendome’s brother, 
the Grand Prior, Folard won the cross of St Louis for a gallant 
feat of arms, and in the same year he distinguished himself at 
the battle of Cassano, where he was severely wounded. It was 
during his tedious recovery from his wounds that he conceived 
the tactical theories to the elucidation of which he devoted most 
of his life. In 1706 he again rendered good service in Italy, and 
in 170R distinguished himself greatly in the operations attempted 
by Vendome and the duke of Burgimdy for the relief of Lille, 
the failure of which was due in part to the disagreement of the 
French comm-anders ; and it is no small testimony to the ability 
and tact of Folard that he retained the friendship of both. 
Folard was wounded at Malplaquct in 1709, and in 1711 his 
services were rewarded with the governorship of Bourbourg. 
He saw further active service in 1714 m Malta, under Charles 
XII. of Sweden in the north, and under the duke of Berwick in 
the short Spanish War of 1719. Charles XII. he regarded as the 
first captain of all time, and it was at Stockholm that Folard 
began toformulate his tactical ideas in a commentary on Polybius. 
On his way back to France he was shipwrecked and lust all his 
papers, but he set to work at once to write his essays afresh, 
and in 1724 appeared his Nouvelles Decouvertes sur la guerre dans 
une dissetialion de Polybe, followed (1727-1730) by Histoire de 
Polybe iraduite par , . . de ThuiUier avec un commentaire . . . 
de M. de Folard, Chevalier de I'Ordre de St Louis. Folard spent 
the remainder of his life in answering the criticisms provoked 
by the novelty of his theories. He died friendless and in obscurity 
at Avignon in 1752. 

An analysis of Folard’s military writings brings to light not 
a cormected theory’ of war as a whole, but a great number of 
independent ideas, sometimes valuable and suggestive, but far 
more often extravagant. The central point of his tactics was 
his proposed column formation for infantry. Struck by the 
apparent weakness of the thin line of battle of the time, and 
arguing from the e/x^oXov or cuneus of ancient warfare, he desired 
to substitute the shock of a deep mass of troops for former 
methods of attack, and further considered that in defence a solid 
column gave an unshakable stability to the line of battle. 
Controversy at once centred itself upon the column. Whilst 
some famous commanders, such as Marshal Saxe and Guido 
Starhemberg, approved it and put it in practice, the weight of 
military opinion throughout Europe was opposed to it, and 
eventually history justified this opposition. Amongst the most 
discriminating of his critics was Frederick the GreSt, who is 
said to have invited Folard to Berlin. The Prussian king 
certainly caused a precis to be made by Colonel von Seers, and 
wrote a preface thereto expressing his views. The work (like 
others by Frederick) fell into unauthorized hands, and, on its 
publication (Paris, 1760) under the title Esprit du Chev. Folard, 
created a great impression. “ Thus kept within bounds,” said 
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the prince de Ligne, “ Fokrd was the best author of the time.” 
Frederick himself said tersely that “ Folard had buried diamonds 
in a rubbish-heap,” Thus began the controversy between line 
and column formations, which long continued and influenced 
the development of tactics up to the most modem times. Folard’s 
principal adherents in the i8th century were Joly de Maizeroy 
and Menil Durand. 

See M(moires pour servir i I’hisioire de M. le Chevalier de Folard 
{Paris and Regensburp;, 1753), and for a detailed account of Folard's 
works and those of his critics and supporters, Max J ahns, Gesckichte 
der Kriegswissenschaften, vol. ii. pp. 1478-1493 {Munich and Leipzig, 
1890). 

FOLD, a pleat or bend in a flexible material, or a curve in any 
surface, whence its particular application in geology with which 
this article deals. The verb “ to fold ” ( 0 . Eng. feddanj meant 
originally to double back a piece of cloth or other material so as 
to form a pleat, whence has evolved its various senses of to roll 
up, to enclose, enfold or embrace as with the arms, to clasp the 
hands or arms together, &c. The word is common to Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. fallen, Dutch vouwen (for vouden), &c., and the 
ultimate Indo-European root is found in Gr. rrXtKtiv, Lat. 
flicare, plectere, to plait, pleat, weave, and in the suffixes of such 
words as Snrkda-ios, duplex, double, simplex, &c. .Similarly the 
termination ” -fold ” is added to numbers implying “ so many," 
«.g. twofold, hundredfold, cf. “ manifold." The similar word 
for an enclosure or pen for animals, especially for sheep, and 
hence applied in a spiritual sense to a community of worshippers, 
or to the whole body of Christians regarded as Christ’s flock, 
must be distinguished. In 0 . Eng. it is jalied, and cognate forms 
are found in Dutch vaall, &c. It apparently meant a planked or 
boarded enclosure, cf. Dan. fjael, Swed. fjol, plank. 

In geology, a fold is a bend or curvature in the stratified 
rocks of the earth’s crust, whereby they have been made 
to take up less horizontal space. The French equivalents are 
pit, plissemeni, ridement; in Germany, Falls, Fallung, Saltdung 
are the terms usually employed. It is comparatively rarely that 
bedded rocks are observed in the position in which they were 
first deposited, a certain amount of buckling up or sagging down 
of the crust being continually in progress in one region or another. 
In every instance therefore where, in walking over the surface, 
we traverse a scries of strata which gradually, and without dis¬ 
locations, increase or diminish in inclination, we cross part of a 
great curvature in the strata of the earth’s crust. 

Such foldings, however, can often be distinctly seen, either on 
some cliff or coast-line, or in the traverse of a piece of hilly or 
mountainous ground. The observer cannot long continue his 
researches in the field without discovering that the rocks of the 
earth’s crust have been almost everywhere thrown into curves, 
usually so broad and gentle as to escape observation except 
when specially looked fur. The outcrop of beds at the surface 
is commonly the truncation of these curves. The strata must 
once have risen above the present surface, and in many cases 
may be found descending to the surface again with a contrary dip, 
the intervening portion of the undulation having been worn away. 

The curvature occasionally shows itself among horizontal or 
gently inclined strata in the form of an abrupt inclination, and 
then an immediate resumption of the previous flat or sloping 
character. The strata are thus bent up and continue on the other 
side of tlie tilt at a higher level Such bends are called mona- 



Fig. I. —Section of the Isle of Wight—a Monoclinal Curve, a, 
Ch^; b, Woolwich and Reading beds; c, London clay; d, Bagshot 
series; e, Ueadon series; /, g, Osborne and Bembridge series, 

dines, monodinal folds or flexures, because they present only one 
fold, or one half of a fold, instead of the two which we see in an 
arch or tough. The most notable instance of this structure in 
Britain is that of the Isle of Wight, of which a section is given in 
fig. I. The Cretaceous rocks on the south side of the island 
rapidly rise in inclination till they become nearly vertical 
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The Lower Tertiary strata follow with a similar steep dip, but 
rapidly flatten down towards the north coast. Some remarkable 
cases of the same structure have been brought to light by J. W. 
Powell in his survey of the Colorado region. 

It much more frequently happens that the strata have been 
bent into arches and troughs, so that they can be seen dipping 
under the surface on one side of the axis of a fold, and rising up 
again on the other side. Where they dip away from the axis of 
movement the structure is termed an antidine or antidind fold ; 
where they dip towards the axis, it is a syncline or synclinal fold. 
The diagram in fig. 2 may be taken to represent a series of strata 



Fig, 2. —Plan of Anticlinal and Synclinal Folds. 


(1-17) thrown into an anticline (AA') and syncline (BB’). A 
section drawn across these folds in the line CD would show 
the structure given in fig. 3. Here we see that, at the part of the 



Fig, 3.—Section of Anticlinal and Synclinal Folds on the line CD 
(fig. 2). 

anticlinal axis (A) where the section crosses, bed No. 4 forms the 
crown of the arch. Nos. i, 2 and 3 being concealed beneath it. 
On the east side of the axis the strata follow each other in regular 
succession as far as No. 13, which, instead of passing here under 
the next in order, turns up with a contrary dip and forms the 
centre of a trough or syncline (B). From underneath No. 13 on 
the east side the same beds rise to the surface which passed 
beneath it on the west side. The particular bed marked EF has 
been entirely removed by denudation from the top of the anti¬ 
cline, and is buried deep beneath the centre of the syncline. 

Such foldings of strata must always die out unless they are 
abruptly terminated by dislocations. In the cases given in fig. 
2, both the arch and trough are represented as diminishing, the 
former towards the north, the latter towards the south. The 
observer in passing northwards along the axis of that anticline 
finds himself getting into progressively higher strata as the fold 
sinks down. On the other hand, in ad'^cing southwards along 
the synclinal axis, he loses stratum after stratum and gets into 
lower portions of the series. When a fold diminishes in this way 
it is said to “ nose out." In fig. 2 there is obviously a general 
inclination of the beds towards the north, besides the outward 
dip from the anticline and the inward dip from the syncline. 
Hence the anticline noses out to the north and the syncline to 
the south 

Simple Folds. —In describing rock-folds' special terms have 
been assigned to certain portions of tdie fold; thus, the sloping 
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•ides of an anticline or -syncline are known as the “.limbs,” 
“^slopeS)” “ flanks ” or “ members ” of .the fold j in.an anticline 
tJte par.t^ X, fig. ^ khgle of the bend, is .the “ crest ” or 
“ crown ” (Ger. Geweibtbiegmtg, ft, ^harniit^ MtUcUnalr), .the 
fionesponding part of a eyncline ibemg the “ .trough-core ” or 
“.base,” Y, %. 3 (Ger. MtUdaniugung, Ft. cAartu'ere syndinale^ 
The portion .of an anticline which haf fioen removed by tlenuda- 
■tion is the “ aerial .arch," dotted,in %. 3. The .mncrtnost strata 
in a fold constitute the “ core,” aroh-cate A,, hg. 3, or trough- 
core 1^, in the-same flgwo. In the mojeiity af folds the bending 
of the strata 1^ taken jplaoe about an “aiaal plane ” (often 
called the “ axis ”), which in the examples illustrated in fig. 3 
would pass through the points A and B, perpendicularly to the 
horizontal line iCD, In powerfully folded regions the .axial 
planes of the folds are no ler(ger upright; they may be moder¬ 
ately inclined, producing an “inversion,” “inverted fold” or 
“ overfold.” Wlien the inclinution of tlie axial plane is great a 
“ recumbent overfoKl ” as produced (Fr. pit cauche, Ger, liegende 
Falle). In, a fold of this Tcind (fig. 4) we liave,an “ nroli limb ” 

(a), a middle limb (i)and a 
■floor or “ trough limb” (r). 
X and Y are the upper and 
lower bends respectively. 
One of the important Junc¬ 
tions of a fold ,Ls its direc¬ 
tion ; this of course dejrencls 
upon the orientation otf the 
axial plane. The crest-Jine of an anticline or trough-line of 
a syntdine is rarely horizontal for .any great distanoe; its 
departure from horizontnlity is designated the “pitch,” and 
the fold is said to pitch (or dip) towards the north, &c. Most 
simple folds—^with the lexoeptioa of very 'shallow curvatures 
of wide urea,—when icomsidered in their entirety, are .seen to be 
somewhat xanoe-dmped in form. There are three ■vwriations 
of the jsimple fold dependent upon the position of the limh.s, 
(i) the limbs may tend to diverge as they recede from the 
crest (fig. 3), sometimes styled an “open antiebne ” ; (si) the 
limbs may be parallel in “ closed ” folds {’commonly known as 
isoclinal folding); (3) the limbs ntay make an open an^le or 
widen out towards the crest (fig. 4). This is known as n fan¬ 
shaped fold (Fr. pit en evmlail, Ger. Faclierfalie) ; another 
vanant.of the same form is the mu.shroom fold (Fr, p'U.en ciiam- 
pignon). The axial plane k not always extended: it may be 
so abbreviated that the folding appears to have, taken place 
about a point ; anticlines of this type are variously designated 
“ short-anticlines,” “ brachyantielinaux ” or “ domes ” ; simi- 
lariy, there are “ short-synclinos,” “ bnuhysyncUnaux " or 
“ cuvettes.” The dip in cubss of this kind has been described as 
“ qua-qua versal ” or “ periclinal.” 

Complex FWj'ngi—fSomotimes a simple fold has been itself 
subjected to further folding repeated more than once, it is then 
termed a “ refolded fold ” (I'v. pli replii) • fine examples may be 
observed in tlje Alps and in other mountain chains. A great 
regional major ftdd containing within itself a number oi minor 
“special ” .or subsidiary folds ds described as a “ geanticline ” 
(Fr. sirHchtre *n hentail eompase), or as a “ gcosyncliae ” (Fr. 
sk.ueture m ^omlail roniterse^. Even folds of lesser magnitude 
may be highly complex .in regions of extrensp crpsUl movement, 
and may contain smaller folds of .the first, second, third'o'r higher 
order (Fr. auuhts ^aufrees ffig. 5]). In its smallerananifestation, 
this .class ,of folding passes .into “ crumpling ” or “ puckering,” 
■where quite,a large number of folds may be crowded,into a singte 
hand specimen. In “ Jrilli;* ” or “ frilled structure ” the folds 
have still smaller amplitude, and in .many highly corrugated 
rocks .minute iolds are o.bs9rv»ble with .the microscope that do 
not Appear to li)c unaided eye. When & series of adjacent ko- 
clm^ ovorfolds has paased into a.secies of thrusts (see Fault), 
the so-called “ imbnoated ” structuice (Fr. structurt imbrigtUe, 
Ger. SefiMppemtmkivir^ , 4 . geqe^gtsd. JJccasionolly crust-blocks 
resembling “ graben ” and “ horsts ” are circumscribed by folds 
Kistaad (rf faults j when this so jthey Irave-been ■called respec-. 
tively “4nfoJd«iii;gis(ben ” ior“ evariolcleil hotsti’’ 


The heterogeneous cliaracter of great masses of strata has 
always had a marked influence on the nature of the folding ; 
some beds have yielded .much more readily than others, certain 
beds will be found to .be faulted, wliile these above and below 
have folded without .fracture. In many examples of apparent 
plasticity it can be shown that this effect has been produced 
by an infinite number of minute slippings within the rock 
substauce. 

The larger rock folds have produced important economic 



Fig. 5.—‘Curved and Contorted Hocks, near Old Head of 'Kinsale. 

(Du Noyi'i'.j 

results. For example, in many coal regions the, deposits have 
been conserved in some districts in the synelines or “ basins,” 
while they have been removed by denudation from the uplifted 
anticlines in others. Near the crest of anticlines is commonly 
an enriched portion of the ground in mineralized districts ; and, 
in the case of water supply, the tilt of the strata determines the 
direction of the underground flowage. Again, the most con¬ 
venient site for oil wills is the crest of an anticline or “ dome,” 
where an impervious stratum imprisons the gas and oil in a 
subjacent saturated'layer under pressure. 

For a discu-vsion of ,lho question of the distribution and arrange¬ 
ment of the great folded n'gions of the carth’.s crust, see F.. Suess, 
D«s Aw/Wte (Jor Brde, Engbsli translation, 'J'he J'oee oj ike 
vd1». i., -ii., ili., iv. (Oxlordj. See «I«o li. cle Margerie and A. Heim, 

; Itisipcetious it I'icorce trrrcstre (Zurich, 1888); A. BothploU, 
Geoiektonische Ptohletne (Stuttgart, 1804). 

.FOLEN&Ch TJEQFILO (1491-1344), otherwise known as Merlino 
Coccajo or Cocajo, one-of the principal Italian macaronic poets, 
was born of noble parentage at Cipada near Mantua on the 8th 
of November 1491. From his infancy he showed great vivacity 
of mind., and a.remarkable cleverness in making verses. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the monastery of Monte Casino near 
Brescia, and eighteen months afterwards he became a professed 
member of the licnodictine order. For a few years hi.s life as a 
monk seems to have been tolerably regular, and he is said to 
have produced a considerable quantity of Latin verse, written, 
not unsuccessfully, in the Virgilian style. About the year 1516 
he forsook the monastic life for tlie society of a well-born young 
woman named Girolama Dieda, with whom he wandered about 
the country for several years, often suffering great poverty, 
having no other means of support than his talent for versification. 
His first publication was the Merlini Cocaii marnromcoti, which 
relates the ad'ventures of a fictitious hero named Baldus. The 
coarse buffoonery of this work is often relieved by touches of 
genuine poetry, as well as by graphic descr^tions and acute 
criticisms of men and manners. Its macaronic style is rendered 
peculiarly perplexing to the foreigner by the frequent introduction 
of words and phrases from the Mantuan patois. Though fre¬ 
quently censured .for Its occasional grossness idea and ex¬ 
pression, it soon attained a wide popularity, and ■within a very 
few years passed through several editions. Folengo’s next 
production was the Odmtdino, on Italian poem .of eight cantos, 
written in rhymed octaves. It appeared in 1^*6, and 'bo»e on 
the title-page the new pseudonym of Limerno Fitocc^ (ilerKn 
the Beggar) da Mantova. In the same year, wearied with .a life 
of dissipation, Folengo returned to his ecclesiastical obedience; 
and shortly afterwards ■wrote bis Chaos del tri per uno, in which, 
partly in jtrose, partly in verse, sometimes in Latiq, sometimes 
in Italian, and sometimes in macaronic, hegivesa yemed account 
of the vicissitudes of the life he,had lived under Bis various naroes< 
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We nesft-find him about the year 1533 writing in rhymed octawB 
a.life'Of Q)nstentitledZ>’'i 7 <mambidtfi FigliuolodiDia ; and be is 
Jcnnwn tto have compewdjetijil later, another religious poem upon 
the creation, fall andiresterainon of man, besides a few .tragadies. 
These, liowever, have «siMr been published. Some ei his biter 
years were spent in Sicily lUnder the ipationage of Don Fernando 
de Gonraga, the rdcerey; he even :«{^ears for a lifaoit time to 
have had charge of a tnonastary Aw. 3 n rs43 he retired -to 
Santa Croce de ^ampesio, near Jjaesano; itffitd titetE he died on 
the yth of Deoember 1544, 

Folongo is frequratly quoted and sthl more frequently copied by 
Jiabclais. The curlier editions of his Opus macaronicum are now 
extremely rare. The'Often roprinted editiun of I5,^o exhibits the j 
text as revised by the author after he had begun to amend his life. 

FOLEY, JOHN HENRY (1SJ8-1874), Irish sculptor, was-bom 
at Dublin on the i4th of May a8i8. ,At tliirteen he began to 
study drawing itnd modelling at tlie schools of the Royal Dublin 
Society, where he took.se-veial first-class prizes. In 1835 he was 
admitted a student in the schools of theRoyal Academy, London. 
He first appeared as an exhibitor in 1S39 with his “ Dcatli of 
Abel and Innocence.” “ Jno and Dacchus,” exhibited in 1840, 
gave him immediate reputation, and the work itself was after¬ 
wards commissioned to b.e done in marble fur tlie earl of Elles¬ 
mere. “ Lear and Cordelia ” and ” Death of Lear ” were 
cxliibited in 1841,“ Venus rescuing Aeneas ” and “ ThcHousclcss 
Wanderer ” in 1842, “ I'rospero and Miranda ” in JS43. In 
1844 Eolcy sent to the exhibition at Westminster Hall his 
“ Youth at a Stream,” and was, witli Caldcr Maislmll and John 
Bell, chosen by the commissioners to de work in sculpture fer 
the decoration of the Houses ol Parliament. Statues of John 
Hampden and Scltlcn were executed for this purpose,andreccii'ed 
liberal praise for the propriety, dignity and proportion of .their 
treatment. Commisaion.s of allkinds now began to come rapidly. 
Fanciful works, busts, has-relief.t, tablets and monumental 
statues were in great luimbers undertaken and executed by him 
with a steady equality of worthy treatment. In '184^ te was 
made an associate and.ia 1B38 a member of the Royal Academy, 
Among his numerous works the following may be noticed, 
besides tho.se mentioned above “ The Motlier “ Egcria,” 
for the Mansion House ; “ The Elder Brother in Comus,” his 
diploma work; “ Hie Mu.se of Painting,” the monument of 
James W'ard, R.A.; “ Caractaous,” for tlie Mansion House.; 

“ Helen Fauclt ” ; “ Goldsmith ” and “ Burke,” for Trinity 
College, Dublin ; “ Faraday ” ; “ Reynolds ” ; “ Barry,” for 
Westminster Palace Yard ; “ John .Stuart Mill,” for the Thames 
embankment; “ O’Connell ” and “ Gough,” for Dublin ; 

“ Clyde,” for Glasgow ; “ Clive,” for Shrewsbury ; “ Hardinge,,” 

” Canning ” and “ Dutram,” for Calcutta; “ Don. James 
Stewart,” for Ceylon ; the symbolical group “ Asia,” as well as 
tlie statue of the prince himself, for the Albert Memorial in 
Hyde Park; and “ Stonewall Jackson,” in Richmond, Va. 
The statue of Sir James Outram is probably his masterpiece. 
Foley's early fanciful works have some tharmiiag qualities; but 
he will probably always be best remembered for tlie worknuinlike 
and manly style of his monumental portraits. De .died 'lit 
Hampstead on the 27th of August 1874, and on the 4ti of 
September was buried in St Paul’s cathedral. He left hb models 
to the Royal Dublin Society, his early school, and n. great port 
of his property to the Artists’ Benevolent FuniL 

See W. Cosmo Monkhouso, TAs IkorAs 0/ /, //. .Foiey (1873), 

FOLEY, SIR THOMAS (r757-iR33), British admiral, entered 
the navy in 1770, and, during his time as midshipman, saw a 
good deal of active service in the West Indies against American 
privateers. Promoted lieutenant in 1778, he served under 
Admiral (afterwards Viscount) Keppol and Sir Charles Hardy 
in the Channel, and with Rodney’s squadron was present irt 
the defeat of De Ldngara off Cape St Vincent in 1780, and at the 
relief of Gibraltar. Still under Rodney’s command, he went 
out to tlie Wc.st Indies, and took his part in the operations wiiich 
culminated in the victory of the 12th of April 1782. In the 
Revolutionary War he was engaged from the first. As flag- 
captain to Admiral John Cell, and afterwards to Sir Hyde 
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Skulker, Foley took part-in tbe siege of TouJon inTf 95,'theadtiiqi\ 
«f Golfe Jouan in 2794, aoudilke :two fi^s off Tonlmioia ithe ii3tii 
of Ajml ami the ijti of Jufy ijgif. At St Wmoont bt was dag- 
naptain to ithe Mooad in command, and in the idUoming year 
was sent out in command of the " Goliath ” (.74), tte n^eice 
jMelsm’s .fleet k the Mediterranean, Hie pact played by >the 
" GoiUoth ” in the bottle .of the Nile was brilliant. She Ae 
squadron round tbe Frendi van, aadifb» maaceutniie caettribnled 
not,« little Ito the result of tbe day. Whether this was done .by 
Foley’s.own initiative, or intended Isy iJeJamijiaa been amstter 
of'Controversy f(see/(»»rw«i iioyal VmtedStrvissehMiluUan, 

1883, p. ytfi j His next important service -was iwitii NeTson in 
the Baltic. The “ Elephant ” carried Nelson’s flagat ithc battle 
of Copenhagen, .and her captain acted as his ckef-af-edaS. dll- 
hea'lth obliged Foley todedine NelsQn'S'af[eri(made Rhea o« Ac 
point of starting for Ae battle of Tnaialgar) of the post of Captain 
of the fleet From r8o8 lo 1815 he uenomanded in the Downs 
and at the peace was made K.C.B. Sir Tliomas Foley rose to be 
full admiral and 'G,£.B. He died while comnianding in chief at 
PortsraouA'in 1633. 

See J. B. Lierbcrt, Lifesnd Scntioei of Sir Th o mas fdtey (GardiS, 
1884). 

FOU (Foley), ALLAN,JAKES (j 837-1899), Irish bass .singer, 
was 'bom at Cohir, Tipperary, ;on Ae 7th of Angu.sl 1837 ; 
urigHhdly a carpenter, Iw .studied unAr Bisaccla at.Naples, and 
made his first appearanoe at Catania in ,1862. From the opera 
in Paris he was engaged by Mapleson for tlie season of afi&s, and 
appeared wlA much sucee.ss in various parts. He sang in the 
first performance of T/te Flyirig Dutchman (Daland) in England 
in 187®, and in the first performance of Gounod’s Jledempiion in 
1882. He was distinguislied in opera and oratorio alike for his 
vigorous, straightforward way of singing, and wasin great request 
at ballad concerts. Ho died on theiotli of October 1899. 

FOLIGNO (one. Fulginiae, q.v.), a town and episcopal see of 
Umbria, Italy, 771 ft. above sea-level,.iB the province of Perugia, 
from which jt is 25 m. S.K. by rail. Pop. (1901) 9532 (town), 
26,278 (commune). It lies in a fertile plain, on tlie Top^ino, a 
tributary of Ae Tiber; it is almost square in shape and is sur- 
roimded by walls. It is a picturesque .and interesting town ; 
several of its churches contain .paintings -by ilmlirian masters, 
notably works by Nicoolo di Libera tore (nr Niccold Alimno, 
M.'?o-i5o 2), and among Aem his chief work, a large altar-piece 
(the predella -of which is in the Louvre.) in S. Niccolo. The 
cathedral has a romanesque S. facade of iigg.arcstored hi 1903 ; 
Ae interior was moderatietl in Ac i®th 'canturi'. To the left 
of Ae -choir is an oct.-igonal ciiapel by Awtaitio ok .Saagallo the 
younger (1527). In Ac saaiBe ;piaszniaB the S. fapade is the Palazzo 
del Govcrtio, erected in 1330,-whioh 1 ms a-dhapel w.iA frescoes 
by Ottaviano Nclili of Gubbio (1424). fi. Maria infra Portas is 
said 'to date from die 7A century, but from Ais period only 
the columns of the portico remain. Ruphaclls “ Madonna 
di Foligno,” now in tlie Vatican, was originally painted for -tiie 
cluimh of ..Sl Anna. The Palazzo Qtfim.and tlie Palazzo Deli are 
two good Renaissance buildings. 

Feligiu) seems to have been founded about the middle of Ae 
8A 'Oentiny a.D. Jt ichanged hands often during the wars of Ae 
t3th -ceaAry, ^and was riusitroyed Iby Perugia in 1281. From 
1305 to 14-39 k was '.governed hy the family -of Ae Trind as 
d^utiesof Ae Hdy Sec,M«til in AeJafcteryear one tjf its members 
went sgainSit the eliurch. Pope Eugene IV. sent a force against 
Foligno, te -which the Hka'bitants opened tiieir gates, and the 
last of Ae lirinci, Corrado .H., ms beheaded. Henceforth 
Foligno belonged 'to Ae states >of tile church until i860. It 
suflSered from a rSeV'Cre lear.thquake in 1832. Foligno is a station 
on the main line from Rome (via Orte) A Ancona, and is Ae 
junction for Perugia. Three mUes to Ae E. Ls the abbey of 
' Sassovivo wiA cloisters of 1229, very like those of S. Paolo 
fuori le Mura at Rome, with pairs of small columns supporting 
arches, and decorations in coloured mosaic (“ Cosmatesque ” 
work). Tlie church has been modernized. 

FOLIO (properly the ablative ease of Ae Lat. folium, leaf, but 
also frequently an adaptation of the Ital. foglio), a term in 
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knmiltc^ JeC'a fixed number of-teorde in a leg^ dogtiment, 
luediftKsmaaiimeinent of thelength and^for the ad&tkm of costs. 
In Qidfct Siitain, a “ folio ” is tmn to contain 73 words, except 
in paadiatnentaiy and chancery documents, when the number 
iatgo. In the U.S.A. 100 words form a “ folio,’* 

TOUUM, in mathematics, a curve invented and discussed by 
Rend Descartes. Its cartesian equation is x*+y®»3a*y. The 
curve is symmetrical about the line x=y, 
anil consists of two infinite branches 
K asymptotic to the line *+y+a*=o and 

a loop in the first quadrant. It may be 
' J traced by giving m various values in the 
^ equations x — ymj (i+m“), y ^ ^anfi 
(i+m-'*), since by eliminating m between 
these relations the equation to the curve 
is obtained. Hence it is unicursal (see 
Curve). The area of the loop, which 
equals the area between the curve 
and its asymptote, is 30/2. 

FOLKES, MARTIN (1690-1734), English antiquary, was bom 
in London on the 29th of Octo^r 1690. He was educated at 
Saumur University and Clare College, Cambridge, where he so 
distinguished himself in mathematics that when only twenty- 
three years of age he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was elected one of the council in 1716, and in 1723 Sir Isaac 
Newton, president of the society, appointed him one of the vice- 
presidents. On the death of Newton he became a candidate 
for the presidency, but was defeated by Sir Hans Sloane, whom, 
however, he succeeded in 1741; in 1742 he was made a member 
of the French Academy ; in 1746 he received honorary degrees 
from Oxford and Cambridge. In 1733 he set out on a tour 
through Italy, in the course of which he composed his Disserta¬ 
tions on ike Weights and Values of Ancient Coins, Before the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which he was president from 1749 to 
1754, he read in 1736 his Observations on the Trajan and Antomne 
Pillars at Rome and his Table of English Gold Coins from the jSlh 
Year of King Edward 111 . In 1743 he printed the latter with 
another on the history of silver coinage. He also contributed 
both to the Society of Antiquaries and to the Royal Society 
other papers, chiefly on Roman antiquities. He married in 
1714 Lucretia Bradshaw, an actress who had appeared at the 
Haymarket and Drury Lane (see Nichols’s Lit. Anecdot, ii. 

578-598)- 

For Sir John Hill’s attack on Folkes (^Review Of the Works of the 
Royal Soc., 1751), see D'lsracli, Calamittes and Quarrels 0/ Authors 
(i860), pp. 364-366, 


FOLKESTONE, a municipal borough, seaport and watering- 
place of Kent, England, within the parliamentary borough of 
Hythe, 71 m. S.E. by E. of London by the South-Eastern & 
Chatham railway. Pop. (1891) 23,903 ; (1901) 30,650.^ This is 
one of the principal ports in cross-Channel communications, the 
steamers serving Boulogne, 30 m, distant. The older part of 
Folkestone lies in a small valley which here opens upon the shore 
between steep hills. The more modem portions extend up the 
hills on either hand. To the north the town is sheltered 
by hills rising sharply to heights of 400 to 300 ft., on several of 
which, such as Sugarloaf and Castle Hills, are ancient earth- 
woiks. Above the diS west of the old town is a broad promenade 
called the Lees, commanding a notable view of the channel 
and connected by lifts with toe shore below. On this cliff also 
stands the parish church of St Mary and St Eanswito, a cruciform 
building of much interesit, with centml tower. It is mainly Early 
English, but the original church, attached to a Benedictine 
priory, was founded in 1093 on the site of a convent established 
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tiie'jMsexffier tramcj but also a Ibim general trade Are carried 
«n.'mheties are impoirtu>t. iun^ institutions may Ik 
mentioned the grammar school, founded in 1674, the paUic 
library and museum, and a number of: hospitals and sanatoria. 
The discontinued Harveian Institution for young men was 
named after William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of toe 
blood, a native of Folkestone (1378), who is also commemorated 
by a tercentenary memorial on toe Lees. Folkestone is a member 
of toe Cinque Port of Dover. It is governed by a mayor, 7 
aldermen and 21 councillors. Area, 3522 acres. To the west of 
Folkestone, close to Shomdiffe camp, is toe populous suburb 
of Cheriton (an urban district, pop. 7091). 

Folkestone (Folcestan) was among toe possessions of Earl 
Godwine and was called upon to supply him with ships when he 
was exiled from England ; at the tune of the Domesday Survey 
it belonged to Odo, bishop of Bayeux. From early times it was 
a member of the Cinque Port of Dover, and had to find one out 
of the twenty-one ships furnished by that port for the royal 
service. It shared the privileges of the Cinque Ports, whose 
liberties were exemplified at the request of the barons of Folke¬ 
stone by Edward III. in 1330. 'The corporation, which was 
prescriptive, was entitled the mayor, jurats and commonalty 
of Folkestone. The history of Folkestone is a record of its 
struggle against the sea, which was constantly encroaching 
upon the town. In 1629 the inhabitants, impoverished by their 
losses, obtained licence to erect a port. By the end of the i8th 
century the town had become prosperous by toe increase of its 
fishing and shipping trades, and by the middle of too 19 th century 
one of toe chief health and pleasure resorts of toe south coast. 

FOLKLANO (jolcland). 'This term occurs three times in Anghy 
Saxon documents. In a law of Edward toe Elder (c. i. 2) it is 
contrasted with bookland in a way which shows that these two 
kinds of tenure formed the two main .subdivisions of landowner- 
ship : no one is to deny right to another in respect of folkland or 
bookland. By a charter of 863 (Cod. Dipl. 281), King A^thelberhi 
exchanges five hides of folkland for five hides of bookland which 
had formerly belonged to a thane, granting the latter for the 
newly-acquired estates exemption from all fiscal exactions except 
the toreefold public obligation of attending toe fyrd and joining 
in the repair of fortresses and bridges. Evidently folkland was 
not free from the payment of gajdl (land tax) and providing 
quarters for the king’s men. In ealdormun Alfred’s will the 
testator disposes freely of his bookland estates in favour of his 
sons and his daughter, but to a son who is not considered as 
rightful offspring five hides of folkland arc left, provided the 
king consents. It is probable that folkland is meant in two or 
three cases when Latin documents speak of terra rei publicae 
jure possessa. 

Two principal explanations have been given to this term. 
Allen thought that folkland was similar to the Roman ager 
publicus: it was the common property of the nation {folc), 
and the king had to dispose of it by carving out dependent 
tenures for his followers more or less ^ter the fashion of conti- 
nentd beneficia. These estates remained subject to the superior 
ownership of the folk and of the king: they could eventually 
be taken back by toe latter and, in any case, the heir of a holder 
of folkland had to be confirmed in possession by the king. A 
letter of Bede to the archbishop Ecgbert of York may be inter¬ 
preted to apply to this kind of tenure. Kemble, K.. Maurer, 
H. C. Lodge, Stubbs and others followed Allen’s lead* 

Another theory was started by Professor Vinogradoff m an 
article on folkland in toe English Hist. Review for 1893. It 
considers folkland as landownership by folkright at common 
law, as might be said in modern legal sjKCch. In opposition to it 
bookland appears as landownership derived from royal mvilw. 
The incidents recorded in the charters characterize folkland as 
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or devise, but bf Ibe' coi^ttt of die lcii%. These' inckleHts ud 
lithitations are dirovdi' into relief ^ copious illusttitioiUiaB to 
the fundamentel feetotes of bocddand contained in the niunber- 
less “books;” ^ese ore exemptions from fiscal dues and 
freedom of disposition of the owner. This view of the matter has 
been accepted by the chief modem authorities. 

Bibliooraphy.—J. Allen, Inquiry into the Rise and Groteth of 
Royal derogative in England (London, 1849); K. Maurer, KriHsche 
Uberschau (1853), Band i. 102 fi.: F. W. Maitland, Domesday Sook 
and Beyond, 244 fi. (Cambridge, 1B97); P. Vinogradofi, " Folciand,” 
m the Eng. Hist. Rev. (1893), p. i fi.: Sir F. PoUock, Land Lams 
(London, 1896); H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Band i. 
(and ed., 293, Leiprig, 1887-1892). (P. Vi.) 

FOLKLORE, a term invented in 1846 by Mr W. J. Thoms as a 
designation for the traditional learning of the uncultured classes 
of civilized nations. The word has been adopted in this sense 
into many foreign languages; it is sometimes regarded as the 
equivalent of the Ger. Volkskunde. But folklore is, properly 
speaking, the “ lore of the folk,” while Volkskunde is lore or 
learning about the folk, and includes not only the mental life 
of a people, but also their arts and crafts. The term folklore is 
also used to designate the science which deals with folklore; 
the study of survivals involves the investigation of the similar 
customs, beliefs, &c., of races on lower planes of culture ; conse¬ 
quently folklore, as interpreted by the English and American 
societies, concerns itself as much or more with savage races as 
with the popular superstitions of the white races. 

History.—Ihv scientific study of folklore dates back to the 
first quarter of the iqth century, but folklore was collected long 
before that date. The organized study of folklore is a ^ing of 
recent growth. The first Folklore Society was founded in l^mdon 
in 1878 ; .similar bodies now exist in the United States, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and especially in Germany and Austria. 
The folk-tale makes its appearance in literature at a very early 
period; Egyptian examples have come down to us from the 
28th century b.c. In Greece the Homeric poems contain many 
folk-tale incidents ; for India we have the Jatakas and Pancha- 
tantra ; and for the Arabs the great collection of the Thousand 
and One Nights. Another type of folk-narrative is represented 
by Aesop’.s Fables. Not unnaturally beliefs and customs received 
less attention; our knowledge of them among the ancients is as 
a rule pieced together. Among the oldest professed collections 
are J. B. Thiers (1606-1703), Traitc de.s superstitions (1679), 
Aubrey’s Miscellanies (1686) and H. Bourne’s (1696-1733) 
Anliquitatesvulgares{i’ji^) ; but they belong to the antiquarian, 
non-scientific period. 

The pioneers of the modem scientific treatment of folklore 
were the brothers Grimm, by the publication of their Kinder- und 
Ilausmdrchen (1812-1815) and Deutsche Mythologie (1835). 
They were the first to present the folk-tale in its genuine un¬ 
adulterated form. They differed from their predecessors in 
regarding the myth, not as the result of conscious speculation, 
but of a mythopoeic impulse. They were, however, disposed to 
press modem linguistic evidence too far and make the figures 
of the folk-tale the lineal repre.sentatives of ancient gods, as the 
folk-tales themselves were of the myths. This tendency was 
exaggerated by their successors, J. W. Wolf, W. Rochholz and 
others. At the outset of his career, W. Mannhardt (1831-1880), 
the foreiunner of the anthropological school of folklore, shared 
in this mistake. Breaking away eventually from the philological 
schools, which interpreted myths and their supposed descendants, 
the folk-tales, as relating to the storm, the sun, the dawn, &c. 
(see Mythology), Mannhardt made folk-custom and belief his 
basis. To this end he set himself to collect and compare the 
superstitions of the peasantry; but his health was always 
feeble and he never completed his scheme. For a time Mann- 
hardt’s researches bore fruit neither in his own country nor 
abroad. In 1878 the foundation of the Folklore Society marked 
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abundantly dear that there is no line df-demarcation -lii 
tW twd. Each throws light upon the othw, and thd' sc^R^'' 
stitions of Europe are the lineal descendants of ' saVage creedif^ 
which have their parallels all over the world in tbe culture of 
primitive peoples. 

Subdivisions. —^The folklore of civilized peoples may be 
conveniently classified under three main heads: (i) belief and 
custom; (2) narratives and sayings; (3) art. These again may 
be subdivided. The first division. Belief andr Custom, includes 
(A) Superstitious beliefs and practices, including (a) those 
connected with natural phenomena or inanimate nature, (b) 
tree and plant superstitions, (c) animal superstitions, (d) ghosts 
and goblins, (e) witchcraft, (/) leechcraft, (g) magic in general 
and divination, (h) eschatology, and (i) miscellaneous super¬ 
stitions and practices ; and (B) Traditional customs, including 
(a) festival customs for which are set aside certain days and 
seasons, (b) ceremonial customs on the occasion of events such as 
birth, death or marriage, (e) games, (d) miscellaneous local 
customs, such as agricultural rites connected with the com-spirit 
(see Demonology), and (e) dances. Tlie second head of Narra¬ 
tives and Sayings may be subdivided (A) into (a) sagas or tales 
told as true, (/;) Miirchen or nursery tales, (c) fables, {d) drolls, 
apologues, cumulative tales, bee., (e) myths (see Mythology), 
and (/) place legends; (B) into ballads and songs (in so far as 
they do not come under art); and (C) into nursery rhymes, 
riddles, jingles, proverbs, nicknames, place rhymes, &c. The 
third head. Art, subdivides into (a) folk music with ballads and 
songs, (A) folk drama. Any classification, however, labours 
under the disadvantage of separating items which properly 
belong together. Thus, myths are obviously the form in 
which some superstitions are expressed. They may also be 
aetiological in their nature and form an elaborate record of a 
custom. Eschatological beliefs naturally take the form of myths. 
Traditional narratives can also be classified Under art, and so on. 

Literature.—The literature of the subject falls into two sharply 
defined classes—synthetic works and collections of folklore—of 
which the latter are immensely more numerous. Of the former 
class the most important is Dr J. G. Frazer’s Golden Hough, 
which sets out from the study of a survival in Roman religion 
and covers a widcfieldof savage and civilized beliefs and customs. 
Especially important are the chapters on agricultural rites, in 
which are set forth the results of Mannhardt’s researches. Other 
important lines of folklore rc.search in the Golden Bough are 
those dealing with spring ceremonies, with the primitive > ifw 
of the soul, with animal cults, and with sun and rain charms. 
Mr E. .S. Hartland’s Legend of Perseus is primarily concerned 
with the origin of a folk-tale, and this problem in the end is 
dismissed as insoluble. A large part of the book is taken up 
with a discussion of sympathetic magic, and especially with the 
“ life index,” an object so bound up with the life of a human 
being that it acts as an indication of his well-being or otherwise. 
The importance of children’s games in the study of folklore has 
been recognized of recent years. An admirable collection of the 
games of England has been published by Mrs G. L. Gomme. 
With the more minute study of uncivilized peoples the problem 
of the diffusion of games has also come to the fore. In particular 
it is found that the string-game called “ cat’s cradle ” in various 
forms is of very wide diffusion, being found even in Australia. 
The question of folk-music has recently received much attention 
(see Song). 

Bibliography.— lalrednetor; works: M. R. Cox, Introdurtion 
to Folklore ; Kundl, Die Volkskunde ; Marillier in Revue de I’histoire 
des religions, xliii. 166, and other works mentioned by KaindL 

Oensral works : J. G. Fraicr, The Golden Bough ; E. S. Hartland, 
The Leget^ of Perseus; A. Lang, Custom and Myth, Myth, Ritual 
and Religion ; Tylor, Primitive Culture ; 'Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde. 
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Fianoa: Sebillot’s works: RoHand, Found pnpulaire-, talsnel 
b la Salle, Croyancet et Kgenms, 

On the Slavs sec the works of Krauss and v. WKsloehi ; for 
tohemia, Grohmann, for Croocc, Abbott, Maetdtiakin 

'ulklore, and KonaeU Kotid, FgliUre. of Gmoe ; foe Italy, Pitre's 
iibliogr.i|ihy ; fm India, Crooke's works, and the Tndicm Anlutuary, 
'or questionnaires soorHandUoakofFoliihre (Folklore Soc.); Seuilldt, 
hsai dt quetiionnainti ; Jounnat of Ameokau Folklore (i8oa, iic .); 
ml Kaindl’s VolAsivit<ie. For a biWioBWhy of fulk-talea soc 
lartlauU, Mythuiagy^ ami Folk-tales ; to liis last may be added, 
’etitot's Ftgenihs indiennes ; Rand, Legends of the Micmacs ; 
aimmis. The Man mho Married the Moon ; and the pubMcations 
( the American Folklore Society. For other wcrk.s see feil)lio» 
raphio.s in Folklore and other poriwlicals. On special pointa may 
e mcntioncil Miss Cd-h’s Cinderella (Folklore .Society); IColUer's 
corks, Ac. (see also hihliograpliy to the article Tacic). For games 
Gonime, Knglish Games ; Gulin, Korean Games • Rochhok, 
\lemaniusi h»s Kinderlied- Uiihme, Dtutsches Kinderlied ] Handel- 
lann, Volks- nnd Kindarspiele ; J aync. String Figures, c&e, ; and 
he bibUourinjhy to OotL. Sec also Sonnenschein’.s Best Books, 

The following is a U.st of the more unportant Societies and pnbli- 
ations; — 

England: Folklore Society; Folksong Society; Gipsy-lore Society. 

XJ.S.A.: American Folklore Society. 

France ; Socieii des traditions popwtaires. 

Germany: Verein fUr Volkshmide ; Hessische Vereinigung fiir 
lolkshundc ; and minor societie.s in Saxony, Silesia a^ other 
irovinces. 

Austria: Verein fhr isitrrckhische Valkskimde, 

Switzurlund: Schweieetisehe GeseUschaft fUr Volhshunde, 

Italy ; .Soi ieJii per to stnidio dctle tradisioni popolari. 

In additimi to these, the anthropological socielics devote more or 
ess attention to lulklore. BeMdiss tiie piibUeatione of the .societies 
nentloned above, minor societies or individuals use rtspoasibln ior 
:he ioUowieg aiHoog ntliers; Ifeigiunt, U'ufhuiM; Poland, ll'isfci; 
?raiu'.e, Melusiue (187!!, 1883-iyoi); Uohemia, Ccsky Lid ; Den- 
nark, Dania, &c. ; Germany, Zeitschrift fiir ViiUterpsvckologie 
1851^-18170); Am Ur^nei! (iSyo-i8i>8), (N. \V. T.) 

FOLLEN, AUGUST (or, as he afterwards eallcd himself, 
ApoU'') LUDWIG (1704.-1855), German poet, was born at Giessen 
in the 21st of January 1794, thg son uf a district judge. He 
studied theology at Giessen and law at Heidelberg, and after 
caving the university edited the Elberfeid AlLgemcine ZHlung. 
suspected of being connected with some radical plots, he was 
mprisoned for two years in Berlin, When released in 1821 be 
(rent to Switzerland, where he taught in tiie canton school at 
Aarau, farmed from 1847-1854 the estate of Dcbcnfcis in 
rhurgau, and then retired to Bern, where he lived till his death 
in tlie 36th of Decemher 1855. Bicsidcs a number of minor 
loetns he wrote Harjetigriisse ohs DeuLsrhlani und der-Schweis 
jiSrj) and Malcgys wid Viaiim (i&ap), a knighdy romance after 
the fashion of the romantic scliool Of Iris many translations,, 
oiexition. may be made of the Homeric Hymns in collaboration 
with R. Schwenck (1814), Tasso’s Jesrusalem Delivered (1818.) 
and Siegjtieds Tod from the iViiciuiigvttliVi/-(1842) 7-he also 
Mllected aad translated Latin hymns and sacred poetry (1819). 
[n 1646 he ptiblished a brief collection of sounets entillial Ait 
iie goUbsen NichlwiiUricha. This was aimed at the Ubetal 
philosopher Arnold Rnge,. and was the occasion uf a Uterary duel 
between the two authota FoUcn’s postbumous poem Tristans 
Eliern (lEsy). may also be mentioned, hut hi.s best-known work 
is a coUectioa ot. German pootry entitled Bildezsaal deulstber 
Oieilmg (iSa,i)i. 

POLLEN, KARL(i79S-i84o),G erman poet and patriot^hrothcr 
pf A. L,Follen, was bom at ^mrod in Hesse-Darmstadt, on the 
Atk ei Scpteonbei 1795, He first studied theology at Giessen, 
but alter tbw campaign ef 1814, m whiidi, like bis brother 
Au|fii8t, he took part as a Hessian vofcmteef, began the study of 
iunsprudence, aw fh lAiS estabCsbed bimseU as Pfividdc'ent 


nj civfii hw at Oiessen. Owing to being suspected ni political 
intsigiHs, bajemoved to Jena, wd thence,, after the assassination 
of Kqtiirtwie, fled to France. Here again the poKtiqal murder 
of dsKft de Berry, on the 14th of January 1830, led toFolleo 
b«^ r^arded as a su^ct, and he awordingly took refuge in 
^tfizarlMbd, where he taught for a while at the e&ntonal school 
Bli Gaiw and at the university of Basel; but the Prussia 
aijthwiliea imperatively desaMsding his. swendtr, ho sought in. 
iI8«4 hojpJtaJity of the United States of America, Here be 
became an iisstruetor ip Gennaa at Harvard » 1835, aad in 1830 
obtained an appointment as profes.sor of German langu^ 
aad Uuiratwe there; but his anti-slavery agitation having 
given smbrsgn to the authorities, he forfeited hit post in 1835, 
and was ordained Unitarian minister of a chapel at Lexington in 
Massachusetts in 1836. He perished at .sen on board a steamboat 
\vlucb was totally consuraed by fire whilie on a voyage from 
New York to Boston, on the night of the i3th-*4th. of Janutay 
Follcn was the author of .several celebrated patriotic 
songs written m tlu) interests of liberty. The best is perhaps 
Henh »uf, ihr Jeiirslm / Du VoUt, hirch avf I of which Johannas 
Wit, called von Hbrring (i8oo-j863), was long, though errone* 
ously, considered the author. It was published m A. L. P'oUen’s 
cijUection of patriotic songs, Freie Stimnim jrisclier Jugend, 

His who Elinic Lea (i787-i8(ki), an Amoticaai a«thoi'«Nti of »onio 
riTnitatioa, puljlisUud after liis UeatU hi.s lectures ami aermons, witli 
a biography written by herself (5 vols., Boston, 1840). 

FQUETT, SIB WILLIAM WEBB (i798-1845), Engli.sh lawyer, 
was, bom at Tupsham in Devonshire on the 2nd of December 
1798. Hfi was the son of Captain Benjamin Imllott, who had 
retired from the army in 3790, and ejigaged in business at 
Topsham. He received his education at Exeter gramnng: school 
and Trinity College, CambridKe, graduating in i8i8. H« had 
entered the Inner Temple in i&ib and began to practise as a 
pleader below the bar in 1821, but was called to the bar in 1834, 
and joined tlw wcs.tcra circuit in 1835. At the very outset 
his great qtwlifiications were universally recognized. He was 
thoroughly master of bis pro Cession, and bis rapid rise in it was 
due nut only to his quick perception and sound judgment, but 
to his singular courtesy, kindness and sweetness of temper. 
In 1830 he married the elde.st daugblet of Sir Ambrose Harding 
GifCord, chief justice of Ceykm. la 1835 he was retiuned to 
parliament for ]''.xcter. In parliament he early distinguished 
himself, and under the first administration of Sir Robert Feel 
was appointed sol'icitor-gcneral (November 1834); but resigned 
with tneminEtry in April 1835, In the course of this year he was 
knighted. On the return of reel to power in 1841 Sir William 
was again appointed solivitor-gcnend, und in April >844 be suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Frederick Bollock as attorney-general But Ids 
health, which had begun to fail hira in 3 8^, ami Irad been 
permanently injured by a severe illness in 1841, i 3 ow broke dowi 3 , 
and he was compelled to relinquish practice at3d to visit the 
south of Europe. He returned to England in March 184J'; but 
the disease, consumption, reasserted itself, and he diwl in 
London 03 i the 38th of June following. A statu* of Follctt, 
executed by Bclmcs, was erected by suBscr^tionj in West- 
miastor Abbey, 

PONBLANQUE, ALBANY WILUAM (3793-1873), English 
journalist, descended from a noble French Huguenot family, 
tlie Greniers of Languedoc, was born in London m 1793. Jolm 
Grenier, a banker, became tuturalized in England under the 
niunc of Fonbla3»que; and his son John Samuel Martin Fon- 
biaaqna (i 700-1838), a dbtmguished equity lawyer, and tlie 
author of a. standard legal work, a Treatise art Equity^ was the 
father oif Alb 833 y Fonblanque; he represented the bmoqgh of 
i Caaneiford in parliament; and was one «f the Whig fwerids of 
i George IV. when pince of Wales. At fourteenyoung l^bla^qim 
I wae sent to Woolwich to prepare for the Royal Ei^kveers. Bis 
health,, ho-wever, failed, and mr two years hia studi** bed to bo 
I suspended. Upon his lecavery he studied for some time with a 
view to beiaag esHed to the bar. At the age of aiinetoen (iBia) 
' be eomaneaced writiiagfor the sie,w.spepers,,and very soon attracted 
I matice bath by the Ixddaaess ami liberality of fne opinions, and hgf 






^ sujjeriority of his' style to ■what Macatilfty, ■when speak}n|> of 
him, Justly cafed the ‘“ntnt and twaddlfe of the' da% and woek^ 
press ” of the time. While he was. eagerly taking his share k att 
the political struggles of this eventful per^, he was also con¬ 
tinuing his studies, devoting no less than six hours a day to the 
study of classics and poKtical philosophy. Under this severe 
mental training his health once more broke down. His energy, 
however, was not impaired. He became a regular contributor to 
the newspapers and reviews, realizing a fair income which, as his 
habits were simple and temperate, secured him against pecuniary 
anxieties. 

rtom 1820 to 1830 Albany Fonblanque was successively 
employed upon tlic staff of The Times and the Morning Ckrmicte, 
whilst he contributed to the Examiner, to the London Magazine 
and to the Westminster Revinv, In 1828 the Examiner newspaper, 
which had been purchased by the Rev. Dr FeHowes, author of the 
Religion oj the Universe, &c., was given over to Fonbtanque’s 
complete control; and for a period of seventeen years (1830 to 
1847) he not only sustained the high character fur political in¬ 
dependence and literary ability which the Examiner had gained 
under the direction of Leigh Hunt and his brother, John Hunt, 
but even compelled his political opponents to acknowledge a 
certain delight in the boldness and brightness of the wit directed 
against themselves. When it was proposed that the admirers 
and supporters of the paper should facilitate a rcducticn in its 
price liy the payment of their subscription ten years in advance, 
not only did Mr lidward Bulwer (Lord Lytton) volunteer his 
aid, but also Mr Disraeli, who was then coquetting with radical¬ 
ism. During his connexion with the Examiner, FonWanofue had 
many advantageous offers of further literary employment; 
but he devoted his energies and talents almost exclusively to 
the service of the paper he hiid resolved to make a standard of 
literary excellence in die world of journalism. Fonblanque was 
offered the governorship of Nova Scotia ; but although he took 
great interest in colonial matters, and had used every effort to 
advocate the more generous political system which had colonial 
scif-government for its goal, he decided not to alxtndoo his 
beloved Examinr.r even for so sj'mpathetic an employment. In 
1847, however, domestic reasons induced liim to accept the post 
of .statistical secretary of the Board of Trade. This of course 
compelled him to rc.srgn the editorship of tlic Examiner, but he 
still continued to contribute largely to the paper, which, under the 
control of John Forster, continued to sustain its iniinential 
position. During the later years of his life Fonblanque. took no 
prominent part in public affairs; and when he died at the age of 
seventy-aine(i872)licsoemcd,as his nephew.Edward Fonblampie, 
tightly observes, “ a man who had lived and toiled in an age gone 
by and in a cause long since established.” 

The character of Albany Fmblanquc’s political activity mav 
be judged of by a study of his England under Seven Adminislra- 
lions in comp;irison with the course of social and political 

events in F.ngland from 1826 to 1837. As a journalist, he must 
be regarded in the light of n reformer. Journalism before bis 
day was regarded as a somewhat discreditable profession ; men 
of true culture were shy of entering the hot and dusty arena lest 
they should be confounded with the ruder comliatants who fought 
there before the public for hire. But the fact that Fonblanque, 
a man not only of strong and earnest political convictions but 
also of exceptional literary ability, did not hesitate to choose this 
field as a worthy one in which both a politician and a man of 
letters might usefully as well as honourably put forth his best 
gifts, must laive helped, in no small degree, to cwrect the old 
prejudice. 

See the Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque, edited by his 
nephew, Edward Barrington de Fonblanque (London, 1874); a 
collection of his articles with a. brief biographical notice, 

FOND DO LAC, a city and the county-seat of Fond du Lac 
county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., about 60 m. N. of Milwaukee, at the 
S. end of Rake Winnebago, and at the mouth of ■ffte Fond du 
Lac river, which is navigable fur only a short distance. Pop. 

i iSqo) 12,024; (iQoo) 15,110, of whom 2952 were foreign-bom ; 
1906) 17,719, The city is a railway centre of some importance, 


' at)6 ia served by the Clsicago, junweaunq st'h 

Ujnneapoiis,StPaul & Sanii Stl^ie.aadthtiQiiii^ ^ 
Western railways, by intemrban electric lines, and bj\ ' 

&MS conaectkg through the Fox river with vessels on u. 

Lakes. At North Fond du Lac, jHst beyond the.!tity\ 
are cMr<-shDps of the two lost-mentioaed railways, oad 
city are naaniifaetories of machiaecy, automobiles, wa^ 
and' canriages, aamings, leather, beer, dour,, rofrigeratora, ag^ 
oikoral inqili^nts, toys and furniture. The. tot^ value of the 
city’s faet^ products in 1905 was $,5,59^(io6„ aa increase of 
9i5‘7 % since 1900. The city has a Froteslant Episcopal 
cathedral, the Grafton Hall school for girls, and St Agues hospital 
and omvent, and a public library with, about 25,900 volumes in 
1908. The irst settlers on the site of Fond du Lac arrived about 
1835. Subsequently a village was laid out which was incorpor¬ 
ated in 1847 ; a city charter was secured iu 1852. 

FONDI [one. Fundi), a town of Caunpania, Italy, iu the 
province of Caserta, 12 m. N.W. of Formia, and ii ro. E.N.E. 
of Tcrracina by road. Pup. (kjoi) 9930. It lies 25 ft. above 
sea-level, at the N. end of a pUin surrounded by mountains, 
which extend to the sea. It occupies tte site of the ancient 
Fundi, a Volscian town, belonging later to Latimu. adjaciuni, on 
the Via Appit, still represented the modern high-road which 
passes through the centre of tlie town. It is rectangular in plan, 
and portions of its walk, partly in, fine polygonal work and partly 
in ojius ineertwn, are preserved. Both plan and walls date, no 
doubt, fruna the Roman period. The gate on the north-cast still 
exists, and bears tlie inscription of three aediks who erected the 
gate, the towers and tlic wall A similar inscription of three 
different aedilcs from the N.W. gate still exists, but not in situ. 
In Ibo neighliourhood are tlie remains of several ancient villas, 
and along the Via Appia still stands an ancient wall of ojnis 
retiruledmn, with an iiiscri|>tion, in large letters, of one Varroni- 
snuR, the letters being at intervals of 25 ft Tlie engineering of 
tlie ancic-nt Via Appia between Fondi and Formia, where it 
passes through the mountains near Itri, is remarkalifc. 

The modem town is still enclosed by the ancient walls. The 
eastle on the .S.K. side Los some isth-ccntury windows witli 
beautiful tracery. Qose by is the Gothic church of S. Pietro 
(formerly S. Maria), which was the cathedral until the see was 
suppressed in 1818 and united with that 'of Gaeta ; it contains 
a line pulpit with “ cosmatesque ’* work and the fine tomb of 
Cristoforo Caetani (1439), two interesting rstlncentury triptychs 
and on epi-scopal throne, which .served for the coronation of the 
antipope Clement VII. m 1378. In the Dominican monastery 
the cell which St Thomas Aquinas sometimes oectipiad is shovm. 

The ancient city of Fundi in 338 B.c. (or 332) received (with 
Formiae) the civitas sine suffragio, because it had always secured 
the Romans safe passage through its territory; the peo^dc 
as a whole did not join Privemum in its war agamst Rome three 
years later, though Vitruvius Vacca, the leader, was a native of 
Fundi. It acquired the full cRizenship ht i88 B.C., and was 
partly under the control of a prarfettus. The inscription upon 
some walerpipes which have been discovered shows that later it 
became a municipiim. It was governed by three aediks: 
Horace's jest against the officion.s praetor (sic) is due tn the 
exigencies of metre (Th. Mommsen in Hermes, xiii. p. 113). The 
family of Livia, the consort of Augustus, belonged to FtmdL 
During the Lombard ins-asions in 592 Fundi was temporarily 
abandoned, but it seems to have come under the ruk of the 
papacy by A.ti. 754 at any rate. Pope John VIII. ceded it trith 
its territory to Docibile, duke of Gaeta, but its history is some¬ 
what intricate after this period. Sometime.s it aj^ears as. an 
independent countship, though held by membera of Ae Caetani 
family, who about 1297 returned to it. In 1504 it was given to 
Prospero Colonna. In 1534 Khair-ed-Din Barbeoasaa. triad to 
cany off Giulia Gonzaga, countess of Frnidi, and sacked the city. 
After this Fondi was mucfi neglected ; in 1791 it was sold to the 
Di Sangro famQy, in whkh it still remains. Its positkm as a 
frontier town between the papd states and tha tiagdom of 
Naples, just in the territory of the latien—the Via Appk can 
easily be blocked either N.W. at the actual frontier called 
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.^ortdla ^ or S.E. of it—affected it a good deal during the French 
Aevolution and the events which led up to the unification of 
italy. 

The Lago di Fondi, which lies in the middle of the plain, and 
the partially drained marshes surrounding it, compelled the 
ancient Via Appia, followed by the modem road, to make a 
considerable detour. The lake was also known in classical times 
as lacus Amyclanus, from the town of Amyclae or Amunclae, 
which was founded, according to legend, by Spartan colonists, 
and probably destroyed by the Oscans in the 5th century b.c. 
(E. Pais in Rendiconii dei Lincfi, iyo6, 611 seq.); the bay was 
also known as mare Amunclanum. 

The ancient Sjjeluncae (mod. Sperlnnga) on the coast also 
belonged to the territory of Fundi. Here was the imperial villa 
In which Sejanus saved tlie life of Tiberius, who was almost 
crushed by a fall of rock. Considerable remains of it, and of the 
caves from which it took its name, still exist i m. .S.E. of the 
modem village. For modem discoveries .see P. di Tucci in 
Notizie degli scavi (1880), 480; G. Patroni, ibid. (1898), 493. 
The wine of Fundi is spoken of by ancient writers, though the 
ager Caecubus, the coast plain round the Lago di Fundi, was even 
more renowned, and Horace frequently praises its wine; and 
though Pliny the Elder spyeaks as if its production had almost 
entirely ceased in his day (attributing this to neglect, but even 
more to the excavation works of Nero’s projected canal from the 
lacus Avemus to Ostia), Martial mentions it often, and it is 
spoken of in the inscription of a wine-dealer of the time of 
Hadrian, together with Falemian and Setian wines (Corpus 
inscript. Lat. vi. Berlin, 1882, 9797). 'I’ho plain of Fondi is the 
northernmost point in Italy where the cultivation of oranges and 
lemons is regularly carried on in modern times. 

See G. Conte Colino, Storia di Fondi (Naples, 1002); B. Amante 
and R, Bianchi, Memorie storiche e statutaru di Fondt in Campania 
(Rome, 1903); T, Ashby, in English Historical Heoiew, xix. (1904) 
357 seq. (T.As.) 

FONNI, a town of Sardinia, in the province of Sassari, 3280 ft. 
above sea-level, to the N.W. of Monte Gennargentu, 21 m. S. 
of Nuoro by road. Pop. (1901) 4323. It is the highest village 
in Sardinia, and situated among fine scenery with some chestnut 
woods. The church of the Franciscans, built in 1708, contains 
some curious paintings by local artists. The costumes are ex¬ 
tremely picturesque, and are well seen on the day of .St John the 
Baptist, the patron saint. The men’s costume is similar to that 
worn in the district generally ; the linen trou.scrs are long and 
black gaiters are worn. The women wear a white chemise; 
over that a very small corselet, and over that a red jacket with 
blue and black velvet facings. The skirt is brown above and 
red below, with a blue band between the two colours; it is 
accordion-pleated. Two identical skirts are often worn, one 
above the other. The unmarried girls wear white kerchiefs, 
the married women black. A little to the N. of Fonni, by the 
high-road, stood the Roman station of Sorabile,1tnentioned in 
the Antonine Itinerary as situated 87 m. from Carales on the 
road to Olbia. Excavations made in 1S79 and 1880 led lo the 
discovery of the remains of this station, arranged round three 
sides of a courtyard some 100 ft. square, including traces of 
baths and other buildings, and a massive embanking wall above 
them, some 150 ft. in length, to protect them from landslips 
(F. Vivanet, in Notizie degli scavi, 1879, 350 ; 1881, 31), while 
a discharge certificate (tabula honestae missionis) of sailors 
who had served in the classis Ravennas was found in some 
ruins here or hereabouts (id. ib., 1882, 440; T. Mommsen, 
Corp. inscr. Lat. x. 8325). Near Fonni, too, are several 
“ menhirs ” (called pielre celtkhe in the district) and other 
prehistoric remains, (T. As.) 

TONSAGRADA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Lugo; 25 m. E.N.E. of Lugo by road. Pop. (1900) 17,302. 
Fonsagrada is situated 3166 ft. above the sea, on the watershed 
between the rivers Rodil and Suama, It is an important market 
for all kinds of agricultural produce, and manufactures linen and 
frieze; but its trade is mainly local, owing to the mountainous 

> For the pass of Ad Lautulas see Tehracina, 


character of the neighbourhood, and the lack of a railway or 
navigable waterway, which prevent the development of any 
considerable export trade. 

FONSECA, MANOEL DEODOBO DA (1827-1892), first 
president of the united states of Brazil, was bom at Alagoas 
on the sth of August 1827, being the third son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Manoel Mendes da Fonseca (d. 1859). He was educated at 
the military school of Rio de Janeiro, and had attained the rank 
of captain in the Brazilian army when war broke out in 1864 
against Montevideo, and afterwards against Solano Lopez, 
dictator of Paraguay. His courage gained him distinction, and 
before the close of the war in 1870 he reached the rank of colonel, 
and some years later that of general of division. After holding 
several military commands, he was appointed in 1886 governor 
of the province of Rio Grande do Sul. In this position he threw 
himself heartily into politics, espoused the republican opinions 
then becoming prevalent, and sheltered their exponents with 
his authority. After a fruitless remonstrance, the government 
at the close of the year removed him from his post, and recalled 
him to the capital as director of the service of army material. 
Finding that even in that post he still continued to encourage 
insubordination, the minister of war, Alfredo Chaves, dismissed 
him from office. On 14th of May 1887, in conjunction with the 
viscount de Pelotas, Fonseca issued a manifesto in defence of 
the military officers’ political rights. From that time his influence 
was supreme in the army. In December 1888, when the Con¬ 
servative Correa d’Oliveira became prime minister, Fonseca was 
appointed to command an army corps on the frontier of Matto 
Grosso. In June 1889 the ministry^ was overthrown, and on a 
dissolution an overwhelming Liberal majority was returned to 
the chamber of deputies. Fonseca returned to the capital in 
September. Divisions of opinion soon arose within the Liberal 
party on the question of provincial autonomy. The more 
extreme desired the inauguration of a complete federal system. 
Amongst the most vehement was Ruy Barbosa, the journalist 
and orator, and after some difficulty he persuaded Fonseca to 
head an armed movement against the government. Tire insur¬ 
rection broke out on the 13th of November 1889. The govern¬ 
ment commander, Almeida Barreto, hastened to place himself 
under Fonseca’s orders, and the soldiers and sailors made 
common cause with the insurgents. The affair was almost 
bloodless, the minister of marine, baron de Ladario, being the 
only person wounded. Fonseca had only intended to overturn 
the ministry, but he yielded lo the insistency of the republican 
leaders and proclaimed a republic. A provisional government 
was constituted by the army and navy in the name of the nation, 
with Fonseca at its head. The council was abolished, and both 
the senate and the chamber of deputies were dissolved. The 
emperor was requested to leave the territory of Bmzil within 
twenty-four hours, iuid on the 17th of November was embarked 
on a cruiser for Lisbon. On the 20th of December a decree of 
banishment was pronounced against the imperial family. So 
universal was tlie republican sentiment that there was no attempt 
at armed resistance. The provisional government exercised 
dictatorial powers for a year, and on the 25th of February 1891 
Fonseca was elected president of the republic. He was, however, 
no politician, and possessed indeed little ability beyond the art 
of acquiring popularity. His tenure of office was short. In 
May he became involved in an altercation with congress, and in 
November pronounced its dissolution, a measure beyond his 
constitutional power. After a few days of arbitrary rule insur¬ 
rection broke out in Rio Grande do Sul, and before the close of 
November Fonseca, finding himself forsaken, resigned his office 
From that time he lived in retirement. He died at Rjo dt 
Janeiro on the 23rd of August 1892. , 

FONSECA, Amapala or Conchagua, BAY OF, an inlet of the 
Pacific Ocean in the volcanic region between the Central American 
republics of Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua, The bay is 
unsurpassed in extent and security by any other harbour on 
(the Pacific. It is upwards of 50 m. in greatest length, by about 
30 m. in average width, with an entrance from the sea about 
18 m. wide, between the great volcanoes of Conchagua (3800 ft.) 
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and Coseguina (3000 ft.). The lofty islands of Conchaguita 
and Mianguiri, with a collection of rocks called “ Los Farellones,” 
divide the entrance into four distinct channels, each of sufficient 
depth for the largest vessels. A channel called “ El Estero 
Real ” extends from the extreme southern point of the bay into 
Nicaragua for about 50 m., reaching within 20 or 25 m. of I^ke 
Managua. The principal islands in the bay are Sacate Grande, 
Tigre, Gueguensi and Esposescion belonging to Honduras, 
and Martin Perez, Punta Sacate, Conchaguita and Mianguiri 
belonging to Salvador. Of these Sacate Grande is the largest, 
being about 7 m. long by 4 broad. The island of Tigre from its 
position is the most important in the bay, being about 20 m. 
m circumference, and rising in a cone to the height of 2500 ft. 
On the southern and eastern shores of the island the lava forms 
black rocky barriers to the waves, varying in height from 10 
to 80 ft.; but on the northward and eastward are a number 
of playas or smooth, sandy beaches. Facing one of the most 
considerable of these is the port of Amapala (q.v.), Fonseca 
Bay was discovered in 1522 by Gil Gonzalez de Avila, and named 
by him after his patron. Archbishop Juan Fonseca, the implacable 
enemy of Columbus. 

FONT (Lat. fans, “ fountain ” or “ spring,” Ital. fonte, Fr. 
les fonts), the vessel used in churches to hold the water for 
Christian baptism. In the apostolic period baptism was ad¬ 
ministered at rivers or natural springs (cf. Acts viii. 36), and no 
doubt the primitive form of the rite was by immersion in the 
water. Infusion —pouring water on the head of the neophyte— 
was early introduced into the west and north of Europe on 
account of the inconvenience of immersion, as well as its occasional 
danger ; this form has never been countenanced in the Oriental 
churches. Aspersion, or sprinkling, was also admitted as valid, 
but recorded early examples of its use are rare (see lUmsM). 
These different modes of administering baptism have caused 
corresponding changes in the receptacles for the water. After 
the cessation of persecution, when ritual and ornament began 
to develop openly, special buildings were erected for administering 
the rite of baptism. This was obviously necessary, for a large 
pttcina (basin or tank) in which candidates could be immersed 
would occupy too much space of the church floor itself. These 
baptisteries consisted of tanks entered by steps (an ascent of 
three, and descent of four, to the water was the normal but not 
the invariable number) and covered with a domed chamber 
(see Baptistery). 

By the 9th century, however, the use of separate baptisteries 
had generally given place to that of fonts. The material of 
which these were made was stone, often decorative marble; 
as early as 524, however, the council of Lerida enacted that if a 
stone font were not procurable the presbyter was to provide 
a suitable vessel, to be used for the sacrament exclusively, which 
might be of any material. In the Eastern Church the font 
never became an important decorative article of church furniture : 
‘‘ The font, KokvnfUriOpa (says Neale, Eastern Church, i. 214), in 
the Eastern Church is a far less conspicuous object than it is in 
the West. Baptism by immersion has been retained ; but the 
font seldom or never possesses any beauty. The material is 
usually either metal or wood. In Russia the columbelhra is 
movable and only brought out when wanted.” 

One of the most elaborate of early fonts is that described by 
Anastasius in the Lateran church at Rome, and said to have been 
presented thereto by Constantine the Great. It was of porphyry, 
overlaid with silver inside and out. In the middle were two 
porphyry pillars carrying a golden dish, on which burnt the 
Paschal lamp (having an asbestos wick and fed with balsam). 
On the rim of the bowl was a golden lamb, with silver statues 
of Christ and St. John the Baptist Seven silver stags poured 
out water. This elaborate vessel was of course exceptional; 
the majority of early fonts were certainly much simpler. A fine 
early Byzantine stone example exists, or till recently existed, 
at Beer-Sheba. 

Few if any fonts survive older than the irth century. These 
are all of stone, except a few of lead; much less common are 
fonts of cast bronze (a fine example, dated 1112, exists at the 
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Church of St Barth^lemy, Liige). The most ancient are plain 
cylindrical bowls, with a circular—sometimes cruciform or 
quatrefoil—outline to the basin, either without support or with 
a single central pillar ; occasionally there is more than one pillar. 
The basins are usually lined with lead to prevent absorption 
by the stone. The church of Efenechtyd, Denbigh, possesses 
an ancient font made of a single block of oak. ITiough the 
circular form is the commonest, early Romanesque fonts are not 
infrequently square; and sometimes an inverted truncated cone 
is found. Octagonal fonts are also known, though uncommon; 
hexagons are even less common, and pentagons very rare. 
There is a pentagonal font of this period at Cabourg, dept. 
Calvados, N. France. 

Fonts early began to be decorated with sculpture and relief. 
Arcading and interlacing work are common ; so are s)nnbol and 
pictorial representation. A very remarkable leaden font is 
preserved at Strassburg, bearing reliefs representing scenes in 
the life of Christ. At Pont-i-Mousson on the Moselle are bas- 
reliefs of St John the Baptist preaching, and baptizing Christ. 
Caryatides sometimes take the place of the pillars, and sculp¬ 
tured animals and grotesques of strange design not infrequently 
form the base. More remarkable is the occasional persistence 
of pagan symbolism ; an interesting example is the very ancient 
font from Ottrava, Sweden, which, among a series of Christian 
symbols and figures on its panels, bears a representation of Thor 
(see G. Stephens’ brochure, Thunor the Thunderer). 

In the 13th century octagonal fonts became commoner. A 
very remarkable example exists at the cathedml of Hildesheim 
in Hanover, resting on four kneeling figures, each bearing a vase 
from which water is running (typical of the rivers of Paradise). 
Above is an inscription explaining the connexion of these rivers 
with the virtues of temperance, courage, justice and prudence. 
On the sides of the cup are representations of the passage of the 
Jordan, of the Red Sea, the Baptism of Christ, and the Virgin 
and Child. The font has a conical lid, also ornamented with 
bas-reliefs. A cast of this font is to be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington. A leaden font, with figures 
of Our Lord, the Virgin Mary, St Martin, and the twelve Apostles, 
exists at Mainz; it is dated 1328 by a set of four leonine hexa¬ 
meters inscribed upon it. In the 14th and succeeding centuries 
octagonal fonts became the rule. They are delicately ornamented 
with mouldings and similar decorations, in the contemporary 
style of Gothic architectural art. Though the basin is usually 
circular in 15th-century fonts, examples are not infrequently 
found in which the outline of the basin follows the octagond 
shape of the outer surface of the vessel. Examples of this type 
are to be found at Strassburg, Freiburg and Basel. 

In England no fonts can certainly be said to date before the 
Norman conquest, although it is possible that a few very rude 
examples, such as those of Washaway, Cornwall, and Denton, 
Sussex, are actually of Saxon times ; of course we cannot count 
as “ Saxon fonts ” those adapted from pre-Norman sculptured 
stones originally designed for other purposes, such as that at 
Dolton, Devonshire. On the other hand, Norman fonts ate very 
common, and are often the sole surviving relics of the Norman 
parish church. They are circular or square, sometimes plain, 
but generally covered with carving of arcades, figures, foliage, 
&c. Among good examples that might be instweed of this 
period ate Alphington, Devon (inverted cone, without foot); 
Stoke Cannon, Devon (supported on caryatides); Ham, Staffs 
(cup-shaped); Fincham, Burnham Deepdale, Sculthorpe, 
Toftrees, and Shembome in Norfolk (all, especially the last, 
remarkable for elaborate carving); Youlgrave, Derby (with a 
projecting stoup in the side for the chrism—a unique detail); 
besides others in Lincoln cathedral; Iffley, Oxon ; Newenden, 
Kent; Coleshill, Warwick ; East Meon, Hants ; Castle Frome, 
Herefordshire. Some of the best examples of “ Norman ” 
fonts in England (such as the notable specimen in Winchester 
cathedral) were probably imported from Belgium. In the 
Transitional period we may mention a remarkable octagonal font 
at Belton, Lincolnshire; in this period fall most of file leaden 
fonts that remain in England, of which thirty are known (7 in 
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GloacesterBhire, 4 in fieik^ire and K«nt, 3 in Norfolk, Oxford ! 
sad Sinsex, x in Derby, Dorset, Lincoln, ^merset, Surrey and 
Wiltshire ); perhaps the finest examples ore at Ashover, Derby- 
duce, and Wniton, Bnrrcy. Early English fonts -are ■own- 
pacativedy rare. They bear the mouHding, foliage and tooth 
omameirt in tlie usual style of the period. A goixl example of 
am Early Englidi font is at Ail Sakits, Leicester ; others may be 
Been at St Giles’, Oxford, and at I,ackford, Siifioik. Fonts oif the 
Decorated Tteiiod ore oommoner, but not so frequtait as those of 
the proce&ig Norman or subsequent Perpendicular periods. 
Fonts of the Perpendicular period are very common, and arc 
gen er ally juaeed uponsteps and uilufty stem, which, togetlier with 
the body of the font, are frequently richly ornamented with 
panelling, it was.also the custom during this period to ornament 
the Sesit with shields and coats of arms and otlicr heraldic 
insignia, as at Heme, Kent Tire fonts <#1 this period, however, 
are as a role devoid of interest, and, like most Perpamdicular 
wodc, ore stiff and monotoeoiis. There is, however, a remarkable 
iofit, with sculptured figores, btdoogitig to tire late I4thicentury, 
at West Drayton in llicUlcsex. 

In Holymad chapel there was a brazen font in. which the royal 
children of Sootlamd were baptized. It was carried off in 1544 
by Sir R. LetL, xuid .given Iry him to the church at St Albans, 
but was afterwards destroyed iby the Puritans. A silver font 
existed at Caaterbury, which was sametiiiics brought to West¬ 
minster on the «ocasion of a royal baptism. At Chobham, 
Surrey, there is m leaden font covered with oaken panels of the 
*6th century^ The only eotisting structure at all recalling tlie 
ancient hapdsteries in English churches is found at Luton in 
Bedfordshire. The font at Luton belongs to tbc Decorated 
style, and is ^enclosed in sux ‘octagonal structure ckf ireosiune, 
cunsisting of eight pillars about 25 ft in height, supporting a 
canopy. The space onamnd the font is large enough to hold 
twdve adnltat cumfectably. At the top of the canopy is a vassal 
for containing d»e icon-sccmtied water, which when re<juired was 
hrt down into the ienl by moans'of a pipe. 

In 1236 it was ordered by Ednwmd, ardibishep'af Canterbuiy, 
that baptismal foots .should be kept under luck and key, at a 
precaution ogaintt .sorceryFontes baptismales .sub sera 
dausi teneaoltor pnapter sortHegia.” The lids ii^pear at first to 
have been quite simple and flat. They gradually, however, 
partook of the eonainentation of the fumt itself, and are often 
of pyiamodal and nonical forms, highly decorated with finials, 
crochets, nuiuldiiigE and grotesques. Sometustes those 00 vers are 
very heavy .and are suspended by chains to enable them to be 
raised at tni. ¥esy rich fostt covers may be seen at Ewekae, 
Oxon; St Gregory, Sudbury; .North Wakinghsav, Norfolk; 
WoiiingWDitb, The lerdntary position «f the .forrt in 

tbe chuixb enas land is .near the entrance, usually to the left of 
the xemth door, 

See ATodsK de Qsnmant, Cams d'sxti^lis manumanhtlas fPxiis,' 
i4jo-i 443) ; KfoaciB taioiusoa, A S*ries ufAntimt MiMismai J'ent$ 
(London, i8i8); Palcy, Ancifttl Tmtls ■. E. E. ViolleWe-Duc, Dirt, 
roisonn'i ie VardtitMurt (rSjB-TOeU), vol.T.; J. H. Parker's-Gtesjai'y 
oj ArckitecHin', ^^nutois'-Bewd, ^^'otHraNgFoNf-Cotort-fLoniSon, 

A t^e ‘numhOT'af hoe iiiraBtretifms of fasts, ptiitcipftlly of the leaxiiMT 
periocl.s, will -be found.ki the voWmesef Vit JicUftmry tad illnstmied 
ArchtealogisU (R. A. S. M,} 

{KWTAiiiK, HSRRB f»AIK) 01 S L&OVARA (r 762-^^53), 
French architect, was born «t Pentoise nn the noth ef Septemb^ 
1762. He Came -of a family several«if wbiose mcnobees hnd dis- 
l^uished themselvet as arcibiteiats. Laaviqg the collggc lOf 
Pontoise at the age of eixteen he was sent to L’lslc-Adam to 
assist In .hydmulic works undertaken by the wrcbitcct AndrA 
To facilitate bis Hnprovereent Andre allowed him to have access 
to his plans and te his designs. In October 1779 he was 
sent to Paris to study in the school of Peyre the younger, and 
there began his acquaintance with Percier, which ripened into 
a life-long friendship. After six years of study be competed 
for a prize at the Academy, and, winning the second for the plan 
of an undeifround ohapel, he received a pension and was sent 
to Rome .(r 735 X Percier accompanied him. The Revolution 
breaking -won after his return to France, he took refuge in 


England; but after the establishment of the consulate he sms 
employed by Bonaparte, to whom he had been introduoed by 
the painter, David, to restore the palace of .Malmaison. Hencs- 
forth he was fully engaged .in the principal architectural works 
executed in Paris as architect successively to Napoleon I., 
Louis XVIII. and Louis Philippe. In conjunction with Percier 
(till his death) he was employed on the arch of the Carrousel, 
the reslosation of the Palais-Royal, the grand staircase of the 
Louvre, and tlie works projected for the umtm of the Louime and 
tbe Tuileries, In j812 he was admitted n member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and in 1.813 named first architect to the 
orai»ror. With Percier lie published .the following works— 
Palais, maisoKS, ei aulres idifius de Rome moderne (1802); 
Descriplmis ie cerimotiits <l de jetes (1807 and 1810); Recueil 
de decoraiions iniirieuees (1812); Clwix des plus celebres maisans 
dc plaisoHce de Rome ei des environs (1809-1&13); Residences 
des stmvgrains, ParallMe (1833). Vhistoire du Pcdais-Royal was 
published by Fontaine alone, who lost Percier, his friend and 
associate, in 183S, and himsdf died in Paris on the 10th of 
October 1853. 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town of northern France., cajiital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Scine-et-Marnc, 37 m. S.E. 
of Paris Oil the miJway to Lyons. Pop. (1906) 11,108. Fontaine¬ 
bleau, a town of clean, wide and welJ-buiit streets, stands in .the 
inids.t -of the forest of Fontainebleau, nearly 2 m. from the left 
bank of the Seine. Of its old houses, the Tambour mansion, and 
a portion -of that which belonged to the cardinal of Ferrara, 
both of the 1.6th century, are sUll presen'ed j apart from tlu! 
palaoe, the public buildings arc wiUiout interest. A statue of 
General Daniesme (d. 1S4S) stands in the principal square, and a 
moaurneirt to Presidemt Carnot was erected in 184)5. ]''onlainei- 
bleau is tbe scat -of a subprefect and has u tribunal of first 
instance and a communal college. Tlw school .of practical 
artiHery and engineering was transferred to FontainehlMU from 
Mete by a decree of 1871, and now occupies like parlof the palaoe 
surrotiading the cour des offices. 

l^niaiinebleau fias-quarries of saod and sandstone,-saw-mUk, 
and itiiUikuiiw.'tories of porcelain and gloves. Fine grapes .are 
grown in the vicinity. Tlie town is a fashionable summer resort, 
and during tbe season the presideett of the Republic frequently 
resides in the ptilace. This famous building, one of the krgest, 
and in the iateriw -one of -the most sumptuous, of tlie royal 
re.sidences of France, lic.s immediately to the soutli-east of the 
town. It .Quasists of a .scrie.s of courts .surrounded by buildings, 
extending from W. to E.K.E.; they comprise the Cour .du 
Cbeval Blanc or des Adieux (tlius named in metuoiy of the parting 
scene between Napoleon and the .Old Guard in 1814), tbe Cour 
de la Fontaine, llte Cour Ovale, .built on tlie site of a more 
ancient chakteau, «ad the Gour d’ Henri .IV’.; the smaller Cour 
des Princes adjoins .Uie northern wiqg -of the Cour 'Ovale. The 
exact origin .of the palace and of its name (Lict. Fans Jileaudi) 
are equally unknown, but tbe older chateau -was used in-tbe 
latter part of the -12Ih-century by Louis VIL, who caused TTioma* 
Beebetto cooseczate tbc -Chapelle St Satuenin, and it continued 
a favourite residence of ITvil^p Augustus and Louis IX. The 
creator of the prisscnt edifice was Francis L, under whom tbe 
architect Gilles le Breton erected most of tlie buildings of the 
Cmir Ovale, including the Porte Dorde, its aeuthorn entrance, 
and the SaUe des Fetes, whicli, in die reign nf llpnry 11 ., was 
decorated by tbe ItolisiBB, Francesco Primwtiocio and Nicolo 
deir Abbate, and k perhaps the finest Renaissance chamber in 
France. Tlie Galerie de Franfuis 1 . and the lower storey of the 
left wing of the Cour de la Fontaine are the work of the same 
architect, who also rebuilt the two-ftor-eyed Oiapclle St Saturiun. 
In the same reign the Cour du Cheval Blanc, including the 
Chapelle de la Ste Trinity and tbe Golcric d’Uiysse, destroyed 
and rebuilt under Ijjuis XV., -was constructed by Pionre 
Chambiges. After Francis I., FotrtaineUeau owes most to Henry 
IV., to whom are due the Cour d’ Henri IV., the Cour des Princes, 
wiU) the adjoining Galerie de Diane, and Galerie des Ceifs, used 
as a library. Louis XIIL built the graceful horseshoe staircase 
in the Cour du ChevalBlanc; Napoleon I. spent 12,000,000 franoi 
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on works of restoration, and Louis XVIIL, Louis Philippe Altd 
Napoleon III. devoted considerable sums to the same eiii The 
palace is surrounded by gardens and ornamental waters—to the 
north the Jardin de I’Orangerie, to the south the Jardin Anglais 
and the Parterre, between which extends the lake known as the 
Uassin des Clarpes, containing carp in large numbers. A space 
of over 200 acres to the east of the palace is covered by the park, 
which is traversed by a canal dating from the reign of Henry IV. 
On the north the park is bordered by a vinery producing fine 
white grapes. 

Forest of Fontainebleau. —The forest of Fontainebleau is one 
of the most beautiful wooded tracts in France, and for generations 
it has been the chosen haunt of French landscape pointers. 
Among the most oclebrated spots are the Vallee de la Solle, 
the (iorge aux Loups, the Gorges de FraneWd and d’Apremont, 
and the Fort I’Empcreur. The wht)le area extends to 42,200 
acres, with a circumference of m. Nearly a quarter of this 
area is of a rocky nature, and the quarries of sandstone supplied 
a large part of the paving of I’aris. 'J'he oak, pine, beech, horn¬ 
beam and birch are the diief varieties of trees. 

It is impossible to do more than mention a few of the historical 
events whinh have taken place at P’oetainebleau. Philip the 
Fair, Henry III, and Louis XITI. were idl born in the palace, 
and the first of these kings died there. James V.. of Scotland 
was Ihore receiver] liy his intended bride; and .Charles V. of 
Germany was entertained there in 1559. Christina of Swuden 
lived there for years, and the gallery is still to he seen where in 
1657 she caused Ivfr secretary Monaklcschi to be put to death. 
In lOSti Fontainelileau saw the signing of the re^walion of 
the <!dict of Nantes, and in the following year the death of the 
great Condd. In the 18th century it had two illustriotis gucst.s 
in Peter the Great of Russia and Christian VII. of Denmark; 
and in the early part of the igth century it was twice the residence 
of Pius Vn.,—in 1804 when he came to consecrate theempererr 
Napoleon, and in 1812-1814, when he was his prisonBr. 

,S(ie I’fnor, Moiiogrti/ihic ie Funlmttehhuu, with text by Cliam- 
pollioa ]''ig<‘tvc (Faris, jSrrfi); Guiiie urtistiejne el hrilorujue ati ptilnit 
dr. Fontainelileau (Paris, 1889); E. Bourges, Tiw/ici'i Acj sur Funtaine- 
bhan (Fontakufliloaii, 181/)). 

yOHTJtN, liOtlB llAllPE'(r8oi-i839), French man of letters, 
was born at Loriewt on the 4111 of November 1801. He began 
Ivis career as a derk in a government ofncf, kit was dismissed 
for taking part in a political banquet. At the age. of nineteen 
he went to Paris and began to eontribute to the Tablettes and 
the Album. He was brought to trial for political arlides WTitteii 
for the latter paper, but defended him.self so 'energetically that 
he secured the indefinite postponement of his ease. The oflending 
paper was suppressed for a lime, and Fontan produced a collertioii 
of political poems, Odes et epilres, and a number of plays, of 
which Perkins Warbec (1828), written in collaboration with 
JTM. HaliHy and Drouineau, was the most 'succes^ol. In 1828 
the Album was revived, and in it Fontan published 'a virulent 
but witty attack on Cartes X., entitled Pr Moulon eitrage 
(20th June 1829). To'escape the inevitable prosecution Fontan 
■fled Over the frontier, but, finding no safe asylinti, lie returned 
to Paris to give himself tip to the'authorities, and was sentenced 
to five years' imprisonment and a heavy fine. He was liberated 
by the ‘revolution of 1830, and his Jeame la jc/Ue, perfortwed in 
the some year, gamed a sucee.ss due perhaps more to sympathy 
with the author’s political principles than to the merits bf the 
piece itself, a .somewhat crude and violent picture of IBteton 
history. A -dtama representing the trial ntf Marshal Ney, Which 
he ■wrote in collaboration with Charles Dupenty, Le Preces ‘d'‘un 
marechal de Ftanee (printed 1831), was st^pressed on tlic 
night of Its production. Femtim died in Paws -on tl>e loth of 
October 1839, 

A sympallK'tlc pcitrait 'of Fontan at a pntoiter, siMl an anttlyBis 
of Ills principal works, arc to 1 m; lounU in Jules Janin's Uitioire jeila 
UUiraiure.dramatiqiie, Vol. i. 

FONTANA, BOMENICO (1543-1607), Italian architect and 
mechanician, was born at Mili, a village on the I*ke of Como, in 
1543. After a good training in mathematics, he went in 1563 
to join his elder brother, then studying architecture at Rome. 


He made rapid progress, and was taken into the service 
Cardinal Montalto, for whom he erected a chapel in churdb of. 
Santa Maria Maggioreand the villa Negroni. When the cardinal’s 
pension was stopped by the pope, Gregory XIII., Fontana 
volunteered to complete the works in hand at his own expense. 
The cardinal being soon after elected pope, under the same of 
Sixtus V., he immediately appointed Fontana his chief architect. 
Amongst the works executed by him were the Lateran palace, 
the palace of Monte Cavallo (the Quirinal), the Vatican library. 
Sac, Dut the undertaking which brought Fontana the highest 
repute was the removal of the great Egyptian obeli.sk, which 
had been brought to Rome in tlie reign of t^igula, from the place 
where it lay in llie circus of the Vatican. Its erection in front 
■of St Peter’s he accomplished in 1586. After the death of Sixtus 
V., charges were brought against Fontana of jaisappropriation 
of public moneys, and Clement VIII. •dismissed him from his 
post (1592). Tliis appears to have been just in time to savie 
the Colosseum from being converted liy Fontana into a huge 
cloth factory, according to a project of Sixtus V. Fontana was 
Uien called to Naples., and accepted the appointment of architect 
to the viceroy, the count of Miranda,. At Naples he built the 
royal palace, 'cnnstructeel several oanuls and .projected a now 
harbour .and bridge, which he did not live to execute. The only 
literary work left by him is his account of the removal of the 
obelisk (Rome, 1590). He died at Naples in 1607, and was 
honoured with a public funeral in the cliurdi of Santa Atom. 
His plan for a new harbour at Naples was carried out only after 
his deatli. Ills son Giulia Cesare succeeded him as royal architect 
in Naples, the tmiversity of .that town being his best-knowi 
building. 

FONTANA, LAVUUA (1552-1614), Italian portrait-painter, 
was the daughter of Prospero Fontana (?.».). She was greatly 
employed by the kdies of HologBit, and, going thence to Rome, 
painted the likonesses of many illu.strious persoivagea, being under 
the piirticular patronage of the family (JJuoncampagni) of Pope 
Gregory XIM., who died in 1585. The Roman ladies, from l3»e 
days of this pontifi to those of Paul V., elected in 1605, showed 
no less favour to Lavinia than their Bolognese sisters done; 
and Paul V. was himself among her sitters. Somc.of lier portraits, 
often lavishly paid for, 1 wve been attributed to Guido, In works 
of a different kind.also she united care said delicacy with boldness. 
Among the chief Of these are la Venus in the Ifcrlia museum ; 
the “ Virgin liftii^ a veil Iiiotn the sleeping infant Christ,” in the 
Esoorial; and the “ Queen of Sheba visitiBg Soiomon.” Her 
own fjartrait in youth—-slie Was accounted very .besntilful—was 
perhaps her masterpiece; it belongs to the oounrts Zttppi of 
Imola, the family into which Lavinia married. Her husbmd, 
whose name is given as Paolo Zappi or Paolo Foppo, painted .fhe 
draperies in many of Lavinia’s pictures. She is deemed on the 
whole a better painter than lier lather; Irom him naiturall}' 
came her first instruction, but ahegradnally adopted the Caowc- 
oeaque style, with strong ‘quasi-Vtsieriain colouring. .She ■was 
elected into the Academy of Rome, and died in that chy in 1614. 

FONTANA, PR06PRBO (1512-159.7), llialian painter, was 
hem in Bologna, and became a pupal of Iratoceniie da I'mola. 
Hie afterwards worked for Vasari and Perino del Vaga. It was 
(probably from Vasari that Fontana acquired a practice of off¬ 
hand, self-displaying work. He .iindortocdc a nvultitude -of coro- 
missions, and was so rapid, that he painted, it is said, in a -few 
weeks an entire hall in the Vitelli palace at Gitti da CasteUo. 
Along with daring, he had fertility of cotnbinatwn, and in works 
of parade he attained a corlain measure 'of success, although his 
drawing was incorrect and his mannerism paljoable. He bdongs 
to -tlae degenerate period of the Bdngnese school, under "the 
■infloaPfe chiedy of the imitators ■of Raphael—Sabbatini, Sam- 
marhitti tond Passerotti being three of his principal colleagues. 
■Hk soundest sacoesses were in portraiture, in which branch of 
art he, stood so high that towards S550 Michelangelo introduced 
him to Pope Julius lU. as a .portrait-painter; and he was 
pensioned by this pope, and remamed At tlic ixmiifical utwrt 
with the three successors of Julius. Her# he lilted on A-grand 
scale, and figured as a sort, of arbiter and 'Orade among his 
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professional brethren. lEfetuming to Bologna, after doing some 
work in Fontainebleau and in Genoa, he opened a school of art, 
in which he became the preceptor of Lodovico and Agostino 
Caracci; but these pupils, sliding forth as reformers and 
innovators, finally extinguished the academy and the vogue of 
Fontana. His subjects were in the way of sacred and profane 
history and of fable. He has left a large quantity of work in 
Bologna,—the picture of the “ Adoration of the Magi,” in the 
church of S. Maria delle Grazie, being considered his masterpiece 
—not unlike the style of Paul V'eronese. He died in Rome in 
1597 - 

FONTANE, THEODOR (i8ig-i8g8), German poet and novelist, 
was bom at Neu-Ruppin on the 30th of December i8ig. At 
the ^e of sixteen he was apprenticed to a chemist, and after 
qualifying as an apothecary, he found employment in Leipzig 
and Dresden. In 1844 he travelled in England, and settling 
in Berlin devoted himself from 1849 to literature. He made 
repeated journeys to England, interesting himself in old English 
tollads, and as the firstfruits of his tours published Kin Sommer 
tn London (1854); Aus England, Studien und Briefc (i860) and 
Jenseit des Tweed, Bilder und Briefe aus SchoUland (i860). 
Fontane wm particularly attached to the Mark of Brandenburg, 
in which his home lay ; he was proud of its post achievements, 
and delighted in the growth of the capiUl city, Berlin. The 
fascination which the country of his birth had for him may be 
seen in his delightfully picturesque Wanderungen dutch die Mark 
Brandenburg (1862-1882, 4 vols.y He also descrilied the wars of 
Prussia in Der schleswig-holsteinische Krieg im Jahre 1S64 (1866) 
and Der deulsche Krieg von 1S66 (1869). He proceeded to the 
theatre of war in 1870, and, being taken prisoner at Vaucouleurs, 
remained three months in captivity. His experiences he narrates 
in Kriegsgejangen. Erlebtes 1S70 (1871), and he published the 
result of his observations of the campaign in Der Krieg gegen 
Frankreieh iSgo-gt (1874-1876). Like most of his contempo¬ 
raries, he at first sought inspiration for his poetry in the heroes 
of other countries. His Gedichte (1851) and ballads Manner und 
Hidden (i860) tell of England’s glories in bygone days. Then the 
achievements of his own countrymen entered into rivalry, and 
these, as an ardent patriot, he immortalized in poem and narra¬ 
tive. It is, however, as a novelist that Fontane is best known. 
His fine historical romance Vor dem Siurm (1878) was followed 
by a series of novels of modem life: L'AduUera (1882); Schaeh 
vonWuihenow{iZ%^)-, Irrungen,Wirrungen{l%%i)-, Sline(iSgo)-, 
Unwiederbringlich {iSgi); EffiBriest{i^^)-, Der SUchlin (jSgg), 
in which with fine literary tact Fontane adapted the realistic 
methods and social criticism of contemporary French fiction to 
the conditions of Prussian life. He died on the 20th of September 
1898 at Berlin. 

Fontane's Gesammelte Humane und Ereihlungen were published in 
12 vols. (1890-1891 : 2nd ed., igoj). For his life see the auto¬ 
biographical works Meine Kinderjahre (1894) and Von zwaneig bis 
^tissig {1898), also Briefe an seine Familie (1905) Kalso F. Servaes. 
Theodor Fontane (1900). 

FONTANES, LOUIS, Marquis de (1757-1821), Frenchpoet and 
politician, was bom at Niort (Deux Sevres) on the 6th. df March 
1757. He belonged to a noble Protestant family of Languedoc 
which had been reduced to poverty by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. His father and grandfather remained Protestant, 
but he was himself brought up as u Catholic. His parents died 
in 1774-1775. and in 1777 Fontanes went to Paris, where he 
found a friend in the dramatist J. F. Ducis. His first published 
poems, some of which were inspired by English models, appeared 
in the Almanack des Muses ; “ Le Cri de mon cceur,” describing 
his own sad childhood, in 1778; and “La For6t de Navarre” 
in 1780. His translation from Alexander Pope, L’Essai sur 
Vhomme, was published with an elaborate preface in 1783, and 
La Chartreuse and Le Jour des morts in the same year, 
Le Verger in 1788 and his tpiire sur Vidit en faveur des 
non-caihidigues, and the Essai sur Vastronomic in 1789. 
Fontanes was a moderate reformer, and in 1790 he became 
joint-editor of the Modirateur. He married at Lyons in 1792, 
and his wife's first child was bom during their flight from the 


sief;e of that town. Fontanes was in hiding in Paris when the four 
citizens of Lyons were sent to the Convention to protest against 
the cruelties of Collot d’Herbois. The petition was drawn up 
by Fontanes, and the authorship being discovered, he fled from 
Paris and found shelter at Sevran, near Livry, and afterwards 
at Andelys. On the fall of Robespierre he was made professor 
of literature in the licole Centrale des Quatre-Nations, and he 
was one of the original members of the Institute. In the 
Memmal, a journal edited by La Harpe, he discreetly advocated 
reaction to the monarchical principle. He was exiled by the 
Directory and made his way to London, where he was closelv 
associated with Chateaubriand. He soon returned to France, 
and his admiration for Napoleon, who commissioned him to 
write wi eloge on Washington, secured his return to the Institute 
and his political promotion. In 1802 he was elected to the legis¬ 
lative chamber, of which he was president from 1804 to 1810. 
Other honours and titles followed. He has been accused of 
servility to Napoleon, but he had the courage to remonstrate 
with him on the judicial murder of the due d’Enghien, and as 
grand master of the university of Paris (1808-1815^ he con¬ 
sistently supported religious and monarchical principles. He 
acquiesced in the Bourbon restoration, and was made a marquis 
in 1817. He died on the 17th of March 1821 in Paris, leaving 
eight cantos of an unfinished epic poem entitled La Grece sauvee. 

The verse of Fontanes is polished and musical in the style of 
the i8th century. It was not collected until 1839, when Sainte- 
Beuve edited the (Euvres (2 vols.) of Fontanes, with a sym¬ 
pathetic critical study of the author and his career. But by 
that time the Romantic movement was in the ascendant and 
Fontanes met with small appreciation. 

FONTBNAY'-LE-COMTE, a town of western France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Vend6e 30 m. N.E. 
of La Rochelle on the State railway between that town and 
Saumur. Pop. (igo6)town, 7639; commune, 10,326. Fontenay, 
an ancient and straggling town, is situated a few miles south of 
the forest of Vouvant and on both banks of the Vendie, at the 
point where it becomes navigable. The church of Notre-Dame 
(15th to 18th centuries), which has a fine spire and a richly 
sculptured western entrance, and the church of St Jean (i6th 
and 17th centuries) are the chief religious buildings. The town 
has several houses of the i6th and 17th centuries. The most 
remarkable of these is the Hotel do Terre Neuve (1595—1600), 
which contains much rich decoration together with collections 
of furniture and tapestry. Fontenay was the birthplace of many 
prominent men during the 15th and i6th centuries, and the 
Fontaine des Quatre-Tias, a fountain in the Renaksance style, 
given to the town by King Francis I., commemorates the fact. 
The chief square is named after Francois Viite, the great 
mathematician, who was born at Fontenay in 1540. The public 
institutions of the town include a tribunal of first instance and 
a communal college. Among its industries are the manuiacture 
of felt hats, oil and soap und timber-sawing, flour-milling and 
tanning. There is trade in horses, mules, timber, grain, fruit, &c. 

Fontenay was in existence us early as the time of the Gauls. 
The affix of “ comte ” is said to have been applied to it when it 
was taken by King Louis IX. from the family of Lusignan and 
given to his brother Alphonse, count of Poitou, under whom 
It became capital of Bas-Poitou. Ceded to the English by the 
treaty of Bretigny in 1360 it was retaken in 1372 by Duguesclin. 
It suffered repeated capture during the Religious Wars of the 
i6th century, was dismantled in 1621 and was occupied both 
by the republicans and the Vendeans in the war of 1793. From 
1790 to 1806 it was capital of the department of Vendie. 

FONTENELLE, BERNARD LE BOVIER DE (1657-1757), 
French author, was bom at Rouen, on the iith of February 
1657. He died in Paris, on the 9th of January iTM, having 
thus very nearly attained the age of 100 years. His father was 
an advocate settled in Rouen, his mother a sister of the two 
Corneille. He was educated at the college of the Jesuits in his 
native city, and distinguished himself by the extraordinary 
prec^ity and versatility of his talents. His teachers, who 
readily appreciated these, were anxious for him to join their 
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Older, but his father had designed him for the bar, and on 
advocate accordingly he became; but, having lost the first 
cause which was entrusted to him, he soon abandoned law and 
gave himself wholly to literary' pursuits. His attention was 
first directed to poetry; and more than once he competed for 
prizes of the French Academy, but never with success. He 
visited Paris from time to time and established intimate relations 
with the abbd de .Saint Pierre, the abb6 Vertot and the mathe¬ 
matician Pierre Varignon. He witnessed, in 1680, the total 
failure of his tragedy Aspar, Fontenclle afterwards acknowledged 
the justice of the public verdict by burning his unfortunate 
drama. His opera of Thetis el Pelee, 1689, though highly praised 
by Voltaire, cannot be said to rise much above the others; and 
it may be regarded as significant that of all his dramatic 
works not one has kept the stage. His Poesies pastorales 
(1688) have no greater claim to permanent repute, being rhar- 
acterized by stiffnes.s and affectation; and the utmost that can 
be .said for his poetry in general is that it di.spiays much of the 
limae labor, great purity of diction and occasional felicity of 
expression. 

His Leltres galanles du chevalier d'ller . . ., published 
anonymously in 1685, was an amusing collection of stories that 
immediately made its mark. In 16S6 his famous allegory of 
Rome and Genes'a, slightly disguised as the rival princesses 
Mreo and F.enegu, in the Relation de Pile de Borneo, gave proof 
of his daring in religious matters. But it was by his Nouveaux 
Dialogues des marts (1683) that Fontenclle established a genuine 
claim to high literary rank ; and that claim was enhanced three 
years later by the appearance of the F.nlrctiens sur la pluraliti' 
des numdes (ifiSfi), a work which was among the very first 
to illustrate (he po.s,sibility of being scientific without being 
either uninteresting or unintelligiliie to the ordinary reader. 
His object was to popularize among his countrymen the astro¬ 
nomical theories of Descartes; and it may well be doubted if 
that philosopher ever ranked a more ingenious or successful 
expositor among his disciples. 

Hitherto Fontenclle had made his home in Rouen, but in 1687 
he removed to Pari.?; and in the same year he published his 
Uisloire des oracles, a hook which made a considerable stir in 
theological and philosophical circles. It con.sisted of two essays, 
the first of which was dc.signed to prove that oracles were not 
given by the supernatural agency of demons, and the second 
that they did not cease with the birth of (Ihrist. It excited the 
suspicion of the Church, and a Jesuit, by name Baltus, published 
a ponderous refutation of it; but the peace-loving disposition 
of its author impelled him to leave his opponent unanswered. 
To the following year (16S8) belongs his Digression sur les 
aneiens el les modernes, in which he took the modem side in 
the controversy then raging ; his Dottles sur le sysleme physique 
des causes occasionnelles (against Malebranche) appeared shortly 
afterwards. 

In 1691 he was received into the French Academy in spite of 
the determined efforts of the partisans of the ancients m tliis 
quarrel, especially of Racine and Boileau, who on four previous 
occasions hud secured his rejection. He consequently was 
admitted a member Ixith of the Academy of Inscriptions and of 
the Academy of Sciences; and in 1697 he became perpetual 
.secretary to tile latter body. This office he actually held for 
the long period of forty-two years; and it was in this official 
capacity that he wrote the Uisloire du renouvellemeni de 1 'Academic 
des .Sciences (Paris, 3 vols., 1708,1717, 1722) containing extracts 
and analysesof the 7jroceedings,and also the eloges of the members, 
written with great simplicity and delicacy. Perhaps the best 
known of his eloges, of which there are sixty-nine in sll, is that 
of his uncle Pierre Girneille. This was first printed in the 
Nouvelles de la republique des leltres (January 1685} and, as 
Ffr de Corneille, was included in all the editions of Fontenelle’s 
(Euvres. The other important works ,of Fontenclle are his 
iHemcnts de la geometrie de I'infini (1727) and his Apologie des 
tourbillons Fontenclle forms a link between two very 

widely different periods of French literature, that of Corneille, 
iUcinc and Boileau on the one hand, and that of Voltaire, 


D’Alembert and Diderot on the other. It is not h. 
great age alone that this can be said of him; he\ 
much in common with the beaux esprits of the 17th 
well as with the philosophes of the 18th. But it is to ft. 
rather than to the former period that he properly belongs 

He Ims no claim to lie regarded as a genius; but, as Sat 
Beuve has said, he well deserves a place “ dans la classe 
esprits infinimenl distingues ”—distinguished, however, it ought 
to be added by intelligence rather than by intellect, and less 
by the power of saying much than by the power of saying a little 
well. In personal character he has sometimes been described 
as having been revoltingly heartless; and it is abundantly 
plain that he was singularly incapable of feeling strongly the 
more generous emotion.s—a misfortune, or a fault, which revealed 
itself in many ways. “ 11 jaul avoir de Vdme pour avoir du gout.” 
But the cynical expressions of such a man are not to be taken 
too literally ; and the mere fact that be lived and died in the 
esteem of many friends suffices to .show that the theoretical 
selfishness which he sometimes professed cannot have been 
consistently and at all times carried into practice. 

There have been .several collective editions of Kontenclle’.s works, 
the first being printed in 3 vols. at the Hague in 172S-1729. Tlic 
be.sl is that of Paris, in 8 vols, 8vo, 171)0. Some of his si'paratc 
works have been very frecjnently reprinted and also translated. 
Tlie Pturahti des mondcs was translated into modern Greek in 1794. 
•Sainte-Kcuve has an interesting os.say on bontenelle, with several 
u.seful relerences, in the Cattseries du'lundi, vol lii. .See also Ville- 
inain, Tableau de la litthatun fraiifaise an XVIIP sihle ; tlic ahb6 
Trnbict, Mnnnircs pom servir ii I'hisknre de la vie. et des ouvrages 
de M. de J'onlenellc (1759); A. Laborde-JUIaa, Pontenelle (1905), 
in the “ Grand.s ecrivain.s franvais" series; and L. Maigron, 
Fontenelle, I'homme, I'amere, I'lnfluence (Paris, 190G). 

FONTENOY, a village of Belgium, in the province of Hennegau, 
about 4 m. S.E. of Tournai, famou.s as the scene of the battle of 
Fontenoy, in which on the iith of May 1745 the French army 
tinder Marshal .Saxe defeated the Anglo-Allied army under the 
duke of Cumberland. The object of the French (see also 
Austrian .Succkssion, War of the) was to cover the siege 
of the then important fortress of Tournai, that of the Allies, 
who slowly advanced from the east, to relieve it. Informed 
of the impending attack, Louis XV., with the dauphin, came 
with all speed to witness the operations, and by hi.s presence to 
give .Saxe, who was in bad health and beset with private enemies, 
the support necessary to enable him to command effectively. 
Under Cumberland served the Austrian field-marshal Konigsegg, 
and, at the head of the Dutch contingent, the prince of Waldeck. 

The right of the French position (see map) rested on the river 
at Antoing, which village was fortified and garrisoned, between 
Antoing and Fontenoy three square redoubts were constructed, 
and Fontenoy itself was put in a complete state of defence. On 
the left rear of this line, and separated from Fontenoy by some 
furlongs of open ground, another redoubt was made at the comer 
of the wood of Barry and a fifth towards Gavrain. The infantry 
was arrayed in deployed lines behind the Antoing-Fontenoy 
redoubts and the low ridge between Fontenoy and the wood; 
behind them was the cavalry. 'Hie approaches to Gavrain were 
guarded by a mounted volunteer corps called Grassins. At 
Calonne the marshal had constructed three military bridges 
against the contingency of a forced retreat. Tlie force of the 
French was about 60,000 of all arms, not including 22,000 left 
in the lines before Tournai. Marshal .Saxe himself, who was 
suffering from dropsy to such an extent that he wa.s uiable to 
mount his horse, slept in a wicker chariot in the midst of the 
troops. At early dawn of the 11th of May, the Anglo-Hanovcrian 
army with the Austrian contingent formed up in front of V6zon, 
facing towards Fontenoy and the wood, while the Dutch on their 
left extended the general line to Peronne. Tlie total force was 
46,000, against about 52,000 whom Saxe could actually put into 
the line of battle. 

The plan of attack arranged by Cumberland, Konigsegg and 
Waldeck on the loth grew out of circumstances. A preliminary 
skirmish had cleared the broken ground immediately about 
Vdzon and revealed a part of the defendcr’s'dispositions. It was 
resolved that the Dutch should attack the front Antoing- 
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it 

•Jhtenoy, iwhlle'Ouffiberland should defiver a flank attack 
igainst Fonttnoy and nll 'in rear of it, by way of the open, ground 
^«tween Fontenoy and the wood. A great cavalry attack round 
the wood was projected but had to be given up, as in the late 
evening of the loth the Allies’ light cavalry drew ‘fire from its 
southern edge. Cumberland then or-dered his cavalry commander 
to form a screen facing Fontenoy, so as to cover the formation of 
the infantry. On the morning of the nth another and mo-st 
important modiflcation had to be made. The advance was 
be^nning when the redoubt at the corner of the wood became 
visible. Cumberland hastily told off Brigadier James Ingoldsby 
(major and brevet-colonel ist Guards), with four regiments and 
an artillery detadhment, to stonn this redoubt which, crossing 
its fire with tltat of Fontenoy, seemed absolutely to inhibit the 
development of the flank attack. At 6 a.m. the brigade moved 
off, but it was irresolutely'handled and halted time after time; 
and after waiting us long as possible, the British and Hanoverian 
cavalry under Sir James Campbell rode forward and extended 



in (he plain, becoming at once the target for a forions cannonade 
whidh killed their leader and drove them back. ^Hiereupon Sir 
John (Lord) Ligonier, whose deployment the squadrons were 
to'have covered, let them pass to the rear, and, healing the mns 
of the Dutch towards Antoing, pushed the British mmntr^for- 
w'ard through the lanes, each unit on reaching'open ground 
covering the exit and deployment of the one in rear, alt under the 
French cannonade. This went on for two hours, and save'that 
it showed the magnificent diseijiHne of the Btitiih and'Hano¬ 
verian regiments, was a bad prelude to the tcal attack.' Cumber¬ 
land’s oVn exertions brought a few small guns to the front of the 
Guards’ Brigade, and one of the first ‘shots from these killed 
Antoine Louis, due de Gramont, colonel of the Gardes Fran^aises, 
and anotjier Henri du Baraillon du Brocard, 'Saxe’s artillery 
commander. 

It was now 9 a.m., and while the guns’ from the wood redoubt 
battered the upright ranks of the Aloes, Ingoldsby’s brigade was 
huddled together, motionless, on the right. Cumberland himself 
galloped thither, and under his rmroaches Ingoldsby lost the 
last remnants of self-possession. ’To Sir John Ligonief’s aide- 
de-camp, wia delivered soon afterwards a bitterly formal ordei; 
to advance, Ingpldsby sullenly replied that the duke‘’s orders 
were, tor him to advance in line with Ligonier’s main body. 


By now, too, the Dutch advance against Antoing-Fontenoy had 
ooHapsed, 

But on the right the cannonade and the bitindtts together 
had roused a stern and almost blind anger in the leaders and the 
men they led. IngoMsby was wounded, and his successor, the 
Hanoverian general Zastrow, .gave up the right attack Mid 
brought his battalions into the main body. A second half¬ 
hearted attack on Fontenoy itself, delivered by some Dutch 
troops, was almost made successful by the valour of two of these 
battalions (one of them being the tlien newly raised Highland 
regiment, the Black Watch) which came thither of their own 
accord. Meantime the young duke and the old Austrian 'field- 
marshal had agreed to take all risks and to storm througli 
between Fontenoy and the wood redoubt, and had launched the 
great attack, one of the most celebrated in the history of war. 
The English infantry was in two line.s. The Hanoverians on 
their left, owing to want of space, were compelled to file into third 
line behind the redcoats, and on their outer flanks were the 
battalions that had been with Ingoldsby. A few guns, man- 
drawn, accompanied the assaulting mass, and tlve cavalry 
foHowed. The column may have numlx;red 14,000 infantry. 
All the infantry battalions dosed on their centre, the normal 
three ranks becoming six. If the proper distances between lines 
were preserved, the mass must have formed an oblong about 
500 yds X 600 yds (excluding the cavalry). 

The duke of Cumberland placed himself at the head of the 
front line and gave the signal to advance. Slowly and in parade 
order, drums beating and colours flying, the mass advanced, 
straight up the gentle slope, which was swept everywhere by 
the flanking artillery of tlw defence. Then, when the first line 
reached the low crest on the ends of which stood the French 
artillety, the fire, hitherto convergent, became a full enfilade 
from both sides^ and at the same moment tlie enemy’s horse and 
foot became visible beyond. A brief pause ensued, and the 
front gradually contracted as regiments shouldered inwards to 
avoid the fire. 'J'hen the Frencli advanced, and the Guards 
Brigade and the Gardes Fran^ames met face to face. Captain 
Lord Charles Hay (d. 1760), lieutenant of the First (Grenadier) 
Guards, suddenly ran in front of 'the line, took off his hat to the 
enemy OTd-drank to them from a pocket flask, shouting a taunt, 
“We hope you will stand till we come up to you, and not swim 
the river as you ckd at Dettingen,” then, turning to his own men, 
he called for three cheers. The astonished French .oifK'ers 
returned the salute and gave a ragged counter-cheer. Whether 
or not 'the French, as legend states, were asked ond refused to 
fire first, the whole Britiilh line fired one tremesadous series of 
vdlleys by companies. 50 dfficers and '760 men of the three 
foremost French regiments fell at 'once, a'nd at so appalling a 
loss the remnartt br^ and fled. Three 'hundred paces farmer 
cm stood -the second 'line of the French, and slowly the 'mass 
advanced, firing regular volleys. It was now well inside lihe 
Frendi position,'and'no longer'felt the enfltede fire that''Swept 
the'crestit'had passed over. Bynow, as the rear linesioIosBd up, 
the > Rsssiilants were'practically in square and repelled various 
partial attacks coming from all sides. The Rdgintent du Roi 
lost ‘.S3 Officers and 34.p men at the hands of the Second (Gold- 
stfeara) iGualds. But these counter-aCtadis gained a few 
precious niinates for the French. It was tWeerisis af'thB battle. 
The'king, though the court meditated flight, stood'steady‘with 
the dauphin at his side,—'^Fontenoy 'was the one great day of 
Louis XV.'s life,—and fiaxe, 'ill .as lie 'Was, mounted his horse to 
collect his cavalry for a cha^e. The British and Hanovwuins 
were now at 'a -standstill. More ■ and heavier counter-'strdkes 
were tepdbed, but no progress was' made;' their cavalry was un¬ 
able to get to the-front, and'Saxe was by now tbinking-Of victory^ 
Captain Isnard of the ToUraine regiment suggested aKille^f to 
! batter the face of the square, 'prepaiatoiy to a final charge. 
General Lfiwendahl gallop^ up to Saxe, crying, “ This is a great 
day for the king ; they -wiE never esoapel ” The nearest guns 
were planted in front of the assailants, and used with effect. 
The infantry, led by Lewendahl, fastened itself on the sides of 
the square, the regimeirts of Normandy and Vaisseaux and the 
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Irish Brigade conspicuous above the rest. On the front, waiting 
for the cannon to do its work, were the Maison du Roi, the Gendar¬ 
merie and all the light caTOirj', under Saxe himself, the duke of 
Richelieu and cotmt d’Estrdcs. The left wing of the Allies was 
still inactive, and troops were brought up from Antoing and 
Fontenoy to support the final blow. About t p.m. it was de¬ 
livered, and in eight minutes the square was broken. As the 
infantry retired across the plain in small stubborn groups the 
French fire still made havoc in their ranks, but all attempts 
to ebse with them were repulsed by the terrible volleys, and 
•> they regained tlie broken ground about V6zon, whence they had 
come. Cumberland himself and all the senior generals remained 
with the rearguard. 

The losses p, Fontenoy were, as might be expected, somewhat 
'less ‘than normally heavy when distributed over the whole of 
both armies, but exceedingly severe in the units really engaged. 
Eight out of nineteen regiments of British infantry lost over 
■200 men, two of these more than 300. A tribute to the loyally 
■and discipline of the British, as compared with the generality 
of amries'in those days, may be found in the fact that the three 
Cjuards’ regiments had no “ missing ” men whaltn'cr. Tlie 23rd 
(Royal Welsh Fusiliers) had 322 casualties. Boschlanget’s 
Hanoverian regiment suffered even more heavily, and four 
others of that nation hud zoo or more casualties. The total 
loss was about 7500, that of the French 7200. The French 
“ Roj-al ’’ regiment lost 30 officers and ■64'5 men; some other 
regimental casualties have been mentioned alxive. 'I'he Hutch 
lost a bare 7 °/o of their strength. 

Fontenoy was in the i8th century what the -attack of the 
Prussian Guard.s at St Privat is to-day, a hats classints for military 
theorists. But the technical feadtrvsof the battle are completely 
overshadowed by its epic interest, and above all it illustrates 
the permanent and unchangeable military characteristics of the 
British and French nations. 

PONTEYBAULT, or Fontevratid (Lat. Forts Ebralii), a 
town of western France, in the department of Maine-et-Loiro, 
10 m.-S.E. of .Samnur byroad and ej m. from the confluence of 
the Loire and Vienne. Pop. (ipofi) 1279, It is situated in the 
midst of tlie forest of Fonle\’rault. Tlie interest of the place 
centres in its abbey, whieli since 1804 has been utilized and abused 
as a central house of detention for convicts. The church (12th 
centmy'), of which only the choir and apse are appropriated to 
divine service, has a beautiful nave formerly covered by four 
cupolas dc.strnycd in 1816. There is a fifth nipola atwve the 
crossing. In a chapel in the south transept are the effigies of 
Henry TI. of England, of his wife Eleanor of Guienne, of Richard 
I. of Elngland and of Isabella of AngouMme, wife of John of 
England—Eleanor’s being of oak and the rest of stone. The 
cloister, refectory and chapter-house date from the i6th century. 
The second court of the abbey contains a remarkable building, 
the Tnurd’flvrault (t2th century), which long went under the 
misnomer of chapflhjumrtare, butwa.s in tcality the oW kitchen. 
Details and diagrams'wfll be found in VioUet-l^Duc's Diciiottnaire 
it VareMinHtre. Tliere are three stories, the whole being 
surmomited by a pyramidal structure. 

The Ordtr oj FonttvraiiU was founded about 1100 by Robert 
of Arbrissel, ■wfio was ‘bom in the village of Arbrissel or Arbresec, 
in the diocese of Rennes, and attained great fame as a preacher 
and ascetic. The establishment ■was a double rtwnastery, 
containing a nunnery of 300 nuns and a monastery of 200 monte, 
separated completely so that no communication was avowed 
except in the church, where the services were carried on in 
common; there were, moreover, a hospital for 120 lepers and 
other sick, and a penitentiary for fallen women, both worked by 
thenuns. The basis of the life was the Benedictine rale, but the 
observance of abstinence and silence went beyond it in stringency. 
The' special feature of the institute was that the abbess ralrf 
the'monks'as well as the nuns. At the beginning the order had 
a 'great vogue,'and at the time of Robert’s death, 1117, there 
were ■several monasteries and 3000 nuns ; afterwards the number 
of monasteries reached 57, all organized on the same plan. The 
institute never throve out of France; there were attempts to 


introduce it into Spain and England : m Engfah, 
three houses—at Ambresbury (.Amesbury in'WilMhire'), 
and Westwood in Worcestershire. The nuns in Engk 
France were recruited from the highest families, and the 
of Fontevrault, who was the superior-general of the whole 0 
was usually of the royal family of France. 

See P, Hflyot, Hist, des ordres rcUgUnses (1778), vi. cc. J2, I5., 
Max Heimbncher, Ordtn vnd Run^tririttittftffn (ryoy), i, 46 ; the'arts. 
" Foatevrauld ” :in Wotzer and Widte, Kirohenlexteon (ed. 2),. and 
ia Herzog-Hauck, HaitUncykkfpiuUe (cd. 3), supply full roferunoss 
to the literatun.'. The most recent monugrapli is Adouard, Font- 
eiirauU rl ses moitumcnis (1873); lor tlie later history see art. by 
'Edmund Bishop in rhmnsido liemmi (1880). (E. E. B.) 

'POOD (like the vetb “ to feed,” from a Teutonic root, whence 
0 . Eng. fuia I cf. “ fodder ” ; connected v/ith Gr. irnTtiirffoi, 
to feed), "the general term for what is eaten by man and other 
creatures for the sustenance of life. The scientific aspect of 
human food i.s dealt with under NuTRirioN and Diete'Hcs. 

ifn/anry.—The influence of a normal diet upon the health of 
man (we exclude here the question of diet in illness, which must 
depend on the abnormal conditions existing) begins at the 
.earliest stage of hi.s life. No food has as yet been founA.sosuitable 
for the young of allanimals as their mother’s milk. Tlii.s,however, 
has not been from want Of seeking. Dr Brouzet (Sur Veducation 
medin'nale des enjants, i. p. 165) had such a bad opinion of human 
mothers, tliat he expressed a wish for the state to interfere and 
prevent them from suckling their children, lest they should 
communicate immorality and di.scuse ! A .still more detertnined 
pessimist was the famous chcmi.st Van Ilelmont, who thought 
life had been reduced to its present shortness by our inborn 
propensities, and proposed to substitute bread boiled in beer 
and honey for milk, wliioh latter he calls “ brute’s food!" Baron 
Justus von Liebig, as the result of liis chemical re.searChes, 
introduced a “ food for infants,” which in more modem days 
has been followed by a multiplication of patent foods. A close 
imitation of liuman milk may also be made by the addition to 
fresh cow’s milk of half its bulk of soft water, in each pint of 
which has been mixed a heaped-up teaspoonful Of powdered 
“ sugar of milk ” and a pinch of phosphate of lime. These 
artificial substitutes for the natural nutriment have their value 
where for any reason it is not available. The wholesomest food, 
however, for the first six months is certainly mother’s milk alone. 
A vigorous haby can indeed bear with impunity much rough 
usage, and often appears none the worse for a certain quantity 
of farinaceous food ; but the majority do not get habituated to 
it ■without an c.vhibitinn of dislike which indicates rebellion of 
the bowels. It is only when the teeth are on their way to the 
front, as shown by dribbling, that the parotid glands secrete 
an active saliva capable of digesting bread stufts. Till then 
anything but milk must be given tentatively, and considered 
in the light of a meams of education for its future mode of nutrition. 

The time for weaning should be fixed partly by the child’s 
age, partly by the growth of the teeth. The firs! group of teeth 
nine times out of ten consists of the lower central front teeth, 
which may appear any time during the sixth and .seventh month. 
The mother may then begin to diminish the number of suckling 
times ; and by a month she can have reduced them to twice 
a day, so as to he ready when the second group makes its way 
through the upper front gums to cut off the supply altogether. 
The third group, the lateral incisors and first grinders, usually 
after the first anniversary of birth, give notice that solid food 
can be chewed. But it is prudent to let dairy milk form a con¬ 
siderable portion of the fare till the eye-teeth are cut, whifch 
seldom happens till the eighteenth or twentieth month. 

Childhood and Youth, —At this stage of life the 'diet nuisft 
obviously be the best which is a transition from that of infancy 
to that of adult age. Growth is not completed, but yet entire 
surrender of every consideration to the claim of growth is not 
possible, nor indeed desirable. Moreover, that abundance of 
adipose tis.sue, or reserve new growth, which a baby can bear 
is an impediment to the due education of the muscles of the boy 
or girl. The supply of nutriment need not be so continuous aa 
before, but at the same time should be more frequent thgn for 




FOOTEMOY 


it 

•Jhtenoy, iwhlle'Ouffiberland should defiver a flank attack 
igainst Fonttnoy and nll 'in rear of it, by way of the open, ground 
^«tween Fontenoy and the wood. A great cavalry attack round 
the wood was projected but had to be given up, as in the late 
evening of the loth the Allies’ light cavalry drew ‘fire from its 
southern edge. Cumberland then or-dered his cavalry commander 
to form a screen facing Fontenoy, so as to cover the formation of 
the infantry. On the morning of the nth another and mo-st 
important modiflcation had to be made. The advance was 
be^nning when the redoubt at the corner of the wood became 
visible. Cumberland hastily told off Brigadier James Ingoldsby 
(major and brevet-colonel ist Guards), with four regiments and 
an artillery detadhment, to stonn this redoubt which, crossing 
its fire with tltat of Fontenoy, seemed absolutely to inhibit the 
development of the flank attack. At 6 a.m. the brigade moved 
off, but it was irresolutely'handled and halted time after time; 
and after waiting us long as possible, the British and Hanoverian 
cavalry under Sir James Campbell rode forward and extended 



in (he plain, becoming at once the target for a forions cannonade 
whidh killed their leader and drove them back. ^Hiereupon Sir 
John (Lord) Ligonier, whose deployment the squadrons were 
to'have covered, let them pass to the rear, and, healing the mns 
of the Dutch towards Antoing, pushed the British mmntr^for- 
w'ard through the lanes, each unit on reaching'open ground 
covering the exit and deployment of the one in rear, alt under the 
French cannonade. This went on for two hours, and save'that 
it showed the magnificent diseijiHne of the Btitiih and'Hano¬ 
verian regiments, was a bad prelude to the tcal attack.' Cumber¬ 
land’s oVn exertions brought a few small guns to the front of the 
Guards’ Brigade, and one of the first ‘shots from these killed 
Antoine Louis, due de Gramont, colonel of the Gardes Fran^aises, 
and anotjier Henri du Baraillon du Brocard, 'Saxe’s artillery 
commander. 

It was now 9 a.m., and while the guns’ from the wood redoubt 
battered the upright ranks of the Aloes, Ingoldsby’s brigade was 
huddled together, motionless, on the right. Cumberland himself 
galloped thither, and under his rmroaches Ingoldsby lost the 
last remnants of self-possession. ’To Sir John Ligonief’s aide- 
de-camp, wia delivered soon afterwards a bitterly formal ordei; 
to advance, Ingpldsby sullenly replied that the duke‘’s orders 
were, tor him to advance in line with Ligonier’s main body. 


By now, too, the Dutch advance against Antoing-Fontenoy had 
ooHapsed, 

But on the right the cannonade and the bitindtts together 
had roused a stern and almost blind anger in the leaders and the 
men they led. IngoMsby was wounded, and his successor, the 
Hanoverian general Zastrow, .gave up the right attack Mid 
brought his battalions into the main body. A second half¬ 
hearted attack on Fontenoy itself, delivered by some Dutch 
troops, was almost made successful by the valour of two of these 
battalions (one of them being the tlien newly raised Highland 
regiment, the Black Watch) which came thither of their own 
accord. Meantime the young duke and the old Austrian 'field- 
marshal had agreed to take all risks and to storm througli 
between Fontenoy and the wood redoubt, and had launched the 
great attack, one of the most celebrated in the history of war. 
The English infantry was in two line.s. The Hanoverians on 
their left, owing to want of space, were compelled to file into third 
line behind the redcoats, and on their outer flanks were the 
battalions that had been with Ingoldsby. A few guns, man- 
drawn, accompanied the assaulting mass, and tlve cavalry 
foHowed. The column may have numlx;red 14,000 infantry. 
All the infantry battalions dosed on their centre, the normal 
three ranks becoming six. If the proper distances between lines 
were preserved, the mass must have formed an oblong about 
500 yds X 600 yds (excluding the cavalry). 

The duke of Cumberland placed himself at the head of the 
front line and gave the signal to advance. Slowly and in parade 
order, drums beating and colours flying, the mass advanced, 
straight up the gentle slope, which was swept everywhere by 
the flanking artillery of tlw defence. Then, when the first line 
reached the low crest on the ends of which stood the French 
artillety, the fire, hitherto convergent, became a full enfilade 
from both sides^ and at the same moment tlie enemy’s horse and 
foot became visible beyond. A brief pause ensued, and the 
front gradually contracted as regiments shouldered inwards to 
avoid the fire. 'J'hen the Frencli advanced, and the Guards 
Brigade and the Gardes Fran^ames met face to face. Captain 
Lord Charles Hay (d. 1760), lieutenant of the First (Grenadier) 
Guards, suddenly ran in front of 'the line, took off his hat to the 
enemy OTd-drank to them from a pocket flask, shouting a taunt, 
“We hope you will stand till we come up to you, and not swim 
the river as you ckd at Dettingen,” then, turning to his own men, 
he called for three cheers. The astonished French .oifK'ers 
returned the salute and gave a ragged counter-cheer. Whether 
or not 'the French, as legend states, were asked ond refused to 
fire first, the whole Britiilh line fired one tremesadous series of 
vdlleys by companies. 50 dfficers and '760 men of the three 
foremost French regiments fell at 'once, a'nd at so appalling a 
loss the remnartt br^ and fled. Three 'hundred paces farmer 
cm stood -the second 'line of the French, and slowly the 'mass 
advanced, firing regular volleys. It was now well inside lihe 
Frendi position,'and'no longer'felt the enfltede fire that''Swept 
the'crestit'had passed over. Bynow, as the rear linesioIosBd up, 
the > Rsssiilants were'practically in square and repelled various 
partial attacks coming from all sides. The Rdgintent du Roi 
lost ‘.S3 Officers and 34.p men at the hands of the Second (Gold- 
stfeara) iGualds. But these counter-aCtadis gained a few 
precious niinates for the French. It was tWeerisis af'thB battle. 
The'king, though the court meditated flight, stood'steady‘with 
the dauphin at his side,—'^Fontenoy 'was the one great day of 
Louis XV.'s life,—and fiaxe, 'ill .as lie 'Was, mounted his horse to 
collect his cavalry for a cha^e. The British and Hanovwuins 
were now at 'a -standstill. More ■ and heavier counter-'strdkes 
were tepdbed, but no progress was' made;' their cavalry was un¬ 
able to get to the-front, and'Saxe was by now tbinking-Of victory^ 
Captain Isnard of the ToUraine regiment suggested aKille^f to 
! batter the face of the square, 'prepaiatoiy to a final charge. 
General Lfiwendahl gallop^ up to Saxe, crying, “ This is a great 
day for the king ; they -wiE never esoapel ” The nearest guns 
were planted in front of the assailants, and used with effect. 
The infantry, led by Lewendahl, fastened itself on the sides of 
the square, the regimeirts of Normandy and Vaisseaux and the 




FOOD PRESERVATION 


follows:—The canister, which has been made either by the use 
of solder or by folding machinery only, is packed with the material 
to be preserved, and a little water having been added to fill the 
interstices the lid is secured by soldering or folding, generally 
the former. Sterilisation is effected by placing the tins in 
pressure chambers, which are heated by steam to 120° C. or more. 
The tins are exposed to that temperature for such time as 
experience has shown to be necessary to heat the contents 
throughout to at least 100° C. The temperature is then allowed 
to fall slowly to below the boiling-point of water, when the 
tins can be taken out of the pressure chamber, or they are placed 
in pans filled with water or a solution of calcium chloride and 
are therein heated till thoroughly cooked. Sometimes a small 
aperture is pierced through the lid, to allow of the escape of the 
expanding air, such holes being before cooling closed by means 
of a drop of snider. This process, which was originally intro¬ 
duced by Kran9nis Appert early in the 19th century, is employed 
on an enormous scale, especially in America. ’I'he use of 
lacquered tins, having the inner surface of the tin covered with 
a heat-resisting varnish, is gradually extending. Imperfect 
sterilization shows itself in many cases by gas development 
within the tin, which causes the ends to become convex and 
drummy. More frequently than not the contents of the larger 
tins, containing meat or other animal products, are not absolutefy 
"tcrilc, but the conditions are mostly such that the organisms 
which have survived the cooking process cannot develop. When 
they can develop without formation of gas dangerous products 
of decomposition may be produced without showing themselves 
to taste or smell. Numerous cases of so-called ptomaine poison¬ 
ing have thus occurred; these are more frequently associated 
with preserved fish and lobster than with meats, although no 
class of preserved animal food is free from liability of ptomaine 
formation. The formation of poisonous substances has never 
been traced to preserved fruit or other material poor in nitrogen. 
The mode of preserving food in china or glass is quite similar, 
but the losses by breakage are not inconsiderable. Fond which 
has been preserved in tins is sometimes transferred to glass and 
re-sterilized, the feeling against “ tinned ” food caused by the 
" Chicago scandals ” not having entirely subsided. Were it not 
for the facts that sterilization is rarely quite perfect, and that the 
food attacks the tin, the contents of tin canisters ought to keep 
for an indefinite length of time. Under existing circumstances, 
however, there is a distinct limit to the age of soundness of 
canned food. 

Preservation by Chemicals. —Salt is the oldest chemical pre¬ 
servative and, either alone or in conjunction with .saltpetre and 
with wood-smoke, has been used for many centuries, mainly as 
a meat preservative. It is used either dry in layers strewn on 
the surface of the meat or fish to be preserved, or in the form of 
brine in which the meat is submerged or which is injected into 
the carcasses. The preserving power of salt is but moderate. 
It has the great advantage that in ordinary doses it is non- 
injurious, that an excess at once betrays itself in the taste, and 
that it can be readily removed by soaking in water. When 
aided by wood-smoke, which depends for its preservative power 
upon traces of creosote and formaldehyde, it is, however, quite 
efficient. The addition of saltpetre is principally for the purpose 
of giving to the meat a bright pink tint. The strongly saline 
taste of pickled meat or .salted butter appears gradually to have 
become repugnant to a large part of mankind, and other pre¬ 
servatives have come into use, possessing greater bactericidal 
power and less taste. The serious objection attaching to them 
is discussed in the article Adulteration. At the present time 
the use of borax or boracic acid is almost universal in England. 
Meat which has been exposed to the vapours of formaldehyde, 
and has thus been superficially sterilized, is also coming into 
commerce in increasing quantities. Formaldehyde in itself is 
distinctly poisonous, and has the property of combining with 
albuminoids and rendering them completely insoluble in the 
digestive secretions. Salicylic and benzoic acids are not in¬ 
frequently used to stop fermentation of saccharine beverages 
or ueterioration of so-called “ potted meats,” which are supposed 


to last fresh and sweet on the consumer’s table for a, 
length of time. Sulphurous acid and sulphites are l 
in the preservation of thin ales, wine and fruit, arte 
fluoride has been found in butter. The whole of these sub. 
possess decided and injurious physiological properties. Ax 
now rarely forms a preservative of food material, its employrt. 
being confined to small fruit. The use of sugar as a preservativ, 
depends upon the fact that, although in a dilute solution it 
is highly prone to fermentation and other decomposition, it 
possesses bactericidal properties when in the form of a concen¬ 
trated syrup. A sugar solution containing 30 % of water or less 
does not undergo any biological change ; in the presence of 
organic acids, like those contained m fruit, growth of organisms 
is inhibited when the percentage of water is somewhat greater. 
Upon this fact depends the use of .sugar in the manufacture of 
jams, marmalades and jellies. Moulds may grow on the surface 
of such saccharine preparations, but the interior remains un¬ 
affected and unaltered. 

Preservation by Drying .—Food materials in which the percent¬ 
age of moisture is small (not exceeding about 8 %) are but little 
liable to bacterial growths, at most to the attacks of innocent 
Penicillium. Nature preserves the germs in seeds and nuts, 
which are laden with otherwise decomposable food material, 
by the simple expedient of water removal. The life of cereal 
grains and many seeds appears to be unlimited. By the removal 
of water the most perishable materials, like meat or eggs, can be 
rendered unchangeable, except so far as the inevitable oxidation 
of the fatty substances contained in them is concerned and 
which is independent of life-action. The drying of meat, upon 
which a generation ago inventors bestowed a great deal of 
attention, has become almost obsolete, excepting for compara¬ 
tively small articles or animals, like ox tongues or tails and fish. 
It has been superseded even among less civilized communities 
by the spread of canned food. Truit, however, is very largely 
preserved in the dried state. Grapes arc sun-dried and thus form 
currants, raisins and sultanas, the last variety being often 
bleached by the addition of sulphites. Plums, apples and pears 
are artificially dried in ovens on wooden battens or on wire 
sieves; from the latter they are apt to become contaminated 
with notable quantities of zinc. Excellent preparations of dried 
vegetables, including potatoes, carrots, onions, French beans 
and cabbages, are also manufactured. 

The utilization of meat in the form of meat extract belongs to 
some extent to this class of preserved foods. Its origin is due 
to J. von Liebig and Max von Pettenkofer, and dates from the 
middle of the 19th century. The soluble material is extracted 
mainly from beef, in Australia to some extent from mutton, 
by means of warm water; the albumen is coagulated by heat 
and removed, and the broths thus obtained are evaporated in 
vacuo until the extract contains no more than about zo % of 
water. One pound of extract is obtained from about 2 s Ib of lean 
beef. 

Preservation by Refrigeration. —At or Ijelow the freezing-point 
of water fungoid organisms are incapable of growth and multipli¬ 
cation. Although it has been asserted that many of them perish 
when kept for some time in the frozen condition, it is certain that 
the vast majority of bacteria and their germs remain merely 
dormant. Even so highly organized structures as cereal seeds 
do not suffer in vitality on being kept for a considerable length 
of time at the far lower temperature of liquid air. Biological 
change is, therefore, arrested at freezing-point, and as long as 
that temperature is maintained food material remains unaltered, 
except for physical changes depending upon the evaporation 
of water and of volatile flavouring matters, or chemical altera¬ 
tions due to oxidation. 

Refrigeration, therefore, affords the means of keeping for a 
reasonably long time, and without the addition of any pre¬ 
servative substance, food in a raw condition. It is the only 
process of preservation which from a sanitary point of view is 
entirely unobjectionable as ordinarily anfl properly employed^ 
Its introduction on a commercial scale has more powerfully 
affected the economic conditions of England and, to a less degree. 





United. States tlun any other scientific advance since tiie 
f4f|tjblislu»¥Bt,o{ railways iiad steamhoats. Enormous quantifies 
W frozen, gveasses, ,butter, fruit, vegetables and fish are intro- 
duecd.ia tire fresh conclitiua into Great.Britain and stored until 
required. Extreme fluctuations of suf^iy or of, price have 
beoane almost, impossible, and the abundance of Austrahan and 
New Zealand ranches, and of West .Indian orclrards, has been 
made readDy acoessible to the British consumer. For household 
purppacs cooling in ioc-chests or ice-cliarabers sufua's to pre- 
serve.food on a comparatively small scale. The ice used for the 
nurpose comes, to a small extent, from natural sources, stored 
from the winter or imported from northern countries.; a far 
larger quantity is artificially produced by the.raothods described 
in-the article on Refriokkatino, which also contains an account 
of the means by which low temperatures arc produced for. 
industrial purposes of importation and storage. Fleets of 
steamships fitted with refrigerating machinery and insulated 
cold-rooms arc employed in carrying the food materials, which 
ate deposited in cold-stores at docks, warehouses, markets and 
hotek. The first cargo of frozen meat was shipped in July 1873 
from Melbourne, but arrived in Qctuher in an unsatisfactory 
state. In i&75-i8,7,6 sound frozen meat came from America. 
7 !he first cargo of frozen meal was successfully Iffouglit to the 
United Kingdom in 1880 from Australia in the “ .Striilhlcvcn,” 
fitted with a Bell-Golcman air macliine. TIic temperature in the 
cold-storage rooms is generidly kept near 34.° F,, whilst in the 
chilling, chandlers a somewhat .lower, and in the freezing room or 
ohambers a much lower temperature (between. 0° and 10° F.) 
is maintained. Hie carcasses to be frozen should be cooled 
slowly at first to ensure even freezing throughout and to prevent 
daroiigg by the unequal exparusion of the outca- layer of ice. 
The.carcasses, when freezing must be hung separated from each. 
Qthez, hut for storage or transportation they arc packed, tightly- 
togetlier. Fish such as salmon is washed, thoroughly cleansed, 
god frozen on trays. Butter slwuld be cooled as rapidly as 
ppssiblc to about 10° F.; ils compusltion as regards proportion 
of volatile fatty-acidSj &c., remains absolutely unaltered for 
years’. Cheese should only be cold-stored when, nearly ripe and 
iuiuld not be frozen. Eggs must be carefully selected, each 
one.being,inspected by candle-light. They arc placed in cases 
holding about three hundred, wliich are taken first to a room 
in which they arc slowly cooled to about 33° F., and are than kept 
in. store jpst.bebw freezing-point. Particular attention must be 
to the relative, humidity of the air in egg stores. Fruit 
sheuild he quite .fresh; grapes may be chilled to 26" F., while 
lemons, cannot safely be kept at a lower temperature than 3(1'’. 
The. time during, which soft fruit can, be.kept even in cold^tore 
islimitadj and does not e.xceed about six weeks. 

In the early days of the chilled-racat trade considerabk 
prejudice existed.against stored meat. While in many cases the 
nayoM of fresh meat is rather superior, the food value,is in,no 
way altered by cold-storage.' » 

Prtstrwdvn by Pickling, other than Soli .—Eor the nreservation 
of.vegetables, vin^ar.or other solution of acetic acia'is used'to 
a. limited .extent. ate submerged .in lime-water .or a dilute 
solution .of sodinm silicate (soluble glass). During the 'storage 
ofi^giS the more aqueous white of egg. yields by endosmosis a 
portion of its water to the more concentrated yolk, which thereby 
expands, and. renders its thin containing-mombrane liable to 
ru^utie.. Fish, such as sardines, sprats and salmon, is preserved 
by poking in olive or other oil. 

'ffieipreservation of the most important dairy product, namely, 
milky tteserves a.a^arate notice. It has already been stated that 
alka^.Iiqpids, like milk, are more diflicult .to sterilize by beat 
than acid materials. In consequence of the alteration in flavour 
which milk undergoes by long continued boiling, and of tlie fact 

I Psr-zoTrtMi.jswthc artiale by Mary'E..Pojmiagtpa.:ia.the Yeat- 
hoolr (vjo8) of. the U.S. Dept, of'Agricultdre,. pp. 197-206, 

wfth iHaktrations of chickens kept in cold storage-fortwb and three 
ytawi THe- results there shown. cast oena^rahtS' doubt on the 
effieieaqyTof'o»en(ntfrigaration:»w fa* ■* an',“ indefinite''’ period is 
exta^eoMd,;. aad.ft ia.6eggiwted tbat.thBz»n.sunip.tioaof lzozeit.meat 
may, roally .account for vacinus modem, diseases. 


that milk forms perhaps the best medium for the growth and 
propagation of bacterial organisms, there is exceptional difficulty 
in its .sterilization. As secreted by a healthy cow it is a perfectly 
sterile fluid, and, as shown by Sir J. Lister; when drawn under 
aseptic conditions and kept under such, if remains definitely 
fresh and sweet. Bhcterial.and other pollution at the time of 
milking arises from the animal, the stable, the milker and the 
vessels. In animals suffering from tuberculosis and other 
bacterial affections the milk may be infected within the uddCT. 
Milk as it reaches the ennsumer rarely contains less than 50,000 
bacteria and often many millions per cubic centimetre. In fresh 
country cream 100 millions per cubic centimetre are not unusual. 
These bacteria are of many kinds, some of them spore-bearing. 
The spore.s are more difficult to kill than the adult organism. 
Tlic first step towards preservation is the removal of the dirt 
unavoid.ably present, to the particles of which a considerable 
proportion of the bacteria adhere. Filtration through cloths or, 
better, the passing of the milk through centrifugals effects that 
removal. Subsequent treatment is preferably preceded by a 
breaking-up of the larger fat-globules by the projection of a jet 
of the milk under high pre.ssures against a .steel or agate plate, 
a process known as homogenizing. From homogenized milk the 
cream separates slowly, and docs not form the coherent' layer 
thrown up by ordinary milk. Heating is then effected eitherafter 
bottling or by passing the milk continuously through pijjes in 
which it is healed to from 160° to 170° F. By a repetition of 
the heating process on two or more succeeding days, complete 
sterilization may be effected, although a single treatment is 
: sufficient to render the milk stable for a few days. Many forms 
of pa-steurizing apparatus for milk are in use. Since the general 
introduction of pasteurization of the skim-milk used in Denmark 
for the feeding of calves and pigs, tuberculosis in these animals 
has practically disappeared. On the continent of Europe the use 
of sterilized milk is .now very general; Ih England it has found 
little favour in households, but ismakingrapid progress on board 
ship. 

Milk which has been condensed has'for many years found a 
most extensive sale. The first effbrts to condense and thns 
preserve milk date from 1835, when an English patent was 
granted to Newton. In 1849 Ci N. Horsford prepared condensed 
milk with the addition of lactose. Commercially successful milk 
condensation began in 1856. The milk is heated to about 
180* T.. and filled into large copper vacuum pans, after having 
been mixed with from 10 to 12 parts of sugar per 100 parts of 
milk. Evaporation takes place in the pans at about 122® F., 
iindis carried on till the milk is boiled down to such concentration 
that 100 parts of the condensed milk, including the sugar, 
contain the solids of 300 parts of' milk. Sweetened condensed 
milk, although rarely quite’sterile, keeps indefinitely, and is 
invariabK'’brougiittnto commerce intin canisters. The prepara¬ 
tion of sweetcn.edcondensed’milkforms one of the most important 
branchcs of'mamifartnrc inSWiteeriandand issteadily mcreasing 
in’ England." Although' milk ean quite-well be -preserved in the 
, form of condtosed imsweetened mitk, wHichdlctetically possesses 
immcn.se • advantages over the - sw ee t ened milk in which- the 
balance between carbohydra t es and albuminoids is very un* 
I fkvoorBble, such-unsweetened’milk has-found little-or no favour. 
KRIH -powderis m a n ufa c tu red under -various purtents, the most 
su ccessful’ of ‘which depends upitm. the-addition of sodium bi- 
carbonate'and the subsequent rapid'evaporation-of the milk on 
stwnn-heated'revo lv in g "iron cyKlidm-i Milk powder made ftom 
skim.'fflilk' keeps well fbr considerable- periods, but fiill-creara 
milk develops rarreid or "tedlbivy flavours by the'oxidation of the 
finely dfvided'butter-fat. It is largely employed in the prepara- 
tionofso-caHiSd miik'choeohites. (O. »>) 

F 0 ©fl(O',EV. fbl, modem ftm, fo<disH,.from'a Late La-tin use of 
fijSh, bellows, a ball fflfcd with air, foraistupid perso®, a jester, 
a wind-diag), a bnffbon or jester. 

The-class of professionia! fools or jesters, which leacKed its 
cuhnhiating point of influence and Teeognieed place and'function 
•in tHe soCml organism d'oring the midme ages, appears-to have 
existed in aJI'ttees-and countries; Not only have there always 
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^leen individuals naturally inclined and endowed %0 anausc othm;' 
ihere has been besides in .most communities'a definite class, the 
members, of whicli .have used their powers or wealmesses in this 
directicm as a regular means of'getting a livelihood. Savage 
jugglers, medrcihe-men,and even priests, have certainly much in 
common with the jester by profession, 'There existed in ancient 
Greece a distinct clAss of professed fOOls whose habits were not 
essentially , different from those of the jesters of the middle ages, 
eff the behaviour of one of these, named Philip, Xenophon has 
given a picturesque account in the Kdnquei. Philip of Macedon 
is said to have possessed a court fdol, and certainly thc.se (as 
well as court poets and 'courfph'ilosophets, with whom they have 
sometimes been, not unreasonably confciundcdl were common 
in a number of the petty courts at that era of Civiliratlon. Scurrae 
and moriones were the Roman parallels of the medieval witty 
fool; and during the empire the manufacture of human mon¬ 
strosities was a regular practice, slaves of this kind being much 
in request to relieve the languid.hours. The jester again has 
from time immemorial.existed at eastern courts. Witty stories 
are told of Bahalul (.sec .D'Herbelot, s.v.) the jester of Harun al- 
Re.shid) which have Jong had a place in Western fiction. On the 
conquest of Mexico court fools and'dafOrmed human creatures 
of all kinds were found at the court of 'Montezuma. Ifut that 
monarch no doubt hit upon one great cause of the-favour of 
monaKhs for this class wlien he said that, “more in.strurti'on 
ww» to be-gathered fDom. theWithftn' front wiser men, fur they 
dared to tell the truth." Ifouce, in bis esaay On. ike Clomm and 
Fools, of Shakespeare, has madp a ninefold division of English 
fools, according to quality and plAcc of cmploymcnl, as the 
domestic fool, the city or corporation fool, the tavern fool, the fool 
of the mysteries aad moralities. The last is- generally catted the 
“ vice,” and is the original of the stage clowns so common among 
five dramatists of the time of Elizabeth, aud who embody so 
muah of the wit of Shakespeare. A very' palpable classification 
is that which distinguishes between such cTcatures as were chosen 
Ui excite to laughter from, some deformity of mind or body, and 
.such us were.so cbtisen for a certain (to all' appearance generally 
very shallow) alertness of mind 'and power of repartee,—or briefly, 
butts and wits. The clreas of the regulaTTOurt fool of Ihe-miridle 
ages was not alt ogether a rigid uniform. Tb judge from the prints 
and illuminations which arc the sources of our -kHOwlcdge on this 
matter, it seems to have changed ronjiderably from time to time, 
The head was shaved, the coat was motley, and the breeches-tight, 
with generally one leg different in colour from the other. The 
head was covered with a garment resembling-a. Tnonk'’.8-cowl, 
which fell over the breast and shoulders, and often bore 
asses’ ears, and was crested with a - cockscomb, while. bells 
hung from -various parts of the attire-. The fool's hnuble was 
a short staff bearing a ridiculous head, to which was some¬ 
times attached an - inflated bladder, by means of which sham 
castigation-s were effected. A long petticoat was alw occa¬ 
sionally worn, but seems to have belonged rather to-the idiota 
than to the -wits. 

The fooTs business was to amase. his -mastw, t» excite him 
to laughter by sharp contrast, to prevent, the ovrar-opprereiott 
of state affairs, and, in harmonywith’a woil-fciiowinphysjologioal 
precept, by his li-v^ess at meals, to astict^his lordis. digteticni 
The names and the-witticisms of many of the official jesters at- 
the courts of Europe-have been pteserveri by popislaT on state 
records. In England the list is long- between-Hitard, the-foohof 
Edmund Ironside, and Mucfcle Jolnq the fool, of ■ Charles. I,, 
and probably tho last official royal fo^ of-England. Many aie 
remembered from somecormexioo with genwalOTliterary histoiy. 
Scoga-n was irttached to Edward IV., and'httsr wasipnblished 
a collection of poor jests'asfflrlb»d< t® him, to which-.Andrew 
Biwrdd'j name ■was uttaehed, btt'WiiJwat authority. 

Wit!' Sommers, (rf thh thtte of Bliwy VIII,, soenos to have 
bfeen-w kSnd-heafted «-well os a -witty nauif. and'occasionally 
used his inffbertce with' the Idng: fhr giMd and chwritalie 
purposea. Atmf«> whe, iu- his- AImO. tf/, Simms; gives a full 
dhsertptfos'0# SifnmeiKj. and" introtlUteai nuiny pepuiar foob) 

iays cf-liim*- 


''Only+W-s 'mnch, he w(rs n poor man’s friend; 

And 'help*-the wkjow'ottun.m her end. 

Ttie king would -ever.grant what he. would crave^ 

Eor wuU he knew Will no exacting knave." 

The literature of'the iperiod'immediately sttccoedwig his dea 
full nf'alktsions'to Will Sontnwrt:' 

Richard.TirWton^.famous asiaomite actor; cannot be omhteu 
from any list of jesters. A book of Tarleton’s Jests was pubiilhed 
in ifiir, and; together with \TB Seaiklit •«/ Purgatoryj was re¬ 
printed by Halliwell-Phillips for the Shakespenre Society in rS^gii 
Archie Armstrong, for a too free use of wit and towfiyie against 
Laud, lost his office and -was banished the court. The conduet. 
of the archbishop agaimst the poor fool is not the least item of the 
evidence ■wiiich convicts him of a certain narrow-mindedness- 
and pettiness. In French history, too, the figure of the court- 
jester flits across the gay or sombre scene at timis with-faBtastic 
effect. Caillette and Trihoulet arc well-known characters of the 
times of Francis I, 'I'rihnulet appears in Rabelais's romance, 
and is the hero of Victor Hugo’s Le Rcti s'amuse, and, with solne 
changes, of Verdi’s opera Rignlctto ; while 'Clrioot, the lithe and 
aeote Gascon, who waf so close-a friend of Hawry III., is por¬ 
trayed' wirir-con.sideraWe- justness by Dumas, in bis Jkime de 
Mmsareutt. la-Germany Rodtilph- of Habsbut^;- lad- his Bfaff 
Cap{9ad(gx,,Maixitnilii3n I. his Ktwz; von dooRosen (whose features,, 
as well as those of Will Sommers, have Ijeerv preserved by the 
pencil of Holbein), and many a petty coiiirl its jester after jester. 

Late in the ibth century appeared Le, SetUUnme Astwie di 
Bermldo, which is one of the-mostiremarkabla-liiwks ever-written 
about a jester. It is by Giulio Cesare Croce,,-a street .ipusiciajii of 
Bologna* anti is a comio romance giving an accounit of the 
appearance at- the-court of Alboi^ king of the Lorabaid$.o( a 
peasant, wonderful in ugliness, good sense -an^ wit. Tina book 
was for- a time tlie- mast papular in Italy. A great number of. 
editions-aad traaakitiona-appeared, and it was even versified. 
Though fiolaan, bnih the- clnvaetcr and the career of Bertoldei 
are typiual.of the jester. Tt^ the private fool existed as late 
as the 1 nth century.iaprowed by Swift’s epitaph on Dicky Pearce, 
the eavl'Qf'SuSoilk.’a jester. 

Sep (■heijyig,.J78o); E|oranJ■.Xi^ 

I History of Count Fools (iSsS). (W. Ha,) 

FOOLS, FEAST OF (Lat. fesium st$4lUirum,.liUudrmn, fe}l^Mtn, 
Fr. /e/e das /«M£),-,tbe nara« for-certain.bpri^que quasi-religious 
festivals whidt, during-tlw-middle ages, ware the. ecdesiastigal 
countespact of the-.seculag revelries of thedLord-of Misrule. The 
celebratkniS'.ans direedy- traeeable to. the pagan, Saturnalia of 
aiioienl Rome, which in spite of. the conversion of the Empire 
to Christianity, and of the-deutmeiation of bishops, and eeclesi- 
astical oaunoiis, continued.tu.be celebrated by the.pcople ou the 
Kalends, of January with all their old licence. The custom, 
indeed, so far. from, dying, out, was adopted by the barbarian 
conquerors and spread, am<^, the, Christian Goths in Spain, 
Fiouka in ,Gaul,.Alenuuini in. GennaAy, and Anglo-Saxons in 
Britain., So.kteas.tbe utlucantury Bishop Burchard of Worms 
thought-dt-neoafsary-to.fulminate against the eiseessssrconnected 
with-it<D«»w<w«yxix.c., 5,,M%ie, Pairolagu laL 140., p, 96s). 
Then, juat-aa itaipp!eaiK,tohave been, sinkii^jnto oblivion among 
the people, the clergy theoisel-Cos ggive, it, the character of a 
speoitio.mligious ifestivaL. Certain daya seem casly to have been 
set apent-aa spi»ciid, festivals for different orders of the clergy ; 
the-iea«ta>fiat,StepbMi (December 36) for the deacons, St John’s 
day (Decanbor.a;) for the priests. Holy Innocents’ Decj' for the 
beys, and for the sub-deacons Circumcision, the Epiphany, 
or. the iith-of, Jaiwaty. The. Feast of Holy Innocents became 
a regular festit^ of-ctuldi»i,.in. whicli a boy, elected by his 
fellows of the chair school,, functioned solemnly as bishop or 
arohbishttp, aisrKwnded ly. the. elder ohoir-bo.ys as his clergy^ 
while the.oaaens.andiother 'clargy took, the humbler seats. At 
first, there I isi no ew-idonw to-.prove that .these, cel^mtions were 
otoracteriiiediby.any-speeiaUy inflacorous behaviour; but in the 
12th century such behwHCiur liad become the rule. In 1180 
Jean Beteth,.of-theidioeeie-of-Ami0ns, calls the festival of the 
suh»deaeon$ jestntti..stidU»tm (Migne; Patrol, hit. 2^2, p. 79), 
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fhe burlesque ritual which cnaracterized the Feast of Fools its more obvious indecencies; in 1210 Pope Innocent III. 
''throughout the middle ages was now at its height. A young forbade the feasts of priests, deacons and sub-deacons altogether ; 
sub-deacon was elected bbhop, vested in the episcopal insignia and in 1246 Innocent IV. threatened those who disobeyed this 
(except the mitre) and conducted by his fellows to the sanctuary, prohibition with excommunication. How little effect this had, 
A mock mass was begun, during which the lections were read however, is shown by the fact that in 1265 Odo, archbishop of 
am farsia, obscene songs were sung and dances performed. Sens, could do no more than prohibit the obscene excesses of 
cokes and sausages eaten at the altar, and cards and dice played the feast, without abolishing the feast itself; that in 1444 the 
upon it. university of Paris, at the request of certain bishops, addressed 

This burlesquing of things universally held sacred, though a letter condemning it to all cathedral chapters ; and that King 
condemned by serious-minded theologians, conveyed to the Charles VII. found it necessary to order all masters in theology 
child-like popular mind of the middle ages no suggestion of to forbid it in collegiate churches. The festival was, in fact, 
contempt, though when belief in the doctrines and rites of too popular to succumb to these efforts, and it survived through- 
the medieval Church was shaken it became a ready instrument out Europe till the Reformation, and even later in France ; 


in the hands of those who sought to destroy them. Of this kind 
of retribution Scott in The. Abbot gives a vivid picture, the 
Protestants interrupting the mass celebrated by the trembling 
remnant of the monks in the ruined abbey church, and insisting 
on substituting the traditional Feast of Fools. 

This naive temper of the middle ages is nowhere more con¬ 
spicuously displayed than in the Feast of the Ass, which under 
various forms was celebrated in a large number of churches 
throughout the West. The ass had been introduced into the 
ritual of the church in the -qth century, representing either 
Balaam’s ass, that which stood with the ox beside the manger 
at Bethlehem, that which carried the Holy Family into Egypt, 
or that on which Christ rode in triumph into Jerusalem. Often 
the ass was a mere incident in the Feast of Fools; but sometimes 
he was the occasion of a special festival, ridiculous enough to 
modem notions, but by no means intended in an irreverent 
spirit. The three most notable celebrations of the Feast of the 
Ass were at Rouen, Beauvais and Sens. At Rouen the feast 
was celebrated on Christmas Day, and was intended to represent 
the times before the coming of Christ. The service opened with 
a procession of Old Testament characters, prophets, patriarchs 
and kings, together with heathen prophets, including Virgil, 
the chief figure being Balaam on his ass. The ass was a hollow 
wooden effigy, within which a priest capered and uttered pro¬ 
phecies. The procession was followed, inside the church, by 
ti curious combination of ritual office and mystery play, the text 
of which, according to the Ordo processionis asinorum secundum 
Rtthomageruem usunt, is given in Du Cange. 

Far more singular was the celebration at Beauvais, which was 
held on the 14th of January, and represented the flight into 
Egypt. A richly caparisoned ass, on which was seated the 
prettiest girl in the town holding in her arms a baby or a large 
doll, was escorted with much pomp from the cathedral to the 
church of St fitienne. There the procession was received by 
tlie priests, who led the ass and its burden to the sanctuary,. 
Mass was then sung ; but instead of the ordinary responses to 
the Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, &c,, the congregation chanted “Hin-' 
ham " (Hee-haw) three times. The rubric of the amass for this 
feast actually runs : In fine Missae Sacerdos versus ad populum 
vice, he missa esi, Hinkannabii; populub vero vice, Deo Graiias, 
ter respendebii Hinham, Hinham, Hinham (At the close of the 
mass the priest turning to the people instead of saying, he missa 
est, shall bray thrice: the people, instead of Deo graiias; shall 
thrice respond Hee-haw, Hee-haw, Hee-haw). 

At Sens the Feast of the Ass was associated with the Feast 
of Fools, celebrated at Vespers on the Feast of Circumcision. 
The clergy went in procession to the west door of the church, 
where two canons received the ass, amid joyous chants, and led 
it to the precentcr's table. Bizarre vespers followed, sung 
falsetto and consisting of a medley of extracts from all the 
vespers of the year. Between the lessons the ass was solemnly 
fed, and at the conclusion of the service was led by the precentor 
out into the square before the church {conductus ad ludos); 
water was poured on the pweentor’s head, and the ass became 
the centre of burlesque ceremonies, dancing and buffoonery 
being carried on far into the night, while the clergy and the 
serious-minded retired to matins and bed. 

Various efforts were made during the middle ages to aboUsh 
♦1.0 TTaoct nf Fnnla Thus in 1108 the chanter of Paris sunoressed 


for in 1^45 Mathurin de Neur6 complains m a letter to Pierre 
Gassendi of the monstrous fooleries which yearly on Iimocents’ 
Day took place in the monastery of the Cordeliers at Antibes. 
“ Never did pagans," he writes, “ solemnize with such extrava¬ 
gance their superstitious festivals as do they. . . . The lay- 
brothers, the cabbage-cutters, those who work in the kitchen . . . 
occupy the places of the clergy in the church. They don the 
sacerdotal garments, reverse side out. They hold in their hands 
books turned upside down, and pretend to read through spectacles 
in which for glass have been substituted bits of orange-peel.” 

Sue. B. Picart, Cin'monies et coutumes rcUgieuses de tons Us petipUs 
(1723); du Tiliiol, Memoires pour servir 4 I'hisUrtre de Ui fete dcs 
Foils (Lausanne, 1741): Atm^ Cherest, Nouvelles rec.herc.hes stir la 
fdte lies Innocents el la file des Fous dans ptusieurs (gltses et nolammeni 
dans celle de Sens (Paris, 1853); Sebneegans in Muller’s Zcitschvift 
jUr deulsche KuUurgesehichte (i8j8) ; II. Bohmer, art. “ Narrenfest ’’ 
in Herzog-Hauclc, (ed. 1903); Du Cange, Glossarium 

(ed. 1884), s.ti. " Fcstuin Asinonim," 

FOOLSCAP, the cap, usually of conical shape, with a cockscomb 
running up the centre of the back, and with bells attached, worn 
by jesters and fools (see Fool) ; also a conical cap worn by 
dunces. The name is given to a size of writing or printing paper, 
varying in size from 12 x 15 in. to 17 x J3i in. (see Papeb). The 
name is derived from the use of a ” fool’s cup ” as a watermark. 
A German example of the watermark dating from 1471) was 
exhibited in the Caxlon Exhibition (iS 77 )- The Ne?v English 
Dictionary finds no trustworthy evidence for the introduction of 
the watermark by a German, Sir John Spiclmann, at his paper- 
mill at Dartford m 1580, and states that there is no truth in the 
familiar story that the Rump Parliament substituted a fool’s cap 
for the royal arms as a watermark on the paper used for the 
journ.als of parliament, 

FOOL'S PARSLEY, in botany, the popular name for Aethusa 
Cynapium, a member of Uie family VmbelUferae, and a common 
weed in cultivated ground. It is an annual herb, with a fusiform 
root and a smooth hollow branched stem 1 to 2 ft. high, with 
much divided (ternately pinnate) smooth leaves and small com¬ 
pound umbels of smairirrcgular white flowers. The plant has a 
nauseous smell, and, like other members of the order (c.g, hemlock, 
water-dropwort), is poisonous. 

FOOT, the lower part of the leg, in vertebrate animals consisting 
of tarsus, metatarsus and phalanges, on which the body rests 
when in an upright position, standing or moving (see An’.itomy : 
Superficial and Artistic ; and Skblkion : Appendicuhn). The 
word is also applied to such parts of invertebrate animals as .serve 
as a foot, either for movement or attachment to a surface. 
“ Foot ” is a word common in various forms to Indo-European 
languages, Dutch, vaet, Ger. Fuss, Dan. jod, Ac. The Aryan root 
is pod-, which appears in Sans, pjd, Gr. ttuus, roSos, and Lat. 
pes, pedis. From the resemblance to tlie foot, in regard to its 
position, as the base of anything, or as the lowest member of the 
body, or in regard to its function of movement, the wwd is 
applied to the lowest part of a hill or mountain, the pl(^ of a 
sewing-machine which holds the material in position, to the part 
of an organ pipe below the mouth, and the like. In printing the 
bottom of a type is divided by a groo’ve into two portions known 
as “ feet,” Probably referring to_ the beating of tjie rhythm 
vwith the foot in dancing, the Gr. tto Js and Lat. were apphed in 
prosody to a grouping of syllables, one of which is stressed,, 
forming the division of a verse. “ Foot,” i.e. foot-soldier, wp,'i 
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formerly, with an ordinal number prefixed, the name of the 
infantry regiments of the British army. It is now superseded by 
territorial designations, but it still is used in the four regiments of 
the infantry of the Household, the Foot Guards. As a lineal 
measure of length the “ foot ” is of great antiquity, estimated 
originally by the length of a man’s foot (see Weights and 
Measures). For the ceremonial washing of feet, see Maundv 
Thursday. 

FOOT'AND-HOUTH disease (Aphthous Fever, Epizootic 
Aphtha, Eczema Epizootica), a virulent contagious and inoculable 
malady of animals, characterized by initial fever, followed by the 
formation of vesicles or blisters on the tongue, palate and lip-s, 
sometimes in the nostrils, fourth stomach and intestine of 
cattle, and on parts of the body where the skin is thin, as on the 
udder and teats, between the claws, on the heels, coronet and 
pastern. The disease begins suddenly and spreads very rapidly. 
A rise of temperature precedes the vesicular eruption, which is 
accompanied by salivation and a peculiar “ smacking ’’ of the 
lips. The vesicles gradually enlarge and eventually break, 
exposing a red raw patch, which is very sensitive. The animal 
cannot feed so well a,s usual, suffers much pain and inconvenience, 
loses condition, and, if a milk-yielding creature, gives less milk, or, 
if pregnant, may abort. More or less lameness is a constant 
symptom, and sometimes the feet become very much diseased and 
the animal is so crippled that it has to be destroyed. It is often 
fatal to young animals. It is transmitted by the saliva and the 
discharges from the vesicles, though all the secretions and 
e.xcretions arc doubtless infective, as well as all articles and 
places soiled by them. This disea.se can be produced by injecting 
the saliva, or the lymph of the vesicles, into the blood or the 
peritoneal cavity. 

If we were to judge by the somewhat vague descriptions of 
different disorders by Greek and Roman writers, this disease has 
been a Pluropean malady for more than sooo years. But no 
reliance can be placed on this evidence, and it is not until we 
reach the 17th and i8th centuries that we find trustworthy proof 
of its presence, when it was reported as frequently prevailing 
extensively in Germany, Italy and France. During the 19th 
century, owing to the vastly extended commerciid relations 
between civilized countries, it has, like the lung-plague, become 
widely diffused. In the Old World its effects are now experienced 
from the Caspian Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. Hungary, Lower 
Austria, Bohemia, Saxony and Prussia were invaded in 1834. 
Cattle in the Vosges and in Switzerland were attacked in 1837, and 
the disease extending to France, Belgium and Holland, reached 
England in 1839, and quickly spread over the three kingdoms (see 
also under Agriculture). At this time the importation of 
foreign animals into England was prohibited, and i; '..•us supposed 
that the infection must have been introduced by surplus ships’ 
stores, probably sheep, which had not been consumed during the 
voyage. This invasion was followed at intervals by eleven distinct 
outbreaks, and since 1902 Great Britain has been free of foot-and- 
mouth disease. From the observations of the best authorities it 
would appear to be an altogether exotic malady in the west of 
Europe, always invading it from the east; at least, this has been 
the course noted in all the principal invasions. It was introduced 
into Denmark in 1841; and into the United States of America in 
1870, from Canada, where it had been carried by disea.sed cattle 
from England. It rapidly extended through cattle traffic from 
the state first invaded to adjoining states, but was eventually 
extinguished, and does not now appear to be known in North 
America. It was twice introduced into Australia in 1872, but was 
stamped out on each occasion. It appears to be well known in 
India, Ceylon, Burma and the Straits Settlements. In 1870 it 
was introduced into the Andaman Islands by cattle imported 
from Calcutta, where it was then prevailing, and in the same year 
it appeared in South America. In South Africa it is frequently 
epizootic, causing great inconvenience, owing to the bullocks 
used for draught purposes becoming unfit for work. These cattle 
also spread the conti^ion. It is not improbable that it also 
prevails in central Africa, as Schweinfurth alludes to the cattle 
of the Dinkas suffering from a disease of the kind. 


Though not usually a fatal malady, except m 
animals, or when malignant, yet it is a most serio. 

In one year (1892) in Germany, it attacked 150,929 fai 
an estimated loss to the owners of £7,500,000 sterling, 
transmissible to nearly all the domestic animals, but its ra> 
are most severe among cattle, sheep, goats and swine. Hun. 
beings ore also liable to infection. 

The treatment of affected animals comprises a laxative diet, 
with salines, and the application of antiseptics and astringents to 
the sores. The preventive measures recommended are, isiilation 
of the diseased animals, boiling the milk before use, and thorough 
disinfection of all places and substances which arc capable of 
conveying the infection. 

FOOTBALL, a game between two opposing .sides pkyed with 
a large inflated bidl, which is propelled either by the feet alone or 
by both feet and hands. 

I'astimes of the kind were known to many nations of antiquity, 
and their existence among .savage tribes, such as the Maoris, 
Faroe Islanders, Philippine Islanders, Polynesians and Eskimos, 
points to their primitive nature. In Greece the fircVsiipos 
seems to have borne a resemblance to the modern game. Of this 
we read in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities —“ It was the game 
at football, played in much the same way as with us, by a great 
number of persons divided into two parties oppo.scd to one 
another.” Amongst the Romans the harpastum, derived from 
the Greek verb «/nro'(iu, I seize, thus showing that carrying the 
ball was permissible, bore a certain resemblance. Basil Kennett, 
in his Komae antiquae notitia, terms this missile a “ larger kind 
of ball, which they played with, dividing into two companies and 
striving to throw it into one another’s goals, which was the 
conquering cast.” The harpastum was a gymnastic game and 
probably played for the most part indoors. The real Roman 
football was played with the inflated fvUis, which was kicked from 
side to side over boundaries, and thus must have closely resembled 
the modern Association game. Tradition ascribes its introduction 
in northern Europe to the Roman legions. It has been played in. 
Tuscany under the name of CaUio from the middle ages down to 
modern times. 

Regarding the origin of the game in Great Britain the Roman 
tradition has been generally accepted, although Irish antiquarians 
assert that a variety of football has been played in Ireland for 
over 2000 years. In early times the great footbaU festival of the 
year was Shrove Tuesday, though the connexion of the game 
with this particular date is lost in obscurity. William Fitz- 
stephen, in his History of lumdon (about 1175), speaks of the 
young men of the city annually going into the fields after dinner 
to play at the well-known game of ball on the day quae dicitur 
Carnilevaria. As far as is known this is the first distinct mention 
of football in England. It was forbidden by Edward II. (1314) 
in consequence of “ the great noise in the city caused by hustling 
over large balls (rageries de grosses pelotes).” A clear reference is 
made “ ad pilam . . . pedinam ” in the Rotuli Oausarum, 39 
Edward III. (1365), memb. 23, as one of the pastimes to be 
prohibited on account of the decadence of archery, and the same 
thing occurs in 12 Richard II. c. 6 (1388). Both Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth enacted laws against football, which, both then and 
under the Stuarts and the Georges, seems to have been violent to 
the point of brutalit)’, a fact often referred to by prominent 
writers. Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, in his Boke named the Governour 
(1531), speaks of football as being “ nothyng but beastely fury 
and extreme violence, whereof proceedeth hurte and conse¬ 
quently rancour and malice do remayne with thym that be 
wounded, wherefore it is to be put in perpetual silence.” In 
Stubbes’ Anatomic of Abuses (1583) it is referred to as “ a 
develishe pastime . . . and hereof groweth envy, rancour and 
malice, and sometimes brawling, murther, homicide, and great 
effusion of blood, as experience daily teacheth.” Fifty years 
later (1634) Davenant is quoted (in Hone’s Table-Book) as 
remarking, “ 1 would now make a safe retreat, but methinks lam 
stopped by one of your heroic games called football; which I 
conceive (under your favour) not very conveniently civil in the 
streets, especiafly in such irregular and narrow roads as Crooked 
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:^nc. Yet it argues your courage, much like your military 
f*<astime of throwing at cocks, since you have long allowed these 
two valiant exercises in the streets.” 

An evidence of its old popularity in Ireland is that the statutes 
of Galway in 1537 forbade every other sport save archery, 
excepting “ onely the great foot balle.” In the time of Charles 
II. football was popular at Cambridge, partieularly at Magdalene 
College, as is evidenced by the following extract from the. register 
book of that institution under the date 1670 :— 

“ That no schoUers give or receive at any time any treat or collation 
upon account of ye tootbaU play, on or about Michaelmas Day, 
lurther than CoUedfiE beerc or ale in ye open haUc to quench their 
thirsts. And particularly tb.at that most vilo custom of drinking 
and spending money Sophistmi, and Fro.shmen together—upon ye 
account of making or not making a .speech at that football time bo 
utterly loft ofi and extinguished." 

It nevertheless remained for the most part a game for the 
masses, and never took root, except in educational institutions, 
among the upper classes until the 19th century. No chibs or 
code of rules had been formed, and the sole aim seems to have 
been to drive the ball through the opposing side’s goal by fair 
means or foul. So rough did the game become that James I. 
forbade the heir apparent to play it, and describes the exercise in 
1 m Basilikon Dorm as “ meeter for laming than making able the 
users thereof.” Both sexes and all ages seem to have taken part 
in it on Shrove Tuesday ; shutters had to be put up and houses 
closed in order to prevent damage ; and it is not to he wondered 
that the game fell into bad repute. Accidents, sometimes fatal, 
occurred ; and Shrove Tuesday “ football-day ” gradually died 
out about i8,go, though a relic of the custom still remained in a 
few places. For some thirty years football was only practised at 
the great English public schools, many of which possessed special 
games, which in practically all cases arose from the nature of the 
individual ground. Thus the rough, open game, with its clrarging, 
tackling and throwing, which were features of football when it 
was taken up by the great public schools, would have been 
extremely dangerou.s if played in the flagged and walled courts 
of some schools, as, for example, the old tharterhouse. Hence 
at such institutions the dribbling stylo of play, in which Mr 
Montague Shearman {Football, in the “ Badminton Library ’’) sees 
the origin of the Association game, came into existence. Only at 
Rugby (later at some other schools), which from the first posses.scd 
an ejrtensive grass field, was the old game preserved and de¬ 
veloped, including even its roughness, for actual “ harking ” 
{i.e. intentional kicking of an opponent’s legs) was not expressly 
abolished at Rugby until 1877. The description of the old .school 
game at Rugby contained in Tom Brown's School Days has 
become classic. 

I. Rugby Union. —We have seen that from early times a 
rudimentar}' game of football had been a popular form of sport in 
many parts of Great Britain, and that in the old-established 
schools football had been a regular game among the boys. In 
different schools there arose various developments of the original 
game; or rather, what, at first, must have been a .somewhat 
rough form of horse-play with a ball began to take sha^ as a 
definite game, with a definite object and definite rules. Rilgby 
school had dci-eloped such a game, and from football played 
according to Rugby rules has arisen Rugby football. It wa? about 
the middle of the 19th century that footnall—up till that time a 
regular game only among schoolboys—took its place as a regular 
sport among men. To begin with, men who had played the game 
as schoolboys formed clubs to enable them to continue playing 
their favourite school game, and others were induced to join 
them ; while in other cases, clubs were formed by men who had 
not had the experience of playing the game at school, hut who 
had the energy and the will to follow the example of those who 
had had this experience. In this way football was established as a 
re^lar game, no longer confined to schoolboys. When football 
was thus first started, the game was little developed or organized. 
Rules were very few, and often there was great doubt as to what 
the rules were. But, almost from the first, clubs were formed to 
play football according to Rugby rules—^that is, according to the 
rules, of the garde as played at Rugby school. But even the 


Rugby rules of that date were few and vague, and indeed almost 
unintelligible to those who had not been at Rugby school. Still, 
the fact that play was according to Rugby rules produced a 
certain uniformity t but it was not till the establishment of the 
English Union, and the commencement of international matches, 
that a really definite code of rules was drawn up. 

It is an interesting question to ask why it was that the gome of 
Rugby school became so popular in preference to the games of 
other schools, such as Eton, Winchester or Harrow, It was 
probably very largely due to the reputation and success of Rugby 
school under Dr Arnold, and this also led most probably to ita 
adoption by other schools; for in i860 many schools besides 
Rugby played football according to Rugby rules. The rapidity 
with which the game spread after the middle of the 19th century 
was remarkable. The Blaekhealh rluh, the senior club of the 
London district, was established in i860, and Richmond, its great 
rival, shortly afterwards. Before 1870, football clubs had been 
started in Lancashire and Yorkshire ; indeed the Sheffield foot¬ 
ball club dates back to 1855. Likewise, in the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rugby football dubs had been formed 
before 1870, and by that date the game had been implanted both 
in Ireland and South Wales; while in Scotland, before i860, 
football had taken a hold. Thus by 1870 the game had been 
established throughout the United Kingdom, and in many 
districts had been regularly played f#r a number of years. Rapid 
as, in some ways, had been the spread of the game between the 
years 1850 and 1870, it was as nothing to what happened in the 
following twenty years ; for by 1890 Rugby football, together 
with Association football, had become the great winter amuse¬ 
ment of the people, and roused universal interest; while to-day 
on any fine Saturday afternoon in winter there are tens of thou¬ 
sands of people playing football, while those who watch the game 
can be counted by the hundred thousand. T’he causes that led to 
thi.s great increase in the game and interest taken in it were, 
undoubtedK', the establishment of the various national Unions 
and the international matches; and, of course, the local rivalry 
of various cluhs, together with cup or other competitions preva¬ 
lent in certain districts, was a leading factor. The establish¬ 
ment of the English Union led to a codification of the rules 
without which development was impossible. 

In the. year 1871 the English Rugby Union was founded in 
London. This Union was an association of some clubs and schools 
which joined together and appointed a committee and officials 
to draw up a code of rules of the game. From this beginning the 
English Rugby Union has become the governing body of Rugby 
football in England, and has been joined by practically all the 
Rugby clubs in England, and deals with all matters connected 
with Rugby football, notably the choosing of the international 
teams. In 1873 the Srottish Football Union was founded in 
Edinburgh on the same lines, and with the same objects, while 
in 1880 the Welsh Football Union, and in 1881 the Irish Rugby 
Football Union, were e.stablished as tnc national Unions of Wales 
and Ireland, though in both countries there had been previously 
Unions not thoroughly representative of the country. All 
these Unions became the chief governing body within their own 
country, and one of their functions was to make the rules and 
laws of the game; but as this had been done to start with by 
the F.nglish Union, the others adopted the English rules, with 
amendments to them from time to time. This state of affairs 
had one element of weakness —viz. that since all the Unions made 
their own rules, if ever a dispute should arise between any of 
them, a dead-lock was almost certain to ensue. Such a dispute 
did occur in 1884 between the English and Scottish Unions^ 
This dispute eventually turned on the question of the right of 
the English Union to make and interpret the rules of the game, 
and to be the paramount authority m the game, and superior 
to the other Unions. Scotland, Ireland and Wales resifted this 
claim, and finally, in 1889, Lord Kingsburgh and Major Marindin 
were appointed as a commission to settle the dispute. The 
result was the establishment of the International Boajd, which 
consists of representatives from each Union—six frotn England, 
two from each of the others—^whose duties were to settle any 
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n/ji’^tion flittt might arise between the different Unions; and (» 
settle the rules under which internatioTtel matches were to be 
played, these rules hiring inVariably adapted by the various 
Unions as the itiTcs of thfc gaiile'. 

With the establishment of the Intertmtional Board the organ¬ 
ization of the game was complete. Still harmony did not prevail, 
and in 1895 occurred a definite disruption. A number of leading 
chibs in Yorkshire and Lancashire broke off from the English 
Union and formed the Northern Union, which since that dale 
has had many accessions, and hits become the leading body in 
the north of England. The question in di.spute was the payment 
of players. Football was originally played by men for the sheer 
love of the game, and by men who were comparatively well-to-do, 
and who could give the time to play it; but with the increasing 
popularity of the game it became the pastime of all classes of the 
people, and clubs began to grow' rich by “ drawing big gates,”— 
that is, large numbers of spectators, frequently many thousands 
in number, paid for the privilege of witnessing the match. In 
these circumstanfces the temptation arose to reimburse the player 
for any out-Of-potket expenses he might be put to for playing 
the game, and thus it heramc uriiversahy recognized as legitimate 
to pay a player’s expenses to and from a match. But in the 
caSe of working men it oftdn meant that they lost part of their 
weekly wage when they had to grt a distance to play a match, 
or to go on tour with their club—that is, go off for a few days and 
play one or two matches in different parts of the country— and 
consequently the claim was made on their behalf to recoup them 
for their loss of wage ; while at the same time rich dubs began 
to be willing to offer inducements to good players to join their 
club, and thc.se inducements were generally most acceptable 
in tl|c form of money. In Association football (see below) 
professionalism— t.e. the hiring and paying of a player for his 
services—liad been openly recognized. A largo section of the 
English Union—^the amateur party—would not tolerate anything 
that savoured of professionalism, and regarded payments made 
to a player for broken time as illegitimate. The result was the 
formation of the Northern Union, which allowied such pajments, 
and has practically recognized professionalism. This body has 
also somewhat altered the laws of the game, and reduced the 
number of players constituting a tcani from fifteen to thirteen. 
In Scotland and Ireland Rugby footballers are strongly amateur; 
but wherever Rugby football is the popular game of the artisan 
the professional element is strong. 

Besides legislation, one of the functions of the Unions is to 
select international teams. On the 27th of March 1871 the first 
international match wa.s played between England and Scotland 
in Edinburgh. This was a match between teams picked from 
English and Scottish players. 'J’hcse matches from the first 
roused widespread interest, and were a great stimulus to the 
development of the game. With the exception of a few years, 
when there were disputes between their respective Unions, all 
the countries of the United Ivifigdoni have annually played one 
another—England having played Scotland sinre 1877, Ireland 
since 1875 and Wales since 1880. .Scotland commenced playing 
Ireland in 1877 and Wales in 1883, while Ireland and Wales 
met first in 1882 and then in 18S4, and since 1887 have played 
annually. The qualifications of a player for any country were 
at first vaguely considered to be birth ; but they were never 
definitely settled, and there has been a case of a player playing 
for two countries. In 1894, however, the International Board 
decided that no player was to play for more than one country, 
and this has been the only pronouncement on the question; and 
thougli birth is still looked upon as the main qualification, it is 
not essential. Though international matches excite interest 
throughout the United Kingdom, the matches between two rival 
clubs arouse just as much excitement in- their district, particu¬ 
larly when the clubs may be taken as representatives of two 
neighbouring rival towns. But when to this rivalry there is 
added the inducement to play for a cup, or prize, the excitement 
is much more intense. Among Rugby players cup competitions 
have never been so popular as among Association, but the com¬ 
petition for the Yorkshire Cup was very keen in the days before 


tfie establishment of the Northern Urrion, and tfey 
was tlic main cause of the popularity of the gamein\ 

Similarly the competition for the South Wales Cup 
to 1887 did a great deal to establish the game in that\ 

The method of carrying on these competitions is, that a 
clubs entered arc drawn by lot, in pairs, to play together m, 
first rtnind ; the w’rmers of these ties are then similarly dfa\ 
in pairs for the next roirad, until for the final round there is 
only one pair left, the winner of which takes the cup. An elabora¬ 
tion of this competition is the “ League system ” of the Association 
giOTC. This, likewise, ha.s not been popular with Rugby players. 
.Still it exists in some districts, especially where clubs are anxious 
to draw big gates. In the League system a certain number of 
clubs form a league to play one another twice each season ; two 
points are counted for a win and one for a draw. The club 
which at the end of the season comes out with most points wins 
the competition. The advantage of this system over a cup 
competition is, that interest is kept up during the whole season, 
and one defeat does not debar a club from eventually coming 
out first. 

It is said that wherever Britons go they take their games with, 
them, and this has certainly been the case with Rugby footbalh. 
especially in New Zealand, South Africa and Australia. An 
interchange of football visits between these colonies and the 
motherland is now an important feature in the game. These 
tours date from 1888, when an English team visited Australia 
and New Zealand. In the following season, 1889, a team of 
Now Zealanders, some of whom were nativ'e Maories, came over 
to England, and by their play even then indicated how well the 
grammar of the game had been studied in that colony. Sub¬ 
sequently several British teams visited at inters’als New Zealand 
and Australia, and in 1905 New Zealand sent home a team 
which eclipsed anything previously accomplished. They played 
altogether thirty-three matches, including fixtures with England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and only sustained one defeat, viz. 
by a try in their match with Wales, a record which speaks for 
itself. In 1908 a combined team of English and Welsh players 
toured in New Zealand and Australia, and also \’i3ited Canada 
on their way home. The team was not so strong as could have 
been wished, and though they did fairly well in Australia, they 
lost all throe “ test matches ” against New Zealand. In South. 
Africa the game is followed with equal enthusiasm, and the play 
is hardly inferior, if at all, to that of the New Zealanders. The 
first British team to visit the Cape went in 1891 through the 
generosity of Cecil Rhodes, who guaranteed the undertaking 
against loss. Teams were also sent out in 1896 and 1903 the 
resultuf matches played in each visit showing the steady improve¬ 
ment of the colonists. In 1906 the South Africans paid their first 
visit to England, and the result of their tour proved them to 
be equally formidable with the New Zealanders. England 
managed to draw with them, but Scotland was the only one 
of the home Unions to gain a victory. The success of these 
colonial visits, more especially financially, created a dervelopment 
vary foreign to the intentions of their organizers. The Northern 
Union as a professional body hod drifted into a somewhat parlous 
state, through .suffering on the one hand from a lack of mta>, 
national matches, and on the other from the competition of 
Association professional teams. The great financial success 
resulting from the New Zealand tour of 1905 roused the attention 
of the Northern Union authorities, and they quickly entered 
into negotiations' with New Zealand players to collect a team 
who would come over and play the Northern Union clubs, the 
visiting players themselves taking a share of the gate-money. 
For this purpose a team of New 2 iealanders toured the north of 
England in 1907, and their action caused the introduction of 
professional or Northern Union football in both New Zealand 
and Australia. 

The spread of the game has not, however, been confined to 
English-speaking races. In France it has found fruitful soil, 
and numerous clubs exist in that country. Since 1906 inter¬ 
national matches have been played between France and England, 
and the energy of French players, coupled with their national 
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j„., __em formidable opponents. The Rugby code has 

ro obtained a firm footing m Canada, India, Ceylon and the 
tgentme. 

The game itself is essentially a winter pastime, as two requisite 
mditions for its enjoyment are a cod atmosphere and a soft 
lOugh firm turf. The field of play is an oblong, not more than 
;o yds. long nor more than 75 yds. broad, and it usually approxi- 
ates to these dimensions. The boundaries are marked by lines, 
Jled touch-lines, down the sides, and goal-lines along the ends, 
le touch-lines are continued beyond the goal-lines for a distance 
not more than 25 yds.; and parallel to the goal-line and 
ihind it, at a distance of not more than 25 yds., is drawn a line 
lied the dead-ball line, joining the ends of the touch-lines 
oduced. On each goal-line, at an equal distance from the touch- 
les, are erected two posts, termed goal-posts, exceeding : i ft. 
height, and generally much more—averaging perhaps from 
1 to 30 ft. from the ground, and placed ft. 6 in. apart. At a 
light of 10 ft. from the ground they are joined by a cross-bar ; 
id the object of the game is to kick the ball over the cross-bar 
tween the upright posts, and so obtain a goal. The ball 
egg-shaped (strictly an oblate spheroid), and the official 
mensions are—length, n to iij in. ; length circumference, 
to 31 in.; width circumference, j.sj to 2(> in. ; weight, 13 
14J oz. It is made of indiafubber inflated, and covered with 
leather case. Halfway between the two goal-lines there is 
nerally drawn the half-way line, but sometimes it is marked 
flags on the touch-line; and 25 yds. from each goal-line there 
similarly marked the 2S-yds. line. In the original game the 
ie that had gained the majority of goals won the match, and 
no goal had been scored, nr an equal number, the game was 
d to be left drawn ; but a modification was adopted before 
ig. A goal can be kicked from the field in the ordinary course 
play ; but from the very first a try goal could be obtained by 
It side one of whose players either carried the ball across his 
ponents’ goal-line and then touched it down (Le. on the 
>und), or touched it down after it had been kicked across the 
il-line, before any of his opponents. The “ try ” is then 
jceeded with as follows: the ball is taken out by a member 
the side obtaining the try in a straight line from the spot where 
was “ touched down,” and is deposited in a selected position 
the ground in the field of play, the defending side being all 
ifined behind their own goal-line until the moment the ball 

10 placed on the ground, when another member of the attacking 
e endeavours to kick it from the ground (a “ place kick ”) 
sr the bar and between the goal-posts. Frequently a goal 
kicked ; very often not. The modification first allowed was 
count that side the winner which had gained the majority 
tries, provided no goal or an equal number of goals had been 
ired; but a majority of one goal took precedence of any 
inber of tries. But this, too, was afterwards abolished, and 
ystem of points instituted by which the side with the majority • 
points wins. The numerical value, however, pf goals and 
» has undergone several changes, the system in 1908 being 
follows :—A try counts 3 points. A goal from a try (in which 
e the try shall not count) 5 points. A dropped goal (except 
m a mark or a penalty kick) 4 points ; a dropped goal being a 

11 obtained by a player who drops the ball from his hands and 
ks it the moment it rises off the ground, as in the “half-volley ” 
cricket or tennis. A goal from a mark or penalty kick 3 points, 
der the Northern Union code any sort of goal counts 2 points, 
ry 3 points ; but if a try be converted into a goal, botli try 
i goal count. Le. 5 points are scored. 

in the game itself not only may the ball be kicked in the 
ection of the opponents’ goal, but it may also be carried ; but 
must not be thrown forward or knocked on—that is, in the 
ection of the opponents’ goal—though it may be thrown back, 
u.s the game is really a combination of football and handball, 
e main principle is that any one who is not “ offside ” is 
play. A player is offside if he gets in front of the ball—that 
on the opponents’ side of the ball, nearer than a colleague in 
session of the ball to the opponents’ goal-line ; when in this 
iition he must not interfere with an opponent or touch the 
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bdl Under petuJty. The leading feature 01 the game is the 
"scrummage.” In old days at Rugby school there was practically 
no limit to the numbers of players on each side, and not infre¬ 
quently there would be a hundred or more players on one side. 
This was never prevalent in club football; twenty a-side was 
the usual number to start with, reduced in 1877 to fifteen a-side, 
the number still maintained. In the old Rugby big sides the ball 
got settled amidst a mass of players, and each side attempted 
to drive it through this mass by shoving, kicking, and otherwise 
forcing their way through with the ball in front of them. This 
was the origin of the scrummage. 

The game is played usually for one hour, or one hour and ten 
minutes, sometimes for one hour and a half. Each side defends 
each goal in turn for half the time of play. Of the fifteen players 
who compose a side, the usual arrangement is that eight are called 
“ forwards,” and form the scrummage ; two “ half-backs ” are 
posted outside the scrummage ; and four “ thrce-quartcr-backs,” 
a little behind the halves, stretch in a line across the field, their 
duties being mainly to run and kick and pass the ball to other 
members of their own side, and to prevent their opponents from 
doing the same. In recent years, owing to the development of 
“ passing,” the, field position of the half-backs has undergone 
a change. One stiinds fairly close to the scrummage and is 
known as the “ .scrum-half,” the other takes n position between 
the latter and rhe three-quarters, and is termed the “ stand-off- 
half.” Behind the three-quarters comes the “full-back” or 
“ back,”a single individual to maintain the last line of defence; 
hi.s duties are entirely defensive, either to “ tackle ” an opponent 
who has managed to get through, or, more usually, to catch 
ai’-d return long kicks. I’lay is started by one side kicking the 
ball off from the centre of the field in the direction of the 
opponents’ goal. The ball is then caught by one of the other 
side, who either kicks it or runs with if. In running he goes on 
until he is “ tackled,” or caught, by one of his opponents, unless 
he should choose to “ pass ” or throw it to another of his own 
side, who, provided he be not offside, may either kick, or run, 
or pass as he chooses. The ball in this way is kept moving 
until it crosses the touch-line, or goal-line, or is tackled. If the 
ball crosses the touch-line both sides line up at right angles 
to the point where it crossed the line, and the ball is thrown in 
straight either by one of the same side whose player carried 
the ball across the touch-line, or, if the ball was kicked or thrown 
out, by one of the opposite side. If the ball crosses the goal¬ 
line either a try is gained, as explained above, or if the defending 
side touch it down first, the other side retire to the line 25 yds. 
from the goal-line, and the defending side kick it up the field. 
If the ball is tackled the player carrying the ball gets up from 
the ground as soon as possible, and the forwards at once form 
the scrummage by putting down their heads and getting ready 
to shove against one another. They shove as soon os the ball 
is put down between the two front rows. In the scrummage 
the object is, by shoving the opponents back or otherwise 
breaking away with the ball in front, to carry the ball in the 
direction of the opponents’ goal-line by a series of short kicks 
in which the players run after the ball as fast as possible, while 
their opponents lie in wait to get the ball, and either by a kirli 
or other device stop the rush. Instead, however, of the forwards 
breaking away with the ball, sometimes they let the ball come 
out of the scrummage to their half-backs, who either kick or run 
with it, or pass it to the three-quarter-backs, and so the game 
proceeds until the ball is once more “ dead ”—that is, brought 
to a standstill. The scrummage appears to be an uninteresting 
manoeuvre, and a strange relic of bygone times; but it is not 
merely a manoeuvre in which weight and strength alone tell— 
it also needs a lot of dexterity in moving the ball with the feet, 
applying the weight to best advantage, and also in outflanking 
the opposing side, as it were —usudly termed wheeling — 
directing all the force to one side of the scrummage and thus 
breaking away. As a rule the game Ls a lively one, for the players 
are rarely at rest; if there is much scrummaging it is called 
a slow game, but, if much running and passing, a fast or an open 
game. The spectator, unless he be an expert, prefers the open 
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game : but in any case the game is always a hard and exciting 
struggle, frequently with the balance of fortune swaying very 
rapidly from one side to the other, so that it is a matter of 
no surprise to find the British public so ardently attached 
to it. (C, J. N. 1',; C. J. B, M.) 

2. Association. —It is generally supposed that the English 
game of Association football is the outcome of the game of foot¬ 
ball as played at Cambridge University about the middle of 
the 19th century. In October 1863 a committee, consisting of 
representatives of the schools of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Marl¬ 
borough, Shrewsbury and Westminster, drew up a code of laws 
which settled the fundamental principle of the “ Association ” 
game, as distinguished from otter forms of the game which 
permitted of handling and carrying the ball. In Association 
football the use of the hands or arms, either for the purpose of 
playing the ball or impeding or holding an opponent, is ab.solutely 
prohibited ; “ dribbling ” or kicking the ball with the feet, and 
propelling it by the head or body, are the methods to be adopted. 
The Cambridge laws specially provided for “ kicking ” the ball. 
Laws 13 and 14 provided that “ the ball, when in play, may be 
stopped by any part of the body, but may not be held or hit by 
the hands, arms or shoulders. All charging is fair, but holding, 
pushing with the hands, tripping up and shinning are forbidden.” 

The laws of Association football first took practical shape 
as the outcome of a meeting held on the 26th of October 1863 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, London. The clubs which sent 
delegates were representative of all classes of football then 
played. The meeting was a momentous one, for not only was 
the foundation laid of the Football Association, the national 
association which has since then controlled the game in England, 
but as the outcome of the differences of opinion which existed 
as to “ hacking ” being permissible under the laws, the repre¬ 
sentatives who favoured the inclusion of the practice, which is 
now so roundly condemned in both the Association and Rugby 
games, withdrew and formed the Rugby Union. 

The Cambridge laws were considered by the committee of the 
Football Association at their meeting on the 24tt of November 
1863. They took the view that those laws “ embraced the true 
principles of the game with the greatest simplicity ” ; the laws 
were “ officially ” passed on the ist of December 1863, and the 
first publication was made in Bell's Life four days later. These 
laws have from time to time been modified, but the principles 
as laid down in 1863 have been adhered to ; and the Association 
game itself has altered very little since 1880. The usual dimen¬ 
sions for a ground are 120 yds. long by 80 yds. wide, and 
the goals are 8 yds. in width with a cross-bar from post to post 
8 ft. from the ground. The ball is about 14 oz. in weight, and 
must be a perfect sphere from 27 to 28 in. in circumference, as 
distinguished from the elliptical or egg-shaped Rugby ball. A 
rectangular space extending to 18 yds. in front of the goals, 
and marked with lines on the ground, constitutes the “ penalty 
area ” ; within which, at a distance of 12 yds. opposite the centre 
of the goal, is the “penalty kick mark.” The boundary lines 
at the sides of the field are called the “ touch-lines ” ; those at 
the ends (in the centre of which are the goals) being the “ goal¬ 
lines.” The game is started by a place kick from the centre of 
the field of play, and none of the opposite side is allowed to 
approach within 10 yds. of the ball when it is kicked off. When 
the ball passes over the touch-line it has to be thrown in by one 
of the opposite side, and can be returned into the field of play 
in any direction. If it passes over the goal-line at any time 
without touching one of the defending side, it has to be kicked 
out by the goalkeeper or one of the backs from a line marked in 
front of go^, the spot selected being in front of the post nearest 
the point where the ball left the field of play. But should it 
touch one of the defending side in its transit over the goal-line 
the attacking side has the privilege of a free kick from the comer 
flag (a “ comer kick ”). This is often a great advantage, but such 
free kick does not produce a goal unless the ball touches one of 
the other players on its way to the post. Ordinarily a goal is 
scored when the ball goes between the goal-posts and under the 
pross-bu, not being tlvown^ knocked on or cmi^, T|te regula¬ 


tion duration of a game is an hour and a half, 
changed at forty-five minutes. The side winning x 
the choice of ends or kick-off, and the one obtaining tht 
of goals wins. A goal cannot be scored from a free kick 
when the free kick has been allowed by the referee as n pt 
for certain infringements of the rules by the oppwsite side ; u 
if such infringement take place within the penalty area on the 
part of a player on the side then defending the goal, and in 
the judgment of the referee be intentional, a “ penalty kick ” 
is awarded to the attacking side. The penalty kick is a free 
kick from the penalty kick mark, all the players of the defending 
side being excluded from the penalty area, except the goal¬ 
keeper, who is confined to the goal-line; the result, therefore, 
being an almost certain goal. 

A player is always in play as long as there are three of the 
opposite side between him and the opposite goal at the time the 
ball is kicked. This “ offside ” rule gives much trouble to the 
young player, though why it should do so it is not easy to say. 
The rule is simple if the words in italics are remembered. The 
ball must not be carried, knocked or wiltully handled under any 
pretence whatever, save by the goalkeeper, who is allowed to 
use his hands in defence of his goal, either by knocking on or 
throwing, within his own half of the field of play, 'llius far he 
is entitled to go in maintaining his goal, but if he carry the ball 
the penalty is a free kick. There are other infringements of the 
rules which also involve the penalty of a free kick, among them 
the serious offences of tripping, harking and jumping at a player. 
Players are not allowed to wear nails in their boots (except such 
as have their heads driven in flush with the leather), or metal 
plates or gutta-percha, and any player discovered infringing this 
rule is liable to be prohibited from taking further part in a 
match. 

In the early ’sixties of the 19th century there were probably 
not more than twenty-five organized clubs playing Association 
football in the United Kingdom, and these were chiefly cotifined 
in the south of England to the universities and public schools. 
But whilst the game was being established in the south it was 
making steady progress in the north, particularly in Yorkshire, 
where the Sheffield Club had been formed os early as 1854. In 
1867 the game had become so well established that it was decided 
to play an inter-county match. The match, which was played 
“ in the wilds of Battersea Park,” terminated in a draw, neither 
side having obtained a goal; and it did much to stimulate the 
growing popularity of the game. During the season 1870-1871, 
only three years later, two mutches of an international character 
were played between Englishmen and Scotsmen in membership 
with the Football Association ; they were not, however, recognued 
as “ international ” matches. The first real international match, 
England v. Scotland, was played on the 30th of November 1872 
at Partick, Glasgow ; the first international match between 
England and Wales was played at Kennington Oval in 1879 ; 
and that between England and Ireland at Belfast in 1882. In 
1896 amateur international matches were inaugurated with 
CTermany, Austria and Bohemia; and games are now annually 
played with Scotland, Wales, Ireland, F'rance, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, Austria and other continental countries. As the out¬ 
come of the international relations with Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, an International Football Assr elation Board was formed 
in 1882, when a universal code of laws was agreed upon. Two 
representatives from each of the four national associations con¬ 
stitute the board, whose laws are accepted and observed not 
only by the clubs and players of the United Kingdom but in 
all countries where the Association game is played. At a meeting 
held at Paris on the 21st of May 1904 the “ International Federa¬ 
tion of Association Football ” was instituted. It consists of the 
recognized national associations in the respective countries; 
and its objects are to develop and control Association inter¬ 
national football. The countries in federation are: Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Stkeden and Switzerland. 

The small number of clubs taking part in the game in the early 
days bPCPmn of interest when compared with the magnitude of 
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*ithe game in the joth century. Asisociatron foolhall has become 
one of the most pupulur of all national sports in United 
Kingdom. It is slowly but surely taking a similar position on the 
continent of Europe and is making progress even in the Far Eustj 
Japan being one of its latest adherents. In the season of 1871- 
1872 the Football Association inaugurated its popular challenge 
cup competition which is now competed for by both amateur and 
professional clubs. In the first year fifteen clubs entered, all of 
which were from the south of England. The first winners of the 
cup were the Wanderers, who defeated the Royal Engineers in the 
final tie by one goal to nothing. For the first ten years the 
competition was mostly limited to the southern clubs, but in the 
season of 1881-1882 the Blackburn Rovers were only defeated in 
the final tie by the Old Etonians by one goal to rtothing. Pro- 
fessionalwm was then unknown in the game, and comparatively 
little interest was taken in it except by the players themselves. 
In the following season of 1882-1883 th* '^’•ip was for the first time 
taken north by the Blackburn Olympic Club, and it remained in 
tile north for the next nineteen years, until in the .season of 1900- 
1901 it was again brought south by the Tottenham Hotspur 
Clob, who defeated the Sheffield United Club at Bolton by three 
g^s t® one. In the following season the cup was again taken 
north by the Bury Qub. In the early days of the competition a 
few hundred people only attended the final tic, which for many 
years was played at Kennimgton Oval in London. In the course 
of time, however, the interest of the public so largely increased 
that it became necessary to seek a ground of greater capacity; 
accordingly in 1893 the final was played at FallowfieM, Man¬ 
chester, wtere it was watched by forty thousand people; in r894 
it was played at Everton and in t895 at the Crystal Palace. 
The attendance during the following ten years averaged 80,000 
people. The record attendance was in the season of 1900-1901, 
when the south wore contesting with the north, the spcctiaturs 
then being upwards of 113,000. In the season of 1908-1909 
356 clubs entered the competition ; in 1910-1 r the number had 
increased to 404. 

The great development of the game necessitated many tliangos 
in the system of control. About the year 1880 (although contrary 
to the rules) a practice of making payment to players crept into 
the game in the north of England and slowly developed. After 
some years of debate as to the best method of dealing witli this 
development the Football Association decided in 1885 to legali^sc 
and control the payment of players. The rules define a pro¬ 
fessional player as one who receives remuncratinn of any sort 
above his necessary hotel-and travelling expenses actually paid, or 
is registered as a professional. They further pirovide that tmining 
expenses not paid by the players themss'vcs will be considered as 
remuneration beyond necessary travelling and hotel expenses. 
Players oomj>etiiig for any money priees in football contests are 
also considercil professionals. 

In 1888 the E'oottm-ll League, a combination of profeSsioniil 
■clubs of the north .tnd midlands of England, was fomted ; and a 
new scheme was inaugurated for the playing of matches oit What 
is known as the “ League ” principle, the essential advantage of 
which is that the -clubs in membership of a league agree to pk)’ 
with each other “ home and -home ” matches each season, and 
also bind themselves under certain penalties to play their best 
team in all league matches. Six years later the Solithcm League 
came into existence, primarily with tiie object of increasing the 
interest in the game in the south and west of England. The 
E’oolball League and the. Southern League veiy soon Itad their 
imitators, awj in 1909 there were upxvards of six hundred league 
competitions playing under the sanction and control of the Foot¬ 
ball Association. The league system also found favour in Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, -aind has extended to most of the colonies 
where ABsociation football is played. In the season of 1893-18474 
'the. Jkmkteur Cup Compatition, restricted to amateur clubs in 
'inembership with the Football Association, was inaugurated. 
■'S» the first season 32 clubs entered, and the. growing pe^arity 
oompekhion is shown by the.fiiotfhatin the season-of 1908- 
•1909 there were49'entries, 

mwifootball AtoBcktkm, foundetMn i863with itsrioven cMbs, 
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lad in 1909 under its jurisdiction upwards of r 0,000 amateur 
clubs and a quarter of a million of amateur players, and 400 
professional clubs with 7000 professional players. It lias also 
directly affiliated 52 county, district and colonial associations, 
and indirectly in membership a large number of minor associa¬ 
tions which are affiliated through the county and district 
associations. The Army Association includes 316 army clubs 
in Great Britain and Ireland, together with clubs formed by the 
various battalions in India, South Africa, Gibraltar and other 
army stations; and the Royal Navy Football Association 
comprises all ships afloat having Association football clubs. 

The regulations of the Football Association, which is the 
recognized administrative and legislative body for the game in 
England, make provision for the sanction and contrSl of leagues 
and competitions ; and its ndes, regulations, ’iSmcij^es and 
practices very largely prevail in all nationiJ liisociations. The 
king is the patron, and the council consists of 56 members, a 
president, 6 vice ■‘presidents, a treasurer, 10 representatives 
elected by the clubs in the ten-divisions into which the country is 
subdivided, together with representatives of the array, the navy 
and of county associations in England which have upwards of 
50 clubs in membership, each representative being directly 
appointed by his association. In 1190"; the Football Association 
became incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, and 
as a consequence the word “ Limited ” appears in its title. It i.s 
not, however, a trading ixidy ; the'ffhareholideTs are not entitled 
to any dividend, bonus or profit, nor may the members of the 
council, who arc the directors, receive any payment for their 
services. The Scottish Football Association is *tso an incurpor- 
ated body with similar powers. >Mtiny of the leading clubs of the 
United Kingdom have also become incorporated, but under the 
rcgulatkms of the Football AsBOCsatioti theymay not pay a larger 
dividend to their Shareholders than 5%, net may any of the 
directors receive payment for their services. 

'I'he whole policy of legislation in Association football of hte 
years has been naturally to make tire game faster by teinging 
everyone into full play. The great aim 'accordingly has been 
to encourage combination and to discourage purely individual 
eflfurts. In the early days, though there was a certain amount of 
cohesion, a player had to rely mainly on himself. Even up to the 
middle of the 'seventies dribbling was looked upon as the great 
desideratujn ; it was the essential for a forward, just as long -kicks 
were the main object of a back. Tlie development of the game 
was of course bound to change all that. The introduction of 
passing, long or short, but long in particular, placed the dribbicr 
pure and simple 'at a discuunt, and neces-sitatocl methods with 
which he was mostly unacejuamted. Combined play gradually 
came to be regarded as the keynote to success. Instead of one lull 
back, as was origimilly tho case, and one half-back, the detoce 
gradually-deveJopod by the addition first of a second half, then of 
a second fu'll back, and still later of a third half-back, untilit came 
to show, in addition to the goalkoeper -of course, two full backs 
and three ■half--hacks. The eight forwards who used to constitute 
the attack in the earliest days of the Association have been 
reduced by degrees, as the science ®f the game became understood, 
until they now number only five. The effect of the transition has 
Ijeen to put the attack and defence on a more equal footing, and 
os a natural consequence to make the game more open ’and 
tliercby generally more interesting and attractive. Association 
football is indeed, from the standpoint of the spectator, a much 
brighter game than it was in its infancy, the result of the new 
methods bringing every one of the eleven players into full relief 
throughout the game. The players who, as a rule, make or mar 
the success of a side in modern football are the centre fotwaid 
and the centre half-back. They ace the pivot on wKch the 
attack and the defence respectively tom. Imstead ■ of ■ elo.'.e 
dribblingomd foilowmgup, the:ncw formation makesioroccunary 
of passing among the torwards, with intelTigent support from li-,; 
halFbaCks. The net result is practioaiUyitheoedleotive combina- 
' tkm of the whole side. To do' hii part aa> it WBglbt to the done 
every member'of an eleven must work in haimobywith tte -rest,. 
j ond on e dtfiflite system, in all .oasei iBuhwfdiinrtiiJf ibis mva 
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methods and personal interests to promote the general Wcll-ljeing 
of the side, (C. W, A.; F. j. \V.) 

The literature of Britl-Mi foothall is very extensive, but tin- following 
tvorks are auion^ the best . Fftdibull in the ‘‘Eatlntintoa Lihrary 
(Lontlon, the flifferunt games played at Eton, Hatruw, 

Rugby, Winehester and other public schools are tlioruughly de¬ 
scribed : Rev. F, Marshall, Fuulhall: Uw Fugby Oamn (Luuiton, 
Cassells ; J. E. Vincent, Football; its tfiUory fdr Fiw Centimes 
(London, 1885); C. J. B. 'MatriOtt and C. W. .Lifcock, Football 
(“ Oval Series ”); " Football,' in the Encyciopaedia of Spurt ; The 
Kvghy Footlmll Uniim Haudhook, Ricliardson, tireenwisii, Oliicial 
Annual; and The Football A mmal, Merritt and Hatcittr fA'isociation 
Game), London. 

Uni led Stales. —In America the game of football has been 
elaborated far more than elsewhere, and involves more complica- 
tt jus than in England. From colonial times until 1871 a kind of 
luotball generally resembling the English Association game was 
played on the village greens and by the students of colleges and 
iteademies. There was no running with the 
ball, but dribbling, called “ babying,” was 
common. In rS;! a code of rules was drawn 
up, but they were unsatisfactory and not in- 
variahly observed. “ Hatting the ball,” i.e. 
striking the ball forward with the fists, was 
allowed. There were two backs, sixteen 
rushers or forwards, and two rovers or “ pea- 
nutters,” who lurked near the opponents’ goal. 

During this period the first international foot¬ 
ball game was played at Yule between the 
college team and one made up of old Etonians, 
the rules being a compromise between the 
American and the English. 

English Rugby, introduced from Canada, 
was first played at Harvard University, and 
in 187s a match under a compromise set of 
rules, taken partly from the Rugby Union and 
partly from the existing American game, was 
played with Yale. The following year Yale 
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latitudinal lines only and was therefoK; popularly 
“ gtidiron ” ; subsequently it was called the “ check 
The end lines are called “goal-lines,” the side “ touti. 

The tW'o lines 25 yds. from each goal-line, and the middle lu 
55 yard-line, are made broader than the rest. In the middle 
each goal-line is a goid, consisting of two uprights exceeding 20 tv. 
in length, set 18 ft. (, in. apart with a crossbar to ft. from the 
ground. The ball is in shape and material of the English Rugby 
type. 

A match game consists of two periods {hahes) of thirty-five 
minutes with an interval of fifteen minutes. Practice games 
usually have shorter halves. There are four officials ; the umpire, 
who.se duty it is to watch the conduct of the players and decide 
regarding fouls; the referee, who decides questions regarding the 
progress of the ball and of play; the tyifge’who assists 
therefcrceand keeps the time ; and the linesman, who (Wi'tii two 
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The football rules provide that when the ball is tiut in iflay In a scrtwiniaiee, the 
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A 4.1.A _V.- TT«;^ first nifln ^vho receives the hall, 'commonly known us tiie qnarter-bwk, may carry it 

adopted the rej,ultir KuLuy union rulesj and i>fyun<l the line of sciimmaf^e, provuled in >0 doing he crosses such line at least 

played Harvard under these. Later, several 5 yrls. trom the j;K»nit wliore the «itippcr-l«uk put the ball in play, and furthermore, 
other colleges adopted these English rules, that a forward jmss may hr made provided the nail passes oyer tti^c line of'scrtmrnago 


at least 5 yds. Irum the jioiiit at 'which'the hall is fAit in ’play, ttie fteld Is markod 
ofT at mturvaJs of 3 yds. with white linos 'parallel to the goal’line, for cotivonionce in 
jKiializing foulb and lor measufiilg the 10 yds. to be gamed in three downs, and also 
at intervals of 5 x’ds, with white lines parallel to the .side lines, in order to asjUst the 
nderee in deteinnniiig whether Ihc quartor-hack runs accoTdinp to rule, or whether, 
in case of a fonvard pass, such pass is legally made. Thus’the football li^ld is ehanpod 
from the gridiron as in 1002, to what now resembiea a cbcckorbooi'd, and the above 
TV-I V • • • / '1 ■ L d4agrfl<n ^hows <‘XHctly how the field .'Should be markod. As the width of the field 

pujnuanty. Public criticism of the roughness joos not divide evenly into 5 yd. spaccb, it is wise to run the first iiiie through the 
.shown in the pluy early threatened its exist- midclle point of the field and then to mark off the 5 yds. on each side from that middle 
ern'f • indeed at one time the nniver<vitv hne. In order to save hllAiur, it nuiv be sufhcieilt to omit’the'f\ill completion'Of the 

authorities compelled Harvard to ;,i,,uiin 
from the annual game with Yale. Changes 


Absence of tradition necessitated expansion 
of these laws, and a convention of college.s 
was assembled. Tlicnceforward annual ron- 
\ttitions were hold, which from time to time 
altered and amplified the rules. A college 
association was formed, and the gan\e grew in 


section with the trantiveriie liatis are distinctly mulccd, iur instance, by a lutcaioot.long. 


in the rules were jritroduced, and the game has been characterized 
by less roughness and by increased skill. It has become the 
most popular autumn game in the United States, the principal 
unit'ersity matches often attracting Crowds of 35,000 and even 
40,000 spectators. The association subsequently disbanded, but 
a Rulo.s Committee, invited by the University Athletic Club of 
New York, made the necessary changes in the rules from time 
to time, and these have been accepted by the country at large. 
In the West associations were formed ; but the game in the East 
is played ^principalljf under ■separate agreemtilts between the 
contesting universities, all using, however, one Code of rulc.s. 
Later this Rules Committee amalgamated with a new com¬ 
mittee of wider representation. Amateur athletic clubs us 
well as public and private schools have dlso taken up the 
game. 'The American football season lasts from the middle 
of September to the first of December ohly, owing to the 
severity^ of the American wiriter. Erofessiomd foo'thall is not 
played in America. 

The American Rugby game is played by teams of eleven men 
on a field of 330 ft. long and 160 ft. wide, divided by chalk lines 
into squares with sides 5 yds. long, leaving a strip 5 ft. wide on 
each side of the field. Until 1903 the field was divided by 


assistiuits, one representing 'each eleven) marks the distance 
gained or lost in each play. 

In scoring, a ” touchdown ”i(the English 'Rugby “ try ”) counts 
5 points, a goal from atoudidown d(t)rtme'a<Hed to the ^-for the 
touchdown), a “ goal from the ifidd',”'whether from placcfnent 'or 
drop-kick, 4, and a “ safety ” (the English Rugby “ toudidown ”) 
2. Muiaiis mutandis, 'these are maidc as m 'English ‘Rugby. 
American Rugby differs "from "the'Ed^fish'^amc, because in the 
scrimmage the men are lined up'oppositeeas* ot!hCT,and,although 
separated by the length Of ’the Mi, m engttged' m a constant 
man-to-man contest, and also in that asystem of “'iirtcTfcrence'’” 
is allowed. Furthermore, a player in the American game is put 
“ on side ” When a kicked ball'Strikes the ground; and fotscard 
passing, i.e. throwing the'ball toward the opponents’ goal, is 
pcrrmissible under certain Testrietions. The eostome ■usually 
consists of a close-fitting jersey with shoulders and elbows padded 
and reinforced with leather; short trousers with padded thighs 
and knees, heavy stockings and shoes with leather cleats. In the 
early pe'Hod of the game caps ■were worn, but, as they were 
impossible to keep on, they were discarded in favour of die 
wearing of long hair, and the “thrysanfbemum head ” became 
the distinguishing mark of the football -player. This, bowevtt, 
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fjsroved an inadequate protection, and some players now wear a 
“ head harness ” of soft padded leather. Substitutes are allowed 
in the places of injured players. 

The object of the game is identical with that of English Rugby, 
and the rules in regard to fair catche.s, punting, drop-kicking, 
place-kicking, goal-lacking, passing and gentlemanly conduct are 
practically Sre same, except that, on a free kick after a fair 
catch, the opposing' players in the American game may not come 
up to the mark but must keep lo yds. in front of it. In the 
.^erican game there is no scrummage in the English sense, nor 
is the ball thrown in at right angles after going into touch. The 
element of chance in both these methods of play was done away 
with by the enunciation of the principle of the “ possession of the 
ball.” In America, when the ball has gone out of bounds or a 
runner has been tackled and held and the boll downed, the ball is 
also put into play by an evolution called a scrimmage, usually 
called “ Hne-up,” which beyond the name bears no resemblance 
to the English scrummage. The ball, at every moment of the 
game, belongs theoretically either to one side or to the other. 
It may be lost by a fumble, or by the side in possession not being 
able to make the required distance of lo yds. in three successive 
attempts or by a voluntary .kick. In the line-up the seven line¬ 
men (t.e. forwards) face each other on a line parallel to the goal¬ 
lines on the spot where it was ordered down by tlie referee. The 
ball is placed on the ground by the centre-rush, also called the 
snapper-back, who, upon the signal being given by his quarter¬ 
back, “ snaps back ” the ball to this player, or to the full-back, 
by a quick movement of the hand or foot. The moment the ball is 
snapped-back it is in play. In every scrimmage it is a foul for the 
side having the ball (attacking side) to obstruct an opp.onent 
except with the body (no use may be made of hands or arms); 
or for the defending side to interfere with the snap-back. The 
defenders may use their hands and arms only to get their 
opponents out of the way in order to get at the man with the ball. 
Each member of the attacking side endeavours, of course, to 
prevent his opponents from breaking through and interfering 
with the quarter-back, who requires this protection from his line 
in order to have time to pass the ball to one of the backs, whom he 
has notified by a signal to be ready. In the United States a 
player may be obstructed by an off-side opponent so long as hands 
and arms are not used. In the line-up this is called" blocking-off,” 
and “ interference ” when done to protect a friend running with 
the ball. Interference is one of the most important features of 
American football. As soon as the ball is passed to one of the 
half-backs for a run, for example, round one end of the line, his 
interference must form immediately. This means that one or 
more of his fellows must accompany and shield him as he runs, 
blocking off any opponent who trys to tackle him. The first 
duty of the defence against a hostile run is therefore to break up 
the interference, i^. put these defenders out of the play, so that 
the runner may be reached and tackled. 

The game b^ins by the captains tossing for cnoice of kick-off 
or goal. If the winner of the toss chooses the goal, on account 
of the direction of wind, the loser must kick off and send the 
ball at least lo yds. into the opponents’ territory frdfti a place- 
kick from the 55 yds. line. The two ends of the kicking side, 
who are usually fast runners, get down the field after the ball 
as quickly as possible, in order to prevent the man who catches 
the kick-off from running back with the ball. When the kick-off 
is caught, the catcher with the aid of interference runs it back 
as far as possible, and as soon as he is tackled and held by his 
opponents the ball is down and a line-up takes place, the ball 
being in the possession of the catcher’s side, which now attacks. 
In order to prevent the so-called “ block game,” once prevalent, 
in which neither side made any appreciable progress, the rules 
provide that the side in possession of the ball must make at 
least 10 yds. in three successive attempts, or, failing to do so, 
must surrender the ball to the enemy, or, as it is c^ed, “ lose 
the ball on downs.” This is infrequent in actual play, because 
if, after two unsuccessful attempts, or partly successful, it becomes 
evident that the chances of completing the obligatory lo-yd. 
on the remaining attempt ore unfavourable, a forward 


pass or a kick is resorted to, rather than risk losing the ball on 
the spot. The kick, although resulting in the loss of the boll, 
nevertheless gives it to the enemy much nearer his goal. When 
the wind is strong the side favoured by it usually kicks often, 
as the other side, not being able to kick back on equal terms, 
is forced to play a rushing game, which is always exhausting. 
Again, the kicking game is often resorted to by the side that has 
the lead in the score, in order to save its men and yet retain the 
advantage. The only remaining way to advance the ball is on 
a free-kick after a fair catch, as in the English game. The free 
kick may be either a punt, a drop-kick or a kick from placement. 
Whenever the ball goes over the side line into touch it is brought 
back to the point where it crossed the line by the man who 
carried it over, or, if kicked nr knocked over, by a man of the 
side which did not kick it out, and there put in play in one of 
two ways. Either it may be touched to the ground and then 
kicked at least 10 yds. towards the opponents’ goal, or it may be 
taken into the field at right angles to the line a distance not 
less than 5 yds. nor more than 15, and there put down for a 
line-up, the p'tyer who takes it in first declaring how far he will 
go, so that the opposing team may not be caught napping. 

Of the seven men in the line, the centre is chosen for his 
weight and ability to handle the ball cleanly in snapping back. 
He must also, in case the full-back is to make the next play, 
be able to throw the ball from between his legs accurately into 
the full-back’s hands, thus saving the time that would be wasted 
if the quarter-back were used as an intermediary. The two 
“ guards,” who must also be heavy men, form with the centre 
the bulk of the line, protecting the backs in offence, and in de¬ 
fence blocking the enemy. The two “ tackles ” must be heavy 
yet active and aggressive men, as they must not only help the 
centre and guards in repelling assaults on the middle of the line, 
but also assist the ends in stopping runs round the line as well 
as those between tackle and end, a favourite point of attack. 
The “ ends ” are chosen for their activity, sure tackling, fast 
running and ability to follow up the ball after a kick. Of the 
four players behind the line, the full-back must he a sure 
catcher and tackier and a fast runner. The two half-backs 
must also be fast runners and good dodgers. One of them is 
often chosen for his ability to gain ground by “ bucking the line,” 
«.£. plunging through the opposing team’s line. He must there¬ 
fore be over the average weight, while the other half-back is called 
upon to gain by running round the opposing ends. The quarter¬ 
back is the commanding general and therefore the most important 
member of his side, as with him lies the choice of plays to be 
made when on the attack. Courage, coolness, promptness in 
decision and discrimination in the choice of plays are the qualities 
absolutely required for this position. As soon as his side obtains 
the ball, the quarter-back shouts out a signal, consisting of a 
series of numbers or letters, or both, which denotes a certain 
play that is to be carried through the moment the ball is gapped 
back. A good quarter-back thinks rapidly and shouts his signal 
for the next play as soon as a down has been called and while 
the scrimmage is forming, so that the plays are run off rapidly 
and the enemy is given as little time as possible to concentrate. 
The signals, which are secret and often changed to guard them 
from bsing solved by the enemy, are formed by designating 
every position and every space in the line, as well as kicks and 
other open plays, by a number or letter. Some signals are called 
sequence-signals, and indicate a prearranged series of plays for 
use in certain emergencies. Every manoeuvre of the attacking 
side is carried out by every member of the team, the ideal being 
“ every man in every play every time.” As soon as a signal is 
given each man should know what part of the ensuing move will 
fall to him, in carrying the boll, interfering for the runnef, or get¬ 
ting down the field under a punt. Every team has its own c^e. 

About 1890 the system of interference led to momentum and 
mass plays (wedge-formations, tandems, &c.), i.e. to the grouping 
of bodies of men behind the line, and starting them before the 
ball was snapped back, so that they struck the line with an 
acquired momentum that was extremely severe, particularly 
when met by men equally determined. These pUys caused 
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frequent injuries and led to legislation against them, the most 
important law providing for a limitation to the number of men 
who could be dropped back of the line, and practically keeping 
seven men drawn up in the line. 

Penalties are of three kinds: (i) forfeiture of the game, for 
refusing to play when directed to do so by the referee, and for 
repeated fouls made with the intention of delaying the game ; 
(2) disqualification of players for unnecessary roughness or 
ungentlemanly conduct; and (3) for infringement of rules, for 
which certain distances are taken away from the previous 
gains of the .side making the fouls. 

The game resolves itself into a .series of scrimmages inter¬ 
spersed with runs "and kicks. The .systematized development 
of plays places at the disposal of the quarter an infinite variety 
of attack, which he seeks to direct at the opposing line with 
bewildering rapidity and dash. During the preliminary games 
of the season “ straight football ” is generally played ; that is, 
intricate attacks are avoided and kicks and simple plunges 
into the line are mainly relied upon. “ Trick plays,” which 
comprise all manoeuvres of an intricate nature, are reserved 
for later and more important matches. Among these is the 
“ fake (false) kick,” in which the full-back takes position as if 
to receive the ball for a kick, but the ball is passed to a different 
player for a run. Another play of this kind is the “ wing-shift,” 
in which some or all of the players on one side of centre suddenly 
change to the other side, thus forming a mass and throwing the 
opponents’ line out of balance. To this category belong also 
“ double i)a.sses,” “ false passes,” “ delayed pa.sses,” ” delayed 
runs ” and “ crLss-crosses.” 

Training for football in America resembles that for other 
sports in regard to food and hygiene. The coaching .sy.stems 
at the universities differ, but there is generally a head coach, 
who is assisted by graduates, each of whom pays especial 
attention to one sot of men, one to the men in the centre of the 
line, one to the backs, another to the ends, <kc. Candidates for 
the teams are put through a .severe cotir.se of practice in catching 
punts and hard-thrown passes, in quick starts, falling on the 
ball, tackling a mechanical dummy, in blocking, breaking through 
the line, and all kinds of kicking, although in matches the kicking 
is generally left to one or two men who have shown themselves 
particularly expert. Every player is taught to dive for the 
ball whenever he sees it on the ground, as possession is of 
cardinal importance in American football, and dribbling for this 
reason is unknown. When running with the ball the player is 
taught to take short steps, to follow his interference, that is, not 
Lsolatc himself from his defenders, and neither to slow up nor 
shut his eyes when striking the opposing line. Tackling well 
below the waist is taught, but it is a foul to tackle below the knee. 
The general rule for defensive work of all kinds is “ play low.” 

See Walter Camp, How to play Football, and the Official Football 
Guide (annual), both in Spalding’s Athletic library ; his Daok of 
College Sports (New York, 1893), his American Football (New York, 
1894), and his Football (Boston, 1896)—the last in co-oiwration with 
L. F. Deland ; R. H. Barbour, The Book of School and College Sports 
(New York, 1904) : W. H. Lewis, Primer of College Football (Boston, 
1896). (E. B.; W. Ca.) 

FOOTE, ANDREW HULL (1806-1863), American admiral, was 
bom at New Haven, Connecticut, on the 12th of September 1806, 
his father, Samuel Augustus Foote (1780-1846), being a prominent 
lawyer and Whig politician, who as U.S. senator moved in 1829 
“ Foote’s resolutions ” on public lands, in the discussion of which 
Daniel Webster made his “ reply to Hayne.” He entered the 
U.S. navy in 1822, and was commissioned lieutenant in 1830. 
After cruising round the world (1837-1840) in the “John Adams,” 
he was assigned to the Philadelphia Naval Asylum, and later 
(1846-1848) to the Boston Navy Yard. In 1849 he was made 
commander of the “ Perry,” and engaged for two years in sup¬ 
pressing the slave trade on the African coast. In 1856, as 
commander of the “ Portsmouth,” he served on the East India 
station, under Com. James Armstrong, and he captured the 
Barrier Forts near Canton. From October 1858 to the outbreak 
qI tl>e Civil War, he was in charge of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 


becoming a full captain in 1861. In August r86i h 
to the command “ of the naval operations upon » 
waters.” His exploit in capturing Fort Henry (on 
bank of the Tennessee river) from the Confederates, on 
of February 1862, without the co-operation of Gene^j I 
land forces, who had not arrived in time, was a brilliwit succ, 
but their combined attack on Fort Donelson (12 m. off, on the It. 4 
bank of the Cumberland river), whither most of the Fort Henry * 
garrison had escaped, resulted, before its surrender (Feb. 16), 
in heavy losses to Foote’s gunboats, Foote himself being severely 
wounded. In March-April he co-operated in the capture of 
New Madrid (y.o.) and Island No. 10. In June he retired from 
his command and in July was promoted rear-admiral, and 
became chief of the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. On 
the 26th of June 1863 he died at New York. 

See the life (1874) by Professor James Mason Hoppin (1820-1906). 

FOOTE, MARY HALLOCK (1847 - ), American author and 

illustrator, was born in Milton, New York, on the 19th of 
November 1847, English Quaker ancestry. She was educated 
at the Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Female Collegiate Seminary and at 
the Cooper Institute School of Design for women, in New York. 
In 1876 she married Arthur De Wint Foote, a mining engineer, 
and subsequently lived in the mining regions of California, 
Idaho, Colorado and Mexico. She is best known for her stories, 
in which, as in her drawings, she portrays vividly the rough 
picturesque life, especially the mining life, of the West. Some 
of her best drawings appear in her own books. Among her 
publications are The Led-Horse Claim (1883), John Bodewin’s 
Testimony (1886), The Chosen Valley (1892), Caeur d’Alene 
(1894); The Prodigal (1900), a novelette ; The Desert and the 
Stnvn (1902); and several collections of short stories, including 
A Touch of Sun and other Stories (1903). 

FOOTE, SAMUEL (1720-1777), English dramatist and actor, 
was baptized at Truro on the 27th of January 1720. Of his 
attachment to his native Cornwall he gives no better proofs 
as an author than by making the country booby Timothy (in 
The Knights) sound the praises of that county and of its manly 
pastimes ; but towards his family he showed a loyal and enduring 
affection. His father was a man of good family and position. 
His mother, Eleanor Goodere, whom he is said in person as 
well as in disposition to have strongly resembled, he liberally 
supported in the days of his prosperity, and after her death 
indignantly vindicated her character from the imputations 
recklessly cast upon it by the revengeful spite of the duchess 
of Kingston. About the time when Foote came of age, he 
inherited his first fortune through the murder of his uncle. Sir 
John Dinely Goodere, Bart., by his brother. Captain Samuel 
Goodere. Foote was educated at the collegiate school at 
Worcester, and at Worcester College, Oxford, distinguishing 
himself in both places by mimicry and audacious pleasantries 
of all kinds, and, although he left Oxford without taking his 
degree, acquiring a classical training which afterwards enabled 
him neatly to turn a classical quotation or allusion, and helped 
to give to his pro.se style a certain fluency and elegance. 

Foote was “ designed ” for the law, but certainly not by 
nature. In his chambers at the Temple, and in the Grecian 
Coffee-house hard by, he learned to know something of lawyers 
if not of law, and was afterwards able to jest at the jargon and 
to mimic the mannerisms of the bar,;and to satirize the Latitats 
of the other branch of the profession with particular success. 
The famous argument in Hobson v. Nobson, in The Lame Lovers, 
is almost as good of its kind as that in Bardell v. Pickwick. 
But a stronger attraction drew him to the Bedford Coffee-house 
in Covent Garden, and to the theatrical world of which it was 
the social centre. After he had run through two fortunes (tho 
second of which he appears to have inherited at his father’s 
death), and had then passed through severe straits, he made 
his first appiearance on the actual stage in 1744. It is said that 
he had married a young lady in Worcestershire ; but the traces 
of his wife (he affirmed himself that he was marri^ to his washer¬ 
woman) are mysterious, and probably apocryphal. 

PpQte'g first appearance as gn a^r mow than 
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'two years after that of Garrick, as to whose merits the critics, 
including Foote himself, were now fiercely at war. His own 
first venture, as Othello, was a failure; and though he was 
fairly successful in genteel comedy parts, and was, after a favour¬ 
able reception at Dublin, enrolled as one of the regular company 
at Drury Lane in the winter of 1745-1746, he had not as yet 
-made any palpable hit. Finding that his talent lay neither in 
tragedy nor in genteel comedy, he had begun to wonder “ where 
the devil it did lie,” when his successful performance Of the part 
of Bayes in The Rehearsal at last suggested to him the true 
outlet for his extraordinary gift of mimicry. Following the 
exoB^le of Gaxriok, he had introduced irtto this famous jmrt 
imitations of actors, und had added a variety of other satirical 
comment in the way of “gag.” Engaging a small company 
of .actors, .he now boldly announced for the 22nd of April 1747, 
at tlie theatre in the Haymarket “ gratis,” “ u new entertainment 
called the Diversions of the Morning,” to which were to be added 
a fame adapted from Congreve, and an epilogue “ spoken by 
the B*d-d Cofiee-house.” Foote’s success in these Diversions 
obtained for him the name of “ the English Aristophanes,” 
an absurd compliment, declined by Foote himself (see bis letter 
in The Minor). Tlie Diversions consisted of a series of imitations 
of actors and other well-known persons, whose various peculi¬ 
arities of voice, gesture, manner or dress were brought directly 
before the spectators, while the epilogue introduced the wits 
of the Bedford engaged in ludicrous disputation, and specially 
” took ofi ” an eminent physician (probably the munificent 
Sir William Browne, whom he afterwards caricatured in The 
Devil an Ttsio Sticks), and a notorious quack oailist of tlie day. 
The actors ridiculed in this entertainment having atonce procured 
the aid of the constables for preventing its repetition, Foote 
immediately advertised an invitation to hb friends to drink 
a dish of tea willi him at the Haymarket on the following day at 
noon —“ and ’tis hoped there will be a groat deal of comedy 
and some joyous spirits; he will endeavour to make the morning 
as diverting as possible. Tickets for this entertainment to be 
had at St George's coffee-house. Temple-liar, without which no 
person will be admitted. N.B.— Sir Dillniry Diddle will be there, 
and Lady Betty Frisk has absolutely promised.” The device 
succeeded to perfection; further resistance was abandoned 
as futile by the actors, whom Foote mercilessly ridiculed in the 
“instructions to hts pupils” which the entertainer pretended 
to impart (typifying them under characters embodying their 
several cliief peculiarities or defects—the massive and sonorous 
James Quin as a watchman, the shrill-voiced I.acy Ryttn as a 
raaor-giiinder, the charming Peg Woffington, whose tones had 
an occasional squeak in them, as an orange-woman crying her 
wares and the bill of the play); and Mr Foote’s Chocolate, 
which was afterwards converted into an evening Tea, became 
an established favourite with the town. 

In spite of this success, he seems to have conteived to spend 
a third fortune, and to liave found it necessary to eke-out his 
means by a speculation in small-beer, as is recorded in an arousing 
anecdote toW of him by Johnson. But he could now command 
a considtrable income ; and when money came he seems to liave 
freely expended it in both hospitality and charity. During 
his engagements at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane, of which 
be was joint-manager, and in professional trips to .Scotland, and 
more especially to Irtdand, he appeared both in comedies of 
other authors and more especially in his own.. He played Hartop 
ill 1 ^ Knights (1749,printed 1754). Taste (1752), m which parts 
of the Diversions were incorporated, was followed by some 
eighteen pieces, the 'majority of which were produced at the 
.Haymarket, the favourite home of Foote’s entertainments. 
.In'1760 he succeeded in obtaining for this theatre a licence from 
the lord chamberlain, afterwards (in 1766) converted into a 
licence for summer performances for life, Tlie entertainments 
were a succession of variations on the original idea of the 
Diversions and the Tea. Now, it was an Auction of Pictures 
(1748), of part of which an idea may be formed from the.second 
det t>f the CeSaedy Taste-, BOWyailecture on Orators (t 754 )> 
suggested by some bombastic discourses given by Macklin in 
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his old age at the Piazza coffee-house in Covent Garden, where 
Foote had amused the audience and confounded the speaker 
by interposing his humorous comments. The Orators is pri- 
served in the shape of a hybrid piece, which begins with a mock 
lecture on the art of oratory and its representatives in England, 
and ends with a diverting scene of a pot-house forum debate, 
to which Holberg’s Politician-Tinman can hardly have been a 
stranger. At a later date (1773) a new device was introduced 
in a Puppet-show. The piece (unprinted) played in this by the 
puppets was called Piety in Pattens, and professed to show “ by 
the moral how maidens of low degree might become rich from 
the mere effects of morality and virtue, and by the literature 
how thoughts of the most commonplace might be concealed 
under cover of words the most high flown.” In other words, 
it was an attack upon sentimental comedy, which was still nut 
altogether extinguished. An attack upon Garrick in connexion 
with the notorious Shakespeare jubilee was finally left out from 
the Puppet-show, and thus was avoided a recurrence of the 
quarrel which many years before had led to an interchange 
of epistolary thrusts, and an imitation by Woodward of the 
imitative Foote. 

On the whole, the relations between the two public favourites 
became very friendly, and on Foote’s part unmistakably 
affectionate, and they have not been always generously repre¬ 
sented by Garrick’s biographers. A comparison between the 
two as actors is of course out of the question; but, though 
Foote was a buffexm, and his tongue a scurrilous tongue, there 
is no authentic ground for the suggestion that his character 
was one of malicious heartlessness. Of Samuel Johnson’s 
opinions of him many records remain in Boswell; when Johnson 
had al last found his way into Foote’s .company (he afterwards 
found it to Foote’s own table) he was unaMc to “ resist ” him, 
and, on hearing of Foote’s death, he thought the career just 
closed worthy of a lasting biographical record. 

Meanwhile most of poor Foote’s friendships in high life were 
probably those that are sworn across the table, -and require 
“ t'other bottle ” to keep them up. It is not a pleasant picture 
—of Lord Mexborough and his royal guest the diike of York, 
and their companions, bantering Foote on his ignorance of horse¬ 
manship, and after he had weakly protested his skill, taking him 
out to hounds on a dangerous animal. He was thrown and 
broke his leg, which had to be amputated, the “ patientee ” 
(in which character he said he was now making his first appear¬ 
ance) consoling himself with the reflection lliat he would now 
be able to take off “ old Faulkner ” (a pornpous Dublin alderman 
with a wooden leg, whom he had brought on the stage as Peter 
Paragraph in The Orators) “ to the life.” The duke of York 
made him the best reparation in his power by promising him 
a life-patent for the theatre in the Haymarket (1766); and 
Foote not only resumed his profession, as if, like Sir'Luke Limp, 
he considered the leg he had lost” a redundancy, a mere nothing 
at aU,” but ingeniously turned his misfortune to account in two 
of his later pieces. The Lame Laver'mA The Devil 'on Two Sticks, 
while, with the trtie instinct of a'fmbKcfavburite, making constant 
reference to it in plays and prologues. Though the characters 
played by him in several of his Inter pkys are comparatively 
short and. light, he continued to retain his hold over the public, 
and about the year 1774 was beginning to tliink of withdrawing, 
at least for a time, to the continent, when be became involved 
in what proved a fatal personal,quarrel. Neither in his entertain¬ 
ments nor in his comedies had he hitherto (except in Garrick’s 
case, and it is said in Johnson's) put any visible restraint upon 
personal satire. The Author, in which, under the infinitely 
humorous oharaoter of Cadwallader, lie had brought a*Welsh 
gentleman of the name of Ap-Rice on the stage, ha 4 , indeed, 
been ultimately suppressed. But in general he had pursued 
his hazardous course, mercilessly exposing to, public ridicule and 
contempt not onjy fribbles and pedants, quacks or supposed 
quacks in medicine (as in The Devil on Two Sticks), enthusiasts 
in religion, such as Dr Dodd (in The Cozeners) ah‘d George 
Whitemdond his connexion (in The Minor). He had not .OTly 
dared the wrath of the whole Society of Antiquaries (in Ths 



Nabob), and been rewarded by the withdrawal, from among 
the pundits who rationalized away Whittington's Cat, of Horace 
Walpole and other eminent members of the body, but had in 
the same play attacked a well-known representative of a ver)' 
influential though detested element in English society,—the 

Nabobs ” themselves. But there was one species of cracked 
aorcelain which he was not to try to hold up to contempt with 
Impunity. The rumour of his intention to bring upon the stage, 
in the character of Lady Kitty Crocodile in The Trip to Calais, 
the notorious duchess of Kingston, whose trial for bigamy was 
:hen(i775) impending, roused his intended victim to the utmost 
:uty ; and the means and influence she had at her disposal 
mabled her, not only to prevail upon the lord chamberlain to 
orohibit the performance of the piece (in which there is no hint 
IS to the charge of bigamy itself), but to hire agents to vilify 
Foote’s character in every way that hatred and malice could 
suggest. After he had withdrawn the piece, and letters had been 
jxchanged between the duchess and him equally characteristic 
jf their re.spectivc -writers, Foote took his revenge upbn the 
thief of the duchess’s instruments, a “ Reverend Doctor ” 
fackson, who belonged'to the “ reptile '” society of the jotfrna’fists 
)f the day, so admirably satirized by Foote in his comedy of 
The Bankrupt. Tliis man he gibbeted in the character of 'Viper 
n The Capuchin, under which name the altered Thrip to Valais 
vas performed in 1776. But the resources of his enemies were 
tot yet at an end; and a discharged servant of Foote's was 
mbomed by Jackson 'to bring a charge of assault and apply 
or a warrant against him. Though the attempt utterly trolce 
lown, and Foote’s 'character was thus completely cleared, his 
lealth and spirits had given way in the struggle—as to whidi, 
hough he seems to have had the 'firm support of the better part 
)f the public, including such men as Buihe and Reynolds, the 
/ery audiences of' his own 'theatre had been, or had seemed to 
•)e, divided in opinion. He thus resolved to withdraw, at least 
'or a time, from the effects of the storm, let his theatre to Colman, 
ind after making his last appearance there in May 1777, set 
iorth in October on a joumey to France. But at Dover he fell 
lick on the day after his arri\'al there, and after a ‘few hcrurs 
lied (October aist). His epitaph in St Mary’s church at Dover 
written by his faithful treasurer WiBiam Jewell) records that 
le had a hand “ r^cn as day for melting cf^ty.” His resting- 
flace in Westminster Abbey is without any nsefflorial, 

Foote’s cliiet power as an -actor lay in his ewtniordiiiarv gift of 
nimierj-, wliicii e.'cttnided to tlie mental «nd moral, as well as the 
nerc oiitv/ard sad physical peculiarities <jf the personages whose 
ilienesb he assumed, fie m-nst have possessed a wondoriul flexibility 
)i voiee, thnugli his tonus are said to have been Uanih when his voice 
vas not disguised, and an Incomparable Tcadhiess-for rapidly assum- 
ng characters, botii in his entei-tainnients and in lus comedies, 
vhere. he occasioaaljy ■“ doubled ” parts. Tim cxceUunt “ patter " 
>f some of his plays, siieh at The Liar and Ttte Caieners, must have 
'reatly depended for its effect upon raiiidSty of doliverv. In person 
le was rather short and stout, and cnarso-featiired ; but his over- 
lowing humour is said to have found full eaqHiession in the irresistible 
iparkle of has eyes. 

As a (JranmUc auUioC ho can only bo asaigned a subordkiatc rank, 
de regarded comedy as “ an exact representation of the peculiar 
nwsJaers oi that'pnaple- nmong whom it happona'to t* pertotined ; 
l faitliful imitation of singular alisurdities, particular follies, which 
irc openly produced, as criminals are publicly punished, for the 
rorrection oflndividma'ls and as an example to the wltolc community.” 
rills ho rfgartled as the ntik, or nseftd purpose, of odnttedy; the 
lulet be conceived to he “ the fable, tihe -eonstruetton, maohiiTeTy, 
iqnduct, plot, and incaleivls of tlic piece.” For part at least of this 
eiew (advanced by him in the spirited and scholarly "Letter” in 
which he repli'.-.l, ” to the Reverend Author 'rtf the ‘'RemaHts, 
Critical and Christian,’ cm The Minor "), he-rather 'tofflly apgieated 
m classical authority. But he cjveriodbfd' the Indlspensabtaiess of 
:he dulce to the comic drama'under Hs primary a.speet as a species 
if art. His comic genius was.parliciilarJv happy in discoverkig and 
■cproduchig characters flcBctying'of riclicule ; and the'fact that 
M not only took them from rcal'life,'l)ut xSlosely raodeflod thetn On 
wlhhnown living «wn «jid women, -was not in himself an -aiti.ttic 
tin. Nor indeed was tlie novelty of this process absolute, though 
prbbably no other comic dramatist has ever rone so far in ttis 
lourse, or has pursued it so persistently. 'The public dellghte'd'In^is 
“ d——d flne"(WigtMllB,”'>j«(a«se It reeognlzed'tem'ns'copieS: 'and 
le was himsalf proud that be had ■ taken ^flhem fttms teal'persons, 
instead oi tlicir being “ vamped from antiquated plays, pilfered from 
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the French fairer,, or tlie baseless beings of the poet’s', 
the real excellence of many of Foote's comic characters 
tact tliat, besides being incomparably ludicrous types of 
they remahi admirable comic types of general human natt. 

Gregory Gazette, and his mibeoile 'appetite for news; Lady 
wcazel, and her preposterous vanfty in her superannuated tdl4\ 

Mr Cadwallader, and his view ol the advantages of public scilov. 
(where children may " make acquaintances that may hCrStlter be'*, 
useful to them ; lor between you and I, us to what they loam there, * 
does not signily twopence”); Jlaior Sturgeon and jerry .Sneak; 
Sir Thomas Lolty, .Sir Luke I.inip, Mrs Mechlin, end a .score or two 
of oUier characters, are evcellunt comic flglirre in themselves, 
wiiab'ver thmr origin ; laiid manyof the vicesnnd wouknossosKtLposed 
by l''oote'.s vigorous satire will r'emaui the perennial subject oi comic 
lieatmeiit .so long as a stage exists. The real defect of his plays lies 
in the abnormal woakne.ss ol their construction, in 'the 'absolute 
contempt whieh the great majority of them show for tllie 'irtvOtHfOu 
or conduct of a plot, and in the unwarrantable .siiliordiBatitJn of the 
interest of the action to the.exhibitronof parlicuiat chogaoteo^ His 
characters are ready-made, and the action is only Incidental to .them, 
'With the cxcqrtion of The Liar (which Foote pretended to hiVe 
taikon 11-0111 lity.e de Vegn, but which was teally founded on'Sthelfc’s 
adaipitationiof Kjotnaiile's Le Menteur), -and perhaps of The Bamhntpt, 
there is hardly 'ooe of Foote's “ comedies in which the coiiiKption 
and conduct of the action ri.se above the e.vigencies of the merest 
farce. Not that eentimenta'l scenes und even sentimental tharadters 
are wanting, but these ffttniliar ■ingredients 'are as Incapable of 
excitling real interest as an ordinary ^cioai action is in itsfltftjnable 
-to produce more tlian Iraiwitory amusement. In his earlier-plays 
Foote constantly n'soi'ts to the most hackneyed device of farce—a 
disguise. Of cnur.se h’ootc must have been well aware of the ShOrt- 
' comings of his rapidly iBannfaetiirsd produetions ; ''be loiew'-tliat if 
he might aneer at " ganteel comedy'' as suited to 'tlio dramatists 
ol the servants' lall, and pronounce the arts of the drama at the great 
houses to be " directed by Uic genius of insipidity,” he, like fte iltlle 
theatre where be 'held sway, -was looked upon as " an eccentric, a 
mere summer fly.” 

At the -sninc time, he was 'inexhaustible in tlio devisiog oi Polnic 
sceiics of genuinu faice. An oratkm oi " old masters,” -aa election 
of a suburtian mayor, an examination at the College of Thysicians, 
a newspaper conclave -where paragraphs are concocted and reputa¬ 
tions massacred—aD these and Other vtjuallv happy ^taaitioils ■arc 
lirongM bulore the mere reader witJi unlnilmg vivMbtesS. And 
everywhere the comic .dialog-ue is instinct with spirit aad vigoar, 
and the comic eluiracters are true to themselves with a buoyancy 
which at once raises them above the level of mere theatrical con¬ 
ventionalism. Foote prnfe.s.B(;d to despise the mere caricaturing 'Of 
nationraJ peculiarities os such, and generally used dialect os a mere 
additional oolourmg; he was, however, too wide aw-uko to the 
demands ol his public not to treat France and Frenchmen as fair 
game, and coarsely to appeal to national prejudice. 'His satire 
Bgain'st tliosc everlasting Victims of Enghifli comedy and farce, the 
F.nglishJuan in Paris'ami the Eagbshman returned from I’aiiB.-'Was 
doubtlctss wuU warranted ; while at tlie same time he made fun of 
the fact that EngUshmen ■arc nowhere more iiddieted to the society 
of their countrymen than abroad. In general, the p'urposes of 
Foote's social satire are excellent, and'the abuses against Whkhit 
is directed ate tlioBU which it required courage to attack. The tone 
r>i his ntorality is healthy, and his language, though not oimiag lat 
refluemcnl, is remarkably tree from iuteiitiunal grossness. He made 
occasional mistakes ; but he was on the right side in the WCkfa'ru 
against the pretentiousness of Cant and the tffioittery Of Vice, the 
two -oiaater evils of 1 he age and the oocioty in wltioli he livad. 

The foito-wing is a list oi Foote’s fatces or " comedies ” as.ho cadis 
them, mostly hi three, .some in two acts, which remain in print. 
The date oi iiroduclioii, and the cliaracter originally perloitltld'by 
Foote, arc added to'the title of each : 

The lOnights (tycS ; Hhrtop, who assumes the chaiBCtar lOf'^ir 
I*enHriouB Triflej; Taste (1752), in ■which part of the Divtrsiotis is 
incorporated; The Lnglishman in Paris (i75.ty Young Buck); 
The Lnglishman returned from Paris (iJfO '■ Sir Charles BuCk) ; The 
Author (Tg't?: Cadwallader); The Mirror (1760: Smitk and Mrs 
Cole); The Liar (iy62); TheVraiors {ijba •. iLecturer); The Mayor 
■op irarratt (1763 ; Major Sturgeon and Matthew Mug); The Patron 
(17(4; Sir Thoaiaa Lofty and Sir Peter Peppercorn); 2 'he Com¬ 
missary (17^5: Mr Zac. Fungus); The Devil upon Two 'Stitks 
(T768 Devil,—alias Dr Hercules HclK'bore); The Lame 'iJOiier 
(1-770 ; Sir-Luke Limp) ; The Maii Of Bath (1771 : Mr Fhllt^ The 
Nabob (1770 : Sir Matthew Mite) ; The Bankrupt (I'TySt; Sir Robert 
Riscosmter); The-Cozeners : Mr Aircastle); The CapackiiLp 
.second version of The Trip to Calais, forbidden by the ceiisor H7p5; 
O’Donwan). His dramatic wotkswere cdltected in iTtSs-iOCo. 

BiuLioGRAPtiY.—PbOtd's biOgr^hy'may bo read lit W. (‘’ton- 
-vaTauibn”) Cooke's. MIstitutbsJsylSttOtuel'F'ocKL(3 vols.,x8h^ which 
-eontoin, ostitiat lotheir.mattei;, a large collection of his good things 
and of anecdotes conceming him. besides two of his p'revititlwy 
unpublished occasional pirees (Wftn the Tragedy i la miJoe.'pttflPof 
■fhe thvtrdidns, in 'tHildh Fdote atmehted as Fustian). Frans ithis 
itoOTceJawmstoliaVe beta laMnly ttUGCitth; biographical infdgffiatto 
in the rather grandiloquent essay on Foote prefixed by " Jon 'flee " 
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FOOTMAN—FORAMINIFERA 


(John Badcock, fl. 1816-1830, also known as *' Joiin Hunds ”) to his 
useful edition of Foote's Works (3 vols., 1830). Various particulars 
will be found in Tate Wilkinson's Wanderine Patentee (York, 1795) 
and in other sources. There is an admirable essay on Foote, re¬ 
printed with additions, from the Quarterly Review, in John Forster's 
Biographical Essays (1858). A recent life of Foote is by Percy 
Fitsgerald (1910). (A. W. W.) 

FOOTMAN, a name given among articles of furniture to a 
metal stand, usually of polished steel or brass, and either oblong 
or oval in shape, for keeping plates and dishes hot before a dining¬ 
room fire. In the days before the general use of hot-water dishes 
the footman possessed definite utility, but although it is still 
in occasional use, it is now chiefly regarded as an ornament. 
It was especially common in the hardware counties of England, 
where it is still frequently seen; the simple conventionality 
of its form is not inelegant. 

FOOTSCRAT, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 
on the Saltwater river, 4 m. W. of and suburban to Melbourne. 
Pop. (1901) >8,301. 'The. city has large bluestone quarries from 
which most of the building stones in Melbourne and the neighbour¬ 
hood is obtained ; it is also an important manufacturing centre, 
with numerous sugar-mills, jute factories, soap works, woollen- 
mills, foundries, chemical works and many other minor industries. 

FOOT-STALL, a word supposed to be a literal translation of 
piidesial, or pedestal, the lower part of a pier in architecture 
(see Base). 

FOPPA, VINCENZO, Italian painter, was bom near Brescia. 
The dates of his birth and death used to be given as 1400 and 
>49*; but there is now good reason for substituting 1427 and 
1515. He settled in Pavia towards 1456, and was the head of a 
Lombard school of painting which subsisted up to the advent 
of Leonardo da Vinci. In 1489 he returned to Brescia. His 
contemporary reputation was very considerable, his merit in 
perspective and foreshortening being recognized especially. 
Among his noted work.s are a fresco in the Brera Gallery, Milan, 
the “ Martyrdom of St Sebastian ” ; and a “ Crucifixion ” in 
the Cawara gallery', Bergamo, executed in 14^5. He worked 
much in Milan and in Genoa, but many of his paintings are 
now lost. 

See C. J. Ffoulkes and R. Maiocchi, Vincento Foppa (1910). 

FORAGE, food for cattle or horses, chiefly the provender 
collected for the food of the horses of an army. In early usage 
the word was confined to the dried forage as opposed to grass. 
From this word comes “ foray,” an expedition in search of 
■“forage,” and hence a pillaging expedition, a raid. The word 
■“ forage,” directly derived from the Fr. fourrage, comes from a 
common Teutonic origin, and appears in “ fodder,” food for 
cattle. The ultimate Indo-European root, pal, cf. Gr. vareurdai, 
Lat. pascere, to feed, gives “ food,” “ feed,” “ foster ” ; and 
appears also in such Latin derivatives as “ pastor,” “ pasture.” 

FORAIN, J. L. (1852- ), French pamter and illustrator, 

was bom in 1852. He became one of the pleading modem 
Parisian caricaturists, who in his merciless exposure of the 
weaknesses of the bourgeoisie continued the work which was 
begun by Daumier under the second Empire. The s^thing 
bitterness of his satire is as clearly derived from Daumier as his 
pictorial style can be traced to Manet and Degas; but even in 
his painting he never suppresses the caustic spirit that drives 
him to caricature. He has, indeed, been rightly called " a Degas 
pushed on to caricature.” In his pen-and-ink work he combines 
extraordinary economy of means with the utmost power of 
expression and suggestion. Forain’s popularity dates from the 
publication of his Comedie parisienne, a scries of two hundred 
and fifty sketches republished in book form. He has contributed 
many adinirable, if sometimes over-daring, pages to the Figaro, 
Le Rire, L’Assietie au beurre, L< Courrier fratifais, and L’in- 
discret. His political drawings for the Figaro were republished 
jn book form under the title of Doux Pays. 

F<»AKER, JOSEPH B|N|ON <1846- ), American 

political leader, was bori> near Rainsboro, Higb^d county, 
Ohio, on the 5th of |u]y He ptassed his early lifQ on a 

form, enlisted as a paivate in the 89th Ohio Volunteer lafantry 
k July iiwe^ throughout ^ CirH War, of the 


time as an aide on the staff of General H. W. Slocum, and in 
1865 received a captain’s brevet for “ efficient services during 
the campaigns in North Carolina and Georgia.” After the war 
he spent two years at the Ohio Wesleyan University and two 
years at C«nell. In 1869 he was admitted to the Ohio bar and 
began practice in Cincinnati. He was a judge of the Cincinnati 
Superior Court from 18791882. In 1883 he was the Republican 
candidate for governor of Ohio, but was defeated ; in 1885 
and 1887, however, he was elected, but was again defeated in 
1889. He then for eight years practised law with great success 
in Cincinnati. In 1896 he was elected United States senator 
to succeed Calvin S. Brice (1845-1898); in 1902 was re-elected 
and served until 1909. In the Senate he was one of the aggressive 
Republican leaders, strongly supporting the administration of 
President M'Kinley (whose name he presented to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1896 and 1900) in the debates preceding, 
during, and immediately following the Spanish-American War, 
and later, during the administration of President Roosevelt, 
was conspicuous among Republican leaders for his independence. 
He vigorously opposed various measures advocated by the 
president, and led the opposition to the president’s summary 
discharge of certain negro troops after the Brownsville raid of 
the 13th of August 1906 (see Brownsville, Texas). 

FORAMINIFERA, in zoology, a subdivision of Protozoa, 
the name selected for this enormous class being that given by 
A. D’Orbigny in 1826 to the shells characteristic of the majority 
of the species. He regarded them as minute Cephalopods, 
whose chambers communicated by pores (foramina). Later 
on their true nature was discovered by F. Dujardin, working 
on living forms, and he referred them to his Rhizopoda, char¬ 
acterized by pseudopodia given off from the sarcode (proto¬ 
plasm) as organs of prehension and locomotion. W, B. Carpenter 
m 1862 differentiated the group nearly in its present limits as 
“ Reticularia ”; and since then it has been rendered more natural 
by the removal of a number of simple forms (mostly freshwater) 
with branching but nut reticulate pseudopuds, to Filosa, a 
distinct subclass, now united with Lobosa into the restricted 
class of Rhizopoda, 



Fig. xa.— LieberhUhnia, with reticulate pseudopodia. 

Anatomy .—Protista Sarcodina, with simple protoplasmic 
bodies of granular surface, emitting processes which branch 
and anastomose freely, either from the whole surface or from 
one or more elongated processes (“ stylojxods ”); nucleus one 
or more (not yet demonstrated in some little known simple 
forms), usually in genetic relation to granules or strands of 
matter of similar composition, the “chromidia” scattered through 
the protoplasm ; body naked, or provided with a permanent 
investment (shell or test), membranous, gelatinous, arenaceous 
of compacted or cemented granules), calcareous, or jjery rarely 
in deep sea forms) siliceous, sometimes freely perforated, but 
ttever latticed ; opening by one or more permanent apeilwes 
(“ pybmes ”) or crevices between compacted sand-gnmules, 
often very complex; reproduction by fisakm (only in simplest 
naked forms), or by brood formation j in tho .latter case one 
mode of brood formation (A) eventuates in amoabiform emlvyos, 
tte (B) tn (lagei^tc wotporet which are 
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gametes, pairiftg but hot Witb tbose of their own brood; the 
coupled cell (“zygote”) when mature in the shelled species gives 
rise to every smdl primitive test-chamber or “ microsphere.” The 
adult microspheric animal gives rise to the amoebiform brood 
which have a larger primitive test (“megalosphere”); and megalo- 
spheric forms appear to reproduce by the A type a series of 
similar forms before a B brood of gametes is finally borne, to 
pair and reproduce the microspheric type, which is consequently 
rare. 

The shells require special study. In the lowest forms they 
are membranous, sometimes encrusted with sand-grains, always 
very simple, the only complication being the doubling of the 
pylome in Diplophrys (fig. i, 1 ), Shepheardella (fig. 2, S-H), 
Amphitrema(fig.2,ll),Diaphorophodon ({i^.2, 12 ). The marine 
shells are, as we have seen, of cemented particles, or calcareous, 
glassy, and regularly perforated, or again calcareous, but porcel- 
lanous and rarely {borate. These characters have been used 



Fio. IB .—Proiomyxa aurattHaca, Haecic. (After Haeckel.) 

/, Adult, containing two diatom H, Adult encysted and segmented. 
fru.stules, and three Tintinnid 3 , Flagellate zoospore just freed 
r.iliatcs, with a large Dino- from cyst, 
flagellate just caught by the 4 , Zoospore which has passed 
expanded reticulate pseudo- into the amoeboid state, 
podia. 

us a guide to classification ; but some sandy forms have so large 
a proportion of calcareous cement that they might well be 
called encrusted calcareous genera, and are also not verj' constant 
in respect of the character of perforation. The porcellanous 
genera, however, form a compact group, the replacement of the 
shell by silica in forms dwelling in the red clay of the ocean 
aby.sses, where calcium carbonate is soluble, not really making 
any difficulty. Moreover, the shells of this group show a deflected 
process or neck of the embryonic chamber (“ camptopyle ”) at 
least in the megalospheric forms, whereas when such a neck 
exists in other groups it is straight. The opening of the shell 
is called the pybme. This may be a mere hole where the lateral 
walls of the body end, or there may be a diaphragmatic ingrowth 
so as to narrow the entrance. It may a simple rounded 
opening, oblong or tri-multi-radiate, or branching (fig. 4, i); 
or replaced by a number of coarse pores (“ ethmopyle ”) (fig. 
3, 5 a). Again, it may lie at the end of a narrowed tube 
stylopyle ”), which in Lageria (fig. 3, 9 ) may project outwards 
(“ ectoselenial ”), or inwards (“ entoselenial ”). In most groups 
the stylopyle is sUaight; but m the majority of the porcellanous 
.shells it IS bent down on the side of the shell, and constitute.s 
the “ flexopyle ” of A. Kemna, which being a hybrid term 
should be replaced by “c^ptopyle.” The animal usually forms 
a simple shell only after it has attained a certain size, and this 
“ embryonic chamber ” cannot grow further. In SpiriUina 
and Ammodiscus there is no pylomic end-wall, and the shell 
continues to grow as a spiral tube; in Cornuspira (fig. 3, 1 ) 
there is a slight constriction indicating the junction of a small 
embryonic chamber with a camptopyle, but the rest of the shell 
is a simple flat spiral of several turns. In the majority at least 
one chamber follows the first, with its own pylome at the distal 
end. This second chamber may rest on the first, so that the part 
on which it rests serves as a party-wall bounding the front of 



Fig. 2.—AUogrolnlidea, 

7 , Diplophrys archeri, Barker. Marine. The protoplasm i 


a, Nucleus. 

b, Contractile vacuoles. 

c, The yellow oil-like body. 

Moor pools, Ireland. 
i, AUagfomia oviformis, t)uj. 
a, The numerous nuclei; near 


retracted at both ends int( 
the tubular case, 
a, Nucleus. 

S, Shepheardtlla Uuniiformis 
X ij; with pseudopodi 
fully expanded. 


these the elongated bodies 6 - 7 <0 Varvine appcatance of th 

earned alon 
in the streaming protoplasi 
within the lube. 

11 , Amphiirema u^ighiianuti 
Archer, showing membranoi 
shell encrusted with foreif 
particles. Moor pools, Ir 
land. 

IS, Diapkorophodan mobu 
Archer. [iM 

a, Nucleus. Moor pools, It 


represent ingested diatoms. 
Freshwater. Figs. 2, 3,11, 
12 belong to Rhizo'poda 
Filo.sa, and are included, 
here to show the charactr 
istic fthst pseudopodie "jJ 
contra.st with the retie- 
spread of the others. 

.y, Shepheardella iaenii . 
Siddall (Quart. Jow 
5 r...: 88 o); x 30 d -JH": 


the newer chamber 
state prevails for 


as well as the back of the older; and tl 
all added chambers in such cases. In t 
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Kghcsf. wtrenus sliolls, however, each chamber lias its complete 1 thus crozicr-shaped. In otherswhich may have the soraesculp- 
proper wall ” ; while a “ supplementary skeleton,'’ a deposit ture, and are scarcely distinguishable as species) the chambers 
■of shelly matter, binds the chambers together into a comjjact are short and wide, 
whole. In all ca-ses the protoplasm from the pylome may drawn out at right 
deposit additional matter on the outside of the shell, so as to angles to the axis, but 
produce very characteristic sculpturing of the surface. in the plane of the 

Compound or polythalamic ” shells derive their general spiral, and the growing 
form largely from the relations of successive chambers in size, shell becomes fan- 
shape and direction. This is well shown in the porcellnnnus shaped or “ flabelli- 
Miliolidae, If we call the straight line uniting the two ends of a form ” (figs. 3, 5 , 4, 5 ). 
chamber the “ polar axis,” we find that successive chambers This widening may go i 
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i, Cornuspira. 

SI, ^lirolotulina. 

3, Trihculina. 

4, Biheulina. 
r>, Peneroplis, 


Fwi 3.—Various fonns of Calcareous ForaminlfeMki: 


3, Orhisulina (spiral). 
IS, La-;r*ia. 

1 (\ Nodn^aria. 

11, Crisictlariu. ■ 
ia," Globigeritta. 


IJ,, Texts^gfUt. 

1m, Discorbina. 
Id, PolystomcUa. 

17 , Planotbulina. 

18, Rotaiitt. 

19, N-oniftitntt, 


0, Cb-iMrilfwadoycIioal). lS,i Polymorphina. 19, N-oniotitntt, 

7 , Orbicvltaa (young). 

have their pylomes at alternate poles ; but> they lie on different 
meridians. In Spiroloctdina (fig. 3, ~) the divergence between 
the meridians is 180", and the chanibers are strongly incurved, 
so tha^ the whole shell forms a flat spiral, of nearly circular 
oufiiae. In the majority, however, the chambers are crescentic 
in section, their transverse prolongations being termed " alary ” 
outgrowths, so that successive chanjber? overlap ; when under 
this, condition the angle of, successive meridians is still 180° 
we have the form ^qcidina (fig. 3,4), or wirii the alary extensions 
completely enveloping, Unibculina ; . when the angle is 120® 
we have Trilocultna, or 144®, Quitujuelnculina. Again in Penero- 
plis (figs. 3, 5 , and 4) the shell begins as a flattened shell which 
tends to straighten out with further growth and additional 
chambers. In some forms {Spirolina, fig. 22, 3 ) the chambers 
have a neatly circular transverse section, and the adult shell is 


angles to the axis, but 
in the plane of the 
spiral, and the growing 
shell becomes fan¬ 
shaped or “ flabelli- 
forra” (figs. 3, 6 , 4, 5 ). 

This widening may go i 

on till the outer cham¬ 
bers form the greater 
part of a circle, as in 
Orbiculina (fig. 3, 6 - 3 ) 

W’here, moreover, each 
large chamber is sub¬ 
divided by incomplete 
vertical bulkheads into 
a tier of charaberlets; 
each chamberlct has a 
distinct pylomic pore ^ 

Opening to the outside ^-—ModificaUons of Pnicroplis. 

or to those of the next h Dtnd,Uma ; Z, hu-Pomroplis. 

Outer zone. _ In Orbitoliles (figs. 5, 6) we have a cerftre on a 
somewhat Milioline type; and after a few chaTnbers in'spiral 
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Fic. j.—-Shell of simple type of Orbitoliles, showing primordial 
chamber a, and circumambient chamber b, surrounded by successive 
rings bf chamTierlcts connected i)y circular gallerie.s wh'ich open at 
themargia by pores. 

succession, complete circles of chambers are formed. In the 
larger forms the new zones are of greater height, and horizontal 
buUdieads divide 
the chamberlets 
into vertical tiers, 
each with its own 
pylomic pore. 

The Cheilostomcl- 
lidae (fig. 3, 13 ) re¬ 
produce among 
perforate' vitreous 
genffa what we 
have already seen 
in the Milioltda : 

Orbiioides (fig. 1 o, £) 
and Cydoclypeus, 
among the Num- 
mulite group, with 
a very finely per¬ 
forate ' wall; recall 

the porcelianoUs Fig; 6.—Animal of simple type Rf Orbiie- 
Orhiculina and Hies, showing primordial segment «, and 
OtbitoliteSj circumambient segment b, surrounded by 

Tn flat flntrol “““h sub-segments connected by radial 
and circular stolon-processes, 
forms (figs. 22 , 1 , 7 ; ^ 

3, 5 , 16 , 19 , See.) all the chambers may be freely exposed; or the 
successive cham'bers be wider transversely than their predecesMrg 








and OYe^l£^p by “alary cxteosiortii,'" bccuming “nautiloid ” ; in 

cxtremo cases only the 
last turn or whorl is 
seen (fip. ii). When 
the spiral axis is conical 
the shell may be “ rota- 
loid,” the larger lower 
chambers partially con¬ 
cealing the upper 
smaller ones (fig. 3, 

16 , 17 , IS ); or they 
may leave, as in Patel- 
lina, a wide central 
conical cavity—which, 
in this genus, is finally 
occupied by later 
formed “ supplement¬ 
ary ” chambers. When 
the.successive chambers 
are disposed around a 
longitudinaj central 
axis they ipgy be said 
to “ alternate ” like the leaves of a plant, If the arrangement 



Tig. 7.—Section of Ratalia hccrarii, 
showing the canal system, a, h, c, in the 
sulistnnce of the intermediate skeleton ; 
d, tubulated chamber-wall. 



Fig. 8.— Internal cast of V'dysiomeUa crafifulaia, 
a, Retral processes, proceedin;.; verging branchea of the 

from the poseerior margin meridiumd conakk 

of one of the segments. Thre-e liirus of one of 

h,h', Smooth anli-riov margin of the spiral eamds. 

the s.ime segment. c. r', c-, Three ot the meridional 

c, c>, Stoloms comiecliiig .siicce.s- canals. 

.sivu .s«giueiU.s .Mid iiiutmg Their diverging 

tlipmselvofi wiUi tile di- branches. 


is dislidu),;.; we get such forr.'.s .m-; Polpnorphina, Tfxliilaria 
and Prondicidaria (fig. 3, 13 ,14), if tristichous, Trilaxia. Such 



Fig, g.^,pfrcvlina laid open, to show its internal, structure. 


n, M.'irgm.il coid seen in cross 
section at ,1'. [chainUkrs. 

b, b, External walls of tjip 

c, c. Cavities of the chambers. 

Their alar prolongations. 

d, d. Septa divided at d', d', and 

at d’, so as to tay agea. tfie 


imturseptal cimal.s, the 
general distribution of 
which is soon in the .septa 
e, c; the lines radiating 
from e, e point to the 
secondary pores. 
g, g, Non-tubular columns. 


an arrangement may coexist with a spiral twist of the axis for 
at least part of its course, as in the crozicr-shaped Spiroplecta. 


Two phenomena interfere with the ready availa 
characters of form for classificatory ends—-dimorp 
multiformity. 

Dimorphism .—The majority of foraminiferal shells sho 
types, the rarer with a much smaller central chamber than 
of the more frequent. The chambers are called microsphe 



Fig. 10. — 1 , Piece of Nummulitic Limestone from the Pyrenei 
sliowing, Nummulites laid open by fnactiire through the medi 
plane ; a, vertical section of TJummulik ; Orbitoides. 

and megalo.sphere, the forms in which they occur microsphaei 
and megalosphaeric forms, respectively. We shall study belc 
their relation to the reproductive cycle. 

Many of the Polythalamia show differe 
types of chamber-succession at, different ages, We have not 



Fig. II. —Vertical section ot portion of NumnulUts, showing t 
investment of the earlier whorls by the aUf prolongations ot t 
later. 

0, Marginal cord, /, Investing portion of t 

h, Chamber ol outer whorl, outer wliorl. 

c, 0, Whorl invested by a. g, g, .Spacc-s leit between the i 

d. One of the clrambers of the ve.sting portions of succi 

fourth wliorl from tlio sivo whorls, 
margin, [closed wlioris. h, h, .Sections of the partitio 
r, Marginal portions of the on- dividing these. 


this phenomenon in such croziqr forms as PenegapUs, a* well 
in discoid forms; it is vety frequent. Thus the mkrosphei 
BilocuUna form the first few chambers in quinqueloculii 
succession. The microspheric form.s attain to a greater si 
when adult than the megalospheric ; and in Orbiluliles ti 
microsphere has a straight 
outlet, orthostyle, instead 
of the deflected campto- 
style one, so general in 
porcellunous types; and 
the .spiral succession is con¬ 
tinued fur more turns before 
reaching the fan-shaped 
and finally cyclic stage. 

Globigcrina, whose cham¬ 
bers are nearly spherical, „ , , 

is sometimes seen to be Internal surface of wi 

' , . , • 1 , i t'vo ch.nmbers, n, n, ol Nummultli 

enclosed in a splierioal test, siiowing the orifices of its minu 
perforate, but without a tubuli. 

pylome, anrl known as t. b, The septa containing canals. 

Orhitliim • tile chambered G G E’^tensions of these canaU in t 
uromna , uie cnamoerTO intermediate skeleton, 

Ginbigerma-shell is Larger pores, 
attached at first inside the 

wall of the OrbvUna, but ultimately disappears. The ultipia 
fate of the Orbuftm shell is unknown; but it obviously 
a turaing-poiat in the life-cycle. 

Protoplasmic Body and Reproduction .—^Tho protoplasm is B 
differentiated into ecto- and cndosarc, although it is often deni 






t 

the central part within the shell, and clearer in the pseudopodial 
ramifications and the layer (or stalk in the monothalamic forms) 
from which it is given off. In pelagic forms like Glohigerina the 
external layer is almost if not quite identical in structure with the 
cxtracapsular protoplasm of Radiolaria (q.v.), being differentiated 
into granular strands traversing a clear jelly, rich in large vacuoles 
(alveoli), and uniting outside the jelly to form tlie basal layer of the 
pseudopods ; these again are radiolarian in character. Hence E. R. 
Lankester justly enough compares the shell here to the central 
capsule of the Radiolarian, twugb the comp<u'i.son must not be 

pushed too tar. The cyto¬ 
plasm contains granules of 
various kinds, and the in¬ 
ternal protoplasm is some¬ 
times jhgmentcd. The Chry- 
Bomonad Flagellate, Ziw.^an- 
thella, so abundant in its 
resting state — the so - called 
“ yellow cells "—in the ex- 
tracapsular protoplasm of 
Radiolaria (q.v.) aisio occurs 
in the outer protoplasm of 
many Foramimtera, not only 
pelagic but also bottom- 
dwellers, such as OrbitolUes. 

The nucleus is single in the 
Nuda and Allogromidia and 
in the megalospheric forms 
of higher Foraminifera; hut 
microspheric forms when 
adult contain many simple 
similar nuclei. The nucleus 
in every case gives off 
granules and irregular ma.sses (" chromidia'') of similar reac¬ 
tions, which play an important part in reproduction. During 
the maturation of the microsphere the nuclei disappear; and the 
cytoplasm breaks up into a large number of xoospores, each 
of which is soon provided with a single nucleus, whether entirely 
derived from the parent-nucleus or from the coalescence of chromidia, 
or from both these sources is still uncertain. These zoo.spores are 
amoeboid; they soon secrete a shell and reveal themselves as 
megalospheres, the original state of the megalospheric forms. In 
the adult megalosphere the solitary nucleus disappears and is re¬ 
placed by hosts of minute vesicular nuclei, formed by the concen¬ 
tration of chromidia. Each nucleus aggregates around it a proper 
zone of dense protoplasm ; by two successive mitotic divisions each 
mass becomes quadri-nucleate, and splits up into four biflagellate, 
uninucleate zoospores. These are pairing-cells or gametes, though 
they will not pair with members of the same brood. In the zygote 
re.sulting from pairing two nuclei soon fuse into one ; but this again 
divides into two; an embryonic shell is secreted, and this is the 
microspheric type, which is multinuclear from the first. F. 
Schaudinn compares the nuclei of the adult Foraminifera with the 
(vegetative) meganucleus of Infusora (q.v.) and the chromidial mass 
with the micronucleus, whose chief function is reproductive. 

Since megalospheric forms are by far the most abundant, it .seems 
probable that under most conditions they also give rise to megalo¬ 
spheric young like themselves; and that the production of zoospores. 
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Fig. 13. —Internal cast of two 
chambers, o, n, of NummuUles, the 
radial candls between them passing 
into b, marginal plexus. 



Fig. 14 .—Vertical section of tubulated chamber-walls, o, a, of 
Nurnmnlites. b, b, Marginal cord ; c, cavity of chamber: d, d, non- 
tubulated columns. 

pairing to pass into the microspheric form, is only occasional, and 
possibly seasonal. This life-history we owe to the researches of 
Schaudinn and J. J. Lister. 

In several species (notably Patellina) plastogamy, the union of 
the cytoplasmic bodies without nuclear fusion, has been noted, as 
a prelude to the resolution of the conjoined protoplasm into uni¬ 
nucleate amoebulae. 

Cakituba, a porccllanous type, which after forming the embryonic 
chamber with its deflected pylome grows into branching stems, 
may fill apart into sections, or the protoplasm may escape and 
break up into small amoebulae. Of the reproduction of the omplest 
fbnns we. know little. In Mikrogromia the cell undergoes fission 
within the test, and on its completion the daughter-cells may 
emerge as biflagellate zoospores. 


The sandy shells are a very interesting series. In Asirorhita the 
sand grains are loosely agglutinated, without mineral cement; 
they leave numerous pores for the exit of the protoplasm, and there 
are no true pylomes. In other forms the union of the grains by a 
calcareous or ferruginous cement necessitates the existence of 
di.stinct pylomes. Many of the species reproduce the varieties of 
form found in calcareous tests ; some are finely perforated, others 
not. Many of the larger ones have their walls thickened internally 
and traversed by comple.x passages; this structure is called laby- 



Fig. 15.— Cyclaclypeus, 

riiithic (fig. 19, r, k). The shell of Etu/olhvra, a form only known to 
us by its abundance in Carboniferous and Triassic strata, is largely 
composed of calcitc and is sometimes perforated. 

It is noteworthy that though of similar habitat each species .selects 
its own size or sort of sand, some utilizing the siliceous spicules of 
sponges. Despite the roughness of the materials, they are olteii 
so laid as to yield a perfectly smooth inner wall; and sometimes 
the outer wall may be as simple. As we can find no record of a 
deflected stylopyle to the primitive chamber of the polythalamous 
Arenacea, it is safe to conclude that they have no close alliance with 
the I’orcellanea. 

Classiftcalion. 

1. Nuda. —Protoplasmic body without any pellicle or shell save 
in the resting encysted condition, sometimes forming 
colonial aggregates by coalescence of pseudopods (Mvxo- 
dictyum), or even plasmodia (Protomyxa). Brood-cells at 
first uniflagellate or amoeboid from birth. Fresh-water 
and marine genera Protogenes (Haeckel), Biomyxa (Leidy), 
M^odictyum (Haeckel), Protomyxa (Haeckel) (fig. IB). 

This group of veiy simple forms includes many of 
Haeckel's Moncra, defined as "cytodes,” masses of protn- 

E lasm without a nucleus. A nucleus (or nuclei) has, 
owever, been demonstrated by improved methods of 
staining in so many that it is probable that this distinction 
will fall to the ground. 

II. Allocromidiaceae (figs. IA,2).—Protoplasmic liodyprotected 
in adult state by an imperforate test with one or two 
openings (pylomes) for the exit of the sfylopod ; test 
simple, gelatinous, membranous, sometimes incrusted with 
foreign bodies, 
never calcareous 
nor arenaceous; 
reproduction by 
fission alone 
known. Fresh¬ 
water or marine 
genera -4 llogromia 
(Rhumbl.),Myxo- 
tkeca (Schaud.), 

Lieberkuhnia (Cl. 

& L.) (fig. ia), 

Shepheardella 


(Siddall) 
,M0) 


, (fig- *. 
Diplophrys 



Fig, 16.— Heteroslegina, 


III. 


(Barker), Amphi- 
trema (Arch.) (fig. 

2, JJ), Diaphoro- 
phodon(ATch.){ 6 g. 

2, IS), are possibly 
Filosa. This 
group differs from the preceding in its simple test, but, 
like It, includes many fresh-water species, which po.sses8 
contractile vacuoles. 

Astrorkiziuiaceae.-- Simple forms, rarely polyth^mous 
(some Rhabdamminidae), but often branching ot radiate ; 
test arenaceous, loosely competed and traversedny chinks 
for pseudopodia (Astrorhisiaae), or dense, and opening by 
one or more terminal pylomes at ends of branches. Marine, 
4 Fam. The test of some Astrorhieidae is so loose that it 
falls to pieces when taken out of water. Haliphysema is 
remarkable for its history in relation to the “ gastraea 
theory.” PiluHna has a neat globular shell of sponge- 
.spicules and fine sand. Genera, Astrorhisa (Sandahl) 
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(fig. *2), PUvlina (Carptr.) (fig. 19), Saccammtna (Sara) 
(fig. 19), Rhabdammtna (Sars), Botellina (Carptr.), HaU- 
physema (Bowerbank) (fig. 22]. 

IV, LjTuoLiDACEAE.-^Shell arenaceous, usually fine-grained, 
definite and often polythalamic, recalling in structure 
calcareous forms. Lituola (Lamk.) (fig. ly), Endothyra 
(Phil.), Ammodiscus (Reuss), Loftusia (Brady), Haplo- 
phragmium (Reuss) (fig. 22), Thurammina (Brady) (fig, 22). 

V, Miliolidaceae.—S hells porcellanous imperforate, ^most 
invariably with a camptostylo leading from the embryonic 





VIII. Lagenidacbae.—S hells vitreous, often sculp. 

or polythalamic, finely perforate ; chambers h, 
with a protruding or an intumed stylopyle, 

(Walker & Boys) (fig. 4, .'*); Nodosaria (Lamk 
23, 4 : 4, lu ); Polymorpkina (d’Orb.) (fig. 4, 
CrisUllaria (Lamk.) (fig. 4, 11 ) \ FrtmdictUaria (k 
(fig. 23, S). 

IX. Globigerinidaceae, —Shells vitreous, coarsely perforated ; 
chambers few spheroidal rapidly increasing in size; 
arranged in a trochoid or nautiloid spiral. Globigerine 
(Lamk.) (23, ti; 4, 11 ) ; Hastigenna 
(Wyville Thompson) (fig. 23, i); Orhu- 
Una (d’Orb.) (fig. 23, A). 

X, Rotalidaceae. — Shells vitreous, finely 

E erforate; walls thick, often double, 
ut without an intermediate party- 
, layer traversed by canals ; form usually 

spiral or trochoid. Discorbiha (Parker 
& Jone.s) (fig. 4, 1/;) ; Plonorbulintt 
(d’Orb.) (fig. 4, 17 ) ; Rotalia (Lamk ) 
(figs. 23, 1 , S; 7 , 21) ; Calcarina (d’Orb.) 
Ic ^ (fig. 23, IV ); Polytrema (Risso) (fig. 










Modified from F. Schaudinn, in Lang’s ZoohfU , 

Fig. 17.—Life Cycle of Polystomella crispa. 


A, Young megalospheric individual, 
if, Adult deealcilied. 

C, luiter stage, le.sohing itself into two 

flagellate gametes, 

D, Conjugation, [zygote. 

E, Micro.sphcric individual produced from 

F, The s.ame resolved itself into pscudo- 


podiospores which are growing into 
new megalospheric indivirluals. 

1 , Principal nucleus, and il, subsidiary 
nuclei of megalospheric form. 

,t. Nuclei, 

4 , Nuclei in multiple division. 


Fy The same resolved itself into pseudo- . 5 , Chromidia derived from 4 

chamber ; Cornuspira (Schultze) (fig. 3) ; Milinla (Lamk.), sts 
ii^ludiiig as subgenera Spirnloculina (d’Orb.) (tigs. 3 and pli 
22); '1 tUiiculina (d’Orb.) (fig. 3) ; BUoculina (d’Orb.) ad 

(fig. 3) ; Uniheulina (d’Orb.); Quinqueloculina (d’Orb.) ; cal 
Peneroplis (Montfort) (figs. 22, , 7 ; 3), with form Dendritina 
(fig. 4, 1 ) ; Orbiculina (Lamk.) (fig. 3, OS') ; Orbitolites 
(Lamk.) (figs. .3, d); Vtttehralina (d’Orb.) (fig. 22); q,.. 

Squamulina (Sch.) (fig. 22) ; Calcituba (Schaudinn). .! 

■VI, Textulariadaceae.—S hells perforate, vitreous or (in the ” 
larger forms) arenaceou.s, in two or three alternating ranks ho 
(distichous or tristichous). Textularia (Defrance) (fig. pa 
^t). 

Vll. Cheilostoubllaceae. —Shells vitreous, thin, the chambers , 
doubling forwards and backwards as in Miholidae. Cheilo- 
ttomella (Reuss), 


Fig. 18. —Bilneulina deprtssa d'Orb., transverse 
sections showing dimorphism. (From Lister.) 

B, Megalospheric shell x 30, showing uniform 
growth, biloculine throughout. 
b, Microspheric shell x yo, showing multiform 
growth, quinqueloculine at fin^ and then 
multiform. 


XI. Nummulinidaceae.— As In Rotalidaceae, 
but with a thicker finely perforated 
shell, often well developed, and a supple¬ 
mentary .skeleton travers^ by branch¬ 
ing canals as an additional party-wall 
between the proper chamber - walls. 
Nonioninu (d’Orb ) (fig. 4, IS ); Fusu- 
linu (Fischer) (fig. 20) ; Falystomella 
■e growing into (Lamk.) (figs. 4, 16 ; 8); Operculina 

rlivKluals. (d’Orh.) (fig. 9); Heterostegino (d’Orb.) 

J tf, subsidiary (fig. id) 1 Cycloclypeus (Carptr.) (fig, 

ieform. 15) > biummulites (Lamk.) (figs. 10, ii, 

12. 1.3. vi¬ 
sion, “ Enzoon canailrific," described as a species of this 

Q 4^' order by J. W. Dawson and Carpenter, has bean 

pronounced by a series of enquirers, most of whom 
started with a belief in its organic structure, to be merely a com¬ 
plex mineral concretion m ophicalcite, a rock composed of an 
admixture of silicates (mostly serpentine and pyroxene) and 
calcite. 

Distribution in Vertical Space .— Owing to their lack of 
organs for active locomotion the Foraminifera are all crawling or 
attached, with the exception of a few genera (very rich in species, 
however) which float near the surface of the ocean, constituting 
part of the pelagic plankton (q.v.). Thus the majority are 
littoral or deep-sea, sometimes attached to other bodies or even 
burrowing in the tests of other Foraminifera; most of the 
fresh-water forms are sapropelic, inhabiting the layer of organic 
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aSKris'at'Wib'stirWce fJf’thebottoin-mud'lKtche^ of'pools; ponds 
lititl lakfiSk The deep-sea species belew. axerCafn depth cannot 
possessia calcareous shell, for this would be dissolved; and it 
IS in these that ■we find limesatts sometimes replaced by silica. 

The'pdftpic floating genera are'aKo specially modified. Their 
shell is either tliin or extended many times by long slender 
tapering spines, and the protoplasm outside, has the same 
character as that of the Radiokria {giV.},' boiiig differentiated 
into jelly containing enormous vacuoles and traversed by 
reticulate strands of granular protoplasm. These coalesce 
into a. peripheral zone from whkh protrude tlie pseudo- 



IhrtS; TO.—ArenaceoosiFbrammifeni. 

a, Exterior of ■ 5 '(tfriT)n»*«mf. f, Niuitiloid/,tr«o/a, exterior. 

b, The s.nmelaM open. g, Chamliered interior. 

e, Portion'of test more highly Aj Portion of labyrinthic cham- 
magnifieri. ber wall, showing component 

d, Pflulina: [maptifi«S.‘ sand-grains. 

«, Portten of test more highly 

pods, here rather radiate than reticulate. Most gonenr and 
most species are cosmopolitan; but local differences ajff'often 
markei Koraminifera abound" in the shore sands and the 
orevioes' of coral reefis. The membranous shelled forms decay 
withnut leaving trsce.s. The .sandy or' caltanetiDs shells of dead 
Foraminifera' rnnsfitnte a large proportion of Ktftoral' sand, 
both below and above tide marks; and, as shown in the boring 
on Funafuti, enter largely into the constituents of coral rock. 
They may accumulate in the mud of the bottom to constitute 
Fortoninifernl ooze. The .soorWof'these' sheKs'iTf the'latter 
case‘is double: (i)sheIRof'hottOfflud«enefffac«itBfttlatet)n the 
spot’; (i)shrfl.s'of’dfad planlrtonddrmssHftlc dewnina'COBtlhWMB 
shower,'tb'form a layer at the’bottwn oftheoeeam; dnring whifSn 
process' the ■ spines are dfasobred ln> the sea-wtiter. Thus is 
ftrrmed ari ooze known as’^Giefltljiferiweioze,” being formed ■ 
Urgdy of that genus and its allji 1}astii;frhia ■. bekiw' 3000 fathoms 
even the tests themselves-are disSblsedi Oasts ofi their bodies 


in glauconite (a green ferrous silicate, whose composition has 
not yet been accurately determined) are, however, frequently left. 
Gtoueoaitic cast*.of perforate shells, notably Gtohigenka, have 
been found in' Lower Cambrian {t.g. Hollybush Sandstone), 
and the shells themselves in Siberian limestones of that age. 
II'is only when w®. puss into the Silurian VVenloefc'limcstmie 
that sandy shells- male® their appenrance. Above this' horizon 
Fbrarwnifera are more abundant as constituents, jjartial or 
principal of calcareous rocks, the genus Eudothyra l.icing indeed 
almost confined to Carboniferous beds. The genus J'usulina 
(fig. 30 ) and Saccammina (fig. 29) give their names (from their 



Fig. 20.—Section of Fusulina Lime.slone. 


respective abundance) to iw limestones of the Carboniferous 
series. PorGcllanous sliells become abundant only from the 
Lias upwards. The gJ*»eomtic grain* of the Greensand forma¬ 
tions are diiefly foraminiffcral carts. Chalk is well known to 
consist largely of furaminKeral shells, mostly vitreous, like 
the north Atlantic glnbigerina'ooze. In the Maestrkht chalk 
more Ihtoral conditions prevailed, owl we find such large-sized 



Fig. 21.—Microscojric Organisms in Chalk from Giavescndi 
a, b, c, i, Textularia ghibulosa ; e, e, e, e, Roialia asptra /, TtJtttdariu 
acui*ata ; g, Phmuiaria hexas ; h, FSamcula. 

species as Orbitoiier (vitreous) and Orhiiolites (poroellanous; 
figs. 5, 6), &c. In the'Eocene Tertiaries the Calca-ire Gmssier of 
the Paris basin is mainly composed of Miliolid forms. Num- 
mulites occur in English beds and in the Paris basin ; but the 
great beds of these, forming reef-likfc masses of Iimesto#e, occur 
farther .south, extenrti^-from the Pyrenees through the southern 
and eastern Alps to Egypt, Sinai, and'on to north India. - The 
peculiar structure.occurring in the Iziwor Laurentian limestone, 
a*> well’as other limestones of Archown age-described'tts a Num- 
mulitaceous genus, “ Eozoon," by Carpenter and D 4 Wson,,Md 
abundantly ilhistrated In the: 9th. edition of this encyclopaedia, 
is now universally regarded as of inorganic, origitt, “ Looking 








Ffc. 22.--Iinperf<irata. 

/, S^iffi/(Kt(Jtfta^il0nu/a/af Lmnarck, shuwins.i>vc "coik,"; 4>orccllanouB. 

2, Voung (IrttO) with.8be]I dissolved and protoplasm itained so>as^to sliow the seven 
nuclei 

vS^*n»Mnt (Pekern^Mt-) “ a ntuljiwwd ‘Imp e rfectly eoflW* idreH I poreeilsnotne. 

VrrUfiranna, a Mtiiple Khrll conswtihj: yf chamber* euccecdinff one another in a 
etntigheiuM'; pcraclhaetiH. 

S,6, 71kMMiiHb*0]f»ff/^iVMc^Bbady, &Mnd^*fermt 5'M-'brolsen open s^'ortouho*^ 
an^noar chcunhw} rdwiiu X ^5. 

}i\(i^fiilk-sgttimm<iammrittu!is,Wimxii3f'lAm\iX reoeati. 

8 , N«tifcnt4d'tcprtid»c(iTr hodiM^tlt&i.tpttn;) htlPalfjfiAysammi 

Syitmnw^tift faffitr, M.' SchMkreT x 4 «t;' b nimplo percethindm 

ro, PVotophemji* core remm’cd after treatirtcnt with weak chromic acid from the shell 
of tiumantifiivii, Vusicuhiv :nuolei,'Buiaed with'ha«maldsylin 4 

(After LankesierO 

IM, B^-dkin.; Irvlnft spnoiniMi showing the wna- 

glass'slmped ^ell built up of snnd-graias and sponffc><ipScules, ana the abundant pnUo- 
'isMing'fitmitJie'Vabuthior tho obeli aixl «pt«Ul&g peMlf.-ueer -itv-projecting 
comtitucnuu 

It ,.Shell Hknicobt,, Sewcbi{ X }{ showing the brnnchihgirof the>t««t os 
•ome of Ihe rays usually broken awny in preserved specimemrforigtnaT). 

<&r-Seetio(»ofthcebelli>CJAini4^^'iboMngthKkwalU built ofsaiul>graia& 


Fig. ^3.—Perloratar 

/, Sural armogement of simple cluimlmn of a Reticulacian shell, «s-in small R 0 i»lim, 

t, tnno, with double septal waHs^ and supplemental shell>subslance (shaded), as in 
ItfgB JiftaitHii 

j, l>iagr:tm to show the mode in which succesMvely'foimed chambers may com* 
pfetely eml»rac«‘thch”predeeeJWrtr'r, ns in uittria. 

4 y Diagram of a aiatple straight serict- of n<»n'«mbreclng chambers, as in 
taria. 

Jf, N^a^igwrinx- tuurmyi, Wyv. ThmSoa; m Bubbly (t'BOtfolated) pratoplasm, en¬ 
closing the perforated 0 iolng 4 *iiut-l\\ei 6 sliell' (conC central capsule of Radiolaria). 
From the prrrpheral protnphtsnr pr^'lerr, nor only rlrte pSeutlopodla, but hollow *pmes of 
caioBreoesi mssb^ whiehiare'<set on the ibelti'and hove an udr-of active protoplum. 
Pelagic; drawn in thr living state. 

(f,■ CJt > 9i ff 0n)M4uU<rMft, d^Orb.,- «lrt wing the prnietiform'perforarions of the shell and 
the main npertus#.- 

7, Fragment of the shiiTl of Chhigtrinat seen from within, and highly magnified, a, 
Fine perforntion*! in the inner nhrll substancen; h, outer (secondary) shell subitattoe; 
Two eoarsei’ perforations arc seen in scctiou, and one i>niig aoioiq thc smaller. 

S,' Or^utina uniPffta^ rTOrb. Pelagic example, with adherent radiating calcareoui 
spines (hollow), and internally a small (iMigrrina shell. It i* pro^bly a develop- 
mcouluhsw oifGlahtgrriHx, n, (MWmvihcll; t, (7^s4^^yrAf«rshell. 

g, Pofytrrtfm Mtinia^euw, Lirr; y"ts.’ Mediterranean. Example of a branched 
adhcrcnrualeareoasi perfdrateiltdetkiaIhriRm 

/o, CaUmpHM Gmel. ;. X 10. ‘Jertiary,-Sicily. SheH dissected so as to 

sl«>w‘thc spiral anwngemesedTrtie ehnmbeni nnd'the copiwutfstfeonrfarv shell substance, 
<i>k <»*, a*, Chambers of thse»'SUiseessiV«'Co<b b’ section, ♦b<>wiiig thin- primary 
(finely tubulate) of each ; 6, i, h, b, perforate surfaces of the primary wall of four tiers- 
aTchainbcrs/^rOm'WhlchltbaiseQOitiuiry shell substanoc hu'^Men cleared away; 
secondarv or intermeduKc sliell substance in sectiofi, showing coarse canals; w, sectioa - 
«Tf'Secondary shell substance tt right angle* to c*; c, tubercles of secondary Aell iub> 
Btsnewon'the eurfhec \Xt/u chibrlilfc pweicMs of sMondaty liieU »ub*taAc«. 
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at the almost universal diffusion of existing Foraminifera and 
the continuous accumulation of their shells over vast areas of 
the ocean-bottom, they are certainly doing more than any other 
groupof organisms to separate carbonate of lime from its solution 
in sea-water, so as to restore to the solid crust of the earth what 
is being continuously withdrawn from it by solution of the 
»lcareous materials of the land above sea-level.” (E. R. Lan- 
Icester, “ Protozoa,” Ency. Brit. 9th ed.) 

Historical. —The Foraminifera were discovered as we have 
seen by A. d’Orhigny. C. E. Khrenberg added a large number 
if species, but it was to F. Dujardin in 1835 that we owe the 
recognition of their true zoological position and the characters 
of the living animal. W. U. Carpenter and W. C. Williamson 
in England contributed largely to the study of the shell, the 
latter being the first to call attention to its multiform character 
in the development of a single species, and to utilize the method 
of thin sections, which has proved so fertile in results. W. K. 
Parker and } 1 . B. Brady, separately, and in collaboration, 
described an enormous number of forms in a series of papers, 
as well as in the monograph by the latter of the Foraminifera 
of the “ Challenger ” expedition. Munier-Chalmiis and Schlum- 
berger brought out the fact of dimorphism in the group, which 
was later elucidated and incorporated in the full cytological 
study of the life-cycle of Foraminifera by J. J. Lister and F, 
Schaudinn, independently, but with concurrent results. 

LtTERATURE.—The chief recent books are: F. Chapman, The 
Foraminilera (1902), and J. J. Lister, " The Foraminifera," in E. R. 
Lankester’s Treatise on Zoology (1903), in which full bibliographies 
will be found. For a final resume of the long controversy on Eozoon, 
see George P. Merrill in //efiort of the U.S. National Museum 
p. O35. Other (^ssificatioiis of the Foraminifera will be found by 
G. li, Theodor Eimer and C. Fickert in Zeitschr. fUr mssenschaftliche 
Zoologie, l\v. (1899), p. 599, and L. Rhumbler inArchiv fUr Protisten- 
kunde, iii, (1903-1904) ; the account of the reproduction is based on 
the researches of J. J, Lister, summarized in the above-cited work, 
and of F. Schaudinn, in Arbeilen des haiserlkhen Gesundheilsaml^, 
xix. (1903). We must also cite W. B, Carpenter, W. K. Parker and 
T, Rymer Tones, Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera (Ray 
Society) (tSfiz); W. B. Carpenter, " Foraminifera,” in Ency. Brit, 
gth cd.; W, C. Williamson, On the Recent Foraminifera of Great 
Britain (Ray Society), (1858) ; H. B. Brady, " The Foraminifera,” 
in Challenger Reports, ix, (1884) ; A. Kcmna, in Ann, de la soc. 
royale xoalogique et malacohgique de Belgique, xxxvii. (1902), p, 60; 
xxxix, (1904), p. 7. 

Appendix, —^The Xenoph yopiioridae are a small group of bottom- 
dwellu^ Sarcodina which .show a certain resemblance to arenaceous 
Foraminifera, though observations in the living state show that the 
character of the pseudopodia is lacking. The multinucleate proto¬ 
plasm is contained in branching tubes, aggregated into mas.ses of 
definite form, bounded by a common wall of foreign bodies (sponge 
spicules, &c.) cemented into a membrane. The cytoplasm contains 
granules of BaSO^ and pellets of faecal matter. All that is known 
of reproduction is the resolution of the pellets into uninucleate cells. 
(F. E. Schultze, Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der deutschen Tiefsee- 
Expedition, vol. xi., 1905, pt. i.) • (M. Ha.) 

FORBACH, a town of Germany in the imperial province of 
Alsace-Lorraine, on an affluent of the Rosscl, and"on the railway 
from Metz to .SaarbrCicken, 5^ m. S.W. of the latter. Pop. 
(1905) 8193. It has a Protestant and a'Roman Catholic (Gothic) 
church, a synagogue and a Progymnasium. Its ijadtistries 
include the manufacture of tiles, pasteboard wares and gardening 
implements, while there are coal mines in the vicinity. After 
the battle on the neighbouring heights of .Spicheren (6th of-August 
1870), in which the French under General Frossard were defeated 
by the Germans under General von Gliimer, the town was occupied 
hy the German troops, and at the conclusion of the war annexed 
to Germany. On the Schlossberg near the town are the ruins 
of the castle of the counts of Forbach, a branch of the Counts of 
Saarbriicken. 

See Be.sler, Geschichte des Schlosses, der Herrschaft und der Stadt 
Fbrbach (1895). 

FORBES, ALEXANDER PENROSE (1817-1875), Scottish 
divine, was bom at Edinburgh on the 6th of June 1817. He 
was the second son of John Henry Forbes, Lord Medwyn, a 

i 'Udge of the court of session, and grandson of Sir William 
ibroes of Pitsligo. He studied first at the Edinburgh Academy, 
then for two years under the Rev. Thomas Dale, the poet, in 
Kent, passed one session at Glasgow University in 1833, 


having chosen the career of the Indian civil service, completed 
his studies with distinction at Haileybury College. In 1836 
he went to Madras and secured early promotion, hit in conse¬ 
quence of ill-health he was obliged to return to England. He 
then entered Brasenose College, Oxford, where in 1841 he obtained 
the Boden Sanskrit scholarship, and graduated in 1844. He 
was at Oxford during the early years of the movement known 
as Puseyism, and was powerfully influenced by association with 
Newman, Pusey and Keble. This led him to resign his Indian 
appointment. In 1844 he was ordained deacon and priest in 
the English Church, and held curacies at Aston, Rowant and 
St Thomas’s, Oxford; but being naturally attracted to the 
Episcopal Church of his native land, then recovering from long 
deprMsion, he removed in 1846 to Stonehaven, the chief town 
of Kincardineshire. The same year, however, he was appointed 
to the vicarage of St Saviour’s, Leeds, a church founded to preach 
and illustrate Tractarian principles. In 1848 Forbes was called 
to succeed Bishop Moir in the see of Brechin. He removed 
the episcopal residence to Dundee, where he resided till his death, 
combining the pastoral charge of the congregation with the duties 
of the see. When he came to Dundee the churchmen were 
accustomed owing to their small numbers to worship in a room 
over a bank. Through his energy several churches were built, 
and among them the pro-cathedral of St Paul’s, He was prose¬ 
cuted in the church courts for heresy, the accusation being founded 
on his primary charge, delivered and published in 1857, in which 
he set forth his views on the Eucharist, He made a powerful 
defence of the charge, and was acquitted with “ a censure and 
an admonition.” Keble wrote in his defence, and was present 
at his trial at Edinburgh. Forbes was a good scholar, a scientific 
theologian and a devoted worker, and was much beloved. He 
died at Dundee on the 8th of October 1875. 

Principal works: A Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed (1852); 
An Explanatton of the Thirty-nine Articles {2 vols., 1867 and 1868) ; 
Commeittary on the Seven Penitential Psalms {1847) ; Commentary 
on the Canticles (1853). See Mackey’s Bishop Forbes, a Memoir, 

FORBES, ARCHIBALD (18^8- 1 900), British war correspondent, 
llie son of a Presbyterian minister in Morayshire, was born on 
the 17th of April 1838, and was educated at Aberdeen University. 
Entering the Royal Dragoons as a private, he gained, while in 
the service, considerable practical experience of military life 
and affairs. Being invalided from his regiment, he settled in 
London, and became a journalist. When the Franco-German 
War broke out in 1870, Forbes was sent to the front as war 
correspondent to the Morning Advertiser, and in this capacity 
lie gained valuable information as to the plans of the Parisians 
for withstanding a siege. Transferring his services to the Daily 
Nnvs, his brilliant feats in the transmission of intelligence drew 
world-wide attention to his despatches. He was with tlie 
German army from the beginning of the campaign, and he after¬ 
wards witnessed the rise and fall of the Commune. Forbes 
afterwards proceeded to Spain, where he chronicled the outbreak 
of the second Carlist War; but his work here was interrupted 
by a visit to India, where he spent eight months upon a mission 
of investigation into the Bengal famme of 1874. Then he returned 
to Spain, and followed at various times the Carlist, the Republican 
and the Alfonsist forces. As representative of the Daily Nexus, 
he accompanied the prince of Wales in his tour tlirough India 
in 1875-1876. Forbes went through the Servian campaign of 
1876, and was present at all the important engagements. In 
the Kusso-Turkish campaign of 1877 he achieved striking jour¬ 
nalistic successes at great personal risk. Attached to the Russian 
army, he witnessed most of the principal operations, and re¬ 
mained continuously in the field until attacked by fever. His 
letters, together with those of his colleagues, MacGahan and 
Millet, were republished by the Daily News. On recovering 
from his fever, Forbes proceeded to Cyprus, in order to witness 
the British occupation. The same year (1878) he went to India, 
and in the winter accompanied the Khy her Pass force to Jalalabad . 
He was present at the taking of All Musjid, and inarched with 
several expeditions against the hill tribes. Burma was Forbes’s 
next field of adventure, and at Mandalay, the capital, he had 
several interesting interviews with King Thibaw. He left Burma 
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hurriedly for South Africa, where, in consequence of the disaster 
of Isandlwana, a British force was collecting for the invasion 
of Zululand. He was present at the victory of Ulundi, and 
his famous ride of lao m. in fifteen hours, by which he was enabled 
to convey the first news of the battle to England, remains one 
of the finest achievements in journalistic enterprise. Forbes 
subsequently delivered many lectures on his war experiences 
to large audiences. His closing years were spent in literary 
work. He had some years before published a military novel 
entitled Drawn from Life, and a volume on his experiences of 
the war between France and Germany. These were now followed 
by numerous publications, including Glimpses through the 
Cannon Smoke (1880); Souvenirs of some Continents (1885); 
William I. of Germany: a Biography (1888)j Havelock, in the 
“English Men of Action” Series (1890); Barracks, Bivouacs, 
and Battles (1891); The Afghan Wccrs, 1839-80 (1892); Ciar 
and Sultan (1895); Memories and Studies of War and Peace 
(1895), in many respects autobiographic; and Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde (1896). He died on the 30th of March 1900. 

FORBES, DAVID (1828-1876), British mineralogist, metal¬ 
lurgist and chemist, brother of Edward Forbes {q.v.), was born 
on the 6th of September 1828, at Douglas, Isle of Man, and 
received his early education there and at Brentwood in Essex. 
When a boy of fourteen he had already acquired a remarkable 
knowledge of chemistry. This subject he studied at the university 
of Edinburgh, and he was still young when he was appointed 
superintendent of the mining and metallurgical works at Espedal 
in Norway. Subsequently he became a partner in the firm of 
Evans & Askin, nickel-smelters, of Birmingham, and in that 
capacity during the years 1857-1860 he visited Chile, Bolivia 
and I’eru. Besides reports for the Iron and Steel Institute, of 
which, during the last years of his life, he was foreign secretary, 
he wrote upwards of 50 papers on scientific subjects, among 
which are the following: “ The Action of Sulphurets on 
Metallic Silicates at High Temperatures,” Rep. Brit. Assoc., 
1855, pt. ii. p. 62; “The Relations of the Silurian and Mela- 
morphic Rocks of the south of Norway,” ib. p. 82 ; “ The Causes 
producing Foliation in Rocks,” Journ. Geol. Soc. xi., 1855 ; 
“ 'I'he Chemical Composition of the Silurian and Cambrian 
Limestones,” Phil. Mag. xiii. pp. 365-373,1857 ; “ The Geology 
of Bolivia and Southern Peru,” Journ. Geol. Soc. xvii. pp. 
7-62, 1861; “The Mineralogy of Chile,” Phil. Mag., 1865; 
“ Researches in British Mineralogy,” Phil. Mag., 1867-1868. 
His observations on the geology of South America were given 
in a masterly essay, and these and subsequent researches threw 
much light on igneous and metamorphic phenomena and on 
the resulting changes in rock-formations. He also contributed 
important articles on chemical geology to the Chemical News 
and Geological Magazine (1867 and 1868). In England he was 
a pioneer in microscopic petrology. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1858. He died in London on the 5th of December 1876. 

See Obituary by P. M. Duncan in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. 
xxxiii., 1877, p. 41 ; and by J. Morri.s in Geol. Mag., 1877, p. 45. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, of Culi.oden (1685-1747), Scottish 
statesman, was bom at Bunchrew or at Culloden near Inverness 
on the loth of November 1685. After he had completed his 
studies at the universities of Edinburgh and Leiden, he was 
admitted advocate at the Scottish bar in 1709. His own talents 
and the influence of the Argyll family secured his rapid advance¬ 
ment, which was still further helped by his loyalty to the 
Hanoverian cause at the period of the rebellion in 1715. In 
1722 Forbes was returned member for Inverness, and in 1725 
he succeeded Dundas of Amiston as lord advocate. He inherited 
the patrimonial estates on the death of his brother in 1734, and 
in 1737 he attained to the highest legal honours in Scotland, 
being made lord president of the court of session. As lord 
advocate, he had laboured to improve the legislation and revenue 
of the country, to extend trade and encourage manufactures, 
and no less to render the government popular and respected in 
Scotland. In the proceedings which followed the memorable 
Porteous mob, for example, when the government brought 
in a bilHor disgracing the lord proves i of Edinburgh, for fining 
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the corporation, and for abolishing the town-guard and c\ 
Forbes both spoke and voted against the measure as a>. 
warranted outrage on the national feeling. As lord preside 
also he carried out some useful legal reforms; and his term o, 
office was characterized by quick and impartial sulministration 
of the law. 

The rebellion of 1745 found him at his post, and it tried all 
his patriotism. Some years before (1738) he had repeatedly 
and earnestly urged upon the government the expediency of 
embodying Highland regiments, putting them under the command 
of colonels whose loyalty could be relied upon, but officering 
them with the native chieftains and cadets of old families in the 
north. “ If government,” said he, “ pre-engages the Highlanders 
in the manner I propose, they will not only serve well against 
the enemy abroad, but will be hostages for the good behavioui 
of their relations at home ; and 1 am persuaded that it will be 
absolutely impossible to raise a rebellion in the Highlands.” In 
>739, "'ith Sir Robert Walpole’s approval, the original (1730] 
six companies (locally enlisted) of the Black Watch were formed 
into the famous “ Forty-second ” regiment of the line. The 
credit given to the earl of Chatham in some histories for this 
movement is an error ; it rests really with Forbes and his friend 
Lord Islay, afterwards 3rd duke of Argyll (see the Autobio¬ 
graphy of the 8th duke of Argyll, vol. i. p. 8 seq., 1906). 

On the first rumour of the Jacobite rising Forbes hastened 
to Inverness, and through his personal influence with the chiefs 
of Macdonald and Macleod, those two powerful western clans 
were prevented from taking the field for Charles Edward ; the 
town itself also he kept loyal and well protected at the commence¬ 
ment of the struggle, and many of the neighbouring proprietors 
were won over by his persuasions. His correspondence with 
Lord Lovat, published m the Culloden papers, affords a fine 
illustration of his character, in which the firmness of loyal 
principle and duty is found blended with neighbourly kindness 
and consideration. But at this critical juncture of affairs, the 
apathy of the government interfered considerably with ths 
success of his negotiations. Advances of arms and money arrived 
too late, and though Forbes employed all his own means and 
what money he could borrow on his personal security, his re¬ 
sources were quite inadequate to the emergency. It is doubtful 
whether these advances were ever fully repaid. Part was doled 
out to him, after repeated solicitations that his credit might bi 
maintained in the country ; but it is evident he had fallen intc 
disgrace in consequence of his humane exertions to mitigatf 
the impolitic severities inflicted upon his countrymen aftei 
their disastrous defeat at Culloden. The ingratitude of the 
government, and the many distressing circumstances connected 
with the insurrection, sunk deep into the mind of Forbes. He 
never fairly rallied from the depression thus caused, and after a 
period of declining health he died on the loth of December 1747. 

Forbes was a patriot without ostentation or pretence, a true 
Scotsman with no narrow prejudice, an accomplished and even 
erudite scholar without pedantry, a man of genuine piety without 
asceticism or intolerance. His country long felt his influence 
through her reviving arts and institutions; and the example 
of such a character in that coarse and venal age, and among a 
people distracted by faction, political strife, and national anti¬ 
pathies, while it was invaluable to his contemporaries in a man 
of high position, is entitled to the lasting gratitude and veneration 
of his countrymen. In his intervals of leisure he cultivated with 
.some success the study of philosophy, theology and hiblical 
criticism. He b said to have been a diligent reader of the 
Hebrew Bible. His published writings, some of them of im¬ 
portance, include— A Letter to a Bishop, concerning some Importani 
Discoveries in Philosophy and Theology (1732); Some Thoughts 
concerning Religion, natural and revealed, and the Manner oj 
Understanding Revelation (1735); and Reflections on Incredulity 
(and ed., 1750). 

His corrospondonce -was collected and published In i8ij, and c 
memoir of liim (from the family papers) was written by Mr Hit 
Burton, and published alonR with a Life df Lord Lovat, in 1847 
His statue by RoubUlac stands in the Parliament House, Edinburgh 
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TORBES, EDWARD (1815-1854), British naturalist, -was 
bom. at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, on the 12th of'February 
1815. While still a child, when not engaged in reading, or in 
the writing of verses and drawing Of caricatures, he occupied 
himself with the collecting of insects, shells, minerals, fossils, 
plants and other natural.history objects. From his fifth to his 
eleventh year, delicacy of health precluded his attendance at 
any school, but in 1828 he became a day scholar at Athole 
House Academy in Douglas. In June 1831 he left the Isle of 
Man for London, where he studied drawing. In October, how¬ 
ever, having given up all idea of making painting his profusion, 
he returned home ; and in the following month'he matriculated 
as a student of medicine in the university of Edinburgh. His 
vacation in .1832 he spent in diligent work on the natural'history 
of the Isle of Man. In 1833 he made a tour in Norway,'the 
botanical results of which were published in Loudon’s Magazine 
of Natural History for 1833 1836. In the summer of 1834 he 
devoted much time to dredging in the Irish Sea; and in the 
succeeding year he travelled in'France, Switzerland and Germa'ny. 

Bom a naturalist, and ha-ving no rcli.5li for the practical 
duties of a surgeon, Forbes in the spring of 1836 aba'ndoned the 
idea of taking a medical degree, resolving to devote himself 
to .science and literature. The winter of 1836-1837 found him 
at Paris, wlicre he attended the lectures at the Jardin dcs Plantes 
on natural lustory,comparativeanatomy,geology nndmineralogy. 
Leaving Paris in April 1837, he went to Algiers, and there 
obtained materials for a pqicr on land and freshwater Mollusca, 
published in the Annals of Natural History, vol. ii. p. 250. In 
the autumn of the same year lie registered at Edinburg as a 
student of literature; and in 1838 appeared his first volume, 
MalacolagiaMonensis, a .synopsis of the species of Manx'M'ollusca. 
During the .summer of 1838 he visited 'Styria and Camiola, and 
made extensive botanical collections, in'the'following autumn 
he road before the British Association at Newcastle a paper cm 
the distribution of terrestrial Pulmonifcra in Europe, and was 
commissioned to prepare a similar report with reference to the 
British Isles. In 1841 was published his History of British 
Star-fishes, embodying extensive observations and containing 
120 illustrations, inclusive of humorous'tail-pieces, all designed 
by the author. On the 17th of April of the same year Forbes, 
accompanied by his fricnci William Thompson, joined at Malta 
H.M. surveying ship “ Beacon,” to tvdikh he had been appointed 
naturalist by her commander Captain Graves. From that date 
until October 1842 he was employed in investigating the bottaiy, 
zoology and geology of the Mediterranean region. The results 
of these researches were made knovm in his “ -Report on the 
Mollusca and Radiata of the Aegean ‘Sea, presented to the 
British Association in 1843,” and in Travels tn lyria,'published 
in conjunction with Lieut, (afterwards Admiral) T. A. B.'Sprtttt 
in 1847. In the former treatise he discussed the influent* of 
climate and of the nature and depth of'the'sea bottom upon 
marine life, and divided the Aegean into eight iJiological'luines; 
his conclusions with respect to bathymetrical dlstrlbutwn, 
however, have naturally been modified to a considerable eixtefrt 
by the more recent explorations of the deep seas. ' 

Towards the end of the year 1842 Fotbes, 'whom family 
misfortunes had now thrown upon his own resources, sooght 
and^ obtained the curatorship of the museum of flw Gwlogieal 
Society of London. To the duties of that post hradded in 1843 
those of the professorship of botany at King’s College. In 
November 1844 he resigned the curatorship of the Geolopcal 
Society, and became palaeontologist to the Cieological 'Survey 
of Great Britain. Two years later he published in the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey, i. 336, his 'important essay “ <]>n the. 
Connexion between the distribution of the existing 'Fauiwi and 
Flora of tlie British Isles, and the Geological Changes which 
have affected their Area, -especially daring the epoch of 'the 
Northern Drift.” It is therem pointed out that, in acoordance 
with the -theory of their origin from various specific centres, the 
plants of Great Britain may be divided into five well-marked 
groups: the W. and S.W. Irish, represented in the N. of Spain, 
the S.E. Irish and S.’W. English, related to the flora of the Channel 


Isles and the neighboaring part .of .France.; the .,S.E. Englid), 
characterized by spedes ooouning'aa the opposite Erench coasti; 
a group peculiar to mountain isuimnits,;Scaiidii]aviaiBiiii,t^e;; 
and, tofitly, a general'oriGenti«iiiic.flnta. Fionna varietyiof,argu¬ 
ments the coacludon is drawn 'thnt the .greater part of -the 
terrestrial animals and flewering-plants 1 of/the .British. Isknds 
:raigrated thitherward, ^over oontinnous land,,at .thoee distinct 
periods, before, during and after the glacii epoch. On this 
subject Forbes's brilliant genBraiieatiioBs aie.tiowiTegairded.ns 
. only partially tnie(9B0 C. ^mA’s-Origmzif'ihe'BTitishHit)ta,.i&^). 
In the autumn of 1848 Forbesmarried the-daughter'of iGeneral 
Sir C. Ashworth ; and in the /Same year was paUished his 
Monograph of the British Nahei-eyed Medusae (Ray ■Sooiety). 
The year rSsi witnessed the Tcmoval of the cdiections ®f ,the 
Geological Survey from Craig’s Court to;the.'mnienm/in Jetmyn 
Street, and the appointment 'of Forbe.s as professor of.natural 
histoiy to the'Royal 'Schnol of Mines just established .in.con¬ 
junction therewith. In 1852 'Was 'pubiMhed the'fourth and 
concluding volume®! Forbes andfi. Hanley’s History-of British 
M-dlmca; also his Mtnofyaph Hf ike Eekinaierimaiu taf 'Hhe 
British Tertiaries (Palaeontagraphical-Soc.). 

In 1853 Forbes held the presidency of .tije Gewlogical Society 
of London, and in the following year he'obtainad the iulfilmeat 
of a long-cheri.shed wish in his appoiatiiicnt to the professorship 
of natural history in the univetsity of .Edinburgh, vacant by 
the death of K. Jameson, his former teadicr. Since hisiwtuia 
from the East in 1842, the determinatiiiin and aroangement oi 
fos.sils, frequent iet?ture.s, and inoessant literary work, including 
die preparation of .his paiaeontoiogitid moraoirs, .-had precluded 
Forbes from giving that attention to the.natural history pursuits 
of his earlier life which he had camastly desired. It. seemed that 
at length he was to find leisure to reduce .to order his stores of 
biological information. He lectured at Edinburgh, in tlie 
summer session of-i 854,-and in Seplcmherof that year he occupied 
the post of president of'iheigeological section .at . the Liverpool 
meeting of the British Assooiotiwn. But ho was taken ill just 
after lie had commencod his winter’s course of lectures in 
Edinburgh, a’nd after not many days’ illnc.ss.ho died at Wurdie, 
near Edinburgh, on thoiSth of November'1854. 

See Literary Gazette (November 25, 1854); Udinburgh New Philu- 
suph-ienl Journal (New .Ser.), (1855)'; Quart. Jtntt.n. Getd. Sac. ^lay 
G. Wilson and A. iGeihie, Menwir of Edward Eotbes (iSOl), 
in whiohj.np. syysity, is,given a.list of Fnrlit's'.S'Wcitin.gs. Sec also 
Literary Papen, edited liy Lovell Keeve (1853). The following 
works were issued posthtimoiisly ; “ On the Tertiary Fhi’viomarine 
Fcmnatioii of the I.?le of Wight ’’ {Grot. Survey], edited by R. A. C. 
Godwin-jAusten (185!)); ** Tlaw iNatirEal History .of .the Kuropuan 
Baas,”'edited .tuid coatinuud by-K- A. C. Godwin-Austen (1850). 

'FORBES, JABEES iDAiVH) (1809-1868), Scottish physicist, 
was the ifoarth son -of Sir WiUtamiFiCffibes, 7th iwronet'Ol Ihtsligo, 
End-wasbowpatEdiBburgh on the'ioth oi,April 1809. Heentered 
the university of'lidinburghiin 1825,.and.soon.afterwardsJiegan 
to contribote papers to the Edmiurgh Bbilasophual Journal 
anonymously under the-signature “ A.” At the age of nineteen 
he ibeoame-a-fellmw of the Royal . Society of .Edinbuigh, juid in 
i833'hewas;elect«d to.theRoyal Society of Eonckin. A year later 
he was appointed professor/of natural .philosophy in.i^inburgh 
University, in suBDession ,to . Sir John Leslie, and in -competition 
with .Sir David Brewster,'and ^ring lads tenure of that oflke, 
which.he did mot give up till jx86o, .he not only,proved himself 
an active land efficient teacher, but alio 1 did much to . improve 
'thehitenml conditions'of the utuversity. In 1859 he.wasap- 
pnihted Bocceaeor to Brewster in the principalship of the .UuitLi 
Callpge:of :St Andrews, a position.which beheld 'untilhis death 
lat.Cliiton on-itbe 3eit of DeoemlDer,iB6S. 

As'a.'scientific investigator he.is best knowniforhis.^eacches 
loniheat and on glaciers. Between 1836 and 1844 be published 
in.the Trans. Hoy. Soc. Ed..io\ir series of “.Reseatdies on.Heat,” 
in the course of which he described the polarization of heat by 
tourmaline, by transmission through a .bundle of thin mica 
plates inclined to the'transraiUedxay,.and by.refiection'from the 
multiplied surfaces of a pile of mica plates placed .at the polariz¬ 
ing angle, and also its circukr polarizariQn..by two'znteraal 
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refkothjns in rhombs of rock-salt. Hiswork -won him tlie Rumford 
medal of the Royal Society in 1838, and in 1843 he received its 
Royal medal for a paper on the “ I'ransparency of the Atmosphere 
and the Laws of Extinction of the Sun’s Rays passing through it.” 
In 1846 he began experiments on the temperature of the earth 
at different depths and in different soils near Edinburgh, which 
yiekled determinations of the thermal conductivity of trapi-tufa, 
sandstone and pure loose sand. Towards the end of his life 
he was occupied with experimental inquiries into the laws of 
the conduction of heat in bars, and his last piece of work was 
to show that the thermal conductivity of iron diminishes with 
increase of temperature. His attention was directed to the 
question of the flow of glaciers in 1840 when he met Louis 
Agassiz at the Glasgow meeting of the British Association, and 
in subsequent years he made several visits to Switzerland and 
also to Norway for the purpose of obtaining accurate data. His 
observations led him to the view that a glacier is an imperfect 
fluid or a viscous body which is urged down slopies of a certain 
inclination by the mutual pressure of its parts, and involved 
him in some controversy with Tyndall and others buth as to 
priority and to scientific principle. Furbes was also interested 
in geology, and published memoirs on the thermal springs of 
the I^rences, on the extinct volcanoes of the Vivarais (Ardeche), 
on the geology of the Cuchullin and ICildon hills, dt-c. In addition 
to about 130 scientific papers, he wrote Travels through the Alps 
nj Savoy and Other Parts oj the Pennine Chain, with Observations 
on the Phenomena of 6/(10^(1843); Norway and its Glaciers 
(1853); Occasional Papers vn the Theory of Glacters{iii^<j); A Tour 
of Mont Plane and Monte //uso (1855). He was also the author 
(1852) of the ” Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical 
anti Physical Science,” publislred in the 8U1 edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Sec Porhes's Life and Letters, by Principal Shairp, Professor P. G. 
Tait and A. Adams-Rcilly (1873); Professor potbes and his Bio¬ 
graphers, by J. Tyndall (1873). 

FORBES, SIR JOHN (1787-181)1), British physician, was born 
at Guttlehrae, Banffshire, {01787. He attended the grammar 
school at Aberdeen, and afterwards entered Marischal College. 
After sendng for nine years as a surgeon in the navy, he graduated 
M.D. at Edinburgh in 1817, and then began to practise in 
Penzance, whence he removed to Chichester in 1822. He took 
up his residence in London in 1840, and in the following year 
was appointed physician to the royal household. He was 
knighted in 1853, and died on the 13th of November 1861 at 
Whitchurch in Berkshire. Sir John Forbes was better known 
as an author and editor than as a practical physician. His 
works include the following :— Original Cases . . . illustrating 
the Use of the Stethoscope and Percussion in the Diagnosis of 
Diseases of the Chest (1824); Illustrations of Modern Mesmerism 
(1845); ^ Physician’s HoUday {lit ed., 1849); Memorandums 
made in Ireland in the Autumn of jSs2 (2 vuls., 1853) ; Sight¬ 
seeing in Germany and the Tyrol in die Autsannof i 8 ss (1^56). 
He was jomt etlitor with A. Tweedie and J. CimoUy of The 
Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine (4 vols., 1833 -1835); .«nd in 
1836 he founded the British and Foreign MedM Review, which, 
after a period of prosperity, involved its editor in pecuniary 
loss, and was discontinued in *847, partly in oonsequonce of 
the advocacy in its later numbers of doctrines obnoxious to 
the profession. 

’FORBES, a municipal town of Ashbumham county. New 
South Wales, Australia, 289 m. W. by N. from Sydney, on rthe 
Lachlan river, and with a s»tation'on the Great Western railway. 
Pop. (1901) 4313. Its importance os a commercial.centre is due 
to its advantageous position between the .northeraiand eoutheisn 
markets. It has steam-sawing and !flour*nallls, breweries land 
wool-scouring establishments; while 'the surrounding country 
produces good quantities of ceraais, lucerne, wine and fruit. 

FORBBS-ROBERTSON, JOHNSTON (1853- ), Polish 

actor, was the son of John Forbes-Robertwn of Aberdeen, an 
art •critic. He was educated at Charterfiouse, and studied at 
the'Royal Academy schook ■with a view to becoming a painter. 
But though he kept up his interest in that art, in 1874 he turned 


to the theatre, making hisfirstappearance in London os Chastelard 
in Mary, Queen of Scots. He studied under Samuel Plielps, froir 
whom he learnt the traditions of the tragic stage. He playet 
with the Bancrofts and with John Hare, supported Miss Marj 
Anderson in both England and America, and also acted al 
different times with Sir Henry Irvirig. His refined and artistu 
style, and beautiful voice and elocution made him a market 
man on the English stage, and in Pinero’s The Profligate at th( 
Garrick theatre (1889), under Hare’s management, he establishec 
his position as one of the most individual of London aotors 
In 1895 he started under his own management at the Lyceum 
with Mrs Patrick Campbell, producing Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, 
Macbeth and also some modern plays; his imporsonatian ru 
Hamlet was especially fine, and his capacity as a romantic 
actor was shown to great advantage also in John Davidson’r 
For the Crenvn and in Maeterlinck’s Pvllias and Mclisimde. In 
19(30 he married the actr(2;s Gertrude Elliott, with whom, as hu 
loading lady, he appeared at various theatres, producing iu 
subsequent years The Light that Failed, Madeleine Lucette 
Riley’s Mice and Men, and G. Bernard Shaw’s Cae.sar and 
Cleopatra, Jerome K. Jerome’s Passing of the Third Floor Back, 
&c. His brothers, Ion Roliertson (b. 1858) and Norman Forbes 
(b. 1859), had also been well-known actors from about 2878 
onwards. 

FORHIN, CLAUDE DE (1656-1733), French naval commander, 
was born in Provence, of a family of high standing, in 1656. 
High-spirited and ungovernable in his boyhood, he ran away 
from hk home, and through the influence of an uncle entered 
the navy, serving his first campaign in 1675, For a short time 
he quitted the navy and entered the army, but soon returned to 
his first choice. He made under D'Estr^eslheAmerican campaign, 
and under Duquesne that of Algiers in 1683, on all occasions 
distinguishing _ himself by his impetuous courage. The most 
remarkable episode of his life was his mission to Siam. During 
the administration of the Greek adventurer Phaulcon in that 
country, the project was formed of introducing the Christian 
religion and European civilization, and the king sent an embassy 
to Louis XI \'. In response a French embassy was sent out, 
Forbin accompanying the chevalier de Chaumont with the 
rank of major. When Ghaumont returned to France, Forbin 
was induced to renudn in the service of the Siamese king, and 
accepted, though with much reluctance, tlie posts of grand 
admiral, getieral of all tlie king’s anniesand governor of Bangkok. 
His position, however, was soon ntade untenable by the jealousy 
and intrigues of the minister Pliaulcon; and at the cnil of two 
years he left Siam, reaching France in 1688. He was afterwards 
fully engaged in active service, first with Jean Bart in. the war 
witii England, when they were both captured and taken to 
Plymouth. They (Succeeded in making their escape and were 
soon serving their oaunliy ligain. Forbin was wounded .at the 
battle of La Hogue, and greatly distinguished himself at .the 
battle of Logos. He served under .D’Estrdes at the tiikiqg of 
Baroeluna, was sent ambassador, to Algiers, and in 1702 took a 
brilliant part in .the Mediterranean .in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. In 17o6.he took.commandjDf a squadron at Ihmkirk, 
and captured many valuable .prizes irom the .Butch and ithe 
English. In .7708 be was .entrusted with tlie command of the 
squadron which was to convey .the Pretender to Scotland; but 
so effectually were the coasts guarded by Byng that the expedi¬ 
tion failed, and returned to Dunkirk. Forhui was now beginning 
to be weighed down with the infirmities of age and the toils of 
service, end in 1710 he retired to a country house near Marseilles. 
There he .spent part of,his time in writing bis memoirs, pii hTuih ed 
in 1730, which rare full of interest and arc written in a, gothic 
and attractive.style. Forbin,died on the 4tli of March 1733, 
FQRCEUilNL iBClDlO (1688-1768), Italian philologist, was 
born at Fener in the district of Treviso and belonged to a very 
poor family. He went to the seminary at Padua in 1704, studied 
under Facciolati, and. in due course, attained to the priesthood. 
From 1724 to 1731 be held the office of rector of the seminary 
at Geneda, and from 17,31 to 1765 that of father confessor io 
the seminary of Padua. The remaining years of his life were 
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mainly spent m his native village. He died at Padua in 1768 
before the completion of the great work on which he had long 
Co-operated with Facciolati. This was the vast Latin Lexicon 
(see Facciolati), which has formed the basis of all similar 
works that have since been published. He was engaged with his 
Herculean task for nearly 35 years, and the transcription of the 
manuscript by Luigi Violate occupied eight vears more. 

FORCHHAMMER, JOHANN GEORG (1794-1865), Danish 
mineralogist and geologist, was born at Husum, fichleswig, on 
the 24th of July 1794, and died at Copenhagen on the 14th of 
December 1865. After studying at Kiel and Copenhagen from 
1815 to 1818, he joined Oersted and Lauritz Esmareh in their 
mineralogical exploration of Lornholm, and took a considerable 
share in the labours of the expedition. In 1820 he obtained 
his doctor’s degree bv a chemical treatise De man^ano, and 
immediately after set nut on a journey through England, Scotland 
and the Faeroe Islands. In 1823 he was appointed lecturer 
at Copenhagen University on chemistry and mineralogy ; in 
1S29 he obtained a similar post in the newly established poly¬ 
technic school; and in 1831 he was appointed professor of 
mineralogy in the university, and in 1848 liecame curator of the 
geological museum. From 1835 to 1837 he made many contribu¬ 
tions to the geological survey of Denmark. On the death of 
H. C. Oerstcfl in 1851, he succeeded him us director of the 
polytechnic school and secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 
In 1850 he began with J. Steenstrup and Worsaae various 
anthropological publications which gained a high reputation. 
As a public instructor Forchhammer held a high place and con¬ 
tributed potently to the progress of his favourite studies in his 
native country. He interested himself in such practical questions 
as the introduction of gas into (.Copenhagen, the establishment 
of the fire-brigade at Fosenberg and the boring of artesian wells. 

Among his more important works aro—Loorohog i de enhellc 
Radicalers Chemi (1842); Dar.marks geognostiske I-orhoUl (181.5); 
Ohi de Iknnhulmske Kiil/nrmuliniirr (iS.iO) ; f)il wveye Kriell i Dan¬ 
mark (1847) ; Biilrag til Skiti/ringen af Danninrks gengrafyhnke 
Forhotd (18.58). A list ol his contrilnitions to scientific perioilicaU, 
Dani.sh, English and Clonnan, will be found in the Catalogae of 
Scientific Papers piibli.shed by the Royal Hoiielv ot T.ondon. One 
of the most mterestini; and iiiost l•t■^ent is “ On tlie C'onstitntinn of 
Sea Water at Diffenint Depths and in Diffiiront Latitudes," in the 
Proceedings of the Roy. Soc. xii. (1862 ■ 186.5). 

FORCHHAMMER, PETER WILHELM (1801-1894). German 
classical archaeologist, was bom at Husum in Schleswig on the 
23rd of October r8oi. Hewas educated at the Lilheck gymnasium 
and the university of Kiel, with which he was connected for 
nearly 65 years. In 1830-1834 and 1838-J840 he travelled in 
Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt. In 1843 he was appointed 
professor of philology at Kiel and director of the archaeological 
museum founded by himself in co-operation with Otto Jahn. 
He died on the 8th of January 1894. Forchhammer wgs a 
democrat in the best sense of the word, and from 1871 to 1873 
represented the progressive party of Schleswig-Holstein in the 
German Reichstag. His published works d«al chiefly with 
topography and ancient mythology. His travels had convinced 
him that a full and comprehensive knowledge of classical 
antiquity could only be acquired by a thorough acquaintance 
with Greek and Roman monuments and works of Art, and a 
detailed examination of the topographical and climatic condi¬ 
tions of the chief localities of the ancient v/orld. These principles 
are illustrated in his Hellcnika. Griechenland. Im Neuen das 
Alte (1837), which contains his theory of the origin and explana¬ 
tion of the Greek myths, which he never abandoned, in spite of 
the attacks to which it was subjected. According to him, the 
myths arose from definite local (especially atmospheric and 
aquatic) phenomena, and represented the annually recurring 
processes of nature as the acts of gods and heroes; thus, in 
Achill (1853), the Trojan War rs the winter conflict of the elements 
'n that district. Other similar short treatises are : Die Griindung 
Roms (r868); Daduchos (1875), on the language of the myths 
and mythical buildings; Die Wandermgen der Jnachostochter 
Jo (1880); Prolegomena zur Mythologie als Wissenschajl und 
J^exikon der Mythensprache (i8gi). Amongst his topographical 
works meiJiion may be made of: Topographie von Athen (1841); 


Beschreibung der Ebene von Trofa (1850), a commentary on a 
map of the locality executed by T. A. Spratt (see Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, xii., 1842); Topographia The- 
barum Heptapylarum (1854); Erkldrung der llias (1884), on 
the basis of the topographical and physical peculiarities of the 
plain of Troy. His Demokratenbiichlein (1849), in the main a 
discussion of the Aristotelian theory of the state, and Die 
Athener und Sokrates (1837), in which, contrary to the almost 
universal opinion, he upheld the procedure of the Athenians 
as perfectly legal and their verdict as a perfectly just one, also 
deserve notice. 

For a full list of his works see the obituary notice by E. Alberti in 
C. Bursian’s Bwgraphtsi hes Jahrhiich fUr AUeriumskunde, xx. (1897) 1 
also J. Bass in A/lgcnmne deutschc Biographic, and A. Hoeck and 
I-. C. Pertfich, P. It'. Forchhammer (1898). 

FORCHHEIM, a town ot Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
near the confluence of the Wiesent and the Regnitz, 16 m. S.S.E. 
of Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 8417. It has four Roman Catholic 
churches, including the Gothic Collegiate church and a Pro¬ 
testant church. Among the other public buildings are the 
progymnasium and an orphanage. The industries of the town 
include spinning and weaving, bleaching and dyeing, bone and 
glue works, brewing and paper-making. The spacious chateau 
occupies the site of the Carolingian palace which was destroyed 
in 1246. 

Forchheim is of very early origin, having been the residence 
of the Carolingian sovereigns, including Charlemagne, in the 
9th century. Consequently many diets were held here, and 
here also Conrad I. and Louis the Child were chosen German 
kings. The town was given by the emperor Henry II. in 1007 
to the bishopric of Bamberg, and, except for a short period 
during the nth century, it remained in the po.5se.ssion of the 
bishops until 1802, when it was ceded to Bavaria. In August 
I7<)6 a battle tool: place near Forchheim between the P'ronch 
and the Austrians. The fortifications of the town were, dis¬ 
mantled in 183,8. 

Bee Hiibsch, Cbronia der Stadt Forchheim (Nuremberg, 1867). 

FORD, EDWARD ONSLOW (1852-1902), English sculptor, 
was horn in London. He received some education as a painter 
in Antwerp and as a sculptor in Munich under Professor Wag- 
miiller, but was mainly self-taught. His fir.st contribution to 
the Royal .Academy, in 1875, was a bust of his wife, and in 
portraiture he may be said to have achieved his greatest success. 
His busts are always extremely refined and show his sitters at 
their best. Those (in bronze) of his fellow-artists Arthur Hacker 
(1894), Briton Riviere and Sir W. Q. Orchardson (1895), Sir 
L. Alma Tadema (1896), Sir Hubert von Herkomer and Sir 
John Millais (1897), and of A. J. Balfour are all striking likenesse.s, 
and are equalled by that in marble of Sir P'redcrick Bramwell 
(for the Royal Institution) and by many more. He gained 
the open competition for the statue of Sir Rowland Hill, erected 
in 1882 outside the Royal Exchange, and followed it in 1883 
with “ Henry Irving as Hamlet,” now in the Guildhall art 
gallery. This seated statue, good as it is, was soon surpassed 
by tho.se of Dr Dale (1898, in the city museum, Birmingham) 
and Professor Huxley (1900), but the colossal memorial statue 
of Queen Victoria (iqoi), for Manchester, was less successful. 
The standing statue of W. R. Gladstone (1894, for the City Liberal 
Club, London) is to be regarded as one of Ford’s better portrait 
works. The colossal “ General Charles Gordon,” camel-mounted, 
for Chatham, “ Lord Strathnairn,” an equestrian group for 
Knightsbridge, and the “ Maharajah of Mysore ’’ (1900) comprise 
his larger works of the kind. A beautiful nude recumbent 
statue of Shelley (1892) upon a cleverly-designed ba.se, which is 
not quite impeccable from the point of view of artistic taste, 
is at University College, Oxford, and a simplified versjpn was 
presented by him to be set up on the shore of Viareggio, where 
the poet’s body was washed up. Ford’s ideal work has great 
charm and daintiness ; his statue “ Folly ” (1886) was bought 
by the trustees of the Chantrey Fund, and was followed by other 
statues or statuettes of a similar order: “ Peace ” (1890), which 
secured his election as an associate of the Royal Academy, 

“ Echo ” (1895), on which he was elected full member, “ The 
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Egyptian Singer” (1889), “Applause” (1893), ‘‘Glory to the 
Dead” (1901) and “Snowdrift” (1902). Ford’s influence on 
the younger generation of sculptors was considerable and of 
good effect. His charming disposition rendered him extremely 
popular, and when he died a monument was erected to his 
memory (C. Lucchesi, sculptor, J. W. Simpson, architect) in 
St John’s Wood, near to where he dwelt. 

Sec Sculpture ; also M. H. Spielraann, British Sculpture and 
Sculptors of To-day (London, 1901). 

FORD, JOHN (1586-^.1640), English dramatist, was baptized 
on the 17th of April 1586 at Ilsington in north Devon. He came 
of a good family ; his father was in the commission of the peace 
and his mother was a sister of Sir John Popham, successively 
attorney-general and lord chief justice. The name of John 
Ford appears in the university register of Oxford as matriculating 
at Exeter College in 1601. Like a cousin and namesake (to whom, 
with other members of the society of Gray’s Inn, he dedicated 
his play of The Lover’s Melancholy), the future dramatist entered 
the profession of the law, being admitted of the Middle Temple 
in 1602 ; but he seems never to have been called to the bur. 
Four years afterwards he made his first appearance as an author 
with an elegy called Fame's Memorial, or the Earl of Devonshire 
deceased, and dedicated to the widow of the earl (Charles Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy, “ coronized,” to use Ford’s expression, by King 
James in 1603 for his services in Ireland)—a lady who would 
have been no unfitting heroine for one of his own tragedies of 
lawless passion, the famous Penelope, formerly Lady Rich. 
This panegyric, which is accompanied by a series of epitaphs 
and is composed in a strain of fearless extravagance, was, as 
the author declares, written " unfee’d ” ; it shows that Ford 
sympathized, as Shakespeare himself is supposed to have done, 
with the “ awkward fate ” of the countess's brother, the earl of 
Essex. Who the “ flint-hearted Lycia ’’ may be, to whom the 
poet seems to allude as his own disdainful mistress, is unknown ; 
indeed, the record of Ford’s private life is little better than a 
blank. To judge, however, from the dedications, prologues and 
epilogues of his various plays,he seems to have enjoyed the patron¬ 
age of the earl, afterwards duke, of Newcastle, “ himself a muse ” 
sifter a fashion, and Lord Craven, the supposed husband of the 
ex-queen of Bohemia. Lord's tract of Honor Triumphant, or the 
Peeres Challenge (printed )6o6 and reprinted by the Shakespeare 
.Society with the Line of Life, in 1843), and the simultaneously pub¬ 
lished verses The Monarches Meeting, or the King of Denmarkes 
Welcome into England, exhibit him as occasionally meeting the 
festive demands of court and nobility; and a kind of moral 
essay by him, entitled A Line of Life (printed 1620), which 
contains references to Raleigh, ends with a climax of fulsome 
praise to the address of King James I. Vet at least one of Ford’s 
plays {The Broken Heart, iii. 4) contains an implied protest 
against the absolute system of government generally accepted 
by the dramatists of the early .Stuart reigns. Of his relations 
with his brother-authors little is known ; it was natural that he 
should exchange complimentary verses with James Shirley, 
and that he should join in the chorus of laments over the death 
of Ben Jonson. It is more interesting to notice an epigram in 
honour of Ford by Richard Crashaw, morbidly passionate in 
one direction as Ford was in another. The lines run : 

" Thou cheat’st us. Ford ; mak’st one seem two by art: 

What is Love’s Sacrifice but the Broken Heart ? " 

It has been concluded that in the latter part of his life he 
gratified the tendency to seclusion for which he was ridiculed 
in The Time Poets {Choice Drollery, 1656) by withdrawing from 
business and from literary life in London, to his native place ; 
but nothing is known as to the date of his death. His career 
as a dramatist very probably began by collaboration with other 
authors. With Thomas Dekker he wrote The Fairy Knight 
^d The Bristowe Merchant (licensed in 1624, but both unpub¬ 
lished), with John Webster A late Murther of the Sonne upon 
the Mother (licensed in 1624). A play entitled An ill Beginning 
has a good End, brought on the stage as early as 1613 and attri¬ 
buted to Ford, was (if his) his earliest acted play ; whether 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s Life and untimely Death (1615) was a 


play is extremely doubtful; some lines of indignant regret by 
Ford on the same subject are still preserved. He is also said 
to have written, at dates unknown. The London Merchant 
(which, however, was an earlier name for Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle) and The Royal Combat ; a tragedy 
by him. Beauty in a Trance, was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1653, but never printed. These three (or four) 
plays were among those destroyed by Warburton’s cook. The 
Queen, or the Excellency of the Sea, a play of inverted passion, 
containing some fine semsuous lines, printed in 1653 by Alexander 
Singhe for private performance, has been recently edited bv W. 
Bang {Materialien zur Kunde d. dlteren engl. Dramas, 13, Louvain, 
1906), and is by him on internal evidence confidently claimed 
as Ford’s. Of the plays by Ford preserved to us the dates span 
little more than a decade—the earliest. The Lover's Melancholy, 
having been acted in 1628 and printed in 1629, the latest, The 
I.ady’s Trial, acted in 1638 and printed in 1639. 

When writing The Lover’s Melancholy, it would seem that 
Ford had not yet become fully aware of the bent of his own 
dramatic genius, although he was already master of his powers 
of poetic expression. He was at tracted towards domestic tragedy 
by an irresistible desire to sound the depths of abnormal conflicts 
between passion and circumstances, to romantic comedy by a 
strong though not widely varied imaginative faculty, and by 
a delusion that he was possessed of abundant comic humour. 
In his next two works, undouhtedlv those most characteristic¬ 
ally expressive of his peculiar strength, ’Tis Pity she’s a Whore 
(acted r. 1626) and The Broken Heart (acted r. 1629), both 
printed in 1633 with the anogram of his name Fide Honor, he 
had found horrible situations which required dram.alic explana¬ 
tion by intensely powerful motives. Ford bv no means stood 
alone among English dramatists in his love of ubnornad .sulnects; 
but few were so capable of treating them sympathetically, and 
yet without that reckless grossne.ss or extravagance of exj.nession 
v'hich renders the morally repulsive aestheticnlh- intolerable, 
or converts the horribk; into the grotesque. Lbr in Ford’s 
genius there was real refinement, except when the “ supra- 
scnsually sensual ” impulse or the humbler self-delusion referred 
to came into play. In a third tragedy. Love's Sacrifice (acted 
c. 1630 : printed in 1633), he again worked on similar materials ; 
but this time he unfortunately essayed to base tlie interest of 
hi.s plot upon an uncndurably unnatural possibilitv-—doing 
homage to virtue after a fashion which is in itself an insult. 
In Perkin Warbeck {pncitcd 1634 ; probably acted a year later) 
he chose an historical .subject of great dramatic promise and 
psychological interest, and sought to emulate the glory of the 
great series of .Shakespeare’s national histories. I'lie effort is 
one of the most laudable, as it was by no means one of the least 
successful, in the dramatic literature of this period. The Fancies 
Chaste and Noble (acted before 1636, printed 1638), though it 
includes scenes of real force and feeling, is dramatically a failure 
of which the main idea is almost provokingly slight and feeble • 
and The Lady’s Trial (acted 1638, printed 1639) is only redeemed 
from utter wearisomcness oy an unusually even pleasingness 
of form. There remain two other dramatic works, of verv 
different kinds, in which Ford co-operated with other \\riters, 
the mask of The Sun’s Darling (acted 1624, printed 1657)' 
hardly to be placed in the first rank of early compositions, and 
The Witch of Edmonton (printed 1658, but probably acted about 
1621), in which we sec Ford as a joint-writer with Dekker and 
Rowley of one of the most powerful domestic dramas of the 
English or any other stage. 

A few notes may be added on some of the more remarkable of the 
plays enumerated. A wholly baseless anecdote, condensed into a 
stinging epigram by Endymion l^orler, asserted that The Lover's 
Melancholy was stolen by Ford from Shakespeare's papers. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the madness of the hero of this play of Ford’s occasionally 
recalls Hamlet, while the heroine is one of thc’many, and at the same 
time one of the most pleasing, parallels to Viola. But neither ol 
them is a copy, as Friar Bonavontura in Ford's second play may be 
wid to a copy of Friar Lawrence, whose kindly pliability he 
disagreeably exaggerates, or as D'Avolos in Love's Sacrifice is clearly 
modelled on lago. The plot of The Lover’s Melancholy^ which is 
incfler.tive because it leaves no room for suspense in the mind of 
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the' rettdor, iMine original; ifl the dialogue^ on the other hand, & 
justly famous passage ia Act 1. {the beautiful version of the story 
of the nightingale's death) is translated from Strada; while the 
scheme at the tedious iatorlnde exhibiting the various forms of 
Tn artiMM is Bvouredliy taken, together with sundry oomments, from 
Burton’s Anakimy vf Alelauc/inly. Already in this play Ford 
cjchibits the singular force of Ids pathos ; the despondent misery 
of the aged Meleander, and the sweetness of the last scene, in widen 
bis daughter comes back to him, alike go to the heart. A situation 
—hazardous in apdto of its comw substratum—between Thaumasfta 
and the pretended Partlienophil is conducted, at Gifford points out, 
with real dcUaacy; but the comic scenes are merely stagy, not¬ 
withstanding, or by reason of, the effort expended on them by the 
author. 

'Tit Pity she's » WAuw hiis been justly recognieod as a tragedy 
of oxtraordiimry power. Mr S\vinbume, in Ids eloquent essay on 
Ford, has rightly shown what is the meaning of this tragedy, and 
lias at the, same time indicated wherein consists its poison. He 
dwells with great force uixiii the different treatment applied by Ford 
to the chazactors of tliu two miserable toversi—brother and sister. 
“ The sin once cominitted, thwa i.s no more waivcriag or flinching 
possible to him, who has fought so hard against the demoniac posses¬ 
sion ; while she who resigned body and soul to the tempter, almost 
at a word, remains Bable to ttie tnfltimces of religion and remorse." 
This diflerent timutnumt shows the feeling of the poet—tlie feeling 
for which lie seeks to evoke our inmost .sympathy—^to oscillate 
between the belief that an awful crime brings with it its awful 
punishment (and it is sickening to observe how the argument by 
which the Friar persuades Annabella to forsake her evil courses 
mainly appeals to the physical terrors of retribution), and the 
notion tliat there is ssmething fatal, something irresistible, and 
Iherefore in a sense seU-justUied, in so dominant a passion. Tlie 
key-note to the conduct of Giovanni lies in ld.s words at the close of 
the ftfst scene— 

“ All this I’ll do, to free me from the rod 

Of vengeance : else I'll steecsr my fate's my god." 

Tins there is no .solution of the conflict between passion on the one 
side, and law, duty and religion on the other; and passion triumphs, 
in the dying words of " the student struck blind and mad by 
passion — 

" O, I bleed fast 1 

Death, thou’rt a guest long look’d for ; I embrace 

Thee and thy wounds ; O, my last minute comes ! 

Where’er I go, let me enjoy this grace 

Froely to view my Anna'bella’s face." 

It has been observed by J. A. Symonds that “ English poets have 
given us the right koy to the Italian temperament. . . . The love 
of Giovanni and Anirabella is rightly depicted as more imaginatiye 
than sensual." It is difficult to allow the appositeness of this 
special illu.stration ; on the other hand, Ford has even in this case 
shown his art of depicting sensual jiassioii without grossness of 
expression; for the exception in Annabella’s language to Soranzo 
seems to have a special intention, and is true to the pressure of 
the situation and the revulsion produced by it in a naturally weak 
and yielding mind. The entire atnio.sphere, .so to speak, of the play 
is stifling, and is not rendered less so by Uie underplot with Hinixilita. 

'Tis Pity she's a Whore was translated into Frencii by Maurice 
Maeterlinck under tkse title of Annabella, and represented at the 
Theatre de I’tKuvre in 1894. The translator prefixes to the version 
an eloquent appreciation of Ford’s geuiub, especially in liis portraits 
of women, whose fate it is to live " dans les tenibres, les craintes et 
les larnies.” 

Like tliis tragedy. The Broken Heart was probafily founded upon 
some Italian or other novel of the day; hut since in the latter 
instance there is nothing revolting in the main idea of tlm subject, 
the play commends itself as the most enjoyable, while, in respect ol 
many excellences, an unsurpassed siiecimen of I^ord’k- dramatic 
genius. The conipKcated plot is constructed with greater skill 
than is usual with tills dramatist, and the pathos of particulax 
situations, and of the entire diaractcr of Feathea—a woman doomed 
to hopeless misery, but capable of .seeking to obtain for her brother 
a happiness which his cruelty has condemned her to forego—has an 
intensity and a depth whicli are all b'ord’s own. Even the lo,sRer 
characters are more pleasing than usual, and.some beautiful lyncs 
are interspersed in the play. 

Of the other plays written by Ford alone, only The Chronicle His¬ 
toric of Perkin Warheek. A Strange Truth, appears to call for special 
attention. A repeated perusal of this drama sugge.sts the judgment 
that it is overjiraised when ranked at no great distance from Shake¬ 
speare’s national dramas. Historical truth need not be taken 
into consideration in the matter; and if, notwithstanding lames 
Gairdner’s essay appended to his Life and lieipt of Richard III., 
there aro still credulous persons left to think and assert that Perkin 
was not an impostor, they will derive little satisfaction from Ford's 
play, which with really surpri.sing skin avoids the slightest indication 
as to the poet’s own belief on the subject. That this tragedy should 
have been reprinted in 1714 and acted in 1745 only shows that the 
ptfbUe, as is often the case, had an eye to the catastrophe rather 


than te the development of the action. The dramatic capabilities 
of the subject axe, howevex, great, and it afterwards attracted 
Schiller, who, however, seems to have abandoned it in favour of 
the slrnUar theme of the Russian Demetrius. Had Shakespeare 
treated it, he would hardly have oentented himself with investing 
tire hero with the nobility given by Ford to this personage of his 
filay,—for it i,s liardly pos.siWe to speak of a personage as a character 
when the clue to liis conduct is intentionally withheld. Nor could 
Shakespeare have failed to bring out with greater variety and 
distinctness the dramatic features in Henry VII., whom Ford depicts 
with suflicieiit di.stinctness to give some degree of individuality to 
the figure, but still with a tenderness of touch which would have been 
much to the credit of the dramatist’s skill hod he been writing in the 
■Tudor ,age. The play is, however, founded on Bacon’s Life, of 
wliicli the text is used by Ford with admirable di.scretion, and on 
Thomas Gainsiord's True and Wonderful History of Perkin Warhech 
(1618). Tlu) minor characters of the honest old Huntley, whom the 
Hcottish king ubligas to bestow his daughter’s hand ujxm Warbcck, 
■and of her lover the faithful “ Dalyell,” are most effectively drawn ; 
even *' the men of judgment,” the adventurers who surround the 
chief adventnrur, are spirited sketches, and the Irishman among 
them has actually some humour; while the style of the play is, as 
befits a ” Climnicla History,” so clear and .straightforward as to 
make it easy as well as mtere.sting to read. 

The Wi/e/t of IXdmonton was attributed by its publisher to William 
Rowley, Dekkar, Ford, " iSte.," but the body of the play has been 
generally held to be ascrihable to Ford and Dokker only. 'ITie 
subj ect 0 f the pl,ay was no doubt suggested by the ease of the reported 
witch, Elizabeth S.awyor, who was executed in lOri. Swinburne 
.agrees with Gifford in thinking Ford the author of the whole ol the 
first acl ; and he is most assnn^dly right in considering that " there 
is no more admirable oxi)o.sition of a play on the English Et.age.” 
Supposing Dekker to lie chiefly rcsjionsiiilc lor the scenes dealing 
with tlie unfortunate old woman whom persecution as a witcli 
actually drives to become one, and Ford for the domestic tragedy 
ol the ’bigamist murderer, it cannot be denied tlial both divisions 
of the subject are effectively troatod, while the more imjiortant part 
of the task fell to the share of Ford. Vet it may be doubted whether 
any such division can be safely assumed; and it may suffice to 
repeat that no domestic tragedy has ever taught with more effective 
simplicity .md thrilling tnithfumess the homely double lesson of the 
loUy of solfisbnesB and tho mad rashness of crime. 

With Dekker Ford also wrote the mask of The .‘Sun's Darling; 
or, us seems most probable, they founded tins production upon 
Phaeton, an earlier mask, of winch Dekker had been sole author. 
Gifford holds tluat Dekker’s hand i.s perpetually traceable in the 
first three acts ot The Sun's Darling, and through the whole of its 
comic part, but that the last two acts are mainly Ford’s. If so, he 
IS the author of the rather forcud occasional tribute on the accession 
of King Cliarle.s I., of which the last act largely consists. This 
mask, which fnmi.slied abundant opportunities for the decorators, 
musicians and dancers, in lAowing tortli how the seasons and their 
delights are .successively exhausted by a ’’ wanton darling,” Ray- 
bright the grandchild of Uie Sun, is said to have been very popular. 
It IS at the same time commonplace enough in coneeption ; but 
there is much that is charming in the descriptions, Jonson and 
Lyly being respectively laid under contribution in the course of the 
dialogue, and in one ol the incidental lyrics. 

Ford owes his position among English dramatists to the 
intensity of his passion, in particular .scenes and passages where 
the character, the author and the reader are alike lost in the 
situation and in the sentiment evoked by it; and thi.s pft is 
a supreme dramatic gift. But his plays—'With tlie exception of 
The Witch of Edmonton, in which he doubtless had a prominent 
share—too often disturb the mind like a bad dream which ends 
as an unsolved dissonance ; and this defect is a supreme dramatic 
defect. It is not the rigid or the stolid who have the most reason 
to complain of the insufficiency of tragic poetry such as Ford’s ; 
nor is it that morality only which, ns Ithocles says in The Broken 
Heart, “ is formed of books and school-traditions,” which has 
a right to protest against the final effect of the most powerful 
creations of his genius. There b a morality which both 

" Keeps the soul in tune, 

At whose .sweet musde all our actions dance," 

and is able to physic 

“ The sickness of a mind ■■ 

Broken with griefs.” • 

Of that morality—or of that deference to the binding powfer 
within man and the ruling power above him—tri;gedy is the 
truest expounder, even when it illustrates by contrasts ; hut 
the tragic poet who merely places the problem before us, and 
bids us stand aghast with him at its cruelty, is not to be reckoned 
among the great masters of a divine art. 
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B»t»o«Al>RV.— The best edttioti of Ford is that by Gifford, with 
notes and mtroductian, reyieed with additions to both text and 
notes by Alexander Dycc (1869). An edition ol tlie Dramatic Works 
of Massinger and Ford appeared in 1840, with an introduction by 
Hartley Coleridge. The Best Flays of Ford were edited for the 

Mermaid Series '* in J888, with an introduction by W, H. Havelock 
Ellis, and reissued in 1903, A. C. Swinburne’s “ Es-say on Ford ” 
is reprinted among his lissays and Studies (1875). Perkin IVioiwck 
and ‘Tis Pity were translated into German by F. Bodenstedt in 
iSrio : and the latter again by F, Hci in 1904. 'I'he probablB sources 
of the various pli^s are discussed in Emil Koeppcl s Qmlienstudun 
tu den Dramen George Chapman's, Philip Massinger’s und John 
Ford's (1897), , (A. W. 'W.) 

FOBO, RICHARD (1796-1858), Enfrlish author of one of the 
earliest and best of travellers’ Hartdbooks, was the eldett son of 
Sir Richard Ford, who in 1789 was member of parliament for 
East Grinstead, and for many years afterwards chief police 
m^strate of London. His mother was the daughter and 
heiress of Benjamin Booth, a distinguished connoiaaeur in art. 
He was called to the bar, but never practised, aad in 1830-18,33 
he travelled in Spain, spending much of his time in tire Alhambra 
and at Seville. His first literary work (other than contributiona 
to the Quarterly Review) was a pamphlet, An Ilistorieal Inquiry 
into the Uncharsgeable Character of a War in Spain (Murray, 
1837), in reply to one calicd tlw Policy of Enghunl towards Spaat, 
issued under the patronage of Lord Palmerston. He spent the 
winter of 1839-1840 in Italy, where he added largely to hia 
collection of majolica ; and soon after his return he began, at 
John Murray's invitation, to write his Handbook for Travellers 
in Spain, with which his name is chiefly associated. He died on 
the ist of September 1858, leaving a fine private collection of 
pictures to his widow (d. ipio), his third wife, a daughter of Sir 
A. Molesworth. 

FORD, THOMAS (b. c. 1,580), Engiish musician, of whose 
life little mom is known than that he was attached to the court 
of Prince Henry, son of James 1 . His works also are few, but 
they ove sufficient to show the high stage of efficimtey and musical 
knowledge which the English school had attained at the beginning 
of the 17lh century. They consist of canons and other coiacerted 
pieces of vocal music, mostly with lute accorapaBiment. I'he 
chief collection of his works is entitled Musike of Sundrie Kmdi 
set forth in Tum Banks, &c. (1607), and the histories of music by 
Ifurney and iiawkiru give specimens of his art. Together with 
Dowlancl, immortalized in one of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Ford 
is the chief representative of the school wliich preceded Henry 
Lawes. 

FORDE, FRANCIS (d. 1770), British soldier, first appears in 
the army list as a captain in the 39th Foot in 1746. This regiment 
was the first of the king's service to serve in India (lienee its 
motto Primus in hidis), and Forde was on duty there when in 
3755 he became major, at the same lime as Eyre Coote, soon to 
become his rival, was promoted captain. At the express invita¬ 
tion of Clive, Forde resigned his king’s commission to take the 
post of second in command of the E.I. Company’s troops in 
Bengal. Soon after Plassey, Forde was sent against the French 
of Masulipatam. Though feebly .supported by the motley 
rabble of an army wliich Anandraz, the local ally, brought into 
the field, Forde pushed ahead through difficult country' and 
came upon the enemy entrenched at Condorc. For four days 
the two armies faced one another ; on the fifth both commanders 
resolved on the offeasivc and an encounter ensued. In spite 
of the want of spirit shown by Anandraz and his men, Forde in 
the end succeeded in winning the battle, which was from first 
to last a brilliant piece of work. Nor did he content himself 
with this ; on the same evening he stormed the P'rench camp, 
and his pursuit was checked only by the guns of Masulipatam 
itself. The place was quickly invested on the land side, but 
difficulties crowded upon Forde and his handful of men. For 
fifty days little advance was made ; then Forde, seeing the last 
avenues of escape closing behind him, ordered an assault at 
midnight on the 25th of January 1759. The Company’s troops 
lost one-third of their number, but the storm was a brilliant 
and astounding success. Forde received less than no reward. 
The Company refused to confirm his lieut.-coloneTs commission, 
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and he found himself junior to Eyre Coote, his old lubaltem 
in the 39th Foot. NevertheiasB he continued to assist Clive, 
and on the 25th of November 1759 won a success comparaUe 
to Condore at Chinsurah (or Bidcrra) against the Dutch. A 
yew later he at last received his coirnnission, but was stHl 
opposed fay a faction of the directors which supported Coote. 
CUve himself warmly supported Forde in these quarrels. In 
1769, with Vansittart and Scrafton, Cotand Forde was sent out 
with full powers to investigate every detail of Indian administra¬ 
tion. Their ship was never heard of after leaving the Cape of 
Good Hope rm the 27th of December. 

Monographs on Condorc, Masulipatam and Chlnsutah will be 
(ouad ui MaUesou's Derisive ItaUks of India. 

FOBBHAM, formerly a vilkge of Westcl^ester county, New 
York, U.S.A., and now a part of New York City. It lies on the 
mainland, along the eastern l>ank of the Harkm river, E. of the 
northern end of Manhattan Maud. It is tlie seat of P'ordham 
University (Roman CatlxDlic), founded in 1841 as St John’s 
Coilege, and since 1846 conducted by the Society of Jesus, 
In 1907 the institution was rechartered as Fordbom University, 
and now includes St Jolin’s College high school and grammar 
.school, St John’s College, the Fordham linivecsity medical school 
(all in Fordham), and the Fordham University law school (4a 
Broadsroy, New York City). In 1907—1908 the university hod 
96 instructors and (e.\clusive of 3^ students in the high school) 
236 students, of whom 105 were in St Jelm’s College, 31 in the 
medical sfJiool, and loo in the law school. In Fordham still 
stands the house in which Edgar Allan Poe lived from 1844 to 
1849 and in which he wrote “ Annaliel Lee,” “ Ulalume,” &c. 

The hamlet erf Fordham was esteliished in 1669 by Jan Aroer 
(a Dutchman, who called himeelf “ John Arclier ” after coming^ 
to America), who in that year received permission from Francis 
Lm'elaco, cobnial governor of New York, to settle sixteea 
famfiies on the mainland close by a fording-frface of the Spuyten 
Dujrvii Croelc, near where that stream enters the Harlem river. 
Between 1655 and 1671 Archer bought from the Indians the 
tract nf land lying between Spuyten Duyvil Creek and the 
Harlem river on the east and the Bronx river on the west, and 
extending from tlie hiinilet of Fordham to what is now 
Bridge. In 1671 Governor Lovelace erected this tract into the 
manor of Fordham. In 1846 it was included with Morrisania. 
in the township of West Fauns ; and in 1872 with part of the 
township of Yonkers was erected into the township of Kingg- 
bridge, which in 1874 was annexed to the city of New York, and 
in 1B98 became a part of the borough of the Bronx, New York 
Citv. 

FORDUN, JOHN OF (d. £. 1384), Scottish chronicler. The 
statement generally made that t^ dironider was bom at 
Fordoun (Kincardmoshire) bos not been supported by any 
direct evidence. It is certaic that he was a seciiiar priest, and 
tbat ho compo.sed his history in the ktler part of the 14th 
century; and it is probable that he was a chapiain in the 
cathedral of Aberdeen. The work of Folduu is the earliest 
attempt to write a contiimous history of Scotland. We are 
infucuKd that ForduD’s patriotic zeal was roused by the removal 
or deetructinn of many national records by Edward III. and HuU 
he tncvehied iti England and Irebuid, coUeeting material for hia 
history. This work is divided into five booki. The ficst three 
are ohnost entindy fabulous, and form the groundwork on which 
Jloece and Buchanan afterwards based their historical fictions, 
which were exposed by Thomas Irmes in his Critical Essay 
(i pp. 203-214). The 4th and 5th books, though stiU mixed 
with fable, contain much valuable information, and become 
more authentic the more nearly they approach the author’s own 
time. The 5th book concludes with the death of King David I, 
in 1153. Besides these five books, Fordun wrote part of another 
bonk, and collected matAials for bringing down the history to 
a later period. These materials were used by a oontinuator who 
wrote in the middle of the 15th century, and who is identified 
with Walter Bower {q.v.) abbot of the monastery of Inchcolm, 
The additions of Bower form eleven books, and brmg down 
the narrative to the death of King James I, in 1437. A<^rdui|^ 
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to the custom of the time, the continuator did not hesitate to 
intetpolate Fordun’s portion of the work with additions of his 
own, and the whole history thus compiled is known iis the 
Scolichronicon. 

The first printed edition oi Fordun's work was that oi Thomas 
Gale in his Scriptorts quindecim (vol. iii,), which was published in 
1691. This was followed by Thomas Hcarne’s (5 vols.) edition in 
1722. The whole work, including Bower’s continuation, was pub¬ 
lished l>y Walter Goodall at Edinburgh in I759- In 1871 and 1872 
Fordun’s chronicle, in the original Latin and in an English tran.sla- 
tion, was edited by William F. Skene in The Historians of Scotland. 
The preface to tins edition collects all the biographical details and 
gives full bibliographical references to MSS. and editions. 

FORECLOSURE, in the law of mortgage, the extinguishment 
by order of the court of a mortgagor’s equity of redemption. 
In the law of equity the object of every mortgage transaction 
is eventually the repayment of a debt, the mortgaged property 
Ijeing incidental by way of security. Therefore, although the 
day named for repayment of the loan has passed and the mort¬ 
gagor’s estate is consequently forfeited, equity steps in to 
mitigate the harshness of the common law, and will decree a 
reconveyance of the mortgaged property on payment of the 
principal, interest and costs. This right of the mortgagor to 
relief is termed his “ equity of redemption.” But the right 
must be exercised within a reasonable time, otherwise he will 
be foreclosed his equity of redemption and the mortgagee’s 
possession converted into an absolute ownership. Such fore¬ 
closure is enforced in equity by a foreclosure action. An action 
is brought by the mortgagee against the mortgagor in the 
chancery division of the High Court in England, claiming that 
an account may be taken of the principal and interest due to 
the mortgagee, and that the mortgagor may be directed to pay 
the same, with costs, by a day to be appointed by the court 
and that in default thereof he may be foreclosed his equity of 
redemption. English county courts have jurisdiction in fore¬ 
closure actions where the mortgage or charge does not exceed 
I500, or where the mortgage is for more than £500, but less than 
that sum has been actually advanced. In a Welsh mortgage 
there is no right to foreclosure. (See also Mortgagk.) 

FOREIGN OFFICE, that department of the executive of the 
United Kingdom which is concerned with foreign affairs. The 
head of the Foreign Office is termed principal secretary of state 
for foreign affairs and his office dates from 1782. Between 
that date and the Revolution there had been only two secretaries 
of state, whose duties were divided by a geographical division 
of the globe into northern and southern departments. The 
duties of the secretary of the northern department of Europe 
comprised dealings with the northern powers of Europe, while 
the secretary of the southern department of Europe communi¬ 
cated with France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, 
and also looked after Irish and colonial business, and carried 
out the work of the Home Office. In 1782 the duties of these 
two secretaries were revised, the northern department becoming 
the Foreign Office. ’The secretary for foreign affairs is the official 
agent of the crown in all communications between Great Britain 
and foreign powers ; his intercourse is carried on either through 
the representatives of foreign states in Great Britain or through 
representatives of Great Britain abroad. He negotiates all 
treaties or alliances with foreign states, protects British subjects 
residing abroad, and demands satisfaction for any injuries they 
may sustain at the hands of foreigners. He is assisted by two 
under-secretaries of state (one of them a politician, the other 
a permanent civil servant), three assistant under-secretaries 
(civil servants), a librarian, a head of the treaty department 
and a staff of clerks. The departments of the Foreign Office 
are the African, American, commercial and sanitary, consular, 
eastern (Europe), far eastern, western (Europe), parliamentary, 
financial, librarian and keeper of the papfcrs, treaties and registry. 
In the cose of important despatches and correspondence, these, 
with the drafts of answers, are sent first to the permanent 
under-secretary, then to the prime minister, then to the sovereign 
and, lastly, are circulated among the members of the cabinet. 
HSie salary of the secretary for foreign affairs is £5000 per annum, 
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that of the permanent under-secretary £2000, the parliamentary 
under-secretary and the first assistant under-secretary, £1500, 
and the other assistant under-secretaries £1200. 

See Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, part ii. 

FORELAND, NORTH and SOUTH, two chalk headlands oil 
the Kent coast of England, overlooking the Strait of Dover, 
the North Foreland forming the eastern projection of the Isle 
of Thanet, and the South standing 3 m. N.E. of Dover. Both 
present bold cliffs to the sea, and command beautiful views over 
the strait. On the North Foreland (51® 22i' N., 1° 27' E.) there 
is a lighthouse, and on the South Foreland (51° <SJ' N., 1° 23' E.) 
there are two. There is also a Foreland on the north coast of 
Devonshire, zj m. N.E. of Lynmouth, a fine projection of the 
highlands of Exmoor Forest, overlooking the Bristol Channel, 
and forming the most northerly point of tlie county. 

FORESHORE, that part of the seashore which lies between 
high- and low-water mark at ordinary tides. In the United 
Kingdom it is ordinarily and prima facie vested in the crown, 
except where it may be vested in a subject by ancient grant or 
charter from the crown, or by prescription. Although numerous 
decisions, dating from 1795, have confirmed the prima facie 
title of the crown, S. A. Moore in his History of the Foreshore 
contends that the presumption is in favour of the subject rather 
than of the crown. But a subject can establish a title by proving 
an express grant from the crown or giving sufficient evidence 
of user from which a grant may be presumed. The chief acts 
showing title to foreshore are, taking wreck or royal fish, right 
of fishing, mining, digging and taking sand, seaweed, Ike., em¬ 
banking and enclosing. 'There is a public right of user in that 
part of the foreshore which belongs to the crown, for the purpose 
of navigation or fishery, but there is no right of ])a.s.sage over lands 
adjacent to the shore, except by a particular custom. So that, 
in order to make the right available, there must be a highway 
or other public land giving access to the foreshore. Thus it 
has been held that the public have no legal right to trespass on 
land above high-water mark for the purpose of bathing in the 
sea, though if they can get to it they may bathe there {Blundell 
V. Cutteral, 1821, 5 B. & Ad. 268). There is no right in the public 
to take .sand, shells or seaweed from the shore, nor, except in 
certain places by local custom, have fishermen the right to use 
the foreshore or the soil above it for drawing up their boats, or 
for drying their nets or similar purposes. 

See .S. A. Moore, History of the Foreshore and the Law relating 
thereto (1888); Coulson and Forbes, Law of Waters (1902). 

FORESTALLING, in English criminal law, the offence of buying 
merchandise, victual, &c., coming to market, or making any 
bargain for buying the same, before they shall be in the market 
ready to be sold, or making any motion for enhancing the price, 
or dissuading any person from coming to market, or forbearing 
to bring any of the things to market, &c. See Engrossing. 

FOREST LAWS, the general term for the old EnglishTestric- 
tion laws, dealing with forests. One of the most cherished 
prerogatives of the king of England, at the time when his 
power was at the highest, was that of converting any portion 
of the country into a forest in which he might enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase. The earliest struggles between the 
king and the people testify to the extent to which this pre¬ 
rogative became a public grievance, and the charter by which 
its exercise was bounded (Carta de Foresta) was in substance 
part of the greatest constitutional code imposed by his barons 
upon King John. At common law it appears to have been the 
right of the king to make a forest where he pleased, provided 
that certain legal formalities were observed. The king having a 
continual care for the preservation of the realm, and for the peace 
and quiet of his subjects, he had therefore amongst many privi¬ 
leges this prerogative, viz. to have his place of recreation 
wheresoever he would appoint.' Land once afforested became 
subject to a peculiar system of laws, which, as well as the for¬ 
malities required to constitute a valid afforestment, have been 
carefully ascertained by the Anglo-Norman lawyers, “ A forest,” 

' Coke, 4 Inst., 300. 
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says Manwood, “ is a certain territory of woody grounds and 
fruitful pastures, privileged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, 
chase, and warren to rest, and abide there in the safe protection 
of the king, for his delight and pleasure; which territory of 
ground so privileged is mcrcd and bounded with unremovable 
marks, meres and boundaries, either known by matter of record 
or by prescription; and also replenished with wild beasts of 
venery or chase, and with great coverts of vert, for the succour 
of the said beasts there to abide : for the preservation and 
continuance of which said place, together with the vert and 
venison there arc particular officers, laws, and privileges belong¬ 
ing to the same, requisite for that purpose, and proper only to a 
forest and to no other place.” * And the .same author distin¬ 
guishes a forest, as “ the highest franchise of princely pleasure,” 
from the inferior franchises of chase, park and warren named 
in the order of their importance. The forest embraces all these, 
and it is distinguished by having laws and courts of its own, 
according to which offenders are justiceable. An offender in 
a chase is to be punished by the common law ; an offender in a 
forest by the forest law. A chase is much the same as a park, 
only the latter is enclosed, and all of them are distinguished 
according to the class of wild beasts to which the pris'ilege 
extended. Thus beasts of forest (the “ five wild beasts of 
venery ") were the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar and the 
wolf. The beasts of chase were also five, viz. the buck, the doc, 
the fox, the marten and the roe. The beasts and fowls of warren 
were the, hare, the coney, the pheasant and the partridge. 

The courts of the forest were three in number, viz. the court 
of attachments, swainmote and justice-seat. The court of 
attachments (called also the wood-mote) is held ever)' forty 
days for the foresters to bring in their attachments concerning 
any hurt done to vert or venison {in viridi et venatinut) in the 
forest, and for the verderers to receive and mark the same, but 
no conviction takes place. The swainmote, held three times in 
the year, is tlic. court to which all the freeholders within the forest 
owe suit and service, and of which the verderers are the judges. 
In this court all offences against the forest laws may be tried, 
but no judgment or punishment follows. This is reserved for 
the justice-scat, held every third year, to which the rolls of 
offences presented at the court of attachment, and tried at the 
swainmote, arc presented by verderers. The justice-seat is the 
court of the chief justice in eyre, who, says Coke, “ is commonly 
a man of greater dignity than knowledge of the laws of the forests; 
and therefore where justice-seats are to be held some other 
person.s whom the king shall appoint are associated with him, 
who together are to determine omnia plarita forcstae." There 
were two chief justices fur the forests intra and ultra Trentam 
respeetively. The necessary' officers of a forest are a steward, 
verderers, foresters, regarders, agisters and woodwards. The 
vcrclercr was a judicial officer chosen in full county by the free¬ 
holders in the same manner as the coroner. His office was to 
view and receive the attachments of the foresters, and to mark 
them on his rolls. A forester was “ an officer sworn to preserve 
the vert and venison in the forest, and to attend upon the wild 
beiLsts witliin liis bailwick.” The regarders were of the nature 
of visitors : their duty was to make a regard {visitatio nnnorum) 
eveiT tliinl year, to inquire of all offences, and of the concealment 
of such offence.? by any officer of the forest. The business of the 
agister was to look after the pasturage of the forest, and to receive 
the payments fur the same by persons entitled to pasture their 
cattle in the forests. Both the pasturage and the payment were 
called “ agistm.eiit.” The woodward was the officer who had 
the care of the woods and vert and presented offences at the 
court of attachment. 

The legal conception of a forest was thus that of a definite 
territory within which the code of the forest law prevailed to 
the exclusion of the common law. The ownership of the soil 
might be ia any one, but the rights of the proprietor were limited 
by the laws made for the protection of the king’s wild beasts. 
These laws, enforced by fines often arbitrary and excessive, were 
a great grievance to the unfortunate owners of land within or 
’ Manwood's Treatise of the Forest Laws (4th edition, 1717' 


in the neighbourhood of the forest. Tne oltence of " purpresture ” 
may be cited as an example. This was an encroachment on the 
forest rights, by building a house within the forest, and it made 
no difference whether the land belonged to the builder or not. 
In cither case it was an offence punishable by fines at discretion. 
And if a man converted woodlands within the forest into arable 
land, he was guilty of the offence known as “ assarting,” whether 
the covert belonged to himself or not. 

The hardships of the forest laws under the Norman kings, 
and their extension to private estates by the process of afforest- 
ment, were among the grievances which united the barons and 
people against the king in the reign of John. The Great Charter 
of King John contains clauses relating to the forest laws, but 
no separate charter of the forest. The first charter of the forest 
is that of Henry III., Issued in 1217. “ As an important piece 
of legislation,” said Stubbs,- “ it must l)e compared with the forest 
a.ssizc of 1184, and with 44th, 47th and 48th clauses of the charter 
of John. It is observalile that most of the abu.ses which are 
remedied by it are regarded as having sprung up since the 
accession of Henry II. ; but the most offensive afforestations 
have been made under Richard and John. These latter are at 
once disafforested ; but tho.se of Henry II. only .so far as they 
had been carried nut to the injury of the Landowners and outside 
of the royal dcme.sne.” Land which had thus been onee forest 
land and was afterwards disafforested was known as purlieu — 
derived by Manwood from the French pur and lieu, i.e. “ a place 
exempt from the forest.” The forest laws still applied in a 
modified manner to the purlieu. The benefit of the disafforest- 
mrnt existed only for the owner of the lands ; ns to all other 
persons the land was forest still, and the king's wild beasts were 
to “ have free recourse therein and safe return to the forest, 
without any hurt nr destruction other than by the owners of 
the lands in the purlieu where they shall be found, and that only 
to hunt and chase them back again towards the forest without 
any forestalling ” (Manwood, On the Forest Laws —article 
“ Purlieu ”). 

The revival of the forest laws was one of the means resorted 
to by Charles I. for raising a revenue independently of parliament, 
and the royal forests in Kssex were so enlarged that they were 
hyperbolically said to include the whole county. The 4th carl 
of .Southampton was nearly ruined by a decision that stripped 
him of his estate near the New Forest. The boundaries of 
Rockingham Forest were increased from 6 m. to 60, and 
enormous fines imposed on the trespassers,—Lord Salisbury’ 
being a.sscsscd in £20,000, Lord Westmoreland in £10,000, Sir 
Christopher Hatton in £12,000 (Hallnm's Constitutional History 
of England, c. viii.). By the statute 16 Charles I. c. 16 (1640) 
the royal forests were determined for ever according to their 
boundaries in the twentieth year of James, all subsequent 
enlargements being annulled. 

The forest laws, since the Revolution, have fallen into complete 
disu.se. 

FORESTS ANT) forestry. Although most people know 
what a forest (Lat. foris, “ out of doors ”) is, a definition of it 
which suits all cases is by no means easy to give. Manwood, in 
his treatise of the Lawes oj the Forest (1508), defines a forest as 
“ a certain territory of woody grounds, fruitful pastures, privi¬ 
leged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase and warren, to 
rest and abide in, in the safe protection of the king, for his princely 
delight and pleasure.” This primitive definition has, in modern 
times, when the economic aspect of forests came more into the 
foreground, given place to others, so that forest may, in a general 
way, now be described as “ an area which is for the. most part set 
aside for the production of timber and other forest produce, 
or which is expected to exercise certain climatic effects, or to 
protect the locality against injurious influences.” 

As far as conclusions can now be drawn, it is probable that 
the greater part of the dry land of the earth was, at some time, 
covered with forest, which consisted of a variety' of trees and 
shrubs grouped according to climate, soil, and configuration of 
the several localities. When the old trees reached their limit 
’ Documents Illustrative of English History, p. 338, 
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cf life, they disappeared, and younger trees took their place. 
The conditions for an uninterrupted regeneration of the forest 
•were favourable, and the result was vigorous production by the 
creative powers of soil and climate. Then came man, and by 
degrees interfered, until in most countries of the earth the area 
imder forest has been considerably reduced. The first decided 
interference was probably due to the establishment of domestic 
animals ; men burnt the forest to obtain pasture for their flocks. 
Subsequently similar measures on an ever-increasing scale were 
employed to prepare the land for agricultural purposes. More 
recently enormous areas of forests were destroyed by reckless 
cutting and subsequent firing in the extraction of timber for 
economic purposes. 

It will readily be understood that the distribution'and character 
of the now remaining forests must differ enormously (see Plants ; 
Distribution). Large portions of the earth are still covered with 
dense masses of tall trees, while oUiers contain low scrub or grass 
land, or are desert. As a general rule, natural forests consist of 
a number of different species intermixed; hut in some cases 
certain species, called gregarious, have succeeded in obtaining 
the upper hand, thus forming more or leas pure forests of one 
species only. The number of species differs very much. In 
many tropical forests hundreds of species may be found on a 
comparatively small area, in other cases the number is limited. 
Burma has several thou.sand species of trees and shrubs. Bind 
has only ten species of trees. Central Europe has about forty 
species, and the greater part of nortliem Russia, Sweden and 
Norway contains forests consisting of about half a dozen species. 
Elevation above the sea acts similarly to rising latitude, but the 
effect is much more rapidly produced. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the Tropics and adjoining parts of the earth, 
■wherever the climate is not modified by cunsiderable elevation, 
contain broad-leaved species, palms, bambuos, kc. Here most 
of the best and hardest timbers are found, sudi as teak,mahogany 
and ebony. The northern countries are rich in conifers. Taking 
a section from Central Africa to North Europe, it will be found 
that south and north of the equator there is a large belt of dense 
hardwood forest; tlicn comes the Saliura, then the uuast of the 
Mediterranean with forests of cork oak; then Italy with oak, 
olive, chestnut, gradually giving place to ash, sycamore, beech, 
birch and certain species St pine ; in Switzerland and Germany 
silver fir and spruce gain ground. Silver fir disappears in central 
Germany, and the countries around the Baltic contain forests 
consisting chiefly of Scotch pine, spruce and birch, to which, 
in Siberia, larch must be added, while the lowca: parts of the 
ground are stocked with hornbeam, willow, alder and poplar. 
In North America the dLstribution is as follows; Tropical 
vegetation is found in south Florida, wliile in north Florida it 
changes into a subtropical vegetation consisting of evergreen 
broad-leaved species with pines on sandy soils. On going north 
in the Atlantic region, tlic forest becomes icratjerate, containing 
deciduous broad-leaved trees and pines, until Canada is reached, 
where larches, spruces and firs occupy the ground. Around 
the great lakes on .sandy soils the broad-leaved fofas’f gives 
■way to pines. On proceeding west from the Atlantic region 
the forest changes into a slirubby vegetation, and this into the 
prairies. Farther west, towards the Pacific coast,, extensive 
forests arc found consisting, according to latitude antf elevation 
above the sea, of pines, larches, fir. Thujas and 'Tsugas. In 
Japan a tropical vegetation is found in the south, comprising 
palms, figs, ebony, mangrove and others. This is followed on 
proceeding north by subtropical forests containing evergreen 
oaks, Podocarpus, tree-ferns, and, at higher elevations, Crypto- 
meria and Chamaccyparis. Then follow deciduous broad-leaved 
forests, and finally firs, spruces and larches. In India the char¬ 
acter of the forests is governed chiefly by rainfall and elevation. 
Where the former is heavy evergreen forests of Guttlferae, 
Dipterocarpeae, Legutninosae, Euphorbias, figs, palms, ferns, 
bamboos and india-rubber trees are found. Under a less copious 
rainfall deciduous forests appear, containing teak and sal 
(Sierea robusta) and a great variety tif other valuable trees. 
Under a still smaller rainfall the vegetation becomes sparse, 


containing acacias, Dalbcrgia sissoo and Tamarix. Where the 
rainfall is very light or nU, desert appears. In the Himalayas, 
subtropical to arctic conditions ore found, the forests containing, 
according to elevation, pines, firs, deodars, oaks, chestnuts., 
magnolias, laurels, rhododendrons and bamboos. Australia, 
again, has its own particular flora of eucalypts, of which some 
two hundred species ha've been distinguished, as well as wattles^ 
Some of the eucalypits attain an enormous height. 

Utility of Forests.- —In the economy of man and of nature 
forests are of direct and indirect value, the former chiefly through 
the produce which they yield, and the latter through the in¬ 
fluence which they exercise upon climate, the regulation of 
moisture, the stability of the soil, the healthiness and beauty 
of a country and allied subjects. The indirect utility will be 
dealt with first. A piece of land bare of vegetation is, throughout 
the year, exposed to the full effect of sun and air currents, and 
the climatic conditions which are produced by these agencies., 
If, on the other liaod, a piece of land is covered with a growth 
of plants, and especially with a dense crop of forest vegetation, 
it enjoys the benefit of certain agencies which modify the 
effect of sun and wind on tlie soil and the adjoining layers of 
air. These modifying agencies are as follows: (1) Tlie crowns 
of the trees interest the rays of tire sun and the falling rain; 
they obstruct the movement of air currents, and reduce radiation 
at night, (a) The leaves, flowers and fruits, augmented by 
certain plants which grow in the shade of the trees, form a layer 
of mould, or humus, wltich protects the soil against rapid changes 
of temperature, and greatly influences the movement of water 
in it. (3) The roots of the trees penetrate into the soil in all 
directions, and bind it together. The effects of these agencies 
have been observed from ancient times, and widely differing 
views have been taken of them. Of late years, however, more 
careful observations have been made at so-called parallel stations, 
that is to say, one station in the middle of a forest, and another 
outside at some distance from its edge, but otherwise exposed 
to the same general conditions. In this way, the fallowing 
results have been obtained: (1) Forests reduce the temperature 
of the air and soil to a moderate extent, and render the climate 
more equable, (z) They increase the relative humidity of the 
air, and reduce evaporation. (3) They tend to incrpa.se the 
precipitation of moisture. As regards the actual rainfall, their 
effect in low lands is nil or very small; in hilly countries it is 
probably greater, but definite results have not yet been obtained 
owing to the difficulty of separating the effect of forests from 
that of other factors. (4) They help to regulate the water supply, 
praduco a more sustained feeding of springs, tend to reduce 
violent floods, and render the flow of water in rivers rnore 
continuous. (5) They assist in preventing denudation, erosion, 
landslips, avaianches, the silting up of rivers and low lands 
■and the formation of sand dunes. (6) They reduce, the velocity 
of alr-eurrents, protect adjoining fields against cold or dry winds, 
and afford shelter to cattle, game and useful birds. _ (7) They 
may, under certain conditions, improve the healthiness of a 
country, and help in its defence. (8) They increase the beauty 
of a country, and produce a healtliy aesthetic influence upon 
the people. 

Tlie direct utility of forests is cliicfiy due to their produce, 
the capital which they represent, and the work which they pro¬ 
vide. The principal produce of forests consists of timber and 
firewood. 13 oth are necessaries for the daily life of the people. 
Apart from a limited number of broad-leaved species, the conifers 
have become the most important timber trees in the economy 
of man. Tliey are found in greatest quantities in the countries 
around the Baltic and in North America. In modem times 
iron and other materials have, to a considerable extejjJt, replaced 
timber, while coal, lignite, and peat compete with firewood; 
nevertheless wood is still indispensable, and likely to remain 
so. This Ls borne out by the statistics of the most civilized 
nations. Whereas the population of Great Britain and tyeland, 
during the period 1880-1900, increased byabout 20 %, the imports 
of timber, during the same period, increased by 45 ; in other 

words, every head of population in 1900 used more timber than 
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twenty years earlier. Germany produced in 1880 about as much 
timber as she required; in 18^ she imported 4,600,000 tons, 
valued at £14,000,000, and her imports are rapidly increasing, 
although the yield cajjacity of her own forests is much higher 
now than it was formerly. Wood is now used for many purposes 
which formerly were not thought of. The manufacture of the 
wood pulp annually imported into Britain consumes at least 
2,000,000 tons of timber. A fabric closely resembling silk 
is now made of spruce wood. The variety of other, or minor, 
produce yielded by forests is very great, and much of it is 
essential for theweil-being of the people and for various industries. 
The yield of fodder is of the utmost importance in countries 
subject to periodic, droughts; in many places field crops could 
not be grown successfully without the leaf-mould and brushwood 
taken from the forests. As regards industries, attention need 
only be drawn to such articles as commercial fibre, tanning 
materials, dye-stuffs, lac, turpentine, resin, rubber, gutta¬ 
percha, &c. Great Britain and Ireland alone import every year 
such materials to the value of £12,000,000, half of this being 
represented by rubber. 

The capital employed in forests consists chiefly of the value 
of the soil and growing stock of timber. The latter is, ordinarily, 
of much greater value than the former wherever a sustained 
annual yield of timber is expected from a forest. In the case of 
a Scotch pine forest, for instance, the value of the growing stock 
is, under the alx)ve-mcntinned condition, from three to five times 
that of the soil. The rate of interest yielded by capital invested 
in forests differs, of course, considerably according to circum¬ 
stances, but on the whole it may, under proper management, 
be placed equal to that yielded by agricultural land ; it is lower 
than the agricultural rate on the better classes of land, but 
higher on the inferior classes. Hence the latter are specially 
indicated for the forest industry, and the former for the pro¬ 
duction of agricultural crops. Forests require labour in a great 
variety of ways, .such as (i) general administration, formation, 
tending and harvesting; (2) tran.sport of produce ; and (3) 
industries which depend on forests for their prime material. 
The labour indicated under the first head differs considerably 
accouiing to circumstances, but its amount is smaller than that 
required if (he land is used for agriculture. Hence forests provide 
additional labour only if tliey are established on surplus lands. 
Owing to the bulky nature of forest produce its transport forms 
a business of considerable magnitude, the amount of labour 
being perhaps equal to half that employed under the first head. 
The greatest amount of labour is, however, required in the 
working up of the raw material yielded by forests. In this 
respect attention may be drawn to the chair industry in and 
armind High Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, where more than 
20,000 workmen are employed in converting the beech, grown 
on the adjoining chalk hills, into chairs and tools of many 
patterns. Complete statistics for Great Britain are not available 
under this head, but it may he mentioned tliat in Germany the 
people employed in the forests amount to 2-3% of the total 
population ; those employed on transport of forest produce 
I'l %; labourers employed on the various wood industries, 
8-6 % ; or a total of 12 %. An important feature of the work 
connected with forests and their produce is that a great part of 
it can te made to fit in with the requirements of agriculture; 
that is to say, it can be done at seasons when field crops do not 
require attention. Thus the rural labourers or small farmers 
can cam some money af times when they have nothing else to 
do, and when they would probably sit idle if no forest work were 
obtainable. 

Whether, or how far, the utility of forests is brought out in a 
particular country depends on its special oonditions, such as 
(i) the position of a country, its communications, and the control 
which it exercises over other countries, sodi as colonies; (a) 
the quantity and quality of substitutes for forest produce 
available in the country ; ( t) the value of land and labour, and 
the returns which hmd yields if used for other purposes; (4) 
the density of population ; (5) the amount of capital availabte 
for investment; (6) the climate and configuration, especially 


the geographical position, whether inland or on the border of 
the sea, See. No general rule can be laid down, showing whether 
forests are required in a country, or, if so, to what extent; that 
question must be answered according to the special circumstances 
of each cose. 

The subjoined table shows the forests of various European 
states:— 


Countries, 

Area of 
Forests, in 
Acres. 

Per- 
centaf^e 
of Total 
Area of 
Country 
under 
Forest. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of Forest 
Area be¬ 
longing 
to the 
State. 

Forest 
Area per 
Head of 
Popula¬ 
tion, in 
Acres. 

Sweden .... 

40 , 000,000 

4 « 

3.3 

9'.‘5 

Norway .... 
Ru.ssia, including Fin- 

17,000,000 

21 

28 

7-6 

land. 

Bosnia and Herze- 

518,000,000 

40 

61 

5 -<) 

govina .... 

6,400,000 

5 " 

78 

4-0 

Bulgaria .... 

7,600,000 

30 



Turkey. 

11,200,000 

20 

>7 

Servia. 

^,000,000 

i-e 

37 

I ‘5 

Rumania .... 

6,400,000 

18 

40 

1-3 

Snam. 

Hungary .... 

21,200,000 

>7 

«4 

1*2 

22 ,«) 0 O,OO 0 

28 

15 

I-Z 

Austria. . . , , 

24,000,000 

3 ^ 

7 

•0 

Greece. 

2,000,000 

1.3 

80 

•83 

Luxemburg . , , 

200,000 

3 ^ 


•82 

Switzerland « . . 

2,100,000 

20 

s 

•7 

•f j 

Germany .... 

000.000 

26 

34 

France . 

24,000,000 

18 

12 

•f) 

Italy. 

30,400,000 

LS 

4 

•3 

' Denmark . , , . 

600,000 

6 

24 

■25 

■ Belgium .... 

T, ^00,000 

18 

5 

»2 

! Portugal .... 

770,000 

3-5 

8 

•ts 

Holland .... 

560,000 

7 

? 


^ Great Britain . , 

3,boo,ooo 

4 

3 

•07 


These data exhibit considerable differences, since the per¬ 
centage of the forest area varies from 3-5 to 50, and the area 
per head of population from -07 to 9‘5 acres. Russia, Sweden 
and Norway may as yet have more forest than they require 
for their own population. On the other hand, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, Denmark, Portugal, Holland, and even 
Belgium, France and Italy have not a sufficient forest area 
to meet their own requirements; at the same time, they are 
all sea-bound countries, and importation is easy, while most 
of them are under the influence of moist sea winds, which reduces 
to a subordinate po.sitioii the importance of forests for climatic 
reasons. 

Intimately connected with tlic area of forests in a country 
is the state of ownership—whetlrcr they belong to the state, 
corporations or to private persons. VVliere, apart from the 
financial aspect and the supply of work, forests are not required 
for the sake of their indirect effects, and where importation 
from other countries is easy and assured, the government of 
the country need not, as a rule, trouble itself to maintain or 
acquire forests. Where the reverse conditions exist, and especi¬ 
ally where the enst of transport over long distances becomes 
prohibitive, a wise administration will take measures to assure 
the maintenance of a suitable proportion of the country under 
forest. This can be done either by maintaining or constitut¬ 
ing a suitable area of state forests, or by exercising a certain 
amount of control over corporation and even private forests. 
Suclr measures are more called for in continental countries 
than in those which are sea-bound, os is proved by the above 
statistics. 

Supply of Timber—Imports and Exports. — The following 
table shows the net imports and exports of European countries 
(average data, calculated from the returns of recent years). 

The only timber-exporting countries of Europe are Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Austria-Hungary and Rumania; all the others 
either have only enough for their own consumption, or import 
timber. Great Britain and Ireland import now upwards of 
io,ooo/>oo ton» a year, Germany about 4,6jjp,ooo tons, and 
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Wiiium'‘atfcut'1,300,000 totis. Hollarid, France, Portugal, 

e Italy are all importing countries, as also are Asia 
Egypt and Algeria. The west coast of Africa exports 
hardwoods, and imports coniferous timber. The Cape and Natal 
import considerable quantities of pine and fir wood. Australasia 


Net Imports and Exports oj European Countries. 


Countries. 

Quantities in Tons. 

Value in £ Sterling, j 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, j 

United Kingdoin . 

10,004,000 


26,^40,000 

! 

Germany . 

4,600,000 


14,820,000 

• • ) 

Belgivim 

l.HOO.OOO 


5,040,000 


France 

1,230,000 


'^.O'tO.OOO 


Italy .... 

620,000 


2,1 00,000 


Spain .... 

470,000 


1,500,000 


Denmark . 

470,000 


1,250,000 


Swiu.erlantl . 

204,000 


480,000 


HoilanU 

I bo,000 


720,000 


Servia .... 

ijo.ono 


i(>o,ooo 


Portufral . 

60,000 


200,000 


Greecf 

35,000 


130,600' 

.. ! 

Rumania . 

400,000 

840,000 ! 

Norway 

Austria - Hungary 
with Bosnia and 


1,300,000 


2,200,000 

Horzu^^ovinii 


3,yy(j,i)oo 

,, 

11,400,000 

Sweden 

Russia with Fin- 


4,460,000 


7,930,000 

land 

• • 

6,890,000 


10,440,000 

Total . 

19,283,000 

17,046,000 

'5(i,8yo,'ooo 

1 

32,810,000 j 

.Net Import-s . 

2,237,000 


24,680,'006 



Tlu'.se net imports are received from nt)n-Kurft])eaii countries. 
They consist chietiy of valuable hardwoods, like teak, mahogany, 
eucalypls and otlicrs. 


exports hardwoods and some Kauri pine from New Zealand, 
hut imports larger iptantities of light pine and fir timber. British 
India and Siam export teak and small quantities of fancy woods. 
The West Indies and South America export hardwoods, and 
import pine and fir wood. The United States of America will 
not much longer ho a genuine exporting country, since they 
import already almu.st as much timber from Canada as they 
export. Canada exports considerable quantities of timber. 
The Dominion has still a forest area of 1,250,000 sq. m., equal 
to 38 "'t, of the total area, and giving 165 acres of forest for every 
inhabitant. Although only about one-third of the forest area 
can be called regular timber land, Canada possesses an enormous 
forest wealth, with which she might supply permanently nearly 
all other countries deficient in material, if the governing bodies 
in the several provinces would only determine to stop the present 
fearful waste caused by axe and fire, and to introduce a regular 
system of management. As matters stand, the supplies of tiie 
most valuable timber of Canada, the white or Weymouth pine 
{Pinus strobus), are nearly exhausted, the great stores of spnice 
in the eastern provinces are being' rapidly destroyed, and the 
forests of Douglas fir in the western provinces have been attacked 
for export to the United States and to other countrifis. 

Taking the remaining stocks of the whole earth together, it 
may l)e said that a sufficient quantity of hardwoods is available, 
but the only countries which are able to supply coniferous timber 
for export on a considerable scale are Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Austria and Canada. As these countries have practically to 
supply the rest of the world, and as the management of their 
forests Ls far from satisfactory, the' question of supplying light 
pine and fir timber, which forms the very staff of life of the wood 
industries, must become a very .serious matter before many years 
have passed. Unmistakable signs of the coming crisis are every¬ 
where visible to all who wish to see, and it is difficult to over-state 
the gravity of the problem, when it is remembered, for instance, 
that 87 % of all the timber imported into Great Britain consists 
of light pine and fir, and that most of the other importing 
countries are similarly situated. In some of these countries 
little or no room exists for the extension of woodland, but this 
statement does not apply to Great Britain and Ireland, which j 


contain Upwards of 13,000,000 acres of waste land, and 12,506,000' 
acres of mountain and heath land used for light grazing. One- 
fourth of that area, if put under forest, would produce all the 
timber now imported which can be grown in Britain, that is to 
say, about 95 % of the total. 

The subjoined table shows the movements of timber within 
the greater part of the British empire;— 

Net Imports and Exports into and from the British Empire, 


Countries. 

Annual Average 
during the Years 
1884-1RS8. 

Annual Average, 
during the 'Years 

11)00-1903. 

Net 

Imports. 

Net 

Exports. 

Net 

Imports. 

Net 

Exports. , 

United Kingdom . 
Australasia 

Africa .... 
West Indies, 

Honduras and 
Guiana . 

India, Ceylon and 
Mauritius . 
Dominion of 

C'.anada, . 

i 

15,000,000 

1,284,000 

72,000 

£ 

207,000 

528,000 

4,025,000 

£ 

26,540,000 

568,000 

737,000 

i i 

■■ 

71,000 ' 

580,000 

4,789,000 ' 

'l'ot.ll . . 

If), 336,000 

4,760,000 

27,845,000 

5,440,000 

Net Imports . 
Total increase in 
If) years 

Average .innaal 
inerease of net 
imports . . 

11,596,000 


22,405,000 

10,809,000 

675,562 

•• 


Forest Management.—In early times there was practically 
no forest management. As long as the forests occupied con¬ 
siderable areas, their produce was looked upon as tne free gift 
of nature, like air and water; men took it, used it, and even 
destroyed it without let or hindrance. With the gradual increase 
of population and the consequent reduction of the forest area, 
proprietary ideas developed; people claimed the ownership of 
certain forests, and proceeded to protect them against outsiders. 
Subsequently the law of the country was called in to help in 
protection, leading to the promulgation of special forest laws. 
By degrees it was found that mere protection was not sufficient, 
and that steps must be taken to enforce a more judicious treat¬ 
ment, as well os to limit the removal of timber to what the forests 
were capable of producing permanently. The teaching of natural 
science and of political economy was brought to bc.ar upon the 
subject, so that now forestry has become a special science. Thi.s 
is recognized in many countries, amongst which Germany stands 
first, closely followed by France, Austria, Denmark and Belgium. 
Of non-European countries the palm belongs to Britiah India, 
and then follow Ceylon, the Malay State.s, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Japan. The United States of America have also 
turned their attention to the subject. Jlost of the British 
colonies are, in this respect, as yet in a backward state, and the 
matter has still to be fought nut in Great Britain and Ireland, 
though many writers have urged the importance of the question 
upon the public and the government. There can be no doubt 
that all civilized countries must, sooner or later, adopt a rational 
and systematic treatment of their forests. 

For details as to the separate countries, see the articles under 
the country headings; in this article only some of the more 
important countries arc dealt with, in so far as the history of 
their forestry is important. A few notes on Germany and France 
will be given, because in these countries forest management 
has been brought to highest perfection; Italy is mentioned, 
because she hw allowed her forests to i)C destroyed; and a 
short description of forestry in the United Kingdom and in India 
follows. A separate section is devoted to the United States. 

Germany is in general well-wooded. The ■winters being long 
and severe, an abundant supply of fuel is almost as essential 
as a sufficient supply of food. This necessity has led, along 
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with a passion for the chase, to the preservation of forests, and 
to the establishment of an admirable system of forest cultivation, 
almost as carefully conducted as field tillage. The Black Forest 
stretches the whole length of the grand-duchy of Baden and part 
of the kingdom of Wurttemberg, from the Neckar to Basel and 
the Lake of Constance. The vegetation resembles that of the 
Vosges ; forests of spruce, silver fir, Scotch pine, and, mingled 
with birches, beech and oak, are the chief woods met with. 
Until comparatively recent times large quantities of timber 
derived from these forests were floated down the Rhine to Holland 
and also shipped to England. Now the greater part of it is used 
locally for construction, or it is converted into paper pulp. In 
the grand-duchy of Hesse the Odenwald range of mountains, 
stretching between the Main and the Neckar, contains the chief 
supply of timber. In the province of Nassau there are the large 
wooded tracts of the Taunus mountain range and the Westerwald. 

In Rhenish Prussia valuable forests lie partly in the Eifel, 
on the borders of Belgium, and on the mountains overhanging 
the Upper Moselle, but they do not furnish such stately trees 
ns the Black Forest and the Odenwald. The Spessart, near 
Aschaffenburg in Bavaria, is one of the most extensive forests 
of middle Germany, containing large masses of fine oak and beech, 
with plantations of coniferous trees, such as spruce, Scotch pine 
and silver fir. Bavaria possesses other fine forest tracts, such 
ns the Baierischewald on the Bohemian frontier, the Kranzberg 
near Munich, and the P'rankenwald in the north of the kingdom. 
North Germany has extensive forests on the Harz and Thitringian 
Mountains, while in East Prussia large tracts of flat ground are 
covered with Scotch pine, spruce, oak and beech. 

Every German state has its forest organization. In Prussia 
the department is presided over by the Obcrland Forstmeister 
at Berlin, while each province, or part of a province, has an 
Oberforstmeister, under whom a number of Oberffirsters admini¬ 
strate the state and communal forests. These, again, are assisted 
bv a lower class of officials called Forsters. The Oberforsters 
throughout Germany are educated at special schools of forestry, 
of which m 1909 the following nine existed ; 

In Prussia ; at Eberswalde and Miinden. 

In Bavaria : at Munich and Aschaffenburg. 

In Saxony : at Tharand. 

In Wurttemberg : at Tubingen. 

In Baden : at Carlsruhe. 

In Hesse ; at Giessen. 

In the grand-duchy of .Saxony : at Eisenach. 

The schools at Munich, Tubingen and Giessen form part of 
the universities at these places ; that at Carlsruhe is attached 
to the teehnical high school; the others are academies for the 
study of forestry only, but there is a tendency to transfer them 
all to the universities. The subordinate staff are trained for 
their work in so-called silvicultural schools, of which a large 
number exist. In this way the German forests have been brought 
to a high degree of productiveness, but the material derived from 
them falls far short of the requirements, although the forests 
occupy 26 % of the total area of the country ; hence the net 
imports of timber amount already to 4,600,000 tons a year, and 
they are steadily rising. 

France. —The principal timber tree of France is the oak. The 
cork oak is grown extensively in the south and in Corsica. The 
beech, ash, elm, maple, birch, walnut, chestnut and poplar are all 
important trees, while the silver fir and spruce form magnificent 
forests in the Vosges and Jura Mountains, and the Aleppo and 
maritime pines are cultivated in the south and south-west. About 
one-seventh of the entire territory is still covered with wood. 

Forest legislation took its rise in France about the middle of 
the i6th century, and the great minister .Sully urged the enforce¬ 
ment of restrictive forest laws. In 1669 a fixed treatment of 
state forests was enacted. Duhamel in 1755 published his famous 
work on forest trees. Reckless destruction of the forests, however, 
was in progress, and the Revolution of 1789 gave a fresh stimulus 
to the work of devastation. The usual results have followed in 
the frequency and destructiveness of floods, which have washed 
away the soil from the hillsides and valleys of many districts, 


especially in the south, and the frequent inundations of the last 
fifty years are no doubt caused by the deforesting of the sources 
of the Rhone and Sa6ne. Laws were passed in i860 and 1864, 
providing for the reforesting, “ reboisemetu,” of the slopes of 
mountains, and these laws take effect on private as well as 
state property. Thousands of acres are annually planted in the 
departments of Hautes and Basses Alpes ; and during the summer 
of 1875, wken much injury was done by floods in the south of 
France, the Durance, formerly the most dangerous in this respect 
of French rivers, gave little cause for anxiety, as it is round the 
head waters of this river that the chief plantations have been 
formed. While tracts formerly covered with wood have been 
replanted, plantations have been formed on the shifting sands 
or dunes along the coast of Gascony. A forest of Pinus pinaster, 
150 m. in length, now stretches from Bayonne to the mouth of 
the Gironde, raised by means of sowing steadily continued since 
1789 ; the cultivation of the pine, along with draining, has 
transformed low marshy grounds into productive soil extending 
over an area of about two million acres. The forests thus created 
provide annually some 600,000 tons of pit timber for the Welsh 
coal mines. 

The state forest department is administered by the director- 
general, who has his headquarters at Paris, assisted by a board 
of administration, charged with the working of the forests, 
questions of rights and law, finance and plantation works. 

The department is supplied with officers from the forest 
school at Nancy. This institution was founded in 1824, when 
M. Lorentz, who had studied forestry in Germany, was appointed 
its first director. 

Italy.—The kingdom of Italy comprises such different climates 
that within its limits we find the birch and pines of northern 
Europe, and the olive, fig, manna-ash, and palm of more southern 
latitudes. By the republic of Venice and the duchy of Genoa 
forestal legislation was attempted at various periods from the 
15th century downwards. These efforts were not successful, 
as the governments were lax in enforcing the laws. In 1789 
Pius VI. issued regulations prohibiting felling without licence, 
and later orders were published by his successors in the pontifical 
states. In Lombardy the woods, which in 1830 reached nearly 
down to Milan, have almost disappeared. The province of Como 
contains only a remnant of the primitive forests, and the same 
may also be said of the southern slopes of Tirol. At Ravenna 
there is still a large forest of stone pine, Pinus pinra, though it 
has been much reduced. The plains of Tuscany are adorned 
with planted trees, the olive, mulberry, fig and almond. Sardinia 
is rich in woods, which cover one-fifth of the area, and contain 
a large amount of oak, Quercus suber, robur and cerris. In Sicily 
the forests have long been felled, save the zone at the base of 
Mount Etna. 

The destruction of woods has been gradual but persistent; 
at the end of the 17th century the effects of denudation were 
first felt in the destructive force given to mountain torrents 
by the deforesting of the Apennines. The work of devastation 
continued until a comparatively recent time. 

In 1867 the monastic property of Vallombrosa, Tuscany, 
30 m. from Florence, was purchased by government for the 
purposes of a forest academy, which was opened in 1869. As 
only 4 % of the total forest area belongs to the state, it is doubtful 
whether much good can now be done. 

Great Britain and Ireland.—The British Isles were formerly 
much more extensively wooded than at present. The rapid 
increase of population led to the disforestmg of woodland ; the 
climate required the maintenance of household fires during a 
great part of the year, and the increasing demand for arable 
land and the extension of manufacturing mdustries combined 
to cause the diminution of woodland. The proportion of forest 
is now very small, and yields but a fraction of the required annual 
supply of timber which is imported with facility from America, 
northern Europe and the numerous British colonies. 

Owing to the nature of the climate of the British Islands, 
with its abundance of atmospheric moisture and freedom from 
such extremes of heat and cold as are prevalent in continental 
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fioropf, a great variety of trees are successfuliy cultivated. 
Jn England and Ireland oak and beec^ are on the whole the most 
plentiful trees in the low and fertile parts; in the south of 
the beech and ash are perhaps most common, while 
the Scotch fir and birch are characteristic of the arbwettus 
v^etation in the Highlands. Although few extensive forests 
now exist, woods of small area, belts of planting, elnmpa of trees, 
coppice and hedgerows, are generally distributed over the country, 
constituting a mass of wood of considerable importance, giving 
a clothed appearance in many parts, and affording illustrations 
of skilled arboriculture not to be found in any other country. 

The principal state iorests in England are Windsor Park, 
14,000 acres; the New Forest, &c., in Hampshire, 76,000 acres; 
and the Dean Forest in Gloiice.stershire, 32,500 acres. The total 
extent of crown forests is alK)ut 125,000 acres. A large pro¬ 
portion of the crown forests, having been formed with the 
object of supplying timber for the navy, consists of oak. The 
largest forests in Scotland are in Perthsliirc, Inverness-.shire 
and Aberdeenshire. Of these the most notable are the eurl of 
Mansfield’s near Scone (8000 acres), the duke of Atholl 3 larch 
plantations near Dunkeld (10,000 acres), and in Strathspey a 
large extent of Scotch pine, partly native, partly planted, be¬ 
longing to the earl of SeafiHd. In the forests of Mar and Inver- 
cauld, the native pine attains a great swe, and there are also 
large tracts of indigenous birch in various districts. Ireland 
was at one time richly clothed with wood; this is proved by 
the abundant remains of fallen trees in the bogs which occupy 
a large surface of the island. In addition to the causes above 
alluded to as tending to disforest England, Ihc long unsettled state 
of the a'untry also conduced to the diminisbhig of the woodlands. 

The forests of Great Britain and Ireland, in spite of tlie large 
imports of timber, have not been appreciably extended up to 
the present time because (i) the rate at which foreign timber 
has been laid down in Britain is very low, thus keeping down the 
price of home-grown timlicr; (2) foreign timber is preferred 
to home-grown material, because it is in many cases of superior 
quality, while the latter comes into the market in an irregular 
and intermittent manner; (3) nearly tlm whole of the waste 
lands is private property. As regards prices, it cart be shown 
that the lowest point was reached about tlte year 1888, la. con¬ 
sequence of the remarkable development of means of communica¬ 
tion, that prices then remained fairly stationary for some years, 
and that about 1894 a slow but steady rise sot in, showing during 
the years 1894-1904 an increase of about 20 % all rowd. This 
was due to the gradual approach of the coming crisis in the 
supply of coniferous timtir to the world. It can be shown 
that even with present prices the growing of timber can be 
made to pay, provided it is carried on in a rational and economic 
manner. Improved silvicultural method.s must be. applied, so 
as to produce a better class of timber, and the foeests must lx: 
managed according to well-arranged working plv>s, which provide 
ior a regular and sustained out-turn o£ timber year, by year, 
so as to develop a healthy and steady market for looaJiytgrown 
material. Unfortunately the private proprietors of the waste 
lands are in many cases not in a financial position to plant. 
Starting forests demands a certain outlay in. cosh, and the pro¬ 
prietor must forgo the income, however -small, hitherto, derived 
from the land until the plantations begin to yield a.return. In 
these circumstances the state may well be exp^ted tjo help in 
one or all of tlie following ways: (i) The equipment of fosest 
schools, where economic forestry, as elaborated by reseajch, 
is taught; (2) the management of the crown forests on econwnic 
principles, so as to serve as patterns to private proptietogs; 
{3) advances should be made to landed proptletors who desire 
to plant land, but are short of funds, just .aa is done in the case 
of improvements of agricultural holdings; and (4) the state 
might, acquire surplus, lands,- in. certain parts, of tha country, 
such, as congested districts, and convert them ipta forests. 
Action in these directions would soon lead-to substaiMiialtheBSfiitft. 
Hhe income of landed propjiietora would- rise, a cenaidefablc 
»um of money now sent abroad would remain in the, oouwtry, 
and- forest industries would spring upj thus helping to counteract 


the ever-increasing flow of people from the country into the large 
towns, where only too many roust join the army of the unenr- 
ployed. Even within a radius of 50 m. of London 700,000 acres 
of land are unaccounted for in the official agricultural returns. 
In Ireland more than 3,000,000 acres are waiting to be utiliead, 
and it k> well worth the consideration of the Irish Land Com¬ 
missioners whether the lands remaining on tlisir bands, when 
buying and breaking up large, estates, should »«t be converted 
into slate forests. Such a measure might become a useful 
auxiliary in the peaceful settlement of tlw Irish land question. 
No doubt sneoe-ss depends upon the probable financial results. 
There arc at present no British statistics to prove such succoss ; 
hence, by way of illustration, it may be staled wliat tlia results 
have been m the kingdom of Saxony, which, from an industrial 
point of view, is comparable with England. I hat country 
has 432,085 acres of state forests, of which about one-eighth 
are stocked with brrjad-leaved species, a»rd seven-eighths with 
conifers. Some of the forests are situated on low lands, but the 
bulk of the area is found in the hilly parts of the country up to 
an elevation of 3000 ft. above the sea. The average price realized 
of late years per cubic foot of wood arooemts to 5d., and yet to such 
perfection has the management L>een brought by a well-trained 
staff, that the mean auaual net revenue, idler meeting all 
expenses, comes to 21s. an acre all round. There ciin Iw, no doubt 
that, under the more favourable climate of Great Britain, even 
better results ran be obtained, especial!}' if it is remembered 
tliat foreign supplies of coaiferous timber must fall off, or, at 
any rate, the price per cubic foot rise considerably. 

These things have been recogniiscd to some extent, and a 
movement has been set on foot to improve matters.^ Ihe 
Comroiwioners of Woods aod a number of private proprietors 
had liitkaval working plans prepared for tlieir forests, and 
instruction in forestry has been developed. There is now a welV 
equif^d school of forestry connected with the university id 
Oxford-, while Caml^id^ is following on similar linos ; instruction 
in forestry ia given at tlw university of Edinburgh, tlie Durham 
College, of Science, at Bangor, Cirencester ajid other places. 
The Commissioners of Woods have pufchastxl an estate of 
12,500 acres in ScotlarKl, which will he converted into a crown 
forest, so as to serve as an example. The experience thus gained 
will prove valuable .should action ever be taken on the lines 
suggested by a Royal Commission on Coast Erosion, Reclamation 
of Tidal Lands and Afforestation, which reported on the last 
subject in 1909. 

jjvdw.—The-ldstoiy of, forest administration in India is exceed¬ 
ingly instoucrive to all who take aft interest in the welfare of 
the British Entpire, because it places before the reader an account 
of the gtadnid de-slruction of 'tl»s. greater part of the natural 
forests, a psoecss. through whirit roost other British eolpnies 
are now passing, and then it shows how. l.udia emerged triuro- 
phantfy from die self-inflicted calamity. As, far as information 
goea, Istd-ia was, is the early rimes, for tlw most part covered 
with forest, SubsequeBriy settlors, qpenedi out the country 
along fertik valleys, a»d streams,, while nemadic tribos, moving 
from pasture to pBefure,, fired alike hdls and plains. This process 
went on for centuries. With the advent of British rule forest 
destrufitioa beeamo, more rapid ttmn ever, owmg to tlie increase 
of popalarion, extension of cultivation, tlie multiplication of 
her^ qf Qattle,,and the universal firing of the forests to produce 
ftesh props of grass, Th#n, railways airae, and with their ex- 
teosioft the forosls suffered- anew, poijtly on account of the 
increased demand for timber and firewood, wd partly on 
account, of the fresh ijnpetus given to cultivation along their 
routes, Ultimately, when failure to meet die requirements of 
publie- works was brought to notice, it ww, rscogsiiae^d that a 
grievous mistake had bean made ip allowing, t)iB fdlests. to be 
roekWdy destroyed- Already in the early part of the 1-9^ 
oentury sporadic efforts, wesa roorde to protect the forests in 
vafiowsiparta of die coujsdy, apdidweaooptmMed iptertBittently; 
but dwifirst osganiaedi stops wane tokos about, dte year 1855, 
when Lord Dalhousie, govemos-geaeral. , At that time 
conswjviatom of laresjsi existed in Iforobay,, Madras-ahd Bunpa, 
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Soon afterwards other apponrtments followed, and in 1864 an 
organked state department, presided over by the inspector- 
general of forests, wasi asttiblished. Since then the Indian Forest 
Department has steadily grown, so that it has now become of 
eonsidoroble impartance for the welfare of the people, as well 
as for the Indian exchequer. 

The first duty of the department was to ascertain the position 
and extent of the remaining forests, and more particularly 
of that portion, which still belonged to the state. Then a special 
forest law was passed, which was superseded in 1878 by an im¬ 
proved ajct; providing for the legal formation of permanent state 
forests ; the determination, regulation, and, if necessary, com¬ 
mutation of forest rights; the protection of the forests against 
unlawful arts and the punishment of forest offences ; the protec¬ 
tion of forest produce in. transit; the constitution of a staff of 
forest officers, provision: to invest them with suitalile legal powers, 
and the determmation.of their duties and liabilities. The officers 
who administered the department in its infancy were mostly 
botanists and military officers. Some of these became excellent 
foresters. In order to provide a technically trained staff arrange¬ 
ments were made in 1866 by Sir Dietrich Brandis, the first 
inspector-general of forests, for the training of young Englishmen 
at the I'Yoneh Forest School at Nancy and at similar institutions 
in Germany. In 1876 the students were concentrated at Nancy, 
and in 1885 an English forest school for India was organized 
in connexion -with the Royal Indian Engineering College at 
Cooper'sHill. In tgos the school was transferred to theiiniversity 
of Oxford. The imperial forest staff of India consisted in 1909 
of—officers not specially trained before entering the department, 
17 ; officers trained in France and Germany, 23 ; officers trained 
at Cooper's Hill, i43--total 184. 

In 1878 a forest school was started at Dehra Dun, United 
Provinces, for the training of natives of India as executive 
officers on the provincial staff. Since then a similar scliool, 
though on a smaller scale, has been established at Tharrawaddy 
in Burma. About 500 officers of this class have been appointed. 
In addition, there are about 11,000 subordinates, foresters and 
forest guards, whO' fonn the pmtectivc staff. The school at 
Dclua Dun has lately been converted into the Imperial Forest 
College. 

The progre,ss made since 1864 i.s really astonishing. According 
to tire latest available returns, the areas taken under the manage¬ 
ment of the department are—re.scrvcd slate forests, or permanent 
forest estates, 91,272 sq. m.; other state forestaj 141,669 sq. ita ; 
or a total of 232,941 sq. m., ccjual to 24 % of the area over whidi 
they are scattered. At present, therefore, the average charge 
of each member of the controlling staff comprises 1266 sq. m .; 
that of each executive officer, 446 sq. m.; and that of each 
protective official, 21 sq. m. It is the intention to increase the 
executive and protective staff considerably, in the .same degree 
as the management of the forests becomes more detailed. Of 
the above-mentioned area the Forest Survey Branch, established 
in 1872, has up to date surveyed and mapped about 65,000 sq. m. 
From 1864 onwards efforts were made to introduce systematic 
management into the forests, based upon working plans, but, 
as the management had been provincialized, there was no central, 
or continuous control. This was remedied in 1884, when a 
central Working Plans Office, under the inspector-general of 
forests, was established. This officer has since then controlled 
the preparation and execution of the plans, a procedure which 
has led to most beneficial results. Plans referring to about 
38,000 sq. m. are now (1909) in operation, and after a reasonable 
lapse of time there should not be a single forest of importance 
which is not worked on a well-regulated plan, and on the principle 
of a sustained yield. While the danger of overworking the forests 
is thus being gradually eliminated, their yield capacity is in¬ 
creased by suitable .silvicultural treatment and by fire protection. 
Formerly most of the important forests were annually or period¬ 
ically devastated by jungle fires, sometimes lighted accidentally, 
in other cases purposely. Now 38,000 sq. m. of forest are actually 
protected agamst fire hy the efforts of the department, and it is 
the intention gradually to extend protection to all permanent 


state forests. Grazing of cattle is of great importance in India ; 
at the same time it is liable to interfere seriously with the repro¬ 
duction of the forests. To meet both requirements careful and 
minute arrangements have been made, according to which at 
present 38,000 sq. m. are closed to grazing ; 19,000 sq. m. are 
closed only against the grazing of goats, sheep and camels; while 
176,000 sq. m. are open to the grazing of all kinds of cattle. 
The areas closed in ordinary years form a reserve of foddw in 
years of drought and scarciW. During famine years they are 
either opened to grazing, or grass is cut in them and transported 
to districts where the cattle are in danger of starvation. The 
service rendered in this way by a wi.se forest administration 
should not be underra ted, since one of the mosl serious calamities 
of a famine—the want of cattle to cultivate the land—is thus, 
if not avoided, at any rate considerably reduced. During 1907 
the government of India estalffished a Research Institute, with 
six members engaged in collecting data regarding silviculture, 
forest botany, forest zoology, forest economics, working plans, 
and chemistry in. connexion with forest produce and production. 
The institute is likely to lead to further substantial progress in 
the management of the forests. 

'J'he financial results of forest administration in India for the 
years 1865 to 1905 show the progress made : 


i 

Period. 

Mean Aimiuil 
Net Revenue. 

PercoiitaKt' of 
Annual Increase 
dunui? Period. 


Rupees. 

3 . 372 . 73 .^ 


1870-1H75. . . 

1875-1880. , . 

1,783,248 

30 

2,224,687 

3 > 38 .C. 74.5 

2.3 

1S80-1885. . . 


1885-1890. , . 

5,000,(171 

50 

1890-1895. . 

7 . 37 i >.574 

7 .'> 23,484 

44 


7 

jyoo-100,5, 

9,004,367 

12 


The higliest percentage of increase occurred in the period 
1880-1885. The revenue since 1886 has been considerably 
increased by tho annexation of Upper Burma. 

Apart Irani, the net revenue, large quantities of produce are 
given free of charge, or at reduced rates, to the people of the 
country. Thus, in 1904-1905, tlic net revenue amounted to 
Rs. 11,062,094, while the produce given free or at reduced rates 
was valued at Rs. 3,500,661, making a total net benefit derived 
from the state forests during that year of Rs. 14,562,755, or in 
round figures one million pounds sterling. The out-turn during 
the same year amounted to 252 million cub. ft. of timber and 
fuel and 215 million, bamboos. The receipts from the sale of 
other forest produce came to 9 million rupees, out of a total 
gro.ss revenue of 24 million rupees. 

These results are highly creditable to tlie government of India, 
which has led the way towards the introduction of rational forest 
maitagement into the British empire, thus setting an example 
whieh has been followed more or less by various colonies. Even 
thru movement in the United Kingdom during late years is due 
to it. Apart from India, substantial progress has been made m 
Cape Colony, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States. Other British colonies are more backward in this 
respect. Energetic action is urgently wanted,' especially in 
Canada and Australasia, where an enormous state property is 
threatened by destruction. 

Literature. —The following works of special interest may to 
mentioned : W. Schlich, A Manual af Pnrestrv (Tkindon) (vofs. i., 
ii. and iii. by W. Schlich; vols. iv. and v. by VC. R. Fisher ; 3rd ed. 
of vol. i., :qo6, of vol, ii., 1904, of vol. iii., 1905 : 2nd ed. ol vol. iv., 
1907 ; 2nd ed. of vol. v., 1908) ; Baden-Powell, Forest Law (London, 
1893); Brown, The Forester (ed, by Nisbet, Edinburgh and lamdon, 
1905); Broilliard, Le Traitement ias boil (Paris, 1894V, Huffei, 
kconomie fonstiire (Paris, 1904-1907) ; Lorey, Handbuch dsr 
Forstwissinschafl (2nd ed. by Stoetzer, Tubingen, 1903) ; Ross- 
miEsler, Der Wald, ('W. ScH.) 

United States 

The Forest Regions .—The great treeless region east of the 
Rocky Mountains separates the wooded area of the United 
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States into two grand divisions, which nmy be called the Eastern 
and the Western forests. The Eastern forest is characterized 
by the predominance, on the whole, of broad-leafed trees, the 
comparative uniformity of its general types over wide areas, 
and its naturally unbroken distribution. In the Western forest 
conifers are conspicuously predominant; the individual species 
often reaches enormous and even unequalled dimensions, the 
forest is frequently interrupted by treeless areas, and the tran¬ 
sitions from one type to another are often exceedingly abrupt. 
Both divisions are botanically and commercially rich in species. 

The Eastern forest may conveniently be subdivided into three 
members : 

1. The Northern forest, marked by great density and large 
volume of standing timber, and a comparative immunity, in its 
viigin condition, from fire. The characteristic trees are maples, 
birches and beech (Fagus atropunicea), among the hardwoods 
and white pine (Pinus strobus), spruce {Picca ruhens and Picea 
martam) and hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) among conifers. 

*. The Southern forest is on the whole less dense than the 
Northern, and more frequently burned over. Among its char¬ 
acteristic trees are the longleaf (Pinus palustris) and other pines, 
oaks, gums, bald cypress {Taxodium distichum) and white cedar 
(Ckamarryparts thyoides). 

3. The Central Hardwood forest, which differs comparatively 
little from adjacent portions of the Northern and Southern 
forests except in the absence of conifers. Among its trees are 
the chestnut {Castanea dentata), hickories, ashes and other 
hardwoods already mentioned. 

The Western division has two members : 

1. The Pacific Coast forest, marked by the great size of its 
trees and the vast accumulations of merchantable timber. 
Among its characteristic species are the redwood (Sequoia semper- 
virens) and the big tree ( 5 . Washingtoniana), the Douglas fir 
(Pseiuiotsuga iaxifolia), sugar pine (Pinus lambertiana), western 
hemlock (Tsuga keterophylla), giant arhorvitae (Thuja plicata) 
and Sitka spruce (Picea siichensis). 

s. The Rocky Mountain forest, whose characteristic species 
are the western yellow pine (Pinus ponierosa), Engelmann spruce 


(Pieea engelmanni) and lodgepole pine (Pinus murrayana). This 
forest is frequently broken by treeless areas of greater or less 
extent, especially towards the south, and it suffers greatly from 
fire. Subarid in character, except to the north and at high 
elevations, the vast mining interests of the region and its treeless 
surroundings give this forest an economic value out of proportion 
to the quantities of timber it contains. 

This distribution of the various forests is indicated on the first 
of the two accompanying maps. The second map shows the 
situation of the national forests hereafter mentioned. 

The forests of Alaska fall into two main divisions : the com¬ 
mercial though undeveloped forests of the south-east coast, 
which occur along the streams and on the lower slopes of the 
mountains and consist chiefly of western hemlock (Tsuga 
keterophylla), Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis), yellow cedar 
(Chamaecyparis noolkatensis) and giant arborvitae (Thuja 
plicata), usually of large size and uninjured by fire ; and the vast 
interior forests, swept by severe fires, and consisting chiefly of 
white and black spruces (Picea canadensis and nigra), paper birch 
(Belula papyrijera) and aspen (Poptdus tremuloides), all of small 
size but of great importance in connexion with mining. Northern 
Alaska and the extreme western coast regions are entirely barren. 

The National Forest Policy. —The forest policy of the United 
States may be said to have had its origin in 1799 in the enactment 
of a law which authorized the purchase of timber suitable for 
the use of the navy, or of land upon which such timber was 
growing. It is true that laws were in force under the early 
governments of Massachusetts, New Jersey and other colonies, 
providing for the care and protection of forest interests in 
\-arious ways, but these laws were distinctly survivals of tend¬ 
encies acquired in Europe, and for the most part of little use. 
It was not until the apparent approach of a dangerous shortage 
in certain timber supplies that the first real step in forest policy 
was taken by the United States. Successive laws passed from 
1817 to 1831 strove to give larger effect to the original enactment, 
hut without permanent influence towards the preservation of the 
live oak((Iarrc«s virginiana Mill.), which was the object in view. 
A long period of inaction followed these early measures. In 
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1831 the solicitor of the treasury assumed a partial responsibility 
for the care and protection of the public timber lands, and in 
1855 this duty was transferred to the commissioner of the general 
land office in the Department of the Interior. The effect of 
these changes upon forest protection was unimportant. When, 
however, at the dose of the Civil War railway building in the 
United Suites took on an unparalleled activity, the destruction 
of forests by fire and the axe increased in a corresponding ratio, 
and public sentiment began to take alarm. Action by several 
of the states slightly preceded that of the Federal government, 
but in 1876 Congress, acting under the inspiration of a memorial 
from the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
authorized the appointment of an officer (Dr Franklin B. Hough) 
under the commissioner of agriculture, to collect and distribute 
information upon forest matters. His office became in 1880 the 
division of forestry in what is now the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

As the railways advanced into the treeless interior, public 
interest in tree-planting became keen. In 1873 Congress passed 
and later amended and repealed the timber culture acts, which 
granted homesteads on the treeless public lands to settlers who 
planted one-fourth of their entries with trees. Though these 
measures were not successful in themselves they directed atten¬ 
tion towards forestry. The act which repealed them in 1891 
contained a clause which lies at the foundation of the present 
forest policy of the United States. By it the president was 
authorized to set aside “ any part of the public lands wholly or 
in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of com¬ 
mercial value or not, as public reservations, and the President 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of such 
resenmtions and the limits thereof.” .Some eighteen million 
acres had been proclaimed as rcscnnitions at the time when, in 
189b, the National Academy of .Sciences was asked by the 
secretary of the interior to make an investigation and report 
upon “ the inauguration of a rational forest policy for the forest 
lands of the Dnited .States.” Upon the recommendation of a 
commission named by the Academy, President Cleveland estab¬ 
lished more than twenty-one million acres of new reserves on 
the 2snd of I'cliruary 1897. Ilis action was widely misunder¬ 
stood and attacked, but it awakened a public interest in forest 
questions without which the rapid progress of forestry in the 
United .States since that time could never have been made. 

Within a few months after the proclamation of the Cleveland 
reserves the present national forest policy took definite shape, 
lender this policy the national government holds and manages, 
in the common interest of all users of the forests or its products, 
.such portions of the public lands as have been set aside by 
presidential proclamation in accordance with the act of 1891. 
These lands are held against private acquisition under the Home¬ 
stead Act (except as to agricultural lands as hereafter mentioned), 
the Timber and Stone Act, and other laws under which the 
United States disposes of its unappropriated public domain, 
but not against private acquisition under the Mineral Land Laws. 
They are, selected from lands believed to be more valuable for 
forest purposes than for agriculture, and arc managed with the 
purpose of securing from them the best and largest possible 
returns, present and future, whether in the form of water for 
irrigation or power, of timber, of forage for stock, or of any other 
beneficial product. The aggregate area of the reserves, or 
national forests, has been steadily increased until they now 
include nearly all the timber lands left of the public domain. 

The genend lines of this policy were in part laid down by 
the commission already mentioned, in its report submitted to 
the secretary of the interior. May i, 1897, and by the act of 
June 4, 1897, which was largely shaped by the work of the 
commission. Until this act was passed the national forests had 
been in theory closed against any form of use; nor had the 
possibility of securing forest preservation by wise use received 
much thought from those who had favoured their creation. Such 
a state of Mairs could not continue. Before long public opinion 
would have forced the opening to use of the resources thus 
aibitrarily locked up, and in the absence of any administrative 


system providing for conservative use, the national forests would 
inevitably have been abolished, and the whole policy of govern¬ 
ment forest holdings would have ceased. The act of June 4, 
1897, was therefore of the first importance. This a' t con¬ 
ferred upon the secretary of the interior general powers for the 
proper management of the national forests through the general 
land office of his department. It provided for the designation 
and sale of dead, mature and large timber; authorized the 
secretary to permit free use of timber in small quantities by 
settlers, miners and residents ; empowered him to “ make sucil 
rules and regulations and establish such service as will insure the 
objects of such reservations, namely, to regulate their occupancy 
and use and to preserve the forests thereon from destruction ”; 
and made violation of the act or of such rules and regulations a 
misdemeanour. The statute limited the power to establish forest 
reservations to the purpose of improving and protecting the forest, 
securing favourable conditions of water flows, and furnishing a 
continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of citizens 
of the United States. Lands found, upon due examination, 
to be more valuable for other purposes than for forest uses 
might be eliminated from any reservation, and all mineral lands 
within the reservations were left open to private appropriation 
under tlie mineral laws. The rights of settlers and claimants 
were safeguarded, and civil and criminal jurisdiction, except so 
far as the punishment of offences against the Ilnited States in 
the reservations was concerned, was reserved to the States. 

While the administration of the national forests was cntnisted 
to the general land office, the same act assigned the surveying 
and mapping of them to the United .States Geological Survey, 
which has published descriptions and maps of some of the more 
important. 

No attempt was made in the general land office to develop 
a technical forest service. There were, indeed, at the time of 
passage of the act, les.s than ten trained fnrc.strrs in the United 
.States, no means of training more, and very little conception 
of what forestry actually meant. The purpose of the administra¬ 
tion was therefore mainly protection against trespass and fire, 
particularly tlie latter. Regulations were made giving effect 
to the provisions of the act of June 4, set forth above, but 
in the absence of technical knowledge as to what might safely 
be done, the tendency was rather to restrict than to extend the 
use of the forest. M canwhile, however, there was rapidly develop¬ 
ing in another branch of the government service an organization 
qualified for actual forest management. 

One year after the passage of the act of June 4, 1897, the 
division of forestry in the Department of Agriculture ceased 
to be merely a bureau of information, and became an active 
agency for introducing the actual practice of forestry among 
private owners and for conducting the investigations upon 
which a sound American forest practice could be based. The 
work awakened great interest among forest owners, and exerted 
a powerful educational influence upon the country at large. 
The division extended its work and became (July 1, 1901) the 
Bureau of Forestry. It drew into its employment for a time 
nearl)' all the men who were preparing themselves in increasu^ 
numbers (at first abroad, then in the newly-founded schools in 
the United States) for the profe.ssion of forestry, and was s^ 
recognized as qualified to speak authoritatively on technical 
questions connected with the administration of the national 
forests. This led to a request from the secretary of the interior 
for the advice of the bureau on such questions. Working plans 
were accordinglv underlaken for a number of the forests. The 
general land office, however, was not ready to attempt active 
forest man.agement. Though some timber was sold and the 
grazing of stock regulated to some extent, the main object of 
the land office administration continued to be protection against 
fire. Many of the regulations which it made could not be enforced. 

The disadvantages of dispersal of the Federal government 
forest work among three separate agencies grew more and more 
apparent, until, on the ist of February 1905, control of the 
63,000,000 acres of forest reserves which up to that time had 
been set aside was transferred from the general land office to 




tiie Bureau of Forestry. In recognition of its new duties the 
designation of the bureau became the Forest Service. . 

Other ptxrvisions of the act which affected the transfer were 
that forest supervisors and rangers should be selected, so far 
as possible, from qualified citizens of the state or territory in 
wbieh each forest was situated, and that all money received 
from the sale of any products or the use of any land or resources 
of the national forests should be covered into the treasury and 
constitute a special fund for their protection, administration, 
improvement and eirtension. Five days later a statute gave 
forest officers the power to arrest trespassers ; and on the 3rd 
of March the lieu land selection law was repealed. This law had 
opened the way for grave abuses through the exchange of worth¬ 
less land by private owners within the forests for an equal area 
of vaJHahle timber lands outside. 4 

Ttlef Jhw 'bas been modified since by the change of the old 
name Forest Reserves ” to “ National Forests.” The act^ 
■of June-!*, 1906, opened to homestead entiy lands within 
national forests found 1^ examination to be chiefly valuable for 


agriculture. The administration and improvement of the national 
fore.sts are now provided for directly by congressional appro¬ 
priation. The power to create national forests conferred on the 
president by the act of March 1891 has been repealed for the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado, but for no others. 

The Forest Service began in earnest the development of all 
the resources of the national forests. Mature timber was sold 
wherever there was a demand for it and the permanent welfare 
of the forests and protection of the streams permitted, but 
always so as to prevent waste, guard against fire, protect^young 
growth and ensure reproduction. Regulations wer^ adopted 
which allowed small sales to be made without formality or delay, 
secured for the government the full value of timber sold, and 
eliminated unnecessary routine. Care was taken to safeguard 
the interests of the government and provide for the ntamtenance 
of good tedhnical standards. The conduct of local business 
was entrusted to local officers. Large transactions and general 
policies were controtied from Washington, but with careful 
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provHion lor first-naiid W.-jwIedge and close touch with the work ; 
in the field. Business efficiency and the convenience of the public ! 
were carefully studied. In short, an organization was created 
capable of handling safely, speedily and satisfactorily the com¬ 
plex businesB of making useful a forest property of vast extent, 
scattered through .sixteen different states of an aggregate area 
of over 1,500,000 sq. m. and with a population of 9,000,000. 

The growth since the ist of July 1897 of the area of the 
national forests, of the expenditures of the government for 
forestry, and of the receipts from the national forests, is sherwa 
by the statement which follows. Though the act of June 4, 
1897, became effective immediately upon its passage, the fiscal 
year 1S99 was the first of actual administration, Because the 
first for whicli Congress made the appropriation necessary to 
carry out the law. 


; forest is ripe for the axe, the demand is strong, and control by 
! trained men makes it safe to cut more freely. The increase is 
marked both in small and in large sales, but a score of sales for 
less than $5000 are made against one for more. The total cut 
is still far below the annual increment of the forests. As the 
demand grows restrictions must increase in order to husband 
the present supply until the next crop matures. 

3. The stumpage price would seem on the lace of the figures 
to have risen from about one dollar to more than three doUats 
per thousand board-feet. The receipts, however, for any one 
year are not exclusively for the timber cut in that year, since 
payments art made in advance. In the year 1907 the average 
price obtained was something less than $*-50 per thousand, 
It is therefore true that stumpage prices have risen greatly, 
although conditions new to the American lumbermen are im- 


Area 0/ Nulionai Forests, Annnai Exf>enditures oj the Federal GeuernmerU for Forestry and National Forest Administration, 

and Heceipts from National Forests, jSQi’-JfiVQ. 


Ti-scal 

Year.! 

Area ot 

National Forests 
at Clojw of Year 
(Jun* 30). 

Division i>f Forestry 
(Bureau 0/ Fouestry, 
Forest Service). 

General 
l2tnd Office. 

Receipts from 
National Forests, 

Receipts from 
National Forests, 
per Acre. 

Expenditures upon 
National Forests, 
per Acre, 


Acres. 

• 

t 

$ 

S 

< 

1808 

40,866,184 

20,000-00 


s . 

. . 


iSqg 

46,188,434 

*8, 320 -Oil 

1-75,000*00 

7,534-83 

o*oooi6 

0*0038 

IQftO 

48,515,939 

48,520-00 

110,000-00 

36,754-02 

*00078 

•0045 

lyol 

40,324,479 

<W,320*00 

^5,000*00 

29,250*88 

•00063 

*0070 

lOoi 

51,*90,357 

185,440-00 

JD©,000*00 

25.431-87 

•0004Q 

*uoOo 

i<jo3 

02,21 1,240 

2(ji,86o-oo 

304,1 as'oo 

’ 45,838*08 

»Ooo 74 

-0054 

1904 

62,611,449 

35o,C*oo*oo 

^7*1.000*00 

5M36-19 

*00093 

•0072 


•61693,428 

63a,23a-56» 

817,907,64 

73.»76-J5 

*00085 

•DO 59 

1906 

va0,v94,oi8 


* * 

76.7.219-96 

•00717 

•0089 

1907 

130,334,(165 


• • 

1,571.059-44 

*01041 

•0007 

jyo 9 

l67,677.74'y 

2,94*','53'98 

• • 

l,8o7,27()-6fi 

•00931 

•0151 


‘‘ Until 1906, the sole soutice of receipts was the sale of timber 
In the fiscal year 1907, however, timber safes furnished to 
than half the receipts, llic following statement concerning 
the timber sale.strf Hie fiscal years 1904-5907 will serve to bring j 
out the diange that followed the transfer of control to the forest 
stffvice in the midst of the fiscal year 1905 :— 


Fiscal 

Y-«ar. 

A«iotm 4 of 
Timber Sold» 

Amount of 
Timber Cut. 

S£cci{)tfi fruiii 
Timber Saks. 

1904 

igu6 

1007 

Bd.-ft. 

114 , 773,710 
113,601,508 
328,230,326 
1,044,855,000 ' 

Bd.-ft. 

58 . 435(000 

XiS,47 5,000 
138,665,000 
194,872,000 

1 

38,436-19 
734270-15 , 

» 45 >o 13-49 
©86,813-12 


These figures show -(t) a large excess each year in iffse amount 
of timber sold twer that cut and Tratd for ; J2) nine imtes as much 
timber sold at the end of the four-year period as at ftie begfnniisg 
and three times as much cut; and '{i) a much higher price 
obtained per thousand board-feet at the end of the period than 
at the beginning. Each of these matters calls for ccanment. 
The sales are of stumpage only ; the government does no logging 
on its own arcotmt. 

1. More timber is sold each year than is cut and paid for, 
because many of the sales extend over several years. With 
increasing sales the amount sold each year for future removal 
has exerted the amount to be removed during that year under 
sales of earlier years. Large sales cm^ering a term of years are 
made because the national forests contain mudr -overmature 
timber, whidi needs removal, hut which is frequewfty too in- 
accessffile to be saleable in small amounts. To prevent specula¬ 
tion the time altowed for cutting is never more fihsn five years, 
and c atlin g imrst begin at once and be eontimied steadSy. 

2. The volume of sales has increased rapidly because mudh 

' The Unitad States fiscal year -ends June 30, and receives its 
desigaafion from the calendar year in Whicli i't terminal e.s. Thus, 
the ftscal i'ear 1898 is the year Jtiiy 1, 1807-June 30, 1898. 

* Ado^iatmtion tianslerred to Bureau of Forestry, February r, 

Moj. 


posed. Full utilizittkia of .oU merchantable material, cart of 
young growth in felling and logging, and the piling of brus^ 
to be subsequently burned by the forest officers if burning is 
necessary, are among these cortditions. Timber to be cut must 
first b« marked by the forest officers. Sales of more than {100 
in value are made only after public advertisement 

Only the simplest forms of silvicultwe have as yet been 
introduced. The vast area -of tlie national forests, the com¬ 
paratively isparse population of the West, the rough and broken 
character of the forests themselves, and the newness of the 
probfeass which their management presents, make the general 
application of intensive metliods for tlie pa-esent impracticable. 
Natural Tsproduction is secured. The sefection system is most 
used, often under the rough and ready method of an approximate 
diasBeter limit, with the icservaticoi of seed trees where neededL. 
The tendency, however, is strongly towards a more flexible and 
effective application of the selection principle, as a better trained 
field force is developed and as market conditions improve. 

One conspicuous achievement was the reduction of loss by 
fires on the narional forests. During the unusually dry season 
of 1905 there were only eight fires of any importance, and the 
area burned ov'er wnountw only to about -16 of i % of the 
total area. In 1906 about -12 of i % was burned. Tl^ was 
accomplished by efficient patrol, co-operation of the public, and 
by preventive measures, such as piling and burning the brush 
on cut-over areas. 

Since tlie beginning of 1906 the largest source of income from 
the national forests was their use for grazing.. Stock-raising u 
■one of the most important industries of the West. Forme^ 
cattle and sheep grazed freely on all parts of the public domaitu 
In the caiiy days of the narional forests the wisdom of permitting 
any grazing at all upon them was sharply questioned. Un¬ 
restricted grazing had led to friction between individuals, the 
deterioration of much of the range through overstocking, and 
serious injury .to the forests and stream flow. The forests of 
the West, however, are largely of open growth and coobw 
many grassy parks, the results of old fires, and many high 
moimtain me^ows. Under proper relations the grass and 
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other forage plants which they produce in great quantity can 
be used without detriment to the forests themselves, and with 
great benefit to the stock industry, which often can find summer 
pasturage nowhere else. Except in southern California grazing 
IS now permitted on all national forests unless the watersheds 
furnish water for domestic use; but the time of entering and 
kaving, the number of head to be grazed by each applicant, and 
the part of the range to be occupied are carefully prescribed. 
Planted areas and cut-over areas are closed to stock until the 
young growth is safe from harm, and goats are allowed only in 
the brushland of the foothills. 

The results of regulation, in addition to the protection of 
forest growth and streams, are the prevention of disputes, 
improved range, better stuck, stable conditions, in the stock 
industry, and the best use of the range in the interest of progress 
and development. The first right to graze stock on the forests 
is given to residents, small owners and those who have used the 
range before. Thus the crowding out of the weaker by the 
Stronger and of the settler by the roving outsider has been 
stopped. In 1906 the forest service began to impose a moderate 
charge for the use of the national forest range. The following 
statement shows the amount of stuck grazed on the national 
forests j 904-09, and the receipts for the grazing charge 


Year. 

Number of 
Cattle and Horses. 

Number of 
Sheep and Goats. 

Receipts. 

1904 

J90.S 

igof) 

1907 

1909 

610,091 
092,124 
r,oi 5,148 
1,200,158 
1,581,404 

1,806,722 

1,709.987 

5,763,100 

6,657,083 

7,819,.594 

$ 

514,692-87 

863,920-32 

1,032,185-70 


A work of enormous magnitude which has now begun is planting 
on the national forests. At present, with low stumpagc prices 
and incomplete utilization of forest products, clear cutting 
with subsequent planting is not practicable. There are, however, 
many million acres of denuded land within the national forests 
which require planting. Such planting is still confined chiclly 
to watersheds which supply cities and towns with water. The 
first planting was done in 1892, in California. Since then 
similar work has been done on city watersheds in Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho and New Mexico. Other plantations are in the 
Black Hills national forest, where large areas of cut-over and 
burned-over land are entirely without seed trees, and in the 
sandhill region of Nebraska. Up to 1908 about 2,000,000 seedlings 
had been planted, on over 2000 acres—^a small beginning, but 
the work was entirely new and presented many hard problems. 

The nursery operations of the forest service are concentrated 
at seven stations, located in southern California, Nebraska, 
Colorado, New Mexico (2), Utah and Idaho, where stock is 
raised for local planting and for shipment elsewhere. These 
nurseries are small. Their annual productive cafiacity is between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 seedlings. Each nursery is practically 
an experimental forest-planting station, at which a large variety 
of species are grown and various methods are tried. 

■liie organization of the administrative work of the national 
forests b by single forests. On the j st of January 1908 the total 
number of forests was 165 with a total area of 162,023^190 acres 
fon April 7, 1909, the numbers were 146 national forests in the 
U.S. with 167,672,467 acres, besides two in Alaska with 26,761,626 
and one in Porto Rico with 65,950 acres). In charge of each 
forest is a forest supervisor. Under the supervisors are forest 
rangers and forest guards, whose duties include patrol, marking 
timber and scaling logs, enforcing the regulations and conducting 
some of the minor business arising from the use of the forests. 
Guards are temporary employes; rangers are employed by the 
year. The supervisors report directly to and receive instructions 
from the Central office at Washington. In this office there are 
four branches—operation, grazing, silviculture and products— 
each of which directs that part of the work which belongs to it, 
dealing directly with the supervisor. For inspection purposes, 
however, the forests are separated into six districts, in each of 


which is located a chief inspector with a corps of assistants- 
The inspectors are without administrative authority, but assist 
by their counsel the supervisors, and through inspection reports 
keep the Washington office informed of the condition of all lines 
of adminbtrative work in progress. Administrative officers 
alternate frequently between field and office duties. 

The number of forest officers in the several grades on the ist 
of January 1908 were: 6 chief inspectors, 26 inspectors, 106 
forest supervisors, 41 deputy forest supervisors, 820 forest 
rangers and 283 forest guards. The total number of employds 
of the forest service on the same date, including the clerical 
force, was 2034. 

Besides the administration of the national forests, the forest 
service conducts general investigations, carries on an extensive 
educational work, and co-operates with private owners who 
contemplate forest management upon their own tracts. This 
last work is undertaken because of the need of bringing forestry 
into practice, the lack of trained foresters outside of the employ 
of the government, and the lack of information as to how to 
apply forestry and what returns may be obtained. Co-operation 
takes the form of advice upon the ground and, on occasion, of 
the making of working plans. The educational work of the service 
is performed chiefly through publications, the purpose of which 
is to spread very widely a knowledge of the importance of forestr}' 
to the nation and of the principles upon which its practice rests. 
The investigations which the service conducts extend from studies 
of the natural distribution and classification of American forests 
and of their varied silvicultural problems to statistics of lumber 
production and laboratory researches vvhich bear upon the 
economical utilization of forest products. As examples of these 
researches may be mentioned tests of the strength of timber, 
studies of the preservative treatment of wood for various uses, 
wood-pulp investigations and studies in wood chemistry. 

Forest Instruction .—Most of the men now in the forest service 
received their training in the United States. There are several 
professional schools of forestry. The Yale Forest School, which 
was opened as a department of Vale University in September 
1900, offers a two-years’ graduate course with abundant field 
work, and also conducts a summer school of forestry, especially 
adapted to the training of forest rangers and special students, 
at Milford, Pennsylvania. The university of Michigan and 
Harv'ard University also offer a two-years’ graduate course in 
forestry'. The Pennsylvania Stale College has recently established 
a four-years’ undergraduate course in forestry'. The Biltmore 
Forest School in North Carolina, the oldest of all these schools, 
offers a one-year course in technical forestry. A large number 
of the agricultural colleges give instruction in forestry. Amtmg 
these are Nebraska, Minnesota, Maine, Michigan, Washington 
and Mississippi agricultural colleges, the university of Georgia and 
Iowa State College. Berea College, Kentucky, deserves special 
mention as a college which has done valuable work in teaching 
forestry without attempting to turn out professional furesTers. 

Forestry among the States .—Among the states forestry has 
hardly reached the stage of practical application on the ground. 
New York holds 1,500,000 acres of forest land. It has a commis¬ 
sion to care for its forest preserve, and to protect the forest land 
throughout the state from fire. The constitution of the state, 
however, prohibits the cutting of timber on state land, and thus 
confines the work entirely to protection of the forest and to the 
planting of waste areas. Pennsylvania is at present showing 
the most efficient activity in working out a forest policy. It has 
state forests of 820,000 acres, a good fire law more and more 
satisfactorily enforced, and eight nurseries for growing planting 
material. In 1905, 160,000 white pine seedlings were set out. 
It lias also a school for forest rangers, to be employed on the 
state forests, and it has just established a state professional 
school of forestry. 

Twenty-six of the states have regularly appointed forest officers, 
six have carried on studies of forest conditions in co-operation 
with the forest service, and there is scarcely one which is not 
actively interested in forestry. Laws, generally good, to prevent 
damage from forest fires, have been enacted by practically all 
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the states, but their enforcement has unfortunately been lax. 
Public sentiment, however, is making rapid prepress. Among 
the best laws are those of Maine, New Hampshire, Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The New York law, 
for example, provides for the appointment of one or more fire¬ 
wardens in each town of the counties in which damage by fire 
is especially to be feared. In other counties supervisors of towns 
are ex-officio fire-wardens. A chief fire-warden has general 
supervision of their work. The wardens, half of the cost of whose 
services is paid by the state, receive compensation only for the 
time actually employed in fighting fires. They may command 
the service of any citizen to assist them. Setting fire to woods 
or waste lands belonging to the state or to another, if such fire 
results in loss, is punishable by a fine not exceeding $250 or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, and damages 
are provided for the person injured. Since fire is beyond question 
the most dangerous enemy of forests in the United States, the 
measures taken against it are of vital importance. 

The following table shows the amount of forest land held by 
he different states, and by the territory of Hawaii:— 

A rea of Slate Forest Reservations, K^ot. 


Connecticut 

. . . 1,360 acres 

Hawaii 

. 117.532 


Indiana . 

, . . 2,000 


Maryland . 

. . • 3,540 

»> 

Michigan . 

. . . 31^,000 


Minnesota 

. . . 42,800 


New Jersey 

. . . 2,474 

»> 

New York 

. . . 1,439,998 

71 

Pennsylvania . 

, , . K 20 , 0 CKJ 

i> 

Wisconsin 

. . . 254»072 

f» 


Forestry on Private. Lands .—The practice of forestry among 
private owners is of old date. One of the earliest instances 
was that of Jared Eliot, who, in 1730, began the systematic 
cutting of timber land to supply charcoal for an iron furnace 
at Old Salisbury, Connecticut. The successful planting of waste 
lands with timber trees in Massachusetts dates from about ten 
years later. Hut such exam])les were comparatively rare until 
recent times. At present the intelligent harvesting of timber 
with a view to successive crops, which is forestry, is much more 
common than is usually supposed. Among farmers it is especially 
frequent. It was begun among lumbermen by the late E. S. 
Coe, of Bangor, Maine, who made a practice of restricting the 
cut of .spruce from his forests to trees 10, 12 or sometimes even 
14 in. in diameter, with the result that much of his land yielded, 
during his life, a second crop as plentiful ns the first. Many 
owners of spruce lands have followed his example, hut until 
very recently without improving upon it. .Systematic forestry 
on a large scale among lumbermen was begun in the Adirondneks 
during the summer of 1808 on the lands of Dr VV. S. Webb and 
Hon. W. C. Whitney, of a combined area of over roo,ooo acres, 
under the superintendence of the then Division of Forestry. 
In these forests spruce, maple, beech and birch predominate, 
but the spruce alone is at present of the first commercial import¬ 
ance. The treatment is a form of the selection system. Under 
it a second crop of equal yield would be ripe for the axe in thirty- 
five years. Spruce and pine arc the only trees cut. The work 
had been executed, at least up to the year 1902, with great 
satisfaction to the owners and the lumbering eontractors, as 
well as to the decided benefit of the forest. The lumbering is 
regulated by the following rules, and competent inspectors are 
employed to see that they, are rightly carried out: (1) No 
trees shall bo cut which are not marked. (2) All trees marked 
shall be cut. (3) No trees shall be left lodged in the woods, and 
none shall be overlooked by the skidders or haulers. (4) All 
merchantable logs which are. as large as 6 in. in diameter at the 
small end must be utilized,. (5) No stumps shall be cut more 
than 6 in. higher than the stump is wide. (6) No spruce shall 
be used for bridges, corduroy, skids, slides, or for any purpose 
except building camps, dams or booms, unless it is absolutely 
necessary on account of lack of other timber. (7) All merchant¬ 
able spruce used for skidways must be cut into logs and hauled 
out. (8) Contractors must not do any unnecessary damage 


to young growth in lumbering ; and if any is done, they must 
discharge the men who did it. 

These two instances of forestry have been most useful and 
effective among lumbermen and other owners of forest land in 
the north-east. Among those which have followed their example 
are the Berlin Mills Paper Company in northern New Hampshire, 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company in northern Michigan, and 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company in New York, all ' 
of which have employed professional foresters. 

The most notable instance of forestry in the south is on the 
estate of George W. Vanderbilt at Biltmore, N.C. This was the 
first case of systematic forestry under regular working plans in 
the United States. It was begun in 1891 on about 4000 acres, 
and has since been extended until it now covers about too,ooo 
acres. professional forester with a corps of trained rangers 
under him is in charge of the work. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has recently employed a trained forester and several assistants 
and has undertaken systematic forestry on a large scale. 

The effect of the work of the forest service in assisting pnb ate 
owners is evidenced by the fact that down to the year igoS 
670 wood lots and timber tracts had been examined by agents 
of the forest service, of which 250 were tracts over 400 acres in 
extent, and planting plans had been made for 436 owners 
covering a total area of 80,000 acres. Expert ad^’ice is also 
given to wood lot owners upon application by many of the state 
foresters. 

American Practice .—The conditions under which forestry 
is practised in Europe and in America differ so widely that 
rules which are received as axiomatic in the one must often 
be rejected in the other. Among these conditions in America 
are the highly developed and specialized methods and machinery 
of lumbering, the greater facilities for transportation and conse¬ 
quent greater mobility of the lumber trade, the vast number 
of small holdings of forest land, and the enormous supply of 
low-grade wood in the timbered regions. High taxes on forest 
properties, cut-over as well us '''irgin, notably in the north-western 
pineries, and the firmly established habits of lumljermen, arc 
factors of great importance. From these and other considera¬ 
tions itfollows that such generally accepted essentials of European 
methods of forestry as a sustained annual yield, a permanent 
force of forest labourers, a permanent road system and the like, 
are in most cases utterly inapplicable in the United ,Statt's at 
the present day in private forestry. Methods of forest manage¬ 
ment, to find acceptance, must there conform as closely as possible 
to e.xisting methods of lumbering. Rules of marked simplicity, 
the observance of which will yet secure the safety of the forest, 
must open the way for more refined methods in the future. For 
the present a periodic or irregular yield, temporary mearas of 
transport, constantly changing crews, and an almost total 
ignorance of the silvics of all but a few of the most important 
trees—all combine to enforce the simplest silvicultural treatment 
and the utmost concentration of purpose on the two main objects 
of forestry, which are the production of a net revenue and the 
perpetuation of the forest. Such concentration has been followed 
in practice by complete success. 

The forests witli which the American forester deals are rich 
in species, usually endowed with abundant powers of reproduction, 
and, over a large part of their range, greatly dependent for their 
composition and general character upon the action of forest 
fires. Of the commercially valuable trees there may be said to be, 
in round numbers, a hundred out of a total forest flora of about 
500 species, but mtiny trees not yet of importance in the lumber 
trade will become so hereafter, as has already happened in many 
cases. The attention of the forester must usually be concen¬ 
trated upon the growth and reproduction of, a single species, and 
never of more than a verj' few. Thus the silvicultural problems 
which must be solved in the practice of forestry in America are 
fortunately less complicated than the presence of so many kinds 
of trees in forests of such diverse types would naturally seem 
to indicate. 

The forest fire problem is one of the most difficult with which 
the American forester has to deal. It is probable that forest 
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iGneg hfkve h«d more to do with the character and distribution of 
forests in America than any other factor except rainfall. With 
lan annual range over thousands of square mileSj in many portions 
<sf the United States they occur regularly year after year on the 
aame ground. Trees whose thick baric or abundant seeding 
gives them peculiar powers of resistance, frequently owe their 
exclusive possession of vast areas purely to the action of fire. 
On the economic side fire is equally influential. The probability, 
or often the practical certaintyjOf ftreafter thefirst cut, commodiy 
4etvmines lumbermen to leave no merchantable tree standing. 
Porest fires are thus the most effective barriers to the intro- 
diuction of forestry. Excessive taxiUioa of timber land is anodser 
of almost equal effect. Because of it lumbermen hasten to cult, 
and afterwards often to abandon, lands which they cannot 
afford to hold. This evil, -which only the progress of public 
sentiment can control, is especially prevalent in eertam portions 
of the white pine belt. 

Forest Associations .—Public sentiment in favour of the pro¬ 
tection of forests is now widespread and increasingly effective 
throughout the United States. As the general u^erstanding 
of the objects and methods af forestry becomes clearer,, -the 
tendency, formerly very marked, ilo oonfouad -ornamental tree 
planting and botanical matters with iereairy proper is rapidly 
growing less. At the same time, the number and activity of 
associations dealing with forest matters is iaorcasing with notable 
rapidity. There are now about thirty such associations in the 
United States. One of these, the -Society of Ameticaa Poresters, 
is centposed exclusively eff -professional fojtesters. Titc Anaracan 
F-onestry Association is the oldest and largest. It has been 
influential in preparing the ground work ef pqpidar intemsst ut 
faittstty, and e^reuially inadvoeating and securitrg tbe adoption 
of tbe kderal ioeest reservatioc policy, the must in^ortamt ettp 
yet taken by the -national gavemment. It publishes as its 
organ a menihly mugaaine -oalfed Forestry mii Isrigaiiin. The 
Pennsylvania J'brestry Associatiea has been inatniaaestal m 
placing that -state in the forefro&t of forest .prqgress. Its aegaa 
IS a bi-monthiy publication called FureO. Ijtaitet. Otlier states 
which have associations or societies of ^peuial influence in forest 
matters are California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ciderado, 
New Hatnipahire, Uaorgia -and Oregon. Arbor X)gy, instituted 
in Nebraska in iBjs as a day 4er sh^le-trae platntii^ by farmers 
who had settled on the treeleai prairies, has been token -up as a 
means of interesting school -children in tbe plantirg of trees, 
and has spread unt^ it is bow abserved in every state and 
territory. It^oontinues to,serve an-admirablepi^pose. 

Ltmiknng.-'Aooording to the ceusie rapart far 1905 the 
capital invested in lugging-c^matioas in the United States was 
$90454,596, the oamtoer of lerajiloy^s tegoged a“d 

their wages $66,9904)00.; isawaoilh repmseated -an invested 
capital of $361,68!,,000, -and empbyed 8*5,6514 ipetsoas., (whose 
wages were $100,311,000, whik phuiiag mflls rnpreaeiit^ a 


capital of $288,894,000 and employed 132,030 persons whose 
wages were $66,434,000. 

All the operations of the lumber trade in the United States are 
controlled, and to no small degree determined, by the peculiar 
unit of measure which has been adopted. This unit, the board- 
foot, is generally defined as a board one foot long, one foot wide 
and one inch thidc, but in reality it is equivalent to 144 cub. in. 
of manufadtured lumber in any form. To purchase logs by this 
-measure one must first know about what each log will yield 
in one-mch boards. For .this purpose a -scale or table is used, 
whioh gives the contents of logs of varions diameters and lei^ths 
in .boaid-feet. Under such a standard the purcliaser pays for 
DotUqg but the saleable lumber in each log, tbe 'inevitable 
waste in slabs and sawdust costing him nothing. 

The table at foot gives the-estimated consumption of wood for 
oertain purposes in the -United States in 1906. 

In addition to tins -amount, on immense quantity of wood is 
used each year for fuel, posts and other domestic purposes, and 
the'total annuel consumption is not less than 30 bilhon ouib. ft. 

The yearn 1890 to 1906 were marked by rapid changes in the 
rank of the important timber trees with reference to the amount 
of timber cut, and a shifting of the important centres of produc¬ 
tion. Among eoniletous trees, white pine has yielded suc¬ 
cessively to yellow pine and Douglas fir, while the soeae of greatest 
activity has shifted from the -Northern forest <6 the Southern, 
and from thes'e is rapidly shifting to the Pacific Cewst. The total 
cut of coniferous Iitefbcr has increa.sed steadily, "but that of the 
hardwoods is falling -off, and in 1906 it wa« *5 % -fess than in 
1899, while infuriwr hardwoods arc gra)(kia% twroming more 
and more importance, and the sceneof greatestactrrity has pas,sed 
foam -the middle west tc the swithond the Appidacbianaegron. 

■Canids .—Tlte oonifetous supply of the coustiy is derived 
iresa fonr fotest -e^oos ; (1,) Tte Northern rioreat ; -(a) -tite 
Southern-fesest.; -(3) (the Pacific Coast forest; «ad {4)theMooky 
MotuitMn.ka>e6t. 

I. The Northeni forest was kmg the ohief source -of \lae -coni¬ 
ferous lumber preduotkm in the United States, The pninui^ 
timber tree bf thk region is the white pine, usually known in 
Ew(tp<<as the Weymoudi pine. It has on average height when 
Qiature of r ft., with a diameter a little less than 3 ft., but tiie 
virgin timber is approaching exhaustios. Wbke pine wag one 
ef the first trees to be out axtensivedy in the United -States, and 
Maine, the pine tree state, was at first the oentre of production. 
In 1851 the out of white piitc ’Om the Penob.soot river was '144 
million ft, titat of epraoe 14 redlieti end of hemlorit is raillioa. 
Thirty years later the pnte -oat had sunk to 23 miUion, apruce 
had risen to 11-8 million, aad bendock had passed (pine by a 
tniUion ieet. Meanwhile, the centre of production had passed 
from the north woods to the Lake States, and for many years 
this region was the scene of the most vigorous lumbering activity 
in tbe world. The following figures show the cut for the -Lake 


Product. 

Output 1906. 

Equtvaleat ) 
Wood Volume. 

Estimotod 
Woods Waato.* 

Estimated 
Mill Waste.* - 

Total Wood 
Volaine Censamed. 



•• 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 




cob. ft. 

cub. ft. 

cub. ft. 

cub. ft. 

Lumber— 







Conifers 


3o,,'3oo,ooo‘tUouHaa(i Ud. ft. 

8517 

1173 

2170 

5860 

Hardwoods 


7,300,000 „ „ 

612 

577 

461 

1650 

Shingles . 


li,yoo,ooo „ „ 

107 

54 

109 

270 

Pnlpwood 


3 ,gao,«eo oe-rds 

*61 

79 

• • 

340 

Wood distillation . 


1^200.^000 

108 

12 

,, 

t20 

Heading • 


145,000400 sets 

5* 

33 

45 

no 

Staves— 







■right cooperage 


867,000,000 

22 

36 

3* 

yo 

Slack coioperage 


1,097,600,000 

*7 

22 


z? 

Poles ... 

. 

3,500,000 

35 

15 

• 4 ^ 


Veneer 


300,000 thousand bd, ft. 

50 

JO 

,,, 

•So . 

.Bound mine timbocs 


165,000,000 cub. ft. 

165 

35 

»• 

too 

Hewn cross ties 


77,500,000 

207 

303 


710 




4143 

asfo 

2838 

6550 


I Woods waste includes tops, stiiinps, cull logs-and butts, bu\ does not include defeotive ttees left or trees used for road purposes, 

* Mill waste includes hark, kerf, slabs aitd edgings. 
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to 19*6. It is certain that the remarkable 


decline in 

the cut of white pine which these 

figures show 

continue still farther. 



187.1 . 

. • 3,993>78 o,ooo 

1890 . 

, 

■*,59-7,659,3.52 

1874 . 

. • 3i7.f'.3<^>,ooo 

1891 . 


7,879.948.349 

8,594,222,802 

7,326,265,782 

187.') ■ 

. • 3.968,553,000 

1892 . 


1876 . 

■ • 3.879.046,000 

1893 • 


1877 . 

• ■ 3.595.333,496 

1894 . 


•6,821,516,412 

1878 . 

• • 3,629,472,759 

1895 . 

< . 

7,o5cgS69;2J5 

1870 . 

. . 4,806,043,000 

1896 . 


5,725,763,035 

1880 . 

• ■ 5,651,205,000 

,'SSJ: 


6,233,454,000 

1881 . 

. . 6,768,856,749 


6,155,300,000 

1882 . 

• • 7,.552,1.50,744 

1899 . 


6,056,508,000 

1883 . 

• • 7,624,789,786 

1900 . 


5,485/^61,000 

1883 . 

■ • 7,935,033,054 

1901 . 


5,336,000,000 

1883 . 

. • 7,05.5,094,555 

1902 . 


5,294,000,000 

1886 . 

• • 7,425,368,443 

1903 . 


4,792,000,000 

1887 . 

• • 7.757,916,784 

1904 . 


4,120,000,000 

1888 . 

. . 8,388,716,460 

1905 • 


3,777^,000,000 

I88g . 

• • 8,183,050,755 

1906 . 


3,032,000,000 


Second to the white pine among the coniferous lumber trees 
of the Northern forest is the hemlock (Tsuga canadensis). It is 
used chiefly for construction purposes and furmShes a com¬ 
paratively low grade of lumber. 

The spruce {Picca ruhens) is used diiefly far lumber, .but it 
is in large and increa.sing demand in the manufacture of paper 
pulp. For the latter purpose hemlock, poplar Ssfemst- 

loiAes and P. grandidentaia) and several odier svoods are also 
employed, but on a smaller scale. The total txjnsuniption ®f 
wood for paper in the United Stirtes for 1-906 wos 5,660,000 
cords, of which 2,500,000 was spruce. Of this, however, 720,000 
•cords were imported from CaniKla. 

2. The chief prt)duct of the Southern forest is the yellow 
pine. Tins is the collectwe term for the kiagleaf, .shortbaf, 
loblolly and Cuban pines. Of these the longlwf pine (fUmts 
paJnsIris Mill.), called pitch-pine in Europe, is the mostimpontSBit. 
Its timlicr is probably superiisr in strength and dmability to 
that of any other memtier of the genus Pinus, and in adAion 
to its value as a timlier tree it is the source of naval Blotes da the 
United States. 'I'he average sine of the irtature longleaf pke is 
90 ft. in lieight and 20 in. in diameter, fshortloaf (Pinus eciinata) 
and loblolly (J‘. laeda) are other important memlietB uf the 
•group. Their wood very closely resembles that -of the longleaf 
pine and is often diflicult to dwtinguish from it Tiie trees are 
also of about tbe same size and height. LutiloHy is, lowever, 
of more rapid growth. The total cut of yellow pine in 1906 was 
11,661,000,000 hoard ft.; it has perhaps not yet reached its 
maximum, but is certainly near it. 

Another important -coniferous tree of the Southern forest 
is the bald cypress (Taxodium ddstichtun), which grows in the 
swamps. 'I’he cut in 1906 was 839,000,000 board ft., a gain 'of 
69 % over 1899. 

3. But the great supply of coniferous timber is mow on the 
Pacific Coast. The Douglas fir (Pseudolsuga iexijolia), also 
known as Douglas spruce, red fir and Oregon pine, is the foremnst 
tree in Oregon and Washington, and the redwood in Ualifoniia. 
When mature the Douglas fir averages 200 ft. in height and .4 it. 
in diameter, and the redwood 225 ft. in height and 8 ft. in 
diameter. Other important trees of the Pacific Coast are sugar 
pine (Pinus lamberliana), western red cedar (Thuja pUeetta), 
western larch (Larix arcidenialis), Sitka spruce (Piceu sitdicasMs), 
western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) and western yjeflow 
pine (Pinus ponderosa). These trees will all be of iin:Bea5ing 
importance. 

Logging on the Pacific Coast is characteriaed by the us of 
powerful machinery and by extreme skill in hmidling enwanoos 
weights. This is especially true in ■California, where the logp 
of redwood and of the big tree (Sequeia Washm^aaianei) are 
often more than 10 ft. in dianwter. Logging is usuahy done by 
wke cables operated by don'ke3'-engines, Tht jonitney to the 
mill is usually by rail. The mills are often -ef great siie, buiit on 
piles over tide water and so arranged that their product is 
deliv-ered directly from the saws and dry kilns to vessels moored 
alongside. The products of the Pacific Coast forest make their 
way over land to the markets of the central and eastern states 


and into foreign markets. Among the -lumber-producing states, 
Washington has in seven years jumped from fifth place to first, 
and its output has increased from 1428,000,000 board ft. in 
1899 4,305,000,000 ft. in 1906. Oregon and California have 

inoreased their ou^ut from 7.34,000,000 each in 1899 to 
1,605,000,000 and 1,349,000,000 ft. respectively in 1906. Of 
the total otttjput -of these three states (7,259,000,000 ft.) 
4,880,000,000 ft. is Douglas fir and 660,000,000 redwood. 

4. The important htnaber trees of the Rocky Mountain forest 
are the western yelkm ;pine, the lodgepole pine, the Douglas 
fir and -the Emge^iBann ^ruce. The Doojglas fir, here extjcmely 
variable in siae amri value, jioaches in tliis region average dimen¬ 
sions -of perhaps Be ft. in height by 2 ft. in (horaeter, the western 
yellow pine 90 ft. by 3 ft. and the Engehnatin spruce 60 ft. by 
2 ft. Mining, railroad and domestic uses clu^y ahsKarb the 
annual timber product, which is conskleraljle in quantity, and 
of viist importance to the local population. The lumber output 
of the Rocky Mountain region is, hemever, increasing vwy 
rapidly both in the north and in the soutli-wesL One of the 
largest mills in the United States is in Idaho. 


Tlie folIowinK table sumniarires the cut of the important couiferous 
.‘ipecie.s during the years iSgg-igod : 


Kind. 

1B99. 

1904. 

1906. 

Per Cent Increase 
(■+-) or I lecreose 
(- ,) since 1,899. 

Yelhro' , 

MaUion 

ft, 

9,659 

Millioa 

Jt. 

21,535 

S,9I28 

MiUiun 

ft. 

■ 

+ *207 

rXralglas Idr . 

L 7.37 

4.970 ■ 

+ J.H6'2 

Wibpe idne . 

7 , 74 * 

5.333 

4,584 

- 40-8 

Hatulock. . . 

3.422 

.34169 

av 537 

•t 3'4 

Sjjruce 

1,448 

1,304 

1.645 

+ T 3’6 

Western Ptne 

944 

>,*79 

1,387 

■+ 46*9 

C yfvesB . . . 

4 ‘/> 

750 

839 

4 * 9-3 

fiedmoDd , . 

3 f;o 

519 

683 

+ Sya 

Cedar . , . 

233 

223 

35S 

+ A 37 


*26,040 

27,138 

29 ,>4 

4 14 


Hardwmds. —Tlie hardwood supply ®f tlte oountry »'dadivBd 
whnost entirely from the eastern tiaM ■of the owtintnt, rand 
cotnes from each of die three great Koatwn toreitTOgiiDiiE. 

The following table .sIkiws the ent of the impentont epeoies «f 
hardwoods foi' ifigg «i<1 tgoo : 






Per Cent 

Rind. 


1899. 

1906. 

increase {-f) 
or Diecreaae:(- 



I'tiOUSMUd 

Ttoiiiaud 




Feet. 

Feet. 


Oak . . . 


4,458,027 

2,820,393 

- 36-3 

Mftpie . 



882,878 

+ J9-4 

Poplar 


i,ia'j,243 

■t)9B„®j6 

- 87'« 

Red tpvm , . 


206,688 

453.678 

+ 59'9 

Chcutaut , . 


407,379 

376,838 

+ 97'I 

Basswood 


308,069 

+ 22-3 

33irch . 


132,601 

370,«3« 

+179-4 

Cottonwood . 


415.224 

263,996 

- 56-4 

Bcoch . . . 


(4) 

275,661 


Edm 


436.731 

224,795 

- 50-8 

Ash . . . 


269,120 

214,460 

- 20-’8 

Hickory . 


96,636 

14/212 

+ 53-4 

Tupelo 


(a) 

a?,.!*®* 


Wainet . , 


38,682 

48,1,74 

+ 24-5 

•Sycatnorc 

All other . 


29,715 

208,504 

(«) 

87.637 

- 38-0 

Total . 

■ 

8,634g)2l 

7,315.491 

- 15-3 


a Not separately reported. 


Oak, which in 1899 fumishod over hall the entire output, 
has fallen of 46-5 %. V allow pqpkr, which in 1899 was second 
among the lumdiwoodB, has fallen of 38 % and now occupies 
third phtce; and elm., the groat stand-by in slack coopeca^, 
has fallen 50-8 %. On the other hand less valuable speaes 
like maple and red gum have advanced 39 and 59 % respectively. 

The decrease is largely due to-the iact' that t^ hardwood 
grow naturally .on the better classes of soil, and in the eastern 
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United States where the population has always been the densest, 
and as a consequence of this, a large proportion of the original 
hardwood land has been cleared up and put under cultivation. 
The hardwood supply of the future must be obtained chiefly 
from the Appalachian region, where the conditions are less 
favourable to agriculture. 

In addition to the lumber cut, enormous quantities of hard¬ 
woods are used each year for railroad ties, telephone and other 
poles, piles, fence posts and fuel, and there is a great amount 
of waste in the course of lumbering and manufacture. 

Authorities. —Sargent, Silva 0/ North America (Boston, i8gi- 
1897), Manual of Trees of North America (Boston, 1903) ; Lemmon, 
Handbook of West American Cone-ltearers (San Francisco, 1805); 
Bmnckon, North American Forests and Forestry (New York, 1900); 
Femow, Economics of Forestry (New York, 1902); Finchot, The 
Adirondack Spruce (New York, 1898); Pinchot and Graves, The 
White Pine (New York, iSqfi), See also the various publications 
of the U.S. forest service, including especially the following general 
works: Forest I nfiuences ; Primer of Forestry ; the Timber Supply 
of the United States ; the Waning Hardwood Supply ; Forest Products 
of the United States in /go6 ; F.xports and Imparts of Forest Products 
in igod ; Federal and State Forest Laws ; Regulations and Instructions 
for the Use of the National Forests ; 2'he Use of the National Forests ; 
also part v. of the Nineteenth and of the Twenty-first Annual Reports 
of the United States Geological Survey, and vol. ix. of the loth Census 
Report on the Forests of North America ; and Reports of the State 
Forestry Commissions of New York, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, &c., and of the State Geological 
Surveys of New Jersey, Maryland and North Carolina. (G. P.) 

FOREY, fiUE FR£d£RIC (1804-1872), marshal of France, 
was bom at Paris on the 5th of January' 1804, and entered the 
army from .St Cyr in 1824. He took part in the earlier Algerian 
campaigns, and became captain in 1835. Four years later he 
was given command of a battalion of chasseurs' a pied and in 
1844 he became colonel. At the Revolution of 1848 Cavaignac 
made him a general of brigade. Ho took an active part in the 
coup d'Hat of the 2nd of lleccraber 1851, and Napoleon III. 
made him a general of division shortly afterwards. He held a 
superior command in the Crimean War, and in the Italian 
campaign of distinguished himself very greatly in the action 
of Montebello (20th May). In 1862 Forey was placed in command 
of the French expeditionary' corps in Mexico, with the fullest 
civil and military powers, and he crowned a successful campaign 
by the capture of Mexico city in May 1863, receiving as his 
reward the marshal’s baton. From December 1863 to 1867 he 
held high commands in France, but in the latter year he was 
struck with paralysis and had to retire. Marshal Forey died 
at Paris on the 20th of June 1872. 

FORFAR, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and capital 
of the county of Forfarshire, .Scotland. Pop. (ie)oi) 12,117. 
It lies at the east end of the Loch of Forfar in the valley of 
Strathmore, and is 13 m. N. by F. of Dundee by road and 21^ m. 
by the Caledonian railway. It is also situated on the same 
company’s main line to Aberdeen and sends off a branch to 
Brechin. The principal buildings comprise the court house, 
the county hall (with portraits by Raeburn, Romney, Opie and 
others), the town hall, the Meffan Institute (including the free 
library), the infirmary, poorhousc and the Reid hall, founded 
by Peter Reid, a merchant in the burgh who also gave the public 
park. The burgh unites with Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin and 
Inverbervie (the Montrose group of burghs)’ in returning one 
member to parliament. The Loch of Forfar, ij m. long by J m. 
wide, is drained by Dean Burn, and contains pike and perch. 
On a gravel bank or spit in the north-west of the lake stood 
a castle which was sometimes used os a residence by Margaret, 
queen of Malcolm Canmore. The staple industries are linen 
and jute manufactures, but brewing, tanning, bleaching, rope¬ 
making and iron-founding are also carried on. 

Forfar is at least as old as the time of Malcolm Canmore, for 
the first parliament after the defeat of Macbeth met in the old 
castle, which stood on a mound on the northern side of the 
town. The parliaments of William the Lion, Alexander 11 . 
and Robert 11 . also assembled within its walls. The towp, 
which was created a royal burgh by David I., was burnt down 
•about the middle of the 13th century. Edward I. captured the 


castle on one of his incursions, but in 1307 Robert Bruce seized 
it, put its defenders to the sword and then destroyed it, its site 
being now marked by the town cross. Previous to the reign of 
James VI. the weekly market was held on Sunday’, but after 
the union of the crowns parliament enacted that it should be 
held on Friday. The town sided with Charles 1 . during the 
Civil War, and Charles II. presented the Cross to it out of regard 
for the loyalty shown to his father. Forfar seems t() have plai'ed 
a less reputable part in the persecution of witches. In 1661 a 
crown commission was issued for the trial of certuin miseralde 
creatures, some of whom were condemned to be Iiurnt. In the 
same year one John Ford for his services as a witeli-finder wa.s 
admitted a burgess along with Lord Kinghorne. The witches’ 
bridle, a gag to prevent them from speaking whilst being led to 
execution, is still pre.scrved in the county hall. One mile to the 
E. lie the ruins of Restennet Priory, where a son of Bohert 
Bruce was buried. For twenty-five years after the Reformation 
it was used as the parish church and afterwards by the Episco¬ 
palians, until they obtained a chapel of their own in 1S22. 

FORFARSHIRE, or Angus, an eastern county of Scotland, 
bounded N. by the shires of Kincardine and Aberdeen, B'. by 
Perthshire, S. by the Firth of Tay and E. by the North Sea. 
It has an area of 559,171 acres, or 873-7 sq. m. The island of 
Rossie and the Bell Rock belong to the shire. 

Forfarshire is characterized by great variety of surface and 
may be divided physically into four well-marked sections. In 
the most northerly of these many of the rugged masses of the 
Grampians are found ; this belt is succeeded by Strathmore, 
or the Howe of Angus, a fertile valley, from 6 to 8 m. broad, 
which is a continuation of the Howe of the Mearns, and runs 
south-westwards till it enters .Strathcarn, to the south-wei.l of 
Perth; then come the .Sidlaw Hills and a numlior of Isolated 
heights, which in turn give way to the plain of the coast and tlie 
Firth. The mountains are all in the northern division and Iielong 
to the Binchinnin group (sometimes rather ine.\actly called the 
Braes of Angus) of the Grampian ranges. Among the highest 
masses, most of which lie on or near the confines of the bordering 
counties, are Glas Maol (3503 ft.) on the summit of whicli tlie 
shires of Aberdeen, I'brfar and Perth meet, Cairn-na-Gl-islia 
(3484), Fafornie (3274), Broad Cairn (3268), Creng l.cac.ich 
(3238), Tolmount (3143), Tom Buidhc (314°), L'riesh (31-;), 
Mount Keen (3077) and Mayar (3043), while peaks of upwards of 
2000 ft. are numerous. The Sidlaw Hills—the greater part of 
which, however, belongs to Perthshire- -arc much less lofty 
and of less .striking appearance. They ha\'c a breadth of from 
3 to 6 m., the highest points within the county being Craigowl 
Hill (1493 ft.), Auchterhouse Hill (1399) and Gallow Hill (124.-;. 
None of the rivers is navigable, and only three arc of ari_\' im¬ 
portance. The Isla, rising in Cairn-na-Glasha, flows soulhward.s, 
-then turns S.E. and finally S.W. till it enters the Tay after a 
course of 45 m. Its chief tributaries on the right arc thgAlyih, 
Ericht and Liman, and on the left the Newton, Mely.'.ni and 
Dean. Near Bridge of Craig is the fall of Reekie J.inn {70 ft.), 
so named from the fact that when the strc.ain is in floud tlie spray 
rises in a dease cloud like smoke (reek). Near old .'\iihe te-ile 
are the cascades called the Slug.s of Auchrannie. i'he North l.sk, 
formed by the confluence of the Lee and Mark ;.t Inteniuirk, 
after a south-easterly course of 28 m. enters the North hea 
3 m. N. of Montrose. On the right bank it recei-ics the West 
Water and Cruick and on the left the Turf and Luther. It gi\ es 
the title of earl of Northesk to a brunch of the Carnegie family. 
The South Esk rises in the Grampians near Mount J-'afernic and 
not far from its source fonns the Fulls of Baehnagiurn : aiter 
flowing towards the south-east, it bends eastwards near I'annadice 
and reaches the North Sea at Montrose, the length q| its course 
being 48 m. Its principal affluents are the Prosen on the right 
and the Noran on the left. It supplies the title of carl of Soutliesk 
to another branch of the Carnegies. The lal;es are small, th.e 
two largest being the Loch of Forfar and the mountain-girt 
Loch Lee (i m. long by J m. wide). Lintrathen (circular in shape 
and about J- m. across), to the north of Airlie Castle, supplies 
Dundee with drinking water. The glens of the Forfarshire 
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Grampians are remarkable for their beauty, and several of them 
for the wealth of their botanical specimens. The largest and 
finest of them are Glen Isla, in which are the ruins of Forter 
Castle, destroyed by Argyll in 1640, and the earl of Airlie’s 
shooting-lodge of the Tulchan; Glen Clova, near the entrance 
to which stands Cortachy Castle, the seat of the earl of Airlie ; 
Glen Esk and Glen Prosen. 

Geology .—A great earth fracture traverses this county from near 
Ediell on the N.E. to Lintiathcn Loch on the S.W. Between 
Cortachy and the south-western boundary this fault runs in Old 
Rod .Sandstone, but north-east of that place it forms the junction 
lino of Silurian and Old Red ; and in a general way we may say 
that on the N.W. side of the fault the metamorphosed Silurian rocks 
arc found, wliile the remainder of the county is occupied by the Old 
Red Sandstone. On the margin of the disturbance the Silurian 
rocks are little-altered grey and green clay slates with bands of 
pebbly grit; farther towards the N.W. we find the same rocks 
metamorphosed into mica schists and gneisses with pebbly quartzites. 
Rising up through the .schists between Cam Bannock and Mount 
Buttock i.s a great mass of granite. The Old Red Sandstone extends 
from tills county into Perthshire and Kincardineshire ; here some 
20,000 fl. of those deposits are .seen; an important part being formed 
of volcanic tuffs and lavas which are regularly interbedded in the 
sandstones and conglomerates. North of Dundee some of the lower 
bed.s are traversed by intrusive dolerites, and Dundee I.aiw is probably 
the remains of an old vent through which some of the contempor¬ 
aneous l.tv.is, ite., were discharged. Tlie Old Red Rocks have been 
suVijrntcd to a good deal of folding, as may be seen along the coast. 
The principal (lirection of strike is from N.E. to S.W. A. synclinal 
fold occupies Strathmore, and between T-Oingforgan and Montrose 
the northern extension of the Sidlaw Hills is an anticlinal fold. 
Two fish-bearing bods occur in the county ; from the lower one many 
large ICurypterids have been obtained. The well-known paving 
flags of .Arbroath belong to the lower part of the formation. The 
Upper Old Red Sandstone is found only in one spot about a mile 
north of Arbroath. During the Glacial period the ice travelled 
south-eastwaril across Strathmore and over the Sidlaw Hills; 
abundant evidence of this transporting agent is to be seen in the 
form of morainic dopo,sits, the most striking of which is the great 
transverse barrier of Glenaim in the valley of the S. Esk, half a mile 
in length and about 200 ft. high. Relics of the same period are 
found round ihe coast in tlie form of raised buachu.s at 100, io and 
25 ft. above the present sea-level. 

Climate ami Agriculture .—On the whole the climate is healthy 
and favourable to agricultural pur.suits. The mean temperature 
for the year is F., for January 38° and for July 59^ The 
average annual rainfall is 34 in., the coast being considerably 
drier than the uplands. In the low-lying districts of the south 
the harvc.st is nearly as early as it is in the rest of Scotland, but 
in the north it is often late. The principal wheat districts are 
.Strathmore and the neighbourhood of Dundee and Arbroath; 
and the yield is well up to the best .Scottish average. Barley, 
an important crop, has increased steadily. Oats, however, 
though still the leading crop, liave somewhat declined. Potatoes 
are mostly grown near the seaboard in the higher ground ; turnips 
also are largely raised. The northern belt, where it is not waste 
land, has been turned into sheep walks and deer forests. The 
black-faced sheep are the most common in the mountainous 
country ; cross-bred sheep in the lowlands. Though it is their 
native county (where they date from 1808), polled Angus 
are not reared so generally as in the neighbouring shire of 
Aberdeen, but shorthorns are a favourite stock and Irish cattle 
are imported for winter-feeding. Excepting in the vicinity of 
the towns there ore no dairy farms. Horses are raised success¬ 
fully, Clydesdales being the commonest breed, but the small 
native gurrons are now little used. Pigs also are reared. Save 
perhaps in the case of the crofts, or very small holdings of 
less than 10 acres, farm management is fully abreast of the 
time.s. 

Other Industries .—The staple industries are the jute and 
flax manufactures. Their headquarters are in Dundee, but 
they flourish also at other places. Shipbuilding is carried on at 
Dundee, Arbroath and Montrose. The manufactures of jams, 
confectionery, leather, machinery, soap and chemicals, are all 
of great and growing value. Sandstone quarries employ many 
hands and the deep-sea fisheries, of which Montrose is the centre, 
are of considerable importance. The netting of salmon at the 
mouth of the North Ei is also a profitable pursuit. 


Two railway companies serve the county. The North British, 
entering from the south by the Tay Bridge, follows the coast 
north-eastwards, sending off at Montrose a branch to Bervic. 
The Caledonian runs up Strathmore to Forfar, whence it diverges 
due east to Guthrie, where it again resumes its north-easterl}’ 
course to Dubton and Marykirk ; it reaches Dundee from Perth 
by the shore of the estuary of the Tay, and sends branches from 
Dundee to Kirriemuir via Monikie and Forfar and to Alyth 
Junction via Newtyle, while a short line from Dubton gives it 
touch with Montrose. 

Population and Government. —The population was 277,735 in 
i8gi, and 284,083 in igoi, when 1303 spoke Gaelic and English, 
and 13 Gaelic only. The chief towns are Arbroath (pop. in 1901, 
22,3g8), Brechin (8941), Broughty Ferry (10,484), Carnoustie 
(5204), Dundee (161,173), Forfar (11,397), Kirriemuir (4096), 
Monifieth (2134) and Montrose (12,427). Forfarshire returns 
one member to Parliament. It is a sheriffdom and there is a 
resident sheriff-substitute at Dundee and another at Forfar, 
the county town, and courts are held also at Arbroath, In 
addition to numerous board schools there are secondary schools 
at Dundee, Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar and Kirriemuir, 
and technical schools at Dundee and Arbroath. Many of the 
elementary schools earn grants for higher education. The county 
council and the Dundee and Arbroath town councils expend the 
“ residue ” grant in subsidizing science and art and technical 
schools and classes, including University College, the textile 
school, the technical institute, the navigation school, and the 
workshop schools at Dundee, the technical school at Arbroath, 
besides cookery, dairy, dress-cutting, laundry, plumbing and 
veterinary science classes at different places. 

History, —In the time of the Romans the country now known 
as Forfarshire was inhabited by Piets, of whose occupation 
there are evidences in remains of weems, or underground houses. 
Traces of Roman camps and stone forts arc common, and there 
are vitrified forts at Finhaven, Dumsturdy Muir, the hill of 
Laws near Monifieth and at other points. Spearheads, battle- 
axes, sepulchral deposits, Scandinavian bronze pins, and other 
antiquarian relics testify to periods of storm and stress before 
the land settled down into order, towards which the Church 
was a powerful contributor. In the earliest days strife was 
frequent. The battle m which Agricola defeated Galgacus is 
supposed to have occurred in the Forfarshire Grampians (a.d. 
84); the Northumbrian King Egfrith and the Pictish king 
Burde fought near Dunnichen in 685, the former being slain ; 
conflicts with the Danes took place at Aberlemno and other 
spots ; Elpin king of the Scots was defeated by Aengus in the 
parish of Liff in 730; at Restennet, about 835, the Piets and 
Scots had a bitter encounter. In later times the principal 
historical events, whether of peace or war, were more immediately 
connected with burghs than with the county as a whole. There 
is some doubt whether the county was named Angus, its title 
for several centuries, after a legendary Scottish prince or from 
the hill of Angus to the east of the church of Aberlemno. It 
was early governed by hereditary earls and was made a hereditary 
sheriffdom by David 11 . The first earl of Angus (by charter of 
1389) was George Douglas, an illegitimate son of the ist earl 
of Douglas by Margaret Stuart, who was countess of Angus in 
her own right. On the death of the ist and only duke of Douglas, 
who was also 13th earl of Angus, in 1761, the earldom merged 
in the dukedom of Hamilton. Precisely when the shire became 
known by the name of the county town has not been ascertained, 
but probably the usage dates from the i6th century. Among 
old castles are the roofless square tower of Red Castle at the 
mouth of the Liman ; the tower of the castle of Auchinleck ; 
the stronghold of Inverquharity near Kirriemuir ; the castle of 
Finhaven ; the two towers of old Edzell Castle ; the ruins of 
Melgund Castle, which are fairly complete; the small castle of 
Newtyle, and the old square tower and gateway of the castle 
of Craig. 

Sec A. Icrvise, Memorials of Angus and Mearns (Edinburgh, 
iStjs) ; Land of Ike Lindsays (Edinburgh, 1882) ; Epitaphs and 
Inscriptions (Edinburgh, 1879); Earl of Crawford, Lives of the 
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{Loadon, 1835); Sir W. Kraaer, History of ths Garnegies 
(BdWDttSgh^ 1867); A. Hi Millar, Historical Castlts and M.antions 
(PaUley, ^89^ ; G. History of Arbroath (Arbroath, 187G); 

D. D. Black, History of BrsclHn (Edinburgh, 1867). 

TORFBITURE (ftotn “ forfeit,” originally an offence, and 
hence a fine exacted as a penalty for such ; derived through tho 
0 . Fr. forfait, from the lute Lat. foris factum, a trespass, that 
which is done foris, outside), in English law, the term applied 
(i) to loss or liability to the loss of property in consequence of 
an offence or breach of contract; (2) to the property of which 
the party is deprived. 

Under the common law, conviction and attainder on indict* 
ment for treason or felony was followed not only by forfeiture 
of the life of the offender, but also by forfeiture of his lands and 
goods. In the case of treason all the traitor'.s Inn^ of whomso¬ 
ever holden were forfeited to the king; in the case of felony 
including ftio^Jr-se, or suicide), the felon’s lands escheated 
exctciderunt) to his immediate lord, subject to the king’,s right 
to waste them for a year and a dhy. This rule did not tqjply 
to lands held in gavelkind in the county of Kent. The goods 
of traitors and felons were forfeited to the king. Tlio desire of 
the king and his officers to realize the profits of these fnrfoitura.s 
was one of the chief motives for instituting the circuits of the 
king’s justices throughout England ; and from time to time 
conflicts arose from attempts by these justices to extend the 
law of treason—under which the kir»g levied all the forfeitures— 
at the expense of felony, in which ti»e lord of the felon benefited 
by the escheats. As regards theft, the king’s rights overrode 
those of the owner of the stolen property, until, in the-reign of 
Henry VIII., provision was made for restitution of the' goods 
to the owner if he prosecuted the thief to consdotion. In Pepys’s 
Diary, 21st of January 1667-1668, will be found an illustration 
of the working of the old Ihw. We find that an' tho suicido 
of his brother-in-law, Ptepys at once applied to the kingpensonally 
and obtained a grant of the brother-in-law's estate in favour 
of his widow and children should the inquest find a verdict of 
fflo-de-se. It was common practice for persons anticipating 
conviction fnr treason or felony to assign all their property to 
others to avoid the forfeiture ; and in some instances tho accused 
refused to plead to the indictment and endured the peim forte 
et dure, until death supervened, to avoid these consoqucncos 
of conviction. The royal rights to forfeitures arising within 
particular areas were frequently granted by charter to oorporac 
tions or individuals. In 1897 tbe courts had tO' interpaet suoh 
charters granted to the txjwn of Nottingham in and 1448, 
All forfeitures and escheats with respect to conviction and 
attainder for' treason and felony were alxilislied as from the 
4th of July 1870, except forfeitures consequent upon the- now 
disused proeesB of outlawry, and the forfeitures iwdudbd in -the 
penalties of praemunire. 

The term “ forfeit ” is also applied to penalties imposed by 
statute for acts or omissions which are neitb0r’'treascna;ble nor 
felonious. In such- srtatutes the forfeitune enures in favoiur of 
the crown unless the statute indicates another destination; 
and unless a particular method of enforcing the fqgfeilure is 
indicated it'is enforceable as a debt to the crown and has priority 
as such. TTie words “ forfeit and pay ” are often used in imposing 
a pecuniary penalty for a petty misdemeanour, gnd where they 
are used the court dealing with the case must not oniy convict 
the offender but adjudicate as to the forfeiture. 

Statutory forfeitures in some cases extend to specific chattels, 
e.f. of a- British merchant-ship when her chaffacter as such 
is fraudulently dissimulated (Merch. Shipp. Act 18^4, ss. 70, 76), 
or of goods smuggled in contravention of the customs' acts or 
books introduced in violation of the copyright acts. Recognis¬ 
ances are said to be forfeited when the conditions are broken 
and an order of court is made for their enforcement as a crown 
debt against the persons bound by them. 

The term “ forfeiture ” is now most commonly used with 
reference to real property, i.e. with reference to the rights of 
lords of the manor or lessors to determine the estate or interest 
of a copyholder or lessee for breach of the customary or con- 


tnacfual tesms of tenuiei' It is also applied to express the 
deprivatina of aJimited ownerof settled property,realor persontd, 
for bseach of the conditions by which bis rights are limited; 
e.g. by becoming bankrupt or attempting to charge or alienato 
his interest. As a general rule,, the courts “ lean against for¬ 
feitures ” of this, kind ; and are astnit to defeat the claim of tho 
superior landlord or other person seeking to enforce them. 
By It^slatioa of 1881 and 1892 there is. jurisdiction to grant 
relief upon terms against the fcifeittnEi of a lease for breach of 
certain cihsses of covenant, c;g, to pay rent or to in.sure. 

FOBGESY (derived through the French from Latin fabricare, 
to construct), in English law, “ the fraudulent making or altera¬ 
tion of a writing to the prejudice of another man’s right,” or 
” the false making, or making maio animo, of any written 
instrument for the purpose of fraud or deceit.” This definition, 
it will be seen, comprehends all fraudulent tampering with 
documaits. ” Not only the fabrication and false making of the 
wholfe of a written instrument, but a fraudulent insertion, altera¬ 
tion or erasure, ci'cn of a letter, in any material part of a true 
instrument whereby a new operation is given to it, will amount 
to forgery,—and this though it be afterwards executed by 
another person ignora'nt of the deceit ” (Russell on Crimes and 
Misdemranonrs, vol. ii.). Changing the word Dale into Sale 
in a lea.se, so tlial it appears to be a lease of the manor of Sale 
instead of the manor of Dale, is a forgery. And when a country 
banker’s note was made payable at the house of a banker in 
London who failed, it was held to be forgery to alter the name 
of such London banker to that of another London banker with 
whom the country banker had subsequently made his notes 
payable. As to the fraud, “ an intent to defraud is pre.sumed 
to exist if it appears that at the time when the false document 
was made there was in existence a specific person, ascertained 
®r unascertained, capable of being defrauded thereby ; and this 
presumption is not rebutted by proof that tho offender took or 
intended to take measures to prevent such person from being 
dfcfraudcd in fact, nor Ijy the fact tliat he had or. thought he had 
a right to the thing to be obtained by the false document " 
(Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Laiv). Thus when a man 
makes a false acceptance to a hill of exchange, and circulates it, 
intending to take it up and actually taking it up before it is 
presented for payment, he is guilty of forgery. Even if it be 
proved as a matter of fact that no person could be defrauded 
(as when A forges a. cheque in B’s name on a bank from whidi 
B had' withdrawn his account), the intent to defraud' will be 
presumed. BUt it would appear that if A knew that B had 
withdrawn his account, the absence of fraucfolcirt intention 
would he inferred. A general intention to cheat the public is 
not the kind of ftaud' necessary to constitute forgery. Thus if 
a quack forges a diploma of the colkge of surgeons, in order 
to make people believe that he is a member of that body, be is 
not guilty of fUrgeiy. 

The crime of. fimgery in EngFsh. law has been from fime to 
time dealt with in an enormous number of statutes. It was 
first made a statutory offence in 1562, and was punishable by 
fine, by standing in the pilloiy, having both ears cut off, the 
nostrils slit up and seared, the forfeiture of land and perpetual 
imprisonment. It was made capital, without benefit of dergy 
in 1634. The most notable cases of those who have suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law are those of the Rev. Dr W. 
Dodd in. 1777,, for forging Lord Chesterfield's name on a bond, 
and Henry Fauntleroy, a partner in the banking-house of 
Marsh, Sibbald &: Co., for the appropriation by means of 
forged instruments of money entrusted to the bank, in 1824. 
“ Anthony H'ammond, in the iWb Forgery of his Criminal Code, 
has enumerated more than 400 statutes which ccfotainjJTftvisions 
against the offbnee ” (Sir J. T. Coleridge.’s notes to Bmekstone) 
Blackstone notices the increasing severity of the legislatnit* 
against forgery, and says that " through the number of these 
general and special provisions there is now hardly a case possible 
to be conceived wherein forgery that tends to defraud, whether 
in the name of a real or fictitious person, is not madfe a capital 
crime.” These acts were consolidated in 1830, The kter 
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statutes, fixing penalties from penal sen'itude for life downwards, 
were consolidated by the Forgery Act i86i. It would take too 
much space to enumerate all the varieties of the offence with 
their appropriate punishments, 'fhe following- condensed 
summary is based upon diapter xlv. of Sir J. Steen’s Dip;sl 
oj the Criminal Law : 

1. Forgcrifs punishulilo witli penal .servitude for life as a maximum 
are— 

(a) Forperies ol the preat seal, pi'iv'y seal, &c. 

{h) Forgeries of transiers ol stocKi India bonds, exchequer bills, 
bank-notMS, dnedsj will>., bills of exchangu, tVc. 

f) OblLUruUorih. or .dturations of crossing on a clnujuc. 
d) Forp(M*ie3 of registers ol birth, iVrc., or of thereof and 

others. 

2. Forgeries puiiishalile with fourteen years' penal servitude are— 

{a) J''orgeries of debentures. 

(^) Forgerie.s of documents relating tf) the registering of deeds, t^c. 

(r) Forgeries of instruments purporting to be made by the account¬ 
ant general and other ofhcers of the court ol chancery,. (Vrc. 

(ff) I.)riiwing bill of exchange, on account of another, per 

procuration or otlierwise, without authority. 

(t‘) ObtAUiing property b)- menus ol a forgt'd instrument, knowing 
it to be forged, or by probate olitained on a forged will, false oath, cSrc. 

3. ForjfiTies punishable with seven years’ penal scnHtndc;— 
Forgeries of seals of courts, of the process of court.s, of certificates, 
and of documents to be used in evidence, A‘C. 

By the Merchandise- Murks Aeto 1887 and i8qi, foi^'cry of 
trade marks is an offence punishable on conviction by indictment 
with impri.sonment nut exceeding two years or to fine, or both, 
and on conviction by summary procet;ding.s with imprisonment 
not e.xceeding four months nr with a fine. 

I'he I'brged Transfers Aft i8qi, made retrospective by the 
Forged 'rran.sfcr.s Act 1S92, enables companies and local 
authorities to make eompensation by a ca.sh payment out of 
their funds for any loss arising from a transfer of tlieir stocks, 
.shares or securities through a forged transfer. 

Uniletl States. —P'orgeiy is made a ermic by statute in most 
if not all the states, in addition to being a common law cheat. 
These statutes have mueh enlarged the common definition of 
this erime. It is also made a crime by a Federal statute (IhS. 
Rev. Stat., ch. 5), which includes forgery of national hsinknotes, 
letters patent, public bid, record, signature of a judge, land 
warrants, powers of attorney, ships’ papers or custom-house 
documents, certificates of naturali/.ation, &c.; the punishment 
is by fme or by imprisonment from one to fifteen years with or 
witltout hard labour. 

In Illinois, fraudulently connecting together different parts 
of several banknotes or otlier genuine instruments so as to pro¬ 
duce one nrlflitional note or instrumaiU with intent to. pats all 
as genuine, is a forgery of each of them (Rev. Stats. 1901, ch. 
38, § J08). The alleged iiustrument must be apparently capable 
of defrauding {Goodman v. People [1907], 228, Ill. 154). 

In Massacluisett.s, forgery of any note, certificate or bill of 
credit issued by the state treasurer and receiver general, or by 
any other olfiecr, for a debt of that commonwealth, or a bank 
bill of any bank, is punishable by imprisonment for life or any 
term of years (Rev. Laws 1902, ch. 209, §§ 4 and 5). 

In New York, forgery includes the false making, counterfeiting, 
alteration, erasure or obliteration of a genuine instrument 
(Penal t'oeif, ^ 520). An officer or agent of a corporation, who 
with intent to defraud sells, pledges or issues a fraudulent scrip, 
share certificate, is. guilty of forgery in third degree. Falsely 
making any instrument which purports to be issued by a corpora¬ 
tion bearing a. pretended signature of a person falsely indicated 
as an officer of the company, is forgery just as if such person 
were ia gculh, wich officer {id. § 519). Counterfeiting railroad 
tickets is furgeiy' in the third degree. FalseR certifying that 
the execution of a, deed has been acknowledged is forgery {id. 
§511). So also is the forging a fictitious name {People v. Broume 
[1907], 103; N.Y, supfd. 903:). Punishment for forgery in the 
first degree may be twenty years, in the secondi (Jegree ten years, 
in the third degree five years. 

In Pennsylvania, fraudulently making, signing, altering, utter¬ 
ing or publishing apy written instrument other than bank bills, 
cheques or drafts, waa punishable by fine, and imprisonment 


“ by separate or solitary confinement at labour for a term not 
exceeding ten years ” (L. 1-860, March 31); forging bank bills, 
&c., for a term not exceeding five years. Defacing, removing, 
or counterfeiting brands from lumber floating in any river is 
punishable by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two j'ears 
or a fine (L. 1887, Msiy 23). Fraudulently using the registered 
mark of another on lumber is punishable fine orimprisonment 
by solitary confinement for a term not exceeding three years {id.). 

In Tennessee, forgery may be committed by tj’pewriting the 
body of and signature to an instrument which may be the subject 
of forgery (1906 ; Slate v. Bradley, ri6 Tenn. 711). 

In Vermont, the act of 1904, p. 1.35, no. 115, § 24, authorizes 
licensees to sell intoxicating liquors only on the written pre¬ 
scription of a legally qualified physician stating that it " is given 
and necessary for medicinal use.” It was held that a preseriptk)n 
containing no such statement was. invalid and the alteration 
thereof was not forgery (1906 ; State v. MeManu.t, 78 St. 433). 

AuTiioHiTiES.- Pollock aiul Maitlaiuf, Histury nf Pnpjhh Law ; 
Stephen, Dipest of Criminal Law; lit'.torv nf Criminal Lair; I.. O. 
Pike, Histarv 0/ Crime m Enpland, 1873-1876; B-u.s.seH, l>n Crimes; 
Ai'chbold, t riminal Pleadings. 

FOHQBT-ME-!fOT, nr ScOKPiON-GB.tss (Ger. Vergissmein- 
nichl, Fr. premillei, scarpionne). the nani* popuk»riy applied to 
tlie small annual or perennial herbs forming the genus Myosolis 
of the natural order Boragimutae, so railed from the Greek 
/j-vs, a mouse, and (n\, an ear, on account of the shape of the 
leaves. The genus Ls represented in Europe, north Asia, North 
America and Australia, aJul is characterized by oblong or linear 
stem-leaives. flowers in terminal seorpioid cymes, small bte, 
pink or white flowers, a five-cleft persistent calyx, a salvcr- 
nr funnel-shaped corolla, having its moutli closed by five short 
scales and hard, smooth, shining nutlets. The common or true 
forget-me-not, M. palnstris, is a perennial plant growing to a 
height of 6 to 18 in., with rootstork rrecpiiijj, stem clothed 
witli lux spreading hairs, leaves light green, and .somewhat 
shining, buds pink, becoming blue as they expand, and corolla 
rotate, broad, with retuse lobes, and bright blue with a yellow 
centre. The divisions nf the calyx extend only about one-third 
the length of the corolla, wheseas in the other British species 
of Myosolis it is deeply cleft. The ferget-me-not, a favourite 
with poets, and the si'inbol of eonstancy, is a frequent ornament 
of brooks, river.s and" ditches, and, according to an old German 
tradition, received its name from the last words of a knight w'ho 
was drowned in the attempt to procure the flower for his lady. 
It attains its greatest perfection under cultivation, and, us it 
flowers throughout the sumraer, is used with good effect for 
garden borders ; a variety, M. striguiosa, is more hairy' and «r-#ct, 
and its flowers are smaller. In M. versicolor the flowers are 
yellow when first open and change generally to a dull blue; 
sometimes they are permanently yellowish-white. Of the species 
in cultivation, M. dissiiiflora, 6 to S »., witk- Ihtge- hwrasomie 
abundant sky-blue flowers, is the b«*t and earliest, floweriog 
from February onwards ; it does well in light cool soils, prefer¬ 
ring peaty ones, and should be renewed annually from seeds or 
cuttings. M. rupicola, or M. alpesiris, 2 to. 3 in., inteiMr blm, 
is a fine rock plant, preferring shady situations and gritty 
soil; M. asorica (a native of the Azores) with purjjle, ultimately 
blue flowers about half an inch across, has a similar habit but 
larger flowers ; M. sylvatica, i ft., blue, pink or white, used for 
spring bedding, stiould be sown annually in August. 

FORGING, the craft of the smith, or ‘‘ blacksmith,” exercised 
on malleable iron and steel, in the production of works of coa- 
structive utility and of ornament. It differs from foundnig 
{(f.v.) in the fact that the metal is never melted. It is essentially 
a moulding process, the iron or steel being worked at a full red, 
or white, heat when it is in a plastic and more or less pasty 
condition. Consequently the tools used are in the main counter¬ 
parts of the shapes desired, and they mould by impact. All the 
operations of forging may be reduced to a few very simple on« : 
(i) Reducing or drawing down front a.lasger to a smaller section 
(” fullering ” and “ swaging- ”)i; (12) enbtwjment of a snjBlier 
to a larger portion (“ upssttiBg ^) benaktgi or turning round 
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to any angle or curvature; (4) uniting one piece of metal to 
another (“ welding ”); (5) the formation of holes by punching ; 
and (6) severance, or cutting off. These include all the operations 
that are done at the anvil. In none of these processes, the last 
excepted, is the use of a sharp cutting tool involved, and therefore 
there is no violence done to the fibre of the malleable metal. Nor 
have the tools of the smith any sharp edges, except the cutting- 
off tools or “ setts.” The essential fact of the flow of the metal, 
which is viscous when at a full red heat, must never be lost sight 
of; and in forging wrought iron the judgment of the smith must 
be exercised in arranging the direction of the fibre in a way best 
calculated to secure maximum strength. 

Fullering denotes the preliminary roughing-down of the material 
between tools having convex edges ; swaging, the completion or 
finishing process between swages, or dies of definite sliape, 
” nearly hemispherical in form. When a bur has to be re- 

. duced from larger to smaller dimensions, it is laid upon a 
twtgiag. g,. round-faced stake, set in the anvil, or, in some 

cases, on a flat face (tig. i), and blows arc dealt upon tliat portion 

of tlic face which lies exactly 
opposite with a fullering 
tool A, grasped by a rather 
loosely-fitting handle and 
struck on its head by a 
sledge. The position of the 
piece of work is quickly 
changed at brief intervals 
in order to bring successive 
portions un<ler the action 
of the swages until the re- 
Fic. I. duction is completed; the 

upper face, and if a liottom 
fuller is used the under face also, is thus left corrugated slightly. 
These corrugations are then removed either by a flatter, if the sur¬ 
faces are plane (fig, 2), or by hollow swages, if the cross section is 
circular (fig. 3). Spring swages (fig. 4) are frequently used instead 
of separate " top and bottom tools.” Frequently swaging is prac- 
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Fig. 2. 

tised at once, without the preliminary detail of fullering. It is 
adopted wlien tlie amount of reduction is sliglit, and also when a 
steam hammer or ottier type of power liamnier is available. This 
process of drawing dosvn or fullering is, when practicable, adopted in 
preference to either up.settiug or welding, becau.se it is open to no 
objection, and involves no risk of damage to the material, while it 

improves the metal 

.N . by consolidating its 

"fibres. .But its 

4 —y . I limitations in anvil 

Fig. 4. work lie,, in the 

tqdiou.siiess of the 

operation, when the part to l)e reduced is very much less in 
diameter, and very much longer, than the original piece of bar. 
Tlien there are other alternatives. 

If a long bar is required to have an enlargement at any portion of 
its length, not very much larger in diameter than the bar, nor of 
VptHtlag length, upsetting is the method adapted. The part 
■ to be enlarged is heated, the parts adjacent remaining 
cold, and an end is hammered, or else lifted and dropped heavily 
,i on the anvil or on an iron plate, with the result that the heated por¬ 
tion becomes both shortened and ertlarged (figs. 5 and 6). This 
process is only suitable for relatively short lengths, and has the dis¬ 
advantage that the fibres of wrought iron are liable to open, and so 
^use weakening of tlic upset portion. But steel, which has no 
direcUon of fibre, can be upset without injury; this method is 
therefore commonly adopted in steel work, in power pres.ses to an 
equal extent with drawing down. Tlie alternative to up.settiug is 
gmcmlly to weld a larger to a smaller bar or section, or to encircle 
the bar with a ring and weld the two (fig. 7), and then .to impart 
any shape desired to the ring in swages. 

Bending is effected either by the hammer or by the simple exerdse 
of leverage, the heated bar being pulled round a fulcrum. It is 
always, when practicable, preferable to cutting out a curved or 




angular shape with a hot sett or to welding. The continuity of 
the fibre in iron is preserved by bending, and the risk of an im¬ 
perfect weld is avoided. Hence it is a simple and safe gcmaimi 
process which is constantly being performed at the anvil. 

An objection to sharp benas, or those having a small radius, is that 
the fibres become extended on the outer radius, the cross section being 




at the same time reduced below that of the bar itself. This is met by 
imparting a preliminary amount of upsetting to the part to be bent, 
suHicieut to counteract the amount of reduction due to extension 
of the fibres. A familiar example is seen in the corners of dip 
cranks. 

The property possessed by pieces of iron or steel of uniting auto- 
gcneously while in a condition of semi-fu.sion is very valuable. 
When portions wliich difler greatly in dimensions have to 
be united, welding is the only method practicalrle at tlie 
anvil. It is also generally tlie best to adopt when union lias to be 
made between pieces at right angles, or when a piece on which 
much work lias to lie done is required at the end of a long plain b<ir, 
as in llie tension rods of cranes and other structures with eyes, 
The art of welding depends chiefly on liaving perfectly clean joint 
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faces, free from scale, so that metal can unite to metal; union 
would lie prevented liy the presence of oxide or ol dirt. Also it is 
essential to have a temperature suflicicntly high, yet not such as to 
overheat tlie metal. A dazzling white, at which small particles of 
metal begin to drop off, is siiitalile for iron, but steel must not lie 
made so hot. A very lew hammer lilows siiflice to cflect the actual 
union ; if the joint be faulty, 110 amotmi of subsequent hammering 
will weld il. The forms of weld-joints iiielude tlie scarf (figs. 8 and 
9), the butt (fig. 10), the V (fig. Ii) and the glut, one form of which 
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is shown in fig. 12 ; the illustrations are of liars prepared ior welding. 
These forms give the smith a suitable choice for different conditions. 
A convexity is imparted to the joint faces in order to favour the 
expulsion of slag and dirt during the closing of the joint; these 
undesirable matters become entangled betwem concave faces. 
The ends are upset or enlarged in order to leave enough metal to be 
dressed down flush, by swaging or by flattering. The proportional 
lengths of the joint faces shown are those which conform to good 
practice. The fluxes used for welding are numerous. Sand alone 
is generally dusted on wrouglit iron, liut 
steel requires borax applied on the joint 
while in the fire, and also dusted oil the 
joint at the anvil and on the face of the 
latter it.self. Electric welding is largely 
taking the place of the hand process, 
but machines are required to maintain 
the parts in contact during the passage Fig, is, 

of the current. Butt joints are employed, 

and a large quantity of power is absorbed, but the output is im¬ 
mensely greater than that of hand-made welds. , 

When holes are not very large they are formed jjjpr punching, 
but large holes are preferably produced by bendinga rod round 
and welding it, so forming an eye (fig. 13). Small holes 
are often punched simply as a preliminary stage in the 
formation of a larger hole by a process of drifting. A piece of work 
to be punched is supported either on the anvil or on a ring of metal 
termed a bolster, laid on the anvil, through which the burr, when 
severed, falls. But in making small holes through a thick mass, 
no bnrr is produced, the ifietm yielding sideways and forming an 
enlargement or boss. Examples ccenr in the wrought iron stanchldns 
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tW carry light hand railing. In such cases the hole has to be 
punched from each face, meeting in the centre. Punching under 
Dower hammers is done similarly, but occupies less time. 

The cutting-off or severance of material is done either on hot or 
cold metal. In the first case the chisels used, " hot setts," have 
_ keener cutting angles than those employed for the second, 

tainting- ^grmod " cold setts." One sett is held in a hole in the 
” ■ anvil fare, the ‘‘ anvil chisel," the other is handled and 

•struck with a sledge. 

The difference between iron and steel at the forge is that iron 
possesses a very marked fibre whereas steel does not. Many 
forgings therefore must be made differently according as they are 
in iron or in steel. In the first the fibre must never be allowed 
to run transversely to the axis of greatest tensile or bending 
stress, but must be in line therewith. For this reason many 
forging.s, of which a common eye or loop (fig. 13) 
is a typical example, that would be stamped 
from a solid piece if made in steel, must be 
bent round from bar and welded if in wrought 
iron. Further, welding which is practically 
uniformly trustworthy in wrought iron, is dis¬ 
trusted in steel. The difference is due to the 
very fibrous character of iron, the welding of 
which gives much less anxiety to the smith 
than that of steel. Welds in iron are frequently 
made without any flux, those in steel never. 
Though mention has only been made of iron and 
steel, other alloys arc forged, as those of 
aluminium, delta metal, &c. But the essential operations are 
alike, the differences being in temperature at which the forging 
is done and nature of the fluxes used for welding. For 
hardening and tempering, an important section of smith's work, 
.see Annf.alino. 

Die Forcing .—The smith operating by hand uses the above 
methods only. There is, however, a large and increasing volume 
of forging.s produced in other ways, and comprehended under 
the general terms, “ die forging ” or “ drop forging.” 

Tittle proof is needed to show that the various operations 
done at the anvil might be performed in a more expeditious 
way by the aid of power-operated appliances; for the elementary 
processes of reducing, and enlarging, bending, punching, &c., are 
extremely simple, and the most elaborate forged work involves 
only a repetition of these. The fact that the material used is 
cntiri'ly plastic when raised to a white heat is most favourable 
to the method of forging in matrices or dies. A white hot mass 
of metal can he placed in a matrix, and stamped into shape in a 
few blows under a hammer with as much ease as a medal can be 
stamped in steel dies under a coining press. But much detail 
is involved in the translation of the principle into practice. The 
parallel between coining dies and forging dies does not go far. 
The blank for the coin is prepared to such exact dimensions that 
no surplus material is left over by the striking of the. coin, which 
is struck while cold. But the blank used in die forging is generally 
a shapeless piece, taken without any preliminary preparation, 
a mere lump, a piece of bar or rod, which may be square or round 
irrespective of whether the ultimate forging is to be square, or 
round, or flat or a combination of forms. At the verge of the 
welding heat to which it is raised, and under the. intensity of 
the impact of hammer blows rained rapidly on the upper die, 
the metal yields like lead, and flows and fills the dies. 

Herein lies a difference between striking a coin and moulding 
a forging. A large amount of metal is squeezed out beyond the 
concavity of the forging dies, and this would, if allowed to flow 
over between the, joints, prevent the dies from being closed on 
the forging. There are two methods adopted for removing this 
“ fin,” or “ flash ” as it is termed, one being that of suppression, 
applicable to circular work, the other that of stripping, applied 
to almost all other cases. 

The .suppression of fin means that the circular bar is rotated in the 
dies (fig.^ 14) through a small arc, alternating between every few 
blows, with the result that the fin is obliterated immediately when 
formed, this being done at the same time that reduction of section 
‘ is being effected over a portion or tlie whole of the bar. 

Stripping means that when a considerable amount of fin has 



been formed, it is removed by laying the forging on a die pierced 
right through with an opening of the same shape and area as the 
forging, and then dealing the forging a blow with the hammer. 
The forging i.s thus knocked through the die, leaving the severed 


or stripped fin behind. The 
forging is then returned to 
the dies and again treated, 
and the stripping may be 
repeated twice, or even 
oftener, before the forging 
can be completed. 

Figs. 15 and 16 illustrate 
the bottom dies of a set for 
forging in a particular form 
of eye, the top dies being of 
exactly tlic same shape. The 
first operation takes place in 
fig. 13, in which a bar of 
metal is reduced to a globular 
and cylindrical form, being 
constantly rotated mean¬ 
while. The shank portion is 
then drawn down in the 
parallel recess to the left. 
The shape of the eye is com¬ 
pleted m fig. 16,' and the 
shank in the rece.ss to the left 
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of that. Fig. 17 shows how a lever is stamped between top and 
bottom dies. The hole in the larger boss is formed by punching, 
the punclies nearly meeting in the centre, and the centre for the hole 
to be drilled subsequently in the smaller boss is located by a conical 
projection in the top die. 




Fig. 15. Fig. 10. 


It i.s evident that the methods of die forging, tliough only explained 
here in barest outline, constitute a principle of extensive application. 

An intricate or ornamental forging, which might occupy a smith a 
quarter of a day in making at the anvil, can often be produced in 
dies within five minutes (fig. 18). On the other hand, there is the 
cost of the preparation of the dies, which is often heavy, so ttiat the 
question of method i.s resolved into the relative one of the cost of 



Fig. 17. Fig. 18, 


dies, distributed over the number of identical forgings required. 
From this point of view it is clear that given say a thousand forgings, 
ordered all alike, the cost of even expensive dies distributed over 
the whole becomes only an infinitesimal amount per forging. 

There is, further, the very important fact that forgings whicli 
arc produced in dies are uniform and generally of more exact dimen¬ 
sions than anvil-made articles. This is seen to be an advantage 
when forgings have to be turned or otherwise tooled in the engineer’s 
machine shop, since it lessens the amount of work required there. 
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4or qwajr n«n>o»M mb ionrjngs do not require tooling at 
dDt 'W dsiy nopemcinl .srindinf, wh»lo aavUrimade ones would, in 
ntmnwiMenoo ol tbelr aUgnt iawouisoim. 

.V«t imtwn, die lojWg 4 * n very elaetic aysteoj, and herein lies 
much of its value. Though It reaches ita highest development when 
thousands of similar pieces arc wanted, it is also adaptable to n 
hundred, or even to a doxen, sinulv fi^giiigs. 
In such cases oconomy is secured by uaiiig dies 
of a Gbeapobaracter; or, by emptoyir^ 
such dies as suppUnwntary to anvil work for 
effecting neat finish to more precise dimen¬ 
sions than can be ensured at the anvil. In 
the first case use is .made of dies of cast iron 
moulded from patterns (hg. lo) instead of 
having tlieir matrices ialxuriously cut in steel 
with drill.s, chisels and miliing tools. In the 
Moond, preliminary drawing down is done 
under the steam hammer, and bending and 
welding at the anvil, or under the steam 
Fig. 19. hammer,until theforgiugsarchrougUtapproxi- 

mately to tficir final sliape and dimeneions. 
Than they arc reheated and inserted in the dies, when a few blows 
under the steam or drop hammer suffice to impart a neat and accurate 

finidi. 

Tike lim i t a t i on s of die forging are chiofly those due to large dimen¬ 
sions. The system is most successful for the smallest forgings and 
dies which can be handled by one man without tbe assistance of 
cranes; and massive furginge ore not required in .sach large numl}er.s 
as are thoeu of email tlimnnsions. But ^ere ore many large articles 
manufactured which do not atriotly come under the term forgings, 
in which the aid at dies actuated by powociul hyilraidic presee.s is 
utilized. These include work that is bent, drawn and shaped 
from steel plate, of which the fittings of railway wagons con.stitnte 
by far the large.st iiroportion. The dies used for some of those are 
mas.sive, and a lauglo squeeze from tjie ram of the hydraulic press 
employed beads tlie steel plate between the dies to shape at once. 
Fairly masslvn forgings are also produecd in these presses. 

Die forging in its hlgliest developments invades the craft of tlio 
skilled smith. In shops where it is adopted entirely, the only 
craftsmen required arc the few who have general cliarge of tlie 
shops. Ttie men who attend to the machines are not smitlis, 
but unskilled helpers. (J.G. H.) 

FORK (Lat. furca), an implement formed of two or more 
prong* at the end of a shaft or handle, the mo.st familiar type 
of which is the table-fork for use in eating. In agriculture and 
horticulture the fork is used for pitching hay, and olhor green 
crops, manure, &c.; commonly this has two prongs, “ tines ’’; 
for digging, breaking up surface soil, preparing for hand weeding 
and for planting the three-pronged fork is used. The word is 
also applied to many objects which are characterized by l.iranching 
ends, as the tuning-fork, with two branching metal prongs, 
which on being struck vibrates and gives a musical note, used to 
give a standard of pitch; to the brandling into two streanv; 
of a liver, or tbe junctioo where a tributary runs into the main 
river ; and in the human body, to that part where the leg.s 
branch off from the trunk. 

The /urea, two pieces of wood fastened together in the form 
of the letter A, was used by the Romans as an instrument of 
punishment. It wa.s placed over the shoulder^ of the criminal, 
and his hands were fastened to it, condemned slaves were com¬ 
pelled to carry it about with them, and those sentenced to lie 
flogged would be tied to it; crucifixions were sometimes carried 
out on a similar shaped instrument. From the greftt defeat of 
the Romans by the Samnites at the battle of the Caudinc Forks 
(Furcuiae Caudinae), a narrow gorge, where the vanquished 
were compelled to pass under the yoke (jugutn), as a sign of 
submission, the expression “ to pass through or under the forks ” 
has been loosely used of such a dLsgraseful surrender. The 
“ forks ” in any allusion to tins defeat shonld refer to the topo¬ 
graphical name and not to the jugim, which consisted of two 
upright spears with a third placed transversely as a ergss-bar. 

FORKEL, JOHANN NIKOLAUS (1749-1818), German 
musician, was born on the 22nd of February 1749 at Mcedcr 
in Coburg, He was the son of a cobbler, and as a practical 
musician, especially as a pianoforte player, achieved some 
eminence ; but bis claims to a more abiding name rest chiefly 
upon his literary skill and deep reeearch as an historian of musical 
science and literature. He was an enthusiastic admirer of J. S. 
Bach, whose music he did much to popiuhtrite. His Kbraiy, 
which was acemntflated with oire and discrimination at a time 


when rare !books were cheap, Jonas a valuable Bortwn of ^ 
royad Iftwory in Berlin and mo of the libra^ of the Kflr^licher 
Institut fiir Kirchenmusik. He was organist to the urtiveisity 
church of Gottingen, obtained the degree of doctor of philosojp^, 
and in 1778 became musical ditector of tbe university. He died 
at GCttingen on the 90th of March i 8 r 8 . The following is a list 
of his principal works : tfber die Theorie der Musik (Gottingen, 
1777); Musikaliseh kritische Dibliothek (Gotha, 1778); A Ugemeine 
GestMekit i«r Mitiik (Leipzig, 1788). The last is his most im¬ 
portant work. He also wrote a Dictionary of Musical Lilrrature, 
which is full of valuable material. To his musical compositions, 
which are numerous, little interest is to-duy to be attached. 
But it is worth noting that he wrote variations on tbe English 
national anthem “ God save the king ” for the clavichord, and 
that Abt Vogler wrote a sharp criticism on them, whidi appeared 
at Frankfort in 1793 together with a set of variations as he 
conceived they ou(^ to he written. 

FORLJ (anc. Forum Livii), a town and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, the capital of the province of Forli, 40 m. S.R. of Bologna 
by rail, 108 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 15461 (town); 
43,321 (commune). Fnrll b situated on the railway between 
Bologna and Rimini. It is connected by steam tramways w ilh 
Ravenna and Meldola, and by a road through the Apennines 
with Pontassieve. The church of S. Mercuriale stands in the 
principal square, and contains, besides paintings, some good 
carved and inlaid choir stalls by Alessandro del Bigni. The 
facade has been considerably altered, hut the campanile, erected 
in 1178-7180, still exists; it is 232 ft. in heiglit, square and built 
of brickwork, and is one of the finest of Lombard campanili. 
The pictures in this church are the work of Marco Palmczzano 
(1456-1537) and others; S. Biagio and the municipal picture 
gallery also contain works by him. The latter has other interest- 
mg pictures, inrluding a fresco representing an apprentice with 
pestle and mortar (Pestapepe), the only authentic work in Forli 
of Mclozzo da Forli (1438-1494), an eminent master whose style 
was fomed under the influence of Piero della Francesca, and 
who was the master of Pahnezzano ; the frescoes in the Sforza 
chapel in SS. Biagio e Girolamo are from the former's designs, 
though executed by the latter. The church also contains the 
fine tomb (1466) of Barbara Manfredi. The cathedral (Santa 
Croce) has been ahnost entirely rebuilt since 1844. The Palazzo 
del Podestfi, now a private house, is a brick building of the I5tli 
century. The citadel (Rocca Ravaldina), construeted about 
1360-1370, and later rebuilt, is now used as a prison. Flavio 
Biondo, the first Renais.sance writer on the topography of ancient 
Rome (1388-1463), was a native of Forh. 

Of the ancient Forum Livii, which lay on the Via Aemilia, 
hardly anything is known. In the 12th century we find Forli 
in league with Ravenna, and in the 13th the imperial count of 
’the province of Romagna resided there. In 1275 defeated 
Bologna with great I0.S5. Martin IV. sent an army ter besiege 
it in 1282, which was driven out after severe fighting in the streets; 
but the town soon afterwards surrendered. In the 14th and 
15th centuries it was under the government of the Ordelaffi; 
and in 1500 was taken by Caesar Borgia, despite a determined 
resistance by Caterina Sforza, widow of Girolamo Riarin. Forli 
finally became a part of the papal state in 1504. (T. As.) 

FORLIMFOPOLI (anc. Forum Popillii), a village of Emilia, 
Italy, in the province of Forli, from which it is 5 m. S.E. by rail, 
105 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 2299 (town); 5795 (com¬ 
mune). The ancient Forum Popillii, a station on the Via Aemilia, 
was destroyed by Grimuald in 672. Whether its site is occupied 
by the present town is not certain; the former should perhaps 
be sought a mile or .so farther to the S.E., where were fotmd most 
of the inscriptions of which the place of discoverj^is certain. 
Forlimpopoli was again destroyed by Cardinal Albomoz iri 1560, 
and rebuilt by Sinibaldo Ordelaffi, who constructed the well- 
preserved medieval castle (1380), rectangular with four circular 
towers at the comers. (T. As) 

FORUIRN HOPE (through Dutch verloren hoop, from Ger< 
verlorene HflM/e*=“lost troop”; Hmje, “heap,” being equm- 
lent in the 17^ centiiiy to “ body of troc^ ” 7 the fWich 







MpBviyteatii«n/an(;^i2tti)^ military t«nn(Romatimes shortened 
to “ foriom ”)> used in the 16th and 17th centuries for a body 
of troops riirown out in front of the line of battle to engage the 
hostile Ime, somewhat after the fashion of skirmishers, though 
they were always solid closed bodies. These troops ran great 
risks, because they were often trapped between the two Imes of 
battle a-s the latter closed upon one another, and fired upon or 
ridden down by their friends; further, their mission was to 
facilitate the attacks of their own main body by striking the 
first blow against or meeting the first shock of the fresh and 
unshaken enemy. In the following century (18th), when lines 
of masses were no longer employ^, a thin line of skirmishers 
alone preceded the three-deep line of battle, but the term 
“ forlorn hope ” continued to be used for picked bodies of men 
entrusted with dangerous tasks, and in particular for the storming 
party at the as-sault of a fortress. In this last sense “ forlorn 
hope ” is often used at the present time. The misunderstanding 
of the word “ hope ” has led to various applications of “ forlorn 
hope,” such as to an enterprise offering little chance of success, 
or, further still from the original meaning, to the faint or desperate 
hope of such success. 

FORM (Lat. forma), in general, the external shape, appearance, 
configuration of an object, in contradistinction to the matter of 
which it is composed; thus a speech may contain excellent 
arguments,—the matter may be good, while the style, grammar, 
arrangement,—the form —b bad. The term, with its adjective 
“ formal ” and the derived nouns “ formality ” and “ formalism,” 
b hence contemptuously used for that which is superficial, 
unessential, hypocritical: chap. xxiiL of Matlhow’s gospel is 
a classical instance of the dbtinction between the furmalbm 
of the Pharisaic ooxle and genuine religion. With this may be 
compared the popular phrases “ good form ” and “ bad form ” 
applied to behaviour in society: so ” format ” (from the French) 
is technically used of the shape and sire, e.g. of a book (octavo, 
quarto, &c.) or of a cigarette. The word “ form ” b aba applied 
to certain definite objects: in printing a body of type secured 
in a chase for printing at one impression (“ form ” or “ forme ”); 
a bench without a back, sucli as b used in achouls (perhaps to 
be compared with 0 . Fr. s’asseoir ett forme, to sit in a row); a 
mould or shape on or in which an object is manufactured ; the 
lair or nest of a hare. From its use in the sense of regulated order 
comas the application of the term to a class in a sclioul (“ sixth 
form,” “ fiftli fumi," &c.); thb sense has been explained without 
sufficient ground as due to the idea of all cbiklwn in tlte same 
doss sitting on a single form (bcnchX 

The word has lieen used tcdbnically in philosophy with various 
.shade.s of meaning. Thus it is used to translate the Platonic 
iSea, eiSet, Uie permanent reality which makes a thing what 
it is, in contrast with the particulars which are finite and subject 
to change. Whether Plato undenstood thc.se forms os actually 
existent apart from all the particular examples, or as being of the 
nature of iminutablc physical laws, is matter of discussion. For 
practical purposes Aristotle was the first to dbtinguish between 
matter (v^y) and form (t?6os). To Aristotle matter is the 
undifferentiated primal element; it is rather that from which 
things develop (fsruKtj/ieeoe, diyafits) than a thing in itself 
(tetpytio). The development of particular things from this 
germinal matter consists in differentiation, the acquiring of 
particular forms of which the knowable universe consists (cf. 
Causation for the Aristotelian “ formal cause ”). The perfection 
of the form of a thing b its entdcchy (eVrtXtxeia) in virtue of 
which it attains its fullest realization of function {De anima, 
ii. 2, ») fMv uX>i Suva/itf, Tb Si eiSos IvTfXixfLo), Thus the 
entelechy of the body is the soul. The origin of tlie differentia¬ 
tion process is to be sought in a “ prime mover " (rrp&Tor kivoCk), 
i.e. pure form entirely separate (x'^purrov) from all matter, 
eternal, unchangeable, operating not by its own activity but by 
the impulse which its own absolute existence excites in matter 
(is ipifiptrov, ov Kiwipevov). The Aristotelian conception of 
orm was nominally, though perhaps inmost cases unintelligently, 
adopted by the Scholastics, to whom, however, its origin in the 
observation of the physical universe was an entirely foreign 


idea. The nost adaptation is probity that of 

Aquinas, who dbtjngubhnd the spiritual world with its “sub- 
sistent forms ” {formae separaUie) from the materi^ with its 
“ inherent forms ” which exbt only in combination with matter. 
Bacon, returning to the physical standpoint, maintained that all 
true research must be devoted to the discovery of the real nature 
or essence of things. Hb induction searches for tlie true “ form ” 
of light, heat and so forth, analysing the external “ form ” given 
in perception into simpler “ forms ” and their “ differences.” 
Thus he would collect all possible instances of hot things, and 
discover that which is present in all, excluding all those qualities 
which belong accidentally to one or more of the examples 
investigated : the “ form ” of heat is the residuum common to 
all. Kant transferred the term from the objective to the sub¬ 
jective sphere. All perception b necessarily conditioned by 
pure “ forms of sensibility,” i.e. space and time: whatever is 
perceived is perceived as having special and temporal relations 
(see Spacx and Time ; Kant). These forms are not obtained 
by abstraction from sensible data, nor are they strictly speaking 
innate : they are obtained “ by the very action of the mind from 
the co-ordination of its sensation.” 

FORMALIN, cft Fculmaldehyde, CHjO or H-CHO, the first 
member of the series of saturated aliphatic aldehydes. It is 
most readily prepared by passing the vapour of methyl alcohol, 
mixed with air, over heated copper or platinum. In order to 
collect the foimaldehydc, tlie vapour is condensed and absorbed, 
cither in water or alcohol. It may also be obtained, althoufi^ 
only in small quantities, by the distillation of calcium formate. 
At ordinary temperatures formaldehyde b a ga.s possessing 
a pungent smell; it b a strong antbqitie aad disinfectant, 
a 40 % solution of the aldehyde in water or methyl alcohol, 
sold as formalin, being employed bs a deodorant, fungicide 
and preservative. It b not possible to obtain the alde¬ 
hyde in a pure condition, since it readily polymerizes. It b 
a strong reducing agent; it combines with ammonia to form 
hexmnelkylene teiramine, (CH2),N4, and easily “condenses” 
in the presence of many bases to produce compounds which 
apparently belong to the sugars {qj).). It renders glue or gelatin 
insoluble in water, and b used in the coal-tar colour industry 
in the manufacture of para-rosanilinc, pyronincs and rosamines. 
Several polymers have been described. Para-formaldehyde, or 
trioxymethylene, obtained by concentrating solutions of form¬ 
aldehyde in vacua, b a white crystalline solid, which sublimes at 
about 100° C. and melts at a soanewhat higher temperature, 
changing back into the original form, It b insoluble in cold 
water, ^coliol and etlier. A dilormaldehyde is supposed to 
seiporate os white fiakes when the vapour b passed into chloro¬ 
form (Kbrber, Pharm. Znt., 1904, xhx. p. 609); F. Auerbach 
and H. Barscliall {Chem. Zenir., 1907, ii. p. 1734) obtained three 
polymers by acting witli cimcontrated sulphuric acid on solutions 
of formaldehyde, and a fourth by heating one of the forms so 
obtained. The strength of solutions of formaldehyde may be 
ascertained by the addition of excess of standard ammonia to the 
aldehyde solution (hexomethylene tetramine being formed), 
the excess of ammonia being then estimated by titration with 
stimdard acid. On the formation of formaldehyde by the 
oxidation of methane at high temperatures, see W. A. Bone 
{Joum. Chem. Sac., 1902, 8i, p. 535 ; 1903, 83, p. 1074). Form¬ 
aldehyde abo appears to be a reduction product of carbon 
dioxide (see Annual Reports of the Chemical Society). 

FORMAN, ANDREW (c. 1465-1521), Scottish ecclesiastic, was 
educated at the university of St Andrews and entered the service 
of King James IV. about 1489. He soon earned the favour of 
thb king, who treated him with great generosity and who on 
several occasions sent him on important embassies to the Englbh, 
the French and the papal courts. In 1501 he becanae bishop of 
Moray and in July 1513 Loub XII. of France secured his appoint¬ 
ment as archbishop of Bourges, while pope Julius II. promised 
to make him a cardinal. In 1514 during a long absence from hb 
own knd Forman was nominated by Pope Leo X- to the vacant 
archbbhopric of St Andrews and was ntade papal legate in 
Scotland, but it was some time before he secured possession of 
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the see owing to the attempts of Henry VIII. to subject Scotland 
to England and to the efforts of his rivals, Gavin Douglas, the 
poet, and John Hepburn, prior of St Andrews, and their sup¬ 
porters. Eventually, however, he resigned some of his many 
benefices, the holding of which had made him unpopular, and 
through the good offices of the regent, John Stewart, duke of 
Albany, obtained the coveted archbishopric and the primacy 
of Scotland. Afterwards he was one of the vice-regents of the 
kingdom and he died on the nth of March 1521. As archbishop 
he issued a series of constitutions which are printed in J. Robert¬ 
son’s Concilia Scoliae (1866). Mr Andrew Lang {History of 
Scotland, vol. i.) describes P’orman as “ the Wolsey of Scotland, 
and a fomenter of the war which ended at Flodden.” 

See the biography of tlie archbishop which forms vol. ii. of The 
Archbishops of St Andrews, by J. Herkless and R. K. Hannay (1909). 

FORHAN, SIMON (1552-1611), English physician and astro¬ 
loger, was bom in 1552 at Quidham, a small village near Wilton, 
Wiltshire. At the age of fourteen he became apprentice to a 
druggist at Salisbury, but at the end of four years he exchanged 
this profession for tlmt of a schoolmaster. Shortly afterwards 
he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, where he studied chiefly 
medicine and astrology. After continuing the same studies in 
Holland he commenced practice as a physician in Philpot Lane, 
London, hut as he possessed no diploma, he on this account 
underwent more than one term of imprisonment. Ultimately, 
however, he obtained a diploma from Cambridge university, 
and established himself as a physician and astrologer at Lambeth, 
where he was consulted, especially as a physician, by many 
persons of rank, among others by the notorious countess of 
Essex. He expired suddenly while crossing the Thames in a 
boat on the 12th of September 1611. 

A list of Forman'.s works on astrology is given in Bliss's edition 
of the Athenae Oxonieiises ; many of his MS. works are contained 
in the Bodleian T.ibrary, the British Museum and the Plymouth 
I.ibrary. A Brief Description of the Forman MSS. in the Fubltc 
I.ibrary, Plymouth, was published in 1853. 

FORMERGT, a French architectural term for the wall-rib 
carrying the web or filling-in of a vault (q.v.). 

FORMEY, JOHANN HEINRICH SAMUEL (1711-1797), 
Franco-German author, was born of French parentage at Berlin 
on the 31st of May 1711. He was educated for the ministry, and 
at the age of twenty became pastor of the French church at 
Brandenburg. Having in 1736 accepted the invitation of a 
congregation in Berlin, he was in the following year chosen pro¬ 
fessor of rhetoric in the French college of that city and in 1739 
professor of philosophy. On the organization of the academy 
of Berlin in 1744 he was named a member, and in 1748 became 
its perpetual secretary. He died at Berlin on the 7th of March 
1797. Ilis principal works are La Belle Walfienne (1741-1750, 
6 vols.), a kind of novel written with the view of enforcing the 
precepts of the Wolfian philosophy ; Bibliotheque critique, ou 
memoires pour sennr a I’hisloire litteraire ancienne et moderne 
(1746); Le Philosophc chretien (1750); L'isirtile chretien 
intended as an answer to the iiniilc of Rousseau ; and Souvenirs 
d’ltn citoyen (Berlin, 1789). He also published an immense 
number of contemporary memoirs in the transactions of the 
Berlin Academy. 

FORMIA (anc. Formiae, called Mola di Gaeta until recent 
times), a town of Campania, Italy, in the province-of Caserta, 
from which it is 48 m. W.N.W. by rail. Pop. (1901) 5514 
(town); 8452 (commune). It is situated at the N.W. extremity 
of the Bay of Gaeta, and commands beautiful views. It lay on 
the ancient Via Appia, and was much frequented as a resort by 
wealthy Romans. There was considerable imperial property 
here and along the coast as far as Sperlonga, and there arc 
numerous remains of ancient villas along the coast and on the 
slopes above it. The so-called villa of Cicero contains two well- 
preserved nymphaea with Doric architecture. Its site is now 
occupied by the villa Caposele, once a summer residence of the 
kings of Naples. There are many other modern villas, and the 
sheltered hillsides (for the mountains rise abruptly behind the 
town) are covered with lemon, orange and pomegranate gardehs. 
The now deserted promontory of the Monte Scauri to the E. is 


also covered with remains of ancient villas ; the hill is crovimed 
by a large tomb, known as Torre Giano. To the E. at Scauri is 
a large villa with substructions in “ Cyclopean ” work. The 
ancient Formiae was, according to the Icpnd, the home of the 
Laestrygones, and later a Spartan colony (*Op/tioj 8ia to tvopfiov, 
Strabo v. 3. 6, p. 233). It was a Volscian town, and, like Fundi, 
received the eivitas sine suffragio from Rome in 338 (or 332 b.c.) 
because the passage through its territory had always been secure. 
This was strategically important for the Romans, as the military- 
road definitely constructed by Appius Claudius in 312 b.c., still 
easily traceable by its remains, and in part followed by the 
high-road, traversed a narrow pass, which could easily he blocked, 
between F’undi and Formiae. In 188 b.c., with Fundi, it received 
the full citizenship, and, like it, was to a certain extent under 
the control of a praefectus sent from Rome, though it retained 
its three aediles. Mamurra was a native of Formia. Cicero 
possessed a favourite villa here, and was murdered in its vicinity- 
in 43 B.C., but neither the villa nor the tomb can be identified 
with any certainty. It was devastated by Sextus Pompeius, 
and became a colony, with duomri as chief magistrates, under 
Hadrian. Portus Caictae (the modern Gaeta) was dependent 
upon it. 

See T. Ashby, " Dessin.s inedits de Carlo Labruzzi,” in Milanges 
de Vicole franfaise de Rome (1903), 410 seq. (T. As.) 

FORMIC ACID, HoCOj or H-COOH, the first member of the 
series of aliphatic monol3a,sic acids of the general formula 
CnHjnOj. It is distinguished from the other members of the 
series by certain characteristic properties; for example, it 
shows an aklehydic character in reducing silver salts to metallic 
silver, and it does not form an acid chloride or an acid anhydride. 
Its nitrile (prussic acid) has an acid character, a property not 
possessed by the nitriles of the other members of the series; 
and, by the abstraction of the elements of water from the acid, 
carbon monoxide is produced, a reaction which finds no parallel 
in the higher memtjers of the series. Finally, formic acid is, as 
shown by the determination of its affinity constant, a much 
stronger acid than the other acids of the series. It occurs 
naturally in red ants (Lat. formica), in stinging nettles, in some 
mineral waters, in animal secretions and in muscle. It may be 
prepared artificially by the oxidation of methyl alcohol and of 
formaldehyde; by the rapid heating of oxalic acid (J. Gay- 
Lussac, Ann. chim. phys., 1831 [2J 46, p. 218), but best by heating 
oxalic acid with glycerin, at a temperature of loo-no” C. (M. 
Bcrthelot, Ann., 1856, 98, p. 139). In this reaction a glycerol 
ester is formed as an intermediate product, and undergoe.i 
decomposition by the water which is also produced at the same 
time. 


C8H,(OH)a+ H.,C .,04 ^ C,H,(OH),-OCHO + CO,+H ,0 
C 3 H 5 { 0 H), 0 -CH 0 + ■R.O = C5 Hs(OH)„+ HXO,. 

Many other synthetical processes for tlic production of the acid 
or its salts are known. Hydrolysis of hydrocyanic acid by means 
of hydrochloric acid yields formic acid. Chloroform bcwled with 
alcoholic [mtash forms pota.s.sium formate (J. Dumas, Berzelius 
Jahresberichte, vol. 13, p. 371), a somewhat similar decomposition 
being shown by chloral and aqueous potash (J. v. Liebig, Ann., 
1832, 1, p. 198). Formates are also produced by the action oi 
moist carbon monoxide on soda lime at 190-220° t. (V. Merz and 
J. Tibi9ira, Her., 1880, 13, p. 23 ; A. Gcuthcr, Ann., 1880, 202, 
p. 317), or by the action of moist carbon dioxide on potassium 
(H. Kolbo and R. Schmitt, Ann., i8f)i, 119, p. 231). H. Moissan 
(Comptes rend., 1902, 134, p. 261) prepared potassium formate hy 
passing a current of carbon monoxide or carbon dioxide over heated 
potassium hydride, 

KH + CO„=KHCOj and KH + 2 C 0 = KHC03+C. 


A concentrated acid may be obtained from the diluted acid cither 
by neutralization with soda, the sodium salt thus obtained being 
then dried and heated with the equivalent quantity of anhydrous 
oxalic acid (Lorin, Bull. soe. chim., 37, p. 104), or the lead or copper 
salt may be decomposed by dry sulphuretted hydrogait at 130° C. 
L. Maquenne [Bull. sac. chim., 1888, 30, p. 662) distils the commercial 
acid, in vacuo, with concentrated sulphuric acid below 75° C. 

Formic acid is a colourless, sharp-smelling liquid, which crystal¬ 
lizes at 0° C., melts at 8-6° C. and boils at ioo-8° C. Its specific 
gravity is 1-22 (20°'4°). It is miscible in all proportions with water, 
alcohol and ether. When heated with zinc dust, the acid decomposes 
into carbon monoxide and hydrogen. The sodium and potassium 
salts, when heated to 400° C., give oxalates and carbonates of the 
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alkali metals, but the magnesium, calcium and barium salts yield 
carbonates only. The free acid, when heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, is decomposed into water and pure carbon monoxide ; 
v/hen heated with nitric acid, it is oxidised first to oxalic acid and 
finally to carbon dioxide. The salts of the acid are known as fnr- 
maUs, and are mostly soluble in water, those of silver and lead being 
the least soluble. They crystallize well and arc readily decomposed. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid converts them into sulphates, with 
.simultaneous liberation of carbon monoxide. The calcium .salt, 
when heated with the calcium salts of higher homologues, gives 
aldehydes. The silver and mercury salts, wlicn heated, yield the 
metal, with liberation of carlxm dioxide and formation of free 
'ormic acid ; and the ammonium salt, when distilled, gives some 
lOrmamide, HCONH.^. The esters of the acid may be obtained 
by distilling a mixture of the sodium or potassium salts and the 
correspondmg alcohol with hydrochloric or sulphuric acids. 

Formamide, HCONH.^, is obtained by heating ethyl formate with 
ammonia; by heating ammonium formate with urea to 140“ C., 

2HCO-ONH4 +CO(NH.,).,= 2HCONH5+(NH*),iC05: 
by heating ammonium formate in a sealed tube for some hours at 
230° C., or by the action of sodium amalgam on a solution of 
potassium cyanate (H. na.sarow, Hey., 1871, 4, p. 400). It is a liquid 
which boils in vacun at 150", but at iqz-ig^” C. under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, with partial decompo-sition into carbon 
monoxide and ammonia. It dissolves mercuric oxide, with the 
formation of mercuric formamide, (HCONH)jHg. 

FORMOSA, a northern territory of the Argentine republic, 
bounded N. by Bolivia, N.E. and E. by Paraguay, S. by 
the Cliaco Territory, and W. by Salta, with the Pilcomayo 
and Bermejo forming its northern and southern boundaries. 
Estimated area, 41,402 sq. m. It is a vast plain, sloping gently 
to the S.E., covered with marshes and tropical forests. Very 
little is known of it except small areas along the Bermejo and 
Paraguay rivers, where attempts have been made to form 
settlements. The unexplored interior is still occupied by tribes 
of wild Indians. The climate is hot, the summer tempera¬ 
ture rising to a maximum of 104° E. Timber-cutting is the 
principal occupation of the settlers, though stock-raising and 
agriculture engage some attention in the settlements on the 
Paraguay. The capital, Formosa (founded 1879), is a small 
settlement on the Paraguay with a population of about 1000 in 
1900. The settled population of the territory was 4829 in 1895, 
which it was estimated had increased to J 3.431 in 1905. tlie 
nomadic Indians are estimated at 8000. 

FORMOSA (called Taiwan by the Chinese, and following 
them by the Japanese, into whose possession it came after their 
war with China in 1895), an island in the western Pacific Ocean, 
between the Southern and the Eastern China Sea, separated 
from the Chinese mainland by the Formosa Strait, which has 
a width of about 90 m. in its narrowest part. The island is 
225 m. long and from 60 to 80 ra. broad, has a coast-line measuring 
731 m., an area of 13,429 sq. m.—being thus nearly the same 
size as Kiushiu, the most southern of the four chief islands 
forming the Japanese empire proper—-and extends from 20° 56' 
to 25° 15' N. and from 120° to 122° E. It forms part of the long 
line of islands which are interposed as a protective barrier 
between the Asiatic coast and the outer Pacific, and is the cause 
of the immunity from typhoons enjoyed by the ports of China 
from Amoy to the Vellow Sea. Along the western coast is a low 
plain, not exceedi^ 20 m. in extreme width ; on the east coast 
there is a rich plain called Giran, and there are also some fertile 
valleys in the neighbourhood of Karenko and Pinan, extending 
up the longitudinal valleys of the rivers Karenko and Pinan, 
between which and the east coast the Taito range intervenes ; 
but the rest of the island is mountainous and covered with virgin 
forest. In the plains the soil is generally of sand or alluvial 
clay, covered in the valleys with a rich vegetable mould. The 
scenery of Formosa is frequently of majestic beauty, and to 
this it is indebted for its European name, happily bestowed by 
the early Spanish navigators. 

On the addition of Formosa to her dominions, Fuji ceased 
to be Japan’s highest mountain, and took the third place on the 
list. Mount Morrison (14,270 ft.), which the Japanese re-named 
Niitaka-yama (New High Mountain), stands first, and Mount 
Sylvia (12480 ft), to which they give the name of Setzu-zan 
(Snowy Mountain), comes second. Mount Morrison stands 


nearly under the Tropic of Cancer. It is not volcanic, but consists 
of argillaceous schist and quartzite. An ascent made by Dr 
Honda of the imperial university of Japan showed that, up to 
a height of 6000 ft, the mountain is clothed with primeval 
forests of palms, banyans, cork trees, camphor trees, tree ferns, 
interlacing creepers and dense thickets of rattan or stretches 
of grass higher than a man’s stature. The next interval of 1000 
ft has gigantic cryptomerias and chamoecyparis ; then follow 
pines; then, at a height of 9500 ft., a broad plateau, and then 
alternate stretches of grass and forest up to the top, which 
consists of several small peaks. There is no snow. Mount 
Morrison, being surrounded by high ranges, is not a conspicuous 
object. Mount Sylvia lies in 24“ 30' N. lat. There arc many 
other mountains of considerable elevation. In the north is 
Getsurobi-zan (4101 ft .); and on either side of Setzu-zan, with 
which they form a range running due cast and west across the 
island, are Jusampunzan (4698 ft.) and Kali-zan (7027 ft.). 
Twenty-two miles due south of Kali-zan stands Hakumosha-zan 
(5282 ft.), and just 20 m. due south of Hakumosha-zan begins 
a chain of three peaks, Suisha-zan (6200 ft.), Hoo-zan (4928), 
and Niitaka-yama. These five mountain.s, Hari-zan, Hakumosha- 
zan, Suisha-zan, Hoo-zan and Niitaka-yama, stand almost 
exactly under 121 ° E. long., in the very centre of the island. But 
the backbone of the island lies east of them, extending S. from 
Setzu-zan through Gokan-zan, and Noko-zan and other peaks 
and bending S.W. to Niitaka-yama. Yet farther south, and 
still lying in line down the centre of the island, are Sankyakunan- 
zan (3752 ft.), Shurogi-zan (5729 ft.), Poren-zan (4957 ft.), and 
Kado-zan (9055 ft.), and, finally, in the south-east Arugan-zan 
(4985 ft.). These, it will be observed, are all Japanese names, 
and the heights have been determined by Japanese observers. 
In addition to these remarkable inland mountains, Formosa’s 
eastern shores show magnificent clifi scenery, the bases of the 
hills on the seaside taking the form of almost perpendicular 
walls as high a.s from 1500 to 2500 ft. Volcanic outbreaks of 
steam and sulphur-springs are found. Owing to the precipitous 
character of the cast coast few rivers of any size find their way to 
the sea in that direction. The west coast, on the contrary, has 
many streams, but the only two of any considerable length 
are the Kotansui, which rises on Shurogi-zan, and has its mouth 
at Toko after a course of some 60 m. and the .Seirakei, which 
rises on Hakumosha-zan, and enters the sea at a point 57 m. 
farther north after a course of 90 m. 

The climate is damp, hot and malarious. In the north, the 
driest and best months are October, November and December ; 
in the south, December, January, February and March. The 
sea immediately south of Formosa is the birthplace of innumer¬ 
able typhoons, but the high mountains of the island protect it 
partially against the extreme violence of the wind. 

Flora and Fauna.—Tht vegetation of the island is charac¬ 
terized by tropical luxuriance,—the mountainous regions being 
clad with dense forest, in which various species of palms, the 
camphor-tree {Laurus Camphora), and the aloe are conspicuous. 
Consul R. Swinhoe obtained no fewer than 65 different kinds of 
timber from a large yard in Taiwanfu ; and his specimens are 
now to be seen in the museum at Kcw. The tree which supplies 
the materials for the pith paper of the Chinese is not uncommon, 
and the cassia tree is found in the mountains. Travellers are 
especially struck with the beauty of some of the wild flowers, 
more especially with the lilies and convolvuluses ; and European 
greenhouses have been enriched by several Formosan orchids and 
other ornamental plants. The pine-apple grows in abundance. 
In the lowlands of the western portion, the Chinese have intro¬ 
duced a large number of cultivated plants and fruit trees. Rice 
is grown in such quantities as to procure for Formosa, in former 
days, the title of the “ granary of China ” ; and the sweet potato, 
taro, millet, barley, wheat and maize are also cultivated. 
Camphor, sugar, tea, indigo, ground peanuts, jute, hemp, oil 
and rattans are all articles of export. 

The Formosan fauna has been but partially ascertained ; but 
at least three kinds of deer, wild boars, bears, goats, monkeys 
(probably Macaeus speciosus), squirrels, and flying squirrels 
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ate ftiirly common, and pantiwrs and wild cats are not unfrequent. 
A poisonous but beautiful green snake is often mentioned by 
travelters. Pheasants, ducks, geese and snipe are abundant, 
and Dr C. Collingwood in his Naturalist’s Rambles in the China 
Seas mentions Ardea prasinosceles and other species of herons, 
several species of fly-catchers, kingfishers, shrikes and larks, 
the black drongo, the Cotyle sinensis and the Prinia sonifans. 
Dogs are kept by the savages for hunting. The horse is hardly 
known, and his place is taken by the ox, which is regularly bridled 
and saddled and ridden with all dignity. The rivefrs and neigh- 
bourii^ seas seem to be well stocked with fish, and especial 
mention must be made of the turtles, flying-fish, and brilliant 
coral-fish which swarm in the waters warmed by the Kurosiwo 
current, the gulf-stream of the Pacific. Shell-fish form an 
important article of diet to both the Chinese and the aborigines 
along the coast—a species of Cyrena, a species of Tapes, Cyiheraea 
peteMana and Modiola teres being most abundant. 

Population .—The population of Formosa, according to a 
census in 1904, is estimated at ■(,022,687, made up as follows: 
aborigines 104,334, Chinese 2,860,574 and Japanese 51,770. 
The inhabitants of Formosa may be divided into four classes : 
the Japane.se, who are comparatively few, as there has not bow 
much tendency to immigration; the Chinesnv many of whom 
immigrated from the neighljourhood of Amoy and speak the 
dialect of that district, while others were Hakkas firom the 
vicinity of Swatow; the subjugated aborigines, who largely 
intermingled with the Chinese; and the uncivilized aborigines 
of the eastern region who refuse to recognize authority and 
carry on raids as opportrmity occurs. The semi-civilfeed 
aborigines, who adopted Ae Chinese language, dress and customs, 
were called Pe-pa-hwan (Anglice Pepo-hoans), while their 
wilder brethren bear the name of Chiti-hwan or “ green savages,” 
otherwise Sheng-fan or “ wiW savages.” They appestr to b^ng 
to the Malay stock, and their language bears out the supposition. 
They ore broken up into almost countless tribes and ckms, 
many of which number only a few hundred indivkhvals, and 
their language consctiuendy presents a variety of dialects, 
which no classification has yet been effected: in the district 
of Posia alone a member of tire Presbyterian mission distin¬ 
guished eight different mutually uninteffigible dialects. Ihe 
people themselves are described as of “ middle height, broad- 
chested and mu.scular, with remarkably large hands and feet, 
the eyes large, the forehead round, and not narrow or receding 
in many instances, the nose broad, ^e mouth large and disfigured 
with betel.” The custom of tattooing is universal. In the north 
of the island at least, the dead are buried in a sitting posture 
under the bed on which they have expired. Petty wars are 
extremely common, not only along the Chinese frontiers, but 
between the neighbouring clans ; and the heads of the slain are 
carefully preserved as trophies. In some districts the young 
nsen and boys sleep in the skull-chambers, iq order that they 
may be inspired with courage. Many of the tribes.that had 
least intercourse with the Chinese show a eonsiderabfe amount 
of skill in the arts of civilizatinn. The use of Manchester prints 
and other European goods is fairiy general; and the women, 
who make a fine native cloth from hemp, introduce coteured 
threads from the foreign stuffs, so as to produce amannental 
devices. The office of chieftain is sometimes held by women. 

Tlie chief town is Taipc (called by the Japanese TaSwku), 
which is on the Tamsui-yei nver, and has a population of about 
118,000, including 5850 Japanese. Taipe may be said to have 
two ports; one, Tamsui, at the mouth of the river Tamsui-yei, 
10 m. distant on the north-west coast, the other Kelung (called 
by the Japanese Kiirun), on the north-east shore, with which 
it is connected bj'.fail, a run of some 18 m. The foreign settle¬ 
ment at Taipe lies dutside the walls of the city, and is called 
Twatutia (Taitotei by the Japanese). Kelung (the andent 
Pekiang) is an excellent harbour, and the scenery is very beauti¬ 
ful. There are coal-mines in the neighbourhood. Tamsui 
{called TansUi by the Japanese) is usually termed Hobe by 
foreigners. It is the site of the first foreign settlement, has a 
popidation of about 7^00, but cannot be made a good haibour 


without considerable expenditure. On the west coast there is 
no place of any importance until reaching Anping (23° N. lat,), 
a port where a few foreign merchants reside for the sake of the 
sugar trade. It is an unlovely place, surrounded by mud flats, 
and a hotbed of malaria. It has a population of 4000 Chinese 
and 200 Japanese. At a distance of some 2J m. inland is the 
fonner capital of Formosa, the walled city of Tainan, which has 
a population oi joo,ooo Chinese, 2300 Japanese, and a few 
British merchants and missionaries. Connected with Anping 
by rail (26 m.J and lying south of it is Takau, a treaty port._ It 
has a population of 6800, and is prettily situated on two sides 
of a large lagoon. Six miles inJand from Takau is a prosperous 
Chinese town called Fengshan (Japanese, Hozaa), The anchor¬ 
ages on the cast coast are Soo, Karenko and Pinan, which do 
not call for special notice. Forty-seven m. east of the extreme 
south coast there is a little island called Botel-tobago (Japanese, 
Koto-shn), which rises to a height of 1914 ft. and is inhabited 
by a tribe whose customs differ essentially from those of the 
natives on Uie main island. 

Administration and Cnnunertse ,island k treated as an 
outlying territory ; it has not been brought within the full 
purview of the J apanese constitution. Its affairs arc administered 
by a governor-general, who is also commandcr-in-rhkif of the 
forces, by a bureau of civil government, and by three prefecturrd 
got'ernors, betow whom are the heads of twenty territorial 
divisions called cho ; its finances are not included in the gcntcal 
budget of the Japanese empire; it is garrisoned by a mixed 
brigade taken from the Iwme divisions ; and its currency k on 
a silver basis. One of the first abases with which the J apanese 
had to deaf was the excessive use of opium by the Chines* 
settlers. To interdict the importation of the drug altogether, 
as is done in Japan, was the step advocutod by Japanese public 
opinion. But, influenced by medical views and by the dmoit 
insuperable diffioilty of enforriog any drastic import veto in 
the face of Formosa’s large communk'uticms by junk with China, 
the Japane.se finally adopted the middle course of licensing the 
preparation and safe of the drug, and limiting its use to person* 
in receipt of meefcaJ sanction. Under the administration of the 
Japanese the island has been largely developed. Among other 
industries gold-mining is advancing rapidly. In looa 48,400 
oz. of gold representi^ a value of £168,626 were obtoined from 
the mines and alluvial washings. Coal is also found in large 
quantities near Kelung and sulphur springs exist in the north 
of the island. 

An extensive scheme of railway construction has been planned, 
the four main lines projected being (1) from Takau to Tainan; 
(2) from Tainan to Kagi; {3) from Kagi to Shoka ; and (4) from 
Shoka to Keking; these four forming, in effect, a main trunk 
road funning from the south-west to the north-east, its course 
being along the foot of the mountains that border tlw western 
coast-pfaifls. The Takafu-Tainan section (26 m.) was opened to 
traflfc on the 3 Tc 1 of November 1900, and by J903 the whole line 
of 239 m. wus practicrfly complete. Harbour improvements also 
are projected, but in Formosa, as in Japan proper, paucity of 
capital constitutes a fatal obstacle to rapid development. 

There are thirteen ports of export and import, but 75 % of the 
total business fe dene at Tamsui. Tea and caiapter are the 
staple exports. The greater part of the former goes to Amoy 
for re-shipment to the west, but it is believed that if harbour 
improvements were effected at Tamsui so as to render it accessible 
for ocean-gomg steamers, shipments would be mad* thence direct 
to New York. Thecasnpfwr trade being a government monopoly, 
ttie quantity exported is under strict control. 

History .—^The island of Formosa must have been knqwn from 
a very early date to the Chinese who were estaWilhed in the 
Pescadores. The inhabitants are mentioned in the official'wodcs 
of the Yuan dynasty as Tung-fan or eastern barbarians; and 
under the Ming dynasty the island begms to appear a* Kilung. 
In the beginning of the i6th century it began to be known to 
the Portuguese and Spanish navigators, and the latter at least 
made some attempts at establishing settlements or misiions. 
The Dutch were ^ first, however, to take footing in the nianfi j 
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in 1624 they built a fart/ Zelaodia, on the east coast, where 
subsequently rose the town of Taiwan, and the settlement was 
maintained for thirty-seven years. On the eaqjulsian of the 
Ming dynasty in Qiina, a number of their defeated adherents 
came over to Fonnosa, and under a leader called in European 
accounts Coxinga, succeedod in expelling the Dutch and taking 
possession of a good part of the island. In 1682 the Chinese 
of Fonnosa recognized the emperor K’ang-hi, and the island 
then began to form part of the Chinese empire. From the dose 
of the 17th century a long eta of conflict ensued between the 
Chinese and the aborigines. A more debased population than 
the peoples thus struggling for supremacy could scarcely be 
conceived. The aborigines, Sheng-fan, or “wild savages,” 
deserved the appellation in some respects, for they lived by the 
chase and had little knowledge even of husbandry; wliile the 
Chinese themselves, uneducated labourers, acknowledged no 
right except that of might. The former were not implacably 
cruel or vindictive. They merely clung to their homesteads, and 
harboured a natural resentment against the raiders who had 
dispossessed them. Their disposition was to leave the Chinese in 
unmolested possession of the plain. But some of the most 
valuable products of the island, as camphor and rattan, are to be 
found in the upland forests, and the Chinese, whenever they 
ventun-d too far in search of these products, fell into ambushes 
of hill-men who neither gave nor sought quarter, and who 
regarded a Chinose skull as a specially attractive article of 
household furniture. A violent rebellion is mentioned in 1788, 
put down only niter the loss, it is said, of 100,000 men by disease 
and sword, and the expenditure of 2,000,000 tads of silver. 
Keconciliation never took place on any laige scale, though it is 
true that, in the course of time, some fitful displays of ad¬ 
ministrative ability on the part of the Chinese, and the opening 
of partial means of communication, led to the pacification of a 
section of the Shmg-fan, who thenceforth became known as 
Pe-pa-hwan (Pepahoan). 

In the early part of the 19th century the island was chiefly 
known to F.uropeans on account of the wrecks which took place 
on its coasts, and the dangers that the crews had to run from 
the caniiib-al propensities of the aborigines, and the almost 
equally cruel tendencies of the Chinese. Among the most 
notable was the loss in 1842 of the British brig “ Ann,” with 
fifty-.seven persons on board, of whom forty-three were executed 
at Taichu. By' the treaty of Tientsin (i860) Taichu was opened 
to European commerce, but the place was found quite unsuitable 
for a port of trade, and the harbour of Tam-sui was selected 
instead. From 1859 both Protestant and Presbyterian missions 
were eslalilished in the island. An attack made on those at 
P'eng-shan (Hozan) in 1868 led to the occupation of Fort Zelandia 
and Anping by British forces; but this action was disapproved 
by the home government, and the indemnity demanded from 
the Chinese restored. In 1874 the island was invaded by the 
Japanese for the purpose of obtaining satisfaction for the murder 
of a shipwrecked crew who had been put to death by one of the 
semi-savage tribes on the southern coast, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment being either unable or unwilling to punish the culprits. 
A war was averted through the good offices of the British 
minister, Sir T. P'. Wurle, and the Japanese retired on payment 
of an indemnity of 500,000 taels. The political State of the 
island during these years was vary bad; in a report of 1872 
there is recorded a proverb among the official classes, “ every' 
three years an outbreak, every five a rebellion ”; but subsequent 
to 1877 some improvement was manifested, and public works 
were pushed forward by the Chinese authorities. In 1884, in 
the course of belligerent proceedings arising out of the Tongking 
dispute, the forts at Kelung on the north were bombard^ by 
the French fleet, and the place was captured and held for some 
months by French troops. An attack on the neighbouring town 
of Tamsui failed, but a semi-blockade of the island was main¬ 
tained by the French fleet during the winter and rpring of 
1884-1885. The troops were withdrawn on the conclusion eif 
peace in June 1885. 

In 1895 the island was Ceded to Japan by the treaty of 
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Sfumanixnki at the close of the Japaaece wWi ttSifcnt 
ChiuM officials, however, refused to recognifC the ciuion,iiKlared 
a republB;, and prepared to ofier resistance. It isevon sadd they 
ofiered to transfer the sovereigiUy to Great Britain if that 
power would accept it. A formal transfer to Japan was made 
in J une of the same year in pursuance of the treaty, the ceremony 
taking place on board ship outside Kelung, as the Chinae 
commissioners did not venture to land. The Japanese were 
thus left to take possession us best they could, and some four 
months elapsed before they effected a kading on the south of 
the island. Takau was bombarded and captured on the r^th of 
October, and the resistance collap.sed. Liu Yuag-fu, the notori- 
OU.S Black Flag general, and the back-bone (rf the resistance, 
sought refuge in flight. The general state of the island when the 
Japane.se assumed possession was that the plain of Giran on 
the eastern coast and tlie hill-districts were inhabited by semi- 
barbarous folk, the western plains by Chinese of a degraded type, 
and that between the two there existed a traditional and con¬ 
tinuous feud, leading to mutual dispkyTi of merciless and 
murderous violence. By many of these Chmese settlers the 
Japanese conquerors, when they came to occupy the island, 
were regarded in precisely the same light as the Chinese Aenx- 
selves had been regarded from time immcmorixl by the abori¬ 
gines. Insurrections occurred frequently, the insurgents receiv¬ 
ing secret aid from sympathizers in China, and the difficulties 
of the Japanese being increased not only by their ignorance of 
the country, which abounds in fafltnes.ses where bandits can find 
almost inaccessible refuge, but also by the unwillingness of 
experienced officials to abandon their homo posts for the purpose 
of taking serv'icc in the new territory. 
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FORMOSUS, pope from 891 to 896, the successor of Stephen 
V. (or VI.). He first appears in history when, as bishop of Porto, 
he was sent on an embassy to the Bulgarians. Having afterwards 
sided with a faction against John VIIl., lie was excommunicated, 
and compelled to take an oath never to return to Rome or again 
to assume liis priestly functions. From this oath he was, however, 
absolved by Marinus, the successor of Jolm VIII., and restored 
to bis dignities ; and on the death of Stephen V. in 891 he was 
chosen pope. At that time the Holy Sec was engaged in a struggle 
against the oppression of the princes of Spolcto, and a powerful 
party in Rome was eager to obtain the intervention of ArnuE, 
king of Germany, against these dangerous neighbours. Formosus 
himself shared this view ; but he was forced to yield to circum¬ 
stances and to consecrate as emperor Lambert, the young son 
of Guy of Spoleto. Guy had already been consecrateii by 
Stephen V., and died in 894. In the following year Amulf 
succeeded in seizing Rome, and Formosus crowned him emperor. 
But, as he was advancing on Spoleto against Lambert, Arnulf 
was seized with paralysis, and was forcecl to return to Germany. 
Overwhelmed with chagrin, Formosus died on the 4th of April 
896. The discords in which he had been involved continued 
after his death. The validity of his acts was contested on the 
pretext that, having been originally l^hop of Porto, he could 
not be a legitimate pope. The fundamental factor in these 
dissonsiwis was the rivalry between the princes of Spoleto and 
the Carolingian house, represented by the king of Germany. 
The body of Formosus was disinterred in 897 by Stephen VI., 
and treated with contumely as that of a usurpier of the papal 
throne ; but Theodore II, restored it to Christian burial, and at 
a council presided over by John IX. the pontificate of Formosus 
was declared valid and all his acts confirmed. (L. X>.*) 
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ate ftiirly common, and pantiwrs and wild cats are not unfrequent. 
A poisonous but beautiful green snake is often mentioned by 
travelters. Pheasants, ducks, geese and snipe are abundant, 
and Dr C. Collingwood in his Naturalist’s Rambles in the China 
Seas mentions Ardea prasinosceles and other species of herons, 
several species of fly-catchers, kingfishers, shrikes and larks, 
the black drongo, the Cotyle sinensis and the Prinia sonifans. 
Dogs are kept by the savages for hunting. The horse is hardly 
known, and his place is taken by the ox, which is regularly bridled 
and saddled and ridden with all dignity. The rivefrs and neigh- 
bourii^ seas seem to be well stocked with fish, and especial 
mention must be made of the turtles, flying-fish, and brilliant 
coral-fish which swarm in the waters warmed by the Kurosiwo 
current, the gulf-stream of the Pacific. Shell-fish form an 
important article of diet to both the Chinese and the aborigines 
along the coast—a species of Cyrena, a species of Tapes, Cyiheraea 
peteMana and Modiola teres being most abundant. 

Population .—The population of Formosa, according to a 
census in 1904, is estimated at ■(,022,687, made up as follows: 
aborigines 104,334, Chinese 2,860,574 and Japanese 51,770. 
The inhabitants of Formosa may be divided into four classes : 
the Japane.se, who are comparatively few, as there has not bow 
much tendency to immigration; the Chinesnv many of whom 
immigrated from the neighljourhood of Amoy and speak the 
dialect of that district, while others were Hakkas firom the 
vicinity of Swatow; the subjugated aborigines, who largely 
intermingled with the Chinese; and the uncivilized aborigines 
of the eastern region who refuse to recognize authority and 
carry on raids as opportrmity occurs. The semi-civilfeed 
aborigines, who adopted Ae Chinese language, dress and customs, 
were called Pe-pa-hwan (Anglice Pepo-hoans), while their 
wilder brethren bear the name of Chiti-hwan or “ green savages,” 
otherwise Sheng-fan or “ wiW savages.” They appestr to b^ng 
to the Malay stock, and their language bears out the supposition. 
They ore broken up into almost countless tribes and ckms, 
many of which number only a few hundred indivkhvals, and 
their language consctiuendy presents a variety of dialects, 
which no classification has yet been effected: in the district 
of Posia alone a member of tire Presbyterian mission distin¬ 
guished eight different mutually uninteffigible dialects. Ihe 
people themselves are described as of “ middle height, broad- 
chested and mu.scular, with remarkably large hands and feet, 
the eyes large, the forehead round, and not narrow or receding 
in many instances, the nose broad, ^e mouth large and disfigured 
with betel.” The custom of tattooing is universal. In the north 
of the island at least, the dead are buried in a sitting posture 
under the bed on which they have expired. Petty wars are 
extremely common, not only along the Chinese frontiers, but 
between the neighbouring clans ; and the heads of the slain are 
carefully preserved as trophies. In some districts the young 
nsen and boys sleep in the skull-chambers, iq order that they 
may be inspired with courage. Many of the tribes.that had 
least intercourse with the Chinese show a eonsiderabfe amount 
of skill in the arts of civilizatinn. The use of Manchester prints 
and other European goods is fairiy general; and the women, 
who make a fine native cloth from hemp, introduce coteured 
threads from the foreign stuffs, so as to produce amannental 
devices. The office of chieftain is sometimes held by women. 

Tlie chief town is Taipc (called by the Japanese TaSwku), 
which is on the Tamsui-yei nver, and has a population of about 
118,000, including 5850 Japanese. Taipe may be said to have 
two ports; one, Tamsui, at the mouth of the river Tamsui-yei, 
10 m. distant on the north-west coast, the other Kelung (called 
by the Japanese Kiirun), on the north-east shore, with which 
it is connected bj'.fail, a run of some 18 m. The foreign settle¬ 
ment at Taipe lies dutside the walls of the city, and is called 
Twatutia (Taitotei by the Japanese). Kelung (the andent 
Pekiang) is an excellent harbour, and the scenery is very beauti¬ 
ful. There are coal-mines in the neighbourhood. Tamsui 
{called TansUi by the Japanese) is usually termed Hobe by 
foreigners. It is the site of the first foreign settlement, has a 
popidation of about 7^00, but cannot be made a good haibour 


without considerable expenditure. On the west coast there is 
no place of any importance until reaching Anping (23° N. lat,), 
a port where a few foreign merchants reside for the sake of the 
sugar trade. It is an unlovely place, surrounded by mud flats, 
and a hotbed of malaria. It has a population of 4000 Chinese 
and 200 Japanese. At a distance of some 2J m. inland is the 
fonner capital of Formosa, the walled city of Tainan, which has 
a population oi joo,ooo Chinese, 2300 Japanese, and a few 
British merchants and missionaries. Connected with Anping 
by rail (26 m.J and lying south of it is Takau, a treaty port._ It 
has a population of 6800, and is prettily situated on two sides 
of a large lagoon. Six miles inJand from Takau is a prosperous 
Chinese town called Fengshan (Japanese, Hozaa), The anchor¬ 
ages on the cast coast are Soo, Karenko and Pinan, which do 
not call for special notice. Forty-seven m. east of the extreme 
south coast there is a little island called Botel-tobago (Japanese, 
Koto-shn), which rises to a height of 1914 ft. and is inhabited 
by a tribe whose customs differ essentially from those of the 
natives on Uie main island. 

Administration and Cnnunertse ,island k treated as an 
outlying territory ; it has not been brought within the full 
purview of the J apanese constitution. Its affairs arc administered 
by a governor-general, who is also commandcr-in-rhkif of the 
forces, by a bureau of civil government, and by three prefecturrd 
got'ernors, betow whom are the heads of twenty territorial 
divisions called cho ; its finances are not included in the gcntcal 
budget of the Japanese empire; it is garrisoned by a mixed 
brigade taken from the Iwme divisions ; and its currency k on 
a silver basis. One of the first abases with which the J apanese 
had to deaf was the excessive use of opium by the Chines* 
settlers. To interdict the importation of the drug altogether, 
as is done in Japan, was the step advocutod by Japanese public 
opinion. But, influenced by medical views and by the dmoit 
insuperable diffioilty of enforriog any drastic import veto in 
the face of Formosa’s large communk'uticms by junk with China, 
the Japane.se finally adopted the middle course of licensing the 
preparation and safe of the drug, and limiting its use to person* 
in receipt of meefcaJ sanction. Under the administration of the 
Japanese the island has been largely developed. Among other 
industries gold-mining is advancing rapidly. In looa 48,400 
oz. of gold representi^ a value of £168,626 were obtoined from 
the mines and alluvial washings. Coal is also found in large 
quantities near Kelung and sulphur springs exist in the north 
of the island. 

An extensive scheme of railway construction has been planned, 
the four main lines projected being (1) from Takau to Tainan; 
(2) from Tainan to Kagi; {3) from Kagi to Shoka ; and (4) from 
Shoka to Keking; these four forming, in effect, a main trunk 
road funning from the south-west to the north-east, its course 
being along the foot of the mountains that border tlw western 
coast-pfaifls. The Takafu-Tainan section (26 m.) was opened to 
traflfc on the 3 Tc 1 of November 1900, and by J903 the whole line 
of 239 m. wus practicrfly complete. Harbour improvements also 
are projected, but in Formosa, as in Japan proper, paucity of 
capital constitutes a fatal obstacle to rapid development. 

There are thirteen ports of export and import, but 75 % of the 
total business fe dene at Tamsui. Tea and caiapter are the 
staple exports. The greater part of the former goes to Amoy 
for re-shipment to the west, but it is believed that if harbour 
improvements were effected at Tamsui so as to render it accessible 
for ocean-gomg steamers, shipments would be mad* thence direct 
to New York. Thecasnpfwr trade being a government monopoly, 
ttie quantity exported is under strict control. 

History .—^The island of Formosa must have been knqwn from 
a very early date to the Chinese who were estaWilhed in the 
Pescadores. The inhabitants are mentioned in the official'wodcs 
of the Yuan dynasty as Tung-fan or eastern barbarians; and 
under the Ming dynasty the island begms to appear a* Kilung. 
In the beginning of the i6th century it began to be known to 
the Portuguese and Spanish navigators, and the latter at least 
made some attempts at establishing settlements or misiions. 
The Dutch were ^ first, however, to take footing in the nianfi j 
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123® E. In 1870 he again nuide an expedition from Perth to 
Adelaide, along the wuthem shores. In 1874, with his brother 
Alexander Forrest {bom 1849), he explored eastwards from 
Champion Bay, following as far as possible the 26th parallel, 
and striking the telegraph line between Adelaide and Port 
Darwin ; a distance of about 2000 m. was covered in about five 
months with horses and without carriers, a particularly fine 
achievement (see Australia ; Exploration). John Forrest also 
surveyed in 1878 the north-western district between the rivers 
Ashburton and Lady Grey, and in 1882 the Fitzroy district. 
In 1876 he was made deputy surveyor-general, receiving the 
thanks of the colony for his services and a grant of 5000 acres 
of land ; for a few months at the end of 1878 he acted as com¬ 
missioner of crown lands and surveyor-general, being given the 
full appointment in 1883 and retaining it till 1890. When the 
colony obtained in 1890 its constitution of self-government, 
Sir John Forrest (who was made K.C.M.G. in 1891, and G.C.M.G. 
in 1901) became its first premier, and he held that position till 
in 1901 he joined the Commonwealth government, first as 
minister for defence, later as minister for home affairs and 
postmaster-general, resigning the office of federal treasurer in 
July 1907. His influence in West Australia was one of an 
almost autocratic character, owing to the robust vigour of his 
personality and his success in enforcing his views (see Western 
Australia : History). In 1897 he was made a member of the 
Privy Council. Sir John Forrest married in 1876 Margaret 
Hamersley. He published Explorations in Australia (1876) and 
Notes on Western Australta (1884-1887). 

FORREST, NATHAN BEDFORD (1821-1877), Confederate 
cavalry general in the American Civil War, was born near Chapel 
Hill, Tennessee, on the 13th of July 1821. Before his father’s 
death in 1837 the family had removed to Mississippi, and for 
some years thereafter it was supported principally by Nathan, 
who was the eldest son. Thus he never received any formal 
education (as witnessed by the uncouth phrased^ and spelling 
of his war despatches), but he managed to teach himself with very 
fair success, and is said to have possessed considerable ability 
as a mathematician. He was in turn a horse and cattle trader in 
Mississippi, and a slave dealer and horse trader in Memphis, until 
1859, wiiiHi he took to cotton planting in north-western Missis¬ 
sippi, wtMM he acquired considerable wealth. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War in 1861 he volunteered as a private, raised a 
cavalry Battalion, of which he was lieu t.-colonel, and in February 
1862 took part in the defence of Fort Donelson, and refusing, like 
'Generals Floyd and Pillow, to capitulate with the rest of the 
Confederate forces, made his way out, before the surrender, with 
all the mounted troops there. He was promptly made a colonel 
iuid regimental commander, and fought at Shiloh with distinction, 
receiving a severe wound. Shortly after this he was promoted 
brigadier-general (July 1862). At the head of a mounted brigade 
he took a brilliant part in General Bragg’s autumn campaign, 
and in the winter of 1862-1863 it* w*s continually active in 
raiding the hostile lines of communication. These raids have 
been the theme of innumerable discussions, and on the whole 
Iheir value seems to have been overrated. At the same time, 
and apart from the question of their utility, Forrest’s raids were 
uniformly bold and skilful, and are his chief title to fame in the 
history of the cavalry arm. Indeed, next to Stuart and Sheridan, 
he was the finest cavalry leader of the whole war. One of the 
most remarkable of his actions was his capture, near Rome, 
Georgia, after five days of marching and fighting, of an entire 
cavalry brigade under Colonel A. D. Streight (April 1863). He ’ 
wsA present at the battle of Chickamauga in September, after 
which (largely on account of his criticism of General Bragg, the 
army commander) he was transferred to the Mississippi. Forrest 
was made a major-general in December 1863. In the winter of 
1863-1864 he was as active as ever, and in the spring of 1864 he I 
raided as far north as Paducah, Ky. On the 12th of April 1864 
he assaulted and captured Fort Pillow, in Tennessee on the' 
Mississippi; U.S. negro troops formed a large part of the garrison 
-tod according to survivors many were massacred after the fort 
had surrendered. The “ Massacre of Fort Pillow ” has been the j 


subject of much controversy and there is much conflicting 
testimony regarding it, but it seems probable that Forrest himself 
had no part in it. On the loth of June Forrest decisively defeated 
a superior Federal force at Brice’s Cross Roads, Miss., and 
throughout the year, though the greatest efforts were made by the 
Federals to crush him, he raided in Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Alabama with almost unvarying success. He was once more with 
the main Confederate army of the West in the last disastrous 
campaign of Nashville, and fought stubborn rearguard actions to 
cover the retreat of the broken Confederates. In February 1865 
he was made a lieut.-general, but the struggle was almost at 
an end and General James H. Wilson, one of the ablest of the 
Union cavalry generals, rapidly forced back the few Confederates, 
now under Forrest’s command, and stormed Selma, Alabama, 
on the 2nd of April. The surrender of General Forrest and his 
whole command, under the agreement between General Richard 
Taylor and General E. S. Canby, followed on the 9th of May. 
After the war he lived in Memphis. He sold his cotton plantation 
in 1867, and for some years was president of the Selma, Marion 
and Memphis Railroad. He died at Memphis, Tennessee, on the 
a9th of October 1877. 

The military character of General Forrest, apart from questions 
of his technical skill, horsemastership and detail special to his 
arm of the service, was admittedly that of a great leader. He 
never commanded a large force of all arms. He was uneducated, 
and had neither experience of nor training for the strategical 
handling of great armies. Yet his personality and his natural 
soldierly gifts were such that General Sherman considered him 
“ the most remarkable man the Civil War produced on either 
side.” Joseph Johnston, the Confederate general whose great¬ 
ness lay above all in calm and critical judgment, said that Forrest, 
had he had the advantage of a thorough military training, “would 
have been the great central figure of the war.” 

Sec the biographies by J. A. Wyeth (1899) and J. H. Mather (1902). 

FORSKAL, PETER (1736-1763), Swedish traveller and 
naturalist, was bom in Kalmar in 1736. He studied at Gottingen, 
where he published a dissertation entitled Dubia de prineipiis 
philosophiae reeentioris (1756). Thence he returned to his 
native country, which, however, he had to leave after the publica¬ 
tion of a pamphlet entitled Pensies sur la liberti civile (1759). 
By Linnaeus he was recommended to Frederick V. of Denmark, 
who appointed him to accompany Carsten Niebuhr in an expedi¬ 
tion to Arabia and Egypt in 1761, He died of the plague at 
Jerim in Arabia on the iith of July 1763. 

His friend and conmanion, Niebuhr, was entrusted with the 
care of editing his MSS., and published in 1775 Descriptiones 
ammaiium, avium, amphihiorum, piscium, insectorum, vermium, 
ijuae in ilin. Orient, ohservavit Petrus Forshil. In the same year 
appeared also his account of the plants of Arabia Felix and of lower 
Egypt, under the title of Flora Aegyptiaco-Arabica. 

FORSSELL, HANS LUDVIG (1843-1901), Swedish historian 
and political writer, the son of Adolf Forssell, a distinguished 
mathematician, was bom at Gefle, where his father was pro¬ 
fessor, on 14th January 1843. At the age of sixteen he bec^e 
a student in Upsala University, where he distinguished himself, 
and where, in 1866, having taken the degree of doctor, he wai 
appointed reader in history. At the age of thirty, however, 
Forssell, who had already shown remarkable business capacity, 
was called to Stockholm, where he filled one important post 
after another in the Swedish civil service. In 1875 he was 
appointed head of the treasury, and in 1880 was transferred to 
the department of inland revenue, of which he continued to be 
president until the time of his death. In addition to the re¬ 
sponsibilities which these offices devolved upon him, Forssell 
was constantly called to serve on royal commissions, and his 
political influence was immense. In spite of all these public 
duties, which he carried through with the utmost dili^nce, 
Forssell also found leisure for an abundant literary activity. Of 
his historical writings the most important were: The Ad" 
ministrative and Economical History of Sweden after Customs I. 
(1869-1875) and Sweden in xsyi (1872). He was also for several 
years, in company with the poet Winte, editor of the Swedish 
Literary Review. He published two volumes of Studies and 
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Cw 4 tai»»* (^«7 &,ii 888^, Ifi (t>« y«H- »W?(,iat .«l»e 

historian jji»dtn-s.iin() 5 «(U,ifi»rswll 'W»6 ■aiac^ed to the .vaflmrti seat 
(Mi the,6wedi»h Asad«W» .The enewy of.ferssril ^ras w,great, 
iMiri he .laideirRtooii so httle the leqoptwy of .etfength, that he 
una\i«sti««*%.ove»hiiiBd-ihis -wittil. |Dii«e. His-death, however, 
whicU Qwurted wi(lh#r*«t,euddBiW(9»f! es the-end »f J^ngwet igoi 
while be .vws stajdag at hiMi iPawiardwe w wa« 

wholly wjeiqjecstad. Thaw wfe htUe Kif the -tHpisal Swedish 
urbanity in,Ibr*selhs.(anil«r*ai i(WSiMrj,whi<|e'WW wwejwhat dry 
and.abcupt. tldke nahyibW ni«i who have imm ewiy life 
adraiiUsWred sespens^le ^ubhe posts, tbeK appeawd.ia eentain 
wiuit of syjnpathy in.,bis desfands upon others. His vwtws -wcee 
di&tinct, ,a*ulwld wkh^rcat tonnes,; fer -owwaple, he was a 
freerjtnader, a»d.l»is|.co»risteittwp.po«tj(>B,to what he twllW " the 
ncw.aysteoa ” had.-n consideraAde .effect on Swedish policy. He 
was not exactly Bnatlraetiven^an, buthe-wasa qapahle,upright 
and ef^cient, public servant. 1 n ,1867 he imirried Miss .^dainith 
Ene«Dtii„ a davigbter pf the weJl-fcnown pnuaolcgist of Upsala; 
she Bi^pvived biin, .with -two sans aad two- daughters. (B. G.) 

ICQjt^T (origiimlly .fUftHTA ar,FQR8nrF,),;a -.town of liJermany, 
in the Prussian province of Brandenburg, on the Nekso, 44 »n, 
S.E. of i‘'pwik(or.tnon.Odar. ij?«p. (ia®5) . 43 > 737 - -ft has two 
Evangelical, .a CatliaUc and an Qkl hutiieian church ; 

there ace two sdwolsiapd two'hospitals in the town. The eUwf 
in(dustry of foist is the sBanufacture of clotb, but spinning, 
dyeing, and the mahlog -pf-artifH'ial flowats axe alao carried on. 
KuuRided in Ibe century, Foret passed in 11667 to the duke 
of Saae-JAersebuifg, becetning part -of'elactoral Saxopy in ,1.7140. 
It qed^ toiprussig w I*i 3 - 

SVAVeW (anio-i» 7 e;), •FreacJi engwvcr, was 
born-hf^iLuoie in Neuiclriutdi on tbe atuA ifugust i,7<^. In 
1805 he was .gppceptiqed tto an wtgraver in Park,, and -he nlao 
studied painting and engravieg simultaneously in-the Ecole Ues 
BeatHoi-^.liS. IHs puderonoe .was oitioiutely fsaed on tiie latter 
art,and on hisobusniagin i8r4'thedKt “pgairdpTix dctgBEsvtne,'' 
the -king ,of Feussis,, .o^o was -then -witb the allies ki;Baris,- 
Iteskrwidivon.liwn'CKg'did nwdaV-stad « peaskm of i,;oo frunuafor 
two y^iars. ]Wkli the- aid«f this sum he .pursued his-studies in 
Ront(e) -Whene bis attention was devoted uhiefly to the works 
of Raphad- -fti 1844 die siawecdod Xerdiau in the Aaademy. 
fie dlgd ,ic|t iRaris on ,tbe: d7th 'Of ,Ja»e •48i7». Fort^ pecfopied 
the first peritienraKHmg-i^ iSrepahreagravefs -of MsHthne, and 
was .e^uMly nuncessitd Jp hi$U>riqal ^iecos ,and in -portiaits. 
Among his works may ,te-fnontio«ed-—The Three Graces, (Snd 
ha (bi-bitldp*nd#,.-fl-fl«'>iB<ajAiael: ijaiViet^t aurkn^r^f, 

aiftBr!lii«iatda-da(V»icl; ¥baiioiy[.-an<B€hHr)(M V., «#ter Qros; 
St 'Cedlk, after Bnil Dtelbrodhej'yybeTt ©th-er artd ■H'etjiy 1 V„ 
after .f^ns j .'Welliagien, after G^iard j ,and,Q«e«i Vgctsiia, 
after Winterhalter. 

rflOWIBIItFHHEDBlOH (»«10IMBL((t^4t^,tClBn&an 

hi*t<afawki>wfep«et,. wawu-ftef WB<ndf«(m(»f iJliari fteiatf^i Wrster 
eohseqdentlytwtimther df Ae'paidterV.fintest 
Fi>atir^!i6tw^9b fiorn aft MoBchntgilusrsaadt m 
trieRaAlt Hxi »t <»a } »ta ro l w t 7 nt,.h»awceivcii teiwriy 

edua^mat Atoanhwsfjjbnriiafaoriai Pwwae.iof'.'dteolo^'itt Jeia, 
devoted -donie iline itoiaacbdeolnlty aaM die diisteay wf.'•art. 'At 
thethutiHreaktrfidw* lMeii;df iritoarimdm-iSiis'lhdjaMedrdiebcBTy, 
qtmi^ly a ttain »a g ?the ‘nttk af eapdiain,; iMld 'by his Mrieongs 
aridw national wathhaiiBiiL fBnrthe T;aKlasinn «f "£e 

war ‘be wta:af|>tiRtedr:protetDina±rtiieiaBhaaiX)fcetigtiiednng'aod 
artSlloy in BeiriM,'biAiitd-deca«Rt..d'«daUi 4 etac«mtk (wiritin^ 
he was disnriaktd rfrom tUs-aSiae ib idsT. <Be‘dasn (faecatne 
conneettd tidith 'Wfiidai Ijradiais -tetil-.wbout dteg, iMn be 
raotived.aniappbmtmeitt -at’tJie lemi eoutaiUnim fieclin,'with 
tha-itiitie'afftsoilet touaE^t'ifjlHdMsS).. ifienras end 

seswttaay of - tkit WiOmiilmftU^ rHiOulwmin dn ffliriin, ^ 
fied in-B*riim*nrHieiBthdfrili<fWBiJwrid6fi. FoasttriafprltMipal' 
wllks sNt: Mimge mimmmreiniitieps^sthiMf Btaifa, afrt 6 y, 
MisUIgst^ier'SitstkAMt^ pmtfMdheHi^tMtHs 
J§j^tUiHamlabaU BKcUr mi tsei’nr tli«ipa!%, 

Ftigdtich >Hr Gnm, ^wgertifiht^, -BiUmg '■nrd G$ist 
(anm^-ti&fs);; Albreeht vm fBdilMra»'n l(Potsdai&, '1834); 


Friairitk Wilkeim I.,’Kuimgn>»-P*mism(}Pvtsiim, r634-t8^^ 
Dit'.Hife iwid iKaiimtie ^utefas ira •!fjah 9 hutgim^\'?aiaamsif 
1836-16^),' Labm uui Taltn .Fvadriiu (les<r?SMU«n (.Meiffien, 
18410-1841)4 W.ttUensidnt 1844); and 

HeMen.tn Krieg tmd Imtien,imum mi 'timesie <f»*msisehf. 
GtKhioJtM, 7 vnliisiieE (fierlin, *8(49-1:866). TSse. tbme conotudmg 
vohiniesdiif tiikiwork cowtMa tha.&istDi^ (of the war of -hbesuion 
of i8(i9Yi4-fi^. -He brougbt out an. ciAtdon of Hegel^ woake., 
adi^ted- Bewe^ lef' Sbekes^einels (plays for thc -tbstiae, >wrote n 
rtumber of (poems and an .kistorimd dwmui, dSasla* MdiftTiMtin, 
1^2). 

-Mhny of his lesser writirtT's were ebllfcted and pnlJjfehed as 
liri»D.iti*dpr, liomtnetn, iiraShiungen vitd iMgettdm '(IteUlin, 184:1). 
The bcginuiiiK ot an autobiography of Forster, e(iit«l -hy H. Kle&c-, 
has been pnblislwd under the titU;, Kunst und Ijibm (Bef’lW-, J-hy.d- 

FOH&TSB, 80 HAmi (MMAe ADAM (1754^794), Gesman 
traveller and -author, -was borniat Hacsenhuhen, a small-village 
near.Dwzig, on 'the,27th of -Noveenhar j 754. Hi-s father, .jiohann 
ReinhoAl Forster, a tnaniuf great scientific nittainmants ihut :ui 
intractable temper, .was-.at that time pastor of'thc-pla(x.,’ tiue 
family -are said to have b«en of SooUkAi-extfaCtien. 'Is. 17163 the 
elder Forster -was commissiajwd by the -emprtts CatheBiine 
to inspect the .R(assian - colonies in the -pnavietie T#f . 'Siaratm’. 
which gave bis sun an opportuoity of aequiniltig &l>e tKiusaini 
language -and the alements of, a ecientihe eduoaiion. After .a 
few years the father (ptarrelled wi-th the Russian igowemn»(5at. 
atid went to England, where,be ot)toin«d a ptwfessmBlap fif 
natural history and the modsen languages at the fatnooe dm:- 
coJiXoTOiist, acadomy at Wairinjcton. -Hifriolsint rt*|WiriSi4)n 
compelled bin: to resign -this appointment, and ilor tm> ynars 
he and his fun-earned .a procarioas liveiiixKid-hy tMutwloAions in 
London—a practical education, 'bowiwer, *ex(»e(fingly -useful 
to the younger -Forster, who became a thertniKtt «»rter 'of 
F.nglisbi and acqnir-isd many of tlte .ideas which dfiiefly'tniliMnoed 
his E(ubseiquent-life. Atilsngth the turning'putBt,in.las earner 
came in the shape of-an kwitatawi .for him «sul .'bi«;ifiHKr 10 
.accomptuiy Captain Qook in-his. third voysgcreund.llaewerid. 
Such an opp^Aicfl was -admirNihly ratQulahed .to waU forth 
Forsterig pectiiiar -powens. -JUis 'a0(o«Bt leif Qwk’s ve^rage 
(A rii^gf rau»HireiWarli,,hoBtk>B, tt77>7 ; ifii(Oei«tisnsifierim. 
i778-fi78o), is almtfit the .fflist-esaoepte-of theigtaniig wt 
faithful 'd((Wcrip(tion -wif .nAuntl iphenuiaeba wbidh Ihos since 

'madea,k 80 wtedgeiof'theBv(tthe'c»nir»on‘,pn(»pcrty-ofliieiirfB( 3 at«d 

werJd. Th(e,pttfel(ic»fi*h<rf'lhss>W( 6 k>ww,'h(«M*\mr;iiBptikri'i^^ 
seme '.time by 'diffete»o«s wifii the a«dlnlr:fity, Wariitg iwihich 
-FoiiWer preeeietted ’to -theicontxnmt 6 e obtain (oa atppMstiamt 
far his. father m - p t w fawwr aiti Ga« 5 el,.-aad 'AmikI be.'fais.anpDstt 
tlrat, it wwi (ctttMrrtnli open himMlf. TJie’eM 0 rii«Titar,'bm<s'ec, 
wee -aw* pwviiHd ikr s^vtote, -ibeiog (wp p ti Hil (pttfwsor 
ofnaturaliHihKynitlikUe. AftCbesel i^t^trihT twdiiwMt ih Mi tt 
'frieosisMp .witb -Ube gwot .a tab t wi at ■’Eamatenaag, (wnri-ariteut 
the mipei*flrte;aia3ie'theBW()iiAiabi»oe4kj6icAa,m*os|pvBjhljn 
.a luinibg -tmuMMas anyatioims -(fmm <wh(idh :ilit #ibitfiqni% 
eBtoitaipatedbiitinlf. iEheiwatt (rf l htrin B a As tt m > i| h i l iipht attB 
latifiiisalniariadedftumfbi'ftatrt iNghewtly tw GdttMgmivs-wliwe 
(he becAjtae itefiwtiidd -to fHtjnto, fbe.!&H|[^ mf -the 

'ihtfttrioBs iphfitlejjirt,'*. lolwrtr'Orti r«ulti4bted rmobiatt, 'tart >ill* 
isuiW(lTto'-tb^ei*t«%-(w*fc. Twihebblerto-trtaBW'harhwwpttd 
(i 794 )n'pr(ife 3 Bi(>»Mp,-trt the tmwrtsitywf A«iinR,.((vhi«hrl»’iid 
■luit 'fiJH 'to rhk dwte. IHht-pewiy wmd ■ftBebofto (of sPofkh 
nifcamstanfts .iwe ig i iU taw a Hy (taoriUBd ■»*» ini’Ms eirifek 
leflfcrs'ef.fthisipeftiod- Afeer.a fBWijwote’frethitaaBitai'Witaabe 
■resigBed'hiawppainWiiRtitotphntiCjptaefhMKtQiftrtific^j^ien 

ipfrijecttfirBy (riwdStsiianifioVtTaaBiihtpaafi'tipantttefrirtflrtab- 
(nieirt 'Of thu 'HMsttMitag • Itaeotae.'hitawmn (to^flttiitiertDr loi 
Mainz. iHe -actively tprotadttfl 'the fiAcnpafUtitai rof ‘to.tltft 
‘boAk'Of fihe -Rhaie'With fffjanee^and in tTpg-.wtatstb t Burk to 
darty im-the intgotiatiow. M 8 *nrthjte,rta)wevta,-fhBia«rtB*» 
Iseiied Aloinz, .'and ForstepnAUready Btshtatterttii . b(y -i<be‘tBifc 
of-wvnrts 'ih fFBaaoc—vsks Iwrt ^efi.ifram nil actiiAi. Boiawtiic 
doTmvsawcieiBdiied to-hos paiMtaAAmifiiin’BDrithwditdtanditifiy 
fttrPasis'drctlle iafilldf Jarihdtyasw. 
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Forster’s mestwpieoe is .iii* Ansicbten vom N'iederrhem^ rww' 
Brahaut, ffUndam, JiaiiMnd, £ugiatid luid h'rtnkrmth (179S'- 
oos af'ahe.Attlnt diOi^ of traivdl tbe .iBtib > cenbity^ 
His styk is tliear suid'’yiiiKid ; hie-method , of ^descsibhii' in'hat 
he sees leKtvaardiRardy-'.plaitic'; abone ail, he has< thestitiei pne-' 
senting objects to .us ioom ilieir nuwt intaresting -and e.ltiacxiue 
side. The saoBe-qaaiuties -are ako mooe or lessiCiMiapioueus in ' 
ih is .minor writings. By his translation (irom -the Estghsh). wf tht 
SahKtUaUmf Kialidasa(i79i),he iiratia>^eaed Gemwn-jirteMat 
in .Indian UteiiLture. 

For.ster's Sdtniliche ireiAf .appcarc'cl at T-ciprig in g veils, in 1843. 
Tiie AniicMm mm It'ltfin, *c., hns -b#™ fmfMfiitly Ti-priatcd ^bi-»t 
edidim by A. Leitanifliin, Halk, jflga); tejtr.manii has ,ol»o pnh- 
.lislioil (litHttgMt, 1894) ,a setectioa ol l'<pr*tura A'isme Sckn/teti, 
whiati originally wpaaroU in 6 vols. (1780-1797). liis corruspunU- 
enoo wa.s publisliticl by his -vviie (2 vol.s,, Lciprig, 1829); his Bricf- 
itierksel ntit St'mtmerHffg by H. Hrttnrr (Bnuntiwick, 1877). Sec 
]. Molesoliott, O'. ’I'lirsiar, tier ’Maiurforjeher des Va/ks .(1854.; srd 
ed,, 18.7^) : iK. .KJein, C. j-'andor »« JUm»£ (Ciotlia, 4863),; A.,Li«W- 
DlBjm.iCf. I'arsler (.VoUesung) (HaU.u, 1893). 

StMSTESt, JOUI (iSio-iSt^), English htQgiiaiidMT and .critic, 
was-born on-the and ret April iSia .at Nnwavilie. Kis father, 
who was a Unitarian and belonged ito the junietr ilwaneli of a 
■good Northnnaberland faimily, wasta cattle-dealer. Aitur being 
weli grounded in classics and matheBiatios atthe gwuMnar jStliool 
of his .native town, Joim Foester was sent in ,j8a8.to Cajnbriiige, 
butiatter only a month's resideaeedieiemovQdrto.lvondon,where 
he attended clnssesiat Unaversity 'CoUege, and was entered at the 
Inner Temple. He devotofl bicnaBlf,. however, eliiefty ,to literary 
pursuits. He icentribtHKid to TAe Jkue ^n, The 
Chronicle aad to The Etaeuniner, ier -which he anted as literary 
and dramatic critic; and the influence of his powerful in¬ 
dividuality soon tnaite itself folt His Lives oj the EhiMsmen of 
the Comniarmealth (-iSad-tS.-?!}) appeared partly .in Uardner’s 
Cyclopaediii. He-puHlisbcd ithe .separately in aiito with 
a Treatise tm the JAiepiAir Prngreas in Entglish History. Its 
merits obtained iaunediate renognition, and -Foiistor became 
a prominent'flguK-:in that dHtiioguished circle uf.litomry naep 
which included Buljver. .Talfourd,.Albany, PonWamiue, liindor, 
Carlyle and Dickens. Forster is said to have been, for sonte time 
engagfsd to helitiii Eandon, hut the engagcmiint was brok^i off, 
and Miss liandon rmaoTied George -Maclegn. In ,)fl43 ;h.c 
called -to the taar hot he never becaaac a .pmetisiug flawyer. 
For some years he- adited rthe .Fiom^i Quarterly .Review .; in. iligO, 
on the retirement of Charles I>ickens,.he took chaise if or-some 
months of-the Daily Neus; .-apd fjMHi.1847 to j1}j 56 he Pditod thc 
Examiner. h’rom.iBad on»mnlsihB,c»ntribuit!edrte.tiie(Atfiii»i»irg/i 
Quaxiedy mnd Eoreiga Quarkeiy tRxviavfSi A vAaeity,«f 
some-of which'werejrepublishcd'in two yttonas QljBitgrapiaasl 
and Historical >Easttys.(ii&^). Jn->648 li^ppeared ihk adeHrable 
Life and Times of DMnsr Galdsmidh.{t»/'m^ in !ia84i .Qffitinuing 
his reaenrebes into-EnglishibistDryiunder the eariy :Stuerilp,ilie 
publi»hed>in-t8hc Ibe.yWol af iiheiFme Metakisrsihyij^ritej.~- 
A Chapter af'EesgUsh iMiateay rMmHisn,iBt^ Tbt.Dek^imJlte 
Grand Hemasutrmfe, mtk .tm Jmtfdiittioty tEifoy din iHaglith 
Fteedetn. ^eae Bwtne hjilmrcd byihis.&'r .John diiitt : ,a.B*o- 
grafhy (0864), elabamtadiin>ra.ioneiafihnijeaHiv-atu<iieSkiiorAhe 
Lives tf Stmtioti iBTiiuhlSkiicsman. In iihbB xppcmitd jhis iLife^ 
of Lander, mad, .on ithe -death .*f Jiis -.tond .Jiltnnpdm' iWyioe, 
Forster updeetoek-tfaeipahlkaliiesii othia IhiniredttUNbeff bhahos-i 
peare. Forneveral'yearsdiejhadtheenicailBcti^rtinatW^ for: 
a life of-Swift, but be.iintamiptfld his«tudi«siia thia dUMtipn 
to write his-standard jo/ Learies. Oidkms. He had,boon, 
intimate --with hhe .aaneiiat, laod it ia thy this -worit <jth«t ,}pbn; 
Forster k.now ichiefly ■ mwa wa lMM red. .The irat vei«pto,p^iiMMied 

in i87i2,andi-tte.lji8graptoywas-j»aiplehidiiii-4ft7»t< .Tiowfwdeflbe 

closaaf 187$ the-ftut-.vnhimeiofrbisiL<f»ii!i/A'ic>i/|(tvasipuhliahod.; 
and he l^aaadeisoiDeptiogvsssuin.tEe [weparation.oiAhesKicpndj 
at-the'ttimerDf hifi-death.on-the.itiid ef.Ffltaruary.,t87id. En iBgs 
Forslerhad ibeeaappointedisABtotary to, that lunacy icopusUwpq, 
and'imm x86i to 187a he.held thO'OiSoet.ofia .cwwussiiuwr iiii 
lunacy. His • valuable coHeetien of i Btanweripfes, inriudiag .tbej 
origioal copies of Charles Dickens’s novris, together wi^ihis| 


books And piotwes, was Itociueathod 40 South Keosingtiw 
Mnoeuts. 

An admiiable acaonot of -him by Hwny iMotMy M.nrefesed to ,tlic 
-handijook {iH.77) of- tbs and Forster heijpoeta. 

FOR|TJBB,,JOHj(ltCOOWil|t(i8sd-^i88feil, Britiiih.gU®eon, was 
bom in jS23;ia ,ileiobeth, Lopdftn, -iwhw his father.apd igrand- 
dfttherhafoteihimbuti'beon loealtnei^Qal praptitioners, .Heeatoced 
.^'s hoepitel tti.J!ft4'j,.was,appoiftted dwpxMistwtor.of apatojny 
jin a-Bso, asaMtBn,t-.scu:gaon, 1855, and suflgeon,, 18,70. iJe became 
lA mmlaer of-thp, College, of Surgeons in. t844i fallyw in i8j4p and 
president-in 1884. He was a prompt-and soi»ptiipes,l«ld operator. 
In 18-58 beiperfermwlipractigally Un.-first,gastitostosny inEnglatui 
for a case lol icaneer of -the oesophagus. Apiotjg bis best-known 
papers were discHiwiens of acuptassure, syphilis, hydrqphohia. 
intestinal ohstcuetieo, modified pbturatpr .hemtia, torsion, .and 
coUoW esmoer of ilie large intefitiwe; .and ihe published.a .baoik 
on hVigKrijl Diseases o,f xChildeev in i86s>, founded on .his.pi- 
perience as surgeon to the hospital for ohildreti said women,in 
W/atorloo Road, ih died suddetdy in Eondoa ,on the and ol 
Match iSSd. 

FOHSISB, millAM SPWAW) (1818-1886), British .sUtes- 
OWtn, was I)wnQ .of Quaker parents .at Bradpole in Donsetslure 
on ithe nth of July i8a8. He was educated at the Eriends 
school at Tottanhaw, where bis fathers {ami()- .had Jopg beer 
settled, and on leaviijg school he was put into business. Hi 
declined, however, ,on principle, to enter a .brewery. Becoming 
in due time a wooHsn nianufaeturBr in a large way at,Bradford, 
Votkahire (from which after Ifis, marriage he moved to Burley-in- 
WUarfedale),jhe »oe>n nstde himself kno.wn as a .practical .philan¬ 
thropist. In j846-,i 847 lie accompanied his father ,to irolaw.' 
os distributor of the .Friqnds’ relief fund ior llie ifamine h 
Con»en»aria, and tlw stale of the cuuntiy made a deep impressior 
on Iiim. .liii ilH'lkc wrote a preface to anew.cditionrqtCiMkson^ 
Life oj WitUatn Penn, defending tlie Quaker .statespfan Uigainsi 
Macaulay's criticisms. .In 1850.lie cuatried Jane Xlarthu,.eldest 
daughter of the famous .Dr Arnold of Rugby, She was not a 
Quaker, and her husband -was formally excommunicated .fat 
marrying her, but the Friends wbo were cununissiuned .to 
announce the iwptance “ sbyc\k hands and stayed to juacheem.’ 
Forster tlwreaffar ranked liimaelf os.a.meraber of the,Church,ol 
England, for whhiu indeed, be was in later life .charged wit! 
having too great a partiality. There were ,no children .of tht 
marriage, bwt when Mrs Focstgr’s .brother, William Arnold, dice 
in JS59, leaving four eephaos, .tlw Fyistons adopted thw .as 
tlwir own. 

,Qne of these .chiliEw ,was Mr ,H. 0 . ArnoltBEorstor (.1855- 
1900), the wellrknawn iiiheral-Uwonist .jaemlw of .padiament. 
who mentuaJiy, beiacne a wsmhsr iof Mr, Baifauris .caburet ; fa 
was secretaryrto-the admiralty.(*900-19,03), and ikw secrefaty 
of istatc for war (,1903-1905), apd was ithel a ut bw .Qf.niwaerQto 
eduoational books published iby .CassellA.Cfa, of -which .firm, fa 
-wws-a.diseotior. 

W.,E.tForst«r-igrad«aJJy ;hcg»n,fiDftake,ap active part,jn,adWic 

affairstby lepaakij* ,*nd,lecturing, in j^8 fa ,gave.a,fa;tvofe 

before ttUe iUeds iPfaiosophical instiitpuepmn "Hfav .-we.Tas 
iladfa.” ,Ia 4859 be stood,as Liberal.eandidpto,fa>Eeed^».bm 
was .beaten. But -he was.hMfay egtegmed.m tfa W.eatiRuifag. 
.and,in >1861 beaKas.rwturaed unyppoaed fa Bnidford. In 18^ 
(mopposed) fwd ,1868,(at the.faadfa Jjje,pqll)fa was 
returfad. .He.toeEA^o<Hfa- ‘-partfapariimeat in. the defafat 
c,n .the American .(gvil Wa*, . d .in .1868 was wade .undgr- 
.«cretao’i-fa.tfaceloBies,in.£arfa uisseU.’s.miriwtfy. , Itoy(as.,tfar 
.that be fat hesanaeAfpromwentfavocatei of faperialieidetatian 
In .ig66 ',hri.«ttitufa.on,pariknienfayireif(mn Alttagfad a,g<mc 
.deal..Ql.8ttentwp. His speefifasiw¥r:e,. 4 HU pffawwl^e.of fa 
,real .condition.of fae pefae,,and>aotofaned.^ine|ifa^ .like .or 
■ uriginal programme ,of Radical.legwlation, “.We fave otfai 
fangs to .d,o>” be aaid, “ besides jsxteadiw ithe.ftfuacfasc. ,Wt 
warLt.tamafa itefand.loyalandicontented,; we want to get-ric 

.(d p»pperisro,in tfasicowtry; iwe wanit,to,(^t.gjgaiBStm..cla|i 
.wfach.ts iwe.to'Jae.draaded.thftn,.tfa,fasiaers,of,a.|7 fanefee-^ 
, J,)n8anifaidaijger«is,elass.in.ouiJafge tctvns. Vfasvaat.fase* 
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whether we cannot make for the agricultural labourer some 
better hope than the workhouse in his old age. We want to have 
Old England as well taught as New England.” In these words 
he heralded the education campaign which occupied the country 
for so many years afterwards. Directly the Reform Bill had 
passed, the necessity of “ inducing our masters to learn their 
letters” (in Robert Lowe’s phrase) became pressing. Mr 
Forster and Mr Cardwell, as private members in opposition, 
brought in Education Bills in 1867 and 1868 ; 'and in 1868, when 
the Liberal party returned to office, Mr Forster was appointed 
vice-president of the council, with the duty of preparing a 
government measure for national education. The Elementary 
Education Bill (see Education) was introduced on the 17th of 
February 1870. The religiou.s difficulty at once came to the front. 
The Manchester Education Union and the Birmingham Education 
League had already formulated in the provinces the two opposing 
theories, the former standing for the preservation of denomina¬ 
tional interests, the latter advocating secular rate-aided education 
as the only means of protecting Nonconformity against the 
Church. The Dissenters were by no means satisfied with Forster’s 
“ conscience clau.se ” as contained in the bill, and they regarded 
him, the ex-Quaker, as a deserter from their own side ; while 
they resented the ” 25th clause,” permitting school boards to 
pay the fees of needy children at denominational schools out of 
the rates, as an insidious attack upon themselves. By the 14th 
of March, when the second reading came on, the controversi’ 
had assumed threatening proportions j and Mr Dixon, the 
Liberal member for Birmingham and chairman of the Education 
League, moved an amendment, the effect of which was to 
prohibit all religious education in board schools. The govern¬ 
ment made its rejection a question of confidence, and the amend¬ 
ment was withdrawn; but the result was the insertion of the 
Cowper-Temple clause as a compromise before the bill passed. 
Extremists on both sides abused Forster, but the government 
had a difficult set of circumstances to deal with, and he acted 
like a prudent statesman in contenting himself with what he 
could get. An ideal bill was impracticable; it is to Forster’s 
enduring credit that the bill of 1870, imperfect as it was, estab¬ 
lished at last some approach to a system of national education 
in England without running absolutely counter to the most 
cherished English ideas and without ignoring the principal 
agencies already in existence. 

Forster’s next important work was in passing the Ballot Act 
of 1872, but for several years afterwards his life was uneventful. 
In 1874 he was again returned for Bradford, in spite of Dissenting 
attacks, and he took his full share of the work of the Opposition 
Front Bench. In 1875, when Mr Gladstone “ retired,” he was 
strongly supported for the leadership of the Liberal party, but. 
declined to m nominated against Lord Hartington. In the same 
year he was elected F.R.S., and made lord rector of Aiacrdeen 
University. In 1876, when the Eastern question was looming 
large, he visited Servia and Turkey, and his subsequentsoeeches 
on the subject were marked by studious moderation, distasteful 
to extremists on both sides. On Mr Gladstone’s return to office 
in 1880 he was made chief secretary for Ireland, with Lord 
Cowper as lord-lieutenant. He carried the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill through the Commons, only-to see it thrown 
out in the Lords, and his task was made more difficult by the 
agitation which arose in consequence. During the gloomy 
autumn and winter of 1880-1881 Forster’s energy and devotion 
in grappling with the situation m Ireland (see Ireland) were 
indefatigable, his labour was enormous, and the personal risks 
he ran were many j but he enjoyed the Irish character in spite 
of all obstacles, and inspired genuine admiration in all his 
coadiuteB. On the 24th of Januar}’ 1881 he introduced a new 
Coerca|Bill in the House of Commons, to deal with the growth of 
the LraHi|Uue, and in the course of his speech declared it to be 
“ the mo^fpHiiful duty ” he had ever had to perform, and one 
■which would have prevented his acemting his office if he had 
^own that it would fall upon hhn. The bill passed, among its* 
provisions being one enabling the Irish government to arrest 
without trial ^l^ons “ reasonably suspected " of crime and 


conspiracy. The Irish party used every opportunity in and out 
of parliament for resenting this act, and Forster was kept con¬ 
stantly on the move between Dublin and London, conducting 
his campaign against crime and anarchy and defending it in 
the House of Commons. His scrupulous conscientiousness and 
anxiety to meet every reasonable claim availed him nothing 
with such antagonists, and the strain was intense and continuous. 
He was nicknamed “ Buckshot ” by the Nationalist press, on 
the suppwsition that he had ordered its use by the police when 
firing on a crowd. On the 13th of October Mr Parnell was 
arrested, and on the 20th the Land League was proclaimed. 
From that time Forster’s life was in constant danger, and he 
had to be escorted by mounted police when he drove in Dublin. 
Early in March 1882 he visited some of the worst districts in 
Ireland, and addressed the crowd at Tullamore on the subject 
of outrages, denouncing the people for their want of courage in 
not assisting the government, but adding, “ whether you do or 
not, it is the duty of the government to stop the outrages, and 
stop them we will.” Forster’s pluck in speaking out like this 
was fully appreciated in England, but it was not till after the 
revelations connected with the Phoenix Park murders that the 
dangers he had confronted were properly realized, and it became 
known that several plans to murder him had only been frustrated 
by the merest accidents. On the 2nd of May Mr Gladstone 
announced that the government intended to release Mr Parnell 
and his fellow-prisoners in Kilmainham, and that both Lord 
Cowper and Mr P'orster had in consequence resigned ; and 
the following Saturday Forster’s successor. Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, was, with Mr Burke, murdered in Phoenix Park. It 
was characteristic of the man that Forster at once offered to go 
back to Dublin temporarily as chief secretary, but the offer was 
declined. His position naturally attracted universal attention 
towards him, particularly during the debates which ensued in 
parliament on the “ Kilmainham Treaty.” But Mr Gladstone’s 
influence with the Liberal party was paramount, in spite of the 
damaging appearance of the compact made with Parnell, and 
Forster’s pointed criticisms only caused thoroughgoing partisans 
to accuse him of a desire to avenge himself. It was not till the 
next session that he delivered his fiercest attack on Parnell in 
the debate on the address, denouncing him for his connexion with 
the Land League, and quoting against him the violent speeches 
of his supporters and the articles of his newspaper organs. It 
was on this occasion that Parnell, on Forster’s charging him, 
not with directly planning or perpetrating outrages or murder, 
but with conniving at them, ejaculated “ It’s a lie ” ; and, 
replying on the next day, the Irish leader, instead of disproving 
Forster’s charges, bitterly denounced his methods of administra¬ 
tion. Though, during the few remaining years of his life, 
Forster’s political record covered various interesting subjects, 
his connexion with these stormy times in Ireland throws them 
all into shadow. He died on the 6th of April 1886, on the eve 
of the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, to which he was 
stoutly opposed. In the interval there had been other questions 
on which he found himself at variance with Gladstonian Liberal¬ 
ism, for instance, as regards the Sudan and the Transvaal, nor 
was he inclined to stomach the claims of the Caucus or the 
Birmingham programme. When the Redistribution Act divided 
Bradford into three constituencies, Forster was returned for the 
central division, but he never took his seat in the new parliament. 

Forster, like John Bright, was an excellent representative 
of the English middle-class in public life. Patriotic, energetic, 
independent, incorruptible, shrewd, fair-minded, he was endowed 
not only with great sympathy with progress, but also with a full 
faculty for resistance to mere democraticism. He was tall (the 
Yorkshiremen called him “ Long Forster ”) and strongly though 
stiffly built, and, with his simple tastes and straightforward 
manners and methods, was a typical North-country figure. 
His oratory was rough and unpiolished, but full of freshness Md 
force and genuine feeling. It was Forster who. when appealing 
to the government at the time of Gordon’s danger at Khartum, 
spoke of Mr Gladstone as able ” to persuade most people of most 
things, and himself of almost anything,” and though the phrase 
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was much resented by Mr Gladstone’s entourage, the truth that 
underlay it may be taken as representing the very converse of 
his ovwi character. His personal difficulties with some’ of his 
colleagues, both in regard to the Education Act of 1870 and his 
Irish administration, must be properly understood if a complete 
comprehension of his political career is to be obtained. For an 
account of them we need only refer to the Life of the Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster, by .Sir T. Wemyss Reid. (H. Ch.) 

FOMYTH, PETER TAYLOR (1848- ), British Noncon¬ 

formist divine, was born at Aberdeen in 1848. He took first-class 
honours in classics at Aberdeen, subsequently studied at Got¬ 
tingen (under Ritschl) and at New College, Hampstead, and 
entered the Congregational ministry. Having held pastorates 
at Shipley, Hackney, Manchester, Leicester and Cambridge, he 
became principal of Hackney Theological College, Hampstead, 
in 1901. In 1907 he delivered the Lyman Beecher lectures on 
preaching at Yale University, published as Positive Preaching and 
Modern Mind. Among his other publications may be mentioned 
Religion in Recent Art, and articles in the Conteinporary Revinc, 
Hihhert Journal, and Ijtndon Quarterly. He was chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales in 1905. 

FORTALEZA (usually called Cf.ara by foreigners), a city 
and port of Brazil and the capital of the state of Ceard, on a 
creseent-shaped indentation of the co.ast-line immediately W. 
of Cape Mucuripe or Mocoripe, 7J m. from the mouth of the 
Ceard river, in lat. 3" 42’ S., long. 38° 30' W. Pop. (1890) of the 
municipality, including a large rural district, 40,902. The city 
stands on an open sandy plain overlooking the sea, and is 
regularly laid out, with broad, well-paved, gas-lighted streets 
and numerous squares. Owing to the aridity of the climate 
the vegetation is less luxuriant than in most Brazilian cities. 
The temperature is usually high, but it is modified by the strong 
sea winds. Fortaleza has suffered much from epidemics of 
yellow-fever, small-pox and beri-beri, but the climate is con¬ 
sidered to be healthy. A small branch of the Ceard river, called 
the Pajehii, traverses the city and divides it into two parts, 
that on its right bank being locally known as Outeiro. Fortaleza 
is the sec of a bishopric, created in 1854, but it has no cathedral, 
one of its ten churches being used for that purpose. Its public 
buildings include the government house, legislative chambers, 
bishop’s palace, an episcopal seminary, a lyceum (high school), 
Misericordia hospital, and asylums for mendicants and the 
insane. The custom-house stands nearer the seashore, if m. 
from the railway station in the city, with which it is connected 
by rail. The port is the principal outlet for the products of the 
state, but its anchorage is an open roadstead, one of the most 
dangerous on the northern coast of Brazil, and all ships are 
compelled to anchor well out from shore and discharge into 
lighters. Port improvements designed by the eminent engineer 
.Sir John Hawk.shaw have been under construction for many 
years, but have made very slow progress. The Baturitc railway, 
built by the national government partly to give employment 
to starving refugees in times of long-continued droughts, connects 
the city and its port with fertile regions to the S.W., and extends 
to Senador Pompeu, 178 m. distant. The exports include sugar, 
coffee, rubber, cotton, rum, rice, beans, fruits, hides and 
skins. 

Fortaleza had its origin in a small village adjoining a fort 
established at this point in early colonial times. In 1654 it took 
the name of Villa do Forte da Assumpffto, but it was generally 
spokp of as Fortaleza. In 1810 it became the capital of Ceard, 
and in 1823 it was raised to the dignity of a city under the title 
of Fortaleza da Nova BraganQa. 

FORT AUGUSTUS, a village of Inverness-shire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 706. It is delightfully situated at the south-western 
extremity of Loch Ness, about 30 m. S.W. of Inverness, on the 
rivers Oich and Tarff and the Caledonian Canal. A branch line 
connects with Spean Bridge on the West Highland railway via 
Invcrgarry. The fort, then called Kilchumin, was built in 1716 
for the purpose of keeping the Highlanders in check, and was 
enlarged in 1730 by General Wade. It was captured by the 
Jacobites in 1745, but reoccupied after the battle of Culloden, 
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when it received its present name in honour of William Augustus, 
duke of Cumberland, the victorious general. The fort was used 
as a sanatorium until 1857, when it was bought by the i Jth Lord 
Lovat, whose son presented it in 1876 to the English order of 
Benedictines. Within four years there rose upon its site a pile 
of stately buildings under the title of St Benedict’s Abbey and 
school, a monastic and collegiate institution intended for the 
higher education of the sons of the Roman Catholic nobility and 
gently. The series of buildings consists of the college, monastery, 
hospice and scriptorium—the four forming a quadrangle con¬ 
nected by beautiful cloisters. Amongst its benefactors were 
many Catholic Scots and English peers and gentlemen whose 
arms are emblazoned on the windows of the spacious refectory 
hall. The summit of the college tower is no ft. high. 

FORT DODGE, a city and th^e county-.seat of Webster county, 
Iowa, U.S.A., on the Des Moines river, 85 m. (by rail) N. by W. 
from Des Moines. Pop. (1890) 4871; (iqco) 12,162; (1905, 
state census) 14,369 (2269 foreign-born); (1910) 15,543. It is 
served by the Illinois Central, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Minneapolis & .Saint Louis, and the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern railways, the last an electric interurban line. Eureka 
Springs and Wild Cat Cave are of interest to visitors, and 
attractive scenery is furnished by the river and its bordering 
bluffs. The river is here spanned by the Cliicago Great Western 
railway steel bridge, or viaduct, one of the longest in the country. 
Fort Dodge is the seat of Tobin College (420 students in 1907- 
1908), a commercial and business school, with preparatory, 
normal and classical departments, and courses in oratory and 
music; among its other institutions are St Paul’s school 
(Evangelical Lutheran), two Roman Catholic schools. Corpus 
Christ! Academy and the Sacred Heart school. Our Lady of 
Lourdes convent and a Carnegie library. Oleson Park and 
Reynold’s Park are the city’s principal parks. Immediately 
surrounding Fort Dodge is a rich farming country. To the E. 
of the city lies a gypsum bed, extending over an area of about 
50 sq. m., and considered to be the most valuable in the United 
States; to the S. coal abounds; there are also limestone quarries 
and deposits of clay in the vicinity —the clay being, for the most 
part,obtained bymining. Fort Dodge is a market for the products 
of the surrounding country, and is a shipping centre of con¬ 
siderable importance. It has various manufactures, including 
gypsum, plaster, oatmeal, brick and tile, sewer pipe, pottery, 
foundry and machine-shop products, and shoes. In 1905 the 
value of all the factory products was $3,025,659, an increase 
of 2 oo' 8 % over that for 1900. Fort Clark was erected 
on the site in 1850 to protect settlers against the Indians; in 
1851 the name was changed by order of the secretary of war to 
Fort Dodge in honour of Colonel Henry Dodge (1782-1867), 
who was a lieutenant-colonel of Missouri Volunteers in the War 
of 1812, served with distinction as a colonel of Michigan Mounted 
Volunteers in the Black Hawk War, resigned from the military 
service in March 1833, was governor of Wisconsin Tenitory 
from 1836 to 1841 and from 18.16 to 1848, and was a delegate 
from Wisconsin Territory to Cm. ress from 1841 to 1845, and a 
United States senator from Wisconsin in 184^1857. TTie fort 
was abandoned in 1853, and in 1854 a town was laid out. 
It was chartered as a city in 1869. From the gypsum beds 
near Fort Dodge was taken in 1868 the block of gypsum from 
which was modelled the “ Cardiff Giant,” a rudely-fashioned 
human figure, which was buried near Cardin', Onond^a county, 
New York, where it was “ discovered ” late in 1869. It was 
then exhibited in various parts of the country as a “ petrified 
man.” The hoax was finally exposed by Professor OHmiel C. 
Marsh of Yale ; and George Hall of Binghamton, N.Y., confessed 
to the fraud, his object having been to discredit belief in the 
“ giants ” of Genesis vi. 4. (See “ The Cardiff Giant: the True 
Story of a Remarkable Deception,” by Andrew D. White, in 
the Century Magazine, vol. xlii., 190J.) 

FORT EDWARD, a village of Washington county. New York, 
U.S.A., in the township of Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, 
56 m. by rail N. of Albany. Pop. of the village (1900) 3521, of 
whom 385 were foreign-bom; (1905, state vmsus) 3806; of 
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die' township,, including die -vnHagr (igos), 51116; ‘(i9o5« staite 
census) sjoft. The viH^ has ntoitif atute foot of a staep'hill, 
if.at thejuntitioii of the mwin liae and the Gdaite fUti .loaech 
of die Bdbntaeei&.fiudson r«ilwa5'i, endiinalsu served eiectrie 
line to Alharif amd Ofens iF^Ms ; the' baigc canal aenaeetfRg 
Lalce Chafnjdajd and the HueUson liieeT enters the Hudson here, 
lie livar fannshes good wataivpower, whieh is nsed iit' the 
fnuicriakttlnre df pi^ier son) wood palp, the laiulhig industry. 
Shirts and pottery fflower pets, je»s, and drain tflo) are .manu¬ 
factured also. The v^age lisi thn .teat of the Fort Edward 
Coifegwte Insdtuta, a tastFsoctariwi school for girls, which was 
foondedin 1854 and antil 1805 '''<'><< coeducational, llhc vHiage 
cwns dml operates the waterworks. In&n war piarties on their 
way to Guiada WerfaecMtoincd to make a portage from this 
place, tlte head of ratvigotion for snndl hoat.s. on the Hudson, 
to Lake George or Lake Champlain, and hence it was known 
as the Great Carrying Place. Governor (aflerwwrds Sir) Francis 
Nidholson in i^sg, in his eKpedition ag^nst Coinado, built 
hofe.astookade which ww naened Fort Nieholson. Some years 
aftwttweds John Henry Lydius (1605-1791) established a 
sotttement aad protected it ly a new fcrt, named Fort Lydius, 
bat thtt was deitmyed by tlie Freirch and Indians in 1745. In 
IT^J a third fort was built-by Geeseral Planees Lyman (1716- 
177^, as pmliminaTy to the eotpedrtioii agednst Crown Point 
under General WiBiam John.wn, and was named Fort Lyman ; 
irf 1.756 jahwon renanied it Fort Edward in honnar of Edward, 
Daht of Voik. I« the War for Indepcndeace Fort Edward was 
the hesdtftnirttre of General Bhiiip Schuyler while he eind his 
troope wore blocking, tlee niOTch of Generatl Burgoyne's army 
from Port Tieondwoga. When a port' of Burgoyne’s forces was 
dfetautvOnly 3 or 4. m. from Fort Mward, oa Fort Edward Hill, 
on the ayth of July the leader of an Indian bond wlio.sa 
ftssigtaittni die %itiah had semght is supposed to have murdered 
J*n» MaCrca Jt. iTSV-'^iVTl), a young girl who had. been visiting 
hktids lin-Hoft Edward, and who was to be escorted oH'that day 
to tbe 'Bvltiih camp and there to bo maeriod tn lHaJsid jono;;, a 
loyaliat'serving OS a lieutenant in Butguyne's army; it is possible 
thtPiche waa ^hot accidentally by Americans pursuing her Indian 
eaeortSy .bflt.'her death did much to rouse local sentiment against 
Borgoyne and his Indian aUics, ond’caased many vahmteers tn 
join the American army rsnsting Biirgoyne^ invasien. A 
irroMmunt has been erected by the June Metres Chapter of the 
Daughters af the AnfericaB RevohitiiDn. near the spot where she 
was kiHedj^and die'-is buriedin Union Cemetery mEoet Edward. 
Pott Edward totwnshtp was erected in I8i8 from a part of the 
township of Argyle. Fort Edward village -was incorporated 
mi8ge. 

See R. 0 . Bontom, TKi Fett Betoattl DdoX (Fort Edward, 1403). 

FORTEBCVE, MR J 9 HR {e. 1394-e. 1476), Engli.th lawyfer, 
the sec<md‘8on of Sir John Fontsoue, of an aftoiwit family in 
Devonshire, was bom at Nofris, near Sobth Breijl, in Snmemet- 
shire. Se was educated at Baetw GoHegt, Oxford. Daring the 
feig« of Homy VI. he wa.s three times appointed oBe of the 
govwtiora of Lincoln’s Imi. In 1441 he was made a king’s 
swgeawt at law, and in the following year idtief justfae of the 
king’s bendi. As a jodge Fottesctfe is highly raconawwrdad for 
hb wisdom, gravity and u^irightness; and he seems to have 
enjoyed great favour wftb the king, wlio is said . to have 'given 
him some sUbstanliul jlmofs Of esteem and regUird. He held his 
ofFiee doritlg the remainder of the reign of Heiwy VL, to whom 
he steadify adhered; and having faithfully served, that uir- 
foitunate nsonarch in all Itis troubles, ha was attaidtod'of treason 
in'the first pssftlmwent of'Hdwaod IV. When Hmwysnbsequently 
ftJd into Scotland, ho is supposed to have appointed Fortescue, 
Who ;ltppeaTs to have accompanied hiai .'in his flight, dtancidlor 
of Eh|laind, In 4465 PorOcecue acrompanibd''<i)«eon ktaigaret 
and het eoxrt in their eidle on the Continettt,«()d retnmedwith 
them afterwards to England. Dueing their wanderings nbread 
the chaawtllor wrote for the instruction of the young jjrince 
Edward his celebrated work Dt laudibus legum Angh’ae. On 
'fhe ‘defeat of the Lancastrian party he ma^ hia submission 
to Edward IV., from, whom be received a general pardon dated . 


WsstiftinsteBi October rg, i47t- He died at an advanaed ago, 
but the'owicrt'.date of hit death has not betaasoertahied. 

Fcrteecoeis ataatcrly viadibatlea of the Uws of England, though 
leaeiwed with great favour by tbejaamedoi the protessian to whom 
it was communicated, did not appear in ivrint until the reign of 
Hetfiy'VlfT., When it was ptrWfsrtid, btrt withteut a date. It was 
t^Hisatpientty ntatty Hmvs reprtntad. AnwtUer'vaJuajW# amd laomed 
wwitt by Tfcrtascuc, wtitten ia English,, waia pnbiiahexi iw #714, under 
tho title of The piffcreni e beimm uuAasotule.amiei UmittdMonarchy. 
In the Cotton, library there is a manuscrint of this work, ia thc title 
of which it is said tb have been addres.sed’to'Henry V'l, ; bnt many 
passages show plainly that it was written in favour of Edward IV. 
A revised edttlM ef (tils'work, wiMi'a. very valsmble historical and 
biographio.al intrtxluctidn, w-ire publiahed.m ^^5 W Cluurles Plummer, 
under the title The Governance of Eitelatid. All of Fortescuc’fc minor 
writings apiicar in Tfie tVorks of Sir John Fnrtencue, now first Collected 
and Arranged, published in 18S9 for private circulation, by his 
descendant, I,oit( Clermoat. 

AtiTHORiTi**.—PtuBiiaar’s IntrCdHotiOB' to The Govermmee of 
England', Life m I.x>rd Clermont's edition; Gairdner’s Paston 
Letters • Fo-ss's d.iiies of the Jtulges. 

FOKTESCUE, SIR JOHN (c. 1531-1607), English statesman, 
was the eldest son of Sir Adrian Fortescue (executed in 1539), 
and of his second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William Rcadc or 
Rede of Borstall in Buckinghamshire. The exact date of his 
liirth is unrecorded.' He was restored in hlood and to hi.s 
estate at Shirburn in Oxfordshire in 1551. 'Ihrough his father's 
mother, Alice, daughter of Sir Geoffrey Bolcyn, he was a .second 
cousin once removed from Qdeen Elizabeth. He acquired early 
a considerable reputation as a .schol.'ir and was chosen to direct 
the Princess FJizaheth’s classical studies in Mary’s reign. On 
tho accession of Elizabeth he -was appointed keeper of the great 
wardrobe. He was returned in 1572 to parliament for V'alling- 
ford, in 1586 for Buckingham borough, in 1588 and 1597 for 
Buckingham county, and in j6oi for Middlesex. In 1589 he 
was appointed chancellor of the exchequer and a member of 
the privy council. In 1592 he was knighted, and in November 
1601, in addition to his two great offices, he recei-ved that of 
chancellor of 'tlic duchy of Lancaster. By means of hi.s lucrative 
employnvents he amassed great wealth, with which ho bought 
large estates in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, and kept up 
much state and a large hou-sehold. He took a prominent part 
in public husinc.ss, was a member of'the court of the star chamber 
and an occlesiaslical commissioner, sat on various important 
commissions, and as chancellor of the exdiequer explained the 
queen's financial needs and proposed subsidies in parliament. 
On the death of.Elizabeth he suggested that certain restrictions 
should be imposed on James’s powers, in order probably to limit 
the appointment of Scotchmen tn office,® but his advice was not 
followed. He was deprived by James of the chancellorship of 
the exchequer, but evidently did not forfeit his favour, as he 
retained his two other offices and entertained James several 
times at Henden and Salden. In 1604 Sir John, who stood for 
Buckinghamshire, was defeated hy Sir Franci.s (joodwin, whose 
election, however, was declared void by the lord chancellor Bn the 

f round of a sentence of outlawry under which he lay, and 
'ortcscuc was by a second election returned in hi.s place. Tliis 
incident gave rise to a violent controversy regarding the chan¬ 
cellor’s jurisdiction’in deciding di.sputcd dCrtions to parliament, 
which was repudiated by the Tommons but maintained by the 
king. The matter after much debate was ended hy a compromise, 
which, while leaving the principle un-settled, set aside the elec¬ 
tions Of'both candidates and provided for the issue of a new ■writ. 
Fortescue was then in February 1606 returned for Middlesex, 
which he represented till his diath on the zgrd of December 1607. 
He was buried ki Mursley dwrch in BtickingWamshirc, where a 
monument was erected to his memory. His'lqng^ pulffic Career 
was HiglflyhoirouTaWe, and he Served his soverefgn'and country 
with unswerving fidelity and honesty. His learned attolnmOTts 
too were considerable—Camden styles him vir integer, Graece, 

' The inacrioiiiofi on hia tomb states that he was 76 at his death 
on-thu 23rd of December 1(107 (Lord Clermout’a /list, of the Eamily 
of Fortescue, 377), but according to a statement ascribed to himself, 
lie was bom the same year as Queen Elizabeth and therefore In 1533 
(Backs: Architect, and Archaeolog. Soc. Records of Rkchs, i. p. 89). 

“ David Lloyd’s Slat* Worthies (1670), 356. 
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lAttaH%M<a^ri|nie>«rBdiltts/^*<ui^l<i»«fl)il»l«.r«)i^iE aisojsraiMid 
4 iy ftiMmMiip":<iitli Sk- TknimS'Bwitey pMmirtd 

ififta »{b«ialw-.ftiia i ii«w \W B *ip «frt»ttelatt»rt 4 ila»^ Scmseuc 
.aBari«di4ip)^0D^, ckngUMir'ol’SikBdnMiiid A«MfeM«t S«<elMi», 
^tw.wtum^ lMNd«S‘» di^lvler, ht'luui' twwsami, 8ir 
.Sir WfllMa.;: atui (3) Alice, dtMi^|ltter oi 0hri5Mf>li(*> S(My<t)i 
'Of^Aoiuk)^ te'Hcr^daliitei, bf wiioia'b* bad mi» dwi^kMr. 
JlntdoBceat in Ibt male Mae btaane extiact with At deatli oi 
Si» Jeha'Bortesoue, 3yd'baiDBet, iii'1717. 

BiBtWGittvMjy;—Article in the !Hct. af 'Nvt. Bi<}grafhv‘, tori 
OarnantUiaiiie. of ike .BumOviJsiif’U* Peelumtet; iWW. mticn ^ tk» 
Parishes of Swynamtbe and liwelme, by A. Naiiwr,,)»wiep ; B. Btotrti'a 
Stakr U'oUhiAs (iCiyci^^jju 444. hJS^ id 4»7 (• HI (“ Sir John 
Fortescue’s meanes of fwnc by R. tTutotin told me [Sir Julius 
O^neisar] ") • ffist. JVfSS, Comm., Mtmjwis of Sdtishmef 's ’/vSS .; 
Sfwdd&iK’i ‘Of ‘BuesH ; Awtdtectvradtsad APCfaaeoltBtCaCSo*. ft>r 
'^oiiiS,ii»aertksefiBmkis,rML.i..f.,i(i. IS, C,.T;). 

FORTEVIOT, a village and parish of Perthshke, SeolSaBd^ cm 
the Water of May, ai^it^hand'afiJnenfi oi the Ram, Sf'm. S;\V. 
of Perth. Pop. of paihd* ('1^01) 3^1^. It »• a pk t e e ef remot* 
nHiaqoJty, havsag' hren a eapitiri rtP'the* Pfrts; when thedfsttiet 
was k iMwm as Fcwtrewn, and afterward-s-ef the Seots. Ihe army 
led bty Edward' Baliri camped'here lfe^eiro the'hatdB of'DwppBB 
(1332), in which the regent, DenaW, earl of’ Mar, was skhi ateng 
with is;ooo out ef 3e,eoe men. The parish of FinckvGark 
edjeiflmg it on the N.W. oowtainB' mBewna- of a Roman imad, 
stationawd outpost, l!)esid«*‘tlfe'*awldbee«c’' of’Gaskin'winch 
the liaroness Nairne was bowi, BBdiwhdoh'forms'die'theineof one 
of her nMvt p^ufatr seaff. Thw mw 'boose ter ndiieh siie'died 
doteafroiB lAei. 

RMf SBOaCC^fvnifliitary'statlemoMwremess-shiK, Scntknd. 
il'lies'.t? ». NiB. of iBwtwess/ and iotho twroiwBS.oftlie'small 
branch line connecting with the Highland railhayat GolitihfitM 
juactiaa'; It «ocupiiw<xa'8anKty pnwimtciy fanning thtsKjMsme 
end inf tte 'sauthMn skura’oi Imai’ Mwaf' Virtb (abo cattaA'tfvs 
kHuihncd tumsness), wltricM »- hem mMy i at^ wide. Tbaro' ii 
tiaeiaTia«iea.ittkw by feevy with PtwtiMEe o* tbe«ppi)f(tt xronativi 
tbaOBkakisbt. ThefDrtwas begin pertly jdt»rthepini 

a£ oaoiof Vwihan’e'waeiM, and named in lunaun of (^eorgerH. 
Wolfe, who saw it in course af ereettewna 11751^ wai’Baucb im- 
pnESid -Kidi: it and: tkaHght; it 'wwdd, when ftekhed, he '* the 
ranet oonaMbsabib. festseM.anM beet steuatod In Gtetit 
It onrass: rtr acres: and cowtNmt tesewmodatiop i«iP m^y- T^pe 
inBR. It is the depot of the Seidetth Highlttfidwt, tDtd a 
military training-ground of some size and intportiKpee'. btniagae 
the-awwouading. CO wiry gives Miif)ie;f»ciHtiw, fcp encteisc gnd 
•aBOBttvris. Gworel Wadelsfroad is mateiihwfld iagwd-owlw: 
ifert Geoiics^.it is.said, bad almost fc»w» ciM>se».8»,thc.place. of 
detantiMi for Ns^jtdeon whoa tf» olairos.of Sitiiidcw waw piut 
fowaid. About srm. S.K. is t^mfi,ahH^g^vd^»fttnf CpimphsJteewn, 
in growing repute as a seusirio resort. Midw^ between tba fort 
and Inverness stands Caatle Siuarit, ak shoodagrbox the eaxl 
of Moray. 

FORTii, a river mi &rth of thA east, of Scotland. The. river 
ia fornied by two head steeama, Ihniruy Watw: (i2 ta,} and 
Avondhu (10 m.), or Laggan as it is called a^tar it leaves .Jxwh 
Ard, both rising in the northreast of Ben Lomond in Sttelingshirc> 
and. uniting i no. west ot Abeifoyle, From this point till jt 
letaives, the Keity, the Forth ooniinttes. to bp a PertbsbiM 
stream, but afterwards, it becomes the dkidiag line batwaen 
ths-eowntijss of Perth and Stirling aa far as the qontksnoe ed'the 
Man> Tlwnoe it belongs to Stirlingshire* to a point dt>e 
west of Cambus, whence it.mrvet.as the botaadai^ between the 
shires of Stjrlnig and. Claakmannan. <^ing- to; the extremely 
tortuous character of it»:-cowiBa hetweea Gartnior* aiod AHoa-r- 
ttee. fampuB “ links of thetFortW’-^diie* actual length «(tha river 
is:d6.a>., or nearly double tlte dietwae* ijn.ti, dbwt l**a.(3flk.i»,) 
bkimm the source of the Duichrt^ apd;KiacatdWi. the 
Ifwtb btigios. The riv»r drains «n are»,ai.645 aq. zp,. Ite.-gemerai 
siireetian is, mamily eastatly with a. gentle trend tawa^ the 
ewttlt, and ti)e ponoipid trib(uitarigs.oB,.the:Wt we'the. Goodip, 
Tbitht Alil»i> aMd,*lk)Yop, aind'en the.right> tiw 
> Atuwiw, bajk 


mdkSatnioek; 1Ii»"aUil¥iat-pfbke'extetidhif'ff*a>>f Okrtmon* to 
tlweetnifly tww M'dUlWd lehk C«se"Of' S*i#ltei» The pfaees of 
inteMst.-0n-'tf»baMfcs art* Aber^sytO, SfSHit^, Gambus- 

kennetky AHea ■MdlKfncandiney'tteiraftlerit'erMMS'tlfe Highland 
Hne the* Itsrtk does not present'nfeny passages of pemaHrahk; 
beauty. There'tare* tridges at Oartmerej Ftew, Drip 

and Stirling besidea ritil way • v i ndtie te)' at' Stirling and AHea, 
and’ldiere ate. ferrtes‘.»t 'Si|irling'(f(ir Catnbti^enneth),' MeB*(fbr 
Sowttt* Aitiea^ and SincMrdkre' (fkiF Atetb).' The 'tii^ Tises* t» 
above Stirling, where the rivee h nav^aMn at High vAttltr'^ 
wssek-of 'DM'tons. TNerwls, Heweverj a HfMe'iMtipptng trade at 
A^Oa, where tit»>deek*aoeomm«dateskveeseki«f'at least tfae tonst 

The Firth «f Forth extends from Kinoardteie'to the North Sea, 
thnt'Ts, to an imagiwiry line drawn, }oet west oflhe'Me of May, 
from'thoEastlKeok'Of Fife'tO'the moirthof tke’l^wein'Jthdding- 
tonshire—a distance of 48 m. Thus, according to somonatoula- ■ 
tlons, the Fcrtti mtasures from eonree to sea 1141m. The Wiidth 
of; the iirtsh'varies*from ^‘m. att Miewardbie and i^m, at’QtMtnn- 
forry to 6i|f m. at Leith and Ffi m. aft the sieuth. The Chief 
aflIueniM! are, on the ssath, the Garroa, Avoir, Almond, Lertb, 
Msk and lYne, ami on the north, the Tisl, Lcreny Kiel* and 
Drcel. The pvhmpBt TMrte on 'the south shore are Geangemouth, 
Bo’nMS', Grantotv and Lotth, aod on the north, BumCiiland and 
Kirkookly; but* ftshety eentree and tarlMay reeerU are very 
mimerouB on both eooits. Sinee the opening 'offtlre FbMb Brklg^ 
(sec Il«it>aiv) in rike the forries'-at'Qtwcnafeivy and Borntlsfand 
have gTMitly diminished - in impertaiMey The InMeries* are sfiitt 
con.sidcrable, though the oy.stcr trade is dwheiltisig. ThaTsirger 
islands are Inehooha, with tSu) ruins of an abb^, bicMkehh, 
with ftmiiheasaont and'a* Mpdrthcu.se, lOnd the Isle df Mfcy, with a 
lighthense. iSte anthnnigO df St Masgardt’s Hope, with the 
navial base oi Ittnsyth, lira oft tAe sberc of 'Fife iinmedktely to 
tte vrcsfCof 'tiK 'Roflii Bridge. 

Xher FMth'weri 'ttee Hwfdariri'ef* 'Ikiiitbe'Bnil’ tAe Stods Water 
ef the cMeoaiftifits of the ivtH'Md'Sath oenturids; whia Mede 
(d. 7,^ 'knew the ift-tU '■•''.teihr' sft'ciihtisr ^cHe Bkaunv'fMf), 
ambNentniBifftl T^JM Jdaffi J^^rwta«fit>(tihef Frisian 9 ea).> 

tJjhm*Mt»iy art nf.«bpewtMewi«.|»)%i4»wk.’agw Tbq 

w«(td:(Ut /rriafi stsangipudi^imt) tn 
tsf.iiifeneet. 'Kwa'thebw wka fww tbg t^-«i a,j(i^u 4 »|J,icJqfics 
his comrades, or shelters from their snowballs behind .p ftneg, 
iai^Hklii; takitigjMlwanig^d^glOHnd ; twA4f;bc-^ufa,np,a lipedle 
ophiamwridfttnd gt,audsilj|[fbiB(dtb^ho4wk^f*ki5edbisi^^ 

ifoTtifiatrtioB igiwistt. oi iwu dlsiwtti, w. potiiftm apd 
The, piutectiori sldcldi^ tbri defender, fguga thg..cocf;» s 
miiwilfis; the obstacle, iReveiMs-the-epawy ^osq 

querritra, a«id yMays .hw- iwder ^ ■ 

im be o£ s«vetal,Jwte -(iiwt w-Wirepf* Pirect 
p^ctioni Uisiven waJJ,or.i;a{Bpajl oLgaythj ftrflpteoou^ 
tfO'Stup tha- enemy’s- missilgt. The value oi thia is r^ced m 
pjopniiftion a»: the defender has, V» iwcppsC; Himseli to returp. the 
eiMff^’s fifsvot ko.Jwst hia-akteowdSk to-destroy the deiwcee. 
Indteect,protection*by dikhwCidsior-Wistaw:? by abigh 
wall placed cm » olig-sa that ;tbk 4 «Eeoder.on. the top ofrthc wall 
kwtiof reach oi.th<!-.weBij;’eJnis>siJes if these ate of shfor*;ranee, 
such as arrows. This kind of deience was. very, pctpulat .in 
SMde^ ages- hrtha,msie»k.cia.y thasame object,isaitaihed.oy 
pushing! out ■dctwhe.d Ms to such a distance hoJh 'the tpwn 
they we .protecting , that the hesiggpr capnot bpwbardthe town 
as long as be is outsido the forts. Another fttrra oi indirect 
j»oWcdion o( ggwt ianportance, is upweqknpii. 

The (|i^st^fk my consist of anything-.'which wiU ui^ede the 
enemy’s advance and prevent him from coming,to. close fUdOgters. 
In the earliest forms of fortification the protecting wall was also 
the obstacle, or it may be‘a”wetw dry ditch, an entanglement, 
a-s»uin»|», .arthorn,.h(edWb.n spiked p el i s arW, ot-soroa temporary 
•iifiedteite,. SHfeh asi csowa’ M or chevaux de iriae. The two 
•tenenits must .gf qgwsa ba arranged in combMion. The 
bwMged must baahikHtgitieiendrtMaiobstsiclairom their prot^d 
poMtiga„;othiowiso*,tt*’caa WaurmoantedAr.destri^'cd at'teisure. 
ButaeloseicomlWiaaijiBiodonggresscntiilh Theefieet-ofmofllerR 
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fireMms permits of great elasticity in the disposition of the 
obstacle; and this simplifies some of the problems of defence. 

Protection must be arranged mainly with reference to the 
enemy’s methods of attack and the weapons he uses. The 
obstacle, on the other hand, should be of such a nature as to 
bring out the best eSects of the defender's weapons. It follows 
from this that a well-armed force operating against a badly- 
armed uncivilized enemy may use with advantage very simple 
old-fashioned methods of protection; or even dispense with it 
altogether if the obstacle is a good one. 

When the assailant has modem weapons the importance of 
protection is very great. In fact, it may be said that in propor¬ 
tion as missile weapons have grown more effective, the importance 
of protection and the difficulty of providing it have increased, 
while the necessity for a monumental physical obstacle has 
decreased. 

The art of the engineer who is about to fortify consists in 
appreciating and harmonizing, all the conditions of the problem, 
such as the weapons in use, nature of the ground, materials 
aywlable, temper of assailants and defenders, strategical possi¬ 
bilities, expenditure to be incurred, and so forth. Few of these 
conditions are in themselves difficult to understand, but they are 
so many and their reactions are so complex that a real familiarity 
with aU of them is essential to successful work. The keynote 
of the solution should be simplicity ; but this is the first point 
usually lost sight of by the makers of “ systems,” especially by 
those who during a long pwriod of peace ^ve time to give play 
to their imaginations. 

Fortification is usually divided into two branches, namely 
p^manent fortification and field fortification. Permanent fortifica¬ 
tions are erected at leisure, with all the resources that a state can 
supply of constructive and mechanical skill, and are built of 
enduring materials. Field fortifications are extemporized by 
troops in the field, perhaps assisted by such local labour and 
tools as may be procurable, and with materials that do not 
require much preparation, such as earth, brushwood and light 
timber, There is also an intermediate branch known as semi¬ 
permanent fortification. This is employed when In the course 
of a campaign it becomes desirable to protect some locality 
with the best imitation of permanent defences that can be made 
in a short time, ample resources and skilled civilian labour being 
available. 


The objects of fortifituion are various. The vast enceintes 
of Nineveh and Babylon were planned so that in time of war 
they might give shelter to the whole population of the country 
except the field army, with their flocks and herds and household 
stuff. The same idea may be seen to-day in the walls of such 
cities as Kano. In the middle ages feudal lords built castles 
for security against the attacks of their neighbours, and also to 
watch over towns or bridges or fords from which they drew 
revenue; whilst rich tovms were surrounded wjth walls merely 
for the protection of their own inhabitants and their property. 
The feudal castles lost their importance when the art of cannon- 
founding was fairly developed ; and in the leisurely wars of the 
17th and 18th centuries, when roads were fsUf and bad>, a swarm 
of fortified towns, large and small, played a great part in.delaying 
the march of victorious armies. 


In the present day isolated forts are seldom used, and only for 
such purposes as to block passes in mountainous districts. 
Fortresses are used either to protect points of vital importance, 
such os capital cities, military depots and dockyards, or at 
strategic points such aiiuailway junctions. Combinations of 
fortresses are also uJjUfcr more general strategic purposes, 
as will be explained 

I, History 


The most elementary type of fortification is the thorn hedge, 
a typw which naturally recurs from age to age under primitive 
conditions. Thus, Alexander found the villages of the 
imcwi. Hyreanians defended by thick hedges, and the same 
arrangements may be seen to-day among the least 
civfiized tribes of Africa. The next advance from the hedge is 


the bank of earth, with the exterior made steep by revetments 
of sods or hurdle-work. This has a double advantage over tha 
hedge, as, besides being a better obstacle against assault, it gives 
the defenders an advantage of position in a hand-to-hand fight. 
Such banks formed the defences of the German towns in Caesar’s 
time, and they were constructed with a high degree of skill. 
Timber being plentiful, the parapets were built of alternate 
layers of stones, earth and tree trunks. The latter were built in 
at right angles to the length of the parapet, and were thus very 
difficult to displace, while the earth prevented their bemg set 
on fire. The bank was often strengthened by a palisade of tree 
trunks or hurdle-work. 

.Mter the bank the most important step in advance for a 
nation progressing in the arts was the wall, of masonry, sun-dried 
brick or mud. The history of the development of the wall and 
of the methods of attacking it is the history of fortification for 
several thousand years. 

The first necessity for the wall was height, to give security 
against escalade. The second was tliickness, .so that the defenders 
might have a platform on the top which would give them space 
to circulate freely and to use their weapons. A lofty wall, thick 
enough at the top for purposes of defence, would be very ex¬ 
pensive if built of solid masonry; therefore the plan was earlw 
introduced of building two walls with a filling of earth or rubble 
between them. Tlie face of the outer wall would be carried up a 
few feet above the platform, and crenellated to give protection 
against arrows and other projectiles. 

The next forward step for the defence was the construction 
of towers at intervals along the wall. These provided flanking 
fire along the front; they also afforded refuges for the garrison 
in case of a successful escalade, and from them the platform 
could be enfiladed. 

The evolution of the wall with towers was simple. The main 
requirements were despotic power and unlimited labour. Thus 
the finest examples of the system known to history are also 
amongst the earliest. One of these was Nineveh, built more than 
8000 years b.c. The object of its huge perimeter, more than 
50 m., has been mentioned. The wall was 120 ft. high and 30 ft. 
thick; and there were 1500 towers. 

After this no practical advance in the art of fortification was 
made for a very long time, from a constructional point of view. 
Many centuries indeed elapsed before the inventive genius of 
man evolved engines and methods of attack fit to cope with such 
colossal obstacles. 

The earliest form of attack was of course escalade, either by 
ladders or by heaping up a ramp of faggots or other portable 
materials. When the increasing height of walls made escalade 
too difficult, other means of attack had to be invented. Probably 
the first of these were the ram, for battering down the walls, and 
mining. The latter might have two objects; (a) to drive an 
underground gallery below the wall from the besiegers’ position 
into the fortress, 0/ (A) to destroy the wall itself by undermining. 

The use of missile engines for throwing heavy projectiles 
probably came later. They are mentioned in the preparations 
made for the defence of Jerusalem against the Philistines in the 
8th century B.c. They are not mentioned in connexion with the 
siege of Troy. At the sieges of Tyre and Jerusalem by Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar in 587 B.c. we first find mention of the ram and of movable 
towers placed on mounds to overlook the walls. 

The Asiatics, however, had not the qualities of mind necessary 
for a systematic development of siegecraft, and it was left for 
the Greeks practically to create this science. Taking 
it up in the 5th century B.c. they soon, under Philip 
of Macedon and Alexander, arrived at a very high , 
degree of skill. They invented and systematized# methods 
which were afterwards perfected by the Romans. Alexander’s 
siegecraft was extremely practical. His successors endeavoured 
to improve on it by increasing the size of their missile and -other 
engines, which, however, were so cumbrous that they were of 
little use. When the Romans a little later took up the science 
they returned to the practical methods of Alexander, and by the 
time of Caesar’s wars had become past-masters of it. The 
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lAttaH%M<a^ri|nie>«rBdiltts/^*<ui^l<i»«fl)il»l«.r«)i^iE aisojsraiMid 
4 iy ftiMmMiip":<iitli Sk- TknimS'Bwitey pMmirtd 

ififta »{b«ialw-.ftiia i ii«w \W B *ip «frt»ttelatt»rt 4 ila»^ Scmseuc 
.aBari«di4ip)^0D^, ckngUMir'ol’SikBdnMiiid A«MfeM«t S«<elMi», 
^tw.wtum^ lMNd«S‘» di^lvler, ht'luui' twwsami, 8ir 
.Sir WfllMa.;: atui (3) Alice, dtMi^|ltter oi 0hri5Mf>li(*> S(My<t)i 
'Of^Aoiuk)^ te'Hcr^daliitei, bf wiioia'b* bad mi» dwi^kMr. 
JlntdoBceat in Ibt male Mae btaane extiact with At deatli oi 
Si» Jeha'Bortesoue, 3yd'baiDBet, iii'1717. 

BiBtWGittvMjy;—Article in the !Hct. af 'Nvt. Bi<}grafhv‘, tori 
OarnantUiaiiie. of ike .BumOviJsiif’U* Peelumtet; iWW. mticn ^ tk» 
Parishes of Swynamtbe and liwelme, by A. Naiiwr,,)»wiep ; B. Btotrti'a 
Stakr U'oUhiAs (iCiyci^^jju 444. hJS^ id 4»7 (• HI (“ Sir John 
Fortescue’s meanes of fwnc by R. tTutotin told me [Sir Julius 
O^neisar] ") • ffist. JVfSS, Comm., Mtmjwis of Sdtishmef 's ’/vSS .; 
Sfwdd&iK’i ‘Of ‘BuesH ; Awtdtectvradtsad APCfaaeoltBtCaCSo*. ft>r 
'^oiiiS,ii»aertksefiBmkis,rML.i..f.,i(i. IS, C,.T;). 

FORTEVIOT, a village and parish of Perthshke, SeolSaBd^ cm 
the Water of May, ai^it^hand'afiJnenfi oi the Ram, Sf'm. S;\V. 
of Perth. Pop. of paihd* ('1^01) 3^1^. It »• a pk t e e ef remot* 
nHiaqoJty, havsag' hren a eapitiri rtP'the* Pfrts; when thedfsttiet 
was k iMwm as Fcwtrewn, and afterward-s-ef the Seots. Ihe army 
led bty Edward' Baliri camped'here lfe^eiro the'hatdB of'DwppBB 
(1332), in which the regent, DenaW, earl of’ Mar, was skhi ateng 
with is;ooo out ef 3e,eoe men. The parish of FinckvGark 
edjeiflmg it on the N.W. oowtainB' mBewna- of a Roman imad, 
stationawd outpost, l!)esid«*‘tlfe'*awldbee«c’' of’Gaskin'winch 
the liaroness Nairne was bowi, BBdiwhdoh'forms'die'theineof one 
of her nMvt p^ufatr seaff. Thw mw 'boose ter ndiieh siie'died 
doteafroiB lAei. 

RMf SBOaCC^fvnifliitary'statlemoMwremess-shiK, Scntknd. 
il'lies'.t? ». NiB. of iBwtwess/ and iotho twroiwBS.oftlie'small 
branch line connecting with the Highland railhayat GolitihfitM 
juactiaa'; It «ocupiiw<xa'8anKty pnwimtciy fanning thtsKjMsme 
end inf tte 'sauthMn skura’oi Imai’ Mwaf' Virtb (abo cattaA'tfvs 
kHuihncd tumsness), wltricM »- hem mMy i at^ wide. Tbaro' ii 
tiaeiaTia«iea.ittkw by feevy with PtwtiMEe o* tbe«ppi)f(tt xronativi 
tbaOBkakisbt. ThefDrtwas begin pertly jdt»rthepini 

a£ oaoiof Vwihan’e'waeiM, and named in lunaun of (^eorgerH. 
Wolfe, who saw it in course af ereettewna 11751^ wai’Baucb im- 
pnESid -Kidi: it and: tkaHght; it 'wwdd, when ftekhed, he '* the 
ranet oonaMbsabib. festseM.anM beet steuatod In Gtetit 
It onrass: rtr acres: and cowtNmt tesewmodatiop i«iP m^y- T^pe 
inBR. It is the depot of the Seidetth Highlttfidwt, tDtd a 
military training-ground of some size and intportiKpee'. btniagae 
the-awwouading. CO wiry gives Miif)ie;f»ciHtiw, fcp encteisc gnd 
•aBOBttvris. Gworel Wadelsfroad is mateiihwfld iagwd-owlw: 
ifert Geoiics^.it is.said, bad almost fc»w» ciM>se».8»,thc.place. of 
detantiMi for Ns^jtdeon whoa tf» olairos.of Sitiiidcw waw piut 
fowaid. About srm. S.K. is t^mfi,ahH^g^vd^»fttnf CpimphsJteewn, 
in growing repute as a seusirio resort. Midw^ between tba fort 
and Inverness stands Caatle Siuarit, ak shoodagrbox the eaxl 
of Moray. 

FORTii, a river mi &rth of thA east, of Scotland. The. river 
ia fornied by two head steeama, Ihniruy Watw: (i2 ta,} and 
Avondhu (10 m.), or Laggan as it is called a^tar it leaves .Jxwh 
Ard, both rising in the northreast of Ben Lomond in Sttelingshirc> 
and. uniting i no. west ot Abeifoyle, From this point till jt 
letaives, the Keity, the Forth ooniinttes. to bp a PertbsbiM 
stream, but afterwards, it becomes the dkidiag line batwaen 
ths-eowntijss of Perth and Stirling aa far as the qontksnoe ed'the 
Man> Tlwnoe it belongs to Stirlingshire* to a point dt>e 
west of Cambus, whence it.mrvet.as the botaadai^ between the 
shires of Stjrlnig and. Claakmannan. <^ing- to; the extremely 
tortuous character of it»:-cowiBa hetweea Gartnior* aiod AHoa-r- 
ttee. fampuB “ links of thetFortW’-^diie* actual length «(tha river 
is:d6.a>., or nearly double tlte dietwae* ijn.ti, dbwt l**a.(3flk.i»,) 
bkimm the source of the Duichrt^ apd;KiacatdWi. the 
Ifwtb btigios. The riv»r drains «n are»,ai.645 aq. zp,. Ite.-gemerai 
siireetian is, mamily eastatly with a. gentle trend tawa^ the 
ewttlt, and ti)e ponoipid trib(uitarigs.oB,.the:Wt we'the. Goodip, 
Tbitht Alil»i> aMd,*lk)Yop, aind'en the.right> tiw 
> Atuwiw, bajk 


mdkSatnioek; 1Ii»"aUil¥iat-pfbke'extetidhif'ff*a>>f Okrtmon* to 
tlweetnifly tww M'dUlWd lehk C«se"Of' S*i#ltei» The pfaees of 
inteMst.-0n-'tf»baMfcs art* Aber^sytO, SfSHit^, Gambus- 

kennetky AHea ■MdlKfncandiney'tteiraftlerit'erMMS'tlfe Highland 
Hne the* Itsrtk does not present'nfeny passages of pemaHrahk; 
beauty. There'tare* tridges at Oartmerej Ftew, Drip 

and Stirling besidea ritil way • v i ndtie te)' at' Stirling and AHea, 
and’ldiere ate. ferrtes‘.»t 'Si|irling'(f(ir Catnbti^enneth),' MeB*(fbr 
Sowttt* Aitiea^ and SincMrdkre' (fkiF Atetb).' The 'tii^ Tises* t» 
above Stirling, where the rivee h nav^aMn at High vAttltr'^ 
wssek-of 'DM'tons. TNerwls, Heweverj a HfMe'iMtipptng trade at 
A^Oa, where tit»>deek*aoeomm«dateskveeseki«f'at least tfae tonst 

The Firth «f Forth extends from Kinoardteie'to the North Sea, 
thnt'Ts, to an imagiwiry line drawn, }oet west oflhe'Me of May, 
from'thoEastlKeok'Of Fife'tO'the moirthof tke’l^wein'Jthdding- 
tonshire—a distance of 48 m. Thus, according to somonatoula- ■ 
tlons, the Fcrtti mtasures from eonree to sea 1141m. The Wiidth 
of; the iirtsh'varies*from ^‘m. att Miewardbie and i^m, at’QtMtnn- 
forry to 6i|f m. at Leith and Ffi m. aft the sieuth. The Chief 
aflIueniM! are, on the ssath, the Garroa, Avoir, Almond, Lertb, 
Msk and lYne, ami on the north, the Tisl, Lcreny Kiel* and 
Drcel. The pvhmpBt TMrte on 'the south shore are Geangemouth, 
Bo’nMS', Grantotv and Lotth, aod on the north, BumCiiland and 
Kirkookly; but* ftshety eentree and tarlMay reeerU are very 
mimerouB on both eooits. Sinee the opening 'offtlre FbMb Brklg^ 
(sec Il«it>aiv) in rike the forries'-at'Qtwcnafeivy and Borntlsfand 
have gTMitly diminished - in impertaiMey The InMeries* are sfiitt 
con.sidcrable, though the oy.stcr trade is dwheiltisig. ThaTsirger 
islands are Inehooha, with tSu) ruins of an abb^, bicMkehh, 
with ftmiiheasaont and'a* Mpdrthcu.se, lOnd the Isle df Mfcy, with a 
lighthense. iSte anthnnigO df St Masgardt’s Hope, with the 
navial base oi Ittnsyth, lira oft tAe sberc of 'Fife iinmedktely to 
tte vrcsfCof 'tiK 'Roflii Bridge. 

Xher FMth'weri 'ttee Hwfdariri'ef* 'Ikiiitbe'Bnil’ tAe Stods Water 
ef the cMeoaiftifits of the ivtH'Md'Sath oenturids; whia Mede 
(d. 7,^ 'knew the ift-tU '■•''.teihr' sft'ciihtisr ^cHe Bkaunv'fMf), 
ambNentniBifftl T^JM Jdaffi J^^rwta«fit>(tihef Frisian 9 ea).> 

tJjhm*Mt»iy art nf.«bpewtMewi«.|»)%i4»wk.’agw Tbq 

w«(td:(Ut /rriafi stsangipudi^imt) tn 
tsf.iiifeneet. 'Kwa'thebw wka fww tbg t^-«i a,j(i^u 4 »|J,icJqfics 
his comrades, or shelters from their snowballs behind .p ftneg, 
iai^Hklii; takitigjMlwanig^d^glOHnd ; twA4f;bc-^ufa,np,a lipedle 
ophiamwridfttnd gt,audsilj|[fbiB(dtb^ho4wk^f*ki5edbisi^^ 

ifoTtifiatrtioB igiwistt. oi iwu dlsiwtti, w. potiiftm apd 
The, piutectiori sldcldi^ tbri defender, fguga thg..cocf;» s 
miiwilfis; the obstacle, iReveiMs-the-epawy ^osq 

querritra, a«id yMays .hw- iwder ^ ■ 

im be o£ s«vetal,Jwte -(iiwt w-Wirepf* Pirect 
p^ctioni Uisiven waJJ,or.i;a{Bpajl oLgaythj ftrflpteoou^ 
tfO'Stup tha- enemy’s- missilgt. The value oi thia is r^ced m 
pjopniiftion a»: the defender has, V» iwcppsC; Himseli to returp. the 
eiMff^’s fifsvot ko.Jwst hia-akteowdSk to-destroy the deiwcee. 
Indteect,protection*by dikhwCidsior-Wistaw:? by abigh 
wall placed cm » olig-sa that ;tbk 4 «Eeoder.on. the top ofrthc wall 
kwtiof reach oi.th<!-.weBij;’eJnis>siJes if these ate of shfor*;ranee, 
such as arrows. This kind of deience was. very, pctpulat .in 
SMde^ ages- hrtha,msie»k.cia.y thasame object,isaitaihed.oy 
pushing! out ■dctwhe.d Ms to such a distance hoJh 'the tpwn 
they we .protecting , that the hesiggpr capnot bpwbardthe town 
as long as be is outsido the forts. Another fttrra oi indirect 
j»oWcdion o( ggwt ianportance, is upweqknpii. 

The (|i^st^fk my consist of anything-.'which wiU ui^ede the 
enemy’s advance and prevent him from coming,to. close fUdOgters. 
In the earliest forms of fortification the protecting wall was also 
the obstacle, or it may be‘a”wetw dry ditch, an entanglement, 
a-s»uin»|», .arthorn,.h(edWb.n spiked p el i s arW, ot-soroa temporary 
•iifiedteite,. SHfeh asi csowa’ M or chevaux de iriae. The two 
•tenenits must .gf qgwsa ba arranged in combMion. The 
bwMged must baahikHtgitieiendrtMaiobstsiclairom their prot^d 
poMtiga„;othiowiso*,tt*’caa WaurmoantedAr.destri^'cd at'teisure. 
ButaeloseicomlWiaaijiBiodonggresscntiilh Theefieet-ofmofllerR 
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B^ntivon, however, always a storehouse of military science, 
while conserving a knowledge of the ancient methods and’ 
the great missile engines, contributed no new ideas 
to fortification, so for as w« know. In practice the 
Byzantines favoured multiplied enceintes or several 
concentric lines of defence. This of course is always a tendency 
of decadent nations. 

In the West the Roman fortifications remained, standing, and 
the Visigoths, allies of Rome, utilized their principles in the 
defences of Carcassonne, Toulouse, #tr. in the 5th century. 
VioUct-le-Duc’s description and illustrations of the defences of 
Carcassonne will give a very good idea of the methods then in 


" The VisigoUi fortification of the city of Carcaa-sonne, which is 
still preserved, offers an analoKotis arrangement recalling those 
described by Vegetius. Tlie level oi tlie town is mucli more elevated 
tlian tlic ground outside, and almost as high as tlie parapet walks. 
The curtain wails, ot great thickuess, are composed ot two taees 
ot sraali cubiciJ masonry iiiterruiting with courses of brick ; the 
midcUo portion being filiedj not with earth but with rubble run with 
lime. The towcr.s were raised above these curtains, and their com¬ 
munication with the latter might be cut oft, so as to make of each 

tower a small inde¬ 
pendent fort : ex¬ 
ternally these towers 
are cylindrical, and 
on the .side ot the 
town square ; tliey 
rest, also towards 
the country, upon a 
cubical baso or 
touudation. Wo 
subjoin (fig. 1) tho 
Fig, I.—Plan, of one of the Tower.s at plan of one of these 
Carcassonne. towers with the cur¬ 

tains adjoining. A 

is tho plan ot the ground-level; B the plan of the first storey at tho 
level of the parapet. We see, at C. and I), the two excavations 
formed in front of tlie gates of tho tower to intercept, when tlie 
drawbridges were raised, all communication between the town 
or the parapet walk and the several storeys of the tower. From tho 
first storey access was had to the upper crcnclUted or battlemented 

? iortion of the tower by a ladder of wood placed interiorly against 
he side of the flat wall. The external ground-level was much lower 
than that of tho tower, and also beneath the ground-level erf tho 
town, from which it was reached by a descending flight of from ten 
to fifteen steps. Fig. z shows the tower and its two curtains on the 




Fio, 2 ,— One of the Towers at Carcassonne, inside view,’ 


side of tile town; the l)ridM,s of communication arc supposed to have 
been removed. The battlemented portion at the top is covered with 
a rootf, and open on the side of the town in order to permit the 
defenders of the tower to see what was going on therein, and also 
to allow of'their hoisting up stones and other projectiles by means 
of a rope and pulley. Fig. j sliows the same tower on the side 
towards the country; we nave added a postern, tho sill of which 
is sufficiently raised above the ground to necessitate the use of a 
scaling or step ladder, to obtain ingress. The postern is defended, 
as was customary,, by a palisade or barrier, each gate or postern 
being provided with a work of this kind," ' 

Meanwhile, in western Europe, siegecraft had almost dis- 
appeare 4 Its perfect developitient -was only possible for an 
liU that erf tiie Romans. The Huns a^- Goths knew 



nothii^ of it, and the effoats of Cherieiiiagi»i«nrf ethers of the 
Frankish kings to rastore the art were: hampered by the fact that 
their warriors despised handicrafts and undentood nothing 
but the use of their ’weapons. During the dark ages the towns 
of the Gauls retained their old Roman and Visigoth defences, 
which no one know ptoperiy how to attack, and accordingly the 
sieges of that period dragged themselves out through long years, 
and if ultimately 
successful ■were so as 
a rule only through 
blockade and famine. 

It was not until the 
iith century that 
siegecraft was revived 
in the Wc.st on the 
ancient lines. 

By this time a new 
departure of great 
im^rtance 
ha-d been 
made in the seign- 
euri.al c.astle 
which restored for 
some centurie.s a defi¬ 
nite superiority to 
the defence. Built 
prim.arily as strong¬ 
holds for local mag- „ „ , . _ 

natc,S or for .small Fi®. 3.^0no oHJm Towers at Carcasson^ 

bodies of warriors 

duRunotmg a oonqusrexl cotmiiry, tiie cunditktns which called 
them into existence offered several marked advantages. The 
defences of a town had to follow the growth of the town, 
and would naturally have weak points. It was not to be 
expected that a town would daV'diopi itself in the manner most 
.suitable for defence ; nor indeed that any position' large enough 
for a town could be found that would be naturally strong 
aU round. But Uie site of a ca&Uc could be chosen purely 
for its natural strength, without regand,. except as a secondary 
consideration, to fhe protection of anything outside it; and as 
its area was smaH it was often easy to fihd a natural position 
entirely suited, for the .jfwrpose. Do.fwt it frequently happened 
that ihc eKiistKoeo of a positkiB wasi the raijon. d’etre 
of the castle. A small hill with steep sides might well be un¬ 
approachable in every direction by such cumbrous structures 
as towers and rats, while the height, of. tfie hill, added to the 
height of the walls, would be tuo iBuch fur the besiegers’ missiles. 
If the sides of tho hill wer* preoipitous and rocky, mining 
became impossible, and the site was perfect for defence. A 
castle built under such conditions was practically impregnable ; 
ami this was tho cause of the independence of. the barons in the 
nth and 12th centuries. They could only be reduced by 
blockade, and a blockade of long duration was very difficult in 
the feudal age. 

A vary instructive examjjle of jzth-century work is the 
Chateau Gaillard, built by Richard (loeur-de-Lion in 11-96. 


This great castle, with ditches and escarpments cut out of the 
solid rock, and extensive outworks, was completed in one year. 
In the article Casxle will he found the pi^ of the main work, 
which is: horc' supplemented by an elevation of the donjon (or 
keep). The waved face of the inner or main wall of the castle, 
giving a divergent fire over the fropt, is gii interesting feature 
in advance of tlie time. So also is the »a«oniy protection of 
the machicolation at the top of the donjon, a protection which 
at that time was usually given ly wooden hocn^iigs. After 
the death of Richard, Philip Augustus, besieged uie chateau, 
and carried it after a blockade of seven mon^s and a, regular 
attack of one month. In litis attack the tower at A was first 
mined, after which the whole of that outwork was abandoned by 
the defenders. The outer enceinte was next captured by sur¬ 
prise and.finally the gate of the main wall was bneaohed by the 
pictoeoes.. When ^s, happened a sudden iwh of' the besiegers 
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prevented the remains, of t^e parrispn fronj gainiiig the shelter 
fif’tlie donjon, and they had tn lay down their arras. 

Chateau Gaillard, desired by perhaps the gtcatest 
of* his tkne, exempJifieaift ks brief resistance the weak points of 
the designs of the izth centsiry. Pt is easy to understand* how 
at each step gained by the besiegers the very d^culties which 
had been placed in the way of their further advance prevented 
the garrison from reinforcing strongly the points attacked. 

In the 13th century many inffiiences. were at work in the 
development of castellar fortification. The experience of such 
sieges as that of Chateau Gaillandk and stiU more that gaicad in 
the Crusades, the larger garri.sons at the disposal of the groat 
feudal, lords, and the importance of the interests which they had 
to protect in their tou{p,s„lcd to a freer style of design. Wc must 
also take note of an essential difference between the forms of 
attack preferred by the Roman soldiery and by the medieval 
chivalry. The former, who were artisans as well as soldiers, pre¬ 
ferred in siege works the cer¬ 
tain if laborious methods of 
breaching and mining. The 
latter, who considered all 
rnanual labour beneath 
them and whose only ideal 
of warfare was personal 
combat, affected the tower 
and its bridge, giving access 
to the top of the wall rather 
than the rat and battering- 
ram. They were also fond 
of Si^irprisqs, tyh.ich thq bad 
di,is.qi,pUnq o.£ the time 
favoured. 

We fintj, therefore, im- 
pojUtapt progress in enlarg¬ 
ing the arc[i of deffajce and 
in improving arrangements 
for flanking. The size and 

of W Wf 

increased. The keep of 
Cqucy Castle, built in 1220, 
was 200 ft. high. Mon- 
fergk Castle, also built 
^put this limp, had a 
ckitral and a large 
(jipen epclpsure,'within 
vhich tlie, whole p*i((on coujd Wve freely, to rejnforce Quickly 
my thre^irgd The qgget of fire w»s increased 

>y giving more i^ojgftion to the toyyeq, Whosp sijles t^erc in 
fine, mgfft ^ Mht angfe^ tp thf curthW wall*. 

Wr find also a tett'^ncy, tha jpfhfepce of which lasted- long 
■ftcr medieval times, towards complexity Rnd multiplication 
if defences, to guard against surpri.se aijd locaJj?p successful 
■ssaults. Great attention was paid to the “ stejp' by step ” 
lefcnce. flaftkjng towers were cut off fsoai their walls and 
rranged for separate resistance. Complicated entrances with 
raps'and many 'c|oors were arranged^ Almost aS de'fehce was 
com the top:? ttfe! apd' f^p feopl^ic^ on tlje 

3wcr storeys heieg aimBly foi %ht aea wr aod wcftanoitring. 
lacbicou'li galleriea (faf vcetical defence) were pcotectedi 
y.stooo walls bujlf 'out on corbels, or'by strong tlfnber hoardings 
luiJt fe war fiwi, fp>i wbish tbR* wgre prep^ed beferghaod 
y recesses left ii) the ffittfiohty. hoephoks iwifl propplfes were 
rutected by shutters. Great care and much ingenuity were 
xpended on details of kin^ 

AJrp^dy ib the isth qsh^W-'tbR gwww °l thp d^ence. had 
»de iwcysjpp fer cmwtsjro»»% by building oh^l^jca apd 
alleries at the base of the towers and waJis. Further pso^tion 
)r the towers against thp pfoneer attack WR? given by carrymg 
ut the masonry ip, front of the tower in p, kind. of. Wolectipg 
ora. This found latop to have the further adyiaatagas of 
oing away with the dead ground in front of the tower unseen 
rpm'the purtain, aijd of inpreasing the projection and tiierefope i 
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Fig. 5.—Plan o! Carcassonne, yth century. 
The sU^fht wooden barricade qf older times has 


the flanking power of the tower itsplf, The Myapgement is seen 
ih several of the towers at uireassonne, ahiJ has ni if the genh 
sf'thc idea of'the twstiop. 

The defences of Carcasmnne, rempdplled in the latter half of the 
I3th"cchtuiy on thd old'l?iS^ofh foundations, c’xenAHfy .some of 
the best woiik oi the period. Figs. 5 and 0 (repredueed^frofn Viottet- 
l&.Une) show the plan qf the dofoncps, of,- Die town and cfifitle, »nd a 
bir^’k-^g view of the castle with its two barbioaps, The thick 
black luM sfiows the majn wall; beyond this are the lists and tten 
the moat. It WilI''Be'iioted that tlw wail of the USts as well as the 
main wall, is defondad by towess, ihwre are Only two gates. Ttuit 
on the east i» de¬ 
fended by two 
great towers and 
a semicircular bar¬ 
bican. Tha gate 
of the castle, on 
the west, baa a 
most complicated 
approach defended 
by a labyrinth of 
gales and flank ir.p 
walls, which ciyi- 
not be shown on 
this small scale, 
and beyond these 
is a huge circular 
barbican in several 
stnrcy.s, c,ap,al)ic ol 
hoUling 1500 men. 

On the side of the 
town tlio castle is 
protected hy a 
wide moat, and tlie 
entrnnee i.s niasited 
by another larg(> 
semicircular barbi¬ 
can, Afl. inteiest- 
ing feature 0}^ the 
general arrange¬ 
ment isthe imjxjrt- 
ance which f lie lists 
Il'ivo quilled. _ „ 

di’yulopctl in^o a. wall with towers; and the effect Is that the 
besiegCT if ho gains a footing in the lists, has a very narrow space 
m whKih to WdHc the engines of attack. The casjtle after the 
Roman fashion, adjoins the outer waU'of the town,'so that there 
fWy, 9 ® ^ possibility of copimunicating with a relieving force from 
putijhie after tbe town has fallen. TliCrc were also several posterns 
small, dpcnlngspiado in the wall at some height aboveground! 
for u.sew-llhiwpe ladders, .sr- - . , o . 

The siegecraft of tbq p^d wa* still qf ^ ^cients, 
Miflirig was fhi'most effective’foriii ofattaef, fte approach 
to tJhcTvafis.wa^ covered by engines throwing great stones against 
the hoardihgs"b,f the parapett, and by cross-bowman who were 
sheltered'barpd light niantlets moved on wheels. Barrels of 
bumipg pitch a.nd pther 'incendiapr projectiles were thrown as 
before ; anif at one si^ we read of the carcasses of* dead horses 
and barrels of sewage being thrown into the town to breed 
pestilehce, which haiFthe effect oi forcing'a capitutetion. 

I^'ith ail this the ■ attack was infenor to "the defence. As 
Professor C.'Wi C. Oman has pointed out, the niechflnital 
appliration of the three power? of tension, tOrtkm and counter- 
pblse (fri the missile engipesjlhad ite Hmfts.' IPth«eengines-were 
enlarged* they 'gre^ Sip costly and unwiddy. If they were 
piultlpli^d it w^s impossible, on'account'qf their idiort range and 
great )>ulh tq eopceiff^r^t* jhe fire oif enough of'liiem on a-sitigle 
fjbr'tSqn of the * 

' It is difSc'uIt to ^e anything l^e an accurate accqunt, in a 
small space, of the, dfiang'« fe formication which took pkee in the 
first two cehtifeies after the introduction oSgunpoWder. ^ ' 
The numhgt of existing fortifications thaf'had to be 
modifi^'vifas''infinite, so also was the number of im- 
atterhpted solution's of the new problem's. Ejiginfer^ 

Imd not yet begun pubjish d,eSriptions of'thdir " systems 
T?.® te^ms which came into u$e ’with the new 

work? were spread over Eprope by enmeers of different cq.untries, 
apd adopted into new languages without much accuracy. 

Artillery was ip use for ?pfne time before rt begap to 'raive any 
effect on the desim tjf fortification. The earKe^ cannon threw 
so very lig^t a p,f6|ect£fe that they hpdno efffeet qn mawliry arid 
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vere more useful for the .defence than, the attack. Later, largej* 
pieces were made, which acted practically as mortars, tliowing 
stone balls with high elevation, and barrels of burning com¬ 
position. In the middle of the 15th century the art of cannon- 
founding was much developed by the brothers Bureau in France. 
They introduced iron cannon-balls and greatly strengthened 
the guns. In 1428 the English besieging Orleans were entirely 
defeated by the superior artillery of the besieged. By 1450 
Charles Vll. was furnished with so powerful a siege train that he 
captured the whole of the castles in Normandy from the English 
in one year. 

But the great change came after the invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII. with a greatly improved siege train in 1494. The 
astonishing rapidity with which castles and fortified towns fell 

before him proved 
the uselessness of 
the old defences. 
It became neces¬ 
sary to create a 
new system of 
defences, and, 
says Cosseron 
dc Villenoisy, 
“ thanks to the 
mentalactivity of 
the Renaissance 
and the warlike 
conditions pre¬ 
vailing every¬ 
where, the time 
could not have 
been more fav¬ 
ourable.” There 
is no doubt that 
the engineers of 
Italy as a body 
were responsililc 
for the first ad¬ 
vance in fortifi¬ 
cation. There, 
where vital and 
menial energy 
were at boiling- 
point, and where 
the first striking 
demonstration of 
the new force had been given, the greatest intellects, mgn such 
as Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo and Machiavelli, busied 
themselves over the problem of defence. ' 

It has been claimed that Albert Diirer waa the first writer on 
modern fortification. This was not so; Diiiw’s work was 
published in 1527, and more than one Italian engineer, certainly 
Martini of Siena and San Gallo, had preceded him. Also Machia¬ 
velli, writing between 1512 and 1527, had ofier^ some most 
valuable criticisms and general principles. Durer, moreover, 
had little influence on the progress of fortification4 though we 
may see in his ideas, if we choose, the germ of the'" polygonal ” 
system, developed long afterwards by Montalembert. Diirer’s 
work was to some extent a connecting link between the old 
fortification and the new. He proposed greatly to enlar. 'e the 
old towers; and he provided both them and the curtains with 
vaulted chambers for guns (casemates) in several tiers, so as to 
command both the ditch and the ground beyond it. His projecte 
were too massive and costly for execution, but his name is 
Associated with the first practical gun casemates. 

Before beginning to trace the effect of gunpowder on the 
design of fortification, it may be noted that two causes weakened 
the influence of the castles. First, their owners were slow to 
adopt the new ideas and abandon their high strong walte for 
low extended parapets, and, secondly, they had not the men 
necessary for long lines of defence. At the same time the 
corpgrations of the towns had learnt to take an active part in 
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warfare, and provided trained and disciplined soldiers m large 
numbers. 

When artillery became strong enough to destroy masonry 
from a distance two results followed : it was necessary to modify 
the masonry defences so as to make them less vuberable, and 
to improve the means of employing the guns of the defence. 
For both the.se purposes the older castles with their restricted 
area were little suited, and we must now trace the development 
of the fortified towns. 

Probably the finst form of construction directly due to the appear¬ 
ance of the new weapons was the bulwark (boulevard, baluanlo or 
bollwerk). This was an outwork usually semicircular in ra a 1 
plan, built of earth consolidated with timber and revetted P®* 
with hurdles. Such works were placed as a shield in 
front of the gates, which could be destroyed even by the early liglit 
cannon-balls; and they offered at the same time advanced po.sitions 
for the guns of the defence. They were found so useful for gim 
positions for flanking fire that later they were placed in front ol 
towers or at intervals along the walls for that purpose. 

This, however, was only a tom]iorary expedient, and we have now 
to consider the radical modifications In designs. These affected 
both the construction and trace of the walls. 

The first le.sson taught by improved artillery was that the walls 
should not be .set up on high as targets, but in some manner screened. 
One method of doing this in the case of old works was 
by placing bulwarks in front of them. In other cases the 
lists or outer walls, being surrounded by moats, weic already partially 
screened and suitable for conversion 
into the main defence; and as with 
improved flanking defence great height 
was no longer essential, the tops of the 
walls were in some cases cut down. 

In new works it was natural to sink 
the wall in a ditch, the earth from 
which was useful for making ramparts. 

As regards resistance to the effect 
of shot, it was found that thin masonry 
walls with rubble filling behind them 
were very easilv destroyed. A bank 
of earth Ijehiud the wall lessened the vibration of the shot, but 
once a breach wa.s made the earth came down, making a slope 
easy of ascent. To obviate this, horiaontal layers of brushwood, 
timber and sometimes masonry were built into the earth bank, 
and answered very well (fig. 7). 
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Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 


Another expedient of still greater value was the use of counter¬ 
forts. The earliest counterforts wore simply buttresses built 
inward from the wall into the rampart instead of outward (fig. 8). 
Their effect was to strengthen the wall and make the breaches more 
difficult of ascent. An alternative arrangement for strengthening 
the wail was an arched gallery built behind it under the rampait 
(fig. y). This construction was in harmony with the idea, already 
familiar, of a passage in the wall from which countermines could 
l)C started; but it has the obvious weakness that the destruction 
of the face wall takes away one of the supports of the arch. The 
best arrangement, which is ascribed to Albert Diirer, was the 
“ counter-arched revetment." This consi.sted of a senes of arches 


-- — .. „ - . . -7 ’ 

an obstacle after the destruction of the wall more difficult to sur 
mount than the wall itself and very hard to dcstrov. The counter¬ 
arches might be in one, two or three tiers, according to the height 
of the wall (figs. 10 and ii, the latter without the earth of the 
rampart and showing also a countermine gallery). 

A mpra important question, however, than the improvement of 
the passive defence or obstacle was the development of the active 
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defence l)y artillery. For this purpose it was nece.ssary to find room 
for the working of the guns. At the outset it was of cour.se a question 
of modifying the existing defences at as little cost as 
, ' possible. With this object the roofs of towers were 

^ ■ removed and platforms for guns aub.stituted, but this 

only gave room for one or two guns. Also the loopholes in the lower 
storeys of towers were converted into embrasures to give a grazing 
fire over the ditch; this became the commonest method of strengthen¬ 
ing old works for 
cannon, but was of 
little use as the 
resulting field of 
fire was so small. 
In .some cases the 
tower.'! were made 
larger, with a semi¬ 
circular front and 
I'l-.. 10. side walls at riglit 

angles to the cur- 

ram. Such towers built at Lnngres early in the ifith century had 
.vails 20 ft. thick to resist battering. 

Even in new works .^onie attempts were made to combine artillery 
lefence with pure masonry jirotection. The works of Albert Durer 
n theory, and tlie bridge-head of Schaffhausen in practice, arc the 
lost examples of this. The Italian engineers also show-ed much 
ngenuity in arranging for the defence of ditches with m.asonry 
:a]X)niers. These were developed from external buttresses, and 
’(ptally with tlie casemaied flanking towers of Diirer contained the 
(orms of the idea of “ polygonal ” defence. 

The natural solution, liowevor, whidi was soon generally adopted, 
vas the rampart; 1 lial is, a Iiank of earth thrown up behind the wall, 
vhich, while strengttiening the wall as already indicated, offered 
ilcaity of space for the disposal of the guns. 

The ditch, which had only been occasionally used in ancient and 
nedieval fortification, now became essential and characteristic. 
Tbt ditcb did for the double purpose of supfiiying 

earth lor a rampart and allowing the wall to be sunk for 
oncualment, it was found also to have a definite use as an obstacle, 
ditlicrto the wall h.id sufficed for this purjioso, the ditcli hcitig 

useful mainly to prev-ent the 
besieger from bringing up his 
engines of attack. 

When the wall (or escarp) was 
lowered, the obstacle offered by 
the ditch was increased byrevet¬ 
ting the far side of it with a 
counterscarp. Beyond the 
romiterscarp wall some of the 
earth excavated from the ditch 
was piled up to increase the 
protection given to the e.scarp 
wall. This cartli was sloped 
down gently on the outer side 
to meet the natural surface of 
the ground in .such a manner as 
to be swept by the fire from the 
ramparts and was called the 
I'K! II. glacis, 

Now, however, a new diffi- 
ulty arose. In ;ill times a chief clement in a .successful delonce has 
nnsisted in arfion by the besieged outside tlie walls. The old 
litelies, when they existed, had merely a slope on the far side 
eadiiig up to tlie ground-level ; and the ditcli was a convenient 
.I've ill wliitli troo])S preparing (ora sortie could assemljle vith- 
I\il being seen 1 y the enemy, and ascend the slope to m.rke their 
tl.U'l;. 'Ihe introduction of the counterscarp wall pievented 
■ Iities from the ditch. At first it was customarv, after the iulro- 
luction of the couulerscarp, to leave a narrow space on the top of 
1, behind tlie glaci.s, for ii patrol jialli. Eventu.allv the difficiiltv 
’as met by widening this patrol p.tth into a sp.nre of about 30 ft„ 
II which there was room lor troops to as.seuible. This was known as 
he covered wav. 

With this last addition the ordinary elements of a profile of 
ciodcni lortiliciition wwre complete and are exemplified in fig. 12« 
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Fig. 14 , 


Up to the gunpowder period the trace of fortifications, that is, 
he plan on which they were arranged on the ground, was very 
imple. It was merely a question of an enclosure wall adapted 
D the site and provided with towers at suitable intervals. The 




foot of the wall could be seen and defended everywhere, from 
the tops of the towers and the machicoulis galleries. The intro¬ 
duction of ramparts and artillery made this more diffi- _ 
cult in two ways. The rampart, interposed between *''**■ 
the defenders and the face of the wall, put a stop to vertical 
defence. Also with the inferior gun-camages of the time very 
little depression could be given to the guns, and thus the top of 
the enceinte wall, with or without a rampart, was not a suitable 
position for guns intended to flank the ditch in their immediate 
neighbourhood. The problem of the “ trace ” therefore at the 
beginning of the i6th century was to rearrange the line of defence 
so as to give due opportunity to the artillery of the besieged, 
both to oppose the besiegers’ breaching batteries and later to 
defend the breaches. At the outset the latter role was the more 
important. 

in considering the early efforts of engineers to solve this 
problem we must remember that for economical reasons they 
had to make the best use they could of the existing walls. At 
first for flanking purposes casemates on the ditch level were 
used, the old flanking towers being enlarged for the purpose. 
M.asonry galleries were constructed across the ditch, containing 
casemates which could fire to either side, and after this casemates 
were used in the roimterscarps. Some use was also made of the 
fire from detached bulwarks. It was soon realized, however, that 
the flanking defence of the body of the place ought not to be 
dependent on outworks, and that greater freedom was required 
for guns than was consistent with casemate defence. The 
bulwark (which in its earliest sliape suggests that it was in some 
sort the offspring of the barbican, placed to protect an entrance) 
gave plenty of space for guns, but was too detached lor security. 
The enlarged tower, as an integral part of the lines, gave security, 
and its walls at right angles to the curtain gave direct flanking 
fire, but the guns in it wore too cramped. Tlie blending of the 
two ideas produced the bastion, an element of fortification which 
dominated the science for three hundred years, and so impressed 
itself on the imagination that to this day any strong advanced 
position in a defensive line is called by that name by unscientific 
writers. Tlie word had been in use for a long time in connexion 
with extemporized towers or platforms for flanking purposes, 
the earliest forms being bastille, bastide, baslillon, and in its origin 
it apparently refers rather to the quality of work in the construc¬ 
tion than to its defensive intention. 

The earliest bastions were modified bulwarks with straight faces 
and flaiik.s, attached to the main wall, lor which tlie old towers 
olteii acted ns keeps ; and at first the terms bulwark and bastion 
were more or less lutiTchangcablc. Fig. 13, taken from a cqn- 
temporary klS. by 
Viollet -Te - Due, 
shows a ba.stfotl 
added to the old 
wall of Troye-saliout 
1528. On the other 
hand, in fig. 14 
(t.iken from an 
English MS. of 
1550. whicli again is 
liar.ed on tlie Italian 
woi’k of Zanchi pub¬ 
lished ill 15341, we 
find a ii .spoken of 
as " bulwarks ” and 
b b as " bastilioiis." 

The triangular 
works between the 
bastilioiis are de¬ 
scribed as “rain- Fig. 13.—Bastion at Troyes, 

parts," intended to 

jirotect the curtains from breaching fire. (We may also notice in 
this design the broad ditch, the counterscarp with narrow covered 
way, and loopholes indicating counterscarp galleries.) 

Toward.s the end of the i6th century the term “ bulwark ” 
began to be reserved for banks of earth thrown up a little distance 
in front of the main w’all to protect it from breaching fire, and it 
thus reverted to its original defensive intention. The term 
“ bastion ” henceforth denoted an artillery ‘position connected 
by flanks to the main wall; and the question of the arrangement 
of these flanks was one of the main preoccupations of engineers. 
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blanks retired, cascmatcd or open, or soriietimes in several tier^ 
were proposed in infinite variety. 



Fig. 14, 

llius, while in the early part of the I'fith century the kctual 
modification of existing defences was proceeding vCry slbwly on 
account of the expense involved, the era of theoretical “ systems ” 
had begun, based on the mutual relations of flank and face. 
These cto be.grouped under three heads as follows:— 

1. The or indented trace; Fadeh andSanla succeeding 

each other in regular order .(fig. 15). 



Fic. ts. Fig. 16. 

2, The tenaiile trace: Flanks back to back between the faces 
(fig. iC). The aevyiojjflidlit of the fhuiks in 'this case gi\fi;s us the 
star trace (fig. 

Fig. 17. Fig. iS. 


3. The basHenetl trAto: Flanks facing each other and connected 
by curtains (fig. 18), 

In comjiaring these thSre’fe traces it will be observed that unless 
casemates ore tised the flanking in the first two is inconrtplete. 
Guns on the ratnparts of the faces cannot defend the flanks, tind 
therefore there arc “ dead ” angles in the ditch. In the bastioned 
trace there is no “ dead ” ground, provided the flanks are so far 
apart that a shot from the fainpart of a flank Can reach the drtdi 
at the centre of the curtain. 

Here was therefore the parting of the tvays. For those “who 
objected to casemate fire, the bastioned tnme was the way of 
salvation. They were soon in the majority ; perhaps 
r**. .. because the symmetry and completeness of the idea 

captivated the imagination. At all events the 
bastioned trace, once fairly dwrelopcd, held the field in 
one form or another practically without, a riyal until near the 
end of the i8th centuiyu The Italian engineers,who were supreme 
throughout most of the i6th century, started it; the .French, 
who took the lead in the following wentury, developed it, and 
officially never deserted it -until late in the ipth eetitury, when 
the increasing power of artillery made enceintes of. secondary 
importance. 

It will be useful at this point to go forward a little, with a couple 
of explanatsry figures, in order -to 'get a grasp of the component 



parts of the bastioned trace as ultimately developed, and of its 
Outworks. .;h». 

ta fig. KKD SepttSMfilteiptm Of«U>t«ihgi<tatylllHiidraWtoMttfid 
fbe idiM'to MHhrtified, npolygota, vei^br or hrtlgitdar. 

Utlhriar anils or angle «f . the ^ygoa. 


BC is an exterior side. 

«is an interior side, 
abcdsfghijk is the trace of the enceittis. 
beds/ is a bastion, 
sdsf is a demi-bastion, 
de la a. face of the bastion, 
efts a flank of the bastion, 
is the curtain, 
bf is the gorge. 

(Two demi - bjistidns with the connecting curtain make the bas- 
tidned front, defghi.) 

sd bisecting the exterior tingle ABC is the capital of the bastion, 
xy is the perpendicular, the jlroportlOnatc length of which to the 
exterior side BC (usually about one^sixth) is an important element 
of the trace. 

e/C is the angle of defence^ 

BC/ is the diminished angle. 

ede is the flanked angle or salient angle of the bastion, 
e is the shoulder of tlie bastion, 
def is the angle of the shoulder, 
efg is tiio angle of ike flank., , 

The line of the escarp is called the magistral line since it regulate® 
the trace. When plans ol fortiiicatiofis are given witliout much 
detail, this line, with that of the counterscarp and tfie crest of the 
parapet, are often the only ones shown,—tlie crest of the parapet, 
as being the most important line, whence flic fire jjrocceds, being 
usually emphasized by a thick black line. 

Fig. 20, reproduced from a French engraving of 1703, .shows an 
imaginary place iortiiied as a hexagon With bastions and all ehc 



Fig. 20. 


differeirt IClnds of outworks then ih u.se. The ionowiug is the ex¬ 
planation of its figuring and lettering. 

1. Fldt htistidv .: 'Placed in 'flio 'lliiddle Bf a curtain when the lines 
ol defence wdfc too dtfng for mtlSkatfyTiffige. 

2. Demi-bastion : Used generally on the bank-of a river, 

3. Trtnaille bastion-'. Used when the iWnkCd angle is too 'acute; 
thift is, loss'ttian 70°. 

4. ‘fUSttris : -Usisfl along the bank of a rivfer, Or when thepHNCpift 
ol the covered why can .be taken in resmae'from the front, 

A, B. Ravelins. , 

C. Demi-lunes : So T 5 HBbc 1 from tire tfliape of the gorge. They 
differ from the ravelins in being placed in frbnt of the bastions 
in.stead of the curtains. 

D. Counter-guards: Used instead of demi-lunes, which were then 
gang out of fashion, 

F. '^itfvpU 'ienaitle, 

F. AiftifitVsinjiR/r'firee'LfMa'!#!, 

(Tf ^ ienfruie *£ is'Wdflcfed In'tMttfli'toWa'rtlS the sslriMWil 
alternatively, it is called w s«aih«-tail, Sf ite -doblte etmaiHa jg 
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reduced aa at G, it tis oalted 'a bonnet de pntire. Erudi weeks ware 
taf«diy'Med.) 

H. Hornwor'k ; Much used for gates, &c. 

I. Crbwn-mrti. 

K. Crowned ’honmork, 

L, M. New ifottns of tenaiUe : (N,B;“-The»e a®e the foeiils whuh 

ultiniataly rutaiaed the-aiune.) 

N. New form of work called a demi-lune luneitit, the ravelih 'N 
t)eing protected by two cotnrtet-guarfls, O. 

P. lieoetatMnf; ptewea bf arms. 

Q. Traverses. 

R. Salient place.s 0/ arms. 

S. Places nf arms without tratlir^et, 

T. Ortllon, to protect the dank V, 

X. A doable bastion or cavalier. 

Y. A retremhment with a ditdi, of fhe breach Z. 

&. Traverses to protect the tcrrepleiii of the tatnpaflte few* 
enfilade. 

Turning back now to the middle of the i6th cesrtury we &id 
in the early examples of the use of the bastion that there is no 
attempt made to defend its faces by flanking fire, the curtains 
being considwed the only weak points of the enceinte. Accord¬ 
ingly, the flanks are arranged at right angles to the cnitaia, 
ind the prolongation of the faces sometimes falls near the middle 
3f it. Wten it was found that the faces needed protection, the' 
first attempts to give it were made by erecting catudiers, or 
raised parapets, behind the parapet of the curtain or in the- 
bastions. 

The first example of the complete bastioned system is'fouorl in 
Packitto’s citadel of Antwerp, built in 1568 (fig. 21). Here we 



[ia\’e faces, flanks ond curtain in due proportion:; the faces 
long enough to 'contain -a powerful battery, and the flanks able 
Lo defend both curtain and faces. The weak points of this trace, 
due to its being arranged on a small pentagon, are that the terre- 
plein or interior space of the bastions is rather cramped, and the 
iaUent angles too lacute. 

In the sysrtems (published by Speckle of Strassburg in 1580 
we find a distinct advance. Speckle’s actual constructions in 
^ iorttficakion are of no great importance ; but he was a 
tvatary. 'traveller and observer, and in bis work, published 

gust before his death, he has levidenibly assunilated, 
and to some enitent'improved, the best ideas that had been put 
forward up to that time. 

Two specimens from Speofcle’s work are well worth studying 
as connecting 'links between the ifith and 17th centuries. 

Fig. 22 is early leth-centuryworlc much improved. There taretio 
outworks, except Hie Wivc*^ way, ftOw ftilty dev'etoped, 'With a 
battery in the Tc-enteniiig -place >01 anns. The bastions arc dargo, 
but the faces direcUd on .the cuctam get little (protection from the 
flanks. To make uji for this they are-flanked’by the large cavaliers 
in the middle 'Of the eurtatn. The 'cartfftfl'arrangrmctrt of tire'flank 
rftould bo htfUed ; part df lfis-retire'diWlilBi tw&tticfB of'fire. sbme'Of 
which is arramg^ <to 'bear ‘On the face lei 'the 'bartien. igiceat 
saliency of the bastion is a weak .point, but -the .wbolB.aizasgoineat 
is simple and strong. 

In the second example, Tino-wn as Spetflde’s '"TeinfarcBa trace " 
(flg. 25), we finfl him anficlpattftg the'wetk-of'the rtoyt'Ocatuty. 
The ravelin is hhre'nitrddueed,>and made 'so lar^ that'its liaoea ere 
la tpcoloQgatioh of those 'of tbo bastions, fjpecl^'s other .favourite 


ideas aro here : the 'oavaliers And double psaapets smd tiis nwn 
narticute anveutiou of the low batteries behind the re-enterii;g 
place o‘f arms and the gorge of the ravelin. These low batteries 
dM trot find favour with oiiier' -vyritets, being liable to be too easily 
destroyed Ihy Uie 
beaicgais’ ibattcries 
crowning the 
salients of the 
coverea'wty. 

(SpMitle^s boedt 
is 01 great it* pwt- 
ance as embodying 
the be.st work of 
the peHb<l. His 
awn ideas are large 
and simple, Iwt 
rather in advance 
of the powers of 
the artillery of his 
day. 

At the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th 
century We fintl 
the Italian en¬ 
gineers followmg 
Paciotto in de¬ 
veloping the eom- 
plcte 'ba.stioned 
trace; but they 
gt)t on to a bad lint of thotif(ht in trying to refltce everytWng 
to symmetry and sj'stem. tbe era <tf geometrical 
fortificatinn (nr, as Sit George Oarke has called it, 

“ drawing - Ixtard ” fortification) had already 'begun 
with Marchi, and 'his followers busiefl themselves entSrely in 
finding geometrical solutions for the application rtf .symmetrical 
bastioned fronts to such imagmary forms of perimdter as the 
oval, club, heart, figure of fight, die. Mawhi, hoTvever, ■was one 
of the first to think of itmlonging the resista'Bec of a gtlace by 
means of outworks such as the ravelin. lie Villcnoisy says that 
Busca was the first to discuss the proportions and functions of 



Fig. 23.—Speckle’s Reinforced Trace. 


all the component parts 'of a front; and PJoHani, abairt tfigo, 
was the .lost of the important Italians. 'Ihe ’chatacteristks of 
a good deal of Spanish fortification oaxtied otrt alt this -time 
were, according to the same authority, that the ■works were well 
adapted to sites, and the masonry-excellent but too much exposed, 
while the ba-stions were too small. The Dutch and 'German 
schools will be referred to later. 

The French engineers now began to take the lead in adiypting 
the principles already -estatolisbed to actual sites. In the first 
half of the century the names of de VUle and Pagan stand out as 
having contributed valuable studies to the-advaneement of the 
science. In putting forward their designs tliey discussed very 
fully auch practical questions as .the length of the line of-defence, 
whether this should b* >govemed hy the sange of .artill^ or 
mu,sketry fire, the length of flanks, the use in them of orillonn, 
casemates and retired 'flanks, the isize of bastions, Sac, 

It is the latter half of the i ytb centuiy, howevei;, t^ch b one 
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of the most important periods in the history of fortification, 
chiefly because it was illuminated by the work of Vauban/ 
It was at this time also that a prodigious output of purely 
theoretical fortification began, which went on till the French 
Revolution. Many of the “ systems ” published at this time 
were elaborated by men who had no practical knowledge 
of the subject, some of them priests who were engaged in 
educating the 'sons of the upper classes, and who had to 
teach the elements of fortification among other things. 

They naturally wrote treatises, which were valuable for 
their clearness of style ; and with their industry and 
ingenuity the elaboration of existing methods was a very 
congenial task. Most of these essays took the form of 
multiplication and elaboration of outworks on an im¬ 
possible scale, and they culminated in such fantastic 
extravagances as the system of Rhana, published in 1769 
(fig. 24). These proposals, however, were of no practical 
importance. 

The work of the real masters who knew more than 
they published can always be recognized by its com- 
vaaiMB simplicity. The greatest of these was 

Sebastien le Prestre de Vauban (f.v,). Born in 
1633, and busied from his -eighteenth year till his death in 
1707 in war nr preparations for war, he earned alike by his 
genius, his experience, his industry and his personal char¬ 
acter the chief place among modem military engineers. His 
experience alone puts him in a category apart from others. 

Of this it is enough to say that he took part in forty-eight 
sieges, forty of which he directed as chief engineer with¬ 
out a single failure, and repaired or constracted more than 
160 places. Vauban’s genius was essentially practical, and he was I 
no believer in systems. He would say, “ One does not fortify | 
ly systems but by common sense.” Of new ideas in fortification j 
he introduced prptically none, but he improved and modified I 
existing ideas with consummate skill in actual construction. I 
His most original work was in the attack (see below), which he ; 
reduced to a scientific method most certain in its results. It i 
is therefore one of the ironies of fate that Vauban should be j 
chiefly known to us by three ^o-called “ systems,” known as his 
“ first,” “ second ” and ” third.” How far he was from following 
a system is shown by de Villenoisy, who reproduces twenty-eight 
fronts constructed by him between 1667 and 1698, no two of 
which are quite alike and most of which vary very considerably 
to suit local conditions. 

Vauban’s “ first system,” as variously described by other 
writers even in his own time, is pieced together from some 

of the early examples of 
his work. The “ second 
system ” is the ‘‘ tower 
bastion ” defence of Bel¬ 
fort an 4 , Landau (1684- 
1688), obviously suggested i 
by a design of Castriotto's ' 
one hundred years earlier; 
and the “ third system ” 
is the front of Neu- 
Breisach (1698)^ which is 
merely Landau slightly 
improved. In other 
works, between 1688 and 1698, he did not keep to the tower 
bastion idea. 

It will be convenient to take the “ first .system,” as reproduced 
in the Royal Military Academy text-book of fortification (fig. 25) 
as typical of much of Vatttan's work. It may be observed that 
he sometimes uses the stfflmt flank, and sometimes the curved 
flank with orillon. several tiers are never uked, nor 

cavaliers. The ravdin is ahftost always used. It is small, 
having little artillery pwwer and giving no protection to the 
shoulders of the bastions. Sometimes it has flanks and occasion¬ 
ally a keep. 

The tenaille is very generally found. ' In this form, viz. as a 
dueld to the escarp of^e curtain, it was probably invented by 



him. Fig. 25 shows two forms. In both the parapet of the 
tenaille ^d to be kept low, so that the flanks might defend a 
breach at the shoulder of the opposite bastion, with artillery 
fire striking within 12 ft. of the base of the escarp. Traverses 
are used for the first time on the covered way to guard against 
enfilade fire ; and the re-entering place of arms, to which Vauban 
attached considerable importance, is large. 

For the construction of the trace an average length of about 


Fia. 24. 



400 yds. (which, however, is a matter entirely dependent on the 
site) may be taken for the exterior side. The perpendicular, except 
for polygons of less than six sides, is one-sixth, and the faces of the 
bastions two-sevenths of the exterior side. The flanks are chords 
of arcs struck from the opposite shoulder as centres. An arc described 
with the same radius, but with the angle of the flank as a centre, ami 
cutting the perpendicular produced outwardly, gives the salient ul 
the ravelin ; the prolongations of the faces oJ the ravelin fall upon 
the faces of the bastions at 11 yds. from the shoulders. The main 
ditch has a width of 38 yds. at the salient of the bastions, and the 
counterscarp is directed upon the shoulders of the adjoining bastions. 
The ditch of the ravelin is 24 yds. wide throughout. 

As regards the profile the bastions and curtain have a command 
of 25 ft. over the country, 17 ft. over the crest of the glacis and 8 ft. 
over the ravelin. The ditches are 18 ft. deep throughout. The 
parapets are 18 ft. thick with full revetments. In his later works 
he used demi-revetments. 

Fig. 26 shows the tower bastions of Neu-Brcisach, or the 
so-called “ third system.” It is worth introducing, simply as 
showing that even a mind like Vauban’s could not resist in old 
age the tendency to duplicate defences. Here the main bastions 
and tenaille are detached from the enceinte. The line of the 
enceinte is broken with flanks and further flanked by the towers. 
The ravelin is large and has a keep. The section through the 
face of the bastion shows a demi-revetment with wide berm, 
and a hedge as an additional obstacle. 

After V'auban died, though the theories continued, the valuable 
additions to the system were few. Among his successors in the 
early part of the i8th century Cormontaingne (f.v.) 
has the greatest reputation, though his experience 
and authority fell far short of Vauban’s. He was a turtn*"' 
clear thinker and writer, and the elements of the system 
were distinctly advanced by him. His trace includes an enlarged 
ravelin with flanks, the ends of which were intended to dose the 
gaps at the end of the tenaille, and a keep to the ravelin with 
flanks. He provides a very large re-entering place of arms, 
also with a keep, the ditches of which are carefully traced so as 
to be protected from enfilade by the salients of the ravelin and 
bastion. He was also in favour of a permanent retrenchment 
of the gorge of the bastion. His works were printed, with many 
alterations, more than twenty years after his death, to serve as 
a text-book for the school of Mdziires. This school was estab¬ 
lished in 1748, and from this time forward there was an official 
school of thought, based on Vauban. Cormontaingne’s work, 
therefore, represents the modifications of Vauban’s ideas accepted 
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by French engineers in the latter part of the iSth century. The 
school of M 4 zi 4 res was afterwards replaced by that of Metz, 
which carried on its traditions. .Such schools are necessarily 
conservative, and hence, in spite of the gradual improvement 
in ordnance and firearms, we find the main elements of the 
bastioned system remaining unchanged right up to the period of 



Fig, 26.—Neu-Brcisach, 


the Franco-German War in 1870. Chasseloup-Laubat tells us 
that, before the Revolution, to attempt novelties in fortification 
was to write one’s self down ignorant. How far the general form 
of the bastion with its outworks had become crystallized is 
evident from a cursory comparison of fig. 27 with 'Vauban’s 



early work. This figure is the front of the Metz school in 1822, 
by General Noizet. 

Since, therefore, the official view was that the general outlines 
of the system were sacred, the efforts of orthodox engineers from 
Cormontaingne's time onwards were given to improvements of 
detail, and mainly to retard breaching operations as long as 
possible. We find enormous pains being bestowed on the study 
of the comparative heights of the masonry walls and crest levels ; 
with the introduction here and there of glacis slopes in the ditches. 
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put in both to facilitate their defence and to protect portions of 
the escarps. 

Among the unorthodox two names deserve mention. The first 
of these IS Chasseloup-Laubat (f.v.), who served throughout the 
wars of the Republic and Empire, and constructed the fortress 
of Alessandria in Piedmont. 

Cha.sseloup's main proposals to improve the bastioned system 
were two; 

Firsit, in order to prevent the bastions from being breached 
through the gaps made by the ditch of tlic ravelin, he threw forward 
the ravelin and its keep outside the main glacis. This had the 
further advantage of giving great salicncy to the ravelin for cross¬ 
fire over the terrain of the attack. On the other hand, it made the 
ravelin hable to capture by the gorge. It is probable that this 
system would have lent itself to a .splendid defence by an able 
commander with a strong force ; but under the opposite conditions 
it has a dangerous element of weakness. 

Secondly, in order to get freedom to use longer fronts than those 
admissible lor the ordinary bastioned trace, he proposed to extend 
his exterior .side up to about 6511 yds, and to lireak the faces of his 
bastions; the portion next the shoulder being defended from the 
flank of the collateral bastion and coinciding with the line of defence, 
and tile portion next the salient, up to aijout 80 yds. in length, 
being dclended from a central keep or caponier placed in front of the 
tenaille. The natural criticism of this arrangement is that it 
combines some of tlio detects of both the bastioned and polygonal 
systems witliout getting the full advantages of either. 

Fig. 28 shows a half front of Chasseloup's system, of ordinary 
length, as actually constructed. The section shows an interesting 



detail, viz. the Chasseloup mask—a detached mask with tunnels 
for the casemate guns to fire through, the intention of which is to 
save them from b^ng destroyed from a distance. 

The second name is that of Captain Chioumara of the French 
Engineers, bom in 1787, whose work was published in iSajt 
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Two leading Ideas art dile to llhn. "Irtie Brtt is that 6 f thfe 
“ independence of parapets.” A glance at any of the pkhs that 
have already teen shoWn will sh'oW tiiat, hitherto thfe crests of 
parapets had always “been traced parall^ to fhfe eSbatp or 
magistral line. Chdumara poifitefl otit that, While it Was 
necessary for the escarp to be traced ih straight litres With 
rafennne to itt» fMtking aiyangeehmts, thert wte 4I0 'sttch 
necessity as regards the parapets. By making the crest'Of the' 
parapet -quite ohdepetldEWt 'Of hht TtBCatp lihc ne 'Ofetairted great 
freedom-of idirtctlon dor bis 'fire. 'The second idea,is that of the 
“ inner 'giaeis.” This was >a glacis parapet tplaoed w the -naain 
ditch to shield tiie escarp; its effect being to p^ent the 'escarp 
of the body of the plkce from being teeached in the usual way 
by -batteries -ercKwaing the-crest d the covered way. 

The need for 'Choumara’s -inoprov'ements has jjassed by, tut. 
he was ?n his 'ttnfite%tfeftl teacher. One Mmnence 'rf his-strike*-a 
resounding note: ""Vl^hat is chiefly requited in fortification is 
simplicity and -sUength. It is not on a few little contrivances j 
carefully hiddeh that one can rely for a good defence. The fate > 
of a place should Hot depend on the intelligence of a corporal shut 
up in a small post prepared for his detachment.’’ j 

Before leavittg the haitlohea-Bystem it will be o! hrterest to study : 
a couple of actual end complete examples, ofte irr^ular and oHe< 
rcgtflar. Vlg, tg 'shows the oBfenccs bf Sedan as they were -at the 
end -Of the trth ‘centopr. 'One >Bees the touch erf Vawhan h«re end 1 
there, but the work is for the most part apparently early 17th 
century. It will be observed that on the river side of the town tht 
defence consists of very irregular ITadkions with ttuirficated wdt 



ditclies (see the Dutch style, below); and on the other side, -where 
water is not available, strength is bought lor by pushing a succession 
of homwotks far out. 

Fig. is'Saarlouis, con.structed by "Vanban in 16B0 in lii.s early 
manner, a remarkable example ol symmetry. Vau'l>an of course 
nover thought of aiming at symmetry, W-hich is of itself neither good 
nor bad, hut it »latorosting to note such a perfect example of the 
system. 

It mi»t here be remarked that the reproach of “ geometrical ” 
fortification is in no way aimiicahlc to the works of Vaubana»fl 
his imroedin'te enecessors. The true geometric fortificatioat wMtfli 
worshtopod syittiwetry as a fetiah, sriarked, as lias already 

pointed out, ihe decadence of the Italian school. Vauhati and hts 
fellows 'excelled fc -adaptifCg works to sites, the real TSst of the 


engineer. • , 

The bastioitEd-^letdni Was the i yth-ctwtuiy sdhsttBnto'f thfe fottt- 
fication probleto, ‘Givgn eOu -artSlwy wnd muslcetqr of short rattge 
arid too slow for'effective frontal deidTieC, a ditch i.SWeceSsary aSiak 
obstacle. XVhat is the test means of flanking 'the ditch and df 
protefcting the flanking a/Trangemcnts-? If Vasari elhSted forffchb 
ha’Stiori, "we must before CriticiziagTiisthqioo remembe'rtKat te'yis 
the most experienced engi«etr -tff his 'flay, a man of the -fiist allBUy 
and quite without prejudice. Wltat is matter for regret« thattihe 
authority of 'Variban should have practically paralysed the FtoKCh 
school-dTiring the i8th and rtiOst 01 the 19th century, so that while 
the conditions of attack and defence were gradually altering they 
could admit no chtCffgeKf idea, assa'theit bcsthnen, who could not 
or^^al, wore struggling against the whole weight of 

Agadn, ‘Shtfti fittpheation Of ‘Oirtwm’ks as we he* 'Wt ^SedUi lie TtOt 
geometric fortificatioti. It iswdofinfte tttteitipt'to 'retstrdithe ‘Attack, 
ground favourable to it, by successive lines of defence, As to the 
Bcy -Of this, no axiom -can he laid dowh. fwwBOayk '.m»t 'oi us 
Wh, gfclitoiuaveia did,'tlUDtia’sia^e'lmo'di'defaicenhestAad'that 


a -second Bne Only serves to suggeet the advisabaity -of retpektl 
fThere are also, of course, the recognised drawbacks of outworks, 
difficulty of retreat, of relief and .so forth, and the moral effect of 
their loss. But the engineers of such deiences as Ostend and Caridia 



Fig, 50J 


retrenchment to fall hack upon, wc TSuld have hold the place for 
ever.” And who shall say that they ■ww'c 'wrong ? l.et us at all 
events remtemter that the leadfitg engUithra^i -Aat time were -men 
who bad pasrod their lives in n -state 61 war, and that ourselves 
ill comparison with them are the theorists. 

From the end of tlie i 6 th ceittury the Dutch methods of 
fortification arquired a great reputation, thanks to the stout 
resistance offered to the Spaniards 4 iy hdttie (df I 4 wir -j, _ , ^ 
fortresses, the three years’ deforifce bf Os«wd bomg 
perhaps tfie most striking example. I’rolnnged 'de¬ 
fences, which were mainly due to the defepetatc fewergy of the 
besieged, were credited to live quality 6 f theifdefaBcos. In point 
of fact the Dutch owed more to nature, and more still to their 
own spirit, than to art; but they 'showed a good deal of skill in 
adapting recent ideas to their needs. 

Three conditions governed the development of the Dutch 
works at this time, viz, want of time, Want of money and abun¬ 
dance of water. Wlien the Netherlands began their revolt 
against .Spain, they wdu'ld no ^oubt have been glad enougli of 
expensive masonry foftresSeS on such models as I’aciotto's 
citadel of Antwerp. Bat there was neither time nor money for 
such works. 'Something hrid to be extemporized, and fortunately 
for them they had wet ditches to take the place of hipfh wri-etted 
wails. Everywhere water Was « 6 at the surface, and rivw* or 
canals were aJVafliible for snuadatirtis. A wide alid shallow 
ditch, while making a good bbstacle, was also the readiest means 
of obtainiBg -eartii for the ramparts. High command -Was, owing 
to the fl'atJiess of -ihe Country, unnecessary alid'«v«h u»<tesirable, 
as it did not aBoW df grazing itn, 

IVhat the Dutch .actuaiHy -did -in -strengthening their towns 
gives little evidence -of system. Starting as a rule from an 
existing enceinte, sometimes a medieval wall, ‘they would provide 
a broad wet ditch. "No further provision was usually made on 
the sides of the to-wn whidh'wert asSStionally protected by a 
river or inundation. On the other sides the wet ditch was made 
.still broader, and sometimes cohtafaed 'a cxmrttergud^. some- 
times raveliris and lunettes. These were quite irregular in'thei“ 
design and relation to each other. At the’foot of “thc'^acis Would 
be found another hut narfowerwet ditch, which -whsialpeciflisfrly 
Dutch feature; and somffttats if the Wwfi Was in St ’behfl qf a 
river there would he a canal cut a'crtss’fee tendin' a sws^jht lihe^ 
strengthened by several tedonis. 

Speaking generally., thify ‘endeav'outed to provide fotTfce'want 
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of a first-class masonry oTsstade by multiplication of wet ditches, 
and further to strengthen these obstacles by great quantitiA 
of .palisading, for whi^ ])ufpoi>e tlie timber of da ships was usKd. 
They also recognized the inherent weaknesses of wet ditches, 
as, for instance, that when frozen they no longer provide an 
obstacle; and they studied the means, not only of causing 
inundations, but also of arranging to empty as well as to 
fill the ditches at will. Simon Stevin was the leadet in this 
work. 

Nevertheless a Dutch school of design did come into ejastence 
at this time. The leaders, early In the ryth century, were Simon 
Stevin, Maurice and Henry of Nassau, Morollbis and Freitag. 
The fortress of Coevorden, constructed by Pfince Slaurice, of 
which fig. 31 shows a front, is a well-liiiown example of this, and 
the section shows dearly some typical'features of the school. 



The elements '<ff the ]iLvn .ire those of i lie early hastiosed trace, 
but we find added both riii elins'atid lunettes, very regular in design. 
There is also the ditch at tlie foot of the '(glacis, and surroundmg 
the rampart of the enctiate a oontiiiuous fau.ssp-braie. This work, 
which partook of tJte ntiture of both boiAevard and counterguard, 
served several jiiiriinses. It was desirable that the weight ol the 
rai))i>art should be drawn back a little from tlie edge of the ditch, 
tmcl the lausse-bTaie illled whnt would otherwise have been dead 
ground at the loot Of the rampart. It also aflorded a grazing fire 
over the ditch, wWcli was very ilniiortaiit, and wltich the ranipait 
supported by a plunging'fire. 

Coehoorn (q.v.), the contemporary and nearest rival to Vatiban, 
was the greatest light of the Dutch school. Like Vauban he was 
distinguished ns a fighting‘engineer, befth in attack and 
defence; taut 'in the attack he differed from him in 
relying more on powerful artiller)' fire titan systematic earth¬ 
works. He introduced the Coehoorn mortar. His “ first 
.system,” which was employed at-Manrilleim (fig. 32), -is -repro¬ 
duced for the 'sake of •cfi'mpaTison with the Coevorden front 
designed -a handred years earlier. Among othefr ‘poihte Will be 
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noticed •the-cemblnatien of wdt and'dtyiditehes.^ "the“vary“broad 
nlBuiHlitoh'wkhiooiinitergneird:; 'the’rodmy 'teep'of ttetnewfUn.; 
the -expansion -of ithe ifauSsecbnLis into an iindepesdsnt 
parapet; and the powerful flaziking fiseda 


The “ tenaille ” system and the poljigonal ” system which 
grew out of it are mainly identified wiffi the German school. 
That school, says von Zastrow, does not, like that of , 

France, represent the aUthoritati-ve teaching of an 
official estabfishment, tart tfathAr ttte general jirtietiee 
of the Germah engineers. It 'was 'fo'undcd on the pi'ihCijplOs di 
Diirer, Sjreckle and especially Rimpler, and much -inSHeBOod in 
execution by Montalembert. “The German engineers desired 
a simple trace, a strong fortification with retrenchments dd 
keeps, bomb-prOof accommodation and an organization suitable 
for an offensive defence.” 

These had sdways been the German pfinol]^. Already in the 
ihth century the I’ruSsiah defences of K«stri», ^plsndae and 
Peftz had large bohfb-proof casemates sofficieht tfhr a fMit 
part o'f tlie garrison, "the same “thing is seen in the idrtfinCas of 
Qogau, Schweidnite, &c., hiiilt tay Prederjek. Use Great, ^hese 
woite show ■vwitruS alppHcations 'of the tenaille systsSn. In 
T7y6 Ffe(!fcrick became acquainted witli the work of Montalem- 
ber'ly and his Influence is seen -« the ce ae n w it es td Ko s ol. 

Whether ^otigh the influence of Albert ©tihtr or not cannot 
be saidj bat wMe the btetion was being developed in France 
Uie tefffaille and tfie actoihpanyfrg casemates from the firift 
fouhd acceptanee in Germany, and thence in eastern and northerh 
Europe. De Groote, w 4 io wote in r&iS, .produeed -a -sort «f 
tenaiHe system, 'aiW may haVe been fhe inspiration ef 
Dillich X'r64o), Lah'dsbttg the tlder “(r 64 o)) ‘Gricrtdd d’Xadh 
(1677), Wertli'muller (16S5) others advocated both bastion 
and tenaille, sometimes in combination ; the Geonw* btetkm 
being usually distinguished by short facts'and long-flanks. 

Rimpler, who was present-at the siege of Caadk (-token-by-the 
Turks ifi 1669) and died at that of V-ienna in 46113, exereised -a 
great influence. He 'had been tftruck by tlie -we^nees -of the 
early Italian bastions at Candia, and published a book in 1673 
called Fvrlificalion with ‘Centred Bastions, which ■was pnWCfeally 
the polygonal -trliee. Zastrow thinks that Rimpler inspired 
Montalembert. He left nnfortunatdly no designs -to ffiuMute 
Ills ideas. 

Londsberg the younger (1670-1746), a major-general in the 
Prussian service, who saw many sieges, also had agreat-influence. 
He appears to liai'e 
been the first who 
frankly advocated 
the tenaille alone, 
chiefly on the gfoUnd 
that the flank, which 
was the most im¬ 
portant p.trt of the 
bastioned system, 
was also the weakest. 

Fig. 33 shows his 
system, published in 
1712. 

It Was, however, 
ultimately a French¬ 
man, Hare Re'nii 
Montalembert (?.».), 

Who was the grtot 
apostle (ft the tenaille, 
fhoflgh ‘In hfe Iriter 
yeafs *We 'ftenfed tddtt 'tO ^he Ipdlj^tfcttil traoe. -fie '«b|Wted 
to thfe 'btdtidhtJd ttk'ce'bn ftuWy ■grbdBiB.; .prbcJpiSly 
that the bastfdh “wife “fhell ftap, thSt The “iteiks T^y 
dtbiiiWg ?ltfe 'lost 'the/'advantage of the full 
nfi^e “bf hhrtr Wtepdbb, and that the curtain was 
uMteSB for ddfehde. He hook 4 he view that -tlie ba e tio tw witii 
tt«i^!»t«eIlM>Vonflt!$ttitefi practiHt%>aheMtffiehMce,«iW 9 t by 
foe 'defltdfflMKt df the'tttvelins and cramped by the presence of 
the>nittafosi((nifl tfohks. Ris Whifflfo ayetem eonsiMed'df^eM, 
with 'saiHsht tenglbs 'df ‘l 96 * w "Ihort, 'Ifiatfthig -“eatih ather'it'T^ht 
angles ; from which he gave to his system the marie 
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fortification, a follower of Montalcmbert, and produced in 1797 
a tehaille system (fig. 34) on strong and simple lines. 

In i8ij Camot offered three systems. For a dry and level site he 
recommended a bastioned truce: but for wet ditches and for irregular 
ground, tenaille traces. Both of these latter differ from his 1797 
trace in that the re-entering angle is reinforced by a tenaille who.so 
faces are parallel to the main faces and reach almost to the salients. 
There are also counterguards in front of the salients, who.se ends 
overlap the ends of the tenaille. {N,B. To avoid confusion between 

the ttnaille trace and the 
tenaille, it should be noted 
that the latter is a low de¬ 
tached parapet placed in 
front of the escarp of the 
body of the place, partly as 
a shield, and partly as an 
additional line of defence. 
It is used in front of the 
curtain in the bastioned 
trace, and in the re-entering 
angle in the tenaille trace.) 

Other important features 
of Carnot's work were: a 
continuous general retrench¬ 
ment, or interior parapet, 
following more or less the 
lines of the main parapet; the use of the detached wall in place 
of the e.scarp revetment ; and the countersloping glacis. This last 
(of which Camot was not the inventor), instead of sloping gently 
outwards from a crest raised about 8 ft. down to the natural level 
Ot the ground, sloped inwards from the ground-level to the bottom 
of the ditch. The advantage of lire additional obstacle of the 
counterscarp was thus lost to the defence. On the other hand, the 
besiegers’ saps, as they progressed down the glacis, were exposed to a 
plunging fire from the parapet. 



Camot was also, like Coehoom, a great Ixiliever in the 
mortar; hut while Coehoorn introduced the small portable 
mortar that bears his name, Camot expected great results from 
a i3-in. mortar throwing 600 iron balls at each discharge. He 

' ' • • endeavoured to 

»»H - MU prove mathemati¬ 

cally that the dis¬ 
charge of these 
mortars would in 

_ due course kill off 

Fig. 35. —Mortai'-casemate and Detached Wall. 

DC,sieging force. 

These mortars he emplaced in open fronted mortar-casemates, 
in concealed positions. Fig. 35 shows in section one of these 
mortar-casemates, placed between the parapet of the retrench¬ 
ment and a detached wall. 



The leading idea of Montalembert was that for a successful 
defence it was necessary for the artillery to be superior to that 
of the enemy. This idea led him to the adoption of 
casemates in several tiers; in preference to open 
trmei. parapets, exposed to artillery fire of all kinds, high 
angle, ricochet and reverse. In considering the defects 
of bastions he had arrived at the conclusion that for flanking 
purposes two forms of trace were preferable ; either the tenaille 

form, connecting 'the 
ravelins with the body of 
the place, or the form in 
which the primary flank¬ 
ing element#, instead of 
facing each other with 
overlapping fire, as with 
the bastions, should be 
placed back to back in 
the middle of the exterior 
side. Fig. 36 is an ex¬ 
ample of this. The central 
flanking work resulting 
from this arrangement is 
the caponier of the early Italians, reintroduced and developed ; 
and with it Montalembert laid the foundation of the polygonal 
system of our own time. 

Montalembert was one of the first to foresee the coming 
giecessi^ for detached forts, and it was for these that he chiefly 



proposed to use his caponier flanking, preferring the tenaille 
3,ystem for large places. In abandoning the bastioned trace 
he^w^ already committed to the principle of casemate defence 
for ditches; and the combination of this principle with his 
desire for an overwhelming artillery defence led him in the course 
of years of controversial writing into somewhat extravagant 
proposals. For instance, for a square fort of about 400 yds. 
side, he proposed over 1000 casemate guns; and one of his 
caponier sections shows 10 tiers of masonry gun-casemates one 
above the other. Confiding in the power of such an artillery, 
he freely expiosed the upper parts of his casemates to direct fire. 

Montalembert is said to have contributed more new ideas 
to fortification than any other man. His designs must be 
considered in some ways unworkable and unsound, but all the 
best work of the 19th century rests on his teaching. The Germans, 
who already used the tenaille system and made free provision 
of bomb-proof casemates, took from him the polygonal trace and 
the idea of the entrenched camp. 

The polygonal system in fortification implies straight or 
slightly broken exterior sides, flanked by casemated caponiers. 
The c.ipionier is the vital point of the front, and is protected in 
important works by a ravelin and keep. The essence of the 
system i.s its simplicity, which allows of its being applied to any 
sort of ground, level or broken, and to long or short fronts. 

The final period of smooth-bore artillery is an important one 
in the history of fortification. It is true that the many expensive 
works tliat were constructed at this time were obsolete 
almost as soon as they were finished; but this was ists-isss, 
inevitable, thanks to the pace at which tlic world was ”^"***^ 
travelling. After the Napoleonic wars the Germanic 
Confederation began to strengthen its frontiers ; and considering 
that they had not derived much strategic advantage from their 
existing fort¬ 
resses, the Ger¬ 
mans took up 
Montalembort’s 
idea of entrench¬ 
ed camps, utiliz¬ 
ing at the same 
time his poly¬ 
gonal system 
with modifica¬ 
tions for the 
main enceintes. 

The Prussians 
began with the 
fortresses of Cob- 
lenzand Cologne; 
later Posen, 

Kikiigsberg and 
other placeswere 
treated on the 
same lines. The 
Austrians con¬ 
structed, among 
other places, 

Linz and Verona. 

The Germanic 
Confederation 
reinforced Mainz 
with improved 
works, and re¬ 
organized en¬ 
tirely Rastatt 
and Ulm. The 
Bavarians built Germersheim and Ingolstadt. While all these 
works were conceived in the spirit of Rimpler and Monta¬ 
lcmbert, they showed the differences of national temperament. 
The Prussian works, simple in design, relied upon powerful 
artillery fire, and exposed a good deal of masonry to the enemy’s 
view. The Austrians covered part of their masonry with earth 
and gave more attention to detail. 



Pig. 37.—Front at Posen. 
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The German development of the polygonal system at this 
time is not of great importance, since the great masonry caponie:! 
were designed without sufficient consideration for the increasihg 
powers of artillery. One example (fig. 37) is given for the 
sake of historical comparison. It is a front of Posen. 

" The exterior bide of the front is about 650 yds. (600 metre.s) long. 
It is flanked by .a central caponier, which i.s protected by a detached 
bastion. . . . The main front is broken back to flank the faces of the 
bastion from casemates behind the escarp, as well as from the parapet. 

" The central caponier forms the keep of the whole front and 
sweeps both the interior and the ditch by its flanking tire. It has 
PoMCtt floors of gun-casemates and one for musketry, and 

on the top is a parapet completely commanding alike the 
Outworks and the body of the place. It contains barrack accom¬ 
modation for a battalion of moo men, and has a large inner courtyard 
clo.sed at the gorge by a detached wall. The caponier is itself flanked 
by three small caponiers at the head, and one at the inner end of each 
flank. 

“ The escarp of the body of the place is a .simple detached wall; 
that of the detached bastion is either a detached wall with piers and 
arches, or a counter-arched revetment. At the salient of the bastion 
there is a mortar battery under the rampart, and a casemated 
traverse for howitzers upon the terrcplcin. The flanks of the ba.stion 
arc parallel to those of the caponier, and at the same distance from 
it as the faces. 

“ Masonry blockhouses, loopholed for musketry, are provided a.s 
keeps of the re-entering and salient places of arms. In the latter 
case they have stairs leading down into a counterscarp gallery, 
which serves as a base for countermine galleries, and is connected 
witli the detached bastion by a gallery under the ditch. The counter¬ 
scarp is not revetted if the ditch is wet. 

“ The angle of the polygon should not be less than i6o“, in order 
that the prolongation of the main ditch may fall within the salients 
of the detached bastions of the neighbouring fronts, and the masonry 
of the caponiers may thus bo hidden from outside view," (R.M.A. 
Tc.vt-hook of F. &■ M.E., 1886.) 

M'c have now reached a period when the “ detached fort ” 
becomes of more importance than the organizationof the enceinte. 

The early conception of the role of detached forts in 
i'lie rfe. connexion with the fortress was to form an entrenched 
(ort*^ camp within which an army corps could seek safety 
if necessary. The idea had occurred to Vauban, who 
added to the permanent defences of Toulon a large camp defended 
b> field parapets attached to one side of the fortress. The 
substitution of a ring of detached forts, while giving it the 
greater safety of permanent instead of field defences, gave also 
a wider area and freer scope for the operations of an army 
seeking shelter under the guns of a fortress, and at the same time 
made siege more difficult by increasing the line of investment. 
The use of the detached fort as a means of protecting the body 
of the place from bombardment had not yet been made necessary 
by increa.scd range of artillery. 

When these detacKy’d Torts were first used by Germany the 
scope of the idea had evidently not been realised, as they were 
placed much too close to the fortress. Those at Cologne, for 
instance, were only some 400 or 500 yds. in advance of the 
ramparts. The same leading idea is seen in most of these forts 
as in the new enceintes : i.e. a lunette, with a casemated keep 
at the gorge. The keep is the essential part of the work, the 
rampart of the lunette serving to protect it from frontal artillery 
fire. The keep projects to the rear, so as not only to be able to 
flank its own gorge, but to give some support to the neighbouring 
works with guns protected from frontal fire. This is a valuable 
arrangement, which is still sometimes used. The front ditches 
of the lunettes were flanked by caponiers. Some of the larger 
forts were simple quadrangular works with casemate barracks 
and caponier ditch defence. 

In 1830, in Austria, the archduke Maximilian made an entirely 
fresh departure with the defences of Linz. The idea was to 
provide an entrenched camp at the least possible cost, whose 
works should require the smallest possible garrison. With this 
object Linz was surrounded with a belt of circular towers spaced 
gbout 600 yds. apart. The towers, zj metres in diameter, were 
enclosed by a ditch and glacis, and contained 3 tiers of casemates. 
The masonry was concealed from view by the ditch and glacis. 
On the top of the tower was an earth parapet, over which a 
battery of 13 guns fired en barbette. In order to find room for 


so many guns in the restricted space, the whole 13 were placed 
parallel and close together on a single specially designed mounting. 

This new departure was received with a certain amount of 
approval at the time, which is somewhat difficult to account for, 
as a more faulty system could hardly be devised ; but the 
experiment was never repeated. 

The credit for much of the clear views and real progress made 
in Germany during this period is due to General von Brese- 
Winiari, inspector-general of the Prussian engineers. 

France, for a few years after 1815, could spare little money for 
fortifications, and nothing was done but repairs and minor 
improvements on the old lines. Belgium, having some money 
in hand, rebuilt and improved in detail a number of bastioned 
fortresses which had fallen into disrepair. 

In 1830 France began to follow ffie lead of Germany with 
entrenched camps. The enceinte of Paris was reconstructed, 
and detached forts were added at a cost, according to von 
'iastrow, of £8,000,000. llie Belgian and German frontiers 



Fig. 38, 


of France being considered fairly protected by the existing 
fortresses, they turned their attention to the Swiss and Italian 
frontiers, and constructed three fortresses with detached forts at 
Belfort, Besanjon and Grenoble. The cost of the new works at 
Lyons was, according to the same writer, £1,000,000 without 
the armament. Here and elsewhere the enceinte was simplified 
on account of the advanced defences. That of Paris, which was 
influenced by political considerations, was a simple bastioned 
trace with rather long fronts and without ravelins or other 
outworks; the escarp was high tmd therefore exposed, and the 
counterscarp was not revetted. 

As regards the detached forts there was certainly a wont of 
clearness of conception. Those of Paris were simply fortresses 
in miniature, square or pentagonal figures with bastioned fronts 
and containing defensible barracks. Those of Lyons were much 
more carefully designed, but the authors wavered between two 
ideas. Unwilling to give up the bastion, but evidently hankering 
after the new caponiers, they produced a type which it is difficult 
to praise. The larger works were irregular four- or five-sided 
figures with bastioned fronts ; and practically the whole interior 
space was taken up by a l^e keep, with its ditch, on the 
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nolygonal ‘Tlflllrr works, of a keep-, had 

qefensibj* uarrp^s ka the BVge. 

Dujihg the iwiod 1855-1^0 a eonsiderabl* jp^pulse was givqn 
tp tiSe scienc^ of fortification, both by the Crptg^ War and t^c 
aiT^iyaji 8if the rifled gun. One immqiwt* result of thefe 
condemnatrbn of masonry to artillery 

io laro. ^re.^ The most in^rf^ work of the period was the 
new scheme of deftnee of Antwerp, initiated in 1850. 
VUt' tt' ohitfly intMesabig as giving us; the lagt and' finest exr 
ftemon, at the medieval' encaintei at a time wheq, iHa vas 
betaieen. the polygonal aad' bastianrdi tsaoas ocaS' stiji ippng, 
thou^' tho boom of. the long-songO' guna lia4 akeat^ given 
warning that a myt eta had, bagunj ^ntiro rp ij aisa. asso- 
oated with the muna of deaeral Ihdalnoant {q-iti), at the 
Belg^ eqgineoin, whom putoity will no doubt ragitsd as 
tho gcoatost wtitsr on Jostificaliioa of the laftefs half of the 
j'Stb contui^. 

Wo givo iit dgs. 39 and 40 th« geqanlr plan gf the 1859 
defences of Antwerp, the plan of a front ,of th*.eaoeinte, and its 
AaixatB- asehowiiig alraotbdtc last wood of foetifleation 

befioiio the ainval of high explosivgt. 

'The; dtfencoB of AntwaiwwwM dasigiipd, m thu. t tyntag iB n»ne» i» 
of lila national defenm of Bolgiunt, for an ontoepnhed camp for 
Too,ooO' aaen. The leagt| of the encentts is about 9 n. 1316 
detaohod huts, which aip litta aides pot defended by inundatian 
iwe about i]iin. apart awfcom ato.^tn. mfroptof tlieeiictiiite, 
«M» powerful works, arranged for a garrison of looo men. Thev 
hav« tadh a frontal'ersst-hne of over 700, yds. and are intend 
4fx ah anBament of rro gvi» and ts ntottax}< 


The general' 


compared with tho 
oartier (Serman 
tyjMf of W 

wfll be np^jcyd;that 
W^ilp' the large 
ca*emat<^ eapd- 

nwnifcPasrnbreslM 

nimks ft poa with¬ 
out a,na within, at 
Antwerp the capo¬ 
nier U detschea— 
a wwh 

flanks the tremt 
only. The defence 
of the faces Tests 
(jn the width of tit* 

wet ditches and on 
the flaking power 
(if the caponier; 
those is no attanipt 
odd to 4. hy 

< 4 n^Whra 4 s Of 

detached wajl, 
The'dithensiqns'arh 
everywhere "v^ 
Mttwws, allowing 
|rfiO mo.yonwt for 
the trOogs of the 
defence ; the cov¬ 
ered way is ai yds. 
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Tlq. 40 —So^tipns of fig. 39, 
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■wide aqd there 13 a double terreplein on the face. The parapet 
ol the face is 27 it. thick. I'hc masonry of the casemate guns* 
in the caponier, first flank and low battery, is protected by earth,* 
4 la Hak04 

In 1859 Austria acknowledged'the influence of the new artillery 
with some new forts at Verona. The detached forts built by 
Radetzky in 1848 were only from 1000 to 2000 yd.s. distant from 
the ramparts. Those now added, otiyhich fig. 41 b an example, 
were from 3000 to 4000 yds. out. 

In the same year the land defences of some of the British 
dockyards were taken in hand. These first serious attempts at 



permanent fortification in England were received, wiljb a^wprwval 
on the continent, as constituting an advance gn. anything that 
had been done before. The det^ed iaits intended to keep jin 
enemy outside bombarding dbtanee ^re roomy works with 
small keeps. The parapets were organized fpr ar^dlery and tho 
ditches were defended by caponier* or coui)tersca''P galleries. 
The forts were spaced about a iqUa apart and arranged s<i as to 
support each other by their fire, 

’n« sieges of the Franco-German War of iSyo ax» altoded 
to in the section below dealing ■with A* “ Attack of Fortresses.” 

A# regards their effwt on the designs of fortifteation 
*»**/«» important thing to note, b the distajoen to 

to Tsss. which it was thought naeessasy to throw o«t the 
detached forts. These distanpes were of course inT- 
fluenced by the character of the-gfound, but for the most part, 
they were very largely increased. Thus at Parb the fort at St Cyr 
was 18,000 yds. from the enceinte; at Verdun the dbtanees, 
varied from 2300 to 12,000 yds .; at Belfort the pew forts were 
from 4500 to 11,500 y^. out j at Metz 2300. to 45 '’*^ J. “'d •'■^ 
Strassbuig 5200 to 10,000. Qne result of these insroased 
distances was of course to iaorsase very largely the. length of 
the zone of investment, and therefore the strerigth necessary 
for the besieging force. 

As regards the character ef toe works,, th* typical shape 
adopted both in France and Germany wga a very ohtueer«flgled 
lunette, shallow from front to rettf. The German type had one 
parapet only, which was organized for artiUery and heavily 
traversed, the living casemates being under thb parapet. The 
ditch defence was provided for by caponiers and a detailed wall 
<see fig. 48 ). 

The French forts had two parapets, that in the rear being 
placed over living casemates (in two tiers, as shown in the section 
of fig. 43 by a dotted line), and commanding the front one. 
There was a long controversy as to whether the artillery of the 
fort should be on the upper or the lower parapet, ■the advocates 
of. the upper parapet attaching great importance to the conamand 
that the guns would have over the country in front. The other 
school, objecting to having guns on the skylme, preferred to 


sacrifice the command and place them on the lower parapet, as 
in fig. 43, the infantry occupying the upper parapet. It will be 
observed that the bastioned trace is abandoned, the ditches, 
like those of the German fort, being defended by caponiers. 

While a great deal of work was done on these lines, a very 
active controversy had already begun on the general question 
as to whether guns should be employed in forts at all. Some 




Fio. 42.—Gorman Fort about 1880. 

declared that the aecuraey aad power ef artillery had already 
developed so far, that guns in fixed and visible positions must 
needs be put out o£ action in a very short time. The remedy 
proposed by these was the removal of the, guns from the forts into 
“ wing-batteries ” which should be lc66_ conspicuous ; but soon 
the broader idea was putforward of placing the guns in concealed 
positions and moving thsm from one to wtW by means of 




Fio, 43,—French Fort about 1880, 


previously prepared roads or lailways. Others dsdared that 
there was no safety for the guns outside the forts, and that the 
use of steel turrets and disappearing cupolas was the only 
solutior of the difficulty. General Brialmont, who had by this 
time become the first European authority on fortification ques¬ 
tions, ranged himself on the side of the turrets. The younger 
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school were largely in favour of mobility and expressed them¬ 
selves eagerly in a shower of pamphlets. 

It was at this juncture that a new factor was introduced, 
namely, the obus-torpille, or long shell with high-explosive 
bursting charge. With its appearance we say good-bye to the 
old school and enter upon the consideration of the fortification 
of to-day. 

II. Modern Permanent P'ortification 

Modern fortification dates by universal consent from 1885. 
The Germans kid begun experiments a year or two before this, 
with long shell containing large charges of gun-cotton. 
nitti~Magi» it was the experiments at Port Malmaison in France 

military world speculating on the 
future of fortification. The fort was used as a target 
for 8-in. shell of five calibres length containing large charges of 
melinite. The reported effects of these made a tremendous 
sensation, and it was thought at first that the days of permanent 
fortification were over. Magazine casemates were destroyed 
by a single shell, and revetment walls were overturned and 
practicable breaches made by two or three shells falling behind 
them. It must be remembered, however, that the works were 
not adapted to meet this kind of fire. The casemates had 
enough earth over them to tamp the shell thoroughly, but 
not enough to prevent it from coming into contact with the 


masonry, and the latter was not thick enough to resist the ex- 
*'j plosion of the big charges. Other experiments were made in 
the same direction in Germany, Holland, Belgium and Austria. 
The Germans used shell containing from 60 to 130 tb of high 
explosive. 

After the first alarm liad subsided foreign engineers set about 
adapting their works to meet the new projectiles. Revetments 
were enormously strengthened, and designed so that their weight 
resisted overturning. Concrete roofs were made from 6 to 10 ft. 
thick, and in many cases the surface of the concrete was left bare 
so as to expose a hard surface to the shell without any earth 
tamping. The idea of cupolas and shielded guns gained ground, 
and is now practically accepted all over the continent of Europe. 
In many cases the main armament, in some only the safety 
armament (see below), is in cupolas in the forts. 

But meanwhile Europe had been flooded with literature 
on the subject, and the whole policy of fortification as well as 
its minutest details were discussed ab ovo. 'I'he extremists of 
both sides revelled in their opportunity. Some declared that, 
with the use of heavy guns and armour, fortresses could be made 
stronger than ever. Others held that modern fortre.sscs were far 
Loo expensive, that their use led to strategic mistakes, .and 
(arguing from certain well-known examples) that extemporized 
field defences could offer as good a resistance as permanent 
works. 
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European military opinion generally is now more or less 
agreed on the following lines:— 

1. Important places must be defended by fortresses, 

2. Their girdle of forts must be far enough out to prevent the 

bombardment of the place. 

3. An enceinte is desirable, but need not be elaborate. 

4. A few guns (called " safety armament ") should be in the forts, 

and these must be protected by armour. 

3. The bulk of the artillery of the defence should be outside the 
forts ; the direct-fire guns preferably in cupolas, the howitzers 
in concealed positions. 

6, The forts should bo connected by lines of entrenched infantry 

positions and obstacles, permanent bomb-proof shelters being 
provided for the infantry. 

7, There should be ample communications—radial and peripheral 

—between the place and the forts, both by road and rail, 

8, Sjiecial lines of communication—such as mountain passes— 

should bo closed by barrier forts. 

These considerations will now be taken somewhat more in 
detail, but first it will be useful to deal with the plan of Metz 
in i 8 <;o (fig. 44). 

Here the fortifications of successive periods can be readily recog¬ 
nized. First the old enceinte, unaltered by the Germans and now 
„ . didassh. Next the, detached forts, begun by the French 
( engineers in 1868 and still unfinished in 1870, can be 
readily recognized by their bastioned trace. Among them arc Fort 
Mantcuffcl, formerly St Julicn, and Fort Goeben (fig. 45), formerly 
Quculeu. The.se were not altered in their general lines. 



Fiom Plej^six and Lrgrand’s Manuel com^let de la/erit/icalieH, by permiSsldn. 

Fio. 45.—Fort Goeben, Metz. 


This early line of detached forts, less than 3000 yds. from the 
cnci'inte, was comiiteied by the Germans with forts of polygonal 
type such as Fort Friuz August. The hill of St ^luentin (fig. 46), a 
very important point, was converted into a fortified position, with 
two forts and connecting parapets, and a communication running 
nortli to Fort Alvenslehen. 

The arrangement of wing batteries in connexion with the forts 
can be clearly noted at Fort Manteuffel. These are reinforced by 
other batteries either for the defence of the intervals or to dominate 
important linc.s of approach such as the valley of the Moselle (canal 
battery at Montigny). To these were added later armoured batteries. 

There are also infantry positions, shelters and magazines in con¬ 
nexion with this line. 

Finally some new forts of modem type were commenced in iSpg 
at about gooo yds. from the place. 

Leaving out of consideration at present the strategic use of 
Forimm of fortresses, the places which, as mentioned 

above, are intrinsically worth being defended as 
fortresses are:— 

(a) Centres of national, industrial or military resources. 

{!>) Places which may serve as points d'appui for manoeuvres, 

(r) Points of intersection of important railroads, 

(d) Brkigvs over considerable rivers. 

Certain lines, of communieation across a frontier. 

Examples of (a) are Paris, Antwerp, Lyons, Verdun. Again 
for (a) and {b), as is pointed out by Plessix and Legrand, Metz 
in the hands of the Germans may serve both as a base of supplies 
and a point d'appui for one flank. Strassburg is a bridge-head 
giving the Germans a secure retreat across the Rhine if beaten 
in the plains of Alsace, and an opportunity of resuming the 
offensive when tliey have re-formed behind the river. 


The distance of detached forts from the place depenos on the 
grange of the siege artillety and the distance at which it can 
usually be established from the forts, and is variously 
given by different continental writers at from 4 to 9 km. riag at 
(4500 to 10,000 yds.). The bombarding range of siege Maetud 
howitzers with heavy shells is considered to be about 
8000 yds., and if it is possible for them to be emplaced within 
say 2000 yds. of the forts, this would give a minimum distance 
of 6000 yds. from the forts to the body of the place. Some writers 
extend the minimum distance to 7 km., or nearly 8000 yds. 
In practice, however, it must happen that the position of the 
forts is determined to a very large extent by the lie of the ground. 
Thus some good positions for forts may be found within 4000 cm: 
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Fig. 4O.—St Quentin position, Mete. 

5000 yds. of the place, and no others suitable on the same front 
within 15,000 yds. In that case the question of expense might 
necessitate choosing the nearer positions. Some examples of 
the actual distances of existing forts have already been given. 
Others, more recent, are, at Bucharest 7-10 km., Lyons 8-1 oj, 
Copenhagen 7-8 and Paris 14-17. Strategic pivots are in a different 
category from other fortresses. While not necessarily protected 
from bombardment, they may yet have one or two forts thrown 
out from 9 to 12 km., to get advantage of ground. Such are 
Langres, Epinal and Belfort. 

The Enceinte .—The cle.sirability of this is almost universally 
allowed ; but often it is more as a concession to tradition tlian for 
any .sohd rea.son. The idea is that behind the line of forts, which is 
the main defensive position, any iavourable points that exist .should 
be provisionally fortified to ass-i.st in a " step-by-step " defence; and 
behind these again the body of the place should he surrounded by a 
la.st line of defence, so that the garrison may resist to the last moment. 
It may be remarked that apart irom the additional expense of an 
enceinte, such a position would not, under modem conditions, be 
the most favourable for tlie last stages of a defence. Again, there is 
the. difficulty that it is praclically impossible to shut in a large 
modern town by a continuous enceinte. It has been proposed to 
construct the enceinte in sections in iront of the s,alient portions of 
the place. This system of course abandons several of tlic chief 
advantages claimed lor an enceinte. 

In actual practice euecintes have been constructed since 1870 in 
France and other countries, consisting of a simple wall 10 or 12 ft, 
high with a banquette and loopholes at intervals. This of course can 
only be looked upon as a measure of police. For war purposes, in 
face of modem artillery, it is a reductio ad absurdum. 

The Safety Armament ,—If the bulk of the artillery is to be placed 
in positions prepared on the outbreak of war, it is considered very 
neces.sary that a lew heas'y long-range guns should be permanently 
in po.sition ready at any moment to keep an enemy at a distance, 
forcing him to open his first batteries at long range and checking the 
advance of his investment line. Such guns would naturally be in 
secure positions inside tlic forts, and if they are to be worked from 
such positions they must have armour to shield them from the 
concentrated fire of the numerous field artillery that a besieger 
could bring to bear from the first, 

.Artillery outside the forts constitutes the most important 
part of the defence, and there is room for much discussion as to 
whether it should have positions prepared for it beforehand 
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•rtf shotM'bo'^Itteediitt parttMiHArtacted^^s-the ftttadtdeTelops 
irteKi Ott' tlie viitf hand the' ppeparadiw of the posrtions beft»re-( 
Tbt^M- which ittmany cases-means the vise of an«our' 
and'cwicrete, increases very Ittrpefy the initial’expense 
'*' ***!*y of tlie defence, and ties the defender somewhat in 
powtubam. special dispositions- that become desirable once 
the attack has taken shape. Moreos'er, such eccpenditure 
must bo ineuwed on all the fronts of the- fortress, whereas 
tho results would only he realized on the- front or fronts 
acturtly attacked. On tho odier hand much time and labour 
are inrolved in emplacing heayy and raedi-nm artlBety with 
ewteaforized protectionj and this beeomes-a'serieBe considera- 
tioftwhewene ren»emberah»W'm'uchwortt'af'’rtIkiw4i isweeeeeary 
in preparing a fortress against attack. Again, to avoid the danger 
of a successful attack on the. intervals between the forts before' 
their defences have been fnSy completed, the fire of the guns 
in the intermediate poeitioas might be urgently requiretL The ■ 
solution in any given case would no doubt &pond on tie import- 
mice of the place. In most rases.g certain amount of compromise 
wiH come in, some jjreparation being made-for batteries, without 
their being completed. Armoured batteries of whatever kind 
isrust in any case- be-prepared in peace-time. It should not be 
overlooked that as, whatever theories may exist about successive 
lines of defence, the onus of tl» defence will now lie on the fort 
line, just as it formerly did on the enceintes, so that line should 
be foDy prqiared, and should not liave to commence its fight in 
& poskioD of in'Bqirality. 

Vtfeitee af hiitrmils of Fartt. —The-IToiital fire of the battertrs in • 
tbe-lntMvafci and th^ flanking fire of sanre of Hre gaa» in Uw forts 
wai play on important^rt, but th« main reliance slnjuUl be on- 
infantry defence. A fully prsparsd fortress would have pmctlcallv 
a completo. chain-of infantry fighting positions and obstacles between 
the forts, at all events on tliu fronts likely to be .seriously attacked. 
Tlie peemeini: wortd mmnst bigrty of kre- tnnebiw^ wrth geotl 
communications'; hut .it ia-prstty gcxteraliy rceegnized that there 


•suist. be fK«c poims. d’bfpid. ia tha ahaq^ of udcaitta oaiiAlaatry 
torts, and also liomli-proot shelter for men, ammunitioa .mdi stores 
near the fighting line. This, fs usually included in the redoubts. 
l.{ thfy are to, resist the heaviest shell, such shcl1;ets jpust be built 
in peace time. 

Communications are of the first itaportance, not merely to facilitate 
the movement of the enormous stores of amniAinition and materials 
required in the fighti^ line, but also tltat defenders may fully utilize 
the advantage of acting on interior lines. They sl\o,uld include both 
railways, and roads running from the centre of the place to the 
different sectors of defence, and all round, in rear of the line of forts ; 
also ample -covered ajmxoachv.a to the fighting line. Concealment 
is. essential,, and where the lie of the ground does not help, it must be 
got from earth parapets or plantations. 

Tbig principat} usa of basrisr forts is in country where the 
neceBsaiy lk» of eommvmicatien caMurt be easi^ diverted. 
Tor instance, in a compaTativcly flat country a barrier 
fort commanding a road or railway is of little use 
because roads may be found passing round it, or a line 
of railway may be diverted fbr some miles to avoid it. But in 
mountainous country, where such diversion is ircipo.ssible, it will 
be necessary for the enemy to capture tbc fort before he can 
advance,;, and the irapossibilky of surroundit^ it, the few 
poaitiona from wbicli.siege, aatillery can be hroi^t into play, 
and the foot tiwt there is practically only one ‘road of approach 
to be denied, make these Msitions peculiarly suitable for forts 
with armoured' batteries. Italy makes considerable use of such 
forts fas' the defence of frontier passes. 

GemrdkJirialmont’s TheoreticaiClaim. fer the Etofenci of a Country. 
—Bclore gOio,g into details, it.is vjerth" white to statF^tbe full claim 
ol strategic fortification aslvanqad by Gcasral Brjalmont, the most 
tliorotigh of all its ad vacates. It is os ioUowa:— 

A, J/ortify tlw-capital, 

B, Bortify tlie-pomls where .atahr lbmc.of comionnacatiDa pass a 

strategic baTrier. 

C, Msk«-aa entrenched'caiap at ths-most important centre of 

cominiwicatioudn each zone of invu.sinn; and sup^rt it by 
une-or^wo pWees arranged so as make a fortified district. 


M<id'EtamtianJK«,t Section NetSi, 
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Fio. 47. 
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D. Cto9(j‘’«rtW harrier‘forts ttre'flnes'rteeewirjr to an‘enenry across 

iilotHltfiiirfrof marshOs; 

E. Make a central''plkee brfftiftd a itMMrtaln chaht as a’piwl iar 

^ army ■\tat<htrrp it. 

F. Defend montrtsht ittatfe byprorisionitl flsrtificattoo*; 


G'. Sfeke'alarpp place in each' theatre of war which is far from the 
( principal llieatrc, and where the enemy might wish to estab- 

htWK'lt , 

Eo^fjj coaste nnei hwlnoets. 

Objections to these peopouals wilt b« readily upplied by tha 
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officials of the national treasury and the commanders-in-chief of the 
active armies, I 

So mapy types of detached forts have been proposed by 
competent authorities, as well as actually constructed 
^ recent years, that it is impossible here to consider 
* all of them, and a few only will be reproduced of 
those which are most representative of modem con¬ 
tinental thought. 

Taking first the type of heavily armed fort, which contains guns 
for the artillery fight as well as safety armament, we must give 
precedence to General Brialmont. The two works here shown are 
taken from the J*rogris de la dl-fcnse des ctats, tS-c., published in 1898. 
The pentagonal fort (fig. 47) has two special features. In section I 
is shown a concrete infantry parapet, with a gallery in which the 
defenders of the parapet may take shelter from the bombardment 
preceding an assault. In section 2 it will be soon that the counter¬ 
scarp galleries flankiug the ditch are drawn back from the face of the 
counterscarp. This is to counteract proposals that have been mado 
to obscure the view from the flanking galleries, and perhaps dnve 
tlte defenders out of them by throwing smuke-producing materials 
into the ditch at the moment of an assault. The arrangement may 
save the occupants of the galleries from excessive heat and no.xious 
fumes, but will not of course prevent the smoke from obscuring the 
view. 

The following points may be noticed about this design in comparing 
it with earlier types. There is no escarp, the natural sltm- of the 
rampart be'ing carried down to the bottom of the ditch. There is a 
countenscarp to the faces, but no covered way. The flanks 
have no counterscarp, but a .steel fence at the foot of the 
slope, and tlie covered way wliich is utilized for a wire en¬ 
tanglement which is under the fire of the parapet. The 
gorge has a very slight ba.stioned indentation, which allows 
for an efficient ilanking of the ditch by a couple of machine 
guns placed in a single casemate on either side. 

The abolition of the covered way as such is note- 
worthy. It ntarks an essential difference between 
the fort and the old enceinte profiles; showing that 
offensive action is not expected from the garrison of 
the fort, and is the duty of the troops of the inter¬ 
mediate lines. 

The great central mass of concrete containing all 
the casemates .and the gun-cupolas, a very popular 
feature, is omitted in this design, advantage being 
taken of tlic great lateral extent of the fort to sjsreaa 
the casemates under the faces, flanks and gorge, 
with a communication across the centre of 
fort. Tliis arrangement gives more freedom to the 
disposition of the cupolas. 

The tiuckness of tlic con¬ 
crete over the casemate 
arclics is more than 8 ft. 

Communication between 
the faces and tlio counter¬ 
scarp galleries is obtained 
by posterns under the ditch. 

The armament, which is all 
protected by cupolas, is 
jiowerlul. It consists of two 150-mm. (6 in.) guns, four 120-mm. 
{47 in.) guns, two 210-mm. (8-4 in.) howitzers, two 210-mm. (8'4 
in.) mortars, four 57-mm. Q.F. guns for close defence. There is 
also a .shielded electric light projector in the centre. 

This fort is a great advance on General Brialmant’s designs before 
1885. Tho.se were marked by great complexity of earth parapets 
and various chicanes which would not long survive bombardment. 
This type is simple and powerful. It is also very expensive. 

The second Brialmont fort (fig. 48) is selected btmusg it shows a 
keep or citadel, an inner work designed to hold out after the capture 
of the outer parapet. General Brialmont held strongly to the 
necessity of keeps for all important works. History of epurse gives 
instances of citadels wliich nave enabled the garrison to recapture 
the main work with assistance, or caused a really useful delay in the 
progress of the general attack. It affords still more instances in 
which the keeps have made no resistance, or none of any value. 
Some think that the existence of a keep encourages the defenders of 
the main work ; others that it encourages the idea of retreat. The 
British school of thought is against keeps. In any case they add 
largely to expense. 

In the present design tlic ke^ is a mass of concrete, which depends 
for the defence of its front ditches on counterscarp g^leries m the 
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This parapet has no exmerete shelter for the defenders. The ca.sr- 
mates are all collected in Uie keep and the gorge, with a passage all 
round giving access to the parapet and the cupolas. 

Fig. 49 is a German work. Fort Momeim at Strassbntg, This is 
a simple type of triangular fort. The main mass of concrete rests on 
the gorge, and is divided W a narrow courtyard to give light and air 
to the front casemates. The fort has a medium armament for the 
artillery fight, consisting of four 6-in. howitzers in cupolas. On each 
face are two small Q.F. guns in cupolas for close defence, for which 
ptlt^se, it will be seen, there is also an infantry parapet. At the 
angles are look-out turrets. The ditch has escarp and counterscarp, 
and is defended by counterscarp galleries at tlic angles. There is no 
covered way. The thickness of concrete over the casemates, where 
It is uncovered, is about 10 ft. 

Fig. JO is Fort Lyngby at Copenhagen. The new Copenhagen 
defences are vey interesting, giving evidence of clear and original 
thought, and enectivcne.ss combined with economy. There is one 
special feature worth noting about the outer ring of forts, of which 
Lyngby is one. These works are intended for the artillery fight only, 
their main armament being four 6-in. guns (in pairs) and three 6-in. 
howitzers, all in cupolas. The unament for immediate defence is 



a. Cupola for Houliter 
Oupoia for Q.F.ouik' 
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mam work, the few embrasures for frontal defence oeing practically 
uscloM. Its main function is to prevent the attackers from estab- 
lishii^ themselves on the gorge, thus leaving the way open for a 
reinforcement from outside to enter (assisted by bamboo flying 
bridges) through the paasagee left for the purpose in the outer aud 
inner g^e parapets. 

As regards the main work, the arrangements for defence of the 
ditch and the armament aie similar to the design last considered. 


Fig. 49. —Fort Molsheim, Stra.‘?sburgg 

trifling, consisting of only two 37«mm, gnn§ and a machine-gun. 
There is no provision for mfantry defence. The ditch has no escarp 
or counterscarp, and is flanked by counterscarp galleries at the salient. 

It is usual in the case of works so slightly orga^ed for their own 
defence, and intended only for the long-range artillery fight, to with¬ 
draw them somewhat from the front line. The Danish engineers, 
however, have not hesitated to put these works in the very front line, 
some 2000 metres in front of tne permanent intermediate batteries. 
The object of this is to force the enemy to establish his heavy artillery 
at such long ranges that it will be able to afford little assistance^ to 
the trench attack of the infantry. The intermediate batteries, being 
withdrawn, are comparatively safe. They therefore do not require 
expensive protection, and can reserve their strength to resist the 
advance of the attack. The success of this arrangement will depend 
on the fighting strength of the cupolas under war conditions; and 
what that may be, war alone can tell us. 

In the details of these works, besides the bold cutting down of 
defen.sive precautions, wo may note the skilful and economical use 
of layers of large stones over the casemates to diminish the thickness 
of concrete required. The roofs of the casemates are stiffened 
underneath with steel rails, and steel lathing is used to prevfent lumps 
of concrete from falling on the occupants. The livxif| casemates 
look out on the gorge, getting plenty of light and air^ while the 
magazines are under the cupolas. 

The forts above described are all armed with a view to their taking 
an important part in the distant artillery fight. The next type to be 
considered (fig. 51) is selected mainly l^auae it is a good example 
of the use of concealed flanking batteries, known- on the continent 
as batiertes iraditores, which seem to be growing in popularity. 

of the Dutch esgiaeers 


This design by Colonel Voorduin of the Dutch engineers has a 
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cupola concealed from view, though 
not protected, by a bank of earth in 
front. The other six are in an armoured 
battery behind the cupola. It may be 
remarked that as the cupola gets no 
real protection from the covering mass 
of earth, it would be better to be able 
to utilize the hre of its guns to the 
front. The batterit traditorc, if properly 
protected overhead, would be very 
difficult to silence, and its flanking hre 
would probably be available up to the 
last moment. There is very much to 
be said both for and against the policy 
of so emplacing the guns. The im¬ 
mediate defence of the work, with the 
aid of a broad wet ditch, is easy ; but 
the great mass of concrete, which is in¬ 
tended to form an indestructible plat¬ 
form and breastwork for the infantry, 
would seem to be a needless expense. 

Fig. 52, designed by the Austrian 
lieutenant field-marshal Moritz Ritter 
von Brunner (1839-1904), is selected as 
a type of the intermediate fort wliich 
is intended only to be a strong point 
in the infantry- line of defence between 
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Fio. 50.—Fort Lyngby, Copenhagen. 


the main forts. It has a pro¬ 
tected armament, but this, 
which con.sists only of four 
small Q.F. guns in cupolas, is 
for its own defence, and not 
to take part in the artillery 
duel. There is also a movable 
armament of four light Q.F. 
guns on wheels, for which a 
shelter is provided between the 
two observatory cupolas. The 
garrison would be a half com¬ 
pany of infantry, for whom 
casemates are provided in the 
gorfte. The gorge ditch is 
flanked by a caponier, but 
there is no flank defence for 
the front ditch. This is de- 


,. i L. t I . fended by a glacis parapet. At 

sdium armament, which is not intended lor the artillery duel, but the bottom of the ditch is a wire entanglement and the glacis slope is 
command the immediate front of the neighbouring forts and the planted with thorns. The thickness of concrete on the casemates is 
tervals. The fort is long and narrow, with small casemate accom- 2 metres (6 ft. 7 in.). This is a strong and simple form of infantry 
Ddation, It contains eight 47-in. guns. Two of these are in a work, but considering its rble it appears to be needlessly expensive 






IFIR- 53 ^* Jtelian tfpo'Oi hwnwr-fort in mmmtainous countiy; 
A powerful 'bottepy oi uigiit 'iMdivim' Runs piobvitwl .1^. a. JCliuMyi 
Obitan otfBUnui^ lliie approacli. Itihe lost v4fti4s.4il«nril«8'>ao»- 
matBotOourrenMlMltiya4>ap'ilittfcllHiked by cuunterscamgaitomMi. 
There M-B'CeMttUn-opp^unt w ca ka ni— in lliu type, buf'theflfIficnWfs- 
of ^theoitltaok'in 611 ^ caeaitry rniri iitn limitations must be borne in 
mind. 

Modern J^taOs uf Proiielim and'iihstacle. —After considering 
Idle above'types, of 4 ort, it rail )be luf use to note soiiie.rf the 
details in -wnitSi •m ode r n tonstnietion has been modified to 
provide,against theinereasimg po'wer of artillery. 

The ipeaaktetkn.'Of.iB'vijiectiles varies according leo the naiute 
of the «oil--*tlic lightW 'the 'better <ur protection. Sand offers 
tbe greatest Tesisttnee to- penetration, clay the least. 
Siuee, .however, the penetration of heavy sheik fiiad 
Hettou, fsain.ilMg ranges with h^h elevation may 'be 20 ft. 

'<)r rnorei iB'ordmiiry soil, iwe can no longer loolctoiearth 
alone JB a. source of pretection against bombardment. Again 
a mpdfaate .quantity of earth over,a casemate increases the ex¬ 
plosive, effect of .a4ih«ll by “ tunpiog ” it, that is by preventing 
the'force of the >CKplosion from being wasted in the open air. 
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' From Brialmont's Progris dt la dffense drs Hatf^'^c.^ liy; pcrm'uiion .cf Cmii, 
tnanUatit G. Mcetis. 

Vvi.'S 2 .. 

We find therefore that in most modem desipJS ifhe ■ttsps ^ 
casemates are left uncovered, or with oa^tn^few 1 ijiiliBi 'BMarth 
over them, in which grass may be gstmnror JpBBWihnent. 

Eor fhe materials of cascmatBSAnd^rBsntiteflt walls exposed 
fertetb concrete has-«atB!ely''*epl*ce 3 masonry and brick¬ 
work, notlseeauflaroitits convaMencnm construction, but bemuse 
it offers the best -mistaace. .The exact eoiipilitten of the 
concrete is a matter thatidenands great .awe andlmntelrfliBr. 
It should be, like an armour plate, hard on' fie surface and tough, 
within. The great thickness of,'.10 ft. of. ooncrete for^ casemate 
arches, very generally prescribed on the /cantaentjhiiB^aiti^ 
positions, is meant to meet tile .danger-jof jevwal ajecesuve 
shells striking the same spot. Taastop a sni^MMd'idhaaireieK-. 
calibre in use at present, 5 ft. of goedLeoacrete wcndd‘be.eBtinp. 
A good deal is expected from the use df'^etalforced concrete'" 
(tlmt is concrete strengthened by steel) both -ler TCvetment 
walls and casemates. 

Parapets are frequently made continuous or glacis-wise, that' 
is the superior slope is prolonged to the bottom of the dit6h so 
that the whole rampart can be swept by the fire of the 
*■ defender from the creat,-aijd there is no dead ground 
in front of it. It is aso'OBiBiiiiontehuBdlfce iat Bs t ' . a fr t te 'p iriMrt 
in solid concrete, with sometimes a concrete banquette, so t«rt 
bombardment shall not destroy the line the defenders have to 


man in repelling an assault. This concrete parapet may be 
further reinforced by hinged steel bullet-proof plates, to give 
head cover ; which when not in use hang down behind the crest. 

The escarp is falling into disfavour, on account of the great 
expense of a revetment "that can withstand breaching fire. A 
countersc^ of ver)"- solid construction is generally 
used. Jt is low and gives cover to a wire entanglement 
in-tbe ditch. This may J)e sspplementad by a steel unclimbable 



EawkifiMM&i Rcx:cll!sfl 'Traccta ftr h ifudto'^Uafortijicazione, by permission. 


Fig. 5 . 1 - 

fence, and by entagglemcnts-or thorn plantations on the covered 
way and the lower aiipes of-the parapet. Entanglements are 
attached to steel posts-beiWed in -^ancrete. The upper parts of 
revetments and the foundatwws of 'wails are protected -against 
the action of shells, that fallipgteteeply might act as mines, to 
■ overturn them, ly aprons dfilarge stones, Eig.^<rtiOws 

most of these-iiiMMkHai. 

jwaith-lights are' now .usd in all important works 
and batteries. They .are iwually pkaed in disappearing cupolas, 
Theyare-oLgwwt-wluerforniiacoverinf working parties ^ . 

:at ai|iiS,aMr} ihglliing i^ittUie foregivund during an 
.aiiri.i«»we-anlyife;^ be exposed, 

-they-oxe not-'ciiy'VolBeafele. Their value, however, must not 
be over-estiawted. 'Thc .cBOSt^eiwerful search-light can in no 
way-eoHipare with-dayjjfirt^as an illuminant, and, like all other 
jnechBnicalmauliiwBnces, they have certain marled drawbacks 
v-etor. IHtey may give rise to a false confidence ; an important 
light may fail at a critical moment; and in foggy weather they 
are useless. , , 

The use of armour (see alio coa st baiteries 

•i e fflo te ad -e l a sely ug w u -its tmjdoyratert; for were 

-the days of short ranges and close fighting, and it seemed 
natural not to leave the battery“m''ai’position''«f‘«few<»»ty to 
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the ship in the matter of protection. In England the cna.st battery 
for a generation after the Crimean War was a eombination of 
masonry and iron; and in i860 Brialmont employed 
armoured turrets at Antwerp in the forts wliieh 
commanded the Scheldt. For land defence purposes, however, 
engineers were very slow to adopt armour. Apart from all 
questions of difficulty of manufacture, expense, &c., the idea was 
that sea and land fronts were radically different. It was pointed 
out that a ship gun, fired from an unsteady platform, had not 
enough acennmy to strike repeated blows on the same spot; 
so that a shield which was strong enough to resist a single shot 
would give complete protection. A battery on a land front, on 
the other band, was exposed to an accurate fire from guns which 
could strike successive blows on the same spot, and break down 
the resistance of the strongest shield. But in time continental 
opinion gradually began to turn in favour of iron protection. 
J’ractical types of disappearing and revolving cupolas were 
produced, and many engineers were influenced in their favour 
by the effect of the big high-explosive shell. Eventually it was 
argued tliat, after all, the object of fortification is not to obtain a 
resisting power without limit, but to .put the men and guns of a 
work in an advantageouR position 'to defend themselves as long 
as possible again.st a supenor force ; and that from this point of 
view armour cannot but add strength to defensive works, 

’irhc question has of course long passed beyond the stage-of 
theory. Practically 'every European state uses iron or steel 
casemates and cupolas. German, Danish, Italian and otlier 
tjjges of forts so armed have been ^own. Recent J'rcnch typfes 
Iww asA been published, but it is .known that cupolas are 
eMpieyed; and Velichko, the Russian authority, long an 
^fempromislng opponent of armowr, in the end -ohanged his 
wws. These countries have had to proceed gradually, by 
improvuig existing fortresses, arid with such resources as could 
be spared ftwin the needs of the active armies. Among the 
smaller states Rumania and Belgium'have entered most freely 
into the new way. In England, wihith is less directly interested, 
efuiaiimdiastbtsn.ladby ^ Gewge.Qarke, since the publication 
ini89»ofhiEiwelWkBowin)Mok0it<farti&:ation. Having witnessed 
efficMtHy'the'experiments'at Buebareifin 1885 witha St Chamond 
turret.and a'Gfuson cupola, he repressed himself very strongly 
•gsMst the whok -syatem. ,Bosiw .pointing -out very dea^ 
tfae'theoselical’el^iitiiHK tO'itjianddiie weak {XMiits .Of the con¬ 


structions under experiment, he added : “ The cost of the French 
turret was about £10,000 exclusive of its armanoeat, and for 
this sum about six movable cverbank guns of greater power 
could be provided.” In view of the weight that belongs ot right 
to his criticisms it is as well to point out that while this remark 
is quite true, yet the six guns would require also six gun detach¬ 
ments, with arrangements for supply, &c.; a consideration 
which alters the working of this apparently elementary sum. 
The whole object of protection is to enable a few men andg;uns 
successfully to oppose a larger number. 

At the time when Sir GeoTRe Clarke’s first edition came »ut, 
stioh oxtravag.'inces were Iwfore the public as Memgin's tort; “ a 
luastlcs.s turret .ship," as he called it, " buried up to the deckdeval 
in the ground and manned by mechanics.” Such ideas tended to 
throw discredit on the more reasonable use of armour, Imt whcUier 
the system be riglit or wrong, it cxiets now and has to be takm 
account of. Nowhere lias it been applied more boldly than 'in 
Rumsftria. The defcnoi-s of Buohaisst (droigned by «Joiaim«*it) 
consist of 18 mein and iB small forts, >ivitli intarmediato batteries. 
The main forts are some 4500 yds. apart, and I'ljOoo tD.lz;ooo yds. 
from the centre of tlie piaice. The t^ical nfmarnent'of a'main'>fort 
is six 6 -hi. guns in throe oupoias (one tor tmdirect fire), two B’^tein. 
howitgers in cupolas, one a-ydn. howitzer in a copola, .sfix :snrall 
y.F. guns in diSRppearlng cupolas. The total aimomtmt'of’ttepJaea 
(all protected) is cighty-six 6 -in. guns, euvointy-lou 3 ~ 8 - 4 -in. h otteteer s, 
eiglitcon 4.7-in. howiteere, lay srnaU'oaWbTe'Q.'K. guns>ia rlliBiiyea g- 
iug cupolas, 476 ,.iin>afl.uaUibro Q.F. guns in casemates for flanking 
the ditciiWh The '‘ Saroth Lina^'-euU be described later. 

Different Form of Preiution: Cmmate, Cupola, dec.—The 
broad diffS-enoe between casemates or ^Ided batteries and 
turrets and oupoias is that the former are fixed whilc.the latter 
revolve and in some cases disappear. The casemate thus has 
the disadvantages tliat the arc of fire of the gun, which has to 
fire through a fixed-embrasure or port-hole, is very lindtad, pd 
that the muzzle of the .gun and the port-hole, the weak points 
of the system, are •constantly exposed to the fire of the en«ny. 
The advantage of the ca-senmte lies in its companitive dieaj^ss 
and the greater strength of\a fixed-structure. It is well suited 
■for barrier forts (fig. 53) and other analogous posirions; and the 
t tnlWma ..Bmongst other na-tions have so esa^il^ed it at suOh 
places os the end of fhe Mont Cenis tunnel. Steel and iron cue- 
mates are also luefiil as mponien for dit^ fla ok i a g (fig. 55)* 
Turrets md Cupdas.—iAe diSewHce between .a turret and a 
cupola is fthat the fanner is cylindrical with, a flat or -naerly flat 
top and presents a iierticil ta^t; vrhilolihc-JBtteris a flattened 
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dome, the vertical supports of which are entirely concealed. The 
turret appears to be little used. The object of both forms is at 
once to mve an all-round arc of fire to the guns and to allow of 
the we<« point of the structure, the port-hole and muzzle of 
the gun, being turned away from the enemy in the intervals of 
firing. Both usually emerge from a mass of concrete, which is 
strengthened round the opiening by a collar of chilled cast iron 
about 12 to 15 in. thick. 

There are four types of cupolas, viz. (a) Disappearing, (6) Oscillat¬ 
ing, (c) Central pivot, {d) On roller rings. 

(a) Disappearing cupolas are u.sed chiefly for small quick-firing 
guns, on account of the expense of tlie various systems. They can 
_ . be used for medium guns. Tlic details of the be.st foreign 

(.u/*a as. systems are secret. ( 4 ) The oscillating turret is a Mougin 
type, in which the turret is supported in the centre by a knife-edge 
on which it can swing. The oscillation is controlled by powerful 
.springs. The effect of it is that after firing, the front of the cupola 
with the port-hole swings downwards under cover, and is held there 
until the gun is ready to fire again, (c) Schumann’s centre pivot is 
understood to be approved in Germany. It has lieen adopted in 
Kumania and Belgium for howitzer cupola.s. It is only suitable fur 
a single piece; d is strong and steady—the best cupola for coast 
batteric.s ; r and d are licst for rapid fire becau.se they can be loaded 
without lowering. Tliey are suited lor long guns. 

Tile following types are illustrated as being generally representative 
of tiie different cl'iH.ses of cupola. 

Big. is a .section of Messrs Ivrupp's typical cupola for one fi-in. 
gun. The siiicld is of nickel steel, tlic collar of cast steel. A small 
space is left between the cupola and its collar to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of the shield jamming after being damaged. The guns are 
muzzle-pivoting and thickened out near the muzzle by the addition 
of a ring, so as to close the port as much as possible. The recoil is 
controlled within narrow limits both to economize space and to ! 
prevent the smoke from the muzzle from getting into the cupola, i 
To facilitate the elevation and depression of the gun (with muzzle j 
pivotings the breech has of course to be moved through a much larger I 
arc than with ordinary mountings) it is balanced by a counterweight. 
The cupola rests on a roller ring and is traversed by a winch. It can 
be turned through a complete circle in about one minute. 


Fig. J9 shows a disappearing turret for an electric light projector. 
Fig. 60 shows a Krupp tran.sportablc cupola for a j-y-cm. gun. 
This is drawn on a four-wheeled carriage, and when coming into 
action slides on rollers on to a platform in the parapet. It weigh* 
about 2^ tons, and with carriage and platform about 4 tuns. 




Fic. 56.—-Cupola for 6-in. gun (Friedr, Krupp A.G.). 

Fig. 57 shows a Schumann .shielded mortar (sphere-mortar, 
KugelmU'sti'). In this case it will be objpved that the cupola.is 
replaced by an enlargement of the encirclijfc collar ; and the mortar 
(8-4-10. calibre) is enclosed in a sphere oTcast iron, so as to closd 
completely the opening of the collar in any po.sition. 

Fig. 38 shows a Gruson cupola for one 4-7-iu. Q.F. howitzer. 


From Leithner's Best/tHdige Bt/exiigung, 

Fig. 57.—Gruson Spherical Mortar. 

The mccliani.sm of tbo.se cnijolas is for the most part simpler than 
it appears. Counterweiglit.s and hand winches are much in use for 
the lighter nafurcs of gun.s. The armouring of course keeps pace 
with improvements in manufacture. The chilled cast iron first 
made popular by the Gru.son firm is now little used except for such 
purposes as the collar round a cupola. Wrought iron, steel and 
compound plates for the tops of cupolas have all l»cn tried, the mo.st 
recent Kr«pp-Gni.son designs being of nickel steel. 

The sighting in some cases may be done by sights on the gun, with 
suitable enlargements in the port-hole ; 
in others by sights affixed to the cupola 
itself (wliicli of course cun give hurizontul 
direction only) ; in others training and 
elevation are given in accordance udtlH 
the readings on electric dials, or instiws- 
tions by telephone or speaking lubfe 
There is of course nothing unrcasonalile 
in this in the ca.se of indirect fire guns 
and howitzers, for if not firing from 
cupolas they would be behind the shelter 
of some wood or quarry. 

Schumann’s System: "Armoured 
Fronts." — I.iciit. - Colonel Maximilian 
Schumann (1827-1889) of the I’nissian 
engineers, who took a very prominent 
part in the design and advocacy of 
armoured defences, eventually produced 
a .system which dispensed entirely witli 
forts and relied on the fire of protected 
guns. It consists of several lines of bat¬ 
teries for Q.F. guns and howitzers in 
cupola.s. He considered iliat sucli bat¬ 
teries would be able to defend their own 
front, and the infantry garrison was not 
to be called into action except in tlie 
case of the enemy breaking through at 
some point of the line. 

Thi.s system was actually adopted by 
Rumania (1889-1892) for the Sereth Line. 
There arc three routes by which the 
Russians can enter the country across 
the Sereth river: through Fcxishani, 
Nemola.s.sa and Galatz. These tlirce 
routes arc barred by bridge-heads, those 
at Focstiani, the most imna^nt, being 
on the left bank of the MulKiv, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Sereth. 

The Foc^ani works consist of 71 
batteries arranged on a semicircular front about 12 m. long and 
from 8000 to 10,000 yds. in advance Of the bridges. 'The batteries 
arc placed in three lilies, which arc about 300 yds. apart, and arc 
subdivided into groups. The normal group consists of 5 batteries, 
of which 3 are in the first line, 1 in the second, and i in the third. 
The first-line batteries each contain five small Q.F. guns in travelling 
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cupolas. The second-line batteries, each six small Q.F. guns in dis¬ 
appearing cupolas. The thira-linc batteries have one 120-mm. gun 
in a cupola, and two 210-mm. spherical mortars with Gruson shields. 
The immediate defence of the batteries consists of a glacis planted 
with thorn bushes and a wire entanglement. 

The fortification of these three bridge-heads are said to have cost 
about ^1,100,000. But the system of "armoured fronts” is never 
likely to be reproduced, having been condemned by all authoritative 
continental opinion. Its defects have been summariied by Schroeter 
as follows: weakness of artillery at long ranges, want of security 
against a surprise rush, the neglect of the use of infantry in the 
dofence, and the difficulty of command. This last is the most 





and that those of the attacker shall have the minimum chances of 
fefifecting injury." 

.Since Sir George Qarke published his first edition in 1890 conti¬ 
nental ideas have expanded a good deal. The foregoing statement 
as to the three categories of defences would be accepted 
anywhere now; &e differences of opinion come in 
when we reach the stage of classifying under the first 
head the permanent works to be constructed in peace time. 
In most countries these would include forts with guns for the 
artillery duel, forts with safety armaments, fixed batteries with 
or without armour, and forts for infant^ only. Sir George 











From Lcithner’s /testiintflcf 

Fio. 58. -Fupolu for 4-7-in. Howitzer. 

serious of all. If is indeed difficult to conceive that any one should 
expect halt-a-dor.i-u exiiert gunners, each shut up in an iron box with 
a gun, to stop ihe rusli of a lhou.sand men, even by day. But 
imagine tfie feelings of the gunner on the night of a big attack, alone 
in his liox, hi.s nerves already strained by a preliminary bombardment 
and iiighls of watching. He hears the sounds of battle all around ; 
he knows nothing of the progress of the attack, but expects every¬ 
thing, and feels every moment the door of his box being opened and 
tlie bayonet entering his back. No wise commander would submit 
bis troops to sucii a test. 

Sir Ceorge Clarke and Unarmoured Systems .—Before leaving 
the subject of fortresses it is necessary to consider the ideas of 
those who, wliile recognizing the necessity for places permanently 
organized for defenee, prefer to treat them more from the point 
of view of perfected field defences. It is to the credit of English 
military science that Sir George Clarke may be taken as the 
representativ-e of this school of thought. His study of fortifica¬ 
tion, as he tells us, began with a history of the defence of Plevna 
(g.v.). 11c was led to compare the resistance made behind 
extemporized defences at such places as Sevastopol, Kars and 
I’lcvna, with those at other places fortified in the most complete 
manner known to science. From this comparison he drew the 
conclusion that the true strength of fortification does not depend 
on great masonry works intricately pieced together at vast 
expense, but on organization, communications and invisibility. 
In his 1907 edition he .says :— 

" Future defences will divide themselves naturally into the 
following categories : (i) Permanent works wholly constructed in 
peace time and forming the key points 

of the position. (2) Gun emplacements, - 

magazines and shelters for men in rear 
of the main line, all concrete struc- 
tures and platforms to be completed, 

though some earthwork may be left ' 

until the po.sition is placed in a state 'fl'-. '■ •'-'■.'f-.-v-- 

of defence. (3) Field works, trenches, 

ic., guarding llie intervals between 

the permanent defences in the main 

line, or providing rear positions, 

These should be deliberately planned 

in time of peace ready to be put in ' 

hand at short notice. The essence of •“.vtit.*, ■vefl 

a well-fortified position is that the 
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Drawn from !nuttntian In Lehhner'x Btsihndigf B^ftsiigHng, by pernuMion. 

Fig. 5Q.— Disappearing Turret for Searchlight. 

Clarke will have no armour for guns except in certain special 
cases of barrier forts. Heavy guns and howitzers requiring 
permanent emplacements (mnerete platforms, &c.) must either 
be well concealed or be provided with alternative positions. 
The only permanent works which he admits are for infantry. 
They are redoubts of simple form intended for 350 or 400 men, 
with casemate accommodation for three-fourths of that number. 
Fig. 61 shows the designtwo rows of casemates, one under 
the front parajjet, one under a parados; frontal musketry 
defence; obstacle consisting of entanglements, mines, &c., 
with or without e.scarp and counterscarp. 

“ The intervals (he says) between the ^fantry redoubts may be 
about 2500 yds. ; but this will necessarily depend upon the con¬ 
formation of the ground. Where there arc good artillery positions 
falling within the sphere of protection of the redoubts, large intervals 
will be permissible. Tlius, in the ca.se of an extended line of defence 
where the ground offers marked tactical features, the idea of a 
continuous chain of permanent works may be abandoned in favour 



weapons of the defender shall obtain 
the utmost possible scope of action. 


Fig. 60.—Transportable Cupola for jy-cm. Gun (Fricdr. Krupp A.G.). 




























From Sir George S. Clarko’a by permieelon of John Muiroy. 
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of groups of redoubts gnarding the artillery positions. In this case, 
the redoubts in a gcoup might be cUatributed on a curve bent bade 
in approximately boue-sboe form." 

The keystones of the close defence of tlie fighting Hne in 
future will undoubtedly be these infantry redoubts, and therefore 
it is of great interest to eompare with the above types two 
studies put forward by Schroeter (Die Festung in dn keuiigfn 
Kriegfiihrung), one in his first edition in 1898 (fig. 62), and the 
other in the second in 1905 (fig. 63). In both these the defensive 
arrangements are merely trenches of field profile with entangle¬ 
ments, the command and the obstacle being less than in Sir 
George Clarke’s work; and it will be noticed that in the 1905 
type, published after Husso-Japanese War, the plan is mucli 
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From Schrocter'i I>it FctinHg in Her /teniigen Kritg/Ohrwtg, by permisBion of E. S. Mtttler u. Suhii. 
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less simple and arrangements for close flanking defence have been 
introduced. But these works of Schroetcr’s arc merely infantry- 
supporting points in a line which contains forts of the triangular 
type with guns, and armoured batteries, as well as a very com¬ 
plete arrangement of field defences and communications ; while 
Sir G. Clarke’s redoubts arc the only permanent works giving 
casemate protection in the front line. 

The comparative merits of cither design for an infantry 
redoubt arc not of much importance. It is agreed that the 
main line of defence must consist of a more or less continuous 
line of field defences and obstacles, and that at some points 
in the line there should be infantry supporting points with 
bomb-proof protection capable of resisting big shells. 'Die 
open question is, what additional 
works, if any, arc required for the 
artillerjy whether for the medium 
and heavy guns that will take part 
in the “artillery duel,” or for the 
lighter natures that will help in 
close fight and defence of the 
intervals. Is it best fur the defenders 
to rely on armoured protection or on 
concealment fur Iris guns ? 

Ofiicial opinion outside Kngland has 
certainly sanctioned armour, since all 
|L over the continent it is to 

W v extent adopted in rlmm 

y practice. National practice to armour, 

^ IS usually based on theudviceF<«'po»/- 

dis'ji'guished 

officers of the day, and therefore it is 
unsafe to condemn it hastily. Sir 
George Clarke and those who arc with 
him—and they are many, both in Great 
|.-<»V--»{„,V Britain and abroad—object entirely 
to armour. He says {For/ifica/ion, ed,- 
1907, p- 96): “ The great advantage 
possessed by the attack in ^11 ages 

A_yj )''’•' has beeft the employment af a mobile 

^ artillery against armaments cribbed, 

cabined and confined by fortification. 
Is it necessary to perpetuate this ad- 
Eotaotttmmp vantage ? ” Of course the effect of 

long-range weapons, in increasing the 
*ru, S0I1.1. length of front that can be held by 

a given force, has given much greater 
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freedom of artion to fhc defence and this should be taken full 
advantage of. 

The argument as to the vulnerability of shielded guns is 
not at present strong. Sir George says (/i. p. 94), “ If the high 
angle fire ... is ever to find a favourable opportunity, it will 
surely be against a cupola, the site of which can generally be 
determined with accurac)'.” On the other hand he says (p. 90), 
" During the long and Costly experiments carried on at Bucharest 
in 1885-1886, 164 rounds were fired from the Krupp 21 cm. 
mortar at targets of about 40 sq. metres area ” (about 430 sq. ft.) 
“ without obtaining a single hit. The range was 2700 yds.; the 
targets were towers built upon a level plain; the shooting 
conditions were ideal, and the fall of each shell was telephoned 
back to the firing point; but it must have been evident to the 
least instructed observer that to attempt to group 6 or 8 shells 
on an invisible area 2 metres square would have been absolutely 
futile.” These facts are adduced to prove that it is not necessary 
to give great thickness to concrete casemates, to resist successive 
bursts of shells in the same place ; but surely they are equally 
applicable to cupolas. Again (p. 252), “ The experience gained 
at Port Arthur was not altogether encouraging as regards the 
use of high angle fire. The Russian vessels in the harbour were 
sunk by opening their sea-valves. .■ . . Fire was subsequently 
directed upon them from 11 in. howitzers at ranges up to about 
7500 yds. This was deliberate practice from siege batteries at 
stationary targets ; but the effect was distinctly disappointing.” 
The cupolas therefore can hardly be considered ideal targets: 
and the probability is that they would hold their own against 
both direct and indirect fire for a long time. There are other 


and stronger arguments against the 
general use of them, all of which are 
clearly set forth by Sir George Clarke. 

The worst objections to the cupola 
are the military disadvantages of 
isolation and immobility, and the 
multiplication of mechanical arrange¬ 
ments. For a Successful round from 
a disappearing cupola, the elevating 
and traversing arrangements, th, 
elevating and loading gear of the 
gun, and the telephone communica¬ 
tion, must all be in good order. At 
night the successful co-operation of 
the searchlight is also in many cases 
necessary. 

The teaching of history is all against 
immobile mechanical defences. Initi¬ 
ative, surprise, unforeseen offensive 
action, keeping the besieger in ignor¬ 
ance of the dispositions of the 
garrison, and of what progress he is 
making : all these, with their influ¬ 
ence on the morale of both sides, tend 
towards successful defences and do 
not point towards the use of armour. 

It may further be said that the 
use of armour as a general rule is un¬ 
necessary , because a concealed battery 
is a protected one; and with the long 
ranges now usual for heavy guns and 
howitzers, there is not generally much 
difficulty about concealment. 

In the opinion, however, of the 
present writer an exception must be 
made for guns intended to flank the 
line of defence, which would generally 
need bomb-proof over-head cover. 
Further, when we leave theory and 
come to the consideration of actual 
problems of defence, it will often be 
found that it is necessary to place guns 
in certain positions where good con- 
In such cases some form of protection 
must be given if the guns are to engage the concealed batteries of 
the attack.- 

Ill, Thk Attack of Fortresses 

In considering the historj’ of siegecraft since the introduction 
of gunpowder, there are three main lines of development to 
follow, viz. the gradually increasing power of artillery, the 
systematizing of the works of attack, and in recent times 
the change that has been brought about by the effect of modem 
small-arm fire. 

Cannon appear to have been first used in sieges as mortars, 
to destroy hoardings by throwing round stones and barrels of 
burning composition. Early in the 15th century we find cannon 
throwing metal balls, not only against hoarding and battlements, 
but also to breach the bases of the walls. It was only possible 
to work the guns very slowly, and archers or crossbowmen were 
needed in support of them, to drive the defenders from the 
crenellations or loopholes of the battlements. At that period 
the artillery was used in place of the medieval siege engines and 
in much the same manner. The guns of the defence were in¬ 
accurate, and being placed high on the walls were made ineffective 
by bad mountings, which did not allow of proper depression. 
The besieger therefore could place his guns close to the walls,, 
with only the protection of a few large gabions filled with eortii, 
set up on the ground on either side of the muzzle. 

In the course of the 15th century the power of artillery was 
largely increased, so that walls and gates were destroyed by it 
in an astonishingly short time, Three results shortly followed. 
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The guns of the defence having gained equally in effectiveness, 
greater protection was needed for the attack batteries ; bastioqs 
and outworks were introduced to keep the besieger at a distance 
from the inner walls ; and the walls were sunk in ditches so that 
they could only be breached by batteries placed on the edge 
of the glacis. 

Early in the 16th century fortresses were being rapidly re¬ 
modelled on these lines, and the difficulties of the attack were at 
once very much increased. The tendency of the assailants was 
still to make for the curtain, which had always been considered 
the weak point ; but the besiegers now found that they had to 
bring their guns right up to the edge of the ditch before they could 
make a breach, and in doing .so had to pass over ground which was 
covered by the converging fire from the faces of the bastions. 
Towards the end of the century the attack of the curtain was 
delayed and the cro.s.s-fire over the ground in front increased by 
the introduction of ravelins. 

The slight gabion protection for the siege batteries was at 
first replaced by strong timber shelters. The.se were found in¬ 
adequate ; but a still greater difficulty was that of bringing up the 
siege guns to their positions, emplacing them and maintaining 
communication with them under fire. In addition to this, the 
guns of the defence until they could be overpowered (a slow 
process) dominated a wide belt of ground in front of the fortress ; 
and unless the besiegers could find some means of maintaining 
a strong guard close to their batteries these were liable to be 
destroyed by sorties from the covered way. 

Gradually the whole problem of siege work centred round the 
artillery. The besiegers found that they had first to bring up 
enough guns to overpower those of the defence ; then 
to advance their guns to positions from which they 
v«uA«a. could breach the walls ; and throughout these opera¬ 
tions to protect them against sorties. Breaches once 
made, the assault could follow on the old lines. 

The natural solution of the difficulty of approach to the 
battery positions was the use of trenches. The Turks were the 
first to make systematic use of them, having probably inherited 
the idea from the Eastern Empire. The soldiers of Christendom, 
however, strongly disliked digging, and at first great leaders like 
Bayard and Montluc had themselves to use pick and shovel, to 
give their men an example. In due course the necessity of the 
trenches was recognized, but the soldiers never took kindly to 
them, and the difficulty was dealt with in a manner reminiscent 
of the feudal ages, by impressing large bodies of peasantry as 
workmen whcnci'cr a siege was in contemplation. 

Through the i6th and most of the. 17th century, therefore, 
we find the attack being conducted by means of trenches leading 
to the batteries, and supported by redoubts often called “ places 
of arms ” also made by trench work. During this period the 
result of a siege was always doubtful. Both trenches and 
batteries were arranged more or less at haphgjiard without any 
definite plan ; and naturally it often happened that offensive 
action by the besieged against the trenches would disorder the 
attack and at rimes delay it indefinitely. I'ig. 64, taken from a 
late lyth-centur)' print by de For of Paris, gives a good idea of 
the general practice of that day when Vauban’s methods were 
not yet generally known. 

Another weak point about the attack -was that after the 
escarp walls had lx5cn strengthened to resist artillery fire as has 
been described, there was no clear idea as to how they should 
be breached. The usual process was merely an indiscriminate 
pounding from batteries established on the crest of the glacis. 
Thus there were cases of sieges being abandoned after they had 
been carried as far as the attempt to breach. 

It is in no way strange that this want of method should have 
characterized the attack for two ccnturic.s after artillery had 
begun to assert its power. At the outset many new ideas had 
to be assimilated. Guns were gradually growing in power; 
sieges were conducted under all sorts ol conditions, sometimes 
against medieval castles, sometimes against various and widely- 
differing examples of the new fortification; and the military 
systems of the, time were not favourable to the evolution of 


method. It is the special feature of Vauban’s practical genius 
for siege warfare that he introduced order into this chaos and 
made the issue of a siege, under normal conditions, a mere matter 
of time, usually a very short time. 

The whole of Vauban’s teaching and practice cannot be 
condensed into the limits of this article, but special reference 
must be made to several points. The most important 
of these is his general arrangement of the attack. 

The ultimate object of the attack works was to make 
a breach for the assaulting columns. To do this it was necessary 
to establish breaching batteries on the crest of the glacis; and 
before this could be done it was necessary to overpower the 
enemy’s artillery. This preliminary operation is nowadays 
called the “ artillery duel.” In Vauban’s day the effective 
range of guns was 600 to 700 yds. He tells us that it was cus¬ 
tomary to establish batteries at 1000 yds. from the place, but 



that at that range they did little more than make a great deal 
of noise. The first object of the attack, therefore, after the 
preliminary operations of investment, ftc., had been completed, 
was to c.stablish batteries within 600 or 700 yds. of the place, 
to counter-batter or enfilade all the faces bearing on the front 
of attack ; and to protect these batteries against sorties. After 
the artillery of the defences had been subdued—if it could not 
be absolutely silenced—it was necessary to push trenches to 
the front so that guns might be conveyed to the breaching 
positions and emplaced there in batteries. Throughout these 
processes it was necessary to protect the working parties and the 
batteries against sorties. 

For this purpose Vauban devised the Places d'armes or ltg»es 
paralleles. He tells us that they were first used in 1673 at the 
siege of Macstricht, where he conducted the attack, and which 
was captured in thirteen days after the opening of the trenches. 
The object of these parallels was to provide successive positions 
for the guard of the trenches, where they could be at hand to 
repel sorties. The latter were most commonly directed against 
the trenches and batteries, to destroy them and djjve out the 
working parties. The most vulnerable points were the heads 
of the approach trenches. It was necessary, therefore, that the 
guard of the trenches should be in a position to reach the heads 
of the approaches more quickly than the besieged could do so 
from the covered way. This was provided for as follows. 

The first parallel was usually established at about 600 yds. 
from the place, this being considered the limiting range of action 
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of a sortie. The parallel was a trench 12 to ij ft. wide and 3 ft. 
deep, the excavated earth being thrown forward to make a 
parapet 3 or 4 ft. high. In front of the first parallel and close 
to it were placed the batteries of the “ first artillery position.” 

While these batteries were engaged in silencing the enemy’.s 
artillery, for which purpose most of them were placed in pro¬ 
longation of the faces of the fortress so as to enfilade 
attset. them, the “ Approach Trenches ” were being pushed 
forward. The normal attack included a couple of 
bastions and the ravelin between, with such faces of the fortress 
as could support them ; and the approach trenches (usually 
three sets) were directed on the capitals of the bastions and 
ravelin, advancing in a zigzag so arranged that the prolongations 
of the trenches always fell clear of the fortress and could not be 
enfiladed. 

Fig. 65, taken from Vauban’s Attack and Defence of Places, 
shows clearly the arrangement of trenches and batteries. 

.\fter the approach trenches had been carried forward nearly 
half-way to the most advanced points of the covered way, the 
“ second parallel ” was constructed, and again the approach trenches 
were pushed forward. Midway between the second parallel and the 
covered way, short branches called Uemi-paratlels were thrown out 
to either flank of the attacks ; and finally at the foot of the glacis 
came the third parallel. Thus tliere was always a secure position 
for a suflicient guard of the trendies. Upon an alarm the working 
parties cotdd fall b.ack and the guard would advance. 

Trenches were either made by (tmtnon trenchwnrh, flying trench- 
work or snp. In the fir.st two a considerable length of trench was 
excavated at one time by a large working party extended along the 
trench : flying trenchwork (formerly known as flying sap) being 
distinguished from common treneliwork by the nse of gabions, by 
the help of whicli protection could be more quickly obtained. Both 
these kinds of treneliwork were commenced at night, the position 
of the trench having been previously marked out by tape. Thu 
“ taskf " or quantities of earth to bo excavated by each man were 


so calculated that by daybreak the trench would afford a fair amount 
of cover. Flying trenchwork was generally tised for the 2nd parallel 
and its approaches, and as far beyond it as possible. In proportion 
as the attack drew nearer to the covered way, the fire of the defenders' 
small-arms and wall-pieces naturally grew more effective, though 
by this time most of their artillery would have been dismounted 
by the fire of tbo siege batteries. It therefore became necessary 
before reaching the 3rd parallel to have recourse to sap. 

Sapping required trained men. It consisted in gradually pushing 
forward the end of a narrow trench in the desired direction. At the 
sap-head was a squad of sappers. The leading man excavated a 


treneh : ft. fi in. wide and deep. To proteet the head of the treneh 
iie had a shield on wheels, under cover of which he placed the 
gabions in position one after another as the sap-head pro- 
gressed. Other men following strengthened the parapet '• 

with fascines, and increased the trench to a depth of 3 ft., and a 
width of 2 ft. 6 in, to 3 ft. Fig. 66, taken from Vauban's treatise on 
the attack, shows the process clearly. The sap after being completed 
to this extent could be widened at leisure to ordinary trench 
dimensions by infantry working parties. 



Fig. 66.—Sapping (Vauban). 


As the work at the sap-headwasvery dangerous, Vauban encouraged 
his sappers by paying them on the spot at piecework rates, wiiich 
increased rapidly m jiroportion to the risk. He thus stimulated all 
concerned to do their best, and reckoned that under average con¬ 
ditions be could depend on a 
rate of progress for an ordinary 
sap of about 50 yds. in 2!i 
hours. 

It is interesting to rompare 
the more recent method of 
sapiiing with that aliove de- 
serilied (fig. 67 taken from the 
Instruction in Miiitnry Kngin- 
cering, 1806). It is no longer 
possible to place gabions in 
position at the .sap-head 
under lire. Accordingly the 
leading sapper excavates to the 
full depth of 4 ft. 6 in., aud 
the rate of progress is retarded 
proportionately, so that an 
advance cl only 15 to 30 yds. 
in 24 hours can be reckoned 
on instead of so. The head 
of the sap is pro+ected by a 
numlier of halt-fiile'l sandbags, 
which the leading sapper 
throws forward as he goes on. 

The nearer the apiiroarhcs 
drew to the covered way, the 
more oblique iiccamc the zig¬ 
zags, so tliat little forward 
progress was made in propor¬ 
tion to the length of the trench. 
The approaches were then 
carried straight to the front, 
by means of the " double 
sap,” which consisted of two 
single saps worked together 
with a parapet on eacli side 
(fig. 68). To protect these 
from being enfiladed from the 
front, traverses had to be left 
at interv.als, usuallv by turning the two saps at right angles to right 
or left for a few feiit, then forward, and so on as shown in fig. 6r), 
tlie distance apart of these traverses being of course regulated by 
the height from which the enemy's fire commanded the trench. 

The later stages in the attack are illustrated in fig. 70. From 
the third parallel the attack was pushed forward up the glacis 
by means of the double sap. It was then pushed right and 
left along the glacis, a little distance from the crest of the 
covered way. This was called “ crowning ” the covered way, 



It 


Fig. 65.—Regular Attack (Vauban). 
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wd on the position thus gained breaching batteries were estab¬ 
lished in full view of the escarp. While the escarp was bcitiK. 

breached, if it was intended to use a systematic atta^ 
•team of throughout, a mine gallery (see Mining below) was 
tJu Mttack. driven under the covered way and an opening made 
through the counterscarp into the ditch. The sap was 
then pushed across the ditch, and if necessary up the breach, the 
defenders’ resistance being kept under by musketry and artillery 
fire from the covered way. The ravelin and bastions were thus 
captured successively, and where the bastions had been re¬ 
trenched the same methods were used against the retrenchment. 

Vauban showed how to breach the escarp with the least 
expenditure of ammunition. This was done by making, with 
successive shots placed close together (which was feasible even 
in those days from a position so close as the crest of tlie covered 
way) horizontal and vertical cuts through the revetment wall. 
The portion of revetment enclosed by the cuts being thus 
detached from support was overturned by the pressure of the 



From MUHaty iCntmterin^, by yermisuon of the Culllroller of II.M. Stalionoiy 
Onice. 

Fig. 67. Deep " Sap. 


earth from the rampart. Ricochet fire was also the invention 
of Vauban. He showed liow, in enfilading the face of a work, 
by using greatly reduced charges a shot could be made to drop 
oyer the crest of the parapet and skim along tlie tcrreplein, 
dismounting guns and killing men as it went. 

Tlie constant success of Vauban must be ascribed to method 
and thorough organization. There was a deadly certainty 
latb- about his system that gave rise to the saying “ Place 
ceotury assicg6c, place prise.” He left nothing to chance, 
princlpitM and preferred as a rule the slow and certain progress 
ofdtftBct. gf gjjpg across the ditch and up the breach to the loss 
and delay that might follow an unsuccessful assault. His con¬ 
temporary and nearest rival Coehoorn tried to shorten sieges 
by heavy artillery fire and attacks across the Open; but in the 
long run his sieges were slower than Vaulian's. 

So much a matter of form did the attack become under these 
conditions, that in comparing the supposed defensive powers 
of different systems of fortification it was usual to calculate the 
number of days that would be required in each case before the 
breach was opened, the time being measured by the number of 
hours of work required for the construction of the various 
trenches and batteries. It began to be taken as a matter of 
course that no place under any circumstances could hold out 
more than a given number of days; and naturally, when the 
whole question had become one of formula, it is not surprising 
lo find that places were very often surrendered without more 
than a perfunctory slicw of resistance. 

The theory' of defence at this time appeared to be that since 
it was impossible to arrest the now methodical and protected 
process of thc'besiegers' trenches, no real resistance was possible 
until after they had reached the covered way, and this idea is 
at the root of tlie extraordinary complications of outworks 
and multiplied lines of ramparts that characterized the “systems” 
of this period. No doubt if a successor to Vauban could have 


brought the same genius to bear on the actual defence of place? 
as he did on the attack, ho would have discovered tliat the 
essence of successful defence lay in offensive action outside the 
body of the place, viz. with trench against trench. For want 
of such a man the engineers of the defence resigned themselves 
contentedly to the loss of the open ground outside their walls, 
and relied either upon 
successive permanent lines 
of defence, or if these did 
not exist, upon extem¬ 
porized retrenchments, 
usually at the gorge of the 
bastion. 

It is curious that such 
experienced soldiers as 
most of them were should 
not have realized the fatid 
effect upon the minds of 
the defenders whicli this 
almost passive abandon¬ 
ment of line after line 
must needs produce. Even 
a civilian—Machiavelli— 
had seen into the truth 
of the matter years before 
when he said {Treatise on 
the Art of War, Book vii.); 

“ And here I ought to 
give an advice ... to 
those who are construct¬ 
ing a fortress, and that 

is, not to establish within its circuit forlificalions which may 
serve as a retreat to troops who have been driven back from 
the first line.... I maintain that there is no greater danger 
for a fortress than rear fortifications whither troops can retire- 
in case of a reverse ; for once the soldier knows that he has a 
Mcure retreat after he lias abandoned the first post, he does 
in fact abandon it and so causes the loss of the entire fortress.” 

It must, however, be remembered that in those days when 
soldiers were mostly of a separate or professional riiste, tlie 
whole thing had become a matter of busmess. JTghting was 
so much regulated by the laws and customs of war that men 
thought nothing of giving up a place if, according to accepted 
opinion, the enemy had advanced so far that they could no 
longer hope to defend it successfully. Once this idea had set 
in it became hopeless to expect successful defences, save now 
and then when 
some officer of 
very unusual re¬ 
solution was in 
command. This 
is the real reason 
for the feeble re¬ 
sistance BO often 
made by fortresses 
in the 17 th and 
18 th centuries, 
which has been 
attributed to in¬ 
herent weakness 
in fortifications. 

Custom exacted that a commandant should not give up a place 
until there was an open breach or, perhaps, until he had stood at 
least one assault. Even Napoleon recognized this limitation 
of the powers of the defence when in the later years of his reign 
he was trying to impress upon lus governors the im{lbrtanea of 
their charge. The limitation was perfectly unnecessary, foi 
history at that time could have afforded plenty of instances of 
places that had been successfully defended for many months 
after breaches were opened, and assault after assault repulsed 
on the some breach. But the same soldtets of the S7th and 
i8th centuries who had created this ortificml condition of aSain^ 
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-established it by nuddng it «n understood thing that a garrison 
which surrendered without giving too much trouble after a 
breach liad been opened should have honourable consideration ; 
while if they put the besiegers to the pains of storming the breach, 
they were liable to be put to the sword. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some length on the siegecraft 
ef Vauban and his time, not merely for its historical interest, 
but because the system he introduced was practically 
unaltered until the end of the lyth century. The 
sieges of the Peninsular War were conducted on his 
lines j so was tliat of Antwerp in 1830 ; and as far as the disposi¬ 
tion of siege trenches was concerned, the same system remained 
in the Crimea, the P'ranco-German War and the Jiusso-Turkish 
War. The sieges in the Napoleonic wars were few, except in the 
Iberian peninsula. These last differed from tliose of the Vauban 
period and the i8th century in this, that instead of being deliber¬ 
ately undertaken with am])le means, against fortresses that 
answered to the requirements of the time, they were attempted 


at that time (Journals of Sitgts in Spain, tSii to Sir Jobs 

I Jones summariioa his own experience in Spain and the data accamu- 
*latod by practical engineers in former sieges from the time of 
Vaulnui onwards, in the following conclusions: The actual work 
of entrenching, sapping, &c., on tlio front attacked was much Ute 
same wlicther tlie iortress contained jooo or 10,000 mem On the 
oUier hand the guard o£ the trendies wa.s proporliunatu to the fighting 
men inside the fortress. (The total number of men liad of course to 
be sufficient to allow tfirce or four complete shifts or " reliefs ” for uil 
work and duties.) Adding a projiortion of men for camp and otlier 
duties, he calculates, for tlie vigorous siege of and OKiiiuirv plach 
situated in open country and containing .sooo men, a corps of 32,080 
effectlven, and rema>k.s furtlicr that this force would be greatly 
cxliansted alter a montli’s service. The .same place held by io,(im> 
would call for a besieging army of 50,1130 inon (guards and duties 
increasing, but not wurling parties). Tims tlic besieger should if 
po.ssible liavc a sujieriority of 7 to 1 if tlie garrison numbered 5000, 
6 to I if 10,000 and 5 to 1 if 15,000 and so on. As regards artillery, 
he sliould have as many, and it pos.sible twice as many, guns as those 
of tlie defender on tlie Iront of attack, as well as howitzers for sweep¬ 
ing every line suliject to enfilade and mortars for destroying traverses, 
Ac. Later in the siege, mote howitzers and mortars to clear the 

covered way and places of 
arms, and finally, after tfie. 
covering of the covered way, 
fifty additional battering guns 
would be required. It is 
apparent from Ihis lliat the 
practical engineers of the d..y 
iookeil u]ion a siege as a seri¬ 
ous matter, and did not iiml 
permammt fortifications want¬ 
ing in dclensive .stiviigUi. 

During the long ]icacc that 
followed the Napoleonic 
wars, one advance crtmea 
was made in siege- 
craft. In England in 1824 
successful ex])erimrnts were 
carried out in breaching an 
unseen wall by curved of 
indirect fire from liowiuers. 
At Antwerp in 1830 the in¬ 
creasing power and range 
of artillery, aixl cspeciofiy 
of howitzers, were used for 
bombarding purposes, the 
breaches there being rtrostly 
made by mines. Then came 
one of the world’s great 
sieges; tlmt of .Sevastopol 
in 1834-1855 (see C'rimeak 
War). The outstanding 
lesson of Sevastopol is the 
value of an active defence; 
of going out to meet the besieger, with countcrtrcnch and 
countermine. This lesson ha.s increased in value for us in pro¬ 
portion to the increased power of the rifle. 

In comparing the rcsi.stanco made behind the earthworks of 
Sevastopol with tho recorded defences of pennanent works, it is 
essential to remember that the conditions there were quite abnormal. 
Sir John Jones has told us what the relative forces of besiegers and 
besieged should be, and the necessary preponderance of artillery 
for tlie attack. The following quotations may be added : 

" The siege corps should be sufficiently strong—(i) To invest tire 
iortress completely, and maintain flic mve.stment against all the 
eflorts of file garrison, (2) If a regular siege is contemplated, tr 
execute and guard all the siege works rcquirerl for it. Compietu 
investment may sometimes lie impossiliie, liut experience has- 
rppcatedly shown that the difficnlties of a siege are cnormousiy 
increased if the garrison are able to draw fresh troops and suwlies 
from outside, and to rid themsedvo.s of their sick and wounded ” 
(Lewis). Again as regards artillery ; “ In a regular attack, where 
every point is gained inch by inch, it is impossiliie to succeed without 
overpowering the defensive artillery ” ; and " it is usele.ss to attempt 
to sap near a place till its artillery fire is subdued ...” (Jones). 

Those conditions were so far from being falfilled at Sevastopol 
that (a) there was no investment-- in fact the Russians came nearer 
to investing the Allies; (it) The Russians had the preponderance in 
guns almost throughout ; (c) the Russian force in and about 
Sevastopol was numerically superior to that o'f the -Aliics. We must 
add to this that Todleben had bean able to get rid of most of bis 



Fig. 70.— Later Stages of the Attack (Vauban). 


with inadequate forces and materials, against out-of-date 
works. 'J’hc fortresses that Wellington besieged in Spain had 
rudimentary outworks, and escarps that could be seen and 
breached from a distance. At tliat time, tliough the power of 
small arms had increased very slightly since the last century, 
there had been a distinct improvement in artillcr)', so that it 
was possible to breach a visible revetment at ranges from 500 
to 1000 yds. Wellington was very badly off for engineers, 
siege artillery and material. Trench works could only be carried 
out on a small scale and slowly. Time being usually of great 
importance, as in the first two sieges of Badajoz, his technical 
advisers endeavoured to shorten sieges by breaching the escarp 
from a distance—a new departure—and launching assaults 
from trenches that had not reached the covered way. Under 
these circumstances the direct attacks on breaches failed several 
times, with great loss of life. Wellington in one or two earlier 
despatches reflected on his engineers for not establishing their 
batteries on the crest of the glacis. The failures are, however, 
dearly due to attempts to push sieges to a oondusion without 
proper preparation. 

So jnvcli has been written of late years in criticism of the fortifica¬ 
tion to what may be called the Vauban period that it is important 
to note what were the preparations considered necessary for a siege 
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oiylliaii population, and those who remained were chiefly dockyard 
workmen, able to give most valuable assistance on the defence works^, 
The circumstances were therefore exceptionally favourable to an 
active defence. The weak point about the extemporized earthworks, 
which eventually led to the fall of the place, was the want of good 
bomb-proof cover near the parapets. 

The Franco-German War of 1870 produced no great novelty. 
The Germans were not anxious to undertake siege operations 
when it could be avoided. In several cases minor 
0«rmu fortresses surrendered after a slight bombardment. 
War. In Others, after the bombardment failed, the Germans 
contented themselves with establishing a blockade or 
detaching a small observing force. By far the most interesting 
siege wa.s that of Belfort (q.v.). Here Colonel Denfert-Kochereau 
employed the active defence so successfully by extemporizing 
detached redoubts and fortifying outlying villages, that he 
obliged the besiegers (who, however, were a small force at first) 
to take up an investing line 25 m. long ; and succeeded in holding 
the village of Danjoutin, 2000 yds. in advance of the enceinte, 
for two months after the siege began. He also used indirect fire, 
withdrawing guns from the ramparts and placing them in the 
ditches, in the open .spaces of the town, &c. At Paris the French 
found great advantage in placing batteries in inconspicuous 
positions outside the forts. Their direct fire guns were at a 
disadvantage in being fired through embrasures. These had 
ser\'ed their purpose when artillery fire was very inaccurate, 
but had now for a long time been recognized by the best engineers 
as out of date. The Germans since the siege of Duppel in 1864 
had mounted their siege guns on “ overbank ” carriages ; that 
is, high carriages which made it possible to fire the guns e'ver the 
parapet of the Imttery without embrasures. The guns in the 
Paris forts which were further handicapped by conspicuous 
parapets and the bad shooting of the gunners were easily 
silenced. 

At Stra.sshiirg indirect fire against escarps was used. The 
escarp of Lunette 53 was successfully breached by this method. 
The breaching battery was 870 yds. distant, and the shot struck 
the face of the wall at an angle (horizontally) of 55“, the effect 
being observed and reported from the countersc.arp. j 000 rounds 
from 6o-pounder guns sufficed to make a breach 30 yds. wide. 

Fig. 71 i.s a good example of the attack in the late stages. It will 
be observed that batteries tor mortars and field guns are established in 
the captured lunettes. The narrow wet ditch of Lunntte 5,.^ was 
crossed by a dam of earth and fascines, the headway protected by <a 
et or .screen of sandbags. 

unettc 32 was unrevetted, and its ditch wa.s more than 60 yds. 
wide, and 6 to q ft. deep. ... It was determined to effect the 
a.ss.ige by a cask bridge, for which the casks were furnished by 
rewerics near at hand. . . . The formation of the bridge was begun 
at nightfall. A pioneer swam across, hauled over a cable, and made 
it fast to the hedge on the berm. Four men were stationed in the 
water, close to the covered way, the casks were rolled down to them 
one after the other, and fitted with saddles, so as to form piers.. . . 
these piers were 3 ucces.sively boomed out along the line of the cable. 
... In two hours the bndge was finished, anil the lunette was 
entered. . . . The work had not been discovered by the besieged, 
and the formation of lodgments inside the lunette was already begun, 
when the noise made by some troops in passing the bridge attracted 
attention, and drew a fire which cost the besiegers abput 50 men. 
A dam was afterwards substituted for the bridge, ar it was repeatedly 
struck by shells." {R.F.. Professimial Papers, vol. xix.) 

It is curious to realize that this happened at so recent a time. 
Such operations would be impossible now, as long as any defending 
guns remained in action. 

On the whole it may be .said that siegecraft gained practically 
nothing from the Franco-German War. The Russo-Turkish 
war taught less, Plevna {q.v.) having been defended 
ziejewar- works and attacked by the old-fashioned 

tart. methods. For the last ten years of the 19th century 
military opinion was quite at a loss as to how the 
sieges of the future would work out. As guns and projectiles 
continued to improve the “ attaque brusqu6e ” proposed by von 
Sauer had many adherents. It was thought that a heavy 
bombardment would paraly.se resistance and open the way for 
an attack, to be delivered by great numbers and with special 
appliances for crossing obstacles. Others thought that the 
strer([th of the defence, as manifested by the Plevna field works. 


would be greater than ever when the field works were backed by 
permanent works, good communications and the resources of a 
fortress. One thing was obvious—namely, that as long as the 
artillery of the place, of even the smallest calibres, remained 
unsubdued, the difficulty of trenchwork and sapping would be 
enormously increased, and no one seemed to have formed a clear 
conception of how that difficulty was to be met. A lecture 
delivered in Germany about 1895 is worth quoting os a fair 
example of the vagueness of idea then prevailing: “ For the 
attack, the following is the actual procedure : Accumulation and 
preparation of material for attack before the fortress : advance 
of attacking artiller)', covered by infantry. Artillery dueL 
Throwing forward of infantry: destruction of the capability 
for defence of the position attacked; when possible by long* 



Fig. 71.—Strassburg, Lunettes 52 and 33, 1870. 


range artillery fire, otherwise by the aid of the engineers. Occu¬ 
pation of the defensive position. Assault on the inner lines 
of the fortress.” That seemed quite a simple prescription, but 
the necessary drugs were wanting. And even since Port Arthur 
great uncertainty as to the future of the attack remains. 

Modem artillery lias much simplified the con.struction of siege 
batteries. Formerly siege batteries and rampart batteries opposed 
each other with direct fire at ranges not too long for the unaided 
human eye, and the shells, travelling with low velocity, bit into the 
parapets, and, exploding, produced their full effect. Accordingly 
the task ol the gunners was, by accurate fire, to destroy the parapets 
and embrasures, and to dismount the guns. The parapets of nege 
batteries were therefore made from 18 to 30 ft. thick, and the con¬ 
.struction of such batteries, with traverses, A-c., involved much work. 
The height of parapet necessary for proper protection being 7 ft. 
6 in. to 8 ft., a great deal of labour could he saved liy sinking the 
gun-platforms about 4 ft. lielow the surface level, but of course this 
was only possible where rock or water were not near the surface. 

The effect of modern projectiles was to reduce the thickness of 
earth necessary for parapets. High velocity projectiles are very 
easily deflected upwards by even a slight bank of earth. This'« 
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especially the case with sand. Loose earth is better than compacted 
earth, and clay oflers the least resistance to penetration. These 
facts were taken note of in England more than on the Continent in 
the design of instructional siege batteries. 

The construction of batteries is moreover vastly simplified by the 
long rangB.s at which artillery will fight in future. It will as a rule 
be possible to place howitzer batteries in .such po.sitions that even 
from balloons it will be diliicult to locate tliem ; and even direct fire 
batteries can easily be screened from view. This renders parapets 
unnecessary, and probably no more protection will be used than light 
splinter-proof screens to stop .shrapnel bullets or fragments of 
common shell. Moreover batteries can be constructed at leisure 
and by daylight. 

The most important point about the modem battery is the gun 
])latform tor the larger natures ol guns and howitzers. These require 
very solid constmetion to re.sist the heavy shock of discharge. Not 
long ago it was thought that the defence would have larger ordn-ance 
than the attack, as anything heavier than an 8 in. howitzer required 
a concrete bed, which could not be made at short notice. The 
Jajianese, however, al Port Arthur made concrete platforms lor t r in. 
howitzers. It may be remarked that difiir.ulties which loom largely 
m peace are often overcome easily enough under the stress of war. 

Another gain to the attaek is in connexion with magazines. The 
old powder magazines were, particularly dangerous adjuncts to 
batteries, and had to be very carefully bomb-proofed. Such pro¬ 
pellants as cordite, however, are comparatively harmless in the open. 
They are very difficult to detonate, and if set on fire do not explode 
lice gunjjowder. It is therefore unnecessary to provide boinb-probf 
niaga/ines for them in eonnexion with the batteries. 

In luture .sieges the question of .supjily will be more important 
than it has ever been. Leaving out of the que.stion the bringing uji 
ol supjilies from the base of operations, the task of distribution at 
the front is a very large one. The Paris siege mancruvres ol 1804 
luinish some instructive data on tliis point. The main siege park 
was at Meaux, 10 m. from the ist artillery position, and the average 
distance from the ist artillery jiosition to (he principal fort attacked 
was 5000 yds. The front ol attack on Fort Vaujours and its collateral 
batteries covered 10,000 yds. There were 24 batteries in the 1st 
artillery position ; say too guns, spread over a front of 4000 yds. 
■J'o connect Meaux with the front, the French laid some (.) m. of 
narrow gauge railway largely along existing roads. The 'line was 
single, witli numerous branches and sidings. They ran n regular 
trains to the front daily and half-a-dozen .suj>ideinentary. Tlic 
amount of artillery material sent up was over joixi tons, without 
any projectiles; but it can easily be imagined that large diunands 
were also made on transport for other jiurjioses. For instance, one 
comidete iiakery train was sent up daily. The amount of ammuni¬ 
tion sent up would be limited only by the power of transjiortiug it. 
A siege tram of i<x) pieces could jirobably dispose of from 500 to 
looo tons ol ammunition a day, at the maximum rate of firing. 

But the most important question aflectitig the si<-ges ol tlie future 
(putting aside accidental circumstances) will be the configuration of 
the ground. Assuming that local conditions do not sjiecially favour 
the artillery of either side, it is liiglily probable that the artillery 
duel will result in a deadlock. If the besiegers’ guns do not succeed 
in sileinmg those of the defence from the rst or distant artillery 
Jiu.sition (which, whether they aie in ciijiolas or in coner'alcd positions, 
will m any ease be an extremely diliicult task), it will be nece.ssary 
tor the mlaiiLry to jiress in; to feel for weak jioiiits, and to fight 
for thoi,e that oher better jiositions for hre and observation. In 
doing this they will have to face the defenders’ infantry, entrenched, 
backed by their unsilenced guns, and having secure places of assembly 
from whieh to deliver eounter-attacks. ’The distance to which they 
can work forward and establish themselves umler these conditions 
will dejiend oil the ground. It will then be for the engineers to 
cross the remaining space by sap. This, under present conditions, 
wall he a tedious jirocess, and may even take long enough to cause 
the failure ol the siege. 

As to the manner of the sap, it will certainly be ” deep ” as long 
as the defence retains any artillery power. When the 4 it. 6 in. sap 
already described was first introduced, it was known as a " deep sap "; 
but the siege.s of the future wiU probably nece.ssitate u true deep 
sap, that is one in whieh the whole of the necessary cover is got 
below the surface ol the earth. 

Such a sap may consist of an open trench, about 6 ft. deep, the 
wiiole of the excavated cartli being carried away through the trench 
to the rear ; or a blinded trench, covered in as it progreases by 
splinter-proof timbers and earth ; or a tunnelled trench, leaving a 
toot or so ol surface earth undisturbed. In either case nothing .should 
be visible from the front to attract artillery fire. As the sap is 
completed, it will sometimes be necessary to add a shght parapet 
m places, to give command over tlie foreground for the rifles of the 
guard of the trenches. 

The sap will have to bo pushed up quite close to the defenders’ 
trenches and obstacles. After that further progress must either bo 
niade by mining, or as .seems very probable, by getting the better 
of me defenders m a contest with shells from short-range mortars. 

Just as in the feudal ages a castle was built on some sohtary 
eminence which lent itself to the defensive methods of the time, so 
m the future the detached forts and supporting points in the girdle 


of a fortress will be sited where smooth and gentle slopes of gtOUnll 
^ve the utmost opportunity to the defenders' fire, and the least 
Chance of concealment to the enemy. There will be considerable 
latitude of choice in the defensive positions; though not,of course, 
the same latitude as when the existence of a precipitous hill was the 
raison d’itre of the castle. In some places, as at Port Arthur, the 
whole country-side may by reason of its steep and broken tiopes bo 
unfavourable to the defence, though even then genius will turn the 
difficulties to account. But wherever it is possible the defender will 
provide for a space of 1000 yds. or so, swept by fare and illuminated 
by searchlights, in front of his hnes. That space will have to be 
crossed by .sap, and it needs little imagination to realize how great 
the task will be for the besieger, 

'There are other modem methods of siege warfare to be noticed, 
the use of which is common to besiegers and besieged. Much i.s 
expected of balloons ; but the u.se ol these in war is unlikely to 
corre^ond to peace exjioctations. They must be kept at a consider¬ 
able di.stance from the enemy’s guns, a di.stance which will increase 
as the means of range-finding improve ; and as the height from which 
they can observe usefully is limited, so is the ob.servers’ power to 
search out hidden objects behind vi^rtical screens. Thus, suppose a 
captive balloon at a height of 2000 ft,, and distant 4000 y£. from 
an enemy’.s howitzer battery : and suppose- the battery placed 
behind a .steeji hill-side or a grove of trees, at .such a distance that a 
shell fired with 30“ elevation can just clear this screen. I'he line of 
sight from the observer to the battery is inclined to the horizontal 

3x4000’ I'oughly 10°. It is obvious, therefore, that 

the observer cannot see the battery. 

Balloon observers are exjiected to assist the batteries by marking 
the eftects of their fire. For this to he done on any jiractical scale 
a balloon would he renuired for each battery : tliat is, lor only loo 
guns, some 20 or 25 balloons. These would require an eijual number 
of ^ higlily skilled observers (of whom there, are not too many in 
existonce), be.sides the other balloon jiersonnel and accessories, and 
the means of making gas, which is too much to expect, even if an 
enemy were obliging enough to give notice of his intentions. 

Telephones and all other means of tran.smitting intelligence rapidly 
arc now of the utmost importance to both attack and defence. Slaps 
marked with numbered squares arc necessary for directing artiilery 
fare, esjiecially from ciipoliLs. Organization in every branch will give 
better reauits than ever before, and the question of communication 
and trausjiort from the base of sujiplies right up to the front needs 
detailed study, in view of the great weight of ammunition and 
supplies that will have to he handled. 

Ihe use of light mortars for the trenches, introduced by Coehoorn 
and revived with extemporized means at Fort Aithur, needs great 
atleiitioii. It may be prophesied that the issue of imjiortant sieges 
in the future, when skilfuily conducted on both sides with sufficient 
resources, will dejiend mainly on the energy of tlie defenders in 
trench work, on imning and countermining'in connexion with tie- 
trenehes, and on the use ol light mortars made to throw large charges 
of high exjilosive for short distances with great accuracy. 

For a brief narrative of the siege of Port Arthur in 1904, one of 
the greatest sieges of history, both as regards its epic interest and its 
military importance, the reader is referred to the article Russo- 
Japanksii Wau. 

DtnNirioNs.-The following definitions may be useful, hut have 
no jilace in the evolution of the attack, to which this section is 
mainly devoted. 

Invcsimenl. —This most necessary, almost indispensable operation 
of every siege consists in surrounding the fortress about to be be¬ 
sieged, so as to cut off il.s communications with the outside world. 
Preliminary itweslmenl which is carried out by cavalry and light 
troops before the arrival of the besieging force, consists in closing 
tlie roads so as to shut out supplies and reinforcements. Close 
investment should be ol such a character as to prevent any sort ol 
communication, even by single messengers or spies. Tne term 
" blockade ” is sometimes loosely used instead of investment. 

Lines of Circumvullation and Coniravallation, —These now obsolete 
terms were in great use until the itjth century. The circumvallatiott 
was a line of parapet which the besieger made outside the investing 
position of his own force, to protect it when there was a chance of 
attack by a relieving army. The line of coniravallation was the line 
of parapet and trench sometimes made by the besieger all round the 
town he was attacking, to check the sorties of the garrison. 

Observing Porce. —When circumstances make the reduction of a 
particular fortress in the theatre of operations unnecessary a force 
is olten detached to “ observe ” it. ’The duty of this force will be 
to watch the garrison and prevent any hostile action such as raids 
on the lines of communications. 

Itombardment. —This operation, common to all ages, consists in a 
general (sometimes an indiscriminate) fire against either the whole 
target offered by the fortress or a particular section of that target. 
In ancient and medieval times the effect of a bombardment—whether 
of ordinary missiles, of incendiary projectiles, or of poisonous matters 
tending to breed pestilence—upon a population closely crowded 
within its walls was very powerful. In the present day little military 
importance is attached to bombardment, since under modem 
conditions it cannot do much real harm. 
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IV. Miutary Mining 

It has been noted already that mining is one of the most ancient 
resources of siege warfare. The use of gunpowder in mining 
operatians dates from the end of the 15th century. When 
Siakespeare makes Fluellen say, at Henry V.’s siege of Harfieur, 

th'athversary is digt himself four yards under the countermines ; 
I think ’a will plow up all, if there is not better directions,” 
he is anticipating the development of siegccraft by nearly 100 
years. Pedro di Navarro, a Spanish officer, is credited with the 
first practical use of explosive mines. He employed them with 
great success at the siege of Naples in 1503 ; and afterwards, 
■when rebuilding the Gastello Nuovo after the siege, -was probably 
the first to make permanent provision for their use in counter¬ 
mines. Countermining had been a measure of defence against 
the earlier methods of attack-mining ; the object being to break 
into the besiegers’ galleries and fight hand to hand for the posses¬ 
sion of them. When tiie explosive mine was introduced, it 
became the object of the defenders to establish their countwr- 
mines near the besiegers’ galleries and destroy them by the effect 
of the explosion. In the 400 years or so that have passed this 
branch of warfare has changed less than any other. Methods of 
mining have not advanced much, and the increased power 
of high explosives as compared with gunpowder has its kast 
advantage in moving masses of earth. 

When a besieger has arrived by means of trenches within a 
certain distance of the enemy’s works without liaving subdued 
their fire, he may find that the advance by sap becomes too slow 
and too dangerous. He can then advance undergound by means 
of mine galleries, and by exploding large charges at the heads of 
■these galleries can make a scries of craters. These craters arc 
then occupied by infantry, and connected with each other 
and with the parallel in rear by trenches, thus forming a new 
parallel. If not Interfered with by the defenders the besieger 
cun advance in this way until he readies the counterscarp. 
His mines will now be turned to a new purpose, viz. tw breach the 
counterscarp and afterwards the e.scarp. 'This is done by 
placing suitable charges at intervals behind the scarps at such a 
height above the foundations Uiat the pressure of the earth above 
the mine will more than couaterbalwce the resistance of, the 
masonry. 

But if the defenders arc actiiie, they ■will countermine. There 
is as a general rule this broad difference between the mines of 
the defence and those of the attack, tliat the defenders 
maattr-'' surface of the ground broken, lest 

* increased opportunities of getting cover should lie 
offered to the besiegers. The abject of the defence, 
therefore, is to destroy the besiegers’ galleries without forming 
craters, and for this purpose they generally endeavour to get 
underneath the attack galleries. The defenders may, howev'cr, 
wish, if the opportunity is allowed them, to explode mines under 
the attack parallels, in which case there is of course no objection 
to disturbing the surface. 

“ At the commoncomeat of the subtorranean ■war tiw.maia ol^ect 
of the defence is to force the besieger to take to ininibg operations 
as early os possible, as it is a tedious operation and will prolong the 
siege. Every endeavour must be tnade to pusii forwoid counter¬ 
mines so as to meet and check the attack, Ob the approach of the 
opponents to each other caoeful, lisfaeoiiig for the enemy must be 
resorted to. To this end it is necessary at irregular intervals to 
suspend all work for some minutes at a time, closing doors of com¬ 
munication and employing experienced hsteners at the heads of the 
countermines, This matter is a most important one, as a premature 
explosion of the defender's mines is a double loss to the defender, a 
loss of a mine and an advantage to the enemy in more than one way. 
As soon as the overcliarged mines of the besieger have been fired, a 
heavy iire should be brought to bear on the craters, and if possible 
aoeties should be made to prevent the enemy occupying them. At 
the same time every effort should be made underground to surround 
■with gallocies, and a» it ■were isolate, the craters so as to prevent the 
bosisgsT making a new advance from them. The effovts of the 
attack at this stage ■wUI prebahly be diffioted to the formation of 
■what are oaikd “ Boots shafts " ^.1. shafts partially lined in which 
charges are hastfiy fired with little or no tamping), and to meet these 
.in time the defemter may resort to the use of boring tools, and so 
j>lace charges somewhere in odiraoM at tho heads at the oeoiUer- 
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mines. His great object must be to prevent os long as poMlM* 
the besieger from getting underground a^in; and these oocastM, 
when the power of resistance is tsmporainly c<pMl to, if not greater 
than, that of the attack, should he mads the OMSt of by the defonoo.'’ 
(Lewis, TMt^book on Portipoaiion, 6 <., 1493.) 

The defence has the advantage, in the case of fortresses, of 
being able to estabtish heforei^nd a system of countermine 
galleries in masonry. Many systems have been worked out for 
this purpose. A good typical arrangement is tliat of GenBral 
Maiescot, publish^ in 1799, shown ia fig. 72^ 



tWna SlurtioBi gf Fertf/ieotins by pcmititflo of the OsabbOer H.M. Sraitmry 
Office. 

Fig, 72 , 


The main galleries (those running out in a straight line from 
the counterscarp gallery e to three of the points o) fall gently 
to the front to a depth of 30 or 40 ft. below the surface—the 
deeper they are the less they ■will suffer from the enemy’s mines. 
Branch galleries (marked c b+d c) run obLquely upward from 
them to right and to left, leading to the mines, which are placed 
at various depths, according to circumstances. 

Two main points must be observed in any system of counter¬ 
mines ; the branch galleries must run obliqudy forward, so as 
not to present their sides to the action of the enenfy’s mines ; 
and the distance between the ends of the branches from adjacent 
main galleries sliould be such that the enemy cannot pass between 
them unheard. This distance will vary with the nature of ■^e 
soil, but may be taken roughly as 20- yds. A couieenieat ske 
for main galleries is 6 ft. high by 3 ft. wide; branch gdleries 
may be 5 ft. by 3 ft. When the enemy Is approaching, other 
branch gfdkriefi,. caUsd Usttnert^ will be pushed out iroia..login 
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and'brsnch goillerieg. The section to fig. i of fig. 72 shows openings 
left for the purpose. 

Another use of mines in defenrc is in connexion with breaches. 
A permanent arrangement for tliis purpose, by General Uufoiir, 
is shown in fig. 72. Vet another use, on which much ingenuity 
was expended in the i8lh century, is to extemporize retrench¬ 
ments. 

The charges of mines depend of course upon the effect whicli 
is dc.sired. When the charge is .strong enough to produce a 
crater, the radius of the circular opening on the surface 
of the ground is called the radius oj ihe craier. 'I'he 
antow. line drawn from the centre of the cliarge to the nearest 
surface, which is expressed in feet, is called the lint 
0/ least resistanee (L.L.k.). When a mine produces a crater the 
diameter of which is equal to the line of least resistance, it is 
called a one-lined crater ; when the diameter is double the L.L.R., 
a boo-lined crater and so on. Common mines are those which 
produce a two-lined craier. Over-charged mines produee craters 
greater than two-lined, and undercharged mines less. A camou- 
fiet docs not produce a crater; it is used when the object is to 
destroy an enemy’s gallery without lireaking the surface. Tig. 
73 shows sections of the different kinds of mines, witli their 


AcQon of a Common Mine 
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Fir*. 73.—Minos, 


craters and the. effect they will produce downwards and horizon¬ 
tally in ordinary earth. 

Consideration of this figure will show that It is possible to place 
a long charge at such a depth below the surface that it will 
destroy any galleries of the enemy within a considerable radius, 
without much disturbing the surface of the ground. 

Bored mines, which have been alluded to above, are a com- 
paratlvrty recent innovation. When the enemy is heard at work in 
one of hts gpallerles and his position approximately determined by the 
sound, it is necessary to drive a branch pallery with ail speed in that 
direction, and when it has advanced as far as appears necessary, to 
load, tamp and discharge a mine before the enemy can fim his own 
mine. Tills is one of the most delicate and dangerous operations 
of war, and miocess will fcdl to those who are at the same time most 
^Iful and most determined. The work can be hastened and made 


less dangerous as follows; Instead of driving a branch gaitary, a 
hole several inches in diameter is bored in the required direction, 
with suitable tools there is no difficulty in driving a straight bore 
hole 20 or 30 ft. long. A small charge ol high explosives is then 
pushed uj) to the end of the Ixirehole and lired. This forms a small 
camoufiet chanilicr by compressing tire earth around it. Into this 
chamber the charge ior tlie mine is passed up the bore-hole. Ko 
tamping of course is required. 

Mine warfare i.s slow, dangerous and uncertain in its results. 
It will certainly delay the besiegers’ advance very much and may 
do so indefinitely. One point is distinctly in favour of the defence, 
namely that when ground has been much mined it becomes 
charged with poisonous gases. Sonic cxplu-sives arc less noxious 
than others in this way, and it will be ad\ anlageous for the attack, 
but not necessarily for tiic defence, to make use of these. 

CalculalioH of Charges .— 'I'hu quantity of powder re<|uircd for a 
charge i.s expressed in lbs. in terms ol L.L.k,^, and the following 
formulae aj'e used : 

f^l..l,.R. in feel, r.^radius of crater in feet, r = powder charge in 
pounds, .s-a vaj'iahln depend<‘ut on the luiture of the soil. 

For a common mine r 1 " 

10 


For an overcharged mine i - (/+ ■9(r-/)| ’ 

For an undercharged mine < - 

Tiie values to be given to s are : 

Nature of Soil. t’aluo of s. 

Very light earth.o-Ko 

Common earth.1 -oo 

Hard sand.1.25 

Earth mixed with stones.1-40 

Clay mixed with loan.. 

Inferior brickwork.l '00 

Rock or good new brickwoik. 

Very good old brickwork.z-jii 

Military mining is carried on by means of vertical shafts and 
horizontal or inclined galleries. \^on the soil is very stiff, very 
little or even no lining is required for shafts and galleries j but 
usually llicy have to he lined eitlier with cases or frames. 

Cases make a complete lining of 2 in. planking. Frames are used 
at' intervals of 4 or 5 ft. to support a partial lining of jilanks. Cases 
are of course preforMilu in ottier respects ; but in ordinary soil they 
take up more timber. 

Tlierc are two kinds of gallery in ordinary use ia the British 
service, namely the (ommoit gallery whose interior dimensions with 
cases are 5 ft. 6 m. x 2 ft., and the branch gallery which ^ 

is 4 ft. X 2 ft. The shaft has about the same dimensions as 
a branch gallery. Formerly it wa.s .sometimes necessary 
in the systematic attack of a fortress to got guns down into the ditch. 
For this porposo a " great gallery " was used, 6 ft. 0 in. in height and 
6 ft. 8 in. wide, internal dimensions. 

Miners' Tools. — 7 'he.so are lew and simple. The pick and shovel 
differ from the ordinary tyiies in having rullier shorter helves suitable 
for the confined .space in which they are used. There is also a push- 
pick, an implemunt with a straight helve and a pointed shovel head 
6 in. long and 3^ in. wide. The miner's truth, used lor drawing the 
earth from the end of the gallery to tlie liottom o( the sliait, is a small 
wooden truck holding about 2 cub. ft. ol eartii. Formerly the noise 
of tlie wheels of the truck gmssing over the uneven wooden floor ol 
tlie gallery was very huble to be heard by the enem^'. To obviate 
this they now have leather tyres and should run on battens nailed 
to the floor. The miner's bucket is a small canvas bucket with a 
couple of ropes attached, by which the earth can be drawn up the 
shaft. Nowadays, however, the truck itself has chains attached to 
it, by w'hich it is drawn up, with the aid of a windlass, to the surlaco. 
By this method more earth can be taken up in one lift, and time and 
labour are not wasted in tronsferruig the contents of the truck to the 
bucket. 

Ventilation is an important point. The breath of the miners and 
the burning of their candles (wlien electric light is not available) 
vitiates the air in the gallencb ; so that even in clean ground a 
gallery sliould not lie dnvon more than 6o ft. without providing 
some muons of renewing the air. Tins is usually done by ioicing 
fresh air, by means of a pump or bellows, through a flexible hose to 
the head of the gallery. Where mines have been fired close by, 
there is great danger from polsoaioaB gases filtering through the soil 
into the gallery. This difficulty ia nowadays met by the use of 
special apparatus, such as hedmets into which fresh air is pumped, 
so that the wearers need not brcatlie the air of the gallery at nIL 
Ventilation can also be assisted by boring boles vertically to the 
surface of the ground. 

Where a point has been reached at which it is proposed to fir* a 
mine, a chamber just large enough to hold the char^ is cut in the 
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Bide of the gallery. The object of this is to keep the charge out of 
the direct fine of the gallery and thus increase the force of tlie 
explosion. The charge may be placed in canvas bags, barrels ol 
boxes, precautions bein^ taken against damp. 

The operation of loading is of the first importance, for if the mine 
is not exploded with success, not only is valuable time lost, which 
g may give the enemy his opportunity, but it will probably 

CUMrg ag nece.ssary to untamp tlie mine in order to renew the 

***■ fuze ; an operation attended by consideralile danger. 
The loading of the mine should therefore l>c done by the officer in 
charge with his own hands. He has to work in a very cramped 
position and practically in the dark (unless with electric light) as of 
course no naked Ughts can be allowed near powder. Everything 
should therefore be prepared beforehand to facilitate the loading of 
the mine and placing of the fuze. At Chatham a 1000 lb mine, at 
the end of a gallery 136 ft. long, has been loaded in 30 minutes. 
The piowder was passed up the gallery by hand in sandbags, and 
emptied into a box of the required size. 

Whatever method of firing (.see below) is employed, the officer 
who loads the mine mu.st be careful to see that it is so arranged as to 
make firing certain, and that the leads pa.s.sing out of the gallery 
are not liable to damage in the process of tamping. 

Tamping .—This operation consists in filling up the head of the 
gallery solidly, fur such a distance that there shall be no possibility 
of the charge wa.sting its force along the gallery. Tlu' distance 
depends on the charge and on the .solidity of the tamjiing. For a 
common mine it should extend to about j L.L.R. from the charge, 
when the tamping is of earth in sandbags; for a 3-lined crater, to 
about 2 L.L.lt. Tamping can be improved by jamming pieces of 
timber across the shaft or gallery among the other filUng. 

Firing.- This may be done electrically, or by means of .lafcty or 
inslantanenu.i juze, or puwtler hose. 

Electric firing is the safest and best, and allows of the charge being 
exploded at any given moment. Imr this ])uq)Ose electric fuzes (for 
powder) or electric detonators (for guncotton or other high explosive) 
are employed. The current that fires them is passed through copper 
wire leads. 

The safety fuze usorl in the Briti.sh service bums at the rate of 
about 3 ft. a minute. Instantaneous fuze bums at the rate of a mile 
a minute. Both can be fired under water. They are often used in 
conjunction, a considerable length of instantaneous fuze, leading 
from the charge, being connected to a short length of safety fuze. 

I’owder hose, an old-time expedient, can be extemporized by 
making a tube of strong linen, .say i in. in diameter, and filling it with 
I)Owder. It bums at the rali> of 10 to 20 ft. per second. 

Explosives .—The old-fashioned gunpowder ol the grained black 
variety is still the best fur must kinds of military minus. Pebble and 
prism powders do not give as good results, presumably because 
tlu’ir action is so .slow that some of the gases of explosion can escape 
through the pores of the earth. High explosives, with their quick 
shattering and rending eflect, are little more effective than gun¬ 
powder in actually moving largi! quantities of earth. Most of them 
give off much more poi.sonous lumes than gunpowder. Some recent 
high explosives, however, have been specially designed to be com¬ 
paratively innocuous in this respect. 

Some formulae have been given above for the calculation 
BtteetM ot charges. It will, however, simplify matters for the 
mines. reader to record some actual instances of charges 
fired both in peace and war. 

In the matter of scientific experiment we find Vauban as usual 
leading the way, and the following results among others were obtained 
by him at Tournay in ifiSf) and ifiSg; A charge of iflz tb placed 
13 ft. below the surface produced a crater of 13 ft. radius [a two-lined 
crater, or “ common mine (lallcries were de.stroyeri at distances 
equal to the L.L.R. in botli horizontal and vertical directions. 
Double tlie charge, (ilaced at double the depth, iie. 324 Ib with an 
L.L.R. of 27 ft. made no crater, but like the fir.st destrwed galleries 
below it and on each side at distances equal to the L.L.R. A charge 
of 3828 lb with L.I..R. of 37 ft. made a two-lined crater and destroyed 
a gallery distant Oi It. bonzonfally. 

Bernard Forest de Belidor, a French engineer, made many experi¬ 
ments at La Fire almut 1732, and 20 years later, as a general officer 
and inspector ol miners, continued them on a larger scale. His 
experiments were directed towards destroying an enemy’s galleries 
at greater distances than had hitherto lieen supposed possible, by 
means of very large charges (in proportion to the L.L.R.) which he 
called " globes of compression." In one of them a charge of 4320 tb 
of powder placed only 15 ft. o in. below the surface damaged or 
“ compreased " a gallery distant 65 ft. horizontally. The radius of 
the crater was 34 ft. 8 in. 

At Frederick the Great's siege of Schweidnitz in 1762 some very 
large charges were exploded. One ol them, of 5400 lb with an L.L.R. 
of 16 ft. 3 in., made a crater ol 42 ft. 3 in. radius. Readers of Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great may recall his de.scription of the contest of the 
rival engineers on this occasion. 

At Graudenz in 1802 (experiments!) a charge of 1031 lb of powder 
placed 10 ft. deep, nntamped, in a vertical shaft, made a crater of 
13 ft. 6 in. radius. A charge of 412 lb of guncotton, calculated as 


being equivalent to the above charge of powder and placed under 
the same conditions, made a crater of 14 ft. radius. The absence 
of tamping in both cases of course placed the gunpowder at a dis¬ 
advantage. 

Perhaps the most interesting mine ever fired was that at the 
siege of Petersburg in the American Civil War, in June 1804. The 
circumstances were all abnormal, and tlie untcchnical „ 
account of it in Hatties and Leaders of the Civil War (vol. 
iv.) is well worth jicrusal. No mining tools or materials *** 

and no military miners were available ; and no one had ’ 
any confidence in the .success of the attempt except its 
originator, Lieut.-Colonel Pleasants, a mining engineer by profession, 
his regiment which was recruited from a minmg popuhition, and 
General Burnside the corps commander. The opposing entrench¬ 
ments were 130 yds. apart. The mine gallery was started behind the 
Federal lines and driven a distance of 510 ft. till it came under a 
field redoubt in the Confederate lines. There two branches were 
made, right and loft, cadi about 38 ft. long, and in them eight mines 
aggregating 8000 lb of powder were placed. The first attempt to 
fire them failed, and an officer and a sergeant volunteered to enter 
the gallery to seek the cause of the failure. A defective splice in two 
lengths ol fuze was thus discovered and repaired. At the second 
attempt all the mines were fired simultaneously with succc.ss, and 
made a gigantic crater 170 ft. long by 60 ft. wide and 30 ft. deep. 
The occupants of the redoubt, at least several hundred men (they 
have been stated at 1000), were blown up and mostly killed. The 
assault which follow'cd, however, failed completely, for want of 
organization. The infantry was drawn up in readine.ss to advance, 
but no outhds bail been provided from the parallel, and this and other 
causes delayed the occujiation of the crater and gave the defending 
artillery a moment's respite. Thus the assailants gained the crater 
but could not advance beyond it in face of the defenders’ fire, nor 
couhl they e.stablisli themselves within it, on its steep clay sides, 
for want of entrenching tools. A good many troops were sent for¬ 
wards in support, but being in many cases of inferior quality, they 
could not be induced to go forward, and huddled in disorder in the 
already overcrowded crater. Over 1000 of these were captured 
when the Confederates retook the crater by a counter-attack and the 
total loss of the Federals in the attack was nearly 4000. 

'J’hc war.s of the la.st generation have done little or nothing 
to advance the science of militar)' mining, but a good deal has 
been done in peace to improve the means. Electric lighting and 
electric firing of mines will be a great help ; modem drilling 
machines may be used to go through rock ; ventilating arrange¬ 
ments are much improved; and the use of bored mines is sure 
to have great developments. The Russo-Japanese War taught 
nothing new in mine-warfare, or as to the effects of mines, but 
the siege of Fort Arthur had this moral among others ; just a.s in 
future, in the frontal attack of positions, trench must oppose 
trench, so in fortress warfare mines will be more necessary than 
ever. It appears that they will be essential to destroy both 
the ditch-fianking arrangements of forts and the escarp or other 
permanent obstacle beyond the ditch. 

V. Field Fortification 

Field Fortifications, now more often spoken of as field defences, 
are those which are constructed at short notice, with the means 
locally available, usually when the enemy is near at hand. 
Subject to the question of time, a very high degree of strength 
can he given to them, if the military situation makes it worth 
while to expend sufficient labour. A century or more a^o, 
the dividing line between permanent and field fortification 
was very rigidly drawn, since in those days a high masonry 
escarp surmounted by a rampart was essential to a permanent 
fortress, and these could naturally not be extemporized. 
Works without masonry, in other ways made as strong as 
possible with deep ditches and heavy timbers,—such as would 
require about six tveeks for their construction—were known 
as semi-permanent, and were used for the defence of places 
which acquired strategic importance in the course of a 
war, but were not immediately threatened. The term field 
fortification was reserved for works constructeii of lighter 
materials, with parapets and ditches of only moderate develop¬ 
ment. Redoubts of this class required a fortnight at most for 
their construction. 

In modem fortification if cupolas and deep revetted ditches 
were essential to permanent defences, the dividing line would 
be equally clear. But as has been shown, this is not universally 
admitted, and wdiere the resources exbt, the use of our present 
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means of construction, such as steel joists, railway rails, rein¬ 
forced concrete and wire, in conjunction with the defensive 
power of modern fire-arms, makes it possible to extemporize 
in a very short time works having much of the resisting power 
of a permanent fortress. Further, such works can be expanded 
from the smallest beginnings ; and, if the site is not too exposed, 
in the presence of the enemy. 

Field fortification offers, as regards the actual constructions, 
a very limited scope to the engineer ; and a little consideration 
will show that its defensive possibilities were not greatly affected 
by the change from machine-thrown projectiles to those fired 
by rude smooth-bore guns. There is therefore nothing in the 
history of this branch of the subject that is worth tracing, from 
the earliest ages to about the end of the i8th century. One or 
two points may be noticed. The use of obstacles is probably 
one of the earliest measures of defence. lx)ng before missile 
weapons had acquired such an importance as to make it worth 
while to seek shelter from them, it would obviously have been 
found desirable to have some means of checking the onrush of 
an enemy physically or numerically superior. Hence the use 
by savage tribes, to this day, of pits, pointed stakes hidden in 
the grass, entanglements and similar obstacles. In this direction 
the ages have made no change, and the most highly civilized 
nations still use the same obstacles on occasion. 

Another u.se of field defences common to all ages is the protec¬ 
tion of camps at night, where small forces arc operating against 
an enemy more numerous but inferior in arms and discipline. 
In daylight such an enemy is not feared, l>ut at night his numbers 
might be dangerous. Hence the Roman practice of making 
each foot-soldier carry a couple of stakes fur palisades ; and the 
simple defence of a thorn zariba used by the British for their 
camps in the Sudan. 

Palisades and trenches, abatis and sharpened stakes have 
always been used. Except wire, there is practically no new 
material. As to methods, the laagers of the Boers are preceded 
by the wagon-forts of the Hussites, and those no doubt by 
similar arrangements of British or Assyrian war chariots; and 
so in almost e\'ery direction it will be found that the expedient 
of to-day h.as had its forerunners in those of the countless yester¬ 
days. The only really marked change in the arrangements of 
field defences has been caused not by gunpowder but by quick- 
firing rifled weapons. For that reason it is worth while to 
consider briefly what were the principles of field fortification at 
the end of the i8lh centur)'. That period has been chosen 
because it gives us the result of a couple of centuries of constant 
fighting between disciplined troops with fairly effective fire¬ 
arms. The field defences of the iqth century are transitional in 
character. Based mainly on the old methods, they show only 
faint attempts at adaptation to new conditions, and it was not 
till quite the end of the century that the methods now accepted 
began to take shape. 

The essential elements of fieldworks up to the time of the 
Peninsular War were command and obstacle ; now they are 
proUclion and concealment. 

The command and obstacle were as nccessar)' in the days of 
smooth-bore muskets and guns as in those of javelins and 
arrows. When the enemy could get close up to a 
«ri7rtif* without serious loss, and attack in close order, 

tfd/cBCM. '^he defenders needed a really good obstacle in front 
of them. Moreover, since they could not rely on their 
fire alone to repulse the attack, they needed a two-deep line, with 
reserves close at hand, to meet it with the “ arme blanche.” 
For this purpose a parapet 7 or 8 ft. high, with a steep slope, 
perhaps palisaded, up which the attackers must climb after 
passing the obstacle, was e.'icellent. The defenders after firing 
their last volley could use their bayonets from the top of the 
parapet with the advantage of position. The high parapet had 
also the advantage that the attackers could not tell what was 
going on inside the redoubt, and the defenders were sheltered 
from their fire as well from view until the last moment. 

The strength of a fortified line in the i8th century depended 
prindpally on its redoubts. Lines of shelter trenches had little 
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power of defence at that time, unle.ss they held practically as 
ihany men as would have sufficed to fight in the open. Obstacles 
on the other hand had a greater value, against the inelastic 
tactics of the time, than they have now. A good position there¬ 
fore was one which offered good fire-positions for redoubts and 
plenty of facilities for creating obstacles. Strong redoubts 
which could resist determined assaults ; good obstacles in the 
intervals, guns in the redoubts to sweep the intervals, and troops 
in formed bodies kept in reserve for counter-strokes—these 
were the essentials in the days of the smooth-bore. 

The redoubts were liable to a heavy cannonade by field-guns 
before the attack. To withstand this, the parapets had to be 
made of a suitable thickness—from 4 or 5 ft. upwards—according 
to the time available, the resisting nature of the soil, and the 
severity of the bombardment expected. 

The whole of the earth for the parapet was as a rule obtained 
from the ditch, in order to make as much as possible of this 
obstacle. The garrison in all parts of the interior of the redoubt 
were to be sheltered, if possible, from the enemy’s fire, and with 
this object great pains were bestowed on the principle of “ de¬ 
filade.” The object of defilade, which was a great fetish in 
theoretical works, was so to arrange the height of the parapet 
with reference to the tcrreplein of a work that a straight line 
(not, be it observed, the trajectory of the projectiles) passing 
from the muzzle of a musket or gun on the most commanding 
point of the enemy's position, over the crest of the parapet, 
should just clear the head of a defender standing in any part of 
the work. This problem of defilade became quite out of date 
after the dcs’elopment of time shrapnel, hut was nevertheless 
taught with great rigour till within the last twenty years. 

The sectional area of the ditch was calculated so that with 
an addition of about 10 % for expansion it would equal that of 
the parapet. If a wider and deeper ditch was considered neces¬ 
sary, the surplus earth could be used to form a glacis. 

The interior of the redoubt had to afford sufficient space to 
allow the garrison to sleep in it, which was sometimes a matter 
of some difficulty if a small irregularly sh.oped work had to 
contain a strong garrison. Consideration of the plan and sections 
of these works will show that the banquette for infantry with 
its slopes, and the gun platforms, took off a good deal from the 
interior sp.acc within the crest-line. Guns were usually placed 
at the salients, where they could get the widest field of fire. 
They were sometimes placed on the ground level, firing through 
embrasures in the parapet, and sometimes on platforms so .c.s to 
fire over the p.araprt {cn harhette). 

As in permanent fortification, immense pains were taken to 
elaborate theoretically the traces of works. A distinction was 
made, between forts and redoubts, the former being those which 
were arranged to flank their own ditches, while the redoubts did 
not. Redoubts again w'orc classed as ” closed,” those which had 
an equally strong defence all round : and “ half-closed,” those 
which had only a slight parapet or timber stockade for the gorge 
or rear fares. Open works (those which had no gorge defence) 
were named according to their trace, .as redans and lunettes. A 
redan is a work with two faces making a salient angle. It was 
frequently used in connexion with straight lines of trench or 
breastwork. A lunette is a work with two faces, usually forming 
an obtuse angle, and two flanks. 

The forts described in the tcxt-lxjoks, as might be expected, 
were designed with great ingenuity, with bastioned or demi- 
bastioned fronts, star traces, .and so forth, and in the same books 
intricate calculations were entered into to balance the remblai 
and (lehlai, that is, the amount of earth in the parapets with that 
exca\’ated from the ditches. In pr.iclice such niceties of course 
disappeared, though occiisionally vhen the ground allowed of it 
star forts and bastioned fronts were employed. 

On irregular ground the first necessity was to fit the redoubt 
to the ground on which it stood, so as to sweep the whole of the 
foreground, and this was generally a sufficiently difficult matter 
without adding the complications of flanking defences. Sir 
John Jones, speaking of the traces of the several works in the 
Torres Vedras lines, says :— 
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" The redoubts were made of every oapadty, from that of fig. 74 a, 
limited by want of space on the ground it occupied to 50 men aid 
two piece.s of artillery, to that of fig. 74 b, lor joo men add 
Vetfnii. P'®™® artillery, the importanoe of the object to be 

attained being the only guide in forming the dimensions. 
iMany of the redoubts first thrown up, even some of the smallest, 
were shaped like stars, under the idea of procuring a flank defence 
lor the ditches ; but this construction was latterly rejected, it being 
found to cut up the interior space, and to be almost fallacioas with 



respect to flank defence, tlie breadth of the exterior .slopn.s being in 
some cases equal to the whole length of the (latiU.s .so obtained. Even 
when, from the greater .sire oi tiie work, some flanking fire was thus 
gaiued, the angle formed by the iace.s was generally so obtuse that il 
demanded more coolnes.s in tin; defeuders than ought reasonably 
to be expected to aim along the ditch oi the opposite lace : and 
further, this construction prevented the fire ol tlie work being more 
powerful in iront than 111 rear. 

In order to decide on the proper trace of a work, it is necessary to 
consider whether ils object be lo jirevent an enemy establishing 
himself on the ground on which it Ls to lie jilaced, or whctlier it lie fii 
insure a heavy fire of artillery on some other point in its vicinity. 
In the iirst cane ovory consideration sliould be sacrificed to tlial ol 
adding to its powers of self-defeiiee by flanks or oUier expedieiit.s. 
In the second, its powers ol resistance are secondary to tlie estab¬ 
lishment of a iioworful ofleusive fire and its trace cannot be too 
sinijile. faitterly, the shajie of the redoiilits was invariably tliat mo.st 
fitted to the ground, or such as best jjarried the enfilade fire or 
musketry ])lttnge ot neighbouring heights, care being taken to present 
the trout ol lire deemed necessary towards the pass, or other ol>|ect 
to be guarded ; and such will generally be iomul the best rule ol 
procBcding. 

This recommendation, however, is not intended to apply lo 
isolated works ol large dimensions, and mote jiarticularly to those 
considered the key ol any position. No labour or expense should be 
spared to render such works cajiable of re.si.stiiig llio mo.st furious 
assailH.s, cither by breaking the jiarajiet into flanks, or forming a 
flank defence in the ditch ; for the experience gained in Ihe I’eninsula 
tihows tliat an imflanknd work of even more than an ordinary field 
profile, if skilfully and determinedly a.ssaulted, will generally be 
carried. . . , Nor docs the serious ’e\’il of curtailing the inferior 
space, which renders breaks in the outline so objectionable in small 
works, apply to works of large dimensions. . . , Under this view 
the great work on Monte Agrai;a (fig. 75) must be considered as very 



defective, the flank defence being confined to an occasional break 
of a few feet in the trace, caused by a change of direction in the 
contour of the height, whilst the interior space is more than doubly 
sufficient for the number of its allotted garrison to encamp. 

Jnisrior and othsr J.hfgncps .—This work, liowexTr, had .-some-of its 
salient points ... cut oil by earthen lines of paxs^t, steeply | 


revetted cxtomally, and so traced as to serve for traverses to .the 
interior. It had also three or four .small enclo.sed posts formed within 
it; and the work at Torres Vedras (fig. 76) had each of its salieitt 
points formed into an independent post. These interior defences 
and retrenchments were intended to guard against a general panic 
amongst the garrison, which would necessarily be composed in part 



of inclifTcrent troop.s, and also to prevent the loss of the work by 
the entry of the assailants at any weak or ill-defended point. Such 
iulerior hues to rally on are absolutely eicsential to the security of a 
Urge field-work. They serve as sub.stiliites for a blockhoii.se or tower, 
jilaceil in the inferior of all well-coustrucled jierniauent earthen 
works, and merit tar more nllention than they generally receive. 

'Ihe small circular windmills of stone, which were Irequently 
ioimd occupying salient knolls , , . readily coiivert<-tl into admii- 
ablo interior post.s of tliat nature. The profile of the .several works 
varied on every face and flank, iieeordiug to ils llibilifv lo be attacked 
or cannonaded ; the only general rule enioreed being that all ditches 
sliould bo at lua-st 1.5 ft. wide at top and 10 ft in depth, and the crest 
of tlm jiarapet liave at least ^ ft, eominand over the crest of the 
countersearp. No jiarapet cxceeilod to ft, in thickness, unless 
exposed to IX' .severely cannonaded, and few more than fi or 8 ft. ; 
anil some, on high knolls, wliere artillerv could not bv any jmssibility 
lie brought against tliem, were made of stone or rubble less than 2 ft, 
ra thickness, to gain more interior space, and allow full liberty for the 
use of the defenders' bayonets.” 

I'ig- 77 fives two typical sections of these works. 



'The work.s of Torre.s Vedras have been chosen for illustratfoa 
because .they offer very good historical examples, and also 
because of the value of the critical remarks of Sir John Jones, 
who as a captain was the engineer in charge of their construction^ 
At the same time it must be remembered that tlicy differ from 
ordinary field-works in having an unusual degree of strength;, 
plenty of time and civilian labour having been available for their 
construction. In this re.spcct they approximate more to semi¬ 
permanent works, the main reason why they did not receive 
under the circumstances a greater development at ditch and 
parapet being that in addition to the large number of works 
required, much labour was expended in abatis, inundations, 
scarping hill-sides and constructing roads. 

Some further remarks of Sir John on the situations of the 
works are very instructive— 

" Many of the redoubts were placed on very elevated eitaations 
on the summit of steep hills, which gave them a most imposing 
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ameatMioe; Iiut it wan ia reality a defect . > . for ttie fite of their 
arwtory on the o^ct te he guarded became eo plunging na to tsae 
half its powera; the musketry could not he made to scour the face 
of tlie hill (inffioiently; and during the night both arms became of 
nfost uncertain eficct. 

** The domineering ettnation of the redoubts, however, gave con¬ 
fidence tn the young troops which eompenod their gaarisona, pro¬ 
tected them from a cannonade, and screened ttwlr hltorior irom 
muietry, unless fired at a iiigh angte, aad xonsequmtiy at random, 
"nicee considerations pijrhaps justify the uouannlly elevated sites 
selected for most of the recIonlJts sm the lines, though they cannot 
induce an approval of tlicm as a goncral meeanre." 

The chief principle of the period was thus that the redoubts 
were the mast important features of lines of defence, and that 
tbey combined physical oiTstade aitd protection with good 
aiusketry and w«iHery positions. Tlte value of ewnceahnent 
was not ignored, but it was as a rde subordinated to other 
considerations. 

The principles of this time remained unaltered lantil after the 
Crimean War. In the American Civil War the power of thf; rifle 
began to assert itself, and it was found that a simple 
ienfu breastwork defended by a double rank of men could 
protect itself by its fire against an ordinary assault. 
This power of the rifle gave greatly enhanced importance to 
any defences that could be hastily extemporized behind walls, 
hedges or any natural cover. About the period of the Kranco- 
Cierman War other considerations came in. The inerea-sed 
^^^lDc:ty of artillery projectiles reduced in .some ways their 
destructive effects again.st earth parapets, because the shell had 
an ine,re.aslng tendency to deflect upwards on striking a bank 
uf loose earth. Also the use of shrapnel made it impossible for 
troops to find cover on tlie terreplem of a work some distance 
behind the parapet. 

These considerations, however, were not fully realized at that 
time. The reason was partly a want of touch between the 
cngineiTS and the non-technical branches of most armies, and 
partly that original writers from the Napoleonic wars lo the 
presi'iit day have been more occupied with the primary question 
of the value of field defences as a mailer of tactics than with 
their details considered from the standpoint of fortification. 

There was always an influential school of writers who declaimed 
against all defences, as being injurious to the offensive spirit so 
essential tn success. Those writers who treated of the arrange¬ 
ments of defences devoted themselves to theoretical details of 
trace quite after the old style; discussing the size and shape of 
typical redoubts, their distance apart and relation to lines of 
trenches, &c. The profiles—the thick parapet with command 
of 7 ft. or more, the deep ditch, and the inadequate cover behind 
the parajjcl—remained as they had been for a century. 

The American Civil War showed the power uf rifles behind 
slight defences. Plevna in 1S77 taught a further lesson. It 
proved the great resisting powtr of extemporized lines; but 
mote than that, wo begin to find new arrangement* for protection 
ogaiiMt shell fire (sec plans and sections in Greene’s TAeStissian 
Army ani -i-fs Camfaif^ in Turkry). The trace of the works and 
the sections of parapet and ditch suggest Torres Vedras ; but 
a multiplication of interior traverses and splinter-proof shelters 
show the necessily for a different class of protection. The 
parapet was designed according to the old type, for want erf a 
better; the traverse! and shelters were added later, to meet the 
neces.sities of the case. The Turks also used two or Uirec tiers 
of musketry fire, a* for instanc* one from the crest of the glacis, 
one from the paaapet, and one from a traverse in rear of it. 
This, however, is a devdopunent which will not be necessary in 
futuia, tu.T.i-c to magasine rifles. 

fimai 1877 te l8oq the efficiency of rifles and guns lajiidly 
increaaed, aod cotain new principles, causing the field defences 
PHttiWet ■** piwait day to tiifier radically from those of 
otnuMien the i8th century, remained to be developed. These 
tieU may be considered under the following heads: the 
rff'rrrrr nature vi protection reqpiired, the diminiriied need 
of obstacle, and tfhe adaptation erf works to ground. 

The fwinoiple that thickness of parapet k no longer required, 
te resist artillery fire, was first laid down at Chath^ in 1896, 


Tike dlsVance at Which gtiAs hoW ei^hge thfdces direct bn 
|5arapets comparatively rare. Further, a shell striking near the 
creSt of a parapet may perhaps kill one mart if he k in the way, 
and displace a bushel of barth. That k nbthing. It is the 
contents of the shell, whether shrapnel or explosive, that is 
the seuree of danger and not the shell rtself. Thus the enemy’s 
ffbjeeft is te burst his common shell immediately behind the 
parapet, or is« Shrapnel a short distance in front of it, in order 
to get searching effect. It follows that a parapet k thick enough 
if it suffices to slop rifle buBets, since the same thickness will 
« fortiori keep out shrapnd bullets or splinters of shell. For thk 
purpose 3 ft. k enough. 

Real protection is gained by a trench clo.se in rear of the 
parapet, deep enough to give shelter from high-ongle shrapnel, 
and narrow eiseugh to mmiouze the chance of a common shell 
dropping into it. This protection is increased by frequent 
traverses across the trench. 

The most esscuitial point of oil is concealment. In gaining this 
we say good-bye finally to the old type of work. Protection 
is now giv'en by the trench rather than the parapet; command 
and the diteli-ubstacle (which furnished the earth for the high 
parapet) are alike unnecessary'. C'uneealment can therefore be 
studied by keeping the parapet down to the lowest level above 
the surface from which the foregremnd can be seen. Thk may be 
iS in. or less. 

The need of obstacle, in daylight and when the defenders 
are nut abnormally few, has practically disappeared. For night 
work, or when the assailant k so strong as to be able to force 
home his attack in face of protected rifle fire, wh-at is needed is not 
a deep ditch immediately in front of tlie piuapet, difficult to 
climb, but ako difficult lo flank, but an obstacle that will 
detain him under fire at short range. It may be an entangle¬ 
ment, an abatis, an inundation: anything that will check the 
rush and make him move slowly. 

In the ada/UaliiiH of works to ground, the goverm'ng factor k 
the power of the rifle in frontal defence. We have seen that in 
Peninsular times great reliance was placed on the flanking defence 
of lines by guns in redoubts. Infantry extended behind a simple 
line of trench could not resist a strong attack without such 
support. Now, however, infantry behind a slight trench, witli 
a good field of fire, should be able to defend themselves against 
any infantry attack. 

This being so, the enemy's artillery seeks to locate the trenches 
and to cover them with a steady hail of shells, so as to force the 
defenders to keep down under cover. If they can succeed ia 
doing this, it k possible for the. attacking infantry to advance, 
and the artillery fire k kept up until the last moment, so that the 
attack mav have the narrowest possible space to cover after the 
defenders have manned their parapets and opened fire. Fig. 75 
shows the action of various natures of jirojectiles. 



We need not here discuss the role of the defenders’ artillery in 
wpiyiiiig to that of the enemy and playing on the attack ; nor 
for the moment consider how far the defence of the trenches 
while under artillery fire can be made easier by overhead cover. 
The main question k—what k, in view of the nature of the attacic. 
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the best disposition of lines of trench; and do they require the 
addition of redoubts ? . 

The most important point, with the object of protection, is 
that the trenches must not be conspicuous; this is the best 
defence against artillery. With the object of resistance by their 
own fire they must have a good view, or, as it is generally 
described, no dead ground in front of them. For this purpose 
300 or 400 yds. may be enough if the ground is even and affords 
no cover. 

This necessity for invisibility, together with the shallowness 
of the zone that suffices for producing a decisive fire effect, has 
of late years very much affected the choice of ground for a line 
of trenches. 

For a defensive position on high ground, it was usually laid down 
until the South African W.ir that a line of trenches should be on the 
Siting of " T'htary cresi ” (Fr. erSte militaire), i.e. the highest 
innchf. 1 ’°’"* the hill from which the whole of the slopes in 
front can be seen. Thus iii the three sections of ground 
shown in fig, yp it would be at a, b and c respectively. The simplicity 



Fic. 79. 


of this prescription made it attractive and it came to be rather 
abused in the text-books. There were, even before the improvements 
in artillery, objections to it, because on most slopes the military 
crest would be found at very different elcs’ations on different parts 
of the line, so that by a strict adiierence to the rule some of the 
trenches would bo placed near the top of the hill, and some in 
dangerous isolation near the bottom. Moreover a rounded hill has 
no military crest. 

I'urtlier, wo have to consider nowadays not only the position of 
the fire-trenches, but those of supports, reserves and artillery, and 
the whole ijuestion is extremely dimcult. 

For instance, eonsideriug the sections aione, as if tiiey did not 
vary along the line, tlie positions at a and h, fig. 79, are bad because 
they arc on the sky-line and therefore a good mark for artillery. 
That at h is especially bad because the slope in front is so steep that 
the defenders would have to expose themselves very much to fire 
down it, and the artillery fire against them can be kept uji until the 
very last moment. The position e has the advantage of not being 
on the sky-line, but the position of the .sujjportB in rear is exjrased. 

Sucli a position us that at 
d, fig. 80, is good, lint pro¬ 
tected or concealed com¬ 
munications must be made 
for the supports coming 
Fic. 80. from e over the brow of the 

hill. 

Another po.ssible position for the infantry line is at /, fig. 81, with 
the guns on tlie higli ground behind. Tliey miglit easily be quite 
concealed irom tlio enemy's artillery. The drawback is that' no 

jetirement up the 
exposed slope 
would be possilile 
for them, except 
at night. The fire 
Fig. 81, from / will be 

grating, which will 

be a great advantage as rompared with the plunging fire that would 
be obtained from a position up the hill. 

It is idle, however, to give more than the most cursory consideration 
to sections of imaginary po.sitions. It is only by actual practice on 
tile ground that skill can be attained in laying out positions, and 
only a trained soldier with a good eye can succeed in it. Briefly, the 
advantages of view and position given by liigh ground mu.st be paid 
jor in some degree by exposure to the enemy's artillery ; and at 
least as much Consideration—jiossilily as much labour -must be 
given to communications with the fire-trenches as to the trendies 
tliemselves. Irregular ground simplifies the question of concealment 
but.^.so gives cover to the enemy's apiiroacli. The lie of the ground 
will itself dictate the position of the trenches, subject to the pre¬ 
dispositions of the responsible officer. On ilat featureless ground the 
general^ trace of the trenches should be irregular. This makes a 
more difilcnlt target for artillery, and affortls a certain amount of 
cross and flanking fire, which is a very great advantage. Great care 
should, however, bo taken not to expose the trendies to oblique 
or enfilade fire; or at least to protect them, if so exposed, by 
traversing. 




Concealment of trenches is generally attempted by covering the 
freshly turned earth of the small parapet with sods, lealy branches 
or grass. In this connexion it should be remembered 
that after a day or two cut leaves and grass wither and 
may become conspicuous against a green sudace. Where the ground 
is so even that a good view of the foreground is possible from the 
surface level, the trench may be made 
without a parapet; but this entails "rfi* ‘hlliilli 1 

greatlalKiur in removingand disposing 'f 
of the excavated earth. A common "■* ..'wa . 

device is to conceal the parapet as well p I 
as possible and to make a dummy f 

trench some distance away to draw 
fire. '■'* _ 

Besides the direct concealment of 
trendies, care must be taken that the site is not conspicuous. Thus 
a trench should not be placed along the meeting line of two different 
kinds of cultivation, or along the edge of a belt of heather on a hill¬ 
side, or where a difference of gradient is sharply defined ; or where 
any conspicuous 

landmark would _ ^ 

help the enemy's 
arldlerytogetthe 

r&ncfc r'\ I * 

' t _ v\ i ! Vot»>SiirpliiM 9 arth may 

Trenches arc le h$ap4</or apnad 

broadly distin- \\ hrovpftrwoh 

Ruislied as “lire H, 

trenches” and dT/v"' 

cover trenches, ^ 

according as they Fig. 83, 

are for the firing 

line or supporting troops. The following simple types are taken 
Irom the i(jo8 edition of Military Engineering (part i) : “Field 
Defences.” 

Fig. 82 is the mo.st common form of fire trench, in which labour 
is saved by equalizing trench and parapet. This would take lA to 
2 hours in ordinary soil. Fig. 83 shows the same trench improved 
by 2 or 3 hours’ more work. Fig. 84 shows a fire trench without 
parapet, with cover trench and communication. 

The addition of a loophole of sand-bags, sodded on the lop for 

- Cover Trench 




Fig. 83. 



From Afih UnsiMeering: Field Defences (1908), by permiuion of the Controller 
H.M. .Stationery Oflice. 

Fig. 84. 

concealment (called head-cover)^ gives incrca.scd protection, but at 
the; cost of greater prominence for tlie parapet (fig. 85). Overhead 
cover can only be provided in fire trenches by giving the parapet still 
greater height and it is not usually done. Portions of the trench 
not used for firing can, liowever, be given splinter-proof j)rotection 
by putting ov(;r them branche-s ur bundles, covered with a lew melics 
of earth : or by boards, or sheets of corrugated iron if tlioy can be 
had. A bolter plan when thne permits is to provide cover trenches 
immediately beiiiud and communicating with the fire trench. 

The question of redoubts has been a vexed one for years ; ])artly 
they wore thought to be unnecessary in view of the rc.sisting power 
of a line of trenches, but chiefly because the redoubt was p . - 

always imagined as one of the older type, with a high 
conspicuous ])arapet. Of course a redoubt of such a nature would 
bo readily identified and made untenable. But the idea of a redoubt 
does not noces- 
sarily imply 

command. Its ^ "j 

object is that it ‘ . 

shall be capable , ' . « , • ‘v 

of all-round dc- ^ Twi'i 

fvnee. There I „ "il:„ i' 

can be no doubt ■mMM .« 

IS always a 

being pierced _ 

sunicwlicre, it is ' ' ..' — 

desirable, unless 

the whole line is ' ' 

to be thrown Vrm Mil. F.turitutring: FieldDt/ti>cu,by tenrannanof (an 
into confusion Controller H.M. Stttionery Office, 
and forced Flo, 85. 

back, to have 

some point at which the defenders can maintain themselves. 
This is not possible unless at such points there is provision for 
defence towards both flanks and rear, that is to say, wlien there are 
redoubts, which can hold on after certain portions of the line have 
been lost and thereby can localize the enemy's success and simpliiy 
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the action of supportinc troops. In order that redoubts may cover. Such a section is only possible 
exercise this function, all that is nece.ssary is that their defenders ■ this, the type is really only suited U 
should bo able to see the ground for a furlong in front of them in 'sliould have room for officers and M.( 
every direction. Their parapets, therefore, need be in no way more within it. The Boers sliowed great sk 
conspicuous than those of the neighbouring fire trenches, and in trenches. One good point was that 
that case there is no fear of their drawing .special attention from the .something making a background imr 
enemy's artillery. Whatever theories may have been put forward men’s heads, so that they did not 
on the subject, in practice they are constantly used, and in the Russo- when raised above the parapet. 
Japanese War, where the experience of South Africa was already In the Russo-Japanese War the I 
available, we find them in the fighting lines on both sides. were of old-fashioned type and verj' 



The modem type of field redoubt is a fire trench, no more con¬ 
spicuous than the others, in any simple form adapted to the ground 
that will give effective all-round lire, such as a square with blunted 




Fio. 87. 


.tP-'Bt't.- 


angles. F.nhanced strength may be given by deepening the trenches 
anti mijnoving the overhead cover; and speeial Jise may here be 
made ol obstacles. 

Within the redoubt cover may be provided for men in excess of 
tho.se retjuired to man the parajjet, by means of cover trenches and 



cover. Such a section is only possible in very firm soil. Apart from 
I this, the type is really only suited to rifle pits, as a trench proper 
should have room for officers and R.C.O.'s to move along _ 
within it. The Boers showed great skill in concealing their 
trenches. One good point was that there was generally 
.something making a background immediately behind the jgaaanc 
men’s heads, so that they did not stand out in relief 
when raised above the parapet. 

In the Russo-Japanese War the Russian trenches at the outset 
were of old-fashioned type and verj' consfiicuous. Later on better 
typos were evolved. Figs. 90 and 91 are a couple of sections from 
Port Arthur; the first borrowed from the Boers but wider at the 

TraiH'ri.i' 

tverylbyih. 


J'rum /iuiiv-JaMntsr firilith Od^Ctrt* Riporti^ vol. ii., by uf the 

Controlliir H.M. Stntioncry Office. 

Fins. 90 and gi. 

top. The Japanese sippear to ha\’e taken 1heir type mainly from 
the latest Bnti.sh ofTicial books, but applied them with great skill 
to the ground, studying especially iiuisilulily. In tlunr prepared 
positions they used large redoubts manned by several companie;^. 

Cover for —Some degree of cover for guns, in addition to the 

shield, is always dcRirable. IJ the gun stands on the natural surface 
of the ground, the cover is called an epaulment. In that case a bank 
is thrown up in front of the gun, about i ft. high in the centre, aud 


field casemates. Fig. fi6 gives tlie general idea of such a redoubt, 
and figs. 87, KH the plan and section ol the interior shelters. Such a 
work can easily be madt^ quite invisible from a distance. It gives 
excellent covi-r against shrapnel, but would not be tenable against ' 
howitzer common shell, if the enemy did manage to bring an accurate 
fire to bear on it. 

Fig. 89 'iliows the. section of a parapet with two shelters behind 
U for a work witli a liigh command of 5 or 6 ft. This work would 




Frum Mii. Kni^inefrins: Field Defences by permission of the CcntroHcr H.M. 

Stationery Office. 

FlCt. 89. 

require a concealed position, which can often be found a little in 
rear of the firing line. 

In the South African War a good deal of interest was excited by 
a type of trench used by the Boers. It was very narrow at the 
surface, giving only just room for a man to stand ; but undercut 
or hollowed out below, so that he could sit down with very good 
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From Mil. LHgineevingi J'ield Z>ifeHc.s, by pcimis.sion of the Controller. H.M. 
Stationery' Office. 

Fig. 92.—Gun-pit. 

3 ft. 6 in. high at the. ends. On citlicr side of the gun and close up 
to the bank is a small pit for the gunners. The rest of the earth for 
the epaiilment is got from a trench in front. If the gun is sunk, the 
shelter is called a gun-pit. 

In this case tliere is no hank immediately in front of the gun. 
Shelter can be got more quickly with a pit than an cpaultnent, but 
it is genere^y undesirable to break the surface of the ground. 
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The MHunoilMt iozme ol abslaclt now used are abatis and mire 
en^mtk m antt^ Fig. 93 shows a woU-iinished typo of abatis, Tho 
bcuichoB are stripped and pointed, and the butts arc 
ObttofJm and pegged firmly down. Wire entanglement 

mey l>e added to tliis witli advantage. An abatis should be protected 
from artillery hre, which is somotimes done by placing it in a shallow 
excavation with the earth thrown up in front of it. 



Vram Mit. Ji»£ifucriH£: h'Uld De/ences^ by iicrraissioti of llic Coiilrulki 11.^1. 
Sutionery Ollice. 

Fio. 93.—Abatis. 


M’ire may be used as a itjA or tow entan^leinen/ or as a fence or 
trip wire oroaaoeahtd obstacle. Tire usual form of high ware entangle¬ 
ment consists of several rows of stout stakes 4 or 3 ft. long, driven 
firmly into the ground about b ft. apart., and connected horizontally 
and diagonally with barbed wire. 

Palisades are still used, and need no deKriptinn. They were 
formerly often made bullrt-proof, Irut this is no longer ])ossible. 
Praises are seldom lieard of now, thougli they may appear occasion¬ 
ally in a nin<Idied lorm. Tliey were much used in connexion witli 
deep dilcfies, and are palisades placed 
so as to project horizontally from die 
escarp, or sfoping forward in the bottom 
of the ditch. Military frits both deep .and 
shallow (the latter, sliown in fig. 93, called 
/toits de hup) are not so muidi used as 
formerly, because the obstacle is liardly 
worth the labour expended on it. Both, 


Fifi. 94.—Crows’ Feet. Flc. yj. —I’Un and section 

of Trous-de-loup. 




Blockhouses are familiar to the public from tho part they playeil 
. in the ^uth African War of 1499-1902. In ths old-ia»uaaad 
I permanent fortification they were used as keeps in such, 
positions as rc'cnteriug places of arms and built of 
masonry. Stone blockhouses have long been used in the " 
Balkans for frontier outposts; they are sometimes built cruciform, 
so as to get some flanking defence. In the form of bullet-proof log- 
cabins tliny have played a great part in warfare between pioneev 
settlers and savages. 


Fust 



rVum Mil, Enghuvrins, by penuission of die Controller H,.M. Ulaliooery Office. 
I'ic. y6.—Fougasse. 


In file lytli century blockhouses were u-sually designed to give 
partial protection ag.iinst field artillery ; the walls being built of 
two thickiKtsses of logs with eartli between them, the roof flat and 
covered witli 2 or j it. ol earth, and earth being piled against tlie 
walls up to tile lonplioles. Nowadays tliey are employed only in 
positions wliere it is not likely tliat artillery will be brought against 
them : but they may be made tenable for a while even under artillery 
frre if they are surroumied by a trcncii and parapet. 

Biocklioiiscs are espcciaily useful for small posts protecting sticli 
points as railway bridges, which the enemy auiy attempt to destioy 
liy cavalry raids. The essential feature is a bullet-jirool loop-holed 
wall, arranged for oU-iumnd fire, with enough rntorior .space for tlie 
garrison to sleep in. Tho roof may be simply weatherproof. Some 
amittSemenl for storing water must tws jirovided. Circular Moek- 
Iiouses were very popnlitr in South Africa. They were made ol 
sheets of corrugated iron fastened (> in. apart on a wooden framewoi k, 
the space l)etween tlie sheets being idled with small stones. The 
liKiji-holes were made of slieet-iron frames inserted in tho walls. 
Fig. 97 shews a suutiun of one of these blockhouses. 


however, were employed in the Russo-Japanese War. Crows' feel, 
formerly mucii used as a delencc against cavalry, are ])raetie.dly 
obsolete. They consisted of four iron .siiikes joined together at their 
bases in such a manner tliat however they were thrown down one 
point would always be pointing upwards (fig. 94). Chevatix-de-frise 
{^.v.) were formerly a much-used type of obstacle. 

The best obstacle is that which can be made to fulfil u given object 
with the least expenditure of time and labour. From this jioiiit of 
view barbed wire i.5 far tlie best. One of its greatest advantages is 
that it gives no cover whatever to the enemy. 

Fougasses have always for convenience been cla.s.scd .as obstacles. 
A fougasse i.s a charge of jiowder Imrieri at tlie bottom of a sloping 
jiit. Over the powder is a wooden shield, 3 or 4 in. thick, and over 
tlie shield a quantity of stones are piled. The iUustxntion, fig. 0(1, 
gives a clear idea of the arrangement, A inugasse of this form, 
charged with fiolh of powder, will throw 5 tunsoif stones over a 
surface ibo yds. long by 120 wide. They may be firm! by powder 
liose, fuze or electricity. Tiicir actual eiicet is very often a matter 
of chance, but the moral cllect is usually considerable. 

Dams are most effective obst.acles, when circumataincoa allow of 
their use. Tliey are construeb'd by military engineerfl as small 
temporary dams would be in civil works, 

A most important question, especially in connexion with obotacles, 
is that of lighting up tlie foreground at night.' Portable electric 
. searchlights arc most valuable, e.specially for detecting 
/ iiiD ttM~ enemy's movements at some distance ; but their u.se 
* will naturally always iie restricted. Star shells and 

parachute liglits fired from guns are not of miuili u.sc for the immediate 
foreground, and do not burn very long. They were formerly chiefly 
of use in siege works, to light up an enemy's working parties. 
Germany has introduced lightbaUs finid from pistols, which will 
probably have a considerable future. 

‘\'arious civilian forms of flare-light would be very uuseful to 
illuminate obstacles, but cannot well bo carried in tho field. Boufires 
are very useful when material is avaihablc. They require careful 
tzeatment, e.g. they must be so arranged that they can he lighted 
instontaaeonsly (they may he lighted automatically, by means of a 
trip vdire and a fuze); they must give a bright light at once (this 
can be ensured with shavings or straw sprinkled with petroleum); 
the^ mast bo firmly built so that the enemy cannot destroy them 
easily; asd if possible there should be a screen arranged beltind 
them so that they may not light up the defence as well as the attack. 
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Fk.. <17.— Blockhouse, South Africa, lyoo-jyoz, 

Tlic defence of woods w.as formerly an imiiortant branch of field 
defences. Ab.atis and entanglements could readily be extemporized, 
trunks of trees made strong breastworks, and the wood 
concealed the numliers ol the defenders. A wood was 
therctore Reneraily considered a useiul addition to a line of defence. 
It was'Customary to hold tire front edge of the wood, the irregularities 
of the outiiuc being utilized for frontal and flanking fire, while 
obstacles were disposed some 50 yds. in front. In a carefuUy pre- 
IiQired pasition, clearings would he made parallel to the front imd 
some distance back from it, for support positions, and great attention 
was paid (in theory at least) to clearing comraimications, orections, 
signposts, &c., so tliat the defending troops miglit move freely in any 
de.sired direction. 

■Woods, however, had their inliercnt drawbacks. The ground is 
hard to dig, clearing involves great labour; and communication, 
at the best, is cramped. Nowadays a wood can hardly bo considered 
a strong defensive elenrent in a hnc. The front of it is an excedent 
ranging mark for artillery, and positions within tlic wood are not 
easily made, because of the difficulty of trenching, and tlie fact that 
no reasonable amount of timber will make a breastwotk proof against 
the modern bullet. Once an enemy gets a footing within a wood, 
the position is more favourable to offensive than to defensive action. 
If a wood lias to be occupied in a line of defence, it is pi^babli? that 
in moat cases the roar edge or a line slightly behind it would be tlie 
licst to fortify, though the front edge would no doubt be held by tho 
fighting line at. the outset. 

The defence of villages is another question which has been much 
affected by recent improvomenits in artillery. Formerly villages 
were very important adjuncts to a line of defence, and y/oagttt 
strong points for a dctaclied force to hold. There were 
indeed always drawbacks. The preparations for defence entailed 
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a good doal of labour, and .tha defendingierco wasacattaied in.bouaes 
and enclosures, so that ooatrol and united action wore diflicult. 
But the value of the rcady-mndc protection acflordcd by walls was s» 
great—^and eomotimes even deoieiMe—that ■viBnges were occupied 
as a natter of cauoso, Tiris isaartataly now changed, but precisely 
to what extent it will be inwAuiUc to say, antiJ after the next 
European war. A village undor fire is not now an ideal defensive 
po.sition. A single .slirajmel penetrating the outer wall may kill 
all the oecupants of a room; a single field-howitzer shell may 
practically .ruin a lioaae. At'the aamo time, ahou.soor line of houses 
may (without any piDeliininar.y labour si all) give very good protection 
against shell lire to troops behind liietn. Further, tlie value to the 
defence of the slightest cover, oncc‘ the infantry attack has developed, 
is so great that the nrms of walls and houses ocenpiod at the right 
moment may prove an impregnable stronghold. 'ITiis classof fighting, 
however, does not properly come under tiiepresent heading. For the 
details of the defence of -walls, Iwuses, ire., see tlie olheial Mil. 
Eugineering (igoS). 

Entrenching under Fire.— Progre.ss in this direction has been 
delayed by the reluctance of military authorities to add a portalile 
entrenching toed to the hearvy burden already carried l>y the infantry 
soldier. Further delay has resulted from the attempts of entliusiastiL 
inventors to produce a tool that sliall weigh nothing, go easily in the 
pocket, and lie available as a flick, shox-el, sa-«', hand-axe or cork¬ 
screw. A tool tliat win serve morotlian one use is seldom satisfactory 
for any. 

Tlie object of entrenching under fire is to cnalilc attacking iulantry, 
when their advance i.s checked by the enemy’s fire, to maintain the 
Extern- pround tiny' have -won bv exteinporizing eoi-er where 
oorimed 'mne exists. Tlie need of this was lirsi (ell in the American 
tivil War. and towards the close ol it a small eirtrenching 
sfiade 2i m. long and weigliiug only ijlti was introduced 
by Brigadier General H. \V. Tienhani into the Army of the T'otoniuc. 
Since that time a great -numlier of patterns have lieen tried, inrluding 
shovel, trowel and adze types. The most popular of those has been 
tlie Liuneuiann spade, wlaeii i.s iisml by most continentai armu-s 
and liy the Jap.uieso. Tlie Austrian form of Uiis IrxiUs a rectangular 
sjude with straiglit liiuidle. The length over all is a little less tliau 
20 in. The blade is fi -in. long by 6 wide. One side of it has a saw- 
edge, and the ottior iiicuttiiig edge. Fur oarriage, tliebladc is enclo.sed 
hi a icalhor case., wbscli is strapped to the pack or tlie wuist-helt. 
lu the British ai-my the Wallace combined fude and shovel was used 
for some time, but was eventually drojiped. There was always great 
riouiit whether the utilitv of a portable entrenching tool was such as 
to justify the inconvemence caused to the soldier in carrying it. 
But the exiUTittiuie of the Kuaso-Japane.se War seems to liavo finally 
esUblished the necessity of it, and also the lad tliat it must generally 
be used lying down. For i his purjiose and.for convenience in carrying 
it on the person, a s-ery light short-handled tool is required. 

Tlie soldier lying down cannot attemfit to dig a trench, but can 
make a little hole liy his side a.s he (ie.f, aud jiut the earth in front of 
Ills head. A metliod introduced by the japaiiose is tliat at each check 
in the ad\-anee the front line shoidd do tins, and, as they go forw-ard, 
the supporting lines in succession should improve tlie cover thus 
coninienced. 

Tliero are few things liiat soldiers dislike more, in the way oi 
training, Ilian troiir.Uwork. F'or men unused to it, it is tiring’and 
„ , tedious wotk, and it is difiieult tor tliem to realize its 

remarks importance. At the srnne time it i.s a coinmonjilacu of 
reoent liistory that men who have been in action a few 
times develop a great aftectiou tor die shovel. The need of trenches 
grows with the growth ol fireanus, and the latest leature of modem 
tiicties is the use of them m attack ,-is well as m defence. The 
observation luus oftini been made—w-rtli what (ruth as a gener.il 
proposition we cannot here discuss—that modem battl<-s tend more 
and more to resemble a siege. The weaker side, it is said, entrenches 
itsdt; the oilier liomtiards and attacks. After gaining as much 
ground as they can, Uie attackmg troofis wait for niglitfall -ami 
entrench; iierliafi.s making a iurtlier advance and enfrenehment 
belore dawn. In tlie lust stage the attack might even be reduced 
to gaining ground by sapping. In open and featureless ground, 
wliurc tile riile and gun liave lull play, tlie trench is to the modern 
soldier very mucli what the lircast-plate was to Uie man-at-arms, 
an absolute essential. 

The most important-pomt in connexion with modem field fortifica¬ 
tion is the effect on both stratugy and tactics of the increased resisting 
power of the defence. A small force well entrenched can chock the 
t'rcmtjil attack of a veiy much larger force, and while holding its 
jmmtion can make it.self felt over a wider radius than ever before. 
T’bis must nred,s have a marked effect on strategy, and it is quite 
po.ssible to foresee such an ultimate trhnnph of field fortification 
that one force sliould suocoed in .surrounding anothor ntcosiger 
than itself, anti by entcendiing pre.vcn,t the Utter from br eaking out 
and compel its surrender. 

VI. CONCtUSKW 

In Vacing the hi>tai^ of the .science of fortification and in 
o u tlin i n g the practice of our own time .H has been necessary ib> 
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dwell chiefly on the -zuBterinl .means of defense and attack. 
The human element has had to he almost ignored. But heoe 
comes in the paradox, that the material means are after all the 
least important element of defence. Certainly it is inconceivable 
that the designer of a fortress should not try to make it as strong 
as is consistent with the object in view and the means at his 
disposal. And yet while engineers in all ages have sought eagerh- 
for strength a.nd refinements of strengtii, the fact remains that 
the best defences recorded in history ow^ little to die builder’s 
art. The splendid defence in 1667 of Candia, whose enceinte, 
of early Italian design, was already obsolete but whose capture 
cost the Turks took>oo men; the three years’ defence of Ostend 
in t6oi ; the.hnlding of Arcot by Clive, are instances that present 
themselves to the memory at once. The very weight of fhe odds 
against them sometimes colls out the biMt qualities of the 
defenders ; and die tnan wlicn at his best is worth many times 
more than the rampart behind which he fights. But it would be i\ 
poor dependence deliberate!)' to make a place weak in order to 
evoke these qunbtics. One cannot be sore that the garrison 
will rise to the occasion, and the weakness of the place lias very 
often buen found an excuse for giving it up with little or no 
resisbincu. 

Ver)' much depends on the governor. Hence the French 
saying, “ taiU vaut rhomme, tanl vautla place.” Among modern 
men we tliink of 'I'odlcben (not governor, but the .soul of the 
defence) at Sevastopol, Fenwick Williams at Kars, Donfert- 
Rocliercau at Belfort, and Osmun Pasha at Plevna. The sieges 
of the i6th and 17th centuries offer iniiny instances iu which 
the event turned absolutely on the peis-jnal qualities of die 
governor; in some cases distinguished by courage, skill and 
forc.sight, in others kiy incapacity, oowardice or treachery. 
The reader k leferred to Carnot’s Dejmse dts places forks for .a 
most intercstiag summaiy of such cases, one or two of which 
are quoted below. 

Naarden was besieged by the prince of Orange in September 
1673 and defended by Philippe de Proce, sieur Dupas. The 
duke of Luxemburg visited the place sonte hours 
before it was invested, and arranged with Dupas to 
relieve him as soon as he had collected his uuvalry. 4,iJ!me. 
But the governor lost his head when he saw the enemy 
encamped round the place, and surrendcretl it liefure he had even 
lost the covered way. He was subsequently tried by a caundl of 
war and sentenced to be degraded before the troops and im¬ 
prisoned for life. The reason tlie court gave for not condemning 
him to dcatli was that they could find no Regulation which 
cuiidamnad a man to loss of life for being a coward. (At that 
period the decapitation of a governor who was considered to 
have failed in his duty was not uncommon.) This man, however, 
was not wanting in physical courage. He was in prison at Grave 
when it was besiegod a year later, obtained leave to serve as a 
volunteer in tlie defence, fought well and was killed. 

A .similar case occurred in the English Civil War. In 1645 the 
young governor of the royal post at Blotcbingdon House was 
entertaining a party of ladies from Oxford, when Cromwell 
appeared and summoned him to surrender. Ihe attacking force 
had no firearm more powerful than a carbine, but the governor, 
overawed by Cromwell’s personality, yielded. Charles I., who 
was usually merciful to his officers, caused this governor to be 
shot. 

A defence of another kind was that of Quilleboeuf in 1592. 
Henry IV. had occupied it and ordered it to be fortified. Befote 
tlie works liad been well begun, Mayenne sent 5000 men to retake 
it. Bellegarde undertook its defence, whli 115 soldiers, 4c 
goutlemen and a iow inliabitants. He had ammunition but not 
much provisions. Witii these forces and a line oi defence a 
league in length, he sustained a siege, beat off an assault on the 
J7tli day,, and was relieved immediately afterwards. The 
ji^ieving forces wece astonished to find that, he Ibad been dhsfend- 
ing not a fortified town 'but a village, with a-dUch which, in tlM 
pl^es where it bad been begun, measured no more than 4 it. 
wide and deep. 

At .that period tlie business aspect of siege warfare already 
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alluded to had been recognized, but many commanders retained 
the old spirit of chivalry in their reluctance to say the " loth 
word.” The gallant Marshal d’Essi, who feared nothing but the 
idea of dying in his bed, was lying ill at his country house when 
he was sent for by the king. He was ordered to take command 
at Thirouanne, then threatened by Charles V., and made his 
farewell with these words, which remind us somewhat of Grenville: 
“ Sire,jem’y envais doncde bon et loyal cccur ; mais j’aiouidire 
que la place est mal envitaill6e, non pas seulement pourvue de 
palles, de tranches, ni de hottes pour remparer et remuer la 
terre; mais lors, quand entendre?, que Th6rouanne est prise, 
dites hardiment que d’Essi est gueri de sa jaunisse et mort.” 
And he made good his word, for he was killed at the breach by 
a shot from the arquebus of a Spanish soldier. 

Sometimes the ardour of defence inspired the whole body of 
the inhabitants. Fine examples of this are the defences of 
Rochelle (1627) and Saint-Jean de Lone (1636), but these are too 
long to quote. We may, however, mention Livron, which is 
curious. In 1574 Henry III. sent one of his favourites, Saint 
I>ary liellegarde, against the Huguenots in the Dauphin6. Heing 
entrusted with a good army, this gentleman hoped to achieve 
some distinction. He began by attacking the little town of 
Livron, which had no garrison and w.as defended only by the 
inhabitants. But he was repulsed in three assaults, and the 
women of the town conceived such a contempt for him that they 
came in crowds to empty their slops at the breach by way of 
insult. This annoyed him very much, and he ordered a fresh 
assault. The women alone sustained this one, repulsed it 
lightheartedly, and the siege was raised. 

The history' of siege warfare has more in it of human intere;t 
than any other branch of military history. It is full of tlie 
personal element, of the nobility of human endurance 
and of dramatic surprises. And more than any battles 
in the open field, it shows the great results of the courage of men 
fighting at bay. Think of Cli\'e at Arcot. With 4 officers, 120 
Europeans and 200 sepoys, with two i8-pounders and 8 lighter 
guns, he held the fort against 150 Europeans and some 10,000 
native troops. “ The fort ” (says Orme) “ seemed little capable 
of sustaining the impending siege. Its extent was more than a 
mile in circumference. The walls were in many places ruinous ; 
the rampart too narrow to admit the firing of artillery ; the 
parapet low and slightly built; several of the towers were 
decayed, and none of them capable of receiving more than one 
piece of cannon ; the ditch was in most places fordable, in others 
dry and in some choked up,” 8.'c. These feeble ramparts were 
commanded almost everywhere by the enemy’s musketry from 
the houses of the city outside the fort, so that the defenders were 
hardly able to show themselves without being hit, and much 
loss was suffered in this way. Yet with his tiny garrison, which 
numbered about one man for every 7 yds. of the enclosure, 
Clive sustained a siege of 50 days, ending with a really severe 
assault on two large open breaches, which was repulged, and 
after which the enemy hastily decamped. 

Such feats as this make arguments about successive lines oj 
defence and the necessity of keeps seem very barren.' Hi.story, 
as far as the writer knows, shows no instances where successive 
lines have been held with such brilliant results. 

Clive’s defence of his breaches, which by all the then accepted 
rules of war were untenable, brings us to another point which has 
been already mentioned, namely, that a garrison might honour¬ 
ably make terms when there was an open breach in their main 
line of defence. This is a question upon which Carnot delivers 
himself very strongly in endeavouring to impress upon French 
officers the necessity of defence to the last moment. Speaking of 
Cormontaingne’s imaginary Journal of the Attack of a Fortress 
(which is carried up to the 35th day, and finishes by the words 
“ It is now time to surrender ”), he says with great scorn: “ Crillon 
would have cried, ‘ It is time to begin fighting.’ He would have 
said as at the siege of Quilleboeuf, ‘ Crillon is within, the enemy 
is without.’ Thus when Bayard was defending the shattered 
walls of M6ziires, M. de Cormontaingne, if he had been there, 
would have said, ‘ It is time to surrender.’ Thus when Guise 
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was repairing the breaches of Metz under the redoubled fire of 
l^the enemy, M. dc Cormontaingne, if he had been there, would 
have said, ‘ It is time to surrender.’ ” Carnot of course allows 
that Cormontaingne was personally brave. His scorn is for the 
accepted principle, not for the man. 

It is interesting to contrast with this passage some remarks 
by Sir John Jones, made in answer to Carnot’s book. He says 
in the notes to the second volume of the Journals 
of the Sieves in Spain: " When the breach shall be 
pushed properly forward, if the governor insists upon /„<.•> 
the ceremony of his last retrenchment being stormed, 
as by so doing he .spills the blood of many brave men without a 
justifiable object, his life and the lives of the garrison should be 
made the forfeit. A system enforced by terror must be counter¬ 
acted by still greater terror. Humanity towards an enemy in 
such a case is cruelty to one's own troops. . . . The principle to 
he combated is not the obligation to resist behind the breach— 
for where there is a good retrenchment the bastion should be 
disputed equally with the counter-guard or the ravelin and can 
as safely be so—but the doctrine that surrender shall not take 
place when successful resistance becomes hopeless.” 

Carnot’s word is ‘‘ fight to the lost.” Sir John Jones s.oys the 
commander has no right to provoke further carnage when 
resistance is hopeless. The question of course is. When is resist¬ 
ance hopeless ? Sir John Jones's reputation leaves little doubt 
that if he had been commanding a fortress on British soil he 
would not have thought resistance hopeless os long as there 
was anything whatever left to defend. The reason why these 
two men of similar temper are found in opposition is quite 
simple. When Carnot wrote, the French army occupied most 
of the important fortresses of Europe, and it was to the interest 
of the emperor that if attacked they should be held to the last 
moment, in order to cause the enemy as much delay and loss 
as possible. Jones, on the other hand, was one of the engineers 
who were engaged in besieging tho.se fortresses, and his argu¬ 
ments were prompted by sympathy for his own countrymen 
whose lives were sacrificed hy the prolongation of such resistance. 

A renturs' has passed since Carnot and Jones wrote, and the 
ideas in which they had been educated were those of the pre- 
Napoleonic era. In the i8th century fortresses were many, good 
roads few, and campaigns for the most pan leisurely. To the 
European nations of that time, inheritors of a perennial state 
of war, the idea of concentrating the national resources on a 
.short and decisi^’e campaign had not occurred. The. “ knock-out 
blow ” had not been invented. All these conditions are now 
so i:hanged that new standards must be and indeed Inn'e been 
.set up, both for the defence of places and the general employment 
of fortification. 

As regards the conduct of the defence, the massacre of a 
garrison as a penalty for holding out too long would meet with 
no sympathy in the present day. On the other hand, the issue 
of modern wars is worked out so rapidly that if a fortress is well 
defended, with the advantage of the present weapons, there is 
always a chance of holding out till the close of the war. If the 
place is worth holding, it should as a rule be held to the bitter 
end on the chance of a favourable turn in affairs ; moreover, 
the maintenance of an important siege under moderri conditions 
imposes a severe strain on the enemy and immobilizes a large 
number of his troops. 

In concluding this article some elementary considerations 
in connexion with the use of permanent defences may be noticed, 
though the general question of strategic fortification 
is outside its scope. The objects of fortification differ, 
as has been shown, from age to age. In former times 
a peaceful people exposed to the raids of piratic£)J^ 
Norsemen might find their refuge tower essential; later, a robher- 
baron might look on his castle as so much capital invested; 
a wealthy medieval town might prove the value of its walls 
more than once in a generation ; a countiy' without a standing 
army might gain time for preparation by means of fortresses 
barring the roads acioss tho frontier. But how does the question 
stand to-day among European countries which can mobilize 
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their full fighting strength at a few hours’ notice ? It can only 
be answered when the circumstances of a particular country are ^ 
examined. 

If we as.sume such an impossible case as that of two nations 
of equal fighting strength and equal resom-ces standing ready 
list defend a common frontier, and that the 

Aorf/tSun theatre of war presents no difficulties on either side, 
o/fort- then the use of permanent fortifications, merely as 
an adjunct to military strength, is wrong. Fortresses 
do not decide the Issue of a campaign ; they can only influence 
it. It is better, therefore, to put all the money the fortress would 
have cost, and all the man-power that its maintenance implies, 
into the increase and equipment of the active army. For the 
fate of the fortress must depend ultimately on the result of the 
operations of the active armies. Moreover, the very assumption 
that resources on both sides are equal means that the nation 
which has spent money on permanent fortifications will have 
the smaller active army, and therefore condemns itself beforehand 
to a defensive role. 

This general negation is only useful as a corrective to the 
tendency to over-fortify, for such a case cannot occur. In 
practice there will always be occasion for some use of fortification. 
A mountain range may lend itself to an economical defence 
by a few men and some inexpensive barrier forts. A nation may 
have close to its frontier an importont strategic centre, such us a 
railway junction, or a town of the first manufacturing importance, 
which must be protected. In such a case it may be necessary 
to guard against accidents by means of a fortress. Again, if one 
nation is admittedly slower in mobilization than the other, 
it may be desirable to guard one portion of the frontier by 
fortresses so as to force invasion into a district where concentra¬ 
tion against it is easiest. 

As for the defence of a capital, this cannot become necessary 
if it stands at a reasonable distance from the frontier until the 
active armies have arrived at some result. If the fighting 
strength of the country has been practically destroyed, it is not 
of much use to stand a siege in the capital. There can be but 
one end, and it is better, as business men say, to cut losses. 
If the, fighting strength is not entirely destroyed and can be 
recruited within a reasonable time, say two or three months, 
then it appears that under modem conditions the capital might 
lie held for that time by means of extemporized defences. 
The question is one that can only be decided by going into the 
circumstances of each particular case. 

The case of a weak country with powerful and aggressive 
neighbours is in a different category. If she stands alone she 
will be eaten up in time, fortifications or no fortifications ; but 
if she can reckon on assistance from outside, it may be worth 
while to expend most of the national resources on permanent 
defences. 

These hypothetical cases have, however, no value, except as 
illustrations to the most elementary arguments. The. actual 
problems that soldiers and statesmen have to consider are too 
complex to be dealt with in generalities, and no mere treatise 
can supply the place of knowledge, thought and practice. 
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FORTLAGE, KARL (i8o6-r88i), German philosopher, was 
bom at Osnabriick. After teaching in Heidelberg and Berlin, 
he became professor of philosophy at Jena (1846), a post which he 
held till his death. Originally a follower of Hegel, he turned to 
Fichte and Beneke (q.v.j, with whose insistence on psychology as 
the basis of all philosophy he fully agreed. The fundamental idea 
of his psychology is impulse, which combines represcntation(which 
presupposes consciousness) and feeling (i.e. pleasure). Reason 
is the highest thing in nature, i.e. is divine in its nature, God is 
the absolute Ego and the empirical egos are his instruments. 

Fortlagc's chief works are ; Genetische Geschichte d. Philos, soil 
Kant (Leipzig, 1852) ; System d. Psych, als empirische Wissenschafl 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1R55) ; Darstellung und Kiitik der Beweise fiir das 
Da.iein Gnlles (Heidelberg, 1840); Beitrdge eur Psych, als H'tisen- 
schaft (Leipzig, 1875). 

FORT LEE, a borough of Bergen county. New Jersey, U.S.A., 
in the N.E. part of the state, on the W. bank of the Hudson 
river, opposite the northern part of New York City. Pop. (1905, 
state census) 3433. It is connected with the neighbouring towns 
and cities by electric railways, and by ferry with New York City, 
of which it is a residential suburb. The main part of the borough 
lies along the summit of the Palisades ; north of Fort Lee is an 
Interstate Palisadc.s Park. Early in the War of Independence the 
Americans erected here a fortification, first called Fort Constitu¬ 
tion hut later renamed I'brt Lee, in honour of General Charles Lee. 
The name of the. fort was subsequently applied to the village that 
grew up in its vicinity. J<'rom the isth of September until the 20th 
of November 1776 Fort Lee was held by Gen. Nathanael Greene 
with a garrison of 3500 men, but the capture by the British of 
Fort Washington on the opposite bank of the river and the 
crossing of the Hudson by Lord C.'ornwallis with 5000 men made 
it necessary for Clrrene to abandon this post and join Washington 
in the famous “ retreat across the Jerseys.” An attempt to 
recapture Fort Lee was made by General Anthony Wayne in 
1780, but was unsuccessful. On the site of the fort a monument, 
designed by Carl E. Tefft and consisting of heroic figures of a 
Continental trooper and drummer boy, was erected in 1908. 
The borough of Fort Lee was incorporated in 1904. 

FORT MADISON, a city and the county-seat of Lee county, 
Iowa, U.S.A., on the Mississippi river, in the S.E. corner of che 
state, and about 20 m. S.W. of Burlington. Pop. (1890) 7901 ; 
(iqoo) 9278, of whom 835 were foreign-born; (state census, 1905) 
8767. Fort Madison is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe (which has repair shops here) and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railways. The city has various manufactures, including 
canned goods, chairs, pairer and farm implements ; the value 
of its factory product in 1905 was 82,378,892, an increase of 
50-8 % over that of 1900. Fort Madison is the seat of one oi 
Iowa’s penitentiaries. A stockade fort was erected on the site 
of the city in 1808, but was burned in 1813. Permanently 
.settled in 1833, Fort Madison was laid out as a town in 1836, 
and was chartered as a city in 1839. 

FORTROSE (Gaelic for i'rois, “ the wood on the promontory ”), 
a royal and police burgh, and seaport of the county of Ross 
and Cromarty, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 1179. H is situatec 
on the south-eastern coast of the peninsula of the Black Isle 
8 m. due N.N.E. of Inverness, 26,J m. by rail. It is the terminus 
of the Black Isle branch of the Highland railway ; there is com 
munication by steamer with Inverness and also with For 
George, 2i m. distant, by ferry from Chanonry Ness. Fortrosi 
consists of the two towns of Rosemarkie and Jhanonry, about 
m. apart, which were united into a free burgh by James II. ii 
1455 and created a royal burgh in 1590. It is a place of consider 
able antiquity, a monastery having been' established in the 6tl 
century by St Moluag, a friend of Columba’s, and St Peter' 
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churdi buUt in the 8th century. In 1124 David I. insthtrted 
the bishopric of Ross, with its seat here, and the town acquired 
some fame for its school of theology and law. The cathedral 
is believed to have been founded in 1330 by the countess of Ross 
(her canopied tomb, against the chancel wall, still exists) and 
finished in 1485 by Abbot Fraser, whose previous residence tct 
Melrose is said to account for the Perpendicular features of his 
portion of the work. It was Eariy Decorated in style, cnwitein 
in plan, and budt of red sandsinne, but all that is left are the 
south aisles of the nave aad thn chancel, with the chapter-houM, 
a twt»<storeyed stcnctuoe:. standing opart near the nerth-eMtcrn 
corner. The cathcdtsd and bishop’s palace were destroyed by 
order of Cremweli, who wEed the stones for his groat fort at 
Inverness. Anothtc relic of the past survives k. the bell of 1460. 
These ruins form the dsief object of interest in the town, but 
othoi' buildings hwkide the academy and the Block Isle oom- 
binatian pocehouee. The town is an agrit.'ultu*i*i centre of some 
consequence, and the harbour is kept in repaar. Rosematkie, 
in the churchyard of which is mi ancient Celtic cross, is wjuch 
resorted to for sea-bathing, ami tliere is a golf course in Chanonry 
Ness. The burgh belongs to the Inverness district group of 
parliamentary burghs. 

FOJDT SCOTT, a city and the county-seat of Bourbon county, 
Kansas, U.S.A., on the Mstrmalon river, about 100 ra. S. of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Pop. (1A80) 5372; (i'8po) n,()46; 
(iqoo) 10,322, of whom 1*05 were negroes ; (1906, estimate) 

12,633. If is f'b® paint of intersection of the Kansus City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis (St Louis & San Francise® system), the 
Missouni, Kansas It 'liexai, and die Missouri Pacific railwiys, 
and has in eoneorpuent^e a lunge traffic. The city is built on a 
rolling ] 4 aiak Among its uiotitutions toe an Epweath house 
(1897), Mercy huspiUiL (i88q), tire Uoudlunder lu')me, and u 
Carnegie library. Near the city tliere is a iiatiiomal cemetery. 
Fort tott is in the midst of the Kansas mineral fields, and its 
trade in bitmninous coal is especially imperlunt. Building 
stones, cement ruck, clays, oil and gas, lend and zinc are also 
found ia the neighbourhood. An excellent widte sulphur water 
is paeoumd feotn aetesihn welLs aliuut 800 It. deep, and there is 
a minscaiwratieF bath house. The city is also a trading centre 
for « Itch faoming region, and is a horse and mule imirBet of 
considerabls ittportaoce. Among its manufactures are mat¬ 
tresses, syrupt briclas, pottery, cement and foundry products. 
In 1905 the total value of the city’s factory product was 
$x,349y®26, being aft inoMase of 89 %. sfiiee 190®. The city 
owns and operates its waitenworks, Tlie fort after which the 
city is namedi was estoblislied, by tBs Fetkral government in 11142, 
at a time when the whole of eastetiv Kansas was still parcelled 
out among Indian tribes; it was abandoned ki 1855. The 
tosm was platted in >857, and Fort Seott WOS' chartered as a 
city in i860. 

PORT SMITH, a city and the county-seat of Sebastian county, 
on the extreme W. border of Arkansas, U.S.A., lying about 
440 ft. above sea-level, cmi> the S. bank of the Arkansas river, 
at its junction with the i’oteau, and at the point wli|ere tlie 
Arkansas breaks through the Boston mounteuns. Pe^. (1890) 
11,311; (1900) XI,587,.of whom 2407 were of ne)5ro*dos«ent and 
684 were foreign-borm; (estimated, 1906) 13,503.. Tnursportu- 
tion is afforded by the river and by six railways, tbe St Louis & 
San Francisco, the St Louis, Iron Mountain & Sotftlient, the 
Arkansas Central, the.Fort Smkh & Western, the Midkcml Valley 
and the Kanen City Southern, A beh line roiuid the business 
eentre of the city facilitates freight transfers. Some of the 
business streets are unusually broad, and the screeU in the 
residential district are wdl shaded. Fort Smith is the business 
centre ot a fine agricultural country and of the Aritansas coal 
and natural gas region. It has extensive wholesale jobbing 
interests and a large tniscelianeous trade, partly itv its own 
manufactures, among which are cotton and timber products, 
chairs, mattresses and other furniture, wagons, brnoms and 
bricks. In 1905 the total value of the factory product was, 
$2,329,454, an increase of 66<2 % since 1900. The pu’Aic 
schcwls have a rich endowment: the proceeds of lands (about 
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atto oons^^ once brionging to the local military reservatiai|y 
i whichk—oitGept the part occupied by a natiwial cemetery—waa 
given by Congress to the city in 1884. Near the centre of tha 
city an a Catholic academy, convent and infininary ; and there 
is a Carnegie library. A United States army pest was established 
hore in 1817 ; the town waa laid out in i8ei; and the county 
waa created in 1851. Fort Smith, was incorporated as a town in 
1842, and was dwirtered as a city in X845. All transpurtatioa 
was by river and wagon until 1&76, when the railway was 
completed from little Rock. The military post, in eatlisr years 
the chief depot for the western forts, was abandoned in 1871.. 
During the Civil War Fort Smith was stronpdy in sympathy with, 
the Confederacy. The fort was seized bj' state troops in April 
r»6], and was rooccupiud b>’ the Union forces in September 
1863, There was considerable uare.st due to border “ bush¬ 
whacking ” throughout the war, and several skirmishes took 
plitce here in 1864. The area of the dty was more than doubled 
in I'Oos. 

FORTUNA (Fortune), un Italian goddess of great antiquity, 
hut aipipan'cntly not mAtve at Rome, vkere, according to universal 
Roman tradition, she was introduced by the king Servius Tullh» 
as Fora Fortuna, and established in a temple on the Etruscan 
side of the Tiber outside tJie city, and .also under other titles in 
other stekies. In luitiumishe had two famous places of worship, 
one art Praeneste, where there was an oracle of Foriwui primigenia: 
(the first-born), froquunted especially b>' women who, as we may 
suppo,se, desired to know the fortunes of their children or their 
own fortune in child-birth; the other at Antium, well knowix 
from Unraea’s orle (i. 35'). It is highly probable tliat Fortuna 
ivas never a deity of the abstract idea of chance, but represented 
the hopes and feats of men and especially of women at different 
stages of their life and experience ; thus we find her worshipped 
as time went on under numerous cnit-titlcs. .such as tnuUahris, 
vmlis, huiime iidi, cqmstris, redux, fee.,, which connected her 
sup]iuted powers with individuals, group.s of individuals, or 
pairticiiku' occoBions. Gradually she became nwre or less closely 
identified wish the Gr. Tex?;, amd was reprewnted nn coin*, lie,, 
with a oornwcopiac as the giver of prosperity, a rudder as the 
eontrollfr of destinies, and with a wlwtel, or stanefing on a ball, 
do indkate the unopTtaiHty of fortune. In tliia sewiii^reek form 
sh* CHBW to Iw worshipped over the whole empire, and Pliny 
{N.fl. ii, 22) dwthiws that iit his day she was invoked in all 
pkicBS and every hour. She even became kfontified with Isis, 
and a.s i'antheu was supposed to combine, the attributes of all 
other deities. 

The IwBt aecotmt of lllin ditTicun, sublHct i* to be fcnitid iHiMmelwr’s 
MythnhgKOi J^.rtnni [s.v.) ; see also Wissowai, UeUgion. um! HuHm 
dar Jiunut, p. wjO luU. (W. W, F.*) 

FOWFUMATiAMlS^ ATTUHS, Latin grammarian, flourished 
in the 4 th century a.d. He was the author of a treatise on 
metres, ek'dicBted to ®ne of.Ids pupils, a yuutli of senaterktl rank, 
who desired to be instructed in the Horatian metres. The 
manual opens witli a di.scussi«n of the fundamental ideas of 
metre and the elfief rules of prosody,, and ends with a detailed 
analysis of the metres of Horace. 'I’he chief autiioritios used 
are Caesius Eassus and the Latin adaptation by Juba the 
grammarian of the Texvy of Heliodurus. Furtunatianus being a 
common name in the African provinoef;, it is probable that the 
author was a comitryman off Juba, Termtianus Mauros and 
Victorinusi 

EdMenttof the Areiu H. Keil,Crsmm(if»ciAM/Mn, vi.,aa<l s^arately 
by Itim (1885). 

romnwATM, the legendary hero of a populstr Earojw^ 
chap-book. He was a native, says the story, of FamagtKta ih 
Cyprus, and meeting the goddess of Fortune in a foresJ received 
from h«r a purse which was continually replenished’ as often as 
he drew from it. With thit he wandered through maiiy lands, 
and at Cairo was the guest of the su'ftan. Among the treasures 
which the sultan sho\^ him was an old napless hat which had 
the power of tronsportiiig itl wearer to any place he desired. 
Of this hat he feloniousty possessed himself, and lertteitieff to 
Cyprus, where he led a luxurious life. On his death he left the 
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pnrse and the hat to his sons Ampedo and AndeTosia; hut they 
were jealous of each other, and by their recklessness and follyj 
soon fell on evil days. The moral of the story is obvious : men 
should desire reason and wisdom before all the treasures of the 
world. In its full form the history of Fortnnatns occupies in 
Karl Simrock’s Die deutschen Volksbueher, vol. iii., upwards of 
158 pages. The scene is continually shifted—from Cyprus to 
Flanders, from Flanders to London, from London to France; 
and a large number of secondary characters appear. The style 
and allusions indicate a comparatively modern date for the 
authorship ; but the nucleus of the legend can be traced back 
to a much earlier period. The stories of Jonathas and the three 
jewels in the Gestu Romamirim, of the emperor Frederick and 
the three precious stones in the Cento Novelle antiche, of the 
Mazin of Khorassan in the Thovsand and one Nij^his, and the 
flying scaffold in the Bahar Daniiah, have all a certain similarity. 
The earliest known edition of the German text of Fortunatus 
appeared at Augsburg in 1509, and the modern German in¬ 
vestigators are disposed to regard this as the original form. 
Innumerable versions occur in French, Italian, Dutch and 
Kngiish. The story was dramatized Ijy Hans .Sachs in T553, 
and hy Thomas Dckker in ifroo ; and the latter’s comedy 
appeared in a German translation in Englisrhe KotnSdim mid 
Trngodien, 1620. Ludwig Tieck has utili/.ed the legend in his 
Phantasm, and Adelbert von Clmmisso in his Peter Schlemihl ; 
and Ludwig Uhland left an unfinished luarrative poem entitled 
“ Fortunatus and his Sons.” 

Soe Dr Fr. W. V. Schniklt's FmtnrtnHi': ttn^ saine fifH' 

Zauber-Tra^ddic, von Tfwmem mU fitww 4 tc. (Bwlm. 

jbiy) ; JoaepU J.oliiiini Gurreti, 7 >w VuLk^hiinfiie'i (1^07). 

POnTUNATUS, VEN'ANTIiUS IfOttOitlim CLGMEMTIAMQS 

(530-fiot)), bisliirp of l^jiticrs, and the chief Latin p»et of his time, 
was bom near Geneda in Treviso in 530. He studied at Milan 
and Ravenna, with the special object of cxr.elling as a rheturioian 
and poet, and in 5O5 he journeyed to I'eanee, where he was 
received witii much favour at tlie court of Sigbert, king of 
Austrasia, whose marriage with Rtunhikl he csleiwaftod in an 
epithalamiim. After remaining a year or two jut line sewrt o 1 
.Siglwrt lie travelled in various parts of I'Yance, visiting persons 
nt (iistmetion, and composing short pieces of poetry oo arn- 
subject tliat iiccurrcd to him. At I’oitiers he visited Queen 
Radegunda, who lived there in reiiromc.nl, and she induced him 
to piolnng his stay in the city indefinitely. Here he also enjoyed 
the friendship of the famous Gregory ol Tours aivd'oiher eniincnt 
ecclesia,sties. He was elected bishop ot I’oitier.s in 590, and 
died about 6og. The later poems of Fortunatrus wore coliectol 
in II books, and consist of hymns (including the Vcxillti regis 
prndeunt, English! d by J. M. Neale as " 'I'he royal bannors 
forward go epitaphs, poetical epistles, and ver.ses in honour 
of his patroness Radegunda and her sister Agnes, the abbess of 
a nunnery at Poitiers. He also wrote a large poem in 4 books 
in honour of St Martin, and several lives of the saints in prose. 
His prose is .stiff and mechameaf, bitt most of his pociiy has an 
easy rhvtlimical flow. 

An edition of the works of Fortimatns was pubUslled hv C. Browor 
at Fulda m lOoi (2nd ad., Maine., 1017). Tile edition of M. A. 
Ln.schi (Uonic.i 785) was 0) tcrward.s rcpiintcd in Mifine's Palrolugiae 
cursKs . mtplsltis, vol. Ixxxviii. See the edition by la'o and Kruscli 
(Berlin, 1.' 18 1-1885). There are French lives by Nisard (i88o) and 
Lennix {1885). 

FORTUNE, ROBERT (1813-1880), Scottbh botanist and 
traveller, was born at Kellne in Berwickshire on the i 5 th of 
September 1813. He was employed in the botanical garden at 
Edinburgh, and .afterwards in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
garden nt Chiswiek, and upon the termination of the Chinese 
War in 1842 was .sent out by the Society to collect plants in 
China. His travels resulted in the introduction to Europe of 
many beautiful flowers ; but another journey, undertaken in 
1848 on behalf of the East India Company, had much more 
important consequences, occa.sioning the successful' introduction 
into India of the tea-plant. In subsequent journeys he visited 
Formosa and Japan, described the cnlture of the silkworm and 
the manufacture of rice paper, and iirtrodtreed' many trees, 
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shrubs and flowers now generahy cohivoted in Europe. The 
incMentg of his travels were related in a suooesskm of ititeresting 
books. He died in London on the 13th of April 1880. 

FORTQWT, MAIOANO JOSE MARIA raB»AfiDO (183&- 
f874), Spanish pornter, was bo*n at Reus on the nth of June 
1838. His parents, who were in poor circumstances, sent biK 
for edneation to the primary school of his native town, where he 
received some instruction in the rudiments of art. When he was 
twrive years old bis parents died and he came under the cere of 
his grandfather, who, though a joiner by trade, had made a 
collection of wax figures, with which he was travelling fvom 
town to town. In the working of this show the boy took an active 
part, nrodelling a'nd painting many of the figures ; and two years 
later, when he reached Barcelona, the cleverness of his hsoidiwork 
made so much impression on some people in authority there that 
they induced the munkipaiity to make him an allowance of 
forty-two francs monthly, so that he might be enabled to go 
through a .systematic course of study. He entered the Academy 
of Barcelona and worked there tor four years under Claudio 
Lorenzalc, and in March 1857 he gained a scholarship Uhtut 
entitled him to complete his studies in Rome. Then foUowed 
0 period of more thiun two yeais, during which he laboured 
steadily at copies of the old pictures to which he liud access at 
Rome. To thw period an end was put by the outbreak of the 
war between Spain and the emperor of Morocco, ais Fortuny 
wa.s sent hr the anthorities of Barcelona to paint the moat 
striking incidents of the campaign. The expedition lasted for 
alioirt .six months only, but it made upon hhn an impression that 
Was powerful enough to affect the whole course of his subsequent 
develnpmewt, and to iiwplamt pcnnanently in his mind a pee- 
ference for tier’ gKttter and brilliancy ol African colovw. He re¬ 
turned to Spain in the summer of i860, and was commissionwl 
l-ft' t'he.‘ city of Barcelona to p-tint a laagc picture of the capture 
of the camps of Miilcy-cl-Abbas and Muley-el-Hanwd by the 
SiMnish army. After making a large mmiber of studies he went 
hack to Rome, and begwit the compoaiUicn on a caeivas fifteen 
metres long ; but though it oseiipicd naoch of his time diiriig; 
the next few years, he newer finfehed it. H* busied himsslf 
instead with a wonderful series of pictures, mostly of a® great 
.size, in which he showed an astoniahiiiig command over vivacitiai 
of technicfue and medKlatituis of colour. He visited Pusis in 
1868 and shortly afterwards mairied tlie daBgktcr af Federico 
Wadra'/o, tire director of the royal museum.at Madrid. Another 
visit to Paris in 1870 waotollowcd by a two years’ stav'at Gramoda, 
but tlieu he returned to Rome, where he died somewhat suddenly 
on the 2u.st of November 1874 from, an arttack of malarial fever, 
contracted while'painting in the open air ait Hoples and Portki in 
the .summer of 1874. 

The work whit^ Fortuny accompKshed dwiirg his short IHc 
is di.stinguished by a superlative facilitiy of execution aod a 
marvellous cleverness in the arrangemmt of brilliant hues, but 
the qualities of hie art are those that are aittainalile by a master 
of technical resnuire rather than by a deep thiiricor. His ksight 
irrto subtietke of illumination wa* extsaordinary, his derteriti’ 
was remarkable m the extreme, and asia coiouTist hewas ■vivacious 
to the point of extravagance. At the same time in such pictures 
ns “ La Vicaria ” and “ Choosing a Models” and in some of his 
Moorish subjects, like “ The Snake Charmers ” and “ Moors 
plo(\-mg with a VultHrc,” he showed hnnself to b«-endowed with 
a scn.sitivc appreciation of shades of character and a thorough 
understanding of the peculinritks of a national type. Hk love 
of detail was instinctive, and he chose motives that gave him the 
fullest opportunity of displaying his readiness as a craftsman. 

See Duviliier, Fortuny, sa vie,, son autire, sa correspentlance, <fi(. 
(Paris, 1876) ; C. Yriarte, Fortuny {Artistes eiUbrts series) (I’ans, 
1889). (A. L. H.) 

FORT WATRE, a city and the county-seat of Alien county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., 102 m. N.E, of Indiarapolk, at tile point where 
the .St Jose^' and’ St Mary's rivers jem to form the Mwmee 
river. Pop. (1880) a6,88c; (1890) 35,393; (1900) 45^15, of 
whom 6791 were foreign-bom; (1910, Census) 63 > 93 'S> H is 
served by the Cmoinnabi, Hamiltoii.&. Dayton, the Fort Wayne, 
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WclKtoC Jmes. Tht site of the city is high (about 770 ft. 
MWve sea-levd) and level, and its land area was in 1906 a little 
tnore than 6 sq. m. The streets are laid out on a rectangular 
plan and bordered by a profusion of shade trees. The city has 
several parks, including Lawton Park (31 acres), in which there 
is a monument in honour of Major-General Henry Ware Lawton 
(1843-1899), who lived in Fort Wayne for a time, Lake Side 
Park (24 acres), Reservoir Park (13 acres), Piqua Park (1 acre;, 
and Old Fort Park (i acre), which is on the site of Old Port 
Wayne. The educational institutions include the German 
(ioncordia Collegium (Lutheran), founded in 1839, and having 
220 students in 1908, and the state school for feeble-minded 
youth (1879). The city has a Carnegie library. Fort Wayne 
is one of the most important railway centres in the Middle West, 
and several railways maintain here their principal car and repair 
shops, which add greatly to the value of its manufacturing 
industries ; in 1905 it ranked first among the cities of the state 
in the value of cars constructed and repaired by steam-railway 
companies. The other manufactories include foundries and 
machine shops, iron and steel mills, knitting mills, planing mills, 
sash and door, car-wheel, electrical machinery, and woodenwarc 
factories and flour mills. In 190;; the total value of the factory 
product of the city was $15,129,562, showing an increase of 
34'3 % since 1900. 

The Miami Indians had several villages in the immediate neigh 
bourhood, and the principal one, Kekionaga (Miami Town or 
Great Miami Village), was situated on the E. bank of the St 
Joseph river, within the limits of the present city. On the E. bank 
of the St Mary’s a French trading post was built about 1680. In 
1749-1750 the French fort (P'ort Miami) was moved to the E. 
hank of the St Joseph. The English occupied the fort in 1760 and 
Pontiac captured it in May 1763, after a siege of more than three 
months. In 1790 the Miami villages were destroyed. In Septem¬ 
ber 1794 General Anthony Wayne built on the S. bank of the 
Maumee river the stockade fort which was named in his honour, 
the site of which forms the present Old Fort Park. By the treaty 
of Greenville, concluded by General Wayne on the 3rd of August 
1795, a piece of land 6 sq. m. in area, including the tract of the 
Miami towns, was ceded to the United Stales, and free passage 
to Fort Wayne and down the Maumee to Lake Erie was 
guaranteed to the people of the United States by the Indians. 
By the treaty of Fort Wayne, concluded by General W. H. 
Harrison on the 7th of June 1803, the tract about Vincennes 
reserved to the United States by the treaty of Greenville was 
described and defined ; by the second treaty of Fort Wayne, 
concluded by Harrison on the 30th of September 1809, the, 
Indians sold to the United States about 2,900,000 acres of land, 
mostly S.E. of the Wabash river. In Septerpber 1813 F'ort 
Wayne was besieged by Indians, who withdrew on the arrival, 
on the i2th of Septem^r, of General-Harrison with about 2700 
men from Kentucky and Ohio. The fort was abandoned on the 
19th of April 1819 and no trace of it remains. Th» first per¬ 
manent settlement here was made in 1815, and the village was 
an important fur-trading depot until 1830. The opening of the 
Wabash & Erie canal in 1843 stimulated its growth. A'town was 
platted and was made the county-seat in 1834; and in 1840 
Fort Wayne was chartered as a city. 

See W. A. Brice, History of Fort Wayne (Ft. Wayne, 1868); John 
B. Dillon, History of Indiana, from its Earliest Exploration by 
Europeans to the Close of the Territorial Government in nV/rt (Indiana¬ 
polis, Ind., 1850) ; and Charles E. Slocum, History of the Maumee 
River Hasin, from the Earliest Accounts to its Organixatwn into 
Counties (Defiance, Ohio, 1905). 

FORT WILLIAM, the principal town of Thunder Bay district, 
Ontario, Canada, 426 m. (by rail) E.S.E. of Winnipeg, on the 
Kaministiquia river, about a mile from Lake Superior. It 
is the lake terminus of the Canadian Pacific railway, of the new 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, and of several steamship lines. 
Port Arthur, the terminus of the Canadian Northern railway, 
lies 4 m. to the N.E. Fort William contains numerous grain 


elevators, railway repair shops and docks, and has a large export 
l| trade in grain and other farm produce. Minerals are also 
exported from the mining district, of which it is the centre. 
Industries, such as saw, planing and flour mills, have also 
sprung up. The population was 4800 in 1901, but has since 
increased with great rapidity. 

FORT WILLIAM, a police burgh of Inverness-shire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 2087. It lies at the north-eastern end of Loch Linnhe, 
an arm of the sea, about 62 m. S.S.W'. of Inverness by road or 
canal, and was, in bygone day.s, one of the keys of the Highlands. 
It is i22i m. N.E. of Glasgow by the West Highland railway. 
The fort, at first called Kilmallic, was built by General Monk in 
1655 to hold the Cameron men in subjection, and was enlarged 
in 1690 by General Flugb Mackay, who renamed it after W'illiam 
III., the burgh then being known as Maryburgh in honour of 
his queen. Here the perpetrators of the massacre of Glencoe 
met to share their plunder. The Jacobites unsuccessfully 
besieged it in 1715 and 1746. The fort was dismantled in i860, 
and demolished in 1890 to provide room for the railway and the 
station. Amongst the public buildings are the Belford hospital, 
public hall, court house and the low-level meteorological 
observatory, constructed in 1891, which was in connexion with 
the observatory on the top of Ben Nevis, until the latter was 
closed in 1904. Its great industry is distilling, and the dis¬ 
tilleries, about 2 m. N.E., are a familiar feature in the landscape. 
Beyond the railway station stands the obelisk to the memory 
of Ewen Maclachlan (1775-1822), the Gaelic poet, who was born 
in the parish. Fort William is a popular tourist resort and place 
of call fur the steamers passing through the Caledonian canal. 
The town is the point from which the ascent of Ben Nevis—4i m. 
E.S.E. as the crow flies—is commonly made. At Corpach, 
about 2 m. N., the Caledonian canal begins, the series of locks 
between here and Banavie—within little more than a mile- 
being known us “ Neptune’s Staircase.” Both the Lochy and 
the Nevis enter lx)ch Linnhe immediately to the north of Fort 
William. A mile and a half from the town, on the Lochy, stands 
the grand old ruin of Inverlochy Castle, a massive quadrangular 
pile with a round tower at each corner, a favourite subject with 
landscape painters. Close by is the scene of the battle of the 
2nd of February 1645, in which Montrose completely defeated 
the earl of Argyll. The modern castle, in the Scottish Baronial 
style, ij m. to the N.E. of this stronghold and farther from the 
river, is the seat of Lord Abinger. 

FORT WORTH, a city and the county-seat of Tarrant county, 
Texas, U.S.A., about 30 m. W. of Dallas, on the S. bank of the 
West Fork of the Trinity river. Pop. (1880) 6663 ; (1890) 
23j°76j (1900) 26,688, of whom 1793 were foreign-burn and 
4249 were negroes; (iqio.census) 73,312. It is served by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, the Fort Worth & Denver City, 
the Fort Wurth & Rio Grande, and the St Louis, San Francisco 
& Texas of the " Frisco ” system, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
F6, the Houston & Texas Central, the International & Great 
Northern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the St Louis South- 
Western, the Texas & Pacific, and the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
(Colorado & Southern) railways. Fort Wurth is beautifully 
situated on a level space above the river. It is the seat of F'ort 
Worth University (coeducational), a Methodist Episcopal in¬ 
stitution, which was established as the Texas Wesleyan College 
in 1881, received its present name in 1889, comprises an academy, 
a college of liberal arts and sciences, a conservatory of music, a 
law school, a medical school, a school of commerce, and a depart¬ 
ment of oratory and elocution, and in 1907 had 802 students ; 
the Polytechnic College (coeducational; Methodist Episcopal, 
South), which was established in 1890, has preparatory, collegiate, 
normal, commercial, and fine arts departments and a summer 
school, and in 1906 had 13 instructors and (altogffther) 696 
students ; the Texas masonic manual training school ; a kinder¬ 
garten training school; St Andrews school (Protestant 
Episcopal), and St Ignatius Academy (Roman Catholic). There 
are several good business, municipal and county buildings, and 
a Carnegie library. On the 3rd of April 1909 a fire destroyed 
ten blocks in the centre of the city. Fort Worth lies in tlie 
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ihldst of a Btock-nusing and fertile agricultural region; tiiere 
is an important stockyard and packing establishment just 
outside the city; and considerable quantities of cotton are 
raised in the vicinity. Among the products are packed meats, 
flour, beer, trunks, crackers, candy, paint, ice, paste, cigars, 
clothing, shoes, mattresses, woven wire beds, furniture and 
overalls; and there are foundries, iron rolling mills and tan¬ 
neries. In 1905 the total value of the city’s factor)' product 
was $5,668,391, an increase of 62-5 % since 1900; Fort 
Worth in 1900 ranked fifth among the cities of the state in the 
value of its factory product; in 1905 it ranked fourth. Fort 
Worth’s numerous railways have given it great importance 
as a commercial centre. The municipality owns and operates 
the waterworks and the electric-lighting plant. 

A military post was established here in 1849, being called 
first Camp Worth and then Fort Worth. It was abandoned in 
1853. A settlement grew up about the fort, and the city was 
incorporated in 1873. The fort and the settlement were named 
in honour of (Teneral William Jenkins Worth (1794-1849), a 
native of Hudson, New York, who .served in the War of 1812, 
commanded the United States forces against the Seminole 
Indians in 1841-1842, served under both General Taylor and 
General Scott in the Mexican War, distinguishing himself at 
Monterey (where he earned the brevet of major-general) and in 
other engagements, and later commanded the department of 
Teyns. In 1907 Fort Worth adopted a commission form of 
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of the foriun, thoe ^as a moollm (market), ^ 
provisions and possibly fflODCy dlBBgCIS, Wd OH tflC OU 
building supposed to have been the clothworkCTS eXCiiaxige, 
and at ’Timg^ in North Africa (a military colony founded under 
Trajan) the whole of the south side of the forum was occupied by 
shops. The forum was usually paved, and although on festal 
occasions chariots were probably driven through, it was not a 
thoroughfare and was enclosed by gates at the entrances, of 
which traces have been found at Pompeii. When the sites for 
new towns were being selected, that for the forum was in the 
centre, and the two main streets crossed one another close to 
but not through it. At Timgad the main streets are some 5 or 
6 ft. lower than the forum. The word /orum frequently appears 
in the names of Roman market towns ; as, for example, in 
Forum Appii, Forum Julii (Frejus), Forum Livii (Forli), Forum 
Sempronii (Fossomhrone). These fora were distinguished from 
mere via by the possession of a municipal organization, which, 
however, was less complete than that of a prefecture. In legal 
phraseolo^, which distinguishes the forum commune from the 
jorum privile^iatum, and the jorum generale from the jorum 
speciale, the word is practically etjuivalent to “ court ” or 
“ jurisdiction.” 

For the fora at Rome, see Romk ; A rchaeohgy, and works quoted. 


government. 

FORTY, tlie cardinal number equal to four tens. The word 
is derived from the 0 . Eng. jemvertig, a combination of je^er, 
four, and tig, an old form of “ ten,” used as a suffix, cf. Icel, 
tiu, Dan. f/, ten, and Ger. vierzig, forty. 'J’he name “ The Forty ” 
has Iseen given to various bodies composed of that number of 
memhttr.s, particularly to a judicial body in ancient Athens, 
w'ho tried small cases in the rural districts, and to a court of 
criminal jurisdiction and two civil appeal courts in the Venetian 
republic. 'The French Academy (see Academies) has also been 
known as ” The F'orty ” nr ‘‘ The T'orty Immortals.” The 
period just before the repeal of the corn laws in the United 
Kingdom is frequently alluded to, particularly by the free trade 
school, as the ‘‘ hungry forties ” ; and the “ roaring forties ” 
is a sailor’s name for the stormy region between the 40th and 
50th latitudes N. and S., hut more particularly applied to the 
portion of the north ,\tlanlir Iving between thn.se latitudes. 

FORUM (Lat. from joris, “ out of doors ’’), in Roman 
antiquity, any open place used, like the Greek uyo/w, for the 
transaction of mercantile, judicial or political business, some¬ 
times merely as .n prf)menade. It was level, rectangular in form, 
surrounded by porticoes, basilicas, courts of law and other 
public buildings. In the laws of the Twelve Tables the word is 
used of the vestibule of a tomb (Cicero, De. legibus, ii. 24); in 
a Roman camp the forum was an open place immediately beside 
the praetorium ; and the term was no douht originally applied 
generally to the space in front of any public building or gateway. 
In Rome (q.v.) itself, however, during the period of the early 
history, forum was almost a proper name, denoting the flat and 
formerly marshy space between the Palatine and Capitoline hills 
(also called Forum Romanum), which probably even during the 
regal period afforded the accommodation necessary for such 
public meetings as could not be held within the area Capitolina. 
In early times the Forum Romanum was used for athletic games, 
and over the porticoes were galleries for spectators ; there were 
ako shops of various kinds. But with the growth of the city 
and the increase of provincial business, more than one forum 
became, necessary, and under the empire a considerable number 
of dvilia (judicial) and venalia (mercantile) fora came into 
existence. In addition to the Forum Romanum, the Fora of 
Caesar and Augustus belonged to the former class ; the Forum 
hoarium (cattle), holitorium (vegetable), piscarium (fish), 
pistorium (bread), vinarium (wine), to the latter. The T’ora of 
Nerva (also called iransitorium or pervium, because a main road 
led through it to the Forum Romanum), Trajan, and Vespasian, 
although partly intended to facilitate the course of public 


FORUM APPII, an ancient post station on the Via Appia, 
43 m. S.E. of Rome, founded, no doubt, by the original con¬ 
structor of the road. Horace mentions it as the usual halt at 
the end of the first clay’s journey from Rome, and describes it 
as full of boatmen and cheating innkeepers. The presence of 
the former was due to the fact that it was the starting-point of 
a canal which ran parallel to the road through the Pomptine 
Marshes, and was used instead of it at the time of Strabo and 
Horace (see Appia, Via). It is mentioned also as a halting place 
in the account of Paul’s journey to Rome (Acts xxviii. 15). 
Under Nerva and Trajan the road was repaired ; one inscription 
records expressly the paving with silex (replacing the former 
gravelling) of the section from Tripontium, 4 m. N.W., to Forum 
.\ppii; the bridge near Tripontium was similarly repaired, and 
that at Forum Appii, though it bears no inscription, is of the 
same style. Only scanty relics of antiquity have been found 
here ; a post station was placed here by Pius VI. when the Via 
Appia was reconstructed. (T. As.) 

FORUM CLODII, a post station on the Via Clodia, about 
23 m. N.W. of Rome (not 32 m. as in the Antonine Itinerary), 
situated above the western bank of the Lacus Sabatinus (mod. 
Lake of Bracciano), and connected with the Via Cassia at 
Vacanac by a branch ro.ad which ran round the N. side of the 
lake (Ann. Insi., 1859,43). The site is marked by the church of 
.S.S. Marcus, Marcianus and Liberatus, which was founded in the 
8th or 9th century a.d. Inscriptions mentioning the Foro- 
Clodienses have come to light on the spot; and an inscription 
of the Augustan period, which probably stood over the door of a 
villa, calls the place Pausilypon—a name justified by the beauty 
of the site. 

See Notizie degli scavi (1889), 5 ; D. VagUeri, ibid. (1895), 342. 

FORUM TRAIANI (mod. Fordongianus), an ancient town of 
Sardinia, on the river Thyrsus (Tirso), and a station on the 
Roman road through the centre of the island from Carales to 
Olbia and Turris Libisonis. Many of its ruins have been 
destroyed since i860. The best preserved ore the baths, erected 
over hot mineral springs. The tanks for collecting the watev 
and the large central piscina are noteworthy. The bridge over 
the Tirso has been to some extent modernized. On the opposite 
bank are the scanty remains of an amphitheatre. Not far off 
is a group of nuraghi, of which that of St Barbara in the commune 
of Villanova Truschedda is one of the finest. 

See Taramelli iu Notizie degli scaiii (1903), 469. 

FOSBROKE, THOMAS DUDLEY (1770-1842), English anti¬ 
quary, was born in London on the 27th of May 1770. He was 
educated at St Paul’s school and Pembroke College, Oxford, 
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gndujvtikg M,A. Ml Tyifii. In that ymt he ^nis onteined oad 
bocame cancte >af Hanky, 'dauaestenSuRi, where he rencuiiad 
till iBso. He then Temm^ to WoUord in HerefonisbitE, ;md 
remained tliere the 'test «f his Hie, as cuortc till 1830, and aiiten- 
wards as vicair. His fitat .rntpontsmt work, BriMsh Manatkiau 
(2 vols., 1803), was a cosapiUrthnij from manuscripts in the 
British Museum and Bodleian lihcaries, of facts relating to 
English monastic life. In lyqp Fosbroie had been ejected 
ieliow of the .Society of Antiquaries. Tiie work lor which he 
is best remombered, the Entyclapaedia of Anlufuiiies, appeared 
in 1824. A .sequel to this, Foreign Topography, was published 
in 1828. Fesbroke published mtuiy other volmues. He died 
at Walforcl on the ist of January J842. 

FOSCAM, FRANCESCO (1373-1457), doge of Venice, belonged 
to a noble Venetian family, and held many of the highest offices 
of the republic—ambassad ir, president of the Forty, member 
of the Council of Ten, inquisitor, procurator of .St Mark, aevo- 
gadore di comun, A'c. HLs first wife was Maria Priuli and liis 
second Maria Nani; of his many children all save one son 
(Jacopo) died young. But although a capable administrator 
he was ambitious and adventurous, and the reigning doge 
Tommaso Mocenigo, when speaking on his deathbed of the 
various candidates for the succession, warned the council against 
electing Fnscari, who, be said, would i.)erpetuaHy plunge the 
republic into disastrou.s and costly wars. Ncvcrtteless Foscari 
was elected (1423) and reigned for thirty-four years. In pro¬ 
claiming the new doge the customary formula which recognized 
the people's .share in the appointment and asked for their 
approval—-the kst vestige of popular government—was finally 
dropped. 

Foscari's reign bore out Mocenigo’s warning and was full of 
wars on the ima femm, and through tlie doge’s influence Venice 
joined the Florentines in their campaignagain.st Milan, wliich was 
carried on whh varying success for ei^t years, in 1430 an 
attempt was made on Foscari’s Kfe by a noble to whom he had 
refused an appointmentand three years iatnr a conspiracy of 
young bloods to secure the various offices lor tlreraselves by 
illicit intrigues was discovered. These events, as wdl as fiie 
long and expensive wars and the unsatisfactory state of Venetian 
finances, induced Foscari to ask permission to abdicate, which 
was, however, refused. In 1444 began that long domestic tcagedy 
by which the name of Foscari has become famous. The doge’s 
son Jacopo, a cultivated and intelligent but frivolous and 
irresponsible youth, was in that year accused of the .serious 
crime of having accepted presents from various citizens and 
foreign princes who either desired government appointments nr 
wished to influence the policy af the republic. Jacopo escaped, 
hut was tried in contwmacy before the Council of Ten and 
condemned to be exiled tn Napoli di Komania (Naupiia.) and 
to have his ptroperty oonfisoated. But the execution of tile 
sentence was delayed, m he was lying ill ot Triestp, and eyentaally 
the penalty was commuted to banishment at XreviM (1446). 
Four yeare later Ennolao IDonato, a distinguished oflScial who 
had been a member of the Te»i at the time otf the ttfal, was 
assassinated and Jacopo Foscari was suspected of'coBOplicity 
in the deed. After a long inquiry he was brought to trial for 
the second time, and although all the evidence clearly pomted 
to his guilt the jvidges could not obtain a oonkstion ftotn the 
accused, and so merely banished him to Candin for the rest of his 
life, with a pensiem of two htmdrod ducats a yew. In ]45<) the 
council received information from the rector (governor) of Candia 
to the effect that jnee^ Foscari haid been in treasonable corre- 
roondence with the duke of Milan and the sultan of Turkey. 
"He was summoned to Venice, tried smd condemned to a yenr’s 
hnprisonment, to be followed by a return to his plane of exile. 
His aged father was altewed to see him while in prison, and to 
Jacopo’s entreaties that he should obtain a full pardon for him, 
he replied advising hhn to bear his punishment without protest. 
When the year was up Jacopo returned to’ Candia, where he died 
in January 1457. The doge was overwhelmed with grief at ffik 
bereavement and became quite incapable of attending to busi¬ 
ness, Consequently the council decided to ask him to abdicate; 


I at fint he nfased, but was finally ‘Obliged to ^xtSona ito thdr 
wkhes .anil jetired on a yearly pension -ef .1500 ‘dueata. Wlthia 
a week Ikgquale Majaptero was elected in his place and two dttys 
laisr (sst of Novtsubm 1457) Francesco Fosoaii was dead. 

I The story is a very sad and pathetic one, .but logund has added 
maiiy picturesque though quite apocryphal details, most of them 
tonthng to show the iniiiuity and fiarslmcss of Jacopo’s judgas and 
accasers, whereas, as we iiave shown, he wastrestted with exceptional 
leniency. Tlie most accurate account is contahicd in S. fionumin'j 
Storia doenmentata di Venesia, lib. x. cap. iv, vii. and x. (Venice, 
t S.ss); wlierc i he original autliorities are quoted ; see al.so Berlan, 
J due Foscari (Turin, 1832). Among the poetical works on the 
subject Byron's tragedy is the most famous (r82i), and Rogn-'a 
poem ttafv (I'Sar); Glusejipc Verxli composed an opera on Ibo 
.subject entitled I due Foscari. (L. O.*) 

FOSCOLO, UGO (1778-1827), Italian writer, was born at 
Zante in the Ionian Isles on the 26th of January J778. On the 
death of his father, a physician at Spalatro, in Dalmatia, the 
family removed to Venice, and in the University of I’adua 
Foscolo prosecuted the studies begun in the Dalmatian grammar 
school. The fact that amongst his Paduan masters was the abbe 
Cesarntti, whose version of Ossian had made that work highly 
popular in Italy, was not without influence on Foscolo’s literary 
tastes, and his early knowledge of modern facilitated his studies 
in .ancient Oreek. His literary ambition revealed ilsell by tlm 
appearance in 1747 of his tragedy Tiesie —a production which 
obtained a certain degree of success. I'escolo, who, frutu 
cau-ses not clearly expkiined, had clianged his Christian name 
Niccolo to that of Cgo, now began to take an active part in the 
stormy political disrussions which the fall of the rejiublic of 
Venice had provoked. He was a prominent member of the 
national committees, and addre.ssod an ode to Napoleon the 
liberator, expecting from tine military successes of the French 
general,.not merely the overthrow of the-eSete Venetian oligarchy., 
but the cstablishraent of a free republican government. 

The treaty of Campo Formio (lytli Oct. 1797), by which 
Napoleon handed Venice over to the Austrians, gave a rude 
shock to Foscolo, hut did not quite destroy his .hoitcs. Tlie state 
of mind produced try that shock is reflected in the Letters of 
fatapo Ortis ( 1798 ), a species of political Werthtw, —for tlie Itcro 
of Foscab embodies tlie mental aafiecing!; arid xuicide of an 
undercived Italian patriot just as the hero of Goethe places belore 
us tlie ton delicate sensitiveness emhittering and at last cutting 
short the life of a private German scholar. The story of FcbcoIo, 
like tliat of Goethe, hud a groundwork of nielii.ncholy fact. 
Jacopo Ortis had been a real fiersonage ; he was a young student 
of Padua, and committed suicide llicrc under e.ircumstanees 
akin to those described by Foscolo. At this period Foscolo's 
mind appears to liave been only too familiar with the thought 
of suicidm Cato and the many classical examples of sclf-destiuc- 
tifin scattered through the pages of Plutardi appealed to the 
imaginations of young Italian patriots as they had done in France 
to those of the heroes and heroines of the Gironde. In Hie cose 
of Foscnlo, as in that of Goethe, the effect produced on the 
writer’s mind by the composition of the work soems to have been 
beaeficial. lie had seen the ideal of a great national future 
rudely shattered ; but he did not despair of hi.s country, and 
Bought relief in now turning'to gaze on the ideal of a great national 
port. At Milan, whither he repaired after the fall of Venice, he 
was engaged in other literary pursuits besides the composition 
of Ortis. The iriendship termed there with the great poet Pacini 
was ever afterwards remembered with pride and gratitude. 
I'hedrien^hip focmed with another celebrated MiJane* poet sotat 
gave pie® to a feeling of bitter enmity. Still hofung tint his 
ootintiy would be freed by Napoleon, he served as a valaiteer 
in the Frenoh anny, took part in the battle of the Twlihia and 
the sie^ «f Genoa, was wounded and made ymsutier. When 
released he retnmed to Mian, ami thore goue the last touches 
to his Onis, published a tzanslntion of and commentary upon 
CaUimashus, ooramenned a veKion of the Iliad., .and began bis 
translation of Sterne's SenUfmntal The result of a 

memorandum prepared for Lyons, wbere, aktag whh other 
Italian delegates, lie was to .hove laid before Jlfapoboa the stats 
of Italy, only provsd that the views ohwished by him for his 
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ountiy were too hold to be even submitted to the dictator of 
•■ranoe. The year 1807 witnessed the appearance of his Carme 
ui sepolcri, of which the entire spirit and language may be 
lescribed as a sublime effort to seek refuge in the past from the 
risery of the present and the darkness of the future. The 
flighty dead are summoned from their tombs, as atges before 
hey had been in the masterpieces of Greek oratory, to fight 
gain the battles of their country. The inaugural lecture on 
he origin and duty of literature, delivered by Foscolo in Januarj' 
809 when appointed to the chair of Italian eloquence at Pavia, 
ms conceived in the same spirit. In this lecture Foscolo urged 
is young countrymen to study letters, not in otiedience to 
cademic traditions, but in their relation to individual and 
ational life and growth. The sensation produced by this 
jcture had no slight share in provoking the decree of Napoleon 
ly which the chair of national eloquence was abolLshed in all the 
talian universities. Soon afterwards Foscolo’s tragedy of Ajax 
ras represented but with little success at Milan, and its supposed 
llusions to Napoleon rendering the author an object of suspicion, 
le was forced to remove from Milan to Tuscany. The chief 
ruits of his stay in Florence are the tragedy of Ricciarda, the 
)di' to the Graces, left unfinished, and the completion of his 
■ersion of the Sentimental Journey (i8i_^). His version of Sterne 
i an important feature in his personal history. When serving 
rith the French he had been at the Boulogne camp, and had 
raversed much of the ground gone over by Vorick; and in bis 
nemoir of Didimo Cherico, to whom the version is ascrihed, 
te throws much curious light on his own character. He returned 
0 Milan in i8i.s, until the entry of the Austrians; thence he 
ias.sed into Switzerland, where he wrote a fierce satire in Latin 
m his political and litrrarj’ opponents ; and finally he sought the 
hores of England at the close of i8i6. 

During the eleven years passed by Foscolo in London, until 
iLs death lliere, he enjoyed all the social distinction which the 
Host brilliant circles of the English capital confer on forci^ers 
if political and literary renown, and experienced all the misery 
vhich follows on a disregard of the first conditions of domestic 
conomy. Ills contributions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
"imews, his dissertations in Italian on tlie text of Dante and 
loccaceio, and still more his English essays on Petrarch, of 
vhich the value was enhanced by Lady Dacrc’ii admirable 
ranslalions of some of Petrarch’s finest sonnets, heightened his 
irev'ious fame as a man of letters. But his want of care and 
oretliought in pccuniiiry matters involved him in much em- 
)arras.sment, and at last consigned him to a prison; and when 
eleased lie felt bitterly the change in his social position, and the 
oldness now shown to him by many whom he had been 
iccustomed to regard as friends. His general bearing in society 
—if we may accept on this jxiint tlai testimony of so keen an 
ibserver and so tolerant, a man as Sir Walter Scott—had un- 
lappily not been such as to gain and retain lasting friendships. 
Te died at Tuniham Green on the loth of October 1827. Forty- 
bur yeius after his deatii, in 1871, his remains were brought to 
['lorcnce, and with all the pride, pomp and circumstance of a 
peat national mourning, found their final resting-place beside 
;he monuments of Macchiavelli and Alfieri, of Michelangelo 
ind Galileo, in Italy’s Westminster Abbey, the church of S^ta 
>oce. To that solemn national tribute Foscolo was fully 
mtitled. For the originality of his thoughts and the splendour 
Df his diction his country honours him as a great classic author. 
He had assigned to the literature of his nation higher aims than 
iny which it previously recognized. With all his defects of 
jharacter, and tlu'ough all his vicissitudes of fortune, he was 
dways a sincere and courageous patriot. 

Ample materials lor the study of Foscolo's character and career 
may be found in the complete series of his works published in 
Florence by Lc Monnier. The series consists of Prose Mterarie, 
(4 vols., iS^o) : Episiolario (t vols., 1854) ; Prose politiche (i vol., 
I8j0) ; Poesie (1 vol., 1856) Leltere di Ortis (i vol., I_8j8) ; Saggi 
it crilica slorieo-letterarict (ist vol., 18,159 I zud vol., 1862). To tliis 
series must be added the very interesting work published at Leghorn 
in 1876, Lettere inedite del rnsccilo, del Giordani, e delta Signora di 
Sttte’; a Vincemo Mnnii, The work published a.t Florence in the 
summer of 1878, Vita di Ugo Foscolo, di Pellegrino Artusi, throws 
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mucli doubt on the genuineness of the text in Folio’s writings as 
nven in tlie complete Florence edition, whilst it furnishes some 
Curious and origii^ IDustrationa of Foscolo's familiarit)’ with the 
English language. (J.M. S.) 

FOSS, EDWARD (1787-1870), English lawyer and biographer, 
wa.s bom in London on the i6th of October 1787. He was a 
solicitor by profession, and on his retirement from practice in 
1840, he devoted himself to the study of legal antiquities. His 
Judges of England (9 vols., 184R-1864) is a standard work, 
characterized by accuracy and extensive research. Bingraphia 
Juridiea, a Biographieal Dictionary of English Judges, appeared 
shortly after his death. He assisted in founding the Incorporated 
Law Society, of which he was president in 1842 and 1843. He 
died of apoplexy on the 27th of July 1870. 

FOSSANO, a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, 
in the province of Cuneo, 15 m. N.E. of it by rail, 1180 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1901) 7696 (town), 18,175 (commune). It has 
an imposing castle with four towers, begun by Filippo d’Acaia 
in 1314. The cathedral was reconstructed at the end of the 
i8th century. The place began to acquire some importance in 
the 13th century. It appears as a commune in 1237, but in 
125T had to yield to Asti. It finally surrendered in 1314 to 
Fillippo d’Acaia, whose successor handed it over to the house of 
Savoy. It lies on the main line from Turin to f'unco, and has 
a branch line to Mondovl. 

FOSSANUOVA, an abbey of Italy, in the province of Rome, 
near the railway station of Sonnino, 64 m. S.E. of Rome. It 
is the finest example of a Cistercian abbey, and of the Burgundian 
Early Gothic style, in Italy, and dates from the end of the 12th 
to the end of the 13th century. Tie church (1187-1208) is 
closely similar to that of Casamari. The other conventual 
buildings also are noteworthy. Thomas Aquinas died here in 
1274. 

Sec C. Enlart, Origines francaises de Varchitecture eothique en 
Italic (Faria, 1894) (bihkoihique des i'coles pancatses d'Alhhies et 
de Rowe, fuse. 00). 

FOSSE (or Foss) WAY, the Early English name of a Roi^n 
road or series of roads in Britain, used later by the English, 
running from Lincoln by Leicester and Bath to Exeter. Almost 
all the Roman line is still in use us modern road or lane. It 
passes from Lincoln through Newark and Leicester (the Roman 
Katae) to High Cross (I'cMonaf), where it intersects Watling Street 
at a point often called “ the centre of England.” Henre it runs to 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Cirencester, Bath and Ilchester, crosses 
the lulls near Chard, .imiinstcr and Honiton, and enters Exeter. 
Antiquaries have taken it farther, usually to Totnes, but without 
warrant. (See further under Ermine Street.) _ (F. J. H.j 

FOSSICK (probably an English dialectical expression, meaning 
fussy or troublesome), a term applied by the gold diggers of 
Australia to the search for gold by solitary individuals, in 
untried localities or in abandoned diggings. A “ fossicker,” 
or pocket miner, is one who buys up the right to search old 
claims, in the hope of finding gold overlooked by previous 
diggers. 

FOSSOMBBONE (anc. Forum Sempronii), a town and episcopal 
see of tlie Marches, Italy, in the province of Pesaro and Urbino, 
II m. E.S.E, of the latter by road, 394 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1901) town, 7531, commune, 10,847. Tlie town is situated 
in the valley of the Metauro, in the centre of fine scenery, at the 
meeting-point of roads to Fano, to the Furlo pass and Fossato 
I di Vico (the ancient Via Flaminia), to Urbino and to Sinigaglia, 

I the last crossing the river by a fine bridge. The cathedral, 
rebuilt in 1772-1784, contains the chief work of the sculptor 
Domenico Rosselli of Rovezzano, a richly sculptured ancona 
of 1480. S. Francesco has a lunette by him over the portal. 
The library, founded by a nephew of Cardinal Passionci, contains 
some antiquities. Above the town is a medieval castle. There 
is a considerable trade in silk. 

The ancient Forum Sempronii lay about 2 m. to the N.Ei 
at S. Martino al Piano, where remains still exist. It was a station 
on the Via Flaminia and a municipium. The date of its founda- 
1 tion is not known. Excavations in 1879-1880 led to the discovery 
I of a house and of other buildings on the ancient road fA* 
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jn Notitit iegU se»i, 1880, 458), It already had 
4 bul^ in tlu years 499-^os. In 1395 Malatesta obtainedi 
Wueauon of it, and k^t it until 1444, wKen it was sold, with 
rflfHUrO, to Federico ,di Montsfeltro nf Urbino, and with the 
Utter it passed to the papacy under Urban VIII. in 1631, 
FOSSOMBKONI, VITTOWO, -Count (i 7 S 4 -i 844 )< Tuscan 
statesman and ptathematician, was bom at Arezzo. He was 
educated nt tUs university, of Pisa, where he devoted himself 
particuUity to mathemarics. ^c, obtained an official appomt- 
mei^via Tuscany in 178a, wui twelve years Uter was entrusted 

W.. J _liU a.1.- JJ____i_U.L- J_f_ 


C^ianai h« bad puJ^isbed a treatise 

in t;^. In 1796 be piade minister for foreign aSaiis, but 
MAite Fien^ snetUtntign of Tuscany in 1799 he fled to Sicily. 
■:0a the ereorio&ii^&grand duchy, into the ephemeral kingdom 
of Etruria,{ 4 miW' the queen-regent Maria Louisa, he was ap¬ 
pointed president of the commission of finance. In 1809 he went 
to Paris as one of the senators for Tuscany to pay homage to 
Napoleon. He was made president of the legislative commission 
on the restoration of the grand duke Ferdinand III. in 1814, 
and subsequently prime minister, which position he retained 
under the grand duke Leopold II. His administration, which 
was only terminated by his death, greatly contributed to promote 
the well-being of the country. He was the real master of Tuscany, 
and the bases of his rule were equality of all subjects before the 
law, honesty in the administration of justice and toleration of 
opinion, but he totally neglected the moral improvement of the 
people. At the age of seventy-eight he married, and twelve 
years afterwards died, in 1844. 

Bibliography. —Gino Capponi, II Conifi V. Fossombroni, A. von 
Reumont, GeschiclUe Toscams unter dim Hausc Lothringm-Habsburg 
(Gotha, 1877) ; Zobi, Storia civile della Toscana (Florence, 1850- 
iSsj); Galeotti, Delle Lcggi e dell' amminislraiione della Toscana 
(Florence, 1847) ; Baldasseroni, Leopoldo II. (Florence, 1871) ; .see 
also under Capponi, Gino ; Feruinand Ill., of Tuscany, and 
l.EOPOLU II., of Tuscany. (L. V.*) 

FOSTER, SIR CLEMENT LE NEVE (1841-1904), English 
geologist and mineralogist, the second son of I’oter Le Neve 
Foster (for many years secretary of the .Society of Arts), was 
born at Camberwell on the 23rd of March 1841. After receiving 
his early education at Boulogne and Amiens, he studied succes¬ 
sively at the Royal School of Mines in London and at the mining 
college of Freiburg in Saxony. In i860 he joined the Geological 
Survey in England, working in the Wealden area and afterwards 
in Derbyshire. Conjointly with William Toplcy (1841-1894) 
he communicated to the Geological Society of London in 1865 
the now classic paper “ On the superficial deposits of the Valley 
of the Medway, with remarks on the Denudation of the W'eald.’’ 
In this paper the sculpturing of the Wealden area by rain and 
rivers was ably advocated. Retiring from the Geological 
Survey in 1865, Foster devoted his attention to mineralogy 
and mining in Cornwall, Egypt and Venezuela* In 1872 he was 
appointed an inspector of mines under the home, office for 
the S.W. of England, and in 1880 he was transferred to the N. 
Wales district. In i8yo he was appointed professor'o^ mining 
at the Royal College of Science and he held this post until the 
close of his life. Ills later work is emliodied largely in the reports 
on mines and quarries issued annually by the home office. He 
was distinguished for his extensive scientific and practical 
knowledge of metalliferous mining and stone quarrying. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1892 and was knighted in 1903. While 
investigating the cause of a mining disaster in the Isle of Man 
in 1897 his constitution suffered much injury from carbonic- 
oxide gas, and he never fully recovered from the effects. He 
died in London on the 19th of April 1904. He published Ore and 
Stone Mining, 1894 (ed. 5, 1904); and The Elements of Mining 
and Quarrying, 1903. 

FOSTER, GEORGE EULAS (1847- ), Canadian politician 

and financier, was bom in New Brunswick on the 3rd of 
September 1847, of U.E. Loyalist descent. After a brilliant 
university career at the university of Brunswick, at Edinburgh 
and Heidelbeig, he returned to Canada and taught in various 
local schools, eventually becoming professor of classics and 


histoty in the local university. In 186s he became Con.servative 
memto for King’s County, N.B., in toe Dominion parliament, 
and in 1885 entei^ toe cabinet of Sir John Macdonald a.s minister 
of marine and fisheries; in 1888 he became minister of finance, 
which position he held till the defeat of his party in 1896. A 
careful and even brilliant financier, and a keen debater, he 
became known as a strong believer in protection for Canadian 
industries and in preferential trade within toe British empire. 

FOSTER, JOHN (1770-1843), English author and dissenting 
minister, generally known as the “ Essaybt," was bom in a small 
farmhouse near Halifax, Yorkshire, on toe i7to of September 
1770. Partly from constitutional causes, but partly also from 
the want of proper oompanions, as well as from the grave and 
severe' habits of his parents, his earlier years were enshrouded 
in a somewhat gloomy and sombre atmosphere, which was never 
afterwards wholly dissipated. His youthful energy, finding no 
proper outlet, developed within him a tendency- to morbid 
intensity of thought and feeling; and, according to his own 
testimony, before he was twelve years old he was possessed of 
a “ painful sense of an awkward but entire individuality.” 

The small income accruing to Foster's parents from their 
farm they supplemented by weaving, and at an early age he 
began to assist them by spinning wool by the hand wheel, and 
from his fourteenth year by weaving double stuffs. Even “ when 
a child,” however, he had the “ feelings of a foreigner in the 
place ”; and though he performed his monotonous task with 
conscientious diligence, he succeeded so indifferently in fixing 
his wandering thoughts upon it that his work never without 
difficulty passed the ordeal of inspection. He had acquired a 
great taste for reading, to gratify which he sometimes shut 
himself up alone in a barn, afterwards working at his loom 
“ like a horse,” to make up for lost time. He had also at this 
period ‘‘ a passion for making pictures with a pen.” Shortly 
after completing his seventeenth year he become a member of 
the Baptist church at llehden Bridge, with which his parents 
were connected; and with the view of preparing him.self for 
the ministerial office he began about the .same time to attend 
a seminary at Brearley Hall conducted by his pastor Dr Fawcett. 

After remaining three years at Brearley Hall he was admitted 
to the Baptist Gollege, Bristol, and on finishing liis course of 
study at this institution he obtained an engagement at Ncwcastle- 
on-']’yne, where he preached to an audience of less than a hutulred 
persons, in a small and dingy room situated near the river at the 
top of a flight of steps called Tuthill Stairs. At Newcastle he 
remained only three months. In the beginning of 1793 he pro¬ 
ceeded to Dublin, where, after failing as a preacher, he attempted 
to revive a classical and mathematical school, but with so little 
success that he did not prosecute the experiment for more than 
eight or nine months. From 1797 to 1799 he was minister of .a 
Baptist church at Chichester, but though he applied himself 
with more earnestness and perseverance than formerly to the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, his efforts produced little 
apparent impression, and the gradual diminution of his hearers 
necessitated his resignation. After employing himself for a few 
months at Battersea in the instruction of twenty African youths 
brought to England by Zachary Macaulay, with the view of 
having them trained to aid as missionaries to their fellow-country¬ 
men, he in 1800 accepted the charge of a small congregation at 
Downend, Bristol, where he continued about four years. In 
1804, chiefly througli the recommendation of Robert Hall, hr 
became pastor of a congregation at Frome, but a swelling in tht 
thyroid gland compelled him in 1806 to resign his charge. In the 
same year he published the volume of Essays on which his 
literary fame most largely if not mainly rests. They were 
written in the form of letters addressed to the la^ whom he 
afterwards married, and consist of four papers,—"^On a Man 
writing Memoirs of himself ” ; “ On Decision oi Character ” ; 
“ On the Applicatio* of the Epithet Romantic ” ; and “ On some 
Causes by which Evangelical Religion has been rendered un¬ 
acceptable to Men of Cultivated Taste.” The success of this 
work was immediate, and was so considerable that on resigning 
his charge he determined to adopt literature as his profession* 
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The EcUelie Reriian wta -Ae o^y periodical with which he eitab- 
liihed a connexion; but his contributions to that journal^ 
which were begun in 1807, number no fewer than 185 articles. 
On his marriage in May 1808 he removed to Bourton-on*tbe- 
Water, a small village in Gloucestershire, where he remained 
till 1817, when he returned to Downend and resumed his duties 
to his old congregation. Here he published in i8ao bh Estay 
on Popular Ignorance, which was the enlargement of a sermon 
or^inally preached on behalf of the British and Foreign School 
Society. In 1831 he removed to Stapleton near Bristol,, and in 
1833 he b^an a'series of foltnighdy leauret at Broadmead 
chapel, Bristol, which were afterwards puUishOd., the 
lettlement of Robert Hall at Bristol this Service was disoontinded, 
as in such drcumstances it appeared to Foster to be “ altogether 
luperfluous and even bordering on impertinent.” The health 
of Foster during the later years of his life was somewhat infirm, 
the result chiefly of the toil and effort of literary composition •, 
and the death of his only son, his wife and the greater number 
of his most intimate friends combined with his todily ailments 
to lend additional sombreness to his manner of regarding the 
events and arrangements of the present world—the ” visage of 
death ” being almost his “ one remaining luminary.” He died 
It Stapleton on the 15 th of October 1843. 

The cast of Foster’.s mind was meditative and reflective rather 
than logical or metaphysical, and though holding moderately 
Calvinistic views, his language even in preaching very seldom 
took the mould of theological forms. Though always retaining 
his connexion with the Baptist denomination, the evils result¬ 
ing from organized religious communities seemed to him so 
great that he came to be “ strongly of opinion that churches are 
useless and mischievous institutions, and the sooner they are 
dissolved the better.” The only Christian observances which 
he regarded as of any importance were public worship and the 
Lord’s Supper, and it so happened that he never administered 
the ordinance of baptism. His cast of thought is largely coloured 
by a constant reference to the *• endless future.” He was a firm 
believer in supernatural appearance.?, and cherished a longing 
hope that a ray of light from the other world might sometimes 
in this way be vouchsafed to mortals. As a writer he was most 
painstaking and laborious in his choice of diction, and his style 
has its natural con.'.equent defects, though the result is eloquent 
in its way. 

Uesidos the works already alluded to, Foster was the author of a 
Discourse on Misstoiis {i8i8t ; " Introductory Fssay" to Dod¬ 
dridge’s /Use and Progress of Heligion (i8i,s) ; " Observations on 
Mr Hall’s Character as a I^reacher,’ prefixed to the collected edition 
Df Hall’s Works (1812) ; an “ Introduction " to a pamphlet by Mr 
Marshman on the Serampore Missionaries ; several political letters 
Lo the Morning Chronicle, and contributions to the Eclectic Review, 
publi-.hed posthumously in 2 vols., 1844. Ilis Life and Corre¬ 
spondence, edited by J. E. Ryland, was published in 1846. 

FOSTER, SIR MICHAEL (1836-] 907), English physiologist, 
was born at Huntingdon on the 8th of March 1836. After 
graduating in medicine at London University in 1859, he began 
to practise in his native town, but in 1867 he returned to London 
IS teacher of practical physiology at University College, where 
two years afterw.ards he became professor. In 1870 he was 
appointed by Trinity College, Cambridge, to its praelectorship in 
physiology, and thirteen years later he liecame the first occupant 
of the newly-created chair of physiology in the university, 
bolding it till 1903. He excelled as a teacher and administrator, 
and had a very large share in the organization and development 
of the Cambridge biological school. From 1881 to 1903 he was 
one of the secretaries of the Royal Society, and in that capacity 
oxercised a wide influence on the study of biology in Great 
Britain. In 1899 he was created K.C.B., and served as president 
of the British Association at its meeting at Dover. In the 
following year he was elected to represent the university of 
London in parliament. Though returned as a Unionist, his 
political action was not to be dictated by party considerations, 
and he gravitated towards Liberalism ; but he played no 
prominent part in parliament and at the election of 1906 was 
defeated. His chief writings were a Textbook of Physiology 
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(1876), which became a standard worit, and Lectures on the 
tHisiety of Physiology in the i 6 tk, lyth and ritk Centuries (1901), 
which consisted of lectures iMvered at the Cooper Medical 
College, San .Francisco, in 1900. He died suddenly m London 
on the 39th of January 1907. 

FOSTBR, MYLEB BIRXBT (1835-189^), Ei^lish painter, 
was bom at North Shields. At the age of sixteen he enterecl the 
workshop of Ebenezer Landells, a wopd engraver, with wl^ 
he work^ for six years as an illustrative riinughtsman, devotmjg 
himself mainly 1». landscape. During the succeeding fifteo^ 
years he became fiunous as a prolific and accoii^||U^ fllustratfn, 
but about 1861: abandoned lUystriation for pam^rji^,^ 
wide pqTukrity by his pictures, chiefly m m 

landsei^ and rustic subject, widi ^ures, meso^.^i^dren, 
He was dected in i860 associate and in 1863 full men^ ^ 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Coloun. His work is 
able for its delicacy and minute finish, and for its daintiness 
pleasantness of sentiment. . . 

See Birhef Foster, his Life and Work (extra nvunber of the Art 
Journal) by Marcus B. Huish (1890), an interesting sketch; and 
Birket Foster, R.W.S., by H. M. Cundall (London, 1906), a very 
complete and fully illustrated biography. 

FOSTER, STEPHEN COLUN8 (1826-1864), Ameriran song 
and ballad writer, was bom near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
4th of July 1826. He was the youngest child of a merchant of 
Irish descent who became a member of the state legislature 
and was related by marriage to President Buchanan. Stephen 
early showed talent for music, and played upon the flageolet, 
the guitar and the banjo; he also acquired a fair knowledge 
of French and German. He was sent to school in Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, and later to Athens, Pennsylvania, and when 
thirteen years old he wrote the song “ Sadly to Mine Heart 
Appealing.” At sixteen he wrote “ Open thy Lattice, Love ” ; 
at seventeen he entered his brother's business house, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he remained about three years, composing meanwhile 
such popular pieces us “Old Uncle Ned,” “ 0 Susannah !” and 
others. He then adopted song-writing as a profession. His chief 
successes were songs written for the negro melodists or Christy 
minstrels. Besides those mentioned the following attained 
great popularity: “ Nelly was a Lady,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” 
“ Old Folks at Home,” “ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” &c. 
F'or these and other songs the composer received considerable 
sums, “ Old Folks at Home ” bringing him, it is said, 15,000 
dollars. For most of his songs Foster avrote both songs and music. 
In 1850 he married and moved to Nev.' York, but soon returned 
to I’ittsburg. His reputation rests chiefly on his negro melodies, 
many of which have been popular on both sides of the Atlantic 
and sung in many tongues. “ Old Black Joe,” the last of these 
negro melodies, appeared in 1861. His later songs were senti¬ 
mental ballads. Among these are “ Old Dog Tray,” “ Gentle 
Annie,” “ Willie, we have missed you,” &c. His “ Come where 
my Love lies Dreaming ” is a well-known vocal quartet. Al¬ 
though as a musician and composer Foster has little claim to high 
rank, his song-writing gives him a prominent place in the modern 
developments of popular music. He died at New York on the 
13th of January 1864. 

FOSTORIA, a city, partly in Seneca, partly in Hancock, and 
partly in Wood county, Ohio, U.S.A., 3^ m. S by E. of Toledo. 
Pop. (1890) 7070; (1900)7730 (584 foreign bom); (i 9 ’o) 9 S 97 - 
It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York, Chicago & 
St Louis, the Ohio Central, the Lake Erie & Western, and the 
Hocking Valley railways, and by two interurban electric lines. 
The city is situated in an agricultural region, and oil abounds in 
the vicinity. Among the city’s manufactures are glass, flour, 
planing mill products, brass and iron, carriages, barrels, incan¬ 
descent lamps, carbons, wire nails and fences, automobile 
engines and parts, railway torpedoes and muslin underwear. 
The waterworks are owned and operated by the municipality. 
In 1832, upon the coming of the first settlers, two towns, Rome 
and Risdon, were laid out on the site of what is now Fostoria. 
A bitter rivalry arose between them, but they were finally united 
under one government, and the city thus formed was named ii» 
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honour of Charles W. Foster, whose son Charles Foster (rf(*8- j it is made to rotate with its rim between the poles of a magnet, 
1904), governor of the state from 1880 to 1884 and secretary of) the disk at the same time becoming heated by the eddy or 
the United States trcasuiy from 1891 to 1893, did much to pro- “ Foucault currents ” induced in its metal. Foucault invented 
mote its growth. Fostoria was chartered as a city in 1854. in 1857 the polarizer which bears his name, and in the succeeding 

FOTHERGILL, JOHN (1712-1780), English physician, was year devised a method of giving to the speculum of reflecting 
bom of a Quaker family on the 8th of March 1712 at Carr End telescopes the form of a spheroid or a paraboloid of revolution, 
in Yorkshire. He took the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh in 1736, WWi Wheatstone’s revolving mirror he in 1862 determined the 
and after visiting the c-ontinent of Europe he in 1740 settled in absolute velocity of light to be 298,000 kilometres (about 185,000 
London, where he gained an extensive practice. In the epidemics m.) a second, or io,coo kilom. less than that obtained b)’ previous 
of influenza in 1775 and 1776 he is said to have had sixty patients experimenters. He was created in that year a member of the 
daily. In his leisure he made a study of conchology and botany ; Bureau des Longitudes and an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and at Upton, near Stratford, he had an extensive botanical in 3864 a foreign member of the Royal Society of London, 
garden where he grew many rare plants obtained from various and next year a member of the mechanical section of the 
parts of the world. He was the patron of Sidney Paakinson, the Institute. In 1865 appeared his papers on a modification of 
South Sea voyager. A translation of ttic Bible (1764 sc].) ly Watt’s governor, upon which he had for some time been experi- 
Anthony Ihjrver, a Quaker, was made and printed at his expense, menting with a view to making its period of revolution constant. 
His pamphlet entitled “ Account of the Sore Throat attended and on a new apparatus for regulating the electric liglit; and in 
with Ulcers ” (174S) contains one of the first descriptions of the following year {Compl. Rend, btiii.) he showed how, by the 
diphtheria in English, and was translated inrto several languages, deposition of a transparently tliin film of silver on tl3e outer side 
He died in London on the 26th of December 1780. of the object glass of a telescope, the sun could be viewed without 

FOTHERINGHAY, a village of Northamptonshire, England, injuring the eye by excess of light. Foucault died of paralysis 
picturesquely situated on the left bank of Urc river Nene, li m. on the nth of February 1868 at Paris. From the year 3845 
from Elton station on thu lelerborough branch of the London he edited the scientific portion of the Journal des Debats. His 
& North-Western railway. The castle, of which nothing but the chief scientific papers are to be found in the Comples Hindus, 
earthworks and foundations remain, is famous an the scene 1847-1869. 

of the imprisonment of Mary queen of fi.cot5 from September See Revue cours sclent, vi. (1869), pp. 484-489 ; Pme, Roy. Soc. 
1586 to her trial and execution on the 8tb of February 1587. The xyii. (1869), pp. licxxiii.-lxxxiv.; Lisaajous, Nohee hUtorique sur ia 

earthworks, commanding a ford of the river, are apparently of *** travaux de Lion Foucault (Paris, 1875). 

very early date, and probably bore a castle from Norman times. FOUCHR, JOSEPH, Duke ok Otranto (1763-1820), French 
It became an important stronghold of the Plantagcrets from statesman, was born in a small village near Nanlc.s on tlic aist 
the time of Edward IIL, and was the birthplace of Richard III. of May j 759. His father, a seafaring man, destined him for the 
in 14J2. The church of St Mary and All Saints, originally sea; but the weakness of his frame and the precocity of his 
collegiate, is Perpendicular, and only the nave with aisles, and talents soon caused this idea to be given up. He was educated 
tile U»wcr surmounted by an octagon, remain; hut the building at the college of the Oiatorians at Nantes, and showed marked 
is in the best style of its period. Edward, second duke of York, aptitude for studies both literary and scientific. Desiring to 
who vras killed at the battle of Agincourt in 1415, Richard, the enter tire teaching profession he was sent to an institution kept 
third duke, and his duchess, Cicely (d. 1495), *^'80 his son the by hrethran. of ^ same order at Paris. There also he made 

carl of Rutland, who with Richard himself, fell at the battle of rapid progress, and soon entered upon tutorial duties at the 

Wakefield in 1460, ore buried in the church. Their monuments colleges of Niort, Saumur, Vendfime, Juilly and Arras. At Arras 
were erected by Queen Elizabeth, who found the choir and tombs he hil some dealings with Robespierre at the time of the begin- 
in ruins. niag of the French Revolution (1789). 

FOUCAULT, JEAN BERNARD LRON (1819-1868), French In October 1790 he was transferred by the Oratorians to 
physicist, was the soja of a publisher at Paris, where he was bom their college at Nantes, owing to irregularities due to his zeal 
Qu the i8th of September 1819. After an education received for revolutionary principles ; but at Nantes he .showed even 
chiefly at home, he studied medicine, which, however, he speedily more democratic fervour. His abilities and the zeal with which 
abandoned for pliysical science, the improvement of L. J. M. he esjjouscd the most subversive notions brought him into 
Daguerre’s phntograpliic processes being the object to which favour with the populace, at Nantes; he became a leading 
he first directed his attention. During three years he was experi- member of the loc^ Jacobin club ; and on the dissolution of the 
mental assistant to Alfred Donne (1801-1878) in his course of college of the Oratorians at Nantes in May 1792, F'oucb6 gave 
lectures on microscopic anatomy. With A. H. L. Fizeaii he up all connexion with the church, who.se major vows he had 
carried on a series of investigations on the intensity of the light not taken. After the downfall of the monarchy on the inth of 
of tlie sun, as compared witii that of carbon in the electric arc, August 1792, lie was elected as depaty for the dcpiutment of 
and of lime in the flame of the oxyiiydrogen blowpipeon the the Lower Loire to the National Convention which met at the 
interference of heat rays, and of light rays difforiijg greatly in autumnal equinox and proclaimed the republic. The literary 
lengths of path; and on the chromatic polarization of light, and pedagogic sympathies of Fouch6 at first brought him into 
In 1849 he contributed to the Comples Rendus a 'description touch with Condorcet and the party, or group, of the. Girondists ; 
of an electromagnetic regulator for the elertric arc lamp, and, but their vacillation at the time of the trial and execution of 
in conjunction with H. V. Regnuult, a paper on binocular vision. Louis XVI. (December i792-January ai, 1793) led him to 
By the use of a revolving mirror similar to that used by Sir espouse the cause of the Jacobins, the less scrupulous and more 
Charles IVheatstone for measuring the rapidity of electric thoroughgoing champions of revolutionary doctrine. On the 
currents, he was enabled in 1850 to demonstrate the greater question of the execution of the king, Fouch6, after some pre- , 
velocity of light in air than in water, and to establish that the hminary hesitatj^, expressed himself with the utmost vigour 
velocity of light in different media is inversely as the refractive in favour of immediate execution, and denounced those who 
iadices of the media. For his demonstration in 1851 of the “ wavered before the shadow of a king.” 
diurnal motion of tlie ea,rth by the rotation of the plane of osdllar The erfeis which resulted from the declaration oLwar by the 
turn of u freely suspended, long and heavy pendulum exhibited Convention against England and Holland (Feb. i, 1793), and 
by him at Uie Pantheon in Paris, and again in the following a little later against .Spain, bromght Fouch6 into notoriety as 
year by means of his invention the gyroscope, he received the one of the fiercest ef the Jacobinical fanatics who then held 
Cupley medal of the Royal Society in 1855, and in the same year power at Paris. While the armies of the first coalition threatened 
he was mark physical assistant in the imperial observatory ht the north-east of France, a revolt of the royalist peasants of 
Paris. In September of that year he discovered that the force Brittany and la Vend6e menaced the Convention on tlie west 
required for the rotation of a copper disk becomes greater when That deputed Fouohd with a colleague, Villere, to procewl j 
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tb* vest as cctnmisBioBers Invested with almost dictatorial 
powers for the crushing of the revolt of “ the whites.” The4 
vigour with which he carried out these duties earned him other 
work, and he soon held the post of commissioner of the republic 
in the department of the Ni^vre. Together with^Chaumettc, 
he helped to initiate the atheistical movement, the founders of 
which in the autumn of 1793 began to aim at the extinction of 
Christianity in France, lii the department of the Niivre he 
ransacked the churches, sent their spioils to the trsaairy and 
established the cult of the goddess of Keasooi. Over tlie 
cemeteries, he ordered these words to be inscribeti: “ Death is 
an eternal sleep.” He also waged war against luxury and 
wealth, and desired to abolish the use of money. The new cult 
was inaugurated at Paris at Notre Dame by the strange orgy 
known a.s “ The Festival of Reason ” (November 10, 1793). 

Fouchi then proceeded to Lyons to execute the vengeance 
of the Convention on that city, which had revolted against the 
new J acobin tyranny. Preluding his work by a festivd remark¬ 
able for its obscene parody of religious rites, he then, abng with 
his colleague, Collot d’Hcrbois, set the guillotine and cannon to 
work widi a rigour which made his name odious. Modem 
research, however, proves that at the close of those horrors 
Fouch^ exercised a moderating influence. Outwardly Ids 
conduct was marked by’ the utmost rigour, and on his return 
to Paris early in April 1794, he thus characterised his policy : 
” The blood of criminals fertilises the soil of liberty amd estab¬ 
lishes power on sure foundations.” By tliat time Robespierre 
had struck down the other leaders of the atheistical party ; but 
early in June 1794, at the time of the “ Festival of the Supreme 
Being,” Fouclie ventured to mock at the thi-istic revival which 
Robespierre tlicn inaugurated. Sharp passages of arms took 
place between them, and Robespierre procured the ejection of 
Fouebo from the Jacobin Club (July 14,1794). Foudie,however, 
was working \vkh his custcmiairy skill and energy, and along with 
TaBien and others, managed to effect the owartteow rf the 
theistic dictator on Thermidor 10 (July 38), 1794. The ensuing 
reaction in favour of mure merciful methods of govemnxsct 
threatened to sweep away the group of Tontorists who bad been 
mainly instniimental in carrying through the coup d'ilut of 
Thernudur ; but, thanks largely to the skill of Fouchr in intrigoe, 
they raanoged for a time to keep at the head of afiaiis. Disciirds, 
however, crept in which left him for a time almost isolnted, and 
it needed all his ability to withstand the attacks of the moderates. 
A vigorous attHck on him by Berissy d'Angles, on the 9th of 
Angnst 1795, caused him to be arrested, but the troubles which 
ensued in Vendeimairc averted die doom that sremed to be 
pending; imd he owed bis release to the amnesty which was 
passed on the proclamation of the new eonstitutien of the year 

In the ensuing period, known as that of the Directoty (1795- 
1790), Fouch^ remained at first in obscurity, but the r^atiwis 
wiiich he had with the Cfomnuimsts, once beadod by Chausnette 
and now by Francois N. (“ Gracchus ”) Babetrf (y.r.), helped 
liim to rise once more. He is said to have betrayed to the 
director Bortas the secret d the strange plot which Babeuf and 
a few accomplices bvtdwd hi the year 179b ; but seesotreseaxch 
has tended to throw doubt on the assertion. His rise from 
poverty was slow, but in 1797 he gained an appointment tor the 
supply of military tnathid, which offesud opporUmities direct 
and indiroct. After offering Ids tendcss to the royalists, «du»e 
movement was then gathering force, he again decided to support 
the Jacobins and the director Burras (y.».). In the coup d’etai 
of F^uctidor T797 he mode himself serviceable to Barms, who in 
1798 appointed him to be French ambassador to the Cisalpine 
republic. At Milan he carried matters with so high a hand 
against the Galkiphobes of that government that his actions 
were disavowed and he himself wasremoved; but in the confused 
jttate in which matters then were, he was able for a time to hold 
hn own and to intrigue sBccessfully against his successor. Early 
in 1799 he returned to Paris, and after a brief tenure of office 
as ambassador at The Hague, he became minister of p>olice at 
ftttis-(July 20, 1799). The newly elected director, Siey^s (?.».), 
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was then in the ascendant and desired to curb the excesses of 
the Jacobins, who had recently reopened their club. Foudri, 
casting consistency to the winds, closed the Jacobins club in a 
manner at once daring and ckver. Thereupon he bunted down 
the pamphleteers and editors, whether Jacobins or ro)^ists, 
who were obnoxious to the government, so that at the time of 
the return of Bonaparte from Egypt (October 1799) the ex- 
Jaoobin was one of the most powerftil men in France. 

Knowing well the unpopularity of the directors, Fouclto lent 
himself to the sdiemes of Bonaparte and Sieyes for their over¬ 
throw. His activity in furthering the coup d’etat of Brumaire 
18-19 (Novemiber 9-10), 1799, procured him tlie favour of 
Bonaparte, who kept him in office (v. Napoleon I.). In the 
ensuing perrod of the Consulate (1799-1804) Fouchi behaved 
with the utmost adroitness. While curliing the royalists and 
extreme J acobins who at first alone opposed Bonaparte, F'ouchc 
was careful to temper as far as possible the arbitrary actions of 
the new master of France. In this difficult task he acquitted 
himself with so much skill as to earn at times the gratitude 
even of the royalists. Thus, while countermining a foolish 
intrigue of theirs in which the duebesse de Guiche was the diief 
agent, Fouche took care that she should escape. Equally skilful 
was his action in the affair of the so-called Arina-Ceracchi plot, 
in which the agents provveatairs of the police were believed to 
have played a sinister part. 'Hie chief “ conspitalois ” were 
easily ensnared and were executed when the affair of Nivose 
(December 1800) enalfied Bonapjorte to act with rigour. This 
far more serious attempt (in which royalist conspirators exploded 
a bomb near the First Consul’s carriage with results disastrous 
to the bystanders) was soon scon by Fouchf to be the work oi 
royalists ; and when the I'irst Consul, eager to entrap the still 
formidalfie Jacobins, sought to fasten the blame on them, Fouchf’ 
fitmly declared that he would not only assert but would prove 
that the outsage was the wuck of royalists. All his efforts. 
hawcTer, failed to overt the jputuKhment which Bonaparte was 
resolved to inflict on the leading Jacobins. In other matters 
(especially in that kno\vii as the Plot of the Placards in the 
spring of 1802) Fouche was thought to have seciu'cd the Jacobins 
amcccned fmni the veogeonee of the First Consul. In any case 
the latter nsolved to nd bimsdf of a man who hud too much 
power and too morii skill in intrigue to be desirable as a sub- 
canbnate. Qki the pnoclanation cd Bonaparte as First Consul 
for Kfe (Aipfurt 1, 1802) F'ouclic was deprived of his office; 
but the blow was softened by the suppression of the ministry of 
pulice-and by theattribubian of most of its duties to an extended 
ministry of justice. Fouche also became a senator and received 
half of the reserve funds of the police which had accumulated 
dming his terume of office. Ue eonthaued, however, to intrigue 
through his spies, w hose information was so superior to that of 
the new nudnister of police as to render great services to Napoleon 
at the time of the Cadoudal-Pichegru conspiracy (P'cbruary- 
Masch 1804). 

As a result Napoleon, now emperor, brought back Fouchf 
to the re-constituted ministry of police (July 1804); he also 
later cm eotraslcd to him that of tk^ interior. His work was no 
less sa^ontacct than at the time of the Consulate. His police 
ageots were ubiqurtuus, and the terror which Napoleon and 
Boudid inspiired, owing to their proven abiEty to benefit by plots, 
partly acosunts for thie absence of conspiracies after 1804. After 
Austedhz (December J8015) Fouche uttered the mot of the 
occasion: ‘‘ She, Aiusterlitz has riiattetod the old aristocracy ; 
the boulevard St Gcnnain no longer conspires.” 

That Napoleon retained some feeling of distrust, or even of 
fear, of Fouche was proved by his conduct in the early days 
of 1808. While engaged in the campaign of Spain, the emperor 
heard nanours that Fouche and Talley’rand, once bitter enemies, 
were having interviews at Paris in which Murat, king of Naples, 
was concerned. At one* tie sensitive autocrat hurried to Paris, 
hut found nothing to incriminate Fouebd. In that year Fouchd 
received the title of duke of Otranto. Dturing the absence of 
Napoleon in Austria in the campaign of 1809, the' British 
Wdcheren expedition threatened for a time the safety of 
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Antwerp. FoucW thereup)on issued an order to the prefects of 
the northern departments of the empire for the mobilization of 
60,000 National Guards. He added to the order a statement 
in which occurred the words : “ Let us prove to Europe that 
although the genius of Napoleon can throw lustre on France, 
his presence is not necessary to enable us to repulse the enemy.” 
The empieror’s approval of the measure was no less marked 
than his disapproval of the words just quoted. The next months 
brought further causes of friction between emperor and minister. 
The latter, knowing the desire of his master for peace at the 
close of the year 1809, undertook on his own account to make 
secret overtures to the British ministry. A little later Napoleon 
opened negotiations and found that Fouch6 had forestalled him. 
His rage against his minister was extreme, and on the 3rd of June 
1810 he dismissed him from his office. However, as it was not 
the emperor’s custom completely to disgrace a man who might 
again be useful, Fouche received the governorship of Rome. 
He went thither, not as governor but as fugitive, for on receiving 
the emperor’s order to give up certain important documents of 
his former ministry, he handed over only a few, declaring that 
the rest were destroyed. At this the emperor's anger burst 
forth again, and Fouch6 on learning, after his arrival at Florence, 
that the storm was still raging at Paris, prepared to sail to the 
United States. Compelled, however, by stress of weather and 
sickness to put back again, he found a mediator in Elisa Bona¬ 
parte, grand duchess of Tuscany, thanks to whom he was allowed 
to settle at Aix and finally to return to his domain of Point 
Carrd. In 1812 he sought vainly to turn Napoleon from the 
projected invasion of Russia ; and on the return of the emperor 
in haste from Smorgoni to Paris at the close of that year, the 
ex-minister of police was suspected of complicity in the con¬ 
spiracy of General Malet, which came so strangely near to success. 
From this suspicion Fouchd cleared himself and gave the emperor 
useful advice concerning internal affairs and the diplomatic 
situation. Nevertheless, the emperor, still distrustful of the 
arch-intriguer, ordered him to undertake the government of the 
Illyrian provinces. On the break-up of tlie Napoleonic system 
in Germany in October 1813 Fouchd was ordered to repair to 
Rome and thence to Naples, in order to watch the movements of 
Murat. Before Fouche arrived at Naples Murat threw off the 
mask and invaded the Roman territory, whereupon Fouchd 
received orders to return to France. He arrived at Paris on the 
loth of April 1814 at the time when Napoleon was being con¬ 
strained by his marshals to abdicate. 

The conduct of F'ouch6 at this crisis was characteristic. As 
senator he advised the senate to send a deputation to the comte 
d’Artois, brother of Louis XVIII., with a view to a reconciliation 
between the monarchy and the nation. A little later he ad¬ 
dressed to Napoleon, then at Elba, a letter begging him in the 
interests of peace and of France to withdraw to the United 
.States. To the new sovereign Louis XVIII. hg^.sent an appeal 
in favour of liberty and recommending the adoption .of measures 
which would conciliate all interests. It was not successful, but 
Fouche remained unmolested. 

This was far from satisfying him, and when he found that 
there were no hopes of advancement, he entered into relations 
with conspirators who sought the overthrow .of the Bourbons. 
Lafayette and Davout were concerned in the affair, but their 
refusal to take tlie course desired by Fouch6 and other bold 
spirits led to nothing being done. Soon Napoleon escaped from 
Elba and made his way in triumph to Paris. Shortly before 
his arrival at Paris (March 19, 1815) Louis XVIII. sent to 
Fouch6 an offer of the ministry of police, which he declined, 
saying, “ It is too late; the only plan to adopt is to retreat.” 
He then foiled an attempt of the royalists to arrest him, and on 
the arrival of Napoleon he received for the third time the port¬ 
folio of police. That, however, did not prevent him from 
entering into secret relatioas with Mettemich at Vienna, his am 
l^eing then, as always, to prepare for all eventualities. Meanwhile 
he used all his powers to induce the emperor to popularise his 
rule, and he is said to have caused the insertion of the words 
" The sovereignty resides m the people; it is the source of 


power ” in the declaration of the council of state. But the 
jautocratic tendencies of Napoleon could scarcely be held in 
check, and Fouchd seeing the fall of the emperor to be imminent, 
took measures to expwdite it and secure his own interests. On 
the 22nd of June Napoleon abdicated for the second time, and 
Fouch6 was next day elected president of the commission which 
provisionally governed France. Already he was in touch with 
Louis XVIIL, then at Ghent, and now secretly received the 
overtures of his agent at Paris. While ostensibly working for 
the recognition of Napoleon II., he facilitated the success of the 
Bourbon cause, and thus procured for himself a place in the 
ministry of Louis XVIII. Even his skill, however, was unequal 
to the task of conciliating hot-headed royalists who remembered 
his vote as regicide and his fanaticism as terrorist. He resigned 
office, and after acting for a brief space as ambassador at Dresden, 
he retired to Prague. Finally he settled at Trieste, w'here he 
died on the 25th of December 1820. He had accumulated great 
wealth. 

Marked at the outset by fanaticism, which, though cruel, was 
at least conscientious, Fouchi's character deteriorated in and 
after the year 1794 into one of calculating cunning. The tran.si- 
tion represented all that was worst in the life of France during 
the period of the Revolution and Empire. In Fouch6 the 
enthusiasm of the earlier period appeared as a cold, selfish and 
rcmor.seless fanaticism; in him the bureaucracy of the period 
i795-i7()q and the autocracy of Napoleon found their able.st 
instrument. Vet his intellectual pride pi evented him sinking 
to the level of a mere tool. His relations to Napoleon were 
marked by a certain aloofness. He multiplied the means of 
resistance even to that irresistible autocrat, so that though 
removed from office, he was never wholly disgraced. Despised 
by all for his tergiversations, he nevertheless was sought by all 
on account of his cleverness. He repaid the contempt of his 
superiors and the adulation of his inferiors by a mask of im¬ 
penetrable reserve or scorn. He sought for power and neglected 
no means to make himself serviceable to the party whose success 
appeared to be imminent. Yet, while appearing to be the 
servant of the victors, present or prospective, he never gave 
himself to any one party. In this versatility he resembles 
Talleyrand, of whom he was a coarse replica. Both professed, 
under all their shifts and turns, to be desirous of serving France. 
Talleyrand certainly did so in the sphere of diplomacy ; Fouche 
mav occasionally have done so in the sphere of intrigue. 

Bibliography. —Fouch6 wrote some political pamphlets and reports, 
the chief of which arc Tii'fiexwns sur le jugement de Louis t apot (1793)1 
Rf flexions sur V education puhlique (179.1): Rapport rt pro jet tie hi 
rclatif aiix colleges (i/O.t) ; Rapport sur la situation de Communc- 
Affranchie [Lyons] (1794) : Lettrc aux prljcts toncernaut ks prittes, 
itc. (1801) ; 'also the letters of 1815 noted above, and a Lethe au 
due, de Wellington (1817). The best life of Fouche is llmt by L. 
Madelin, Rouche (2 vols., Paris, 1901). The .so-called Foitrhi Mi iiwirs 
are not genuine, but they were apparently compiled, ,it least in 
part, from notes written by Fouch6, and are often valuable, J:hough 
their account of events (e.j. of the negotiations of J8oy-i8ro) is 
not seldom untrustworthy. For those negotiations see C.oijuella 
Napoleon et VAnghterre (Paris, 1903, Eng. trans., LoiuUm, tooi). 
For the plots with which Fouch6 had to deal see E. Daudet, La 
Police et les Chouans sous le Consulai et I’Empire (Paris, 1805) ; 
P. M. C. Desraarest, Temoignages historiques, ou qutnee aiis de haute 
police (Paris, 1833, 2nd ed., 1900); t.. Picard, Bonaparte et Moreau 
(Paris, 1905); G. A, Thierry, Conspiraleurs el gens de police ; le 
complot de libelles (Paris, 1003) (Eng. trans., I.ondon, 1903) 1 H. 
Welschinger, Le Due d*Enghien (Paris, 1888); E. Guillon, Les Convicts 
mililaires sous le Consulai el VEmpire (Paris, 1894]. (J. Hl. R.) 

FOUCHER, SIMON (1644-1696), French philosopher, was 
born at Dijon on the 1st of March 1644. He was the son of a 
merchant, and appears to have taken orders at a very early age. 
For some years he held the position of honorary canon at Dijon, 
but this he resigned in order to take up his residence iti Paris. 
He graduated at the Sorbonne, and spent the remaiftller of his 
life in literary work in Paris, where he died on the 27th of April 
1696. In his day Foucher enjoyed considerable repute as a keen 
opponent of Malebranche. His philosophical standpoint w« 
one of scepticism in regard to external perception. He revived 
the old arguments of the Academy, and advanced them with 
much ingenuity against Malebranche’s doctrine. Otherwise 
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lis scepticism is subordinate to orthodox belief, the fundamental 
loemas of the church seeming to him intuitively evident. His 
ibject was to reconcile his religious with his philosophical creed, 
ind to remain a Christian without ceasing to be an academician, 
iis writings against Malebranche were collected under the 
itle Dissertations sur la recherche de la verite, 1693. ’ 

See F. Rabbe, L'Abbe Simon Fouchtr (1867) ; C. Jourdain in 
Jictionnaire des sciences philosophiques (1875), pp. 557-339. 

FOUCQUET, JEAN, or Jkhan (c. 1415-1485), French painter, 
)orn at Tours, is the most representative and national French 
winter of the 15th century. Of his life little is known, but it is 
lertain that he was in Italy alx)ut 1437, where he executed the 
wrtrait of Pope Eugenius IV., and that upon his return to 
'ranee, whilst retaining his purely French sentiment, he grafted 
he elements of the Tuscan style, which he had acquired during 
lis sojourn in Italy, upon the style of the Van Eycks, w'hich was 
he basis of early 15th-century French art, and thus became 
he founder of an important new school. He was court painter 
o Louis XI. Though his supreme excellence as an illuminator 
,nd miniaturist, of exquisite precision in the rendering of the 
inest detail, and his power of clear characterization in work on 
his minute scale, have long since procured him an eminent 
losition in the art of his country, his importance as a painter 
eas only realized when his portraits and altarpicces were for 
he first time broupht together from various parts of Europe 
n 1904, at the exhibition of the French Primitives held at the 
libliothiquc Nationale in Paris. One of F'ourquet’s most 
mportant paintings is the diptych, formerly at Notre Dame 
le Melun, of W'hich one wing, depicting Agnes Sorel as the 
firgin, is now at the Antwerp Museum and the other in the 
lerlin Gallery. Tlie Louvre has his oil portraits of Charles 
ni., of Count Wilczek, and of Jouvenal dcs Ursins, besides a 
lortrait drawing in crayon ; whilst an authentic portrait from 
lis brush is in the Liechtenstein collection. Far more numerous 
,rc his illuminated books and miniatures that have come down 
0 us. The Hrcntano-Laroche collection at Frankfort contains 
orty miniatures from a llook of Hours, painted in 1461 for 
iltieniie Chevalier who is portrayed by Foucquet on the Berlin 
ring of the Melun altarpiece. From Foucquet’s hand again 
ire eleven out of the fourteen miniatures illustrating a translation 
if Josephus at the Biblioth^quc Nationale. The second volume 
if this MS., unfortunately with only one of the original thirteen 
niniatures, was discovered and bought in 1903 by Mr Henry 
/ates ’I'liompson at a London sale, and restored by him to France. 

See CEuvres de Jehan Foucquet (Curmcr, Paris, 1866-1867); 
t. de Champeaux and P. Gauchery, CEuvres d'art exicuties pour le due 
\e Berrv ■, “ Facsimiles of two histories by Jean Foucquet" from 
'ols. i. and ii. of the Aunennetes des Juijs (London, lyoz) ; Charles 
ilanc, Hislotre des peintres de toutes Ics ecoles (introduction) ; and 
Jeorges Lafencstre, Jehan Fouquet (Paris, 1902). 

FOUGERES, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
irrnndissement in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, 30 m. 
if.E. of Re.nncs by rail. Pop. (lyofi) 21,847. Fougdres is 
milt on the summit and slopes of a iiill on the left bank of the 
ifanfon, a tributary of the Couesnon. It was formerly one of 
he strongest places on the frontier towards Normandy, and it 
till preserves some portions of its medieval fortifications, 
lotably a gateway of the ijth century known as the Porte St 
Sulpice. The castle, which is situated in the lower part of the 
own, directly overlooking the Nanfon, is now a picturesque 
uin, but gives abundant evidence in its towers and outworks of 
ts former strength and magnificence. The finest of the towers 
vas erected in 1242 by Hugues of Lusignan, and named after 
iKlusine, the mytliical foundress of the family. The churches 
if St Leonard and St Sulpice both date, at least in part, from 
he 15th century. An hotel de ville and a belfry, both of the 15th 
lentury, are of architectural interest, and the town possesses 
nany curious old houses. There is a statue of General B. de 
,ari Coisiire (d. 1812), born in the town. Foug^res is the seat 
if a subprefect, and has a tribunal of first instance, a chamber 
if commerce and a communal college. It is the chief industrial 
;own of its department, being a centre for the manufacture of 
loots and shoes; tanning and leather-dressing and the manu¬ 
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facture of sail-cloth and other fabrics are also important int 
dustries. Trade b in dairy produce and in the granite of the 
neighbouring quarries. Fougferes frequently figures in Breton 
history from the iith to the 15th century’. It was taken by the 
English in 1166, and again in 1448; and the name of Surienne, 
the captor on the second occasion, is sti'J borne by one of the 
towers of the castle. In 1488 it was taken by the troops of 
Charles VUl. under la Tremoille. In the middle ages Fougdres 
was a lordship of some importance, which in the 13th century 
passed into the possession of the family of Lusignan, and in 
1307 was confiscated by the crown and afterwards changed 
hands many times. In 3793, during the wars of the Vendie, 
it was occupied by the insurgents. 

FOUILLEE, ALFRED JULES EMILE (1838- ), French 

philosopher, was born at La Poueze on the i8th of October 
1838. He held several minor philosophical lectureships, and 
from 1864 was jirofcssor of philosophy at the lycees of Douai, 
Montpellier and Bordeaux successively. In 1867 and 1868 he 
was crowned by the Academy of Moral Science for his work 
on Plato and Socrates. In 1872 he was elected master of con¬ 
ferences at the licole Normalc, and was made doctor of philosophy 
in recognition of his two treatises, Plulmtis Hippias Minor sive 
Socralica contra liberum arbilrium argumenta anil I.a Liberie el le 
dilerminisme. The strain of the next three years’ continuous 
work undermined his health and his eyesight, and he was com¬ 
pelled to retire from his professorship. During these years he 
had published works on Plato and Socrates and a history of 
philosophy (1875); but after his retirement he further developed 
his philosophical position, a speculative eclecticism through 
which he endeavoured to reconcile metaphysical idealism with 
the naturalistic and mechanical .standpoint of science. In 
L’^volutionnisme des idees-jorees (1890), La Psychologic des 
idees-jorces (1893), and La Morale des idees-jorees (1907), is 
elaborated his doctrine of idees-jorees, or of mind as efficient 
cause through the tendency of ideas to realize themselves in 
appropriate movement. Ethical and sociological developments 
of this theory succeed its physical and psychological treatment, 
the consideration of the antinomy of freedom being especially 
important. Fouill^e’s wife, who by a previous marriage was the 
mother of the poet and philosopher Jean Marie Guyau (1854- 
1888), is well known, under the pseudonym of “ G. Bruno,” 
as the author of educational books for children. 

His other chief works are: VIdre moderne du droit en Allemagne, 
en Aiigleterre et en France (Paris, 1878); La Science sociale con- 
temporatne (1880); La Propritte sociule et la dimucratie (1884); 
Critique des systCmes Uc morale contemporains (1883); La Morale, 
Part cl la religion d’apris Ciiyuu (1889); L'Avenir de la mftaphvsique 
fondie sur I'expcrience (1889); L'F.nseignement au point de. vue national 
(1891); Descartes (1893); Temperament et caracti're (znd ed., 1S95); 
Le Mouvoment pusitiviste et la conception socioiogique du monde (1896); 
Le Mouvement idiahste et la reaction contre la science positive (1896); 
La Psychologic du peuple franeais (2nd ed., 3898); La Prance au 
point de vue moral (3900); L'Fsquisse psyrhologique des peuples 
europeens (1903); Nictesche el T " immoralisme " (1903); Le Mores- 
lisme de Kant (1905). 

FOULD, ACHILLE (1800-1867), French financierand politician, 
was born at Paris on the 17th of November 1800. The son of 
a rich Jewish banker, he was associated with and afterwards 
succeeded his father in the management of the business. As 
early as 1842 he entered political life, having been elected in 
that year as a deputy for the department of the Hautes Pyr6nics. 
From that time to his death he actively busied himself with the 
affairs of his country. He readily acquiesced in the revolution 
of February 1848, and is said to have exercised a decided influence 
in financial matters on the provisional government then formed. 
He shortly afterwards published two pamphlets against the use 
of paper money, entitled. Pas d'Assignats I and Observations 
sur la question financiire. During the presidency of l^iuis 
Napoleon he was four times minister of finance, and took a 
leading part in the economical reforms then made in France. 
His strong conservative tendencies led him to oppose the doctrine 
of free trade, and disposed him to hail the coup d'etat and the 
new empire. On the 25th of January 1852, in consequence of 
the decree confiscating the property of the Orleans family, 
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Ik resigned tiie office of ministeT of finance, but was on the 
same day appointed senator, and soon after refined the govern¬ 
ment as minister of state and of the imperial housdiold. ln‘ 
this capacity he directed the Paris exhibition of 1855. The 
events of November r86o led once more to his resignation, but 
he was recalled to the ministry of finance in November of the 
following year, and retained office until the publication of the 
imperial letter of the 19th of January 1867, when fimlle Oilivier 
became the chief adviser of the emperor. During his last tenure 
of office he had reduced the floating debt, which the Mexican 
war had considerably increased, by the negotiation of a loan 
of 300 millions of francs (1863). Fould, besides uncommon 
financial abilities, had a taste for the fine arts, which be developed 
jmd refined during his youth by visiting Italy and the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. In 1857 lie was made a member 
of the Academy of tlie Fine Arts. He died at Tarbes on the sth 
of October 1867. 

FOUUS, ANDREW (1712-1775) and ROBERT (*707-1776), 
Scottish printers and publishers, were the sons of a Glasgow 
maltman. Robert was apprenticed to a barber; but Ids ability 
attracted the attention of Dr Francis Hutcheson, who strongly 
recommended him to establish a printing press. After spending 
1738 and 1739 in England and France in company with his 
brother Andrew, who had been intended for the church and had 
received a better education, he started business in 1741 in 
Glasgow, and in 1743 was appointed printer to the university. 
In this same year lie brought out Demetrius Phalereus de 
elocutione, in Greek and Latin, the first Greek book ever printed 
in Glasgow; and this was followed in 1774 by the famous i2mo 
edition of Horace which was long but erroneously believed to 
be immaculate: though the successive sheets wore exposed in 
the university and a reward offered for the discovery of any 
inaccuracy, six errors at least, according to T. F. Dibdin, escaped 
detection. Soon afterwards the brothers entered into partner¬ 
ship, and they continued for about thirty years to issue carefully 
corrected and beautifully printed editions of classical works in 
Latin, Greek, English, French and Italian. Tliey printed more 
than five hundred separate publications, among them the small 
editions of Cicero, Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Tibullus and 
Propertius, Lucretius and Juvenal; a beautiful editbn of the 
Greek Testament, in small 4to ; Homer (4 vols. fob, 1756-1758) 
Herodotu.s, Greek and Latin (9 vols. i2mo, 1761); Xenophon, 
Greek and Latin (12 voE. i2mo, 1762-1767); Gray’s Poems; 
Pope's Works; Milton’s Poems. The Homer, for wliich Flax- 
man’s dc.signs were executed, is perhaps the most famous produc¬ 
tion of the Foulis press. The brothers spared no pains, and 
Robert went to France to procure manuscripts of the classics, 
and to engage a skilled engraver and a copper-plate printer. 
Unfortunately it became their ambition to establish an institution 
for the encouragement of the fine arts; and though one of .their, 
chief patrons, the earl of Northumberland, warned them to 
“ print for posterity and prosper,” they speht their money in 
collecting pictures, pieces of sculpture and modeE,' ia paying 
for the education and travelling of youthful artistsj and in 
copying the masterpieces of foreign art. Their jcxmntrymen 
were not ripe for such an attempt, and the “ Academy ” not only 
proved a failure but involved the projectors in ruin. Andrew 
died on the 18th of September 1775, and his brother went to 
I/mdon, hoping to realize a large sum by the sale of his pictures. 
They were sold for much less than he anticipated, and Robert i 
returned broken-hearted to Scotland, where he died at Edinburgh 
on the 2nd of June 1776. Robert was the author of a Caiabgue 
of Paintings with Critical Remarks. The business was afterwards 
carried on under the same name by Robert’s son Andrew. 

See W. T. Duncan, Notices and Documents iUustrative of the Literary 
ffistory of Glasgow, printed for the Maitland Club (1831), which 
inter alia contains a catalogue of the works printed at the FouUs 
press, and another of the pictures statues and busts in plaster of 
Paris produced at the " Academy in the university of Glasgow, 

FODLIiON, JOSEPH FHAKpOB (1717-1789), Frendi admini¬ 
strator, was bom at Saumur. During the Seven Years’ War he 
•Was intendant-general of the armies, and intendant of the arhiy 
and navy under Marshal de Belle-Isle. In 17 71 he was appointed 


intendant 0! finai^. In X7B9, when Nadwr was ffiastiwad, 
Foullon was appointed minister of the king’s housebold, and 
was thought of by the reactioiiary party as a substitute. But 
he •was unpopular on aB sides. The fanneis-general detested 
him on account of his severity, tlie Parisians on account of 
his wealth accumulated in utter indifference to the sufferings 
of the poor; he was reported, probaUy quite without fouralation, 
to have said, “ If the people cannot get bread, let them eat hay.” 
After the taking of the Bastilte on the 14th of July, he withdrew 
to his estate at Vitry and attenqrted to spread the news of his 
death ; but he -was recognized, taken to Paris, carried off -with 
a bundle of hay tied to his back to the hdtel de ville, and, in sjrite 
of the intervention of Lafayette, was dragged out by the populace 
and hanged to a lamp-post on the 22nd of July 1789. 

See Kugfnc Bonnemiro, Histoire des payscaa (4111 od., 1887), 
tome iii. ; C. L. Chassiu, Les Elections et les colliers de Pans en 
(Paris, 1889), tomes iii and iv. 

FOUNDATION (Lat. fundatio, from fundare, to found), the 
act of building, constituting or instituting on a pcmiancul 
basis ; especially the establishing of any institution by endowing 
or providing it witli funds for its continual maintenance. The 
word is thus applied also to the institutions so established, such 
as a college, monastery or hospital; and the terms “ on the 
foundatkm,” or “ foundationer,” are used of members of such a 
college or society who enjoy, as fellows, scholars, See., tlic benefits 
of the endowment. Formerly “ foundation ” also meant the 
charter or incorporation of any such institution or society, and 
it is still applied to the funds used for the endowment of such 
institutions. 

The terms “ old foundation ” and “ new foundation ” used in 
connexion with the organizing of English cathedral chapters 
have no reference to tlie age of the cathedrak. At the time 
of the Reformation under Henry VIll. the old college chapters 
were left unchanged, and are referred to as the “ old foundations,” 
but the monastic chapters were all suppressed, consequently 
new chapters had to be formed for their catltedrals and these 
constitute the “ new foundations.” 

‘‘ Foundation ” also means the base (natural or artificial) 
on which any erection is built up; gexterally made below the 
level of the ground (see Pounbations below). A foundation- 
stone is one of the stones at the base of a building, generally a 
corner-stone, frequently laid with a public ceremony to celebrate 
the commencement of the building. The term E also applied 
to the ground-work of any structure, such as, in dress-making, 
the underskirt over which the real skirt is hung, any material 
used for stiffening purposes, as ” foundation muslin or net.” 
In knitting or crochet the first stitches on to which all the rest 
are worked are called the “foundation chain.” In gem-cutting 
the “ foundation-square ” is the first of eight squares round the 
edges of a brilliant made in bevel planes and from which the 
angles are all removed to form three-corner facets. 

FOUNDATIONS, in building. The object of foundations is 
to distribute the weight of a structure equally over the ground. 
In the construction of a building the weights are concentrated 
at given points on piers, columns, &c., and tliese foundations 
require to be spread so as to reduce the weight to an average. 
In tlie preparation of a foundation care must be taken tn prevent 
the lateral escape of tire soil or the movement of a bed upon 
sloping ground, and it is also necessary to provide against any 
damage by the action of the atmosphere. The soiE met with 
in ordinary practice, such as rock, gravel, chalk, clay and sand, 
vary as to their capabilities of bearing weight. 'ITiere is no 
provision in any English building acts as to the load that may 
be placed on any of these soils, but under the New York Building 
Code it is provided that, where no test of the SuStainirg power 
of the soil is made, different soils, excluding mud, ah the bottom 
of the footings shall be deemed to safely sustain the following 
loads to the superficial foot; per sq. ft. 

Soft clay ......... 1 ton. 

Ordinary soft clay and sand, together in layers, 
wet and s;vringy. .2 tons. 

XxMun, clay or fine sand, drm and dry . . . s tons. 

Very firm coarse sand, stiff gravel or hard clay . 4 tons. 
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A comparison, of the pressure exerted on an ordinary founda¬ 
tion by the walls of the several thicknesses and heights provided 
for by the London Building Act of 1894, and a com- 
parison of a few of the principal authorities, will be 
t/oa. found useful in helping us to arrive at a dqpision as to 
what can safely be ^wcd. Take as an example a 
wall of the warehouse class, 70 ft high, whose section at the base 
for a height of 27 ft. is ej bricks thick (or eej in.), and for the 
same distance in height ^ain is 2 bricks thick (or 18 in.), the 
remainder to the top being ij bricks thick (or 14 in.). The 
weight of brickwork per foot run of such a wall is 4*05 tons on 
any area of 3-75 ft. super, of brickwork. According to the act 
the concrete is to project 4 in. on each side; we have then an 
additional area of *66 ft. super, to add, thus making the total 
foundation area of each foot run of wall 4'4i ft. super, to take 
a weight of 4-05 tons or nearly a ton per foot super, (viz. 
'P ton.) 

_ Another factor must, however, be taken into consideration, 
viz. the weight distributed from the loaded floors and from the 
roof. In this case there would be at least six floors, and the 
entire weight could hardly be taken at less than 6 tons, which 
would give a total weight of 10-05 4'4i fh 

super, or a load of 2-28 tons per foot super. This is on tlie 
assumption that no extra weight has been thrown on the founda¬ 
tions by openings or piers, or by girder.s, &e., in which case, in 
addition to the work being executed in cement, the foundations 
should be iiicrea,sed in area. Piers always involve a great 
inen-ase of weight on the foundations, and in very many instanee.s 
this intTcased weight, instead of being provided for by increasing 
the area of the foundations and so reducing the weight per foot 
super., is only jxtrtly met by the improper metliod of merely 
increasing the depth of the concrete, while keeping the .same 
projection of concrete round the footings as for the walls. As an 
example take an iron column to cariy a safe load of 80 tons, 
standing on a York stone template, and in turn supported by 
a brick pier 224 in. square. In this case we should have, after 
allowing (or tlie projection of concrete on either side, an area of 
I] ft. 5 in. square, or ig-d ft. super., and tliis would give a pressure 
uf 4-1 tuns per foot on tlie foundations, or almost twice us much 
as in the previous example of a warehouse wall. Here, in.stcad 
of increasing the depth of the concrete, it would be necessary 
to increase its width ; if it were made 6 ft. square, we should have 
an area of 3(1 ft. super, to take the 80 tons, and thus the prcs,surc 
would only be 2 -2 tons per foot, and the cost of the foundation 
l)e much the same. 

If we compare a section of wall of the dwelling-house class, 
as prescribed b\’ the London Building Act, wc find that, taking a 
wall 50 ft. high and having a thickness at base of 224 in. as for 
the warehou.se wall to which we have referred, we have a wall 
weighing 3-75 tons per foot super, on an area of 4-41 feet super., 
jr -85 ton per fool witliout weight of floors and roof as against 
the -Q ton ill the warehouse example. 'I'o this must be added the 
weight of, say, 5 floors and roof at a total of 3 tons per foot run 
3f wall, and we then have an aggregate of 6-75 tons per foot run 
ind 1-50 tons per foot super, as against 2-28 tons in the warehouse 
riass. 

If we turn from the act to text-books we find that Colonel 
Seddon in the Aftle Memoir gives the load which ordinary founda¬ 
tions will bear as a safe load per foot super, as follows : 

tom. 

Hock, moderately hard ...... 9 

Hock oi streugtli of good concrete ... 3 

Hock, very suit . , . . . , .1-8 

Firm earth . . . . . . . . i to i} 

Hard clay.i to ij 

Clean dry gravel and clean sharp sand prevented irom 
spreading sideways.i to i4 

Most of the work in London may be classed under one of the 
latter beads, and according to this table we have, when we erect 
waHs in accordance with the building act, to ovo'laad our 
foundations. 

As to the possibility of .spreading weights, we have as an 
example the chimaey at Ad^’s Soap Works in Biimiiigham, 
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312 ft. high, so arranged that its pressure on the foundations is 
only 14 tons per foot super.; also the great St Rollox chimney 
at Glasgow, which has a pressure of 1} tons ; the weight of the 
Eiffel 'lower (7500 tons) is so spread over 4 bases, each 130 ft. 
square, that the pressure is only -117 ton, or 24 cwt., per foot 
super. The Tower Bridge has a load of 16 tons per foot on the 
granite bed under the columns of towers, reduced by spreading 
to an actual pressure on the clay foundation of 4 tons, "rhe piers 
under the Holborn Viaduct have a load of 2i tons only, those of 
the Imperial Institute 2I tons, and those of the destructor celt 
and chimney shaft at Great Yarmouth 4 tons 6} cwt. per foot 
super. From these various examples it would appear that on 
sound clay or gravel foundation a load of from 2I to 4 tons may 
be employed with safety. 

One of the fir.st and most imjiortant requirements in preparing 
drawings for a large building is to ascertain the nature of the sub¬ 
soil and strata at diflerent levels over the proposed site, . 

so ;u) to be able to arrange the footings accordingly at the _ 

variou.s clepth.s and to decide as to the various forms and 
methods to bo employed. For this purpose trial boles or borings 
are sunk until a suitable betl or Ixittom is found, upon which the 
concrete foundation may safely be jnit. If no such solid bottom is 
found, as often happens near flic water side, special foundations 
must be employed, such as dock, gridiion, cantilever and pile founda- 
litms, etc., all of wliicli will be d<‘scribed hereafter. As examples 
of the yarying subsoils we may mention the following, in which will 
be noticed Uie great depths dug before getting through the made 
ground ; At the Bank of lingland there were 22 ft. of made grounrl 
resting on 4 ft. oi gravel. Some of the made ground was of ancient 
date, and pre.served relics of Koman occupation. In some jiarts the 
subsoils have been excuvated for ballast or gravel, as at Kuusington, 
or for brick eartli, a.s at Highbury, and the jiits fdlc-d in with rubbish. 
Rock, wdiich foniis an excellent and unchanging foundation in one 
situation, may prove a dangerous foundation in another. Thus 
clialk form.s a good limestone foundation in certain positions, but 
when it dips towards a slope or a cliff with an outcrop o£ the gault 
or underiyme clay, it Is a very unsuitable foundation for any building, 
as the ^idslips in the Isle of Wight and on the Dorsetshire coast 
bear witness. A boring made in F'allis Street, near lire 'lhames 
embankment, showed : (1) 18 in. liallust, dirty; (2) 0 in. greensand, 
wet and dirty ; (3) 2 ft. peat clay; (.() Ci in. greensand ; (3) 54 ft. peaty 
bog; (0) (j ft. running sand; and (7) 4 ft. clean bailast, resting at a 
depth of 23 ft. below the ground line upon blue clay. A boring at 
Higlibury New Park pave; (1) 2 ft. iiuulc ground, (2) 18 ft. loam, 
(3) 9 ft. .sand, (4) 4 ft, ])cat, and (5) 8 ft. gravel and sand. These 
examples slwiw Uiat while trial holes should always be made before 
de.signing a foundation, to asecTtain the nature of the subsoil, care 
must be takcu not to calculate upon uniformity. Thus at the block 
2 of Ihe admiralty extemsion new building.s (London), one oi the trial 
holes ujiDn the south-west side of the old buildings showed the day 
to be about eyj ft. below the surface of the ground, while aetu^ 
excavation proved the dip of fbe clay to be such f liat in the execution 
of the new building if became neces.sary to underpin the north-west 
comer of the old building at the deepesi part 42 ft. below the ground. 
The foumlations of blork 1 of the new aclniiraliy buildings are placed 
in a dock, built upon the Icmdoii day at a depth of 30 ft. in solid 
concrete G ft. thick. At the Hotel Victoria, in Northumberland 
Avenue (London), the various subsoils are as follows; (i) 384 ft. 
made ground day and gravel mixed, (2) 4 ft. gravel and sand, (3) 
G ft. rising sand ; (4) 2 ft. fine ballast, and at a depth of 50 ft. blue 
day. At the south end the day was 43 ft. down and at the north 
end 37 ft. The front wall was constructed on a concrete bed g ft. 
wide. The site was surrounded by a similar wall of concrete atout 
G fL wide, forming a speciis of boxes, and the whole was covered 
with a deg'tli of G ft. of concrete upon which the walls were raised. 
The foundation for 53 Parliament Sireet, where running sand was 
encountered, was constructed with short piles, 7 or 8 ft. long and 
G in. diam., jiointed and placed ns dose together as possible over 
the whole foundation, the tops were then sawm off level, and a 
concrete raft, 7 or 8 ft, thick, was built over the whole area. At the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, 
the foundations to the two party walls upon each side of the 
building were carried down about 22 ft. below the pavement level, 
that on the west side being 22 ft. deep and that on the east side 
24 fL 

The London Building Act and the model by-laws prohibit tho 
erection of buildings on sites that have been used as " shoots " fa- 
faecal matter or vegetable refuse, and in such cases the - tne^ 
objectionable material must be removed prior to the ™ 
commencement oi building operations, and the holes 
from which it was taken filled up with dry brick or other rubbish 
well rammed. Foundations are usually executed by excavators or 
navvies, and the tools and implements used are boning rods, level 
pegs, lines, spirit level, pickaxe, various shovels, wheel-barrow, 
rammer or puoaer, &c. In di^fii^ the ordinary tresebes and 
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excavations, should the ground be loose, planking and strutting have 
to be employed. This consists of rough warding put along the sides 
of the trenches and wedged tight with waling pieces and struts; 
this work is done by navvies. Kigs. i and 2 show the general forms 
of planking and strutting for the diflerent soils. 

In very large works of excavation in soft soil a steam digger is 
used for the bulk of the work. It consists of a large steel bucket 
with a cutting edge; this is lowered by means of a crane into the 

e.xcavation, and on being 
withdrawn cuts off a portion 
of soil which is hoisted and 
deposited in carts for re¬ 
moval to any desired posi¬ 
tion within the radius com¬ 
manded by the crane. The 
work of trimming the exca¬ 
vation to a 'regular shape 
must always be done by 
manual labour. 

Concrete for filling into 
the foundations is usually 
mixed by navvies; for large 
works it is sometimes mixed 
by machinery. 

’ In order that the work of 
excavating and constructing 
the foundations may proceed 
in a water-logged site, pumps 
have to be emiiloyed, and 
where the inrush of water is 
great it is usual to sink a sump 
hole, lower than the depth 
retjuired for the foundations, 
l?ic,, I. and to use a steam pump 

kept going day and night. 

The foundation of a wall is required to be as follows in accordance 
with the London Building and Amendment Acts: " The projection 
of the bottom of the lootings of every wall on each side of the wall 
shall be at least e<jual to half of the tfiickne.ss of the wall at its base, 
unless an adjoining wail interferes, in which case the projection may 
be omitted where that wall adjoins, and the diminution of the 
lootings of every wall shall be formed in regular ofl.sets and the 
height from tlie bottom of such footing to the base of the wall shall 
be at least equal to two-thirds of the thickness of the wall at its 
ba.se.” (See Brickwokk.) The base of a wall is the thickness above 
the tooting; the footing is the brickwork built directly on the top 
of the concrete and diminishing in width in every course. Thus: 
“ The projection of the bottom footing to be equal to one half the 

thickne.ss of wall on 
both sides " means 
that a iJi in. wall 
would require to 
have three courses 
of footings, the 
bottom one being 
27 in. wide. “The 
height from the 
bottom of such 
footing to the base 
of thp wall shall be 
at feast equal to 
two-thirds the 
thickne.ss of wall at 
its base" means 
that in the case of 
a 134-in. wall the 
height cjf footings 
wcfnld have to be 
y in., or three 
courses ■ of brick- 
.work, eaph measur¬ 
ing 3 in. 

The New York 
Building Code 
i'll'. 2. enters more fully 

into the require¬ 
ments for the foundation of walls as regards depth than that in use 
in London. Section as. Part 5, requires that every building, except 
buildings erected upon solid rock, or upon wharves and piers on the 
water front, shall have foundations of brick, stone, iron or concrete 
laid not less than 4 ft. below the surface of the earth, on the solid 
ground or level surface of rock, or upon piles or ranging timbers 
when solid earlh or rock is not found. Piles intended to sustain a 
waU, pier or post, shall be spaced not more than 3O in. nor less than 
20 in. on centres ; they must be driven to a solid bearing if practic¬ 
able, and their number must be sufficient to support the super- 
stTOCture proposed. No pile shall be used of less dimensions than 
5 in. at the small end and 10 in. at the butt for short piles, or piles 
20 ft. or less in length. No pile shall be weighted with a load exceed¬ 
ing 40,000 tb. When a pile is not driven to refusal, its safe sustaining 




power shall be determined by the following formula: twice the 
weight of the hammer in tons multiplied by the height of the fall 
in feet divided by the least penetration of pile under the last blow 
in inches pins one. There are also further requirements as to piles, 
<Xc., and the commissioner of buildings must be notified when the 
piles are to be driven. 

The New* York Code, Section 26, further goes on to say that 
foundation walls sliall be constructed to include all walls and piers 
built below the curb level or nearest tier of beams to the curb, to 
serve as supports for the. walls, piers, columns, girders, posts or 
beams. Foundation walls shall be built of stone, brick, Portland 
cement concrete, iron or steel. If built of rubble stone or Portland 
cement concrete, they shall be at least 8 in. thicker than the wall 
above them to a depth of 12 ft. below the curb level, and for every 
additional 10 ft. or part thereof deeper, they shall be increased 4 in. 
in thickness. If built of brick, they shall be at least 4 in. thicker 
than the wall next above them to a depth of 12 ft. below the curb 
level, and for every additional 10 ft. or part thereof deeper, they 
shall be increased 4 in. in thickness. The footing or baw course 
shall be of stone or concrete, or both, or of concrete and stepped up 
brickwork of sufheieut thickness and area to bear safely the weight 
to be imposed thereon. If the footing or base course be of concrete, 
the concrete shall not be less than 12 in. thick ; if of stone, the stones 
shall not be less than 2 x 3 ft. and at lea.st 8 in. in thickness for walls, 
and not less than 10 in. in thickness if under piers, columns or posts. 
Tile footing or base course, whether formed of concrete or stone, shall 
be at least 12 in. wider than the bottom width of walls, and at least 
12 in. wider on all sides than the bottom width of said piers, columns 
or posts. If the superimposed load is such as to cause undue trans¬ 
verse strain on a footing projecting 12 in., the thickness of such 
footing is to be increased so as to carry the load with safety. For 
small .structures and for small piers sustaining liglit loads the com¬ 
missioner of buildings having jurisdiction may, in his discretion, 
allow a reduction in the thicknc.ss and projection specified for 
footing or base courses. All base stones shall bo bedded and laid 
cro.sswi.se, edge to edge. If stejiped-up footing of brick is used in place 
of stone above the concrete, the offsets if laid in single courses shall 
each not exceed 14 in., or, if laid in double courses, then each shall 
not exceed 3 in. offsetting the first course of brickwork back one-half 
the thickness of the concrete base, .so as properly to distribute the 
load to be imposed thereon. It will be seen by the foregoing that 
the American acts are far more extensive than in London. The 
London Building Act mentions that tlic footings of a wall shall rest 
upon the solid ground or concrete or upon other solid substructure. 
Tlic building act amendment says ; ” Tlie foundations of the walls 
of every house or building shall lie formed of a bed of good concrete 
not less than 9 in, thick, and projecting at lea.st 4 in. on each side 
oi the lowest course of footings.” 

Various Types of Foundalious .—The most natural foundations 
for walls are those constructed where the wall.*, are built directly 
upon tlic ground : this is only possible where the. ground is very liard 
or con.sists of rock, and in either of llicsc cases the ground is simply 
levelled and the building commenced. 

The next and most universally recognir.ed method, which might 
.safely be said to be adopted in 95 % of all modern buildings, is the 
system of jilaciiig a bed of concrete under the walls, digging trenches 
where the walls are to come until a .solid bottom is reached, and 
in these laying the concrete. The London Building Act reijuires this 
concrete lied to be at least 4 in. wider than the bottom course of 
footings on each side of the wall, but it is generally made 6 in. wider 
on each .side and in general circumstances the depth of the concrete 
is varied according to the weight placed upon it. 

Where a site is in clo.se proximity to a river or old water-course, 
&C.J where deep basements are excavated, or where the ground lies 
low, naturally water is met with, and where water is the ground is 
soft. It is here that special foundations are required. 

In certain cases it is necessary to use concrete legs or stilts. These 
are placed in such positions as to take the weights of the building, 

and sunk to d^iths of 40 ft. more or le.ss as the case may _ 

require according to the nature of the ground; and on ^ 
the tops of these stilts concrete arches or lintels are ? 
turned over (fig. 3). As an example of the stilt principle, 
mention may be made of some premises at Stratford and 
a church at South Bermondsey, London, in which concrete piers 
were sunk at 12 ft. centres ajiart and 44 ft. square, in pot holes dug 
out of made ground-; then concrete arches were formed over the 
intervening untrustwortlry ground with a minimum thicknws of 
18 in. or tne piers were connected by concrete lintels 3 ft. thick in 
which steel joists were embedded: At Sinn College, Victoria Em'- 
baiikraent, I-ondon,- the foundations were formed with cement 
concrete stilts or piers 8 ft. square, and going down ta, 4 he London 
clay ; from the tops of these stilts brick-arches were turned, spanning 
the spaces between the piers, and upon these arches the wtuls were 
built. _ 

Pile foundations, used in the case of soft ground, for small woiks, 
consist either of stout scaffold poles or of timbers varying from 6 In. 
to 12 in. square according to requirements (fig. 4). The bottom 
ends of these timbers have an iron shoe with a point, so as to 
be easily driven into the ground, and the tops of the timbers have 
an iron band round, so tut when the timbm are being driven in 
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'the b*nd prevents them from flitting {fig. j). The methods of 
driving tliese piles are various. The usual plan is to erect a tempor-. 
. ary structure, upon one side of which is a guide path* 

faced with sheet-iron so as to give a smooth lace. Up 
2*"”' and down this guide path a heavy iron weight, called a 
"***■ monkey, i.s worked ; the monkey is hoisted J:o the top of 
the guide path by means of a crab worked by hand or steam, and 





at least 2 ft. The cylinders were sunk by the aid of a grab, the 
bottom being levelM and the concrete blocks laid by a diver. 
Use is also made of piles consisting of Portland cement concrete 
having steel rods embedded in it, and provided with iron shoes and 
head lor driving (fig. 6). 

Cast iron screw piles (fig. 7) used in very loose sandy soils, consist 
of large hollow cast iron columns with flat screw blades cast on the 
lower ends. The projection of this screw from the pile may vary 
from 9 in. to 18 in. with a pitch of from one-quarter to one-half of 
the projrction, the blade making a little over one turn round the 
shaft. For most requirements a diameter of screw from 3} to 4^ ft. 
will be found sufficient, a sandy foundation requiring the largest. 
The lower end of the tube is generally left open, the edge being 
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when released descends with a good force, and so drives the piles into j 
tlic ground. The monkey usually weighs from 2 cwt. to 10 cwt. 
and U allowed a drop of 15 to 40 ft. 

Plle,s are driven all round under the walls at varying intervals or 
under piers wliere the weights of a building arc to be concentrated. In 
the erection of the Chicago public, library four Norway pine piles, each 
with an average diameter of 13 in., were drivim to a depth of 32 J ft. 
and loaded with a dead load of 50-7 tons per pile for a period ol two 
weeks, and no settlement taking place 30 tons per pile was adopted 
as a safe load. The following are some exami>les of loads used in 
practice : passenger station, Harrison Street, Chicago, piles 50 it. 


pUcrfcona 

rarmxxd 



bevelled and occasionally provided with teeth to assist in cutting 
into and penetrating the soil. 

Another system of piling known as sheet piling (fig. 8), consists 
in driving piles into the ground at intervals, and between these, 
also driven inlo the ground, are timbers measuring 3 in. by y in., 
wliicb form a wall to keep tlie soft earth uj) under the building. In 
this way the earth is prevented from spreading out and so causing 
the building to settle unevenly. 

Another kind of foundation, known as plank foundation (fig. 9), 
consists of elm planks, about y in. by 3 in. laid across the 
trench and spiked together : on the top of these are laid 
similar planks but at right angles to the last, and upon *" 

the platforin thus inmied tlie wall is built. This method 
is used in .soft ground. 

Cais.sons are usually employed by engineers for the construction 
of the foundations of bridge piers', but instances ol their use in 
foundations for buildings are to be found in the American ^ 

Surety and the Manhattan I.ifc Insurance buildings. 

New York City. 'Ihe latter building Ls 242 ft. high to the parapet, 
and the dome and tower rise 108 ft. higher. The building is carried 





in length, each carrying 25 tons ; elevator, Buffalo, N.Y., piles 20 ft. 
in length, weight 25 tons ; Trinity church, Boston, 2 tons ; Schiller 
building, Chicago, 55 tons per pile, hut in this case the building 
settled considerably.' All timber grillage and tlie tops of all piles 
should be kept below the lowest water level, and bo capped with 
concrete or stone. In Boston it is obligatory to cap with blocks 
of granite. 

Another form of foundation takes the shape of Portland cement 
concrete blocks, and is used chiefly for bridges and in marsiiy land, 
&c. In .some case.s cylinders of brickwork are built, and 
the centres arc filled with blocks of concrete and grouted 
^ * in. The Yarmoutli destructor cells and chimney shaft 
'Were built in this way; the cylinders were constructed of y in. 
brickwork built in Portland cement, the lower 4 ft. being encased 
In a wooden drum with cutting edge sunk into the gravel and sand 


on 16 .solid masonry piers, taken down 54 ft. below the street level 
to solid rock, and those piers .support the 34 cast iron columns upon 
which the building is erected. The piers to each building were 
constructed by tlie pneumatic caisson process (sc‘c Caisson). 

A good plan for foundations when the ground i.s loose and sandy 
is to build upon wells of brickwork, a method which has been suo 
ces.sfully practised in Madras. The wells are made 
circular, about 3 ft. in diameter and one brick thick. fouadm- 
The first course is laid and cemented together on the 
surface of the ground when it is dry, and the earth is 
excavated inside and round about it to allow it.to sink. Then another 
is laid over it and again sunk. The well is thus built downwards. 
The brickwork is sunk bodily to a depth of 10 ft. or more, according 
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;to bwldlng to bt. erected iipMi it, and the interior 15; filled up with 
rubble work* All the pubUc .buUdings at Madras w(‘re erected upon 
ioundations of this kind. Well foundations were employed under 
the city hall, Kansas City, and the Stock Exchan^^e, Chicago. 

Coffer dams are wooden structures used to keep back the water 
■prbUat putting in foundations on the waterside, and are coustructed 
wth two rows of timl^ers, 12 in. square aa piles spaced 
4 mm*. ••■bout 6 ft. apart, and &Ued in between with a double row 
of 2 in. or 3 in. boards, the space between the rows being 
packed with clay puddle (fig. 10). The general rule for the thickness of 
a coffer dam is to make it equal to the depth of water. An intereating 



j'ic. 10. 

example of a coffer dam is tliat at the Key ham dock extension, 1 
where [»ilcs varied in length from 65 ft. to 85 ft. 'J hey were driven in 
a double row 5 ft. apart, and over 13,000 were used. 

Dock foundations are constructed after the fashion of a large 
concrete tank, and arc adaptetl to large sites where a dilftcuity ! 

arises as to the ingress of water. They are considered 
the best method of constructing a building on soft ground 
and of keeping a building dry (fig. ii). This type of 
foundation was used at the new colonial office. Whitehall, 
T.ondon, and the new admiralty buildings at St.'Jan^ps’s Park,’ 
Ixjiidon. A few buildings treated alter the style of a dock, but in 
some instances without the enclosing walls, are the following: 


Dock 

foututa- 

ttoa*. 



Dock faundathn 
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At tlin admiralt}’ buildings already mentioned a concrete retaining 
completely surrounds the exterior below the* ground, and is 
joined up to the underpinning work ; the whole site being covered 
with concrete 6 Jt. thick, a hug© tank is formed of an average inside 
clear depth of 20 ft. in which the basements are built. The new 
Old Bailey ” buildings in Newgate Street, London, are constructed 
a concrete table 3 ft. thick, as also are the Army and Navy 
Auxiliary Stores, Victoria Street, At Kennet’s Wharf, near South- 
wk Bi^gc, a concrete tabic, 8 ft. thick, was spread all over the 


site, with an extra thickness mider tbm walhk Foundaiiocs fdraied 
simil^ly to dock foundations, but in additioo having steel joists .and 
tods inserted in the thickness of the concrete table, to tie the whole 
together, aje known as gridirtm foundations. 

In the Hennebique concrete system, all beams, Ac., are formed 
with small rods and then surrounded with concrete; it is dedghed 
for fiooiH an6 for spreading the weight of a building over an exAeniied 
foundation on soft ground. 

Where a heavy wall is to be built against an old one and there is 
not sufficient room for the foundations, the plan is adopted of 
building pier foundations at some distance from the pro- - 
posed new wall. On the toji of these piers rest 
steel cantilevers over steel pin rockers upon cast 
iron bedplates ; the cantilevers are .secured at one 
end to a column, while the other ends go through the full 
thicknes.s of the new wall. Upon these last ends is placed a 
steel girder upon which the wall is built. This con.struclion 
(fig. 12) lias been used in America, and in the Kitz Hotel, 
Piccadilly, I.ondon. 

Another form of cantilever foundations was employed in 
the case of some premises at Carr's I.anc, Birmingham, 
partly built over the Great Western railway tunnel (fig. 13). 
In this instance large }>iers were built below the ground at 
the side ot the tunnel. From the tops of these piers large 
steel cantilevers were erected projecting over the crown of 
the tunnel, and on these steel gii'ders were fixed and the 
building constructed upon them. 

In modem Tunis, a section of v hich city is built on marf.liv 
ground, the subsoil is an oozy sediment, largely deposited 
l>y the .sewuge water from the ancient nr Arab 
quarter of the city, wdiicli is .situated on an adjacent 
hill. This semi-lluid mud has a dciUii ol about 
33 fL t> prcjnire the .soil for .suj)porting an ** 

ordinary house, pits from 8 ft. to Jo ft. square are exca¬ 
vated to a depth of about to ft., to the level of the gr<»und 
water. A mixture is m-sde of the excavated .soil and 
powdered fat lime, procurer! from dinkem aiul unluirnt 
.stone from the lime-kilns, which soon crumbles to fine* dust 
when exposed to the air. The mixture is 1 brown into pits in 
layers aliont 12 in. thick and ramme<t down for a ver^' long 
time by .sjK^ciallj' trained labourers. A gang of 13 
men will work at least to or t 2 days ramming for the 
ioundations of a modernte-sized hoti.se. .An extremely harf! 
l)ed is thus obtained, reaching to w'ithm 18 in. of tlie surface 
of the ijrqund, and on tliis artificial bed the loundnlions of 
the building are laid. Although this method of construc¬ 
tion is crude, it is stated that the jiractical results are 
superior to tho.se obtained by using piles, concrete or otlicr 
recognized methods, and in all cases the u>st is much less, 
for la))our is cheap. 

^ A novel and interesting foundation was designed for a 
signal station at Cape Henlopen, Delaw*are. 'I hi*' \s built on 
top of the highest sandhill at Cape Hcniojien, so 
that the observer may have an unob.stnicted 
view ; it rises about Bo ft. alxivc the level of the 
sea and is exposed to all wduds and weather, while it is 
absolutely required that it slmll .stand firmlv planted in 
.such a w'ay that even a hurricane .shall not shake it or 
make it tremble, .since that w'ould aflect the sight of the telescope 
m ttie observatory. The usual mode of securing such a building is 
by means of a foundation of screw piles or of lieavy timbers sunk 
'nlo the sand; this method, however, has the disadvantage that if 


0tder taiW dovtn and 
slmdur» 
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the wind shifts the sand away from around the foundation, it 
becomes undermined and its effect is destroyed. To avoid such an 
accident, recourse was had to the following design, which was 
considered to be cheap and at the same time to provide an effective 
anchorage. Tlio building is entirely of wood; it has a cellar, 
above which are two rooms one above the other, and the whole it 
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sujmounted hy the observatQr7 proper. Firsts the ground liU is a 
square of so it, made of veUow phM sticks mortised together and 
pinned with stout trunaeu. The sUi of the observatory is 
likewise of heavy timbers, ta ft. kmg. The two ^iis are joined 
together by four stout yeUow piae comer post|^ which in turn are 
mortised into both sills. The posts are 26 ft. in length. Five feet 
above the lower sill is the sill which supports the flooi*of the first 
room. Ten feet above this is the sill which supports the upper 
room. Both these sills again arc mortised into tne corner posts. 
The structure is sheathed outside with German siding, and inside 
with rough boards covered with felt, and again by toagued and 
^ooved yellow pine boardsi. The observatory proper, octagonal 
in shape, is securely mortised into the top sill and covered with a 
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Fig. 13.—('n.utilc\er Foundation over Kaihvay Tunnel, 

corrugated iron roof conical in sha]>e. The cellar is floored wntli 
3 in. wood, and boarded uU round on the inside of the posts. A pit 
was first dug in lh<‘ sdiul about 6 ft. deej) and fully 20 ft. wide on 
the boUotn. '1 he cellar sill was laid on this bottom, and the structure 
built upon it; llius the whole depth of cellar is sunk below the top 
[jf the hill or the level of the sand. The cellar was then filled up 
with sand and j)acke<l solid all round, consequently the building is 
anchored in its place by the load in the cellar, about 100 tons in 
weight. 

The subject of foundations, being naturally of the first importance, 
is one thiit calls for most careful study. It is not of so much import¬ 
ance that the ground he hard or even rocky as that it be compact 
and of similar consistency throughout. It is not always that a site 
answers to this description, and the problem of what will be the best 
form of foundation to use in jdacing a building, more especially if 
that building be of large dimensions and consequently great weight, 
on a site of solt yielding soil, is one that is often most diflicult of 
solution. The foregoing article indicates in a brief manner some of 
Uie obstacles the architect or engineer is required to surmount before 
his work enn even be started on its way to completion. 

Authorities. —The principal books for reference on this subject 
are: A Practical Treatise oh Foundations, by W. M. Patton, C.F.; 
lUHldintt Construction and Superintendence, part i., by F. K. Kidder ; 
Notes on Building Construction, vols. i. ii. and iii.; Aide Memoir, 
vol. ii., by Colonel Seddon, R.K. 5 Advanced Building Construction, 
by C. F. Mitchell; Modem House Construction, by G. L. Sutcliffe; 
Building Construction, by l^fossor Henry Adams; Practical 
Building Consiruolionf by J. P. Allen. (J. Bx.) 
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FOONMN6 (from Lat. fundtre, to pouq, the process of castny 
in metal, of mping a reproduction of a gfven object by running 
molten metal into a mould taken in sand, loam or plaster from 
that object. To enable the founder to prepare a mould for the 
casting, he must receive a pattern similar to the casting required. 
Some few exceptions occur, to be noted presently, but the above 
statement is true of perhaps 98 % of all castings produced. The 
construction of such patterns gives employment to a large 
number of highly skilled men, who can only acquire the necessa^ 
knowledge through an apprenticeship lasting from five to seven 
years. A knowledge of two trades at least is involved in the 
work of pattern construction—that of the craft itself and that 
of the mouWer and founder. Patterns have to be constructed 
strongly. They arc generally of wood, and they thus require 
skill in the use of woodworking tools and the making of timber 
joints, together with a knowledge of the behaviour of timber, 
&c. Some few patterns arc made in iron, brass or white metal 
alloys. They have to be embedded in a matrix of sand by the 
founder, and being enclosed, they have to be withdrawn without 
inflicting any damage in the way of fracture in the sand. .Since 
cast work involves shape.s that arc often very intricate, including 
projections and hollow spaces of all forms, it is obvious that the 
withdrawal of the patterns without entailing tearing up and 
fracture of the sand must involve many difficult problems that 
have to be as fully understood by the pattern-maker as by the 
moulder. It is from this point of view that the work of the pattern¬ 
maker should be approached in the first place. No closed mould 
can possibly be made without one or more joints, for if a pattern 
is wholly enclosed in a matrix of sand it cannot be withdrawn 
except by making a parting in the sand, and it is not difficult to 
conceive that the parting in the pattern might advantageously 
bo made to coincide, either exactly or approximately, with that 
of the mould. Nor must obstacles exist to the free withdrawal 
of patterns. They must therefore not be wider or larger in the 
lower than in the upper parts; actually they are made a trifle 
smaller or “ tapered.” Nor may they have any lateral extensions 
into the lower sand, unless these can be made to withdraw 
separately from the main portion of the pattern. Finally, there 
are many internal spaces which cannot be formed by a pattern 
directly in the sand, but provision for which must be made by 
some means extraneous to the pattern, as by cores. 

.■\ single example must illustrate the main principle.^ which have 
just been stated. The object .selected is a bracket which involves 
questions of joints, of cores, of pattern construction and of mouiding. 
The casting, tlio pattern, and its mould arc illustrated. Fig. r 
illuslriites in jiUui the casting of a double bracket, tlie end elevation 
of which is seen in fig. 2 ; tljc pattern of which presents obvious 




difficulties in the way of withdrawal from a mould, suppostng it 
were made just like its casting. But if it bo made as in fig. 3, with 
the open spaces A, B, in fig. 2, occupied with core prints, and 
jjicces A, A in fig. 3 left loosely skewered on, everything will “ do* 
hver ” freely. Moreover the pattern might ,be made solidly a» 
shown in fig. 3, or else jointed and dowelled in the plane a-a, a* 
in fig. 4, or along the upper faces of the prints b-b, fig. 3. Th« 
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timber shadings in figs. 3 and 4 illustrate points in the most suitable 
arrangement of material. The prints are " boxed up." Fig. 4 
shows a certain stage of the mouldmg, in which one half of the pattern • 
tiM been " rammed " in sand, and turned over in the " bottom box," 
and the upper half is ready to be rammed in the " top box,” with 
" runner pin " or " git stick " A, set in place. The lower loose piece 
has had its skewer removed during the rammi^. Fig. 5 illustrates 
the mould completed and ready for pouring. Tlie boxes have been 

• parted, the pattern has 

been withdrawn, cores 
inserted in the impres- 
A .sion.s left by the prints, 

vents taken from thJ 
central body of 
cinders, the pouring 
basin made and the 

togXr. 

Kvery single detail 
now briefly noted in 
connexion with this 
bracket is applied and 
—Q modified in an almost 

* infinite number of 

ways to suit the ever 
varying character of 
Fig. 3. foundry work. Yet 

. this process does not 

touch some of the great subdivisions of moulding and casting. 
There is a large volume of large and heavy work for which complete 
patterns and core boxes are never made, because of tlie great expense 
that would lie involved in the pattern construction. There are also 
some cases in which the methods adopted would not permit of the 
use of patterns, as in that group of work in which the sand or loam 
is " swept " to the form required for the moulds and cores by means 
of striking Ixiards, loam hoards, core boards or strickles. In these 
classes of moulding the loasc green sands and core sands arc not 
much used; instead, loam—a wet and plastic sand mixture- is 
employed, supported again.st bricks (loam moulds) or against core 
bars and plates, and hay ropes (loam cores). All heavy marine 
engine cylinders are thus made by sweeping, and all massive cores 
for engine cylinders and large pipes, besides'much targe circular and 
cylindrical work, as foundation cylinders, .soap pans, lead pans, 
mortar pans, large propeller blades, &c. In these cases the edge of 
the striking board is a counterpart nf the profile of the work swept 
up. Joints also have to be made in such moulds, not of course in 
order to provide for the removal of a pattern, but for the exposure 



turned over into place, and the metal is poured into the space b, b, 
between the two moulds. There is also a large group of swept-up 
work which Is not symmetrical about a centre of rotation. Then 
the movements of the sweeping; boards are controlled by the edges 
of " core plates," or of " core irons " (fig. 7). Bend pipes, and the 
Pourtna Basht 
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volutft casings of centrifugal pumps and pipes, afford examples of 
this kind. In fig. 7, A is the core iron, held down by weights, and 
l-l the “ strickle,” sweeping up the half bond C, two such halves 
pasted together completing the core. 



Core-making is a special department of foiindiy work, often 
involving as much detail as tne construction and mqiilding of 
patterns. Two perfectly plain boxes arc shown in figs. 8 and o> m 
both of which provision exists for removing the box parts from the 
core after the latter has been rammed. Core boxes are jointed and 
tapered, and often have loose pieces within them, and also prints, 
into the impressions of which other cores are inserted. 



of tlie separate parts in course of construction, and for closing them 
up, or putting them together in their dup relations. These joints 
also are swept by the boards, generally cut to produce suitable H 

checks,” or ” registers ” to ensure that they accurately fit together. | 

Fig. 6, showing a portion of a swept-up mould, illustrates the general r » ■ 

arrangement. A plate, A, carries a quantity of bricks, B, which are I ^ I 

embedded in loam, and break joint. To a striking bar, C, snp- |j > 7. 

ported in a step, a striking board nr .sweeping board, D, is bolted, 

and is gwfept round against plastic loam, which is afterwards dried. Machine-moulding. —There is a development or modern 

The check on the board at A corresponds with a similar check on the niethods of founding which is effecting radical changes in some 

..'.“'.SiSfa."?'SirJ -i(.unj;, 

btdicated in dotted outline. Its mould also i.s swept on bricks, and The advantages of this method are manifold, and its limitations 
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•le being lessened continualI)r< There are two broad departments 
between which machine-moulding is divided. One, of less t 
importance, is that of toothed wheels; the other is that of general 
work, except of a very massive character. 

Gear-wheel moulding machines are essentially, a special 
adaptation of the mechanism of the dividing engine, by means 
jf which, instead of using a complete pattern of a toothed wheel, 
two or three pattern teeth 
are used, and the machine 
takes charge of the correct i "i " 

pitching or division of the ® ^ 

teeth moulded therefrom, ® ^ 

leaving to the moulder the 1 






work only of turning the handle of the division plate, and 
ramming the sand around the pattern teeth. The result is 
accurate pitching, and the use of two or three teeth instead of a 
full pattern, together with any core boxes and striking boards 
that are necessary for the arms. 

The other department of machine-moulding includes nearly 
every conceivable class of work of small and medium dimensions. 
There are some dozens of distinct types of machines in use, for 
no one type is suitable for all classes of moulds, while some are 
designed specially for one or two kinds only. 

The fundamental principles of operation are briefly these: The 
pattern parts constitute, by their method of attachment to a plate 
or tabic A (flg. lu), an integral portion of the machine, so that they 
, — . must partake of 

_ J ( ) V certain move- 

I ments which 

are imparted to 

/ /tVTx \ / toms mounted, 

I / y^/\\ I /v-'iW I as in fig. lo, are 
[or~~jQ‘—In) Inf——tn) moulded by 

\ '^/\\/ / \ } hcind, without 

J y any aid from 

I —' ^—o a machine, by 

•j-Q-1 ^QC methods of 

i—V I " plate - mould- 

-pattCTn from 

Wu''^J J 

variably ac- 
complished by 

A ape^endicular 

_ _ movement of a 

\ t. i f portion of the 

machine (fig. 
ii), withdraw¬ 
al ing cither the 

pattern from 
fhe mould or 

_ the mould from 

n the pattern. 

J [] The important 

1 theperpendicu- 

^ lar movement, 

I iU< being under the 

1 I I I I I S coercion of the 

I B I ' B ' I '‘I ^ vertical guides 

1 *1111*1111 H I ff —- — •« ' provided in the 

ITjo. 10. hand machines, 

_ or the hydraulic 

ram in fig. ii, is free from the unsteadiness which is incidental 
to withdrawal by the hands of the moulder; and if the machine 
pwformed nothing more than this it would justify its existence. 
Little or no taper is required in the pattern, and the moulds 
are mere nearly uniform in dimensions than hand-made moulds. 
But there are other advantages. In machine-moulding the joint 


faces for parting monldt are produced by the faces of the plates 
on which the pattern is mounted (figs. lo and ix), instead of by 
the bands and trowel of the moulder. When the joint face is of 
irregular outline, as it often is, this item alone saves a good deal of 
time, which again is multiplied by the number of moulds repeated, 
often amounting to thousands. Further, provision is generally 
made on machme plates for the ingates and runners (fig. lo) 
through which the metal enters the mould, the preparation of which 
in hand work occupies a considerable amount of time. Another 
great advantage applies especially to the case of deep moulds. 
These give much trouble in hand-moulding in consequence of the 
liability of the sand to become tom up during the withdrawal of 
the pattern. But in machine-moulding such patterns are encircled 
by a plate, termed a " stripping plate,” which is pierced to allow 
tlie patterns to pass through, and which, being maintained firmly 
on the sand during the lifting of the pattern, prevents it from 
becoming tom up. This is not merely a matter of convenience, but 
is a necessity in numerous instances. The most familiar example 
is that of the teeta of gear wheels, in which even a very slight amount 
of taper interferes with accurate engagement, and this is repre¬ 
sentative of many other portions of mechanism. These stripping 



plates are of metal, but in order to save the cost of filing them in 
iron or steel, many are cheaply made by casting a white metal alloy 
round the actual pattern itself in the first place, the white metm 
being enclosed and retained in a plain iron frame which forms the 
body of the plate. Lastly, many machines, but not the majority, 
include provision for mechanically rammi^ the sand around the 
pattern oy power instead of by hand. This is really the least 
valuable feature of a moulding machine, because it is not applicable 
to any but rather shallow moulds. It is commonly used fur these, 
but the consistence and homogeneity of a mass of sand round a 
pattern having deep perpendicular sides can only be ensured by 
careful hand ramming. 

The highest economies of machine-moulding are obtained when 
(i) several small patterns are mounted and moulded at once on a 
single plate (fig. loj; (2) when top and bottom parts of a mould 
arc produced on difierent machines, carrying each its moiety of 
the pattern ; (3) when the machine and pattern details arc simplified 
so much that the labour of trained moulders is displaced by that of 
unskilled attendants who ore taught in a month or two the few 
simple ojierations required. That is the direction in which repetitive 
casting is now rapidly tending. 

In fig. 11 A is the plate, which in its essentials corresponds with 
the plate A in fig. 10, but which in the machine is made to swivel so 
as to bring each half of the pattern B, B in turn nppermost lor 
ramming in the box parts C, C. The ramming is done by hand, flic 
final squeeze being imparted against the presser D by the action of 
the hydraulic ram E pushing the plate, mould and box up against D. 
The plate being then lowered, and turned over, the further descent 
of the ram withdraws the bottom box from the pattern, which is the 
stage seen in the illustration. Then the half mould is run away on 
the carriage F, provided with wheels to run on mils. 

Though casting in iron, steel, the bronzes, aluminium, &c., is 
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MMted miiliy <<iificvM>t me«.iA yet ^tbe {oiie$quig J 

Mlaclplw«tw methods .apply <to.all aiilw. .Workjs done in green, | 
W. imoist aftiw, in dgy aand (Ifbc monWa bping; dried before being t< 
fwodiiMd is plastic ioam [wibicli iasubaoquen% dried). Mnad and 
aaaiotuBe moulding aw practised in eaob, tbe la-st-namcd eatcepted. 
ibe UiBerancqs in wording,are those due to the various charactcrtslics 
Sd the dillerant rnet^ aJioya, wlucU involve diilerences in the 
Mflil mixtonas UBsd, in the duaensiona of the pouring cliannels, of 
gite temperature at wliici) tlve laetai or alloy must be poured, of the ; 
flmxiug and oleansii^ ,of the nietai, and other details of a practical 
character. Hwee the practice which is suitable for one department 
roust be modified in others. Many castings in steel would inevitably 
icacture if poured into moulds prepared for iron, many iron castings 
would fractiuc if poured into moulds suitable for brass, and neither 
braes nor sfisii would fill a mould liaving ingates proportioued 
euitah^’ for iron. . 

iV special kind ci is that into cliUl moulds, adopted in 

a considerable number of iron castings, such as the railway wheels 
in the United States, ordinary tramway wheels, the rolls of iron and 
atoel rolling mills, the bores of cast wheel hul», &c. The chill ranges 
in depth from in. to i in., and is produced hy pouring a special 
mixture of mottled, or strong, iron against a cold iron surface, tlic 
parts of the casting wliieh arc not required to be chilled being sur¬ 
rounded by an ordmary mould of sand. The purpose of chill-casting : 
is to produce a surface hardness in the metal. 

The shrinkago of metal is a fact which has to be taken account 
of by the pattern-maker and moulder. A pattern and mould are 
made larger ttan the size of the casting required hy the exact amount 
that the metal will shrink in cooling from the molten to the cold 
state. This amount varies from i in. in 1.5 in., in tfliin iron castings, 
to j in. in ti in. in heavy ones. It ranges from A in. to in. per 
foot in steel, brass and aluminium. Its variable amount has to be 
borne in mind in making light and heavy castings, and castings with 
or without cores, for massive core.s retard sbnakage. It is also a 
fruitful cause of fracture in liedly proportioned castings, particularly 
of those in steel. Brass is less liable to suffer in this respect than 
iron, and iron much lies-s ihau steel. (J. 0 . H.) 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, originaUy institutions for the 
reception u£ “ foundlings,” i.c. children who have been abandoned 
or exposed, and left for the pwblic to find and .save. The early 
history of such institutions Is connected with the practice of 
infanticide, and in western Europe where social disorder was 
yife and famine of frequent occurrence, exposure and extensive 
sales of children were the necessary consequences. Against these 
evils, which were noticed by several councils, the church provided 
a rough system of relief, childron being deposited^ (jactati) in 
marble shells at the, church doors, and tended first by the 
mairicularii or male nurses, and then by the nuiricarii or foster- 
parents.* Hut it was in the 7lh and 8lh centuries that definite 
institutions for foundlings were established in such towns^ as 
Treves, Milan and Montpellier. In the 15th century Garcia.s, 
archbishop of Valencia, was a conspicuous figure in this charitable 
work ; but his f.ame is entirely eclipsed by that of St Vincent dc 
Paul, who in the reign of Louis XIII., with the help of the 
countess of Joigny, Mine le Gras and other religious ladies, 
Rscued the foundling.s of Paris from the horrors of a primitive 
institution named La Gouehe (rue St Landry), and ultimately 
obtained from Louis XIV. the use of the Bice^e for their accom¬ 
modation. Letters patent were granted to the .Paris hospital 
in 1670. Tl>e Jiotel-Dieu of Lyons-wos the next in importance. 
No provision, however, was made outside the great towms ; the 
houses in the cities were overcrowded and administered with 
laxity ; and in 1784 Necker prophesied that the state would yet 
be seriously embarrassed by this increasing evil.^ From 1452 
to 1780 the law hail imposed on the seigneurs de kaide justice the 
duty of succouring children found deserted on their territories. 
The first constitutions of the Revolution undertook as a state 
debt the support of every foundling. For. a time premiums were 
given to the mothers of illegitimate .children, the “ enfants de la 
patrie.” By the law of 12 Brumaire, An II. “ Toute recherche 
de la paternitc est interdite,” while by art. 341 of the Code 
Napoleon, “ la recherche de la maternity est admise.” 

France. —Tlie laws of France relating to this part of what is called 
L’Asswtance Publique are the decree of January iSti, the instruction 
of February 1823, the decree of the 5th of March 1833, the law of 

' See Caintularia regum Fraticorum, ii. 474. 

’ ne I’adminisiratian des finances, iti. 136: see also the articlo 
•' Enfant exposi *' in Diderot’s Encyclopidie, 1735, and Chamousset s 
Mimoire politique r»r ks enfants, 1737^ 
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the 3th of May i 84 g, the law of,the 24lh of July, 1889 and the law 
oJHiesTtlitjf June 1904. Th^law.s carrytmtrae^enwtn prlttolpl* 
of the law of 7 Erimaire >An V,, which iceta^fialy dKaittr^sed'te 
ayetem of nailiDnal poor relief established by the Jtovoiutiujn. Xh* 
enfants assistes inaude, besides (1) orphans and (2) foundlipes 
proper, (3) children abandoned by their parents, (4) 'IH-treated, 
neglertcd or morally abandoned children whose parents have heen 
deprived of their parental righ.' by the decision of a count of justice, 
(3) children, under aixtaou yeati. of age, of parents condemned for 
certain crimes, whose parental rights liave been delegated by a 
tribunal to the state. Children classified under 1-5 are termed 
pupilles de I'assistance, " ward.s of public charity," and are distin¬ 
guished by the law of 1904 from children under the protoctioo of the 
state, classified as : (i) enfants secourus, i.e. children whose parents 
or relatives are unable, through poverty, to sup|X)rt them; (2) 
eufemts en depot, i.e. children of persons undergoing a judicial sentence 
and children temporarily taken in while their jiarents are m hosjntBl, 
and (3) enfants en garde, i.e. children who have either committed or 
been the victim of some felony or crime and are placed under stnte 
care by judicial authority. The asylum which receives all tlrcse 
children is a departmental {Hatdissement dipositam), and not a 
communal institution. The fistablisaement dfipositaire is usually 
the ward of an hospice, in which—with the exception of children 
en dfpdt —the stay is of the shortest, for by the law of 1904, continuing 
the principle laid down in i8ti, all children under thirteen years of 
age undei the guardianship of the state, except the mentally or 
phyiically infirm, must be boarded out in country districts. They 
arc generally apprenticed to some one engaged in the agricultural 
industry, and until majority they remain under the guardianshij) 
of the administrative commissioners of the department. The state 
jiays the whole of the cost of inspection and .supervision. The 
expenses of administration, the " home " cxi>cnscs, for the nurse 
(nourrice stdentaire) or tire wet nnr.se [nourrtce au seui), the prime 
de sunne (premimn on survival), washing, clothes, and the '' out¬ 
door " expenses, which include (i) temjiorary assistance to un¬ 
married mothers in order to jirevcnt desertion ; {2) allowances to the 
foster-parents [nentrriciers) in the country for board, school-money, 
&e,: (3) clothing; (4) travclling-rooncy for nurses and children ; 
(5) prhitdjjg, &c.; (6) expenses in time ol sickness and tor burials 
and apprentice toes—are borne in tlie proportion of two-filths by 
the state, two-fifths by the dcjiartmont, and the remaining fifth by 
the communes. The following figures sliow the number of children 
(ticlmuve of enfants seemtrus) reheved at various ivirkids : 

Year. Number relieved. 

1890 .... QSi'ot 

zSqs .... 121,201 

1900 . . . . 138,308 

1905 .... 149,803 

The drod de redwnhe is conceded to the jiarent on payment of a 
small tee. The decree of i8n contemplated the rej)ayinen( of all 
exfiemses by a parent reclairoing a chikf. The same decrei' direcli-il 
a tour or revolving bo.x (Orehcylmder in Gennauj') to be kejit at 

each hospital. These have liecn discontinued. The '' Assistance 
Publique “ of Paris is managed by a " diroctciir ” appointed by the 
mmister of the interior, and associated with a rejircsentative eon.seil 
de surivillance. Iho Paris Hospdee dts Lufsnts-A.ssistes contains 
aliout 700 ticds. There are also in Paris numerous private charities 
lor the, adoption of poor chiklren and orjihans. It is iinpossuble 
here to give even a sketch of the long and able controver.sii-s whir h 
liavc occurred in France on the prmcijiles cl management of toimd- 
ling hosjiitais, the advantages of tours and the system of ailmission 
d bureau ouvert, the transfer of orphans from one department to 
another, tlie hygiene and service of hospitals and the in.spcctiqn of 
nurses, the education and reclamation of the children andthu rights 
of tlie slate iu their future, Keierence may be made to the works 
noticed at the end of this ai tide. 

Belgium. —In this country the arrangements for file relief of 
foundhngs and the apjiropriation of public funds for that jiurpose 
very much roscmble those in France, and can hardly be usefully' 
described apart from the general questions of local goi-ernmcnt and 
poor law administration. The Commission.s dcs Hosjuces Civilcs, 
however, are purely communal bodies, although they receive 
pecuniary assist.ance from both the departments and the state. A 
decree of 1811 directed that there should be an asylum and a wheel 
for receiving foundlings in every airondissemcnt. The last “ wheel,” 
that of Antwerp, was closed in 18O0. (See Des Institutions de 
bienfoisance et de privoyanre en Belgique, 1850 A i860, par M. P. 
Lentz.) 

Italy is very rich in foundling hospitals, pure and simple, orphans 
and other destitute children being separately provided for. (See 
Della caritd prenentwa in Italia, by Signor Fano.) In Rome, one 
branch of the Santo Spirito in Sassia (so called troft the Scliola 
Saxonum built in 728 by King Ina in the Porgo) ha.s, since the time 
of Pope Sixtus IV., been devoted to foundlings. The average annual 
number of foundlings supported is about 3000. (See TIu; Clutrilabie 
InstitutioMS of Rome, by Cardinal Moricliini.) In Venice the 
degli Esposti or foundling hospital, founded in 13.4C1, and recei'^jg 
450 children annually, is under provincial admini.stration. Tl>e 
api RTjdi d legacy of the last doge, Ludovico Manin, is applied to the 
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ttpMOt of about jtfo chUdnsn t>v the * Contr«gazione di CBCita-" 
cti^ throiicb 30 ps^h boards ^tpvianone Jualernalf), 

Austria,—^ Austria foundlinghospilals occupied a verjyjrominent 
lacc in tile generalinstructiona wtiicn, by rescript dated 16th of April 
7S1, ttre emperor Josepli II. isutred to lli* cnaritablc endowment 
ommission. In i8t8 foundling aaylnmj and lying.Jn houses were 
eclared to be state ifiatiUitions. They were accordingly Supported 
ly the state treasury until the fundamental law of 20th October 
M60 liandcd tliem over to the provincial committees. They are 
ow local in.stltullon.s, depending on provincial funds, and are quite 
eparate from the ordinary parochial poor jnBtitnto. Admission is 
latintoos when the child is actually found on the stre,et, or ts seait 
y a criminal court, or where tlie mother undertakes to serve for 
our months as nurse or midwife in an asylum, or produces a 
ertificate from the parish nrie.st and " poor-father " (the parish 
ispector of the poor-law aambuBtration) tliat she has no money, 
n otlier cases payments of 30 to too dorins are made. Whou two 
Tenths old the child is sent for six or ten yeans to the houses in the 
eighbourhood of res]iectable married persorus, who have ccrtilicates 
rom the police or the poor-law autliorities, and who are mHjToctod 
y the latter and by a special medical oificer. These pcrsfjni receive 

constantly dimiriiahing ikHowanoe, and tlie iirrangcment may be. 
etermiaod by 14 days' notice on either side. The foster-parents 
ray retain the cliiUl nr their service or employment till the age of 
wenty-two, but the true parents may at any time reclaim the 
mndllng on rehrrburBing the asylum and compensating the foatcr- 
arents. 

ifriMia.—Undcj- the old Kusfii.'in system of Peter I. foundlings 
/ere received at the church windows by a staff of women paid by 
lie state. But since tlie reign of Catherine 11. the fonndlnig hospitals 
avc been in (he liantls of tlie provincial officer of public cliarity 
prykai' olishcstvcnnii«o oryzrenya). The great contra! institutions 
Wspitalehiui JJoni), at Moscow otkI St Peterslmrg (witli a liranch 
t Ciiitclnna), were lounded by Catherine. When a child is broiiglit 
he liaptisinal name is a.sked, and a receipt is given, iiy which the 
hilei may !«■ reclaimed iqi to the age of ton. The raotlier may nurse 
lOT child. Alter tlie usual period of sm years in the country very 
TOBt care is token with tlw education, f.Sjpecially of tlic more promi.s- 
iig children. The iKjsjiital is a valiiaiife source of recruits for the 
Uililic service. Maltluis {The Principles of Pnpirialiim, voi. i. p. 434) 
las marie a rioient attack oil Wiese Kui.sian chai-ities. He argues 
liot they ditconiuge marriage mid Utereiore pppabition, and tliat 
he l)t»t management is uualilo to ^u•^vBnt a high mortality. Ho 
.dds: " An occasional cliild murder from false sliame is Siived 
.t a very liigli price il it can he done only by the siicrifice of some 
if the best and most uw.-ful fvelmgs o< (h* liuman heart in a groat 
lart of liie natum." It does not a.ppcar, iiowevor, tliat ttie rate of 
llegit imney in Russia is coinparativclv liigh ; it is so in tlie two great 
aiios. Tire nglits ol iiiu'enls over tiro cliildreii were very much re- 
tricted, mul those ni the government mucli extended fry a ukase 
ssued iiy tlie emperor NK-lioias in 1837. Tlie motrt eminent Russian 
enter (in tliis suliject is M. C.ourov. See bis Huherr-hes tur lee 
•n/iints iumvis, and Esem sur I'hiUnm dcs enfanis treuvis (Pans, 
.820). 

In America, fmmdling ho.spitals, wirich are chiefiy private chanties, 
■xist in most of the large cities. 

Great /frhat*!.—The Poimriling Hosjntal of Irfindon was incor- 
wrated bv royal charter m 1730 “ for tlie maintenance and education 
>f exposed and deserted louig; cliildren." Tlie petition ol Captain 
riroraas Corum, who is entitled to tlie whole credit of the foundation,' 
ilates as its olijects " to prevent tlie frequent murders of poor 
iiiseraHe children at their tiirth, and to .suppress the inliuman 
luutom of exposing new-liorn mlimts to perish hr tire Ktrects." At 
rrsl no questions were a. ked about child or parent, but a distin- 
jaishiiig mark was pot on eacli cliild by the parent. Thc-so were 
iften marked coins, trinkids, pieces of cotton or ribbon, versos 
vritten on scraps of paper. The clothes, if any, were carefully 
fcoorded. One entry is, “ Paper on Um breast, clout on the head." 
The i^licatioiis became too numerous, and a system of balloting 
vitii red, white and black balls was adorted. In 1756 the House of 
r.ommons came to a resolution that all children ofiered sliould be 
received, that local receiving places should be appomted all over 
tho country, and Wiat Uie funds sliould be publicly guaranteed, A 
basket was accordingly hung outside tlie hospital; the maximum 
ige for admi.ssioii was rai.scd from two to twelve months, and a flood 
jf children poured in from the country woriihonses. In less than 
four years 14,034 children were presented, and a vile trade grew up 
wnong vagrants of undertaking to carry clilldreiii from the country 
to the hospilal,— au undertaking whicli, like the French meneurs, 
tliey often did not perform or performed with great cruelty. Of 
these 15,000 only 44CX) lived to be apprenticed out. The total ex¬ 
pense was abmit /soo.ooo. This alarmed the House of Commons. 
After fliuerwing out a bill which proposed to raiso the nocossary 
[unds by iees from a geneial system of parochial registration, they 
name to the conclusion that the indiscriminate admission should he 
discontinued. The hospital, being thus thrown on its owh resources, 
adopted a pernicious system ol receiving children with considerable 

t Addison had suggested such a charity {Guardian, Ko. 3). 


814ms keg. wnietimes led to the duldrea being re- 

claimed Dv the par&t. This Tths finally Mopphd m ISbi; ahd Vt 
iP ndw a fundamental rule tftAt rtO tfiOney ib Vecoltfed, The icou* 
mittee of inquiry must now be satisfied ol thu ps^ieus good chdr* 
actor and present nooc.ssity of the mother, aa(l that the father of the 
child has deserted it and the mother, and that the reception of 
tile child will probably replace the mother in the 00111.80 Of virtue 
and in the way ol an honest livelihood. AH the children at Wie 
Foundling hospital are those of unmarried women, and Wiey are ait 
first cbildrtm ^ their mothers. The ptineiple is in fact that laid 
down by Fielding hi Turn Junes— “ Too true I am afraid it is that 
many women have become aliaiidoned and have sunk to the fast 
degree erf vice liy being urrablo to ivtTR've the first siip," At present 
the hospital support) about yrn childvrn up to tho age of filtoen. 
The averfige aninuii niimlioi' of tqi^ihcivtKuis is over aoo, and of 
admissions between 40 and 30. 'The cliildren u.sed to be named 
after the jiatrons and governors, but the treasurer now prepare.? a 
list. Children arc seldom taken after they are twelve mon&s okl. 
Oil reception they arc sent down to the country, whore they stay 
until thyy are about four or five, years (jJd. At sixlcvn tho girl* 
ai'c generally apprenticed as servants for four years, and tlie boys at 
the age of fourteen as mecliaiiics for .seven years. Tllcre is a small 
benevolent fund for adults, 'lire imisical service, which was origin¬ 
ally .simg by tho lilind Cliildren only, was made lashaonable by tho 
genoroaity of Hxaudtl, who frequently had the " Messiah" per¬ 
formed there, and who bequeathed to the hospital a MS. copy [full 
.score) of his greatest oratorio. The altar-piece is West’s picture of 
Chri.st presenting a little Child. In 1774 Dr Burney and Signor 
(liartfmi made an imsiieee.sHful attempt to form hi comK-xinn with, 
the hospital a poblie niiasic sciiuol, 111 imitation of the Comserva- 
torium of the Cemtment. In 1847, however, a successful " Juvenile 
Band " was started. Tire educational effects of mu.sic have been 
found o.xccllent, and the hospital supplies many musicians to the best 
army and navy hasul.s. Tim early connexion between tlie hospital 
and the emmcail painters of the reign of Goorjm II. is one of extrome 
mterust. The exhibitions 0/ pictures at the Foundling, which were 
orgaiiiaed by tlie Dilettonti Club, midoubtedly led to the formation 
of the Royal Academy in 17118. Hogarth painted a portrait of 
Coiptain Coram for the ho,spltal, which also contains his March to 
Finchley,and Koubillac’s bust of Handel. (See Hutury and Objects of 
Uui Futmtilini’ Hospital, with Memoir of its pounder, by J. Browuiow.) 

In 1704 the Foundling hospital of Dublin was opened. No 
Inquiry was made about the parents, and no money received. From 
T500 to 4000 children were received annually. A largo income was 
derived from a chity on coal and the pttxluce of coi' licences. In 
1824 un adniibsiuii Uie of /5 was charged on tlic porisli iroiir whicli 
the child came. This reduced the annual arrivals to about 500. 
In 1820 the select committee on lire Irish miscellaneous estimates 
recommended that no further Bssistance should be given. Tho 
ho.spttal had net preserved life or educated thu foundlings. The 
11101 lolity was neai'ly 4 m 5, and the total cost /io,ooo a year, 
AccoriUngly in 1835 I.ord Gleneig (tlicn Irish Secretary) clo.sed tho 
institution. 

Scotland never seems to have possessed a foundling hospital. In 
1750 John Watson left fmKi.s which were to be applied to the pious 
and cliaritablo purpose " of pieventing child murder" by the 
establisliment of a liospital for receiving pregnant women and 
taking care of tlieir cliildren as foundlings. But by an act of parlia¬ 
ment in 1822, which sets forth “ doubts as to the propriety of tho 
origiiuil pitrpo.se, the money was given to trustees to erect a hospital 
lor the maintiaiance and education of destitute children. 

Auihokities.— liisloire statistique et morale des enfants trouvis 
by MM. Tcrmc ct Montfalcon (Paris, 1837) (the authors were eminent 
medical men at Lyons, connected with the administration of the 
foundling hospital); Rcmacle, Des hospices d'enfants trouvis en 
Europe (Paris, 1838) ; Hugel, Die I'lndelkduser utid das Findelwtsen 
Europas (Vieiuia, 1863); Emminghaus, “ Das Armenwesen und die 
Armengesetzgehung,” in F.uropaischen Staaten (Berlin, 1870); 
Sennichon, Hisiohe des enfanis aoandemnis (P,T.idH, 1880); the annuaf 
Rapport sur le service des enfants assistis du dipartement de la Seine l 
Epstein, Sindien tier Frags der Findelanstalten (Prague, 18S2); 
Florence D. Hill, Children of the State (2nd ed., i8Sy). E'or United 
States, see H. Folks, Care of Neglected and Dependent Children (igoi); 

A. G. Warner, American Charities (enlarged, iqo 8) and Reports of 
Massachusetts State Board of Charities. Information may also be got 
m the Reports on Poor Laws in Foreign Countries, communicated to 
the Local Government Board by the foreign secretory; A ccounls and 
Papers (1875), vol. Ixv. c, 1225 ; Report of Committee on the Infant 
Life Protection Bill (1890); Report of Lords Committee an the Infant 
Life Protection Dill (189G). (See also Charity and Charitibs.) 

FOUNTAIN (Late Lat. fontana, from forts, a spring), a term, 
applied in a restricted sense to such outlets of water as, whether 
fed by natural or artificial means, have contrivances of human 
art at a point where the water emerges. A very early existing 
example is preserved in the carved Babylonian basin (about 3000 

B. c.) found at Tello, the ancient Lagash, and Itoyard mentions 

I an Assyrian fountain, found by him in a gorge of the river Gomel, 
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which consists of a series of basins cut in the solid rock and 
descending in steps to the stream. The water had been origina.lly^, 
led from one to the other by small conduits, the lowest of which 
was ornamented by two rampant lions in relief. The term is 
(4>plied equally to the simpler arrangements for letting water 
gush into an ornamental basin or to the more elaborate ones 
by which water is mechanically forced into high jets; and a 
“ fountain ” may be either the ornamental receptacle or the jet 
of water itself. In modem times the examples of ornamental 
or useful fountains are legion, and it will suffice here to mention 
some of the more important facts of historical interest. 

Among the Greeks fountains were very common in the cities. 
Springs being very plentiful in Greece, little engineering skill 
was required to convey the water from place to place. Receptacles 
of sufficient size were made fur it at the springs ; and to maintain 
its purity, structures were raised enclosing and covering the 
receptacle. In Greece they were dedicated to gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and heroes, and were frequently placed in or near temples. 
That of Pirene at Corinth (mentioned also by Herodotus) was 
formed of white stone, and contained a number of cells from which 
the pleasant water flowed into an open basin. Legend connects 
it with the nymph Pirene, who shed such copious tears, when 
bewailing her son who had been slain by Diana, that she was 
changed into a fountain. The city of Corinth possessed 
many fountains. In one near the statues of Diana and Belle- 
rophon the water flowed through the hoofs of the horse 
Pegasus. The fountain of Glauce, enclosed in the Odeum, was 
dedicated to Glauce, because she was said to have thrown 
herself into it believing that its waters could counteract the 
poisons of Medea. Another Corinthian fountain had a bronze 
statue of Poseidon standing on a dolphin from which the water 
flowed. The fountain constructed by Theagenes at Megara 
was remarkable for its size and decorations, and for the number 
of its columns. One at Lerna was surrounded with pillars, and 
the structure contained a number of scats affording a cool 
summer retreat. Near Pharae was a grove dedicated to Apollo, 
and in it a fountain of water. Pausanias gives a definite archi¬ 
tectural detail when he says that a fountain at Patrae was 
reached from without by descending steps. Mystical, medicinal, 
surgical and other qualities, as well as supernatural origin, 
were ascribed to fountains. One at Cyane in Lycia was said 
to possess the quality of endowing all persons descending into 
it with power to see whatever they desired to sec; while the 
legends of fountains and other waters with strange powers to 
heal are numerous in many lands. The fountain Enneacrunus 
at Athens was called Callirrhoe before the time the water was 
drawn from it by the nine pipes from which it took its later name. 
Two temples were above it, according to Pausanias, one dedicated 
to Demeter and Persephone, and the other to Triptolemus. The 
fountain in the temple of Erechtheus at Athens was supplied 
by a spring of salt water, and a similar spring supplied that in 
the temple of Poseidon Hippios at Mantinea. 

The water-supply of Rome and the works auxiliary to it were 
on a scale to be expected from a people of suph great practical 
power. The remains of the aqueducts which stretched from the 
city across the Campagna are amongst the most striking monu¬ 
ments of Italy. Vitruvius (book viii.) gives minutp particulars 
concerning the methods to be employed for the discovery, 
testing and distribution of water, and describes the properties 
of different waters with great care, proving the importance which 
was attached to these matters by the Romans. The aqueducts 
supplied the baths and the public fountains, from which last 
all the populace, except such as could afford to pay for a separate 
pipe to their houses, obtained their water. These fountains 
were therefore of large size and numerous. They were formed 
at many of the castella of the aqueducts. According to Vitruvius, 
each casleUum should have three pipes,—one for public fountains, 
one for baths and the third for private houses. Considerable 
revenue was drawn from the possessors of private water-pipes. 
The Roman fountains were generally decorated with figures 
and heads. Fountains were often also the ornament of Roman 
villas and countr’^ houses; in those so situated the water gener-. 


I ally fell from above into a large marble basin, with at times a 
second fall into a still lower receptacle. Two adjacent houses 
in Pompeii had very remarkable fountains. One, says Gell, 
“ is covered with a sort of mosaic consisting of vitrified tesserae 
of different colours, but in which blue predominates. These are 
sometime# arranged in not inelegant patterns, and the grand 
divisions as well as the borders arc entirely formed and orna¬ 
mented with real sea-shells, neither calcined by the heat of the 
eruption nor changed by the lapse of so many centuries ” {Pom- 
priana, i. 196). Another of large size was similarly decorated 
with marine sheik, and is supposed to have borne two sculptured 
figures, one of which, a bronze, is in the museum at Naples. 
This fountain projects 5 ft. 7 in. from the wall against which it is 
placed, and is 7 ft. wide in front, while the height of the structure 
up to the eaves of the pediment is 7 ft. 7 in. On a central column 
in the piscina was a statue of Cupid, with a dove, from the mouth 
of which water issued. Cicero had, at his villa at Formiae, a 
fountain which was decorated with marine shells. 

Fountains were very common in the open spaces and at the 
crossways in Pompeii. They were supplied by leaden pipes 
from the reservoirs, and had little ornament except a human 
or animal head, from the mouth of which it was arranged that the 
water should issue. Not only did simple running fountains 
exist, but the remains of jets d’eau have been found ; and a 
drawing exists representing a vase with a double jet of water, 
standing on a pedestal placed in what is supposed to have been 
the impluvium of a house. There was also a jet d’eau at the 
eastern end of the peristyle of the Fullonica at Pompeii. 

As among the Greeks, so with the early Celts, traces of super¬ 
stitious beliefs and usages with relation to fountains can be 
traced in monumental and legendary remains. Near the village 
of Primaleon in Brittany was a very remarkable monument,— 
one possibly unique, as giving distinct proof of the existence 
of an ancient cult of fountains. Here is a dolmen composed of a 
horizontal table supported by two stones only, one at each end. 
All the space beneath this altar is occupied by a long square 
basin formed of large flat stones, which receives a fountain of 
water. At Lochrist is another vestige of the Celtic cult of 
fountains. Beneath the church, and at the foot of the hill upon 
which it is built, is a sacred fountain, near which is erected an 
ancient chapel, which with its ivy-covered walk has a most 
romantic appearance. A Gothic vault protects this fountain. 
Miraculous virtues are still attributed to its water, and on 
certain days the country people still come with offerings to draw 
it (see La Poix de Freminville, Anliquitis de la Bretagne, i. p. 101). 
In the enchanted forest of Brochclande, so famous from its 
connexion with Merlin, was the fountain of Baranton, which was 
said to possess strange characteristics. Whoever drew water 
from it, and sprinkled the steps therewith, produced a tremendous 
storm of thunder and hail, accompanied with thick darkness. 

Christianity transferred to its own uses the ancient religious 
feeling concerning fountains. Statues of the Virgin or of saints 
were erected upon the rude structures that collected the water 
and preserved its purity. Tliere is some uniformity in the 
architectural characteristics of these structures during the 
middle ages. A very common form in rural districts was that 
in which the fountain was reached by descending steps (fontaine 
grotle). A large basin received the water, sometimes from a 
spout, but often from the spring itself. This basin was covered 
by a sort of porch or vault, with at times moulded arches and 
sculptured figures and escutcheons. On the bank of the Clain 
at Poitiers is a fountain of this kind, the Fontaine Joubert, 
which though restored in 1597 was originally a structure of the 
14th century. This kind of fountain is frequently decorated with 
figures of the Virgin or of saints, or with the family arms of its 
founder; often, too, the water k the only ornament of the 
structure, which bears a simple inscription. A large number 
of these fountains are to be found in Brittany and inde^ through¬ 
out France, and the great antiquity of some of them is proved 
by the superstitions regarding them which still cxkt amongst 
the peasantry. A form more common in populous districts was 
that of a large open basin, round, square, polygonal, or lobed in 
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form, with a columnar structure at the centre, from the lower 
part of whidi it was arranged that spouts should issue, playing 
into an open basin, and supplying vessels brought for the purpose 
in the cleanest and quickest manner. The columns take very 
various forms, from that of a simple regular geometfical solid, 
with only grotesque i.iasks at the spouts, to that of an elaborate 
and ornate Gothic structure, with figures of virgins, saints and 
warriors, with mouldings, arches, crockets and finials. At 
Provins there is a fountain said to be of the 12th century, which 
is in form an hexagonal vase with a large column in the centre, 
the capital of which is pierced by three mouths, which are 
furnished with heads of bronze projecting far enough to cast the 
water into the basin. In the public market-place at Brunswick 
is a fountain of the rsth century, of which the central structure 
is made of bronze. Many fountains are still existing in France 
and Germany which, though their actual present structure may 
date no earlier than the 15th or i6th century, have been found 
on the place of, and perhaps may almost Ise considered as restora¬ 
tions of, pre-existing fountains. Except in Italy few fountains 
are. of earlier date than the 14th century. Two of that date are 
at the abbey of Fontaine Daniel, near Mayenne, and another, 
of granite, is at Limoges. Some of these middle-age fountains 
are simple, open reservoirs enclosed in structures which, however 
plain, still carry the charm that belongs to the stone-work of 
those times. There is one of this kind at Cully, Calvados, walled 
on three sides, and fed from the spring by two circular openings. 
Its only ornamentation is a small empty niche, with mouldings. 
At Lincoln is a fountain of the time of Henry VIII., in front of 
the church of St Mary Wickford. At Durham is one of octangular 
plan, which bears a statue of Neptune. 

The decay of architectural taste in the later centuries is shown 
by the fountain of Limoges. It is in form a rock representing 
Mount Parnassus, upon which are carved in relief Apollo, the 
horse Pegasus, Philosophy and the Nine Muses. At the top 
Apollo, in the i6th-centur)' costume, plays a harp. Rocks, grass 
and sheep fill up the scene. 

Purely ornamental fountains and jels d'eaii arc found in nr 
near many large cities, royal palaces and private seats. The 
celebrated Fontana di Trevi, at Rome, was erected early in the 
iiSth century under Pope Clement XII., and has all the character¬ 
istics of decadence. lui Fontana Paolina and tho.se in the piazza 
of St Peter's are perhaps next in celebrity to that of Trevi, and 
are certainly in better taste. At Paris the Fontaine des Innocens 
(the carlicstj and those of the Place Royal, of the Champs Elysees 
and of the Place de la Concorde arc the most noticeable. The 
fountain of the lions and other fountains in the Alhambra palace 
are, with their surroundings, a very magnificent sight. The 
largest jels d'eau are those at Versailles, at the Sydenham 
Crj’stal Palace and at San Ildefonso. 

About the earliest drawing of any drinking fountain in England 
occurs in Moxon’s Tutor to Astrarwmie and Geographie (1659); 
it is “ surmounted by a diall, which was made by Mr John Leak, 
and set upon a composite column at Lcadenhall corner, in the 
majoralty of Sir John Dethick, Knight.” The water springs 
from the top and base of the column, which stands upon a square 
pedestal and bears four female figures, one at least of which 
represents the costume of the period. 

In the East the public drinking fountains are a very important 
institution. In Cairo alone there arc three hundred. These 
“ sebecLs ” arc not only to be seen in the cities, but are plentiful 
in the fields .and villages. 

The Metropolitan Drinking Fountain Association (1859) has 
done much to provide facilities in London for both man and 
beast to get water to drink in the streets. And in the United 
States liberal provision has also been made by private and public 
enterprise. 

FOUNTAINS ABBEY, one of the most celebrated ecclesiastical 
ruins in England. It lies in the sequestered valley of the river 
Skell, 3 m. S.ML of the city of Ripon in Yorkshire. The situation 
is most beautiful. The little Skell descends from the uplands 
of Pateley Moor to the west a clear swift stream, traversing a 
valley clothed with woods, conspicuous among which are some 
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ancient yew trees which may have sheltered the monks who 
ifirst sought retreat here. Steep rocky hilk enclose the vale. 
Mainly on the north side of the stream, in an open ^lade, rise 
the picturesque and extensive ruins, the church with its stately 
tower, and the numerous remnants of domestic buildings which 
enable the great abbey to be almost completely reconstructed 
in the mind. The arrangements are typical of a Cistercian 
house (see Abbey). Building began in earnest about 1135, 
and was continued steadily until the middle of the 13th century, 
after which the only important erection was Abbot Huby’s 
tower (c. 1500). The demesne of Studlcy Royal (marquess of 
Ripon) contains the ruins. It Is in part laid out in the formal 
Dutch style, the work of John Aislabie, lord of the manor in the 
early part of the i8th century. Near the abbey is the picturesque 
Jacobean mansion of Fountains Hall. 

In 1132 the prior and twelve monks of St Mary’s abbey, York, 
being dissatisfied with the easy life they were living, left the 
monastery and with the assistance of Thurstan, archbishop of 
York, founded a house in the valley of the Skell, where they 
adopted the Cistercian rule. While building their monastery 
the monks are said to have lived at first under an elm and then 
under seven yew trees called the Seven Sisters. Two years 
later they were joined by Hugh, dean of St Peter’s, York, who 
brought with him a large sum of money and a valuable collection 
of books. His example was followed by Serlo, a monk of St 
Mary’s abbey, York, and by Tosti, a canon of York, and others. 
Henry 1. and succeeding sovereigns granted them many privileges. 
During the reign of Edward 1. the monks appear to have again 
S'. Cered from poverty, partly no doubt owing to the invasion of 
the Scots, but partly also through their own *' misconduct and ex¬ 
travagance.” On account of this Edward I. in 1291 appointed 
John de Berwick custodian of the abbey so that he might pay 
their debts from the issues of their estates, allowing them enough 
for their maintenance, and Edward II. in 1319 granted them 
exemption from taxes. After the Di.s.solution Henry Vlll. sold 
the manor and site of the monastery to Sir Richard Gresham, 
and from him after passing through several families it came to 
the marquess of Ripon. 

Sec \'icloria County History, Yorhshire •, DuKd.ile, Jit(mustUnii •, 
Surtees Society, Memorials of the /thhev of St Mary of Tountains, 
conected and edited by J, R. Walliran (rSO^-yB). 

FOUQUfi, FERDINAND ANDRfi(i828 1904), French geologist 
and petrologist, was born at Mortain, dept, of La Manche, on 
the 2ist of June 182S. At the age of twenty-one he entered the 
iCcole Normale in Paris, and from 1853 to 1858 he held the ap¬ 
pointment of keeper of the scientific collections. In 1877 he 
became professor of natural history at the College de France, 
in Paris, and in 1881 he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. As a stratigraphical geologist he rendered much 
assistance on the Geological Survey of France, but in the course 
of time he gave his special attention to the study of volcanic 
phenomena and earthquakes, to minerals and rocks; and he was 
the first to introduce modern petrograpbical methods into France. 
His studies of the eruptive rocks of Corsica, Santorin and eke- 
where; his researches on the artificial reproduction of eruptive 
rocks, and his treatise on the optical characters of felspars 
deserve special mention ; but he was perhaps best known for 
the joint work which he carried on with his friend Michel Ldvy. 
He died on the 7th of March J904. His chief publications 
were : Santorin et ses eruptions, 1879 ; (with A. Michel L^vy) 
Miniralogie micrographique, Roches iruptives jranfaises (2 vols., 
1879); and Svnthese des miniraux et des roches (1882). 

FOUQUE, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH KARL DE LA MOTTS, 
Bmjon (1777-1843), German writer of the romantic movement, 
was born on the 12th of February 1777 at Brandenburg. His 
grandfather had been one of Frederick the Great’s generals 
and his father was a Prussian officer. Although not originally 
intended for a military career, Friedrich de la Mottc Fouqu6 
ultimately gave up his university studies at Halle to join the 
army, and he took part in the Rhine campaign of 1794. The rest 
of his life was devoted mainly to literary pursuits. Like so many 
of the younger romanticists, Fouqud owed hk introduction to 
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literature to A. VT. Sdhlegel, who publ^hed his first book, 
Dramatitehe Spick von Pdlepin in 1804. His next worl^' 
Ro/nanzcn vom Tal Reneevd (1805), riiowed more plainly his 
allegiance to the romantic lea^rs, and in the Historic vom edkn 
Ritter Galmy (1806) he versified a 16th-century romance of 
medieval chivalry. Sigurd der Schl'angentoler, cin Hdd'enspid 
(1808), the first modern German dramatisation of the Nihcluttgen 
saga, attracted attention to him, and influenced considerably 
subsequent versions of the story, such as Hebbel’s Ntbeiungen 
and Wagner’s Ring dcs Nibrlungen. These early writings indicate 
the lines which Fouqu6’s subsequent literary activity followed ; 
hb interests were divided between medieval chivalry on the one 
hand and northern mythology on the other. In 1813, tire year 
of the rising against Napoleon, he again fought with the Prussian 
army, and the new patriotism awakened in the German peoplt 
left its mark upon his writings. 

Between i8ro and 1815 Fouqu^’s popularity was at its height; 
the many romances and novels, plays and epics, which he turned 
out with extraordinary rapidity, appealed exactly to the mood 
of the hour. The earliest of these are the best— Undine, which 
appeared in 1811, being, indeed, one of the most charming of all 
German Mdrchcn and the only work by which Fou<|uf’s memory 
still lives to-day. A more comprehensive idea of his powers 
may, however, be obtained from the two romances Dcr Zauherring 
(iSi^)and Die Fahrlen Thioduljsdcs islanders(1S1;,). From 1820 
onwards the quality of Fouqvie’s work rapidly degenerated, partly 
owing to the fatrd case with which he wrote, partly to his inability 
to keep pace with the changes in German taste. He remained 
the belated romanticist, who, as the reading world turned to 
new interests, clung the more tenaciously to the paraphernalia 
of romanticism ; but in the cold, sober light of the post-romantic 
age, these appeared merely flimsy and theatrical. The vitalizing 
imaginative power of his early years deserted him, and the 
sobriquet of a “ Don Quixote of Romanticism ” which his 
enemies applied to him was not unjustified. 

Fouqud’s first marriage had been unhappy and soon ended 
In divorce. His second wife, Karoline von Briest (1773-1831) 
enjoyed some reputation as a noi'clist in her day. After her 
death Fouque married a third time. Some consolation for the 
ebbing tide of popular favour was afforded him by the munifi¬ 
cence of Frederick Williiun IV. of Prus.sia, who granted him a 
pension which allowed him to spend his later years in comfort, 
lie died in Berlin on the 23rd of January 1S43. 

Fouqu( 5 's AusgewMle Werhe, edited by liimself, ajjjjeared in T2 
vol.s. (Berlin, 1841) ; a selectinn, edited liy M. Kocli, will be found 
in Kiir.sclinov's Deutsche NatiantiUilernlur, vol. 14b, part ii. (Stiittnart, 
1893) ; Undine, Siniram, ticc., in innumerable rcjirints. Biblio- 
grapliy in Goedeke's Grundrtss zur Giisthichte der deidsthcti Dithtung 
(2nd ed., vi. pp. 113 ff., Dre.sden, 1898). Most of Fouquc's-styrks 
have been trailsl.ited, and the F,nt;lisli versioub ol .dslauga’s Knight 
(by Carlyle), Sintram and his Companions and Undine, have' been 
frequently republished. For Fou<iue's life cp. l.chcnsgeschichle des 
Huron I-ricdrich dc la Motle Fougitc. Aitfgczeuhnet durch ihn sclbst 
(Halle, 1840), (only to the year 1813^, and also the inlfoduction to 
Koeh'-s selections in the Deutsche Nationalliteratur. (J, G. R.) 

FOUQUET (or Foucouicr), NICOLAS (1615-1680)^ viscount of 
Melun and of Vaux, marquis of Bellc-lslc, superintendent of 
finance in France under Louis X1V„ was born at Paris in 1615. 
He belonged to an influential family of the nohlcsso dc la robe, 
and after some preliminary schooling with the Jesuits, at the age 
of thirteen was admitted as avocat at the parlement of Paris. 
While still in his teens he held several responsible posts, and in 
1636, when just twenty, he was able to buy the post of mattre 
deircqucles. From 1642 to 1650 hejield various intendancies at 
first in the provinces and then with the army of Mazarin, and, 
coming thu.s in touch with the court, was permitted in 1650 to 
buy the important position of procureur general to the parlement 
of Paris. During Mazarin’s exile Fouquet shrewdly remained 
Ijyal to him, protecting his property and keeping him informed 
of the situation at court. 

Upon the cardinal’s return, Fouquet demanded and received 
as reward the office of superintendent of the finances (1653), a 
position which, in the unsettled condition of the government, 
threw into his hands not merely the decision as to which funds 


should be applied to meet ISk demamds of the state’s creditors, 
bat also the negotiations witdn the great financiets who Irat 
money to the king. The appointment was a popular one with 
the moneyed class, for Fomquot’s great weailth bees largely 
augment!^ by his inarriage in i6((i with Hark de GasdBe, 
who also belonged to a wealthy family of the In^ll nobility. His 
own credit, and above aH his imfailing oonfidence in hnnseif, 
strengthened the credit of the government, while his high position 
at the parlement (he stili remained procureur general) secured 
financial transactions from investigation. As minister of finMce, 
he soon had Mazarin almost in the position of a suppliant. 
The long wars, and the greed of the oooirtiers, who followed the 
example of Mazarin, made it ncocssairy at times for Foacjtict to 
meet the demands upon hira by borrowing upon his own tyedit, 
but he soon turned this confusion of the public puise with Ins own 
to good account. The disorder in the accounts became hopclicBS ; 
fraudulent operations were entered into with impunity, and the 
financiers were kept in the position of clients by official fas'ours 
and by generous aid whenever tliey needed it. Fouquet’s fortune 
now surpassed even Mazarin’s, but the latter was too deeply 
implicated in similar operations to faiterfere, and was obliged to 
leave the day of reckoning to his agent and successor Colbert, 
fipon Mazarin’s death I'ouquet expected to be made head of the 
government ; but Louis XIV, was suspicious of his poorly 
dissembled ambition, and it wiis with Fouquet in mind tiiat he 
made the well-known statement, upon assuming the govern¬ 
ment, that he would be his own ehief minister. C olbert fed the 
king’s di9i>leasuTe with adverse rejjorts upon the deficit, and 
made the worst of the case against Fouquet. The exlra'vagant 
expendilure and personal display of the superintendent served to 
intensify the ill-will of the king. Fouquet had bought the port 
of Belle Isle and strengthened the fortifications, with a view to 
taking refuge there in case of disgrace. He had spent enormous 
sums in building a palace on his estate of Vaux, which in extent, 
magnificence, and splendour of decoration was a forecast of 
I’ersailles. Here he gathered the rarest manuscripts, the finest 
paintings, jewels and antiques in profusion, and abo^•e all sur¬ 
rounded himself with artists and authoz's. The tal.ile wa.s open 
to all people of quality, and the kitchen was presided over by 
Vatel. Lafontaine, Cnrnoil'le, Si'arron, were among the mukitude 
of his clients. In August 1661 Louis XIV., already set upon his 
destruction, was entertained at Vaux with a fete rivalled m 
magnificence by only one or two in French histxjty, at which 
Molilre’s Les Facheux was produced for the first time. The 
splendour of the entertainment sealed Fouquet's fate. The king, 
however, was afraid to act openly against so powerful a minister. 
By crafty devices Fouquet was induced to sell his office of pro¬ 
cureur general, thus losing the protection of its privileges, and he 
paid the jjrice of it into the treasury. 

Three weeks after his visit to Vaux the king withdrew to 
Nantes, taking Fouquet with him, and had him arrested when lie 
was leaving the presence ehamber, flattered with the assurance 
of his esteem. 'I'hc trial lasted almost three years, and its viola¬ 
tion of the forms of justice is still the subject of frequent mono¬ 
graphs by members of the French bar. Public sympathy was 
strongly with Fouquet, and Lafontaine, Madame de Sevigne 
and many others wrote on his behalf ; but when fouquet was 
sentenced to banishment, the king, disappointed, “ commuted ” 
the sentence to imprisonment for life. He was sent at the 
l>cginning of 1665 to the fortress of Pignerol, where he undoubtedly 
died on the 23rd of March 1680.' Louis acted throughout “ as 
though he were conducting a campaign,” evidently fearing tliat 
Fouquet would play the part of a Richelieu. Fouquet bore 
himself with manly fortitude, and composed several mediocre 
translations in prison. The devotional works beanie^ his name 
arc apocryphal. A report of his trial was published in Holiasid, 
in 15 volumes, in 1665-1667, in spite of the remonstrances 
which Colbert addressed to the States - GeneraL A second 
edition under the title of (Euvres de M. Fouquet appeared 
in 1696. 

> Fouquet has been identified, with the ” Man with the Iron Mask 
(see Iron Mask), but this theory is quite impossible. 
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See Chfrnel, M'ttnoirei sur la vie publique el privle de Fouquet .. . 
d'aftiefsee lettnret its piioes inidiilet (a vols., iHiris, 18G4); J. Lair, 
Hico(t» Fancquet, pmcaretir gimirol, surintendaitt dee finanets, 
tmnutee d'ital dt Louie XI i' (2 vols,,.I’aJiii, i8go) ; U. V. ChitiiUun, 
J,e S^THtendanl Nicolas Fouquet, proketeur dcs leltres, dcs arts et 
des- sciences (Paris, 1905) ; K. Ptnor ct A. Franco, LejChiteau de 
Vgttr-le-Vicomie dessinf et gricvi (Pans, 1888). 

rOrqUIBR-TINVILLE, ANTOINE QUENTIN (1746-1795), 
French revolutionist, was bom at H6rouel, a village in the 
department of the Aisne. Originally a prveureur attached to 
the Chatelet at Paris, he sold his office in 1783, and became a 
clerk under the lieutenant-general of police. He seems to have 
early adopted revolutionary ideas, but little is known of the part 
he played at the outbreak of the Revolution. When the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal of Paris was established on the loth of March 
1793, he was appointed public prosecutor to it, an office whicli 
he filled until the 28th of July 1794. His activity during this 
time earned him the reputation of one of the most terrible and 
.sinister figures of the Revolution. His function as public 
prosecutor was not so much to convict the guilty as to see that 
the proscriptions ordered by the faction for the time being in 
power were carried out with a due regard to a show of legality, 
lie was as ruthless and as incomipt as Robespierre himself; he 
could be moved from his purpose neither by pity nor by bribes ; 
nor was there in his cruelty any of that quality which m.ade the 
ordinary Jacobin enragf by turns ferocious and sentimental. It 
was this very quality of passionless detachment that made him 
so effective an instrument of the Terror. He had no forensic 
eloquence ; but the cold obstinacy with which he pressed his 
charges was more convincing than any rhetoric, and he seldom 
failed to secure a conviction. 

His horrible career ended with the fall of Robespierre and the 
terrorists on the gth Thermidor. On the ist of August 1794 he 
was imprisoned by order of tile (,'onvention and brought to trial. 
His defence was that he had only obeyed the orders of the Com- 
inittco of Public Safely; but, after a trial which lasted forty-one 
days, he was condemned to death, and guillotined on the 7th of 
May 1795. 

See Mdmoire pour A. Q. Fontjuier c.r-ocrusatMr pithlic prh 
inbuual rh^oluiioHmirCt 1794.); Domenget, Fottquief- 

TininlU et le tribunal r/rolutiounairv (Pibrih, 1878); 11. Wa.lloiL, 
Jiistoire du tribunal ^cooluHonnaire de Pans (i88i»-i88i{) (a work 
of general inten\st, but not always exact); George Lccuctjj, Notes ti 
docuinentsi sur Fouquier-Tinville (Pans, 1885). See also the docu¬ 
ments relating to Ins trial onumerated by M. Tourneiix in hibUo^ 
(graphic de I'histoire de Paris pendant la lUvoliition Franfaise, vol. i, 
J^os- 4445-44,5t (1890), 

FOURCHAMBAULT, a town of central France in the depart¬ 
ment of Nil-vrc, on the right liank of the Loire, 4J m. N.W. of 
Nevers, on the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 4591. It owes 
its importance to its extensive iron-works, established in 1821, 
which give employment to 2000 workmen and produce engineer¬ 
ing material for railway, military and other purposes. Among 
the mure remarkable chefs-d'oeuvre which have been produced at 
Fourchambault are tlie metal portions of the Pont du Carrousel, 
the iron beams of the roof of the cathedral at Chartres, and the 
vast spans of the bridge over the Dordogne at Cubzac. A small 
canal unites the works to the Lateral canal of the Loire. 

FOURCROY, ANTOINE FRANCOIS, Cojite ue (1755-1809). 
French chemist, the son of an apothecary in the household of 
the duke of Orleans, was born at Paris on the 15th of June r755. 
He took up medical studies by the advice of the anatomist 
Fdlix Vicq d’Azyr (1748-1794), and after many difficulties 
c.aused by lack of means finally in 1780 obtained his doctor's 
diploma. His attention was specially turned to chemistry by 
J. B. M. Bucquet (1746-1780), the professor of chemistry at the 
Medical School of Paris, and in 1784 he was chosen to succeed 
P. J. Macquer (1718-1784) as lecturer in chemistry at the college 
of the Jardin du Roi, where his lectures attained great popularity. 
He was one of the earliest converts to the views of lAvoisier, 
which he helped to promulgate by his voluminous writings, 
but though his name appears on a large number of chemical 
and-also physiological and pathological memoirs, either alone or 
with others, be was rather a teachia and an organizer than an 


original investigator.' A member of the committees for public 
»instruction and public safety, and later, under Napoleon, 
director general ef instruction, he took a leading part in the 
establishment of scliools for both primary and seoon^ry edura- 
tion, scientific studies being especially provided for. Fourcroy 
died at Paris on the r6th of December 1809, the very day on 
which he had been created a count of the French empire. By 
his conduct as a member of the Convention he has been accused 
of contributing to the death of Lavoisier. Baron t’uvier in bw- 
histnrique of Fourcroy repels the chairge, but he can 
scarcely be acquitted of time-serving indifference, if indeed 
active, though secret, participation he. not proved against him. 

The Royal Society’s Catalogue oj Scientific Papers enumerates sg 
memoirs by Fourcroy lumself, and 58 written jointly by him and 
others, mostly L. N. Vauqiiolin. 

FOURIER, FRANCOIS CHARLES MARIE ( 1172 - 1837 ), 
French socialist writer, was bom at Besan^on in Franchc-C’oniti 
on the 7th of April 1772. His father was a draper in good- 
circumstances, and Fourier received an excellent education at 
the college in his native town. After completing l-.is studies 
there he travelled for some time in France, Germany and Holland. 
On the death of his father he inherited a considerable amount of 
property, which, however, was lost when Lyons was besieged 
by the troops of the Convention. Being thus depri\ ecl c£ his 
means of livelihood Fourier entered the army, but after tw-o 
years’ service as a chasseur was dischargi-d on account of ill- 
health. In 1803 he publislied a remarkable article on LurupeaJi 
politics which attracted the notice of Napoleon, some ci whose 
ideas were foreshadowed in it. Inquiries were made after the 
author, but nothing seems to have come of them. After leaving, 
the army Fourier entered a merchant’s office in Lyons, and 
some years later imdcrtook on his own account a small business 
as broker. He obtained in this way just sufficient to supply liis 
wants, and devoted all his leisure time to the eluboraliun of his 
first work on the organization of society. 

During the early part of his life, and while engaged in com¬ 
merce, he had become deeply impressed with the conviction that 
social arrangements resulting from the principles of individualism 
and competition were essentially imperfect and immoral. Ho 
proposed to substitute for these principles co-operation or united 
effort, by means of which full and liannonious development 
might be given to human nature. The scheme, worked out in 
detail in his first work, Thcorie des quatre nwuvements (2 veJs., 
Lyons, 1808, published anonymously), has for foundation a 
particular psychological proposition and a special economical 
doctrine. Psychologically Fourier held what may with some 
laxity of language be called natural optimism,—the view that 
the full, free development of human nature or the unrestrained 
indulgence of human passion is the only possible way to happiness 
and virtue, and that misery and vice spring from tlie unnatural 
restraints imposed by society on the. gratification of desire. 
This principle of harmony among the passions he regarded as hi* 
grandest discovery—a discovery which did more than set him oa 
a level with Newton, the discoverer of the principle of attraction 
or harmony among material bodies. Tlu-oughout his works, 
in uncouth, obscure and often unintelligible language, he 
endeavours to show that Uie same fundamental fact of harmony 
is to be found in the four great departments,—society, animal 
life, organic life and the material universe. In order to give 
effect to this principle and obtain the resulting social harmony, 
it was needful that society should be reconstructed; for, as 
the social organism is at present constituted, innumerable 
restrictions are imposed upon the free development of human 
de.sire. As practical principle for .such a recon.struction Fourier 
advocated co-operative or united industry. In many respects 
what he says of co-operation, in particular as to the enormous 
waste of economic force whicli the actual arrangements of 
society entail, still deserves attention, and some of the moat 
recent efforts towards extension of the co-operative method, 
«.g. to house-keeping, were in essentials anticipated by him. 
But the full reaKration of his scheme demanded much more than 
the mere admission that co-operation is economically more 
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efficacious tiian individualism. Society as a whole must be 
organized on the lines requisite to give full 8cop>e to co-operation 
and to the harmonious evolution of human nature. The details 
of this reorganization of the social structure cannot be given 
briefly, but the broad outlines may be thus sketched. Society, 
on his scheme, is to be divided into departments or phalanges, 
each phalange numbering about 1600 persons. Each phalange 
inhabits a phalanstire or common building, and has a certain 
portion of soil allotted to it for cultivation. The phalansteres 
are built after a uniform plan, and the domestic arrangements 
arc laid down very elaborately. The staple industry of the 
phalanges is, of course, agriculture, but the various series and 
groupes into which the members are divided may devote them¬ 
selves to such occupations as are most to their taste ; nor need 
any occupation become irksome from constant devotion to it. 
Any member of a group may vary his employment at pleasure, 
may pass from one task to another. The tasks regarded as 
menial or degrading in ordinary society can be rendered attractive 
if advantage is taken of the proper principles of human nature : 
thus children, who have a natural affinity for dirt, and a fondness 
for “ cleaning up,” may easily be induced to accept with eager¬ 
ness the functions of public scavengers. It is not, on Fourier’s 
scheme, necessary that private property should be abolished, 
nor is the privacy of family life impossible within the phalanstire. 
Each family may have separate apartments, and there may 
be richer and poorer members. But the rich and poor are to be 
locally intermingled, in order that the broad distinction between 
them, which is so painful a feature in actual society, may become 
almost imperceptible. Out of the common gain of the phalange 
a certain portion is deducted to furnish to each member the 
minimum of subsistence ; the remainder Ls distributed in shares 
to labour, capital and talent,—five-twelfths going to the first, 
four-twelfths to the second and three-twelfths to the third. 
Upon the changes requisite in the private life of the members 
Fourier was in his first work more explicit than in his later 
writings. The institution of marriage, which imposes unnatural 
bonds on human passion, is of necessity abolished; a new and 
ingeniously constructed system of licence is substituted for it. 
Considerable offence seems to have been given by Fourier’s 
utterances with regard to marriage, and generally the later 
advocates of his views are content to pass the matter over in 
silence or to veil their teaching under obscure and metaphorical 
language. 

The scheme thus sketched attracted no attention when the 
Thiorie first appeared, and for some years Fourier remained in 
his obscure position at I.yons. In 18 jz the death of his mother 
put him in possession of a small sum of money, with which he 
retired to Bellay in order to perfect his second work. The 
Trait'- dc rassociation agricole domestique was published in 2 vols. 
at Paris in 1822, and a summary appeared in the following year. 
After its publication the author proceeded to,Paris in the hope 
that some wealthy capitalist might be induced to attempt the 
realization of the projected scheme. Disappointed, in this 
expectation he returned to Lyons. In 1826 he again visited 
Paris, and as a considerable portion of his means had been 
expended in the publication of his book, he accepted a clerkship 
in an American firm. In 1829 and 1830, appeared what is 
probably the most finished exposition of his views, Le Nouveau 
Monde industriel. In 1831 he attacked the rival socialist doc¬ 
trines of Saint-Simon and Owen in the small work Pieges et 
charlatanisme de deux sectes, St Simon et Owen. Ilis writings now 
began to attract some attention. A small body of adherents 
gathered round him, and the most ardent of them was Victor 
Considerant (?.».). In 1832 a newspaper, Le Phalanstire ou la 
riforme industrielle was started to propagate the views of the 
school, but its success was not great. In 1833 it declined from 
a weekly to a monthly, and in 1834 it died of inanition. It was 
revived in 1836 as Le Phalange, and in 1843 became a daily paper. 
J.a Dimocraiie pacifique. In 1850 it was suppressed. 

Fourier did not live to see the success of his newspapier, and 
the only practical attempt during his lifetime to establish a 
fhalanstire was a complete failure. In 1832 M. Baudet Dularv, ; 


[ deputy for Seine-et-Oise, who had become a convert, purchased 
^ an estate at Condi-sur-Vesgre, near the forest of RambouiUet, 
and proceeded to establish a socialist community. The capital 
supplied was, however, inadequate, and the community broke 
up in disgust. Fourier was in no way discouraged by this failure, 
and till his death, on the loth of October 1837, he lived in dailpr 
expectation that wealthy capitalists would see the merits of his 
scheme and be induced to devote their fortunes to its realization. 
It may be added that subsequent attempts to establish the 
phalanstire have been uniformly unsuccessful.^ 

Fourier seems to have been of an extremely retiring and sensi¬ 
tive disposition. He mixed little in society, and appeared, indeed, 
as if he were the denizen of some other planet. Of the true 
nature of social arrangements, and of the manner in which they 
naturally grow and become organized, he must be pronounced 
extremely ignorant. Tlie faults of existing institutions presented 
themselves to him in an altogether distorted manner, and he 
never appears to luve recognized that the evils of actual society 
are immeasurably less serious than the consequences of his 
arbitrary scheme. Out of the chaos of human passion he supposed 
harmony was to be evolved by the adoption of a few theoretically 
disputable principles, which themselves impose restraints even 
more irksome than those due to actual social facts. With regard 
to the economic aspects of his proposed new method, it is of course 
to be granted that co-operation i.s more effective than individual 
effort, but he has nowhere faced the question as to the probable, 
consequences of organizing society on the abolition of those 
great institutions which have grown with its growth. His 
temperament was too ardent, his imagination too strong, and 
his acquaintance with the realities of life too slight to enable him 
justly to estimate the merits of his fantastic ^’iews. That this 
description of him is not expressed in over-strong language 
must be clear to any one who not only considers what is true m 
his works,—-and the portion of truth is by no means a peculiar 
discovery of Fourier’s,—but who takes into account the whole 
body of his speculations, the cosmological and historical as well 
as the economical and social. No words can adequately describe 
the fantastic nonsense which he pours forth, partly in the form 
of general speculation on the universe, partly in the form of 
prophetic utterances with regard to the future changes in 
humanity and its material environment, From these extra- 
ordinar)' writings it is no extreme conclusion that there was much 
of insanity in Fourier’s mental constitution. 

Authorities. —Ch. I’cllarin, Fourier, sa vie et sa thhrie (5th ed., 
1872); Sargant, Soria! Innovator.'! (1850); Ecybaiitl, Ki/ormateurs 
modernes (7th ed., 1H64); Stem, Socialismtis vnd Commtmismus des 
heuligen Fraiikreiehs {2nd ed., 1848) ; A. J. Booth, Fortnightly 
Itei'iew, N. S., vol. xii.; Czynski, Kotiie hibhographiqve sur C. 
Fourier (1841); Ferraz, Le Sociulisme, Ic uaturalisme et te positivisme 
(1877); Considerant, F.xpnsition abrl-gi-r du svsthne de Fourier (1845); 
Transon, Thiorie sociitaire de Charter Fnimer (1832); Stein, 
Geschichte der soeialen Dewegu-ng in Franhreieh (1850); Mario, 
Untersuchungen fiber die Organisation der Arbeit (1853) ; J. U. Noyes, 
History of American Socialisms (1870J ; Bchel, Charles Fourier 
(1888); Varschauer, Geschichte des Soncilismus und Knntmtmismus 
im iq. Jahrhundert (1903); Sambne, Le Socialisme de Fourier (1900); 
M. Hillquit, History of Socialism in the United Slates (1903); 
H. Bourgin, Fourier, contribution i I'itude de socialisme frangais 
(1905). (R. Ad.) 

FOURIER, JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH (1768-1830), French 
mathematician, was born at Auxerre on the 21st of March 1768. 
He was the son of a tailor, and w-as left an orphan in his eighth 
year; but, through the kindness of a friend, admission was gained 
for him into the military school of his native town, which was then 
under the direction of the Benedictines of Saint-Maur. He soon 
distinguished himself as a student and made rapid progress, 
especially in mathematics. Debarred from entering the army 
on account of his lowness of birth and poverty, he was appointed 

' Several experiments were made to this end in the TJhited State* 
(see Communism) by American followers of Fourier, whose doctrines 
wore introduced there by Albert Brisbane (1809-1890). Indeed, in 
the years between 1840 and 1830, during which the movement 
waxed and waned, no fewer than foriq.’-one phalanges were founded, 
of which some definite record can be found. The most interesting 
of all the experiments, not alone from its cwn history, but also from 
the fact that it attracted the support of many of the moat intel- 
lectuai and cultured Americans was that of Brpok Farm (j.u.) 
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professor of mathematics in the school in which he had been a 
pupil. In 1787 he became a novice at the abbey of St Benoit-sur-, 
Loire; but he left the abbey in 1789 and returned to his college, 
where, in addition to his mathematical duties, he was frequently 
called to lecture on other subjects,—rhetoric, phjjosophy and 
history. On the institution of the ficole Normale at Paris in 
1795 he was sent to teach in it, and was afterwards attached 
to the ficole Polytechnique, where he occupied the chair of 
analysis. Fourier was one of the savants who accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798 ; and during this expedition he 
was called to discharge important political duties in addition to 
his scientific ones. He was for a time virtually governor of half 
Egypt, and for three years was secretary of the Institut du 
Caire; he also delivered the funeral orations for Kl(5ber and 
Desaix. He returned to France in 1801, and in the following 
year he was nominated prefect of IsAre, and was created baron 
and chevalier of the I/igion of Honour. He took an important 
part in the preparation of the famous Description de l'£igypte 
and wrote the historical introduction. He held his prefecture 
for fourteen years; and it was during this period that he carried 
on his elaborate and fruitful investigations on the conduction 
of heat. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, in 1815, Fourier 
published a royalist proclamation, and left Grenoble as Napoleon 
entered it. He was then deprived of his prefecture, and, although 
immediately named prefect of the Rhone, was soon after again 
deprived. He now settled at Paris, was elected to the Academic 
des Sciences in 1816, but in consequence of the opposition of 
Louis XVIII. was not admitted till the following year, when he 
succeeded the Abbe Alexis de Rochon. In 1822 he was made 
perpetual secretary in conjunction with Cuvier, in succession to 
Helambre. In 1826 Fourier became a memlter of the French 
Academy, and in 1827 succeeded Laplace as prc.sidcnt of the 
council of the ficole Polytechnique. In 1828 he became a 
member of the government commission established for the 
encouragement of literature. He died at Paris on the iGth of 
May 1S30. 

As a politician Imuricr achieved uncommon success, but his 
fame chiefly rests on his strikingly original contributions to 
science and mathematics. The theory of heat engaged his 
attention quite early, and in i8r2 he obtained a prize offered 
by the Academie des Sciences with a memoir in two parts, 
Theorie des mouvements de la chaleur dans les corps solides. The 
first part was republi.shed in 1822 as La Theorie analyiique de la 
chaleur, which by its new methods and great results made an 
epoch in the history of mathematical and physical science 
(sec below: Foukiek’s .Series). An English translation has 
been publi.she.d by A. Freeman (Cambridge, 1872), and a German 
by VVeinstein (Berlin, 1884). His mathematical researches 
were also concerned with the theory of equations, but the 
question as to his priority on several points has been keenly 
discussed. After his death Navier completed and published 
Fourier's unfinished work. Analyse des equations indeterminecs 
(1831), which contains much original matter. In addition to the 
works above mentioned, Fourier wrote many memoirs on 
scientific subjects, and eloges of distinguished men of science. 
His works have been collected and edited bj' Gaston Darboux 
with the title CEuvres de Fourier (Paris, 1889-1890). 

For a list of Fourier’s publications sec the Catalogue nf Scientific 
Papers of the Royal Society of London. Reference may aJ.so be made 
to -^rago, “ Joseph Fourier,” in the Smithsonian Report (1871). 

FOURIER’S SERIES, in mathematics, those series which 
proceed according to sines and cosines of multiples of a variable, 
the various multiples being in the ratio of the natural numbers ; 
they are used for the representation of a function of the variable 
for values of the variable which lie between prescribed finite 
limits. Although the importance of such series, especially in the 
theory of vibrations, had been recognized by D. Bernoulli, 
Lagrange and other mathematicians, and had led to some dis¬ 
cussion of their properties, J. B. J. Fourier (see above) was the 
first clearly to recognize the arbitrary character of the functions 
which the series can represent, and to make any serious attempt 
to prove the validity of such representation; the series are 
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consequently usually associated with the name of Fourier^ 
More general cases of trigonometrical series, in which the 
multiples are given as the roots of certain transcendented equa¬ 
tions, were also considered by Fourier. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the special class of 
series to be discussed, it is necessary to define with some precision 
what is to be understood by the representation of an arbitrary 
function by an infinite series. Suppose a function of a variable x 
to be arbitrarily given for values of x between two fixed values a 
and b \ this means that, corresponding to every value of x such 
that a definite arithmetical value of the function is assigned 

by means of some prescribed set of rules. A function so defined 
may be denoted by f{x) ; the rules by which the values of the 
function are determined may be embodied in n single explicit 
analytical formula, or in several such formulae applicable to diiicrcnt 
portions of the interval, but it would be an undue restriction of 
the nature of an arbitrarily given function to as.sume A priori that 
it is necessarily given in this manner, the possibility of the repre¬ 
sentation of such a function by means of a .single analytical ex¬ 
pression being the very point which we have to discuss. The 
variable x may be represented by a point at the extremity of an 
interval measured along a straight line from a fixed origin ; thus 
we may speak of the point c as synonymous with the value x~c 
of the variable, and of /(<■) as the value of the function tissigncd to 
the point t. For any number of points between a and h the function 
may be di.scontinuous, i.e. it may at such point.s undergo abrupt 
changes of value ; it will here be assumed that the number of such 
points IS finite. The only discontinuities here considered will be 
those known as ordinary discontinuities. Such a discontinuity 
exists at llie point c if f{c f t), /(i. -1) have distinct but definite 
limiting values as < is indefinitely diminished ; these limiting values 
are known as the limits on the right and on the left respectively 
of tlie function at c, and may be denoted by /(f + o), f{c,^u). The 
discontinuity consists therefore of a sudden change of value of the 
function from /(r - o) to f(c -t o), as x increases tlirough the value c. 
If there is such a discontinuity at the point s^o, we may denote 
the limits on the rigid and on the left respeetively by /(-So), /(-o), 

Suppose we have an infinite senes i(,(x) -1 «5(.t) -I- . . . -f u„{x) + ... 
in which each term is a function of x, of known analytical form; 
let any value xi-c[a^cLli) he substituted in the terms of the 
series, and .suppose the"sum of « terms of the arithmetical series so 
olitained approaches a definite limit as n is indefinitely increased ; 
this hunt is known as the sum of the series. If for every value of 
r such that a&e^h the sum exists and agrees with the value of 

f(i), the series i^u„(x) is said to represent the function (fx) between 
I 

the values a, b of the variable. If this is the case for all points 
withm the given interval with the exception of a finite number, at 
any one of which either the series has no sum, or has a sum which 
does not agree with the value of the function, the series is said to 
represent ” m general ” the function ior the given interval. If 
the .sum of « terms of the .senes bo denoted by S„(c), the condition 
that S„(c) converges to the value f(c) is that, corresponding to any 
finite positive number 5 as small as we please, a value iq of « can 
be found such that if «S«„ |/(r) - S„(() |< 5 . 

Functions have also been considered which for an infinite number 
of points within the given interval have no definite value, and series 
have aiso been discussed which at an infinite numlx-r of points in 
the interval cease either to have a sum, or to have one which agrees 
with the value of the function ; the narrower conception above will 
however be retained in the treatment of the subject m this article, 
reference to the wider class of cases being made only in conncxloit 
with the history of the theory of Fourier’s Series. 

Uniform Convergence of Series, —If the series i(i(.t)+ «,(*) + .. . -fi 
u„{x) + ... converge for every value of x in a given interval a to b, 
and its sum be denoted by S{x), then if, corresponding to a finite 
positive number J, as small as we please, a finite number «i can be 
found such that the arithmetical value of S(x)-S„(a'), where *> 5 b, 
is less than J, for every value of x in the given interval, the series is 
said to converge uniformly in tliat interval. It may however happen 
that as X approaches a particular value the number of terms of the 
series which mu.st be taken so that |S(*)-S„(x)| may be -iZ, in¬ 
creases indefinitely ; the convergence of the scries is then infinitely 
.slow in the ncighlxiurhood of such a point, and the series is not uni¬ 
formly convergent throughout the given interval, altlioiigh it con¬ 
verges at each point of the interval. If the number of such points 
in the neighbourhood of which the series ceases to converge uni¬ 
formly be finite, they may be excluded by taking intervals of finiti 
magnitude as small as we plea.se containing such points, and con¬ 
sidering the convergence of the series in the given interval with 
such sub-intervals excluded ; the convergence of the series is now 
uniform throughout the remainder of the interval. The series is 
said to be in general uniformly convergent within the given interval 
a to 6 if it can be made uniformly convergent by the exclusion 
of a finite number of portions of the interval, each such portion 
being arbitrarily small. It is known that the sum of an infinite 
series of continuous terms can be discontinuous only at points in 
the neighbourhood of which the convergence of the scries is not 
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i^nJfona, but non-imiformity of con\'crg 6 nce of the scries does not 
jiewssnrw imT^ly diwxmtifmlty fn the Mm. 

iPrtm fj/ i^'oimr's icrtltfi.— ff it be assaitied that a function f{») 

:irbitrarily jtiwn lor values of x such that is capable gf 

bemg repri‘u‘iiU\I in general by lui iiirmite serk‘"of the form 


Ai Ein -/-+A2 


IJtt.c 


. + An «n ~ r + • 


^ X ^13 0111 ^ X ... X An mii ^ 

and if it hr further asaumed that the scries is in pcn«ral uniformly 
I'onvcrfRsnt throujjhout the interval o to I, the form of the co- 
edicients A can bu cicUTinmed. Multiply each term of the series 

ttiTX 

by sin ^ , and intfgralu the product Ix’tween the limits 0 and 1 , 
then in \irtue of tlie property J[in ~ tin 2^iiij=0, or accord¬ 
ing as «' is not, or is, equal to », we have and 

thus the series is of the form-*S sin1^/■(*)siT)-^-da . . , (i) 

This metiund of determining the coelhcicnts in tlie series would 
not be viiJjjd witlmut the uasumption that tlie series is in general 
nndorinly convergi at, for m accordaner with a known theorem 
the sum of the mtCRrsils of the separate terms of the senes is ollierwiae 
not necesnarUy equal to the integral ol the .sum. This assumption 

being made, it is further assumed tliat /(.r) is such that ^/{x)Bm^dx 

has a dertnite meaning for every value of *. 

Before we procetsl to examine the justifteation for the assumptions 
made, it is desirable to examine the result olitained, and to deduce 
other scries froin it. In order to olitain a series of tlie form 


.... ’’■j; 2>rx 

D» + Bi COB -p + Bs cos -7— + , 


+ B, ooe —+ , 


„ (a - ] )ir s! (n+l)rx 
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for the rcpre.sentation of /(a-) ia the interval o to 1, let us apply the 
series (t) to represent the function f{x) sin y; we thus find 
2” . ?iTX wx . nsrx. 

/ T "l / ““ T 

On rcamingcmunt of the terms this becomes 
1 . irx .. 2 _ . « 

j Bin j/(*)d« + ,S,m -I ^ 

hence /(a) is represented for the interi’al 0 to I by the senes of cosines 

jJyHsijdxi-j 2 cos cos -pd* ...(*) 

We have thus si'en, that with the assumptions made, the arbitrary 
function f{x) may be rejMi!.‘)eiitod, for the given interval, either by a 
series of smes, as in (i), or by a series of cosmos, as m (2). Some 
importanl differences lietween the two series must, however, lie 
noticed. In the first pUee, tlie series of sinus has a vanishing sum 
when A-=o or A = i; it therefore does not represent the hmetion at 
the point a — 0, unless /(o) u. o, or at the point a = 1 , unless /(I)o, 
whereas the senes ( 2 ) of cosmos may represent the function at both 
these ]>oints. Again, let us consider what is rciircsented by (1) and 
( 2 ) for values of a which do not liu iietweeu o and L As /(a) is given 
only for values of x between o and 1 , the series at points beyond these 
limits have no necessary eonnoxion with /(a) unless wc sup]iose that 
/(a) is also givi'ti for such general values of a m such a waiy that the 
scries contmae to represent that function. If in (T>we cbaiige a into 
-A, leaving the coefficients unaltered, the series changes sign, 
and if a he changed into a + 2I, the aerie.s is unaltered ; we infer that 
the aeries (i) represents an odd function of x and is periodic of 
jx,Tiod 2V ; thus (:) will ropi’c.sont /(a) in general for vofcies of a 
between +«, only if f[x) is odd and 1 ms a period il. ll in (3) we 
change a into —a, the scries is unaltered, and it is also unaltered 
by changing x into a + 2l; from this wc see ihat Senos (a) repre- 
sents/( a) for values of A between lot,only if/(A)isan evetf function, 
and is periodic of period 2(. In general a function /(a) arbitrarily 
given for all values of x Iwtween ■+« ia neither periodic nor odd, 
nor even, and is therefore not represented by cither (i) or (2) except 
for the interval o to /. 

Prom (i) and (2) wc can dednee a series containing both stnis 
and cosines, which will represent a function f(x) arbitrariLy given 
in the interval -( to I, for that interval. We can express 1 ^ (i) 
the function VI/Ca)-/(-a)) which is as odd function, and thus 
this function is rqireseated lor the intisrv^ -1 to +1 by 

j.-2 sinj - a)} Bin-y (f*! 

we can also express 4 {/fA) + /(-A)}, which is an even function, by 
means of (z),, thus for the intervsu -i to -^l this function is repre- 
•ented by 

f +/(“»)}*>+"^ 2 cos J^^x)+/l-x)}coB^da 

It must be observed that /(-a) is absolutely independent of 


the former being not necessarily dedooibli: fmm the toittechy p i r M lhg: 
l- A for A in a formula; both /(a) and /(- a) are ftiaetiaas giveo 
arhitzariiy and indepcndeatly for the iuterval o to 1 . On adding the 
expressions together we obtain a series of sines and cosines which 
represents /(a) lor the interval - f to I. Tlic integrals 

, nn , /•• nrx. 

j^/(-»)ooB -yiii Jy(-»i>ein ia 

are equivalent to 

- j j /!*) cos -fix, + /(*) sm 


thus the series is 

which mav be writtea 


"/> 

I 

./(vOdA'+^?jy(A') 


«rA* ,1^ , nwx 

co\> —ax + 7“ .sin 


i\‘ 


7£/(A)si: 


. nrx, 

sxn ~,~dxy 


cos - - ' ^ — ’-dx' . 


(3) 


The .series (t), which represents a function /(a) arbitrarily given 
for tlie interval -/ to f, is what is known as Fourier's Series; tlie 
expressions (1) and (2) being regarded as the particular forms which 

(j) takes in tlie two cases, in which /(-.v)-/(,r), or /(-a)-^(a) 

respectively. The expression (3) doe.s not represent /(a) at points 
bejmnd the intei val -I to I, unless /(a 1 has a period 2i. For a value 
erf A within the interval, at which /(aj is discoiitinuous, the sum of 
the series may cease to represent /(a), but, as will be seen hereafter, 
lias the value i {/(a-I o) + /(a - o)] , the mean of the limits at the 
points on the right and Hie left. The scries represents the function 
at A=iO, unless the function is there discontinuous, in which case 
the series is 4f/(-l-o) 4/(- o)| ; the series does not necessarily 
represent the function at the points I and -I, unless /(!)=/(-/). 
Its sum at cither of these points is 4 {/(/) 4 /(- 1 )). 

Examples of Fourier’s Feries .— !fl) Let /(v) he given from o to 1 , 
by t[x)-c, when oJa<-J/, and by j(x)=--r from il to I ■, it is 
required to find a sine series, and also a cosine series, which sball 
represent the function in the interval. 

We have 

> • nrx, ft* . rnr*. f* . 

J^/(x) Bin-j-ixmeJ^ sm-j-ifi-ej ^ sm-j-«® 

el 

•• — (ons *t -2 COB 4 wr + l), 

^tn, but If tiw^m + a it is equal to 


This vanishes if n is odd, and if n 
4il/nr; the series is tliercforc 

r \.2 i 

For imrestrictcd values of ,t, this series represents the ordmates 
of the scries of straight hues ui fig. i, except that it vanishes ut 
the points 0, Jl, /, ... 


•j. * Bw,!!, 1 . lOr* . 


•> 



Fio. I. 

We find sicnilarly that the same function is rr}>rcscnt(xl i^y the 
series 


H 




during tlie interval o to 1 ; lor general values of a the .scries repre¬ 
sents the ordinate ol the broken line in fig. 2, except that it vanishes 
at the points Jf, W . . . 



h'K., 2. * 

(i) Let /(a) a=A from 0 to J-i, and /(a) =1 - a, from Jf to 1 ; then 
( f(x) an f*'x sin 4 f ‘(i- *iu ^~ix 

Jt I J t I J f I 

!* ax iP , iiT P / wr \ 

+ jl 00 s «r - X CCS ^4 4li siu X —a •'» X 

^nr 2>rr 2 2 nV* T 



kence tb« sine series is 


iU 1 S'* . 1 Bits: 
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j‘^‘/i:*)^(»>ie=/(«+0} p^,K^)dx+/{l-0)J*<K<c)dx 


) 



The cosine series, wliich represents the same function for the 
interval 0 to I, may be found to be 


if-2'/' 

f «rn 


008 L uos 5 -^+ 1 . cos i“’?+ . . . ) 


I S= I ‘ 6* ■■■ / 

This series represents for Renewal values of x the ordmatc of the 
set of broken lines in fig. 4. 



ITc. 4. 

Dii’iclild’i: Integra }.—Tlie method indicated by Fourier, but first 
carried out rigorously by Dirichlet. of proving that, witli certain 
restrictions as to the nature of the function /(.i), that function i.s in 
general represented by the series (y), consists 111 finding tlie sum of 
)i +1 terms of lliat series, and then investigating the limiting value 
of the sum, wlieii 11 is increased iiidelliiitely. It tlius appears tliat 
the series is convergent, and that the value towards which its sum 
converges is J l/{i' +o)+ /(r-o)}, wliieh is in general e<|ual to /(,i). 
if will be coBveiiient tlirouglioiit to take -ir to ir as the given in¬ 
terval : any inlen'al -f to i iiiuy be rediieed to this by changing ,v 
info f,i/ir, and thus tlicre is no loss of generality. 

We find by an elemeiitary proci-ss tlmt 

i-i eos (,r-r’) s co.i 2(i -,1') 4 ... 4 cos»(r-,i') 

■ aa 4 1, , 

sm - (1 - 1) 

"" J sin i (»' - .1) 

Hence, with the new notation, the .sum of the first «4i terms 
of (3) is 

- Ur')'''' 2 , 

* 2 Rin i(A' -;v) 

If we suppose f{x) to be continued beyond the interval —tt to t, in 
Muh a way lhal /(.t)=:/(A H-2jr), we may replace the limits in thi-s 
integral by a +7r, x-t rtspectively ; if we then put x'-x = 2z, and 

1 r » Tt/ \ j 

ifi l{\')-T(z), the expression becomes ^ 'suTT'®** where 

w - 2;/ + I ; iJiis expression may be written in flic form 

r J 0 Bin» 0 

Wc require therefore to find the limiting value, when m is 

indefinitely increased, of f* V(z)^~.l^clz ; the form of tlie second 
J 0 Bin z 

integral being essentially the same. This integral, or rather the 
slightly more general one F{z] “ 4 ^'' di, when 0</i.£Jir, is known 

os Dirichlet's integral. Tf we write X(2) =.F(r) — the integral 


8111 i/ir , 

-») <ii 


( 4 ) 


becomes 




el 11 ms 


de, which is the form in which the integral 
is frequen'tly considered. 

J he Second Mean- Valm Theorem .—The limiting value of Dirich- 
let's integral may bu conveniently investigated by means of a 
theorem in the integral calculus known as the second mean-value 
theorem. Let a, t be two fixed finite numbers such that a <6, 
and suppose /(*), f{.r) are two functions which have finite and 
determinate value.s everywhere in the interval except for a finite 
number of points; suppose further that the functions f{x), i^(a-) 
are integrable throughout the inlcrvaJ, and that as x iacrca.scs 
from a to b the function /(.r) is monotone, i.e. either never dimimshns 
or never increases ; the theorem is that 


when { is some point between a and b, and /(a), /(fi) may be written 
for f{a + e>)^ l{b-o) unless a or 4 is a point of discontinuity of the 
functioil /(r). 

To prove this theorem, we observe that, since the product of two 
integfable functions is an integrable function, j t(x)p(iidx exists, 

and may be regarded as the limit of the sum of a scrie.s 
/{ry)^( 4 'o}(A'j — Xy) 4/(.t'j)(fj( 4 j)(.l., - Xj) + ... 4 /(-I's-jj^d-bt-l) (■Vn “ 
where Xj —a, x„—b and x,, x, . . . .v„_, are « - i intermediate 
points. We can express 0(x,)(x,4.,-,i,.) in the form Y„,-Y,., by 

putting *'*■' " 

Writing X, for /(x,.), flie series becomes ' 

X,(Y,-Y„) + X,(Y,-Y,)f. . . + X„ dY.-Y,,.,) 
or Y,(X,-X,)4Y.,(X,-X.,)+ . . + Y„(k„.,-X,)4Y,X,. 

Now, by supposition, all the numbers Y,, Y.. . . . Y, are finite, 
and all the numbers X,._j - N,. are of the same sign, lienee by a known 
algebraical theorem the senes i.s equal to MIX,,- X„) + Y,X„ where 
M is a number intermediate between the greatest and the least of 
the numbers Y,, Y.,,. , . Y„. 'i'liis reinaiii.s true howei'cr many 
partial intervals arc taken, and thcrefon-, when their runiber is 
increased indefinitely, and their lireailth-s are diminished indefinitely 
according lo any law, we have 

j\x),M,x)dcc = {Aa)-/{h)] H+/((.)j'%(xy* 
when M is mU‘inic*duile between the greatest and least values* 
which j 0(A)rfv can have, when x is in the given integral. Now 

thi.s integral is a conlinuou'5 funcliun of ilb upper limit x, and there- 
jure UuTc is a vahu* ol a in the interval, for which it takes any 
jidrticuiar valm* bidween the greulcst and lea.st values that it has. 

* ft 

There is therefore a value t between a and b, such tliat M = j ^[x)iix, 
hence 

l/{x)<l,{x)dx={/{a) -/{},)\ jy{x)dx+f il) 1“ 

“/(h)J%'{.f>fx+/( 4 ) ^(x)di. 

If tlir interval corTtuins any finite* lumibers ul jjoinls of discontinmly 
j of /(<) or tlie method of proof atili holds good, provided these 
points ar(‘ avoided in making tlie subdivisions; in particular if 
either ol the ends be u jioint oi discontinuity oi /(i), we write /{(i + o) 
or fib - o), for f(a] or f{b), it being assumed that tliese limits exist. 

rutu'iions, With LtmiU'd VaYiation .—The condition that /(i), in the 
mean-vnJue theorem, either never increases or never cUminialies as x 
increases from a to b, places a restriction upon the a]i})lication.> of the 
Ihcorcm. Wc can, however, show that a function /(i) which is finite 
and contunious between a and b, c.sccjd for u finite luiiiiber of 
ordinary discontinuities, and which only changes from increasing to 
diminishing or vice vn’s.i, a finite number of time.s, as a mcrca.se.s 
from a to may be exj)res.s<*d as the ditfercnce ot two funetjonfl 
/j('i)t /.-('i), neitiier oi whu h ever diminishes as .r passes fiom a to b, 
and tlial these functions me finite and continuous, except lhal one 
or hotl) of tlicin arc discontinuous at the points where* the* given 
function is diseontinuou >. Let a, fi be two consecutive points at 
which/(A) IS discontinuous, consider any point .ij, .sucii that 
and suppose that tin* points Jtlj, Rk, . . . M, between a and a,, 
/(v) IS a muximiim, ami at m,, lu.j . . . ffi,. it is a nnniinum ; we will 
.sup])ose, for example, that tli<* ascemting order of value.s is a, Mi, mj, 
M.J, fii.^ . . . W,., fii,., Aj : it vill nuik<* no e.s.senlial differeme in the 
argument if m, comes before Mj, or if M,- immediately precedes 
Mr , being then tlie last minimum. 

Let v^-(i.)-[/(M,)-/{fl + o)l + [/(M,)-/(m,)]+ . . , 

+ L/(M,.) ! i- [/(i,) : 

now let Aj increase uatil it reaches the value at which f{x) is 
again a inaxinnim, then Jot 

fGvj)-[/{M,)-/(a + o)]-i-[/{W^-/(ni.)]+ . . . 

and .suppase as x increases beyond tlie value Mh-j, ^(x^) remains 
cmistairt until the next minimum ntf^ is reached, when it again 
becomes variable ; we see that is esseiiUally posilivc and 

never diminishes as a increases. 

J.et 

X('',) = [/W-A«,)] + [/(M,y)-/(»r,)l 4 - . . . 4 -[/(M..)-?(»!,)], 
then ief X, incucasc until if i.s beyonfi fhe next miximum M,..,,, 
and then let x(Xj)^[/(M,)-/(m,)l 4 i 7 (M,,)-/()«,)]+ . . . 

+ 1 /(M,)-/(.«,)) 4 [/(M,+,)-/(x.)l 

thus nri'er diminishe.s, and is alternately constant and varublc, 
Wc see that (x,) - x(x,) i.s continuous as x, increases from a to | 3 , 
and that y{.v,) - x(X|j ^ /(x,) - /(a 4 o), and when x, reaches d, we have 
'('{f}) - Xi^t) - tip -°)- /(> + o). Hence it is seen that bet*veen o and 
1^, /(•*■)= [fW + /(“+o)l-;tW. where ^(x) 4 /(a 40 ), xU) are con¬ 
tinuous and never dimini.sh as x increases; the same reasonirg 
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applies ta every continuous portion of l(x), for which the functions 
xW formed in the same manner; we now take + 

/(o + o) + C, /,(.ir) = XW + C, where C is constant between consecutive 
discontinuities, but may have different values in the next interval 
between discontinuities; the C can be so chosen that neither /j(x) 
nor jj^x) diminishes as x increases through a value for which /(.r) is 
discontinuous. We thus see that f{x)=J^{x) -/.^{x), where l^{x), /^(r) 
never diminish as x increases from a to ii, and are discontinuous only 
wliere f{x) is so. The function f(x) is a particular case of a class of 
functions defined and discussed by Jordan, under the name " func¬ 
tions with limited variation ” {fonctions A variation bornee) ; in 
general such functions liavc not necessarily only a finite number of 
maxima and minima. 

Proof of the Convergence of Fourier's Series .—It will now be 
assumed that a function f(x) arbitrarily given between the values 
- T and + IT, has the following properties :— 

{a) The function is everywhere numerically less than some fixed 
positive number, and continuous except for a finite number of values 
of tlic variable, for which it may be ordinarily discontinuous. 

(ft) The function only changes from increasing to diminishing or 
vice versa, a finite number of times within the interval; this is 
usually expressed by saying that the number of maxima and minima 
is finite. 

These limitations on the nature of the function are known as 
Dirichlet’s conditions ; it follows from them that the function is 
integiable throughout the interval. 

On these a.ssumptions, we can investigate the limiting value of 
Dirichlet’s integral: it will be necessary to consider only the case 
of a function Fir) which does not dimmisii as r increases irom o to 
It, since it has been shown that in the general case the ditlerence 
of two such functions may be taken. The following lemmas will 
be required ; 

I. Since 


, +{F(, + o)-F(o)l/;‘»r+{F(iT-o)-F(o)}^''i“^*dr 

' when f lies between g and Jn. When m is indefinitely increased, 
the two last integrals have the limit *ero in virtue of lemma (2) 
To evaluate the first integral on the right-hand side, let G(r) = 

{F(r} - and observe that G(r) increases as t increases 

from o to hence if we apply the mean-value theorem 


jj^G(z) 5 !^dij = 


i Z 1 


'G(m)J 

mt 9 \ 


where 0--- since G(r) has the limit zero when x—o. If c be an 
arbitrarily chosen positive number, a fixed value of a may be so 

chosen that TC(;»)<j|£, and thus that j j G(r) j < Je. When 

fi has been so fixed, m may now be so chosen that 

I (Tt 1 sin ms, t_, , . 

F(r) rfr- F(o) •-E. 

I./11 ' ' smr 2 ' '' 

It has now been shown that when m is indefinitely increased 

/ 7 , sin iliZ , Ty^.r,. 

.■■'^*■"7,^(0) has the limit zero. 

0 am J 2 

Returning to the form (4), we now sec that the limiting value of 

[' F {--) ^ /■' F( - £) is + 0 ) + Fc - 0 )f; 

rj 0 ' mn z mi z n / ^ /f» 

hence the sum of « + i terms of the series 


/ JsinjM /^(l + 2oos2z-t2co84z+ . . . + 2eos2nj}ds=n> 

9 sm: j 0 ^ 

this result holds however larpe the odd integer m may be. 


2, If o<o<fl i , 
r — 2 


where hence 


ain ^ JL T 

J a sin 2 BID aj a BUI pj y 

if, hence 

I Bin i _: 

1 J«“ 5 nT I ^ » 

a precisely similar proof shows that j 


•fi . 

converge to the limit 


hence the integrals 
aero, as m is indefinitely increased. 

3. If a > o, j / I cannot exceed ^t. For by the mean- 

( J • 0 i 


value theorem 


hence 


U: 


sin 
Ja '‘6 


I 2 2 

de 


de 


in particular il oaT, I I . 

IJn V ) TT 2 

Again ■ . 

deLl ® ^ ^ a * ’ 

therefore f increases as o diminishes, when ,ff<a<r; 

J 0 

but lim r hence ' f'” | 

0 2 \J* 0 1 2 

where a<7r, and <-^ where a^jr. It follows that' 

TT 

■ I provided o^a*^ 

{.U 1 

fir . 

To find the limit of ’ F(z) we observe that it may be 

jo mu c 

written in the form 

Ti, 0 )['^H^dz+ r{FI:)-F( 0 )}‘I’} ”!?dz 

^ V 0 BID * Jo ^ am e 


t f'{F(z)-F(0)}!^-?“<f3 

J ^ BID Z 


where ^ is a fixed number as small as wc please; hence ii we use 
lemma (i), and apply the second mean-value*theorem, 


J» tmz 2 


' “ sin z : 


converges to the value 1 ]/(i+0) + fU - o)}, or to f(x) at a point 
where f(x) is coiitinuoiis, pirovided /{i) satishes Dirichlet's conditions 
for the interval from - ! to /. 

Proof that Fourier's Series is in Genera! Uniformly Convergent .— 
To prove that Fourier's Scries converges uniformly to its sum 
for all values of x, provided that the immediate neighbourhoods 
of the points of discontinuity of /(.r) arc excluded, we have 

Using this inwiuality and the corresponding one for F( -ir), wc have 
IS.... lA^]- /(•>') 1 d d{\l{x-i ■id)-M\^\l)x-^d)-t(x)\] 

+ A ! m cosec fi, 

where A is some fixed number independent of m. In any 
interval (a, b) in which t(x) is continuous, a value m of n can be 
chosen such tliat, for every value of x in (a, b), |/(v + 4n)-/(4)|, 

I/(1 - 2>i) -/(.v) I are less than an arbitrarily prescribed po.sittvc 
number e, provided Also a value tif a can be .so chosen 

that EM., cosec m..,--!'!, "'here n is an arbitrarily as.signed positive 
number. Take lorM the le,sser of the numbers mi, then |S,j.,+,- 
/(x) I •: 1; + AI m cosec m for every value of x in (a, 6). It follows that, 
since ij and »« are independent of -v, | S.j„+| -/(v) |*:2 e, provided « is 
greater than some fixed value dependent only on e. Tlterefore 
converges to f{x) uniformly in the interval (a, b). 

'Case of a Function with Infinities.—The limitation that fix) must 
be numerically less than a fixed positive number throughout the 
interval may, under a certam restriction, be removed. Siqipose F{z) 
is indefinitely great in tlie neighbourhood of the iioint : = c, and is 

fc+' 

sucli that the limits of the two integrals / ~ FW<f^ are both zero, a." •> 

is indefinitely diminished, then 

r ’ F(:) dz denotes the limit when e=o, e' =0 of 

I „ Bin - 

r"F{c)®i2-^<iz+ r* F(£)both these limits existing; the 
Jo sill s J t+,i Bin z 

first of these integrals has JtF( i o) for its limiting value when m is in¬ 
definitely increased, and the second has zero for its limit. The theorem 
therefore holds if F(z) has an infinity up to which it is al^lutely 
intcgrable ; this will, for example, be the case if F{«) near the point 
C is of the form xH {z - c)'d ^ fix), where xW, are finite, and 
o-vM-ri. It is thus seen that f(x) may have a finite numto of 
infinities within the given interval, provided the function is in- 
tegrablc through any one of these points ; the function is in that 
case still representable by Fourier’s Series. 

The Ultimate Values of the Coefficients in Fourier's Series .—If 
fix) is everywhere finite within the given interval -r to +t, it 
can be shown that b„ the coefficients of cos nx, sin nx in the 
series which represent the function, are such that ihZm, nbnt howevet 
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sreat n is, are each leas than a fixed finite quantity. For writing 
/W =/iW - /aW> we have ^ ^ 

j ^i(*)oos«»<fa=/i(-T + 0)y ^<xitnxdx+/j{T-0}j^ eoinxdx 


hence 


j ’'yM ooa nxd® a/,( - »■ + 0 ) +/i(» - 0 ) 


with a similar expression, with f,{x) for /,(Ar), { being between r 
and - w : the result then follows at once, and is obtained similarly 
for the other coefficient. 

If /(*) is infinite at * = f, and is of the form near the point 

c, where o < K < i, the integral 

/ /(*) cos nxdx contains portion.^ of the form f cos nxdx 

-w Jc {x-^ 

t' 0 (®) 

I w cos nxdx ; consider the first of these, and put * = c + «, 

/ e A{e + u) 

—cos n{c + u)du, which is of the form 

/ * COB n(c+i4) 

^ dui now let the integral becomes 

/ w 

/(x) cos nxdx becomes, as n is indefinitely increased, 
of the form ^{c)^coB7«:y rw 

which is finite, both the integrals being convergent and of known 
value. The otlier integral has a similar property, and we infer 
that nl - Ka„, nl - Kt,, arc less than fixed finite numbers. 

The Differentiation of Toimer's Series ,—It we assume that the 
differential coefficient of a function /(t) repre.sented by a Fourier’s 
Scries exists, that function f'(x) is not neces.sarily repre.sontablc by 
the series obtained by diHerentiating the terms of the Fourier’s 
Scries, such derived series being in fact not neces-sarily convergent. 
Stokes has obtained general formulae for finding the series which 
represent /'{x), f’{x) —the successive differential coefficients of a 
limited function /(.r). As an example of such formulae, consider 
the sine series (i) ; /(a) is representoo by 

2 „ . nrx ft . nrx, 

J S sm —p J^/{x) tin -j-dxi 

on integration by parts we have sin -pita 

=„',[/( + 0)±/(i'-0)+ S oos-7{/i:a + 0)-/[a-0)l] 

I f ... . nrx , 

where a represent the points where /(a) is discontinuous. Hence 
if /(a) is represented by the series 2a, sin and /'(a) by the 


series 26 , cos y-, we have the relation 

6.-~fa,-7[/(+0)±/(f-0)+ 2 cos '' 7 V(» + 0 )-/(«- 0 )}] 
hence only when the function is everywhere continuous, and /( + o), 
/(/-o) are both *ero, is the series which represents f'{x) obtained 
at once by diftcreutmting that which represents f{x). The form 
of the coefficient a„ discloses the discontinuities of the function and 
of its differential coefficients, for on continuing the integration 
by parts we find 

^ ^‘{/(« + 0)-/(«-0)}] 

+^.[/'( + 0)±/'(:-0)+ 2 sin ^{/'(^+0)-/'(;9-0)}]+*o. 
where ff are the points at which /'(.r) is discontinuous. 


Hlstory and Litkratore of the Theory 

The history of the theory of the representation of functions by 
series of sines and cosines is of great interest in connexion with 
the progressive development of the notion of an arbitrary function 
of a real variable, and of the peculiarities which such a function 
may possess ; the modem views on the foundations of the infini¬ 
tesimal calculus have been to a very considerable extent fonned in 
this connexion (see Function). The representation of functions by 
these series was first considered in the i8th century, in connexion 
with the problem of a vibratii^ cord, and led to a controversy as to 
the possibility of such expansions. In a memoir published in 1747 
{Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, vol. iii.) D'Alembert showed that 
the ordinate y at any time t of a vibrating cord satisfies a differential 

equation of the form S = where x is measured along the 
oC 5 ee^ 

undisturbed length of tlie cord, and that with the ends of the cord of 
length / fixed, the appropriate solution is y = /(af + a) - /(of - a), where 


/ is a function such that f{x)=if{x + 2l)-, in another memoir in the 
same volume he seeks for functions which satisfy this condition. 
In the year 3748 (Berlin Memoirs, vol. iv.) Euler, in discussing 
wx 2 rx 

the problem, gave /(ic)=o sin -^+/ 3 tan -7-+ ... as a particular 
solution, and maintained that every curve, whether regular or 
irregular, must be representable in this form. This was objected 
to by D’Alembert (1750) and also by Lagrange on tlie ground that 
irregular curves are inadmissible. D. Bernoulli (Berhn Memoirs, 
vol. ix., 1753) based a similar result to that of Euler on physical 
intuition; his method was criticized by Euler (1733). The question 
was then considered from a new point of view by Lagrange, in a 
memoir on the nature and propagation of sound {Miscellanea 
Taurensia, 1750 ; CKuiires, vol. i.), who, while criticizing Euler’s 
method, considers a finite numlier of vibrating particles, and then 
makes the number of them infinite ; he did not, however, quite fully 
carry out the determination of the coefficients in Bernoulli’s Series. 
These mathematicians were hampered by the narrow conception of 
a function, in which it is regarded as necessarily continuous; a 
discontinuous function was considered only as a succession of 
several different functions. Thus the possibility of the expansion 
of a broken function was not generally admitted. The first cases 
in which rational functions are expressed in sines and cosines were 
given by Euler {Subsidium calculi sinuum, Novi Comm. Petrop., 
vol. V., 1754-1755), who obtained the formulae 

J^ssslu 0-1 sin 2^+1 sin ,,, 

X® A® 

J2--J=oos ifi-i COB 2^3-1 COB 8^... 

In a memoir presented to the Academy of St Petersburg in 1777, 
but not published until 1708, Euler gave the method afterwards 
used by Fourier, of determining the coefficients in the expansions ; 
he remarked that if ih is expansible in the form 

A 3 B cos ^ I C COB 20 3 - ..., then A = ?- / B = ^ f 4 > cos 0 d 0 , Ac. 

xjo rrjo 

The second ijeriod in the development of the theory commenced 
in 1807, when Fourier communicated his first memoir on the Theory- 
of Meat to tlie French Academy. His exposition of the present 
theory is contained in a memoir sent to the Academy in i8ii, of 
wliich his groat treatise the Thiorie analyttqiie de la chaleur, pub¬ 
lished in 1822, IS, in the main, a reproduction. Fourier set himsell 
to consider the representation of a function given graphically, 
and was the first fully to grasp the idea tliat a single function may 
consist of detached portions given arbitrarily by a graph. He 
had an accurate conception of the convergence of a series, and 
although he did nut give a formally complete proof that a function 
with discontinuities is reprc.sentable by the .series, he indicated in 
particular cases the method of procedure afterwards carried out by 
Dirichlet. As an exposition of principles, Fourier’s work is still 
worthy of careful perusal by all students of the subject. Poisson’s 
treatment of the subject, which has been adopted in English works 
(see the Journal de I’kolo polytechnique, vol. xi., 1820, and vol. 
xii., 1823, and also his treatise, Thiorie de la chaleur, 1S35), 

depends upon the equality J 

/(a)da + ^ S h''J /(») cos n(z-a)rfa 

where o ^ A < i ; the limit of the integral on the left-hand side is 
evaluated when h-i, and found to be i i/(a 3 -o) 3 -/(a- o)|, the 
series on the right-hand side becoming Fourier's Series. The 
equality of the two limits is then inferred. ' If the series is assumed 
to be convergent when h~i, by a theorem of -Abel’s ils sum is 
continuous with tlic sum for values of h less than unity, but a 
proof of the convergcncy for A — 1 is requisite for the validity of 
Poisson's proof ; as Poisson gave no such proof of convergency, 
his proof of the general theorem cannot be accepted. The deficiency 
j cannot be removed except by a proce-ss of the same nature as that 
afterwards applied by Dirichlet. The definite integral has been 
carefully studied by Schwarz (see two memoirs in his collected 

works on the integration of the equation ^3-j-,= 0 ), who showed 

that the limiting value of the integral depends upon the manner 
in which the limit is approached. Investigations of Fourier's 
Series were also given by Cauchy (see his “ Memoire sur les dAveloppe- 
inenls des fonctions en senes penodiques,” Mlm. de ITnst., vol. vi., 
also Qimres computes, vol. vii.) ; his method, which depends upon 
a use of complex variables, wa.s accepted, with some modification, 
as valid by Ricmann, but one at least of liis proofs is no longer 
regarded as satisfactory. The first completely satisfactory in¬ 
vestigation is due to Dirichlet; his first memoir appeared in Crelle's 
Journal for 1829, and the second, which is a model of clearness, in 
Dove’s Repertorium der Physih. Dirichlet laid down certain definite 
sufficient conditions in regard to the natuie of a function which 
is expansible, and found under these conditions the limiting value 
of the sum of n terms of the series. Dirichlet’s determination 
of the sum of tlie series at a point of discontinuity has been criticized 
by Schlafii (see Crelle’s Journal, vol. Ixidi.) add by Du Bois-Reymond 
(Mafhem. Annaien, vol. vii.), who maintained that the sum is really 
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indetnnninBte. Their objection uppeais, hoinevec, to rest upon a 
ntnuifiprehenBlon as to the meaning of the eumof the Eecies; ii jc, be 
the p^it at disoontinuitv, it is possible to make x approach 
and a become indefinitely great, so that the sum of the series 
takes any assigneii value in a certain interval, whereas we ought 
to make first and afterwards m^oo, and no other way of 

going to the double limit is really admissible. Other papers by 
DirckaeB {Crellt, vol. iv.) and Besset {Astranomtsrhe Nachrichten, vol. 
xvi.), on similar lines to those by Dirichlet, are of inferior importance. 
Many of the investigations subsequent to Dirichlet's have the object 
of freeing a function from some of the restrictions which were imposed 
upon it in Dirichlet's proof, but no complete set of necessary and 
sufficient conditions as to the nature of the function has been ob- 
tainorl. Upschits {“ De Bxpiicatione per series trigonometricas,” 
Crelk's JourHoi, vol. Ixiii., itifiq) showed that, under a certain con¬ 
dition, u function which has an mfinito number of maxima and 
minima in the neighbourhood of a point is still expansible; his 
ctmdrtion is that at the point of discontinuity |3, \ fijt + i) - fiji) \ -rBJ“ 
as 5 converges to eero, B being a constant, and a a positive exponent. 
A somewhat wider condition is 

f{fl+s)-m\ loga-o, 

i-n 

for which Lipschiti's results would hold. This last condition is 
atlopted by Dini in his tceati.se {Sopra la serie di Fourier, &c., Pisa, 
l8So). 

The modern period in the theory was inaugurated hy the publi¬ 
cation by Riemann iti 1H67 of his very miportaril memoir, written 
in 1854, Oher die Darsie/iharkeit einn Function iurch erne trigu- 
nomelnsche Reihe. The first part of his memoir contains a historical 
account of the work of previous investigators; in the second part 
there is a discussion of the foundations of the Integral Calculus, 
and the third part is mainly devoted to a discussion of what can 
be inferred a.s to the nature of a functioii re.s]>ecting the changes in 
its value for a continuous cliange in the variable, if the function is 
capable of representa''on by a trigonometrical scries. Dirichlet 
and probably liiemann thought that all continuous functions were 
BveiyArliere fepresentabic by the series; this view wa.s refuted hy Du 
Bois-Reymotid {Ahh. der Bayer. Akad. vol. xii. i). It was shown 
by fiiemamn that (he convergeoce or non-eonvergetice of the scrie.s 
at a particular point x depends only upon the nature of the function 
in an arUtrarily small neighbourhood of the point x. The first to call 
attuution to the importance of the theory 01 uniform convergence of 
senes in coonexinn with FouriiT’s Series was Stoke.s, in his memoir 
■' On the Critical Values of the Sums of Porbdic Series ’’ {Camh. Phil. 
Trans., 1847 ; Coltefled Pajiers, vol. i.). As the method of determin¬ 
ing the coefficients in a trigonometrical series is invalid unless the 
series converges in general uniiornily, the cjue.stion arose whether 
series with cuclficiefits other Hum those of Fourier exist which 
represent arliitrary functions. Heine sliowed {Crelk's Journal, 
vcd. ixxi.. 1870, and in his treatise KugBlfunitiouen, vol. i.) that 
Foucw'r's Keries is in genual uniformly convergent, and that If 
there is a uniformly convergent series which represents a function, 
it is the only one of the kind. G. Cantor tlion .showed {CrcHe’s 
Journal, vols. Ixxii. Ixxiii.) that even if uniform convergence he 
not demanded, there can be but one convergent expansioo for a 
(unction, an<l that it is that of Fourier. In the Math. Ann. vol. 
1',, Cantor extended his investigation to functions liaving an in¬ 
finite number of discontinnities. ImjTortant contributions to the 
Uieory of tin- series liave been published by Du Bois-Reymond 
{Ahh. der Bayer. AkaJemic, vol. xii., 1875, two memoirs, also in 
Orlte's Journal, vols. Ixxiv. Ixxvi. Ixxix.), by Kronecker {Berliner 
Barickk, 1885), by O. Hdldu (Berliner Bcrichte, 7885), by Jotdan 
{Catnples rendus, 1881, vol. xcii.), by . 4 scoIi {Math. Annul., 1871, 
ami Annali di matematka vol. vi.), and by Ganocchi {Atti della 
X. Aee- di Torino, voL x., 1875). Hamilton’.s memoir on " 'Fluctuat¬ 
ing Functions ” {Trans. R.L.i., vol. xix., 1841) may also be studied 
with profit in this connexion. memoir by Brod6n {Math. Annaten, 
vol. hi.) contams a good investigation of some of’the .most recent 
results on the subject. ITie scope of Fourier’s .SeriM has been 
axtended by Lebesgue, who introduced a conception of integration 
wider than that due to Riemann. Lehesgue’s work on Fourier’s 
Series will be found in has treatise, Lefons sur Jes shyies trigono- 
mclrujucs (i'X>6) : also in a memoir, “ Sur les series trigonometriques,” 
Annates sc. dc I’icole nomiale supirieure, series ii. vol. xx. (1903), 
anil in a p.aper ” Sur la convergence des sirics de Fourier," Math. 
Annalen, vol. Ixiv. (1905). 

.\i.'TiioRiTiFs.—’The foregoing historical adconnt has been mainly 
drawn from A. Sachsc’s work, Versneh einer Geschichte der 
Darstcllung willkiirliclier Fiinctionen einer Variabeln durch trigono- 
metrisclic Reiheii,” published in Schlhmilch's Zeitschri/t fUr Mathe- 
Kuitik, Supp., vol. x.xv. 1R80, and from a paper hy G. A. Gibson 
" On the History of the Fourier Senes " (Proe. Ed. Math. Soc. vol. 
xi.). Reiff’s Geschichte der tmendlichen Reihen mav also be consulted, 
aud also the first part of Riemann’s memoir referred to above. 
Besides Dini’s treatise already referred to, there is a lucid treatment 
of the subject from an elementary point of view in C, Neumann's 
treatise, Vher die nach Kreis-, Kugel- und Cylinder-Funotionen 
jortsehreiteniUn EtUurichelungen. Jordan’s discussion of the subject 
in hi.s Cours ^analyse is worthy of attention ; an account of functions 
■with limited variation is giv e n in vol. i.; see also a paper by Study 


is the JifofiL Annalen/yol. xlvii. On the second mean-value theorem 
papers by Bonnet (Brux. MtmoireS, vol. xxfii., 1849 Lionvitld's 
tjournal, vol. xiv., 1849), by Du Bois-Reymond {Crelk's Journal, vol. 
Ixxuc., 1875), by Hankel {Zertschrift ikr Math, und Fhysik, vol. xiv., 
1869), by Meyer {Math. Ann., vol. vi., 1872) and by Holder (Golttnger 
.dneeigen, 1894) may be consulted; the most general form of the 
theorem ha»f>een given by Hobson {Proc. London Math. Soc., Series 
II. vol. vii., 1009). On the theoryot unifonn convergence of senes, 
a memoir by W. F. O.sgood {Amer. Journal vf Math, xix.) may he with 
advantage consulted. On the theory of series in general, in ralatioa 
to the fimctions which they can represent, a memoir by Kaire 
(.dnna/i di matematka, Series HI. vol. iii.) is of great import¬ 
ance. Bromwich’s Theory of Itifimle Series {iyo8) contains much 
information on the general theory of series, Bdeher’s *' Intro¬ 
duction to the Theory of Fourier’.s SetieB,” Annah of Malh., Series 
If. vol. vii., 7906, will he fouinl useful. Sec also Carslaw’s f«- 
(roductioH to the. Theory of Fourier's Series and Integrals, and the 
Mathematical Theory of the Conduction of Heat (190(1). A full arcmint 
ot the theory Tvill be found in Hob^n's troatiac On the Theory 
of Functions of a Real Variable and on the Theory of Fourier’s Series 
(7907). (E, W. H.) 

FOURHIES, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Nord, on an affluent of the Sanabre, 39 m, S.E. of Valenciennes 
by rail. Pop. (1906) 73,308. It is one of the ehief centres in 
France for wool combing and spinning, and produces a great 
variety of cloths. The glass-works of Fourmies date from 
7599, and were the first established in the north of France, iron 
is worked in the vicinity, and there are important forges and 
foundries. Enamel-ware is also manufaetured. In 7897 labour 
troubles brought about military interventiem and consequent 
bloodshed. A board of trade arbitration and a sohool of com¬ 
merce and industry are among the public in.stitutions. 

FOUBMONT, Etienne (768,3-7745), French orientalist, was 
bom at Herbetai, near Saint Denis, on the 23rd of June 1683. 
lie studied at the Colltgc Mazarin, Paris, and afterwards in the 
College Montaigu, where his attention was attracted to Oriental 
languages. Shortly after leaving the college lie puUislicd a 
Traivetion du remmentaire dti Rabbin Abraham Aben Esra sur 
VeccUsiasle. In 17:1 Louis XIV. appointed Fourmont to 
a.ssist a young Chinese, Hoan-ji, in compiling a Chinese grammar. 
Jloan ji died in 1716, and it was not until 1737 that Fourmont 
published Meditatiaites Sinicae and in 1742 Grammatica Siniea, 
He also -wrote Reflexions critiques sur les Jiistnire-s des aneieiis 
j>euples(tq^$), and several dissertations printed in the Memoires 
of the Academy of Inscriptions. He hecame professor of .Arabic 
in the Colli'ge de France in 1715. In 1773 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, in 7738 a member 
of the Royal Society cTf l.ondiai, and in 1742 a member of that 
of Berlin. He died at Paris on the 19th of December 1745. 

His brother, Michel Fourmont {1690-1746), was also a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, and professor of the Syriac 
language in the Royal College, and was sent by the government 
to copy inscriptions in Greece. 

An account of fetienne Fourmont's life and a catalogue of his 
works will be found ill the second edition (1747) of his Reflexions 
critiques. 

FOUHNET, JOSEPH JEAN BAPTISTE XAVIER (7801-1869), 
French ({eologist and metallurgist, was born at Strassburg on 
the r5th of May i8oi. He was educated at the Iicole dcs Mines 
at Paris, and after considerable experience as a mining engineer 
he was in 1834 appointed professor of geology at Lyons. He was 
a man of wide knowledge and extensive research, and wrote 
memoirs on chemical and mineralogical subjects, on eruptive 
rotdts, on the stracture of the Jura, the metamorphism of the 
Western Alps, on the formation of oolitic lime.stoncR, on kaolin- 
ization and on metalliferous veins. On metallurgical subjects 
also he was an acknowledged authority ; and he published 
observations on the order of sulphurability of metals {loi de 
Fournet). He died at Lyons on the 8th of January 1669. His 
chief publications were: Etudes sur les depots metallffires (Paris, 
1834); Histoire de la dolomie (Lyons, 1847); De I’exlension 
des terrains hmiillers (7853); Geolope lyoamaise (Lyons, i86i)< 

FOURNIER, PIERRE SIMON (1712-1768), French engraver 
and typefounder, was bom at Paris on the jsth of September 
171a. He was the son of.a printer, and was brought up to his 
fathePs business. After studying drawing under the pais^C 
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Colson, he practised for some time the art of woed-erigraving, 
and ultimately turned his attention to the engraviig and casting 
of types. He designed many new characters, ana his foundry 
became celebrated not only in France, but in foreign countries. 
Not content with his practical achievements, he sought to 
stimulate public interest in his art by the productibn of various 
works on the subject. In 1737 he published his Table ties 
proportions fuil jaut observer entre ks caraclercs, which was 
followed by several other technical treatises. In 1758 he assailed 
the title of Gutenberg to the honour awarded him as inventor 
of printing, claiming it for Schoffer, in his Dissertation sur 
I'originc et les progres de Tart de graver en bois. I'bis gave rise 
to a controver.sy in which Schopflin and Baer were his opponents. 
Fournier’s contributions to this debate were collected and re¬ 
printed under the title of Traitis kistorigues et critiques sur 
Vorigine, de rimprimerie. His principal work, however, was the 
Manuel iypographique, which appeared in 2 vols. 8vo in 1764, 
the first volume treating of engraving and type-founding, the 
second of printing, with examples of different alphabets. It 
was the author’s design to complete the work in four volumes, 
but he did not live to execute it. He died at Paris on the 8th of 
October igCiS. 

FOUHNIER L’HERITIER, CLAUDE ( 1745 --1825), French 
revolutionist, called “ I’Amcricain,” was born at Auzon (Haute- 
I.oirc) on the 21st of December 1745, the son of a poor weaver. 
He went to America to seek his fortune, and started at San 
Domingo an establishment for making tafia (an inferior quality 
of rum), but lost his money in a fire. Returning to France 
he tlu'ew himself into the Revolution with enthusiasm, and 
specially distingu’ished himself by the active part he took in the 
organization of the popular armed force by means of which the 
most famous of the revolutionary coups were effected. His 
influence was principally manifested in the insurrections of the 
5th and Cth of October 1789, the 17th of July 1791, and the 
2oth of June and the loth of August 1792. He was on bad 
terms with tlie majority of the politicians, and particularly 
with Marat, and spent a great part of his lime in prison, all the 
governments regarding him as an agitator and accusing hmi of 
inciting to insurrection. Arrested fur the first time fur trying 
to force an entrant^' into the club of the Cordeliers, from whicli 
he had been expelled, he was released, but was in prison from 
the r2th of December 1793 to the 21st of September 1794, and 
again from the 9th of March 1795 to the 26tli of October 1795. 
After the attempt on the First Consul in the rue Sainte-Nicaisc 
he was deported to Guiana, but was allowed to return to France 
in 1809. In ii8n, while under surveillance at Auxerre, he was 
accusp,d of lulling proi-oked an itneute agairsit taxes known as 
the droits reimis (afterwards called emiribuiions iiidireetes), 
and was imprisoned in the Chateau d’lf, where be. remained till 
1S14. On the second restoration of the Bourbons Fournier 
was cnnfineil for about nine months in the prison of La Force. 
After i8j6 he was left unmolested, turned royalist, and passed 
Ids last years in importuning the Restoration government for 
compensation for his lost property in San Domuign. He died 
in obscurity. 

For further details see prof.ace (0 F. A. Aulird's edition of Fournier's 
blemoires secrets (Parir,, 1R90), published by the Sorif te de I’histoirc 
de la R/ volntion. 

FODRTOD, MARIE FRANCOIS OSCAR BARDY DE 

1S97), French politician, was born at RibiSrac (Dordogne) on 
the 3rd of January 1836, and represented his native department 
in the Natlonid .Assembly after the Francn-Gcrman War. There 
he proved a u.iefiil adherent to Thiers, who made him minister 
of public works in December 1872. He was minister of religion 
in the cabinet of May 18-24, 1873, being the only member of the 
Right included by Thiers in that short-lived ministry. Ai 
minister of education, religion and the fine arts in the recon¬ 
structed cabinet of the due de Broglie he had used his adminis¬ 
trative powers to further clerical ends, and as mmister of the 
interior in Broglie’s cabinet in 1877 he resumed the adminis¬ 
trative methods of the Second Empire. With a well-known 
Bonapartist, Baron R. C. F. Reille, as his secretary, he replaced 
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republican functionaries by Bonapartist partisans, reserving 
a few places for the Legitimists. In the general elections of 
that year he used the whole weight of officialdom to secure a 
majority for the Right, to support a clerical and reartionar>- 
programme. He accompanied Marshal MacMahon in his tour 
through southern France, and the presidential manifesto of 
September, stating that the president would rely solely on the 
Senate should the elections prove unfavourable, was generally 
attributed to Fourtou. In spite of these efforts the cabinet fell, 
and a commission was appointed to inquire into their uncon¬ 
stitutional abuse of power. Fourtou was unseated in consequence 
of the revelations made in tlie report of the commission. In the 
Chamber of Deputies Gambetta gave the lie direct to Fourtou's 
allegation tliat the republican party opposed ev'ery republican 
principle that was not antiquated. A duel was fought in con¬ 
sequence, but neither party was injured. He was re-elected to 
the chamber in 1879 and entered the Senate the next year. 
Failing to secure re-election to the Senate in 1885 he again entered 
tlw popular chamber as Legitimist candidate in 1889, but be 
tr ok no further active part in politics. He died in Paris in 1897. 

His works include Histoire de Louis A 17 (1840): llistoire de 
Saint Pie F (1845) ; Mine Swetchine, su vie et ses a-uvres {2 vols., 
183c,) ; La Question italienne. (iSOo); De la centtre-rh'ohiHcn (1876) ; 
anti Miitnmres d'un royaliste (2 vols., 1888). 

FODSSA, or Fos.sa, the native name of Cryptoproeta jerox, a 
somewhat cat-like or civet-like mammal peailiar to Madagascar, 
where it is the largest carnivorous animal. It is about twice 
the size of a cat (5 ft. from no.se to end of tail), with short close 
fur of nearly uniform pale brown. Little is kmnwn of its habits, 
except that it is nocturnal, frequently attacks and carries off 
goats, and especially kids, and .shows great ferocity when 
wounded, on which account it is much dreaded bj- the natives. 
An example lived in the London zoological gardens for nearly 
fourteen years. .See Carnivora. 

FOWEY (u.sually pronounced FmA, a seaport and market- 
town in the Bodmin parli.amentary division of Cornwall, England, 
on the Great Western railway, 25 m. by sea W. of Plymouth, 
Pop. (1901) 2258. It lies on the west shore of the picturesque 
estuaiy of the river Fowey', close to the water's edge, and 
sheltered by a screen of hills. Its church of St Nicholas is said 
to have been built in the t4th contuiy, on the site of a still older 
edifirr dedicated to .St F'inbar of Cork. It has a fine tower and 
late Norman doorway. Within are a priest's chamber over tlie 
porch, a handsome o<ak ceiling, a i5th-eentuiy pulpit, and some 
curious monuments and bras.ses. Place House, adjacent to the 
church, is a highly ornate Tudor building. .A few ancient 
houses remain in the town. Deep-sea fishing is carried on ; 
hut the staple trade consists in the export of china day and 
minerals, coal being imported. Fowey hatbnur, wliich is ca.sy 
of access in clear weather, will admit large vessels at any state 
of the, tide. St Catherine’s Fort, dating from the d.\vs ol Henry 
Vni. and now ruined, stands at the harbour's mouth, and 
once formed the main defenre of the town. Opposite the town, 
and connected with it by Bodeneck Ferry, is the village of Polruan. 
Its main features are St Saviour’s Chapel, with an ancient rood- 
stone, and the remains of Hall House, which was garrisoned 
during the civil wars of the 17th century. 

Fowey (Fawy, Vawy, Fowj'k) held a leading position amongst 
Cornish ports from the reign of Edward I. to the days of the 
Tudors. The numerous references to the privateering exploits 
of its ships in the Patent and Clo.se Rolls and the extraordinary 
number of them at the siege of Calais in 1346 alike testify to its 
importance. During tliis period the king’s mandates were 
addressed to the bailiffs or to the mayor and bailiffs, and no 
charter of incorporation appears to have been granted until the 
reign of James II. Under the second charter of 1690 the common 
council consisted of a mayor and eight aldermen and these 
with a recorder elected the free burgesses. A member for Fowey 
and Looe was summoned to a council at Westminster in 1340, 
hut from that date until 1571, when it was entrusted with the 
privilege of returning two members, it had no parliamentary' 
representation. By Ae Reform Act of J832 it lost both its 
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members. It had ceased to exercise its municipal functions a 
few years previously,. In 1316 the prior of Tywardreath, as 
lord of the manor, obtained the right to hold a Monday market 
and two fairs on the feasts of St Finbar and St Lucy, but by the 
charter of 1690 provision was made for a Saturday market and 
three fairs, on the ist of May, loth of September and Shrove 
Tuesday, and only these three continue to be held. 

FOWL (Dan. Fugl, Ger. Vogel), a term originally used in the 
sense that bird' now is, but, except in composition,—as sea-fowl, 
wild-fowl and the like,—practically almost confined * at present 
to designate the otherwise namele.ss species which struts on our 
dunghills, gathers round our barn-doors, or stocks our poultry 
yards—the type of the genus Callus of ornithologists, of which 
four well-marked species are known. The first of these is the 
red jungle-fowl of the greater part of India, G. ferrugineus ,— 
called by many writers G. hankiva, —which is undoubtedly the 
parent stock of all the domestic races (cf. Darwin, Animals and 
Plants under Domesticalion, i. pp. 233-246). It inhabits northern 
India from Sind to Burma and Cochin China, as well as the Malay 
Peninsula and many of the islands as far as Timor, besides the 
Philippines. It occurs on the Himalayas up to the height of 
4000 ft., and its southern limits in the west of India proper are, 
according to Jerdon, found on the Raj-peepla hills to the south 
of the Nerbudda, and in the east near the left hank of the 
Godavery, or perhaps even farther, as he had heard of its being 
Icilled at Cummum. This species resembles in plumage what is 
commonly known among poultry-fanciers as the “ Black-breasted 
game ” breed, and this is said to be especially the case with 
examples from the Malay countries, between which and examples 
from India some differences are observable—the latter having 
the plumage less red, the ear-lappets almost invariably white, 
and slate-coloured legs, while in the former the ear-lappets are 
crimson, like the comb and wattles, and the legs yellowish. If 
the Malayan birds be considered distinct, it is to them that the 
name G. bankiva properly applies. This species is said to be 
found in lofty forests and in dense thickets, as well as in ordinary 
bamboo-jungles, and when cultivated land is near its haunts, 
it may be seen in the fields after the crops are cut in straggling 
parties of from 10 to 20. The crow to which the cock gives 
utterance morning and evening is just like that of a bantam, 
never prolonged as in most domestic birds. The hen breeds 
from January to July, according to the locality ; and lays from 
8 to 12 creamy-white eggs, occasionally scraping together a few 
leaves or a little dry grass by way of a nest. The so-called G. 
giganteus, formerly taken by some ornithologists for a distinct 
species, is now regarded as a tame breed of G. ferrugineus or 
bankiva. The second good species is the grey jungle-fowl, G. 
sonnerati, whose range begins a little to the northward of-the 
limits of the preceding, and it occupies the southern part of the 
Indian peninsula, without being found elsewhere. The cock 
has the end of the shaft of the neck-hackles dilated, forming a 
horny plate, like a drop of yellow sealing-wax. His call is very 
peculiar, being a broken and imperfect kind of crow, quite^mlike 
that of C. ferrugineus and more like a cackle. The two species 
where their respective ranges overlap, occasionally mterbreed 
in a wild state, and the present readily crosses in confinement 
with domestic poultry, but the hybrids are nearly always sterile. 
The third species is the Sinhalese jungle-fowl, G. stanleyi (the 
G. lafayettii of some authors), peculiar to Ceylon. This also 
greatly resembles in plumage some domestic birds, but the cock 
is red beneath, and has a yellow comb with a red edge and 
purplish-red cheeks and wattles. lie has also a singularly 
different voice, his crow being dissyllabic. This bird crosses 
readily with tame hens, but the hybrids are believed to be infertile. 
The fourth species, G. varius (the G. furcatus of some authors), 
inhabits Java and the islands eastwards as far as Flores. This 
differs remarkably from the others in not possessing hackles, and 

‘ Bird (cognate with breed and brood) was originally the young of 
any animal, and an early Act of the Sottish parliament speaks qf 
“ WoU-birdis,” i.e. Wolf-cubs. 

• Like Deer (Dan. Dyr, Gcr. Tier). Beast, too, with some men 
has almost attained as much specialixation. 


in having a large unserrated comb of red and blue and only r, 
single chin wattle. The predominance of green in its plumage 
is another easy mark of distinction. Hybrids between this 
species and domestic birds are often produced, but they are most 
commonly sterile. Some of them have been mistaken for distinct 
species, as those which have received the names of G. aeneus 
and G. temmincki. 

Several circumstances seem to render it likely that fowls 
were first domesticated in Burma or the countries adjacent 
thereto, and it is the tradition of the Chinese that they received 
their poultry from the West about tlie year 1400 b.c. By the 
Institutes of Mann, the tame fowl is forbidden, though the wild 
is allowed to be eaten—showing that its domestication was 
accomplished when they were written. The bird is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament nor by Homer, though he has ’AXexTwp 
(cock) as the name of a man, nor is it figured on ancient Egyptian 
monuments. Pindar mentions it, and Aristophanes calls it the 
Persian bird, thus indicating it to have been introduced to Greece 
through Persia, and it is figured on Babylonian cylinders between 
the 6th and 7th centuries b.c. It is sculptured on the Lycian 
marbles in the British Museum (c. 600 b.c.), and E. Blyth 
remarks {Ibis, 1867, p. 157) that it is there represented with the 
appearance of a true jungle-fowl, for none of the wild Gallt 
ha\’e the upright bearing of the tame breed, hut carry their 
tail in a drooping position. For further particulars of these 
breeds see Poultry. (■^. N.) 

FOWLER, CHARLES (1792-1867), English architect, was 
born at Cullompton, Devon, on the 17th of May 1792. After 
serving an apprenticeship of five years at Exeter, he went to 
London in 1814, and entered the office of David Laing, where 
he remained till he commenced practice for himself. His first 
work of importance was the court of bankruptcy in Basinghall 
Street, finished in 1821. In the following year he gained the 
first premium for a design for the new London bridge, which, 
however, was ultimately built according to the design of another 
architect. Fowler’s other designs for bridges include one con¬ 
structed across the Dart at Totnes. He was also the architect 
for the markets of Tovent Garden and Hungerford, the new 
market at Gravesend, and Exeter lower market, and besides 
several churches he designed Devon lunatic asylum (18.45), 
the London fever hospital (1849), and the hall of the Wax 
Chandlers’ Company, Gresham Street (1853). For some years 
he was honorary secretary of the institute of British architects, 
and he was afterwards created vice-president. He retired from 
his profession in 1853. and died at Great Marlow, Bucks, on the 
26th of September 1867. 

FOWLER, EDWARD (1632-1714), Engli.sh divine, was born 
in 1632 at Westerleigh, Gloucestershire, and was educated at 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, afterwards migrating to Trinity- 
College, Cambridge. He was successively rector of Norhill, 
Bedfordshire (1656) and of All Hallows, Bread Street, London 
(1673), and in 1676 was elected a canon of Gloucester, his friend 
Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, resigning in his favour. 
In 1681 he became vicar of St Giles, Cripplcgate, but after four 
years was suspended for Whiggism. When the Declaration 
of Indulgence was published in 1687 he successfully influenced 
the London clergy against reading it. In 1691 he was consecrated 
bishop of Gloucester and held the see until his death on the 
26th of August 1714. Fowler was suspected of Pelagian ten¬ 
dencies, and his earliest book was a Free Discourse in defence of 
The Practices of Certain Moderate Divines called Latitudinarians 
(1670). The Design of Christianity, published by him in the 
following year, in which he laid stress on the moral design of 
revelation, was criticized by Baxter in his How far floliness 
is the Design of Christianity (1671) and by Bunyan inJkis Defence 
of thdDoctrine of Justification by Faith (1672), the latter describing 
theDesigniS “a mixture oi Popery,SocinianismandQuiikerism,” 
a horrid accusation to which Fowler replied in a scurrilous 
pamphlet entitled Dirt Wip'd Off. He also published, in 1693, 
Twenty-Eight Propositions, by which the Doctrine of the Trinity 
is endeavoured to be explained, challenging with some success t)ie 
Socinian position. 
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FOWLER, JOHN ^182(3-1864;, English inventor, was bom 
at Melksham, Wilts, on the nth of July 1826. He learned 
practical engineering at Middlesborough-on-Tees, and about* 
1850 invented a mechanical system for the drainage of land. 
In 1852 he began experiments in steam cultivation, and in 1858 
the Royal Agricultural Society awarded him the pfizc of l^oo 
which it had offered for a steam-cultivator that should be an 
economic substitute fo'' thj plough or the spade. In i860 he 
founded at Hunslet, Leed.'’^ th '..•m of Fowler & Co., manu¬ 
facturers of agricultural machinery, traction engines, &c. He 
died at Ackworth, Yorkshire, on the 4th of December 1864. 

FOWLER, SIR JOHN (1817-1898), English civil engineer, 
was born on the 15th of July 1817 at Wadsley Hall, near Sheffield, 
where his father was a land-surveyor. At the age of sixteen 
he became a pupil of John Towlerton Leather, the engineer of 
the Sheffield water-works. The latter’s uncle, George Leather, 
was engineer of the Great Aire and Calder Navigation Company, 
of the Goole Docks, and other similar works, and Fowler passed 
occasionally into his employment, in which he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of hyclraulic engineering. The era of 
railway construction soon swept both Fowler and his employers 
into its service, and one of his first employments was to oppose 
the route of the Midland railway, chosen by the Stephensons, 
which left Sheffield on a branch line, and was therefore strongly 
resented by the inhabitants. Tbe prestige of the .Stephensons 
carried all before it, but in later life Sir John Fowler had the 
satisfaction of seeing the opposition of his clients justified, and 
Sheffield placed on the main line. In 1838 he went into the 
office of John Urpeth Rastrick, one of the leading railway 
engineers of the day, where he was employed in designing bridges 
for the line from London to Brighton, and also in surveying for 
railways in Lancashire. In 1839 he went as representative of 
Mr Leather to take charge of the construction of the Stockton 
& Hartlepool railway and remained as manager of the line after 
it was finished. In 1844 he began his independent career as an 
engineer, and from the first was largely employed, more particu¬ 
larly in laying out the small railway systems which eventually 
were amalgamated under the title of the Manchester, Sheffield 
& Lincolnshire. In the course of this work he designed a 
bridge known as Torksey Bridge, which was disallowed by the 
Board of Trade inspector. Captain (afterwards Field-Marshal Sir) 
Lintorn Simmons. The engineering profession espou.scd Fowler’s 
side in the controversy which followed, and as a result the verdict 
of the Board of Trade was modified. The episode was the 
beginning of a warm friendship between these distinguished 
representatives of civil and military engineering. Fowler was 
engineer of the London Metropolitan railway, the pioneer of 
underground railways, and noteworthy in that it was mostly 
made not by tunnelling, but by excavating from the surface and 
then covering in the permanent way ; and he lived to be one of 
the engineers officially connected with the deep tunnelling “ tube” 
system extensively adopted for electric railways in London. 
He was also engaged in the m.aking of railways in Ireland, and 
in 1867 he was .selected by Disraeli to serve on a commission to 
advise the government in respect of a propo.sal for a state- 
purchase of the Irish railway system. He also carried out 
considerable works in relation to the Nene Valley drainsige and 
the reclamation of land at the Norfolk estuary. 

In 1865 he was elected president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the youngest president who had ever sat in the chair. 
He was strongly opposed to the project of a Channel tunnel to 
France, and in 1872 he endeavoured to obtain the consent of 
parliament to a Channel ferry scheme, whereby trains were to be 
transported across the strait in large ferry steamers. The 
proposal involved the making of enlarged harbours at Dover 
and Audresselles on the French coast, and the bill, after passing 
the Commons, was thrown out by the casting vote of the chairman 
of a committee of the Hoase of Lords. In 1875 he was enabled 
to render, in his private capacity, a signal seiadce to the Italian 
government, which was much embarrassed by impracticable 
proposals pressed on it by Garibaldi for a rectification of the 
course of the Tiber and other engineering works. He had 
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several interviews with the Italian patriot, ana persuaded him V 
of the impracticable nature of his plan, thereby obtaining for 
the government leisure to devise a more reasonable scheme. 
For eight years from 1871 he acted as general engineering adviser 
in Egypt to the Khedive Ismail. He projected a railway to tlie 
.Sudan, and also the reparation of the barrage. These and many 
other plans came to an end owing to financial reasons. But the 
maps and surveys for the railway were given to the war office, 
and proved most useful to Lord Wolseley in his Nile expedition. 
For this service Fowler was made K.C.M.G. (1885). He was 
created a baronet in 1890 on the completion of the Forth bridge, 
of which with his partner Sir Benjamin Baker he was joint 
engineer. He died at Bournemouth on the 20th of jlovember 
1898. 

FOWLER, WILLIAM (c. 1560-3614), Scottish poet, was born 
about the year 1560. He attended St Leonard’s college, ,St 
Andrews, between 1574 and 1578, and in 1581 he was in Paris 
studying civil law. In 1581 he issued a pamphlet against John 
Hamilton and other Catholics, who had, he said, driven him from 
his country. He subsequently (about .^1590) became private 
secretary and Master of Requests to Anne of Denmark, wife of 
James VI., and was renominated to these offices when the queen 
went to England. In 1609 his services were rewarded by a grant 
of 2000 acres in Ulster. His sister Susannah Fowler married 
Sir John Drummond, and was mother of the poet William 
Drummond of Hawthornden. On the title-page of The Triumphs 
of Petrarke, Fowler styles himself ‘‘ P. of Hawick,” which has 
been held to mean that he was parson of Hawick, but this is 
doubtful. A MS. collection of seventy-two sonnets, entitled 
7 'he Tarantula of Love, and a translation (1587) from tlte Italian 
of the. Triumphs of Petrarke are preserved in the library of the 
university of Edinburgh, in the collection bequeathed' by his 
nephew, William Drummond. Two other volumes of his manu¬ 
script notes, scrolls of poems, &c., are presert'ed among the 
Drummond MS.S., now in the library of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Scotland. Specimens of Imwler’s verses were pub¬ 
lished in 1803 by John Leyden in his Scolltsh Descriptive Poems. 
Fowler contributed a prefatoiy sonnet to James Vl.’s Furies-, 
and James, in return, commended, in verse, Fowler’s Triumphs. 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES (i74()-i8o6), British statesman and 
orator, was the third son of Henry Fox. ist Lord Holland, and 
his wife, Lady ('aroline Lennox, eldest daughter of Charles 
Lennox, 2nd duke of Richmond. He was born at 9 Conduit 
Street, W’estminster, on tlie 24th of January 1749. The father, 
who treated his children with extreme indulgence, allowed him 
to choose his school, and he elected to go to one kept at Wands¬ 
worth by a French refugee, named Pampelonne. In a very short 
time he asked to be sent to Eton, where he went in 1757. At 
Eton he did no more work than was acceptable to him, but he 
had an inborn love of literature, and he laid the foundation of 
that knowledge of the classic languages which in after ('ears was 
the delight of his life. The vehemence of his temper was con¬ 
trolled by an affectionate disposition. When quite a boy he 
checked his own tendency to fits of passion on learning that his 
father trusted him to cure his defects. 

That he learnt anything, and that he grew up an amiable and 
magnanimous man, were solelj' due to his natural worth, for no 
one ever owed le.ss to education or to family example. The 
relations of Lord Holland to his sons would be difficult to parallel. 
He not only treated them, and in particular Charles, as friends 
and companions in pleasure from the first, but he did his best 
to encourage them in dissipation. In 1763 he took Charles for 
a tour on the continent, introduced him to the most immoral 
society of the time and gave him money with which to gamble. 
The boy came back to Eton a precocious rake. It was his good 
fortune that he did go back, for he was subjected to a wholesome, 
course of ridicule by the other boys, and was flogged by Dr 
Barnard, the headmaster. In 1764 Charles proceeded to 
Hertford College, Oxford. At Oxford, as at Eton, he read 
literature from natural liking, and he paid some attention to 
mathematics. His often quoted saying that he found mathc- 
I matics entertaining was probably meant as a jest at the expense 
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of Sir G< Uaoartney, to whom he was writing, and who was 
known to maintain that it was useless. His own account of his 
school and college training, given in a letter to the same corre> 
spondent (6th August 1767), is: “1 employed almost my 
wherfe time at Oxford in the motheaiatical and classical know¬ 
ledge, but more particularly in the latter, so that 1 understand 
Latin and Greek tolerably well. I am totally ignorant in every 
part of useful knowledge. I am more convinced every day how 
little advantage there is in being what at school and the uni¬ 
versity is called a good scholar: one receives a good deal of 
amusement from it, but that is all. At present I read nothing 
but Italian, which I am immoderately fond of, particularly of 
the poetry. , < , As for French, I am far from being so thorough 
a master of it as I could wish, but I know so much of it that I 
Could perfect myself in it at any time with very little trouble, 
especially if I pass three or four months in France.” The passage 
is characteristic. It shows at once his love of good literature 
and his thoroughness. Fox’s youth was disorderly, but it was 
never indolent. He was incapable of half doing anything which 
he did at all. lie did perfect himself in French, and he showed 
no less determination to master mere sports. At a later period 
when he had grown fat he accounted for his skill in taking “ cut 
balls ” at tennis by saying that he was a very “ painstaking 
man.” He was all his life a groat and steady walker. 

The disorders of his early years were notorious, and were a 
common subject of gossip. In the spring of 1767 he left Oxford 
and joined his father on the continent during a tour in France 
and Italy. In 1768 Lord Holland bought the pocket borough 
of Midhurst for him, and he entered on his parliamentary career, 
and on London sorietv, in 1769. Within the next few years Lord 
Holland reaped to the full the reward for idl that was good, and 
whatever was evil, in the training ho had given his son. The 
affection of Charles Fox for his father was unbounded, but the 
passion for gambling which had been instilled in him as a boy 
proved the ruin of the family fortune. He kept racehorses, 
and bet on them largely. On the racecourse he was successful, 
and it is another proof of his native thoroughness that he gained 
a reputation as a handicapper. It is said that he won more Uian 
he lost on the course. At the gambling table he w.as unfortunate, 
and there can he little question tliat he was fleeced both in 
London and in Paris by unscrupulous players of his own .social 
rank, who took advantoge of his generosity and whose worth¬ 
lessness he knew. In the ardour of his passion Fox look his 
losses and their consequences with an attractive gaiety. He 
called the room in which he did business with the jew money¬ 
lenders his “ Jerusalem chamber.” When his elder brother had 
a son, and his prospects were injured, he said that the boy was 
a second Messiah, who had appeared for the destruction of the 
Jews. “He had his jest, and they had his estate.” In 1774 
Lord Holland had to find £140,000 to pay the gambling debts of 
his sons. For years Charles lived in pecuniar embarrassment, 
and during his later years, when he had given up gambling, he 
was supported by the contributions of wealthy friends, who in 
1793 formed a fund of £70,000 for Ills benefit. . 

His public career did not supply him with a check on habits 
of dissipation in the shape of the responsibilities of office. He 
began, as was to be expected in his father’s son, by .supporting 
the court; and in 1770, when only twenty-one, he was appointed 
a junior lord of the admiralty with Lord North. During the 
violent conflict over the Middlesex election (see WaKK.s, John) 
he took the unpopular side, and vehemently asserted the right 
of the House of Commons to exclude Wilkes. In 1772 during 
the proceedings against Crosby and Oliver—a part of the “ Wilkes 
and liberty ” agitation—he and Lord North were attacked by 
a mob and rolled in the mud. But Fox’s character was incom¬ 
patible with ministerial service under King George III. The 
king, himself a man of orderly life, detested him as a gambler 
and a rake. And Fox was too independent to please a master 
who expected obedience. In February 1772 he threw up his 
place to be free to oppose the Royal Marriage Act, on which 
the king’s heart was set. He returned to office as junior lord 
of the treasury in December^ But he was insubordinate; bis 


sympathy with the American colonies, which vrere now beginning 
to resist the claims of the mother country to tax them, made 
him intolerable to the king and he was dismissed in February 
1774. The death of his father on the ist of July of that year 
removed an influence which tended to keep him subordinate to 
the court, *and his friendship for Burke drew him into close 
alliance with the Rockingham Whigs, From the first his ability 
had won him admiration in the House of Commons. He had 
prepared to distinguish himself as an orator by the elaborate 
cultivation of bis voice, which was naturally hiarsh and shrill. 
His argumentative force was recognized at once, but the full scope 
of his powers was first shown on the and of February 1775, when 
he spoke on the disputes with the colonies. The .speech is 
unfortunately lost, but Gibbon, who heard it, told his friend 
Holroyd (afterwards Earl of Sheffield) that Fox, “ taking tlie 
vast compass of the question before us, discovered powers for 
regular debate which neither his friends hoped nor his enemies 
dreaded.” 

His great political career dates from that day. It is unique 
among the careers of British statesmen of the first rank, for it was 
passed almost wholly in opposition. Except for a few montlis in 
2782 and 1783, and again for a few months before his death in 
2806, he was out of office. If he was absolutely sincere in the 
.statement he made, to his friend Fitzpati'ick, in a letter of the 
3rd of P'ehruary 1778, his life was all he could have wishctl. 
“ I am,” he wrote, ” certainly ambitious by nature, hut I realh' 
have, or think I have, totally subdued that passion. I have still 
as mudi vanity as ever, which is a happier passion by far, because 
great reputation I think I may acquire and keep, great situation 
I never can acquire, nor if acquired keep, without making 
sacrifices tliat I never will make.” His words show tliat he judged 
himself and read the future accurately. Yet it was certainly 
a cause of bitter disappointment to him that he had to sUtnd iiy 
while the country was in his o|3inion not only misgoverned, but 
led to ruin. His rtpulation as an orator and a political critic, 
which was great from the first and grew as he lived, most assuredly 
did not console liim for his impotence us a statesman. Of the 
causes which rendered his brilliant capacity uscic.ss for the 
purpose of obtaining practical success tlie most important, 
perhaps the only one of real importance, was his personal 
character. Lord Jolm Russell (afterwards Earl Russell), his 
friendly biographer, has to confess that Fox might have joined in 
the confession of Mirabeau : “ The public cause suffers fcT the 
immoralities of my youth.” His reputation as a rake and 
gambler was so well estoblishcd at the very beginning of hi.s 
career that when he was dismissed from office in 2774 there was 
a general lielief among the vulgar that he had been detected in 
actual theft. His perfect openness, the notoriety of his bank¬ 
ruptcies and of lire seizure of hLs hooks and furniture in execution, 
kept him before the world as a model of dissipation. In 1776, 
when he was leading the resistance to Lord North’;^ coloniid 
policy, he ‘‘ neither abandoned gaming nor his rakish life. He 
was seldom in bed before five in the morning nor out of it before 
two at noon.” At the most important crisis of his life in 1783, 
he almost made an ostentation of disorder and of indifference not 
only to appearance.s, hut even to decency. Horace Walpole has 
drawn a picture of him at that time which Lord Holland, Fo.v's 
beloved and admiring nephew, speaking from his early recollec¬ 
tions of his uncle, confesses has “ some justification.” Coming 
from such an authority tlie certificate may be held to confirm the 
substantial accuracy of Walpole. “ Fox lodged in S; James's 
Street, and as soon as he rose, which was very late, had a levee 
of his followers and of the gaming club at Brooks’s—all his 
disciples. His bristly black person, and shagged breast quite 
open and rarely purified by any ablutions, was wrapped in a foul 
linen nightgown and his bushy hair dishevelled. In these cynic 
weeds and with Epicurean good humour did he dictate liis politics, 
and in this school did the heir of the empire attend his lessons 
and imbibe them.” That this cynic manner, and Epicurean 
speech, were only the outside of a manly and generous nature 
was well known to the .personal friends of Fox, and is now 
■universally allowed. But by the bulk of his contemporaries, 
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who could not fail to see the weaknesses he ostentatiously 
displayied, Fok was, not unnaturally, suspected as being immor^ 
and untrustworthy. Therefore when he came into collision with 
the will of the king he failed to secure the confidence of the nation 
which was his only support. Nor ought any critical admirer 
of Fox to deny that George III. was not wholly >#rong when 
he said that the great orator “ was totally destitute of discretion 
and sound judgment.” Fox made many mistakes, due in some 
cases to vehemence of temperament, and in others only to be 
ascribed to want of sagacity. That he fought unpopular cau.scs 
is a very insufficient explanation of his failure as a practical 
statesman. He could have profited by the reaction which 
followed popular excitement hut for his bad reputation and his 
want of diseretion. 

During the eight years between his expulsion from office in 
1774 and the fall of l..ord North’s'ministry in March 178a he 
may indeed l)e said to have done one very great thing in politics. 
He planted the seed of the modem Liberal p)arty as opposed to 
the pure Whigs. Jn political allegianrc he became a member 
of the Roekingiiam party and worked in alliance with tlic marquis 
and with llurke, wliu.se influence on him was great In opposing 
the attempt to coerce the American colonists, and in assailing 
the waste and corruption of Lord North's administration, as 
well as the undue influence of the crown, he was at one with llic 
Rockingham Whigs. Durhig the agitation against corruption, 
and in fa>'our of honest management of the public money, 
whieh wa.s very strong between 1779 and 1782, he and they 
worked heartily together. It had a considerable cflect, and 
prepaj'ed the way for the reforms begun by Burke and continued 
by Pitt. But if Fox learnt much from Burke he learnt with 
originality. He dc.clined to ar.ecpt the revolution setlkmenl 
as final, or to tiiink with Burke that tlie constitution of tlvo 1 louse 
of Commons could not be bettered. Fox acqiiirod.lhe conviction 
that, if the House was to be made an efficient instrument for 
restraining tlic interference of the king and for .securing good 
government, it must eoa.se to bo iilleii to a very large extent 
by the nominees of boroughmongers .and the treasury. He be¬ 
came a strung advoc.Ttc lor parliamentary reform. In all ways 
he was the ardent advocate of what have in later times been 
known as ” Lilx*ral cau.scs," the removal of all religious dis¬ 
abilities and tests, the suppression of private interests which 
hampered the public good, the abolition of the slave trade, and 
the emancipation of all classes and races of men from the strict 
control of authority. 

A detailed account of his activity from 1774 to 1782 would 
entail the mention of every crisis of the American War of In¬ 
dependence and (if ever)’ serious debate in parliament. Through¬ 
out the struggle h'ox was uniformly opposed to the coercion of 
Ihc colonics and was the untiring critic, of Lord North. While 
the result mu.sl lx; held to pro\'c that he was right, he prepared 
future difficulties for himself by the fury of his language. He 
was the last man in the world to act on tiie worldly-wise maxim 
tliat an enemy .should alway.s be treated as if he may one day 
he a friend, and a friend as if he might become an enemy. On 
the 29th ot November 1779 Fox was wounded in a duel with 
Mr William Adam, a supporter of ],ord North’s whom he had 
savagely denounced. He assailed Lord North with unmeasured 
invective, directed rvfit only at his policy but at his personal 
character, though he well knew that the prime mini.stcr was an 
amiable though pliable man, who remained in office against 
his own wish, in deference to the king who appealed to his 
loyalty. When the disasters of the American war had at last 
made'a change of ministry no.re,ssary, and the king applied to 
the Whigs, through the intermediary of Lord Shelburne, Fox 
made a very serious mistake in persuading the marquess of 
Rcx;kingham not to insist on dealing directly with tlic sovereign. 
The result was the formation of a cabinet belonging, in Fox’s 
own words, partly to the king and partly to the country—that 
is to say, partly of Whigs who wished to restrain the king, and 
partly of the king’s friends, represented by Lord Shelburne, 
whose real function was to baffle thn Whigs. Dissensions began 
from the first, and were peculiarly acute between Shelburne 
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and Fox, the two secretaries of state. The old division of duties 
by which the southern secretary hod the oorrespondence with 
the colonics and the wc.stem powers of Europe, and the northern 
secretary with the others, hfid been abolished on the formation 
of the Rockingham cabinet. All foreign affairs were entrusted 
to Fox. Lord Shelburne meddled in the negotiations for the 
peace at Baris. He also persuaded his colleagues to grant some 
rather scandalous pensions, and Fox's acquiescence in this abuse 
after his recruit agitation against Lord North's waste did him 
injuiy. When tlie marquess of Rockingham died on the ist of 
July 1782, and the king oflcretl the premiership to Shelburne, 
Fox resigned, and was followed by a part of the Rockingham 
Whigs. 

In refusing to serve under Shelburne he wa.s undoubtedly 
consistent, but his next step was ruinous to himself and his 
party. On the 14th of February 1783 lie formed a coalition 
with Lord North, based as they declared on "mutual goodwill 
and confidence.” Plausible excuses were made for the alliance, 
but to the country at largo, this union, formed with a man whom 
he had denounced for years, had the appearance of an un¬ 
scrupulous conspiracy to olitain office on any terms. In the 
House of Commons the coalition was strong enough to drive 
Shelburne from office on the 2.(tli of February. The king made 
a prolonged resistance to the pressure put on hiiii to accept Fox 
and North as his ministers (sec Pitc, Wii,i.i,\m). On the 2iirl 
of April he, was constrained to submit to the forma;i( n of a new 
ministry, in which the duke of Portland wa.s prime minister and 
Fox and North were secretaries rd state. The new administration 
was ill liked by .some of the followers <A both. Fox inereasod its 
unpeipularity both in the House and in the country by mnsetiting 
against the wish of most of his colleagues to ask tor the grant 
of a sum of £100,000 a year to the prince of Wales. The act had 
Iho api'xi.'irance. of a deliberate, offence to the king, who was on 
bad terms with his son. The magnitude of the sum, and his 
acquiescenec in the grant of pen.sioiis by the Shelburne ministry, 
convinced the countr)- that his zeal for economy was hypocritical. 
The introduction of the India Bill in November 1783 alarmed 
many vested interests, .and offended the king by the provision 
which gave, the patronage of India to a commission to he named 
by the niinistPi' and removable only bj' parliament. The 
coalition, and Fox in particular, were assailed in a torrent of 
most telling invective and caricature. Encouraged by the 
growing unpopularity of his ministers, George Ill. gave it to 
be undr,rstood that he would not look upon any member of the 
House of Lords who voted for the India Bill as his friend. The 
bill was thrown out in the upper House, on the 17th of December, 
and next day the king dismi.s.scd his ministers. 

Fox now went into opposition again. The remainder of his 
life may be divided into four portions—his opposition to Pitt 
during the session of 1784 ; his parliamentary activity till his 
secession in 1797 ; his retirement till tSoo; his return to 
activity and his short tenure of office before his death in 1806. 
During the first of these periods he, deepened his unpopularity 
by as,sailing the undoubted prerogatives of the crown, by claiming 
for the House of Commons the right to override not only the 
kin.g and the. Lords but the opinion of the country, and by 
resisting a dissolution. This last pretension came very ill from 
a statesman who in 1780 had lulvocatcd yearly elections. He 
lost ground daily he.forc tlie steady good judgment and un¬ 
blemished cliaractcr of Pitt. When parliament was dissolved 
at the end of the .session of 1784, the countr)' showed its senti¬ 
ments by unseating 180 of the followers of Fox and North. 
Immense harm was done to both by tltc publication of a book 
called The Beauties oj fox, North and Burke, a compilation of 
their abuse of one another in recent years. 

P’ox himself was elected for Westminster with fewer votes 
than Admiral Lord Hood, but with a majority over the ministerial 
candidate, Sir Cecil Wray. The election was marked by an 
amazing outflow of caricatures and squibs, by weeks of rioting 
in which .Lord Hood’s sailors fought pitched battles in St James’s 
Street with Fox’s hackney coachmen, and by the intrepid 
canvassing of Whig ladies. The beautiful duchess of Devonshire 
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(Georgiana Spencer) is Said to have won at least one vote for 
Fox by kissing a shoemaker who had a romantic idea of what, 
constituted a desirable bribe. The high bailiff refused to make 
a return, and the confirmation of Fox’s election was delayed 
by the somewhat mean action of the ministry. He had, however, 
been chosen for Kirkwall, and could fight his cause in the House. 
In the end he recovered damages from the high bailiff. In his 
place in parliament he sometimes supported Pitt and sometimes 
opposed him with effect. His criticism on the ministers’ bill 
for the government of India was sound in principle, though the 
evils he foresaw did not arise. Little excuse can be made for 
his opposition to Pitt’s commercial policy towards Ireland. 
But as Fox on this occasion aided the vested interests of some 
English manufacturers he secured a certain revival of popularity. 
His support of Pitt's Reform Bill was qualified by a just dislike 
of the ministers’ proposal to treat the possession of the franchise 
by a constituency as a property and not as a trust. His un¬ 
successful opposition to the commercial treaty with France in 
1787 was unwi.se and most injurious to himself. He committed 
himself to the proposition that France was the natural enemy 
of Great Britain, a saying often quoted against him in coming 
years. It has been excused on the ground that when he said 
France he meant the aggressive house of Bourbon. A state.sman 
who.se words have to be interpreted by an esoteric meaning 
cannot fairly complain if he is often misunderstood. In 1788 
he travelled in Italy, but returned in haste on hearing of the 
illness of the king. Fox supported the claim of the prince of 
Wales to the regency as a right, a doctrine which provoked Pitt 
into declaring that he would “ unwhig the gentleman for the rest 
of his life." The friendship between him and the prince of 
Wales (see George IV.) was always injurious to Fox. In 1787 
he was misled by the prince’s ambiguous a.s.surances into denying 
the marriage with Mrs Fitzherhert. On discovering that he had 
been deceived he broke oflt all relations with the prince for a 
year, hut their alliance was renewed. During these years he 
was always in favour of whatever measures could be described 
as favourable to emancipation and to humanity. He actively 
promoted the impeachment of Warren Hastings, which had the 
support of Pitt. He was always in favour of the abolition of 
the slave trade (which he actually effected during his short 
tenure of office in 1806), of the repeal of the 'I'cst Acts, and of 
concessions to the Roman Gatholics, both in Great Britain and 
in Ireland. 

The French Revolution affected Fox profoundly. Together 
with almost all his countrymen he welcomed the meeting of the 
states-general in 1789 as the downfall of a despotism hostile 
to Great Britain. But when the development of the Revolution 
caused a general reaction, he adhered stoutly to his opinion that 
the Revolution was essentially just and ought not to be con¬ 
demned for its errors or even for its crimes. As a natural' 
consequence he was the steady opponent of Pitt’s foreign policy, 
which he condemned as a species of crusade against-ffeedom in 
the interest of despotism. Between 1790 and 1800 his un¬ 
popularity reached its height. He was left almost alone in 
parliament, and was denounced as the enemy of "his country. 
On the 6th of May 1791 occurred the painful scene in the House 
of Commons, in which Burke renounced his-friendship. In 1792 
there was some vague talk of a coalition between him and Pitt, 
which came to nothing. It should be noted that the scene with 
Burke took place in the course of the debate on the Quebec Bill, 
in which Fox displayed real statesmanship by criticizing the 
division of Upper from Lower Canada, and other provisions of 
the hill, which in the end proved so injurious as to be unworkable. 
In this year he carried the Libel Bill. In 1792 his ally, the duke 
of Portland, and most of his party left him. In 1797 he withdrew 
from parliament, and only came forward in 1798 to reaffirm 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people at a great Whig 
dinner. On the 9th of May he was dismissed from the privy 
council. 

The interval of secession was perhaps the happiest in his life. 
In 1783 he formed a connexion with Elizabeth Bridget Cane, 
commonly known as Mrs Armstead or Armistead, an amiable 



and well-mannered woman to whom he was passionatelj 
attached. In company with her he established himself at S 
Anne’s Hill near Chertsey in Surrey. In 1795 he married he 
privately, but did not avow his marriage till 1802. In his letter 
he spoke of her always as Mrs Armistead, and some of his friends— 
Mr Coke of Holkham, afterwards Lord Leicester, with whom h( 
stayed every year, being one of them—would not invite her t( 
their houses. It is hard to explain this solitary instance 0 
shabby conduct in a thoroughly generous man towards a persor 
to whom he was unalterably attached and who fully deserved hii 
affection. Fox’s time at St Anne’s was largely spent in garden 
ing, in the enjoyment of the country, and in correspondence or 
literary subjects with his nephew, the 3rd Lord Holland, anr 
with Gilbert Wakefield, the editor of Euripides. His letter 
show that he had a very sincere love for, and an enlightener 
appreciation of, good literature. Greek anti Italian were his firs 
favourites, but he was well read in English literature and ii 
French, and acquired some knowledge of Spanish. His favouriti 
authors were Euripides, 'Virgil and Racine, whom he defend: 
agaimst the stock criticisms of the admirers of Corneille witl 
equal zeal and insight. 

Fox reappeared in parliament to take part in the \'otr o 
censure on ministers for declining Napoleon’s overtures for t 
peace. The fall of Pitt’s first ministry and the formation of thi 
Addington cabinet, the peace of .\micns, and the establishmen' 
of Napoleon as first consul with all the powers of a militan 
despot, seemed to offer Fox a chance of resuming power in publi( 
life. The struggle with Jacobinism was over, and he could ha\'( 
no hesitation in supporting resistance to a successful general wh( 
ruled by the sword, and who pursued a policy of perpetua 
aggression. During 1802 he visited Paris in company with hii 
wife. An account of his journey was published in 1811 by hii 
secretary, Mr Trotter, in an otherwise poor hook of reminiscence 
It gives an attractive picture of Fox’s good-humour, and of hii 
enjoyment of the *• species of minor comedy which is constanth 
exhibited in common life.’’ His main purpose in visiting Parii 
was to superintend the transcription of the correspondence oi 
Barillon, which ho needed for his proposed life of James II. Thi 
book was never finished, but the fragment he completed wa‘ 
published in 1808, and was translated into P'ronch by Armunc 
Carrel in 1846. Fox was not favourably impressed by Napoleon 
He saw a good deal of French society, and was himself nnicl 
admired for his hearty defence of his rival Pitt against a foolisl 
charge of encouraging plots for Napoleon's assassination. Or 
his return he re.sumed his regular attendance in the House 0 
Commons. The history of the renewal of the war, of the fall 0 
Addington's ministry, and of the formation of Pitt’s seennr 
administration is so fully dealt with in the article on Pitt {q.v. 
that it need not be repeated here. 

The death of Pitt left Fox so manifestly the foremost man ir 
public life that the king could no longer hope to exclude hiir 
fropi office. The formation of a ministry was entrusted by tht 
king to Lord Grenville, but when he named Fox os his proposer 
secretary of state for foreign affairs George Ill. accepted hin 
without demur. Indeed his hostility seems to a large exteni 
to have died out. A long period of office might now havt 
appeared to lie before Fox, but his health was undermined. Hac 
he lived it may be considered as certain that the war witl 
Napoleon would have been conducted with a vigour which wai 
much wanting during the next few years. In domestic politic! 
Fox had no time to do more than insist on the abolition of thr 
slave trade. He, like Pitt, was compelled to bow to the king'! 
invincible determination not to allow the emancipation of th( 
Roman Catholics. When a French adventurer calling himsel 
Guillet de la Gevrillidre, whom Fox at first “ did tbe honour tc 
take for a spy,” came to him with a scheme for the murder oi 
Napoleon, he sent a warning on the 20th of February to Talley¬ 
rand. The incident gave him an opportunity for reopeninj 
negotiations for peace. A correspondence ensued, and BritisI 
envoys were .sent to Paris. But Fox was soon convinced that th« 
French ministers were playing a false game. He was resolved 
not to treat apart from Russia, then the ally of 'Great Britain; 
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por to consent to the surrender of Sicily, which Napoleon insisted 
upon, unless full compensation could be obtained for King 
Ferdinand. The later stages of the negotiation were not ^ 
directed by Fox, but by colleagues who took over his work at 
the foreign office when his health began to fail in the summer 
of 1806. He showed .symptoms of dropsy, and opeAtions only 
procured him temporary relief. After carrying his motion for 
the abolition of the slave trade on the loth of June, he was forced 
to give up attendance in parliament, and he died in the house of 
the duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, on the 13th of September 
1806. His wife survived him till the 8th of July 1842. No 
children were bom of the marriage. Fox is buried in Westminster 
Abbey by the side of Pitt. 

The striking personal appearance of Fox has been rendered 
very familiar by portraits and by innumerable caricatures. The 
latter were no doubt deliberately exaggerated, and yet a com¬ 
parison between the head of Fox in Sayer’s plate “ Carlo Khan’s 
triumphal entry into Leadenhall,” and in Abbot's portrait, show 
that the caricaturist did not depart from the original. Fox was 
twice painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, once when young in a 
group with Lady Sarah Bunbury and Lady Susan Strangeways, 
and once at full length. A half-length portrait by the Gorman 
painter, Karl Anton Hickcl, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
whore there is also a terra-cotta bust by Nollekens. 

.\i'THORiTiES.—The materials for a life of Fox were first collected 
by his nephew, Lord Holland, and w'ere then revised and rearranged 
by Mr Allen and Ixird John Russell. These materials appear as 
Memuirs and Correspontimite, of C. J. Fax (London, 1853-1857). On 
them Lord John Russell based his Life and Times of C. ], Fax 
(London, 1850- 18(16) ; Sir G. O. Trevelyan's Early History of C. J. 
Fox (I.x)ndoh, j88o) brings new er-idence ; Charles James For, a 
Poliliral Study, by J. L. Lo B. Hammond (txmdon, 1903), is a .series 
of studies written by an extreme admirer. Hi.s .Speeches were 
collected and published in 1815. The newspaper articles (e.g. in 
The Times) published on the occasion of the centenary of hi.s death 
contain interesling ajipreciations. See also Lloyd Sanders, The 
Holland House Circle (1908). (D. H.) 

FOX, EDWARD (c. 1496 1538), bishop of Hereford, was born 
about 1496 at Dursley in Gloucestershire; he is said on \ery 
doubtful authority to have been related to Richard Fox (q.v.). 
From Eton he proceeded to King’s College, Cambridge, and after 
graduating was made secretary to Wolsey. In 1528 he was sent 
with Gardiner to Rome to obtain from Clement VJI. a decretal 
commission for the trial and decision of the case between Henrj* 
VIII. and Catherine of .\ragon. On his return he was elected 
provost of King's College, and in August 1529 was the means of 
conveying to the king Cranmer’s historic advice that he should 
apply to the universities of Europe, rather than to the pope. This 
introduction led eventually to Cranmer's promotion over Fox’s 
head to the archbishopric of Canterbury. After a brief mission 
to Paris in October 1529, Fox in January 1530 befriended 
Latimer at Cambridge and took an active part in persuading that 
university and Oxford to decide in the king’s favour. He was 
.sent to employ similar methods of persuasion at the P'rench 
universities in 1530-1531, and was also engaged in negotiating a 
closer league between England and France. In April 1533 he 
was prolocutor of con\'oration when it decided against the validity 
of Henry's marriage with Catherine, and in 1534 published his 
trcati.se l)e vera differentia regiae poleslatis el ecclesiae (second 
ed. 1538, English trans. 1548). Various ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ments were now granted him, including the archdeaconry of 
Leicester (1531) and the bishopric of Hereford (1535). In 1535- 
1536 he was sent to Germany to discuss the basis of a political 
and theological understanding with the Lutheran princes and 
divines, and had several interviews with Luther, who could not 
be persuaded of (he justice of Henry VIII.’s divorce. The 
principal result of the mission was the IVittcnberg articles of 
1536, which had no slight influence on the English Ten Articles 
of the same year. Bucer dedicated to him in 1536 his Com¬ 
mentaries on the Gospels, and Fox’s Protestantism was also 
illustrated by his patronage of Alexander Alcss,whom he defended 
before Convocation. Fox is credited with the authorship of 
several proverbial sayings, such as “ the surest way to peace is a 
constant preparedness for war ” and “ time and I will challenge 
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any two in the world.” The former at any rate is only a variation 
of the Latin si vis pacem, para helium, and probably the latter is 
not more original in Fox than in Philip II., to whom it is usually 
ascribed. Fox died on the 8th of May 1538 and was buried in the 
church of St Mary Mounthaw, London. His chief distinction is 
perhaps that he was the most Lutheran of Henry VIII.’s bishops, 
and was largely responsible for the Ten Articles of 1536. 

See Letters and Papers of Henry VIII., vols. iv.-xlv. ; Cooper's' 
Athenac Cantahrigienses; Did. Nat. liiogr.-, R. W. Dixon’s Church 
History ; G. Mentz, Die Wittenherger Arlikel von /jj/h (1905). (A. F. P.) 

FOX, GEORGE (1624-1691), the founder of the “Society of 
Friends ” or “ Quakers,” was bom at Drayton, Leicestershire, 
in July 1624. Ills father, Christopher Fox, called by the neigh¬ 
bours “ Righteous Christer,” was a weaver by occupation; 
and his mother, Mary Lago, “ an upright woman and accom¬ 
plished above most of her degree,” was “ of the stock of the 
martyrs.” George from his childhood “ appeared of another 
frame than the rest of his brethren, being more religious, inward, 
still, solid and observing beyond his years ” ; and he himself 
declares : “ When I came to eleven years of age I knew pureness 
and righteousness; for wliile a child I was taught how to walk 
to be kept pure.” Sonic of his relations wished that he should 
be educated for the ministry ; but his father apprenticed him to 
a shoemaker, who also dealt in wool and cattle. In this service 
he remained till his nineteenth year. According to Penn, “ he 
took most delight in sheep,” but he himself simply says: “ A 
good deal went through my hands. . . . People had generally 
a love to me for my innocency and honesty.” In 1643, being 
upon business at a fair, and having accompanied some friends 
to the village public-house, he was troubled by a proposal to 
“ drink healths,” and withdrew in grief of spirit. “ When I 
had done what business I had to do I returned home, but did 
not go to bed that night, nor could I sleep, but sometimes 
walked up and down, and sometimes prayed and cried to the 
Lord, who said unto me, ‘ Thou scest how young people go 
together into vanity and old people into the earth; thou must 
forsake all, both young and old, and keep out of all, and be a 
stranger unto all.’ Then, at the command of God, on the ninth 
day of the se\'enth month, 1643, I left my relations and broke 
off all familiarity or fellowship with old or young.” 

Thus briefly he describes what appears to have been the 
greatest moral crisis in his life. The four years which followed 
were a time of great perplexity and distress, though sometimes 
“ I had intermissions, and was sometimes brought into such a 
heavenly joy that I thought I liad been in Abraham’s bosom.” 
He would go from town to town, “ travelling up and down as a 
stranger in the earth, which way the Ixird inclined my heart; 
taking a chamber to myself in the town where I came, and 
tarrying sometimes a month, more or less, in a place”; and the 
reason he gives for this migratory habit is tliat he was “ afraid 
both of professor and profane, lest, being a tender young man, 
he should be hurt by conversing much with either.” The same 
fear often led him to shun all society for days at a time ; but 
frequently he would apply to “ professors ” for spiritual direction 
and consolation. These applications, however, never proved 
successful; he invariably found that his advisers “ possessed 
not what they professed.” Some recommended marriage, 
others enlistment as a soldier in the civil wars; one “ ancient 
priest ” bade him take tobacco and sing psalms ; another of 
the same fraternity, “ in high account,*’ advised physic and 
blood-letting. 

About the beginning of 1646 his thoughts began to take more 
definite shape. One day, approaching Coventry, “ the Lord 
opened to him ” that none were true believers but such as were 
born of God and had passed from death unto life; and this was 
soon followed by other “ openings ” to the effect that “ being 
bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify 
men to be ministers of Christ,” and that “ God who made the 
world did not dwell in temples made with hands.” He also 
experienced deeper manifestations of Christ within his own 
soul. “ When I mys«|lf was in the deep, shut up under all [the 
burden of com^iens], I could not believe that I should ever 
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overcome { my troubles, my sorroMrs and my temptations 
werejo great that I thought many times I should have despaired, 
I was BO tempted. But when Christ opened to me how He was 
tempted by the same devil, and overcame him and bruised his 
head, and that through Him, and His power, light, grace and 
spirit, 1 should overcome also, I had confidence in Him; so He 
it was that opened to me, when 1 was shut up and had no hope 
nor faith. Christ, who had enlightened me, gave me His ligltt 
to Ijelieve in; He gave me hope, which He Himself revealed in 
me ; and He gave me His spirit and grace, which I found 
sufficient in the deeps and in weakness.” In 1647 he records 
that at a time when all outward help had failed “ 1 heard a 
voice which said, ‘ There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thy condition.’ And when I heard it my heart did 
leap for joy.” In the same year he first openly declared his 
message in the neighbourhood of Dukinfield and Manchester 
(see Friends, SonsTv of). 

In 1649, as he was walking towards Nottingham, he heard the 
bell of the “steeple house” of the city, and was admonished 
by an inward voice to go forward and cry against the great idol 
and the worshippers in it. Entering the church he found the 
preacher engaged in expounding the words, “ We have also a 
more sure word of prophecy,” from which the ordinary Protestant 
doctrine of the supreme authority of .Scripture was being enforced 
in a manner which appeared to Fox so defective or erroneous 
as to call for his immediate and most energetic protest. Lifting 
up his s’oice against the preacher's doctrine, he declared that it 
is not by the Scripture alone, but by the divine light by which 
the Scriptures were given, that doctrines ought to be judged. 
He was carried off to prison, where he was detained for some 
tunc, and from which he was released only by the favour of the 
sheriff, whose sympathies he had succeeded in enlisting. In 
1650 he was imprisoned for about a year at Derby on a charge 
of blasphemy. On his release, overwrought and weakened 
by six months .spent “ in the common gaol and dungeon,” he 
performed what was almost the only and certainly the most 
pronounced act of his life which had tlie appearance of wild 
fanaticism. Through the streets of Lichfield, on market day, 
he walked barefoot, crying, “ Woe to the bhwdy city of Lich¬ 
field.” His own explanation of the act, connecting it with the 
martyrdom of a thousand Christians in the time of Diocletian, 
is not convincing. His proceeding was probably due to a 
horror of the city arising from a subconscious memory of what 
he must have heard in childhood from his mother (“ of the 
.stock of the mart>Ts ”) concerning a martyr, a woman, burnt 
in the reign of Marj' at Lichfield, who had been taken thither 
from Mancetter, a village two miles from his home in which 
he had worked as a journeyman shoemaker (see The Martyn 
Glover and Lewis oj Mancetter, by the Rev. B. Richings). He 
must also have heard of the burning of Edward Wightman in 
the same city in 1612, the last person burned .for heresy in 
England. 

It would be here out of place to follow with any minuteness 
the details of his subsequent imprisonments, such as that at 
Carlisle in 1653; London 1634; Launceston 165?; Lancaster 
1660, and again in 1663, whence be was taken to Scarborough 
in 1665 ; and Worcester 1673. During these terms of imprison¬ 
ment his pen was not idle, as is amply shown by the very 
numerous letters, pastorals and exhortations which have been 
fjreserved ; while during his intervals of liberty he was unwearied 
in the work of “ declaring truth ” in all parts of the country. 
In 1669 he married Margaret, widow of Judge Fell, of Swarth- 
moor, iioar Ulvcrston, who, with her family, had been among 
Ills earliest converts. In 1671 he visited Barbados, Jamaica, 
and the American continent, and shortly after his return in 1673 
he was, as has been already noted, apprehended in Worcester¬ 
shire for attending meetings that were forbidden by the law. 
At Worcester he suffered a captivity of, nearly fourteen months. 
In 1677 he vi.sitcd Holland along with Barclay, I’enn and seven 
others ; and this visit he repeated (with five others) in ifilg4. 
The later years of his life were i^ent mostly in London, where 
he continued to speak in public, comparatively unmolested. 


until within a few days of his death, which took place on the 
13th of January 1691 (1690 o.s.). 

William Penn has left on record an account of Fox from 
personal knowledge—a Briej Accoimt of the Rise and Process 
of the People called Quakers, written as a preface to Fox’s Journal. 
Although a* man of large si*e and great bodily strength, he was 
“ very temperate, eating little and sleeping less.” He was a 
man of strong personality, of measured utterance, “ civil ” 
(says Penn) “ beyond all forms of breeding.” From hw Journal 
we gather that he had piercing eyes and a very loud voice, and 
wore good ckrthes. Unlike the Roundheads, he wore his hair 
long. Even before his marriage with Margaret Fell he seems 
to have been fairly well off; he does not appear to have worked 
for a living after he was nineteen, and yet he had a horse, and 
.speaks of having money to give to those who were in need. He 
had much jmactical common-sense, and keen sympathy for all 
who were in distress and for animals. The mere fact that he 
was able to attract to himself so considerable a body of re¬ 
spectable followers, including such men as Ellwood, Barclay, 
Peningtun and Penn, is sufficient to pro\T that he possessed 
in a very eminent degree the power of conviction, persuasion, 
and moral ascendancy ; while of his personal uprightness, 
single-mindedness and sincerity tliere can be no question. 

The writings of Fox are ciiiimenitcd in Josei)h Sniitli's Caialo^m 
0/ FriBi«/s' Jjixihs. The Joarnal is especially iiitercslitiR ; of it Sir 
James Mackintosh has said tliat " it w one oi the most extraordinary 
au'l instructive narratives in the workl, wliiclino reaiier of competent 
judgment can peruse wittiout revering the virtue of the writer.’' 
Tile Journal was origtnaUy publislicd m l.ondon in 1094 ; the 
edition known as the Bicentenary Edition, with notes Inugrupliical 
and historical (reprint of ipoi or later), will lie found llic most 
use'ful in practice. An exact transcript of tlie Journal lias been 
issued bv tke Ciambridge University Press. A Life of (leorge J'oa, 
by Dr Thomas HodgUm; The Tells 0/ .^warlkmoor Hail, by Maria 
Wcbli; and TheLtJe and Characitr of Gtmf’t Fos, by John Stephciiaoii 
Uowntree, ari' valuable. For a mention of otlwr works, and for 
tk't.'iils of the princijiles and history of the Society of Friends, to- 
getlier with some further information about Fox, sec tlie aiTiclt 
Frip.nds, Society of. (A. N. B.) 

FOX, BICHARO (f. 1448-1528), successively bisltop of Exeter, 
Bath and Wells, Durham, and Winchester, lord privy seal, and 
founder of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was Ixirn about 1445 
at Ropesley near (Irantham, Lincolnshire. His parents belongec 
to the yeoman class, and there is some obscurity about Fox’s 
early career. It is not known nt what school he was educated 
nor at what college, though the presumption is in fai'our oi 
Magdalen, Oxford, whence he drew so many members of his 
subsequent foundation. Corpus Christi. He also appears tc 
liavc studied at Cambridge, but nothing definite is known ol 
the first thirty-five years of his career. In 1484 he was in Paris 
whether merely for the sake of learning or because he hac 
rendered himself obnoxious to Richard ITT. is u matter of specula¬ 
tion. At any rate he was brought into contact with the earl ol 
Richmond, who was then beginning his quest for th* Englisf 
throne, and was taken into his service. In January 1485 Kidarc 
intervened to prevent Fox’s appointment to the vicarage o: 
Stepney on the ground that he was keeping company with thi 
“ ^eat rebel, Henry ap Tuddor.” 

^le important offices conferred on Fox immediately uftei 
the battle of Bosworth imply that he had already seen mori 
extensive political service than can be traced in records. Doubt¬ 
less Henry VII. had every reason to reward his companions ir 
exile, and to rule like Ferdinand of Aragon by means of lawyers 
and churchmen rather than trust nobles like those who hac 
made the Wars of the Ruses. But without an intimate knowledgi 
of Fox’s political experience and capacity he would hardly liav< 
made him his principal secretary, and soon afterwards lore 
privy seal and bishop of Exeter (1487). The jecclesiastica 
preferment was merely intended to provide a salary not a‘ 
Henry’s expense ; for Fox never saw either Exeter or the diocesi 
of Bath and Wells I0 which lie was translated in 1492. Ilii 
activity was confined to political and especially diplomatic 
channels ; so long as Morton lived. Fox was his subordinate 
but after the archbishop’s death he was second to none in Henry’i 
confidence, and he haci an important share in all the diplomatic 
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'fnwlc of the reign. In 1487 he negotiated a treaty with James 
III. of Scotland; in 1491 he baptized the future Henry vni.,, 
in 149B he helped to conclude the treaty of Etaples, and in 1497 
he was chief commissioner in the negotiatioirs for the famous 
commercial agreement with the Netherlands which Qaeon seems 
to have been the first to call the Magnus Inlercutstis. 

Meanwhile in 1494 I*’ox had been translated to Duriiam, 
not merely because it was a richer see than Hath and Weils 
but liecause of its political importance as n palatine earldom 
and its position with regard to the Borders and relations with 
Scotland. For these, reasons rather than from any ecclesiastical 
scruples Fox visited and resided in his new diocese ; and be 
occupied Norham Castle, which he fortified and defended against 
a .Scottish raid in Bcrkin Warbeck’s interests (1407). But his 
energies were principtdly devoted to pacific purposes. In that 
same year he negotiated Perkin’s retirement from the court of 
James IV., and in 1498 he completed the negotiations 
for that treaty of ntiirriage between the Scottish king and 
Henry’s daughter Margaret which led ultimately to the union 
of the two crowns in 1603 and of the two kingdoms in 1707. 
The marriage itself did not take place until 1503, just a century 
before the accession of James 1 . 

This consummated Fox’s work in the north, and in 1501 he 
was once more trarislated to Winchester, then reputed the 
richest bishopric in England. In that year he brought to a 
conclusion marriage negotiations nut less momentous in their 
ultimate results, wlten Prince Arthur wa.s hetrotlied to Catherine 
of Aragon. 11 is last diplomatic achievement in the reign of 
Henry VII. was the betrothal of the king's younger daughter 
Mar)' to the future en\peror Ch.arles V. In 1500 he was elected 
chancellor of Cambridge University, an oflioc not confined to 
noble lords until a much more democratic age, and in 1507 
master of Pembroke Mall in the .same university. The laidy 
Margaret Beaufort made him one of her executors, and in this 
capacity as well as in that of chancellor, he laid the chief share 
with Fisher in regulating the foundation of St John’s College 
and the Uuiy Margaret professorships and readerships. His 
financial work brought him a less enviable notoriety, though a 
curious freak of history has deprived him of the credit which 
is his due for “ Morton’s fork.” The invention of that ingenious 
dilemma for extorting contributions from poor and rich alike 
is ascribed as a tradition to Morton by Bacon ; but the .story 
is told in greater detail of Fox by Erasmus, who .stiys he hud it 
from Sir Thomas More, a welFinformcd contemporary authority. 
It is in keeping with the somewhat malicious saying about Fox 
re[Mirted by T\’ndale that he would sacrifice his father to save 
his king, which after all is not so damning as Wolscy’s dying 
words. 

The accession of Henry VIII. made no immediate diiierence 
to Fox’s pfjsition. If anvthing, the substitution of the careless 
pleasure-loving youth for Henry VI I. increased the power of 
iiis ministry, the personnel of which remained unaltered. The 
Venetian ambassador calls Fox “ alter rex ” and tlie Spanish 
ambassador Carroz says that Henry VTII. trusted him more than 
any other adviser, aUhougli he also reports Henry’s warning 
that the bishop of Winchester was, as his name implied, “ a fox 
indeed.” He was the chief of the ecclesisistical statesmen who 
belonged to the school of Morton, believed in frequent parlia¬ 
ments, and opposed the spirited foreign policy which laymen 
like .Surrey are supposed to have advocated. His colleagues 
were Wurham and Ruthal, but Warham and Fox differed on 
the question of Henry’s marriage, Fox advising the completion 
of the match with Catherine while Warham expressed doubts 
as to its canonical validity. They also differed over the pre¬ 
rogatives of Canterbury with regard to probate and other 
questions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Wolsey’s rapid rise in 1511 put an end to Fox’s influence. 
The pacific policy of the first two years of Homy VIII.’s reign 
was succeeded by an adventurous foreign policy directed mainly 
gainst France; and Fox complained that no one durst do 
anything in opposition to Wolsey’s wishes. Gradually Warham 
and Fox retired from the government; the occasion of Fox’s 
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resignation of the privy seal was Wols^’s ill-advised attempt 
to drive Francis I. out of Milan by financing an expedition led 
by the emperor Maximilian in 1516. Tunstoll protested, Wolsey 
took Warham’s place as chanceilor, and Fox was succeeded by 
Ruthal, who, said the Venetian ambassador, “ sang treble to 
Wolsey’s bass.” He bore Wolsey no ill-will, and warmly con¬ 
gratulated him two years later when warlike adventures were 
abandoned at the peace of London. But in 1522 when ww was 
again declared he emphatically refused to bear any part of the 
responsibility, and in 1523 he opposed in convocation the 
financial demands which met with a more strenuous resistance 
in the House of Commons. 

He now devoted himself assiduously to his long-neglected 
episcopal duties. He expressed himself as 'being as anxious 
for the reformation of the clergy ns Simeon for the coming of 
the Messiah; hut while he welcomed Wolscy’s never-realiaed 
promises, he was too old to accomplish much himself in the way 
of remedying the clerical and especially the monastic depravity, 
licence and corruption he deplored. His sight failed during tlie 
last ten years of his life, and there is no reason to doubt Matthew 
Parker’s story tliat Wolsey suggested his retirement from his 
bishopric on a pension. Fox replied with some warmtli, and 
W’olsey had to wait until J'ox's death before he couhl add 
Winchester to his archbishopric of Vork and his abbey of Si 
Albans, iutd thus leave Durham s-acant as he hoped for tlie 
illegitimate son on whom (aged 18) he had already conferred 
a deanery, tour archdeaconries, five prebends and a chancellor¬ 
ship. 

The crown of Fox's career was his foundation of Carpus Christi 
College, which he estabhshed in 1515-1516, Originally he in¬ 
tended it as an Oxford house for the monks of St Swithin's, 
Winehc.stcr; but he is said to have been dissuaded by Bishop 
Oldham, who denounced the monks and foretold tlieir fall. The 
scheme adopted brcatlied the spirit of the Renaissance ; provision 
was made for the teaching of Greek, Erasmus lauded the institu¬ 
tion and I'olc was one of its earliest fellows. The humanist 
Vives was brought from Italy to teach Latin, and tlie reader 
in theology was instructed to follow the Greek and Latin Fathers 
rather than the scholastic commentaries. Fox also built and 
endowed scliooLs at ’I'aunton and Grantham, and was a benefactor 
to numerous other institutions. He died at Wolvesey on the 
5th of October 1528 ; Corpus possesses several portraits and 
other relic.s of its founder. 

Sue Loiters and I’apets of Henry Vll. and Henry VIII., yols. i.-iv.; 
Spanish and Venetian Calendars of SUUc Papers ; Gairdner's LoUardy 
and the llcfortnatwn and Church History Pollard's 

Henry VIII. ; I.nngman's Pvhliral History, vol. v.; other authorities 
cited in the article by Dr T. Fowler (lormerly president of Corpus) in 
the Diet. Nat. Bfog. (A. F. P.) 

FOX, ROBERT WERE (1789-1877), English geologist and 
natural philosopher, was born at Falmouth on the 26th of April 
1789. He was a member of the Society of Friend.s, and was 
descended from members who liad long settled in Cornwall, 
although he was not related to George Fox who had introduced 
the community into the count)’. He was distinguished for his 
researches on the internal temperature of the earth, being the 
first to prove that the heat increased definitely with the depth ; 
his observations being conducted in Cornish mines from 1815 
for a period of forty years. In 1829 he commenced a series of 
experiments on the artificial production of miniature metalli¬ 
ferous veins by means of the long-contmuod influence of electric 
currents, and his main results were published in Observations 
on Mineral Veins (Rep. Royal Cornwall Polylech. Soc., 1836). 
He was one of the founders in 1833 of the Royal Cornwall Poly¬ 
technic Society. He constructed in 1834 on improved form of 
deflector dipping needle. In 1848 he was elected F.R.S. His 
garden at Penjerrick near Falmouth became noted for tlie 
number of exotic plants which he had naturalized, He died on 
the 25th of July 1877. (See A Catalogue of the Works of Robert 
Were Fox, F.R,S., with a Sketch of his Life, by J. H, Collins, 
1S78.) 

His daughter, Caroune Fox (1819-1871), born at Falmouth 
on the Z4& of May 1819, is ’well known as the authoress of a 
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diary, recording memories of many distinguished people, such 
as John Stuart Mill, John Sterling and Carlyle. Selections from 
her diary and correspondence (1835-1871) were published under 
the title of Memories of Old Friends (ed. by H. N. Pym, 1881 ; 
and ed., x88i). She died on the 12th of January 1871. 

POX, SIR STEPHEN (1627-1716), English statesman, bom 
on the 27th of March 1627, was the son of William Fox, of 
Farley, in Wiltshire, a yeoman farmer. At the age of fifteen he 
first obtained a situation in the household of the earl of North¬ 
umberland ; then he entered the service of Lord Percy, the earl’s 
brother, and was present with the royalist army at the battle 
of Worcester as Lord Percy's deputy at the ordnance board. 
Accompanying Charles 11 . in his flight to the continent, he was 
appointed manager of the royal household, oh Clarendon’s 
recommendation as “ a young man bred under the severe 
discipline of Lord Percy . . . very well qualified with languages, 
and all other parts of clerkship, honesty and discretion.” The 
skill with which he managed the exiguous finances of the exiled 
court earned him further confidence and promotion. He was 
employed on several important missions, and acted eventually 
as intermediary between the king and General Monk. Honours 
and emolument were his reward after the Restoration ; he was 
appointed to the lucrative offices of first clerk of the hoard of 
green cloth and paymaster-general of the forces. Jn November 
1661 he became member of parliament for Salisbury. In 1665 
he was knighted, was returned as M.P. for Westminster on the 
27th of F'ebruary 1679, and succeeded the earl of Rochester as 
a commissioner of the treasury, filling that office for twenty-three 
years and during three reigns. In 1680 he resigned the pay- 
mastership and was made first commissioner of horse. In 1684 
he became sole commissioner of hor.se. He was offered a peerage 
by James II., on condition of turning Roman (iatholic, but 
refused, in spite of which he was allowed to retain his com- 
missionerships. In 1685 he was again M.P. for Salisbury, and 
opposed the bill for a standing army supported by the king. 
During the Revolution he maintained an attitude of decent 
reserve, hut on James’s flight, submitted to William III., who 
confirmed him in his offices. He was again elected for West¬ 
minster in i6qi and 1695, for Cricklade in i6g8, and finally in 
1713 once more for Salisbury. He died on the 28th of October 
1716. It is his distinction to have founded Chelsea hospital, 
and to have contributed £13,000 in aid of this kudablc public 
work. Though his place us a statesman is in the second or even 
the third rank, yet he was a useful man in his generation, and a 
public servant who creditably discharged all the duties with 
which he was entrusted. Unlike other statesmen of his day, 
he grew rich in the service of the nation without being suspected 
of corruption, and without forfeiting the esteem of his con¬ 
temporaries. 

He was twice married (1651 and 1703); by his first wife, 
Elizabeth Whittle, he had seven sons, who predeceased him, 
and three daughters ; by his second, Christian Hopes, he had 
two sons and two daughters. The elder son by the second 
marriage, Stephen (1704-1776), was created Lord Ilchester and 
Stavordale in 1747 and earl of Ilchester in 1756; -in 1758 he 
took the additional name of Strangways, and his descendants, 
the family of Fox-Strangways, still hold the earldom of Ilchester. 
The younger son, Henry, became the 1st Lord Holland {q.v.). 

FOX, SIR WILLIAM (1812-1893), New Zealand statesman, 
third son of George Townshend Fox, deputy-lieutenant for 
Durham county, was bom in England on the 9th of June 1812, 
and educated at Wadham College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree in 1832. Called to the bar in 1842, he emigrated im¬ 
mediately thereafter to New Zealand, where, on the death of 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, killed in 1843 in the Wairau massacre, 
he became the New Zealand Company’s agent for the South 
Island. While holding this position he made a memorable 
exploring march on foot from Nelson to Canterbury, through 
Cannibal Gorge, in the course of which he discovered the fertde 
pastoral country of Amuri. In 1848 Governor Grey made Fox 
ittorney-general, but he gave up the post almost at once in 
}rder to join the agitation, then at its height, for a free constitu¬ 


tion. As the political agent of the Wellington settlers he sailed 
,to London in 1830 to urge their demands in Downing Street, 
The colonial office, however, refused to recognize him, and 
after publishing a sketch of the New Zealand settlements, Tht 
Six Colonie^of New Zealand, and travelling in the United States^ 
he returned to New Zealand and again threw himself with energy 
into public affairs. When government by responsible ministers 
was at last initiated, in 1856, Fox ousted the first ministry and 
formed a cabinet, only to be himself beaten in turn after holding 
office but thirteen days. In 1861 he regained office, and was 
somewhat more fortunate, for he remained premier for nearly 
thirteen months. Again, in the latter part of 1863 h® took office ; 
this time with Sir Frederick Whitaker as premier, an arrangemeni 
which endured for another thirteen months. Fox’s third premier¬ 
ship began in 1869 and lasted until 1872. His fourth, which was 
a matter of temporary convenience to his party, lasted only 
five weeks in March and April 1873. Soon afterwards he left 
politics, and, though he reappeared after some years and led the 
attack which overthrew Sir George Grey’s ministry in 1879, he 
lost his seat in the dissolution which followed in that year and 
did not again enter parliament. He was made K.C.M.G. in 1880. 

For the thirty years between 1850 and 1880 Sir William Fox 
was one of the half-dozen most notable public men in the colony. 
Impulsive and controversial, a fluent and rousing speaker, and 
a ready writer, his warm and sympathetic nature made him a 
good friend and a troublesome foe. He was considered for many 
years to be the most dangerous leader of the Opposition in the 
colony’s parliament, though as premier he was at a disadvantage 
when measured against more patient and more astute parly 
managers. His activities were first devoted to secure self- 
government for the New Zealand colonists. Afterwards his 
sympathies made him prominent among the champions of the 
Maori race, and he laboured indefatigably for their rights and to 
secure permanent peace with the tribes and a just settlement 
of their claims. It was during his third premiership that this 
peace, so lung deferred, was at lust gained, mainly through the 
influence and skill of Sir Donald M'Lean, native minister in the 
P’ox cabinet. Finally, after Fox had left parliament he devoted 
himself, as joint-commissioner with Sir Francis Dillon Bell, 
to the adjustment of the native land-claims on the west coast 
of the North Island. The able reports of the commissioners 
were his last public service, and the carrying out of their recom¬ 
mendations gradually removed the last serious native trouble 
in New Zealand. When, however, in the course of the native 
wars from i860 to 1870 the colonists of New Zealand were 
exposed to cruel and unjust imputations in England, Fox 
zealously defended them in a book. The War in New Zealatia 
(1866), which was not only a spirited vindication of his fellow- 
settlers, but a scathing criticism of the generalship of the officers 
commanding the imperial troops in New Zealand. Throughout 
his life Fox was a consistent advocate of total abstinance. It 
was he who founded the New Zealand Alliance, and he un¬ 
doubtedly aided the growth of the prohibition movement after¬ 
wards so strong in the colony. He died on the 23rd of June 
1893, exactly twelve months after his wife, Sarah, daughter ol 
William Halcombe. (W. P. R.) 

FOX, a name (female, ‘‘ vixen ” ^) properly applicable to the 
single wild British representative of the family Canidae (see 
CARNIvoR.^), but in a wider sense used to denote fox-like species 
from all parts of the world, inclusive of many from South America 
which do not really belong to the same group. The fox was 
included by Linnaeus in the same genus with the dog and the 
wolf, under the name of Canis vtdpes, but at the present day is 
regarded by most naturalists as the type of a separate genus, and 
should then be known as Vtdpes alopex or Vtdpes vuipes. From 

’ The word is common to the Teutonic languages, cf. Dutch vos, 
Ger. Fuehs ; the ultimate origin is unknown, but a connexion 
has been suggested with Sanskrit puccha, tail. The feminine 
"vixen” represents the O. Eng. /yxen, due to the change from 0 to y, 
and additionof the feminine termination -«n, cf. O. Eng. gyden, goddess, 
and Ger. Ftlchsin, vixen. The v, for /, is common in southern 
English pronunciation; V9x‘, for fox, is found in the Ancrin Riwle, 
c. 1230, 
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dogs, wolves, jackals, &c., which constitute the genus Canis in 
its more restricted sense, foxes are best distinguished by the 
circumstance that in the skull the (postorbital) projection 
immediately behind the socket for the eye has its upper stirface 
concave, with a raised ridge in front, in place of reguhpjy convex. 
Another character is the absence of a hollow chamber, or sinus, 
within the frontal bone of the forehead. Fo.xes are likewi.se 
distinguished by their slighter build, longer and bushv t.ail, 
which always exceeds half the length of the head and bod\’, 
sharper muzzle, and relatively longer body and shorter limbs. 
Then again, the ears are large in proportion to the head, the piijiil 
of the eye is elliptical and vertical w'bcn in a strong light, and 
the female has six pairs of teats, m place of the three to ih-e pairs 
found in dogs, wolves and jackals. From the North American 
grey foxes, constituting the genus or stibgenus I’rpcynii, the true 
foxes arc distinguished by the absence of a cre.st of erectile long 
hairs along the middle line of the upper surface of the tail, and 
also of a projection (suhangiilar process) to the po.stcro-infcrior 
angle of the lower jaw. With the exception of certain South 
African species, foxes differ from wolves and jackals in that they 
do not associate in pucks, but go about iti pairs or are solitarv. 

h’rom the Scandinavian peninsula and the Briti.sh l.slands 
the range of the fox extends eastwards across Kurope and 
central and northern Asia to Japan, while to the .south it ernbraees 
nortliern Africa and Arabia, Persia, Baluchistan, and the north¬ 
western districts of India and the Himalaya. On the North 
American side of tlic Atlantic the feix reappears. With such an 
enormous geographical Ruijge the species must of neeossity 
present itself under a cnn.si{|rrahle number of local pli.tscs, differ¬ 
ing from one another to a greater or less degree in the ni.attcrs 
of size and eolouring. By some naturalists many of these local 
forms are regarded a.s .speeifically distinet, but it seems better 
and simjjler to class them all as local phases or races of a single, 
species primarily eli.araeierized by the white tip to the tail and 
the black or dark-hrown hind surface of the ear. 'i'he “ foxy 
red ” colouring of the H-pieal rare of north-western Europe is 
too well known to require description. From this there is a more 
or less nearly complete gradation on the one hand to ])ide- 
colnured forms like the white footed fox (F. alnpex Leucofms) of 
Persia, N.W. India and Arabia, and on the other to the silver 
or black fox (F. a. argriitatiis) of North America which yields 
the valuable silver-tipped black fur. Silver foxes apparently 
also occur in northern Asia. 

To mention all the other local races would be superfluous, and 
it will suffice to note that the North African fox is known as 
F. a. niloticus, the Himalayan as F. a. mnnlanus, the Tibetan as 
V. a. wadelLi, the North American red or cross fox as V. a. 
pcnnsvlvanims, and the Alaskan ns F. a. harriniani ; the last 
named, like several other animals from Alaska, being the largest 
of its kind. 

The cunning and stratagem of the fox have been proverbial for 
many ages, and he has figured as u central character in fables 
from the earliest times, as in Aesop, down to “ Uncle Remus,” 
most notably as Reynard (Kaginnhardus, strong in counsel) in 
the great medieval beast-epic “Reynard the Fox” (?.».). It 
is not unlikely that, owing to the conditions under which 
it now lives, these traits are even more developed in England 
than elsewhere. In habits the fox is to a great extent solitary, 
and its home is usually a burrow, which may be excavated by 
its own labour, but is more often the usurped or deserted tene¬ 
ment of a badger or a rabbit. Foxes will, however, often take 
up their residence in woods, or even in watcr-meiadows with 
large tussocks of grass, remaining concealed during the day and 
issuing forth on marauding expeditions at night. Rabbits, 
hares, domesticated poultry, game-birds, and, when these run 
short, rats, mice and even insects, form the chief diet of the fox. 
When living near the coast foxes will, however, visit the shore 
at low water in search of crabs and whelks; and the old story 
of the fox and the grapes seems to be founded upon a partiality 
on the part of the creature for that fruit. Flesh that has become 
tainted appears to be specially acceptable; hut it is a curious 
fact that on no account will a fox eat any kind of bird of prey. 


After a gestation of from 60 to 65 days, the vixen during the 
/nonth of April gives birth to rubs, of which from five to eight 
usually go to form a litter. When first bom these arc clothed 
with a uniform slaty-grey fur, which in due course gives place 
to a coat of more tawny hue than the adult livery. In a year and 
a half the cubs attain their full development; and from observa¬ 
tions on captive specimens it appears that the duration of life 
ought to extend to some thirteen or fourteen years. In the care 
and defence of her young the vixen displays extraordinary 
solicitude and boldness, altogether losing on such occasions her 
acru.stomcd timidity and caution. Like most other young 
animals, fox-culis are exceedingly playful, and may be .seen 
chasing one another in front of the mouth of the burrow, or oven 
running after their own tails. 

^^oung fo.xes can be lamed to a certain extent, and do not then 
emit the well-known odour to any great degree unless excited. 
The sjjocies can,lot, hi)we\i r, be completely dumesucated, and 
never di.sjjlays the affectionate trails of the dog. It was long 
Iiclieved that foxes and dogs would never interbreed ; but 
several instances of such unions have been recorded, although 
they are undoubtedly rare. When suddenly confronted in a 
situation where iminediale escape is impossible, the fox, like the 
wolf, will not he.sitate to resort to the death-feiiining instinct. 
•Smartness in at-oiding traps is one of the must distinctic’e traits 
in the character of the species ; but when a trap has once claimed 
its c'ictim, and is consetjuently no longer dangerous, the fox is 
ulway.s ready to take ad\'antage of the gratuitous meal. 

Red fox-skins are largely imported into Isurope for various 
purposes, the American imports alone formerly teaching as many 
as f,0,000 skins annually. Silver fox is one of the most valuable 
of all furs, as much as £480 having been given for an unusually 
fine pair of skins in lyoz. 

Of foxes certainly distinct specifically from the typical repre¬ 
sentative of the group, tme of the best known is the Indian 
Vutpes bengalcusis, a species much inferior in point of size to its 
Juiropean relali\-e, and lucking the strong odour of the latter, 
from which it is also distinguished by the black tip to the tail 
and the palc-colourcd hacks of the ears. The corsac fox (F. 
cnrsac), ranging from southern Russia and the Caspian provinces 
across Asia to Amurland, may be regarded as a northern repre¬ 
sentative of the Indian species; while the pale fox ( V. pallidus), 
of the Suakin and Dongola deserts, may be regarded as the 
African representative of the group. Possibly the kit-fox (F. 
v(tnx), which has likewise a black tail-tip and pale ears, may 
he the North American form of the same group. The northern 
fennee {V. jamdicus), whose range extends apparently from 
Eg\-pl and Somaliland tlirough Palestine and Persia into Afghan¬ 
istan, seems to form a connecting link tietween the more typical 
foxes and the small African species properly known as fennccs. 
The long and bushy tail in the northern species has a white tip 
and a dark gland-patch near the root, but the backs of the cars 
are fawn-coloured. 'I'hc enormous length of the ears and the 
small bodily size (inferior to that of any other member of the 
family) suffice to distinguish the true fennee ( V. znda) of Algeria 
and Egypt, in which the general colour is pale and the tip of 
the relatively short tail black. South of the Zambezi the group 
reappears in the shape of the asse-fox or fennee (F. cama), a 
dark-coloured species, with a black tip to the long, bushy tail 
and reddish-brown ears. 

Passing from South Africa to the north polar regions of both 
the Old and the New World, inclusive of Iceland, we enter the 
domain of the Arctic fox (F. lagopus), a very distinct species 
characterized by the hairy soles of its feet, the short, blunt ears, 
the long, bushy tail, and the great length of the fur in winter. 
The upper parts in summer are usually brownish and the under 
parts white; but in winter the whole coat, in this phase of the 
species, turns white. In a second phase of the species, the 
colour, which often displays a slaty hue (whence the. name of blue 
fox), remains more or less tlie same throughout the year, the 
winter coat being, however, recognizable by the great length 
of the fur. Many at least of the “ blue fox ’’ skins of the fur- 
trade are white skins dyed. About aoco blue fox-skins were 
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annually imported into London from Alaska some five-and- 
twenty years ago. Arctic foxes feed largely on sea-birds and 
lemmings, laying up hidden stores of the last-named rodents for 
winter use. 

The American grey fox, or Virginian fox, is now generally 
ranged as a distinct genus (or a subgenus of Cams) under the 
name of Urocyon cinereo-argentatus , on account of being dis¬ 
tinguished, as already mentioned, by the presence of a ridge of 
long erectile hairs along the upper surface of the tail and of a 
projection to the postero-inferior angle of the lower jaw. The 
prevailing colour of the fur of the upper parts is iron-grey. 

The so-called foxes of South America, such as the crab-eating 
fox (C. thous), Azara’s fox {C. asarae), and the eolpco (C. magel- 
lanicus), are aberrant members of the typical genus Cams. On 
the other hand, the long-eared fox or Delalande’s fox {Otocyon 
megalnlis) of south and east Africa represents a totally distinct 
genus. 

•See St George Mivart, Cogs, Jackals, Wolves and Foxes (London, 
1890); K. I. I’ocock, " Aneestons and Relatives ol the Dog," in 
The Kennel Encyclopaedia (London, 1907). For fox-hunting, see 
Hunting. (R. 1..*) 

FOXE, JOHN (1516-1587), the author of the famous Book 0} 
Martyrs, was born at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1516. At the 
age of sixteen he is said to have entered Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where he was the pupil of John Harding or llawarden, 
and had for room-mate .\lexandcr Nowell, afterwards dean of 
St Paul's. His authenticated connexion at the university is, 
however, with Magdalen College. He took his B.A. degree in 
1537 and his M.A. in 1.543. We was lecturer on logic in 1540- 
1541. He wrote several Latin plays on Scriptural subjects, of 
which the best, De Chrislo Iriumphanle, was repeatedly printed, 
(London,1551; Basel, 1556,&e.), and was translated into English 
by Richard Day, son of the printer. He became a fellow of 
Macdalen College in 1539, resigning in 1545. ft is said that he 
refused to conform to the rules for regular attendance at chapel, 
and that he protested both against the enforced celibacy of 
fellows and the oLiligation to take holy orders within seven 
years of their election. The customary statement that he was 
expelled from his fellowship is based on the untrustworthy 
biography attributed to his son Samuel Foxe, but the college 
records state that he resigned of his own accord and ex honcsla 
causa. The letter in which he protests to President Oglethorpe 
against the charges of irreverence, tkc., brought against him is 
printed in Pratt's edition (vol. i. Appendix, pp. 58-61). 

On leaving Oxford he acted as tutor for a short time in the 
house of the J,urys of Charlccote, near .Stratford-on-Avon, where 
he married Agnes Randall. Late in 1547 or early in the next 
year he went to London. He found a patron in Mary Fitzroy, 
duchess of Richmond, and having been ordained deacon by 
Ridley in 1550, he settled at Reigate Castle, where he acted 
as tutor to the duchess's nephews, the orpl^n children of Henry 
Howard, earl of Surrey. On the accession of Queen Mary, Foxe 
was deprived of his tutorship by the boys’ grandfather, the duke 
of Norfolk, who was now released from prison, He retired to 
Strassburg, and occupied himself i\ith a Latin Jiistory of the 
Christian persecutions which he had begun at the suggestion of 
Lady Jane Grey. He had assistance from two clerics of widely 
differing opinions—from lidmund Grindal, who. was later, as 
archbishop of Canterbury, to maintain his Puritan convictions 
in opposition to Elizabeth; and from John Aylmer, afterwards 
one of the bitterest opponents of the Puritan party. This hook, 
dealing chiefly with VVycliffe and Huss, and coming down to 
1500, formed the first outline of the Acies and Monutttenis. It 
was printed by Wendelin Richelius with the title of Commeniarii 
rerum in eccUsia geslarum (Strasburg, 1554). In the year of its 
publication Foxe removed to Frankfort, where he found the 
English colony of Protestant refugees divided into two camps. 
He made a vain attempt to frame a compromise which should 
be accepted by the extreme Calvinists and by the partisans of 
the Anglican doctrine. He removed (1555) to Basel, vhere 
he worked as printer’s reader to Johann Herbst or Oporinus. 
He made steady progress with his great book as he received 


reports .from England of the religious persecutions there, and he 
issued from the press of Oporinus his pampUet Ad itulytos ac 
praepolenles Angliae proceres . . . suppUcatio (1557), a plea for 
toleration addressed to the English nobility. In 1559 he com¬ 
pleted the Latin edition' of his martyrology and returned to 
England.* He lived for some time at .Mdgatc, London, in the 
house of his former pupil, Thomas Howard, now duke of Norfolk, 
who retained a sincere regard for his tutor and left him a small 
pension in his will. He became associated with John Day the 
printer, himself once a Protestant exile. Foxe was ordained 
priest by Edmund Grindal, bishop of London, in 1560, and 
besides much literary work he occasionally preached at Paul's 
Cross and other places. His work had rendered great service 
to the government, and he might have laid high preferment in 
the Church but for the Puritan views which he consistently 
maintained. He held, however, the prebend of Shipton in 
Salisbury cathedral, and is said to have been for a short time 
rector of Cripplcgatc. 

In 1563 was issued from the press of John Day the first English 
edition of the Acies and Monuments oj these latter and pcrillous 
Dayes, touching matters oj the Church, wherein are conijirehendcd 
and described the great Persecution and horrible Troubles that 
have been wrought and practised by the Romishe Prelates, sjHciallye 
in this Rccdmc of England and Scotland, from the ycare of our 
Lorde a thousande to the time now present. Gathered and collected 
according to the true Copies and Wrytinges certificatoric as well oj 
the Parties themselves that Sujjered, as also out oj the Bishop's 
Registers, which were the Doers thereuj, by John Foxe, commonly 
known as the Book oj Martyrs, Several gross errors which had 
appeared in the I-atin version, and had been since exposed, were 
corrected in this edition. Its popularity was immense and signal, 
'i’hc Marian persecution was still fresh in men's minds, and the 
graphic narrative intensified in its numerous readers the fierce 
hatred of .Spain and of the Inquisition which was one of the 
master passions of the reign. Nor was its influence transient. 
For generations the popular conception of Roman Catholicism 
was derived from its bitter pages. Its accuracy was immediately 
attacked by Catholic writers, notably in the Dialagi sex (1566), 
nominally from the pen of Alan Cope, but in reality by Nicholas 
Harpsfield and by Robert Parsons in Three Conversions oj 
England (1570). 'These criticisms induced Foxe to produce a 
second corrected edition, Kcclcsiaslical History, contayning the 
Acies and Monuments oj things passed in every kynges tyinc . . . 
in 1570, a copy of which was ordered by Convocation to be 
placed in every collegiate church. Foxe based his accounts of 
the martyrs partly on authentic documents and reports of the 
trials, and on statements received direct from the friends of 
the suffe,rcrs, hut he was too hasty a worker and too violent a 
partisan to produce anything like a correct or impartial account 
of the mass of facts with which he had to deal. Anthony a 
Wood -says that Foxe “ lielieved and reported all that was told 
him, and there is every reason to suppose that he was purposely 
misled, and continually deceived by those whose interest it was 
to bring discredit on his work,” hut he admits that the book is 
a monument of his industry, his laborious research and his 
sincere piety. The gross blunders due to carelessness have 
often been exposed, and there is no doubt that Foxe was only 
too ready to believe evil of the Catholias, and he cannot always 
be exonerated from the charge of wilful falsification of evidence. 
It should, however, be remembered in his honour that his 
advocacy of religious toleration was far in advance of his day. 
He pleaded for the despised Dutch Anabaptists, and remon¬ 
strated with John Knox on the rancour of his First Blast oj the 
Trumpet. Foxe was one of the earliest students of Anglo- 
Saxon, and he and Day published an edition of the Saxon 
gospels under the patronage of Archbishop Parker. He died 
on the iSth of April 1587 and was buried at St Giles’s, 
Cripplegate. 

> Printed liy Oporinu.s and Nicolaus Brylingcr. The title is 
Rerum in ecclesia gestarum . , , pats prima, in qua primum de 
rebus per Angliam et Sooliam gesiis aU^ue in pritnis de horrenda sub 
Maria nupet regina perseculionc narratio coniinetur. 
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A list of his Latin tracts and sermons is given by Wood, and others, 
some of which were never printed, appwir in Bale. Four uditioriSg 
of the Actes and Monuments appeared in Foxe’s lifetime. Th<? 
eighth edition (1647) contains a memoir of Foxe purporting to be 
by his son Samuel, the MS. of which i.s in the Briti.sh Museum (Lans- 
downc MS. 388). Samuel Foxe’s authorship is dispute^, with miich 
show of rea.son, by Dr S. K. Maitland in On the Menwifs of I'o.xe 
ascribed to his Son (1841). The best-known modem edition of the 
Martyrology is that (1H37-1841) by the Kev. Stephen R. Cattley, 
with an introductory life by Canon George Townsend. The numer¬ 
ous inaccuracies of this life and the frequent errors of Foxe’s narra¬ 
tive were exposed by Dr Maitland in a series of tracts (1837-1842), 
collected (1841- 1842) as Notes on the Contributions of the Kev. Gcorf’c 
Townsend, M.A. ... to the Nev) Edition of Eo^i's Martyrolagv^ 
The criticism lavished on Cattley and Townsend’s edition led to a 
new one (1846-7849) under the .same editorship. A new text 
prepared by the Rev. Josiah Pratt was issued (1870) in the “ Refor¬ 
mation Series " of the Church Historians of England, with a revised 
version of Townsend's J.ife and appendices giving copi{?s of original 
documents. Later edition by W. Grinton Berry (1907). 

Foxe's paper-s are preserved in the Harleian and Lansdowne 
collections in the British ^fitsoum. Extracts from these were 
edited by J. G. Nichols for the Camden Society (1839). See also 
W. Winters, Biographical Notes on John Enxe (1876); James 
Gairdner, History of the English Church in the Sixteenth Century. 

FOXGLOVE, a genus of biennial and perennial plants of the ' 
natural order Scrophulariurcae. The roniinon or purple foxglove. 



Foxglove {Digitalis purpurea)^ one-third nat. sixe. 

1. Corolla cut open showing the showing the thick axial pla- 

four stamens; rather more centa bearing numerous small 

than half nat. size. seeds. 

2. Unripe fruit cut lengthwse, 3. Ripe capsule split open. 

D. purpurea, is common in dry hilly pastures and rocky places 
and by road-sides in various parts of Europe ; it ranges in Great 
Britain from Cornwall and Kent to Orkney, but it does not 
occur in .Shetland or in some of the eastern counties of England, 
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It flourishes best in siliceous soils, and is not found in the Jura 
and Swiss Alps. The characters of the plant are us follows: 
stem erect, roundish, downy, leafy below, and from i8 in. to 
5 ft. or more in height; leaves alternate, crenate, rugose, ovate 
or elliptic oblong, and of a dull greon, with the under surface 
downy and paler than the upper ; radical leaves together with 
their stalks often a foot in lettgth ; root of numerous, slender, 
whitish fibres ; flowers ij-si in. long, pendulous, on one side of 
the stem, purplish crimson, and hairy and marker! with eye-like 
spots within ; segments of calyx ovate, acute, cleft to the ba.se ; 
corolla hell-shaped with a broadly two-lipped obtuse mouth, the 
upper lip entire or obscurely divided ; stamens four, two longer 
than the other two {didynamaus) ; anthers yellow and bilob^ ; 
capsule bivalved, ovate and pointed; and seeds numerous, 
small, oblong, pitted anrl of a pale brown. As Parkinson re¬ 
marks of the plant, “It flowreth .seldome before July, and the 
seed is ripe in August ” ; but it may occasionally be found in 
blossom as late as September. Many varieties of the common 
foxglove have been raised by cultivation, with flowers varying 
in colour from white to deep rose and purple; in the variety 
glaxiniaida: the flowers are almo.st regular, suggesting those of 
the cultivated gloxinia. Other species of foxglove with variously 
coloured flowers have been introduced into Britain from the 
continent of Kurope. The plants may be propagated by un- 
flowered off-sets from the roots, but being biennials are best 
raised from seed. 

The foxglove, prol)ably from folks’-glove, that is fairies’ glove, 
is known by a great variety of popular names in Britain. In 
the south of Scotland it is called bloody fingers ; farther north, 
deud-men’s-bells ; and on the eastern borders, ladies’ thimbles, 
wild mercury and Scotch mercury. In Ireland it is generally 
known under the name of fairy thimble. Among its Welsh 
synonyms are meny^-dlvllov (elves’ gloves), titenyg y llwynog 
(fox’s gloves), bysedd cochion (red fingers) and byudd y ewn 
(clog’s fingers). In France its designations are gants de noire 
dame and duigU de la Vinge. The German name Fingerkut 
(thimble) suggested to Fuchs, in 1542, the employment of the 
j.alin adjective digitalis as a designation for the plant. Other 
species of foxglove or Digitalis although found in botanical 
collections are not generally grown. For medicinal uses see 

D1C.ITAU.S. 

FOX INDIANS, the name, from one of their clans, of an Algon- 
quian tribe, whose former range was central Wi.sconsin. They 
call themselves Muskwakiuk, “ red earth p)eople.” Owing to 
heavy losses in their wars with the Ojibways and the French, 
they allied themselves with the Sauk tribe about 1780, the two 
tribes being now practically one. 

FOX MORCILLO, SEBASTIAN (1526 ?-iS59 ?), Spanish scholar 
and philosopher, was bom at Seville between 1526 and 1528. 
Aljout 1548 lie studied at l.ouvain, and, following the example 
of the Spanish Jew, Judas Abarbanel, published commentaries 
on Plato and Aristotle in which he endeavoured to reconcile 
their teaching. In 1559 he was appointed tutor to Don Carlos, 
son of Philip II., but did not live to take up the duties of the post, 
as he was lost at sea on his way to Spain. His most original 
work i.s the De imitatione, seu de iniortnandi styli ratione Ubri II. 
(1554). a dialogue in which the author and his brother take part 
under the pseudonyms of Gaspar and Francisco Enucsia. Among 
Fox Morcillo’.s other publications are; (i)/>i Tnfica Ciceronis 
paraphrasis et scholia (1550); (2) In Platonis Timeteum com- 
)Wfn<ar/i(i554); (3) Compendium cikices philosophiae ex PlaUme, 
Aristotele, aliisque philosopkis coUeclum ; (4) De historiat in- 
stitutione dialogue (1557), and (5) De naturae philosophia. 

He is the .subjeet of an excellent monograph he Hrbano GoiraaiM 
dc CaJlc, Sehastifin h'ox Morcillo : estudio historico - critico de sut 
doctrinas (Madrid, 1903). 

FOY, MAXIMIIJEN SfiBABTIEN (1775-1825), French general 
and statesman, was bom at Ham in Picardy on the 3rd 
of February' 1775. He was the son of an old scildicr who had 
fought at Fontenoy and had become posf-master of the town 
in which he lived. His father died in 1780, and his early instruc¬ 
tion was given by his mother, a woman of English origin and'of 
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superior ability. He continued his education at the college of 
Soissons, and thence passed at the age of fifteen to the artiller)» 
school of La Fire. After eighteen months’ succe.ssful study he 
entered the army, served his first campaign in Flnridens (1791-02), 
and was present at the battle of Jemmapes. He soon attained 
the rank of captain, and served successively under Dampierre, 
Jourd.in, Pichegru and llouchard. In 1794, in consequence of 
having spoken freely against the violence of the extreme party 
at Paris, he was imjiri.soned by order of the commissioner of the 
Convention, Joseph Lebon, at Coimbra)-, but regained bis liberty 
soon after the fall of Robespierre. He served under Moreau 
in the campaigns of 1796 and 1797, distinguishing himself in 
many engagements. Tlie leisure which the treaty of Campo 
Formio gave him he devoUid to the study of public law and 
modern history, attending the lectures of Christoph Wilhelm von 
Koch (1737-1813), the famous professor of public law at Strass- 
burg. He was recommended by Desaix to the notice of General 
Bonaparte, but declined to serve on the staff of the Egyptian 
expedition. In the camjiaign of Switzerland (1798) he dis¬ 
tinguished himself afresh, though he served'only with the greatest 
reluctance against a people which possessed republican institu¬ 
tions. In Ma.ssena's brilliant campaign of 1799 Fov won the 
rank of chej de brtf^ade. In the following year he served under 
Moncey in the Marengo campaign and afterwards in Tirol. 

Foy’s republican principles caused him to oppose the gradual 
rise of Napoleon to tlie supreme power, and at the time of Moreau’s 
trial he escaped arrest only by joining the army in Holland. 
Foy voted against the establishment of the empire, but the only 
penalty for his independence was a long delay before attaining 
the rank of general. In j8o6 he married a daughter of General 
Baraguay d’Hilliers. In the following year he was sent to 
Constantinople, and there took part in the defence of the Darda¬ 
nelles against the English fleet. He was next sent to Portugal, 
and thenceforward he served in the Peninsular War from first 
to last. Under Junot he won at lust his rank of general of 
brigade, under Soult he held a command in the pursuit of .Sir 
John Moore’s army, and under Massdna he fought in the third 
invasion of Portugal (1810). Massena reposed the greale.st 
confidence in Foy, and employed him after Busaco in a mission 
to the emperor. Napoleon now made F'oy’s acquaintam'e for the 
first time, and was so far impressed with his merits as to make 
him a general of division at once. The part played by General 
Foy at the battle of Salamanca won him new laurels, but above 
all he distinguished hintself when the disaster of Vittoria had 
broken tbe spirit of the anny. F'oy rose to the occasion ; his 
resistance in the Pyrenee.s was steady and successful, and only 
a wound (at first thought mortal) which he received at Orthez 
prevented him from keeping the field to the last. At the first 
restoration of the Bourbons he received the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour and a command, and on the return of Napoleon 
from Ellm he declined to join him until the kihg had fled from the 
country. He held a divisional .command in thb Waterloo 
campaign, and at Waterloo was again severely wounded at the 
head of his division (see Waterloo Campaign). After the second 
restoration he returned to civil life, devoting his energies for a 
time to his projected history of the Peninsular War, and in 1819 
was elected to the chamber of deputies. For tbis'position his 
experience and his studies had especially fitted him, and by his 
first speech he gained a commanding place in the chamber, 
which he never lost, his clear, manly eloquence being always 
employed on the side of the liberal principles of 1789. In 1823 
he made a powerful protest against French intervention in Spain, 
and after the dissolution of 1824 he was re-elected for three 
constituencies. He died at Paris on the 28th of November 1825, 
and his funeral was attended, it is said, by 100,000 persons. 
His early death was regarded by all as a national calamity. His 
family was provided for by a general subscription. 

_ The Htsloire dt In guerre de la Pininsuia sous NapoUon was pub¬ 
lished from his notc.s, in 1827, and a collection of his speeches (with 
memoir by Tisaot) appeared in 1826 soon after his death. See 
wm'sin, Vu mililaire., poMi^ite, &-c., du ginirai Foy ; Vidal, Vie 
mOitatre et politique du gfnhal Foy. 


FRAAS, KARL NIKOLAS (1810-1.S75), German botanist and 
agriculturist, was born at Rattelsdorf, near Bamberg, on the 8th 
of September 1810. After receiving his preliminary education at 
the gymnasium of Bamberg, he in 1830 entered the university of 
Munich, where he took his doctor’s degree in 1834. Having 
devoted great attention to the study of botany, he went to 
Athens in 1835 as inspector of the court garden ; and in April 
1836 he became professor of botany at the university. In 1842 
he returned to Germany and became teacher at the central 
agricultural school at Schleissheim. In 1847 be was appointed 
professor of agriculture at Munich, and in 1851 director of the 
central veterinan,’ college. For many years he was secretary 
of the Agricultural Society of Bavaria, but resigned in i8fii. He 
died at bis estate of Neufreimann, near Munich, on the 9th of 
November 1875. 

His principtal works arc; Srot^^cia rrjs Horai'tKiIr (.'\thcn.s, 1835): 
Synopsis /loran rlassicae (Munich, 1S4.S) ; h’liiiia uiid /'flaiisenwell in 
dee Zeit (Laiidsh., 1847); llisi<n.-cn(v/i!opdt/. (iinndits'. dor Land- 
wirthsehaftslehre (Stuttgart, 184H) ; Gesihuhtc der Landwhthschaft 
(Prague, 1851); Die Schitlc dcs Landhaues (Munich, 1852); Uaierns 
Rindenassm (Munich, 1853); Die, kiinstliihe, Fisiheneugutig 
(Munich, 1H54); Dir, Natur der Lnndwirl/istha/l (Munich, 18.37); 
Bach der Natur /Ur Laiidwirthe (Munich, i8fio) ; Die Ackrrhaukri^en 
und Hire HeilmiUel (Miinicli, i866) ; Das IVurzelleben der CuUui- 
pfUinzen (Berlin, 1872) ; .-xnd Grsehirlite der Landhau und I'orstivissen- 
si/ia/t wit dent ](•/'" Jnhrh. (Munich, 1805). He also founded and 
edited a weekly agricultural paper, the Sehranne. 

FRACASTORO [Fracastoriu.s], GIROLAMO |Hneu(iNVMtis] 
(' 4 ^ 3 -TS,‘i 3 ), Italian physician and poet, was horn at Verona in 
1483. It is related of him that at liis birth his lips adhered so 
closely that a surgeon was obliged to divide them with his in¬ 
cision knife, and that during his infancy his mother was killed liy 
lightning, while he, though in her arms at the moment, escaped 
unhurt. Fracastoro became eminently skilled, not only in 
medicine and belles-lettres, but in most arts and sciences.’ He 
studied at Padua, and became professor of philosophy there in 
1,302, afterwards practising as a physician in N'erona. It was by 
Ids advice that Pope Paul III., on account of the prevalence of a 
contagious distemper, removed the council of Trent to Bologna, 
lie was the author of many works, both poetical and medical, 
and was intimately acquainted with Cardinal Bemho, Julius 
.‘scaliger, Gianbattista Ramusio {q v.), and most of the great men 
of his time. In 1517, when the builders of the citadel of .San 
Felice (Verona) found fossil mussels in the rocks, Fracastoro was 
consulted about tbe marvel, and he took the same view--follow¬ 
ing Leonardo da Vinci, but very advanced for those days—that 
they were the remains of animals once capable of living in the 
locality. He died of apoplexy at Casi, near Verona, on the 8th 
of August 1553 ; and in 1559 the town of Verona erected a statue 
in his honour. 

Tlie jinncipal work of Fracastoro is a kind of medical pocin 
eutitled Svphilidis, sive Morhi GetUiri, lihri ires (Verona, 1530), 
which lias been often reprinted and also translated into French 
and Italian. Among his other works (all published at Venice) are 
De vtni temperatura (1534); Homocentricurum (1535); De svni- 
patha et antipathia rerum (T54O) ; and De coniagionibus (154O). 
His complete works were published at Venice in 1555, and bis 
poetical prodiictiou.s were collected and printed at i’adua in 1728. 

FRAGONARD, JEAN-HONORR (1732-1806), French painter, 
was born at Grasse, the son of a glover. He was articled to a 
Paris notary when his father’s circumstances became straitened 
through unsuccessful speculations, but he showed such talent 
and inclination for art that he was taken at the age of eighteen to 
Boucher, who, recognizing the youth's rare gifts but disinclined 
to waste his time with one so inexperienced, sent him to Chardin’s 
alelier. Fragonard studied for six months under the great 
luminist, and then returned more fully equipped to Boucher, 
whose style he soon acquired so completely that the master 
entrusted him with the execution of replicas of tiis paintings. 
Though not a pupil of the Academy, Fragonard gained the Prix 
de Rome in 1752 with a painting of “ Jeroboam sacrificing to tlie 
Idols,” but before proceeding to Rome he continued to study for 
three years under Van Loo. In the year preceding his departure 
he painted the “ Christ wa.shing the Feet of the Apostles ” now 
at Grasse cathedral. In 1755 he took up his abode at the French 
Academy in Rome, then presided over by Natoire. There he 
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benefited from the study oi ttie old masters whom he was set to 
copy—always remembering Boucher’s parting advice not to 
take Raphael and Michelangelo too seriously. He successively 
passed through the studios of masters as widely different in their 
aims and technique as Chardin, Boucher, Van Loo ajid Natoirc, 
and a summer sojourn at the Villa d'Este in the company of the 
abbe de ,Saint-Non, who engraved many of Fragonard’s studies of 
these entrancing gardens, did more towards forming his personal 
style than all the training at tlie various schools. It was in these 
romantic gardens, with their fountains, grottos, temples and 
terraces, that he conceived the dreams whicli he was subsequently 
to embody in his art. Added to this influence was the deep 
impression made upon his mind by the florid sumptuousness of 
Tiepwlo, whose works he had an opportunity of studying in 
Venice before he returned to Paris in 1761. In 1765 his “ Cor&us 
et Calhrhoe ” secured his admission to the Academy. It was made 
the subject of a pompous eulogy by Diderot, and was bought by 
the king, who had it reproduced at the Gobelins factory. Hither¬ 
to Fragonard had hesitated between religious, cliissic and other 
subjects ; but now the demand of the wealthy art patrons of 
Louis XV.’s pleasure-loving and licentious court turned him 
definitely towards those scenes of love and voluptuousness with 
which his n.amc will ever be associated, and which are only made 
acceptable by the tender beauty of his colour and the virtuosity 
of his facile brushwork— such works as the “ Serment d’amour ” 
(Lo\’e Vow), “ Le Verrou ” (The Bolt), “ La Culhutc ” (The 
Tumble), “ La Chemise enlevee ” (The Shift Withdrawn), and 
“ The Swing ” (Wallace collection), and his decorations for the 
apartments of Mme ciu Barry and the dancer Marie Guimard. 

The Revolution made an end to the ana'rn r/i'imr, and Fra¬ 
gonard, who was so closely allied to its representatives, left Paris 
in 17i),t and found shelter in the house of his friend Maubert at 
flrasse, which he decorated with the scries of decorative panels 
known ns the “Roman d’amour do la jeunesse,” originally 
painted for Alme du Barry's pavilion at Louvrcciennes. The 
p.'Uiels in recent years came into tlie possession of Mr Pierpont 
Morgan. P'ragonard returned to Paris early in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, where he died in 1806, neglected and almost forgotten. 
For half a century or more he was so completely ignored that 
Lubkc, in his history of art (1873), omits the very mention of his 
name. But within the last thirty years he has regained the posi¬ 
tion among the masters of painting to which ho is entitled by his 
genius. If the apprecitition of his art by the modern collector 
ran be expressed in figures, it is significant that the small and 
sketchy “ Billet Doux," which appeared at the Cronier sale in 
Paris in 1905 and was subsequently exhibited by Messrs Duveen 
in London (ii)oO), realized close on ;(|iy,ooo at the Hotel Drouot. 

Besides the works already mentioned, there are four important 
pictures by Fragonard in the Wallace collection: “ The Foun¬ 
tain of Love,” “ The Schoolmistress,” “ A Lady carving her 
Name on a Tree ” (usually known as “ Le Chifire d’amour ”) 
and “ The Fair-haired Child.” The Louvre contains thirteen 
examples of his art, among them the “ Coresus,” “ The Sleeping 
Bacchante,” " The Shift Withdrawn,” “ The Bathers,” “ The 
Shepherd's Hour” (“ L'Hcure du berger ”), and “ Inspiration.” 
Other works are in the museums of Lille, Besanyon, Rouen, 
Tours, Nantes, Avignon, Amiens, Grenoble, Nancy, Orleans, 
Marseilles, fkc., as well as at Chantilly. Some of Fragonard’s 
finest work is in the private collections of the Rothschild family 
in London and Paris. 

See R. Portalis, Fragonard (Paris, l8qo), fully illustrated ; Felix 
Namiet, Fra)i‘’>i<od (Paris, 1890) ; Virgile Josz, Fragonard—mesurs 
du XVIIF iicili; (Paris, rgoi); E. ami J. de Goncourt, L'Art du 
dix-huiHfme sii'ile—Ftagoiiard (Paris, 1883). (P. G. K.) 

FBAHN, CHRISTIAN MARTIN (1782-1851), German numis¬ 
matist and historian, was bom at Rostock. He began his 
Oriental studies under Tychsen at the university of Rostock, and 
afterwards prosecuted them at Gottingen and Tubingen. He 
became a Latin master in Pestalozzi’s famous institute in 1804, 
returned home in 1806, and in the following year was chosen to 
1,11 the chair of Oriental languages in the Russian university of 
Kazan. Though in 1815 he was invited to succeed Tychsen at 
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Rostock, he preferred to go to St Petersburg, where he became 
I director of the Asiatic museum and councillor of state. He died 
at St Petersburg. 

Fralin wrote over 150 works. Among the more important are: 
\'itmuphylacium orientalc Fotutianum (1813); De numorum Bulghari- 
inrmn fonic auti^uissimo (1K16); Das muhammedanische Mum- 
kabivct des asiatischen Mustutm der kaiserl. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften ztt St Petersburg {1821) ; Numi cufici ex variis museis selecH 
(1823); Niitice d'une Lcntaiiie d'ouvrages arabes, 6-t., qut manauent 
en grande parlie aux hihlkithfqucs de I'Europe {1834) ; and Nova 
supplenirnta ad recensioncm Num, Aluhatn. Acad. imp. Set. Petro- 
pnUtanae {1835). His description of some medals struck by the 
Samanid niul ilouid princes (1804) was composed in Arabic because 
he h.ad no 12itin types. 

FRAME, a word employed in many different senses, signifying 
•something joined together or sh.aped. It is derived ultimately 
from O.E. jram, from, in its primary meaning “forward.” 
In ronstructitirial work it connotes the union of pieces of wood, 
metal or other material for purpo.ses of enrlo.surc as in the case 
of a picture or mirror frame. Frame.s intended for these uses 
are of great artistic interest hut comparatively modern origin. 
There is no record of their existence earlier than the 16th century, 
but the decorative opportunities which they afforded caused 
speedy popularity in an artistic age, and the Renaissance found 
in the picture frame a rich and attractive means of expression. 
The impulses which made frames beautiful have long been ex¬ 
tinct or dormant, but fine work was produced in such profusion 
that great numbers of examples are still extant. Frames for 
j)icturcs nr mirrors are usually square, oblong, round or oval, 
atitl, although they have usually been made of wood or com- 
(josition overlaid upon wood, the richest and most costly 
materials have often been used. Ebony, ivory and tortoiseshell; 
crystal, amber and mother-of-pearl; lacquer, gold and silver, 
and almost every other metal have been employed for this 
purpose. The domestic frame has in fact varied from the 
simplest and cheapest form of a plain wooden moulding to the 
most richly carved examples. The introduction in the 17th 
century of larger sheets of glass gave the art of frame-making 
a great cssor, and in the i8tli century the increased demand 
for frames, caused chiefly by the introduction of cheaper forms 
of mirrors, led to the invention of a composition which could 
be readily moulded into stereotyped patterns and gilded. This 
was eventually the deathblow of the artistic frame, and since 
the use of composition moulding became normal, no important 
school of wood-carving has turned its attention to frames. The 
carvers of the Renaissance, and down to the middle of the 
i8th century, produced work which was often of the greatest 
beauty and elegance. In England nothing comparable to that 
of Grinling Gibbons and his school has since been produced. 
Chippendale was a great frame maker, but he not only had 
recourse to composition, but his designs were often extravagantly 
rococo. Even in France there has been no return of the great 
days when Oeben enclosed the looking-glasses which mirrored 
the Pompadour in frames that were among the choicest work 
of a gorgeous and artificial age. In the decoration of frames 
as in so many other respects France largely followed the fashions 
of Italy, which throughout the lOth and 17th centuries produced 
the most elaborate and grandiose, the richest and most palatial, 
of the mirror frames that have come down to us. English art 
in this respect was less exotic and more restrained, and many 
of the mirrors of the i8th century received frames the grace 
and simplicity of which have ensured their constant reproduction 
even to our own day. 

FRAMINGHAM, a township of Middlesex county, Massa¬ 
chusetts, U.S.A., having an area of 27 sq. m. of hiUy surface, 
dotted with lakes and ponds. Pop. (1890) 9239 ; (1900)11,302, 
of whom 2391 were foreign born; (census, 1910) 12,948 
It is served by the Boston & Albany, and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railways. Included within the township 
are three villages, Framingham Center, Saxonville and South 
Framingham, the last being much the most important. Framing¬ 
ham .'Veademy was established in 1792, and in 1851 became a part 
of the public school system. A state norrnal school (the first 
normal school in the United States, established at Lexington 
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in 1839, ramoved to Newton in 1844 and to Framingham in 1853) 
is situated .here ; and near South Framingham, in the township 
of Sherborn, is the state reformatory prison fur women. South 
Framingham has large manufactories of paper tags, shoes, 
boilers, carriage wheels and leather board ; formerly straw 
braid and bonnets were the principal manufactures. Saxonville 
manufactures worsted cloth. The value of the township’s fac¬ 
tory products increased from 83,007,301 in igoo to $4,173,579 in 
1905, or 38'8%. Framingham was first settled about 1640, and 
was named in honour of the English home (Framlingham) of 
Uovemor Thomas Danforth (1622-1699), to whom the land once 
belonged. In 1700 it was incorporated as a township. The “old 
Connecticut path,’’ the Boston-to-Worcester turnpike, was im¬ 
portant to the early fortunes of Framingham Center, while the 
Boston & Worcester railway (1834) made the greater fortune of 
South Framingham. 

Sec J. H. Tcniple, History of Framingham . . , 1640 —iSSo 
(Framingham, 1887). 

FRAMLINGHAM, a market town in the Eye parliamentary 
division of Suffolk, gi m. N.E. from London by a branch of 
the Greiit Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 2526. The church of 
St Michael is a fine Perpendicular and Decorated building of 
black flint, surmounted liy a tower 96 ft. high. In the interior 
there are a number of interesting monuments, among which the 
most noticeable arc those of Thomas Howard, 3rd duke of 
Norfolk, and of Heniy' Howard, the famous earl of Surrey, 
who was beheaded by Henry VIII. The castle forms apicturesque 
ruin, cnn.sisting of the outer walls 44 ft. high and 8 ft. thick, 
13 towers about 58 ft. high, a gateway and some outworks. 
Aliout half a mile from the town is the Albert Memorial Middle 
□ass College, opened in 1865, and capable of accommodating 
300 boys. A bronze statue of the Prince Consort by Joscplt 
Durham adorns the front terrace. 

Framlingham (Frenrilingham, Framalingaham) in early Saxon 
times was pmbahly the site of a fortified earthwork to which 
St Edmund the Martyr is said to have fled from the Danes in 
870. The Danes captured the stronghold after the escape of 
the king, but it was won back in 921, and remained in the hands 
of the crown, passing to William I. at the Conquest. Henry 1 . 
in I too granted it to Roger Bigod, who in all probability raised 
the first masonry castle. Hugh, son of Roger, created earl of 
Norfolk in 1141, succeeded his father, and the manor and castle 
remained in the Bigod family until 1306, when in default of 
heirs it reverted to the crown, and was granted by Edward H. 
to his half-brother Thomas de Brotherton, created earl of 
Norfolk in 1312. On an account roll of Framlingham Castle 
of 1324 there is an entry of “ rent received from the borough,” 
also of “ rent from those living outside the borough,” and in 
all probability burghal rights had existed at a much earlier 
date, when the town had grown into some importance under the 
shelter of the castle. Town and castle followed the vicissitudes 
of the dukedom of Norfolk, passing to the crown in-1405, and 
being alternately restored and forfeited by Henry V., .Richard 
III., Henry VII., Edward VI., Mary, Itlirabeth and James 1 ., 
and finally sold in 1635 to Sir Robert Hitcham, wKo left it in 
1636 to the master and fellows of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 

in the account roll above mentioned reference is made to a fair 
and a market, but no early grant of either is to b6 found. In 
1792 two annual fairs were held, one on Whit Monday, the 
Dther on the joth of October; and a market was held every 
Saturday. The market day is still Saturday, but the fairs 
are discontinued. 

See Robert Hawes, History of Framlingham in the County of 
Suffalh, edited by R. Loder (Woodbridge, 1798). 

FRANC, a French coin current at different periods and of 
varying values. The first coin so called was one struck in gold 
ay John II. of France in 1360. On it was the legend Johannes 
Dei gracia Francorum rex', hence, it is said, the naime. It 
ilso bore an effigy of King John on horsebadc, from which 
t was called a franc a cheval, to distinguish it from another 
toin of the same value, issued by Charles V., on which the king 
ivh? represented standing upright under a Gothic dais; this 
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coin was termed a franc i pied. As a coin it disappeared after the 
ireign of Charles VI., but the name continued to be used as an 
equivalent for the livre toumois, which was worth twenty sols. 
French writers would speak without distinction of so many 
livres or so^nany francs, so long as the sum mentioned was an 
even sum; otherwise livre was the correct term, thus “ trois 
livres” or “trois francs," but “trois limes cinq sols." In 1795 
the livre was legally converted into the franc, at the rate of 81 
livres to 80 francs, the silver franc being made to weigh exactly 
five grammes. The franc is now the unit of the monetary system 
and also the money of account in France, as well as in Belgium 
and Switzerland. In Italy the equivalent is the lira, and in 
Greece the drwhma. The franc is divided into loo centimes, 
the lira into too centesimi and :thc drachma into 100 lepta. 
Gold is now the standard, the coias in common use being ten 
and twenty franc pieces. The twenty franc gold piece weighs 
6-4516 grammes, -900 fine. The silver coins are five, two, 
one, and half franc pieces. The five franc silver piece weighs 
25 grammes, -goo fine, while the franc piece weigh.s 5 grammes, 
■835 fine. See also Money. 

FRANpAIS, ANTOINE, Count (1756-1836), better known as 
Fran(;ais of Nantk.s, French politician and author, was born 
at Beaurepoire, in the department of Is^re. In 1791 he was 
elected to the legislative assembly by the department of Loire 
Inf^rieure, and was noted for his violent attacks upon the fanners 
general, the pope and the priests; but he was not re-elected to 
the Convention. During the Terror, as he had belonged to the 
Girondiii party, he was obliged to seek safety in the mountains. 
In 1798 he was elected to the council of Five Hundred by the 
department of Iscre, and became one of its secretaries; and in 
the following year he voted against the Directory. He took office 
under the consulate as prefect of Charenle Infdrieure, rose to 
be a member of the council of state, and in 1804 obtained the 
important pn.st of director-general of the indirect taxes (droils 
reunis). The value of his services was recognized by the titles of 
count of the empire and grand officer of tlie Legion of Honour. 
On the second restoration he retired into private life ; but from 
1819 to 1S22 he was representative of the department of Isdre, 
and after the July revolution he was made a peer of France. He 
died at Paris on the 7th of March 1836. 

Francais wrote a number of works, but Ills name is more likely 
to be preserved by the euloRies of the literary men to whom he 
aliorded protection and assistance. It is sul'licieut to mention 
Le Manuscrit de feu M. Jt'rumc (1825) ; llemcil de fadaises compost 
stir la monitigne A I'usage des habitants de In plaine (1826) ; Voyage 
dans In vnlUe des nriginaux (1828) ; Tnhlenu de. la vie rurale, ou 
t'agriculture enseignte d une manitre dramatique (1829). 

FRANPAIS, FRANCOIS LOUIS (1814-1897), French painter, 
was born at Plombidres (Vosges), and, on attaining the age of 
fifteen, was placed as office-boy with a bookseller. After a few 
years of hard struggle, during which he made a precarious living 
by drawing on stone and designing woodcut vignettes for book 
illustration, he studied painting under Gigoiix, and subsequently 
under Corot, whose influence remained decisive upon Franfais’s 
Ftr-le of landscape painting. He generally found hi.s subjects in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and though he never rivalled his 
master in lightness of touch and in the lyric poetry which is the 
principal charm of Corot’s work, he is still counted among the 
leading landscape painters of his country^ and period. He ex- 
liibited first at the Salon in 1837 and was elected to the Acaddmie 
des lieau.x-Arts in 1890. Comparatively few of his pictures are 
to be found in public galleries, but his painting of “ An Italian 
Sunset ” is at the Luxembourg Museum in Paris. Other works 
of importance are “ Daplmis et Chloc ” (1872), “ Bas Meudon ” 
(1861), “ Orpheus ” (1863), “ Le Bois sacre ” (1864),'" Le Lac 
de N6mi " (1868). • 

FRANCATELLI, CHARLES ELMfi (1805-1876), Anglo- 
Italian cook, was bom in London, of Italian extraction, in 1805, 
and was educated in France, where he studied the art of cookery. 
Coming to England, he was employed successively by various 
noblemen, subsequently becoming manager of Crockford’s club. 
He left Crockford’s to become chief cook to Queen Victoria, 
and afterwards he was chef at the Reform Qub, He was the 
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author of The Modern Cook (1845), which has since been fre¬ 
quently republished; of a Plain Cookery Book for the Working 
CXasies (1861), and of The Royal English and Foreign Con¬ 
fectionery Book (1862). Francatelli died at Eastbourne on the 
it>th of August 1876. • 

FRANCAVILLA FONTANA, a town and episcopal see of 
Apulia, Italy, in the province of Lecce, 22 m. by rail E. by N. 
of Taranto, 460 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 17,759 (town); 
20,510 (commune). It is in a fine situation, and has a massive 
square castle of the Umpcriali family, to whom, with Oria, it 
was sold by S, Carlo Borromeo in the jfith century for 40,000 
ounces of gold, which he distributed in one day to the poor. 

FRANCE, ANATOLE (1844- ), French critic, essayist and 

novelist (whose real name was Jacques Anatole Thihault), was 
born in Paris on the i6th of April 1844. His father was a book¬ 
seller, one of the last of the booksellers, if we are to believe the 
Goncourts, into whose establishment men came, not merely to 
order and buy, but to dip, and turn over pages and discuss. As 
a child he used to listen to the nightly talks on literary subjects 
which took place in his father’s shop. Nurtured in an atmosphere 
so essentially bookish, he turned naturally to literature. In 1868 
his first work appeared, a study of Alfred de Vigny, followed 
in 1873 by a volume of verse, Les Po'emes dares, dedicated to 
Leconte de Lisle, and, as such a dedication suggests, an outcome 
of the “ Parnassian ” movement; and yet another volume of 
verse appeared in 1876, Lcr Nores corinthiennes. But the poems 
in these volumes, though unmistakably the work of a man of 
great literary skill and cultured taste, are scarrel)- the poems 
of a man with whom verse is the highest form of expression. 

He was to find his richest vein in prose. He himself, avowing 
his preference for a simple, nr seemingly simple, style as compared 
with the artistic style, vaunted by the Goncourts—a style com¬ 
pounded of neologisms and “ rare ” epithets, and startling 
forms of expression—obser\’es: “ A simple style is like white 
light. It is complex, but not to outward seeming. In language, 
a beautiful and desirable simplicity is but an appearance, and 
results only from the good order and sovereign economy of tlie 
various parts of speech.” And thus one may say of his own style 
that its beautiful transliicency is the result of many qualities— 
felicity, grace, the harmonious grouping of words, a perfect 
measure. Anatole France is a sceptic. The essence of his 
philosophy, if a spirit so light, evanescent, elusive, can be said 
to have a philosophy, is doubt. He is a doubter in religion, 
metaphysics, morals, politics, aesthetics, science—a most genial 
and kindly doubter, and not at all without doubts even ns to his 
own negative conclusions. Sometimes his doubts are expressed 
in his own person—as in the Jardin J’i'lneure (1894) from which 
the above extracts are taken, or Lc JJvrr dr man ami (1885), 
which may be accepted, perhaps, as partly autobiographical; 
sometimes, as in l.a Rdtissrrir dr la re/ne 1 ‘i'dauque (1893) and 
Les O/nnions de ]\l. Jiioiiie Coignard (1893), or I.'Orme du mail 
(1897), Lr Manneqiiiii (/’iw/pr (1897), L’Annran d’amelhyste (1899), 
and M. Bergrrct d Paris (3901), he etitrusls the expression of 
his opinions, dramiUically, to sotne fictitious character—the 
abbe Coignard, for instance, projecting, as it were, from the 
18th centur)' some very effective criticisms on the popular 
political theories of contemporary France—or the M. Bergeret 
of the four last-named novels, which were published with the 
collecti\-e title of Histoire eontemporaine. This series deals 
with some modern problems, and particularly, in L’Anneau 
d'amethysle and M. Bergeret d Paris, with the humours and follies 
of the anti-Drej tusards. All this makes a piquant combination. 
Neither should reference be omitted to his Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard (i88t), crowned by the Institute, nor to works more 
distinctly of fancy, such as Balthasar (1889), the story of one of 
the Magi or Thais (1890), the story of an actress and courtesan 
of Alexandria, whom a hermit converts, but with the loss of 
his own soul. His ironic comedy, Crainquebille (Renaissance 
theatre, 1903), was fotmded on his novel (1902) of the same year. 
His more recent work includes his hnti-clerical Vie de Jeanne 
d'Arc (igo8); his pungent satire the he des penguins (1908); 
«nd a volume of stories, Les Sept Femmes de la Barbe-Bleue (1909). 
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Lightly as he bears his erudition, it is very real and extensive, 
»nd is notably shown in his utili/aiion of modem archaeological 
and historical research in his fiction (as in the stories in Sur une 
pierre blanche). As a critic—see the Vu' hticraire (1888-1892), 
reprinted mainly from Le Temps —he is graceful and appreciative. 
Academic in the best sense, he found a place in the French 
Academy, taking the seat vacated by Lesseps, and was received 
into that body on the 24th of December 1896. In the affaire 
Dreyfus he sided with M. Zola. 

For studies of M. Anatole France’s talent see Maurice Harris, 
Anatole, Fram-e (1SS5) ; Jule.s I.emaStre, Les Contemporains (2ncl 
series, 1K80); and ( 1 . Brandes, Anatole France (igoS). In igo8 
Frederic Chapman began an edition of The works of Anatole Franco 
in an English translation (John Lane). 

FRANCE, a country of western Europe, situated between 
51° 5' and 42° 20' N., and 4“ 42' W. and 7“ 39' E. It is hexagonal 
in form, being bounded N.VV. by the North Sea, the Strait of 
Dover (Pas de Calais) and the English Channel (La Manche), 
W. by the Atlantic Ocean, S.W. by .Spain, S.E. by the Mediter 
ranean Sea, E. by Italy, Switzerland and Germany, N.E. by 
Germany, Luxemburg and Belgium. From north to south its 
length is about 600 m., measured from Dunkirk to the Ci 1 de 
Falguires ; its breadth from east to west is 52.8 m., from the 
Vosges to Ciipe .Saint Mathieu at the extremity of Brittany. 
The total area is estimated 1 at 207,170 sip ni., including the 
island of Corsica, which comprises 3367 sq. m. The coast-line 
of France extends for 384 m. on the Mediterranean, 700 on the 
North Sea, the Strait of Dover and the Channel, atul 865 oh the 
Atlantic. The country has the adi'antage of being separated 
from its neighbours over the greater part of its irontier by 
natural barriers of great strength, the Pyrenees forming a 
powerful bulwark on the .south-west, the Alps on the south-east, 
and the Jura and the greater portion of the Vosges Mountains 
on the east. The frontier getterally follows tlie crest line of these 
ranges. Germany possesses both sIo]fes of the Vosgas north 
of Mont Demon, from which point the north-east boundary is 
conventional and unprotected by nature. 

France is geographically remarkable for its possession of great 
natural and historical highways between the Mediterranean 
and the. Atlantic Ocean. The otfc, following the depression 
between the central plateau and the eastern mountains by way 
of the valleys of the Rhone and .Saone, traverses the Cote d’Or 
hills and so gains the valley of the .Seine ; the other, skirting 
the southern base of the Cevennes. reaches the ocean by way of 
the Garonne valley. Another natural highway, traversing the 
lowlands to the west of the central plateau, unites the Seine 
basin with that of the Garonne. 

Physiography .—A line drawn from Bayonne through Agen, 
Poitier.s, Troyes, Reims and Valenciennes divides the country 
roughly into tsvo dissimilar physical regions—to the west and 
north-west a country of plains and low plateaus ; in the centre, 
east and south-east a country of mountains and high plateaus 
with a minimum elevation of &50 ft. To the west of this line the 
only highlands of importance are the granitic plateaus of Brittany 
anti the hills of Normandy and I’erche, which, uniting with the 
plateau of Beauce, separate the basins of the Seine and Loire. The 
nighe.st elevations of these ranges do not exceed 1400 ft. The 
configuration of the region ea.st of the dividing line is widely different. 
Us most striking ieature is the mountainous and eruptive area 
known as the Massif Central, which covers south-central France. 
The central point of this huge tract is formed by the mountains 
of Auvergne comprising the group of Cantal, where the Plomb du 
Cantal attains hogh ft,, and that of Mont Dorc, containing the 
Puy de Raney (6lfi8 ft.), the culminating point of the Massif, and to 
the north the lesser elevations of the Monts Dome. On the west 
the downward slope is gradual by way of lofty plateaus to the heights 
of Limousin and Marche and the table-land of Qnercy, thence to 
the plains of Poitou, Angoumois and Guienne. On the east only 
river valleys divide the Auvergne mountains from those of Forez 
and Margeride, western spurs of the C6vennes. On the south the 
Aubrac mountains and the barren plateaus known as the Caus.ses 
intervene between them and the Cfvennes. The main range of the 
Cevennes (highest point Mont Lozfrc, 5584 ft.) sweeps in a wide 
curve from the granitic table-land of Mnrvan in the north along the 
right banks of me Sa6ne and Rhone to the Montagne Noire in the 
south, where it is separated from the Pvrenean sy.stem by the river 
Aude. On the south-western border of France the Pyrenees include 

‘ By the Service gcographiqnt de farm. c. 
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several peaks over 10,000 ft. within French territory; the highest 
elevation therein, the Vignemale, in the centre of tiic range, reaches 
10,820 ft. On the north tlieir most noteworthy offshoots are, in the 
centre, the plateau of Lanneraezan from which rivers radiate fanwisc 
to join the Adour and Garonne ; and in the east the Corbirre. 
On the south-eastern frontier the French Alps, which include Mont 
Blanc (15,800 ft.), and, more to the south, other summits over 
11,000 ft. in height, cover Savoy and most of Dauphinc and Provence, 
that is to say, nearly the whole of France to the south and east of the 
Rhone. North of that river the parallel chains of the Jura form an 
arc of a circle with its convexity towards the north-west. In the 
southern and most elevated portion of the range there arc several 
summits exceeding 5500 ft. Separated from the Jura by the defile 
of Belfort (Troupe de Belfort) the Vosges extend northward parallel 
to the course of the Rhine. Their culminating points in French 
territory, the Ballon d'Alsacc and the Hohneck in the southern 
portion of the chain, reach 4100 ft. and 44S0 ft. The Vosges are 
buttressed on the west by the Faucilles, which curve southwards 
to meet the plateau of Langres, and by the plateaus of Haute- 


Marne, united to the Ardennes on the north-e.'i.stern frontier by tfic 
wooded highlands of Argonne. 

Seahoavd. — llw shore ol the Mediterranean encircling the Gulf o 3 
the Lion (Guile Uu Lion) ^ from Cape Cerhera to l\)artigues i.s low* 
lying and unbroken, and characlerued cinelly by lagoons separated 
from the sea by sand-dunes. The coast, conitanlly < ncrcaching on 
the sea by reason of the alluvium wat-hed down 1 v the rivers of the 
Pyrenees and C^vennes, is without importtuU harbours faving that 
of Cette, itself continually invaded by tlio sand. of Martigues 

the coast is rocky and of greater altitude, and i;-. broKcn^tiy }'iroiccting 
capes (Couronno, CroLsette, Sici6, the peninsula of Giens and Cape 
Antibes), and by deep gulfs forming secure roadsteads such as those 
of Marseilles, which has the chief jKjrt in France, Toulon, with its 
great naval harbour, and Hyferea, to which may he added the Gulf of 
St Tropez. 

Along the Atlantic coast from the mouth of the Adour to the 

1 The etymology of this name (sometimes wrongly written Golfe 
de Lyonl is unknown. 
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estuary of the Gironde there stretches a monotonous line of sand- 
dunes bordered by lagoons on the land side, but towards the sea 
harbourless and unbroken save for the Bay of Arcachon. To the 
north as far as the rocky point of St Gildas, sheltering the mouth 
of the Loire, the shore, often occupied by salt marshes (marshes of 
Poitou and Brittany), is low-lying and hollowed by deep buys 
sheltered by large islands, those of Ol^ron and Rf lyiUg opposite 
the ports of Rochefort and La Rochelle, while Noirmouticr closes the 
Bay of Bourgneuf. 

Beyond the Loire estuary, on the north shore of which is the port 
of St Nar-aire, the peninsula of Brittany projects into the ocean and 
here begins the most rugged, wild and broken portion of the French 
seaboard ; the chief of innumerable indentations arc, on the south 
the Gulf of Morbilian, which opens into a bay protected to the west 
by the narrow peninsula of Quiberon, the Bay of Lorient with the 
port of Lorient, and the Bay of Concarneau; on the west the 
dangerous Bay of Audierne and the Bay of Dounrnenez separated 
from the spacious roadstead of Brest, with its important naval port, 
by the peninsula of Cro/.on, and forming with it a great indentation 
sheltered by Cape St Mathieu on the north and by Cape Raz on the 
south ; on the north, opening into the English Channel, the Morlaix 
roads, the Bay of St Bricuc, the estuary of the Ranee, with the port 
of St Malo and the Bay of St Michel. Numerous small archipelagoes 
and islands, of which the chief are Belle tie, Groix and Ushant, 
fringe the Breton coast. North of the Bay of St Michel the peninsula 
of Cotentin, terminating in the promontories of Hague and Bartleur, 
juts north into the English Channel and closes the bay of the Seine 
on the west. Cherbourg, its chief harbour, lies on the northern 
shore between the two promontories. The gri-at port of Le Havre 
stands at the mouth of the Seine e.stuary, which opens into the bay 
of the Seine on the east. North of that point a line of high eliiis, 
in which occur the ports of Ffcamp and Dieppe, stretches nearly to 
the sandy estuary of the Somme. North of that river tlie coast is 
low-lymg and bordered by sand-dunes, to which succeed on the 
Strait of Dover the dills in the neighbourhood of the ]iort of 
Boulogne and the marshes and .sand-dunes of F'laiiders, with the 
ports of Calais and Dunkirk, the latter the principal Freueh port on 
the North Sea. 

To the maritime ports mentioned above must be added the river 
ports of Bayonne (on the Adour), Bordeaux (on the Garonne), .Nantes 
(on the Loire), Rouen (on the Seine). On the whole, however, 
France is inadcspiatelv provided with natural harbours; her long 
tract of coast wa.shed' bv the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay has 
scareely three or four good seaports, and those on the southern shore 
of the Channel form a .striking contrast to the siiaeious maritime 
inlets on the F.nghsh side. 

Htvers .—The greater jiart of the surface of France is divided 
between four principal and several secondary basins. 

The basin of the Rhone, with an area (in Franee) of about 35,000 
SC], m., covers eastern France Ironi the Mediterranean to the Vosges, 
from the Ceveiiiies and tlie I’liiteaii de Langres to the crests ol the 
Jura and the Alp.s. Alone among French rivers, the Rhone, itself 
Alpine in character in its ujiper course, is partly fed by Alpine 
rivers (the Arve, the Isere and the Durance) which have their floods in 
sjirmg at the melting ol the .snow, and are maintained by glacier- 
water in summer. The Rhone, the .source of which is in Mont St 
Gothard, m Switzerland, enters Franee by the narrow defile of 
LTRluse, and has a somewhat meandeniig course, first flowing 
.smith, then north-west, .and then west a.s far as Lyons, whence it 
runs stiaiight south till it reaches the Mediterranean, into which it 
ihscharges itself by two principal branebes, which form the delta 
or island of the Camargue. The .\in, the S,abne (which rises in the 
I'liuLilles and in tlie lower part of its course skirting the regions of 
Uresse and Dombes, reteiies the Doiibs and joins tlie Rlione at 
Lyons), the ,\rd<clie and the Gard are the aflluerits on the right; 
on the left it is joined by the ,\ri’e, the Isere, the Drome and the 
Durance. The small iiidejiendcnt river, the Var, drams that iiortion 
of tile Alps which fringes the Mediterranean. 

I'he basin of the (*laronne occujiies .south-western France with the 
exception of the tracts covered by the secondary basins of the .Adour. 
the .Aude, the Herault. the Orl) and other smaller rivers, and the low- 
lymg plain of the Landes, which is watered by numerous cciast rivers, 
notably by the T.eyre. its area is nearly 53,000 sq. m., and extends 
from the I’yvcnee.s to theujilandsof .Saiiituiige, I’erigord and Limousin. 
The Garonne rises in the valley of Aran (Spanish Pyrenees), enters 
France near Bagneres-de-Luehon, has first a north-west course, 
then bends to the north-east, and soon resumes its first direction. 
Joining the Atlantic between Royan and the Pointe de Grave, 
opposite the tower of Cordouan. In the lower part of its course, 
from the Bec-d’Arabez, where it receives the Dordogne, it bPCome.s 
considerably wider, and takes the name of Gironde. The principal 
affluents are the ,\rU’‘gc, the Tarn with the. .Ave.yron and the Agoiit, 
the Lot and the Dordogne, which descends from Mont Dore-les- 
Bains, and joins the Garonne at Bec-d’Aral->ez, to form the Gironde. 
Ai' these affluents are on the right, and with the exception of the 
•■VrP'ge, which descends from the eastern Pyrenees, rise in the moun¬ 
tain.-' of Auvergne and the southern Cfivennes, their sources often 
lying close to tho.se of the rivers of the Loire and Rhone basins. 
The Neste, a Pyrenean torrent, and the Save, the Gers and the Bai'se, 
rising oa the plateau of Lannemezan, ore the principal left-hand 
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tfibutarieR of the Garonne. North of the basin of the Garonne an 
area of over 3H00 sq. m. is watered by the secondary system of the 
sCharente, which descends from Ch6ronnac (Haute-Vienne), traverses 
Angoulfime and falls into the Atlantic near Rochefort. Farther to 
the north a number of small rivers, the chief of which is the Sevre 
Niortaise, dram the coast region to the south of the plateau of 
Gatine. 

The basin of the Loire, with an area of about 47,000 sq. m., 
includes a great part of central and western France or nearly a 
uarter of the whole country. The Loire rises in Mont Gerbier de 
one, in the range of the Vivarais mountains, flow.s due north to 
Nevers, then turns to the north-west as far as Orleans, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which it separates the marshy region of the Sologne 
{q.v.) on the south from the wheat-growing region of Bcauce and the 
Gdtinais on the north. Below Orleans it takes its course towards 
the south-west, and lastly from Saumur runs west, till it reaches 
the Atlantic between I’aiinba'uf and St Nazuirc. On the right the 
Loire receives the waters of the Furens, the Arroux, the Ni^vre, the 
Maine (formed by the Mayenne and the Sarthe with its affluent the 
Loir), and the Hrdre, which joins the Loire at Nantes ; on the left, 
the Allier (which receives the Dore and the Sioule), the Loiret, the 
Cher, the Indre, the Vienne with its affluent the CTeuse, the Thouet, 
and the Sevre-Nantaise. The peninsula of Brittany and the coasts 
of Normandy on both sides of the Seine estnary are watered by 
numerous independent streams. Amongst these the Vilaine, which 
passes liennes and Redon, waters, with its tributaries, an area of 
4200 sq. m. The Ornc, which rise.s in the hills of Normandy and 
falls into the Channel below Caen, is of considerably less importance. 

The liasin ot the .Seine, though its area of a little over 30,000 sq. m. 
is smaller than that of any of the other main systems, comprises the 
finest network of navigable rivers in the country. It is by far the 
most important basin of northern France, those of the Somme and 
Scheldt in the north-west together covering less than 5000 sq. m., 
those of the Meuse and the Ithmc in the north-east less than 7000 
sq. m. The Seine descends from the Langres plateau, flows north¬ 
west down to Mery, turns to the west, resumes its north-westerly 
<lirection at Montereau, passes through Pans and Rouen and dis¬ 
charges itself into the Channel between Le Havre and Honflenr. 
Its affluents are, on the right, the Aube; the Marne, which joins the 
Seine at Charenton near Paris; the Oise, which has its source in 
Belguim and is enlarged by the Aisne; and the F.pte ; on the left 
the Vnnne, the T.njng, the Kssonne, the Eure and the Rille. 

Lakes .—Trance has very few lake.s. The I.4ike of Geneva, which 
forms 32 m. of the frontier, belong.s to Switzerland. The mo.st 
important French lake is that of Grand-T.ieu, between Nantes and 
Paimbcruf (Loire-Inferieure), which jiresents a surface of 17,300 
acres. Tiiei<‘ may also be mentioned the lakes ol Bourget and 
Annecy (both in Savoy), St Point (Jura), Paladru (Is6rc) and 
Nantua (Am). The marshy districts ot Sologne, Brenne, lAudcs 
and Dombes still contain large undramed tracts. The coasts pre.sent 
a number ol maritime inlets, forming mlaiid biiy.s, wliu it communicate 
with the sea by channels of greater or less width. Some of tlie.se 
are on the soutli-west coast, in the Landes, as Carcans, Lacanuu, 
Biscaros'-’c, Cazan, Saiiguiiiel; but more art* to be found in the south 
and south-east, in Languedoc and Provence, as Leucate, Sigcan, 
Thau, Vaccares, Iferre, (\'C. Their want ol dcplii jirevents them 
from spr\-ing as roadsteads for shipping, and they arc useful chiefly 
for fishing or for the manufacture ol hay-salt, 

Climate. —1'he north and north-west of France bear a great resem¬ 
blance, both in temperature and produee, to the south ol l.higland, 
ram occurring frequently, and the country being consequently 
suited for j>asturc. In the interior the rains are less frequent, but 
when tliev occur are far more heavy, so that there is much less 
difference'm the annual rainfall there as compared with the rest of 
the country than in the number of rainy days. The annual rainfall 
for the whok* of Trance averages about 32 in. The precipitation is 
greatest on the Atlantic seaboard and in the elevated regions of the 
interior. It attains over Oo in. in the basin of the .\dour (71 in. 
at the western extremity of the Pyrenees), and nearly as much in 
the Vosges, Morvan, C'tWennes and jmrts of the central plateau. 
The zone of level country extending from Reirns and Troyes to 
Angers and Poitiers, witirtlie exception of the Loire valley and the 
Brie, receives less than 24 in. of rain annually (Paris alwut 23 in.), 
as also does the Mediterranean coast west of Marseilles. The pre¬ 
vailing winds, mild and humid, are we.st winds from the Atlantic ; 
continental climatic influence makes itself felt in the ea.st wind, 
which IS frequent in winter and in the east of France, while the 
mistval, a violent wind from the north-west, is characteristic of the 
Mediterranean region. The local climates of France may be grouped 
under the following seven designations: (1) Sequan climate, char¬ 
acterizing the Seine basin and northern France, with a mean 
temperature of 50® F., the winters being cold, the summers mild; 
(2) Breton climate, with a mean temperature of 51 *8® F., the winters 
being mild, the summers temperate, it is characterized by^ west 
and .south-west winds and frequent fine rains ; (3) Girondm climate 
(characterizing Bordeaux, Agen, Pau, &c.), having a mean of 
53-6® T\, with mild winters and hot summers, the prevailing wind 
is from the north-west, the average rainfall about 28 in. ; (4) 

Auvergne climate, compri.sing the C^vennes, central plateau, Cler¬ 
mont, Limoges and Rodez, inean temperature 51*8® F., with cold 
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*rw smtmtn; ^ Rhto* olim^e < 
wpesieMed by Ljraos Chafeo, M£con, Gronobk) mean tempera- 
uie 51-8' F., with cold and wet wdatera and hot summers^ the 
»»vaIUng winds are north and south; (7) Mediterranean climate, 
ruling at Valence, Ntmes, Nice and Marseilles, mean temperature 
57 ‘S° F., with mild winters and hot and ahnoat raiolcss summers. 

flora and Fo««a!—The flora oi southern France and the Medi¬ 
terranean is distinct irom that o£ the rest oi the country, which doss 
not difier in vegetation irom wostem Europe generally. Eveegreohs 
iwedominate in the south, where grow subtropical plants such as 
the myrtle, arbutus, laurel, holm-oak, olive and fig; varieties of 
the same kind are also iaund on tlio Atlantic coast (as far north as 
the Cotentin), where the humidity and mildness oi the climate 
favour tlieir growth. The orange, date-palm and eucalyptus have 
been acclimatized on the coast oi ihovonce and thejiiviera. Ollier 
trees o£ soulhorn France, are the cork-oak and the Aleppo and mari¬ 
time pines. In north and central Franco the chief trees are the oak, 
the beech, rare south of the 1-oire, and the hornbeam ; less'important 
varieties are the birch, poplar, ash, elm and wainnt. The clicstnut 
covers considerable areas in Pfirigord, limonsia and B^om ; resinous 
trees (firs, pines, larches, dc.) form fine forests in the Vosges and 
Jura. 

The indigenous fauna include the bear, now very rare but still 
found in the Alps and Pyrenees, the wolf, harbouring chiefly in tlie 
Civennes and Vosges, but in continually decreasing areas; the fo.\, 
marten, badger, wca-sel, otter, the laavcr in the extreme south of the 
Rhone valley, and in the Alps the marmot; the rod den: luid roe 
doer are preserved in many of the forests, and the wild boar is found 
in several districts ; the chamois and wild goat survive in the Pyre¬ 
nees and Alps. Hares, rabbits and squirrels are common. Among 
birds of prey may be mentioned the eagle and various species of hawk, 
and among game-birds the partridge and jiheasant. The reptiles 
include the niiged-snake, slow-womi, viper and lizard. (E. T*.) 

O'soiogv.—Many years ago it was pointed out by liUe de Beaumont 
and Dufrenoy that the Jurassic rocks of Fratu'e form tqian the map 
an incomplete figure ol a. Within the niuthern circle o( tlus 8 lie 
the Mesozoic and Tertiary beds of the I’aris basin, dippuig inwards; 
within the southern circle lie the ancient rocks of the Central Plateau, 
from which the later bods dip outwards. Outside the northern circle 
lie on the west the folded Palaeozoic rocks of Brittany, and on the 
north the Palaeozoic ma\$i/ ol the Ardennes. Outside the southern 
circle lie on the west tlic Mesozoic and Tertiary beds of the basin 
of the Garonne, with the Pyzenei'B beyond, and on fhe east the 
Mesozoic and 'Tertiary beds ol the valley of the Rhone, with the 
Alps beyond. 

In the geological history of France there liave been two great 
periods of folding sincu Ardieun times. The first of these occurred 
towards the close of the I’alaeozoic era, when a great mountain 
system was raised in the north running approxmiately Irom E. to W., 
and another chain arose in the .south, running from S.W. to N.E. 
Of the former the remnants are now seen in Brittany and the 
.Ardennes ; of the latter the Cevennas and the Montague Noire are 
the last traces visible on the surface. The second great folding took 
ilace in Tertiary times, and to it was due the final elevation of tho 
ura and the Western Alps and of the r'yrenees. No great mountain 
chain was ever raised by a single eflort, and loldisg went on to some 
extent in other periods besides those mentioned. There were, 
moreover, other and broader oscillations which raised or lowered 
extensive areas without much crumpling of the strata, and to tliree 
arc due some of the most important breaks in the geological scries. 

The oldest rocks, the gneisses and schists ol the Archean period, 
form nearly the whole of the Central Plateau, and are also exposed 
In the axes of the folds in Brittany. The Centcal plateau lias 
probably been a land mass ever since.this period, bnt the rest of the 
country was flooded by the Palaeozoic sea. The eafUer' deposits 
of that sea now rise to the surface in Brittany, the Ardennes, the 
Montague Noire and the ttvennes, and in all the.se regions they are 
intensely folded. Towards the close of the Palaeozoic era France had 
become a part of a great continent; in the north the Coal Measures 
of the Boulonnais and the Nord were laid down in direct connexion 
with those of Belgium and England, while in the Central Plateau 
the Coal Measures were deposited in isolated and scattered basins. 
The Permian and Triassic deposits were also, for the most part, of 
continental origin ; but with the formation of the Rhaetic beds the 
sea again began to spread, and throughout tlic greater part ol the 
Jureissic period it covered nearly the whole of the country except 
'the Central Plateau, Brittany and the Ardennes. Towards the end 
of the period, however, during the deposition of the Portlandian 
beds, tlic sea again retreated, and in the early part of the Cretaceous 
period was limited (in France) to the catchment basins of the Saone 
and Rhone—-in the Paris basin the contemporaneous deposits were 
chiefly estuarine and were confined to the northern and eastern rim. 
Beginning with the Aptian and Albion the sea again gradually 
spread over the country and attained its maximum in the early part 
of the Senonian epoch, when once more the ancient massifs of the 
Central Plateau, Brittany and the Ardennes, alone rose above the 
waves; There was still, however, a weli-markcd difference between 
the deposits of the northom and the southern ports of France, the 




former consisting of ebsTk, as in England, and thoMter of sandstones 
and limestones with Hippnrites. During the later part of the 
Cretaceous period the sea gradually retreated and IsB the whole 
country dry. 

During the Tertiary period arms of the sea spread into France— 
in the Paris basin irom the north, iu the basins of the Ixiire and the 
f^ronne frdtn the west, and in the Rhone area from the south. The 
changes, however, were too numerons and complex to be dealt 
with here. 

]En France, as in Great Britain, volcanic i^uptions occurred during 
several of the Palaeozoic periods, but during the Mesozoic eia the 
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country was free from outbursts, except in the regions of tlie Alps 
and I^rcnees. In Tertiary times the Central Plateau was the llieatn; 
of great volcanic actii'ity from the Miocene to the Pleistocene 
periods, and many of the volcanoes remain as nearly perfect rones 
to the present day. The rocks are mainly basalts and andesites, 
together with trachytes and phonoUtes, and some of the basaltic 
flows are of enormous extent. 

On the geology of France see the classic fxplir.alton de la carte 
givlogtijue lie la 1 -rance (Paris, vol. i. rHqi, vol. ii. 1848), by Dufrfinoy 
and Elic de Beaumont; a more modtTti account, with full references, 
is given by A. de Lapparent, Tratlc de geologie (Paris, 190Q}. 

(j.A. H.) 

Population. 

The French nation is formed of many different elements. 
Iberian influence in tlie south-west, Ligurian on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, Germanic immigrations from east of the 
Rhine and .Scandinavian immigrations in the north-west have 
tended to produce ethnographical diversities which case oi 
intercommunication and other modern conditions has’e failed tc 
obliterate. The so-called Celtic type, exemplified by individual! 
of rather less than average height, brown-haired and brachy- 
cephalic, is the fundamental element in the nation and peoples 
the region between the Seine and the Garonne ; in southerr 
France a different type, dolichocephalic, short and with blacli 
hair and eyes, predominates. The tall, fair aqfl blue-eyec 
individuals who are found to the north-east of the Siane and ir 
Normandy appear to be nearer in race to the Scandinavian am 
Germanic invaders; a tall and darker type with long face: 
and aquiline noses occurs in some parts of Franchc-Comt^ anc 
Champagne, the Vosges and the Perchc. From the Celts ha: 
lieen derived the gay, brilliant and adventurous temperamenl 
easily moved to extremes of enthusiasm and depression, whicl 
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combing with logical, and, organiaiug^ faculties of. a high order, 
toe heritage from the Latin domination, and with the industry 
frugality and love of the soil natural in an agricultural people 
go to make up the national character. The Bretons, who most 
nearly roprosent the GeltSj aAd toe Basques,, who inhabit 
parts of the western v^ant of the Pyrenees, haw preserved 
their distinctive languages and customs, and are ethnically the 
most interesting sections of, the nation • the Flemings of French 
Flanders whore Flemish is still spoken acs also racially distinct. 

The_ immigration, of Belgians into the northern departments and 
of Italians^ into those nf the south-east exercise a constant 
modifying, influence on the local populations. 

During the 19th century the population of France < n ■ , ., ■ ’ 

mcreflfled to a less extent than that of anv other of th»aighty-seven 

country (except Ireland) for whieh definite data .896 

and <fcrmg the last twenty years of that period it 
nioi'e than stutionary. The following table 
exhibits the rate of increase os indicated by the 
censuses from 1876 to 1906. pop^„^tion. 

1.876 . . , , 315,905,788 


w 

In the quinquennial period 1901-1905, out of the total 
number of births the number of illegitimate birtos to every 
1000 inhabitants was 2-0, as compared with 2-1 in the four 
preceding periods of like duration. 

In 1906 the number of foreigners in France was 1,009,41,5 
as compared with 1,027,491 in 1896 and 1,115,214 fa 1886. 
The departments with the largest population of foreigners 
were Nord (1.91,678), in which there is a large proportion 
of Belcians; Bouchcs-du-Rh6ne (123,497), 4Jpe6-Maf;itinias 
t 93 . 554 )j Var WAHSjt Italians being nurncrous in these throe 
depMtrnents; Seine (153,647), Meurthc-ct-Moselle (44,595), Pas- 
de-Calais (21,436) and Ardennes (21,401). 


Departments. 

Area, 

PupulatBOtta 

T 


sq. ni. 

18S6. I 1890. 

1906. 


iR8r . 
1886 . 

1896 , 
1901 . 
1906 . 


37,672,048 

38 , 218.903 

38 , 342,948 

38,517,975 

38,961,945 

39 , 252,245 


Thus the rate of increase during the decade i8qr- 
1901 was -16 %, whereas during the same period the 
population of England increased r-o8%. iFe birth¬ 
rate naodccdly decreased during the 19th century 
despite an inpcase of population between iSor and 
rgor amounting to 40 %, the number of births in 
inc former wa.s 904,000,, os against 857,000 in tlie 
after year, toe diminution being accompanied by 
i decrease im die annual number of deaths.t In 
he frjllowing table the decrease in births and deaths 
or the decennial periods during the thirty years 
•nding 1900 are compared. 

Births. 

1871-1880 .... 935,000 or 25-4 per 1000 
1881-1890 .... 900,000 „ 23,9 


1891-1900 . 


, 22-2 


1 , 871-1880 

1881-1890 

1891-1900 


. . 853,000 

Detuke. 

. . 870,900 or 23-7 per 1000 

• • 841,700 „ 22-1 „ 

• • 829,000 „ 21-5 „ 

About two-thirds of the French departments, com- 
rising a large proportion of those situated in 
lountainous districts and in the basin of the Garonne 
here the birtli-rate is especially feeble, show a 
ecrcase in popnlatioiu Those which show on in- 
■ease usually possess large centres of industry and are 
ready thickly populated, e.g. Scitie and I’as-de-Calais. 
1 most departments the principal cause of decrease 
population is the attraction of great centres.. The 
/erage density of population in France is about 1.90 
I the sqpare wile, the tendency being for the large 
wns to increase at tlie expense of toe small towns 
well as tlie rural communities. In 1901 37 % of the 
ipulation lived in centres containing more than 2000 
habitants, whereas in 1.86 r the proportion was 28 %. 
isides the industrial districts the most thickly 
ipulated regions include tlie coast of the depart- 
ent of Seine-InftSrieure and Brittany, the wine-grow- 
I region of the Bordelais and the Riviera.® 

' In 1907 deaths were superior in nara-ber to births bv 
arly 20,000. ^ 

“ The foUowiag list comprises the three most densely, 
pulateo and the throe most sparsely populated depart- 
jnts in France: 


Seine 

Nord 

Shone 


InhabUants to the Square Mile, 


Basses-Alpes 
Hautes-Alpes 
I Lozire . , 
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Ain 
Aisne 

Allier . . ^ 

Alpes-Mari times 
Arddulie , 

Ardennes . 

AriOge 
A uhe . 

Aude, . . 

Aveyron , , 

Basses-Alpes . 
Basses-Pyr6n6es 
Uei/ort, Territoiro de 
Bouches-du-Rhono 
Calvados . 

Cantal , , 

Charente . 
CharenU'-Interieure 
Cher . . . 

Corr^-ze 
Corse (Corsica) 
Cote-d'Or . 
Cotes-du-Nord 
Creuse 
Deux-Sf-vres 
Dordogne . 

Doubs . , 

Drome 

Eure . , , 

Eiire-et-Loir . 
FinisUVo . 

Card . . . 

Cers . . . 

Gironde . 

Haute-Garonne 
Haute-Ix^ire , 
Hautc-Marnc . 
Hautes-Alpes . 
Hiaute-Saone . 
Haute-Savoie . 
Hautes-Pyrenees 
Haute-Vienne . 
H'trault 

Ille-et-VilaiiTO , 

Indro 

Indre-ot-Loirc . 

Isere . 

Tura . 

Landes 
Loir*ot<lhcr 
Loire . 

Loire-Infiricuro 
1 -oiret 

Lot . . . 

LotKt-Garonne 
Lozdre 

Maine-«t-Loiro 
Manche . , 

Marne 
Mayenne , 
Menrthe-ct-Mosellc 
Meuse , , 

Morbilian , 

Nitvre 
Nord . 


2,249 
2,867 
2,849 
- l ;442 

2,145 

2,028 

1,893 

2,326 

2,448 

3,386 

2,698 

2,977 

235 

2,026 

2,197 

2,231 

2,305 

*,791 

2,819 

2,273 

3,367 

3,55»- 

2,786 

2,164 

2,337 

3 .. 56 t 

2,030 

2,533 

2,330 

2,293 

2,713 

2,270 

2,428 

4,140- 

2,45« 

1,931 

2 ', 4 I 5 

2.178 
2107s 

1,775 

1.750 

2.144 

2,403 

2,699 

2,686 

2,377 

3.179 

1,951 

3.615 

2,479 

t .853 

2,694 

2,629 

*1017 

25079 

1,999. 

2,706 

2,475 

3 .J 67 

2,012 

2,038 

2,409 

*.738 

2,059 

2,229 


364.408 
555,925 
424,582 

238,057 

375,472 

332,759 
237,619 
257,374 

332,080 
413,826 
1-29,494 

432.999 
, 79,758 

60.^,057 
437,267 
241,742 

366.408 
462,803 

355,349 
326,494 
278,501 
3 »I,S 74 
628,256 
284,942 
353,766 
492,205 
310,963 
314,613 

358,829 

283,719 

707,820 

4 - 17,099 

274,391 

775,845 

481,169 

320,063 

**t7.78i 

122,924 

290,954 

275,018 

234.825 

363,182 

439,044 

022,384 

296,147 

340,921 

581.680 
281,292 
302,266 

279,214 

643,884 

374.87s 

27 i, 5 M 

307,437 

141,264 

527.680 
520,865 

429,494 

340,063 

431.693 

291,971 

535,256 

347 , 64 s 

1,670,184 


351,569 
541.613 
424^378 
265,155 

363,-501 
318,865 
2 l 9 i 64 l 
25 Ie 43.5 

310,513 

389,464 
118 , 142 ' 

423.372 

88,047 
6 - 73,820 
417,176 
234,382 
356,236 
453 , 4.55 

347,725 
3*2,303 

290.168 

368.168 
616,074 
279,366 
346,6<,)4 
464,822 
302,046 
303,491 
340,652 
280,469 
739,648 
416,036 
250,472 
809,902 

459.377 

3 i «,699 

232,057 

113,229 

272,891 

265,872 

218,973 

375,724 

469,684 

622,039 

289,206 

337,064 

568,933 

266,143 

292,884 

? 78 ,l 5 a 

625,336 

646,171 

371 . 019 . 

240,403 

286.377 

132,151 

514,870 

500,052 

439,577 

321,187 

466,417 

290,384 

552,028 

333,899 

1,811,868 


1 345,856 

i 5 i} 4 ., 4 e 3 , 
J 427,961 
! aia .007 

i 347,140- 
I 317.505 

I 2 a 5;684 

243.670 

308,327 

377,299' 

113 , 126 . 

426,817 

95,421 

765,918 

403,431 

228,690. 

362,739 

453.793 

343,484 

317,430 

291,160 

357 , 959 - 

611,506 

274,094 

339,466 

447,052 

298,438 

297,270 

330,140 

273,823 

795,103 

421,166 

231,088 

823,925 

442,065 

314,770 

* 21,724 

107,498 

263,890 

260,617 

209.397 

. 385 . 73 a 

482„799 

6 , 11 , 805 . 

290,216' 

337,916 

362,315 

257,725 

293.397 

276,019 

643,943 

666,748 

364,999 

216,611 

274,610 

128,016 

513,490 

487,443 

434,157 

305,457 

517,508 

280,220 

. 573.152 

3 - 13,972 

1 , 895,861 
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Departments 


Oise . 

Ornc . 

Pas'de-Calats . 
Puy-cie-Dome . 
Pyr6neei-Onentales 
Rh6nc‘ 

Saone-et-Loire 

Sarthe 

Savoie . . 

Seine . 

Seine-In ferieure 
Seine*et-Marnc 
Seinc-et-Oise . 
Somme 
Tarn . 

Tarn-et-Garonne 
Var . 

Vaucluse . 

Vend6e 

Vienne . . 
Vosges . . 
Yonne 


Total 


Area, 


Pojiulation. 


8q. m. 

1886. 

1896. 

1906 

2,272 

403,146 

404,511 

410,049 

2 , 37 Z 

.387,248 

339.162 

315,993 

2,606 

853,526 

906,249 

1,012,466 

3,094 

570,964 

5,55,078 

53 . 5 , 4'9 

1,599 

211,187 

208,387 

213,171 

1,104 

772,912 

839,329 

858,907 

3,330 

625,885 

621,237 

613.377 

2,410 

436,'” 

425,077 

421,470 

2,389 

267,428 

259 , 7<)0 

253.207 

185 

2,961,089 

3,34^^.514 

3,848,618 

2,448 

833,386 

837,824 

863,879 

2,289 

3.35,1.36 

350,044 

361,939 

2,184 

618,089 

669.098 

749,753 

2,423 

548,982 

543,279 

532,567 

2,231 

358.757 

3.39,827 

3.30,533 

1,440 

214,046 

200, ,190 

188,553 

2,325 

283,689 

309,191 

324,638 

1,381 

241.787 

2.36,313 

239,'78 

2,708 

434,808 

44',735 

442,777 

2,710 

342.785 

338," 4 

333.621 

2,270 

413.707 

■42i;4I2 

429,812 

2,8So 

355,364 

■332,656 

315,100 

207,076 

38,218,903 

38,517,075 

39,252,245 


Of the population in 1901, i8,orG»88Q were males and 
19,533,899 females, an excess oi femaieK over males of 
617,010, i.e. i'6 % or about 508 lomales to every 492 
males. In 1881 the proportion was 501 females to every 
490 males, since when the disparity has been slightly 
mare marked at every census. Below is a list of the 
dcjmrtments in which the number of women to every 
thousand men was (1) greatest and (2) least. 


u) 

Belfort . 
Basaes-Alpes 
Var . 

Meuse . 
IJautes-Alpes 
M eurthe-et-Moselle 
Haute-Savoie . 


886 

8 c )3 

8 y 3 

903 

qo8 

qi8 

047 


The French census uses the commune as the basis of its returns, 
and employs the following classifications in respect to communal 
population : (i) Total communal population. (2) I'npulaiiun 
comptee a part, which includes soldiers and sailors, inmates of 
prisons, asylums, schools, members of religious communities, 
and workmen temporarily engaged in public works. (3) Total 
municipal population, i.e. communal population minus the 
population comptee a part. (4) Population munieipaU aga/oHuree 
au chej-lieu de la commune, which embraces the urban population 
as opposed to the rural population. ’I’he following tables, 
showing the growth of the largest towns in France, are drawn 
up on the ba.sis of the fourth classification, which is used through¬ 
out this work in the articles on F’rcnch towns, • except where 
otherwise stated. 

In 1906 there were in France twelve towns with a population of 
over 100,000 inhabitants. Their Rrowtli or decrease from 1886 to 
1906 is shown in the following table : 




18S6. 

1896, 

Iyo6. 

Paris . . 

__ 

2,294,108 

2,481,223 

2,711,031 

Lyons . 


344,224 

398,867 

4J0.186 

Marseilles . 


249,938 

332,525 

421,116 

Bordeaux * 


225,-281 

259,806 

237,707 

Lille . . 

St l^tienne 


243,235 

160,725 

196,624 


103,229 

120,300 

130,<140 

Le Havre , 


109,199 

117,009 

120,403 

Toulouse . 


123,040 

124,187 

125,856 

Roubaix . 


89,781 

113,899 

129,955 

Nantes 


110,638 

it> 7.^37 

118,244 

Rouen , . 


100,043 

106,825 

111,402 

Reims . . 


91,230 

99,001 

IP 2,800 


In the same years the following eighteen towns, now numbering 
Irom 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, each had : 



1886. 

1 1806. 

1906, 

Nice . , 


61,464 

69,140 

99.556 

Nancy . 


60,463 

: 83,668 

98,302 

Toulon 


53.941 

70,843 

87,997 

Amiens 


68,177 

1 74,808 

78,407 

Limoges . 

. 

56,699 

1 64,718 

75,906 

Angers 


65,152 

i 69,484 

73,585 

Brest . 


59,352 

64,244 

71.263 

Nimea . 


62,198 

06,905 

70,708 

Montpellier 


45,9.30 

: 62,717 

65,983 

Dijon . 


50,684 

58,355 

6.5,526 

Tourcoing . 


41,283 

1 55,705 

62,694 

Rennes 


52,614 

1 57,249 

62,024 

Tours . . 


52,467 

56,706 

61,507 

Calais . 

. 

52,8.39 

50,818 

59,623 

Grenoble , 


43,260 

50,084 

58,641 

Orleans 


51,208 

.56,915 

57,544 

Le Mans , 


46,992 

; 49,665 

54,907 

Troyes 


44,864 

1 50,676 

51.228 


I' 


Creuse.1131 

C6les-du-Nord , .1117 

Seine.1103 

Calvados .... iioo 

Cantal.1098 

Spine-lnf8ricurc . . 1084 

Basses-Fyrenees . . 1080 

Departments from which the adult males emigrate 
regularly eitlier to sea or to seek employment in towns 
tend to lall under the first head, tliose in which large 
bodies ol troops arc stationed under the second. 

The annual number of emigrants from France is small. 
The Ba.sijues of Basses-PyrCnee.s go in considerable 
numbers to the Argentine Kepublie, the inhabitants of 
Basses Alpes to Mexico and tiie Uniteri States, and 

tliere are important Frencli colonies in .Algeria and 

Tunisia. 

The following fable .shows tlic distribution of tlie active 
population of France according to their occupations in 
11)01. 


Occupation. 


Males. • 1 

Females. | 

'J'otal. 

5,517.517 1 

2,658,952 

8,176,569 

3,695,213' 

2,124,642 

5.819,855 

1,132,621' 

689,999 

1,822,620 

223,861 1 

791,176 

1,025,037 

617,849 

1 

830,643 

1,157,8.15 

139,7.14 

1,297,569 

226,561 ^ 

173,278 

399,839 

261.320 1 

5,032 

266.351 

0.1,3721 

4,400 

67.772 

24,316 ! 

4.504 

18,820 

12,910,.565 ; 

6,804,510 

19,715,075' 


Forestry and agriculture 
Manuia'cluring industries 
Trade .... 
Domestic service . 
Transport . . . 

Public service . . 

Liberal professions 
Mining, quarries . 
Fishing 

Unclassed . . . 

Grand Total 


Religion. 

Great alteratiim.s were made with regard to religious matters 
in F'raiice by a law of December 1905■ supi»lenu;nted by a law 
of Jumiarv 1907 (.sec below, Lmo and hisiiliiiions). Before that 
time three religions {euUcs) were recognized and supported by 
the state -the Koman Catholic, the Protestant (.subdivided into 
the Reformed and Lutheran) and the Hebrew. In Algeria 
the Mahommedan religion received similar recognition. By 
the law of 1905 all the ehurehes ceased to he recognized or 
supported hy the state and heeamc entirely separated therefrom, 
wtiile tfic adherents of all creeds were permitted to form associa¬ 
tions for public worship {associations cidtiieUes), upon whicti lire 
expenses of maintenance were from that time to devolve. The 
state, the depiptmenls, and the communes were IhJS relieved 
from the payment of salaries and grants to religious bodies, 
an item of e.xpenditure which amounted in the last year of the 
old sy.stem to {r,101,000 paid hy the state and (302,200 contri¬ 
buted by the dep.artments and communes. Before these altera¬ 
tions the relations between the .state and the Roman Catholic 
communion, by far the largest and most important in France, 
were chiefly regulated by the provisions of tfie Concordat of iSci, 
concluded between the first consul, Bonaparte, and Pope Pius 
VII. and by other measures passed in 1S02. 

France is divided into provinces anti dioceies as loliows: 

Archbishoprics. Bisiinjmics, 

Paris . . 

Aix . . 

Albi 

AtICH . . 

Avignon . 

BKSAN90N . 

Bordeaux 

Bourges . 

Cambrai . 

Chamb^xy 
Lyons . . 


Chartres, Meaux, OrRans, Blois, Versailles. 
Marseilles, Fr8jus, Digne, Gap, Nice, Ajaccio. 
Rodez, Cabots, Mende, Perpignan. ^ 

Aire, Tarbes, Bayonne. 

Ntmes, Valence, Viviers, Montpellier. 

Verdun, Bellay, St Die, Nancy. 

Agen, Angoolf’me, Poitiers, P^rigneux, La Rochelle, 
Lufon. 

Clermont, Limoges, Le Puy, Tulle, St Flour. 

Arras, . 

Annecy, Tarentaise, St Jean-de-Maurienne. 

Autun, Langres, Dijon, St Claude, Grenoble. 
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Archbishoprics. 
Reims . 

Rennes 
Rouen . 

Sens 

Toulouse 
Touhs , 


‘FRANCE 


Bishoprics. 
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Soissons, Ch&lons-sur-Marne, Beauvais, Amiens 
Quimper, Vannes, St Bricuc. • 

Bayeux, Evreux, Sies, Coutanccs. 

Troyes, Ncvers, Moulins. 

Montauban, Pamiers, Carcassonne. 

Le Mans, Angers, Nantes, Laval. * 

The dioceses are divided into parishes each under a parish priest 
known as a cwt or desservant (incumbent). The bishops and arch¬ 
bishops, formerly nominated by tlie government and canonically 
confirmed by the pope, are now chosen by the latter. The appoint¬ 
ment of cures re.sted with the bishops and had to be confirmed by 
the government, but this confirmation is now dispensed with. 
The archbishops used to receive an annual salary of /boo each and 
tho bishops ^400. 

The archbishops and bishops are assisted by vicars-gcneral (at 
salaries pre\ iously ranging from /loo to ^(iSo), and to each cathedral 
IS attached a chapter of canons. A cure, in addition to his regular 
salary, received tees tor baptisms, marriages, funerals and special 
masses, and had the benefit of a free house called a preshytHe. The 
total personnel of state-paid Roman Catholic clergy amounted in 
1903 to 36,169. The Roman priests are drawn from the seminaries, 
established by the church for the education of young men intending 
to join its ranks, and divided into lower anti higher seminaries 
{grands ei petits sgminaires), the latter giving the same class of 
instruction as the lycves. 

The number of Protestants may be estimated at about 600,000 
and the Jews at about 70,000. The greatest number of Jews is to 
ln‘ found at Paris, Lyons and Hordeaux, while tljc departments of 
the centre and of the south along the range of the Cevennes, where 
Calvinism flourishes, are the principal Protestant localities, Nlmes 
being the most important centre. Considerable sprinklings of 
Protestants are also to be found in the two Charentes, in Dauphim; 
in Paris and in Eranche-Comte. The two Protestant bodies used 
to cost the .state alxiut £ 6 u,ooo a year and the Jewish Church about 
itjooo. 

Both Protestant churches have a parochial organization and a 
presbyterian form of church government. In the Reformed Church 
(tar the more numerous of the two bodies) each parish has a 
council of jiresbyters, consisting of the pastor and lay-members 
elected by tiie congregation. Several 
parishes lorm a eoiisistorial circum¬ 
scription, winch has a conslstorial 
council consisting of the council of 
presbyters of the chief town of the 
circuiiiscrmtion, the jiastor and one 
deleg,ite of the council of presbyters 
Irom each jiarisli and other elected 
members. There are 103 circum- 
scnjitions (including Algeria), which 
are grouped intozi jirovincial synods 
composed of a pastor and lay dele- 
g.'ite from each consistory. All the 
more important questions of church 
discipline and all decisions regulating the doctrine and practice of 
the church are dealt with by the synods. At the head of the whole 
organization is a General .Synod, -sitting at Paris. The organization 
of the Lutheran Church (A'gfise de la confession d’Augsburg) is 
broadly similar. Us consistories are grouped into two special 
synods, one at Pans and one at Montbeliard (for the department 
ot Doubs and Haute-Sadne and the territory of Belfort, where 
the churches ot this denomination arc principally situated). It 
also has a general synod—composed 0/ 2 inspectors,' j pastors 
elected by the synod of I'aris, and 6 by that of Montbehard, 
22 laymen and a delegate ot the theological faculty at Paris—which 
holds jienodical meetings and is represented in its relations with the 
government by a permanent executive commission. 

The Jewish parishes, called synagogues, are grouped into depart¬ 
mental consistories (Pans, Bordeaux, Nancy, Marseilles, Bayonne, 
Lille, Vesoul, Besani;on and three in Algeria). Each synagogue is 
served by a rabbi assisted by an ofliciatiiig minister, and m each 
consistory is a grand rabbi. At Pans is the central consistory, 
controlled by the government and presided over by tlie supreme 
grand rabbi. 

Agriculture. 

Of the population of France some 17,000,000 depend upon 
agriculture for their livelihood, though only about 6,500,000 
are engaged in work on the land. The cultivable land of the 
country occupies some 195,000 sq. m. or about 94 % of the total 
area; of thi.s 171,000 sq. m. are cultivated. There are besides 
12,300 sq. m. of uncultivable area covered by lakes, rivers, 
towns, &c. Only the roughest estimate is possible as to the 

I Inspectors are placed at the head of the synodal circumscriptions ; 
their functions are to consecrate candidates for the ministry, install 
the pastors, &c. 


sizes of holdings, but in general terms it may be said that about 
3 million persons are proprietors of holdings under 25 acres in 
extent amounting to between 15 and 20 % of the cultivated 
area, the rest being owned by some 750,000 proprietors, of whom 
150,000 possess half the area in holdings averaging 400 acres in 
extent. About 80 % of holdings (amounting to about 60 % 
of the cultivated area) are cultivated by the proprietor ; of the 
rest approximately 13 % are let on lease and 7 % are worked on 
the system known as metayage (q.v.). 

The capital value of land, which greatly decreased during 
the last twenty years of the 19th century, is estimated at 
000)000, and that of stock, buildings, implements, &c,, 
£340,000,000. The value per acre of land, which exceeds 
£48 in the departments of Seine, Rhone and those fringing the 
north-west coast from Nord to Manche inclusive, is on the 
average about £29, though it drops to £16 and less in Morbihan, 
Landes, Basses-Pyrinees, and parts of the Alps and the central 
plateau. 

While wheat and wine constitute the staples of French agricul¬ 
ture, its distinguisiiing characteristic is the variety of its products. 
Cereals occujiy about one-third of the cultivated area. For the 
prochiction ot wheal, in resjiect of which France is self-supporting, 
rrench Handers, the Seme basin, notably the Bcauce and tne Brie, 
and the regions Ixirdermg on the lower course of the Loire and the 
ujiper course of the Garonne, are the chief areas. Rye, on the 
other hand, one of the least valuable of the cereals, is grown chiefly 
in the poor agricultural territories of the central plateau and western 
Brittany. Buckwheat is cultivated mainly in Brittany. Oats and 
barli'v are generally cultivated, the former more especially in the 
Parisian region, the latter in Mayenne and one or two of the neigh¬ 
bouring dejiartmcnts. Meshn, a mixture of wheat and rye, is 
inothiced in the great majority of French departments, but to a 
marked extent in the basin of the Sarthe, Maize covers considerable 
areas in Landes, Basses-Pyrinfies and other south-western de¬ 
partments. 



Averafic* Acreage 
(Thousands of Acres). 

Average Production 
(Thousands of Bushels). 

Average Yield 
per Acre (Bushels). 


1886-1895. 

1896-1905. 

1886-1895, 

1896-1905. 

1886-1895. 

1896-1905. 

Wheat . , . , 

17,004 

16,580 

294,564 

317,707 

17'3 

19*1 

Meslin . s • • 

720 

4 gi 

12.193 

8,826 

16-9 

17-0 

Rye .... 

3,888 

3,439 

64.651 

56,612 

l6-6 

i6'4 

Barley .... 

2 , 3«3 

1,887 

47,197 

41,066 

20*4 

21*0 

Oats .... 

9 ,.507 

9,601 

240,062 

2 . 53,799 

25*2 

264 

Buckwheat 

1,484 

i, 39 !i 

26,345 

23,136 

177 

l6-6 

Maize .... 

i. 3 ‘n 

t ,330 

25,723 

24,459 

18.4 

18-4 


Forage Crops.—The mangold-wurzel, occupying four times the 
acreage of swedes and turnips, is by far the chief root-crop in France. 
It is grown largely m the departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
and m tho.se ot the Seme basin, the southern limit of its cultivation 
being roughly a line drawn from Bordeaux to Lyons. The average 
area occupied by it in the years from iflgT, to 1905 was 1,043,000 
acres, the total average production being 21,2,364,000 cwt. and the 
average production per aere lol tons. Clover, lucerne and sainfoin 
make up the bulk of artificial pasturage, while vetches, crimson 
clover and cabbage are the other chief forage crojis. 

Vegetables.—Potatoes are not a special iiroduct of any region, 
though grown in great quantities in the Bresse and the Vosges. 
Early potatoes and other vegetables (primeurs) are largely cultivated 
in the districts bordering the English Channel. Market-gardening 
IS an imjiortant industry in the regions round Paris, Amiens and 
Angers, as it is round Toulouse, Montauban, Avignon and in southern 
France generally. The market-gardeners of Paris and its vicinity 
have a high reputation for skill in the forcing of early vegetables 
under glass. 

Potatoes: Decennial Averages. 


1886-1895 

l89f,-i905 


Acreage. 


3,690,000 

3 , 735,000 


Total Yield 
(Tons). 


11,150,000 

11,594,000 


Average Yield 
per Acre 
(Tons). 


3-02 

31 


Industrial Plants .^—The manufacture of sugar from beetroot, 
owing to the increased use of sugar, became highly important during 


“ Cultures industrielles—Vndn this head the French group 
beetroot, hemp, flax and other plants, the products of which pass 
through .some process of manufacture before they reach the con¬ 
sumer. 
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the Batter half of the igth century, the industry both of cultivation 
and manufacture being concentrated m tlic northern departments 
01 Aisae, Nord, Pas-de-t alais, bomme and Oise, the first named 
supplying nearly a quarter of the whole amount produced in France. 

Flax and hemp showed a decreasing acreage from ifl8r onwards. 
Flax IS cultivated chiefly in the northern departments of Nord, 
Seine-Inferienre, 1 ’a.s-do-CaUds, C6tes-du-Nord, hemp in Sarthe, 
?dorbihan. and Maine-et-Lorre. 

Colza, grown chiefly in the lower basin of the Seine (Seine- 
Infirieure and Eure), is the most important of the oil-producing 
jilants, all of which show a diminishing acreage. The three principal 
regions tor the production of tobacco are the basin of the Garonne 
(Lot-et-Garonne, Dordogne, Lot and Gironde), the basin of the Isiiru 
(ls6rc and Savoie) and flic department of I’as-de-Calais. The state 
controls its cultivation, which is allowed only in a limited number of 
departments. Hops .cover only about 7000 acres,-being almost 
eonfined to the departments of Nord, .Cote d'Or and Meurthe-ot- 
Moselle, 

Decennial Averages 


' 

Acreage. 

Production 

(Tons). 

Average Yield 
jier .Acre 
(Tons). 

Sugar beet . . 

672,000 

6,868,000 

JO-2 

Hemp . 

64,856 

18,451 ’ 

•281 

Flax . . . 


17,857* 

•30' 

Colza . ♦ . 

102.434 

47,697 

•46 

Tobacco 

4 J 

12,453 

•54 


Vineyards (see Wine).- The vine grows generally in France, 
except in the extreme north and in Normandy and Brittany. The 
great wine-producing regions are ; 

I. The country irin^gmg the Mediterranean icoast and including 
Hiraiilt (240,4*^,000 ,gal5. in rgio.5), and Aiide (1*7,48^,000 gals, m 
1905), the nro.st productive detiurtmeats in France m this respect. 

а. Xlic department af Gironde (qs.s.sy.ooo gals, m 1905), whence 
come Medoc and tlic other wiiie.s for which Bordeaux it the market. 

3. ilio lower valley of the Loire, including Touraine and Anjou, 
and the district of Saumur. 

4. The valley of the Rhhne. 

The Burgundian region, including Cote d'Ur and the valley of 
the Saouc (Beaujolais, Maconnai.s). 

б. The Champagne. 

7. Xlui Charcutc region, the gra)ioa of winch furmsh bnHHly, as do 
those of Armagnae fdejiartment of Gers). 

The decennial averages for the years 1896-1905 were aeiollows : 
Acreage of prnductive .vines . . 4,036,7*5 

Uital production in gallons . . 1,072,622,o«> 

Average production in igaJlont per acre . . »6o 

Fruit, —Fruit-growing is general all over France, Which, apart 
from bananas and pine-apiiloe, produces in tlie open air all the 
ordinary species of fruit which its inhabitants consume. Some of 
these may be sijecially mentioned. The cider apple, which ranks 
first in importance, is produced m those districts whiTC cider is the 
habitual drink, that is to say, 
cliiofly In the region north-west of 
a line drawn from Paris to the 
mouth of the Loire. The average 
annual production of cirler dur¬ 
ing the years 1896 to 1905 was 
304,884,000 gallcms. Dessert apples 
and pears arc grown there and m 
the country on Imth hanks of the 
lower Loire, the valley of which 
abounds in orchards wherein many 
varieties of fruit flourish and m nursery-gardens. The hilly regions 
of Limousin, Ptrigord and the Ctvennes are the home of the chestnut, 
which in some places is still a staple food ; walnuta.grow on the lower 
levels of the central plateau and in lower Dauphinfi and Provence, 
figs and almonds in provonce, oranges and oittrons on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, apricots in central France, the olive in Provence and 
the lower valleys of the Rhone and Durance. Truffles are found under 


along the coast of the Mediterranean. Silk-worm rearing, which is 
encouraged by .state grants, is carried on in the vafleys mentioned 
and on the Mediterranean coast east of Marseilles. The numbers of 
growers decreased from 139,000 in 1891 to 124,000 in 1905. The 
decrease in the annual average production of cocoons is .shown in tlie 
preceding tabic. 

Snails are reared in some parts of the country as an article of 
food, those of Burgundy being specially estremefl. 

Stoch-raising .—From this point of view the soil of Francemay be 
divided into fonr categories : 

1. The rich pastoral regions where dairy-farming and the fattening 

of cattle are carried on with most success, viz. («) Normandy, Perclie, 
Cotentin and maritime Flanders, where horses are bred in great 
numbers ; (6) the strip of coast brtween the Gironde and the moulli 
of the Ixiirc; (r) the Morvaii including the Nivernais and the 

Charolais, from which the famous Charolais breed of oxen takes its 
name; (d) the central region of tlie central plateau including the 
districts of Cantal and Aubrac, the home of the famous bert-bireds 
of balers and Aubrac.“ The famous pre-saU sheep are also reared 
in the Vendee and Cotentin. 

2. The poorer grazing lands on tlie upper levels of the Aljis, 
Pyrenees, Jura and Vosges, the l^mdes, tne-raore outlying regions 
of the central plateau, seilthem Brittany, Sologne,'Berry, Champapne- 
Pouilleuse, the Crau and the Camatgue, these districts being given 
over for the mo.st part to 4 heep-raising. 

3. The jilain ot Toulouse, which with the rest Of south-western 
France jiroducea good draught oxen, the 'P.-trisian basin, the jilaiii.s 
of the north to the east of tin' maritime region, the lower valley nf 
the Rhfme and the Bresse, where there is li'Hle or no-natural pastur¬ 
age, and forage is grown from .seed. 

4. West, wesl-nentral and eastern I*ranee outside these areas, 
where -meuilows are predominant and both ihciryuig and fattening 
are general. Indudeii therein are the dairying and horse-raising 
district of northern Brittany aird the dairying regions of Jura anti 
Savoy. 

In the industrial regions of northern France cattle are stall-fed 
with the waste urodiiots of the lieet-sugar -factories, oil-works and 
distilleries, .^wme, bred all ovei- France, are more numerous in 
Brittany, Anjou (whence comes tlie wdll-known breed of Craon), 
Poitem, Burgundy, the west nnd north of the central jilateau aiul 
Beam. Upper I-'ortrra-and the -zone of south-western Fninre to the 
north of the Pyrenees are the chief regions for the breeding of mules. 
Aflses are reared in Bearn, Corsica, Upper Poitou, the Limousin, 
Berry and other central regions. Goats are kejit in the moimtaiiious 
regions (.■\uvergne, Provence, Corsira). The best poultry come 
from tlio Bresse, the district of Hoiidan (Seine-et-Oise), the district 
of Le Mans and Creverreur (Calvados). 

The prts naturets (meadows) and herbages (mtmmvn pastures) of 
France, i:e. the gra!!,s laud of superior quality as distinguished from 
paiwages el paiages, which signifies pasture of poorer quality, in¬ 
creased in area between 1895 and 1905 as is shown below :, 

1895 (Acn-s). 190.5 (.Acres). 

Prfs naturcls . . 10^852,000 11,715,000 

Herbages . . . 2,822,000 3,022,000 

The following fable .shows the number of live stock in tlic country 
at intervals of tem years since 1885. 


Cattle. 

Sheep tind 
LamUb. 

rigs. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 


C45W6. 

Other 

Kinds'. 

Total. 

1885 

1895 

1905 

i4 ' 

6414487 

6,359,795 

7,51.5,564 

6,690483 

d,874s<'33 

0,799,988 

13,104,970 

13,233,828 

22,616,547 

21,163,767 

17i783.'-i‘iy 

•j.b&i.oSS 

6,30<.),oj.9 

7 . 558,779 

2,911,3fJ2 

2,812,447 

3,169,224 

338,620 

211,479 

198,865 

387.227 

357,778 

365.181 


Bilk Cucoons. 

1891-1895- 

i I89O-I9OO. 

1901-1905. 

Annual average pro-^ 


r 


duction over quin- 1 
qiiennial periods 1 

19,587,000 

■ I7,6 q6,ooo 

1 

16,566,000 

in Ih- J 





thcp4,]cS'9f PerigQrcI, .Cogit^t'VunAigsui lower Dauphis^. The 
mulberry wewys ip the -valleys of tjjp SFope (fpd jte tsibuterieii, the 
Is^re, the Drome, the Ardeche, the Card and the Duranoe, and also 

‘ Fibre tmly. In the years 1496-1905, Btjo tons -of hemp-seed 
aad .11,137 tone flax-ned was the' average annual production in 
addition to fibre. 


A grifultural Orgattization. —In France the interests of .ngriculturc 
are entrusted to a sjiccial ministry, comprising the following divi¬ 
sions: (i) forests, (2) breeding-studs {haras); (3) agriculture, a 
department which suporvi.ses agricultural instruction and the clis- 
tribiition of gnants and premiums ; (4) agricultural improvements, 
draining, irrigation, &c. ; (5) an intciligeiice dep.irtnient which 

prc-parc's statistics, issues information as to jirices and markets, Sc. 
The minister is assi.sted by a Ruporior council of agriculture-, the 
members of which, numbering a hundred, include senators, dejiiities 
and jir nmiiyiia f agricult ucists. The ministry employs .inspectors, 
whose duty it is to visit the different part.s of the country .and to 
report on their respective pasftton and wants. The reports which 
they farnHih help to determine ffhe distribution ot tire moneys 
digpeusud by the stiato an -the Tomi mf suVxvootions to agnccJltui^ 

“ The chief breeds of horses are the Baulouvais (heavy draimbt), 
the Percheron (light and heavy draught), the Anglo-Tdorman (hEht 
clrHUght ami benvy oavalryj-and the retrbais of-the -western Pyrenees 
(saddle horses and Ijght cavalry). Of cattle besides the breeds named 
the Norman (beef and milW, the Limousin (beef), the Montbiliard, 
the Bazadais, the FlamanS, the Breton and the Paiihenais .hreeida. 
may be mentioned. 
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societies and in matty 6thfcr ways. The cteief type of agricnilufal 
society is the cornice agricoh, an association for the discussion oj 
agricultural problems and the organization of provincial shows: 
Tnere are besides several thousands of local syndicates, eng^ed in 
the purchase of materials and sale of produce on the most advan¬ 
tageous terms for tlieir members, credit banks and mugml insurance 
societies (see Co-oprration). Three .societies demand special 
mention : the Union centrale des agriculteurs de France, to which 
the alK)vo syndicates are affiliated ; the 4S'{jriV/i^ nafionale d’agnoul- 
iurc, whose mi.ssion is to further agricultural progress and to supply 
the government with information on everything appertaming 
thereto and the SocitHe des agricuUcurs de France. 

Among a variety of premiums awarded 'by the state arc those for 
the I)fst cultivated estates and for irrigation works, and to the 
owners of the best stallions and brood-mares. Haras or stallion 
stables containing in all over 3000 horses are established in twenty- 
two central towns, and annually send stallions, which are at tlic 
dispOSTil of private individuals in return for a small fee, to various 
Rtation.s througliout the country. Other institutions bolongii^ to 
tile state are the national sheep-fold of Rambouillol (Seine-'et-Oise) 
and the cow-liousc of Vieux-Pin (Ome) for the breeding of Durham 
cow.s. Four different grades of in.stitution for agricultural instruction 
are under state direction : (i) farm-schools and schools of apprentice- 
.ship in dairying, &c., to which the age of admission is from 14 to 
lb years; (2) practical schools, to wliicli boys of from 13 to 18 
years of age are admitted. Tliese number forty-eight, and arc 
intended for sons of farmers of good position ; (3) national schools, 
whicli are cstabli.shed at Gngnon (Seino-cMJise), Rennes and 
Montj^ellicr, candidates for wliicli must he 17 years of age; (4) the 
National Agronomic Institute at Paris, whicli is intended for tlie train¬ 
ing of e.stale agents, professors, ikt. There are also depart¬ 
mental chairs of agriculture, the holders of which give instruc¬ 
tion ill training-colleges and elsewhere and advise farmera. 

Forests. —In' relation to its total extent, France presents 
but a very limited area of tomst land, amounting to only 
36,700 .sq. m. or about t 8 % of the entire surface of the 
country. Included under the denomination of "forest" 
arc lands surfaces hdiil'es ■ which are rather than 
forest. Tlie most woodi'd parts of I'Yance are the mountains 
and plateaus of tlie east and of the* north-east, comprising 
the pine forests of the Vosges and Jura (including the beau¬ 
tiful Fore.s( of Chaux), the Forest of Have, the Forest of 
Ardenn<‘.s, the Forest of Arguiine, &c.; the Landes, where 
replanting witli maritime pines has transformed large areas 
of marsh into forest; and the departments of \’ar and 
Arit'^e. The Central Mountains and the Morvaji also luave 
considciMble bolts of wood. In the T’arisian regictn there 
are the Forests of Fontainebleau (of> .srp m.), of Compiijjnc 
(56 sq. m ), of Ranibouillel, of Villers-Cotterets, &c, Tho 
Forest of Orleans, tho largt*s( in France, covers about 145 sq m. 
The Alps {in<l Pyrenees are m large part deiorc.sted, hut rca#fore.si:a- 
tion with a view to minitniriug the effects of avalanches and sudden 
flood.s is continually in progress. 

Of th(' lorcstb 0: the country approximately one-third belongs to 
the slate, communes and public institutions. Tlio re.st belong.s to 
jii’U’ate owners who ate, how^ever, subject to certain restrictions. 
The Depart mejit of Waters ^ and 
Forevts (\(lministration des Faux cl 
Forets) forms a hraiicii oi tiie nim- 
istty of agriculture. It is adnunis- 
tered by a director-general, who has 
Ills hciuiquurters at I'aris, assisted by 
three adimniitrators who are charged 
with the working of the forests, 

(jucstions of rigiits and Uw, finance 
and plantation works. The cstidi- 
lishmcnt consists of 32 consi'rvators, 
each at the head of a distial com¬ 
prising one or more dc^xirtments, 200 
inspectors, 215 sub-rnsqu-ctors and 
about 31x3 gardes g^Hcraux. 'I hese 
officials fonu the higher gmde of the 
service Tliere are besides 

several t! loiisand forest- rangers and 
other cmploye.s [l^refjoses). The de- 
]Tartiiaent is supplied with officials of 
the higlier cla.ss from the National 
School of WatcTF and Forests at 
Nancy, founded m 1H24. 

Industries. 

In France, os in other countries, 
the development of machinery, 

’ The department is also eiitrus*ted 
with surveillance over river-fishing, 

])isciculture and the amelioration of 
pasture. 


whetiier mn by steserh, watsr^wer or other motive forces, 
has played a great part in the promotion of industry; the increase 
in the amount of steam horse^power employed m industrial 
establishments is, to a certain degree, an indrac to the activity 
of the ccnjfitry as regards mamrfactures. 

The appended table shows the progress made since 1850 with 
regard to steam power. Railway -and marine locomotives are 
not included. 


Years. 

IB54 
1861 
iStt 
1881 
1801 
iqol 
I <505 


N«). of 

E-stahlisliincnts. 

f’l.M.I 

14.153 
12,102 
. 3 . 5.7 It 
40,828 
SS.> 5 i 
Oi.rrz 


No. of 

SI r-am-Enaintw. 


0;o8o 

I5.'*»5 

26,146 

44,oro 

7 ‘^,S 66 


Total 

Horse-Power. 


76,000 
1 pi ,000 
3i^),ooo 
•576;ooo 
bt6,000 

2,232,163 


with the exception of Loire, Louches-du-Rhdne and Rhone, 
the chief industirial departments of France are to be found in the 
north and rKrrth..east Of the country. In Iqo) and 1896 those in 
which the working inhahilants of both sexes were engaged in 
industiy as opposed to agriculture to the extent of 50 % (approxi¬ 
mately) or over, numbered eleven, viz. 



Total Working 

Iiulvi.strial 

1 ’ciccntagv engaged 
in Industry. 

Departments. 

Fopulat ion 

J ’opulation 



{1901). 

(lyol). 

lyoi. 

1806. 

Nortl .... 

848,^00 

544,177 

1 ’ 4 ’i ,5 


Territoire do Uelfort 

40 . 7 'M 

44 , 47 “ 

60 *10 

.58-77 

Loire .... 

2q2,8o8 

i 67 ,()<i 3 

57'47 

54-73 

Seine .... 

4 ,07 '.,144 

l.lit.Solj 

5 . 5-44 

53 -54 

Iiouche.s-clu-Rhune . 

34 L«A 1 

187,801 

54 ■y 4 

51 -on 

lUintw 

44 y.iai 

243, 57 ‘ 

. 54 - 4.1 

54-78 

Mii-urthe-et-Mo.selIo . 

4 i 5 .. 5 o^ 

” 5.414 

53-40 

50-iy 

Ardeones . 

Liy, 27 “ 

73,4.50 

54-do 

54-44 

Vosges 

208,142 

107..547 

.51-17 

51-05 

Ras-de-Calais . 

404,’ 5.1 

200,402 

4 y- 5 o 

4 l^'- 5 S 

Sume-Inferieiire 

44 S. 5 y’ 

2od,fil2 

48'2i 

40 - 8,5 


The department of Seine, comprising Paris and its suburbs, 
which has the largest manufafeturing population, is largely 
occupied will) the. manufacture of dress, millineiy and articles 
of luxury (perfumery, &r.), but if plays the leading part in 
almost every great branch of industry with tho exevption of 


Group.s. 

Ba.sins. 

DeparlirtvnS. 

Average Production 
(Thuusaiuls of 
Metric 'J ons) 
lyol-1903. 

Nord an<l Fas-dc- 1 
Ca'lai.s . . , ( 

Valenciennes 

Le Boulonnais 

Nord, Fas-de-Calais 
Fas-de-CaUis 

J 20,065 

Loire . - . 1 

St Ftienne and Rivo-de-Cier 
Conimunay 

Ste Foy I'Argentiere 

1 Roannais 

T • 1 

I.Giro 1 

l.sere ] 

Rhone i 

Loire 

j- .1,001 

Card . , , . Aubenas 

( Le \'igan 

Gard, Arddche 

Ard ^he 

Gard 

j- U954 

BoiirgogtU' and | 
Nivoniais . . | 

; Dccizc 

1 La Chapelle-sous-Dun 
' Bert 

Siiicoy 

Nit^Te 

Saone-et Loire 

Allier 

C6te-d‘Or 

1 i,88l 

Tam and .^vcyron . | 

Aubin 

j Carmaux and Albi 
j St fV-rdoux 

Aveyron 

Tarn 

Avryron 

Lot 

I 1.770 

Bourbonnais . . J 

1 Commvntry and Doyct 
' St ElnS 

L’Aumance 

T.a Oiienne 

Aflier 

Puy-de-Domc 

Allier 

Alhf*r 

1 
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spinning and weaving. The typically industrial region of France 
is the department of Nord, the scat of the woollen industry, 
but also prominently concerned in other textile industries, 
in metal working, and in a variety of other manufactures, fuel 
for which is supplied by its coal-fields. The following sketch 
of the manufacturing industry of France takes account chiefly 
of those of its branches which are capable in some degree of 
localization. Many of the great industries of the country, e.g, 
tanning, brick-making, the manufacture of garments, &c., are 
evenly distributed throughout it, and are to be found in or near 
all larger centres of population. 

Coal. —The principal mine.s of France are coal and iron mines. 
The production of coal and lignite averaging 33,465,1:100 metric tons ' 
in tlie years igoi-iyos rcpre.sents about 73 % of the total consump¬ 
tion of the country ; the surplus is supphod from Great Britain, 
Belgium and Germany. The preceding table shows the average out¬ 
put of the chief coal-groujis for the years 1901-1005 inclusive. The 
Fleinish coal-basin, employing over 100,000 hands, produces 60 % 
of the coal mined in France. 

French lignite comes for the mo.st part from the department of 
Bouches-du-Rhone (near Fuveau). 

The development of F'rcnch coal and lignite mining in the 19th 
century, together with records of prices, which rose considerably at 
the end of the period, is .set forth in the table below : 


Years. 

AvoraRo Yearly 
Production 
(Thousands of 
Metric Tons). 

AveraRo Price 
per Ton at 

Tit Mouth 
(Francs). 

1821-18^0 

1.405 

10*23 

1831-1840 

*,571 

9-83 

1841-1850 

4,078-5 

9-69 

1851-1860 

6,857 

”•45 

1861-1870 

11,831 

11-61 

1871-1880 

rii.7'74 

M -34 

1881-1890 

21..542 

”■55 

1891-1900 

29,190 

11 -96 

1901-1905 

3 . 3 . 4 fi 5 

: 4 ‘i 3 


Iron. —The iron-mines of France are more numerous than its coal¬ 
mines, but they do not yield a sufficient quantity of ore for the 
needs of the metallurgical industries of the country ; as will be .seen 
in the table below the production of iron m France gradually in¬ 
creased during the igth Century; on the other hand, a decline m 
prices operated against a correspondingly marked increase in its 
annual value. 


Years. 

Average Annual 
Production 
(Thousands of 
Metric Tons). 

Price per 
MetricTon 
(Francs). 

184T-1850 

1247 

6*76 

l85i-i8f>o 

2414-5 

5-51 

1861-1870 

3U35 

4-87 

1871-1880 

25'4 

5-39 

i88r~i890 

2934 

3-99 

i8gi-iqoo 

4206 

3-37 

1901-1905 

6072 

3-72 


The department of Meurthe-et-Mosolle (basins of "Nancy and 
Longwy-Bricy) furnished 84 % of the total output during the quin¬ 
quennial penod iyoi-1905, may ho reckon.,d as one of the principal 
iron-producing regions of the world. The other chief producers 
were l-’yrfenees-Orientales, Calvados, Haute-Mamc (Vassy) and Saonc- 
et-Imire (Mazenay and Change). 

Other Ores.—The mining of zinc, the chief deposits of Which are at 
Malines (Gard), Les Bormettes (Var) and Planioles (Lot), and of 
lead, produced especially at Chaliac (Ardiche), ranks next in im¬ 
portance to that of iron. Iron-pyrites come almost entirely from 


Sain-Bel (ShAne), manganese chiefly from Ari^e and SaAne-et- 
Loire, antimony from the departments of Mayenne, Haute-Loire 
imd Cantal. Copper and mispickel arc mined only in small quantities. 
The table below gives the average production of zinc, argentiferous 
lead, iron-pyrites and other ores during the quinquennial period 
1901-1905. j 


• 

Production 
(Thousands of 
Metric Tons). 

Value 1 

Zme 

6o-3 

206,012 

Lead . 

1 18-5 

100,424 

Iron-pyrites . 

297-2 

170,312 

Other oro.s 

36-0 

68,376 


Salt, Rock-salt is worked chiefly in the deportment of 

Meurthe-ct-Moselle, which produces more than half t'.ie average annual 
product of salt. For the years 1896-1905 this was 1,010,000 tons, 
including Ixith rock- and sea-salt. The ;..ilt-marshes of the Medi¬ 
terranean coast, especially the. fitang lie Berre and tho.se of I.oire- 
Inferieure, arc the principal sources r,j sea-.salt. Sulphur is obtained 
near Apt (Vauclu.se) and in a few other localities of south-eastern 
France; bituminous schist n'.ar Autun (Saone - et - Loire) and 
BuxiAres (.Mlier). The most ejcten.sive peat-workings are in the 
valleys of the Somme; asphalt comes from Scys.sel (Ain) and Puy- 
de-Dome. 

The mineral springs of France are numerous, of varied character 
and much fref|uented. Leading resorts are : in the Pyrenean 
region, Amf'he-les-Bains, BagnAres-de-Luchon, Bagncres-de-Bigorre, 
BaiAges, Cauterets, F lUX- Bonnes, Eaiix-Chaudes and 1 ),ix ; in 
the Central Phiteau, Miont-Pore, La Bourboiile, Bourlxjn I'.Areham- 
bault, Vichy, Royat, Chaudes-Aigiies, Vais, Lamalon ; in the Alps, 
Aix-les-Bains and Eiian ; in the Vosges and Faiicilles, PlombiAres, 
Luxeuil, ContrexAvil'c, Vittel, Martigny and Bourbonne-les-Bains. 
Outside these main ;_,roups St Amand-les-Kaux and Foyes-lcs-Eaux 
may be mentioned. 

Quarry-Products.. -Quarries of various descriptions are numerous 
all over France. Slate is obtained in large quantities from the 
departments of Maino-et-Loire (.Angers), Ardennes (Fumay) and 
Mayenne (Renazf). Stone-quarrying is .specially active in the 
departments round Paris, Seine-et-Oise employing more persons in this 
occupation tluin a ly other department. The environs of Creil (Oise) 
and ChAteau-Lani'on (Seine-et-Marne) are noted for their freestone 
[pierre de taille), vliich is also abundant at Euville and Lerouville 
in Meuse ; the production of plaster is particularly important in the 
environs of Paris, of kaolin of fine imality at Yneix (Haute-Vienne), 
of hydraulic lime it Ardeehe (Le Teil), of lime phosphates in the 
department of .Somme, ol marble in the departmenfs of Haute- 
Garonne (St BAat), ilaules-pyn’Miees (Campan, Sarrancoliii), IsAre 
and Pas-de-Calais, aid of cement in Pas-de-Calais (vicmity of 
Boulogne) and Istre (.Srcnoblc). Paving-stone is supplied in large 
quantities by Seine-et Oise, and brick-clay is worked chiefly in 
Nord, Seine and Pas-de-Calais. The products of the quarries of 
France for the five years 1901-1905 averaged /q,311,000 per annum 
in value, of which building material brought in over two-third.s. 

Metallurgy .—The average production and value of iron and steel 
manufactured in France in tl c last four decades of the 19th century 
is shown below : 


^'ears. 

Cost Irop. 

WruiiKhl Iton and Steel, 

Product 
(ThuUMmdH 
uf Metric 
Tons.). 

Value 

(Tho.t&andh 
of i). 

Produc'l 
(ThousnnUif 
of Metric 
Tunis). 

Value 
(Thou&ndB 
of A 

1861-1870 

Iigi.5 

5f>i2 

«44 

8,654 

1871-1880 

I.391 

5783 

If>. 58-5 

11,776 

l88i-i8<)o 

1796 

5”9 

' 37 d 

11,488 

1891-1900 

2267 

57 b 2 

1686 

14,540 

1903 

2841 

7334 

1896 

1.5,389 


Taking the number of hands engaged in the industry as a basis of 
comparison, the most important departine.its as regards iron and 
steel working in 1901 were : 


Department. 

Chief Centres, 

Hands engaged in 
Production of 
Pig-Iron and Steel. 

Hands engaged in 
Production of 
Engineering 
Material-and 
M^nuiactured 
Goods. 

Seine. 


600 

I ^2,500 

Nord. 

lille, Anzin, Denain, Douai^ Hautmont, Maubeuge 

14,000 

45,000 

Loin?. 

Rivu-de-Gier, Firminy, St Etienne, St Chamond 

9,500 

17,500 

Meurthc-ct-MosoUc . , 

Pont-i-Mousson, Frouaid, Longwy, Nancy 

16,500 

6.500 

Ardenne.s. 

Charlevillc, Nouzon 

800 

23,v>00 


' The metric ton = 1000 kilogrammes or 220409, 
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^6ne (Lyons), Saone-et-Loirp (Le Crnusot, Chalon-sur-Sa6nc) 
and Loirc-Infenenre (Basse-Indre, Indrct, Coucron, 'infinac) also 
play a considerable part in this industry, ' 

The chief centres for the manufacture of cutlery are Chattelerault 
(Vienne), Langres (Haute-Manie) and Thiers (Puy-de-Dcime) • 
for that of arms St Etienne, Tulle and Chatteleraii^ ; for that of 
watches and clocks, Besan9on (Doubs) and Montlieliard (Doubs); 
for that of cmtical and mathematical instruments Paris, Morez 
(Jura) and St Claude (Jura); for that ok locksmiths’ ware the region 
of Vimeu (Pas-de-Calais). 

■There are important zinc works at Aubv and St Amand (Word) 
and Viyicz (Aveyron) and Koyelles-Godault (Pas-de-Caiais) ; there 
arc l€?ad works at the latter place, and others ol greater importaiRe 
at (. otieron (Loire-Inferieure). Copper i.s smeited m Ardennes and 
i as dP-Calais The production ot tliese metals, which are liy far 
the most important after iron and steel, increased steadily during 
the period iSyo-iyojj, and reached its highest jiomt in 1905, details 
for wliieli year are given tielow : 



/.me. i l2'iid. 

Copper. 

Production (in metric tons) 
\'aluo. 

43,200 1 24,UK) 

1,083,000 j ^380,000 

7,boo 
l^2(i,OQO 


\\ool. —In lyoi, iOi,ooo persons were engaged in the spinning 
and otlier jireparatory processes and in the weaving of wool. The 
woollen industry is carried on most extensively in the department of 
Nord (Kouliaix, Tourcoing, Founiiie.s). Of second rank are Reims 
and Sedan in tlie Champagne group ; Elbeuf, Louviers and Rouen 
m Normandy ; and Maramet (Tarn). 

CiiffoH.—In it)oi, ifi6,ooo persons were employed in the spinning 
and weaving ol cotton, French cotton goods being distinguished 
chiefly for tlie originality of tlieir design. The cotton industry is 
distriliuted m tliree princiiial groups. 'I'lie longest estabh.shed is tliat 
of Normandy, having its centres at Rouen, Havre, Evreiix, Falaise 
and Flers. Another group in the north of France has its centres at 
Lille, Tourcoing, Roubaix, St Quentin and Amiens. Tliat oi tlie 
yo.sges, which lias experienced a great extension since the loss of 
Alsace-Ijjrraine, comprises Epmal, St Dif', Rcmiremnnt and Belfort. 
(Itlier groups of less importance are situated in the Lyonnais (Roanne 
anti Tarare) and Mayeiine (Laval and Mayenne). 

—The silk industry occupied I3.(,ooo liands in 1901. The 
silk labries of France hold the linst jilace, particularly the more 
expensii-e kinds. Tlie industry is concentrated in the departments 
tiorderiiig the river Rhone, the chief centres being Lyons (Rhone), 
Voiron (Isfire), St Etienne and St Chamond (Loire) (the two latter 
being especially noted for their ribbons and trimiiiings) and Aiinonay 
(Ardbche) and other places in the departments of Ain, Card and 
Drome. 

I-lax, Hemp, Jute, ^c. —Tlie preparation and Sfiinning ot those 
materials and tlie manufacture of nets and rope, together witli the 
weaving of linen and other fabrics, give occupation to ili,ooo 
per.sons chiefly in tlie departments of Nord (Lille, Armentidres, 
Dunkirk), Somme (Amiens) and Maine-et-I.oir(' (Angers, Cholet). 

Hosiery, the manufacture of which employs 55,000 hands, lias its 
cliief centre in Aube (Troj'es). The production of lace and guipure, 
occupying 112,000 persons, is carried on mainly in tlie towns and 
villages of Haute-Loire and ill Vosges (Mirecourt), Rhone (Lyons), 
Pas-di'-CaUis (Calais) and Pans. 

Leather. -Tannmg and leather-dressing are widely .spread in¬ 
dustries, and tile same may he .said of the niaiiiifaeture ot boots and 
shoes, though these trades employ more liands in the department 
ol .'seme than elsewhere ; m the manufacture of glove.s l.s^re (Gren¬ 
oble) and Aveyron (Millau) hold the first }'lace amongst French 
dejiartments. 

Sugar. —The manuh-icture ot sugar is carried on in the depart¬ 
ments of the north, ill which the cultivation of beetroot is general— 
Aisne, Nord, Somme, Pas-de-Calais, Oise and Seine-et-Mame, the 
tlirei' first being by far the largest producers. The increase in 
production in the last twenty years of the 19th century is indicated 
in the following table : - 


Years. 

Annual Average of 

Average Annual 
Production in 


Men employed. 

Metric Tons. 

1881-1891 

43 ,to 8 

42,841 

415,786 

1891-1901 

696,038 

I90I-1906 

A.IiObi 

820,553 


/IfcoAuf.—The distillation of alcohol is in tlie hands of three classes 
of persons, (i) Professional distillers {bouilleurs et distillaleurs de 
professiun) ; (2) private distillers {bouilleurs de cru) under state 

control; {.3) small private distillers, not under state control, hut 
giving notice to the state that they distil. The two last classes 
number over 400,000 (1903), but the quantity of alcohol distilled 
by them is small. Beetroot, molasses and grain arc the chief 
sources of spirit, The department of Nord produces by far the 
greatest quantity, its average annual output in the decade 1895-1904 


785 

liL’iiiR 13,117,000 gallons, or about 26 % of the average annual 
production 0} France during tlie samt' period (49,945,000 gallons). 
Aisne, Pas-de-Calaw and Somme rank next to Nord, 

Glass is manufactured in the departments of Nord (Aniche, &c.) 
Seine, Loire (Rivo-de-Gier) and Meurtlie-ol-Mosellc, Baccarat ii! 
the latter department being famous lor its table-glass. Limoges ii 
tile chief centre for the manufacture of porcelain, and the artistic 
products of the national porcelain factory of Sevres have a world¬ 
wide reputation. 

Ihe manufacture of paper and cardboard is largely carried on 
in Is^re (Voiron), Sciiie-et-Oiso (Essonnes), Vosges (Hpinal) and of 
the liner sorts of paper in Charente (Angoul6me). That of oil, 
candles and soap has its chief centre at Marsi'illes. Brew'iiig and 
malting are localised chiefly in Nord. There are well-known chemical 
works at Domhasle (close to Nancy) and Chauny (Aisne) and in 
Rhone. 

Occupations. —The following table, which shows the approximate 
numbers of persons engaged in the various manufacturing industries 
of France, who number in all about 5,82o,o<»o, indicates their relative 
importance from the point of view o’l employment: 


Occupation. 

lyoi. 

1866. j 

Baking. 

Milling 

Chare uterie . 

Other alimentary industries 

if> 3,500 

09,400 

39,boo 
161,500 


Alimentary industries : total . 

j 464,000 

308,000 

Gas-works ...... 

Tobacco factories. 

Oil-workb. 

Other " chemical ” ^ industries . 

26,000 

16,000 

10,000 

58,000 

• • 

Chemical industries ; total 

110,000 

49,000 

Rubber iactorics. 

Paper factories. 

9,000 

61,000 

j 25,000 

Typographic and lithographic printing 
Other branches of book production . 

76,000 

23,000 

. , 

Book production : total . 

99,000 

38,000 

Spinning and weaving . . . . i 892,000 j 1,072,000 | 

Clothing, millinery and making up of 1 
fabrics generally .... 11,484,000 

J 761,000 

Basket work, straw good.s, featliers . 

39,000 

Leather and skin ..... 

338,000 

286,000 

Joinery. 

Builder’s carpentering .... 

Wheelwright's work .... 

Cooperage ...... 

Wooden shoes ..... 

Other wood industries .... 

153,000 
94 ,goo 
82,700 
46,600 
52,400 
280,400 


Wood industries: total 

710,000 

671,000 

1 Metallurgy and metal working . . | 

783,000 

345,000 

1 Goldsmiths’ and jewellers' work . . | 

357000 

.“SStOOO 

: Stone-W'orking. 

56,000 

12,000 

1 Construction, building, decorating 

572,000 

443,000 

Glass manufacture .... 

Tiles. 

Porcelain and faience .... 

Bricks. 

Other kiln industries .... 

43,000 

29,000 

27,000 

17,000 

45,000 

•• 

Kiln industries : total 

161,000 

n 0,000 

Some 9000 individuals were engaged in unclassified industriea. 


I’lsheries, —The fishing population of France is most numerous in 
the Breton departments of Finistere, Cotcs-clu-Nord and Morbilian 
and m Pas-do-Calais. Dunkirk. Gravelincs, Boulogne and Paimpol 
send considerable fleets to the Icelandic cod-fishcrics, and St Male, 
Fecamp, Granville and Cancale to those of Newfoundland. The 
Dogger Bank is frequented by numbers of' French fishing-boats. 

^ Includes manufactories of glue, tallow, soap, perfumery, ferti¬ 
lizers, soda, 
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Besides the above, Boulogne, the most importaait fishing port in 
the country, Calais, Dieppe, Concamcau, Douamenez, l^es Sables 
d'Olonne, Da Rochelle, Marcnnea and Arcachon arc leading ports 
for the herring, sardine, mackerel and other coast - fisheries ol the 
ocean, while Cette, Agde and other Mediterranean ports are engaged 
in the tunny and anchovy fishenes. Sardine preserving is an 
important industry at Nantes and other places on the west coast. 
Oysters are reared chiefty at Mamnnes, which is the Chief French 
market for them, and at Arcaclion, Vannes, Olernn, Aoray, Cattcale 
and Coursmilles. The total value of the 'prodiuce of 'fi.'lheries increased 
from ;^4,337,000 in 1892 to ^3,239,000 in toot, in 1902 the number 
of men employed in the home fisheries was 144,000, and the number 
of wasels 25,481 (tonnage 127,000); m the dcep-aea fisheries 10,500 
men and 450 vessels (tonnage 51,000) were employed. 

Communitaliom. 

Roads .—^Admirable highways known as routes nationdes and 
kept up at the expense of the state radiate irom Paris to the 
great towns of France. Averaging 52^ ft. in breadth, they 
covered in 1905 n distance of nearly 24,000 m. The /tcole des 
Fonts et Chauss'ies at Faris is maintained by the government 
for the training of the engineers for the construction and upkeep 
of roads and bridges. Eivch department controls and maintains 
the routes dcpartcmminles, usually good macadamized roods 
connecting the rliief places within its limits and extending in 
1903 over 9700 m. 'Ihe routes nationales and tlie routes dilparte- 
mentales come under the category of la grande voirie and are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Public Works. The 
urban and rural district roads, covering a much greater mileage 
and cl.assed as la petite voirie, are maintained cliicfly by the 
communes under the supervision of the Minister of tlie Interior. 

Wateruiays .'—The waterways of France, 7543 m, in length, 
of which canals cover 3031 m., are also classed under la graude 
voirie; they are the property of tlie state, and for tlie most 
part arc free of tolls. They are divided into two classes. Those 
of the first class, which comprise rather less than half the entire 
system, have a miuimum depth of 6J ft., with locks 136 ft. long 
and 17 ft. wide ; those of the second class are of smaller dimen¬ 
sions. Water traffic, which is chiefly in heavy merchandise, 
as coal, building materials, and agriculture and food produce, 
more than doubled in volume between iRSi and 1905. TTie canal 
and river system attains its greatest utility in the north, north¬ 
east and north-centre of the country ; traffic is thickest along 
the Seine, below Paris; along the rivers and small canals of the 
rich departments of Nord and Pas-de-C.alais and along the Oise 
and the canal of St Quentin whereby they communicate with 
Paris ; along the canal from the Marne to tlie Rhine and the 
succession of waterways which unite it with tlic Oise ; along 
the Canal de I’Est (departments of Meuse and Ardenpes); 
and along the waterways uniting Paris witli the Saone at Chalon 
(Seine, ('ai»l du I/iing, Canal dc Briarc, Lateral canal of the 
Loire and Canal du Centre) and along the Sa6*e between Chalon 
and Lyons. 

la point of length the following are the prineiiial canals : 

. ' Miles. 


Est (uniting Meuse with Moselle and S.aone) . . 270 

From Nantes to Bn St.■. 225 

Berry (uniting Montlueon wiUi the caiuJized Chfr 

and the f .oire canal).163 

Mall (Toulouse to Mediterranean via Beziers); see 

Canai.175 

Burgundy (uniting the Yonne and Sadne) . . . I5r 

Lateral canal of Txiire.137 

From Marne to Rhine (oh French territory) . . T31 

Lateral canal of Garonne.j t 3 

Rhone to Rliine (on French territory) . . . . 1 ly 

Niveniais (uniting Loire and Yonne) .... m 

Canal dc la Somme.97 

Centre (uniting Saone and Loire).8 t 

Canal de I'Ourcq.67 

Ardennes limiting Aisne and Canal de I'Est) . . Gz 

From Rhdne to Cette . . ... , . -77 

Canal de la Maiite Marne.60 

St Quentin (uniting Scheldt with Somrac and Oise) . 58 , 


^ See the Guide e/fteiel d» la nuMgcdim iMtrieure issued by the 
ministry of pnblic works (Paris, 1903)- 


The chief navigable rivers are : 


r 

Total 

navigated 

Length. 

First Class 
Navigability. 

—r 



Miles. 

Miles. 

Seine . . . 



3.89 

293 

Aisne , 

. . 


37 

37 

Marne , . 



114 

114 

Oisu . , , 



99 

<>5 

Yonne 



07 

5 .^ 

Khone 





Saone 



2.34 

234 

Adour 



7 ^ 

2] 

Garonne . 



289 

yb 

Dordogne . 



167 

26 

Loire . , 



4,'>2 

35 

Ciiarciite . 



106 

lb 

Vilainv 



91 

3 ' 

Escaut (in France) 



39 

39 

Scarpe . , 



41 

4 T 

Lvs . 



45 

45 

Aa . . . 



18 

i8 


Railways .—The first important line in France, from Paris to 
Rouen, was constructed through the instrumentality of Sir 
Edward Blount (1809-1905), an English banker in Paris, who 
was afterwards for thirty years chairman of the Quest railway. 
After the rejection in 1838 of the government's proposals for the 
construction of seven trunk lines to be worked by the state, he 
obtained a concession for that piece of line on the terms that 
the French treasury would advance one-third of the capital at 
3 % if he would raise the remaining two-thirds, half in FraiK<e 
and haK in England. 'J'he contract for building the railway was 
put in the hands of Thomas Brassty ; English navvies were largely 
employed on the work, and a num'lfer of English engine-drh ers 
were employed when traffic was begun in 1843. A law passed 
in 1842 laid the foundation of the plan under which the railways 
have since been developed, and Ttmp^ out nine main lines, 
running from Paris to the frontiers and from the Mediterranean 
to the Rhine and to the Atlantic coast. Under it the cost of the 
necessary land was to be found as to one-tliird by the state and 
as to the Te.siduc locally, but Ibis arrangement proved unworkable 
and was abandoned in 1845, when it was settled that the state 
should provide the land and eonstruct tlic earthworks and 
stations, the various companies which obtamed concessions being 
left to make the permanent way, provide rolling stock and work 
the lines for certain periods. Construction proceeded under this 
law, but not with very satisfactory re.sults, and new arrange¬ 
ments had to be made between 1852 and 1857, when the railways 
were concentrated in the hands of six great companies, the 
Nord, the Est, the Quest, the raris-Lynn-Mcditerrancc, the 
Orleans and the Midi. Each of these companies was allotted a 
definite sphere of influence, and was granted a conixassion for 
ninety-nine years from its date of formation, the concessions 
thus terminating at various dates between 1950 and 1960. In 
return for the privileges granted them the companies undertook 
the construction out of their own unaided resources of 1500 m. 
of subsidiary lines, but the railway expenditure, of the country at 
this period was so large that in a few years they found it impossible 
to raise the capital they required. In these circumstances the 
state agreed to guarantee the interest on the capital, the sums it 
paid in this way being regarded as advances to be reimbursed 
in the future with interest at 4 %. This mea.surc proved success¬ 
ful and the projected lines w'cre completed. But demands for 
more lines were oonstantly arising, and the existing companies, 
in view of tbeir financial position, were disinclined to undertake 
their construction. The government therefore found itself 
obliged to inaugurate a system of direct subventions, not only to 
the old large companies, but also to new small ones, to encourage 
the development of branch and local fines, and local authorities 
were also empowered to contribute a portion of the required 
capital. The result came to be that many small lines were bqgnn 
by companies that had -not the means to complete them, and 
again the state had to eome to the rescue. In 1878 it agreed to 
spend £k>,000,000 in pucchasong and completing a number of 
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these lines, some c/f Which were ‘handed over to the great 
companies, while others were retained in the hands of the gover*- 
ment, forming the system known as the Chemins de Fer de I'liitat. 
Next year a large programme of railway expansion was adopted, 
at an estimated cost'to the state of £140,000,000, and from 1880 
to 1882 nearly £40,000,000 was expended and some rSoo m. 
of line nonstructed. Tlien there was, a change in the financial 
situation, and it became difficult to find the money required. 
In these circumstances the conventions of 1883 were concluded, 
and the great companies partially relieved the government of 
its obligations by agreeing to contribute a certain proportion of 
the 0081 'rtf the new lines and to provide the rolling stock for 
woiWng them. In former cases when the railways had had 
recourse to state aid, it was the state whose contributions were 
fixed, while tlhe wilways were left to find the residue; but on 
this occasion the position was reversed. The state further 
guaranteed a minimum rate of interest on the capital invested, 
and this guarantee, which by the conventirm of 1859 had-ap^ied 
to “ new ” lines only, was now extended to cover both “ old ” 
and “ new ” lines, the receipts and expenditure from both kinds 
being l ump ed t oget he r . As before, the giiTng p.qi'ri out in respect 
of guaranteed idividend "were to he regarded ns adraziaes which 
were to be paid back to the state out of the profits made, when 
these permitted, and when the advances were wiped out, the 
profits, after payment of a certain dividend, were to be divided 
between the state and the railway, two-thirds going to the focmer 
and one-tlurd to the latter. All the cenqpabies, except the Nnrd, 
have ut one time or anotiior had to take advantage erf the 
guarantee, and the fact tliftt the Quest had been one of the most 
persistent and heavy bonowers in this respect was one of the 
reasons that induced the government to take it over as from the 
isl of J a nu a r y 1909. Jly the 1859 conventions the slate raflway 
system ebtained on enliy iaio Paris by means of running powers 
over the Quest from Qiartres, and its position was further im¬ 
proved by the exchange of certain lines with the Orlfans company.. 

Thu great railway system.s of France arc as follows : 

1. The Nord, which serves tlie rich mining, inf 1 u.strial and farming 
districts of Nord, Pas-dc-Calais, Ai.sae and Somme, connecting with 
the Belgian railways at st-veral pouits. Its main lines run' from 
Paris to Calais, via Crefl, Amiens and Boulogne, from Pans to Lille, 
^•ia Creil and Arras, and from I’aris to Mauk-ugc via Creil, Tenmier 
and St Quentin. 

_ 2. Tlie Oiic'st-litat, a comhinafion of the TOe.st and state systems. 

I he former traversed Normaadym every direction and connected Pans 
with the toWiHs of Brittany. Its uhief .lines ran Itihu Ihns to Le Havre 
via Mantes and Houen, to Dieppe \’ia Houen, to Cherhourg, to Ciraji- 
I'iUearul to Brest. The state railways served a Urge ]X)rtio«i of \wcfctem 
Prance, tiieir uliief lines iieing from Nantes via La KocheUe to Bor¬ 
deaux, and Iroin Borduaus via Saintes, Niort and Saumur to Chartits. 

3. liie Kst, running from Pfaris via Qialons and Nancy to Avn- 
eourt (for Strasshurg), via Tniyes and Itoatgnos to Ctifort and on via 
Basel to tlie Siunt Clotthard, and via Keinis and .Mexidres to Longwy. 

4. Tlic Orleans, running from Pans to Orka-ns, and thence serving 
Bordeaux via Tours, ihitiers anrl AngouPime, Nantes via Tours and 
Angers, and Montaiiban and Tmilou.se via Viernon and Limoges. 

5. The I’ans-Lyon-Mediterranee, coimeeting Paris with Marseilles 
via Morel, lairoclie, Dijon, MAeon and Lyons, and willi Nimes via 
Moret, Nevers and rienuonl-P'emmd. it estaidisiies eommnni- 
e.ation lietween France and Switzerland and itaiy raa Mflcon and 
Cukiz (for the Mt. Cenifl Tmmel) and via Dijon and Pontarlier (for 
the Simplon), and also has « direct line along Uk' Mediterranean coast 
from Marseilles to (»enoa via Toulon and Nice. 

6. The Midi (Soulliem) has lines radiating from Toulou.se lo 
Bordeaux via .Agen, to Bayonne via Tarlie.s and Pan, and (0 Cette via 
Carcassonne, Narbotine and Beziers, From Bordeaux there is also a 
direct line to Bayonne and Irim (for Madrid), and at the other end of 
the Pyrenees a line leads from Narlionne to Perpignan and Barcelona. 

The following -table, referring to fmes “ of general Interest,” indi¬ 
cates the dcvelojunent oi raJlwavs after iHSs : 


Yenr. 

MUcaife. 

in 

Tliijiisuiuki 

of^. 

IwpanHCf) hi 
TiiousaoiLs 

PaNseiffriB 

carried 

(louc's). 

Goods caTried 
(cutTo Meuic 

1885 

18,650 

42..124 

23,,408 

214,4.51 

75,192 

i8go 

20,800 

4 «,M 5 

24,^50 

241,110 

92,306 

1895 

22,650 

50,542 

27 >. 36.3 

348,852 

100,834 

IQCX> 

23,818 

60,674 

32,986 

453 >»h 3 

126,830 

1904 

* 4 . 7 .S.S 

Go,58y 

3 li 477 

433.013 

130.144 


Narrow gauge and normal gauge railways "of local interest” 
covered 3005 m. in 1904. 


Commerce, 

After entering on a regime of free trade in i860 France gradu¬ 
ally reverted towards protection ; this system triumphed in the 
Customs Law of 1892, whkh imposed more or less -considerable 
duties on imports—a law associated with the name of M. M6]inc. 
While raising the taxes both on agricultural products and manu- 
facturod goods, this law introduced, between France and all thf 
powers trading with her, relations different from those in the past. 
It left the government free cither to apply to foreign countries 
the general tariff or to enter into negotiations with them for the 
application, under certain conditions, of a m inimu m tatrfl. 
The policy of protection was further aocentoated by raising fflie 
impost on corn from 5 to 7 francs per hectolitre (3} bushels). 
This system, however, which is opposed by a powerful party, 
has at variotK tames undergone modifications. -On the one iiand 
it beeame necessary, in face of an rnadeqwrte harvest, to suspmd 
in 1898 the application of the law on the import of corn. Qn 
the other hand, in order to check the decline of exports and 
neut r aliz e the harmf ul effects of a prolonged rnctnmg war 
commercia] treaty -was in i8g6 concluded with Switzerland, 
carrying with it a reduction, in respect of certain articles, of 
the Boosts whidi had been fixed by the law of 1892. An accord 
was laicwise in 1898 effected wkh Italy, wluch 'since i886 had 
been in a state of economic Tnpture with France, and in Jiifly 
iSggan accord was-concludcd with the United States of America. 
Almost dll other countries, moreover, share in the benefit of the 
minimum tariff, and profit by the modifications jt may suc¬ 
cessively undergo. 

Being in the main a self-'suppnrting country France carries 
on most of her trade within her own borders, and ranks bebw 


Cnrrrmerre, in MiHims of P oun ds Sioriing. 



General 

'Sprcial 


Imparts. 

Bvporu. 

T«iiU. 

Imports. 

Ea ports. 

Total. 

tSyfe-ihBo 

2 I 0'1 

175'3 

385-4 

171-7 

I 35 'i 

306-8 

1881-1865 

224*1 

177-8 

4 «i’y 

183-4 

* 33-3 

318-7 

1886-1890 

2o8-2 

179-4 

387-6 

lfi8-8 

137-6 

306-4 

1891-1895 

205.9 

178-6 

38-1-5 

163-0 

133-8 

24I6-8 

1896-1900 

237-8 

20 T ‘0 

438-8 

171-y 

150-8 

322-7 

Tyt>l-'lyw5 

233J 

227-5 

460-8 

182-8 

1747 

357-5 


CJreat Britain, Germany and the United States in volume of 
exterior trade. The latter is subdivided into general commerce, 
which includes all goods entering or leaving the country-, and 
sl’eeial commerce, which includes import* for liome use and 
exports of home produce. The above table shows the develop¬ 
ments of French trade during the years from 1876 to 1905 by 
means of quinquennial averages. A permanent body (the com¬ 
mission permanenie ties valcitrs) fixes the average prices of the 



Imports. 

dCaparts. I 

Value 

(ThouKands 

ofi:). 

I’cr cent 

of Total 
Velus. 

Vuluc 

(TIiouManils 

Per cent 
tif Totftl 
Veiae. 

Articles of Food — 





1886-1890 

58,8.56 

34-9 

50,830 

as-4 

1891-1895 

50,774 

30-9 

28,287 

21*1 


42,488 

24-9 

27,838 

l8-6 

iyoi-iyo5 

33.631 

i 8*4 

28,716 

16-5 

Raw Materials' 





1 it 486 -l 8 go 

85,778 

50-8 . 

33.848 

24-6 

' 1891-1895 

88,211 

. 54-3 

32,557 

24-4 

j 1U96-1900 

101,727 

50*2 

40,060 

26-6 

j 11901-1905 

116,580 

63-8 

47,38-5 

27*1 

j Manufactured 





1 Articles '■* 





' 1886-1890 

» 4,125 

14-3 

72.917 

S 3‘0 

: 1891-1895 

24,054 

14-8 

73,906 

54-5 

1896-1900 

27.330 

» 5-9 

83,270 

54-8 

1 lyoI-1903 

38.534 

17-6 

98,582 

36-4 


’ includes bones, mule* and asset. 

Except certain manufactures which come under the category 
of articles of food. 
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Besides the above, Boulogne, the most importaait fishing port in 
the country, Calais, Dieppe, Concamcau, Douamenez, l^es Sables 
d'Olonne, Da Rochelle, Marcnnea and Arcachon arc leading ports 
for the herring, sardine, mackerel and other coast - fisheries ol the 
ocean, while Cette, Agde and other Mediterranean ports are engaged 
in the tunny and anchovy fishenes. Sardine preserving is an 
important industry at Nantes and other places on the west coast. 
Oysters are reared chiefty at Mamnnes, which is the Chief French 
market for them, and at Arcaclion, Vannes, Olernn, Aoray, Cattcale 
and Coursmilles. The total value of the 'prodiuce of 'fi.'lheries increased 
from ;^4,337,000 in 1892 to ^3,239,000 in toot, in 1902 the number 
of men employed in the home fisheries was 144,000, and the number 
of wasels 25,481 (tonnage 127,000); m the dcep-aea fisheries 10,500 
men and 450 vessels (tonnage 51,000) were employed. 

Communitaliom. 

Roads .—^Admirable highways known as routes nationdes and 
kept up at the expense of the state radiate irom Paris to the 
great towns of France. Averaging 52^ ft. in breadth, they 
covered in 1905 n distance of nearly 24,000 m. The /tcole des 
Fonts et Chauss'ies at Faris is maintained by the government 
for the training of the engineers for the construction and upkeep 
of roads and bridges. Eivch department controls and maintains 
the routes dcpartcmminles, usually good macadamized roods 
connecting the rliief places within its limits and extending in 
1903 over 9700 m. 'Ihe routes nationales and tlie routes dilparte- 
mentales come under the category of la grande voirie and are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Public Works. The 
urban and rural district roads, covering a much greater mileage 
and cl.assed as la petite voirie, are maintained cliicfly by the 
communes under the supervision of the Minister of tlie Interior. 

Wateruiays .'—The waterways of France, 7543 m, in length, 
of which canals cover 3031 m., are also classed under la graude 
voirie; they are the property of tlie state, and for tlie most 
part arc free of tolls. They are divided into two classes. Those 
of the first class, which comprise rather less than half the entire 
system, have a miuimum depth of 6J ft., with locks 136 ft. long 
and 17 ft. wide ; those of the second class are of smaller dimen¬ 
sions. Water traffic, which is chiefly in heavy merchandise, 
as coal, building materials, and agriculture and food produce, 
more than doubled in volume between iRSi and 1905. TTie canal 
and river system attains its greatest utility in the north, north¬ 
east and north-centre of the country ; traffic is thickest along 
the Seine, below Paris; along the rivers and small canals of the 
rich departments of Nord and Pas-de-C.alais and along the Oise 
and the canal of St Quentin whereby they communicate with 
Paris ; along the canal from the Marne to tlie Rhine and the 
succession of waterways which unite it with tlic Oise ; along 
the Canal de I’Est (departments of Meuse and Ardenpes); 
and along the waterways uniting Paris witli the Saone at Chalon 
(Seine, ('ai»l du I/iing, Canal dc Briarc, Lateral canal of the 
Loire and Canal du Centre) and along the Sa6*e between Chalon 
and Lyons. 

la point of length the following are the prineiiial canals : 

. ' Miles. 


Est (uniting Meuse with Moselle and S.aone) . . 270 

From Nantes to Bn St.■. 225 

Berry (uniting Montlueon wiUi the caiuJized Chfr 

and the f .oire canal).163 

Mall (Toulouse to Mediterranean via Beziers); see 

Canai.175 

Burgundy (uniting the Yonne and Sadne) . . . I5r 

Lateral canal of Txiire.137 

From Marne to Rhine (oh French territory) . . T31 

Lateral canal of Garonne.j t 3 

Rhone to Rliine (on French territory) . . . . 1 ly 

Niveniais (uniting Loire and Yonne) .... m 

Canal dc la Somme.97 

Centre (uniting Saone and Loire).8 t 

Canal de I'Ourcq.67 

Ardennes limiting Aisne and Canal de I'Est) . . Gz 

From Rhdne to Cette . . ... , . -77 

Canal de la Maiite Marne.60 

St Quentin (uniting Scheldt with Somrac and Oise) . 58 , 


^ See the Guide e/fteiel d» la nuMgcdim iMtrieure issued by the 
ministry of pnblic works (Paris, 1903)- 


The chief navigable rivers are : 


r 

Total 

navigated 

Length. 

First Class 
Navigability. 

—r 



Miles. 

Miles. 

Seine . . . 



3.89 

293 

Aisne , 

. . 


37 

37 

Marne , . 



114 

114 

Oisu . , , 



99 

<>5 

Yonne 



07 

5 .^ 

Khone 





Saone 



2.34 

234 

Adour 



7 ^ 

2] 

Garonne . 



289 

yb 

Dordogne . 



167 

26 

Loire . , 



4,'>2 

35 

Ciiarciite . 



106 

lb 

Vilainv 



91 

3 ' 

Escaut (in France) 



39 

39 

Scarpe . , 



41 

4 T 

Lvs . 



45 

45 

Aa . . . 



18 

i8 


Railways .—The first important line in France, from Paris to 
Rouen, was constructed through the instrumentality of Sir 
Edward Blount (1809-1905), an English banker in Paris, who 
was afterwards for thirty years chairman of the Quest railway. 
After the rejection in 1838 of the government's proposals for the 
construction of seven trunk lines to be worked by the state, he 
obtained a concession for that piece of line on the terms that 
the French treasury would advance one-third of the capital at 
3 % if he would raise the remaining two-thirds, half in FraiK<e 
and haK in England. 'J'he contract for building the railway was 
put in the hands of Thomas Brassty ; English navvies were largely 
employed on the work, and a num'lfer of English engine-drh ers 
were employed when traffic was begun in 1843. A law passed 
in 1842 laid the foundation of the plan under which the railways 
have since been developed, and Ttmp^ out nine main lines, 
running from Paris to the frontiers and from the Mediterranean 
to the Rhine and to the Atlantic coast. Under it the cost of the 
necessary land was to be found as to one-tliird by the state and 
as to the Te.siduc locally, but Ibis arrangement proved unworkable 
and was abandoned in 1845, when it was settled that the state 
should provide the land and eonstruct tlic earthworks and 
stations, the various companies which obtamed concessions being 
left to make the permanent way, provide rolling stock and work 
the lines for certain periods. Construction proceeded under this 
law, but not with very satisfactory re.sults, and new arrange¬ 
ments had to be made between 1852 and 1857, when the railways 
were concentrated in the hands of six great companies, the 
Nord, the Est, the Quest, the raris-Lynn-Mcditerrancc, the 
Orleans and the Midi. Each of these companies was allotted a 
definite sphere of influence, and was granted a conixassion for 
ninety-nine years from its date of formation, the concessions 
thus terminating at various dates between 1950 and 1960. In 
return for the privileges granted them the companies undertook 
the construction out of their own unaided resources of 1500 m. 
of subsidiary lines, but the railway expenditure, of the country at 
this period was so large that in a few years they found it impossible 
to raise the capital they required. In these circumstances the 
state agreed to guarantee the interest on the capital, the sums it 
paid in this way being regarded as advances to be reimbursed 
in the future with interest at 4 %. This mea.surc proved success¬ 
ful and the projected lines w'cre completed. But demands for 
more lines were oonstantly arising, and the existing companies, 
in view of tbeir financial position, were disinclined to undertake 
their construction. The government therefore found itself 
obliged to inaugurate a system of direct subventions, not only to 
the old large companies, but also to new small ones, to encourage 
the development of branch and local fines, and local authorities 
were also empowered to contribute a portion of the required 
capital. The result came to be that many small lines were bqgnn 
by companies that had -not the means to complete them, and 
again the state had to eome to the rescue. In 1878 it agreed to 
spend £k>,000,000 in pucchasong and completing a number of 
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Government and Administration. 

Central Government .—The principles upon which the French 
constitution is based are representative government (by two ' 
chambers), manhood suffrage, responsibility of ministers and . 
irresponsibility o! the head of the state. Alterations or modifica¬ 
tions of the constitution can only be effected by the National 
Assembly, consisting of both chambers sitting together ad hoc ., 
The legislative power resides in these two chambers—the Senate . 
and the Chamber of Deputies; the executive is vested in the' 
president of the republic and the ministers. The members of' 
both chambers owe their election to universal suffrage; but the ' 
Senate is not elected directly by the people and the Chamber of. 
Deputies is. 

The Chamber of Deputies, consisting of 584 members, is’ 
elected by the scrutin d'arrondissement (each elector voting for* 
one deputy) for a term of four years, the conditions of election, 
being as follows: Each arrondis.sement sends one deputy if its> 
population does not exceed 100,000, and an additional deputy’ 
for every additional 100,000 inhabitants or fraction of that 
number. F.v'ery citizen of twenty-one years of age, unless subject, 
to some legal disability, such as actual engagement in military- 
service, bankruptcy or condemnation to certain punishments,’ 
has a vote, provided th.at he can prove a residence of six months’ 
duration in any one town or eomtnune. A deputy must be a. 
]<’rench citizen, not under twenty-five years old. Each candidate 
must make, at least five days before the elections, a declaration- 
setting forth in what constituency he intends to stand. He may* 
only stand for one, and all votes given for him in any other than 
that specified in the declaration arc void. To secure election a 
candidate must at the first voting poll an absolute majority 
anrl a number of votes equal to one-fourth of the number of’ 
electors. If a second poll is necessary a relative majority is] 
.sufficient. 

'I'he Senate (see below. Law and Institutions) is composed of- 
.500 members who must be French citizens at least forty years’ 
of age. They are elected by the “ scrutin de liste ” for a period ofj 
nine years, and one-third of the body retires every three years.. 
The department which is to elect a senator when a vacancy- 
occurs is settled by lot. 

Both senators and deputies receive a salarj' of £boo per amium.j 
No member of a family that has reigned in France is eligible for. 
either chamber. 

Hills may be proposed either by ministers (in the name of the 
president of the republic), or by private members, and may bej 
initiated in either chamber, but money-bills must be submittecL 
in the first place to (he Chamber of Deputies. Every bill is-first- 
examined by a committee, a member of which is chosen to" 
“ report ” on it to the chamber, after which it must go through] 
two readings (dcliheratiou.'i), before it is presented to the othec 
cha'Tiber. Eitlier bouse may pass a vote of no confidence in the 
government, and in practice the government resigns in face of 
the passing of such a vote by the deputies, but not if it is passed 
by the .Senate onlv. The chambers usually assemble in January, 
each year, and the ordinary session lasts not less than- five 
months; usually it continues till J uly. There is an extraordinar)’ 
.session from October till Christmas. 

The president (sec below, Z,a?c and Institutions) is elected for 


Department.^.. 

Capita] Towns. 

Ain. 

Bourg .... 

Ai.sne. 

Laon. 

.\LLir:R. 

Moulin.s .... 

An^KS-^l^RITTME.S .... 

Nice 

Ard^che . 

Pnva.s .... 

AkUIiN.NIiS. 

Mezidres .... 

Arieoe. 

Foix. 

1 .4 U BE. 

Troyes .... 

Audk. 

Carcassonne 

Aveyron . 

Rodez .... 
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seven years, by a majority of votes, by the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies sitting together as the National Assembly. Any 
French citizen may be chosen president, no fixed age being 
required. The only exception to this rule is that no member of 
a royal family which has once reigned in France can be elected. 
The president receives 1,200,000 -francs (£48,000) a year, half as 
salary, half for travelling expenses and the charges incumbent 
upon (he official representative* of the' country. Both the 
chambers are summoned by the president, who has tlie power of 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies with the assent of the Senate. 
When a change of Government occurs the president chooses a 
prominent parliamentarian as preniicr ■an(l president of the 
council This personage, who himself holds a portfolio, nominates 
the otl-H-r ministers, his choice being subject to the ratification of 
the chief of tlie state. The ministerial council (conseil des 
ministres) is presided o^'er by die president of the republic; 
less formal meetings (conscils. de cabinji) undeij the presidency of 
the premier, or even of some other minister, arc also held. 

The -ministers, whether menilicrs of parliament or not, have 
the right tb sit in both chambers and Can addrt-ss the house 
whenever they .choose, though a.minjstcr may only vote in the 
chamber of which he happens to be a member. 'I'hcre are twelve 
ministries comprising those of ju.stice ; finance ; war ; the 
intcriof ; marine ; colonies ; pufilic instruction and fine arts ; 
foreign, affairs;, commerce gnd industry j agriculture; public 
works; and labour and public thrift. Individual ministers 
are rcirponsible- for all acts done in -connexion with their own 
departhients, and the body of ministers collcetivcly is responsible 
for the general policy of the goi’ijrnm'ent.' 

•The-council of state {coitsed-d'etat) is the principal council 
of’the-head of the state and his ministers, who consult it on 
vaYiouS legislative problem.^, more ' particularly ■ on questions 
of.adrtiinistration. It is divided for'despateh of business into 
four sections, each of which corresijonds tu.a group of two or three 
i-ninisterial departments, and is-composed of (1) ,42 councillors 
“ fn service ordinaire ” (comprising a vice-president and sectional 
presidents), and 19 councillors “en'service extraordinaire” i.e. 
go-vernment oficiids who are deputed to.watch the interests of 
the ministerial departments to which they- belong, and in matters 
not concerned with those departments- have a merely con¬ 
sultative position ; (2) 32 mqilres de£requeies) (3) 4° auditors. 

-The.presidency of the council of stite belongs ex officio to the 
mini.ster of justice. 

The theory of “droit fldwj'm'jfrg!?'/” lays down the principle that 
aii agent of the government cannot be pro-sCcuted or sued for 
acts rtjating to his administrative functions before the ordinary 
tribunals. • Consequently there is a special system-of administra¬ 
tive jurisdiction for the trial’of “le contentieux administratij” or 
dijsputes in which the administration’ is concerned. The council 
of state is, the highest administjative tribunal, and includes a 
special “Section du contentieux”. to-deal with judicial work of 
this nature. ’ ’ - 

'Local Government. —France isjdivfded into 86 administrative 
departments (including Corsica) pr 87 if the Territory of Belfort, 
a remnant of the Haut Rbin department, be included. These 
departments are subdivided into 362 arrondissements, 2911 
edntorts arid 36,222 communes. 


Ancient Provinccs.t 


Bourgogne (Bresse, Bugey, 'Valromcy, Dombes). 
flo-^le-l-vancc ; Picardie. • , . 

Boni’boniiais. . 

L-anguctloc (Vivarai.s). 

Champagne. 

Foix : Gascogne (Cousirans). 

Champagne ; Bourgogne. 

Languedoc. 

Guieiine (Ilouergue). 


‘ The administration of po.sts, telegraphs and telephones is assigned to the ministry of commerce and industry or to that of public 
works. 

'■* The province or provinces named are those out of which the department was chiefly formed. 
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Departments. 



Capital Towns. 

Bassbs-Ali'Ks . 



Digne 




Basses-PvkiSnkI'S . 



Pau . , 




Bblfoht, Territoire de 



Belfort 




Bouches-ou-RhCne 



Marseilius . 




Cai.vaipor 



Caen . 




Cantai. 



Aurillac 




Charentf. 



Anqouleme 




CBARltNTE-iNFiHreURE . 



La Kocbiilie 




C»ER .... 



Boiirgus . 




CuRJCRZE .... 



luUe . , 




C3te-d'0r 



Dijon 




rftTES-ntl-NoRD 



St Briouc . 




Creuse .... 



Garret 




DEUX-SfeVRZS . . 



Niort 




Dokuocne . 



P6rigueux 




Douns .... 



Bc.sa4i9on , 




DrSme .... 



Valence * 




Eure .... 

• 


Svreux 




£nRB-Err.l.oiR . . 

• 


Chartres , 

■ 



Fi.vissbRE . . . 



Ouimpur . 

• 



Gakp .... 



Nimes , 




Gsrs . . • » • 



Anch • 




Gironde . • . . 

• 


Bordeaux . 




Waute-Garonn* . 



Toulouse • 




Hautb-Loirr . 



Le Pay 




Haots-Marne . 



Cliaumont 




Hautes-Ai-pes , 

* 


Gap . 




Haute-SaSne . . . 

• 


Vesowl 




Hauto-Savoie 
HAUBRS rPYRBNdss . 



Aimeoy 

Tarbes 




Haoxb-Vjbbne . . 

■ 


Limoges . 




HiRAULT .... 

■ 


MontiicUfer 




IcLE-EI-VlI-AINE . 

« 


Ren nos 

• 



IfSUKV . . . > 

• 

. 

Clidtcaumux 

• 



1ndr»<bt-Loirs . . 

« 


Tours 

• 



lahHK .... 

« 


Grenoble . 




Jura. 

• 


I.ons-le-Saunier 



Landes .... 



Moirhde-MaPsan 



Loire . • • • 

Lca*B-Il**SR!Bt»E . 



St>£tii;naB 






NanU'S , 




Loihbi . . , . 



Orleans . 

•. 



Loir-et-Chbr . . 

< 


Blois . 




Lot a ■ • * • 

• 


Cahors 

• 



LOT-Ef-GAROMIW . . 



Agem . 





• 


Monde , 




Maink-bI'-Loims . 

• 


Angers 

ft 



Mancbe .... 



St-L6 




Marne .... 



ClrAlonfj-wr-Manie 



Mayennr . • • 


• 

Laval 

« 



Meurthe-et-Mosellb . 



Nancy 


ft 


M.BUSB ..... 


• 

Bar-le-Duo 

ft 



hbORuuiAN . 



Vannes , 




NlfeVRE . 



Nevers 




Nord . , • • 


• 

mie . . 




03SB • • a m • 


• 

Beauvais . 




OhNK .... 



AUmgon . 




PAS-Oi^-CAEAfS 



Arras 




Puy-detDOme . , . 



Clermont-Ferrand 



PYRdNdeS-OH«BNTALES . 


• 

Perpiguoa 

• 



Rfidia .... 



Lyon . , 

ft 



SaOne-et-Loire . 



Macon * 

ft 



SARXan. .. .. 


• 

L« Mans . 




Savoie • • 

ijEtNE . . . • 


• 

' Chambiry 
Ruda. 

% 



BEINlR.BI).MARSa . .. 

(b 


’ Melan . 

• 




•t 


Yftsaiilei . 




Seine-INFERIEURR . . 

• 

• 

Rouen- . 




SOMMK • • • • 



Amiens • 




Tarn . . • • 

• 


Alhi . . 




TARN-EI-GAEOtlNB . .. 

a 

«. 

Moatauban 

ft. 

ft. 


Var .... a 

• 


Draguignan 




Vaucluss . . 


a. 

Avi^on .. 
La AOcbi^>su 




Vender . . • « 

•/ 


c-Yon . 


Vienne .... 



Poitiers. . 




VoSCfES . • • • 



Iipinal « 

• 

< 


] Yonne . . * • 



Auxerre , 


• 


Corse (Corsica) 



Ajaccio 

• 




Before 1790 France was divided into thirty-throe great and seven 
small military governments, often oalted provinces, which arc, 
however, to be distinguished from the provinces formed under the 
feudal system. The great governments were: Alsace, Siaintonge 
and Angoumois, Anjou, Artois, Aunis, Auvergne, B6am and Navatre, 
Bmy, ^nrhonnals, Bourgogne (Burgnndyl, Bretagne (Brittany), 
Champagne, Dauphinf, Flanrirc, Foix, Fran'che-Comte, Guienne and 
Gascogne (Gascony), fle-de-Francc, Languedoc, Limousin, Ijjtrtwnc, 
LvonuSis, Maine, Marche, Nivemais, Normandie, Orltanais, Picardie, 


Ancient Ptovincm. 


. Provence. 

. Btam ; Gascogne (Basse-Navaire, Soule, Labound), 

. Alsace. 

. Ptovoncif. 

. Normandie (Bessin, Bocage). 

. Auvergne. 

. Angoumois; Sainton^. 

. .Aunis; Samtonge. 

. Berry ; Buurbomuus. 

, Limousin. 

. Bourgogne (Dijonnais, Auxois). 

. Brctagtie. 

. Marche. 

. Poitou. 

. Guienne (T’erigord). 

. Franche-Comt6; Montbiliard, 

. Dauphin^. 

. Normandiu; Perohe. 

, Orlianais; Normandie. 

, Bretagne. 

. ImngtiPiloc. 

. Gascogne (Astarac, Armagnac). 

. Guiunne (Bordelais, Bnzadais). 

. LaogutKloc ; Gascogne (Cummmges). 

. Languedoc (Velay); Auvergne ; Lyonnais. 

. Champagne (Bassigny, Vallagc). 

. IfauphinA, 

, Fmnche-Cimitt. 

. Gascogne. 

, Limousin; Marche. 

. I.anguedoc. 

. Bretagne. 

. Berry. 

, Xuuwi«.e. 

. Dauphine. 

. Franehe-Comti. 

. Gwwogne (Landes, Chatoiae). 

. T.yonniiis, 

Bretagne. 

. OrK'iinais (OrlOanais proper, OfttinaB, Dunois), 

. Orltanais. 

. Guienne (Querey). 

. Guienne; Casuogne,. 

, Laaggedoc (Gevaudan)^ 

. Anjou. 

. Normandie (Cotentin). 

. Champagne. 

. Maine; Anjou, 

. Lorraine; Troi.s-Ev6ch6s. 

» Lorraine (Barrois, Verduaois). 

. Bretagne. 

, Nivemais; Orltanais, 

. Flandre; Hauaaut. 

. iltsiiu-Franee. 

. Normandie; Perche. 

, Artois; Ihcardie. 

, Auvergne. 

. RoussUlon; Languedoc. 

, .. Lyonnais; Baaujolais. 

, Bourgogne. 

. Maine; Anjou, 

. tln-de-France, 

, , Ile-de-France; Champa^e. 

. tle-de-France. 

. Normandie. 

. Picardie. 

. Languedoc (AlbigeoU). 

. Guienne ; Gascogne ; Languedoc. 

. Provence. 

. Comtat; V'enais.sin ; Provence ; Prmcipaut6 d'Orange. 
. Poitou. 

. Poitou; Tourainc. 

. 1 .orraine. 

. Bourgogne; Champagne. 

. Corse. 


Poitou, Provence, Roussillon, Touraine and Corse. The eight small 
governments were; Paris, Boulogne and Boulonnais, Le Havre, 
Sedan, Toiilois, Pays Messin and Verdunois and Saumurois. 

At the head of each department is a prefect, a political official 
nominated by the minisWr of the interior and appointed by the 
president, who acts as general agent of the_ government and 
representative of the central authority. To aid him the prefect 
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lutt « geneval secretary and an advisory body {(anstS de pn':‘ 
hcturt), the members of which are apipointed by the president, 
which has jurisdiction in certain classes of disputes arising oit 
si admiiustration and must, in certain oases, be consuhed, 
lAawgh the prefect is not compelled to follow its advice. The 
pref^ snperviee* the execution of the laws ; has ^ide authority 
ieregacd to policing, public hygiene and relief of pauper children ; 
Itas’ the nomination of various subordinate officials; and i.s in 
airrespondence with the subordinate functionaries in his depart- 
menit, to whom he transmits the orders and instructions of the 
pjvcrnmetiit. Although the management of local affairs is in the 
bands, of the prefect his power with regard to these is checked 
by a deliberative body known as the general council (ronseil 
gewf'taf). This council, which consists for the most part of 
business and professional moit, is elected by universal suffrage, 
each canton in the department contributing one member. The 
general council controls the departmental administration of 
the prefect, and its decisions on yx>ints of local government arc 
usually ihiial. It assigns its ejuota of taxes {coHiin^mf) to each 
arrondissement, authorizes the sale, purchase or exchange of 
departmental property, superintends the management thereof, 
authoriaes the con.struction of new roads, railways or canals, 
and advisos on matters of local interest. Political questions 
are rigorously excluded from its deliberations. The general 
council, when not .sitting, is represented by a permanent delega¬ 
tion {commission dipariomenlalf). 

As the prefect iii the department, so the siib-prcfect in the 
arrondissement, though with a more limited power, is the 
representative of the centra! authority. He is assisted, and in 
.some degree controlled, in his work by the district council 
(conseii d'arrondissement), to which each canton sends a member, 
chosen by universal suffrage. As the arrondissoment has neither 
property nor budget, the principal business of the council is 
to aliot to each commune its share of the direct tuaees imposed 
on the arrondissement by the general council. 

The canton is purely an administrative division', containing, 
on an average, about twelve communes, though some exceptional 
communes are big enough to contain more than one canton. 
It is the seat of a justice of the peace, and is the electoral unit for 
the general council and the district council. 

The communes. S'orying greatly in area and population, are the 
administrative units in France. The chief magistmte of the 
commune is the mayor (maire), who is (i) the agent of the 
central government and chairged as such with the local promulga¬ 
tion and execution of the general laws and decrees of the country ; 
(2) the eaceeutive head of the municipality, in which capacity 
lie supen'ises the police, the revenue and public works of the 
commune, and acts as the representative of the corporation in 
general. He also acts as registrar of births, deaths and marriages, 
and officiates at civil marriages. Mayors are usually assisted 
by deputies (ad-joints). In a commune of 2500 inhabitants or 
less there is one deputy ; in more populous communes there 
may be more, but in no case must the number exceed twelve, 
except at Lyons, where as many as seventeen are allowed. Both 
mayors and deputy mayors are elected by and fwim among 
members of the municipal council for four years. This body 
consi.sts, according to the population of the commune, of from 
10 to 36 members, elected for four years on the principle of the 
serutin de liste by Frenchmen who have reached the age of 
twenty-one years and have a six morrths’ residence qualification. 

The local affairs of the commune are decided by the municipal 
council, and its decisiaiss beooms operative after the expiration 
of a month, save in matters which involve interests transcending' 
those of the commune. In such cases tlie prefect must approve- 
them, and in some cases the sanction of the general councii 
or even ratification by the president is necessary. The council' 
also chooses communal delegates to elect senators ; and draws 
up the list of repartiieurs, whose function is to settle how the 
commune’s share of direct taxes shall be allotted among the 
taxpayers. The sub-prefect then selects from this list ten of 
whom ho approves for the post. The meetings of the council- 
are open to the public. 


Justice. 

The ordinary judicial system of France comprises two classes 
iol courts.: (i) civil and ctiwinal, (2) special, inclu4mg courts 
dealing only with purely commercial cases; in addition there 
are the administrative courts, including bodies, the Conseil 
, d’iltat and the Conseils de Prefecture, which deal, in their 
' judicial capacity, with eases roming under the droit administratij. 
' Mention may also be made of the Tribunal des Conflits, a special 
court whose function it is to decide which is the competent 
tribunal when an adoiinistration ajod a judicial court both 
claim or refuse to deal with a given ca.sf. 

Taking the first class of courts, wbicli have both civil and 
criminal jurisdictian, the lowest tribunal ia the system is that of 
-the jugr de- paix. 

In each canton is a juge de pei«, who in his capacity as a civil 
judge takes; cognizance, without appctol, of disputes where the 
amount sought to be recovered does not exceed £1.2 in value. 
Where the amount exceeds £12 but not £24 an appeal lies from 
his dectsioa to the court of first instance. In some particular 
cases where special promptitude or local knowledge is necessary, 
as disputes Wween hatelkeepees and teavellers, and the like, 
ho has jurisdietkm (subject toj appeal to the court of first instance) 
up' to £6 q. He has also, a crimitml jurisdiction in contraventions, 
i.e. breaches of law. ptmishaile by a fine not exceeding 12s. 
or by impnisanmeDt not exceeding five days. If the sentence 
be-one of impnisoiiffiMit or the fine-exceeds 45^, appeal lies to the 
court of first instance. It is an important function, of the juge 
de paix to endeavouir to reconcile disputants who come before 
him, and no suit eac be brought before the court of first instance 
until he has endea-vound without sucoss to bring the parties to 
an agrecisont. 

Trdtunaucc de ptmiere instance, also called tribunaux 
diawondisnment, of which theee is one in every arrondissement 
(with tew exceptions), besides serving as courts of appeal from 
the jugea de patx have m orig^al jtirtsttietien in matters civil 
and crunimil. The court consists of a president, one or more 
vice-presidents and a variable number otf judges. A proatrettr. 
Of pubhe proseoa-tOT, is also attached to each court. In civil 
matters the tribunal Ukes cognizance of actiona relating to 
personal property to the valite of £6a, and actions relating to 
land to the voltia oi bo fr. (£2; 8a.) per annum. When it (kals 
witb matters involying larger sums an. appeal lies to the courts 
of appeal. In penal cases its jurisdictinn extends to all offences 
of the class known as offences punishable by a more 

serious penalty than the “ contraventions ” doah with by the 
juge de paix, but not CKtailing sucli heavy peuiltios. as the code 
applies to crimes, with which the aasize courts (see below) 
deal. When sitting in its capacity as a criminal court it is 
known as the tribunal eotiredionnel. Its judgments are in¬ 
variably subject in these oiatters to appe^ before the court 
of appeal 

Tliere arc twenty-six courts of appeal (antrs d’appel), to each 
of which, are attached from, one toi five de^rUneota. 

Coors (f Appel, Departments depeiKfiog on-them. 

Paris . . . Seine, Anbe, EHfe-«t-I.oir, Marne, Seine-et-Manie, 

Scino-et-Oise, Voane. 

Aosx .. . . CeK, Lot, iiOt-et-Garonae. 

Aix . . . Basscs-AIix-s, Aipes-Maritimes, Boucbes-du-IUibae, 

Var. 

Amibns . . Aiane, Otso, S o m me. 

Axaem . . Maino-et-Loire, 9 Uyenne\ Sarthe, 

Bastia . . . Corse. 

BisANfoJJ . . Doubs, Jura, Haute-Saone, Territoire de BeUoxt, 

BoRor.Au.x . Charente Dordogne, Gironde, 

UooROEs . . Cher, Indre, Nitvre. 

Cabn . . . Calvados, Marobe, Orne. 

ChambSry . Savoie, Haute-Savoic. 

Dj'jofi . . . Coto-d'Or, ilaute-Mame, Safineret-Loke, 

Douai . . . Nord, Pas-d(--Calais. 

ORT-NOBtE . . Hautes-Alpes, Drdme, I-sire. 

LtwooES . . Corrtao, Creuse, Haute-Vieiuie. 

I.voNS , . , Ain, Iziffle, Khone. 

MoNTi'Ki.t.iEJl . Aude, Avevron, llerault, Fyreneus-OrientaJes. 
Nancy. . . Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Vosges, Ardennes, 

NImbs . . . Ardeche, Card, Loctre, Vaucluse. 
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Cours d'Appel. Departments depending on them. 

Orleans . . Indre-et-Loire, Loir-et-Cher, Loiret. 

Pau . , . Landes, Basses Pyreiiee.s, Hautes-Pyr6n6es. 

Poitiers , . Charente-Infeneurc, Deux-S6vres, Vendee, Vienne. 

Rennes . , Cotes-du-Nord, Fini.stAre, Ille-et-Vilaine, Loire- 

Inferieure, Morbihan. 

Riom . . . Allier, Cantal, tlaute-Loire, Puy-de-D6me. 

Rouen . . . Eure, Senie-Infeneure. 

Toulouse . , Arifcgc, Haute-Garonne, Tam, Tarn-et-Garoiinc. 

At the head of each court, which is divided into sections 
(chambres), is a premier prhidertl. Each section {chamhre) con¬ 
sists of a president de chambre and four judges (rrmseillers). 
Procureurs-genhaux and avocats-generaux are also attached to 
the parquet, or permanent official staff, of the courts of appeal. 
The principal function of these courts is the hearing of appeals 

h. oth civil and criminal from the courts of first instance ; only in 
some few cases (e.g. discharge of bankrupts) do they exercise an 
original jurisdiction. One of the sections is termed the chambre 
des mises en accusation. Its function is to examine criminal 
cases and to decide whether they shall be referred for trial to the 
lower courts or the cours d'assises. It may also dismiss a case on 
grounds of insufficient evidence. 

The cours d'assises are not separate and permanent tribunals. 
Every three months an assize is held in each department, usually 
at the chief town, by a conseillcr, appointed ad hoc, of the court 
of appeal upon which the department depends. The cour 
d'assises occupies itself entirely with offences of the most serious 
type, classified under the penal code as crimes, in accordance 
with the severity of the penalties attached. The president is 
assisted in his duties by two other magistrates, who may he 
ehosen either from among the cnnseillers of the court of appeal 
nr the presidents or judges of the local court of first instance, 
In this court and in this cnuit niune there is always a jury of 
twelve. They decide, as in England, on facts only, Icavim; the 
application of the law to the judges. The verdict is given liy a 
simple majority. 

In all criminal prosecutions, other than those coming before 
the/Kgf rfe p(7/*, a secret preliminary investigation is made by 
an official called a juge d'instruction. He may either dismiss 
the case at once by an order of “ non-lieu,” or order it to be 
tried, when the prosecution is undertaken by the procureur 
or procureur - geniral. This process in some degree corre¬ 
sponds to the manner in which English magistrates dismiss a 
ca.se or commit the prisoner to quarter sessions or assizes, hut 
the powers of the juge d’instruction are more arbitrary and 
absolute. 

The highest tribunal in France is the cour de cassation, sitting 
at Paris, and consisting of a first president, three sectional 
presidents and forty-five conseille.rs, with a ministerial staff 
{parquet) consisting of a procureur-ghteral and six advocales- 
general. It is divided into three sections : the Ch.T-mhre des 
Kequetes, nr court of petitions, the civil court and the criminal 
court. The cour de cassation can review the decision of anv 
other tribunal, except administrative, courts. Criminaf appeals 
usually go straight to the criminal section, while civil appeals are 
generally taken before the Chambre des Requetes, wJiere tliey 
undergo a preliminary examination. If the depiand for re¬ 
hearing is refused such refusal is final; but if it is granted the 
case is then heard by the civil chamber, an^ after argument 
cassation (annulment) is granted or refused. The’ Court of 
Cassation dues not give the ultimate decision on a case; it 
pronounces, not on the question of fact, but on the legal principle 
at issue, or the competence of the court giving the original 
decision. Any decision, even one of a cour d’assises, may be 
brought before it in the last resort, and may be casse —annulled. 
If it pronounces cassation it remits the case to the hearing of a 
court of the same order. 

Commercial courts (tribunaux de commerce) are established in 
all the more important commercial towns to decide as expediti¬ 
ously as possible disputed points arising out of business trans¬ 
actions. They consist of judges, chosen, from among the leading 
merchants, and elected by commergants patentes depuis cinq ans, 

i. e. persons who have held the licence to trade (see Finance) for 
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five years and upwards. In the absence of a tribunal de commerce 
commercial cases come before the ordinary tribunal d’arrmtdisse- 
ntent. 

In important industrial towns tribunals called conseils de 
prud’hommes are instituted to deal with disputes between 
employers and employees, actions arising out of contracts of 
apprenticeship and the like. They are composed of employers 
and workmen in equal numbers and are established by decree of 
the council of state, advised by the minister of justice. The 
minister of justice is notified of the necessity for a conseil de 
prud'hommes by the prefect, acting on the advice of the 
municipal council and the Chamber of Commerce or the 
Chamber of Arts and Manufactures. The judges are elected 
by employers and workmen of a certain standing. When the 
amount claimed exceeds £12 appeal lies to the tribunaux 
d' arrondissement. 

Police .—Broadly, the police of France may be divided into 
two great branches—administrative police {la police admini¬ 
strative) and judicial police (la police judiciaire), the former having 
for its object the maintenance of order, and the latter charged 
with tracing out offenders, collecting the proofs, and delivering 
the presumed offenders to the tribunals charged by law with 
their trial and punishment. Subdivisions may be, and often arc, 
named according to the particular duties to which they are 
.assigned, us la police politique, police des mceurs, police sanitanc, 
&c. The officers of the judicial police comprise the juge de paix 
(equivalent to the English police magistrate), the maire, the 
commissaire de police, the gendarmerie, and, in rural districts, the 
gardes champetres and the gardes faresliers. Gardiens de la paix 
(.sometimes called sergenls de ville, gardes de vilic or agents de 
police) are not to be confounded with the gendarmerie, being a 
branch of the administrative police and corresponding mure or 
less nearly with the English equivalent “ police constables.” 
which the gendarmerie do not, although both perform police 
dutv. The §(endarmcrie, however, differ from the agents or 
gardes both in uniform and in the fact that they are for the 
most part country patrols. The organization of the Baris police, 
which is typical of that in other large towns, may be outlined 
briefly. The central administration {administration centralc) 
comprises three classes of functions wliich together constitute 
la police. First there is the office or cabinet of the prefect for the 
general police {la police ghn'rale), with bureaus for various 
objects, such as the safety of the president of the republic, the 
regulation and order of public ceremonies, theatres, amasements 
and entertainments, &c.; .secondly, the judicial police (la police 
judiciaire), with numerous bureaus also, in constant communica¬ 
tion with the courts of judicature ; thiixliy, the administrative 
police {la police administrative) including bureaus, which super¬ 
intend navigation, public carriages, animals, public health. &c. 
Concurrently with these divisions there is the municipal police, 
which comprises all the agents in enforcing police regulations in 
the streets or public thoroughfares, acting under the orders of a 
chief {chej de la police municipcde) with a central bureau. The 
muiiicipal police is divided into two principal brunches—the 
service in uniform of the agents de police and the service out of 
uniform of inspecteurs de police. In Paris the municipal police 
are divided among the twcniy arrondissements, which the 
uniform police patrol (see further Paris and Police). 

Prisons. —The prisons of France, some of them attached to the 
ministry of the interior, are complex in their classification. It 
is only from the middle of the 19th century that close attention 
has been given to the principle of individual separation. Cellular 
imprisonment was, however, partially adopted for persons 
awaiting trial. Central prisons, in which prisoners lived and 
worked in association, had been in existence from the taammence- 
ment of the 19th century. These prisons received all sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment, the long-term convicts going to 
the bagnes (the great convict prisons at the arsenals of Kothefort, 
Brest and Toulon), while in 1851 transportation to poial colonies 
was adopted. In 1869 and 1871 commissions were appointed to 
inquire into prison discipline, and as a consequence of the report 
of the last commission, issued in 1874, the principle of cellular 
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confinement was put m operation the following year. There 
were, however, but few prisons in France adapted for the cellular 
system, and the process of reconstruction has been slow, ni 
1898 the old Pans prisons of Grande-Roquette, .Saint-Pclagie 
and Mazas were demolished, and to replace them a large prison 
with 1500 cells was erected at Fresnes-le.s-Rungil There are 
(i) the tnatson d arret, temporary places of durance in every 
urmndLssement for persons charged with offences, and those 
sentenced to more than a year’s imprisonment who are awaiting 
transfer to a maiami centrale ; (2) the matson de justice, often part 
and parcel of tlie former, but only existing in the assize court 
towns for tlie safe custody of those tried or condemned at the 
assizes; (3) departmental prisons, or matsoiis de cnrrcction, for 
pmmary con\-ictions, nr those sentenced to less than a year, nr, 
if provided with sufficient cells, those amenable to separate con¬ 
finement ; (4) maisnus centrales and fx nitenciers a^jicolcs, for all 
sentenced to imprisonment for more than a year, or to hard 
labour, nr to those condemned to travaux fords for offences com¬ 
mitted in prison. There are eleven maisnus centrales, nine for 
men (Loo.s. Clairvaux, Beaulieu, PoLssy, Melun, Fontevrault, 
Thouars, Riom and Nlmes); two for women (Rennes and 
Montpellier). The pinitcnciers agricoles onlv differ from the 
tnaisnns centralcf in the matter of regime; there are two—at 
Castelluccio and at Chiuvari (Gorsica). 7'liere are also re¬ 
formatory establishments for juvenile offenders, and depots de 
surele for prisoners who are travelling, at places where there are 
no other prisons. For the penal settlements at a distance from 
Fnince see Deportation. 

Finance. 

At the head of the finaneial organization of France, and 
exercising a general jurisdiction, is the minister of finance, 
who co-ordinates in one general budget the .separate budgets 
prejiared by his colleagues and assigns to each ministerial 
department the sums necessary for its expenses. 

The financial year in France begins on the ist of January, 
and the budget of each financial year must be laid on the table 
Budget *'*'*■' I-leputies in the course of the ordinary 

.session of the preceding year in time for the discussion 
upon it to begin in October and be conchided beiore the 31st of 
December. It is then submitted to a special commi.ssion of the 
Chamber of I 'eputies, elected for one year, who appoint a general 
reporter and one or more special reporters for each of the minis¬ 
tries. When the C’hamber of Dpputie.s has voted the budget it 
is submitted to a similar course of procedure in the Senate. 
t\'hen the budget has pu.ssed both chambers it i,s promulgated by 
the president under the title of Lot des finances. In the event of 
its not being voted before the 31st of December, recourse is had 
to the system of “ provisional twelfths ” (dotizicmes provisoires), 
whereby the government is authorized b)- parliament to incur 
exjjenses for one, two or three months on the scale of the previous 
year. The expenditure of the government has sc\’eral times 
been regulated for as long as six months upon this system. 

la each departiiieiit an official collector {Trt'saricr paveur d'liirnt) 
receives the taxe.s anti public re\'cnue collected therein and accounts 
Taxmtioa. them to the central authority in T’aris, In view of his 
resiionsihihtie.s he htis, hefore appointnient, to pay a large 
deposit to the trea.surv. Be.sides receiving taxes, they pay the 
creditors of the state in their departments, contluct all opcrationa 
affecting departmental loans, buy and .sell government stock (rentos) 
an hehalf of individuals, and conduct certain banking operations. 
The trisnrier m arly alway-s lives at the chief town of the department, 
and is assisteil by <a receveur particulier des finances in each arrondisse- 
inent (except tliat m which the trrsorier himself resides). I'rom the 
receveur is demanded a security eiiiial to five time.s his total income, 
riie direct taxes are actually collected by pererpteurs. In the 
lommime an official known as the receneur municipal receives all 
woney.s due to it, and, subject to the authorization of the mayor, 
iiakes all jiayments due from it. In communes with a revenue 
jl loss lhan /2400 the perceptcur fulfils the functions of reccvetir 
municipal, hut a special official may he appointed in communes 
vith large incomes. 

The direct taxes fall into two classes. (1) Impdts de repartition 
(apportionment), the amount to be raised being fixed in advance 
innually and then apportioned among the departments. They 
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include the land tax,' the personal and habitation tax {contribution 
pcrsonnellc-mobili(re), and door and window t;... (z) ImpOts de 
quotite, which are levied directly on the individual, who pays his 
quota according to a fixed tanli. These comprise the tax 011 
buildings ‘ and the trade-licence tax (impot des patentes). Besides 
these, certain other taxes (taxes assimilies au.x i.imtributiuris dn cites) 
are included under the heading of direct taxation, e.g. the t.ax on 
property in mortmain, dues tor the verification of weights and 
measures, the tax on royalties from mines, on horses, mules and 
carriages, on cycles, &c. 

The land tax falls upon land not built ujion in proportion to its net 
yearly revenue. It i.s collected in accordance with a register of 
property (cadastre) drawn up lor the most part in the first half of the 
lytli century, dealing with every piece of property in France, and 
giving its extent and value and the name of the ownier. The re- 
sponsilnlity of keejung this regi.ster acemate and up to date is divided 
between the state, the departments and the communes, and involves 
a special service and stall ol expert.s. 1 he huUding tax consists of a 
levy of 3*20 % of the rental value of the piojierty, and is charged 
upon the owner. 

The personal and habitation tax consists in fact of two different 
taxes, one imjiosmg a fixed r.ipitation chaige on all citizens alike 
of every department, the charge, however, varying according to the 
department Jrom i fc. 50 c. (is. 3d.) to 4 tcs. 30 0. (3s. yd.), the other 
levied on every occiqner of a furni.shed house or of apartments in 
proportion to its rental value. 

1 he tax on doors and toindows is levied in each case according to the 
number ot apertures, and is fi.xed with relerenee to ])opulation, the 
inhabitants of the more populous paying more than thosi- of the less 
populous lommunes. 

The luule-luence tax (impot des patente.x) is imposed on every jicrson 
carrying on any business whatever; it affects professional men, 
hankers and maiiulacturers, as well as wholesale and retail traders, 
and consi.sts ot (i) a fixed duty levied not on actual profits but witli 
reference to the extent ol a business or r<illmg a.s indicated by number 
of employes, population of the locality arid other considerations. 
(i) An as.sessmcnt on the letting value'ol the premkses m which a 
business or proles.sioii i.s carried on. 

Tlie administrative staff indude.s, for fhe purpose of computing the 
individual quotas of the direct taxes, a director assisted by (oiifni/cifii- 
m each department and subordinate to a central authority in Pans 
the directum generate des eontribuiions dtreetes. ’ 

The indirect taxes cnmpri.se the charges on registration, stamps ; 
cu.stoms; and a group ol taxes sjiecially described as “ indirect 
taxes.” 

Registration (enregislretncnl) duties are charged on the transfer of 
projierty in the way of business (4 litre cnu'ieiix); on chiiiigcs m 
ownership effected in the way of donation or succession (d title 
giatinl), and on a variety of other transactions which must he 
registered according to law. The revenue Irom stamps includes 
as Its duel items the returns Irom stamiied paper, stamiis on 
goods traffic, securities and share certificates and receipts and 
cheques. 

The TJirp.etion ginhalc de I'ciiregistremcnt, des domaines el dii timbre, 
comprising a central department and a director and staff ot agents 
111 each deiiartmenf, comhmes the adniinistrafioii of state projierty 
(not including lorcsts) with the exaction of registration and stamp 
duties. 

The Ciisloms (dotianc), at one time only a branch of the administra¬ 
tion of the Ioniribiilioiis iiidirccles, were organized in 18(19 as a special 
■scri icc. The central office at Pans consists of a direcleur giniuil 
and two adniinistraU'iirs, nominated hy the president of the rejiubhe. 
The.se oHidals form a council of adminisf ration presided over hy tlie 
miiiisler of finance. The service in flic departraenls comprises 
biigadcs, which are actually engaged m guarding the frontiers, and a 
clerical staff (service de bureau) entrusted with the collection ol the 
dutie.s. There are twenty-lour districts, each under the control of a 
dirertcur, assisted hy insjiectors, sub-inspectors and other officials. 
The chief towns of these districts arc Algiers, Bayonne, Besanijon, 
Bordeaux, Boulogne, Brest, Chambery, Charlevillc, Dunkirk, 
Bpinal, l.a Rochelle, Le Havre, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, Montpellier* 
Nancy, Nantes, .Nice, Ikiris, Perpignan, Rouen, St-Malo, Valenciennes' 
There is also an official performing the functions of a director at 
Bastia, in Corsica. 

The group sjiecially described as indirect taxes includes tho.se on 
alcohol, wine, beer, eider and other alcoholic drinks, on passenger 
and goods traffic Tiy railway, on licence.s to distilliTs, spirit-sellers, 
&c., on salt and on sugar of home manufacture. The collection ol 
these excise duties as well as the sate of matches, tobacco and gun¬ 
powder to retailers, is assigned to a special service in each department 
suhordinated to a central adniinisfration. To the above taxes 
must he added the tax oh .Stoek Exchange transactions and the lax cf 
4 % on dividends jrom stocks and shares (other than state loan.s), 

Otlier main sources of revenue are: the domains and forests 
managed hy the state ; government monopolies, comprising tobacco, 
matches, gunpowder; posts, telegraphs, telephones', and stale 

' The tax on land (propriHls non bdiics) ‘and that on buildings 
(propriitis bdties) are included under the head of contribution fonciire^ 
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railways. An administrative tribunal called the cour des comftes 
subjects the accounts of tlio state's financial agents (trisorsers- 
paveurs, recsvettrs of registration fees, of customs, of mdirect taxes, 
&c.) and of the communes > to a close investigation, and a vote of 
definitive settlement is finally passed by parliament. The Cour des 
Comptes, an ancient tribunal, was abolished in 1791, and reorganized 
bv Napoleon 1 . m 1807. It consists of a presHlent and 110 otlier 
officials, assisted by 25 auditors. All these are nominated for life 
by the president of the republic. Besides tlie accounts of the state 
and of the communes, these of charitable institutions ’ and training 
colleges' and a great variety of other public establishments are 
scrutinized by the Cour des Comptes. 

The following table shows the rapid growth of the state revenue of 
France during the period 1875-1905, the figures for the specified years 
representing millions of pounds. 


1 - 

’875. 

1880. 

1885. 

l8qo. 

1895. 

Average 

1896-1900. 

Average 

1901-1905. 

1 108 

II8 

123 

129 

>.17 

144 

>47 


Of the revenue in 1905 (150J million pounds) the four direct taxes 
produced approximately 20 millions. Other principal items of 
revenue were : Registration 25 milhons, stamps 7 J millions, customs 
18 million.s, inland revenue on liquors ifij millions, receipts from the 
tobacco monopoly 18 millions, receipts from post office rol millions. 

Since 1875 the expenditure of the state has passed through con¬ 
siderable fluctuations. It reached its maximum in 1883, descended 
B a» dl- '889, ami smc.e then has continuously in- 

' creased. It was formerly the custom to divide the credits 
“ ■ voted for the discharge of the public services into two 
heads—the ordinary and extraordmary budget. The ordinary 
budget of expenditure was that met entirely by the produce of the 
taxes, wliile the extraordinary budget of expenditure was that which 
had to be incurred either in the way of an immediate loan or in nid 
of the funds of the floating debt. The policy adopted after 1890 
of incorporating in the ordinary budget tlie expenditure on war, 
marine and public works, each under its own head, rendered the 
“ oxtraorilinary budget ” obsolete, but there are still, besides the 
ordinary budget, budgets annexes, comprising the credits voted to 
certain establishments under state supervision, e.g. the National 
Savings Bank, state railways, dec. The growth of the expendilure 
of France is shown in the foUowing summary figures, which represent 
millions of pounds. 
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The chief item of expenditure {which totalled 148 million pounds 
in 1905) is the service of the public debt, which in 1905 cost 48J 
million pounds sterling. Of the rest of the sum assigned to the 
mini.stry of finance (59^ millions in all) 8J millions went in the ex¬ 
pense. of collection of revenue. The otlier ministries with the largest 
outgoings were tlie ministry of war (the expenditure Of which rose 
from 25i millions in 1895 to over 30 millions in 1905), the ministry 
of marine (loj millions in 1895, over 12J millions in itx>S), the ministry 
ot public works (with an expenditure in 1905 of over 20 millions, 
10 millions of wfiich was assigned to posts, telegraphs and telephones) 
and the ministry of public instruction, fine arts and public worship, 
the expenditure on education having risen from'^J millions in 1895 
to 9I millions in 1905. 

Public Debt .—The national debt of France is the heaviest ot any 
country in the world. Its foundation was laid early in {he 15th 
century, and the continuous wars of succeeding centuries', combined 
with the extravagance of the monarchs, as well as deliberate di.s- 
regard of financial and economic conditions, increased it dt an alarm¬ 
ing rate. The duke of Sully carried out a revision in 1C04, find other 
attempts were made by Mazarin and Colbert, but the extravagances 
of Louis XV. swelled it again heavily. In 1764 the natiouail debt 
amounted to 2,3^0,000,000 livres, and the annual change to 93,000,000 
livres. A consolidation was efiected in 1793, but the lavish issue of 
assignats (7.1/.) destroyed whatever advantage might have accrued, 
and the debt was again dealt with by a law of the gth of Vendimiaire 
year VI. (27th of September 1797), the annual interest paid yearly 
to creditors then amounting to 40,216,000 francs (2i,600,000). 
During the Directory a sum of {250,000 was added to the inteicst 
charge, and by 1814 this annual charge had risen to {2,530,000. 
This large increase is to be accounted for by the fact that during the 
Napoleonic r6gime the government steadily refused to issue in¬ 
convertible paper currency or to meet war expenditure by borrowing. 
The following table shows the increase of the funded debt since 
1814." 


' With revenues of over/1200. 

* For a history of the French debt, see C. F. Bastable, Public 
Finance (1903). 


Date. 

Nominal Capital 
(Millions of {). 

Interest 
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April I, 1814 . . 
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April I, 1830 , . . 

>77 

8 

March i, 1848 . . , 
January i, 1852 . . . 

238I 
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22o| 

9I 

„ 1871 . . . 

408} 
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„ T876 . . . 

796} 

30 

„ 1887 . . . 
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„ 1895 , . . 

1038J > 
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The French debt as constituted in 1905 was 
debt find floating debt as follows : 

Funded Debt. 

Perpetual 3 % rentes . 

Terminable 3 % rentes .... 


made up of funded 


{888,870,400 

148,490,400 


Total of funded debt .... 
Guarantees to railway companies, &c. 

Ciopital). 

Other debt in capital .... 


(in 


{i,037,360,800 

{89,724,080 

411,800,840 


Filiating Debt, 

Exchequer liills.{9,923,480 

Liabilities on behalf of communes and public 
establishments, including departineiital 

services.17,306,520 

Deposit and current accounts of Caisse des 

Qejiots, &c., including savings banks . . 15,328,840 

Caution money of Tr^soners payeurs-g^ieraux 1,431,680 

Other liabilities.6,456,200 


Total of floating debt.ZS",.506,720 

Departmeaiul Finances. —Every department has a budget of its 
own, which is prepared and presented by the jirefeot, voted by the 
departmental council and approved by decree of tlie president oi the 
republic. The ordinary receipts include the revenues from the 
property of tlie department, the produce ol mlditnnml teniimts, 
which are levied in conjunction witli the direct l.ixes ior tlie main¬ 
tenance oi both departmental and communal finances, state .suli- 
ventions and contributions of tlie communes towards certain bnanclies 
of poor relief and to niaintenanee ot roads. The chief expenses of the 
departments am the care ot pauper cliildren and lunalics, the 
maintenance of higli-roads and the service of the departmental debt. 

Communal Finances.—The budget of tile commune is prejiareci 
by the mayor, voted liy the municipal council and approved Iiy the 
prelect. But in communes the revenues of winch exceed {120,000, 
tlie budget is always siitimitted to the president of the republic. 
The ordinary revenues include the produce of " additional centimes ” 
allocated to communal purposes, tlie rents and profits of commuiud 
property, sums produced by municipal taxes and dues, eonce.ssions 
to gas, water and other companies, and by the oetnn (g.v.) or duty 
on a variety of articles imjiorted into the commune tor local con¬ 
sumption. The repairing Of liighways, the upkeep of public build¬ 
ings, the support ol public education, the remuneration of numerous 
ofticials connected with the collection of st.ite taxes, the keeping 
of the catiastre, &c., constitute the principal olijects oi communal 
expenditure. 

Both the departments and the communes have considerable 
public debts. The departmental delit in 1904 stood at 24 million 
pounds, and the communal debt at 153 million pounds. (It. Tk.) 

Army. 

Recruiting and Strength. —Universal compulsory service was 
adopted after the disasters of 1870-1871, though in principle 
it had been established by Marshal Niel’s reforms a few years 
before that date. The most important of the recruiting laws 
passed since 1870 are those of 1872, 1889 and 1905, the last 
the “ loi de deux ans ” which embodies the last efforts of the 
Trench war department to keep pace with the ever-growing 
numbers of the German empire. Compulsory service with the 
colours is in Germany no longer universal, as there are twice 
as many able-bodied men presented by the recruiting com¬ 
missions as the active army can absorb. France, with a greatly 
inferior population, now trains every man who is physically 
capable. 'This law naturally made a deep impression on military 
Europe, not merely because tlie period of colour service was 
reduced—Germany had taken this step years before—but 
because of the almost entire absence of the usual exemptions^ 

* In 1894 the rentes then standing at 4^ % were reduced to 3J %, 
and in 1902 to 3 %. 
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Kven bread-winners are re<^uired !to serve, the -state pensioning [ 
their dependants (75 centimes per diem, up to 10% of thS 
strength) during their period of service. Dispensations, and also 
the one-year voluntariat, which had become a short cut for the 
so-called “ intellectual class ” to employment in th# civil service 
rather than a means of training reserve officers, were abolished. 
Every Frenchnaan therefore is a membar of the army practically 
or potentially from the age of twenty to the age of forty-five. 
Each year there is drawn up in every commune a list of the 
young men who attained the age of twenty during the previous 
year. These young men are then examined by a revising body 
{Consril dc revision cantonal) composed of civil and military 
officials. Men physically unfit are wholly exempted, and men 
who have not, at the time of the examination, attained the 
required physical standard are put back for re-examination 
after an interval. Men who, otherwise suitable, have some 
slight infirmity are drafted into the non-combatant branches. 
The minimum height for the infantry soldier is 1-54 m., or 
5 ft. i in., but men of special physique are taken below this 
height. In 1904, under the old system of three-years’ service 
with numerous total and partial exemptions, 324,253 men 
became liable to incorporation, of whom 25,432 were rejected 
as unfit, 55,3f)5 wore admitted as one-year volunteers, 62,160 
were put back, 27,825 had already enlisted with a view to making 
the army a career, 5257 were taken for the navy, and thus, with 
a few extra details and casualties, the contingent for full service 
dwindled to 147,549 recruits. In 1906, 326,793 men had to 
present themselves, 25,348 had already enlisted, 4923 went to 
the navy, 68,526 were put back, 33,777 found unfit, which, 
deducting 3128 details, gives an actual incorporated contingent 
of 191,091 young men of twenty-one to serve for two full years (in 
each case, for the sake of comparison, men put back from former 
years who were enrolled are omitted). In theory a two-years’ 
contingent of course should be half as large again as a three-years' 
one, but in practice, France has not men enough for so great 
an increase. .Still Ihe law of 1905 provides a system whereby 
there is room with the colours for every available man, and 
moreover ensures his services. The net gain in the 1906 class 
is not far short of 50,000, and the proportion of the new contingent 
to the old is practically 5:4. The lot des cadres of 1907 introduced 
many important changes of detail supplementary to the hi de 
deux ans. Important changes were also made in the provisions 
and administration of military law. The active array, then, 
at a given momenl, say November i, 1908, is composed of all 
the young men, not legally exempted, who have reached the age 
of twenty in the years 1906 and 1907. It is at the disposal 
of the minister of war, who can decree the recall of all men dis¬ 
charged to the reserve the previous year and all those whose 
time of service has for any reason been shortened. The reserves 
of the active army are composed of those who have served 
the legal period in the active army. These are recalled twice, 
in the eleven years during which they are members of the reserve, 
for refre.shcr courses. The active army and its reserve are not 
localized, but drawn from and distributed over the whole of 
France. The adviintagcs of a purely territorial system have 
tempted various War Ministers to apply it, but the results were 
not good, owing to the want of uniformity in the military 
qualities and the political subordination of the different districts. 
One result of this is that mobilization and concentration are 
much slower processes than they are in Germany. 

The Territorial Army and its reserve (members of which 
undergo two short periods of training) are, however, allocated 
to local service. The soldier spends six years in the Territorial 
Army, and six in the reserve of the Territorial Army. The 
reserves of the active army and the Territorial Army and its 
reserve can only be recalled to active service in case of emergency 
and by decree of the head of the state. 

The total service rendered by the individual soldier is thus 
twenty-five years. He is registered at the age of twenty, is 
called to the colours on the ist of October of the next year, 
discharged to the active army reserve on the 30th of September 
of the second year thereafter, to the Territorial Army at the 
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Same date thirteen complete years after his incorporation, and 
finally discharged from the reserve of the Territorial Army 
on the twenty-ffith anniversary of his entry into the active army. 
On November i, 1908, then the active army was composed of 
the classes registered 1906 and 1907, the reserve of the classes 
1895-1905, the Territorial Army of those of 1889-1894 and the 
Territorial Army reserve of those of 1883-1888. 

In 1906 the peace strength of the army in France was estimated 
at 532,593 officers and men; in Algeria 54,580 ; in Tunis 20,320 ; 
total 607,493. Deducting vacancies, sick and absent, the 
effective strength of the active army in 1906 was 540,563 ; of 
the gendarmerie and Garde Repuhlicaine 24,512 ; of colonial 
troops in the colonies 58,568. The full number of persons liable 
to be called upon for military service and engaged in such service 
is calculated (1908)as 4,800,000, of whom 1,350,000 of the active 
army and the younger classes of army reserve would constitute 
the field armies set on foot at the outbreak of war. 150,000 
hor.scs and mules are maintained on a peace footing and 600,000 
on a war footing. 

Urbanization. —The general organization of the French army 
at home is based on the system of permanent army corps, the 
headquarters of which are as follows : I. Lille, II. Amiens, 
III. Houen, IV. Lc Mans, V. Orleans, VI. Chalons-sur-Marne, 
VII. Besangon, VIII. Bourges, IX. Tours, X. Rennes, XI. 
Nantes, XIl. Limoges, Xlll. Clermont-Ferrand, XIV. Lyons, 
XV. Marseilles, XVI. Montpellier, XVIl. Toulouse, XVIII. 
Bordeaux, XIX. Algiers and XX. Nancy. Each army corps 
consists in principle of two infantry divisions, one cavalry 
Iirigade, one brigade of horse and field artillery, one engineer 
battalion and one squadron of train. But certain army corps 
have a special organization. The VI. corps (Chlilons) and the 
VII. (Besanvon) consist of three divisions each, and the XIX. 
(.Mgiers) has three divisions of its own as well as the division 
occupying Tunis. In addition to these corps there are eight 
permanent cavalry divisions with headquarters at Paris, Lune- 
ville, Meaux, Sedan, Reims, Lyons, Melun and Dole. The 
military government of Paris is independent of the army corps 
system and comprises, besides a division of the colonial army 
corps (.see helow), 3J others detached from the 11., III., IV. and 
V. corps, as well as the ist and 3rd cavalry divisions and many 
smaller bodies of troops. The military government of Lyons 
is another independent and special command; it comprises 
practically the XIV. army corps and the 6th cavalry' division. 
The infantry division consists of 2 brigades, each of 2 regiments 
of 3 or 4 battalions (the 4 battalion regiments have recently 
been reduced for the most part to 3), with i squadron cavalry 
and 12 batteries, attached from the, corps troops, in war a pro¬ 
portion of the artillery would, however, be taken back to form 
the corps artillery (see Artillery and Taci-ics). The cavalry 
division consists of 2 or 3 brigades, each of 2 regiments or 8 
squadrons, with 2 horse artillery batteries attached. The army 
corps consists of headquarters, 2 (or 3) infantry divisions, i 
cavalry brigade, i artillery brigade (2 regiments, comprising 21 
field and 2 horse batteries), 1 engineer battalion, &c. In war 
a group of “Rimailho” heavy howitzers (see Ordnance: 
Ileatry Field and Light Siege Units) would be attached. It is 
proposed, and accepted in principle, to increase the number of 
guns in the army corps by converting the horse batteries in iS 
army corps to field batteries, which, with other measures, enables 
the number of the latter to be increased to 36 (144 guns). 

The organization of the “ metropolitan troops ” by regiments 
is (a) 163 regiments of line infantry, some of which arc affected 
to “ regional ” duties and do not enter into the composition of 
their army corps for war, 31 battalions of chasseurs d pied, 
mostly stationed in the Alps and the Vosges, 4 raiments of 
Zouaves, 4 regiments of Algerian tirailleurs (natives, often 
called Turcos >), 2 foreign legion regiments, 5 battalions of 
African light infantry (disciplinary regiments), &c.; (b) 12 

' Algerian native troops are recruited by voluntary enlistment. 
But in 1908, owing to the prevailing want of trained soldiers in 
France, it was proposed to set free the white troops in Algeria by 
applying the principles of universal service to the natives, as in Tunis. 
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regiments of cuirassiers, 32 of dragoons, 21 of chasseurs d ckeval, 
14 of hussars, 6 of chasseurs d’Ajrique and 4 of Spahis (Algerian 
natives); (c) 40 regiments of artillery, comprising 445 field 
batteries, 14 mountain batteries and 52 horse batteries (sec, 
however, above), 18 battalions of garrison artillery, with in 
addition 13 companies of artificers, &c.; (d) 6 regiments of 
engineers forming 22 battalions, and i railway regiment; (c) 
20 squadrons of train, 27 legions of gendarmerie and the Paris 
Garde Republicuine, administrative and medical units. 

Cohnial Trool>s .—These form an expeditionary army corps 
in France to which are attached the actual corps of occupation 
to the various colonies, part white, part natives. The colonial 
army corps, headquarters at Paris, has three divisions, at Paris, 
Toulon and Brest. 

The French colonial (formerly marine) infantry, recruited by 
voluntary enlistment, comprises 18 regiments and 5 independent 
battalions (of which 12 regiments are at home), 74 batteries of 
field, fortress and mountain artillery (cif which 32 arc at home), 
with a few cavalry and engineers, &c., and other services in 
proportion. The native troops include 13 regiments and 8 
independent battalions. The strength of this army corps is 
28,700 in P’rance and 61,300 in the colonies. 

Command .—The commander-in-chief of all the armed forces 
is the president of the Republic, but the practical direction of 
.affairs lies in the hand of the minister of war, who is assisted 
by the Cvnseil superieur de la guerre, a body of .senior generals 
who have been selected to be appointed to the higher commands 
in war. The vice-president is the destined commander-in-chief 
of the field armies and is styled the generalissimo. The chief of 
.staff of the army is also a member of the council. In war 
the latter would probably remain at the ministry of war in Paris, 
and the generalissimo would have his own chief of staff. The 
ministry of war is divided into branches for infantry, cavalry, 
&c.—and .services for special subjects such as military law, 
explosives, health, &c. The general staff (Hal major dr I'armer) 
has its functions classed as follows: personnel; material and 
finance; ist bureau (organization and mobilization), 2nd 
(intelligence), 3rd (military operations and training) and 4th 
(communications and transport); and the famous historical 
section. The president of the Republic has a military household, 
and the minister a cabinet, both of which are occupied chiefly 
with questions of promotion, patronage and decorations. 

The general staff and also the staff of the corps and divisions 
are composed of_ certificated (breveles) officers who have passed 
all through the licole de Guerre. In time of peace an officer is 
attached to the staff for not more than four years. He must 
then return to regimental duty for at least two years. 

The officers of the army are obtained partly from the old- 
established military schools, partly from the ranks of the non¬ 
commissioned officers, the proportion of the latter being about 
one-third of the total number of officers. Artillery .and engineer 
officers cornc from the lilcole Polytechnique, infantry and cavalry 
from the Frolc speciale militaire de St-Cyr. Other important 
training institutions are the staff college (ICeole superieure de 
Guerre) which trains annually 70 to 90 selected captains and 
lieutenants; the musketry school of Ghalojis, the gymnastic 
school at Joinville-lc-Pont and the schools of St Maixent, Saumur 
and Versailles for the preparation of non-commissioned officers 
for commis.sions in the infantry’, cavalry, artillery and en¬ 
gineers respectively. The non-commissioned officers are, as 
usual in universal service armies, drawn partly from men who 
voluntarily enlist at a relatively early age, and partly from men 
who at the end of their compulsory period of service are re-engaged. 
Voluntary enlistments in the P'rench army are permissible, 
within certain limits, at the age of eighteen, and the engages 
serve for at least three years. The law further provides for the 
re-sngagement of men of all ranks, under conditions varying 
according to their rank. Such re-engagem’ents are for one to three 
years’ effective service but may be extended to fifteen. They 
date from the time of the legal expiry of each man’s com¬ 
pulsory active service. Rengages receive a bounty, a higher 
rate of pay and a pension at the conclusion of their service. 
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The total number of men who had re-enlisted stood in 1903 at 

8594. 

Armament. —The field artillery is armed with the 75 mm. gun, 
a shielded quick-firer (see Ordnance: Field Equipments, 
for illustration and details); this weapon was the forerunner 
of all modern models of field gun, and is handled on tactical 
principles specially adapted for it, which gives the French field 
artillery a unique position amongst the military nations. The 
infantry, which was the first in Europe to be armed with the 
magazine rifle, still carries this, the Ixbel, rifle which dates from 
1886. It is believed, however, that a satisfactory type of auto¬ 
matic rifle (see Rifle) has been evolved and is now (iqo8) in 
process of manufacture. Details arc k('pt strictly secret. The 
cuv’alry weapons are a straight sword (that of the heavy cai'alry 
is illustrated in the article Sword), a bamboo lance and the 
Lebel carbine. 

It is convenient to mention in this pkee certain institutions 
attached to the war department and completing the French 
military organization. The Hotel des Invalides founded by 
Louis XIV. and Louvois is a house of refuge for old and infirm 
soldiers of all grades. The number of the inmule,s is decreasing ; 
but the institution is an expensive one. In 1875 the “ Invalides " 
numbered 642, and the hotel cost the state 1,123.053 francs. 
The order of the Legion of Honour is treated under KNunri'iiooD 
AND Chivalry. The tm'daille militaire is awarded to private 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers who ha\'e di.stinguished 
theniseh'cs or rendered long and meriforious sendees. This 
was introduced in 1852, carries a yearly pension of 100 frs. and 
has been granted occasionally to officers. 

Fortifications. —After 1870 France emltarked upon a policy 
of elaborate frontier and inner defences, with the object of 
ensuring, as against an unexpected German invasion, the time 
necessary for the effective development of her military forces, 
which were then in process of reorganization. Some information 
as to the types of fortification adopted in 1870-1875 will he 
found in Fortification and Siegecraft. The general lines 
of the scheme adopted were as follows: On the Meuse, which 
forms the principal natural barrier on the side of Lorraine, 
Verdun {q.v.) was fortified as a large entrenched camp, and 
along the river above this were constructed a series of jorts 
d'arret (see Mkijse Line) ending in another entrenched camp 
at Toul {q.v.). From this point a gap (the trouie d'Epmal) was 
left, so as “ in some sort to canalize the flow of invasion ” (General 
Bonnal), until the upper Moselle was reached at fipinal {q.v.). 
Here another entrenched camp was made and from it the “Mo.sclle 
line ” {q.v.) of jorts d'arrcl continues the barrier to Belfort (q.v.), 
another large entrenched camp, beyond which a senes of fortifica¬ 
tions at Montbeliard and the Lomont range carries the line of 
■defence to the Swiss border, which in turn is protected by 
works at Pontarlicr and elsewhere. In rear of the.se lines Yerdun- 
Toul and iipimil-Belfort, respectively, lie two large defended 
areas in which under certain circumstances the main armies 
would assemble preparatory to offensive movements. One of 
these areas is defined by the three fortresses. La Fere, Laon 
and Reims, the other by the triangle, Langres—Dijon—Bes.anyon. 
On the side of Belgium the danger of irruption through neulr.il 
territory, which has for many years been foreseen, is provided 
against by the fortresses of Lille, Valenciennes and Maubeugc, 
but (with a view to tempting the Germans to attack through 
Luxemhurg, as is stated by German authorities) the frontier 
between Mauheuge and Verdun is left practically undefended. 
The real defence of this region lies in the field army which would, 
if the case arose, assemble in the area La Fere-Reiins-Laon. 
On the Italian frontier the numerous jorts d'arrcl In the mountains 
are strongly supported by the entrenched camps or Besanvon, 
Grenoble and Nice. Behind all this huge development of fixed 
defences lie the central fortresses of Baris and Lyons. The 
defences of the Spanish frontier consist of the entrenched camps 
of Bayonne and Perpignan and the various small jorts d'arrei 
of the Pyrenees. Of the coast defences the principal are Toulon, 
Antibes, Rochefort, Lorient, Brest, OWron, La Rochelle, Belle- 
Isle, Cherbourg, St-Malo, Havre, Calais, Gravelines and Dunkirk, 
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A number of the older fortresses, dating for the most part from 
Louis XlV.’s time, are still in existence, but are no longer^f 
military importance. Such are Arras, Longwy, Meziilres and 
Montm^dy. 

Navy. • 

Central Administration. —The head of the French na\7 is 
the Minister of Marine, who like the other ministers is appointed 
by decree of the head of the state, and is usually a civilian. 
He selects for himself a staff of civilians (the cabinet iht mimstrr), 
which is divided into bureaux for the despatch of business. 
The head of the cabinet prejiares for the consideration of the 
minister all the business of the navy, especially questions of 
general importance. His chief professional assistant is the 
chef d'Hat-major j.'/n/-ral (chief of the general staff), a vice-admiral, 
who is responsible far the organization of the naval forces, the 
mobilization and movements of the fleet, &c. 

The central organization also comprises a number of depart¬ 
ments (srrviir.s) entrusted with the various branches of naval 
administration, such as administration of the active fleet, con¬ 
struction of ships, .arsenals, recruiting, finance, &c. The minister 
has the assistance of the Conseil snjiirienr de la Marine, over 
which he presides, consisting of three vice-admirals, the chief 
of staff and some other members. The Conseil sup/rieur 
devotes its attention to all questions touching the fighting 
efficiency of the fleet, naval bases and arsen.als and coast defence. 
Besides the Conseil superieur the minister is advi.sed on a very 
wide range of naval topics (including pay, cpiarters and recruiting) 
by the Comite consultatif de la Marine. Advisory committees arc 
also appointed to deal with special subjects, e.g. the commissions 
de dassement which attend to questions of promotion in the 
various hranehes of the navy, the naval works council and others. 

The French roast is divided into five naval arrondissements, 
which have their headquarters at the five naval ports, of which 
Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon are the most important, Lorient 
and Rochefort being of lesser degree. All are building and 
fitting-out yards. Each arrundissement is divided into sous- 
arrnndissements, ha\-ing their centres in the great commercial 
ports, but this arrangement is purely for the embodiment of the 
men of the Inscription Maritime, and has nothing to do with 
the dockjards a.s nav'al arsenals. In each arrondissement 
the \'ice-admiral, who is naval prefect, is the immediate repre¬ 
sentative of the minister of marine, and has full direction and 
command of the arsenal, which is his headquarters. He is thus 
commander-in-chief, as also governor-designate for time of war, 
but his authority docs not extend to ships belonging to organized 
squadrons nr divisions. The naval prefect is assisted by a rear- 
admiral as chief of the staff (except at Lorient and Rochefort, 
where the office is filled by a captain), and a certain number of 
other officers, the sf)ecial functions of the chief of the staff 
having relation principally to the efficiency and personnel of the 
fleet, while the “ major-general,” who is usually a rear-admiral, 
is concerned chiefly with the materiel. There are also directors 
of stores, of naval construction, of the medical service, and of the 
submarine defences (which are concerned with torpedoes, mines 
and torpedo-boats), as well as of naval ordnance and works. 
The prefect directs the operations of the arsenal, and is responsible 
for its efficiency and for that of the ships which are there in 
reserve. In regard to the constitution and maintenance of the 
naval forces, the .administration of the arsenals is divided into 
three principal departments, the first concerned with naval 
construction, the second with ordnance, including gun-mountings 
and small-arms, and the third with the so-called submarine 
defences, dealing with all torpedo materiel. 

The French navy is manned partly by voluntary enlistment, 
partly by the transference to the navy of a certain proportion 
of each year’s recruits for the army, but mainly by a system 
known as inscription maritime. This system, devised and 
introduced by Colbert in i68t, has continued, with various 
modifications, ever since. All French sailors between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty must be enrolled as members of the armce 
de mer. The term sailor is used in a very wide sense and includes 


all persons earning their living by navigation on the sea, or in 
the harbours or roadsteads, or on salt lakes or canals witliin 
the maritime domain of the state, or on rivers and canals as far 
as the tide goes up or sea-going ships can pass.. The inscript 
usually begins his service at the age of twenty and passes through 
a period of obligatory service lasting seven years, and generally 
comprising five years of active service and two years furlough. 

Besides the importont harbours already referred to, the 
French fleet has naval bases at Oran in Algeria, Bizerta in 
Tunisia, Saigon in Cochin China and Hongaj in Tongking, Dit'go- 
Suarez in Madagascar, Dakar in Senegal, Fort de France in 
Martinique, Noumea in New Caledonia. 

The ordnance department of the navy is carried on by a large 
detachment of artillery officers and artificers provided by the 
war office for this special duty. 

The fleet is divided into the Mediterranean squadron, the 
Northern squadron, the .Atknlic division, the Far Eastern 
division, the Pacific division, the Indian Ocean division, the 
Cochin China division. 

The chief naval .school is the £’co/r navale at Brest, which is 
devoted to the training of officers ; the age of admission is from 
fifteen to eighteen years, and pupils after completing their course 
pass a year on a frigate school. At Paris there is a more advanced 
school (Ecole snp'-rienre de la Marine) for the supplementary 
training of officers. Other schools are the school of naval 
medicine at Bordeaux with annexes at Toulon, Brest and Roche¬ 
fort ; schools of torpedoes and mines and of gunnery’ at Toulon, 
&c. The holes d'hydrographic established at various ports 
are for theoretical training for the higher grades of the merchant 
service. (See also Navy.) 

The total personnel of the armce de mer in igog is given as 
Sf,8oo officers and men. As to the number of vessels, which 
fluctuates frotn month to month, little can be said that is w holly 
accurate at any given moment, but, very roughly, the IVcnch 
navy in igog included 25 battleships, 7 coast defence ironclads, 
ig armoured cruisers, 36 protected cruisers, 22 sloops, gunboats, 
&c., 45 destroyers, 3ig torpedo boats, 71 submersibles and 
submarines and 8 auxiliary cruisers. It was stated that, according 
to proposed arrangements, the principal fighting elements of 
the fleet would be, in igig, 34 battleships, 36 armoured cruisers, 
6 smaller cruisers of modern type, log destroyers, 170 torpedo 
boats and 171 submersibles and submarines. The budgetary 
cost of the navy in igo8 was stated as 312,000,000 fr. 
(£12,480,000). (C. F. A.) 

Education. 

Tlte burden of public instruction in France is shared by the 
communes, departments and state, while side by side with the 
public schools of all grades are private schools subjected to 
a state supervision and certain restrictions. At the head of the 
whole organization is the minister of public instruction. He 
is assisted and advised by the superior council of public instruc¬ 
tion, over which he presides. 

P'ranoe is divided into sixteen academies or educational districts, 
having their centres at the seats of the universities. The capitals 
of these academies, together with the departments included in 
them, are tabulated below : 

.Academies. Departments included in them. 

Paris .... -Seine, Cher, Eure-et-I.oir, Loir-et-Chcr, I.oiret, 
Marne, Oise, Seine-et-Mamc, Seinc-ct-Oisc. 

Aix.Bouches-du-Khone, Basses-Alpes, Alpes-Mari- 

times. Corse, Var, Vauclu.se. 

Besancon . , . Doubs, Jura, Haute-Saone, Territoire de 

Belfort. 

Bordeaux . . . Gironde, Dordogne, Landes, Lot-et-Garonne, 

Basses-Pyrfenees. 

Caex , , . , Calvados, Eure, Manche, Ome, Sarthe, Seine- 

ln(6rieurc. 

CHAMBkRY . . . Savoie, Haute-Savoie. 

Clermont-Ferrand Puy-de-D6mc, Allier, Cantal, Corr4ze, Creuse, 
Haute- Loire. 

Dijon .... Cote-d'Or, Aube, Haute-Mame, Niivre, Yonne. 
Grenoble . . . Is6rc, Hautes-Alpes, Ard6che, Drome. 

Lille .... Nord, Aisne, Ardennes, Pas-de-Calais, Somme, 
Lyons .... RhOne, Ain, Loire, Sa6ne-et-Loire. 
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Acad<>mies. 
Montpellier . 

Nancy . . . 

Poitiers . . 


Kennes . . . 


Toulouse . . 

There is also an 


Departments included in them. 

. Htrault, Aude, Card, Los^re, Pyr6nfes- 
Orientales. 

. Meurthe-ot-Moselle, Meuse, Vosges. 

. Vienne, Charente, Charente-Inferieure, Indre, 
Indre-ct-Loire, Deux-SJvres, Vendte, Haute- 
Vienne. 

. Ille-ct-Vilaine, Cdtes-du-Nord, Finistjre, Loire- 
Inferieure, Maine-et-Loire, Mayenne, Mor- 
bihan. 

. Haute-Garonne, Ari6ge, Aveyron, Gcr.s, I,ot, 
Hautes-Pyn^necs, Tarn, Tarn-et-Garonue. 

acadt’mic comprising Algeria. 


For the administrative organization of education in Franrc 


see Education. 

Any person fulfilling certain legal requirements with regard 
to capacity, age and character may set up privately an educational 
establishment of any grade, but by the law of 1904 all religious 
congregations arc prohibited from keeping schools of any kind 


whatever. 


Primary Instruction ,—All primary public instruction is free and 
compulsory ior cluldrun of both sexes between the ages of six .and 
thirteen, hut it a cliild can gam a certificate of primary studies at tlie 
age of eleven or after, lie may he excu.sed the rest of tfic period 
demanded by law. A child may rocoive instruction in a public or 
private school or at home. Hut if the parents wish him to be 
taught in a private .school they must give notice to the mayor of 
the commune of their intention and the .school chosen. If educated 
at home, the child (alter two years of the com]iulsory period has 
expired) must undergo a yearly examination, and if it is unsatis¬ 
factory the jiaronts will be compedled to .send him to a public or 
private school. 

Each commune is in theory obliged to maintain at least one 
public primary school, but with the approval of the minister, the 
departmental council may authorize a commune to combine with 
other conimunos ia the upkeep of a school. If the number of in- 
liribitants exceed 500, the commune must also provide a special 
(icluiol lor girls, unless the Departmental Council authorizes it to 
substitute a mixed school. Each department is bound to maintain 
two primary training colleges, one for masters, the other for mistresses 
of primary schools. There are two liigher trammg colleges of 
primary instruction at Fontonay-aux-Roses and .St Cloud for the 
trammg of mistresses and musters of training colleges and higher 
primary schools. 

The I«aws of 1882 and 1886 “ laicized ” the schools of this class, 
the former suppressing religious instruction, the hitter providing 
that only laymen should be eligible for mastershii).s. There were 
also a great many schools in the control of various litigious congre¬ 
gations, but a law of 1004 required th.at they should all be suiipressed 
within ten years from the date of its enactment. 

Public primary schools include (i) Ieohs materaelhs —infant 
schools for children from two lo six years old ; (z) elemontary 
primary schools—these are the ordiu.iry schools for children from 
SIX to thirteen; (.t) higher primary schools {koks prmiaires 

supirieures) and “ suppli-uientary courses " ; these admit pupils 
who have gained the certificate of primary elementary studies 
(certipcat d’ttudcs printaires), ofler a more advanccil coiir.se and 
prepare for technical instruction ; (4) jirimary technical schools 

[holes manuelles d’apprenttssagii, holes primaires supirieurcs' pro- 
fessionneths) kept by the commune.s or depiyrtments. Primary 
courses for adults are instituted by the prefect on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the municipal council and academy ins]v;ctor. 

Persons keeijing priv.ate primary schools are free with regard to 
their methods, programmes and books eraployed„cxccpt that they 
may not use books expressly prohibited by the superior council of 
public instruction. Before o])etiing a private school the person 
proposing to do so must give notice to the. mayor, prefect and academy 
inspector, and forward his diplomas and other .partiowlars to the 
latter official. 

Secottiary Education .—Secondary education is given by the state 
in lycies, by the communes in coiliges and by private individuals 
and associations in private secondary schools. It is not compulsory, 
nor is it entirely gratilifoiis, but the fees are small .and the state 
oilers a great many scholarships, by means of which a clever child 
c.in pay lor its own instruction. Cost of tuition (simply) ranges 
from £2 to £x(i a year. Tlie lycecs also take hoarders the cost of 
boarding ranging from ,£22 to £32 a year. A lycec is founded in a 
town by decree of the president of the republic, with the advice of 
the superior council .of public instruction. The municipality has to 
pay the cost of building, furnishing and upkeep. At the head of 
the lyc6e is the principal [promseur], an official nominated by the 
minister, and assisted by a teaching staff-of professor* and chargis 
de rnurs or teachers of somewhat lower standing. To become pro¬ 
fessor in a lycee it is necessary to pans an examination known as the 
“ agrigattpn," candidates for which must be licentiates of a faculty 
(or have passed through the £r.ole normale supirieure). 

The system of studies—reorganised in 1902—embraces a full 


curriculum of seven years, wbicli is divided into two periods. The 
first lasts four years, and at the end of this the pupil may obtain 
\after examination) the “ certificate of secondary studies.'’ During 
the second period the pupil has a choice of four courses: (t) Latin 
and Greek ; (2) Latin and sciences ; (3) Latin and modem languages ; 
(4) sciences and modem languagos. At the end of this period he 
presents hiin.^filf for a degree called the Baccalaurrut de I'enseignement 
sccondatrc. This is granted (after two examinations) by the. faculties 
of letters and sciences joiptly (see below), and in most eases it is 
necessary for a student to hold this general degree before ho may be 
enrolled in a particular faculty of a university and proceed to a 
BaccaUiireat in a particular subject, such as law, theology or 
medicine. 

The colli'gcs, though of a lower grade, arc in most respects similar 
to the lyci'cs, but they arc financed by the communes ; the professors 
may have ciTtuin less important qualifications in lieu of the " agtf- 
gation." Private secondary scliools am subjected to state inspection. 
The teaciiers mu.st not belong to any cougregatiuii, and must have a 
diploma of aptitude for teaching and the ilegree of “ UcemiL" The 
establishment of lycees for girls was first attempted in 18B0. They 
give an education similar to that offered in tlie lycecs for boysi 
with certain modifications—m a curriculum of five or six years. 
Tliere is a training-college for teachers m secondary schools for girls 
at Sevres. 

Higher education is given by tlie state in the universities, and in 
.special higher scliools; and, smcc tlio law of 1875 establishod the 
Ireeilom of higher education, by jirivaie indii'iduals and bodies 111 
jinvate .schools and “ faculties " [facuUis tihrci,). 'I'lie law of 18S0 
reserved to the state “ faculties ” the light to confer ilegrees, and 
the l.iw of i8<)0 cstabli.slied various universities e.acli containing one 
or more faculties. There are live kinds oi laciilties : medicint', 
letters, scieuce, law and Protestant theology. Tlie faculties ot 
letters and sciences, besides graiiliiig the Uiirc.alaiitrat dc I'enseignc- 
moHt sccondatrc, confer the degrees of lieeiiliate and doctor [hi 
Licence, h Doctoral). Tlie faculties of medieitie confer tlie degree 
of doctor of medicine. The faculties of theology confer the degrees 
of bachelor, licenliale and doctor of theology. The facilities ol law 
confer the same degrees in law and also grant “ certificales ol 
rapacity,” which enable the holder lo juviclise as an amuc ; a 
licence is necessary for the profes.sion of bamster. Hludents of the 
private faculties have to be examined bv and take their degrees 
Irom the state faculties. There are 2 facullies ol Piotestant theologv 
(Pans and Moiilaiiban) ; 12 laculties of law (Pans, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Gieiioble, Lille, Lyons, Moiitjiellier, .Nancy, I'oitier.s, Rennes, 
Toulouse) ; 3 faculties of medicine (Pans, Montpellier and Naiicj), 
and 4 joint faculties of nusiicine and jtharmacy (Bordeaux, Lille, 
Lyons, Toulouse) ; 15 faculties of sciences (Pans, Hesainon, Bor¬ 
deaux, t..ien, CliMinont, l.>ijon, Grenoble, lallc, 1 -j’ons, Marseilles, 
Montpellier, Naiiiy, Poifiers, Rennes, Toulouse) ; ij faculties ot 
letters (at the same towns, sub.stituting Aix for M.irseilles). The 
jinvato faculties are at Pans (the Calliolic Tnstifiite with a faculty 
ol law) ; Augers (law, science .and letters) ; Lille (law, niediciiu- 
and pharmacy, .science, letters) ; Lyons (law, seience, letters) ; 
M.irseilles (law) ; Toulouse (Catliohc Institute with laculties of 
theology and letters). The work of the faculties of medicine and 
pharmaev is in some moasuro shared by (he knies suplrirures de 
pharmatte (i’aris, Montpellier, Nancy), which grant the highest 
ilegrees ui pharmacy, and by the holes dc plan exert ice de medeiine 
et de phurmatic (Marseilles, Rennes and Nantes) and till' more 
numerous kolcs preparatoircs de mtdecine ct dc phatinatic theie 
tire also icoles priparatoires d I'ciuagnenient supirie-ur ties sciences ct 
lies lettres at Clinnibery, Rouen and Nantes. 

Besides the laculties there are a number of institutinns, both 
state-.“upi)ortcd and jirivtile, giving higher instruction of various 
special kinds. In the first cla.ss must he mentioned the College de 
[I'ranco, founded 1530, giving courses of highest study of nil sorts, 
the Museum of Natural History', the Ecole dcs Chartes (palacograpln’ 
and archives), the School of Modern Oriental Languages, the Ecole 
i’ratique des Hautes Etudes (scientific research), Ac. All thc.se 
institutions are in Paris. The most important free institution 111 
this class is the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, which prepares pupils 
Jor the civil services and teaches a great number of political subject.s, 
connected with France and foreign countries, not included in the 
state pro.grammcs. 

Commercial and technical in.struction is given in various in¬ 
stitutions comprising national establhshments such as the holes 
naiionales projessionnellcs of Aimcntitres, Vierson, Voiron and 
Nantes for the education of working men ; the more advanced hoks 
d’arts ct mhiers of Chklons, Angors, Aix, Lille and Cluny; and the 
Ceiittal .School of Arts and Manufactures at Paris ; schools'depending 
on the comimmes and state in oomhination, e.g. the iMes pratiques 
dc commerce ct d'industrii for the training of clerks and workmen ; 
jirivate schools controlled by the state, such as the icoles supirieures 
de commerce ; curtain municipal schools, such as the Industrial 
Institute of I-ille ; and private establishments, e.g. the school 0/ 
watch-makin.g at Paris. At Paris the Ecole Sup6ricure des Mines 
and the Ecole dcs Ponts et Chaussfes arc controlled by the minister 
of public works, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the Ecole dcs Arts 
Diicoratifs and the Conservatoire National de Musique et de De¬ 
clamation by the under-secretary for fine arts, and other schools 
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the Jnstitut de France, 


Colonies, 

In the extent and importance of her colonial dominion France 
is second only to Great Britain. The following table gives 
the name, area and population of each colony and protectorate 
as well as the date of acquisition or establishment of a pro¬ 
tectorate. It should be noted that the figures for area and 
population are, as a rule, only estimates, but in most instances 
they probably approximate closely to accuracy. Detailed 
notices of the separate countries will be found under their 
several heads: 


Colony. 

Date of 
Acqui.sition. 

Area in sq. m. 

Population. ' 

In Asia— 

Establishments in India. 

.1-1750 

200 

273,000 

In Indo-China— 


Annam ........ 

t88i 

60,000 

6,000,000 

Cambodia. 

l 80 ^ 

65,000 

1,500,000 

Cochin-China. 

1862 

22,000 

3,000,000 

Tongking. 

188-) 

46,000 

6,000,000 

I^os .. 

1801 

100,000 

600,000 

Kwang-Chow-Wan. 

1898 


189,000 1 

Total in Asia . , , , , 

•• 

2 y.i ,.525 

17,562,000 1 

In Africa and the Indian Ocean— 

Algeria.. . 

1830-1847 

185,000 

5.2.31.850 

Algerian Saliara. 

1872-1890 

7(10,000 

Timi.sia.. . 

1881 

51,000 

2,000,000 

VVesl Africa— 



Senegal . 

1^26 

74,000 

1,800,000 

Uliper Senegal and Niger (including part ol 
Sahara). 

1880 

1,580,000 

4,000,000 

Guinea. 

1848 

107,000 

2,500,000 

Ivory Coast. 

1S42 

129,000 

2,0C»O 000 

Dahomey .. 

1863-1894 

40,000 

1,000,000 

Congo (French Equatorial Africa)— 


Galnm. 

I«.i 9 


376,000 

Mid. Congo. 

1882 

700,000 

259,000 

Tfhangi-Chad. 

1883-1800 

3,015,000 

Madagascar . . *. 

Nossi-he Island. 

1885 i8q6 
1840 

228,000 

2,664,000 

Ste Marie Island. 

Comoro Islands. 

1750 

1843-1886 

760 

82,000 

Somali Coast »•••*.. 

1862-1884 

12,000 

50,000 

Reunion. 

J64.5 

9 C >5 

' 7 .b. 1 i 5 

St Paul ) 

Amsterdam /. 

1802 


uninhabited 

Kerguelen * . 

JS93 

1,40c J 


Total in Africa and Indian Ocean . 


.3,869,147 

25 .' 5 r.rb 5 

In America— 




Guiana . « .. 

1626 

51,000 

30,000 

Guadeloupe. 

J 6 .i 4 

619 

182,112 

Martinique. 


380 

182,024 

St Pierre and Miquelon. 

1635 

93 

6.500 

Total in America .... 


52,092 

400,636 

In Oceania- 

New Caledonia and Dependencies . . , 

1854-1887 


72,000 1 

E.stablishmcnts in Oceania .... 

1841-1881 

1,641 

34.300 

Total in Oceania «... 


9.141 

106,300 1 

Grand Total 


4 . 2 *. 3 . 9 <i 5 

43,220,101 1 


mentioned eLsewliere are attiicheU to several of the ministries. In 
the provinces tliere arc national schools of fine art and of music and 
other establishments and free .subvcntioned schools. • 

In addition to tlie educational work done by the state, communes 
and pnvate individuals, there exist m France a good many societies 
which disseminate instruction by giving courses of lectures and 
holding classes both for chi'dren and adults. Exafttples of such 
Kidies arc the Society for Elementary Instruction, the Polytechnic 
A.ssociation, the Philoteclinic Association and the French Union of 
^the Young at Pans ; the Philomathic society of Bordeaux ; the 
I'opular Education Society at Havre ; the Rhone Society ol Pro- 
fe.ssional Instruction at Lyons ; the Industrial Society of Amiens 
and others. 

The highest institution of learning is 
founded and kept up by the French govern¬ 
ment on behalf of science and literature, 
and composed of five academics: the 
Acadfmir. frayifaisc, the AiaUimic des In¬ 
sert f^tions ct Belles-Lettres^ the Acadhmie des 
Sciences, the Acadimie des Beaux-Arts 
and the Acadimie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques (see Academies). The 
Acadimie de Midcrine is a separate body. 

Poor Relief (Assistance publique).—-ln 
France the pauper, as such, has no legal 
claim to help from the community, which, 
however,is bound to provide fordestitute 
children (see Foundling Hospitals) 
and pauper lunatics (both these being 
under the care of the department), aged 
and infirm people without resources and 
victims of incurable illness, and to furnish 
medical assistance gratuitously to those 
without resources who are afflicted with 
curable illness. The funds for these 
purposes are provided by the department, 
the commune and the central authority. 

There are four main ti’pes of public 
benevolent iiLsritutions, all of which are 
comnninal in character: (i) The hOjntal, 
for maternity cases and cases of curable 
illness; (2) the hos/iice, where the aged 
poor, cases ol incurable malady, orphans, 
foundlings and other children without 
means of supjiort, ami in some cases 
lunatics, are received ; (3) the bureau de 
hien-/ai\unie, charged with the provision of 
out-door relief (secnitrs d dowicilr) in money 
or in kind, to the aged poor or those who, 
though capable of working, are prevented 
from doing so by illne.ss or .strikes ; (4) 
the bureau d' assistance, which dispenses 
free medical treatment to the destitute. 

These institutions are under the super¬ 
vision ol a branch of the ministry of the 
interior. The liosiiices and hdpitaux and 
the bureaux de bicnfaisance, the founda¬ 
tion of which is optional for the commune, 
are managed by committees consisting of 
the mavor of the municipality and six 
memliers, two electeil by the municipal 
council and four nominated by the prefect. 

The members of the.se committees are un¬ 
paid, and have no concern w'lth ways and 
means which are in the hands of a paid 
treasurer (receveiir). The bureaux de bien- 
laisance in the larger centres are aided by 
unpaid workers [cnmmlssaires or dames 
de rhariti), and in the big towns by paid 
inquiry officers. Bureaus d’assistance exi.st in every commune, and 
are managed by the combined committees of the hospices and the 
bureaux de bicnfaisance or by one of these in municipalities, where 
only one of those institutions exi.sts. 

No poor-rate is leided in France. Funds lor hopitals, hospices 
and bureau.x do bienfaisance comprise : 

I. A 10 % surtax on the fees of admission to places of public 
amusement. 

St. A proportion of the sums payable in return for concessions of 
land in municiiial cemeteries. 

3. Profits of the communal Monts de Pifit^ (pawn-shops). 

4. Donations, bequests and the product of collections in 

churches. 

5. The product of certain fines. 

6. Subventions from the departments and communes. 

7. Income from endowments. (R. Tr.) 


It will be seen that nearly all the colonies and protectorates lie 
within the tropics. The only countries in which there is a con¬ 
siderable white population are Algeria, Tunisia and New Caledonia, 
The " year of acquisition ” in the table, when one date only is given, 
indicates the period when the country or some part of it first fell under 
French influence, and does not imply continuous possession since. 

Government .—^The principle underlying the administration 
of the French possessions overseas, from the earliest days until 
the close of the 19th century, was that of “ domination ” and 
“ assimilation,” notwithstanding that after the loss of Canada 
and the sale of Louisiana France ceased to hold any considerable 
col.my in which Europeans could settle in large numbers. With 
’ Korgiiclrn lies in the Great Southern Ocean, but is included here 
for the sake of convenicr.ee. 
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the vast extensiun of the colonial empire in tropical countries 
in the last quarter ol the 19th century the evils of the system 
of assimilation, involving also intense centralization, became 
obvious. Tliis, coupled with the realization of the fact that 
the value to France of her colonies was mainly commercial, 
led at length to the abmidonment of the attempt to impose 
on a great number of diverse peoples, some possc.ssing (as in 
Indo-China and parts of W cst Africa) ancient and highly complex 
civilizations, French laws, habits of mind, tastes and manners. 
For the policy of assimilation there was substituted the policy 
of “ association," whicli had for aim the development of the 
colonies and protectorates ujion natural, i.e. national, lines. 
F.xisting civilizations were respected, a considerable degree of 
autonomy was granted, and every effort made to raise the moral 
and economic status of the natives. The first step taken in 
this direction was in i<ioo when a hiw w.as passed which laid 
down that the colonics were to provide for their own civil ex¬ 
penditure. This law was followed by further moasuncs tending 
to decentralization and the protetuion of the native raves. • 

The syst(!m of administration hears nevertheless many tnarks 
of the " assimilation ” era. None of the French possqssions 
is self-governing in the manner of the chief Uritish colonics. 
Several colonies, however, elect minnliers of the h'rcnch legisla¬ 
ture, in which body is the power of fixing the form of govern¬ 
ment and the laws of each colony or protectorate. In default 
of legislation the necessary measures are taken by decree .of the 
head of the state : these decrees having the force of law. A 
partial exception to this rule is found in Algeria, where all laws 
in force in France before the conquest of tlie country are also 
(in theory, not in practice) in force in Algeria. In all colonies 
Europeans preserve the political rights they held in France, 
and the.se rights have been extended, in whole or in part, to 
various classic of natives. Where these rights liavc not been 
conferred, native races are sithjccis and not atiwns. To this 
rule Tunisia presents an exception, Tunisians retaining their 
nationality and laws. 

In addition to Algeria, which sends three senators and six 
deputies to Paris and is treated in many respects not us a colony 
hut as part of France, the colonies represented in the legislature 
are ; Martinique, Guadeloupe and Reunion (each electing one 
senator and two deputies), French India (one senator and one 
deputy), Guiana, .Senegal and Cochin-China (one deputy each). 
The franchise in the three first-named colonics is enjoyed by all 
classes of inhabitants, white, negro and mtilatto, wiio are all 
French citizens. In India the franchise is exercised without 
distinction of colour or nationality ; in Senegal the electors 
are the inhabitants (black and white) of the communes which 
have been given full powers. In Guiana and Cochin-China 
the franchise is restricted to citizens, in which category, the 
natives (in those colonies) are not included.’ The inhabitants 
of Tahiti though accorded French citizenship have not been 
allotted a representative in parliament. The colonial repre¬ 
sentatives enjoy equal rights witli those elected for constituencies 
in France. 

The oversight of all the colonie.s and protectorates save 
Algeria and Tunisia is confided to a minister of the colonies 
(law of March 20, 1894)''’ whose powers correspond to tho.se 
exercised in France by the minister of the interior, The colonial 
army is nevertheless attached (law of 1900) to the ministry of war. 
The colonial minister is assisted by a number of organizations 
of which the most important is the superior council of the colonies 
(created by decree in 1883), an advisory body which includes 
the senators and deputies elected by the colonies, and delegates 
elected by the universal suffrage of all citizens in the colonies 
and protectorates which do not return members to parliament. 
To the ministry appertains the duty of fixing the duties on foreign 
produce in those colonies which have not been, by law, subjected 
to the same tariff as in France. (Nearly all the colonies save those 

' In 1906 the number of registered electors in these colonies was 
t99|055, of whom 106,603 exercised their suffrage. 

‘ In the case of Madagascar by decree of the 11th of December 
1895. 
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of West Africa and the Congo have been, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, placed under the French tariff.) The budget of all colonies 
not possessing a council general (see below) must also be approved 
by the minister. Each colony and protectorate, including 
Algeria, has ij, separate iiudget. As provided by the law ol 1900 
all local charges arc borne by the colonies—suiiplemented at 
need by grants in aid—but the military expenses are borne by 
the state. In all the c./lonies the judicature has been rendered 
independent of the executive. 

The rokmies are divisible into two classes, (i) those possessing 
considerable powers of local self-government, (2) tho.se in which 
the local government is autocratic. To this second class may 
l)c^ added the protectorates (and some colonies) where the native 
form of government is maintained under the supcrvi.sion of 
French officials. 

C!a.s.s (i) includes the American colonies, Reunion, French 
India, Senegal, Cochin-China and New Caledonia. In these 
colonies the system of assimilation was carried to great lengths. 
■At the head of the administration is a giA’enior under whom is 
a secretary-general, who replaces him at need. The governor is 
aided by a privy romicil, an advisor}' body to which the governor 
nominates a minority of unofficial members, and a council general, 
to whieh is confided the control of local affairs, ineluiling the 
voting of the budget. The councils general arc elected by 
universal suffrage of all citizens and those who, though not 
citizens, have been granted the politieal franchise. In Cochin- 
China, in place of a council general, there is a colonial council 
which fulfils the. functions of a council general. 

In the second class of colonies the goN’crnor, sometimes 
assisted by a pri^•y council, on which non-official members find 
scats, sometimes simply by a council of administration, is re- 
sponxihle only to the minister of the colonies. In Indo-CIiina, 
West Africa, I'Vi'iirh Congo and Madagascar, the colonics and 
protectorates are grouped under gowrnors-general, and to these 
high officials extensive powers have been granted by presidential 
decree. The colonics under the go\'ernor-general of West 
Africa are ruled by lieutenant-governors with restricted powers, 
the budget of each colony being fixed by the governor-general, 
who is assisted by an advisory government council comprising 
representatives of all the colonies under l\is eontrol. In Indo- 
China the governor-general has under his authority the lieutenant- 
governor of the colony of Cochin-China, and the residents 
•superior at the courts of the kings of Cambodia and Annam 
and -in Tongking (nominally a viceroyalty of Annam). There 
is a superior council for the whole of Indo-China on which the 
natives and the. European commercial community arc repre¬ 
sented, while in Cochin-China a privy council, and in the pro¬ 
tectorates a council i,f the protectorate, assists in the work of 
administration. In each of the governments general there is 
a financial controller wtth extensive powers who corre.sponds 
directly with the metropolitan authorities (decree of March 22, 
1907). Details and local differences in form of government will 
be found under the headings of the various colonies and pro¬ 
tectorates. 

Colonial Finance .—The cost of the extra-European possessions, 
other than AlRena and Tunisia, to tlie .state is siiown in tiiv exiieiises 
of tlie colonial ministry. In the budget of 1885 these expenses 
were put at ,(1,380,000 ; in 1895 they liad increased to (3,200,000 
and in 1900 to (3,100,000. In 1905 they were placed at (4,.131,000. 
Fully three-fourths of the state contributions is expenditure on 
military necc.ssities ; m addition there are Miliventious to various 
colonies and to colonial railways and cables, and tlie expenditure on 
the penitentiary estalilislimeuts; an item not jirojierly chargeable 
to the colonies. In return the state receives the produce of convict 
labour in Guiana and Ni-w Caledonia. Save for the small item of 
military expenditure Tunisia is no charge to tlie French exchequer. 
The similar expenses of Algeria borne liy the state are qpt separately 
shown, but are ostiiiialcd at (2,000,000. 

The colonial budgets totalled in 1907 some (16,760,000, being 
divisible into six categories : Algeria (4,120,000 ; Tunisia (3,640,000; 
Indo-China“ about (5,000,000; West Africa (1,600,000; Madagasoar 
(960,000 ; all other colonics combined (1,440,000. 

” The Indo-China budget is reckoned in piastres, a silver coin of 
fluctuating value (is. lod. to 2s.). The budget of 1907 balanced at 
50,000,000 piastres. 
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The authoriied colonial loans, omitting Algeria and Tunisia, 
uring the period 1884-1904 amounted to £iy,too,ooo, the suras 
aid for interest and sinking funds on loans varying from £t>oo,ooo * 
5 ^800,000 a year. The amount of French capital invested in 
'rench colonies and protectorates, including Algeria and Tunisia, 
'as estimated in 1905 at ^120,000,000, French capital invested in 
ireign countries at the same date being estimated at ten times that 
mount (see Quas. Dip, et Cvl., February 16, 1905). 

Cummercc.—The value of the external trade of the French posses- 
.ons, exclusive of Algeria and Tunisia, increased in the ten years 
806-190J from ;^i8,784,060 to £34,957,479. In the last-named 
ear the commerce of Algeria amounted to £24,506,020 and that of 
unisia to £5,969,248, making a grand total for French colonial 
rade in 1905 of £65,432,746. The figures were made up as follows: 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Algeria • . . 
Tunisia • • . 
Indo-China • 

West Africa 
Madagascar 

All other colonies . 

£15,355,500 

3.638,185 

10,182,411 

3,874.698 

1,247,936 

4,258,134 

£9,150,320 

2,331,063 

6,750,306 

2,248,317 

914,024 

5,481,652 

£24,506,020 

5,969,248 

10,932,717 

6,123,015 

2,161,960 

9,739,786 

Total 

£38,556.864 

£26,875,882 

£65,432,746 


Over three-fourths of the trade of Algeria and Tunisia i.s with 
'ranee and other French posse.ssions. In the other colonies and 
Totectorates more than half the trade is with foreign countries, 
'he foreign countries trading most largely with the French colonies 
re, in the order named, British colonies and Great Britain, China 
nd Japan, the United States and Germany. The value of the 
rade with British colonies and Great Britain in 1905 was over 
7,200,000. (F. R. C.) 

Bibliography.— P. Joanne, Dictionnaire giogtaphique el admiiiis- 
'alive de la France {8 vols., Paris, 1890-1905); C. Brossard, La 
•ranee el ses colonies (6 vols., Paris, 1900-1906); O. Reclus, Le Plus 
lean Poyaume sous le del (Paris, 1899) ; Vidal de La Blache, La 
•ranee. Tableau gio^aphique (Paris, 1908); V. E. Ardouin- 
)uma2et, Voyage en Franco (Paris, 1894) ; H. Havard, La France 
rlislique et monumentak (6 vols., Paris, 1892-1895); A. Lebon and 
>. Pelet, France as it is, tr. Mrs W. Arnold (London, 1888); articles 
n " Local Government in Franco" in the Stock Exchange Official 
ntelligenee Annuals (London, 1908 and 1909); M. Block, Diction- 
■aire de Vadministration frangaise, the articles in which contain full 
lililiographies (2 vols., Paris, 1905) ; E. Levasseur, La France et ses 
ulonies (3 vols., Paris, 1S90) ; M. Fallex and A. Mairey, La France 
t ses colonies au ddbul du aA'* siicle, which has numerous biblio- 
irapUies (Paris, 1909) ; J. du Plessis de Grenadan, Giographie 
gricole de la France el du monde (Paris, 1903) ; F. de St Gems, La 
‘ropritU rurak en France (Paris, 1902) ; H. liaudrillart, Les Popu- 
ations a^ienks de la France (3 vols., Paris, 1885-1893)! J' E. C. 
lodley, France (London, 1899) ; A. Girault, Principes de colonisation 
t de Ugislation coloniale (3 vols., Paris, 1907-1908) ; Les Colonies 
rangaises, an encyclopaedia edited by M. Petit (2 vols., Paris, 
go2). Official statistical works; Annuaire statistique de la France 
1 summary of the statistical publications of the government), 
Itatisticjue agricak annuelk, Statistique de I'industrie minirak^et des 
'.pparetls de vapeur, Tabkau gtniral du commerce et de la navigation, 
reports on tlie various colonies issued annually by the British Foreign 
Iffice, &c. Guide Books: Karl Baedeker, Northern France, 
ioulhern France] P. Joanne, Nord, Champagne et Ardenne \ Nor- 
nandie ; and other volumes dealing with every region of the country. 

History 


The identity of the earliest mhabitants of Gaul is veiled in 
ibscurity, though philologists, anthropologists and archaeologists 
are using the glimmer of traditions collected by ancient 
\ktoric ^ a faint twilight upon that remote 

UuL The subjugation of those primitive tribes did 

not mean their annihilation : their blood still flows in 
he veins of T'renchm-n; and they survive also on those megalithic 
nonuments (see Stone Monuments) with which the soil of 
''ranee Ls dotted, in the drawings and sculptures of caves hollowed 
mt along the sides of the valleys, and in the arms and ornaments 
delded by sepulchral tumuli, while the names of the rivers and 
nountains of France probably perpietuate the first utterances of 
Jiose nameless generations. 

The first peoples of whom we have actual knowledge are the 
iberian- and Ligurians. The Basques who now inhabit both 
tides of the Pyrenean range are probably the last representatives 
>f the Iberians, who came from Spain to settle between the 
Idediterranean and the Bay of Bi5ca,y. The Ligurians, who 
ixhibited the hard cunning (±aracteristic of the Genoese Riviera, 


must have been descendants of that Indo-European vanguard 
who occupied all nor hern Italy and the centte and south-east 
of France, who in the 7th century b.c. received the 
Phocaean immigrants at Marseilles, and who at a much 
later period were encountered by Hannibal during his ugurtaBs. 
march to Rome, on the banks of the Rhone, the 
frontier of the Iberian and Ligurian territories. Upon the.se 
peoples it was that the conquering minority of Celts or Gaiiis 
imposed themselves, to be succeeded at a later date by the 
Roman aristocracy. 

When Gaul first enters the field of history, Rome has already 
laid the foundation of her freedom, Athens dazzles the eastern. 
Mediterranean with her literature and her art, while ^ 

in the west Carthage and Marseilles are lining opposite 
shores with their great houses of commerce. Coming 
from the valley of the Danube in the 6th century, the Celts or 
Gauls had little by little occupied central and southern Europe 
long before they penetrated into the plains of the Sa6ne, the 
Seine, and the Loire as far as the Spanish border, driving out 
the former inhabitants of the country. A century later their 
political hegemony, extending from the Black Sea to the Strait of 
Gibraltar, began to disintegrate, and the Gauls then embarked 
on more distant migrations, from the Columns of Hercules to 
the plateaux of Asia Minor, taking Rome on their way. Their 
empire in Gaul, encroached upon in the north by the Belgae, 
a kindred race, and in the south by the Iberians, gradually 
contracted in area and eventually crumbled to pieces. This 
process served the turn of the Romans, who little by little had 
subjugated first the Cisalpine Gauls and afterwards those in¬ 
habiting the south-east of P'rance, which was turned 
into a Roman provmce in the 2nd century. Up to 
this time Hellenism and the mercantile spirit of the coaqutss. 
Jews had almost exclusively dominated the Mediter- I 

ronean littoral, and at first the Latin spirit only won foothold 
for itself in various spots on the western coast—as at Aix in 
Provence (123 b.c.) and at Narbonne (:i8 b.c.). A refuge of 
Italian pauperism in the time of the Gracchi, after the triumph 
of the oligarchy the Narbonnaise became a field for shameless 
exploitation, besides providing, under the proconsulate of 
Caesar, an excellent point of observation whence to watch the 
intestine quarrels between the different nations of Gaul. 

These are divided by Caesar in his Commentaries into three 
groups ; the Aquitanians to the south of the Garonne ; the Celts, 
properly so called, from the Garonne to the Seine 
and the Marne ; and the Belgae, from the Seine to the 
Rhine. But these ethnological names cover a very otOmU. 
great variety of half-savage tribes, differing in speech 
and in institutions, each surrounded by frontiers of dense forests 
abounding in game. On the edges of these forests stood isolated 
dwellings like sentinel outposts; while the inhabitants of the 
scattered hamlets, caves hollowed in the ground, rude circular 
huts or lake-dwellings, were less occupied with domestic life 
than with war and the chase. On the heights, as at Bibracte, 
or on islands in the rivers, as at Lutetia, or protected by marshes, 
as at Avaricum, oppida —at once fortresses and places of refuge, 
like the Greek Acropolis—kept watch and ward over the beaten 
tracks and the rivers of Gaul. 

These primitive societies of tall, fair-skinned warriors, blue¬ 
eyed and red-haired, were gradually organized into political 
bodies of various kinds—kingdoms, republics and pauticmt 
federations—and divided into districts or pagi {pays) lastitu- 
to which divisions the minds of the country folk have or 
remained faithfully attached ever since. The victorious 
aristocracy of the kingdom dominated the other classes, 
strengthened by the prestige of birth, the ownership of the soil 
and the practice of arms. Sid by side with this martial nobility 
the Druids constituted a priesthood unique in ancient times; 
neither hereditary as jn India, nor composed of isolated priests 
as in Greece, nor of independent colleges as at Rome, it was a 
true corporation, which at first possessed great moral authority, 
though by Caesar’s time it had lost both strength and prestige. 
Beneath these were the common people attached to the sou, 
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who did not count ior much, but who Tcacted i^iinst the in- 
lufficiant protection of the regular iaatitutions by a voluntary j 
subordination to certain powerful chiefs. 

This impotence of the state was a permanent cause of those 
discords and revolts, which in the ist century n.c. were so 
singularly favourable to Caesar’s ambition. Thus 
Om/**” " incoherent struggles, of scattered 

revcdts, and then of more and mare energetic efforts, 
Gaul, at last aroused by Vercingctorix, for once concentrated 
her strength, only to perish at Alesia, vanquished by Roman 
discipline and struck at from the rear by the conquest of Britain 
<58-50 B.C.). 

This defeat completely altered the destiny of Gaul, and she 
became one of the principal centres of Roman civilization. 

Of the vast Celtic empire which had dominated 
flavl" Europe nothing now remained but scattered remnants 
in the farthest comers of the land, refuges for all 
the vanqubhed Gaels, Piets or Caub; and of Its civilization 
there lingered only idioms and dialects-~Gaelic, Piet aad Gallic 
—which gradually dropped out of use. During five centuries 
Gaul was unfalteringly loyal to her conquerors ; for to conquer 
b nothing if the conquered be not assimilated by the conqueror, 
and Rome was a past'inistress of tlus art. The personal charm 
of Caesar and the prestige of Rome are not of themselves safijcienit 
to explain this double conquest. The generous and enlightened 
policy of the imperial administration asked nothing of the people 
of Gaul but military service and the payment of the tax; in 
return it freed individuab from patronal domination, the people 
from oligarchic greed or Druidic cxcommunioation. and every one 
in general from material anxiety. Potty tyrannies gave place 
to the great Pax Romana. The Julio-Oaudian dynasty did 
much to attach the GaoU to the empire; they always occupied 
•the first place in the mind of Augustus, and the revolt of the 
Aieduan Julius Sacrovir, provoked by the census of Ajn, ai, was 
easHy repressed by 'I'iberius. Caligula visited Gaul and IfQFUndod 
literary competitions at Lyons, which had become the political 
and inteUeetual capital of the country. Claudius, who was 
a native of Lyons, extended the right of Roman citiaeBship 
to many of hb fellow-townsmen, gave them access to the magb- 
tracy and to the senate, and supplemented the annexation of 
Gaul by that of Britain. The speech which he pronounced 
on tha ocoasion was engraved on tables of bronze at Lyons,. 
and ia the first authentic record of Gaul’s admission to the 
citizenship of Rome. Though the crimes of Nero, aad the 
catastoop^ which resuited from hb downfall, provoked the 
troubles of the year a.d. 70, the revolt df Sabinus was in the 
main an attempt by the Germans to pillage Gaul and theprthide 
to military insurrections. The govenunent of the 'i'laivbcns 
and the Antortines completed a definite reconciliation. After 
the extinction of the iamify at Augustus in the 1st century 
Gaul had made many emperors—Galba, Dtho, Vitellius, Ves¬ 
pasian and Domitian; and in .the ind jcetltnry'xhe provided 
Gauls to tote the empire—Antoninos (ijB-tdti) -’came trom 
Nimes and Claudius from Lyons, as did also Caiaealia later on 

TTte rsmanizatinn of the Gaub, Bice that of the other subject 
nations, was effected by slow stages and by very diverse means, 

„ . . furnishing an example of the constant adaptability 

aadpouti- Roman policy. It wa* begun by estabhshing a 
oat tram- network of roads with Lyons as the central point, 
farmatian and by the development of a prosperous urban life 
increasingly wealthy Roman colonies; and it 
was continued by the disintegration into independent 
cities of nearly all the Gaulish states of the Narbonnabe, together 
with the substitutwn of the Roman chltegial magbtracy for the 
belated magistracy of the Gauls. Thb alteration tame about 
more quickly in the north-east in the Rhine-land than in the 


west and the centre,.owing to the Pear neighbourhood of the 
legions .on the frontiers. Rome was too tolerant to mpose 
her institutions by force; It was the conquered peoples 
t(iy and individually salioited as a favour the right 
f the municipal system, the magistraev-, the sacerdotal 



I and aristocratic social system of their conquerors. The edict 
of Caracalla, at the beginning of the jrd century, by confeuring 
the right of citbenship on all the mhabitants of the empire, 
completed an assimilation for which commercial relations, 
schools, a ^te for officialism, and the adaptability and quick in¬ 
telligence of the race had already made preparation. The Gauls 
now called tlicmselves' Romans and their language Romance. 
There was neither opjjression on the one hand nor servility on 
the other to explain this abandonment of their traditions. 
Thanks to the political and religious unity which a common 
worship of the emperor and of Rome gave them, thanks to 
administrative centralization tempered by a certain amount 
of municipal autonomy, Gaul prospered throughout three 
centuries. 

But tbis stability of the Roman peace had barely been realized 
when events began to threaten it both from within and without. 
The Pax Kotnana having rendered any armtd force 
unnecessaiy amid a formerly very bellicose people, only at tit 
eight legions motmted guard over the Rhine to protect imatriti 
it from the barbarians who surrounded the empire. 

The raids made by the Germans on the eastern frontiers, 
the incessant competitions for the imperial power, and the 
repeated revolts of the Pretorian guard, gradually undermined 
the internal cohesion of Gaul; while the insurrections of the 
Bagaudae aggravated the destruction wrought by a grasping 
treasury and by barbarian incursions; so that the anarchy of 
the 3rd century soon aroused separatist idaas. Dnder Posturaus 
Gaul had alreadv attempted to restore an independent though 
short-lived empire (25S-267); and twenty-eight years later 
the tetrarchy of Diocletian proved that the blood now circulated 
with difficulty from the heart to the extreraities of an empire 
on tile eve of disintegration. Rome was to see her universal 
.dominion gradually menaced from all sides. It was in Gaul 
that the decisive revolutions of tlie time were first prepared; 
Constantine’s crusades to overthrow the altars of paganism, 
and Julian’s campaigns to set them up again. After Constantine 
the emperors of the East in the 4tii century merely put in an 
•occasional appearance at Rome; they resided at Milan or in 
the prefeotorial capitab of Gaul—at Arles, at Treves (Trier), 
at Reims or in Paris. The ancient territorial divisions— 
Belgium, Gallia Lugdunensis (Lyonnaise), Gallia Narbonensis 
(Narbonnaise)—were split up into seventeen little provinces, 
which in their turn weoe divided into two diooeses. Thus the 

f reat historic division was made between southern and northern 
ranee. Roman nationality persisted, but the administrative 
system was tottering. 

Upon ground that had .been so well levelled by Roman legis¬ 
lation aristocratic Institutions naturally flourished. From the 
4th century onward the balance of classes was social iit~ 
turbed by the development of a landed aristoaacy ooruiiM- 
•that grew more powoEful day by day, and by thie iioaai 
corres])onding ruin of the small proprietors and in-®*“^' 
dustrial and commercial corporations. 'I’he members of the 
curia who assisted the magistrates in the cities, crushed by the 
burden of taxes, now evaded as far as possible public office or 
senatorial honours. The vacancies left in this middle class by 
this continual desertion were not oompensuted for by the pro¬ 
gressive advance of a lower class destitute of personal propierty 
and constantly unsettled in their work. The peasants, no less 
than the indu.strial labourers, suffered from the absence of any 
capital laid by, which alone could have enabled them to improve 
their land or to face a time of bad harvosts. Having wo credit 
they found themselves at the merry of their neighbours, the 
great landholders, and by degrees fell into the position of tenants, 
or into servitude. The curia was thus emptied htoth from above 
and from below. It was in vain that the emperoto tried to 
rivet the chains of the cviria in this heredhary bondage, by 
attaching the small proprietor to his glebe, like the artisan 
to his gild and the soldier to his'legion. To snch a miserable 
pretence of freedom they all preferred servitnde, which at least 
ensured them a livelihood ; and the middle class of' freemen, 
thus'became gradually extinct. 
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ffae anstoaac^, pn tiiek Kui;|knnir) »e»t on i^MMing in pnwtf, 
«iid eventually faetame masters of llie ai^uation. It wat tbooMib 
them that the empaior, tkeoietnaUy abaulute, pvaptir 
» eaUy carried on hu admiaistraiiQn; but he wag no 
laaiimt longer either atrong or a divioity, and posgesged 
powtrby nothing but the lembkace of utnoipntenoe. Hig 
official despotism was by the poggive but 

invincible competition of an anstacracy, more powerful 
than himself because it derived its support from the 
revkied relation of patron and dependants, ^ut tho,ugh the 
aristocracy administered, yet .they did not govern. They 
suffered, as did the empire, from a general state of lassitude. 
Like their private life, their, public life, no longer stimulated 
by .struggles and difficulties, h^ hecome sluggish; their power 
of initiative was enfeebled. FeeHifg their mcapacity they no 
longer embarked on great poKt^ schemes ; and the army, the 
instrument .by which such schmes were carried on, was only 
heW tpgetlior by the force of habit. In this society, where there 
was no traffic in anything but wealth and ideas, the soldier was 
notlHng more than an agitator or a parasite. The egoism of the 
impsr dasses held military duty in contempt, while their avarice 
d^pulated the countryside. Whence the legions had drawn their 
recruits. And now come the barbarians 1 A prey to perpetual 
alarm, the people entrenched themselves behind tliose high walls 
of the oppida which Roman security had razed to the ground, 
but imperial impotence had restored, and where life in the 
middle ages was destined to vegetate in unrettful isolation. 

Amidst this general apathy, intelleetual activity alone persisted. 
In the 4th century there was a veritable renaissance in Gaul, the 
outburst of a dying 4aine, which yet bore witness 
itcty^i also to the general deoadcnce. The agreeable versi- 
ObeMitpcb fication of an amateur like Ausonius, the raftned 
of aaui. panegyrics of a Eumenius, di^israg puUity of thought 
yleganoe of fcHira, already loretiid perilous sterility 
of setuakutirism. Art, so widespread in the wealtliy villas of 
Gaul, contented itself with imitaticn, produced nothing original 
and remained mediocre. Human curiosky, no longer coaeemed 
with ][)hilosophy and science, seemed as though stifled, reUgioue 
polemics alone continuing to hold public attention. Disinclina¬ 
tion for the .self-.sacrifice ^ active life and weariness of the things 
of the earth lead naturally to absoiption in the things of heaven. 
After bringing about the success of the Asiatfe cuks of Uithra 
and Cyhele, these same factors new assured the triumph over 
exhausted paganiam of yet another oriental relighm—Chrittiim%> 
—after a duet which had lasted twoeentuiies. 

This new faith had appeared to Genstaniine likely to Infuse 
yeung and healthy blood into tfee empire. In reality Ghrtstiamty, 
which had contributed nat a little to stimulate the 
0 ^ continental Gaul, now tended to 
eoiii. dissolve it by destroyi^ that religious unity whkb 
had heretofore been its complement. Before this 
there had been complete haimony between Church and State j 
but .afterwards came indifference and then disagreement between 
political and religious institutions, between the City of (iod hnd 
that of Caesaf. Christianity, introduced into Gaul during the 
ist-century of the Christian era by those foreign merchants who 
traded along the coasts of the Mediterpnean, had by the middle 
qI tbe end century founded communities at Vienne, at Autun 
and at Lyons. Theif propagatidizing real soon exposed them to 
the wrath of aji jgnorant populacp and the contempt of the 
educated; and tjtu* it was that in A.b. 177, under Marcus 
Aurelius, the ('hurph qf Lyons, fpnnded by St Pothinus, suffered 
those pcrsecutiops yrhich were the effective cause of her irttimate 
victory. These Christian comrrratrities, disguised under the 
legally authorized name of burial societies, gradually formed a 
vast secret cosmopqlit^ association, superimposed upon Roman 
society hut mcompat^ with the Empire. Christianity hiuj 
to be either destroyed or absorbed. The persecutions Under 
Aurelian and Djocletian almost succeeded in accomplishing the 
former; the Christian churches were saved by the instability of 
the existing authorities, by military anaiphy ahd by the meurSions 
of the barbarians. Despite tortures and martyrdoms, and thanlra 
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oefi,\vW thaff brfttioi^f j all (j^yep Qavt, 

Thp wflPToriS h«l, RO'y tu terms cljurches,^ 

Sfiiwed to group, Sill "Oftg pf iga^cpptents,. 
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by tho ChwqW iit outset (t JgWL, 

institutipn, WM b* i while ifl 325 

the CftUJicj; I^figeji hqr Yvith unify* But 

for the IPSWify tihws. to My yrith 

her the other .papa, IJ^n ^d C^istjap 

elements in society existed side by sidp ly^thofut in^paipgl^, 
and pvpn opppfy gptagopistic to eqefi oth^i-ppq' j^jstocratic 
and the o^r .democwflo. in ordw to ipdHfe ti^'^aqsses of thp 
people pnqe tnqfe to, ppQftjpe jpy^ to % fp® of govern¬ 
ment the empereg Juliqp tried .hy .§ Mjy religion to 

give its functionaries a religioup presfigg p^igh i%H|d 
the popular mind. His plan-failed ; opd ffip .5»Pf!r9t Theoaosius, 
aided _hy Ambrose, bishop of ¥ilaP) PfeleV'' 4 i tq n»i^e_ ^ 
Christian clergy into a body of imperial, ftp^ ornwgls; 

while in return for their adhesion h? 
and paganism itself, whifh cqpld not spwiyt! withPbSfe topportr 
Thenceforward it was in the name of Christ Jhftt penfeppiipps 
took place in an empire now entirely won over 1 S> Cfirigtiftruty, _ 
In Gaul the most famous kader of this first jnfiirciess, if -still 
perilous crusade, was a soldier-monk. Saint Martin of Tpurs. 
Thanks to him and his disciples in the middle of the 
4th century and the begirming of tlie 5tb many of the 
towns possessed well-established churches; hut .tlie cSorvb. ^ 
militant ardour of monks and centuries of labour 


were needpd to conquer the country districts, and in the mean¬ 
time both (fogiM and internal organization were subjected to 
important ra^ficationa. As regards the former fhe fiburch 
adopted a course midway between xaetaphysical explanations 
and historical traditions, and reconciled the more extreme 
theories; while with the admission of pagans * great deal of 
paganism itself was introduced. On the other hand, the need for 
political and social order involved the necessity for a disciplined 
and hamogeneous religious body ,* the etsetcise of power, more¬ 
over, soon transfarmed the democratic Christianity of the earlier 
churches into a federation of little cunseiwative monarchies. 
The increasiDg number of her adherents, and hpr iaoxperience of 
government qn such a vastsmd ceunpiieated sc^c, obfagad her to 
tomply with politicM nacessify and to adopt the system of the 
state and hs social customs. The Church was np longer a 
fraternity, on a footing of equality, with freedom of belief and 
tentative as to degn^, but on authoritative aristocratic biep¬ 
archy. The episcepato was now mcraitod from the great familiBg 
in the same way as the IffipwlM andAhe MUfltOipai public serUfcdS.' 
The Church coEed pa the-emptrof to convoke ahd preside ever 
her councils and to eoinbat Wesy'; and lit or^r moth tffeOtU^ 
to crush the latter the replaced primitive ihdependehce and Ibctd 
diversity by uniforttiity oi doctrine and worship,) and by the 
hierarchy pf dipccses artd ecdleslastical provinces. Thehehds ot 
the CHiurch, her biiihopii, her ifletropoKtans, took ^ tHles 
of th!;ir _pa^h predecefsors as W«U their places, fthti' their 
jurisdictioh was enforced by the laws pf fhe state, Rich 
wiwcrful dtiefs, they Were administrators as muCH as ; 
Getwianqs (Germain}, bishop of A«*erre (d. 448), 8t Euttesiue 
of Lyons (d. 4.5U), ApoBiftaris Sidortins of GlCtniont (d. c. 490} 
assumed the Ipaderehip of society, the poor, levied tithes, 
administered justice, and « the toWHs Where they tedkfod, 
sutTotunded by priests and deaepfts, ruled both In tetbporm Wd 
spiritual matters. 

But the hurhiliation of TTleodosids before St Amhfpse bruv-ed 
that the emperor toblld tfoVef Clkim tb'be a pofffiS. 'aiid tfiaf The 
dogma of the Chifodh remhiried ifi^et^bdeht dE ihe a. ' ■■ 
sovereign as VrtB as of the people; if she satrifiifod ctlro»^ 
her liberty it was bqt to daiffi it a^ and ntafftfein 
it more effecthrefy amid thd general languor. Tfii 
Church rims CsOaped tffo tfopoptflarity of thl dC'cac^i 
empire, 'ilnd ifm-% the 5* Oefftilfy"^' 
afl-'thosewho, tHsHihg td'prfejervette'Somanffilify; ■ 
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hy the of the horizoni In fact, whibt in the Eastern 

Church the metaphysical airdour of the Greeks was spending 
itself in terrible combats in the oecumenical councils over the 
mterprttation of the Nicene Creed, the clergy of Gaul, more 
shnpie and strict in their faith, abjured these theologicad Ic^o- 
ihachies; from the first they had preferred action to criticism 
and had taken no part in the great controversy on free-will 
raised by Pelagius. Another kind of warfare was about to absorb 
their whole attention ; the barbarians were attacking the frontiers 
of the Empire on every side, and their advent once again modified 
Gallo-Roman civilization. 

For centuries they had been silently massing themselves 
around ancient Europe, whether Iberian, Celtic or Roman. 

Many times alreadj during that evening of a decadent 
civilization, their threatening prese -cc had seemed 
lavtuioB. like a dark cloud veiling the radiant sky of the peoples 
established on the Mediterranean seaboard. The cruel 
lightning of the sword of Brennus had illumined the night, 
setting Rome or Delphi on fire. Sometimes the storm had burst 
over Gaul, and there had been need of a Marius to stem the torrent 
of Cimbri and Teutons, or of a Caesar to drive back the Helvetians 
into their mountains. On-the morrow the western horizon would 
clear again, until some such disaster as that which befell Varus 
would come to mortify cruelly the pride of an Augustus. The 
Romans had soon abandoned hope of conquering Germany, 
with its fluctuating frontiers and nomadic inhabitants. For 
more than two centuries they had remained prudently entrenched 
behind the earthworks that extended from Cologne to Ratisbon 
(Regensburg); but the intestine feuds which prevailed among 
the barbarians and were fostered by Rome, the organization 
under bold and turbulent chiefs of the bands greedy for booty, 
the pressing forward on populations already settled of tribes in 
their rear; ail this caused the Germanic invasion to filter by 
degrees across the frontier. It was tlic work of several genera¬ 
tions and took various forms, by turns and simultaneously 
colonization and aggression; but from this time forward the 
pax romana was at an end. The emperors Probus, Constantine, 
Julian and Valcntinian, themselves foreigners, were worn out 
with repulsing these repeated assaults, and the general enervation 
of society did the rest. The barbarians gradually became part 
of the Roman population ; they permeated the army, until ^ter 
Theodosius they recruited it exclusively; they p)ermeated 
civilian society os colonists and agriculturists, till the command 
of the army and of important public duties was given over to a 
Stilicho or a Crocus. Thus Rome tdlowed the wolves to mingle 
with the dogs in watching over the flock, just at a time when the 
civil wars of the 4th century had denuded the Rhenish frontier 
of troops, whose numbers had already been diminished by Con¬ 
stantine. Then at the beginning of the 5th century, during a 
furious irruption of Germans fleeing before Huns, the limes was 
carried away (406-407); and for more than a'hundred years the 
torrent of fugitives swept through the Empire, which retreated 
behind the Alps, there to breathe its last 
Whilst for ten years Alaric’s Goths and Stilicho’s Vandals 
were drenching Italy with blood, the Vandals.and the Alani from 
the stepjKS of the Black Sea, dragging in their wake the 
Vmma* reluctant German tribes who h^ Been allies of Rome 
la QaaL t>td who had already settled down to the cultivation of 
their lands, invaded the now abandoned Gaul, and 
having come as far as the Pyrenees, crossed over them. After the 
ptassing of this torrent the Visigoths, under their kings Ataulphus, 
Wallia and Theodoric, still dazzl^ by the splendours of this 
immense empire, established themselves like submissive vassals 
in Aquitaine, with Toulouse as their capital. About the same 
time the Burgundians settled even more p>eaceably in Rhenish 
Gaul, and, after 456, to the west of the Jura in ^e valleys of 
the Saone and the Rhone. The original Franks of 
Fraaka Germany, already established in the Empire, and 
pressed upwn by the same Huns who had already foipced 
the Goths across the Danube, j)assed beyond the 
Rhine and occupied north-eastern Gaul; Ripuarians of the Rhine 
«i(|blUung thenuelves on the Samtve and the Meuse, and 


Salians in Belgium, as far as die great fortified highroad fztom 
Btvai to Cologne. Accepted as allies, and supported by, Roman 
prestige and by the active authority of the general Aetius, all 
these barbarians rallied round him and the Romans of Gaul, and 
in 451 defeated the hordes of Attila, who had advanced as far 
as Orleans, at the great battle of the Catalaunian plains. 

Thus at the end of the, 5th century the Roman empire was 
nothing but a heap of ruins, and fidelity to the empire was now 
only maintained by the Catholic Church; she alone clergy 
survived, as rich, as much honoured as ev'er, and more and the 
powerful, owing to the disappiearancc of the imperial barbar- 
officials for whom she had found substitutes, and tlie 
decadence of the municipal bodies into whose inheritance she 
had entered. Owing to her the City of God gradually replaced the 
Roman imperial pxility and preserved its civilization ; while the 
Church allied herself more closely with the new kingdoms than 
she had ever done with the Empire. In the Gothic or Burgundian 
states of the period the bishops, after having for a time opposed 
the barbarian invaders, sought and obtained from their chief 
the support formerly received from the emperor. Apollinaris 
Sidonius paid court to Euric, since 476 the independent king of 
the Visigoths, against whom he had defended Auvergne; and 
Avitus, bishop of Vienne, was graciously received by Gundibald, 
king of the Burgundians. But these princes were Arians, i.e, 
foreigners among the Catholic population; the alliance sought 
for by the Church could not reach her from that source, and it 
was from the rude and pagan Franks that she gained the material 
support which she still lacked. The rtjnversion of Clovis was a 
master-stroke; it was fortunate botli for himself and for the 
Franks. Unity in faith brought about unity in law. 

Clovis was king of the Sicambrians, one of the tribes of the 
Salian Franks. Having established themselves in the plains 
of Northern Gaul, but driven by the necessity of finding 
new land to cultivate, in the days of their king Childerie 
they had descended into the fertile valleys of thec^y,/. 
Somme and the Oise. Clovis’s victory at Soissons 
over the last troops left in the service of Rome (486) extended 
their settlements as far as the Loire. By his conversion, which 
was due to his wife Clotilda and to Remigius, bishop of Reims, 
more than to the victory of Tolbiac over the Alamanni, 
Clovis made definitely sure of the Roman inhabitants and gave 
the Church an army (496). Thenceforward he devoted himself 
to the foundation of the Frankish monarchy by driving the ex¬ 
hausted and demoralized heretics out of Gaul, and by putting 
himself in the place of the now enfeebled emperor. In 500 he 
conquered Gundibald, king of the Burgundians, reduced him 
to a kind of vassalage, and forced him into reiterated promises 
of conversion to orthodoxy. In 507 he conquered and killed 
Alaric II., king of the Arian Visigoths, and drove the latter into 
Spain. L^end adorned his campaign in Aquitaine with miracles ; 
the bishops were the declared allies of both him and his son 
Theuderich (Thierry) after his conquest of Auvergne. At Tours 
he received from the distant emperor at Constantinople the 
diploma and insignia of pat icius and Roman consul, which 
legalized his military conquests by putting him in possession 
of civil powers. From this time forward a great historic trans¬ 
formation was efiected in the eyes of the bishops and 
of the Gallo-Romans; the Frankish chief took the 
place of the ancient emperors. Instead of blaming o/»c(r. 
him for the murder of the lesser kings of the Franks, 
his relatives, by which he had accomplished the union of the 
Frankish tribes, they saw in this the hand of God rewarding a 
faithful soldier and a converted' pagan. He became their king, 
their new David, as the Christian emperors had formerly been; 
he built churches, endowed monasteries, protected St Vaast 
(Vedastus, d. 540]^ first bishop of Arras and Cambrai, who 
restored Christianity in northern Gaul. Like the eniperors 
before him Clovis, too, reigned over the Church. Of his own 
authority he called together a council at Orleans in 511, die yew 
of his death. He was already the grand distributor of ecclesi¬ 
astical benefices, pending the time when his successors were to 
confirm the episcopal elfcctlons, and his power began to take 
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on a more and more absolute character. But though he felt the 
ascendant influence of Christian teaching, he was not rCif^ly 
.penetrated by its spirit; a professing Christian, and a friend to 
the episcopate, Clovis remained a barbarian, crafty and ruthless. 
The bloody tragedies which disfigured the end o£his reign bear 
sad witness to this ; they were a fit prelude to that period during 
the course of which, as Gregory of Tours said, “ barbarism was 
let loose.” * 

The conquest of Gaul, begun by Oovis, was finished by his 
sons: Theuderich, Chlodomer, Childebert and Clotaire. In 
three successive campaigns, from 523 to 532, they 
a/c/owi. annihilated the Burgundian kingdom, which had 
maintained its indepicndence, and had endured for 
nearly a century. Favoured by the war between Justinian, 
the East Roman emperor, and Theodoric’s Ostrogoths, the 
Frankish kings divided Provence among them as they had done 
in the case of Burgundy. Thus the whole of Gaul was subjected 
to the sons of Clovis, except Septimania in the south-east, where 
the Visigoths still maintained their power. The Frankish armies 
then overflowed into the neighbouring countries and began to 
pillage them. Their disorderly cohorts made an attack upon 
Italy, which was repulsed by the Lombards, and another on 
Spain with the same want of success ; but beyond the Rhine 
they embarked upon the conquest of Germany, where Clovis 
had already reduced to submission the country on the banks of 
the Maine, later known as Franconia. In 531 the Thuringians in 
the centre of Germany were brought into subjection by his eldest 
son. King Theuderich, and about the same time the Bavarians 
were united to the Franks, though preserving a certain autonomy. 
The Merovingian monarchy thus attained the utmost limits of 
its territorial expansion, bounded as it was by the Pyrenees, 
the Alps and the Rhine; it exercised influence over the whole of 
Germany, which it threw open to the Christian missionaries, and 
its conquests formed the first beginnings of German historj'. 

But to these wars of aggrandizement and pillage succeeded 
those fratricidal struggles which disgraced the whole of the sixth 
century and arrested the expansion of the Merovingian 
wMn. power. When Clotaire, the last surviving son of 

"" ‘ Clovis, died in 361, the kingdom was divided between 

his four sons like some piece of private propert>’, as in 511, and 
according to the German method. The capitals of these four 
kings—Charibert, who died in 567, Guntram, Sigebert and 
Chilperic—were Paris, Orleans, Reims and Ssoissons—all near one 
another and north of the Loire, where the Germanic inhabitants 
predominated ; but their respective boundaries were so confused 
that disputes were inevitable. There was no trace of a political 
idea in these disputes ; the mutual hatred of two women aggra¬ 
vated jealousy to the point of causing terrible civ il wars from 
561 to 613, and these finally created a national conflict which 
re.sulted in the dismemberment of the Frankish empire. Recog¬ 
nized, in fact, already ns separate provinces were Austrasia, or 
the eastern kingdom, Neustria, or north-west Gaul and Burgundy; 
Aquitaine alone was as yet undifferentiated. 

Sigebert had married Brunhilda, the daughter of a ^’isigoth 
'king ; she was beautiful and well educated, having been brought 
up in Spain, whore Roman civilization still flourished. 
Chilperic had married Galswintha, one of Brunhilda’s 
itruablUM. sisters, for the sake of her wealth; but despite this 
marriage he had continued his amours with a waiting- 
woman named Fredegond, who pushed ambition to the point of 
crime, and she induced him to get rid of Galswintha. In order to 
avenge her sister, Brunhilda incited Sigebert to begin a war 
which terminated in 575 with the assassination of Sigebert by 
Fredegond at the very moment when, thanks to the help of the 
Germans, he had gained the victory, and with the imprisonment 
of Brunhilda at Rouen. Fredegond subsequently caused the 
death of Merovcch (Mirov6e), the son of Chilperic, who had been 
secretly married to Brunhilda, and that of Bishop Praetextatus, 
who had solemnized their union. After this, Fredegond en¬ 
deavoured to restore imperial finance to'a state of solvency, and 
to set up a more regulw form of government in her Neustria, 
which was less romanized and less wealthy than Burgundy, 


where Guntram was reigning, and less turbulent than the eastent 
kingdom, where most of the great warlike chiefs with their large 
landed estates' were somewhat impatient of royal authority. 
But the accidental death of two of her children, the assassination 
of her husband in 584, and the advice of the Church, induced 
her to make overtures to her brother-in-law Guntram. A 1 ver 
of peace through sheer cowardice, and as depraved in his morals 
as Chilperic, Guntram had played a vacillating and purely 
self-interested part in the family tragedy. He declared himself 
the protector of Fredegond, but his death in 593 delivered up 
Burgundy and Neustria to Brunhilda’s son Childebert, king of 
Austrasia, in consequence of the treaty of Andelot, made in 587. 
An ephemeral triumph, however; for Childebert died in 596, 
followed a year later by Fredegond. 

The whole of Gaul was now handed over to three children: 
Childebert’s two sons, Theudebert and 'I'heuderich (Thierry), 
and the son of Fredegond, Clotaire II. The '^^ter, 
hav'ing vanquished the two former at Latofao ^^BramblUa. 
596, was in turn beaten by them at Dormelles in 
600, and a year later a fresh fratricidal struggle broke out 
between the two grandsons of the aged Brunhilda. Theuderich 
joined with Clotaire against Theodobert, and invaded his brother's 
kingdom, conquering first an army of Austrusians and then one 
composed of Saxons and Thuringians. Strife began again in 613 
in consequence of Theuderich’s desire to join Austrasia to 
Neustria, but his death delivered the kingdoms into the hands 
of Clotaire II. This weak king leant for support upon the nobles 
of Burgundy and Austrasia, impatient as they were of obedience 
to a woman and the representative of Rome. The ecclesiastical 
party also abandoned Brvmhilda because of her persecution of 
their saints, after which Clotaire, having now got the upper hand, 
thanks to the defection of the Austrasian nobles, of Arnulf, 
bishop of Metz, with his brother Pippin, and of Warnachaire, 
mayor of the palace, made a terrible end of Brunhilda in 613. 
Her long reign had not lacked intelligence and even greatness; 
she alone, amid all these princes, waiped by self-indulgence or 
weakened by discord, had behaved like a statesman, and she 
alone understood the obligations of the government she had 
inherited. She wished to abolish the fatal tradition of dividing 
up the kingdom, which so constantly prevented any possible 
unity ; in opposition to the nobles she used her royal authority 
to maintain the Roman principles of order and regular administra¬ 
tion. Towards the Church she held a courteous but firm pwlicy, 
renewing relations between the Frankish kingdom and the 
pope; and she so far maintained the greatness of the Empire 
that tradition associated her name with the Roman roads in 
the north of France,entitling them “les chauss^es de Brunehaut.” 

Like his grandfather, Clotaire 11 . reigned over a once more 
united Gaul of Franks and Gallo-Romans, and like Clovis he 
was not too well obeyed by the nobles ; moreover, 
his had been a victory more for the aristocracy than 
for the crown, since it limited the power of the latter. 

Not that the permanent constitution of the i8th of October 614 
was of the nature of an anti-monarchic revolution, for the 
royal power still remained very great, decking itself with the 
pompous titles of the Empire, and continuing to be the dominant 
institution ; but the reserv'ations which Clotaire II. had to make 
in conceding the demands of the bishops and great laymen show 
the extent and importance of the concessions these latter were 
alreadv aiming at. The bishops, the real inheritors of the 
imperi.al idea of government, had become great landowners 
through enormous donations made to the Church, and allied as 
they were to the aristocracy, whence their ranks were continually 
recruited, they had gradually identified themselves with the 
interests of their class and had adopted its customs ; while thanks 
to long minorities and civil wars the aristocracy of the hjgh 
officials had taken an equally important social position. The 
treaty of Andelot in 587 had already decided that the benefices 
or lands granted to them by the kings should be held for life. 
In the 7th century the Merovingian kings adopted the custom 
of summoning them all, and not merely the officials of their 
Palatium, to dheuss political affairs; they began, moreover. 
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from among the great 
kndhdders. Hus necMSity .for approval and sup5)rt faints 

ILL alteration pi.the nature of the r^al ,Jower, 

absolute as it was m theoiy, 

The Mayoralty of the Palace aimed a third and more serious 
blow at the royal authority. By degrees^ the high officials 
of the PalaliwH, whether secular or eeclesiasticalj 
iivon of provincial ■ counts, had rallied round 

hit ptimet. the mayors of the palace as their real leaders. As 
under the Empire, the Palatium was both royal oourt 
and centre of government, with the same bureaucratic hierarchy 
and the same forms of administration; and the mayor of the 
palace was premier official of this itinemnt court and ambuktoiy 
government. Moreover, since the palace controlled the whole 
of. each kingdom, the mayors gradually esctended their official 
authority so as to include functionaries and agents of every 
kind, instead of merely those attached immediately to the 
king^ person. They suggested candidates for office for the 
royal selection, often appointed office-holders, and> by royal 
warranty supported or condemned themy Mere subordinates 
while t^ royal power was strong, they had become, owing 
to the freqOent mirtOcities, and to civil wars which broke the 
tradition of obedience, the all^werful ministu's of kings 
nominally absolute but without any teEil authority. Before long 
they ceased to cliaim an even greater degree of independence 
than that of WarHachaira, who forced Ckrtaite II. to swear 
that he should never be deprived of his mayoralty of Burgundy; 
they wished to take thte first place in the kingdoms they governed, 
and to be able to attack tteighibouTing kingdoms on their own 
account. A struggle, motived by sidf-inteTest, no doubt ■, hut 
a itruggky Wo, of opposing p«hciploB. Since tlie P'rankirfy 
monarchy was how in their power some of them tried bb re¬ 
establish th'e uaity of that monarchy in aH itt mtegrity, together 
with the superiority bf thb State over the Church ; othersy 
faithless to the idea of unity, saw in the ditintegration of ihn 
state and the stipremacy of the noblos a warratil for tlieir own 
independence. These two tendencies Were destined to strive 
against one another during an entire century (1)13-714), and tb 
occasion two periods of vialentcoinflicty which, divided by a kind Of 
renascence of royalty, were to end at.last in the triumphant substi¬ 
tution of the Austrasian mayors for royalty and aristocracy alike, 
The first struggle began on the accessiem bf Clbtaire II..., 
when Austrasia, having had a king of her own ever since fi 6 i,, 
demanded onC nmv. In (ng Qotaire Was oWiged 
Mrutwie ^ ^ Dagobert and even tb extend his 

Mw$n territory. But in Dogoljert’s natne two men ruled, 
moamnby representing the union bf the official aristecrtcy and 
til® Churth. One, Pippin of Landen, detiv^ his 
■power from his position as mayor of the psJaae, from 
great estates in Aquttasne and between the Meuse and the Rhine, 
sHid from the iiamense miiabcr of his suppm^tets; the other, 
Arnulf, bishop of Mete, sprang from a great famdy,jprobably 
of Roman descent, and was besides immensely wealthy in 
worldly possessions. By tlie union of tlicir forces Pippin and 
Amulf were destined to shape the future. They had aiteady, 
in 613, treated with Clotaire and betrq,yed the hopes of Brunhilda, 
being consequently rewarded with the guatdianship pf young 
Dggobert. Burgundy followed the example of Austrasia, 
demanded the abolition of the mayoralty, and in 627 succeeded 
in obtaining her independence of Meustna and Austrasia and 
direct relations with the king. 

The death of Clotaire ,(620) was the signal for a revival of 
tho royal power. Dagobert deprived Pippin of Landen of 
kis authority Mid forced him to fly to Aquitaine; 
5^*11 he had to give the Austrasians his son Sigebert 
woturchx III. for their kipg (634)- He made administrative 
progresses through Neustria and Burgundy to recall 
nalfies to their allegiance, but again he was forc^ 
to designate his second -son Clovis as king of Menstria., 
Pie did subdue A<)uitaine completely, thanks to his brothel 
Charibert, with wham he had avoidwl dividing the Idngdom,, 
aiid hg to.xettore his own demesne^ ^h>chhaa b®W defiled ^ 


by the granting Of bettefices or by the pkmS frauds oi tho Church, 
In short, this re^n was one of gteat conquests, impossible 
except under a strong government. Dagobert'a victones over 
Samo, king of the Slavs alohg the Elbe, and his subjugation 
of the Bretons and the Basques, maintained the prestige of the 
Frankish empire; wliile the luxury of his court, his teste for 
the fine arts (ministered to by his treasurer Eloi ^), his nvimerou* 
achievements in architectilre—especially the abbey of St Denis, 
biirial-plac'e of the kings of France—the brlHiance and tlie power 
of the churchmen who surrounded him and his revision of th« 
Salic law, ensured for his reign, in spite of the failure of his plans 
I for Unity, a fame celebrated in folksong and ballad. 

Blit for barbarous nations old-age comes early, and after 
Dagobert’s death (639), the monarchy went swiftly to its dOoBai 
The mayors of the palace again became supreme, 
and the kings not only ceased to appoint them, but 
might not even remove than from ofRec. Such mayors (do- 
were Aega and lirchinoald, in Neustria, Pippin 
Otto in Austrasia, And Floochat ih Burgundy. One 
of them, Grimoald, son of Pippin, actually dared to 
the title of king in AustrOsia (640). This was a premature 
attempt and barren of result, yet it was significant; and hot 
less so is the fact that the palace in which these mayors 
bore rule was a huge association of grtat personages, laymen 
and ecclesiastics who seem to have had much mote independence 
than in the '0th century. Wc find tlie dukes actually rai.sing 
troops without the royal sanction, and even against the king. 
In 641 the maj'or Flaochal was forced to swear that they should 
hold their offices for life ; and though these offices were not yet 
hereditafy, official dynasties, as it went, began to be entoiffished 
permanently withdn the paiaco. Tb* grown hmris, tSie gtumtior- 
sbipt, the different offiort, were looksd upon as common property 
to be shared betweeJi themselves, ■Organitrd into a corapwffc 
body they surrounded the .king and were tor more posverfiil than 
he. In the general assembly of its members this body of uflkiBis 
decided the selection of the mayor; ft present«d Flaocbalt 
to the choice of Queen Nanthiida, Dagotert's ■widow; after 
long discussion it appointed Ebroin as nrnayor; it submitted 
requests that were in reality commands to the Assembly of Bon- 
neuil in flifiand later to Childcric in 670. Moreover, the countries 
formerly siilKlBcd by ttoc Pranks availed themselves of this 
opportunity to loosen the ycke ; Thuringia was lost by Sigebert 
in-641, and the revolt of Alamannia in '643 set back the frontier 
of the kingdom from the Elbe to Austrasia. Aquitaine, Idtherto 
the common prey of all the Frankish Icings, having in vain tried 
to profit by the slruggios between Frcdegcwid ivnd Bnmhilda, 
and set up an independent king, Gundibald, now finsdiy iburst 
her bonds in 670. Then came a time •when tho kings were mere 
children, honoured with but tlie semblaincc .of rc.spect, under the 
tutelage of a single raayot, Ebroin of Noustria. 

This representative of royalty, cliief minister for faurnand- 
twenty years .(636-681), attempted the impossible, endeavouring 
to re-establish unity in the midst of general dissolution jrntjjrj 
and to Tnaintaifl intact a royal authority usurped tetwm 
everywhere by the hereditary power of the great 
palatine families. He soon stirred up against himself 
all the dissatisfied nobles, led by L6gcr (Lcodegarius), bishsp of 
Autun and his brother Gerinus. Clotaire IIl.'s death gave 
the signal for war. Ebroin's enemies sett up Childeric II. in 
(^jpusition to Theuderich, the king whom he had chosen widrout 
sununooiiig the great provincial oflkials. Despite a temporary 
triumph, when Childeric waa forced to recognize Uie prino^le: 
of hereditary succession in public offioes, and when the mayor¬ 
alties of Nexistria and Burgundy were alternated to the profit of 
both, L6ger soon fell into disgrace and was exiled tft that very 
monastery nf Luxeuil to which Ebro'm had been reiegstetL 
Childieric having Trained the aiiBtery restored the mayor’* 
office, which was imtnediateV disputed by the two rimds;. 
Ebmin was suocessful and estabhshed hims^ as mayor .of thb. 
palace ip tlie room of Issudesto*, * partwaa oi 14 geg i( 67 s)p 
* St £ligios, bishop of Nelson, aposttoof'theBelgiaaBBad .Sriltei* 
(d.fiS9>)- ... 
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following this up by a disinbution of offices and dignities right 
and left among his adherents. L^ger was put to death in O'jSo 
and the Austrasians, commanded the QuoUngian Pippin 11 ., 
with whom many of the chief Neustriana had taken refuge, 
were dispersed near Laon ( 08 o). But Ebroin was*assassina(«} 
next year in the midst of his triumph, haring like I'redegond 
been unable to.do more than postpone a quarter of a century 
the victory of the nobles and of Austrasia; for his succesaor, 
Berthar, was tmfitted to carry on his work, having neither 
his gifts and energy nor Iho powerful personality of I’ippin. 
Berthar met his death at the battle of Tertry (687), wliich 
gave the king into the hands of Pippin, as also d>e 
TerOv"^ roval treasure and the mayoralty, and by thus enabling 
him to reward his follovwrs made him supremo over 
the Merovingian dynasty. Thenceforward the degenerate 
descendants of Clovis offered no further resistance to his 
claims, though it was not until 7S® that their line became 
extinct. 

In that year the Merovingian dynasty gave place to tire rule 
of Pippin 11 . of Heristal, who founded a CaroUngiun empire 
fated to be as ephemeral as that of the Merovingians. This 
political victory of the aristocracy was merely the consummation 
of a slow subterranean revolution which by innumerable reiterated 
blows had sapped the structure of the body politic, and was about 
to transfer the people of Gaul from the Roman monarchical 
and administrative government to the sway of the feudal 
system. 

The Merovingian kings, mere war-chiefs before the advent of 
Clovis, had after the conqiuat of Gaul become absolute hereditary 
Cautet ot monnrehs, thanks to the disappearance of the popular 
thefaHot assemblies and to the perpetual state of warfare. 
tba Man- They concentrated in thcar own hands all the powers 
vittgtaaa. [hg cinpir^ judicial, fiscal and militaty ; and even 
the so-called “ rois fainiants ” enjoyed this unlimited power, 
in spite of the general disorder arvd the civil wars. To 
make their authority felt in the protdwes they had an army of 
ofiickls at their disposal—a legacy, this, from imperial Rome— 
who represented them in the eyes of their various peoples. They 
had therefore only to keep up this established government, but 
thev could not manage even this much ; they allowed the idea 
of the common interests of kings and their subjects gradually to 
die out, and forgetting that national taxes are a necessary impost, 
a charge for service rendered by the state, they bad treated these 
as though they were illicit and unjustifiable spoils. The tax¬ 
payers, with the clergy at their head, adopted the same idea, and 
every day contrived fresh metliods of evasion. Merovingian 
justice was on the same footing as Merovingian finance: it 
was arbitrary, violent and self-seeking. The Church, too, never 
failed to oppose it—at first not so much on account of her own 
ambitions as in a more Christian spirit—and proceeded to weaken 
the royal juri.sdiction by repeated interventions on bdialfof those 
under sentence, afterwards depriving it of authority over Ae 
clergy, and then setting up ecclcsiaftical tribunals in opposition 
to those held by the dukes and counts. At last, just ns the 
kingdom had become the personal propwty of the king, so the 
officials—dukes, counts, royal vicaa, tribunes, cenimarii—who 
had for the most part bought their unpaid ofifioes by means of 
presents to the monarch, came to look upon the public service 
rather as a mine of ofii^l wealth than as an administrative 
organization for furthering the interests, material nr moral, of 
the whole nation. They became petty bcal tyrants, all the more 
despotic because they had nothing to fear save the distant 
authority of the king’s tmsei, and the more rapacious because 
thty had no salary save the fines th^ inflicted and the fees that 
they contrived to multiply. Gregory of Tours tells us that they 
were robbers, not protectors of ^ people, and that justice and 
the whole administrative apparatus were merely engines of in¬ 
satiable greed. It was the abuses thus committod by the kings 
and their agents, who did not understand the art of glovmg the 
iron hand, aided by the absolutely unfettered lioenoe of conduct 
and the absence of any popu^ liberty, that occasioned the 
gradual increase of charters of imaCKuni^, 


Immunity was the direct and personal privilege whlch 
any royal official or his agents to decide cases, to Ip'y taxes, or 
to exercise any administrative control on the domains 
of a bishop, on abbot, or one of the great secular 
nobles. On thousands of estates the royal government 
gradually allowed the law of the land to be superseded by local 
law, and public taxation to ciiange into special contributions; 
so that the dutic.s of the lower classes towards the state were 
transferrad to the great landlords, wlio thus became loyal 
adherents of the king but absolute masters.on their own territory'. 
The Merovingians had no idea that they were abdicating the 
least part of tiieir authority, nevertlicless the deprivations 
acquiesced in by the feebler kings led of necessity to the diminu¬ 
tion of their authority and tlSir judicial powers, and to the 
abandonment of public taxation. They thought that by' granting 
immunity they would stre^tlien their direct control; in reality 
they established the local independence of the great landowners, 
by allowing royal rights to pass into tlicir hands. Tlicn came 
confusion between the rights of the sovereign and the rights 
property. The administrative machinery of uic state still existed, 
but it worked in empty air: its taxpayers disappeared, those 
who were amenable to its kgal jurisdiction slipped from its grasp, 
and the number of those whose affairs it should have directed 
dwindled away, Thus the Merovingians had shown theraselvw 
incapable of rising above the barbarous notion that royalty is 
a personal asset to the idea that royalty is of tire state, a power 
belonging to the nation and instituted for the benefit of all* 
They represented in society notliing more than a force which 
grew feebler and feebler as other forces grew strong ; they never 
stood for a national magistracy. 

Society no less than the state was falli^ asunder by a gradual 
process of decay. Under tlie Merovingians it was a hierarchy 
wherein grades were marked by tlie varied smIc of the iv*wp(/B« 
wergild, a man being worth anything from thirty to six attbe 
hundred gold pieces. The different degrees were those awM 
of slave, freedman, tenant-farmer and great landowner. 

As in every soci^ scheme where the government is 
without real power, the weakest sought protection of the 
strongest; and tiie system of patron, client and journeyman, 
which had existed among the Romans, the Gauls and the 
Germans, spread rapidly in the 6th and 7th centuries, owing to 
public disorder and the inadequate protectam afforded by the 
government. The Clmrcb's patronage provided some with a 
refuge from violence; other.s ingratiated themselves witli the 
ru:h'’for tlie sake of shelter and security; others again sought 
place and honour from men of power ; while women, churchmen 
and warriors alike claimed the king s direct and personal pro- 

teetkm. , , . r 

This hierarchy of per.sons, these private relations of man to 
man, were recognized by custom in default of the law, and were 
.soon strengthened by another and territorial hierarchy. 

The large estate, especially if it belonged to the Church, Ooima, 
very soon absorbed tlie few fit^s of the freeman. 

In order to farm these, the Church and the rich landovraers 
granted back the holdings on the temporary and contfitional 
terms of tenoncy-al-will or of the betuficium, thus multiplying 
endlessly the land subject to tlieir overlordship and the men_ wha 
were dependent upon them as tenanu. The kings, like private 
individuals and ecclesiastical establishmeuts, made use of the 
beneficium to reward their servants; till finally their demesw 
was so reduced by thase perpetual grants that they took to di^ 
tributing among their champions land owning ^ overlordship 
of the Church, or granted tlieir own lands for single livK ^y. 
These various “ benefactions ” were, as a rule, merdy the indirect 
methods which the great landowners employed in order to absorb 
the small proprietor. And so well did they succeed,^ that in the 
6th and 7th centuries the provincial hierarchy consisted of 
cultivator, the holder of the bmeficium and the owner; while 
this dependence of one man upon another affected the personal 
liberty of a large section of the coromu^y, as wall as , the co-xh 
dition of the Iwid. The great landown^ tended to become not 
only lord over bis tenants, but also himself a vassal of the king. 
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Tlius by means of immunities, of the beneficium and of 
patronage, society gradually organised itself independently 
of the state, since it required further security. Such 
security was first provided by the conqueror of 
Tertry; for Pippin II. represented the two great 
families of Pippin and of Amulf, and consequently the two 
interests then paramount, i.e. land and religion, while he 
had at his back a great company of followers and vast landed 
estates. For forty years (615-655) ^^e office of mayor of Aus- 
trasia had gone down in his family almost continuously in direct 
descent from father to son. The death of Grimoald had caused 
the loss of this post, yet Ansegisus (Ansegisel), Amulf’s son and 
Pippin’s son-in-law, had continued to hold high office in the 
Austrasian palace; and about 680 his son. Pippin II., became 
master of Austrasia, although he had held no previous office in 
the palace. His dynasty was destined to supplant that of the 
Merovingian house. 

Pippin of Heristal was a pioneer; he it was who began all 
that his descendants were afterwards to carry through. Thus he 
gathered the nobles about him not by virtue of his position, but 
because of his own personal prowess, and because he could assure 
them of justice and protection ; instead of being merely the head 
of the royal palace he was the absolute lord of his own followers. 
Moreover, he no longer bore the title of mayor, but that of duke 
or prince of the Franks; and the mayoralty, like the royal power 
now reduced to a shadow, became an hereditary possession which 
Pippin could bestowupon his sons. The reigns of Theuderich III., 
Clovis III. or Childcbert III. arc of no significance except as 
serving to date charters and diplomas. Pippin it was who 
administered justice in Austrasia, appointed officials and dis¬ 
tributed dukedoms; and it was Pippin, the military leader, 
who defended the frontiers threatened by Frisians, Alamanni 
and Bavarians. Descended as he was from Amulf, bishop of 
Metz, he was before all things a churchman, and behind his 
armies marched the missionaries towhomtheCorolingian dynasty, 
of which he was the founder, were to subject all Christendom. 
Pippin it was, in short, who governed, who set in order 
the social confusions of Neustria, who, after long wars, put 
a stop to the malpractices of the dukes and counts, and 
summoned councils of bishops to make good regulations. 
But at his death in 714 the child-king Dagobert III. found 
himself subordinated to Pippin’s two grandsons, who, being 
minors, were under the wardship of their grandmother 
Plectrude. 

Pippin’s work was almost undone — a party among the 
Neustrians under Raginfrid, mayor of the palace, revolted 
against Pippin II.’s adherents, and Radbod, duke of 
Frisians, joined them. But the Austrasians 
(7IS-741). appealed to an illegitimate son of Pippin, Charles 
Martel, who had escaped from the prison to which 
Plectrude, alarmed at his prowess, had consigned him, and took 
him for their leader. With Charles Martel begins the ^reat period 
of Austrasian history. Faithful to the traditions of the Austrasian 
mayors,he chose kings for himself—Clotaire IV.jtiien Chilperic II. 
and lastly Theuderich IV. After Theuderich’s death (737) he 
left the throne vacant until 742, but he himself was king in all 
but name; he presided over the royal tribunals, appointed the 
royal officers, issued edicts, disposed of the funds of the treasury 
and the churches, conferred immunities upon adherents, who were 
no longer the king’s nobles but his own, and even appointed the 
bishops, though there was nothing of the ecclesiastic about him¬ 
self. He decided questions of war and peace, and re-established 
unity in Gaul by defeating the Neustrians and the Aquitanian 
followers of Duke Odo (Eudes) at Vincy in 717. When Odo, 
brought to bay, appealed for help to the Arab troops of Abd-ar- 
Rahman, who after conquering Spain had crossed the Pyrenees, 
Charles, like a seoond Clovis, saved Catholic Christendom in its 
peril by cUlBhing f>ie Arabs at Tours (732). The retreat of the 
Arabs, who were further weakened by religious disputes, enabled 
him to restore Frankish rule in Aquitaine in spite of Hunald, 
son of Odo. But Charles’s longest expeditions were made into 
Germany, tutd in ^ese*he sought the support of the Church, then 
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the greatest of all powers since it was the depositary of the 
Roman imperial tradition. 

No less unconscious of his mission than Clovis had been, Charles 
Martel also was a soldier of Christ. He protected the missionaries 
who paved the way for his militant invasions. Without chmrtm 
him the apostle of Germany, the English monk Boniface, mtrtti 
would never have succeeded in preserving the purity <*» 
of the faith and keeping the bishops submissive to 
the Holy See. The help given by Charles had two very far- 
reaching results. Boniface was thd instrument of the union of 
Rome and Germany, of \k'hich union the Holy Roman Empire in 
Germany was in the 10th century to become the most perfect 
expression, continuing up to the time of Luther. And Boniface 
also helped on the alliance between the papacy and the Carolingian 
dynasty, which, more momentous even than that between Clovis 
and the bishops of Gaul, was to sanctify might by right. 

This union was imperative for the bishops of Rome if they 
wished to establish their supremacy, and their care for orthodoxy 
by no means excluded all desire of domination. Mere cbwitM 
religious authority did not secure to them the obedience Mart*i utd 
of cither the faithful or the clergy ; moreover, they Ortgoiy 
had to consider the great secular powers, and in this 
respect their temporal position in Italy was growing unbear¬ 
able. Their relations with the East Roman emperor (sole 
lord of the world after the Roman Senate had sent the imperial 
insignia to Constantinople in 476) were confined to receiving 
insults from him or suspecting him of heresy. Even in northern 
Italy there was no longer any opposition to the progress of the 
Lombards, the last great nation to be established towards the 
end of the fith century within the ancient Roman empire—their 
king Liudprand clearly intended to seize Italy and even Rome 
itself. Meanwhile from the south attacks were being made by 
the rebel dukes of Spoleto and Beneventum. Pope Gregory III. 
cherished dreams of an alliance with the powerful duke of the 
Frwiks, as St Remigius before him had thought of uniting 
with Clovis against the Goths. Charles Martel had protected 
Boniface on his German missions: he would perhaps lend 
Gregory the support of his armies. But the warrior, like Clovis 
aforetime, hesitated to put himself at the disposal of the priest. 
When it was a question of winning followers or keeping them, 
he had not scrupled to lay hands on ecclesiastical propertj/, 
nor to fill the Church with his friends and kinsfolk, and this 
alliance might embarrass him. So if he loaded the Roman 
ambassadors with gifts in 739, he none the less remembered that 
the Lombards had just helped him to drive the Saracens from 
Provence. However, he died soon after this, on the 22nd of 
October 741, and Gregory III. followed him almost immediately. 

Feeling his end near, Charles, before an assembly of nobles, 
had divided his power between his two sons, Carloman and 
Pippin III. The royal line seemed to have been_ 
forgotten for six years, but in 742 Pippin brought a 
son of Chilperic II. out of a monastery and made him syattty. 
king. This Childeric III. was but a shadow—and 
knew it. He made a phantom appearance once every spring 
at the opening of the great annual national convention known as 
the Campus Martius (Champ de Mars): a dumb idol, his chariot 
drawn in leisurely fashion by oxen, he disappeared again into 
his palace or monastery. An unexpected event re-established 
unity in the Carolingian family. Pippin’s brother, the pious 
Carloman, became a monk in 747, and Pippin, now sole ruler 
of the kingdom, ordered Childeric also to cut off his royal locks ; 
after which, being king in all but name, he adopted that title 
in 752. Thus ended the revolution which had been going on 
for two centuries. The disappearance of Grimo, Pippin’s 
illegitimate brother, who, with the help of all the 
enemies of the Franks—Alamanni, Aquitanians and * 

Bavarians—^had disputed his power, now completed the 732-76$. 
work of centralization, and Pippin had only to maintain 
it. For this the support of the Church was indispensable, and 
Pippin understood the advantages of such an alliance better 
than Charles Martel. A son of the Church, a protector of bishops, 
a president of councils, a collector of relics, devoted to Boniface 
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^whom he mvited, as papal legate, to reform the clergy of 
Austrasia), he astutely accepted the new claims of the viqar 
■of St Peter to the headship of the Church, perceiving the value 
of an alliance with this rising power. 

Prudent enough to fear resistance if he usurped tlie Merovingian 
crown, Pippin the Short made careful preparations for his 
SMcnd accession, and discussed tl^ (}uestion of the dynasty 
cbrnrseur with Pope Zacharias. Receiving a favourable opinion, 
oftbttttw he had himself anointed and crowned by Boniface 
jnoaarehy. ^jjg bijhops, and was then proclaimed 

king in an assembly of nobles, counts and bishops at 
Soissons in November 751. Still, certain disturbances made 
him see that aristocratic approval of his kingship might be 
strengthened if it could claim a divine sanction which no Mero¬ 
vingian had ever received. Two years later, therefore, he de¬ 
manded a consecration of his usurpation from the pope, and in 
St Denis on the 28th of July 754 Stephen II. crowned and 
anointed not only Pippin, but his wife and his two sons as well. 

The political results of this custom of coronation were all- 
important for the Carolingians, and later for the first of- the 
Capets. Pippin was hereby invested with new dignity, 
when Boniface’s anointing had been confirmed 
PMpMcy. by that of the pope,he became the head of theFrankish 

Church, the equal of the pope. Moreover, he astutely 
contrived to extend his priestly prestige to his whole family ; 
his royalty was no longer merely a military command or a civil 
office, but became a Christian priesthood. This sacred character 
was not, however, conferred gratuitously. On the very day 
of his coronation Pippin allowed himself to be proclaimed 
patrician of the Romans by the pope, just as Clovis had been 
made consul. This title of the imperial court was purely honorary, 
but it attached him still more closely to Rome, though without 
lessening his independence. He had besides given a written 
promise to defend the Church of Rome, and that not against the 
Lombards only. Qualified by letters of the papal chancery as 
“ liberator and defender of the Church,” his armies twice (754- 
756) crossed the Alps, despite the opposition of the Frankish 
aristocracy, and forced Aistulf, king of the Lombards, to cede 
to him the exarchate of Ravenna and the Pentapolis. Pippin 
gave them back to Pope Stephen II., and by this famous donation 
founded that temporal power of the popes which was to endure 
until 1870. He also dragged the Western clergy into the pope’s 
quarrel with the emperor at Constantinople, by summoning 
the council of Gentilly, at which the iconoclastic heresy was 
condemned (767). Matters being thus settled with Rome, 
Pippin again took up his wars against the Saxons, against the 
Arabs (whom he drove from Narbonne in 758), and above all 
against Waifer, duke of Aquitaine, and his ally, duke Tassilo 
of Bavaria. This last war was carried on systematically from 
760 to 768, and ended in the death of Waifer and the definite 
establishment of the Frankish hold on Aquitaine. When 
Pippin died, aged fifty-four, on the a4th of September 768, the 
whole of Gaul had submitted to his authority. 

Pippin left two sons, and before he died he had, with the 
consent of the dignitaries of the realm, divided his kingdom 
between them, makingthe elder, Charles (Charlemagne), 
Austrasia, and giving the younger, Carloman, 
Burgundy, Provence, Septimania, Alsace and 
Alamannia, and half of Aquitaine to each. On the 9th of October 
768 Charles was enthroned at Noyon in solemn assembly, and 
Carloman at Soissons. The Carolingian sovereignty was thus 
neither hereditary nor elective, but was handed down by the will 
of the reigning king, and by a solemn acceptance of the future 
king on the part of the nobles. In 771 Carloman, with whom 
Charles had had disputes, died, leaving sons; but bishops, abbots 
and counts all declared for Charles, save a few who took refuge 
in Italy with Desiderius, king of the Lombards. Desiderius, 
whose daughter Bertha or Desiderata Charles, despite the pope, 
had married at the instance of his mother Bertrade, supported 
the rights of Carloman’s sons, and threatened Pope Adrian in 
Rome itself after he had despioiled him of Pippin’s territorial 
gift, At the pope’s appeal Charles crossed the Alps, took 


Verona and Pavia after a long siege, assumed the iron crown of 
the Lombard kings (June 774), and made a triumphal entry 
into Rome, which had not formed part of the pope’s desires. 
Pippin’s donation was restored, but the protectorate was no 
longer so distant, respectful and intermittent as the px>pe liked. 
After the departure of the imperious conqueror, a fresh revolt 
of the Lombards of Beneventum under Arichis, Desiderius’s 
son-in-law, supported by a Greek fleet, obliged Pope Adrian to 
write fresh entreaties to Charlemagne; and m two campaigns 
(776-777) the latter conquered the whole Lombard kmgdom. 
But another of Desiderius's daughters, married to the powerful 
duke Tassilo of Bavaria, urged her husband to avenge her 
father, now imprisoned in the monastery of Corbie. After 
endless intrigues, however, the duke, hemmed in by three 
different armies, had in his turn to submit (788), and all Italy 
was now subject to Charlemagne. These wars in Italy, even the 
fall of the Lombard kingdom and the recapture of the duchy of 
Bavaria, were merely episodes : Charlemagne's great war was 
against the Saxons and lasted thirty years (772-804). 

The work of organizing the three great Carolingian conquests— 
Aquitaine, Italy and Saxony—had yet to be done. Cliarlemagne 
approached it with a moderation equal to the vigour 
which he had shown in the war. But by multiplying 
its advance-posts, the P’rankish kingdom came into coaqmft. 
contact with new peoples, and each new neighbour 
meant a new enemy. Aquitaine bordered upon Mussulman 
Spain; the Avars of Hungary threatened Bavaria with their 
tireless horsemen; beyond the Elbe and the Saul the Slavs 
were perpetually at war with the Saxons, and to the north of 
the Eider were the Danes. All were pagans; all enemies of 
Charlemagne, defender of Christ’s Church, and hence the 
appointed conqueror of the world. 

Various causes—the weakening of the Arabs by the struggle 
between the Omayyads and the Abbasids just after the battle 
of Tours; the alliance of the petty Christian kings of 
the Spanish peninsula; an appeal from the northern tbt Anbi, 
amirs who had revolted against the new caliphate of suvt tad. 
Cordova (755)—made Charlemagne resolve to cross 
the Pyrenees. He penetrated as far as the Ebro, but was 
defeated before Saragossa; and in their retreat the Franks 
were attacked by Vascons, losing many men as they came 
through the passes. This defeat of the rear-guard, famous 
for the death of the great Roland and the treachery of Ganelo, 
induced the Arabs to take tire offensive once more and to conquer 
Septimania. Charlemagne had created the kingdom of Aquitaine 
especially to defend Septimania, and William, duke of Toulouse, 
from 790 to 806, succeeded in restoring Frankish authority 
down to tlie Ebro, thus founding the Spanish March with Barce¬ 
lona as its capital. For two centuries and a half the Avars, 
a remnant of the Huns entrenched in the Hungarian Mesopotamia, 
had made descents alternately upon the Germans and upon the 
Greeks of the Eastern empire. They had overrun Bavaria in 
the very year of its subjugation by Charlemagne (788), and it 
took an eight-years’ struggle to destroy the robber stronghold. 
The empire thus pushed its frontier-lme on from the Elbe to 
the Oder, ever as it grew menaced by increasing dangers. The 
sea came to the help of the depopulated land, and Danish pirates, 
Widukind’s old allies, came in their leathern boats to hairy 
the coasts of the North Sea and the Channel. Permanent armies 
and walls across isthmuses were alike useless ; Charlemagne had 
to build fleets to repulse his elusive foes (808-810), and even 
after forty years of war the danger was only postponed. 

Meanwhile Pippin’s Frankish kingdom, vast and powerful 
as it had been, was doubled. All nations from the Oder to the 
Elbe and from the Danube to the Atlantic were subject 
or tributary, and Charlemagne’s piower even crossed 
these frontiers. At his summons Christian princes tmtin. 
and Mussulman amirs flocked to hb palaces. The 
kings of Northumbria and Sussex, the kings of the Basimes 
and of Galicia, Arab amirs of Spain and .Fez, and even the caliph 
of Bagdad came to visit him in person or sent gifts by the hands 
of ambassadors. A great warrior and an upright ruler, his 
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Tlius by means of immunities, of the beneficium and of 
patronage, society gradually organised itself independently 
of the state, since it required further security. Such 
security was first provided by the conqueror of 
Tertry; for Pippin II. represented the two great 
families of Pippin and of Amulf, and consequently the two 
interests then paramount, i.e. land and religion, while he 
had at his back a great company of followers and vast landed 
estates. For forty years (615-655) ^^e office of mayor of Aus- 
trasia had gone down in his family almost continuously in direct 
descent from father to son. The death of Grimoald had caused 
the loss of this post, yet Ansegisus (Ansegisel), Amulf’s son and 
Pippin’s son-in-law, had continued to hold high office in the 
Austrasian palace; and about 680 his son. Pippin II., became 
master of Austrasia, although he had held no previous office in 
the palace. His dynasty was destined to supplant that of the 
Merovingian house. 

Pippin of Heristal was a pioneer; he it was who began all 
that his descendants were afterwards to carry through. Thus he 
gathered the nobles about him not by virtue of his position, but 
because of his own personal prowess, and because he could assure 
them of justice and protection ; instead of being merely the head 
of the royal palace he was the absolute lord of his own followers. 
Moreover, he no longer bore the title of mayor, but that of duke 
or prince of the Franks; and the mayoralty, like the royal power 
now reduced to a shadow, became an hereditary possession which 
Pippin could bestowupon his sons. The reigns of Theuderich III., 
Clovis III. or Childcbert III. arc of no significance except as 
serving to date charters and diplomas. Pippin it was who 
administered justice in Austrasia, appointed officials and dis¬ 
tributed dukedoms; and it was Pippin, the military leader, 
who defended the frontiers threatened by Frisians, Alamanni 
and Bavarians. Descended as he was from Amulf, bishop of 
Metz, he was before all things a churchman, and behind his 
armies marched the missionaries towhomtheCorolingian dynasty, 
of which he was the founder, were to subject all Christendom. 
Pippin it was, in short, who governed, who set in order 
the social confusions of Neustria, who, after long wars, put 
a stop to the malpractices of the dukes and counts, and 
summoned councils of bishops to make good regulations. 
But at his death in 714 the child-king Dagobert III. found 
himself subordinated to Pippin’s two grandsons, who, being 
minors, were under the wardship of their grandmother 
Plectrude. 

Pippin’s work was almost undone — a party among the 
Neustrians under Raginfrid, mayor of the palace, revolted 
against Pippin II.’s adherents, and Radbod, duke of 
Frisians, joined them. But the Austrasians 
(7IS-741). appealed to an illegitimate son of Pippin, Charles 
Martel, who had escaped from the prison to which 
Plectrude, alarmed at his prowess, had consigned him, and took 
him for their leader. With Charles Martel begins the ^reat period 
of Austrasian history. Faithful to the traditions of the Austrasian 
mayors,he chose kings for himself—Clotaire IV.jtiien Chilperic II. 
and lastly Theuderich IV. After Theuderich’s death (737) he 
left the throne vacant until 742, but he himself was king in all 
but name; he presided over the royal tribunals, appointed the 
royal officers, issued edicts, disposed of the funds of the treasury 
and the churches, conferred immunities upon adherents, who were 
no longer the king’s nobles but his own, and even appointed the 
bishops, though there was nothing of the ecclesiastic about him¬ 
self. He decided questions of war and peace, and re-established 
unity in Gaul by defeating the Neustrians and the Aquitanian 
followers of Duke Odo (Eudes) at Vincy in 717. When Odo, 
brought to bay, appealed for help to the Arab troops of Abd-ar- 
Rahman, who after conquering Spain had crossed the Pyrenees, 
Charles, like a seoond Clovis, saved Catholic Christendom in its 
peril by cUlBhing f>ie Arabs at Tours (732). The retreat of the 
Arabs, who were further weakened by religious disputes, enabled 
him to restore Frankish rule in Aquitaine in spite of Hunald, 
son of Odo. But Charles’s longest expeditions were made into 
Germany, tutd in ^ese*he sought the support of the Church, then 
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the greatest of all powers since it was the depositary of the 
Roman imperial tradition. 

No less unconscious of his mission than Clovis had been, Charles 
Martel also was a soldier of Christ. He protected the missionaries 
who paved the way for his militant invasions. Without chmrtm 
him the apostle of Germany, the English monk Boniface, mtrtti 
would never have succeeded in preserving the purity <*» 
of the faith and keeping the bishops submissive to 
the Holy See. The help given by Charles had two very far- 
reaching results. Boniface was thd instrument of the union of 
Rome and Germany, of \k'hich union the Holy Roman Empire in 
Germany was in the 10th century to become the most perfect 
expression, continuing up to the time of Luther. And Boniface 
also helped on the alliance between the papacy and the Carolingian 
dynasty, which, more momentous even than that between Clovis 
and the bishops of Gaul, was to sanctify might by right. 

This union was imperative for the bishops of Rome if they 
wished to establish their supremacy, and their care for orthodoxy 
by no means excluded all desire of domination. Mere cbwitM 
religious authority did not secure to them the obedience Mart*i utd 
of cither the faithful or the clergy ; moreover, they Ortgoiy 
had to consider the great secular powers, and in this 
respect their temporal position in Italy was growing unbear¬ 
able. Their relations with the East Roman emperor (sole 
lord of the world after the Roman Senate had sent the imperial 
insignia to Constantinople in 476) were confined to receiving 
insults from him or suspecting him of heresy. Even in northern 
Italy there was no longer any opposition to the progress of the 
Lombards, the last great nation to be established towards the 
end of the fith century within the ancient Roman empire—their 
king Liudprand clearly intended to seize Italy and even Rome 
itself. Meanwhile from the south attacks were being made by 
the rebel dukes of Spoleto and Beneventum. Pope Gregory III. 
cherished dreams of an alliance with the powerful duke of the 
Frwiks, as St Remigius before him had thought of uniting 
with Clovis against the Goths. Charles Martel had protected 
Boniface on his German missions: he would perhaps lend 
Gregory the support of his armies. But the warrior, like Clovis 
aforetime, hesitated to put himself at the disposal of the priest. 
When it was a question of winning followers or keeping them, 
he had not scrupled to lay hands on ecclesiastical propertj/, 
nor to fill the Church with his friends and kinsfolk, and this 
alliance might embarrass him. So if he loaded the Roman 
ambassadors with gifts in 739, he none the less remembered that 
the Lombards had just helped him to drive the Saracens from 
Provence. However, he died soon after this, on the 22nd of 
October 741, and Gregory III. followed him almost immediately. 

Feeling his end near, Charles, before an assembly of nobles, 
had divided his power between his two sons, Carloman and 
Pippin III. The royal line seemed to have been_ 
forgotten for six years, but in 742 Pippin brought a 
son of Chilperic II. out of a monastery and made him syattty. 
king. This Childeric III. was but a shadow—and 
knew it. He made a phantom appearance once every spring 
at the opening of the great annual national convention known as 
the Campus Martius (Champ de Mars): a dumb idol, his chariot 
drawn in leisurely fashion by oxen, he disappeared again into 
his palace or monastery. An unexpected event re-established 
unity in the Carolingian family. Pippin’s brother, the pious 
Carloman, became a monk in 747, and Pippin, now sole ruler 
of the kingdom, ordered Childeric also to cut off his royal locks ; 
after which, being king in all but name, he adopted that title 
in 752. Thus ended the revolution which had been going on 
for two centuries. The disappearance of Grimo, Pippin’s 
illegitimate brother, who, with the help of all the 
enemies of the Franks—Alamanni, Aquitanians and * 

Bavarians—^had disputed his power, now completed the 732-76$. 
work of centralization, and Pippin had only to maintain 
it. For this the support of the Church was indispensable, and 
Pippin understood the advantages of such an alliance better 
than Charles Martel. A son of the Church, a protector of bishops, 
a president of councils, a collector of relics, devoted to Boniface 
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and milittry tyranny, and the iticompatfbiWty of a vast empire 
with a too primitive governmental system, that wrecked 4 he 
work of Charlemagne. 

The Empire fill to Louis the Piotis, sole survivor of his three 
sons. At the Aix assemblyin 813 his father hasi'crowned him 
with his own hand, thus avoiding the'papal sanction 
p^*?J*^_that had been ahnost foj;ced upon himself in 800. 
S4a)‘ ' Louis was a gentle and well-trained prince, but weak 

and prone to excessive' devotion to the Church. Lie 
had only reigned a few years when dissensions broke out on all 
skies, as under the Merovingians. Charlemagne had assigned 
their portions to his three sons in 781 and again in 806 ; like 
Charles Martel and Pippin the Short before him, however. 
What he had divided was not the imperial authority, nor yet 
countries, but the whole system Of fiefs, offices and adherents 
which had been his own patrimony. The division that Louis the 
Pious made at Aix in 817 among his three-sons. Lot hair. Pippin 
and Louis, was of like character, since he reserved the supreme 
authority for himself, only associating Lothair, the eldest, with 
him in the gn-vernment of the empire, following the advice 
of his ministers Walla and Agob.ard, supporters of the policy 
of unity, Louis the Pious put Bernard of Italy, Charlemagne's 
grandson, to death for refusing to acknowledge Lothair as co¬ 
emperor ; crushed a revolt in Brittany ; and carried on among 
the Danes the work of evangelization begun among the Slavs. 
A fourth son, Charles, was bom to him by his second wife, Judith 
of Bavaria. Jealousy arose between the children of the two 
marriages. Louis tried in vain to satisfy his -sons and their 
followers by repeated divisions—-at Worms (8*p) and at Aix 
(831)—in which there was no longer ffuestion of either unity or 
subordination. Yet his elder sons revolted against him in 631 
and 83*, and were supported by 'Walla and Agobard and by 
their followers, weary of All the contradictory oaths demanded 
of them. Louis was deposed at the assembly of Compi^gne 
(833), the bishops foretng him to assume the gatb of a penitent; 
but he was re^tabKshed on his throne in St Etienne at Metz, 
the 28th Of February 835, from which time until his death in 
840 he fdl more and more under the influence of his ambitious 
wife, and thought only of securing an inheritance for Charles, 
his favourite son. 

■Hartlly was Louis buried in the basfliea of Metz before his sons 
flew to arms. The first dynastic war broke out between Lothair, 
wlio by the settlement Of '8r7 claimed the whole 
monarchy with the imperial title, and his brothers 
tbe Pioat. Luuis and Charles. 'Dotlrair wanted, with the Empire, 
the sole rijtht of patrem^ over the adherents of his 
house, but each'of these latter ehose his own lord according to 
individual interests, obeying his fears or his preferences. The 
three brothers'finished their'diseussion by fightn^* for a whole 
day (June 25th, 841) on the plain of'Fontanet by Auxerre ; but 
the battle decided Bio(ffiiBg,-so Charles and Luuis, in order to get 
the better of IioihaiT, Athed thenuKAves-'And their, vassals by an 
Aath taken in the plant Of'Strassburg (Feb. 14th, 84-2). 

dacuMeBt in the vU^ar tongae 'in ■tiie 
'.taiya«r&. 'history Of ’France and Gennarty, was merely a-mutual 
eoHtraet af -proteCtionfer the two armies, which never¬ 
theless did’not risk aBcriher battle. .An asniaiible i^isienwf the 
imperiaT succession was arranged, tmd'Afeer-An 'assessment of 
the empire ■which 'took sHnKist‘a'y«ar,. an agreement wws signed 
at Verdun in August 843. 

This was one ef the important events in 'histoiv. Each 
brother received an 'equal -share 'of the diemeniberea empire. 
Partuioa had'the tewitoryon'the right bamk of the’Rfeine, 
oftt0 with’Bpires, Worms and Mainz"* because-of the abund- 
tmte of wine.” ILothair'took'Italy,.the valleys of the 
Bafineand the Meuse, with the two capitals 

. of the empire, 'Aw-laiChapd)e «nd ’Rome, and the 
tkletof'emperor. Charles had all the country watered by'the 
Scheldt, 'the Seine, the Loire And the'Garonne, as far as 'the 
Atlantic and the Ebro. 'The partition of Verdun separated once 
more, -and definitively, the ' lauds of the eastern and western 
®ranks. The former became tilodem Germany, the 'latter 
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France, and eadh'from this time forward had'its own national 
existeHce. However, as the boundary between the possessions 
of Charles the BaM and tbdse'of lamis'was'not strictly defined, 
and as Lothair’s kingdom, hawmg ■no national basis, 'soon dis¬ 
integrated into the kingdoms of Italy, Burgimdyand Arles, in 
Lotharingia, this great undefined territoTy was to serve, os a 
tilting-ground for France and Germany on the very ’morrow of 
the treaty of Verdun and for ton rentories after. 

Charles the Bald was the first king of western Framoc. Anxious 
as he was to preserve Charlemapae’s traditions of government, 
he was not always strong enough to do'so, and warfare 
within his own dominions wus often forced on him. 

The Norse pirates who had troubled Charlemagne (843-btT). 
showed a prreferenoe for western France, justified by 
the easy access afforded by river estuaries with rich monasteries 
on their shores. They tx^an in 841 with the sack of Rouen; 
and from then until 912, when they made a settlement'in one 
part of the country, though few in numbers they never ceased 
attacking Charles’s kingdom, coming in their ships up'the Loire 
as far as Auvergne, up the Garonne to Toulouse, and up the 
Seine and the Scheldt to Paris, where they made four dcsconts 
in forty years, burning towns, pillaging treasure, destroying 
harvests and slaughtering the peasants or carrying them off into 
slaveiy. Charles the Bald thus spent his life sword in hon'd, 
fighting unsuccessfully against the Bretons, whose two kings, 
Nomenoi and Erispo6, he had to recognize in turn ; and against 
the people of Aquitaine, who, in full revolt, appealed for help to 
his brother, Louis the Gentian. He was beaten e-verywhere 
and always: by the Bretons at Balton (845) and Juvardeil 
(851); by the people of Aquitaine-near AngoulSme (845); And 
by the Northmen, who several times'extorted heavy ■ laasoms 
from him. Before long, too, Louis' the Gwraan actually ailied 
him.sdf with the peeqtle of Brittany and Aquitaine, and mvatled 
France at the gammons of Charles'the Bald's own vassAls. 
Though the treaty of Coblenz (860). seemed to reconcile'the two 
kings for the momeTit, no peace was ever possible in 'Chtrles 
the Bald’s kingdom. His own son Charles, king of Aquitaine, 
revolted, and Salomon iwoelivimed himself king of Brittany in 
succession to Eriapo^, who had been 'aesossmated. To check 
the Bretons and the Normans, ivho ■were Attaekiag from'the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, Charles the Bald found'biiwsClf 
I obliged to’cntrust the defence of thecountiy to Robert the Strong, 
j ancestor of the house of’Capet ami duke of the lajids between 
Loire and Seine. 'Robert the Strong, however, though many 
' times victorious over the incorrigible pirates, was'lsflled bythem 
I in a fight at BrissarttiO (866). 

Despite dl'ritis,'Charles spoke authoritativeiyin-iiis oapittilaries, 

I and though incapable of defend!^ ■western 'Frarce,-covaud 
other crowns and looked obstinately eaatwards. 

’ He managed' to' become king iof Lorraine on the death ,/ 
of his Bfphew Lothair 11., and emperor and'king Of '-UmiMti 
'Germany on that Of his other Bephew'Louisfll. (875); J^t'***** 
though only by breakfog'thoconqMittoJ'iiio'y^'Sco.' 

In 876, the year beforeihiB death, he'toofc'a'tliiud crown) that bf 
Italy, though'Hot without E'fresh defeat at'Andemach' Ity Louis 
the GetsnaU’s troops. His titles mereased,'Wde«d,ibat)m)t!Jiis 
power; for -whfte his kingdom was thna giowisig an arsw it sms 
falling to pieces. .The-drchy with ‘Whk!h'he<wwa«lad ‘R 0 b«t 
the Strong was only a mflitary contwarti/rbut'btcaBWWptwerfUl 
fief. Balldwin I. ('d.'879), oowit «if.»Pland«n,'tUHie(l;.the:e«ttnlty 
between the -Scheldt,' the ’So«uno<afld'iThe 'sea into 'Mothtr feisdial 
principality. 'Aquitaine and Brittany were-abnoat indepandoiK, 
Buiyundy was'in full-000*0*1,-aaid within thirty yoore iRailo, 
a Norman, leader, "Was -toi be master'Of the iWxilO'Of'the' lower 
Seine'from'the Otentin to the'-Sonme. -T^te-ttoet'teas that 
between 'the 'king'’6 hMibihty 'to 'defend . the Riagdtnn, and'the 
poweriessnees'Of-nolfies and'peasemts'tto .protectthemsefvwfiiHn 
' pillage, every man made'it ftis business'to seek new protooiofe, 
and'the couittry, in s^te of Cbariee the Bald's efforts, begatf to-he 
■covered With'Stfon^haldB, the-peasant teaming K»’live’bsneath 
the-Ohelter'of ,the>do*joo’ 4 ceepB. '8ueh'>waisal*'gave themselves 
utterly to the lord who guarded them, working for him sword 
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or pickaxe in hand. The king was far away, the lord close 
at hand. Hence the sixty years of terror and confusion 
which came between Charlemagne and the death of Charles 
the Bald suppressed the direct authority of the king in 
favour of the nobles, and prepared the way for a second de¬ 
struction of the monarchy at the hands of a stronger power 
(see Feudalism). 

Before loi^ Charles the Bald’s followers were dictating to 
him; and in the disaffection caused by his feebleness and 
cowardice prelates and nobles allied themselves 
mn/oi**" ®R^*tist him. If they acknowledged the king’s authority 
Hudtiiua. at the assemblies of Yiitz (near Thionville) in 844, 
they forced from him a promise that they should keep 
tlieir fiefs and their dignities; and while establishing a right of 
control over all his actions they deprived him of his right of 
jurisdiction over them. Despite Charles’s resistance his royal 
power dwindled steadily : an appeal to Hincmar, archbishop of 
Reims, entailed concessions to the Church. In 856 some of his 
vassals deserted him and went over to Louis the German. To 
win them back Charles had to sign a new charter, by the terms 
of which loyalty was no longer a one-sided engagement but 
a reciprocal contract between king and vassal. He gave up his 
personal right of distributing the fiefs and honours which were 
the price of adherence, and thus lost for the Carolingians the free 
disposal of the immense territories they had gradually usurped; 
they retained the over-lordship, it is true, but this over-lordship, 
without usufruct and without choice of tenant, was but a 
barren possession. 

Like their territories public authority little by little slipped 
from the grasp of the Carolingians, largely because of their 
Dtear ot ftbuse of their too great power. They had concentrated 
tb*cm- the entire administration in their own hands. Like 
Uagiaa Charlemagne, Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald 
powtr. omnipotent. There were no provincial assemblies, 

no municipal bodies, no merchant-gilds, no autonomous churches; 
the people had no means of making themselves heard; they 
had no place in an administration which was completely in the 
hands of a central hierarchy of officials of all ranks, from dukes 
to scabini, with counts, viscounts and centenarii in between. 
However, these dukes and counts were not merely officials: they 
too had become lords of fideles, of their own advocali, centenarii 
and scabini, whom they nominated, and of all the free men of 
the county, who since Charlemagne’s time had been first allowed 
and then commanded to “ commend ” themselves to a lord, 
receiving feudal benefices in return. Any deprivation or super- 
session of the count might impoverish, dispossess or ruin the 
vassals of the entire county ; so that all, vassals or officials, 
small and great, feeling their danger, united their efforts, and 
lent each other mutual assistance against the permanent menace 
of an overweening monarchy. Hence, at the end of the 9th 
century, the heredity of offices as well as 5 f fiefs. In the dis¬ 
ordered state of society official stability was a valuable warrant 
of peace, and the administrative hierarchy, lay -or spiritual, 
thus formed a mould for the hierarchy of feudalism. There 
was no struggle with the king, simply a cessation of obedience ; 
for without strength or support in the kingdom he was powerless 
to resist. In vain Charles the Bald affirmed his royal authority 
in the capitularies of Quierzy-sur-Oise (857), Reims (860), Pistes 
(864), Gondreville (87a) and Quierzy-sur-Oise (877); each time 
in exchange for assent to the royal will and renewal of oaths 
he had to ac(^uiesce in new safeguards against himself and by 
BO much to diminish that power of protection against violence 
Sind injustice for which the weak had always looked to the throne. 
Far from forbidding the relation of lord and vassal, Charles the 
Bald imposed it upon every man in his kingdom, himself proclaim¬ 
ing the real incapacity and failure of that theoretic royal power 
to which be laid claim. Henceforward royalty had no servants, 
since it performed no service. There was no longer the least 
hesitation over the choice between liberty with danger and 
subjection with safety ; men sought and found' in vassalage 
the right to live, and willingly bartered away their liberty 
for it. 


The degeneration of the monarchy was clearly apparent on 
t^e death of Charles the Bald, when his son, Louis the Stammerer, 
was only assured of the throne, which had passed by U, 
right of birth under the Merovingians and been stam- 
hereditary uijder the earlier Carolingians, through his merer 
election by nobles and bishops under the direction 
of Hugh tile Abbot, successor of Robert the Strang, each voter 
having been won over by gift of abbeys, counties or manors. 
When Louis died two years later (879), the same nobles met, 
some at Creil, the rest at Meaux, and the first party chose Louis 
of Germany, who preferred Lorraine to the crown; while the 
rest anointed Louis HI. and Carloman, sons of the yyy_ 
late king, themselves deciding how the kingdom was uui Carlo- 
to be divided between tlie two princes. Tlius the 
king no longer chose his own vassals; but vassals 
and fief-holders actually elected their king according to the 
material advantages they expected from mm. Louis III. and 
Carloman justified their election by their brilliant victories 
over the Normans at Saucourt (881) and near Epernay (883); 
but at their deaths (882-884), the nobles, instead of taking 
Louis's boy-son, Charles the Simple, as king, chose Charles the 
Fat, king of Germany, because he was emperor and seemed 
powerful. He united once more the dominions of 
Charlemagne; but he disgraced the imperial throne 
by bis feebleness, and was incapable of using his (ss4.ssg)^ 
immense army to defend Paris when it was besieged 
by the Normans. Expelled from Italy, he only came to France 
to buy a shameful peace. When he died in January 888 he had 
not a single faithful vassal, and the feudal lords resolved never 
again to place the sceptre in a hand that could not wield the 
sword. 

The death-struggle of the Carolingians lasted for a century 
of uncertainty and anarchy, durmg which time the bishops, 
counts and lords might well have suppressed the yj^yy^, 
monarchy had they been hostile to it. Such, however, gtruttgio ot 
was not their policy; on the contrary, they needed a tb» Cm- 
king to act as agent for their private interests, since 
he alone could invest their rank and dignities with' 
an official and legitimate character. They did not at once 
agree on Charles’s successor; for some of them chose Eudes 
(Odo), son of Robert the Strong, for his brilliant defence of Paris 
against the Normans in 885 j others Guy, duke of Spoleto in 
Italy, who had himself crown^ at Langres ; while many wished 
for Arnulf, illegitimate son of Carloman, king of Germany and 
emperor. Eudes was victor in the struggle, and was crowned 
and anointed at Compii'gne on the 29th of February 888 ; but 
five years later, meeting with defeat after defeat at the hands of 
the Normans, his followers deserted from him to Charles the 
Simple, grandson of Charles the Bald, who was also supported 
by Fulk, archbishop of Reims. 

This fest, Carolingian restoration took place on the 28th of 
January 893, and thenceforward throughout this warlike period 
from 888 to 936 the crown passed from one dynasty 
to the other according to the interests of the nobles. 

After desperate strife, an agreement between the two (sss-su). 
rivals, Arnulf’s sup^rt, and the death of Odo, 
secured it for Charles III., sumamed the Simple, His subjects 
remained faithful to him for a good while, os he put an end to the 
Norman invasions which had desolated the kingdom for two 
centuries, and cowed those barbarians, much to the benefit of 
France. By the treaty of St Clair-sur-Epte (911) their leader 
Rolf (Rollo) obtained one of Charles’s daughters in marriage 
and the district of the Lower Seine which the Normans had long 
occupied, on condition that he and his men ceased their attacks 
and accepted Christianity. Having thus tranquillized the west, 
Charles took advant^e of Louis the Child’s death, and „ . 

conquered Lorraine, in spite of opposition from Conrad, 
king of Germany (921). But his preference for his new 
conquest, and for a Lorrainer of low birth named 
Hagano, aroused the jealousy and discontent of his nobles. 
They first elected Robert, count of Paris (923), and then after 
his death m a successful battle near Soissons against Charles the 
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Simple, Rudolph of Burgundy, his son-in-law. But Herbert of 
Vermandois, one of the successful combatants, at 
5“*^l®^Soissons, coveted the countship of lAon, which 
(923-93e). Rudolph refused him ; and he thereupon proclaimed 
Charles the Simple, who had confided 1 ^ cause to him, 
as king once more. Seeing his danger Rudolph ceded the count- 
ship to Herbert, and Charles was relegated to his prison until 
his death in 929. After unsuccessftil wars against the nobles 
of the South, against the Normans, who asserted that they were 
bound to no one except Charles the Simple, and against the 
Hungarians (who, now the Normans were pacified, were acting 
their part in tlie East), Rudolph had a return of good fortune 
in the years between 930 and 936, despite thje intrigues of Herbert 
of Vermandois. Upon his death the nobles assembled to elect 
a king j and Hugh the Great, Rudolph’s brother-in-law, moved 
by irresolution as much as by prudence, instead of taking the 
crown, preferred to restore the Carolingians once more in the 
person of Charles the .Simple’s son, Louis d’Outremer, himself 
claiming numerous privileges and enjoying the exercise of power 
unencumbered by a title which carried with it the jealousy of 
the noblcE. 

This restoration was no more peaceful than its predecessor. 
The Carolingiatis had as it were a fresh access of energy, and the 
Loain IV. against the Robertinians went on relentlessly. 

tbc ' J’>oth sides employed similar methods ; one was sup- 
Poreigner, parted by Normandy, the other by Germany ; the 
936 - 9 S 4 . archbishop of Reims was for the Carolingians, the 
Robertinians had to be content with the less influential bishop 
of .Sens. Louis soon proved to Hugh the Great, who was trying 
to play the part of a mayor of the palace, that he was by no 
means a roi jaiutaut ; and the powerful duke of the Franks, 
growing uneasy, allied himself with Herbert of Vermandois, 
William of Normandy and his brother-in-law Otto 1 . king of 
Germany, who resented the loss of Lorraine. Louis defended 
himself with energy, aided chiefly by the nobles of the South, 
by his relative Edmund, king of the English, and then by Otto 
himself, whose brother-in-law he also had become. A peace 
advantageous to him was made in 94s, and on the deaths of his 
two opponents, Herbert of Vermandois and William of Nor¬ 
mandy, all seemed to be going well for him; but his guardian¬ 
ship of Ricliard, son of the duke of Normandy, aroused fresh 
strife, and on the 13th of July 945 he fell into an ambush and 
suffered a captivity similar to his father’s of twenty-two years 
before. No one had befriended Charles the Simple, but Louis had 
his wife Gerberga, who won over to his cause the kings of England 
and Germany .and even Hugh. Hugh set him free, insisting, as 
payment for hi.s aid, on the cession of Laon, the capital of the 
kingdom and the last fortified town remaining to the Carolingians 
(946). Louis was hardly free before he took vengeance, harried 
the lands of his rival, restored to the archiepiscopal throne of 
Reims Artakl, his faithful adviser, in place of the son of Herbert 
of Vermandois, and managed to get Hugh excommunicated 
by the council of Ingelheim (948) and by the pope. A two years’ 
struggle wearied the rivals, and they made peace in 950. Louis 
once more held Laon, and in the following year further 
strengthened his position by a successful expedition into Bur¬ 
gundy. Still his last years were not peaceful; for besides civil 
wars there were two Hungarian invasions of France (951 
and 954). 

Louis's sudden death in 954 once more placed the Carolingian 
line in peril, since he had not had time to have his son Lotliair 
crowned. For a third time Hugh had the disposal of 
crown, and he was no more tempted to take it him¬ 
self in 934 than in 923 or 936; it was too profitless a 
possession. Thanks to Hugh’s support and to the good offices 
of Otto and his brother Bruno, archbishop of Cologne and duke 
of Lorraine, Lothair was cho.sen king and crewned at Reims. 
Hugh exacted, as payment for his disinterestedness and fidelity, 
a renewal of his sovereignty over Burgundy with that of Aquitaine 
as well; he was in fact the viceroy of the kingdom, and others 
imitated him by demanding indemnities, privileges and con¬ 
firmation of rights, as was customary at the beginning of a reign. 
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Hugh strengthened his position in Burgundy, Lorraine and 
Normandy by means of marriages; but just os his power was 
at its height he died (956). His death and the minority of his 
sons, Hugh Capet and Eudes, gave the Carolingian dynos^ thirty 
years more of life. 

For nine years (956-965) Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, was 
regent of France, and thanks to him there was a kind of entente 
cordtale between the Carolingians and the Robertinians and Otto. 
Bruno made Lothair recognize Hugh as duke of France and 
Eudes as duke of Burgundy ; but the sons preserved the father’s 
enmity towards king Louis, despite the archbishop’s repeated 
efforts. His death deprived Lothair of a wise and devoted 
guardian, even if it did set him free from German influence; 
and the death of Odalric, archbishop of Reims, in 969, was 
another fatal loss for the Carolingians, succeeded as he was by 
Adalbero, who, though learned, pious and highly intelligent, 
was none the less ambitious. On the death of Otto I. (973) 
Lothair wished to regain Lorraine; but his success was small, 
owing to his limited resources and the uncertain support of his 
vassals. In 980, regretting his fruitless quarrel with Otto II., 
who had ravaged the whole country as far as Paris, and fearing 
that even with the .support of the house of Vermandois he would 
be crushed like his father Louis IV. between the duke of France 
and the emperor, who could count on the archbishop of Reims, 
Lothair made peace with Otto—a great mistake, which cost him 
the prestige he had gained among his nobles by his fairly success¬ 
ful struggle with the emperor, drawing down upon him, moreover, 
the swift wrath of Hugh, who thought himself tricked. Otto, 
meanwhile, whom he was unwise enough to trust, made peace 
secretly with Hugh, as it was his interest to play off his two old 
enemies one against the other. However, Otto died first (983), 
leaving a three-year-old son, Otto III., and Lothair, hoping for 
Lorraine, upheld the claims of Henry of Bavaria, who wished to 
oust Otto. This was a war-signal for Archbishop Adalbero 
and his adviser Gerbert, devoted to the idea of the Roman 
empire, and determined that it should still be vested in the race 
of Otto, which had always been beneficent to the Church. 

They decided to set the Robertinians against the Carolingians, 
and on their advice Hugh Capet dispersed the assembly of 
Cnmpi^gne which Lothair had commissioned to ex- 
amine Adalbero’s behaviour. On Lothair’s death in 
986, Hugh surrounded his son and successor, Louis V., 
with intrigues. Louis was a weak-minded and violent young man 
with neither authority nor prestige, and Hugh tried to have him 
placed under tutelage. After Louis V.’s sudden death, aged 
twenty, in 987, Adalbero and Gerbert, with the support of the 
reformed Quniac clergy, at the Assembly of Senlis eliminated 
from the succession the rightful heir, Charles of Lorraine, who, 
without influence or wealth, had become a stranger in his own 
country, and elected Hugh Capet, who, though rich and powerful, 
was superior neither in intellect nor character. Thus the triple 
alliance of Adalbero’s bold and adroit imperialism with the 
cautious and vacillating ambition of the duke of the Franks, 
and the impolitic hostility towards Germany of the ruined 
Carolingians, resulted in the unlooked-for advent of the new 
Capetian dynasty. 

This event completed the evolution of the forces that had 
produced feudalism, the basis of the medieval social system. 
The idea of public authority had been replaced by one 
that was simpler and therefore better fitted for a half- bmamt a! 
civilized society—that of dependence of the weak on 
the strong, voluntarily entered on by means of mutual 
contract. Feudalism had gained ground in the 8th_ century; 
feudalism it was which had raised the first Carolingian to the 
throne as being the richest and most powerful person in Austrasia; 
and Charlemagne with all his power had been as utterly unable 
as the Merovingians to revive the idea of an abstract and im¬ 
personal state. Charlemagne’s vassals, however, had needed 
him; while from Charles the Bald onward it was the king who 
needed the vassals—a change more marked with each successive 
prince. The feudal system had in fact turned against the throne, 
the vassals using it to secure a permanent hold upon offices and 
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or pickaxe in hand. The king was far away, the lord close 
at hand. Hence the sixty years of terror and confusion 
which came between Charlemagne and the death of Charles 
the Bald suppressed the direct authority of the king in 
favour of the nobles, and prepared the way for a second de¬ 
struction of the monarchy at the hands of a stronger power 
(see Feudalism). 

Before loi^ Charles the Bald’s followers were dictating to 
him; and in the disaffection caused by his feebleness and 
cowardice prelates and nobles allied themselves 
mn/oi**" ®R^*tist him. If they acknowledged the king’s authority 
Hudtiiua. at the assemblies of Yiitz (near Thionville) in 844, 
they forced from him a promise that they should keep 
tlieir fiefs and their dignities; and while establishing a right of 
control over all his actions they deprived him of his right of 
jurisdiction over them. Despite Charles’s resistance his royal 
power dwindled steadily : an appeal to Hincmar, archbishop of 
Reims, entailed concessions to the Church. In 856 some of his 
vassals deserted him and went over to Louis the German. To 
win them back Charles had to sign a new charter, by the terms 
of which loyalty was no longer a one-sided engagement but 
a reciprocal contract between king and vassal. He gave up his 
personal right of distributing the fiefs and honours which were 
the price of adherence, and thus lost for the Carolingians the free 
disposal of the immense territories they had gradually usurped; 
they retained the over-lordship, it is true, but this over-lordship, 
without usufruct and without choice of tenant, was but a 
barren possession. 

Like their territories public authority little by little slipped 
from the grasp of the Carolingians, largely because of their 
Dtear ot ftbuse of their too great power. They had concentrated 
tb*cm- the entire administration in their own hands. Like 
Uagiaa Charlemagne, Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald 
powtr. omnipotent. There were no provincial assemblies, 

no municipal bodies, no merchant-gilds, no autonomous churches; 
the people had no means of making themselves heard; they 
had no place in an administration which was completely in the 
hands of a central hierarchy of officials of all ranks, from dukes 
to scabini, with counts, viscounts and centenarii in between. 
However, these dukes and counts were not merely officials: they 
too had become lords of fideles, of their own advocali, centenarii 
and scabini, whom they nominated, and of all the free men of 
the county, who since Charlemagne’s time had been first allowed 
and then commanded to “ commend ” themselves to a lord, 
receiving feudal benefices in return. Any deprivation or super- 
session of the count might impoverish, dispossess or ruin the 
vassals of the entire county ; so that all, vassals or officials, 
small and great, feeling their danger, united their efforts, and 
lent each other mutual assistance against the permanent menace 
of an overweening monarchy. Hence, at the end of the 9th 
century, the heredity of offices as well as 5 f fiefs. In the dis¬ 
ordered state of society official stability was a valuable warrant 
of peace, and the administrative hierarchy, lay -or spiritual, 
thus formed a mould for the hierarchy of feudalism. There 
was no struggle with the king, simply a cessation of obedience ; 
for without strength or support in the kingdom he was powerless 
to resist. In vain Charles the Bald affirmed his royal authority 
in the capitularies of Quierzy-sur-Oise (857), Reims (860), Pistes 
(864), Gondreville (87a) and Quierzy-sur-Oise (877); each time 
in exchange for assent to the royal will and renewal of oaths 
he had to ac(^uiesce in new safeguards against himself and by 
BO much to diminish that power of protection against violence 
Sind injustice for which the weak had always looked to the throne. 
Far from forbidding the relation of lord and vassal, Charles the 
Bald imposed it upon every man in his kingdom, himself proclaim¬ 
ing the real incapacity and failure of that theoretic royal power 
to which be laid claim. Henceforward royalty had no servants, 
since it performed no service. There was no longer the least 
hesitation over the choice between liberty with danger and 
subjection with safety ; men sought and found' in vassalage 
the right to live, and willingly bartered away their liberty 
for it. 


The degeneration of the monarchy was clearly apparent on 
t^e death of Charles the Bald, when his son, Louis the Stammerer, 
was only assured of the throne, which had passed by U, 
right of birth under the Merovingians and been stam- 
hereditary uijder the earlier Carolingians, through his merer 
election by nobles and bishops under the direction 
of Hugh tile Abbot, successor of Robert the Strang, each voter 
having been won over by gift of abbeys, counties or manors. 
When Louis died two years later (879), the same nobles met, 
some at Creil, the rest at Meaux, and the first party chose Louis 
of Germany, who preferred Lorraine to the crown; while the 
rest anointed Louis HI. and Carloman, sons of the yyy_ 
late king, themselves deciding how the kingdom was uui Carlo- 
to be divided between tlie two princes. Tlius the 
king no longer chose his own vassals; but vassals 
and fief-holders actually elected their king according to the 
material advantages they expected from mm. Louis III. and 
Carloman justified their election by their brilliant victories 
over the Normans at Saucourt (881) and near Epernay (883); 
but at their deaths (882-884), the nobles, instead of taking 
Louis's boy-son, Charles the Simple, as king, chose Charles the 
Fat, king of Germany, because he was emperor and seemed 
powerful. He united once more the dominions of 
Charlemagne; but he disgraced the imperial throne 
by bis feebleness, and was incapable of using his (ss4.ssg)^ 
immense army to defend Paris when it was besieged 
by the Normans. Expelled from Italy, he only came to France 
to buy a shameful peace. When he died in January 888 he had 
not a single faithful vassal, and the feudal lords resolved never 
again to place the sceptre in a hand that could not wield the 
sword. 

The death-struggle of the Carolingians lasted for a century 
of uncertainty and anarchy, durmg which time the bishops, 
counts and lords might well have suppressed the yj^yy^, 
monarchy had they been hostile to it. Such, however, gtruttgio ot 
was not their policy; on the contrary, they needed a tb» Cm- 
king to act as agent for their private interests, since 
he alone could invest their rank and dignities with' 
an official and legitimate character. They did not at once 
agree on Charles’s successor; for some of them chose Eudes 
(Odo), son of Robert the Strong, for his brilliant defence of Paris 
against the Normans in 885 j others Guy, duke of Spoleto in 
Italy, who had himself crown^ at Langres ; while many wished 
for Arnulf, illegitimate son of Carloman, king of Germany and 
emperor. Eudes was victor in the struggle, and was crowned 
and anointed at Compii'gne on the 29th of February 888 ; but 
five years later, meeting with defeat after defeat at the hands of 
the Normans, his followers deserted from him to Charles the 
Simple, grandson of Charles the Bald, who was also supported 
by Fulk, archbishop of Reims. 

This fest, Carolingian restoration took place on the 28th of 
January 893, and thenceforward throughout this warlike period 
from 888 to 936 the crown passed from one dynasty 
to the other according to the interests of the nobles. 

After desperate strife, an agreement between the two (sss-su). 
rivals, Arnulf’s sup^rt, and the death of Odo, 
secured it for Charles III., sumamed the Simple, His subjects 
remained faithful to him for a good while, os he put an end to the 
Norman invasions which had desolated the kingdom for two 
centuries, and cowed those barbarians, much to the benefit of 
France. By the treaty of St Clair-sur-Epte (911) their leader 
Rolf (Rollo) obtained one of Charles’s daughters in marriage 
and the district of the Lower Seine which the Normans had long 
occupied, on condition that he and his men ceased their attacks 
and accepted Christianity. Having thus tranquillized the west, 
Charles took advant^e of Louis the Child’s death, and „ . 

conquered Lorraine, in spite of opposition from Conrad, 
king of Germany (921). But his preference for his new 
conquest, and for a Lorrainer of low birth named 
Hagano, aroused the jealousy and discontent of his nobles. 
They first elected Robert, count of Paris (923), and then after 
his death m a successful battle near Soissons against Charles the 
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Aftw* century's iMhettgfthsiJwasctrffCiipet awoke once more 
-witJiL Ijoiiii)' VI. 1^ begaiv tihe desttuotion. o 4 the^eudal polity. 
Loait'.KL. tWity-fOur years of increasing warfare this active 
tie Pet tttid energetic king, thi)i btare and pereevering soldier, 
watl spared'hiia^f, energetically policing the royal 

uan demesne agattMt sach' piBagors as Hugh of Le Puiset 
Off Thomas of Marie. There was, howowtr, but httte-dHTereinoe 
yet between a count of Flcutckas or of Chartres.and Louis. VL, 
the possessor of a but.*nall arid porpetually disturbed-realm, 
rdio was praised by his minisoer, the monk Stiver, for making 
his power felt a.s far as distant Berri! This was clearly shown 
when he attempted to force the great feudal lords to recbgnizc 
his authority. His bold endoavour to establish William Clito 
in Flanders ended in failure',* and his want of strength was 
particularly humiliating in- his unfortunate struggle with Henry 
I., king of the English and dtfke of Normandy, who was powerful 
and well served, the real master of a comparatively weak baron¬ 
age. Louis only escaped being crushed because he remembered, 
as did Ws succes.sors for long after him, that his house owed its 
power to the Church. 

The Church ha.s never loved weakness ; she has always ha-d a 
secret sympathy for power, whatever iis source, when she could 
hope to capture it and make it serve her ends. Louis VI. de¬ 
fended her against feudal robbers; and she »tpported him in his 
struggles against the nobles, making him, moreover, by his son’s 
marriage with the lieiress of. Arjuitaine, the greatest and richest 
landholder of the kingdom. But Louis' was not the obedient 
tool' she wished for. With equal firmness and success he vindi¬ 
cated his rights, whether against tlte indirect attacks of the 
papacy on his independence, or the claims of the ecclesiastical 
courts which, in principle, he*made subordinate to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the crown ; whether in episcopal Sections, or in ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms whidi might ^seibly imperil his power ot his 
revenues. The prestige this energetic king, protector* oHhe 
Chureh, of the infant eommune.s in the towns, and of Hie peiasants 
as against the constant oppressions of feudalism, became still 
greater at the end of his reign, when an invasion of the German 
emperor Henry V. in alliance wiHi Henry Beauclcrk of Normandy 
(Henry I. of England), rallied his subjects round'the oriflamme of 
St Denis, awakening throughout northern France the unaniinous 
and novel sentiment of national danger. 

Unfortunately his successor, Louis VIE, almost destroyed 
his work by a colossal blunder, although circumstances 
seemed much in his favour. Germany and England, the two 
LeaieVii. Powers especially to be dreaded, were busy with 
the Yoaag internal troubles and quarrels of succes.sion. Oh the 
(/ur- other hand, thanks to his marriage with Eleanor 

ttao). y( Aquitaine, Louis’s own domains had been increased 

by the greater part of the country between the Loire and the 
Pyrenees ; while his father’s minister, the monk Suger, continued 
to assist him with his moderation and prudence. His first 
successes against Tlieobald of Champagne, who for thirty years 
had been the most dangerous of the great French barons and 
had refused a vassal's services to Ixiuis VL, as well as the adroit 
diplomacy with Which he wrested from Geoffrey the Fair, count 
of Anjou, a part of the Norman Vexin long claimed by the French 
kings, in exchange for permitting him to conquer Normandy, 
augured'well for his boldness-and activity, had he but confined 
them to sendng his own interests. The second crusade, under¬ 
taken to expiate his burning of the church of Vitry, inaugurated- 
a series of magnificent but fruitless exploh(3; vrhile his wife 
was the cause of domestic quarrels- still more disastrous. Pictv 
and a thirst for glory impelled- Louis to take the lead in this 
fresh expedition to the Holy Land, despite the 
opposition of Suger, and the hesitation of the pope, 
cniMMie. Bernard of Clairvaux and the barons. The alliance 
with the German king Conrad III. only enhanced the 
dlffitnhies of an enterprise already made hazairdous by the 
xaisunderstandings between- Greeks affd- Latins. The Cfusode 


sided the double itiiaasfiBr o£ milttmiy ddfaat and iHKitial 
di8lwnour '(aii47.*-ii;^^j.and Suget's d«th. ill wjn -delaiVed 
Lonrs of a counselto -who had exetoised ■ffto-.fJgem^y, skaMy 
and with kuooess, just at the i'vory moment wlfani'hiBi dreorba 
from Eleanor was to jeopardize the.fortunes of the-CaficOs. 

For the proud and passJbnate Eleanor married,, two.lnoftths 
later (May 1152), the young Henry, count Of Aiftjtiil hnd duke 
of Normandy, who. held, besides these great fiefs, 
the wihnle of the southrwfcst of Enance, and in 
years' time the crown of England as weJl, Henry ajid.xJJIwalr 
Loufa at once engaged in the first Capet-AngeVin dud, 
destined t.n last a hundred years (iii52-t24a;). When Frailce 
and England thus entered European histor)*, their condidons 
were far from being equal. In England royal power Was strong ; 
the size of the Ango\-in empire was vast, and the succession 
assured. It was only abuse of their too-great powers that ruined 
the o-arly Angevin king.s, France in the 12th century was merely 
a federation of separate states, jealou.sly independent, which 
the king had to negotiate with rather than rule ; while his own 
possessions, shorn of the rich heritage of Aquitaine, were, so to 
•speak, swamped by tliose of the English king. For some time 
it w-as feared that the. French kingdom would be entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in consequence of the marriage between Louis’s daughter 
and Henry II.’s eldest .son. The two rivals were typical of their 
states, Hcniy II. being markedly superior to Louis in political 
resource,^ military talent and energ)-. He failed, however, to 
realize his lunbition of shutting ia the Capet king and isolatmg 
him from the rest of Europe by crafty alliances, notably that 
with the emperor Frederick i^barosBa—while watching an 
opportunity to supplant him upon the French throncv It is 
extraordinary that Louis should have escaped final destruction, 
considering that Henry had subdued Scotland, retaken Anjou 
from his brother Geoffrey, won a hold over Brittany, and schemed 
successfully for Languedoc. But the Church once more came 
to the rescue of her devoted son. The retreat to France of Pope 
Alexander HI., after he had been driven from Rome by the 
emperor P'rederick in favour of the anti-pope Vtetor, revived 
Louisas moral prestige. Henry IL’s quarrel.with Thomas Bedtet, 
archbishop of Canterbury, which ran its course in France (1164- 
17 7 >.) as a struggle for the independence and reform-of the Church, 
Ixith threatened by the Constitutions of atrendon, and ended 
with the murder of Decket in 1172, gave Louis yet another 
advantage over his rival. Finally the birth- of Philip Augustus 
(T165), after thirty years of childless wedlbck, saved the kingdom 
from a war of succession, jbst at the time when the powerful 
Angevin sway, based entirely upon- force, was jeopar^eed by 
the rebellion of Henry II.’s sons against their father, Louis 
naturally joined the coalition of 1173, but showed no more 
vigour in this than in hisotber wan;; and his fate would-have been 
sealed had not tlie pope checked Henry by the threat of an 
interdict, and reconciled the- combatants. (.117,7.). Louis hud still 
time left to effect the coronation, of his son Philip Augustus 
(-7779), and to associate him-with himself in tiie exercise of the 
royal power for which he had: grown too old and infirtn. 

Philip Augustus, who-was to be-the bitterest enemy of Henry 
II. and the Angovins, was barely twenty before he revealed tlie 
full measure of his cold energy and unscrupulous 
ambition. In five years (ii 3 o-i£ 86 ) he rid himself Auaueiue 
of the ovcTshado-wing power of Philip of Alsace, courtt (*tW- 
of Flandbrs, and his own uncles, the counts of 
Champagne ; while the treaty of May 20th, 1186, was his first 
rough leason to the foudali leagues, which he had reduced to 
povvorlossnessj and to the subjugated duke of Burgundy and 
oount of Flanders. Northern and eastern France recognized the 
.suzerainty of the Capet, and Philip Augustus was now bold 
enough to attack Henry II., the master of the west, wlwse 
friendly neutrality (assured by the treaty of Gisors) had made; 
possible the successive defeats- of the great French barcmsn 
Like his father, Philip understood how to make capital out of the 
quarrels of the ageti and ailing Henry II. with hie sons} e^cially 
with Ricliard, who claimed his French heritage in hii father’s, 
lifetime, and raised up enemies for the disunited Angevins even. 
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or pickaxe in hand. The king was far away, the lord close 
at hand. Hence the sixty years of terror and confusion 
which came between Charlemagne and the death of Charles 
the Bald suppressed the direct authority of the king in 
favour of the nobles, and prepared the way for a second de¬ 
struction of the monarchy at the hands of a stronger power 
(see Feudalism). 

Before loi^ Charles the Bald’s followers were dictating to 
him; and in the disaffection caused by his feebleness and 
cowardice prelates and nobles allied themselves 
mn/oi**" ®R^*tist him. If they acknowledged the king’s authority 
Hudtiiua. at the assemblies of Yiitz (near Thionville) in 844, 
they forced from him a promise that they should keep 
tlieir fiefs and their dignities; and while establishing a right of 
control over all his actions they deprived him of his right of 
jurisdiction over them. Despite Charles’s resistance his royal 
power dwindled steadily : an appeal to Hincmar, archbishop of 
Reims, entailed concessions to the Church. In 856 some of his 
vassals deserted him and went over to Louis the German. To 
win them back Charles had to sign a new charter, by the terms 
of which loyalty was no longer a one-sided engagement but 
a reciprocal contract between king and vassal. He gave up his 
personal right of distributing the fiefs and honours which were 
the price of adherence, and thus lost for the Carolingians the free 
disposal of the immense territories they had gradually usurped; 
they retained the over-lordship, it is true, but this over-lordship, 
without usufruct and without choice of tenant, was but a 
barren possession. 

Like their territories public authority little by little slipped 
from the grasp of the Carolingians, largely because of their 
Dtear ot ftbuse of their too great power. They had concentrated 
tb*cm- the entire administration in their own hands. Like 
Uagiaa Charlemagne, Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald 
powtr. omnipotent. There were no provincial assemblies, 

no municipal bodies, no merchant-gilds, no autonomous churches; 
the people had no means of making themselves heard; they 
had no place in an administration which was completely in the 
hands of a central hierarchy of officials of all ranks, from dukes 
to scabini, with counts, viscounts and centenarii in between. 
However, these dukes and counts were not merely officials: they 
too had become lords of fideles, of their own advocali, centenarii 
and scabini, whom they nominated, and of all the free men of 
the county, who since Charlemagne’s time had been first allowed 
and then commanded to “ commend ” themselves to a lord, 
receiving feudal benefices in return. Any deprivation or super- 
session of the count might impoverish, dispossess or ruin the 
vassals of the entire county ; so that all, vassals or officials, 
small and great, feeling their danger, united their efforts, and 
lent each other mutual assistance against the permanent menace 
of an overweening monarchy. Hence, at the end of the 9th 
century, the heredity of offices as well as 5 f fiefs. In the dis¬ 
ordered state of society official stability was a valuable warrant 
of peace, and the administrative hierarchy, lay -or spiritual, 
thus formed a mould for the hierarchy of feudalism. There 
was no struggle with the king, simply a cessation of obedience ; 
for without strength or support in the kingdom he was powerless 
to resist. In vain Charles the Bald affirmed his royal authority 
in the capitularies of Quierzy-sur-Oise (857), Reims (860), Pistes 
(864), Gondreville (87a) and Quierzy-sur-Oise (877); each time 
in exchange for assent to the royal will and renewal of oaths 
he had to ac(^uiesce in new safeguards against himself and by 
BO much to diminish that power of protection against violence 
Sind injustice for which the weak had always looked to the throne. 
Far from forbidding the relation of lord and vassal, Charles the 
Bald imposed it upon every man in his kingdom, himself proclaim¬ 
ing the real incapacity and failure of that theoretic royal power 
to which be laid claim. Henceforward royalty had no servants, 
since it performed no service. There was no longer the least 
hesitation over the choice between liberty with danger and 
subjection with safety ; men sought and found' in vassalage 
the right to live, and willingly bartered away their liberty 
for it. 


The degeneration of the monarchy was clearly apparent on 
t^e death of Charles the Bald, when his son, Louis the Stammerer, 
was only assured of the throne, which had passed by U, 
right of birth under the Merovingians and been stam- 
hereditary uijder the earlier Carolingians, through his merer 
election by nobles and bishops under the direction 
of Hugh tile Abbot, successor of Robert the Strang, each voter 
having been won over by gift of abbeys, counties or manors. 
When Louis died two years later (879), the same nobles met, 
some at Creil, the rest at Meaux, and the first party chose Louis 
of Germany, who preferred Lorraine to the crown; while the 
rest anointed Louis HI. and Carloman, sons of the yyy_ 
late king, themselves deciding how the kingdom was uui Carlo- 
to be divided between tlie two princes. Tlius the 
king no longer chose his own vassals; but vassals 
and fief-holders actually elected their king according to the 
material advantages they expected from mm. Louis III. and 
Carloman justified their election by their brilliant victories 
over the Normans at Saucourt (881) and near Epernay (883); 
but at their deaths (882-884), the nobles, instead of taking 
Louis's boy-son, Charles the Simple, as king, chose Charles the 
Fat, king of Germany, because he was emperor and seemed 
powerful. He united once more the dominions of 
Charlemagne; but he disgraced the imperial throne 
by bis feebleness, and was incapable of using his (ss4.ssg)^ 
immense army to defend Paris when it was besieged 
by the Normans. Expelled from Italy, he only came to France 
to buy a shameful peace. When he died in January 888 he had 
not a single faithful vassal, and the feudal lords resolved never 
again to place the sceptre in a hand that could not wield the 
sword. 

The death-struggle of the Carolingians lasted for a century 
of uncertainty and anarchy, durmg which time the bishops, 
counts and lords might well have suppressed the yj^yy^, 
monarchy had they been hostile to it. Such, however, gtruttgio ot 
was not their policy; on the contrary, they needed a tb» Cm- 
king to act as agent for their private interests, since 
he alone could invest their rank and dignities with' 
an official and legitimate character. They did not at once 
agree on Charles’s successor; for some of them chose Eudes 
(Odo), son of Robert the Strong, for his brilliant defence of Paris 
against the Normans in 885 j others Guy, duke of Spoleto in 
Italy, who had himself crown^ at Langres ; while many wished 
for Arnulf, illegitimate son of Carloman, king of Germany and 
emperor. Eudes was victor in the struggle, and was crowned 
and anointed at Compii'gne on the 29th of February 888 ; but 
five years later, meeting with defeat after defeat at the hands of 
the Normans, his followers deserted from him to Charles the 
Simple, grandson of Charles the Bald, who was also supported 
by Fulk, archbishop of Reims. 

This fest, Carolingian restoration took place on the 28th of 
January 893, and thenceforward throughout this warlike period 
from 888 to 936 the crown passed from one dynasty 
to the other according to the interests of the nobles. 

After desperate strife, an agreement between the two (sss-su). 
rivals, Arnulf’s sup^rt, and the death of Odo, 
secured it for Charles III., sumamed the Simple, His subjects 
remained faithful to him for a good while, os he put an end to the 
Norman invasions which had desolated the kingdom for two 
centuries, and cowed those barbarians, much to the benefit of 
France. By the treaty of St Clair-sur-Epte (911) their leader 
Rolf (Rollo) obtained one of Charles’s daughters in marriage 
and the district of the Lower Seine which the Normans had long 
occupied, on condition that he and his men ceased their attacks 
and accepted Christianity. Having thus tranquillized the west, 
Charles took advant^e of Louis the Child’s death, and „ . 

conquered Lorraine, in spite of opposition from Conrad, 
king of Germany (921). But his preference for his new 
conquest, and for a Lorrainer of low birth named 
Hagano, aroused the jealousy and discontent of his nobles. 
They first elected Robert, count of Paris (923), and then after 
his death m a successful battle near Soissons against Charles the 
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feudoliBm with sword and diplomacy. Philip’s son was the first 
of the Capets who was not crowned during his father’s lifetime ; 
a fact clearly shewing that the principle of heredity had now 
loeen established beyond discussion. 

I ouis VIII.’s short reign was but a prolongation of Philip’s 
in its realization of his two great designs; the ticovery from 
Henry III. of England of Poitou as far as the Garonne; 
and the crusade against the Albigenses, which with 
small pains procured him the succession of Amaury 
de Montfort, and the Languedoc of the counts of 
Toulouse, if not the whole of Gascony. Louis VIII. died on 
his return from this short campaign without having proved his 
full worth. 

But the history of France during the nth and 12th centuries 
does not entirely consist of these painful struggles of the Capet 
dynasty to shake off the fetters of feudalism. France, 
Pnac^' no longer split up into separate fragments, now began 
activity, to exercise both intellectual and military influence 
over Europe. Everywhere her sons gave proof of 
rejuvenated acti^'ity. The Christian missions which others 
were reviving in Prussia and beginning in Hungary were under¬ 
taken on a vaster scale hy the Capets. These “ elder sons of 
the Church ” made themselves responsible for carrying out the 
“ work of God,” and French pilgrims in the Holy Land pre¬ 
pared the great movement of the Crusades against the infidels. 
Religious faith, love of adventure, the hope of making ad¬ 
vantageous conquests, anticipations of a promised paradise— 
all combined to force this advance upon the Orient, which 
though failing to rescue the sepulchre of Christ, the ephemeral 
kingdoms of Jerusalem and Cyprus, the dukedom of Athens, 
or the Latin empire of Constantinople, yet gained for France 
that prestige for military glory and religious piety which for 
centuries constituted her strength in the Levant (see Crusades). 
At the call of the pope other members of the French chivalry 
also made victorious expeditions against the Mussulmans, and 
founded the Christian kiirgdom of Portugal. Obeying that 
enterprising spirit which was to take them to England half a 
century later, Normans descended upon southern Italy and 
wrested rich lands from Greeks and Sar.tcens. 

In the domain of intellect the advance of the French showed 
a no less dazzling and a no less universal activity; they sang 
latai- “ fought, and their epics were worthy 

itctuai of their swordsmanship, while their cathedrals were 
aeveiop- hymns in stone as ardent us their soaring flights of 
mint. devotion. In this period of intense religious life 
France was alwiiys in the vanguard. It was the ideas of Cluniac 
monks that freed the Church from feudal supremacy, and in 
the 11th century produced a Pope Gregory VII.; the spirit 
of free investigation shown by the heretics of Orleans inspired 
the rude Breton, Abelard, in the 12th century; and with 
Gcrbert and Fulbert of Chartres the schools first kindled that 
brilliant light which the university of Paris, organized by Philip 
Augustus, was to shed over the world from the heights of 
Sainte-Genevi^vc. In the quarrels of the priesthood under 
the Empire it was St Bernard, the great abbot of Clairvaux, 
who tried to arrest the papacy on the slippery downward path 
of theocracy; finally, it was in Sugar’s church of St Denis 
that French art began that struggle between light against 
darkness which, culminating in Notre-Dame and the Sainte- 
Chapelle, was to teach the architects of the world the delight 
of building with airiness of effect. The old basilica which 
contains the history of the monarchy sums up the whole of Gothic 
r.rt to this day, and it was Suger who in the domain of art and 
politics brought forward once more the conception of unity. 
The courteous ideal of French chivalry, with its “ delectable ” 
language, was adopted by all seigniorial Europe, which thus 
became animated, as it were, by the life-blood of France. Simi¬ 
larly, in the universal movement of those forces which make for 
freedom, France began the age-long struggle to maintain the 
rights of civil society and continually to enlarge the social 
categories. The townsman enriched by commerce and the 
emancipated peasant tried more or less valiantly to shake off 
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Ae yoke of the feudal system, which had been greatly weakened, 
if not entirely broken down, by the crusades. Grouped around 
their belfry-towers and organized within their gilds, they made 
merry in their free jocular language over their own hardships, 
and still more over the vices of &eir lords. Th^ insinuated 
themselves into the counsels of their ignorant masters, and 
though still sitting humbly at the feet of the barons, these 
upright and well-educated servitors were already dreaming 
of the great deeds they would do when their tyrants should have 
vacated their high position, and when royalty should have 
summoned them to puwer. 

By the beginning of the 13th century the Capet monarchy 
was so strong that the crisis occasioned by the sudden death 
of Louis VIII. was easily surmounted by the foreign 
woman and the child whom he left behind him. It 
is true that that woman was Blanche of Castile, and urO), 
that child the future Louis IX. A virtuous and very 
devout Spanish princess, Blanche assumed the regency of the 
kingdom and the tutelage of her child, and carried them on for 
nine years with so much force of character and capacity 
for rule that she soon impressed the clamorous and cntiii. 
’disorderly leaders of the opposition (1226-1235). By 
the treaty of Meaux (1229), her diplomacy combined with the 
influence of the Church to prepare effectually for the annexation 
of Languedoc to the kingdom, supplementing this again by a 
portion of Champagne ; and the marriage of her son to Margaret 
of Provence definitely broke the ties which held the country 
within the orbit of the German empire. She managed also to keep 
out of the great quarrel between Frederick II. and the papacy 
which was convulsing Germany. But her finest achievement 
was the education of her son ; she taught him that lofty religious 
morality which in his case was not merely a rule for private 
conduct, but also a political programme to which he remained 
faithful even to the detriment of his apparent interests. With 
Louis IX. morality for the first time permeated and dominated 
politics; he had but one end : to do justice to every one and to 
reconcile all Christendom in view of a general crusade. 

The oak of Vincennes, under which the king would sit to 
mete out justice, cast its shade over the whole political action 
of Louis IX. He was the arbiter of townspeople, of feudal 
lords and of kings. The interdiction of the judicial Lmii,ix.’a 
duel, the “quarantaine le roi,” i.e. “the king’s truce policy at 
of forty days ” during which no vengeance might arb'tra- 
be taken for private wrongs, and the assurement,^ 
went far to diminish the abuses of warfare by allowing his 
mediation to make for a spirit of reconciliation throughout his 
kingdom. When Thibaud (Theobald), count of Cluimpagne, 
attempted to marry the daughter of Pierre Mauclerc, duke of 
Brittany, without the king's consent, Ixiuis IX., who held the 
county of Champagne at his mercy, contented himself with 
exacting guarantees of peace. Beyond the borders of France, 
at the time of the emperor Frederick II.’s conflict with a papacy 
tlireatened in its temporal powers, though he made no response 
to Frederick’s appeal to the civil authorities urging them to 
present a solid front against the pretensions of the Church, and 
though he energetically supported the latter, yet he would not 
admit her right to place kingdoms under interdict, and refused the 
imperial crown which Gregory IX. offered him for one of his 
brothers. He always hoped to bring about an honourable 
agreement between the two adversaries, and in his estimation 

^ The assuremeni {assecuralio, asseewramintum) differed from the 
truce, which was a suspension of hostilities by mutual consent, 
in so far as it was a peace forced by judicial autliority on one of the 
parties at the request of the other. The party desiring protection 
applied for the assurement, either before or during hostilities, to any 
royal, seigniorial or communal judge, who thereupon cited the other 
party to appear and take an oath that he would assure the person, 
property and dependents of his adversary {qu’il I'assurira, cue it les 
siens). This custom, wliich became common in the 13th century, 
of course depended for its effectiveness on the degree of respect 
inspired in the feudal nobles by the courts. It was difficult, for 
instance, to refuse or to violate an assvrcnfcnt imposed by a royal 
bailli or by the parlcment itself. See A. Luch.aire, Manual dtt 
instiUitioits franfaltes (Paris, 1892), p. 233.—(W. A. P.) 
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the advtetages of peaet o^weigtted pertfena! bternt. In 
matters-ebnoerning -the soccKsion- in Fkmders, HAlihaut and 
Naran*; in the quarrels of tJie prinees- regardinf the Empire, 
and‘ih those of Henry III. of England with his barons-j it was 
bitchuse of 'his justice and his disinterestedness that he was 
appealed to as a trusted mediator. His conduct towards Henry 
111. was certainly a most characteristic example of his behaviour. 

The "king of England had entered into the coalition formed 
by ^ nomlity of Poitou and the count of Toulouse to prevent 
the execution of die' treaty of iriq and the enfeoffment 
ix. Poitou to the king’s brother Alphonse. Louis IX. 
Htnry Vi. defeated Henry HI. twice within two days, at Taiilc- 
bourg and at Saintes, and obliged him to demand a truce 
(1*42). It was forWdden that any lord should be a vassal both 
of the king of France and of the king of England. After this 
Louis IX. had set off upon his first crusade in Egypt (1248-54), 
and on his return he wanted to make this truce into a definite 
treaty and to “ set love ” between his childreniond ^ose of the 
English king. By a treaty signed at Paris (1259), Henry Iff. 
renounced aJl the conquests of Philip Augustus, and Louis IX. 
those of his father Louis VIII.—an example unique in history of a_ 
victorious king spontaneourfy giving up his spoil solely for the 
sake of peace and justice, yetproving by his act that honesty is 
the best pcdicy ; for monarchy gained much by that moral 
authority which made Louis IX. the universal arbitrator. 

But his love of peace and concord was not always “ sans grands 
despens ” to the kingdom. In 1258, by renouncing his rights over 
Roussillon and the countship of Barcelona, conquered 
auMadtot Charlemagne, he made an advantageous bargain 
Tumit, because he kept Montpellier; but he committed a 
grave fault in consenting to accept the offers regarding 
Sicily made by Pope Urban IV. to his brother the-count of Anjou 
and Provence. That was the origin of the expeditions into Italy 
on which the house of Valois was two centuries later to squander 
the resources of France unavailingly, compromisinf beyond the 
Alps fts interests in the Low Countries and upon the Rhine. 
But Louis'IX.’s worst error was his obsession with regard to the 
crusades, to which he sacrificed everything. Despite the signal 
failure of the first crusade, when he had been t^en prisoner; 
despite the protests erf his mother, of his counsellors, and of the 
popehtinself, he flung himself into the mad adventure of■I'Onis. 
Nowhere was his blind' faith more plainly shown, combined as 
it was with total ignorance of the formidable migrations that were 
convulsing Asia, and of the complicated game of politics just then 
poceeding between the Christian nations and the Moslems of the 
Mediterranean. At Tunis he found his death, on the 25th of 
August 1270. 

The death of Louis IX. and that of his brother Alphonse 
of Poitiers, heir of the count of Toulouse, made Philip-III., the 
Philip III,, Bold, legitimate master of northern France and undis- 
ib» BoM puted sovereign of southern Francor From the latter 
he detached the comiat Venaissin in 1274 tmd gav-e it to 
the papacy, which held it until 1791. But he had not 
his father's great soul nor disinterested spirit.. Urged by Pope 
Martin IV. he began the fatal era of great internatitJhal wars by 
his unlucky crusade against the king of Aragon, who, thanks to the 
massacre of the Sicilian Vespers, substituted his own predomin¬ 
ance in Sicily for that of Charles of Anjou. Philip returned-from 
Spain only to die at Perpignan, ending his insignificant reign as he 
had begun it, amid the sorrows of a disastrous retreat (1270-1285); 
His reign was but a halting-place of histQty between those of 
Louis IX; and Philip the Fair, jutt when the transition was 
taking place from the last days of the middle ages to the modem 
epoch. 

The middle ages had been dominated by four great problems. 
The first of these had been to determine whether there should 
PUitplV. ^ .'t universal empire exercising tutelage over the 
ibt Pair nations; and if so, to whom this empire should 
lij/A* belong, to pope or emperor. The second had been 

_ the extension to the East of that Catholic unity whieh 

reign^ in the West. Again, for more than a century, the 
question had also been debatctl whether the English kings were 


to- preserve fih<! iitensase their ■ power over the soil- of Fwnwe. 
jjfndi finally, two prihciples-had-been confronting-one anortier 
m the inteihal life all the European statestlie feudal and the 
monarchical principles. France had not escaped any of these 
conflicts ; b^t Philip the Fttfrwas the-initiator or the instrument 
(itisdffficnitttosaiy which) whe-WM to-putan fend'to both imperial 
and'theocratic dreams, and to thedbtematkiBal crusatfes; who 
was-to remove the politicil axis froih the centre of Europe, much 
to the-benefit of the western monarchies, now definitely emanci¬ 
pated from the feudal yoke and firmly organized against bqth the 
Church and the barons. The hour had come for Dante, the greot 
Florentine poet, to curse the man who was to dismemticr the 
empire, precipitate the fall of the papacy- and disriplinc-feudalism. 

Modem-in-his practical schemes and in his calculated purpose, 
Philip the Fair was still more so in his method, that of legal 
procedure, and in his .agents, the lawyers. With him 
the French monarchy defined its ambitions, and little 
by little forsook its feudal and ecclesiastical character 
in order to clnthe itself in juridical forms. His aggre.s-- 
sive and' litigious policy and his ruthless financial 
method were due to those lawyers of the south and of Normandy 
who had been nurtured on Roman law in the universities of 
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Bologna or Montpellier, had practised chicanery in the provincial 
courts, had gradually thrust themselves into the great arena of 
politics, and were now leading the king and filling lu's parlement. 
It was no longer upon religion or morality, it was upon imperial 
and Roman rights that these chevaliers h lets based the prince's 
omnipotence ; and nothing more clearly marks the new tradition 
which was being elaborated than the fact that all the great events 
of Philip the Fair’s reign were lawsuits. 

The first of these was with the papacy. The famous quarrel 
between the priesthood and the Empire, which had culminated 
at Canossa under Gregory VII., in the apotheosis of pMUpthe 
the Lateral eouncfl under Innocent III., and again Patraat 
in the fall of the house of Hohenstaufen under Innocent **• 

IV., was reopened'with the king of France by Bonifftce 
VIII. The quarrel began in i'294 about a question of money. 
In his bull Clerieis laicos the pope protested against the taxes 
levied upon the French clergy by the king, whose expenses were 
increasing with his conquests. But he had not insisted; because 
Philip, between feudal vassals ruined by the crusades and 
lower classes fleeced by everybody, had threatened to forbid 
the exportation from France of any ecclesiastical gold and 
silver. In 1501 and igoe the arrest of Bernard Saisset, bishop 
of Pamiers, by the officers of the king, and the citation of this 
cleric before the king's tribunal for the crime of Use-majesie, 
revived the conflict and led Boniface to send an order to free 
Saisset, and 'to put forward a claim to reform the kingdom 
under the threat of excommunication. In view of the gravity 
of the occasion Philip made an umisually extended appeal to 
public opinion by convoking the .states-general at Nofre-Dame 
in Paris (1302). Whatever were their views os to die relations 
between ecclesiastical and secular jurisdiction, the French 
clergy, ruined by the dues levied by the papal court, ranged 
themselves on the national side with the nobility and the 
heurf^eoisie; whereupon the king, with a hold stroke far ahead 
of his time, gave tit for tat. His chancellor, Nogaret, went to 
Anagni to seize the pope and drag him before a council; but 
Boniface died without confessing himself s-anquished. As a 
matter of fact the king and his lawyers triumphed, where the 
house of Swabia had failed. After the death of Boniface the 
splendid fabric of the medieval theocracy gave place to the 
rights of civil society, the humiliation of Avignon, the disruption 
of the great schism, the \'ain efforts of the councils for reform, 
and the radical and heretical solutions of Wyclrffe and Huss. 

The affair of the Templars was another leg.al process carried 
out by the same Nogaret. Of course this military religious 
order had lost utility and justification when the Holy iphiup n,. 
Land had been evacuated and the crusadfes were over. Patrani 
Their great mistake had lain in becoming rich, and 
rich to excess, through sewing as bankers to princes, 
kings and popes; ‘ for gtettt financial- powers soon became 
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unpopuiar. Phitip took advinta^ tNiB-'faatred of' the lower 
clesjes and the cowardice ofi hi* creature, Pope Qement V., 
tn satisfy his dosiw for money. The trial of the order (1307^ 
was'a rentairkaible example of the use of the religiouB 
tntmnai 'of tire laquisitton as a politioaJ instrument. There was 
a dramatic compieteness about this inienpeeted ftsult of "the 
crusades. A' general arbitrary arrest of the Templars, the 
sequestration of their propert}^, examination under torture, 
the. falsifying of procedure, erttortion of money from the pope, 
the mto-da^fi of innocent Tictims, the dishonest pillaging of 
their ^noeb >by the joint action of the king and the pope: such 
was the outcome of this vast process of socuiarizatiun, which 
foreshadowed the evants of the i6th and i8th centuries. 

External policy had the same litigious charaoter. Philip 
tile Fair instituted suits against his natural enemies, the king 
of England and the count of Flanders, foreign princes 
FatrSitf* holding possessions within his kit^dom; and against 
eowanl, the emperor, whose ancient province of Lorraine and 
kingdora of Arles constantly cimnged hands between 
Germany and France. Philip began by interfering in the 
affairs of Sicily and Aragon, his father’s inheritance ; after 
which* on the pretext of a quarrel between French and English 
saibrs, be set up his customary procedure : a citation of the king 
of England before the porlement of Paris, and in case of default 
a decree of forfeiture ; the whole followed by execution—that 
is to say by the unimportant war of 1295. A truce arranged 
by Boniface VIII. restored Guienne to Edward L, gave him 
the hemd of Philip’s sister for himself and that of the king’s 
daughter for his son (i2yS). 

A still more lengthy and unfortunate suit was the attempt 
of Philip the Fair and bis successors to-incorporate the Flemish 
SeC like the English one (1300-1326), thus coming 
F»/r«nd* conflict with proud and turbulent repmblics 
piaaacn. oomposed of wool and doth merdmnts, weavers, 
fnllers and powenful oounts. Guy do Dompierre, 
count of Namur, who had bacome count of Flanders on the 
death of his mother Margaret II. in 127^—-an ambitious, greedy 
and avaricious man—was axrosted at the Louvre on account 
of his attempt to marry his daug^r to Edward I.’s eldest son 
without tire consent of his suzerain Philip, Released after two 
years, he sided definitdy with the king, at England when the latter 
was m arms against Pliilip; and being only weakly supported 
by Edward, he was betrayed the nobles who favoured France, 
and forced to yield up not mily his personal liberty but the whole 
of Flanders (1300). The Flemings, however, soon wearying of 
the oppressive administration of the French governor, Jacques 
de ChitiUon, and the recrudescence of patrician domination, 
rose and overwhetaed tlie French chivalr)' at Courtrai (1302)— 
a prelude to the coming disasters of the Hundred Years’ War. 
Philip’s double revenge, on sea at Zierikzee and on land at 
Mons-en-P6vye (1304), led to the signing of a treaty at Athis-sur- 
Orge (1305). 

The efforts of Philip the Fair to expand the limits of his 
kingdom on the eastern border were more fortunate. His 
Ejutem tnaiTWge had gained him Champagne ; and he after- 
poUcyot wards extended his influence over Franche Comtf, 
PAir/p ibt Bar and the bishoprics of Lorraine, acquiring ^so 
Fair. Viviers and tie important town of Lyons—all this 
less by force of arms tiian by the expenditure of money; Disdain¬ 
ing the illnsory dream of the imperial crown, still cherished 
by his legal advisers, he pushed forward towards that ftuctuating 
ea.stern frontier, the line of least resistance, which would have 
\'icided to him had it not been, for the unfortunate interruption 
of the Hundred Years' War. 

His three sons, Louis. X., Philip V. tile Tall, and Charles IV., 
continued hLs work. They increasod the’power of the monaorchy 
ntmaM politically by destnoyi^ the feudal reaction excited 
atPtiUp m J314 by the tyranniai conduct of the jurists, like 
<fr* F«<r Ehguerrand de Marigny, and by the increasing financial 
extortions of their faAer; and they also—notably 
^ Philip V., one of the most hard-working of theCapets— 
increased it on the administretive side by specializing the services 


bf’jtistihB'iantfof flnance, which were separated from the king’s 
council. Under these mute self-effacing kings the progress of 
royal power was only the mare striking; With them the senior 
male line of-the house of Capet became extinct. 

During three centuries and a half they had effected grpat 
things: they had founded a kingdom, a royal family and civil 
institutions. The land subject to Hugh Capet in ' 

987, barely representing two of the modem departments 
of France, in 1328 covered a space equal to fifty-nine c«p»/. 
of them. The political unity of the kingdom was only 
fettered by the existence of four large isolated fiefs: Flanders 
on the north, Brittany on the we.st. Burgundy on the east and 
Guienne on the south. The capital, which for long had been 
movable, was now established in the Louvre at Paris, fortified 
by Philip Augustus. Like the fiefs, feudal institutions at large 
had been shattered. The Roman tradition which made the 
will of the sovereign law, gradually propagated by the teaching 
of Roman law—the law of servitude, not of liberty—and already 
proclaimed by the jurist Philippe de Beaumanoir as superior 
to the customs, hud been of immense support to the interest of 
the state and the views of tlie monarchs ; and finally the Capets, 
so humblc of origin, had created organs of general administration 
common to all in order to effeet an administrative eentralization. 
In their griuid council and their domains they would have none 
but silent, servile and well-disciplined agents. The royal 
exchequer, which was being painfully elaborated in tho ckambre 
dcs camples, and the treasury of the crown lands at the Lousme, 
together barely .sufficed to meet the expenses of this more compli¬ 
cated and costly machinery. The uniform justice exercised by 
the parlemcnt spread gradually over the whole kingdom by 
means of cas royaux (royal suits), and at the same time the royal 
coinage became obligatory. Against this exaltation of their 
power two adverearies might have been formidable; but one, 
the Church, was a captive in Babylon, and the second, the 
people, was deprived of the communal liberties which it had 
abused, or humbly effaced itsdf in the states-general behind the 
declared will of the king. 'Ibis well-established authority was 
also supported by the revered memory of “ Monscigneur Saint' 
Louis ” ; and it is this prestige, the strength «f this ideal superior 
to all other, that explains how the royal prerogative came to 
survive the mistakes and misfortunes of the Hundred Years’ 
War. 

On the extinction of the direct line of the Capets the crown 
passed to a younger branch; that of the Valois. Its seven 
representatives (1328-1498) were on the whole very 
inferior to the Capets, and, with the exception' of f^*“*** 
Charles V. and Louis XL, possessed neither their va/o/i. 
political sense nor even their good common sense ; 
they cost France the loss of her great advantage over all other 
countries. During this century and a half France passed through 
two very severe crises ; under the first five Valois the Hundred 
Years’ War imperilled the kingdom’s independence ; and under 
Louis XL the struggle against the house of Burgundy endangered 
the territorial unity of the monarchy that had been established 
with such pains upon the ruins of feudalism. 

Charles the Fair having died and left only a daughter, the 
nation’s rights, so long in abeyance, were once mnre regained. 
An assembly of peers and barons, relying on two 
precedents under Philip V. and Charles IV., declared ' 

tiiat “ no woman) nor therefore her son, could in ujo). 
accordance with custom succeed to the monarchy of 
France." This definite decision, to which the name of the Salic 
law waii given much later, set aside Edward IIL, king of England, 
grandson of Philip the Fair, nephew of the late kings and son of 
their sister Isabel. Instead it gave the crown to the feudal 
chief, the hard and coarse Philip VI. of Valois, nephew of Philip 
the Fair. This at once provoked war between tlie two monarchies, 
English and French, which, including periods of truce, lasted 
for a hundred and sixterai years. Of active warfare there were 
two periods, both disastrous to begin with, but ending favourably: 
one lasted from 1337 to 1378 and the other from 1413,10 1453, 
thirty-three years of distress and folly coming in between. 
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However, the Hundred Years’ War was not mwnly caused 
by the pretensions of Edward III. to the throne of the Capets ; 

since after having long hesitated to do homage to 
Humirti Philip VI. for his possessions in Guienne, Edward at 
Yfn’ last brought himself to it—though certainly only after 
lengthy negotiations, and even threats of war in 1331. 
It is true that six years later he renounced his homage and again 
claimed the French inheritance; but this was on the ground 
of personal grievances, and for economic and political reasons. 
There was a natural rivalry between Edward III. and Philip VI., 
both of them young, fond of the life of chivalry, festal magnifi¬ 
cence, and the “ belles apertises d’armes.” This rivalry was 
aggravated by the enmity between Philip VI. and Robert of 
Artois, his brother-in-law, who, after having warmly supported 
the disinheriting of Edward Ill., had been convicted of deceit 
in a question of succession, had revenged himself on Philip by 
burning his waxen efiigy, and had been welcomed with open 
arms at Edward’s court. Philip VI. had taken reprisals against 
him in 1336 by making his parlement declare the forfeiture of 
Edward’s lands and castles in Guienne ; but the Hundred Years’ 
'iVar, at first simply a feudal quarrel between vassal and suzerain, 
soon became a great national conflict, in consequence of what 
was occurring in Flanders. 

The communes of Flander.s, rich, hard working, jealous of 
their liberties, had always been restive under the authority of 
their counts and the influence of their suzerain, the king of 
France. The affair at Cassel, where Philip VI. had avenged 
the injuries done by the people of Bruges in 1325 to their 
count, Louis of Nevers, had also compromised English 
interests. To attack the English through their colonies, Guienne 
and Flanders, was to injure them in their most vital interests 
—cloth and claret; for England sold her wool to Bruges in 
order to pay Bordeaux for her wine. Edward III. had replied 
by forbidding the exportation of English wool, and by threaten¬ 
ing the great industrial cities of Flanders with the transference 
to England of the cloth manufacture—an excellent means of 
stirring them up against the French, as without wool they could 
do nothing. Workless, and in desperation, they threw themselves 
on Edward’s mercy, by the advice of a rich citizen of Ghent, 
Jacob van Artevelde (9.0.); and their last scruples of loyalty 
gave way when Edward decided to follow the counsels of Robert 
of Artois and of Artevelde, and to claim the crown of France. 

The war began, like every feudal war of that day, with a 
solemn defiance, and it was soon characterized by terrible 
disasters. The destruction of the finest French 
surprised in the port of 
stay. Sluys, closed the sea to the king of France; the 
struggle was continued on land, but with little result. 
Flanders tired of it, but fortunately for Edward III. Brittany 
now took fire, through a quarrel of succession, analogous to that- 
in France, between Charles of Blois (who^ had married the 
daughter of the late duke and was a nephew of.Philip VI., by 
whom he was supported) and John of Montfort, brother of the 
old duke, who naturally asked as'Sistance from the king of 
England. But here, too, nothing important was aocomplished ; 
the capture of John of Montfort at Nantes deprived Edward 'of 
Brittany at the very moment when he finally lost Flanders 
by the death of Artevelde, who was killed by the people of Ghent 
in 1345. Under the influence of Godefroi d’Harcourt, whom 
Philip VI. had wished to destroy on account of his ambitions 
with regard to the duchy of Normandy, Edward III. now 
invaded central France, ravaged Normandy, getting as near 
to Paris as Saint-Germain ; agr^^p fiting by Philip VI.’s hesita¬ 
tion and delay, he reachedfliwdibrth with his spoils by dint of 
forced marches. Having pursued and encountered at 

Tbt Cr^cy, Edward gaiiied a complete victory there on the 
itHttbt 26th of April 1346. The seizure of Calais in 1347, 
Cheytaa despite heroic resistance, gave the English a port 
*i*J^,“* where they could always find entry into France, just 
*■ when tlie queen of England had beaten David, of 
Scotland, the ally of France, at! Neville’s Cross, and when 
Charles of Blois, made prisoner ii^,vhis turn, was held captive 


in T^mdon. The Black Death put the finishing touch to the 
military disasters and financi^ upheaves of this unlucky 
Veign; though before his death in 1350 Philip VI. was fortunate 
enough to augment his territorial acquisitions by the purchase 
of the rich port of Montpellier, as well as by that of Dauphind, 
which exteiMed to the Alpine frontier, and was to become the 
appanage of the eldest son of the king of France (see Dauphin^ 
and Dauphin). • ' 

Philip VI.’s successor was his son John the Good—or rather, 
the stupid and the spendthrift. This noble monarch was un¬ 
speakably brutal (as witness the murders, simply on ' 
suspicion, of the constable Raoul de Brienne, count 
of Eu, and of the count of Harcourt) and incredibly assff). 
extravagant. His need of money led him to debase 
the currency eighty-one times between 1350 and 1355. And 
this money, so necessary for the prosecution of the war with 
England, which had been interrupted for a year, thanks to the 
pope’s intervention, was lavished by him upon his favourite, 
Charles of La Cerda. The latter was murdered in 1354 by 
order of Charles of Navarre, the king’s son-in-law, who also 
prevented the levying of the taxes voted by the states in 1355 
with the object of replenishing the treasury. The Black Prince 
took this opportunity to ravage the southern provinces, and 
then marched to join the duke of Lancaster and Charles of 
Navarre in Normandy. John the Good managed 
to bring the English army to bay at Maupertuis, 
not far from Poitiers ; but the battle was conducted 
with such a want of intelligence on his part that the French 
army was overwhelmed, though very superior in numbers, and 
King John was made prisoner, after a determined resistance, 
on the 19th of September 1356. 

The disaster at Poitiers dmost led to the establishment in 
France of institutions analogous to those which England owed 
to Bouvines. The king a prisoner, the dauphin dis- 
credited and deserted, and the nobility decimated, 
the people—that is to say, the statcs-general—could /jjg, 
raise their voice. Philip the Fair had never regarded 
the states-general as a financial institution, but merely as a 
moral support. Now, however, in order to obtain substantial 
help from taxes instead of mere driblets, the Valois needed a 
stronger lever than cunning or force. War against the English 
assured them the support of the nation. Exactions, debasement 
of the currency and extortionate taxation were ruinous palliatives, 
and insufficient to supply a treasury which the revenue from 
crown lands and various rights taken from the nobles could 
not fill even in times of peace. By the 14th century the motto 
“ N’impose <]ui ne veui ” (t.e. no taxation without consent) was 
as firmly established in France as in England. After Cr^cy 
Philip VI. called the states together regularly, that he might 
obtain subsidies from them, as an assistance, an “ aid ” which 
subjects could not refuse their suzerain. In return, for this 
favour, which the king could not claim as a right, the states, 
feeling their power, began to bargain, and at the session of 
November 1355 demanded the participation of all classes in the 
tax voted, and obtained guarantees both for its levy and the use 
to be made of it. A similar situation in England had given 
birth to political liberty; but in France the great crisis of the 
early 15th century stifled it. It was with this money that John 
the Good got himself beaten and taken prisoner at Poitiers. 
Once more the states-general had to be convoked. Confronted 
by a pale weakly boy like the dauphin Charles and the remnants 
of a discredited council, the situation of the states was stronger 
than ever. Predominant in influence were the deputies h 

from the towns, and above all the citizens of the 
capital, led by Robert le Coq, bishop of Laon, ^d 
Etienne Marcel, provost of the merchants of Paris. 

Having no cause for confidence in the royal administration, 
the states refused to treat with the dauphin’s councillors, and 
proposed to take him under their own tutelage. He himself 
hesitated whether to sacrifice the royal authority, or else, 
without resources or support, to resist an assembly backed by 
public opinion. He decided for resistance. Under pretext of 
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grave news received from his father, and of an interview at 
Metz with his uncle, the emperor Charles IV., he begged th^ 
states to adjourn till the 3rd of November 1356. This was a 
political coup d'itat, and when the time had expired he attempted 
a financial coup d'etat by debasing the currency. «An uprising 
obliged him to call the states-general together again in February 
1337, when they transformed themse&es into a deliberative, 
independent and permanent assembly by means of the Grande 
Ordonnance. 

In order to make this great French charter really effective 
resistance to the royal authority should have been collective, 
national and even popular, as in the case of the charters 
Qrmade of 1215 and 1258 in England. But the lay and ecclesi- 
Ordoa- astical feudal lords continued to show themselves 
"I" ^ in France, as everywhere else except across the Straits 
of Dover, a cause of division and oppression. More¬ 
over, the states were never really general; those of the Langue 
d’or and the Langue d’oil sometimes acted together; but there 
was never a common understanding between them and alway.s 
two Frances within the kingdom. Besides, they only represented 
the three classes who alone had any social standing at that 
period: the nobles, the clergy, and the burgesses of important 
towns, fitienne Marcel himself protested against councillors 
“ de petit etat." Again, the states, intermittently convoked 
according to the king’s good pletisure, exercised neither periodical 
rights nor effective control, but fulfilled a duty which was soon 
fell as onerous. Indifference and satiety spread speedily ; the 
bourgeoisie forsook the reformers directly they had recourse 
to violence (February 1358), and the Parisians became hostile 
when fitienne Marcel complicated his revolutionary work by 
intrigues with Navarre, releasing from prison the grandson of 
Louis X., the Headstrong, an ambitious, fine-spoken courier of 
popularity, covetous of the royal crown. The dauphin’s flight 
from Paris excited a wild outburst of monarchist loyalty and 
anger against the capital among the nobility and in the states- 
general of Compiigne. Marcel, like the dauphin, was nut a man 
to turn back. But neither the support of the peasant insurgents 
—the “ Jacques ”—who were annihilated in the market of 
Meaux, nor a last but unheeded appeal to the large towns, nor 
yet the uncertain support of Charles the Bad, to whom Marcel 
in despair proposed to deliver up Paris, saved him from being 
put to deatli by the royalist party of Paris on the 31st of July 

la-ss. . 

Isolated as he was, Etienne Marcel had been unable either to 
seize the government or to create a fresh one. In the reaction 
which followed his downfall royalty inherited the financial 
administration which the states had set up to check extravagance. 
The “ elus ” and the superintendents, instead of being delegates 
of the states, became royal functionaries like the baillis and the 
provosts; imposts, hearth-money (fouage), salt-tax (gabelle), 
sale-dues (droits de vente), voted for the war, were levied during 
the whole of Charles V.’s reign and added to his personal revenue. 
The opportunity of founding political liberty upon the vote and 
the control of taxation, and of organizing the administration 
of the kingdom so as to ensure that the entire military and 
financial resources should be always available, was gone beyond 
recall. 

Re-establishing the royal authority in Paris was not enough ; 
an end had to be put to the war with England and Navarre, and 
this was Reeled by the treaty of Br6tigny (1360). 
J"** ^ King John ceded Poitou, Saintonge, Agenais, P6rigord 
S^gay, <>"d Limousin to Edward III., and was offered his 
liberty for a ransom of three million gold crowns ; 
but, unable to pay that enormous sum, he returned to his 
agreeable captivity in London, where he died in 1364. 

Yet through the obstinacy and selfishness of John the Good, 
France, in stress of suffering, was gradually realizing herself. 
More strongly than her king she felt the shame of 
Local or municipal patriotism waxed among 
tsaal peasants and townsfolk, and combined with hatred 
of the English to develop national sentiment. Many 
of the conquered repeated that proud, sad answer of the men 


of Rochelle to the English; “ We will acknowledge you with 
our lips ; but with our hearts, never I ” 

The peace of Br^tigny brought no repose to the kingdom. 
War having become a congenial and very lucrative industry, 
its cessation caused want of work, with ^1 the e\ils 7-4, 
that entails. For ten years the remnants of the armies "OrMadtE 
of England, Navarre and Brittany—the “ Grandes Co®* 
Compagnies,” os they were called—ravaged the 
country; although Charles V., “ durement subtil et sage," 
succeeded in getting rid of them, tlianks to du Gucsclin, one of 
their chiefs, who led them to any place where fighting was going 
on—to Brittany, Alsace, Spain. Charles also had all towns 
and large villages fortified; and being a man of affairs he set 
about undoing the effect of the treaty of Bretigny by alliances 
with Flanders, whose heiress he married to his brother Philip, 
duke of Burgundy ; with Henry, king of Castile, and Ferdinand 
of Portugal, who possessed fine navies; and, finally, with the 
emperor Charles IV. Financial and military preparations 
were made no less seriously when the harsh administration 
of the Black Prince, to whom Edward III. had given Guienne 
in fief, provoked the nobles of Gascony to complain to Charles V. 
Cited before the court of Paris, the Black Prince refused to 
attend, and war broke out in Gascony, Poitou and Normandy, 
but with fresh tactics (1369). Whilst the English adhered to 
the system of wide circuits, under Chandos or Robert Knolles, 
Charles V. limited himself to defending the towns and exhausting 
the enemy without taking dangerous risks. Thanks to the 
prudent constable du Guesclin, sitting quietly at home he re¬ 
conquered bit by bit what his predecessors had lost upon the 
battlefield, helm on head and sword in hand; and when he 
died in 1380, after the decease of both Edward III. and the 
Black Prince, the only possessions of England in a liberated 
but ruined France were Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest, Cherbourg 
and Calais. 

The death of Charles V. and dynastic revolutions in England 
stopped the war for thirtji-five years. Then began an era of 
internal disorder and misery. The men of that 
period, coarse, violent and simple-minded, with few 
pqlitical ideas, loved brutal and noisy pleasures— 1421), 
witness the incredible festivities at the marriage of 
Charles VI., and the assassinations of the constable de Clisson, 
the duke of Orleans and John the Fearless. It would have 
needed an energetic hand to hold these passions in check; and 
Charles VI. was a gentle-natured child, twelve years of age, 
who attained his majority only to fall into a second childhood. 
Thence arose a question which remained without reply during 
the whole of his reign. Who should have possession of the 
royal person, and, consequently, of the royal power ? uag’M 
Should it be the uncles of the king, or his followers uaeittMad 
Clisson and Bureau de la RiyiAre, whom the nobles «*• Mar^ 
called in mockery the Marmousets ? His uncles first 
seized the government, each with a view to his own particular 
interests, which were by no means those of the kingdom at 
large. The duke of Anjou emptied the treasury in conquering 
the kingdom of Naples, at the call of Queen Joanna of Sicily. 
The duke of Berry seized upon Languedoc and the wine*Ux. '• 
The duke of Burgundy, heir through his wife to the countship 
of Flanders, wanted to crush the democratic risings among the 
Flemings. Each of them needed money, but Cliarles V., pricked 
by conscience on his death-bed, forbade the levying of the 
hearth-tax (1380). His brother’s attempt to re-establish it set 
Paris in revolt. "The Afa»U<»<»>w of Paris found imitators, 
in other great towns; and m Auvergne and Vivarais 
the Tuchins renewed the Jacquerie. Revolutionary 
attempts between 1380 and 1385 to abolish all taxes 
were echoed in England, Florence and Flanders. These isolated 
rebellions, however, were crushed by the ever-ready coalition 
of royal and feudJ forces at Roosebeke (1382). Taxes and 
subsides were maintained and the hearth-money re-established. 

The death of the duke of Anjou at Bari (1384) gave pre¬ 
ponderant influence to Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, who 
increased the large and fruitless expenses of his Burgtmdian 
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pdlJcy to such a poirlt that On the return of a last Uftfortusate 
expedition into Gelderland Charles VI., Wlto had been made 
by him to marly Isabel of Bavnria, took tho:giwern- 
uncles on the '3rd of ilay and 
recalled the Marmausrts. But ttiis youhff king, aged 
only twenty, wery much in love with his young wife 
and excessively fond of pleasure, soon wrecked the delicarte 
poise of his mental faculties'in the festivities of Ihe Hfitel Saint- 
Paul; and a violent attack of Pierre de Craon on the constable 
de Qisson having led to an expedition against his accomplice, 
the duke of Brittany, Charles was .seined by insanity On the 
road. The Marmnusets were deposed, the king's brother, the 
duke of Orleans, set aside, and the old condition of-allairs began 
again (1392). 

The struj^c was now between the two branches of the royal 
family, the Orleanist and the Burgundian, between the aristo¬ 
cratic south and the democratic north; while tl^o 
faiwwj deposition of Richard TI. of Itilgland in favour of 
tbtAr- 'Henry of Lancaster permitted them to vary civil war 
maghtet by war again,st the foreigner. Philip the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, the king's uncle, had certain advantages 
Lottis of Orleans, Charles VI.'s brotlwr: 
superiority In age, relations with the Lancastrians 
and with Germany, and teiriturial wealth and power. The two 
adversaries had each the .same scheme of government: each 
wanted to take charge of Charles VL, who was interniittenliy 
insane, and to exclude his rival from the pillage of the royal 
exchequer; but this rivalry of desires brouglit them into opposi¬ 
tion on all the great questions of the day—the war with England, 
the Great Schism and the imperial election. The struggle 
became acute when John the Fearless <* Burgundy succeeded 
his father'in 1404. Up to this time the queen, Isabel Of BaiVaria, 
had been held In a Itind Of dependency upon Philip of Burgundy, 
who had brought about her marriage ; but Ic.ss eager for in^kieftce 
'timn for monCy, since political questions Were unintelligibJe to 
'her and'her'Situation was apr-ecarioas one, -she suddenly hecamo 
favourable to the ifluke of Orleans. Whether due to passion 
-or eapnice tills cost the duke his life, for John the Fearless 
had him aSsaSShiated in 1407, 'and thus let loose against one 
another the Burgundians arid the ArmagnaCs, so-talied because 
■ iShe son of the ‘murdered' duke ttas the son-in-law of the count of 
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Arma'gttacJseeARMAGKAc). IDeSpite all attemptsat reconciliation 
the country'Was di'Vibed into'two parties. Paris, with her 
’ tradesmen—the butchers in particular—and her nniversily, 
'played an important part in thk'qUarrel ; for to be master Of 
Paris was to be master Of the king. In 1413 the duke 6f'Bur-I 
gUndy gained the upper hand there, partly owing to 'the rising 
of tht ' CabochieHSf 't.e. the butchers led the skinner-Simon 
’ Caborihe, partly to the hostility of the' university to' tlie Ayignoii 
pope aad' parity to the Parisian bourgeoisie. 

Amid this reign'of ttrior and Of revolt the l&hrersfey, the only 
fhoral'and Intraectual'force,'taking'tire'place Of'fite'-impotent 
states-toeral' tod of a' pariement cttfefnlly teitriCted' to 
the juffidiary sphere, vainly tried to iwOktahllsh -a' firm 
tnonarchicafby means of' the (hditttnmeie'Caho- 
ikienrtf, but this had no effect, the govertiitient being 
now at the ntercy of tire mOb,' thethselvcs ‘at'tiic mercy 
{rf.mcapablbhdt-headed leaders. ThCistrnggle'endedin'becofnit^ 
Ode'between'factions of the towrismen, wd respectivdy the 
kdcAi'erCiraSSe and by'Jean Oibodhe. '’The fOttner OWrWhClmed 
John the Feslrless, who fled frOm Paris'; arid the Ariitt^tScs, 
le-OBterirlg on hjs exit, substituted'White terror for'led'te'reOr, 
frora'’*he‘r4th Of December 1413 to-the aSth'of J-Ufy 'i4»’4. The 
ISttttftiets’ fliganixntion was -StopresSed slftd-a!ll'hc(^"Of refOttn 
lost Suth disOitiCrs''allowed'Htoty -V. Of Engtetrid to take'the 
offensive again. 

■The Arinagitacs Were in' possession of Paris "tod -'the ftiftg 
When'Henry V. crushed ‘ them at AgindOurt on 'the 'igth of 
October 1415. It was ''a3 'at Onlcy and PeikiBft; 
^ ‘the FVefnch dhivtoy, aCCuStomed tototre-playil^ at 
battle in the'tOUmeys, no longer 'knew how t» fight. Gharits 
hf Orleans being a -eliptive and his-^atber-«- 4 aw,-the eount of 
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Armagnm, highly unpoputar, John the Fearless, hitherto 
rprudentiy neutral,'re-entered -Paris, amid scenes Of carnage, on 
the-invitation of the citizea Farrinet le Clecc. 

Secure' from interference, Henry V. had occupied the -whole 
of hkarmondy and destroyed in two years tlie work of Philip 
Augustus. The duke of Burgundy, fe«feg as incapable 
of earning to an'und^standing with the masterful 
Englidimto as of resisttng him tmaided, tried to uie. 
effect a reconciliation with the Armagnacs, who had 
with them the heir to -the throne, the dalupto Charles; <but his 
assassination at Montereau in 1419 nearly caused the> destruction 
of the kingdom, the whole Burgundian party gomg over to the 
side of the English. By the treaty of Troyes (1420) the son 
of John tlie Fearless, Philip the Good, in order -to avenge his 
father recognized Henry V.-(now married to Catherine,'Gharies 
VI.’s daughter) as heir to the Crown of France, to the detriment 
of the dauphin Charles, who was disavowed by his mother and 
called in derision “ the soi-disant dauphin of V-ienMois.” When 
Henry V. and Charles VI. died in 1422, Henry VI.—,son of 
Henry V. and Catherine—was proclaimed at Paris king of Prance 
and of England, with the concurrence of Philip the Good, cluko 
of Burgundy. Thus in 1428 the English occupied all eastern 
and northern Prance, ns far as the Loire; while the two roost 
important civil powers of the time, tlie parlomcnt and the 
university of Paris, had acknowkdgod the English king. 

But the cause of greatest weakness to the French party was 
still Charles VII. himself, the -king of Bourges. This youth of 
nineteen, the ill-omened son of a madman and of a 
Bavarian of loose morals, was a symbol of France, 
timorous and mistrustful. The chateaux of the 
Lcdre, where he led a restiess and enerv ating existence, 
held an atmosphere littie favourable to enthusiasm and energy. 
After bis victories at Cnavanlt (i4»3) and Verneuil (1484), the 
duke 'Of Bedford, appoiirted r^nt of tlie kingdom, hod given 
Charles Vll. four years’ respite, and these Iwd been occupied 
in vtotent intrigues between the .constable de -Riuhomunt ^ and 
thc'sire de la Trimoille, the young Icing’s favourites, and solely 
desirous of enridiing tiiemsdvos at bis axpense. The king, 
melancholy spectacle as he was, seemed indeed to suit that tragic 
hour when'Orleans, the last bulwark of the south, was besieged 
by the carl of Salisbury, now roaSed from inactivity (1428). 
fie had neither taste nor capacity like Plrilip VI. or John the 
Good for undertaking “ belles apcrtiscs d’armes ”; but then 
a lack of chivalry oonibined with a tempcrizling policy had 
not been ipariiculacly unsnccessial in the case of his .grandfather 
Charles V. 

Powerful aid now cune frooin on vneespeeted quarter. The 
war had been long and anssl,-tod each sucoeSEive year naturally 
increased feelmg'-aifaiast'the English. The damage 
done to Burgundian interests-by the harshiyct impt^nt ^ 
.government of Bedfeid, di^ust at the iniquitous 
tree/ty of Troyes,'the>inioiuO'chMtilciyalty of many of' tlie warriors, 
the stfli deeper sentiment felt by men-l^e Alain-Ghortier towards 
■“ DaMe'PVemce,” aad the “ great misery that'there .was in Ae 
fchtgtiOiin' of Frattsoe ’’; aUrthwe soddtnly became iacamate in 
the: person'Of joanM Arc, la young.'peasant-of-Deitut&ny in 
I>orraine. Determined in her faith and proud in her meeknese, 
in''opposition to the 1 timid oodnseli'of ithe.miiltafy 'leaders, to 
the intereStdi delays 'of flhe coartichs, to -the' scrilipks «f the 
egtperis and the qoairellisg'of ’the -debtors, 'she xjuoted her 
“•vokes,” -who had, toe eaid,'«MrtiBissioBdd -her <0 raisesjthe 
i siege-of-Orieans and to cdndwlf'ffhe geBtk -daiuplHn to'Reims, 
there'to be crowned. Her sabKme-fc^y tuitied rort'to 156 wiser 
than llttir wisdom ; in two-months,, fcom-May to tj-uly 1449, 
she had freed -Orietos,'de8ttwyeditoe 1 prestige-rf-the..Eq^h 

army at Phtay, and drtggdd the donning; oad,,passive ting 
Bgahost his ‘wiU to be.crowned at Reims. All .this,produced a 
marveBous TeVillsioii of political .feelipg throughout France, 
Charles VII. now bececning Inoontestably hirn tn Wham'tbc 
kingdertn of Frslnce dvqjht to belong.” After -Reims ‘Joan’s 
first thought was'for Paris,-tod to achieve the'final overthrow 
> Eain ef Kictunond; afterwards Arthnr, dakOel Beittaay (g.v.). 
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of the English; while Charles Vn. was already sighing for the 
easy life of Touraine, and recurring to that policy ci truce whiqh 
was so strongly urged by his counsellors, and so keenly irritating 
to the clear-sighted Joan of Arc. A check before Paris allowed 
the jealousy of La Trimoille to waste the heroine fojoight months 
on operations of secondary importance, until the day when she 
was captured by the Burgunduans under the walls of Compiegne, 
and sold by them to the English. *rhe latter incontinently 
prosecuted her as a heretic ; they had, indeed, a great interest 
in seeing her condemned by the Church, which would render 
her conquests sacrilegious. After a scandalous four months’ 
duel between this simple innocent girl and a tribunal of crafty 
malevolent ecclesiastics and doctors of the university of Paris, 
Joan was burned alive in the old market-place of Eouen, on the 
30U1 of May 1431 (see Joan or Arc). 

On Charles VIl.’s part this meant oblivion and silence until 
the day when in 1450, more for his own sake than for hers, he 
caused her memory to be rehabilitated ; but Joan had given the 
country new life and heart. From 1431 to 1434 the 'Struggle 
against the English went on energetically ; and the king, 
relieved in 1433 of his evil genius. La Trdmoille, then became 
a man once more, playing a kingly part under the guidance of 
Dunois, Kichemont, La Hire and Snintrailles, leaders of worth 
on the field of battle. Moreover, the English territory, a great • 
triangle, with the Channel for ba.se and Paris for apcK, was not 
a really solid position. Yet tlie war seemed interminable; 
until at last Philip of Burgundy, for long embarrassed by his 
English alliance, decided in 1435 to become reconciled with 
Charles VII. This was in consequence of the death of his sister, 
who had been married to Bedford, and the return of his brother- 
in-law Richemont into the French king’s favour. The treaty 
of Arras, whidi made him a sovereign prince for life, though 
harsh, at all events gavo a united France the opportunity of 
e.'spclling the English from the east, and allowed die king_ to 
re-enter Paris in 1436. From 1436 to 1439 there was a terrible 
repetition of what happened after the Peace of Brctigny ; 
famine, pestilence, e 3 ttortion.s and, later, the aristocratic revolt 
of the lYaguorie, completed the ruin of tlie country. But thanks 
to the permanent tax of the iaSle during this time of truce 
Charles Vll. was able to effect the great military reform of the 
Compagnies d’Qrdonnance, of the Franos-Archer.s, and of the 
artillery of the brothers Bureau. From this time forward the 
English, ruined, demoralized and weakened both by the death 
of the duke of Bedford and the beginnings of the Wars of the 
Roses, continued to lose territory on every recurrence of conflict. 
Normandy was lost to them at Formigny (1450)) and Guienne, 
Englisli since the 12th century, at Castillon (1453)- They kept 
only Calais ; and now it ■was .their tarn to have a madman, 
Henr3' VL, for king. . 

France issued from the Hundred Yeare’ War victorious, 
but terribly ruined and depopulated. It is true she had de¬ 
finitely freed her teiritory from the strwrger, and 
the Borrows of defeat and the menace of 
ibtHum- distuption had fortified her national solidarity, and 
diptrf defined her patriotism, still involved in and not yet 
dissociated fnom byolty to tiie mobarchy. A happy 
awakening, although it went too far in estaWishing 
royal alwolutism ; and a victory too. complete, in that it enervated 
all the forces of reiatance. The nation, worn out by the loog 
disorders consequent «i /the captivity of King' John and the 
insanity of Charles VL, abandoned itsdf to tire )oys of peace. 
Preferring the solid advantage of orderly life to an unstable 
lilierty, it acquiesced in the abdication of 1439, rihen the States 
consented to taxation for the support of a perniflaent army 
without any periodical renewal of their authorization. No 
doubt by the prohibition to lewy the sniallest iatUe the feudal 
lords escaped direct taxation; but from the day when the 
privileged classes selfishly rdlowed the taxing of the third estate, 
provided that they themselves were exempt, they opened'the 
door to monarchic absolutism. The principle of autocracy 
triumphed everywhere over the remnants of local or provinei^ 
authority, in the sphere of industry as in that of administration; 
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while the gild system became much more rigid. A loyal bureau¬ 
cracy, far more powerful than the phantom administration of 
Buurges or of Poitiers, gradually took the place of the court 
nobility; and thanks to this the institutions of control which 
the war had called into power—the provincial states-gcneral— 
were nipped in the bud, withered by the people’s poverty of 
political idea and by the blind worship of royalty. Without the 
nation’s concurrence the king’s creatures were now to endow 
royalty with all the organs necessary for the exertion of authority; 
by which imprudent compliance, and above all thanks to Jacques 
Cceur (?.».), the financial independence of the provinces dis¬ 
appeared little by little, and all the public revenues were left 
at the discretion of the king alone (1436-1440). By this means, 
too, and chiefly owing to the constable de Richemont and the 
brothers Bureau, the first permanent royal army was established 

(1445)- 

Henceforward royalty, strengthened by victory and organized 
for the struggle, was able to reduce the centrifugal social forces 
to impotence. The parlement of Paris saw its monopoly fi„atrcb- 
encroached upon by the court of Toulouse in 1443, /m/cm- 
and by the parlement of Grenoble in 1433. TTie tnlltt- 
university of Paris, compromised with the English, ***■' 
like the parlement, witnessed the institution and growth of 
privileged provincial universities. The Church ol France was 
isolated from the papacy by the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges 
(1438) only to be exploited and cilslaved by royalty. Monarchic 
centralization, interrupted for the moment by the war, took 
up with fresh vigour its attacks upon urban liberties, wpeckily 
in the always more independent south. It caused a slacltening 
af that spirit of communal initiative which had awakened in the 
midst of unprecedented disasters. The decimated and im¬ 
poverished nobility proved their impotence in the coalitions 
they attempted between 1437 and 144a, of which the most 
important, the Praguerie, fell to pieces almost directly, deipitc 
the support of the dauphin himself. 

The life of society, now alarmingly unstable and ruthlessly 
cruel, was symbolized by the dmtse macabre painted on the 
walls of the cemeteries; the sombre and tragic art 
of the 13th century, having lost the fine balance ^ 
shown by tiiat of the 13th, gave expression in its 
mournful realism to the general state of exhausrioni The 
favourite subject of the mysteries and of other artistic manifesta¬ 
tions was no longer the triumphant Christ of the middle agm, 
nor the smiling and teaching Christ of the 13th century, blit 'toe 
Man of sorrows and of death, the naked bleeding Jesus, lying 
on the knees of his mother or crowned with thorns. France, 
like toe Christ, had known all toe bitterness and weakness'of a 
Passion. 

The war of independence over, after a century -of fatigue, 
/egrets and doubts, royalty and the nation, now more umted 
and more certain of each other, resilmed the methodic and 
utilitarian war of widening boundaries. Leaving dreams alwut 
crusades to the pOets, and to a papacy deirvered from schism, 
Qmrles Vll. turned his attention to the ancient appanage of 
Lothair, Alsace and Lorraine, thMe lands of the no^ afrd'the 
east whose frontiers were opnstantiy changing, -and wltich 
seemed to invite aggression. But the chance of annexing'them 
*ithout'gwat trouble awlostby thb fatal custom of apgmaages 
the Valois had set up again these feudal institutbns which -toe 
Capets had found such difficuhy in destroying, aml'LouB XL 
was to make sad'BJtperiMioe of ihis. 

To'the north airdeastdf the k'lngdctn extended a Wide tereitdry 
of uncertain limits; countries witlioUt a chief like'Ajtaaoe; 
principalities like Lorraine, eoclesiasti;^ lordihips _ 
like toe bishopric of Litge; and, most important of 
ail, a royal'appanage, that of the duchy of Biirgundy, gaaOr. 
which dated back to the time of John the Good. 

Through marriages, crniquests and mheritanoe, the dukes of 
Burgundy had enormously increased their influence; wl^ 
during the Hundred Years’ War they had. benefited alter^thly 
by their (itimiiud dlliOnGe with toe English and by their self- 
mtertsteri reoontaliatkm with 'their sofrweiga. ■ 11x7' joqn 
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appeared the most formidable among tlie new feudal chiefs 
so imprudently called into being by Louis XI.’s predecessors. 
Fleeing from the paternal wrath which he had drawn down upon 
himself by his ambition and by his unauthorized marriage 
with Charlotte of Savoy, the future Louis XL had passed five 
years of voluntary exile at the court of the chief of the House i 
of Burgundy, Philip the Good; and he was able to appreciate 
the territorial power of a duchy which extended from the Zuyder 
Zee to the Somme, with all the country between the Saone 
and the Loire in addition, and its geographical position as a 
commercial intermediary between Germany, England and 
France. He had traversed the fertile country of Flanders ; 
he had visited the rich commercial and industrial republics of 
Bruges and Ghent, which had escaped the disasters of the 
Hundred Years’ War ; and, finally, he had enjoyed a hospitality 
as princely as it was self-interested at Brussels and at Dijon, 
the two capitals, where he had seen the brilliancy of a court 
unique in Europe for the ideal of chivalric life it ottered. 

But the dauphin Louis, although a bad son and impatient for 
the crown, was not dazzled by all this. With very simple 
tastes, an inquiring mind, and an imagination always 
work, he combined a certain easy good-nature 
i4Si)! which inspired confidence, and though stingy in 
spending money on himself, he could be lavish in 
buying men either dangerous or likely to be useful. More inclined 
to the subtleties of diplomacy than to the risks of battle, he had 
recognized and speedily grasped the disadvantages of warfare. 
The duke of Burgundy, however rich and powerful, was still the 
king’s vassal; his wide but insecure authority, of too rapid 
growth and unpopular, lacked sovereign rights. Hardly, there¬ 
fore, had Louis XL heard of his father’s death than he made his 
host aware of his perfectly independent spirit, and his very 
definite intention to be master in his own house. 

But by a kind of poetic justice, Louis XI. had for seven years, 
from 1465 to 1472, to struggle against fresh Pragucries, called 
Leagues of the Public Weal (presumably from their 
disregard of it), composed of the most powerful 
ottbt French nobles, to whom he had set the example of 

witi" revolt. His first proceedings had indeed given no 

' promise of the moderation and prudence afterwards 
to characterize him; he had succeeded in exasperating all 
parties ; the officials of his father, “ the well-served,” whom he 
dismissed in favour of inferiors like Jean Balue, Oliver le Daim 
and Tristan Lermite ; the clergy, by abrogating the Pragmatic- 
Sanction ; the university of Paris, by his ill-treatment of it; 
and the nobles, whom he deprived of their hunting rights, among 
them being those whom Charles VII. had been most careful 
to conciliate in view of the inevitable conflict with the duke of 
Burgundy—^in particular, Francis IL, duke of Brittany. The 
repurchase in 1463 of the towns of the Somme (to which Philip 
the Good, now grown old and engaged in a qaarrel with his son, 
the count of Chorolais, had felt obliged to consent on considera¬ 
tion of receiving four hundred thousand gold crowns),.and the 
intrigues of Louis XL during the periodical revolts of &e Liegois 
against their prince-bishop, set the powder alighl. On three 
different occasions (in 1465, 1467 and 1472), Louis XI.’s own 
brother, the duke of Berry, urged by the duke of Brittany, the 
count ti Charolais, the duke of Bourbon, and the other feudal 
lords, attempted to set up six kingdoms in France instead of one, 
and to impose upon Louis XL a regency which should give them 
enormous pensions. This was their idea of Public Weal. 

Louis XL won by his favourite method, diplomacy 
rather than arms. At the time of the first league, the battle 
of Montlhfay (i6th of July 1465) having remained 
undecided between the two equally badly organized 
armies, Louis XL conceded everything in the treaties 
of Conflans and Saint-Maur—promises costing him little, since 
he had no intention of keeping them. But during the course of 
the second league, provoked by the recapture of Normandy, 
whidi he had promised to his brother in exchange for Betry, 
he wasjiiearly caught in his own trap. On the 15th of June 
Z46|t niilip the Good died, and the accession of ihe count of | 


Charolais was received with popular risings. In order to 
(ynbarrass him Louis XI. had secretly encouraged the people 
of Lidge to revolt; but preoccupied with the marriage of Charles 
the Bold with Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV. of England, 
he wished tij negotiate personally with him at Peronne, and 
hardly had he reached that place when news arrived there of the 
revolt of Liege amid cries of “ Vive France.” Charles the Bold, 
proud, violent, pugnacioifs, as treacherous ns his rival, a hardier 
soldier, though witliout his political sagacity, im¬ 
prisoned Louis in the tower where Charles the Simple H’/J”*/''' 
had died as a prisoner of the count of Vermandois. Pinane. 
He only let him depart when he had sworn in the 
treaty of Peronne to fulfil the engagements made at Conflans 
and Saint-Maur to iissist in person at the subjugation of rebellious 
Liege, and to give Champagne as an appanage to his ally the duke 
of Berry. 

Louis XL, supported by the assembly of notables at Tours 
(1470), had no intention of keeping this last promise, since the 
duchy of Cliampagne would liave made a bridge 
between Burgundy and Flanders—the two isolated 
branches of the house of Burgundy. He gave the duke coautlmt, 
of Berry distant Guienne. But death eventually rid 
him of the duke in 1472, just when a third league was being 
•o^anized, the object of which was to make the duke of Berry 
king with the help of Edward 1 V., king of England. The duke of 
Brittany, Francis IL, was defeated ; Charles the Bold, having 
failed at Beauvais in his attempt to recapture the towns of the 
Somme which had been promised him by the treaty of Conflans, 
was obliged to sign the peace of Scnlis (1472). This was the end 
of the great feudal coalitions, for royM vengeance soon settled 
the account of the lesser vassals; the duke of Alcn^:on was 
condemned to prison for life; the count of Armagnac was 
killed; and ‘‘ the Germans ” were soon to disembarrass Louis 
of Charles the Bold. 

Charles had indeed only signed the peace so promptly because 
he was looking eastward towards that royal crown and territorial 
cohesion of which his father hud also dreamed. Tlie cbarht 
king, he said of Louis XL, is always ready. He wanted iht BoWm 
to provide his future sovereignty with organs analogous imptriai 
to those of P'rance ; a permanent army, and a judiciary 
and financial administration modelled on the French parlement 
and exchequer. Since he could not dismember the kingdom 
of France, his only course was to reconstitute the ancient kingdom 
of Lotharingia; while the conquest of the principality of Liege 
and of the duchy of Gelderland, and the temporary occupation 
of Alsace, pledged to him by Sigismund of Austria, made him 
greedy for Germany. To get himself elected king of the Komans 
lie offered his daughter Mary, his eternal candidate for marriage, 
to the emperor Frederick III. for his son. Thus cither he or 
his son-in-law Maximilian would have been emperor. 

But the Tarpeian rock was a near neighbour of the Capitol. 
Frederick—distrustful, and in the pay of Louis XL—evaded a 
meeting arranged at Trier, and Burgundian influence 
in Alsace was suddenly brought to a violent end by the . 

putting to death of its tyrannical agent, Peter von tbtBoU. 
Hagenbach. Charles thought to repair the rebuff 
of Trier at Cologne, and wasted his resources in an attempt to 
win over its elector by besieging the insignificant town of Neuss. 
But the “ universal spider ”—as he called Louis XL—was 
weaving his web in the darkness, and was eventually to entangle 
him in it. First came the reconciliation, in his despite, of those 
irreconcilables, the Swiss and Sigismund of Austria ; and thm 
the union of both with the duke of Lorraine, who was al'so 
disturbed at the duke of Burgundy’s ambition. In vain Charles 
tried to kindle anew the embers of former feudal intrigues; 
the execution of the duke of Nemours and the count of Saint 
Pol cooled all enthusiasm. In vain did he get his dilatory 
friends, the English Yorkists, to cross the Channel; on the 29th 
of August 1475,. <tt Picquigny, Louis XL bribed them with a 
sum of seventy-five thoi^and crowns to forsake him, Edward 
further undertaking to guarantee the loyalty of the duke of 
Brittany. Exasperated, Charles attacked and took Nancy, 
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wishing, as he said, " to skin the Bernese bear and wear its fur.” 
To the hanging of the brave garrison of Granson the Swiss re¬ 
sponded by terrible reprisals at Granson and at Morat (March 
to June 1476); while the people of Lorraine finally routed 
Charles at Nancy on the 5th of January 1477, the*duke himself 
falling in the battle. 

The central administration of Burgundy soon disappeared, 
swamped by the resurgence of ancient local liberties; the army 
Ruia ot pieces; and all hope of joining the two limbs 

tbt boiMc of the great eastern duchy was definitely lost. As for 
of Bur- the remnants that were left, French provinces and 
guuby. imperial territory, Louis XL claimed the whole. 
He seized everything, alleging different rights in each place; 
but he displaj'cd such violent haste and such trickery that he 
threw the heiress of Burgundy, in despair, into the arms of 
Maximilian of Austria. At the treaty of Arras (December 1482) 
Louis XL received only Picardy, the Boulonnais and Burgundy ; 
by the marriage of Charles the Bold’s daughter the rest was 
annexed to the Empire, and later to Spain. Thus by Louis XL's 
.sb.iirt-sighted error the house of Austria established itself in the 
Low Countries. An age-long rivalry between the houses of 
France and Austria was the result of this disastrous marriage ; 
and as the son who was its issue espoused the heiress of a now 
unified Spain, France, hemmed in by the Spaniards and by the 
Empire, was thenceforward to encounter them everywhere in 
her course. The historical progress of France was once more 
endangered. 

The reasons of state which governed all Louis XL’s external 
policy also inspired his internal administration. If they justified 
him in employing lies and deception in international 
MdmtaiM- affairs, in his relations with his subjects they led him 
tntioBot to regard as lawful everything which favoured his 
Louit XL (iiithnrity ; no question of right could weigh against it. 
The army and taxation, as the two chief means of domina¬ 
tion within and without the kingdom, constituted the main 
bulwarks of his policy. As for the nobility, his anly thought 
was to diminish their power by multiplying their numl^r. 
as his predecessors had done; while he reduced the rebels to 
submission by his iron cages or the axe of his gossip Tristan 
Lermite. The Church was treated with the same unconcerned 
cynicism ; he held her in strict tutelage, accentuating her moral 
decadence still further by the manner in which he set aside 
or re-established the Pragmatic .Sanction, according to the 
fluctuations of his financial necessities or his Italian ambitions. 
It has been said that on the other hand he was a king of the 
common people, and certainly he was one of them in his simple 
habits, in his taste for rough pleasantries, and above all in his 
religion, which was limited to superstitious practices and small 
devoutnesses. But in the states of Tours in 1468 he evinced 
the same mistrust for fiscal control by the people as for the 
privileges of the nobility. He inaugurated that autocratic rule 
which was to continue gaining strength until Louis XV.’s time. 
Louis XL was the king of the bourgeoisie ; he exacted much 
from them, but paid them back with interest by allowing them 
to reduce the power of all who were above them and to lord it 
or'er all who were below. As a matter of fact Louis XL’s most 
faithful ally was death. Saint-Pol, Nemours, Charles the Bold, 
his brother the duke of Berry, old Ren^ of Anjou and his nephew 
the count of Maine, heir to the riches of Provence and to rights 
over Naples—the skeleton hand mowed down all his adversaries 
as though it too were in his pay ; until the day when at Plessis- 
le»-Tours it struck a final blow, claimed its just dues from Louis 
XL, and carried him off despite all his relics on the 30th of 
August 1-L83. 

'There was nothing noble about Louis XI, but his aims, and 
nothing great but tlie results he attained; yet however different 
Gborfm might have been he could not have done better, 

viii. Mttd what he achieved was the making of France, 

Brittany This was soon seen after his death in the reaction 
which menaced his work and those who had served 
toVB). thanks to himself and to his true successor, 

his eldest daughter Anne, married to the sire de Beaujeu, a 
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younger member of the house of Bourbon, the set-back was 
only partial. Strife began immediately between the numerous 
malcontents and the Beaujeu party, who had charge of the little 
Charles VIII. These latter prudently made conces¬ 
sions : reducing the laille, sacrificing some of Louis XL’s 
creatures to the rancour of the parleraent, and restoring ngg, 
a certain number of offices or lands to the hostile princes 
(chief of whom was the duke of Orleans), and even consenting 
to a convocation of the states-general at Tours (1484). But the 
elections having been favourable to royalty, the Beaujeu family ■ 
made the states reject the regency desired by the duke of Orleans, 
and organize the king’s council after their own views. When 
they subsequently eluded the conditions imposed by the states, 
the deputies—nobles, clergy and burgesses—showed their 
incapacity to oppose the progress of despotism. In vain did 
the malcontent princes attempt to set up a new League of 
Public Weal, the Guerre fnlle (Mad War), in which the duke of 
Brittany, Francis II., played the part of Charles the Bold, 
dragging in the people of Lorraine and the king of Navarre. 
In varn did Charles VIII., his majority attained, at once abandon 
in the treaty of SabH the benefits gained by the victory of 
.Saint-Aubin du Cormier (1488). In vain did Henry VII. of 
England, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Maximilian of Austria 
try to prevent the annexation of Brittany by France ; its heiress 
Anne, deserted by every one, made peace and married Charles 
VIII. in 1491. There was no longer a single great fief in France 
to which the malcontents could fly for refuge. 

It now remained to consolidate the later successes attained 
by the policy of the Valois—the acquisition of the duchies of 
Burgundy and Brittany ; but instead there was a 
sudden change and that policy seemed about to 
lost in dreams of recapturing the rights of the Angevins 
over Naples, and conquering Con.stantinople. Charles 
VIII., a prince with neither intelligence nor resolution, his 
head stuffed with chivalric romance, was scarcely freed from 
his sister’s control when he sought in Italy a fatal distraction 
from the struggle with the house of Austria. By this “ war of 
magnificence ” he caused an interruption of half a century 
in the growth of national sentiment, which was only revived by 
Henrj’ 11 .; and he was not alone in thus leaving the bone for 
the shadow: his contemporaries, Ferdinand the Catholic 
when delivered from the Moors, and Henry VII., from the power 
of the English nobles, followed the same superficial policy, not 
taking the trouble to work for that real strength which comes 
from the adhesion of willing subjects to their sovereign. They 
only cared to aggrandize themselves, without thought of national 
feeling or geographical conditions. The great theorist of these 
“ conquistadores ” was Machiavelli. The regent, Anne of 
Beaujeu, worked in her daughter’s interest to the detriment of 
the kingdom, by means of a special treaty destined to prevent 
the property of the Bourbons from reverting to the crown ; 
while Anne of Brittany did the like for her daughter Claude. 
Loiiis XII., the next king of France, thought only of the Milanese; 
Ferdinand the Catholic all but destroyed the Spanish unity at 
the end of his life by his marriage with Germaine de Foix; while 
the house of Austria was for centuries to remain involved in this 
petty course of policy. Ministers followed the example of their 
self-seeking masters, thinking it no shame to accept pensions 
from foreign sovereigns. The preponderating consideration 
everywhere was direct material advantage ; there was dis¬ 
proportion everywhere between the means employed and the 
poverty of the results, a contradiction between the interests 
of the sovereigns and those of their subjects, which were associ¬ 
ated by force and not naturally blended. For the sake of a 
morsel of Italian territory every one forgot the permanent 
necessity of opposing the advance of the Turkish crescent, the 
two horns of which were impinging upon Europe on the Danube 
and on the Mediterranean. 

Italy and Germany were two great tracts of land at the mercy 
of the highest bidder, rich and easy to dominate, where these 
coarse and alien kings, still reared on medieval traditions, were 
for fifty years to gratify their love of conquest. Italy was their 
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fint bettieMd; Qiarles TUI. was summoned thither by 
Lodovico II Moro, tyrant of MiUin^ involved m a qiaaxrel with 
his rival, Fetdinand II. of Aragon. The Aragonese 
had snatdied the kingdom of Naples from the 
French house of Anjou, whose cltums Louis XI. had 
inherited in 1480. To safeguonl himself in the rear Charle.s VIII. 
handed over RouBsilbn and Cerdagne (Cetdafia) to Ferdimnd 
the Catholic (that is to say, aU tho profits of Louis XL’s policy); 
gave tnormOMS sums of money to Henry Vjl. of England ; and 
finally, Iry the treaty of Senhs ceded Artois and Franche-Comtd 
to MturimOian of Austria. After these foul’s bargains the paladin 
set out for Naples in 1494. His journey was long and triumphant, 
and his return precipitate; indeed it very nearly ended in a 
disaster at Fomovo, owing tn the first of those Italian holy 
leagues which at the least sign of friction were ready to turn 
aaiiMt France. At the age of twenty-eight, however, Charles 
\TI 1 . died witiiont issue (1498). 

The accessinn of his cousin, Louis of Orleans, under the title 
of Louis XII., only involved the kingdom still further in this 
Italian imbrc^lk). Louis did indeed add the fief of 
^rieans to the royal domain and hastened to divorce 
itis^ Jeanne of France in order to marry Anne, the widow 
of his predecessor, so that he might keep Brittany. 
But he complicated the Naples affair by claiming Milan in con¬ 
sideration of the marriage of his grandfather, I/Juis of Orleans, 
to Valentina, daughter of Gian Galear.so Visconti, d\ike of Milan. 
In 1499, appealed to by Venice, and encouraged by his favourite. 
Cardinal d’Amboise (who wds hoping to suooced Pope Alexander 
VI.), and also by Cesare Borgia, who had lofty ambitions in 
Italy, Louis XIL canque««d Milan in seven muntlts and held 
it for Iburtetn years t while Lndovko Sforza, betrayed by his 
Swiss mercenaries, died’ a prisoner in Franoe. Tlie kitigdum 
of Naples was still left to recapture ; and fearing to he thwarted 
by Ferdinand of Aragon, I..ouis XIL proposw.! to this master 
of roguery that they should divide the kingdom according to 
the treaty of Granada (1500). But no sooner had Louis XIL 
assumed the title of king of Naples than Ferdinand set about 
despoiling him of it, and despite the bravery of a Bayard and a 
Louis d’Ars, Louis XIL, being also betrayed by the pope, lost 
Naples for good in 1504. The treaties of Blnis occasioned a 
vast amount of diplomacy, and projects of marriage between 
Claude of France and Charles of Austria, which came to nothing 
but served as a prelude to tlve later quarrels between Bourbons 
and Habsbutgs. 

It was Pope Julius IL who opened the gates of Italy to the 
horrors of war. Profiting by Louis Xll.’s weakness and tlic 
emperor Maximilian's strange capricious character, this martial 
pope sacrificed Italian and religious interests alike in order to 
re-establish the temporal power of the papacy. Jealous of 
Venice, at that time the Italian state best provided with powers 
of expansion, and unable to subjugate it sir^le-handed, Julius 
succeeded in obtaining help from France, Spain and tiie Empire. 
The league of Cambrai (1508) was his finest diplomatic adueve- 
ment. But he wanted to be sole master of Itafy ; so in order to 
expel the French “ barbarians ” whom he had brought in, be 
appealed to other barbarians who were far more dangerous— 
Spaniards, Germans and Swiss—to help him agoinsf Louis XII., 
and stabbed him from behind with the Holy League of 1511. 

Weakened by the death of Cardinal d’Amboise, his best 
counsellor, Louis XII. tried vainly in the assembly of Tours 
Mtd in the unsuccessful council of Fisa to alienate the 
^ 1 * XII. pj-ench clergy from a papacy which was now so little 
Jaiiutn, worthy of respect. But even the splendid victories 
of Gaston de Foix could not shake that fionnidoble 
coalition; and despite the efforts of Bayard, La Palice and 
La Trdmoille, it was the Church that triumphed. Julius II. 
died in the hour of victo^j but Louis XIL was obliged to 
evacuate Milan, to which he,||)iad s^ifieed averythiog, even 
France itself, with that polUiai||l,^pidity characteristic of, the 
first Valois. Ha died abnost impi^iately after this, on the 
lU of January 1515, and his subjects, rect^izing ms thrift,; 
fais justice and tbs secure prosperilg' of the kingdom, forgot the 


seventeen years of war in which they had not been consulted, 
and rewarded him with the fine title of Father of his People. 

As Louis XII. left no son, the crown devolved upon his cousin 
and son-in-law the count of Angoulgme, Francis I. No sooner 
king, Francisf in alliance with Venice, renewed the 
chimerical attempts to conquer Milan and Naples; 
also cherishing dreams of Jiis own election as emperor inn, 
and of a partition of Europe. The heroic episode of 
Marignano, when he defeated Cardinal Schinner's Swiss troops 
(13-15 of September i5i5),mad€ him master of the duchy of Jitlan 
and obliged his adversaries to make peace. Leo X., Julius II.’s 
successor, by an astute volte-face exchanged Parma and the 
Concordat for a guarantee of all the Church's possessions, which 
meant the defeat of French plans (1515). The Swiss signed 
the permanent peace which they were to maintain until the 
I Revolution of 1789 ; while the emperor and the king of Sjiair. 
recognized Francis II.’s very precarious hold upon Milan. Once 
more the French monarchy was pulled up short by the indigna¬ 
tion of all Italy (1518). 

The question now was how to occupy the military activity 
of a young, handsome, chivalric and gilont prince, “ ondoyant 
et divers,” intoxicated by his first victory and his 
tardy acces.sion to fortune. This had been hailed with' 
joy by all who had been his comrades in his days of prandt 1. 
difficulty ; by his mother, Louise of Savoy, and his 
sister Marguerite; by all the rough young soldiery ; by the 
nobles, tired of the bourgeois ways of Louis XI. and the patri¬ 
archal simplicity of Iziuis XII,; and finally by all the arisloerac)’ 
who expected now to have the government in their own hands. 
So instead of heading tlie crusade again.st the Turk.s, Francis 
threw himself into the electoral contest at Frankfort, which 
resulted in the election of Charles V., licir of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Spain and Germany thus becoming united. Pope 
Leo X., moreover, lionded over tlircc-quartcrs of Italy to the 
new emporor in exchange for Luther's condemnation, thereby 
kindling that rivalry between Charles V. and the king of France 
which was to embroil the whole of Europe throughout half a 
century (1519-1559), from Bavia to St Quentin. 

'I'he territorial power of Charles V., heir to the hnu.ses of 
Burgundy, Austria, Castile and Aragon, which not nnh' arrested 
the traditional policy of France but hemmed her 
in on every side; his pretensions to be the head of praadt 1. 
Christendom; his ambition to restore the house of and 
Burgundy and the Holy Roman Empire ; his grave 
and forceful intellect all rendered rivalry both inevitable and 
lormidahle. But tlic scattered hetefc^eucity ol his possessions, 
the frequent crippling of his authonty by national privileges 
or by political discords and religious quarrels, hLs pcrpetu.al 
straits for money, and his cautious calculating character, almost 
outweighed the advantages which he possessed in the terrible 
.Spanish infantry, the wealthy commerce of the Netherlands, 
and the inexhaustible mines of tlie New World. Mort'over, 
Francis 1 . stirred up enmity everywhere against Cbarles V., 
and after each defeat he found fresh support in the patriotism 
of his subjects. Immediately after the treaty of Madrid (1526), 
which Francis I. was obliged to .sign after the disaster at Pavia 
and a period of captivity, be did not hesitate between 
his honour as a gentleman and the interests of Ins Paviaaad 
kiMdom. Having been unable to win over Henry treaty at 
Vlfl. of England at their interview on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, he joined hands with Suleiman the Magnificent, 
the conqueror of Mohdes; and the Turkish cavalry, crossjpg 
the Hungarian Puszta, made their way as far as Vienna, while 
the mercenaries of Charles V., under the constable de Bourbon, 
were reviving the saturnalia of Alaric in the sack oWRotne (1527). 
In Germany, Francis I. assisted the Catholic princes to maintain 
their political independeDce, though be did not moke the capital 
he mig^t have made of the reform movement, Italy remained 
faithful to the vanquished in spite ,pf all, while even Henry VIII, 
of England, who on\y needed bribing;, and Wolsey, accessible to 
flatteiy, to^ part in riie temporaiy coslition. Thus did France; 
menac^ with disruption, embark upon a course of action impo^ 
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upott hef by the harsh eonditira* of the treaty of Madrid- 
otherwise little respected—and later by tiwse of Cambrai (15*9^; 
but it was not till later, too late indeed, that it was defined and 
became a hational poKcy, 

After having, despite so many reverses and mistakes, saved 
Burgundy, though not Artois nor J'landert, aad.joined to the 
Purtbar lands the domains of the constable de Bourbon 

prose- ‘’VOr to Charles V,, Francis 1 . should 

atUoB of have had enough of defending other people’s independ- 
erree as well as his own, and shtadd have tliought more 
' of his interests in the north and east than of Milan. 
Yet between 1531 and 1547 he manifested the same 
regrets and the same inyinciblc ambition for that land of Italy 
which Charles V., on his ride, regarded as the basis of his strength. 
Their antagonism, therefore, remained unabated, as also the 
contradiction of an official agreement with Charles V., combined 
with secret intrigue.s with hiS enemies. Awne de Montmorency, 
now head of the government in place of the headstrong chancellor 
Duprat, for four yeans upheld a policy of reconoiHation and of 
almost friendly agreement between the two monardis (iS3r- 
1535)- Tbe death of Francis I.’s mother, l 4 )uise of Savoy (who 
had bee* partly instrumental in arranging the peace of Cambrai), 
the replacement of MoolTnorency Ijy the beMioose (iabol, and 
the advent to power of a Borgundioh, Oranvetl*, as Qiarles V.’s 
prime minister, put an end to this double-faced policy, which 
attacked the Calvinists of France while sup])ortiBg the Lutherans 
of Germany ; made advances to dement VII. while pretending 
to maintain the alliance with Henry Vin.i(just then consummat¬ 
ing the Anglican schism); and Sought <Hi alliance with Charles 
V. without twouncing the possesrion uf Italy. The death of 
the duke of Mfifeiti provoked a third general war (i536“j538)^ 
but after the conquest df Savoy and Piedmont and a 
at Mro.” fruitless invasion of Provence by Charles- V,, it resulted 
in another truce, concluded at Nice, in the interview 
at Aigues-mortes, and in the old contradict^ policy of the 
treaty of Cambrai. This was confirmed by Charles VCs triamphal 
journey through France (iS 39 )- 

Rivalry between Madame d’Rtampes, the imperious mistress 
of the agi;d Francis T., and Diane de Poitiers, whose ascendancy 
ciVfT tlie dauphin was complete, now brought court 
outbid intrigues and constant changes in those who held 
otwar. office, to complicate still furtlier this wearisome 
potk-y of ephemeral combinasioni ” with English, 
Germans, Italians and Turks, which urgent neeel-of mmrey always 
brought to naught. The disillusionmcirt of Francis 1 ., who 
had hitherto hoped that Charles V. would be generous rauragh 
to give Milan back to him, ami then the assassiwation of Rincon, 
his ambassador !Vt Constantinople, led to a fourth 
1546), in the course of which the king of England went over to 
the side of Charles V. 

Unable hi the days of his youth to make Italy Frenob, when 
age began to come uijon him, Francis tried to make France 
Royaiab- In his chateau at Blois he drank greedily 

MeiutiMia of the cup of Renaissance art; but he found the 
uadtr exciting draughts of diplomacy which he imbiiied 
Paacisf. Machiavelli’s PrtPfe even more intoxicating, 
and he headed the ship of state straigbt for the rook of alasoiutism. 
He had been the first king “ dit bon plaisir ” {“ of his own good 
pleasure ”)—a “ Caesar," as his mother Louise of Savoy proudly 
hailed him in 1515—and to a man of his gallant and bot-headod 
temperament love and war were schtsoh little talculaued t« 
twch moderation in government. Italy nwt only gave kirn a 
taste for art and letters, but furnished him with an arsetwl of 
despotic maxims. Yet his true masters were the jurists of the 
soutliern universities, passkmateh'' addicted to cantralization 
and autocracy, men like Dopmt and Bwyat, who revived the 
persistent tradition of Philip the Pair's legiate. Gnmped together 
on the council of affairs, they managed to cootiol policy 
of the common council, with its loo mixwd and too mdependunt 
membership. They snccessfdUy'Stiwe to separate “ the graadour 
and superexcellence of the king ” fwm the nest d the nabbn.; 
to itolate the nobility wind seductions of a court .lavish in 
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promises of favour and high office; and to win over the 
bourgeoisie by tlie buying and selling and afterwards by ,tbo 
hereditary transmission of offices. Thanks, to their action, 
feudalism was attacked in its landed interest in the persoa of 
the constable de Bourbon ; feudalism in its financial aspect 
by the execution of superintendent SembJani;ay end the special 
privileps of towns and provinces by administrative centralisa¬ 
tion. 1 he bureaucracy became a refuge for the nobles, and above 
all for the bourgeois, whose fixed incomes were lowered by the 
influx of precious metals from the New World, while the wages^ 
of artisans rose. All those time-worn medieval iBstitUtSbBB* 
which no longer allowed free soofje to private or public life vtelS 
demolished by the legists in favour of tire monarchy. 

Their masterstroke was the C oncordat of 1516, which meant 
an immense stride in the patli towards absolutism. While 
Germany and England, where ultramontane doctrines 
had been allowed to creep in, were seeking a remedy 
against the economic exactions of tlie jjapacy in a 
reform of dogma or in adlii.sm, France liad supposed 
hemelf to have found this in the Pragmatic Sanction of Bouigem 
But to the royal jurists the right of the churches and abbeys 
to make appointments to all vacant Ijenefices was a guarantee 
of liberties valuable to the clergy, but detestable to themscivea 
becaute the clergy thus retained the greater part of public wealth 
and authority. By giving tlie king the ecclesiastical putron^e 
ti^ not only made a docile instrument of him, but endowed 
him with a mine of wealth, even more productive riaui theaafa 
of oflSces, and a power of favouring and rewarding that trahS* 
formed a needy and ill-obeyed king into an alisoiute monarch. 
To the pope tlrey tsffered a nssss of pottage, in tlie shape of tumaUs 
and the right of canonical institution, in order to induce hua 
to seil the Cburch of France to the king. By this royal reform 
they completely isolated the monarchy, in tlie prerumptuous 
pride of omnipotence, upon the ruins ol the Qmrcli and the 
aristocracy, despite both the university and the parlanent 
of Paris. 

Thus is explained Francis l.'s preoGcupation with Italian 
adventurw in the latter part uf bis reign, and ako the inordinate 
squandering of money, the autos-da-f6 in the provinces and in 
Paris, the harsh repression of reform and free thought, and the 
sale of justice ; while tlie nation beeame impoverished and the 
state was at the mercy of the caprices of royal mistresses-—all 
of which was to become more and more pronounced during 
the twelve years of Henry IL’s government. 

Henry' H. shone but with a reflected light—in his private 
life reflected from his old mistress, Diane de Poitiers, and in his 
politioal actiwi reflected from tlie views of Mont¬ 
morency or tlte Guises. He only showed his own 
personality in an egoism more narrow-minded, in 
hatreds yet bitterer Uian his father's; or in a haughty 
and jealous insistence upon an absolute authority which he never 
had the wit to maintain. 

Tlie struggle with Cliarles V- was at first delayed by differences 
with England, The treaty of Ardres had left twp bones of 
contention: the cession of Boulogne to England 
and the exclusion of the Scotch from the terms of 
pence. At last the regent, the duke of Somerset, cbB-Ug K 
endeavoured to arrange a marriage between Edward 
VI., tlien a minor, and Mary Stuart, who had been offered in 
marriage -to the dauphin Francis by her mother, Marie of 
Lorraine, a Guise who had married the king of Scotland. The 
transference of Mary' Stuart to Franne, and the treaty of 1550 
which restored Boulogne to France for a sum of 400,000 crowns, 
suspended the state of war; and then Henry II.’a opposition 
to the imperial policy of Qiarles V. showed itself everywhere; 
in Savoy and Pi^mont, occupied by' the French and claimed by 
Philibert Emmanuel, Charles V.’s ^jy; in Navarre, unlawfully 
conquered by Ferdmaod the Catholic and claimed by the family 
of Alhret.; in Italy, where, oidod and abetted by Pope Paul III., 
Henry IL was trying to regain.suppoit; and, finally, m Germany, 
where after the victory of CharleB V. at. Muhlljcrg (*547) the 
Protestant prinoes called Henry IL to their aid, omrlng to 
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subsidize him and cede to him tfte towns of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun. The Protestant alliance was substituted for the 
Turkish alliance, and Henry II. hastened to accept the offers 
made to him (1552); but this was rather late in the day, for 
the reform movement had produced civil war and evoked 
fresh forces. The Germans, in whom national feeling got the 
letter of imperialistic ardour, as soon as they saw the French 
it Strassburg, made terms with the emperor at Passau and 
permitted Cliarles to use all his forces against Henry II. The 
. defence of Metz by Francis of Guise was admirable 

ttMH*. successful; but in Picardy operations continued 
their course without much result, owing to the in¬ 
capacity of the constable de Montmorency. Fortunately, 
despite the marriage of Charles V.’s son Philip to Mary Tudor, 
which gave him the support of England (1554), and despite 
the religious pacification of Germany through the peace of 
Augsburg (155s), Charles V., exhausted by illness 
Vnalln. thirty years of intense activity, in the truce 

of Vaucelles abandoned Henry II.’s conquests— 
Piedmont and the Three Bishoprics. He then abdicated the 
government of his kingdoms, which he divided between his son 
Philip II. and his brother Ferdinand (1556). A double victory, 
this, for France. 

Henry II.’s resumption of war, without provocation and 
without allies, was a grave error; but more characterless than 
ever, the king was urged to it by the Guises, whose 
Hmyii. influence since the defence of Metz had been supreme 
Philip u. court and who were perhaps hoping to obtain 
Naples for themselves. On the other hand. Pope Paul 
IV. and his nephew Carlo Caraffa embarked upon the struggle, 
because as Neapolitans they detested the Spaniards, whom they 
Pttc* 0/ considered as “ barbarous " as the Germans or the 
Ca(MH- French. The constable de Montmorency’s disaster 
at Saint Quentin (August 1557), by which Philip II. 
hrdtjg, not the wit to profit, was successfully avenged 

by Guise, who was appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
He took Calais by assault in January 1558, after the English 
had held it for two centuries, and occupied Luxemburg. The 
treaty of Cateau-Cambr6sis (August 1559]) finally put an end to 
the Italian follies, Naples, Milan and Piedmont; but it also 
lost Savoy, making a gap in the frontier for a century. The 
question of Burgundy was definitely settled, too; but the 
Netherlands had still to be conquered. By the possession of 
the three bishoprics and the recapture of Calais an effort towards 
a natural line of frontier and towards a national policy seemed 
indicated ; but while the old soldiers aiuld not forget Marignano, 
Ceresole, nor Italy perishing with the name of France on her 
lips, the secret alliance between the cardinal of Lorraine and 
Granvella against the Protestant heresy foretold the approaching 
subordination of national questions to religious differences, and 
a decisive attempt to purge the kingdom of the new doctrines. 

The origin and general history of the religious reformation 
in the i6th century are dealt with elsewhere (see Church 
_ History and Reformation). In France it had 
tormauott. orig'^ally no revolutionary character whatever; it 
proceeded from traditional Galilean theories and from 
the innovating principle of humanism, and it began os a protest 
against Roman decadence and medie\'al scholasticism. It 
found its first adherents and its first defenders among the clerics 
and learned men grouped around Faber (I.eftvre) of Ftaples 
at Meaux; while Marguerite of Navarre, “ des Roynes la non 
pareille,” was the indefatigable Maecenas of these innovators, 
and the incarnation of the Protestant spirit at its purest. The 
reformers shook off the yoke of systems in order boldly to renovate 
both knowledge and faith; and, instead of resting on the abstract 
a priori principles within which man and nature had been 
imprisoned, they returned to the ancient methods of observation 
and analysis. In so doing, they separated intellectual from 
popular life; and acting in this spirit, through the need of a 
moral renaissance, they reverted to primitive Christianity, 
substituting the inner and individual authority of conscience 
for the general and external authority of the Church, Their 


efforts would not, however, have sufficed if they had not been 
seconded by events ; pure doctrine would not have given birth 
to a church, nor that church to a party; in France, as in 
Germany, the religious revolution was conditioned by an economic 
and social rev|>lution. 

The economic renaissance due to the great maritime discoveries 
had the consequence of concentrating wealth in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. Owing to their mental qualities, their tendencies and 
their resources, the bourgeoisie had been, if not alone, at least 
most apt in profiting by the development of industry, by the 
extension of commerce, and by the formation of a new and mobile 
means of enriching themselves. But though the bourgeois had 
acquired through capitalism certain sources of influence, and 
gradually monojjolized municipal and public functions, the king 
and the peasants had also benefited by this revolution. After a 
hundred and fifty years of foreign war and civil discord, at a 
period when order and unity were ardently desired, an absolute 
monarchy had appeared the only power capable of realizing 
such aspirations. The peasants, moreover, had profited by the 
reduction of the idle landed aristocracy ; serfdom had decreased 
or had been modified ; and the free peasants were more prosper¬ 
ous, had reconquered the soil, and were selling their produce 
at a higher rate while they everywhere paid less exorbitant 
rents. The victims of this process were the urban proletariat, 
whose treatment by their employers in trade became less and 
less protective and beneficent, and the nobility, straitened 
in their financial resources, uprooted from their ancient strong¬ 
holds, and gradually despoiled of their power by a monarchy 
based on popular support. The unlimited sovereignty of the 
prince was established upon the ruins of the feudal system; 
and the capitalism of the merchants and bankers upon the 
closing of the trade-gilds to workmen, upon severe economic 
pressure and upon the exploitation of the artisans' labour. 

Though reform originated among the educated classes it 
speedily found an echo among the industrial classes of the 
i6th century, further assisted by the influence of_ 

German and Flemish journeymen. The popular 
reform-movement was essentially an urban movement; oiniigiout 
although under Francis I. and Henry II. it had already ntarmiaio 
begun to sjircad into the country. The artisans, 
labourers and small shop-keepers who formed the*^ ' ' 
first nucleus of the reformed church were numerous enough 
to provide an army of martyrs, though too few to form a party. 
Revering the monarchy and established institutions, they 
endured forty years of persecution before they took up arms. 
It was only during the second half of Henry II.’s reign that 
Protestantism, having achieved its religious ei'olution, became 
a political party. Weary of being trodden under foot, it now 
demanded much more radical reform, quitting the ranks of 
peaceable citizens to pass into the only militant class of the time 
and adopt its customs. Men like Coligny, d’Andelot and Conde 
took the place of the timid Lefivre of Etaples and the harsh and 
bitter Calvin ; and the reform party, in contradiction to its 
doctrines and its doctors, became a political and religious party 
of opposition, with all the compromises that presupposes. The 
struggle against it was no longer maintained by the university 
and the parlement alone, but also by the king, whose authority 
it menaced. 

With his intrepid spirit, his disdain for ecclesiastical authority 
and his strongly personal religious feeling, Francis I. had for 
a moment seemed ready to be a reformer himself; 
but deprived by the Concordat of all interest in the 
confiscation of church property, aspiring to political oaOer 
alliance with the pope, and as mistrustful of popular Pmieit i, 
forces as desirous of absolute power and devoiad 
to Italy, he paused and then drew back. Hence came 
the revocation in 1540 of the edict of tolerance of Coucy 
(153s), and the massacre of the Vaudois (1545). Henry II., 
a fanatic, went still further in his edict of Chateaubriant (1551), 
a code of veritable persecution, and in the coup d’etat carried, out 
in the parlement against Antoine du Bourg and his coUeagjues 
(1559), At the same time the pastors, of tho reform^if r^i^on, 
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met in synod at Paris, were setting down their confession of 
faith founded upon the Scriptures, and their ecclesiastic*! 
discipline founded upon the independence of the churches. 
Thenceforward Protestantism adopted a new attitude, and 
refused obedience to the orders of a persecuting monarchy when 
contrary to its faith and its interests. After the saints came 
men. Hence those wars of religion jvhich were to hold the 
monarchy in check for forty years and even force it to come to 
terms. 

In slaying Henry II. Montgomery’s lance saved the Protestants 
for the time being. His son and successor, Francis II., was but 
a nervous sickly boy, bandied between two women : 
mother, Catherine de’ Medici, hitherto kept in the 
IS6O). background, and his wife, Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland, who being a niece of the Guises brought her 
uncles, the constable Francis and the cardinal of Lorraine, into 
power. These ambitious and violent men took the government 
out of the hands of the constable de Montmorency and the 
princes of the blood; Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
weak, credulous, always playing a double game on account of his 
preoccupation with Navarre; Cond6, light-hearted and brave, 
but not fitted to direct a party ; and the cardinal de Bourbon, 
a mere nonentity. The only plan which these princes could 
adopt in the struggle, once they had lost the king, was to make 
a following for themselves among the Calvinist malcontents 
and the gentlemen disbanded after the Italian wars. The 
Guises, strengthened by the failure of the conspiracy of Amboise, 
which had been aimed at them, abused the advantage due to 
their victory. Despite the edict of Romorantin, which by 
giving the bishops the right of cognizance of heresy prevented 
the introduction of the Inquisition on the Spanish model into 
France; despite the assembly of Fontainebleau, where an 
attempt was made at a compromise acceptable to both Catholics 
and moderate Calvinists; the reform party and its Bourbon 
leaders, arrested at the states-general of Orleans, were in danger 
of their lives. The death of Francis II. in December 1560 
compromised the influence of the Guises and again saved 
Protestantism. 

Charles IX. also was a minor, and the regent should legally 
have been the first prince of the blood, Antoine de Bourbon; 

but cleverly flattered by the queen-mother, Catherine 
^x*(ls 60 - government. 

is‘t4). ' Hitherto Catherine had been merely the resigned 

and neglected wife of Henry II., and though eloquent, 
insinuating and ambitious, she had been inactive. She had 
attained the age of forty-one when she at last came into power 
amidst the hopes and anxieties aroused by the fall of the Guises 
and the return of the Bourbons to fortune. Indifferent in 
religious matters, she had a passion for authority, a character¬ 
istically Italian adroitness in intrigue, a fine political sense, 
and the feeling that the royal authority might be endangered 
both by Calvinistic passions and Catholic violence. She decided 
for a system of tolerance; and Michel de I’Hopital, the new 
chancellor, was her spokesman at the states of Orleans (1560). 
He was a good and honest man, moderate, conciliatory and 
temporizing, anxious to lift the monarchy above the strife of 
parties and to reconcile them; but he was so little practical 
that he could believe in a reformation of the laws in the midst 
of all the violent passions which were now to be let loose. These 
two, Catherine and her chancellor, attempted, like Charles V. 
at Augsburg, to bring about religious pacification as a necessary 
condition for the maintenance of order; but they were soon 
overwhelmed by the different factions. 

On one side was the Catholic triumvirate of the constable 
de Montmorency, the duke of Guise, and the marshal de St 
Andr6; and on the other the Huguenot party of 
partiu. Cond 4 and Coligny, who, having obtained liberty 
of conscience in January 1561, now demanded liberty 
of worship. The colloquy at Poissy between the cardinal of 
'Lorraine and Theodore Beza (September 1561), did not end 
in the agreement hoped for, and the duke of Guise so far abused 
its spirit as to embroil the French Calvinists with the German 


Lutherans. The rupture seemed irremediable when the assembly 
of Poissy recognized the order of the Jesuits, which tlie French 
church had held in suspicion since its foundation. However, 
yielding to the current which was carrying the greater part of the 
nation towards reform, and despite the threats of Philip 11 . 
who dreaded Calvinistic propaganda in his Netherlands, Michel 
de I’Hopital promulgated the edict of January 17, 

1562—a true charter of enfranchisement for the 
Protestants. But the pressure of events and of parties 
was too strong; the policy of toleration which had mis- 
ca^ied at the council of Trent had no chance of success in 
France. 

The triumvirate’s relations with Spain and Rome were very 
close; they had complete ascendancy over the king and over 
Catherine; and now the massacre of two hundred 
Protestants at Vassy on the ist of March 1562 made oftiia 
the cup overflow. The duke of Guise had either rtUglomai 
ordered this, or allowed it to take place, on his return 
from an interview with the duke of Wurttemberg at Zabem, 
where he had once more demanded the help of his Lutheran 
neighbours against the Calvinists; and the Catholics having 
celebrated this as a victory the signal was given for the commence¬ 
ment of religious wars. When these eight fratricidal wars first 
began, Protestants and Catholics rivalled one another in respect 
for royal authority ; only they wished to become its masters 
so as to get the, upper hand themselves. But in course of time, 
as the struggle became embittered, Catholicism itself grew 
revolutionary; and this twofold fanaticism. Catholic and 
Protestant, even more than the ambition of the leaders, made 
the war a ferocious one from the very first. Beginning with 
surprise attacks, if these failed, the struggle was continued by 
means of sieges and by terrible exploits like those of the Catholic 
Montluc and the Protestant des Adrets in the south of France. 
Neither of these two parties was strong enough to crush the 
other, owing to the apathy and continual desertions of the gentle- 
men-cavaliers who formed the 41 ite of*the Protestant army 
and the insufficient numbers of the Catholic forces. Allies from 
outside were therefore called in, and this it was that gave s 
European character to these wars of religion; the two parties 
were parties of foreigners, the Protestants being supported by 
German Landsknechts and Elizabeth of England’s cavalry, and 
the royal army by Italian, Swiss or Spanish auxiliaries. It was 
no longer patriotism but religion that distinguished the two 
camps. There were three principal theatres of war: in tho 
north Normandy and the valley of the Loire, where Orleans, 
the general centre of reform, ensured communications between 
the south and Germany; in the south-west Gascony and 
Guienne; in the south-east Lyonnais and Vivarais. 

In the first war, which lasted for a year (1562-1563), the 
triumvirs wished to secure Orleans, previously isolated. The 
threat of an English landing decided them to lay 
siege to Rouen, and it was taken by assault; but this 
cost the life of the versatile Antoine de Bourbon. On 
the 19th of December 1562 the duke of Guise barred 
the way to Dreux against the German reinforcements of 
d’Andelot, who after having threatened Paris were marching 
to join forces with the English troops for whom Coligny and 
Cond 4 had paid by the cession of Havre. The death of marshal 
de St Andr6, and the capture of the constable de Montmorency 
and of Cond6, which marked this indecisive battle, left Coligny 
and Guise face to face. The latter’s success was of brief duration ; 
for on the i8th of February 1363 Poltrot de Mdri assassinated 
him before Orleans, which he was trying to take once and for 
all. Catherine, relieved by the loss of an inconvenient preceptor, 
and by the disappearance of the other leaders, became mistress 
of the Catholic party, of whose strength and popularity she had 
now had proof, and her idea was to make peace at once on the 
best terms possible. The egoism of Cond6, who got himself 
made lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and bargained for 
freedom cf worship for the Protestant nobilit)' only, compromised 
the future of both his church and his party, though rendering 
possible the peace of Amboise, concluded the iqtli of March 









yfij, AU now let q# to iccaptwe Hnvre iroTO, tbq 
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The peace, Wwevqr, »atis6ed, no sm; wither Catholios 
(because of the luptwe of tclieious unity) aor the pwfewenta; 
the pope, the emperor and king of Spain alike protested 
against it. Nor yet did it sa-t^ the Tmteatants, 
(/7sap comsidwed its concessions insufl&cient, above ail 

for the pet^jk, it was, however, the maxitpunj of 
tdcrance possible just then, and had to he reverted to; Catherine 
and Charles IX. soon saw that the times were not ripe for a 
third party, and that to enforce real toleration would require 
an absolute power which they did not possess. After three 
years the Guises reopened hostilities awnst Coligny, whom they 
accused of bavirtf plotted the wwaor of thou chief; while 
the Catholics, effled on by the Spaniards., rose against the 
Protestants, who mto been made i^asy hy <m interview between 
Catiheriae and her daughter Elisabeth, wife of Philip II. of 
Spain, at Bayonne, and by the duhe of Alva’s persecutions of 
the reformed cbnrqh of the Netlwrlands^rra daughter-chvrcU of 
Ganava, like their own. The .secottd civil war began hhe tlie 
first with .a frustrated attempt to kidnap the king, at 
the wsde of Montoeau*, near Meaux, in Septoroher 
wir. tsd?; and with a siege of Paris, the general centre 
of Catholicism, in the course of which the constable 
de Montnoorency was kiUed at ^inuDenis. Cond4, with the 
meoTat'artns of John Casimir, son of the Count Palatine, tried 
to starve put the ea^tal; but once more the defection 
nuu**^ of the nobles oblig^ him to sign a treaty of peaoe at 
jaman. Eongjumeao 00 'ihe 2 iird of March rsOd, hv whidi 
the conditions of Atphoise were ra-established. After 

tbs attempt Sit Mentcoatot tbs Protestants had to he contented 
■with Gharles lX.’s word. 

This ;pwce was pot of long dundiom hf Mtchel 

de I’Uopital, who had so often .guaranteed die loyalty jof the 
Sluguanots, wined tlte modcrato party (May .rs68)- 
Gatholie pr^genda, revived by the monks the 
jesuitSj.and hwked.hy the atwed confraternities and 

hjjf Catbermn's favourite son. <the duke of Anjou, nuw entmstod 
with a prominent part hy the cardinal of Itonmine; iCatb«ine's 
cqmpJi^ in the .duke df Alya’s terrible pemeeution in the 
Netherlands; and W attempt to capture Culigny and 
at Noyers ah comhwd to-cause u.fresh Ptttbreir rd hostthues 

in ,the .west. Thanks to Tfrvannes, the duke of Api°i* S^ped 
eagy victories at Jamac overftheprmee.uf Condi,,who wiaskiUed, 
and at Moncontour pff^ Cehgny., who was .wounded ,(Maich- 
Qctober .lihe).; hut these sucensse.s were rendered fruitless by 
the jealousy of Qwles IX. Allowing.tbe queen.of Navarto to 
shut herself up jn Pt^'^oeheihr, the eitadd of the refopueni. and, 
the king to loiter over the siege,of ^int Jean d’Angely,,GoiiHiy 
puahed boldly forward towards Paris and, bftvmg .reacned 
Burgundy, defeated tha rgyal army at Amay*^-duc._ Catharine 
had .mhausted all Iter .resources j and having faded in her 
project of tomariying Philip 11, to one of her daughtom, and. of 
betrothing Charles IX, tp the eldest of thcAustrian mfWujdiesses, 
exasperated also,by the prasumption of the Lorrai»e’fam%, who 
aspired to the marriage of their nephew with Charles IX.’s 
Puetot sister, .she signed thejpeace pf St Geonain,nn the,8th 
5( of August rs7<3, Tins wgs the ouitoinating point pf 
ownam Protestant liberty; forColigny ejected and obtained, 
(/ero), liberty pf conscieaoc.jBmd.Pf worship, and tiren, 

as a guarantee of the king’s word, four fortified places: Is 
Rochelle,, a key to the sea; Ea Charity, in the centre; ,CqgW 
and Mpntauban in the south, 

The Guisas.sct aside, Coligny, supported as he was hy Jeanne 
d,’^bret, queen of Navarre, now received ad Charles IX-’s 
favour. Catherine dc’ Medici, an iavetetato matchr 
sMtitha maker, and also uneasy at Pbii^ ,Ii,’s inwasiwg 
Natiw- powfu, made advances to Jeanne, proposing to marry 
daughter„Mar^rito de VaIoisj.to Jeanne’s j»n, 
Henry of Navarre, now chief of the JIuguenQt .party. Colony 
was A Protestanti^pt he was a Trepehman before ad; and 
wishd^ to raaMme., ad parties ,io a national struggjie, he 


run 

wtm. 


‘‘ triwi^tad war ” .{imaii to gmr^) mipst Spain in the 
Iljathsn«flda—deapito dte lukewarmness of Ebzahoth of England 
arid the Cexmans, and despito the .counter-mttigue?. pf the pope 
and of Venice. Me suggeeded in getting Fmnob trapm sent 
to the Netherlands, hut they sufiered defeat. None t>e less 
Charles IX. stid sagnpd to sec only throiwh the eyas of Coli^; 
tid Catherine, fearing to be aupp^ted hy the totter, dreading 
tire results of ^ threato^d war with hpaan, and e^ed on by a 

crowd of Italian adventurers in the pay of Spain—men like 
Condi and Birasue, rwed like herself to the jwtotoal theories 
and cuatoms of twir na,tivc tond^^w no hope but to the assassh 
nation of this rival w her son’s esteem. A murderous attack 
upon Coligny, who had opposod the pandidatwe pf .Catherine’s 
favourite son, thedukc.pf Anjw, for the thrmw of Puiaod, having 
only suficeedw to .wounding .him and in ejtckhw the Calvinist 
leader^, who ware (wngreguted to Paris for tpe ocoasipu of 
Marguerite dc Valois’ pwr,toge,wif b iihc king of Navarre, Catherine 
and the Guises resolved together to put them a'l to death, Thera 

fodo.wed the wholesale wassaere .of St Bartholomew’s 
Eve, in Paris and to the iauviuces; a natural cpn- 
sequence qf public and itovate hatreds which bad 
poisoned the entire .sooto' oigauism. This massacre 
had tl^e effect of prevepttog the expdltiw toto 
Flanders, and desfruytog FranoU I.’s policy to alliance wftk .the 
Protastonts against toe «u»se of Austria. 

Catherine 4e’ Medici soon perceived that the massacre of St 
Bartholomew l^^d settled nothing. It had. It is true, dealt 
a blow to Calvtotom just when, owing to the reforms 
of the council of Trent, the religious ^und had been 
crumbling heneato it, Moreover, within the party 
itself a gulf had been widening between the pastws, 
support^ by .fhf Protestant denwraey and the political nobles. 
Tiie refonmars had now tto leaders, and theu situation seemed 
as perilous a-s that to toeir .eoveljfsiunists in the Nothertonds; 
whue the sieges to.Ea Ruchtoto and ineiden, the enforced atoto 
of toe prtoqe to Omnge, and .the convetston under pain to death 
to Henry to Navarre.and .the,iltinfie to Punde, luade toe common 
danger more obvious. Salvation came from the very excess of 
the repressiv# msasutes, A .third party was onep more formed, 
composed of moderatos from toe-two qpnps,.and it was recroited 
quite as muto ly jealousy qf the Guisos *nd .by (unbifion as by 
horror at toe massacres, There -ware fire friends of toe Most- 
morency party^rEamville at,toeir-headi GoJiguy’s relations; 
theking to Navarre i Guide; .and o priftoeof thehlped.Catherine 

de’ Medici’s -third apu, tb< duke qf Aiencpn, tired of uaiug .kapt 
in toa background. This patty .-touk shapo at the 
end of the towth war, -fwim^d by 4he adiut of wat. 
Boulogne .(rfr73), .forced (rpm-Charles IX. when toe mftoi 
Catoohea were deprwed of thcir-laadenl^ to* eiuoriop 
of his brutoor, the dujje to Anipu,,^ king of Poland. 

A year later toe krttgr succeeded his toother on the throne of 
France as .Henry HI, This JWmt g new lease.to .power for -toe 
queen-unotoer. 

The <pvUt^(, as the supporter# to itehgioue tolerance apd 
ar) energetic repression .qf factiu” were sailed, offeyed their 
alliance to toe Huguenots, but toc-se, -hgvipg formed 
themselves, by meacw of the Protestant Union, into 
a sort of republic withip the kingdom, hesitated to 
accept. It JS, Imwovor, easy to tomg about an ufiderslnpdmg 
between people in whom religious fpry has haen extinguished 
either hy .patriotism pr by ambition, like that of the toike of 
Alepfon, wto had now escaped femn toe Eouvre where he had 
been confined on account of his intrigues. The compact was 
coooluded at Millau J Copdc becoming a Protestant once tpore 
in order to tecat wifh Pamville, Moptmorniw’s topSher. Henry 
of Navarre esesf^d from PatW- The ,n»w king, Henry III., 
vacillatii;g Wd vicious, *nd fjatherioB herpelf, eager 
fqr war as she was, Imd UP means to separating tlie 
Protestants and toe ^alitiq^, Baspite tto victory t$ai^ 
of Guise at Dormans, .the agrpeSRPto -beto'em the 
duke of Awnpop.and John Castmir’a Gaitwwt army-nhliged,the 
royal to [grant all that the alfipd forces, demanded pf them 
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in the «peacc of Monsieur,” signed at Beaulieu on the dth of May 
1576, the duke of Alenfon receivmg the appiuwge of Ai^ou, 
Touraine and Berry, the king of Navajro Guienne, 
MomIw 'Condi Picardy, while the Protestants were granted 
(ISTS). freedowi of worship in all parts oi the kingdom 
except Paris, the rehabtlitation of Coligny and the 
other victims of St Barthtdomew, tteir fortified towns, and an 
equal number of seats in the courts of the pariements. 

This was going too fast; and in consequence of a reaction 
against this too liberal edict a fourth party made its appearance, 
that of the Catholic League, under the Guises^Heniy' 
Csibolic Bidafre, duke of Guise, and his two brothers, Charles, 
Limgue. duke of Mayenne, and Louis, archbisliop of Reims 
and cardinal. With the ohjoel of destroying Calvinism 
by effective opposition, they imitated the Protestant organization 
of provinoial associations, drawing their chief supporters from 
the upper middle class and tlie lesser nobility. It was not at 
first a demagogy maddened by the preaching of the irreconcilable 
clergy of Paris, but u union of the more honest and prvidont 
classes of the nation in order to combat heresy. Despite the 
immorality and impotence of Henry III. and the Protestantism 
of Henry of Navarre, this pwty talked of Te-eetablishing the 
authority of the king; but in reality it inclined more to tbe 
Guises, martyrs in the good cause, who were supported ly Philip 
11 . of .Spain and Pope Gregory XIII. A sort of popular govern¬ 
ment was thus established to counteract the incapacity of 
royalty, and it was in the name of the imperilled rights of the 
people that, from die States of Hlois onward, this Holy League 
demanded the re-establishroent of Catholic unity, and set the 
religious right of the nation in opposition to the divine right of 
incapable or evil-doing kings (157^). 

In order to oust his rival Henry of Guise, Henry III. mude 
a desperate effort to outbid him in tlw-eyes of the more extreme 
Catholics, and hy declaring himself head of the League 
o/Btota™hinsdlf into a party leader. T'he League, 
(rsrex furious at this stroke «f policy, tried to impose a council 
of thirty-six advisers upon tlw king. But ‘the deputies 
of tlie third estate did not support the other two orders, and 
the latter in their turn refused the king money for making war 
s/xtb u'0r heretics, desiring, they said, not war but the 

mad destruction of heresy, lihis would have reduced 
p tdcddf Henry III, to impotence; fortunately for him, bow- 
ort!r, the break of the Huguenots with the “ Mal- 
Seveati contents," and the divisions in the .court of Navarre 
Warutd and in the various parties at La Rochelle, allowed 
Henry HI., after two little wars in the south-west, 
iisso), which fighting gradually degenerated into 

brigand^, to sign terms orf peace at &rgerac (1577), 
which much diminished the concessions made In the edict tif 
Beaulieu. This peace was confirmed three years after by that 
of Fleix. The suppression of both the leagues was stipulated 
for (1580). It remained, however, a question whether the Holy 
League would submit to this, 

i'he ^leath of the duke of Anjou after his mod endeavour 
to establish himself in the Netherlands (1584), and theiaccesskm 
Uaiott Hear)' of Navarre, heir to the effeminate Henry III., 
hetwea reversed the situations of the two parties: the Puc- 
'*• testonta again beoame supporters of the principle of 
VbiUp ti. ’^“teflity and chvinc right; the CaHiolics appealed 
to right of election and the sovereignty of the people. 
Could the crown of the tldest daughter of the Church be allowed 
to devolve upon a relapsed heretic ? Such was the doctrioc 
officially preached in pulpit and pamphlet. But between 
Philip 11 . on tlie one hamd-^now master of Portugal and daliwered 
from William of Orange, involved in strife with the English 
Protestants, and desirous of avenging the injiffies inflioted upon 
him by the Valeis in the Nedierlandt—and the Guises on the 
other hand, whose cousin Mary Stuart was a prisoner of Queen 
Elizabeth, tliere was a cotniiton interest in supporting one 
another and. pressing things forwaxd. A definite agneamont 
wafi made between them'at Joiwville (December 31, 1584), .the 
religious and popular-petext being danger of leaving'the 


kingdom to the king of Navarre, and the ostensible end to secure 
the succession to. a Catholic prince, the old Cardinal de Bourbon, 
an ambitious and violent man of moan intelligence; while the 
secret aim was to secure the crown for the Guises, wlio had 
already attempted to fabricate for themselves a genealogy 
tracing Uieir de.srent from Charlemagne. In the meantime 
Philip II., being rid of Don John of Austria, whose ambition he 
dreaded, was to crush the Protestante of England and the 
Netherlands; and the double result of the compact at Joinville 
was to allow French politics to be coirtrolled hy Spain, and 
to transfonn the wars of religion into a purely political 
cjuarrcl. 

The pretonsioBs of the Guises were, in fact, soon manifested 
m the declaration of P^ronne (March <50, 1585) against the foul 
court of tlie Valois ; they were again manifested in a 
furious agitation, fomented by the secret council mitt** a/ 
of the ^aguo at Paris, which favoured the Guises, Slxt**aat 
and which now worked on the people through their 
terror of Protestant retaliations and the Church’s peril. Incited 
by Philip II,, who wi.shed to see him earning his pension of 
600,000 golden crowns, Henry of Guise began the war in the end 
of April, and in a few days the whole kingdom was on fire. The 
situation was awkward fur Henry III., who had not Eiibtb ■ 
the conrage to ask Queen Elizabeth for the soldiers warotit* 
and money that he lacked. The crafty kinguf Navarre tbr** 
being unwilling to alioniwe the Protestants save by an '^***'***' 
apoetassy profitable to himself, Henry III., hy the treaty of 
Nemours (July 7, 1585), granted everything to the Itead of 
the League 'in order -to save hi.s crown. By a stroke of the pen 
he supprsssod Protestantisiii, while Pope Sixtus V., who had 
at first boen unfavciuable to the treaty uf Joinvillo as a purely 
political act, though he eventually yielded to the lolicitatinns 
of the League, excommunicated the two Bourboiui, Henry and 
Condd. But tbe.cluke of Guise’s audacity did not make Henry III. 
Jorget his desire for vengeance. Me hoped to ruin bun by 
attachuig him to his cause. Uk favourite Joyeuse was to defeat 
'the king of Navarre, who.se forces were very weak, while Guise 
was to deal witli the strong Toinforcement of Germans that 
Elizabeth was sending to Henry of Navarre. Exactly the 
contrary happened. By the defeat of Joyeuse at Contras 
Henry Wl. found himself wounded on his struageit ride; .and 
by iMmry.Of Guisek suooessc&at .Vimory and Auneau the Genuans, 
who 'dhoutd have bean his 'best auxiliaries against tha League, 
■ware crushed (Ootofasv-Novamber 1587). 

The League nuwthou^t they had no ilonger anything'to fear. 
Despite the kingk 'hostility the duke df 'Guise came to Park, 
urg^ diereto 1 ^ Philip II., .who wanted to occupy 
Park and be master of the Channel coasts whilst he 
launched his invindibia Armada to avenge'tfie death of 
Mary Stuart in *587. On the Day of the Barckades 
(May la, igSfij 'Hemiy 111 . was besieged in tlie Louvre by the 
populace in revolt; huthk.rival'daied not go so far.as to depose 
the king, and appeased the tumult. The king, having sucoeeded 
in taking refuge at Chartres, endod, however, hy gmnting him 
in the Aetof Union oil that hehadsefused infaeeof the barricades 
—the post of licutonant-gensml of the kingdom and the ipru- 
scriptbn of Protestontkm. At tbe second assembly of the .states 
of iilok,'called together on account of the need for numey (fSSB), 
'all of Henry lll.’s enemies who were elected showed 
themselves-even 'bolder than in 1576 in .claimmg the 
control of the financidl adminietiatkni of the kingdom; omu *t 
but tbe destruction of -the Armada gavefiieniy HI., (A* stciuitf 
ahrBady exasparated by the inseto he bad received, 
new 'vigntir. He had the old Cardinal de Bourbon' 5 "jJJi_, 
imprisoned, and . Henry of Guise aod his brother the 
cardinal assassinated (iDeeember .23, 1588), (iht the 5th of 
January, 11589,. died his imother, Catherine de' Medini, the astute 
Florentine. 

“ Nirw I am .klng'l" tried Henry HI. But .Paris -being 
dominated by therii^e of Mayenne,'sfho had escaped assaasina- 
tiea, and'by the .council of “ Shetean,^’ the chiefs of the League, 
most of tlie provinees replied bytjpen revolt,'and'iienry 
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had no alternative but an alliance with Henry of Navarre. 

Thunks to this he was on tlie point of seizing Paris, 
^^’""^"'when in his turn he was assassinated on the ist of 
Htaryiii. August 1589 by a Jacobin monk, Jacques Qtoent; 

with his dying breath he designated the king of 
Navarre os his successor. 

Between the popular League and the menace of the Protestants 
it was a question whether the new monarch was to be powerless 
in his turn. Henry IV. had almost the whole of his 
Bourboat, Itingdom to conquer. The Girdinal de Bourbon, king 
according to the League and proclaimed under the title 
of Charles X., could count upon the Holy League itself, upon the 
Spaniards of the Netherlands, and upon the pope. Henry IV. 
was only supported by a certain number of die C.alvinists and 
by the Catholic minority of the 1 nlitiques, who, however, 
gradually induced the rest of the nation to rally round the only 
legitimate prince. 'The nation wished for the establishment 
of internal unity through religious tolerance and the extinction 
of private organizations ; it looked for the extension of France’s 
external power through the abasement of the house of Spain, 
protection of the Protestants in the Netherlands and (lermany, 
and independence of Home. Henry IV., moreover, was forced 
to take an oath at the camp of Saint Cloud to associate the nation 
in the affairs of the kingdom by means of the states-general. 
These three conditions were interdependent; and Henry IV., 
with his persuasive manners, his frank and charming character, 
and his personal valour, seemed capable of keeping them all 
three. 

The first thing for this soldier-king to do was to conquer his 
kingdom and maintain its unity. He did not waste time by 
withdrawing towards the south ; he kept in the neigh- 
Paris, on the banks of tlie Seine, within 
I610C reach of help from Elizabeth; and twice—at Arques 
and at Ivry (1589-1590)—he vanquished the duke 
of Mayenne, lieutenant-general of the League. But after having 
tried to seize Paris (as later Rouen) by a coup-de-main, he was 
obliged to raise the siege in view of reinforcements sent to 
Mayenne by the duke of Parma. Pope Gregory XIV., an 
enthusiastic supporter of the League and a strong adherent 
of Spain, having succeeded Sixtus V., who had been very luke¬ 
warm towards the League, made Henry IV.’s position still 
more serious just at the moment when, the old Cardinal de 
Bourbon having died, Philip II. wanted to be declared the pro¬ 
tector of the kingdom in order that he might dismember it, and 
when Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, a grandson of Francis I., and 
Charles III., duke of Lorraine, a son-in-law of Henry II., were 
both of them claiming the crown. Fortunately, however, the 
Sixteen had disgusted the upper bourgeoisie by their demagogic 
airs; while their open alliance with Philip II. and their accept¬ 
ance of a Spanish garrison in Paris had offended the patriotism 
of the Politiques or moderate members of the Eeague. Mayenne, 
who oscillated between Philip II. and Henry IV., was himself 
obliged to break up and subdue this pax^ of fanatics and 
theologians (December 1591). This game of aee-saw between 
the Politiques and the League furthered his secret ambition, but 
also the dissolution of the kingdom ; and the pressure of public 
opinion, which desired an effective monarchy, put arrend to this 
temporizing policy and caused the convocation of the states- 
general in Paris (December 1592). Philip II., through 
/««»/ Feria’s instrumentality, demanded the 

at ISM. throne for his daughter Isabella, grand-daughter of 

Henry II. through her mother. But who was to be her 
husband ? The archduke Ernest of Austria, Guise or Mayenne ’ 
The parlement cut short these bargainings by condemning all 
ulUamontane pretensions and Spanish intrigues. The unpopu¬ 
larity of Spain, patriotism, the greater predominance of national 
questions in public opinion, and weariness of both religious 
disputation and indecisive warfare, all these sentiments were 
expressed in the wise and clever pamphlet entitled the Satire 
Minippie. What had been a slow movement between is;B5 
wd 1592 was quickened by Henry IV.’s abjuration of Protestant¬ 
ism at Saint-Denis on the 23rd of July 1593. 


The coronation of the king at Chartres m February 1594 
completed the rout of the League. The parlement of Paris 
declared against Mayenne, who was simply the mouth- 
piece of Spain, and Brissac, the governor, surrendered o/Heniy 
the capital tcathe king. The example of Paris mi July 
Henry IV.’s clemency rallied round him all prudent 
Catholics, like Villeroy ancj Jeannin, anxious for national unity ; 
but he had to buy over the adherents of the League, who sold 
him his own kingdom for sixty million francs. 'The pontifical 
absolution of September 17, 1595, finally flultified the Leegue, 
which had been again betrayed by the unsuccessful plot of Jean 
Chastel, the Jesuit’s pupil. 

Nothing was now left but to expel the Spaniards, who under 
cover of religion had worked for tlieir own interests alone. 
Despite the brilliant charge of F’ontaine-Fran9aise 
in Burgundy (June 5,1595), and the submission of the verv/n*. 
heads of the League, Guise, Mayenne, Joyeuse, and 
Mercoeur, the years 1595-1597 were not fortunate for Henry IV.’s 
armies. Indignant at his conversion, Elizabeth, the Germans, 
and the Swiss Protestants deserted him; while the taking of 
Amiens by the Spaniards compromised for the moment the 
future both of the king and the country. But exhaustion of 
each other, by which only England and Holland profited, brought 
about the Peace of Vervins. This confirmed the results of the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (May 2, 1598), that is to say, the 
decadence of Spanish power, and its inability either to conquer 
or to dismember France. 

The League, having now no reason for existence, was dissolved ; 
but the Protestant party remained very strong, with its 
political organization and the fortified places which 
the assemblies of Millau, Nimes and La Rochelle 
(1573-1574) had established in the south and the west. isoa. 
it was a republican state within the kingdom, and, 
being unwilling to break with it, Henry IV. came to terms by 
the edict of Nantes, on the 13th of April 1598. This was a 
compromise between the royal government and the Huguenot 
government, the latter giving up the question of public worship, 
which was only authorized where it had existed before 1597 
and in two towns of each bailliage, with the exception of Paris; 
but it secured liberty of conscience throughout the kingdom, 
state payment for its ministers, admission to all employments, 
and courts composed equally of Catholics and Protestants in the 
parlements. An authorization to hold synods and political 
assemblies, to open schools, and to occupy a hundred strong 
places fur eight years at the expense of the king, assured to the 
Protestants not only rights but privileges. In no other country 
did they enjoy so many guarantees against a return of persecu¬ 
tion. This explains why the edict of Nantes was not registered 
without some difficulty. 

Thus the blood-stained 16th century closed with a promise 
of religious toleration and a dream of international arbitration. 
This was the end of the long tragedy of civil strife 
and of wars of conquest, mingled with the sound of rtere/Js'/f 
madrigals and psalms and pavanes. It had been the 
golden age of the arquebus and the viol, of sculptors 
and musicians, of poets and humanists, of fratricidal conflicts 
and of love-songs, of mignons and martyrs. At the close of this 
troubled century peace descends upon exhausted passions; 
‘and amidst the choir of young and ardent voices celebrating 
the national reconciliation, the tocsin no longer sounds its 
sinister and persistent bass. Despite the leagues of either faith, 
religious liberty was now confirmed by the more free and generous 
spirit of Henry IV. 

Why was this king at once so easygoing and so capricious ? 
Why, again, had the effort and authority ^ feudaHmd popular 
resistance been squandered in the follies of the League and to 
further the ambitions of the rebellious Guises ? Why had the 
monarchy been forced to purchase the obedience of the upper 
classes and the provinces with immunities which enfeebled it 
without limiting it ? At all events, when the kingdom had been 
reconquered from the Spaniards and religious s^e ended, in 
order to fulfil his engagements, Henry IV. need only have 
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associated tlie nation with himself in the work of reconstructing 
the shattered monarchy. But during the atrocious holocausts 
formidable states had grown up around hVance, observing hei* 
and threatening her ; and on the other hand, as on the morrow 
of the Hundred Years’ War, the las.silude of the country, the 
lack of political feeling on the part of the upper clasl'es and their 
selfishness, led to a fresh abdication of the nation's rights. The 
need of living caused the neglect of tlfat necessity for control 
which had been maintained by the state.s-general from 115&0 
to 1593. And this time, moderation on the part of the monarchy 
no longer made for suc(;c.ss. Of the two contrarv- cict' :.ts which 
have continually mingled and conflicted throughout tls' course 
of French liistory, that of monarchic .absolutism and tliat of 
aristocratic and democratif liberty, the former was now to 
carry all before it. 

Tlie kingdom was now issuing from thirty eight years of 
civil war. Its inhabitants had grown unaccustomed to work ; 

its finances were ruined by dishonesty, disoidcr, and 
Hourbona. a very heavy foreign debt. Tlie most, ehararteristie 
Prance In symptom of this distress was the brigandtige carried 
on incesi.inlly from 159H to 1610. Side by side with 
this temporary diiord' r there was a more serious administrati^’c 
disorganization, a iialiit of no longer obeying the king. The 
harassed population, the municipalities which under cover of 
civil war had rcsumcfl the right of sclf-go\’crnmcnt, and the 
parlements elated with their social importance and their .security 
of position, were not tilonc in abandoning duty and obedience. 
Two powers faced each other threateningh'; the organized and 
malcontent Protestants ; and the provincial governors, all great 
pcrsonagp.s possessing an armed following, theoretically agents 
of the king, but practically independent. The Montmorenrys, 
the D’Epenions, the Birons, the Guises, wore accustomed to 
consider their offices as liereditarj’ property. Not that these 
two powers entered into open revolt against the king ; hut they 
had adopted the custom of recriminating, of threatening, of 
coming to understandings with the foreign powers, which with 
some of them, like Marslial Biron, the D'Entragues and the due 
de Bouillon, amounted to conspiracy (1602-1606). 

As to the qualifications of the king: he had had the good 
fortune not to be educated for the throne. Without much 
learning and sceptical in religious matters, he had the 
nf"eory' intelligence of the Gascon, more .subtle than 
IV. profound, more brilliant than steady. Married to a 
woman of loose morals, and aftenvards to a devout 
Italian, he was gross and vulgar in his appetites and pleasures. 
He had retained all the habits of a country' gentleman of his 
native Bearn, careless, familiar, boastful, thrifty, running, 
combined since his sojourn at the court of the 'Valois with a 
taint of corruption. He worked little but rapidly, with none 
of the bureaucratic perlantry of a Philip II. cloistered in the dark 
towers of the Escurial. Essentially a man of action and a soldier, 
he preserved his tone of command after he had reached the 
throne, the inflexibility of the military chief, the conviction of 
his absolute right to he master. Power quickly intoxicated 
him, and his monarchy was therefore anything but parliamentary. 
His personality was e\’erything, institutions nothing. If, at 
the gathering of the notables at Rouen in 1596, Henry IV, 
spoke of putting himself in tutelage, that was "but preliminary 
to a demand for money. The states-general, called together ten 
times in the i6th century', and at the death of Henry III. under 
promise of convocation, were never assembled. To put his 
absolute right beyond all control he based it upon religion, and 
1.0 l;his sceptic disobedience became a heresy. He tried to 
make the clergy into an instrument of government by recalling the 
Jesuits, who had been driven away in 1594, partly from fear of 
their regicides, partly because they have always been the best 
teachers of servitude ; and he gave the youth of the nation into 
the hands of this cosmopolitan and ultramontane clerical order. 

I lis government was personal, not through departments ; he 
retained the old council though reducing its members ; and his 
rair.i.stcrs, taken from e\’cry party, were never—not even Sully— 
anydiing more than mere clerks, without independent position, 


mere instruments of his good pleasure. Fortunately this was 
not always capricious. 

Henry IV. soon realized tliat his most urgent duty was to 
resusciUite the corpse of France. Pilfering was supprc.ssed, 
and the revolts of the malcontents—the Gauthiers of 
Normandy, the Croquants and Tard-avisi:s of Perigord aebleve- 
and Limou.sin —were quelled, adroitly at first, and meataot 
later with a sterner hand. He then provided for the 
security of the country districts, and reduced the taecs on the 
peasants, the most efiicacious means of making tlv.'in productive 
and able to [-.ay. Inspired by Barthelcmv de Lallemas (1545- 
1612), conlroller general of commerce, and by Olivier de .Serres 
Henry I\'. encouraged tlie culture of silk, though 
without much result, had orchards planted and marshes drained ; 
wliile though he permitted the free circulation of wine and corn, 
Ihi.i depended on the harve.sts. But the twofold effect of civil 
war—the ruin of the farmers and the scarcity and high price of 
rural labour—was only reducefl arbitrarily and by fits and 
starts. 

Dc.spite the inlluencc of Sully, a convinced agrarian because 
of his horror of luxury and love of econnmv, Henry IV. likewise 
attempted amelioration in the towns, where the stale 
of affairs was e\cn wnrse than in the country. But the 
edict of 1597, far from inaugurating individual liberty, ’Henry°IV. 
was hut a iresh edition of that of 1561, a second 
preface to the legislation of Colherl, and in other ways no better 
respected than the first, .\s fur the new features, the syndical 
courts proposed by Laffemas, they were not even put into 
practice. Various industrie.-,, ne\-ertlieless, concurrent with 
those of England, .Spain and Italy, were created or reorganized : 
sillv-wea\’ing, printing, taiiestry, &c. Sully at least provided 
renascent manufacture with the roads necessar)' for communica¬ 
tion and [ilantcd them with trees. In external commerce 
Lafftma.s and Henry I\'. were equally the precursors of Colbert, 
freeing raw material and prohibiting the import of products 
similar to those manufactured within the kingdom. Without 
regaining that preponderance in the Levant which had been 
secured after the victory of Iz'panto and before the civil wars, 
Marseilles still took an hunourahlc place there, confirmed by 
the renewal in 1604 of the capitulations of Francis 1 . with the 
sultan.^ N'inally, the system of commercial companies, anti¬ 
pathetic to the French bourgeoisie, was for the first time practised 
on a grand scale ; but Sully never understood that movement 
of colonial expan.sion, begun by Henry II. in Brazil and continued 
in Canada by Champlain, which had so marvellously enlarged 
the European horizon. His point of view was altogether more 
limited than that of Henrj' IV.; and he did not foresee, like 
Elizabeth, that the future would belong to the peoples whose 
national energy took that line of action. 

His sphere was essentially the superintendence of finance, 
to which he brought the same enthu.siasm that he had shown 
in fighting the League. Vain and imaginative, 
his reputation was enormously enhanced by his ofsuily.- 
“ ficonomics royales ” ; he was no innovator, and 
being a true representative of the nation at that period, like it 
he was hut lukewarm towards reform, accepting it always against 
the grain. He was not a financier of genius ; but he administered 
the public moneys with the same probity and exactitude which 
he used in managing his own, retrieving alienated property, 
straightening accounts, balancing expenditure and receipts, 
and amassing a re.serve in the Bastille. He did not reform the 
.system of aides and tallies established by Louis XI. in 1482 ; 
but by charging much upon indirect taxation, and slightly 
lessening the burden of direct taxation, he avoided an appeal 
to the states-general and gave an illusion of relief. 

Nevertheless, economic disasters, political circumstances and 
the personal government of Henry IV. (precursor in this also 

> Olivier de Serres, sieur de Pradcl, spent most of his life on his 
model farm at Pradel. In 1599 he dedicated a pamphlet on the 
cultivation of silk to Henry IV., and in 1600 published his Thiitre 
d’agriculture el minage des champs, which passed through nineteen 
editions up to 1675. 
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of Louis XlV.) rendered his task impossible or fatal. The 
nobility remained in debt and disaffected ; and the clergy, more 
CHUcitm remarkable fof wealth and breeding than for virtues, 
t^tnry were won over to the nltrsmontane ideas of the 
iv.'t triumphant Jesuits. The rich bourgeoisie began more 
monopolize the magistracy; and though 
the countrj’-peopie were somewhat relieved from the 
burden which had been crashing them, the working-classes 
remained impoverished, owing to the increase of prices which 
followed at a distance the rise of wages. Moreover, under 
insinuating and crafty pretexts, Henry IV. undermined as 
far as he could the right of control by the states-general, the 
right of remonstrance by the pnrlements, and the communal 
franchises, while ensuring the impoverishment' of the munici¬ 
palities by his fiscal methods. Arbitrary taxation, scandalous 
intervention in elections, forced candidatures, confusion in their 
financial administration, bankruptcy and revolt on the part of 
the tenants; all formed an anticipation of the personal rule 
of Richelieu and Louis XIV. 

Thus Henry IV. evinced very great activity in restoring order 
and very great poverty of invention in his methods. His sole 
original creation, the edict of La Paulette in 1604, 
La Paal- disastrous.' In consideration of an annual payment 
attt. of one-sixtieth of the salary, it made hereditary 
offices which had hitherto been held only for life; 
and the millions which it daily poured into the royal exchequer 
removed the necessity for seeking more regular and better 
distributed resources. Political liberty and social justice were 
equally the losers by this extreme financial measure, which 
paved the way for a catastrophe. 

In foreign affairs the abasement of the house of Austria 
remained for Henry IV., as it had been for Francis I. and Henry 
11., a political neccssSity, while under his successors 
poiiertl beeomfe a mechanical obsession. The peace 

Htaiy tv, of Vervins had concluded nothing. The difference 
concerning the marquisate of Saluzzo, which the duke 
of Savoy had seized upon in 1588, profiting by Henry III.’s 
embarrassments, is only worth mentioning because the treaty 
of Lyons (1601) finally dissipated the Italian mirage, and 
because, in exchange for the last of France’s possessions beyond 
the Alps, it added to the royal domain the really French territory 
of La Rresse, Bugey, Valromey and the district of Gex. The 
great external affair of the reign was the projected war upon 
which Henry IV, was about to embark when he was assassinated. 

1 h? “ grand design “ of Sully, the organization of a “ Christian 
Republic ” of the European nations for the preservation of 
tact, was but the invention of an Irresponsible minister, soured 
y defeat and wishing to impress posterity. Henry IV,, tlic 
least visionary of kings, was between 1598 and 1610 really 
hesitating between two great contradictory nojitical schemes: 
the war clamoured for by the Protestants, pdfitidans like Sully, 
artd tHB hobillty ; and tpe Spanish alliance, to be evented by 
mairiages, and preached ,by the ultramontane Spanish Camarilla 
formed by the queen, P^re Cotpn, the king’s cqidessor, the 
minister Villeroy, and Ubaldini, the papal nuncio. Selfish and 
suspicious, Henry IV. consistently plgyed this double garnc of 
policy in conjunction with president Jfcanriin. By *I>is alliance 
with the Gfisons (1603) he guaranteed the integrity of the 
Valtellina, the natural approach to Lpmbaifdy for the imperial 
forces; and by his intimate union with Geneva he controlled 
the routes by which the Spaniards.could reach their hereditary 
possessions in Frftnche-ComtC and the Low Countries from 
Italy. But having defeated the duke of Savoy he had no hesite- 
tion in making sure of hint, by a marri«e; though the Swiss 
might have misunderstood the treaty ol Brusol (j6io) by which 
he gave One of his daughters to the grandson of I’hSip II. On 
the other hand he astonished the Protestant world by the 
impraderiefe of his medlatron between Spain and the rebellious 
United PrOvibeeS (i6o'9). WhCh the successioh of Cleves aiM Of 
JiiUch, so lohg CCTeOted ai)d hbready discounted by the treaty 
of HaUe (1610), opened up in Germany, the great war was 
largely due to on access of senile passion for the charms of the 


fwincesse de Cohd6. The stroke of Ravaillac’s knife caused a 
timely descent of the curtain Upon this new and tragi-comic 
Trojan 'War. Thus, here as elsewhere, we see a vaciHating 
hand-to-mouth policy, at the mercy of a passion for power or 
for sensual gratification. The Cornette blanche of ArquCs, the 
Poule au pot of the peasant, successes as a lover and a dashing 
spirit, have combined to surround Henry IV. with a halo of 
romance not justified by fact. 

The extreme instability of monarchical government showed 
itself afresh after Henry IV.’s death. The reign of Louis XIH., 
a perpetual regency by women, priests, and favourites, j-j,, 
was indeed a curiou.s prelude to the grand age of the ngaacyot 
French monarchy. The eldest son of Henry IV. Mtrtna' 
being a minor, Marie de’ Medici indue'ed the parlemcnt 
to invest her with the regency, tlianks to Villeroy and contrary 
to the last will of Hemy IV. This second Florentine, at once 
jealous of power and incapable of exercising it, bore little resem¬ 
blance to her predecessor. Light-minded, haughty, apathetic 
and cold-hearted, she took a sort of passionate delight in changing 
Henry IV.’s whole system of government. Who would support 
her in this ? On one side were the former ministers, Sillery 
and president Jeannin, ex-lcagucrs but loyalists, no lovers of 
Spain and still less of Germany ; on the other the princes of the 
blood and the great nobles, Conde, Guise, Mayenne and Nevers, 
apparently still much more faithful to French ideas, but in 
reality convinced tliat the days of kings were over and that 
their own had arrived. Instead ol weakening this aristocratic 
agitation by the see-saw policy of Catherine de’ Medici, Marie 
could invent no other device tlian to despoil the royal treasure 
by distributing places and money to tlie chiefs of both parties, 
'i'ho savings all expended and Sully fallen into disgrace, she 
lost her influence and became the almost unconscious instrument 
of an ambitious man of low birth, the Florentine Conrini, who 
was to drag her down with him in his fall; potty slu’fts became 
thenceforward the order of the day. 

Thus Villeroy thought fit to add still further to the price 
already paid to triumphant Madrid and Vienna by disbanding 
the army, breaking the treaty of Brusol, and abandon- 
ing the Protestant princes beyond the Rhine find 
trans-Pyrenean Moriscos. France joined hands withje.<j). 
Spain in the marriages of Louis XIII. with Anne 
of Austria and Princess Elizabeth with the son of Philip III., 
and the Spanish ambassador was admitted to the secret council 
of the queen. To soothe the irritation of England the due do 
Bouillon was sent to London to offer the hand of the king’s 
sister to the prince of Wales. Meanwhile, however, still more 
was ceded to the princes than to the kings ; and after a pretence 
of drawing the sword against the prince of Conde, rebellious 
through jealousy of the Italian surroundings of tlw queen-mother, 
recourse was had to the pulse, the peace of Sainte Menehould, 
four years after the death of Henry Iv., was a virtual abdication 
of the monarchy (May 1614) j It was time for a move in the other 
direction. Villeroy inspired the regent with the idea of an 
armed expedition, accompanied by the little king, into the West; 
The cnnvocatioh of the states-general was about to take place> 
wrung) as in all minorities, from the royal weakness—this time 
by Cohdij so the elections were influenced in the monardhist 
interest. The king’s majority, solemnly proclaimed on the 28th 
of October 1614, further strengthened the throne ; while owing 
to the bungling of the third estate, who did not contrive to gain 
the support of the clergy and the nobility by some sort of con¬ 
cessions, the states-general, the last until 1789, proved like the 
others a mere historic episode, an impotent and inorganic 
expedient. In vain Condd tried to play with the garlement of 
Paris tile same game as with the states-general, mi a sort of 
anticipation of the Fronde. Villeroy detnurfed ; and we 
parlement, having illegally assumed a political role, broke with 
Condo and effected a reconciliation with the court. After this 
double victory Marie de’ Medici could at. last undert^e the 
famous journey to Bordeaux and consummate the Spanish 
marriages. In order not to countenance by his presence an 
act which had been the pretext for his opposition, Conde rebelled 
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once more in August 1615; but he was again pacified by the 
governorships and pensions of the peace of Loudun (May i6i6).» 

But Villcroy and the other ministers knew not how to reap 
the full advantage of their victory. They had but one desire, 
to put themselves on a good footing again with Conde, 
timbal iipplying themselves honestly to the service 

d'Aacn. 1 -hc king. The " marshals,” Concini and his wife 
Leonora Galigai, more influential with the queen and 
more exacting thiui ever, by dint of clever intrigues forced the 
mini3t(»s to retire one after another ; and with the last of Henry 
IV.’s “ greybeards ” vanished also all the pecuniarj' reserves left. 
Concini surrounded himself with new men, insignificant persons 
ready to do his bidding, such as Barbin or Mangot, while in 
the background was Richelieu, bishop of Lugon. Conde now 
began intrigues with the princes whom he had previously 
betrayed; but his pride dissolved in piteous entreaties when 
Tli^mmes, captain of the guard, arrested him in September 
1616. Six months later Concini had not even time to protest 
when another captain, Vltry, slew him at the Louvre, under 
orders from Louis XIII., on the 24th of April 1617. 

Richelieu had appeared behind Marie de’ Medici; Albert 
de Luynes rose behind Louis XIII., the neglected child whom 
he had cotitrived to amuse. “ The tavern remained the same, 
having changed nothing but the bush.” De Luynes was made 
a duke and marshal in Concini's place, with no better title; 
while the due d’Epernon, supported by the queen-mother 
(now in disgrace at Blois), took Conde’s place at the head of 
the opposition. Tlie treaties of Angouleme and Angers (1619- 
1620), negotiated by Richelieu, recalled the “ unwiiulesoine ” 
treaties of Sainte-Menehould and Loudun. The revolt of the 
Protestants was more serious. Goaded by the vigorous revival 
of militant Catholicism wiiich marked the opening of the 17th 
century, de Luynes tried to put a finishing touch to the triumph 
of Catholicism in hrance, wiiich he had assisted, by abandoning 
in the treaty of Ulra the defence of the small German states 
against the ambition of the ruling house of Austria, and by 
sacrificing the Protestant Grisons to Spain. Tlie re-establish¬ 
ment of Catholic worship in Bearn was the pretext for a rising 
among the Protestants, who had remained loyal during thpse 
troublous years; and although the military organization 
of French Protestantism, arranged by the assembly of La 
Rochelle, had been checked in 1621, by the defection of most 
of the reformed nobles, like Bouillon and Lesdigui^res, do Luynes 
had to raise the disastrous siege of Montauban. Death alone 
saved him from the disgrace suffered by his predecessors 
(December 15, 1621), 

From 1621 to 1624 Marie de’ Medici, re-established in credit, 
prosecuted her intrigues; and in three years there were three 
_ different ministries: de Luynes was succeeded by the 

prince de Cond^, whose Montauban was found at 
Madiu. Montpellier; the Brulart.s succeeded Conde, and 
having, like de Luynes, neglected France's foreign 
interests, they had to give place to La Viciiville; while this 
latter was arrested in his turn for having .sacrificed the interests 
of the English Catholics in the negotiations regarding the 
marriage of Henrietta of France with the prince of Wales. All 
these personages were undistinguished figures beyond whom 
might be discerned the cold clear-cut profile of Marie de’ Medici’s 
secretary, now a cardinal, who was to take the helm and act 
as viceroy during eighteen years. 

Richelieu came into power at a lucky moment. Every one 
was sick of government by deputy; they desired a strong hand 
Cant^al foreign policy, after the defeat of 

Kicballau the Czeolis at the White Mountain by the house of 
1614 - Austria, the Spanish intrigues in the Valtellina, and 
the resumption of war between Spain and Holland. 
Richelieu contrived to raise hope in the minds of all. As 
president of the clergy at the states-general of 1614 he had 
figured as an adherept of Spain and the ultramontane interest; 
he appeared to be a representative of that religious party which 
was identical with the Spanish party. But he had also been 
put into the ministry by the party of the Poliliques, who had 
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terminated the civil wars, acclaimed Henry IV., aj^lauded the 
Protestant alliance, and by the mouth of Miron, president of the 
third estate, had in 1614 proclaimed its intention to take up 
the national tradition once more. Despite the concessions 
necessary at the outset to the partisans of a Catholic alliance, 
it was the programme of the Pulitiques that Richelieu adopted 
and laid down with a master’s hand in his Political Testament. 

To realize it he had to mainUin hi.s position. This was very 
difficult with a king who “ wished to he governed and yet was- 
impatient at being governed.” Incapable of applying 
himself to great affairs, but of sane and even acute ' 

judgment, Louis XIII. excelled only in a passion forjj^j^,,, 
detail and for manual pastimes. He realized the 
superior cmalities of his minister, though with a lively sense of 
his own ^nity he often wished him more discreet and less 
imperious; he had confidence in him but did not love him. 
Cold-hearted and formal by nature, he had not even self-love, 
detested his wife Anne of Austria—loo good a Spaniard—and 
only attached himself fitfully to his fac'ourites, male or female, 
who were naturally jealously suspected by the cardinal. He 
was accustomed to listen to his mother, who detested Richelieu 
as her ungrateful protege. Neither did he love his brother, 
Gaston of Orleans, a:id the feeling was mutual; for the latter, 
remaining for twenty year.s heir-presumptive to a crown which 
lie could neither defend nor seize, posed as the beloved prince 
in all the conspiracies against Richelieu, and issued from them 
each time as a Judas. Add to this that Louis XUL, like 
Richelieu himself, had wretched health, aggravated by the 
extravagant medicines of tlie day ; and it is easy to understand 
how this pliable disposition which offered Itself to the yoke 
caused Ridielieu always to fear tliat his king might change 
his master, and to declare that “ the four square feet of the king’s 
cabmet had been more difficult for liim to conquer than all ^e 
battlefields of Europe.” 

Richelieu, therefore, pa.s.sed his time in safeguarding himself 
from his rivals and in sprung upon them ; his siispiciou.s nature, 
rendered still more irritable by Ills painful practice of a dissimula¬ 
tion repugnant to liis headstrong character, making him fancy 
himself Uireatcncd more than was actually the ease. He brutally 
suppressed six great plots, several of which were scandalous, 
and had more than fifty persons executed; and he identified 
himself with the king, sincerely believing that he was maintaining 
the royal authority and not merely his own. He had a preference 
for irregular measures rather than legal prosecutionSj and a 
jealousy of all opinions save liis own. He maintained his power 
through the fear of torture and of special commissiotis. It 
was Louis XIII. whose cold decree ordained most of the rigorous 
sentences, but tlie stain of blood rested on the cardinal’s robe 
and made his reasons of state pass for private vengeance. ClialftU 
was beheaded at Nantes in 1626 for having upheld Gaston of 
Orleans in Ills refusal to wed Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
and Marshal d’Omano died at Vincennes for having given hint 
bad advice in this matter; while tlie duellist de Bouttevillc 
was put to the torture for having braved the edict against duejs. 
The royal family itself was not free from his attacks after the 
Day of Dupes (1630) be allowed the queen-mother to die in exile, 
and publicly dishonoured the king’s brother Gaston of Orleans 
by the publication of his confessions ; Marshal de MariUac 
was put to the torture for his ingratitude, and the constable 
de Montmorency for rebellion (1632). The birth of Louis XIV, 
in 1638 confirmed Richelieu in power. However, at the jioint 
of death he roused himself to order the execution of the king’s 
favourite, Cinq-Mars, and his friend de Thou, guilty of treason 
with Spain (1642). 

Absolute authority was not in itself sufficient; much money 
was also needed. In his state-papers Richelieu has shown that 
at the outset he desired that the Huguenots should 
share no longer in public affairs, that the nobles should 
cease to behave as rebellious subjects, and the powerful mctallaa, 
provincial governors as suzerains over, the lands 
committed to their charge. Witli his passion for the uniform 
and the useful on a grand scale, he hoped by means of the Code 
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Michaud to put on end to the sale of offices, to lighten imposts, 
to suppress brigandage, to reduce the monasteries, &c. To do 
this it would have been necessary to make peace, for it was 
soon evident that war was incompatible with these reforms. He 
chose war, as did his Spanish rival and contemporary Olivares. 
War is expensive sport; but Richelieu maintained a lofty 
attitude towards finance, disdained figures, and abandoned all 
petty details to subordinate officials like D’Effiat or Bullion. 
He therefore soon reverted to the old and worse measures, 
including the debasement of coinage, and put an extreme 
tension on all the springs of the financial system. The land-tax 
was doubled and trebled by war, Ity the pensions of the nobles, 
by an extortion the profits of which Richelieu disdained neither 
for himself nor for his family ; and just when the richer and 
more powerful classes had been freed from taxes, causing the 
wholesale oppression of the poorer, these few remaining were 
jointly and severally answerable. Perquisites, offices, forced 
loans were multiplied to such a point that a critic of the times, 
Guy Patin, facetiously declared that duties were to be exacted 
from the beggars liasking in the sun. Richelieu went so far as to 
make poverty .systematic and use famine as a means of govern¬ 
ment. This was the price paid for the national victories. 

Thus he procured money at all costs, with an extremely 
crude fiscal judgment which ended by exasperating the people ; 
hence numerous insurrections of the poverty-stricken ; Dijon 
rose in revolt against the aides in 1630, Provence against the 
tax-officers (elus) in 1631, Paris and Lyons in 1632, and Bordeaux 
against the increase of customs in 1635. In 1636 the Croquants 
ravaged Limou.sin, Poitou, Angoumois, Gascony and Pdrigord ; 
in 1639 it needed an army to subdue the Va-nu-pieds (bare-feet) 
in Normandy. Even the rentiers of the Hotel-de-Ville, big and 
little, usually very peaceable folk, were excited by the curtail¬ 
ment of their incomes, and in 1639 and 1642 were roused to fury. 

Every one had to bend before this harsh genius, who insisted 
on uniformity in obedience. After the feudal vassals, decimated 
strunit religion and the executioner’s hand, 

with tb» and after the recalcitrant taxpayers, the Protestants, 
Promt- in their turn, and by their own fault, experienced this. 
•Pi*- While Richelieu was opposing the designs of the pope 
and of the Spaniards in the Valtellina, while he was arming 
the duke of Savoy and subsidising Mansfeld in Germany, 
Henri, due do Bohan, and hLs brother Benjamin de Rohan, due 
de Soubise, the Protestant chiefs, took the initiative in a fresh 
revolt despite the majority of their party (1625). This Huguenot 
rising, in stirring up which Spanish diplomacy had its share, 
was a revolt of discontented and ambitious individuals who 
trusted for success to their compact organization and the ultimate 
assistance of England. Under pressure of this new danger and 
urged on by the Catholic dhots, supported by the influence of 
Pope Urban VIII., Richelieu concluded with Spain the treaty 
of Monzon (March 5, 1626), by which the interests of his allies 
Venice, Savoy and the Grisons were sacrificed without their 
being consulted. The Catholic Valtellina, freed from the claims 
of the Protestant Grisons, became an independent state under 
the joint protection of France and Spain; the qdbstion of the 
right of passage was left open, to trouble France during the 
campaigns that followed; but the immediate gain, so far as 
Richelieu was concerned, was that his hands were freed to deal 
with the Huguenots. 

Soubise bad begun the revolt (January 1625) by seizing 
Port Blavet in Brittany, with the royal squadron that lay there, 
and in command of the ships thus acquired, combined with 
those of La Rochelle, he ranged the western coast, intercepting 
commerce. In September, however, Montmorency succeeded, 
with a fleet of English and Dutch ships manned by English 
seamen, in defeating Soubise, who took refuge in England. 
La Rochelle was now invested, the Huguenots were hard pressed 
also on land, and, hut for the reluctance of the Dutch to allow 
their ships to be used for such a purpose, an end might have been 
made of the Protestant opposition in France ; as it was, Richfllieu 
was forced to accept the mediation of England and conclude a 
treaty with the Huguenots (February 1626). 


He was far, however, from forgiving them for their attitude 
or being reconciled to their power. So long as they retained 
?heir compact organization in France he could undertake no 
successful action abroad, and the treaty was in cfTect no more 
than a trucj that was badly observed. The opprc.ssion of the 
French Protestants was but one of the pretexts for the English 
expedition under James I.’s favourite, the duke of Buckingham, 
to La Rochelle in 1627 and, in the end, this intcr^'cntion of a 
foreign power compromised their cause. When at last the citizens 
of the great Huguenot stronghold, caught between two dangers, 
chose what .seemed to them the least and threw in their lot 
with the F.nglish, they definitely proclaimed their altitude as 
anti-national; and when, on the 29th of October 1628, after 
a heroic resistance, the city surrendered to the French king, 
this was hailed not as a victory for Catholicism only, 
but for France. The taking of La Rochelle was a 
crushing blow to the HugucTiots, and the desperate jejf.' 
alliance which Ro'ian, entrenched in the C( 5 vcnncs, 
entered into with Philip IV. of Spain, could not prolong their 
resistance. The amnesty of Alais, prudent and moderate in 
religious matters, gave back to the Protestants their common 
rights within the body politic. Unfortunately what was on end 
for Richelieu was but a first step for the Catholic party. 

The little Protestant group eliminated, Richelieu next wi.shed 
to establish Catholic religious uniformity ; for though in France 
the Catholic (ihurch was the state church, unity did 
not exist in it. There were no fixed principles in the 
relations between king and church, hence incessant catbol/cM. 
conflicts between Gallicans and Ultramontanes, in 
which Richelieu claimed to hold an even balance. Moreover, 
a Catholic movement for religious reform in the Church of 
France began during the 17th century, marked by the creation 
of seminaries, the foundation of new orthodox religious orders, 
and the organization of public relief by Saint Vincent de J’aul. 
Jansenism was the most vigorous contemporary effort to renovate 
not only morals but Church doctrine (see Jansenism). But 
Richelieu had no love for innovators, and showed this very 
plainly to du Vergier de Hauranne, abbot of Saint Cyran, who 
was imprisoned at Vincennes for the good of Church and State. 
In affairs of intellect dragooning was equidly the policy ; and, 
as Corneille learnt to bis cost, the French Academy was created 
in 1635 simply to secure in the republic of letters the same unity 
and conformity to rules that was enforced in the state. 

Before Richelieu, there had been no effective monarchy and 
no institutions for controlling affairs ; merely advisory institu¬ 
tions which collaborated somewhat vaguely in the Dtatne- 
administration of the kingdom. Had the king been tionot 
willing these might have developed further; but puW/c 
Richelieu ruthlessly suppres.sed all such growth, and 
they remained embryonic. According to him, the king must 
decide in secret, and the king’s will must be law. No -one might 
meddle in political affairs, neither parlemcnts nor state.s-gcneral; 
still less had the public any right to judge the actions of the 
government. Between 1631 and the edict of February 1641 
Richelieu strove against the continually renewed opposition 
of the parlements to his system of special commissions and 
judgments ; in 1641 he refu.sed them any right of interference 
in state affairs ; at most would he consent occasionally to take 
counsel with assemblies of notables. Provincial and municipal 
liberties were no better treated when through them the king’s 
subjects attempted to break loose from the iron ring of the royal 
commissaries and intendants. In Burgundy, Dijon saw her 
municipal liberties restricted in 1631 ; the provincial assembly 
of Dauphine was suppressed from 1628 onward, and that of 
Languedoc in 1629 ; that of Provence was in 163^ replaced by 
communal assemblies, and that of Normandy was prorogued 
from 1639 to 1642. Not that Richelieu was hostile to them 
in principle; but he was obliged at all hazards to find money 
for the upkeep of the army, and the provincial states were a 
slow and heavy machine to put in motion. Through an excessive 
reaction against the disintegration that had menaced the kmgdom 
after the dissolution of the League, he fell into the abuse of 
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over-centralization; and depriving the people of the habit 
of critici.-ing governmental action, he taught them a fata! 
acquiescence in uncontrolled and undisputed authority. Like 
one of those physical forces which tend to reduce everything 
to a dead level, he battered down alike characters affd fortresses; 
and in his endeavours to abolish faction, he killed that public 
spirit which, formed in the 16th century, 4 iad already produced the 
Rt'publique of Bodin, de Thou’s History oj his Times, La Boetic’s 
Centre un, the Satire Menippee, and Sully’s iiconomies royales. 

In oTder to establish this absolute despotism Richelieu created 
no new instruments, but made use of a revolutionary institution 
Htthods century, namely “ intendants {q.v.), 

employed agents who were* forerunners of the commissaries of 
by Rlebe- the Convention, gentlemen of the long robe of inferior 
condition, hated by every one, and for that reason the 
more trustworthy. He also drew most of the members of his 
special commissions from the grand council, a supreme adminis¬ 
trative tribunal which owed all its influence to him. 

However, having accomplished all these great things, the 
treasury wtis left empty and the reforms were but ill-established ; 

for Richelieu’s policy increased poverty, neglected 
toiling and suffering peasants, deserted the cause 
of the workers in order to favour the privileged classes, 
and left idle and useless that bourgeoisie w'hose intellectual 
activity, spirit of discipline, and civil and political culture would 
have yielded solid support to a monarchy all the stronger for 
being limited. Richelieu completed the work of Francis I.; 
he endowed France with the fatal tradition of autocracy. This 
priest by education and by turn of mind was indifferent to 
material interests, which were secondary in his eyes; he could 
organize neither finiuice, nor justice, nor an army, nor the 
colonies, but at the most a system of police. His method was 
not to reform, but to crush. He was great chiefly in negotiation, 
the art par excellence of ecclesiastics. His work was entirely 
abro.'id ; there it had more continuity, more future, perhaps 
Liecause only in Ids foreign policy was he unhampered in his 
designs. He sacrificed everything to it; hut he ennobled it by 
the genius and audacity of his conceptions, by the energetic 
tension ol all the mu.seles of tlio body politic. 

The Thirty 'S’ears’ War in fact dominated all Richelieu's 
foreign policy ; by it he made France and unmade Germany. 

It was the support of tiermany which Philip 11 . had 
policy""! order to realize his Catholic empire ; and the 

Ricbeliea. election of the archduke Ferdinand 11 . of Styria as 
emperor gave that support to his Spanish cousins 
(1619). Thenceforward all the forces of the Habsburg monarchy 
would be united, provided that communication could be main- 
taintid in the north with the Netherlands and in the south with 
the duchy of Milan, so that there should be no flaw in the iron 
vice which locked France in on either side. It was therefore of 
the highest importance to France that she should dominate the 
valleys of the Alps and Rhine. As soon as Richelieu became 
minister in 1624 there was an end to cordial relations with Spain. 
He resumed the policy of Henry IV., confining his military 
operations to the region of the Alps, and contenting himself 
at first with opposing the coalition of tlie Habsburgs with a 
coalition of Venice, the Turks, Bethlen Gabor, king of Hungary, 
and the Protestants of Germany and Denmark. But the revolts 
of the h'rench Protestants, the resentment of the nobles at his 
dictatorial power, and the perpetual ferment of intrigues and 
treason in the court, obliged him almost immediately to draw 
baSk. During these eight years, however, Richelieu had pressed 
on matters as fast ;is possible. 

While James I. of England was trying to get a general on the 
cheap in Denmark to defend his son-in-law, the elector palatine, 
Richelieu w'as bargaining with the Spaniards in the 
Ittt policy, treaty of Monzon (March 1626); but as the strained 
•xetptitt relations between France and England forced him 
to conciliate Spain still further by the treaty of April 
/MO* tbz?, the Spaniards profited by this to carry on an 
intrigue with Rohan, and in concert with the duke 
of Savoy, to occupy Montferrat when the death of Vicenzo II. 


(December 26, 1627) left the succession of Mantua, under the 
will of the late duke, to Charles Gonzaga, duke of Nevers, a 
Frenchman by education and sympathy. But the taking of 
La Rochelle allowed Louis to force the pass of Susa, to induce 
the duke of Savoy to treat with him, and to isolate the Spaniards 
in Italy by a great Italian league between Genoa, Venice and 
the dukes of Savoy and Mantua (April 1629). Unlike the Valois, 
Richelieu only desired to free Italy from Spain in order to 
restt)re her independence. 

The fact that the French Protestants in the Cdvcnnes were 
again in arms enabled the Habsburgs and the Spaniards to make 
a fresh attack upon the Alpine passes ; but after the peace of 
Alais Richelieu placed him.self at the head of forty tliousand 
men, and stirred up enemies everywhere against the emperor, 
victorious now over the king of Denmark as in 1621 over the 
elector palatine. He united .Sweden, now reconciled with Poland, 
and the Catholic and Protestant electors, disquieted by the edict 
of Restitution and the omnipotenee of Wallenstein ; and he 
aroused the United Provinces. But the disaffection of the 
court and the more extreme Catholics made it impossible for 
him as yet to enter upon a struggle against both Austria and 
Spain ; he was only able to regulate the affairs of Italy with 
much prudence. The intervention of Mazarin, despatched by 
the pope, who saw no other means of detaching Italy from Spain 
than by introducing France into the affair, brought about the 
signature of the armistice of Rivalte on the 4th of September 
1630, soon developed into the peace of Cherasco, which re- 
establi.shed the agreement with the still fugitive duke of Savoy 
(June 1631), Under the harsh tyranny of Spain, Italy was now 
nothing but a lifeless corpse ; young vigorous Germany was 
better worth saving. So Richelieu's envoys, Brulart de LiSon 
and Father Joseph, disarmed ^ the emperor at the diet of Regens¬ 
burg, while at the same time Louis XII 1 . kept Casale and 
Pincrnlo,thc gates of the Alps. Lastly, by the treaty of Fontaine- 
hlcau (May 30th, 1631), Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of 
the Catholic League, engaged to defend the king of 1 '"ranee against 
all his enemies, even Spain, with the exception of the emperor. 
Thus by the hand of Richelieu a union against Austrian imperial¬ 
ism was effected between the Bavarian Catholics and the 
Protestants who dominated in central and northern Germany. 

Twice had Richelieu, by means of the purse and not by force 
of arms, succeeded in reopening the passes of the Alps and of 
the Rhine. The kingdom at peace and the Huguenot K/cbellou 
party ruined, he was now ahlc to engage upon his tnd 
policy of prudent acquisitions and apparently dis- OuMtmyae 
interested alliances. But Gustavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden, called in by Richelieu and Venice to take the place 
of the played-out king of Denmark, brought danger to all parties. 
He would not be content merely to serve French interests in 
Germany, according to the terms of the secret treaty of Biirwalde 
(June 1631); but, once master of Germany and the rich valley 
of the Rhine, considered chiefly the interests of Protestantism 
and Sweden. Neither the prayers nor the threats of Richelieu, 
who wished indeed to destroy Spain but not Catholicism, nor 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen (1632), could repair 
the evils caused by this immoderate ambition. A violent 
Catholic reaction against the Protestants ensued ; and the 
union of Spain and the Empire was consolidated just when that 
of the Protestants was dissolved at Nordlingen, despite the 
efforts of Oxenstierna (September 1634). Moreover, Wallenstein, 
who had been urged by Richelieu to set up an independent 
kingdom in Bohemia, had been killed on the 23rd of February 
1634. In the course of a year Wiirttemberg and Franconia 
were reconquered from the Swedes ; and the duke of Lorraine, 
who had taken the side of the Empire, called in the Spanish and 
the imperial forces to open the road to the N etherlands through 
Franche-Comt6. 

His allies no longer able to stand alone, Richelieu was obli|;ed 
to intervene directly (May 19th, 1635). By the treaty of Samt- 
Germain-en-Laye he purchased the army' of Bernard of Saxe- 

' Ferdinand is reported to have said: " I.e capucin m'a disami 
avec son scapulaire ct a mis dans capuchon six bonnets electoraux," 
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Weimar; by thnt of Rivoli he united against Spain the dukes 
of Modena, Wrraa and Mantua ; he signed an open alliance witli 
the league of Heifcronn, the United Provinces and 
Sweden ; and after these alliances military operations 
began, Marshal de la Force occupying the duchy of 1 ,nr ■ 
raine. Richelieu attempted to operate simultaneously 
in the Netherlands by joining hands with the Dutch, 
and on the 'Rhine by uniting with the Swedes ; but the bad 
organization of the French armies, the double invasion of the 
Spaniards as far as Corbie and the imperial forces as far as -Ac 
gates of Saint-Jean-de-Losnc (1636), and the death of his allies, 
the dukes of ITesse-Cassel, Savoy'and Mantua at first frustrated 
his efforts. A decided success was, however, achic^'ed between 
1638 and 1640, thanks to Bernard of Saxe-Weimar and after¬ 
wards to Guebriant, and to the parallel action of the Swedish 
generals, Baner, Wranpel and Torstensson. Richelieu obtained 
Alsace, Breisach and the forest-towns on the Rhine ; while 
in the north, thanks to the Dutch and owing to the conquest of 
Artois, mar.shals de la MeiDerayc, de Chfitillon and de Breze 
forced the barrier of the Nethrfands. Turin, the capital of 
Piedmont, was taken by Henri de Lorraine, comte d’Harconrt; 
the alliance with rebelhnus Portugal facihtated the occupation 
of Roussillon and almost the whole of Catalonia, and Spam was 
reduced to defending herself; while the embarrassments of the 
Habsburgs at Madrid made those of Vienna more tractable. 
The diet of Regensburg, under fhe mediation of Maximilian of 
Bavaria, derided in favour of peace with France, and on the 25th 
of Dccemte t()4i the prclhninarj' settlement at Hamburg 
fixed the opening of negotiations to take place at Munster and 
Osnabruck. Richelieu’s death (December 4, 1642) prevented 
him from seeing the triumph of his policy, but it can be judged 
by its re.sults; in 1624 the kingdom had in the east only the 
frontier of the Meuse to defend it from invasion; in 1642 the 
whole of Alsace, except Strasshurg, was occupied and the Rhine 
guarded by the army of Guebriant. Six months later, on the 
14th of May 1643, Louis XIII. rejoined his minister in his true 
kingdom, the land of .siiades. 

But tlianks to Mazarin, who completed his work, France 
gathered in the hart'cst sown by Richelieu. At the outset no 
one believed that the new cardinal would have any 
Mtauirn, F.vcry one exported from Anne of Atistria 

a change in the government which appeared to be 
justified by the persreutions of Richelieu and the 
(disdainful unscrupulousnc.ss of Louis XIII. On the ifith of 
May the queen took the little four-year-old ].ouis XIV. to the 
paslement of Paris whirh, proud of playing a part in polities, 
hastened, contrary' to Louis XIIT.’s last will, to acknowledge 
the command of the little king, and to giv'e his mother. “ free, 
absolute and entire authority.” The great nobles were already 
looking upon themselves as established in power, when they 
learnt with amazement that the regent bad appointed as her 
chief adviser, not Gaston of Orleans, hut Mazarin. The political 
revenge which in tlieir eyes was owing to them ns a ,body, the 
queen claimed for herself alone, and .she made it a romantic one. 
This Spaniard of waning clirnns, vsfw had hern neglected by her 
husband and insulted liv fUchclieu, now gave bin" mdolent and 
full-blown person, together w'ith absolnte power, into the band.s 
of the Sicilian. Whilst others were triumphing openly, Mazarin, 
in the shadow and silence of the interregnum, had ktqrt watch 
upon the heart of the queen ; and when the old party of Marie 
de'Medici and Anne ot Austria wi.shed to come back into power, 
to impose a general peace, and to'substitute for the Protestant 
alliances an undenstanriing with Spain, the arrest of Francois 
<Je Vendome, duke of Beaufort, and the exile of other important 
nobles proved to the great families that their hotir had gone 
by (September 1643). 

Mazarin ju.stified Richelieu’s ccmfidence and fhe favour of 
Anne of Austria. It was upon his foreign policy that he relied 
to maintain his tuithority within the kingdom. Thanks to him, 
the duke of Enghien (Louis de Bourbon, afterv-ards prinde of 
Uonde), appointed commander-in-chief at the age of twenty- 
two, caused the downfall of the renowned Spanish infantry at 
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Rocroi; and he discovered Turenne, whose prudence tempered 
fond^’s overbold ideas.' It was he ton who by renewing the tradi¬ 
tional alliances and resuming against Bavaria, Fer¬ 
dinand in.’s most powerful ally, the plan of common 
action with fiweden which Richelieu had sketched out, ptMiim. 
pursued it y'car after year; in 1644 at Freiburg 
im Breisgau, despite the death of Guebriant at Rottweil; in 
1643 at Nordlingcn, despite the defeat of Marienthal; and in 
1646 in Bavaria, de.spite the rebellion of the 'M'^eimar cavalry; 
to sec it finally triumph at Zusmarshausen in May 1648., With 
Turenne dominating the Eiser and the Irm, Condfe victorious 
at Lens, and the Swedes before the gates of Prague, the emperor, 
left without a single ally, finally authorized his plenipotentiaries 
to sign on the 24th of October i(j 48 fhe peace about Which 
negotiations had been going on for seven years. Mazarin hod 
stood his ground notwithstanding the treachery of the duke of 
Bavaria, the defection of the United Provinces, the resistance of 
the Germans, and the general cnnfircion which was alreaiiy 
pervading the internal affairs of the kingdom. 

The dream of the Habsburgs was .shattered. They had 
wished to set up a centralized empire. Catholic and German; 
hut the treaties of Westphalia kept Germany in its passive 
and fragmentary' comiition; while the Catholic and Prot(;ataiit 
princes obtained formal recognition of their territorial inde¬ 
pendence and their religious equality. Thus disappeared the 
two principles which justified the Empire’s existence; the 
nm'versal suv'ereignty to which it laid claim was limited simply 
to a German monarchy much crippled in its powers ; and the 
enfranchisement of the laitherans and Calvinists^ from papial 
Jurisdiction cut the last tie which bound the Empire to Rome. 
The victors’ material benefits were no less substantial: the con¬ 
gress of Miinster ratified the final cession of the ’Three Bishoprics 
and the conquest of Alsace, and Breisach and Philippsburg 
completed tbe.se acquisitions. The Spaniards bad no longer 
any hope of adding I.uxnmburg to their Ftanche-C'omtd ; while 
the Holy Roman Empire in Germany, taken in the rear by 
.Sweden (now mistress of the Baltic and the North Sea), cut off 
for good from the T'nited Provinces and tlie Swiss cantons, and 
enfeebled by the recognized right of mterv'ention in German 
affairs on the part of Sweden and Franc*, was now nothing but 
a meaningless name. 

Mazarin had not been so fortunate in Italy, wliere in 1642 
the Spanish rrmained masters. Venice, the duchy of Milan and 
the duke of Modima were on his side ; the pope and the gra^- 
dnke of Tuscany were trembling, but the romantic cxjieditam 
of the duke of Guise to Naples, and the outbreak of the Fronde, 
saved Spain, who had refused to take part in the treaties of 
Westphalia and whose ruin Mazarin wished to compass. 

It was, however, easier for Mazarin to rimode.l the map of 
Europe than to govern France. ’I'bere he found himself face to 
face with all the diffictilries that Riclielieti had ueglerteci- 
to solve, and thnt were nerw once more giv'ing trouble. 

The Lrt de Jusiirr of the 18th of May 1643 bad proved uagdota. 
authority to remain still so personal an affair that the 
person of the king, insignificant though that was, continued to 
be regariied as its absolute depositary'. Thtis i^tilar obedience 
to an abstract principle was under Mazarin as irn’ornpreliensible 
to the idle and srif'sh noliility as it had been under Richelieu^ 
The parlement .still kept up the same extra-judicial pretensions ; 
but beyond its judicial fnnctiims it acted merely' ns a kind of town- 
criCT to the monarchy, charged with making known the king s 
edicts. Yet through its right of remonstrance it was the only 
body that could legally and ymblicly’ intervene in politics ; a large 
and independent body, moreover, which had its own demand* 
to make upon the monarchy and its ministers. Jlichelieu, by 
setting liis special agents above the legal but complicated 
machmerv' of financial administration, had so comtpttid it as 
to necessitate, radical reform; all the more so becatjse financial 
charges had been increased to a point far beyond what'the naticiii 
could hear. With four armies to keep ujf, the insurrection in 
Portttgal to maintain, and pensions to serve the needs of, the 
allies, the burden had become a crushing one. 
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SMheiien bed been able eeaemiAuat th.et« 4i<bettlties beeawe 
lBig0Mrned n tfae botm of eknif; ef fuH age, and wle^ 
•thmanoB; while Meorin bed the letter aga^t 
Uitt in e eoajition which had lasted ten yww, wHh 
^Mnmritt, further disadvantuge* of his fordgt^ origin dni P 
eojral Miisserjty at a tin* when every one was sick of 
goveitwwnt by tnimsters. He was they ery opposite of RioheMeu, 
as wheedhng i® his ways «« the other had bwn ^tti^aty and 
scornful, as dewid of vanity rancour as Richeika had been 
full ^ jcalcws oaPB for his a»tborky; he wag geati* a^ere tl»e 
other had been passionate and irritable, with ae inteUigenec as 
gnat and more supple, and a far more graspaut natui'a. 

It -was the fiseaJ question that arrayed against Maraiin a 
eoaiition of all petty iotews** and frustrated ambitions; this 
was always the Aihilks’ bscl erf the French eftonarchy, 
which in 1648 was at the last extremity for money. 
tuhin. All imposts were forestalled, and every wjpcdjent for 
obtftinmg either direct or indirect tones had been 
oxhanited hy the methods of 'the fiaonciens. As the country 
districts could yield nething mote, it hecame nwessary to 
demand moftey f*«tn the Parisians and from the ekiaeBs of the 
various towns, and to search out and turhisb up old disused 
«dicts-r-odiot» as to sneasures and scales of prioes—at the very 
moment when the luxury sod corruptien of the pmnnus was 
insulting the poverty and sofiering of the people, and exasperating 
all those officials who took their functions seriously. 

A storm burst forth in the perlement against Mar-wm as tl>e 
patron of these expedients, the ooceaion for this being Hie edict 
of redemption by which the goverement renewed for 
nine years the “ Paulette ” which bad now expired, 
by withholding four years’ salary from all oflicers of 
the Great Couwdl, of the Chumbm det canifHes, and of 
lUcrsar det aides. The parhsnent, although expressly exempted, 
associated itself with their protest by the d^ree of umna of 
May 13, 1648, and deMberations in a body upon tlm reform of 
the 8l^. Despite U»c queen’s express prohibitlim, ^ in¬ 
surrectionary assembly of the Chaiabre Saint Louis criticized 
the whole financial system, founded as;it w« upon usury, claimed 
the right of voting taxes, respect fw individual liberty, and the 
suppression of the mtetidants, who were a menace to the new 
bureaucratic feudalism. Tlio queen, haughty and exasperated 
though she was, yielded for tVie twnc being, Wause the invasion 
of the Spaniards in the north, the arrest of (Jiarles I. of England, 
and the insurrection of Masoniello at Naples made the moment 
a critical one for monarchies ; but immediately after the victory 
at Lens she attempted a coup d'etat, arresting the leaders, and 
among them Brousscl, a popular memlwr of tlie parWent 
(August sd, 1648). Paris at once rose in revolt—a Paris of 
swarming and unpoliccd streets, (hat had been making French 
history ever since the reign of Henry IV., and that had not 
forgotten the Iwrricarles of the League. Once more a pretence 
of yielding had to be marie, until Conde’s arrival enabled the 
court to take refuge at .Saint-Germain (January 15. 1649). 

Civil war now began against the rebellious coalition of great 
nobles, lawyers of tlje parlcment, populace, and mercenaries 
The Thirty Years’ War. It lasted 

Pnmtc four years, for motives often as firtilc as the Grande 
(/ 64 «- Madcmoi.selle’8 ambition to wed little Louis XIV., 
Cardinal de Retz’s red hat, or Madame de Longueville’s 
stool at the. queen's side ; it was, ns its name of Fratulc indicates, 
a hateful farce, played by grown-up children, in several acts. 

• Its first and shortest phase was the Fronde of the Parlement. 
At a period when all the world was a little mad, the parleraent 
had imagined a loyalist revolt, and, though it raised 
Fremie an armed protest, this was not against the kkig but 
at the against M^rin and tb* porsws fo whom he bad 
delegated power. But the parienaent snen became 
disgusted with its allies—^the princes and nobles, wIm) had only 
drawn their swar^ in order to beg more eSactively with arms 
,in their hands; and the Parisiwi nwb, whose fanaticissn had 
been aroused by Paul de Condi, a warlike ecclesiastic, a CatUine 
in a cassock, who pHsaobed th*> gospi^ at the. dagger’s point. 
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When a *pggast^ •tm wda to the receive an 

envoy Spa», tha soflfobers hod no h^Betiap In making 
tusms with the court by ti* pegee of SUieil (Itofik i 64 u)» 
which ended the first Feonde. 

As m esrtr’atte, from April to January jd 5 P> Wie the 
o^ir of the Petift Mnitres : Copdd, p'ond aad vipJent; Gaston 
of Orleans, pliobk and oxifomptible j Looti, the yer 
simpleton; and Longuevibe, the bgtr^ed husband. Fnaie 
The victor of Lens and Chortmton imagined that ettery 
one was under an obligation to him, ai^ laid claim to a 
dictatorship so insupportable that Anne of Austria and Mozarin 
assured by Gondi of the concurrence of the parlenicnt apd 
people—had him arrested. To defend CondA the great con¬ 
spiracy of women was formed; Madame de Chavrouse, the 
subtle and impassioned princess palatine, and the princess of 
Condd vainly attempted to arouse Normandy, Burgundy and 
the mob of Bordeaux ; while 'J'urcnnc, bewitched by Mndame 
de Lopgueville, allowed himself to liecoHie involved wiU\ Spain 
and was defeated at Relljel (December 15,1650). Unfortunately, 
after lus aistom when victor, Mozarin forgot his promisesi— 
above all, Gondi's cardinnl’s hat. A union was effected between 
the two Frondes, tluit of the Petits Maitres and that of Uie 
parlements, and Mazarin was obliged to flee for safety to tlic 
electorate of Cologne (February j 6 s 0 > whence he continued 
to govern the queen and the kingdom by means of secret letters. 
But the licads of tlie two Frondes—Condc, now set free from 
prison at Havre, and Gondi who detested him— were not lupg in 
quarrelling fatally. Owing to Mazarin’s exile! and to the king's 
attainment of his majority (September S, 1651) quiet was bei^ 
restored, when (lie return of Mazarin, jealous of Anne of Austria, 
nearly brought about anoUier reconciliation of all his opponents 
(January ifigj). Conde resumed civil war with the support (»f 
Spain, because be was not given Mazwin's place ; but though 
l)c defeated the royal army at Bleticau, be was surprised at 
EUmpes, aod nearly cruslwd by 'I'umnne at the gale of .Saint- 
Antoine. Sa-vod, however, by tlie Grande Mademoiselle, dotigliter 
of Gaston of OrleoBS, he Jo.st Paris by the disaster of the Hotel de 
Vide (July 4., id5»), where he liad installed an insurrectionafy 
government. A general weariness of civil war gave plenty of 
opportunity after this to the agents of Mazarin, who in order to 
facilitate peace made a pretence of exiling himself for a secemd 
time to Bouillon. Then came the final icoilapse : Conde hav^ 
taken rafuge in Spain for seven years, Gasfon of Orleans being 
in exile, Retziin prison, and the parlement reduced to its judieiaTy 
fuactinuB only, tlx; field was left open for Mazarin, who, four 
months after the king, re-entered in triumph that Paris whkh 
had driven liim forth with jeers and mockery (February 1G53). 

The task was now to repair tliese four years of madness and 
folly. The nobles who liad hoped to set up tlie League again, 
half counting upon the king of Spain, wore held in 
check by Mazarin with the golden dowries of his eomMe- 
numerous nieces, and were now employed by him in 
warfare and in decorative court functions; while 
others, De Retz and La Rochefoucauld, sought con.solation in 
tlicir ilcmoirs or their Maxims, one for his mortifications and the 
other for his rancour as a statesman out of emploj-ment. The 
parlement, which had confused political power with judiciary 
administration, was given to understand, in tlie session of April 
13, 1655, at Vincennes, that tlie era of political manifestations 
was over; and the money expended by Gourvillc, Mazarin’s 
agent, restored the members of tlic parleraent to docility. The 
power of (he state was confided to middle-class men, faithiful 
servants during the evil days: Abel Servien, Michel le TelUer, 
Hugucs de Lionne. lake Henry IV. after the League, Mazarin, 
after having conquered tlie Fronde, liad to buy back bit by bit 
the kingdom he had lost, and, like Richelieu, lie spread out a 
network of agents, thenceforward regular and permanent, who 
assured him of that security without which he could never 
have carried on his vast plunderings in peace and quiet. His 
iraitaior and superintendent, Fouquet, the Maecenas of the 
future Augustas, concealed this gambling policy beneath the 
lustre of the arts and tlie glamour 'ol a literature lemarlablc foe 
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elevation of thought and vigour of style, and further characterized 
by the proud though somewhat restricted freedom conceded to 
men like Corneille, Descartes and Pascal, but soon to disappear. 

It was also necessary to win back from Spain the territory 
which the Frondeurs liad delivered up to her. Both countries, 
Wmrwiih twenty years of war, were incapable 

Sptin, bringing it to a successful termination, yet neither 
would be first to give in ; Mazarin, therefore, dis¬ 
quieted by Condi's victory at Valenciennes (1656), reknit the 
bond of Protestant alliances, and, having nothing to expect 
from Holland, he deprived Spain of her alliance with Oliver 
Cromwell (March 2^, i('57). A victory in the Dunes by Turenne, 
now reinstalled in honour, ami aho\-e all the conquest of the 
Flemish seaboard, were the results (June 1658); hut when, in 
order to prevent the emperor's intervention in the Netherlands, 
Mazarin attempted, on die death of Ferdinand IIL, to wrest 
the Empire from the Hahshurgs, lie was foiled by the gold of 
the Spanish envoy Penaranda (1657). When the abdication of 
Christ'ina of Sweden caused a quarrel between Charles Giistaviis 
of Sweden and John Casimir of Poland, In’ which the emperor 
and the eleetor of Brandenburg hoped to profit, Mazarin (.August 
15, 1658) leagued the Rhine princes a'Ciinst them ; while at 
the same time the substitution of Pope Ale.xander VII. for 
Innocent X., and the marriage of Mazann's two nieces with 
the duke of Modena and a prince of the lioiise of Savoy, made 
Spain an.xious about her Italian possessions. The suggc.stion 
of a marriage between Louis XI\'. and a princess of Savoy 
decided Spain, now brought to hay, to aeeord him the 
of*?Ae hand of Maria 'J'heresa as a chief eondition of the peace 
PyrtnecM. Pytcnees (November 1(150). Roussillon and 

Artois, with n line of strongliolds constituting a 
formidable northern frontier, were ceded to France ; and the 
acquisition of Alsace and Lorraine under certain conditions was 
ratified. Thu.s from this long duel between the two countries 
Spain issued much enfeebled, while Franco obtained the pre¬ 
ponderance in Italy, Germany, and throughout northern Europe, 
as is proved by Mazarin’s successful arbitration at Copenhagen 
and at Oliva (May-June 16(10). That dream of Henry 1 \'. and 
Richelieu, the ruin of Philip U.’s Catholic empire, was made a 
realized fact by Mazarin ; but the clever engineer, dazzled by 
success, took the wrong road in national policy when he hoped 
to crown his work by the Spani.sh marriage. 

The development of events had gradually enlarged the roval 
prerogative, and it now came to its full flower in the administra¬ 
tive monarchy of the 17th centuiy'. Of this system 
XIV. was to be the chief exponent. His 
/r/5). reign may he divided into two very distinct period,s. 

The death of Colbert and the revocation of the.ediet 
of Nantes brought the first to a close (1661-1685-1685); coin¬ 
ciding with the date when the Revolution in England definitely 
reversed the traditional system of allianees-, and when the 
administration began to disorganize. In the -second period 
(1685-1715) all the germs of decadence were developed until the 
moment of final dissolution. 

In a monarchy so essentially personal the prejjaration of 
the heir to the throne for his position should have been the chief 
task. Anne of Austria, a devoted but unintelligent 
knew no method of dealing with her son, 
XIV. save devotion combined with the rod. His first 
preceptors were nothing but courtiers; and the most 
intelligent, his valet luiporte, developed in the royal child’s 
mind his natural instinct of command, a very lively sense of his 
rank, and that nolily majestic air of master of the world which 
he preserved even in the commonest actions of his life. The 
continual agitations of the Fronde prevented him from persever¬ 
ing in any consistent application during those years which are 
the most valuable for study, and only instilled in him a horror 
of revolution, parliamentary remonstrance, and disorder of 
all kinds; so that this recollection determined the direction 
of his government. Mazarin, in his later years, at last taught 
him his trade as king by admitting him to the council, and by 
injtruamg him in the details of politics and of administration. 
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In 1661 Louis XIV. was a handsome youth of twenty-two, 
^ splendid health and gentle serious mien ; eager for pleasure,, 
but discreet and even dissimulating; his rather mediocre 
intellectual qualities relieved by solid common sense; fully 
alive to his rights and his duties. 

The duties he cons-ientiously fulfilled, but he considered he 
need render no account pi them to any one but his Maker, the 
last humiliation for God’s vicegerent being “ to take 
the law from his people.” In the solemn language of ^ 

the “ Memoirs for the Instruction of the Dauphin ” fue,,. 
he did but affirm the arbitrary and capricious character 
of his predecessors' action. As for his rights, Louis XIV. looked 
upon these as plenary and unlimited. Representative of God 
upon earth, heir to the sovereignty of the Roman emperor,s, 
a universal suzerain and master over the goods and the lives 
of his vassals, he could conceive no other bounds to his authority 
than his own intcre.sts or his obligations towards God, and in this 
he w.as a willing believer of Bossuet. He therefore had l.iut two 
aims: to increase his power at home and to enlarge his kingdom 
abroad. The army and taxation were the chief instruments 
of his policy. Had not Bodin, Hobbes and Bossuet taught 
that the force which gives birth to kingdoms .serves best also to 
feed and sustsin them } His theory of the .state, despite Grotius 
and Jurieu, rejected as odious and even impious the notion 
of any popular rights, anterior and superior to his own, A 
realist in principle, Louis XIV. was terribly utilitarian and 
egotistical in practice ; and he exacted from his subjects an 
absolute, continual and obligatory' self-abnegation before hLs 
public authority, even when improperly exercised. 

This deified monarch needed a new temple, and A'crsailles, 
where everything was his creation, both men and things, adored 
its milker. The highest nobility of I'rance, beginning r/je/oriin 
with the princes of the. blood, competed for posts afUouU 
in the royal household, where an army nf ten thousand xiv,-i 
soldiers, four thousand servants, and five thousand ““"•"Ax- 
horses played its eostly and luxurious part in the ordered and 
almost religious pageant of the king’s existence. The “anciennes 
enhttrs de France" gay, familiar and military, ga\’e place to a 
stilted court life, a perpetual adoration, a very ceremonious and 
very complicated ritual, in which the demigod “ pontificated ” 
even “ in his dressing-gown.” To pay court to himself was the 
first and only duty in the eyes of a proud and haughty prince 
who saw and noted everything, especially any one's absence. 
Versailles, where the delicate refinements of Italy and the grave 
politeness of Spain were fused and mingled with French vivacity, 
became the centre of nalion.al life and a model forforeign royalties; 
hence if Versaille.s has played a con.sideralile part in the history 
of civilization, it also seriously modified the life of ITance. 
I'’.ti(iuette and self-seeking became the chief rules of a courtier's 
life, and this cxplain.s the division of the nobility into two 
sections: the provincial squires, embittered by neglc'ct; and 
the courtiers, wlio were ruined materially and intellectually 
by their way of living. Versailles sterilized all the idle upper 
classes, exploited the industrious classes by its extrat'agance, 
and more and more broke relations between king and 
kingdom. 

But however divine, the king could not vieM his power 
unaided. l.oiiis XIAL called to his assistance a hierarchy of 
humbly submissive functionaries, and councils over 
which he regularly presided. Holding the very name 
of rot faineant in abhorrence, he abolished the office mtatstm, 
of mayor of the palace—that i.s to say, the prime • 

minister—thus imposing upon himself work which he always 
regularly performed. In choosing his collaborators his principle 
was never to select nobles or ecclesiastics, but person? of inferior 
birth. Neither the immense fortunes amassed by these men, 
nor the venality and robust vitality which made their families 
veritable races of ministers, altered the fact that De Lionne, Le 
Tellier, Louvois and Colbert were in themselves of no account, 
even though the parts they plaj'ed were much more important 
than Louis XIV. imagined. This was the age of plebeians, to 
the great indignation of the duke and peer Saint Simon. Mere 
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reflected lights, these satellites professed to share their master’s 
horror of all individual and collective rights of such ^ 
dn^tUm. natufe as to impose any check upon his public authority! 

liOuis XIV. detested the states-general and never 
eonvoked them, and the parlements were defini^ly reduced 
to silence in 1673 ; he completed the destruction of municipal 
liberties, under pretext of bad financial administration ; suffered 
no public, still less private criticism ; * was ruthless when his 
exasperated subjects had recourse to force ; and made the police 
the chyif bulwark of his government. Prayers and resignation 
were the only solace left for the hardships endured by his subjects. 
All the ties of caste, class, corporation and family were severed ; 
the jealous despotism of Louis XIV. destroyed every opportunity 
of taking common action ; he isolated every man in private life, 
in individual interests, just as he isolated himself more and more 
from the body social. J^reedom he tolerated for himself alone. 

His pa.ssion for absolutism made him consider him.self master 
of souls as well as bodies, and Possuet did nothing to contravene 
an opinion which was, indeed, common to every 
''■sovereign of his day. Louis XIV., like Philip II., 
Church, pretending to not only political but religious authority, 
would not allow the pope to share it, still less would 
he abide any religious dissent; and this gave rise to manv 
conflicts, especially with the, pope, at that time, a temporal 
sovereign both at Rome and at Avignon, and as the head of 
Christendom bound to interfere in .the affairs of France. Louis 
XIV.’s pride caused the first struggle, which turned exclusis’cly 
upon questions of form, as in the affair of the Corsican C.uard 
in 1662. The question of the right of repair (right of the Crown | 
to the revenues of vacant abbeys and bishoprics), which touched ' 
the essential rights of sovereignty, further inflamed the hostility 
Itetwecn Innocent XL and Louis XIV. Conformably with the 
traditions of the administrative monarchy in 1673, the king 
wanted to extend to the new additions to the kingdom his 
rights of receiving the revenues of vacant bishoprics and making 
appointments to their benefices, including taking oaths of fidelity 
from the new incumbents. A protest raised by the bishops of 
I’amiers and Aleth, followed by the seizure of their revenues, 
provoked the intervention of Innocent XI. in 1678; but the 
king was supported by the general assembly of the clergy, which 
declared that, with certain exceptions, the regale extended over 
the whole kingdom (1681). The pope ignored the decisions of 
the assembly; so, dropping the regale, the king demanded that, 
to obviate further conflict, the assembly should define the limits 
of the authority due respectively to the king, the Church and the 
pope. This was the object of the Declaration of the Four 
Dtcimru- Articles : the pope has no power in temporal matters ; 
tionot general councils arc superior to the pope in spiritual 
the Four affairs; the rules of the Church of France are in\'iolable; 
ArtlcloM. Jecisions of the pope in matters of faith are only irre¬ 
vocable by consent of the Church. The French laity transferred 
to tht king this quasi-divine authority, which became the political 
theory of the aneien regime ; and since the pope refused to submit, 
or to institute the new bishops, the Sorbonne was obliged to 
interfere. The affair of the “ diplomatic prerogatives,” when 
Louis XIV. was decidedly in the wrong, made relations even 
more strained (1687), and the idea of a schism was mooted with 
greater insistence than in 1681. The death of Innocent XL in 
1689 allowed Louis XIV. to engage upon negotiations rendered 
imperative by his check in the affair of the Cologne bishopric, 
where his candidate was ousted by the pope’s. In 1693, under 
the jpontificate of Innocent XIL, he went, like so many others, 
to C.anossa. 

Recipient now of immense ecclesiastical revenues, which, 
owing to the number of vacant benefices, constituted a powerful 
engine of government, Louis XIV. had immense power over the 
French Church. Religion began to be identified with the state ; 
and the king combated heresy and dissent, not only as a religious 
duty, but as a matter of political expediency, unity of faith 
being obviously condilcive to unity of law. 

Richelieu having deprived the Protestants of all political 
guarantees for their liberty of conscience, an anti-Protestant 


party (directed by a cabal of religious devotees, the Ctmpagnit 
du Saint Sacrement) determined to suppress it completely by 
conversions and by a jesuitical interpretation of the 
terms of the edict of Nantes. Louis XIV. made xiv.mnd 
this impolitic policy his own. His passion for absolu- thtPro- 
tism, a religious zeal that was the more active because 
it had to compensate for many affronts to public and private 
morals, the financial necessity of augmenting the free donations 
of the clergy, and the political necessity of relying upon that body 
in his conflicts with the pope, led the king between 1661 and 
1685 to embark upon a double campaign of arbitrary proceedings 
with the object of nullifying the edict, conversions being procured 
either by force or by bribery. The promulgation and application 
of systematic measures from above had a response from below, 
from the corporation, the urban workshop, and the village street, 
which supported ccclesiastieal and royal authority in its suppres¬ 
sion of heresy, and frequently even w'ent further: individual 
and local fanaticism co-operating with the head of the state, 
the inlendanis, and the military and judiciary authorities. 
Protestants were successively removed from the states-general, 
the consulates, the town councils, and even from the humblest 
municipal offices; they were deprived of the charge of their 
hospitals, their academies, their colleges and their schools, and 
were left to ignorance and poverty; while the intolerance 
of the clergy united with chicanery of procedure to invade 
their places of worship, insult their adherents, and put a stop 
to the practice of their ritual. Pellis,son’s methods of conversion, 
considered too slow, were accelerated by the violent _ 
persecution of Louvois and by the king’s galleys, ./oo**"** 
until the day came when Louis XIV., deceived by the the edict 
clergy, crowned his record of complaisant legal methods 
by ret'oking the edict of Nantes. 'I’his was the signal 
for a Huguenot renaissance, and the Camisards of the C6vcnnes 
held the royal armies in check from 1703 to 1711. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, however, Louis XIV. .succeeded only too well, since 
Protestantism was reduced both numerically and intellectually. 
He never pcrcci\'ed how its loss threw France back a full 
century, to the great profit of foreign nations; while neither 
did the Church perceive that she had been firing on her own 
troops. 

The same order of ideas produced the persecution of the 
Jansenists, as much a political as a religious .sect. Founded 
by a bishop of Vpres on the doctrine of predestination, 
and growing by persecution, it had speedily recruited xiv.mad 
adherents among the disillusioned followers of the theJma- 
Fronde, the Galilean clergy, the higher nobility, even *•’'***• 
at court, and more important still, among learned men and 
thinkers, such as the great Arnauld, Pascal and Racine. Pure 
and austere, it enjoined the strictest morals in the midst of 
corruption, and the most dignified self-respect in face of idolatrous 
senility. .‘Vmid general silence it was a formidable and much 
dreaded body of opinion; and in order to stifle it Louis XIV., 
the tool of his confessor, the Jesuit Lc Tellier, made use of his 
usual means. The nuns of Port Royal were in their turn sub¬ 
jected to persecution, which, after a truce between 1666 and 
1670, became aggravated by the affair of the regale, the bishops 
of Aleth and Pamiers being Jan.senists. Port Royal was de¬ 
stroyed, the nuns dispersed, and the ashes of the dead scattered 
to the four winds. The bull Unigenilus launched by Pope 
Clement XL in 1713 against a jansenist book by Father Quesnel 
rekindled a quarrel, the end of which Louis XIV. did not live to 
see, and which raged throughout the i8th century. 

Bossuct, Louis XIV.'s mouthpiece, triumphed in his turn over 
the quietism of Madame Guyon, a mystic who recognized 
neither definite dogmas nor formal prayers, but 
abandoned herself “to the torrent of the forces 
God." Fcnelon, who in his Maximes des Saints had uhertluM, 
given his adherence to her doctrine, was obliged to 
submit in i6gg ; but Bossuet could not make the spirit of 
authority prevail against the religious criticism of a Richard 
Simon or the philosophical polemics of a Bayle. He might ' 
exile their persons; but their doctrines, supported by the 
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scieatiiic and philosuphic wurk of Newton and' Leibnitz, were 
to triumph over Church and religion in the i8th century. 

The ciiaoi of tlie administrative system caused difficulties 
no Ites great than tlujse produced by opinions and creeds. 
Tiadational rights, differences of language, provincial autonomy, 
eBchwioBtical assemblies, parlcments, governors, intendants— 
vestiges of the past, or promises for the future—all jostled 
against and thwarted each other. The central authority had not 
yet acquired a vigorous constitution, nor destroyed all the 
intermediary authorities. Colbert now offered his aid in making 
Louis XIV. the sole pivot of public life, as lie liad already become 
the source of religious autliority, thanks to the Jicsuits and to. 
Bossuct. 

Colbert, an. agent of Le Tellier, the honest steward of 
Mazarin's dbhonesl fortunes, laid a future opened to him by 
CoMms, FouqucL (i66j). Harsh and rough, he 

compelled admiration for liis delight in work, his 
aptitude in disentangling affairs, his desire of continually aug¬ 
menting the wealth of tlie state, and. his regard for the 
public welfare without forgetting his own. Born in a draper's 
shop,, this great administrator always preserved its narrow 
linrj3on> its short-sighted imagination, its taste for detail, and the 
conceit of the parvenu while with his insinuating ways,, and 
knuwing better than Fouquet how to keep his distanoe, lie 
made himself indispensable by his saveir-faire and his readiness 
fur every emergency. He gradually got everything into hi.s 
control: finance, industiy-, commeroe, the fine arts, tlie navy 
and colonies, the administration, even the fortifications, and— 
thrnngh his unule Pussurt—the law, witli all the profits attaching 
to its offices. 

Hi»'final care was to resUire the cxliau.stcd resources of tlie 
country' and to re-establish order in finance. He began, by 
measures of liquidation: the Chamhre ardmte of 
and farmers of the revenue, 

uaaHoa. condemnation of Fouquet, and a revisiun uf the 
funds.. Nejfit, like a good man of business, Culhert 
determined that the state uucuunts should be kept as accurately 
us limse uf a shop; but tlmugh in this respect a great minister, 
ho. was less so in his manner of levying, contributions. He 
kept to the old system of revenues from the demesne and from 
imposts that were reactionary in their effect, such as the tailie, 
aklst salt-tax (gahelle) and customs; only he managed them 
better. His forest laws have remained a model. He demanded 
less erf the taillc, a direct impost, and more from indirect aids, 
of which he created tlic code—not, however, out uf sympathy 
for the common people, towards whom he was very harsh, but, 
because these aids covered a greater area and brought in, larger 
returns. He tried to import more metluid into the very unequal 
distribution of taxation, less brutality in collection, less confusion 
in the fiscal.macltine, aiidmore uniformity in the matter of rights; 
while he diminished tlie debts of the much-involved towns 
by putting them through the Itankruptcy court, ^’ith revolu¬ 
tionary intentions as to reform, this only ended, alter several 
years of normal budgets, in ultimate frustration. He could 
never make the rights over tlie drink traffic uniform and equal, 
nor restrict privileges in the matter of the tailie ; while he 
was soon much embarrassed, not only .by the. coalition of 
particular interests and local immunities, which made despotism 
acceptable by tempering it, but also by Louis XlV.’s two master- 
passions fur conquest and for building. To his great chagrin 
he was obliged to begin borrowing again in 1672, and to have 
recourse to ‘‘ affairts extraordinaires ” ; and tills brought him at 
last to his grave. 

Order was for Colbert the prime condition of work. He 
desired all France to set to work as he did “ with a contented 
air and rubbing his. hands for joy ”; but neither 
g^eral theories nor individual happiness preoccupied 
laduttry, attention. He made economy truly political; 

that is to say, the prosperity of industry and commerce 
afforded him no other interest than tliat of making the country 
wealthy and the state powerful. Louis XlV.’s aspirations 
towards ^glory chimed in very well with the extremely positive 
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views of his minister; but here too Colbert was an. itmovator. 
and an unsuccessful one.. He wanted to give* 1 Tth-century France 
file modern and industrial, character which the New World 
liad imprinted on. the maritime states; and he created ind'u.stry 
on. a grand spile wiUi an energy of laboar, a prodigious genius 
for initiative and for organization j while, in order to attract a 
foreign clicntdle, he imposed, upon it the habits of meticulous 
probity common to a nfiddle-class draper. But he maintained 
the legislation of the Valois, who placed industry in a state irf 
strict dependency on finance, and lie instituted, a servitude of 
labour harder even than that of individuids ; his groat factories 
of soap, glass, lace, carpets and cloth had the same artificial 
life as- tluU. of contemporary Russian industry, created and 
nourished by the state. It was therefore necessary, in order to 
compensate for the fatal infloence of servitude, that administra¬ 
tive protection should be lavished without end upon the royal 
manufactures; moreover, in the course of its development, 
industry lui a grand scale encroached in many ways upon the 
resources of smaller industric.s. After Colliert’s day, when the 
crutches lent by prii-ilege were removed, hts achievements lost 
vigour 7 industries that ministered to luxury alone escaped 
decay ; the others became exliausted in .struggling against the 
persistent and teasing opposition, of the municipal bodies and 
the bourgeoisie—oonceitetl, ignorant and terrified at any innova¬ 
tion-and against Uie blind and intolerant policy of Louis XIV. 

Colbert, in, common, with aU his century, believed that the 
true SEcret.of commerce and the indisputable proof of a, country’s 
prosperity was to .sell as many of the products of 
national industry to tlie foreigner as- possible, wliile 
liurohasitig as little os pxissible. In order, to do this, tmmntL 
he sometimes figured as a free-trader and sometimes 
as a protectioinUt, but always in.a practical sense; if he imposed 
prohibitive tariffs, in 1.664 and 1667, be also opened the free 
ports uf Marst’lLlcs and Dunkirk, and engineered, the Canal du 
Midi, But commerce, like industry, was.made to roly only on 
the instigation of the state, by the intervention of officials; 
here, as thcutiglwut tito notional life, private initiative was 
kept in subjection and under suspicion. Once mure Colliert 
failed; with regard to internal affairs, he was unal)le to unify 
weights and measures, or to suppress the many custum-houses 
which made France into a mhuature litiropc; nor could he in 
external affairs reform the consulates of the Le.vant. He did 
not understand that, in order to purge the body of the nation 
from its traditions of routine, it would he .necessary to reawaken 
individual energy in France. He believed that the .state, or 
rather the bureaucracy, might bo the motive power of national 
activity. 

His colonial and maritime policy was the newest and most 
fruitiul part of his work. He wished to turn tlie eyc.s of con¬ 
temporary adventurous France towards her distant 
irrleresls, the wars of religion having diverted liM 
attention from them tu the great profit of English miomtcM. 
and Dutch merchants. Here too he had no pre¬ 
conceived ideas ; Uie royal and monopolist companies were 
never fur liim an end but a means ; and after much experimenting 
he at length attained success. In tlic course of twenty years 
he created many dependencies of France beyond sea. To her 
colonial empire in America he added the greater part of .Santo 
Domingo, Tob^o and Dominica; he restored Guiana; prepared 
for the acquisition of Louisiana by supporting Cavelier de la 
Salle ; extended tlie suzerainty of the king on the coast of Africa 
from the Bay of Arguin to the stores, of Sierra. Leone, and 
instituted the first commercial relations with India, 'fhe 
population of the Anitillas doubled 7 that of Canada quintupled ; 
while if in 1672 at the time of the war with HnUagnI Louis XIV. 
had listened to him, Colbert would have sacrificed his pride to 
the acquisition of the rich.colonies of the Netherlands, in order 
tu attadi and defend these colonies Colbert created a. navy which 
became his passion 7 be took convicts to man the galleys in the 
Mediterranean, and for the fleet in the .Adajitic he established 
the system of naval reserve which stilLohtoins. But, in the i8th 
century, the monarchy, hypnotized the. classical battlerfiekU 
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of Flanders end Italy, madly squandered the fruits of Colbert’s 
work as so much material for barter and excliange. 

IntheadniirastraUoii,,the police and thelaw,.Colbert preserved i 
all the tJd machinery', including the inheritance of office. In 
the great codification of laws,,made under the direction 
maatb* of his uncle Pussort, he set aside the panlcmcut of 
MiimiBit- Paris, and justice continued to he ill-administered 
and cruel The police, instituted hi 1667 by Ui 
Reynie, became a public force independent of magistrates and 
under the direct orders -of the ministers, making the arbitrary 
royal and ministerial authority absolute by means of leitres de 
cachet {q.v.), which were very convenient for the government 
and ve^ tcrrilile for tlie individuals concerned. 

Ptovincial administration,was no longer modified; it was 
regularized. The intendant became the king’s factotum, not 
purchasing his office but liable to dismissal, the government’s 
otuafkjcntial agent and the real repository of royal authority, 
the governor being only for show (see Intendant). 

Colbert’s system went on working regularly up to the year 
tfi7S; from that lime forward lu: was cruelly embarrassed 
for money, and, seeking new sources of revenue, 
subsidies from the assembly of the clergy. 
He did not succeed either in stemming the tide of 
expense, nor in his administration, being in no way 
in advance of his age, and not perceiving that decisive reform 
could not he achieved by a government dealing with the nation 
as though it were inert and passive material, made to obey and to 
pay. Like a good Cartesian he conceived of the state as an 
immense machine, every portion of which should receive its 
impulse from outside— that is from him, Colbert Leibnitz had 
not yet taught tliat cutcrnal movement is nothing, and inward 
spirit everything. As the minister of an ambitious and munifi¬ 
cent’king, Cullirt was under the hard necessity of sacrificing 
everything to the wars' in Flanders and the pomp of Versailles— 
a gulf whicli swallowed up all the country’s wealth;—and, 
amid a society which might he supposed submissively docile 
to Hm wishes of Louis XlV., he bad to retain the most absurd 
financial laws, making the burden of taxatkin weigh heaviest 
on those who iiud no other resourcas than their lalwur, whilst 
landed properly rsca{xid free of charge. Habitual privation 
during one year in every tluee drove the peasants to revolt: in 
Buulonnais, the Pyrenees, Vivatais, in Guyenne from 1670 
onwards and in Brittany in 1675. Cruel meiins of repression 
assisted natural hardships and the carelessaess of tire administra¬ 
tion’ hr depopulating and laying waste the countryside ; while 
Louis XlV.’s martial' and ostentatious policy was even more 
disastrous tlian pestilence and famine, when Louvois’ advice 
prevailed in council over that of Colbert, now embittered and 
desperate. The revocation oi the edict of Nantes vitiated 
through a fatal contradiction all the efforts of the latter to 
create new manufactures; the country was impoverished for 
the benefit of the foreigner to such a point tlial economic condi¬ 
tions began to alarm those private persons most noted for their 
talsnts,, thoir chaiacter, or their regard, for the public welfare; 
such us La Bruyere and F^elun in 1692, Bois-Guillebert in 
1697 and Vaub^ in lyaj. The movement attracted even 
the ministers, Boulainviiliers at their head, who caused the 
intendants to make inquiry into the causes of this general 
ruin. There was a volume of attack upon Colbert ; but as the 
fundamental system remained unchanged, because reform would 
have necessitated an attack upon privilege and even upon the 
constitution of the monarchy, the evil only went mi increasing. 
The* social’ condition of the time recalls that of present-day 
Morocco, in the high price of necessaries and the extortions- of 
the financial authorities; every man was either soldier, be^ar 
or smuggler. 

Under Pontchartrain, Chamil]aT 4 and I>e$niarets> the expenses 
of.tbe two wars of 1688 and 170T attained to neariy five milliards. 
In order to cover this recouise-was bad as usual, not to remedies, 
but to palliatives worso than the evil:; heavy usurious loans, 
debasement of the coinage, creation of stocks that were per¬ 
petually being converted, and ridiculous charges which the 
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bourgeois, sickened with officialdom, would endure no longer. 
Richelieu himself had hesitated to tax labour; Louis XIV. trod 
the trade organizations under foot. It was necessary 
to have recourse to revolutionary measures, to direct to nroiu- 
taxation, ignoring all class distinction. In 1695 the 
graduated poll-tax was a veritable coup d'Hai against “*•“'**• 
privileged persons, who were equally brought under the tax; 
in 1710 was added the tithe {ddxieme), a tax upon income from 
all landed property. Money scarce, men too were lacking; 
the institution of the militia, tlie first germ of obligatory enlist¬ 
ment, was a no less important innovation. But these were only 
provisionary and desperate expedients, superposed upon the 
old routine, a further charge in addition to those already existing ; 
and this entirely mechanical system, destructive of private 
initiative and tlie very sources of public life, worked with diffi¬ 
culty even in time of peace. As Louis XIV. made war continually 
the result was the same as in Spain under Philip 11 .: depopula¬ 
tion and bankruptcy witliin the kingdom and the coalitions 
of Europe without. 

In 1660 France was predominant in Europe ; but she aroused 
no jealousy except in tlie house of Habsburg, enfeebled and 
divided against itsNf. It was sufficient to remain 
faithful to the practical policy of Henry IV., of 
Richelieu and of Mazarin; that of eiodcration in LouliXIV. 
strength. This Louis XIV. very soon altered, while 
yet claiming to continue it; he superseded it by one principle : 
that of replacing the proud tyranny of the Ilabsburgs of Spain by 
another. He claimed to lay down the law everywhere, in the 
preliminary negotiations between his ambassador and the 
Spanish ambassador in London, in tlie affair of the salute exacted 
from French vessels by the English, and in that of the Corsican 
guard in Rsjme; while he proposed to become the head of the 
crusade against the Turks in the Mediterranean as in Hungary. 

The eclipse of tile great idea of tlie balance of power in Europe 
was no sudden afitair: the most fiourUhing years the: i«ign 
were still enlightened by it: witness the repurchase of Dulflci^ 
from Charles 11 . in i66a, the cession of the duchies of Bkt and 
of Lorraine and tlie war against Portugal. But soon the partial 
or total conquest of the Spanish inheritance proved “ the grandeur 
of his beginnings and tiie meanness of his end.” Like Philip 
the Fair and like Richelieu, Louis XIV. sought support for hts 
external policy in that public opinion which in internal matters 
he held .so cheap; and he found equally devoted auxiliaries 
in the jurists oi his parlements. 

It was thus tlwt tlie first of his wars for the extension of 
frontiers began, tho War of Devolution. On the death of his 
father-in-law, Philip IV. of Spain, be transferred 
into the rcokn of politics a civil custom of inheritance 
prevailing in Brabant, and laid claim to Flanders in tt^ utr. 
the name of his wife Maria Theresa. The Anglu-Dutch 
War (1665-1667), in which he was by way of supporting the 
United Provinces without engaging his fleets retarded this 
enterprise by a year. But after his mediation m the treaty of 
Breda (July 1667), when Hugues de Lionne, secretary of state 
fur foreign affairs, had isolated Spain, he substituted soldiers 
for the jurists and cannon for diplomacy in the matter of the 
queen’s rights. 

The secretary of state for war, Micliel le Tellier, had organized 
his army ; and thanks to his great ooti'vity in reform, especially 
after tlie Fronde, Louis XlV. found himself in possession of an 
army that was well equipped, well clothed, weU provisioned, 
and very different from the r^ble of the Thirty Years’ War, 
fitted out by dishonest jobbing contractors. Severe discipline, 
suppression of fraudulent interference, furnishing of clothes 
and equipment by the king, regulation of rank, among the 
officers, systematic revictualling of the army, settled means of 
manufacturing and furnishing arms and ammunition, placing 
of the army under the direct authority of the king, abolition of 
great milit^ charges, subordination of the governors of strong¬ 
holds, control by the civil authority over Qie soldiers efferted 
by means of paymasters and commiawries of stores:; all thia 
organization of ^ royal axmy waa the work of le IdUer, 
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His son, Franfois Michel le Tellier, marquis de Louvois, had 
one sole merit, that of being his father’s pupil. A parvenu of 
the middle classes, he was brutal in his treatment of the lower 
orders and a sycophant in his behaviour towards the powerful ; 
prodigiously active, ill-obeyed—as was the custom—but much 
dreaded. From 1677 onwards he did but finish perfecting Louis 
XIV.’s army in accordance with the .suggestions left by his 
father, and made no fundamental changes : neither the definite 
abandonment of the feudal arriire-ban and of recruiting—sources 
of disorder and insubordination—nor the creation of the militia, 
which allowed the nation to penetrate into all the ranks of the 
army, nor the adoption of the gun with the bayonet,—which 
was to become the ultima ratio of peoples as the cannon was that 
of sovereigns,—nor yet the uniform, intended to strengthen 
esprit de corps, were due to him. Ho maintained the institutions 
of the day, though seeking to diminish their abuse, and he 
perfected material details ; but misfortune would have it that 
instead of remaining a great military administrator he flattered 
Louis XIV.’s megalomania, and thus caused his perdition. 

Under his orders Turenne conquered Flanders (June-August 
1667); and as the queen-mother of Spain would not give in, 
Cond6 occupied Franche Comt 4 in fourteen days 
Mlum'ot (February iffGS). But Europe rose up in wrath ; the 
the HMgue. United Provinces and England, jealous and disquieted 
by this near neighbourhood, formed with Sweden 
the triple alliance of the Hague (January 1668), ostensibly 
to offer their mediation, though m reality to prevent the 
occupation of the Netherlands. Following the advice of Colbert 
and de Lionne, Louis XIV. appeared to accede, and by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle he preserved his conquests in Flanders 
(May 1668). 

This peace was neither sufficient nor definite enough for Louis 
XIV.; and during four years he employed all his diplomacy 
to isolate the republic of the United Provinces in 
Europe, us he had done for Spain. He wanted to ruin 
ChMptUt. this nation both in a military and an economic sense, 
in order to annex to French Flanders the rest of the 
Catholic Netherlands allotted to him by a secret treaty for parti¬ 
tioning the Spanish possessions, signed with his brother-in-law the 
emperor Leopold on the igth of January 1668. Colbert—very 
envious of Holland’s wealth—prepared the finances, le Tellier 
the army and de Lionne the alliances. In vain did the grand- 
Wmrwitb province of Holland, Jan de Witt, 

MoUmae. concessions of all kinds; both England, bound 

by the secret treaty of Dover (January 1670), and 
France had need of this war. Avoiding the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands, Louis XIV. effected the passage of the Rhine in 
June 1672; and the disarmed United Provinces, which had on 
their side only Brandenburg and Spain, were occupied in a few 
days. The brothers de Witt, in consequence of their fresh offer 
to treat at any price, were assassinated; jthe broken dykes of 
Muiden arrested the victorious march of Cond6 and Turenne; 
while the popular and military party, directed by the stadtholder 
William of Orange, took the upper hand and preached resistance 
to the death. “ The war is over,” said the new secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, Amauld de Pomponne; but Louvois 
and Louis XIV. said no. The latter wished not. only to take 
possession of the Netherlands, which were to be given up to him 
with half of the United Provinces and their colonial empire ; 
he wanted “ to play the Charlemagne,” to re-establish Catholicism 
in that country as Philip II. had formerly attempted to do, 
to occupy all the territory as far as the Lech, and to exact an 
annual oath of fealty. But the patriotism and the religious 
fanaticism of the Dutch revolted against this insupportable 
tyranny. Power had passed from the hands of the burghers 
of Amsterdam into those of William of Orange, who on the 30th 
PtMceof August 1673, profiting by the arrest of the army 
Nij.-n- brought about by the inundation and by the fears of 

TdM**’ Europe, joined in a coalition with the emperor, the 

of Spain, the duke of Lorraine, many of the 
princes of'thl: Eihpire, and with England, now at last enlightened 
AS to the prdjKts of Catholic restoration which Louis XIV. was 
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planning with Charles II. It was necessary to evacuate and 
then to settle with the United Provinces, and to turn against 
‘Spain. After fighting for five years against the whole of Europe 
by land and by sea, the efforts of Turenne, Cond^ and Duquesne 
culminated at Nijmwegen in fresh acquisitions (1678). Spain 
had to cedS to Louis XIV., Franche Comt6, Dunkirk and half 
of Flanders. This was another natural and glorious result 
of the treaty of the Pyrenees. The Spanish monarchy was 
disarmed. 

But Louis XIV. had already manifested that unmeasured 
and restless passion for glory, that claim to be the exclusive 
arbiter of western Europe, that blind and narrow 
insistence, which were to bear out his motto " Seul 
contre tous.” Whilst all Europe nvas disarming he 
kept his troops, and used peace as a means of conquest. 
Under orders from Colbert de Croissy the jurists came upon the 
scene once more, and their unjust decrees were sustained by 
force of arms. The Chamhres de Reunion sought for and joined 
to the kingdom those lands which were not actually dependent 
upon his new conquests, but which had formerly been so: such 
as Saarbriicken, Deux Fonts (Zweibriicken) and Montbeliard in 
1680, Strassburg and Casale in 1681. The power of the house 
of Habsburg was paralysed by an invasion of the Turks, and 
Ix)uis XIV. sent 35,000 men into Belgium ; while Luxemburg 
was occupied by Crequi and Vauban. The truce of Ratisbon 
(Regensburg) imposed upon Spain completed the work of the 
peace of Nijmwegen (1684); and thenceforward Louis XIV.’s 
terrified allies avoided his clutches while making ready to fight 
him. 

This was the moment chosen by Louis XIV.’s implacable 
enemy, William of Orange, to resume the war. His surprise 
of Marshal Luxembourg near Mons, after the signature 
of the peace of Nijmwegen, had proved that in his eyes ” 

war was the basis of his authority in Holland and 
in Europe. His sole arm of support amidst all his allies was not 
the English monarchy, sold to Louis XIV., but Protestant 
England, jealous of France and uneasy about her independence. 
Being the husband of the duke of York’s daughter, he had an 
understanding in this country with Sunderland, Godolphin and 
Temple—a party whose success was retarded for several years 
by the intrigues of Shaftesbury. But Louis XIV. added mistake 
to mistake; and the revocation of the edict of Nantes added 
religious hatreds to political jealousies. At the same time the 
Catholic powers responded by the league of Augsburg 
(July 1686) to his policy of unlimited aggrandisement. 

The unsuccessful attempts of Louis XIV. to force 
his partisan Cardinal Wilhelm Egon von Furstenberg (see 
FOr.stenberg : House) into the electoral see of Cologne ; the 
bombardment of Genoa; the humiliation of the pope in Rome 
itself by the marquis de Lavardin ; the seizure of the Huguenot 
emigrants at Mannheim, and their imprisonment at Vincennes 
under pretext of a plot, precipitated the conflict. The question 
of the succession in the Palatinate, where Louis XIV. supported 
the claims of his sister-in-law the duchess of Orleans, gave the 
signal for a general war. The French armies devastated the 
Palatinate instead of attacking William of Orange in the Nether¬ 
lands, leaving him free to disembark at Torbay, usurp the throne 
of England, and construct the Grand Alliance of 1689. 

Fur from reserving all his forces for an important struggle 
elsewhere, foreshadowed by the approaching death of Charles ll. 
of Spain, Louis XIV., isolated in his turn, committed 
the error of wasting it for a space of ten years in a 
war of conquest, by which he alienated all that remained AUUnca. 
to him of European sympathy. The French armies, 
notwithstanding the disappearance of Condc ani Turenne, had 
still glorious days before them with Luxembourg at Fleurus, at 
Steenkirk and at Neerwinden (1690-1693), and with Catinat 
in Piedmont, at Staffarda, and at Marsaglla ; hut these successes 
alternated with reverses. Tourville’s fleet, victorious at Beachy 
Head, came to grief at La Hogue (1692) 7 and though the ex¬ 
peditions to Ireland in favour of James II. were unsuccessful, 
thanks to the Huguenot Schomberg, Jean Bart and Duguay- 
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Trouin ruined Anglo-Dutch maritime commerce. Louis XIV. 
assisted in person at the sieges of Mons and Namur, operations* 
for which he had a liking, because, like Louvois, who died in 
i6gi, he thought little of the French soldiery in the open field. 
After three years of strife, ruinous to both sides, he nAde the first 
overtures of peace, thus marking amepoch in his foreign policy ; 
though William took no unfair advantage of this, remaining 
content with the restitution of places taken by the Chambres de 
Reunion, except Strassburg, with a frontier-line of fortified 
• places for the Dutch, and with the official deposition 
'ityawlck Stuarts. But the treaty of Ryswick (1697) 

marked the condemnation of the policy pursued 
since that of Nijmwegen. While signing this peace Louis XIV. 
was only thinking of the succession in Spain. By partitioning 
her in acKance with the other strong powers, England and 
Holland, h)- means of the treaties of the Hague and of ].ondon 
(1698-1O99), —as he had formerly done with the emperor in 
1668,—he seemed atfirst to wish for a pacific .solutionof the eternal 
conflict between the Hahsburgs and the Bourhons^fcnd to restrict 
himself to the perfecting of his natural frontiers ; but on the 
death of Charles II. of Spain (1700) he claimed e^'er>•thing in 
fa\’our of his grandson, the duke of Anjou, now appointed 
universal heir, though ri.sking the loss of all by once more letting 
himself fall into imprudent and provocative action in the dynastic 
interest. 

English public opinion, desirous of peace, had forced William 
III. to recognize Philip V. of Spain ; hut Louis XIV.’s mainten- 
Warotthe eventual right of his grandson to the crown 

Spaninh of France, and the expulsion of the Dutch, who had 
Succea- not rccognizcd Philip V., from the Barrier towns, 
brought about the Grand Alliance of 1701 between 
the maritime Powers and the court of Vienna, desirous of parti¬ 
tioning the inheritance of Charles 11 . The recognition of the Old 
1 ‘rctender as James III., king of England, was only a re.sponse 
to the Grand Alliance, but it drew the. English Tories into an 
inevitable war. Despite the death of William Ill. (March 19, 
J702) his policy triumphed, and in this war, the longest in the 
reign, it wa.s the names of the enemy's generals. Prince Eugene 
of .Savoy, Mazarin’s grand-nephew, and the duke of Marlborough, 
which sounded in the ear, instead of Conde, Tureime and 
Luxembourg. Although during the first campaigns (1701-1703) 
in Italy, in Germany and in the Netherlands success was equally 
Iialaticed, the successors of t’illar.s—thanks to the treason of the 
duke of Savoy—were defeated at Hochstadt and Landau, and 
were reduced to the defensive. (1704). In 1706 the defeats at 
Ramillies and Turin led to the evacuation of the Netherlands 
and Italv, and endangered the safety of Dauphin^. In 1708 
Louis XiV. bv a supreme effort was still able to maintain his 
armies ; hut the rout at Oudenarde, due to the misundersUinding 
between the duke of Burgundy and Venddme, left the northern 
frontier exposed, and the cannons of the Dutch were, heard at 
Marl)'. Louis XIV. had to hunfljle himself to the extent of a.sking 
tin- Dutch for peace ; hut they forgot the lesson of 1673, and 
revolted by their demands at the Hague, he made a lest appeal 
to arms and to the patriotism of his subjects at Malplaquct 
(.September 1709). .'tfler this came invasion. Nature herself 
conspircfl with the enemy in the disastrous winter of 1709. 

What saved Louis XIV. was not merely his noble constancy of 
resolve, the firmness of the marquis dc Torey, secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, the victory of Vendome at Villaviciosa, nor 
the loyaltv of his people. The interruption of the conferences 
at flcrtruydeid)ei'g liaving obliged the Whigs and Marlborough to 
resign their power into the hands of the Tories, now sick of war, 
the death of the emperor Joseph I. (April 1711), which risked 
the reconstruction of Charles V.’s colossal and unwieldy monarchy 
upon the shoulders of the archduke Charles, and Marshal Villars’ 
famous victory of Denain(july 1712) combined to render possible 
the treaties of Utrecht, Rastatt and Baden (1713-1714). 
gavejtidy and the Netherlands to the Hahsburgs, 
iTl3. ’ Spain and her colonies to the Bourbons, the places on. 

the coast and the colonial commerce to England (wrfio 
bad the lion’s shareL and a royal crown tj the duke of Savoy 


and the elector of Brandenburg. The peace of Utrecht was to 
France what the peace of Westphalia had been to Austria, and 
curtailed the former acquisitions of Louis XIV. 

The ageing of the great king was betrayed not only by Ae 
fortune of war in the hands of Villeroy, la Feuillade, or Marsin; 
disgrace and misery at home were worse than defeat. Eaaal 
By the strange and successive deaths of the Grand Loula 
Dauphin (1711), the duke and duchess of Burgundy XlV.’a 
(1712)—who hud been the only joy of the old monarch 'olgm. 
—and of his two grand.sons (1712-1714), it seemed as though his 
whole family were invoh'ed under the same curse. The court, 
whose sentimental history has been related by Madame de la 
Fayette, its official splendours by Loret, and its intrigues by the 
due de Saint-.Simon, now resembled an infirmary of morose 
invalids, presided over by Louis XIV.’s elderly wife, Madame 
de Maintenon, under the domination of the Jesuit le Tellicr. 
Neither was it merely the clamours of the people that arose against 
the monarch. All the more remarkable spirits of the time, like 
prophets in Israel, denounced a tyranny which put Chamillart 
at the head of the finances because he played billiards well, and 
Villeroy in command of the armies although he was utterly 
untrustworthy ; which sent the “ patriot ” Vauban into disgrace, 
banished from the court Catinat, the Pere la Pensee, “ exiled ” 
to Cambrai the too clear sighted Fenelon, and suspected Racine 
of Jansenism and La P'ontaine of independence. 

Di.scase and famine; crushing imposts and extortions; 
official debasement of the currency ; bankruptcy ; state prisons ; 
religious and political inquisition ; suppression of all institutions 
for the safe-guarding of rights; tyranny by the intendants; 
royal, feudal and clerical oppression burdening every faculty 
and every necessary of life ; “ monstrous and incurable luxury ” ; 
the horrible drama of poison; the twofold adultery of Madame de 
Montespan; and the narrow bigotry of Madame de Maintenon— 
all concurred to make the end of the reign a sad contrast with the 
splendour of its beginning. When reading Molierc and Racine, 
Bossuet and Fenelon, the campaigns of Turenne, or Colbert’s 
ordinances; when enumerating the countless literary and 
scientific institutions of the great century ; when considering the 
port of Brest, the Canal dti Midi, Pcrrault’s colonnade of the 
Louvre, Mansart’s Invalides and the palugc of Versailles, and 
Vauban's fine fortifications - admiration is kindled for the 
radiant splendour of Louis XIV’.'s period. But the art and 
literature expressed by the genius of the masters, reflected in tlie 
tastes of society,and to be taken by Europe as a model throughout 
a whole century, arc no criterion of the social and political order 
of the day. They were but a magnificent drapery of pump and 
glory thrown across a background of poverty, ignorance, super¬ 
stition, hypocrisy and cruelty ; remove it, and reality appears in 
all its brutal and sinister nudity. The corpse of Louis XIV., 
left to sers-ants for disposal, and saluted all along the road to 
Saint Denis by the curses of a noisy crowd sitting in the cabarets, 
celebrating his death by drinking more than their fill as a com¬ 
pensation for having suflered too much from hunger during his 
lifetime—such was the coarse but sincere epitaph which popular 
opinion placed on the tomb of the “ Grand Monarque.” The 
nation, resti\'e under his now broken yoke, received with a 
joyous anticipation, which the future was to discount, the royal 
infant whom they called Louis the Well-beloved, and whose 
funeral sixty years later was to lie greeted with the same proofs 
of di.sillusionment. 

The death of Louis XIV. closed a great era of French history ; 
the 18th century opens upon a crisis for the monarchy. From 
1715 to 1723 came the reaction of the Regency, with its cbaraetar 
marvellous effrontery, innovating spirit and frivolous of tba 
immorality. From 1723 to 1743 came the meaiy-•ighteaait 
mouthed despotism of Cardinal Fleury, and liis 
apathetic policy within and without the kingdom. From 1743, 
to 1774 came the personal rule of Louis XV., when all the different 
powers were in conflict—the bishops and parlement quarrelling, 
the government fighting against the clergy and the magistracy,, 
and public opinion in decided opposition to the state. Till at. 
; last, from. 1774 to 1789, came Louis XVI. with his honest illusionsj. 
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Ws moral pusillanimity and his intellectual impotence, to 
aggravate still further the accumulated errors of ages and to 
prMjare for the inevitable Revolution. 

The i8th centur5', like the 17th, opened with a political 
toup d’etat. Louis XV. was five years old, and the duke of 
jfif Orleans held the regency. But J.nuis XIV. had in his 
Reteacy will delegated all the power of the government to a 
(ITIS- council on which the duke of Maine, his legitimated 
son, had the first, but Madame de Maintenon and the 
Jesuits the predominant place. This colleetive administration, 
designed to cripple the action of the regent, encountered a two¬ 
fold opposition from the nobles and the parlemcnt; but on the 
and of September 171^ the emancipated parlement set aside 
the will in favour of the duke of Orleans, who thus together 
with the title of regent had all the real power. He therefore 
reinstituted the parlement in its ancient rigfit of remonstranec 
(suspended since the declarations of 1667 and 1673), and handed 
over ministerial power to the nobility, replacing the secretaries 
of state by six councils composed in part of great nobles, on the 
advice of the famous due de Saint-Simon. The due de Noaillcs, 
president of the couneil of finance, had the direction of this 
“ Polysynodie.” 

The duke of Orleans, son of the princess palatine and Louis 
XIV.’s brother, possessed many gifts — courage, intelligence 
and agility of mind—but he lacked the one gift of 
o^icMu t'S'tig tliesc to good advantage. 'Ihe political crisis 
that had placed him in power had nut put an end to 
the financial crisis, and this, it was hoped, might be effected by 
substituting partial and petty bankruptcies frjr the general 
bankruptcy cynically advocated by Saint-Simon. The reduction 
of the royal revenues did not suffice to fill the trcasuiy; while 
the establishment of a chamber of justice (March 1716) had no 
other result than that of demoralizing the great lords and ladies 
already mad for plea.svire, by bringing them into contact with 
the farmers of the revenue who purchased impunity from them. 
A very clever Scotch adventnror named John Law (q.v.) now 
offered his assistance in dealing with the enormous dete of more 
than three milliards, and in providing the treasury. Being well 
acquainted with the mechanism of banking, he had adopted 
views as to cash, credit and the circulation of values which 
contained an admixture of truth and falsehood. Authorized 
after many dilFicuities to organize a private bank of deposit and 
account, which being well conceived prospered and revived 
commerce. Law proposed to lighten the treasury by the profits 
accruing to a great maritime and colonial company. Payment 
for the shares in this new Company of the West, with a capital 
of a hundred millions, was to be made in credit notes upon the 
government, converted into 4% stock. These a^egated 
funds, needed to supply the immense and fertile valley’ of the 
Mississippi, and the annuities of the treasory destined to pay 
for the Shares, were non-transferablc. Law’.s idea was to ask the 
bank for Gie'floating capital necessary, so that theibaok and the 
Company of the West were to be supplementary to-each other ; 
this is -i^at was called Law's system. After 'the chancellor 
D’Aguesseau and the due de Noailles had been replaced by 
D’Argenson alone, and after the lit de justice of the 26th of 
August J718 had deprived the parlemcnt, .hostile to Law, of the 
authority left to it, the bank became royal and the Company 
of the West universal. But the royal bartk, as a state establish¬ 
ment, asked fur compulsory privilege .to increase the emission 
of its credit notes, and that they Should receive a premium upon 
all metallic specie. The Company of the Indies became the 
grantee for the farming of tobacco, the coinage of metals, and 
farming in general; .and in order to procure funds it multiplied 
the output of shares, which were adroitly launched and became 
more and more sought for on the exchange in the rue Quin- 
campoix. This soon caused a frenzy of stock-jobbing, which 
disturbed the stability of private fortunes and social positions, 
and depraved customs and manners with the seductive irotion 
Of easily obtained riches. The nomination of Law to the con- 
trtiller-generalship, re-established for his'benefit on the resignation 
of D’Argenson (January 5,1720), let loose still wilder speculation; 


till the day came when he could no longer face the terrible 
‘difficulty of meeting both private irredeemable shares with a 
variable return, and the credit notes redeemable at sight and 
guaranteed ^bv the state. Gold and silver were proscribed ; 
the bank and the company were joined in one ; the credit notes 
and the shares were assimilated. But credit cannot b 4 com¬ 
manded cither by violtnce or by expedients; between July 
and September 1720 came the suspension of payments, the 
flight of law, and the disastrous liquidation which proved once 
again that respect for the state’s obligations had not yet entered 
into the law of public finance. 

Reaction on a no less extensive scale characterized foreign 
policy during the Regency. A clcAe alliance between France 
and her ancient enemies, England and Holland, was 
concluded and maintained from 1717 to 1730 : France, Anglo- 
after thirty years of fighting, between two periods of Dutch 
bankruptcy ; Holland reinstalled in her commercial 
position ; and England, seemg before her the beginning of her 
empire over the seas—all three had an interest fn peace. On the 
other hand, peace was imperilled by Philip V. of Spain and by 
the emperor (who had accepted the portiem assigned to them 
by the treaty' of Utrecht, while claiming the whole), by Savoy 
and Brandenburg (who had profited too much by European 
conflicts not to desire their perpetuation), by' the cri.sis from 
which the maritime powers of the Baltic were suffering, and by 
the Turks on the Hanube. The dream of Cardinal Alberoni, 
Philip V.’s minister, was to set -fire to all this inflammable 
material in order to snatch therefrom a crown of some sort to 
.satisfy the maternal greed of Elizabeth Famesc; and this he 
might Itave attained by the oocupation of Sardinia and the 
expedition to Sicily (i7t7-r7t8), if Dubois, a priest without u 
religion, a greedy parvenu and a diplomatist of second rank, 
though tenacious and fuR of resources as a mmistor, had not 
planed his common sense at the disposal of the regent’s interests 
and those of European peace. He signed the triple alliance at 
the Hague, succeeding with the assistance of .Stanhope, the 
Englishmmlster, in engaging the emperor therein, after attempt¬ 
ing this for a year and a half. Whilst the Spanish fleet was 
destroyed before Syracuse by Admiral Byng, the intrigue of 
the Spanish ambassador Cellamare with the duke of Maine to 
exclude the family of Grlcans from thci!uccc.ssion on Louis XV.’s 
death was discovered and repressed; and Marshal Berwick 
burned the dockyards at Pasajes in Spain. Albernni’s dream 
vras shattered by the treaty of London in 1720. 

Seized in bis turn with alonging forthe cardinal’s hat, Dubois 
paid for it by the‘registering of the bull Vnigenitus and by the 
persecution of the Jansenists which the rcjgent had slopped. 
Aftcrthe majority of Louis XV. had been proclaimed on the i6th 
of February 1723, Dubois was the first to depart; and four 
months after his disappearance the duke of Orleans^ exhausted 
by his excesses, carried with him into the grave that spirit of 
rrfnrm which he had compromised by his frivolous voluptuous¬ 
ness (December 2,1723). 

The Regency had been the making of the house of Orleans ; 
thenceforward the question was how to humble it, and the due 
de Bourbon, now prime minister—a great-grandson Mjautiy 
of the great Condi, but a narrow-minded man of ottho 
limited intelligence, led by a worthless woman— sue a* 
set himself to do so. The marquise de Prie was the 
first of a series of publicly recognized mistresses ; from r723 
to 1726 she directed foreign policy and internal affairs despite 
the king’s majority, moved always more by a spirit of vengeance 
than by ambition. This sad pair were dominated by the silf- 
interested and continual fear of becoming subject to the son of 
the Regent, whom they detested; but danger came upon them 
from elsewhere. They found standipg in their way the very 
man who had been fhe author of their fortunes, l^uis XV.'s 
tutor, uneasy in the exercise vf a veiled authority; for the 
churchman Fleury .knew how to wait, on condition of ultimataljr 
attaining his end. Neither the festivities given at'ChantiHy 
in honour of the’king, nor the dismissal (despite the most solemn 
promises) of the ’Spanish infanta, vdio had been betrotlttil 
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to Louis X'V., ,Tior y«t the young kwg’s murriagc to Maria 
Leszczynska marriage n«g( 5 tiated by the inaTt|»^e 

de Prie in order to bar the throne from the Orleans family— 
could alienate the sovereign from his old master. The irritation 
Tccpt up by the agents of Philip V., incensed by this .affront, 
and the discontent aroused by the institutions of t^.ffini/tuMtiente 
and the mifitia, by the le-establishraent of the feudal tax on 
T,ouis XV.’s joyful accession, and by the resirmption of a persear- 
tion of the Thotestants and the Jansenists which had 'apparently 
died hut, were cleverly exploited by Tleury ■; and a last ill-timed 
attempt fey the queen to separate the king from him broiight 
afiout the fall of the due dc Bourbon, very opportunely for 
Franee, in June 1716. , 

From the hands of his unthinking pupil Fleury eventually 
received the supreme direction of affairs, which he retained for 
CMrdiaMi st^onteen years. -He was aged seventy-two -when 
Fleury, he thus obtained the power wfeich had been his un- 
1726 - measured though not ill-calculated ambition. Soft- 
spoken and polite, crafty and .suspicious, he was 
pacific by temperament-and therefore allowed politics to slumber. 
His turn for economics made Oiry,' the controller-general of 
finance, for long his essential partner. The latter laboured at 
re-establishing order in fiscal affairs ; and various •measures 
like the impost of the dixieme upon all properly save that of the 
clergy, together with the end of the com famine, sufficed to 
restore a certain amount of well-being. Religious peace was 
more difficult to secure; in fact politico-religious quarrels 
dominated all the ’mternal policy of the kingdom during forty 
years, and gradually compromised the royal authority. The 
Jesuits, Tctumed to power in 172.'? 'with the due de Bourbon 
and in T726 with Fleury, rekindled the old .strife regarding the 
hull Vni^eniiut in opposition to the Galllican.s and the Jansenists. 
The retractation imposed upon Cardinal de Noailles, 'and his 
repkcRmeirt in the archbishopric of Paris fey Vintimille, an 
unequivocal Molinist, excited among the populace a very 
violent agitation against the court of Rome and the Jesuits, 
the prelude to a uni ted Fronde of the Sorbemne and the parlement. 
Fleury found no other remedy for this agitation—in which 
appeal wa,s made even to miracles—than'?i/j defusiice and kdtres 
de cachet ; Jansenism remained a potent source of trouble 
within ,the heart of Catholicism. 

Tfei* worn-out septuagenarian, who prised rest above every- 
■thing,'imported into foreign policy the-same mania for-economy 
and fhe same sloth in action. He naturally adopted 
reconciling Louis KW.'s 'descendants, 
po«*? who had cill 'been embroiled 'ever 'since the Polish 
marriage. He succeeded in this by playing very 
adroitly on the ambition of Elkaheth Famese and her husband 
Philip V., who was to reign in Trance notwithstanding 
any renunciartion that might have taken 'place. Despite 
the birth of a dauphin (Septenlber 17251), 'whiA cut short the 
Spanish intrigues, the reconciliation was a'lasting one (treaty of 
Seville); it led to common action in Italy,'andto thcinstallation 
of Spanish royalties at Parma, Piacenra, and ‘SOon after at 
Naples. Fleury, supported by the 'English •Hanoverian alliance, 
to wliich he sacrificed 'the French ■navy, -dbliged the 'emperor 
Chanlas VI. to sacrifice the trade of the -Austrian Nethetlands to 
the maritime powers -and 'Central Italy to the Bourbons, in 
order to gain recognition 'for his Pragmatic Sanction. The 
question of the succession in Trance lay dormant until the'end 
of the century, and Floury thought he 'had definitely obtained 
•peace in the treaty of Vienna (lysf). 

The war of the 'Pdlish snccessicm prov e d 'him to have been 
deceived. On the -death of 'Augustus II. of Saxony, king of 
Poland, Louis XV.’s father-in-iaw had been proclaimed king by 
the PriliSh diet. This 'was an ephemeral suecass, ill-prepared 
and dbtained by tifking -a sudden advantage of national senti¬ 
ment ; it was soon followed by a check, owing t® a -Russian and 

> Jmn .Qury Lbuis Orry .dc Fulvy (1703-1751), /oounsel to the 
,padctnent,iai72B,iutendantof finances in 1737, tounded at "Vincennes 
the m-anulactory of porcelain which was bought in 1750 by the 
farmers general and-transferred to'Sevres. 


German icoalkioiii .and the baseness of Cariiinal Fleuty, wJnn,.in 
'Order to ovoid intervening, pretended to tremble before *n 
imaginary threat of reprisals on the part of iEnglaud. 

But Chauivelkg the ke^cr of the seals, supported by puueh 
public opinion, avenged on .tbe Biiinc and tlie PotheS»e««i- 
unlucky heroism of the conite de Plclo at Danzig,* (the 
varrished -dream of the queen, the broken word of Louis 
XV., and the treacherous abandonment of Poland. Fleuryjievtr 
forgavc'him for this: Chauvelin had checkmated hhn whh'war ; 
he checkmated Chauvelin with peace, and hastened to replace 
Marshals Berwick and Villars by diplomatists. The third 
treaty of Vienna (173R), the reward of so much-effort, would only 
Iwve claimed for France the little duohycf ,Bar,ih»d not Chauveiin 
forced Louis XV. to obtain Lorraine for his fatherrin-rlaw—still 
hoping for the reversion of the crenvm ; but Fleary thus rendered 
impoBsWe any influence mf the queen, and held Stanislaus at 
his mercy. In order to avenge himself npon Qiamfelm he 
sacrificed him to the cabinets (if Vienna and London, alarmed 
at seeing him revive the national tradition in Italy. 

Fleury hardlybad time to .Iwnathe before n new conffagmtion 
broke out in the cost. The Russian empress Anne and the 
emperor Charles VI. had planned to begin diiamembEr- 
ing the Turkish empire. More fortunate than PKln, 

Villcneuve, the French ambassador at Constantinople, quewdim. 
endeavoured to postpone this evout, .and was well 
supported ; he revived the courage of the Turks and .provided 
them with arms, tlraiiks to the comte de Boimeival one 

of those adventurers of Irigh renown whose influence in Europe 
during the finst half of the eiglrtoenth century ,is one of the 
most piquant features of that period. The peace of Belgrade 
(September 1739) was, by its renewal of the capituktions, a 
great material success for 'France, and a great moral victory by 
the rebuff to Austria arid Russia. 

France had become once more the arbiter «f Europe, when 
the death of the emperor Charles VI. in 174(0 lOpenfld up .anew 
period of wars and misfortunes for Europe and for ^i„'ot-ibe 
the. pacific Fleury. Every one had signed Charles VI.’s jmaUm 
Pragmatic Ranction, proclaiming the succsision-righte.*«««••• 
of his daughter, the arehduchess Maria TSieresa; but 
on his death there was a general renunciation of signatures 
and an attempt to divide 'the heritage. The safety of the 
house of Austria depended on 'tiie attitude of France ; for 
Austria could no longer (harm her. Fieury’s inclination 'was 
not to -misase France’s traditional .prfliey by (exaggerati^ it, 
but to respect his sworn word ; he ^red not press his opiman, 
however, and yielded (to the fiery impa(tience of young hotiheads 
like the 'two Belle-Isles, and -of all those who, infatuated by 
Frederick 11 ., felt sick of doing nothing at yersaiaas land wore 
backed up by Louis XV.’s 'bellicose mistresses. had to 
experience the repeated defections -of Frederick II. in ids own 
interests, and the precipitate retreat from Bohemia. He bad to 
humble himself before Austria and -the whole of Europe ; and it 
was high time for Fleury, now (fallen into isscand childhood, to 
vanish from the scene (January ^743). 

Louis XV. was at last to become bis oiwn (prime minister 
and to reign alone ; but in reality he -was unore (embntaased 
■thanpleased'by theresponsibilityiinounfbentuponium. 

He therefore retained the persons (who bad (composed 
Flesiry’s staff; though instead-df being led(byiaaingle Luaitxv. 
one of them, he fell into the (hands of several, M<bo 
disputed among themselves for the ascendancy-: iMkhtb^, 
incomparahle in little tilings, but neglectful of -political (Off^; 
D'Argenson,iboId, and strongly attadhed to'his work astninister 

“ Louis Robert Hippolyto tie Br6hnn, comte dc.PUlo ,(1099-1734). 
a Breton by birth, ori^aally a soldier, was at the time ol the siege 
of Danzig French amba-ssador to Denmark. Enraged at .the.return 
to Copenhagen, without having done anything, of the French force 
sent to help Btanislana, he himself led it back to Danzig and ielkenian 
(attack on the Russians on the ,27th of May .1734. Eltlo was aepoet 
of cansiderable charm, and well-read both in science and liteioteie. 

Sec Marquis de Btihan, Le Comte de PKlo (Nantes, 1874}; R. 
Rathcry, Le Comte‘de Plito ('Pa(ri8, 1676); and (P. "Boyi, Stonkla* 
■heetctjiaki^H iedroieiime traiU de.Vieettie (Baris, 
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of war; and the cardinal de Tencin, a frivolous and worldly 
priest. Old Marshal de Noailles tried to incite Louis XV. to 
take his kingship in earnest, thinking to cure him by war of his 
effeminate passions ; and, in the spring of 1744, the king’s 
grave illness at Metz gave a momentary hope of reconciliation 
between him and the deserted queen. But the due de Richelieu, 
a roue who had joined hands with the sisters of the house of 
Nesle and was jealous of Marshal de Noailles, soon regained 
his lost ground; and, under the influence of this panderer to 
his pleasures, Louis XV. settled down into a life of vice. Holding 
aloof from active affairs, he tried to relieve the incurable boredom 
of .satiety in the violent exercise of hunting, in supper-parties 
with his intimates, and in spicy indiscretions. Brought up 
religiously and to shun the society of women, his first experiences 
in adultery had been made with many scruples and intermittently. 
Little by little, however, jealous of power, yet incapable of 
exercising it to any purpose, he sank into a sensuality which 
became utterly shameless under the influence of his chief mistress 
the duchesse de Chalcauroux. 

Hardly had a catastrophe snatched her away in the zenith 
of her power when complete corruption and the flagrant triumph 
of egoism supervened with the accession to power of 
J^|^^*‘'*the marquise de Pompadour, and for nearly twenty 
years (1745-1764) the whims and caprices of this 
little bourgeoise ruled the realm. A prime minister 
in petticoats, she had her political system : reversed the time- 
honoured alliances of France, appointed or disgraced ministers, 
directed fleets and armies, concluded treaties, and failed in all 
her enterprises I She was the queen of fashion in a society 
where corruption blossomed luxuriantly and exquisitely, and 
in a century of wit hers was second to none. Amidst this 
extraordinary instability, when everything was at the mercy 
of a secret thought of the master, the mistress alone held lasting 
sway ; in a reign of all-pervading satiety and tedium, she 
managed to remain indispensable and bewitching to the day 
of her death. 

Meanwhile the War of the Austrian Succe.ssion broke out 
again, and never had secretary of state more intricate questions 
to solve than had D'Argenson. In the attempt 
to make a stage-emperor of Charles Albert of Bavaria, 
Ckaptna. defeat was incurred at Dcttingcn, and the French 
were driven bark on the. Rhine (i74,'5). The Bavarian 
dream dissipated, victories gained in Flanders by Marshal Saxe, 
another adventurer of genius, at Fontenoy, Raucoux and 
I.awfeld (1745-1747), were hailed with joy as continuing those 
of Louis XlV.; even though they resulted in the loss of Germany 
and the doubling of English armaments. The “ disinterested ” 
peace of Aix-la-Chapcllc (October 1748) had no effectual.result 
ntlicr than that of destroying in Germany, and for the benefit 
of Pm.ssia, a balance of power that had yet to be secured in 
Judy, despite the establishment of the Spanish prince Philip at 
l^arnuL. ETance, meanwhile, was loeaten at sea by England, 
Maria Theresa’s sole ally. While founding her colonial empire 
England had come into collision with France j .and the rivalrv 
of the Hundred Years’ War had immediately sprung up again 
hetwMn the two countries. Engaged already in both Canada 
and in India (where Duplcix was founding an empire with a 
mere handful of men), it was to France’s interest not to become 
involved in war upon the Rhine, thus falling into England’s 
continental trap. She did fall into it, however : for the sake of 
conquering Silesia for the king of Prussia, Canada was left exposed 
by ^e capture of Cape Breton; while in order to restore this 
lame Silesia to Maria Theresa, Canada was lost and with it India. 

Fiance had worked for tlie king of Prussia from 1740 to 
1748; now it was Maria Theresa’s game that was played in 
ntSavta Seven Years’ War. In 1755, the English having 
rmn‘ made a sudden attack upon the French at sea, and 
J’wv Frederick 11 . having by a fresh volte-face passed into 
alliance with Great Britain, Louis XV.’s government 
accepted an alliance with Maria Theresa in the trelity 
of the ist of May 1756. Instead of remaining upon the defensive 
in this continental war—merely accessory as it was — ^he made 


it his chief affair, and placed himself under Hie petticoat govern- 
iipent of three women, Mtfria Theresa, Elizabeth of Russia and the 
marquise de Pompiodour. This error—the worst of all—^laid the 
foundations of the Prussian and British empires. By three 
battles, vicU'ries for the enemies of France—Rossbach in 
Germany, 1757, Plassey in India, 1757, and Quebec in Canada, 
1759 (owing to the recalj of Dupleix, who was not bringing in 
large enough dividends to the Company of the Indies, and to 
the abandonment of Montcalm, who could not interest any one 
in “ a few acres of snow ”), the expansion of Prussia was assured, 
and the British relieved of French rivalry in tlie expansion of 
their empire in India and on the North American continent. 

Owing to the blindness of Louis XV. and the vanity of the 
favourite, the treaties of Paris and Huhertusburg (1763) once 
more proved the French splendid in their conceptions, rnatietot 
but deficient in action. Moreover, Choiseul, secretary Paria and 
of state for foreign affairs since 1758, made out of this Hubertut- 
deceptive Austrian alliance a system which put the 
finishing touch to disaster; and after having thrown away 
everything to satisfy Maria Theresa’s hatred of Frederick II., 
the reconciliation between these two irreconcilable Germans at 
Neis.se and at Neustadt (1769-1770) was witnessed by France, 
to the prejudice of Poland, one of her most ancient adherents. 
The expedient of the Family Compact, concluded with Spain 
in 1761—with a view to taking vengeance upon England, whose 
fleets were a continual thorn in the side to France—served only 
to involve Spain herself in misfortune. Choiseul, who at least 
had a policy that was sometimes in the right, and who was very 
anxious to carry it out, then realized that the real quarrel had 
to be settled with England. Amid the anguish of defeat and of 
approaching ruin, he had an acute sense of the actualities of 
the cose, and from 1763 to 1766 devoted himself pa.ssionately 
to the reconstruction of the navy. To compensate for the loss 
of the colonies he annexed Lorraine (1766), and by the acquisition 
of Corsica in 1768 he gave France an intermediary position in 
the Mediterranean, between friendly Spain and Italy, looking 
forward t(j the time when it should become a stepping-stone to 
Africa. 

But Louis XV. had two policies. The incoherent efforts 
which he made to repair by the secret diplomacy of the comte 
de Broglie the evils caused by his official policy only 
aggravated his shortcomings and betrayed his weak- 
ness. The contradictory intrigues of the king’s of'potaad. 
Secret proceedings in the candidature of Prince Xavier, 
the dauphine’s brother, and the patriotic efforts of the confedera¬ 
tion of Bar, contributed to bring about the Polish crisis which 
the partition of 1772 resolved in favour of Frederick II.; and 
the 'Turks were in their turn dragged into the same disastrous 
affair. Of the old allies of France, Choiseul preserved at least 
Sweden by the coup d'etat of Gustavus III.; but instead of being 
as formerly the centre of great affairs, the cabinet of "Versailles 
lost all its credit, and only exhibited before the eyes of con¬ 
temptuous Europe France’s extreme state of decay. 

The nation felt this humiliation, and showed all the greater 
irritation as the want of cohesion in the government and the 
anarchy in the central authority became more and 
more intolerable in home affairs. Though the adminis- 
tration still possessed a fund of tradition and a ^ouiaxv. 
personnel which, including many men of note, protected 
it from the enfeebling influence of the court, it looked as though 
chance regulated everything so far as the government was 
concerned. These fluctuations were owing partly to the character 
of LouLs XV., and jjartly also to the fact that society in the 18th 
century was too advanced in its ideas to submit without resistance 
to the caprice of such a man. His mistresses were^ot the only 
cause of this; for ever since Fleury’s advent political parties 
had come to the fore. From 1749 to 1757 the party of religious 
devotees grouped round the queen and the king’s daughters, 
with the dauphin as chief and the comte D’Argenson and 
Machault d’Amouville, keeper of the seals, as lieutenants, had 
worked against Madame de Pompadour (who leant for support 
upon the parlements, the Jansenists and the philosophers), 
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and had gained the upper hand. Thenceforward poverty, 
disorders, and consequently murmurs increased. The financial 
reform attempted by Machault d’Arnoiiville between 1745 
and 1749—a reduction of the debt through the impost of the 
twentieth and the edict of 1749 against the efttensive pro¬ 
perty held in rnortmain by the Church—after his disgrace only 
resulted in failure. The army, which D'Argenson (likewise 
dismissed by Madame de Pompadour) had been from 1743 to 
1747 trying to restore by useful reforms, was riddled by cabals. 
IIalf*he people in the kingdom were dying of hunger, while 
the court was insulting poverty by its luxury and waste ; and 
from 1750 onwards political ferment was everywhere manifest. 
It found all the more fa^urablr foothold in that the Church, 
the Stiite's best ally, had made herself more ami more unpopular. 
Her refusal of the sacraments to those who would not accept 
the bull Unigenittis (174O) was exploited in the eyes of the 
masses, as in those of more enlightened people was her selfish 
and short-sighted resistance to the financial plans of Machault. 
The general discontent was expressed by the parleinents in their 
attempt to establish a political supremacy amid universal 
confusion, and by the popular voice in pamphlets recalling by 
their violence those of the League. Lvery one expected and 
desired a speedy revolution that should put an end to a policy 
which alternated between overheated effervescence, abnormal 
activity and lethargy. Nothing can better show the point to 
which things had descended than the attempted assassination 
of Louis the VV'ell-bcloved by Damiens in 1757. 

Choiseul was the means of accelerating tliis revolution, not 
only by his abandonment of diplomatic tradition*., but still 
Chohm! and violence. He reversed 

the policy of his predecessors in regard to the parlemeiit. 
Supported b)- public opinion, which clamoured for guarantees 
against arbitrary power, the parlements had dared not only to 
insist oil being consulted as to the budget of the state in 1763, 
but to enter upon a confederation throughout the whole of 
h'rance, and on repeated occasions to ordain a general strike 
of the judicial authorities. Choiseul did not hesitate to attack 
through Ills lie justice or by exile a judiciary oligarchy which 
doubtless rested its pretensions merely on wealth, high birth, 
or that encroaching spirit that was the only counteracting 
agency to the monarchy. Louis X\L, wearied with their clamour, 
called them to order. Choiseul’s religious policy Wits no less 
venture.somc : after the condemnation in 1739 of the Jesuits 
who were involved in the bankruptcy of Father de la V'alette, 
their general, in the Antilles, he had the order dis.solved for 
refusing to modify its constitution (1761-1764). Thus, not 
content with encouraging writers with innovating ideas to the 
prejudice of traditional institutions, he attacked, in the order 
of the Jesuits, the strongest defender of these latter, and delivered 
over the new generation to revolutionary doctrines. 

A woman had elevated him into power ; a woman brought 
him to the ground. He succumbed to a coalition of the chancellor 
The Tri- Maupeou, the due d’Aiguillon and the Abb6 Terray, 
umvirMtt, which depended on the favour of the king's latest 
irro- mistress, Madame du Barry (December 1770); and 
the Jesuits were avenged by a stroke of authority 
similar to that by which they themselves had suffered. Following 
on an edict registered by the lit de justice, which forbade any 
remonstrance in political matters, the parlcmcnt had resigned, 
and had been imitated by the provincial parlements ; whereupon 
Maupeou, an energetic chancellor, suppressed the parlements 
and substituuol superior councils of magistrates appointed bv 
the king (1771). This reform was justified by the religious 
intolerance of the parlements; by their scandalous tri^s of 
('alas, I’ierre Paul .Sirven (1709-1777), the chevalier de la Barre 
and the comte de Lally ; by the retrograde spirit that had made 
them suppress the Encyclopaedia in 1759 and condemn Simile 
in 1762 ; and by their selfishness in perpetuating abuses by 
which they profited.. But this reform, being made by the minister 
of a hated sovereign, only aided in exasperating public opinion, 
which was grateful to the parlements in that their remonstrances 
had not always been fruitless. 
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Thus all the buttresses of the monarchical institution began 
to fall to pieces: the Church, undermined by the heresy of 
Jansenism, weakened by the inroads of philosophy, 
discredited by evil-livers among the priesthood, and iDtiune** 
divided against itself, like all losing parties ; the •*<* *»»'<■ 
nobility of the court, still brave at heart, though *"*'*“’• 
incapable of exertion and reduced to beggary, having lost all 
respect for discipline and authority, not only in the camp, but in 
civilian society ; and the upper-class officials, narrow-minded 
and egotistical, unsettling by their opposition the royal authority 
which they pretended to safeguard. Even the “ liberties,” 
among the few representative institutions which the ancien 
regime had left intact in .some provinces, turned against the 
people. The estates opposed most of the intelligent and humane 
measures proposed by such intendants as Tourny and Turgot 
to relieve the peasants, whose distress was very great; they did 
their utmost to render the selfishness of the privileged classes 
more oppressive and vexatious. 

Thus the terrible prevalence of poverty and want; the 
successive famines; the mistakes of the government; the 
scandals of the Parc aux Cerfs; and the parlements 
playing the Roman senate: all these causes, added 
together and multiplied, assisted in setting a general 
fermentation to work. The philosophers only helped to pre¬ 
cipitate a movement which they had not created; with¬ 
out pointing to absolute power as the cause of the trouble, 
and without pretending to upset the traditional system, they 
attempted to instil into princes the feeling of new and more 
precise obligations towards their subjects. Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
the F.ncyclopaedists and the Physiocrats (recurring to the 
tradition of Baylc and Fontenelle), by dissolving in their analyti¬ 
cal crucible all consecrated beliefs and all fixed institutions, 
brought back into the human society of the 18th century that 
humanity which had been .so rudely eliminated. The.'? demanded 
freedom of thought and belief with passionate insistence; they 
ardently discus.sed institutions and conduct; and they imported 
into polemics the idea of natural rights superior to all political 
arrangements. Whilst some, like Voltaire and the Physiocrats, 
representatives of the privileged classes and careless of political 
rights, wished to make use of the omnipotence of the prince 
to accomplish desirable reforms, nr, like Montesquieu, adversely 
criticized despotism and extolled moderate governments, 
others, plebeians like Rousseau, proclaimed the theory of the 
social contract and the sovereignty of the people. So that during 
this reign of frivolity and passion, so bold in conception and so 
poor in execution, the thinkers contributed still further to mark 
the contrast between grandeur of plan and mediocrity of result. 

The preaching of all this generous philosophy, not only in 
France, but throughout the whole of Europe, would have been in 
vain had there not existed at the time a social class interested 
in these great clianges, and capable of compassing them. Neither 
the witty and lucid form in which the philosophers clothed 
their ideas in their satires, romances, stage-plays and treatises, 
nor the salons of Madame du Dcffand, Madame Geoffrin and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, could possibly have been sufficiently 
far-reaching or active centres of political propaganda. The 
former touched only the more highly educated classes ; while 
to the latter, where privileged individuals alone had entry, 
novelties were but an undiluted stimulant for the jaded appetites 
of persons whose ideas of good-breeding, moreover, would have 
drawn the line at martyrdom. 

The class which gave the Revolution its chiefs, its outward 
and visible forms, and the irresistible energy of its hopes, was 
the bourgeoisie, intelligent, ambitious and rich ; in 
the forefront the capitalists and financiers of the haute gnieie— 
bourgeoisie, farmers-general and army contractors, tbt laear- 
who had supplanted or swamped the old landed and 
military aristocracy, had insensibly reconstructed the **"’ ***’ 
interior of the ancient social edifice with the gilded and incon¬ 
gruous materials of wealth, and in .order to consolidate 
or increase their monopolies, needed to secure themselves 
against the arbitrary action of royalty and the bureaucracy.< 
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Next came tTie crowd of atoclchoMers and creditors of the state, 
who, in face of the government’s “ extravagant anarchy,” no 
longer felt safe from partial or total bantaruptcy. More powerful 
still, and more masterful, was the commercial, industrial and 
colonial hnurgeoisir ; because under the Regency and under 
Louis XV. they had been more productis'e and more creative. 
Having gradually revolutionized the whote economic system, 
in Paris, in Lyons, in Nantes, in Hordeantx, in Marseilles, they 
could not tamely put up with being excluded from public affairs, 
which had so much bearing upim tlieir private or collective 
enterprises. Finally, behind this hnurgesisie, and afar off, came 
the crowd of serhs, rustics whom the acquisitinn of land had 
gradually enfranchised, and who were tire morfe eager to enjoy 
their defcitive liberation because it was close at hand. 

The habits and sentiments of French society shtrwed similar 
changes. From having been almost exclusively national during 
rrM». Louis IXfV.’s reign, owing to the perpetual state 
foraiMtioa of war and to a sort of proud isolation, it had gradually 
otmMn- become cosmopolitan. After the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, France had been flooded from all quarters 
of the civilized world, but especially from England, 
by a concourse of refined and cultured men well acquainted 
with her usages and her universal language, wlmm she had 
received sympathetically. Paris became the brain of Europe. 
This revolution in manners and customs, coinciding with the 
revolution in ideas, led in its turn to a transformation in feeling, 
and to new aesthetic needs. Gradually people became sick of 
openly avowed gallantry, of shameless libertinism, of moral 
obliquity and of the flattering artifices of vice ; a king shudder 
ran through the selfish torpor of the social body. After rending 
the Nouvelle-Uclmsi’, Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandisim, 
fatigued and wearied society revived as though beneath the 
fresh breezes of dawn. The principle of examination, the 
reasoned analysis of human conditions and the dtseussion of 
causes, far from culmmating m disillusioned nMism, every¬ 
where aroused the demcxiratic spirit, the life of Bcntiment and 
of human feeling : m the drama, with Marivaux, Biderot and 
La Chauss^c; in art, with ChanJin and Gmize; and in the 
salons, in view of the suppression of privBepe. So that to 
Loub XV.’b cynical and hopeless dcchtration: " Apros mni 
le dSluge,” the setting iflth century re.sponded by a belief in 
progress and an appeal to the firtnrc. A long-drawn echo from 
all classes hailed a revolution that was possible because it was 
necessary. 

If this icvnhition did not burst forth sooner, in the actual 
lifetnne of Louis XV., if in Louis XVT.’s reign there was a 
renewal of loj'alty to the king, before the appeal to lilierty was 
made, that is to be explained by this hope of recover^. But 
Louis XVI.'s reign (1774-1792) was only to be a temporary 
hklting-pflace, an artifice of history for passing tlirough the 
transition period whilst elaborating the transfcrtnatkin which 
was to revolutionize, together with France, the whole wotW. 

Louis XVI. was twenty years of age. Physically he was 
stout, and a slave to the Bourbon fondness fon <go^ living ; 

mteHectimly a poor creature and 'but ilbeducated, 
* ' ^'he loved -nothing so much as Tiunting and lock¬ 
smith’s work. He had a taste for puerile etmusements, a 
mania for useless little domestic economies in a court where 
minions vanished Hfce smoke, and a natural idleness which 
achieved as -its masterpiece the keeping a diary ‘from 1766 to 
J792 of a life so tragic, which was yet but a foolish bhronidle 
of trifles. Add to this that he was a virtuous husband, a kind 
father, a fervent Christian and a good-natured man full -Of 
BxoaUeat intentions, yet a spectade of moral pusillanimity and 
inmtitode. 

From 1770 onwards Eved side by side with this king, rather 
than, at.iis side, the archdndhess Marie Antoinette ef Austria— 
one -of the very graceful and -very frivolous women 
-who -were to be found at ’Versaiffes, opienlng tp 'life 
’ Kke the flowers sihe so much loved; enamoured Of 
pleasure and luxury, delightii^ to free herstflf'from 
the formanties of court life, and mingling-in the armisemeats 
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of society ; lovable andjoving, without ceasing to be virtuous. 
Rattwed and adored at the outset, she very soon furnished a 
sinister illustration to Beaumarchais’ Basilc ; for evil tongues 
began to calumniate the queen : those of her brothers-in-law, 
the duo d’Aigffillon (protector of Madame du Barry and dismissed 
from the ministry), and the Cardinal de Rohan, rr.rBllcd .from 
his embassy in Vienna.. She was blamed for her friendship 
with the com tesse de Polignac, who loved her only as the. dispenser 
of titles and positions ; and when weary of this persistent 
begging for rewards, she was taxed with her prefereme for 
foreigners who asked nothing. People brought up against her 
the debts and expenditure due to her lielief in the inexhaustible 
resources of France; and hatred became definite when she 
was suspected of trying to imitate her mother Maria Theresa and 
play the part of ruler, since her husband neglected his duty. They 
then became persuaded that it was she who caused the weight of 
taxation; in the most infamous libels comparison was made 
between her freedom of behaviour and that of Ixiuis XV.'s 
former mistresses. Private envy and public misconceptions 
very .soon summed up her excessive unpopularity in the menacing 
nickname, “ l.’Autrichienne.” (Sec Marie Antoinette.) 

All this shows that Louis XVI. wfis not a monarch capable 
of directing or suppressing the inevitable revolution. His 
reign was but a tissue of contradictions. External p„„ign 
affairs seemed in even a more dangerous position than policy of 
those at home. Louis XVI. confided to Vergennes Loait 
the charge of reverting to the traditions of the crown * 
and raising France from the humiliation suffered by the treaty 
of Paris and the partition of Poland. His first act was to release 
French policy from the Austrian alliance of 1756; in this ho 
was aided both by public npinkm and by tlie omfidence of the 
king—the latter managing to set a.?ide the desires of the queen, 
wham the ambitinn'of Maria Theresa and Joseph H. boped to 
use as an auxiliary. Vergennes’ ol^ct was a double wnc: to 
free the kingdom from English supremacy and to shake f»ff the 
yoke of Austria. Opportunities offered tiiemselvcs simiil- 
taneonsly. In 1775 the hlnglish colonies in America rebelled, and 
I/)uis XVL, after giving tiiem secret aid and encouragement 
almost from the first, finally in February 17 7B, despite Marie 
Antoinette, formed an open alHanoe with them; while when 
Joseph fl., after having'partitioned'Pdknd, wanted in addition to 
bakuwe the loss of Silesia with that of Bavaria, Vetgentics pre¬ 
vented him from doing so. In vain was he offered.a share in Hie 
partition'd the Netherlands by way of an mducement. France's 
dtsinterested action in the peace'of Tosohen (1779) restored to her 
the lost adherence of the secondary states. Europe began to 
respect her again when she signed a Franco-Buteh-Spanish 
alliance (1779-77^0), and when, after the capitulation of the 
EngKsh at Yorktown, the peace tif 'VersaillcB (178^) crowned 
her efforts with at least formal success. Thenceforward, 
partly from 'prudence and par% ifrom penury, Vergennes 
cared ■only for the maintenance wf peace —jo not loo easy task, 
in opposition to the greed of Catherine II. Bind Joseph li., who 
now'wislsed to divide the Ottoman empire. Joseph 11 ., reeognis- 
inp that Louis KVI.'would not sacrifice the “ sick man ” to him, 
raised the question iff the opeming of ■the Scheldt, against the 
Dutch. Vainly did Jwseph 11 . accitse bis sister of ingratitude 
and complain cf her resistance; the treaty of Fontainebleau in 
•1785 raaintained the rights of Hottonfl. Later on, Joseph II., 
sticking to his point, wanted to nettle the house of Bavaria 
in the Netherlainds; hut Louis XVI. suppwrted the confederation 
of princes (Fursteribund) which ‘Frederick II. called together 
in order to keep his turbulent neighbour within bounds. Ver¬ 
gennes completed bis 'vwirk by signing a commercial treaty 
m 1786 with 'Fmj^and, whose cranmeree and industry were 
■favoured aibove ‘Othew, and a second in 1787 with Russia. He 
died in 1787, nt an opportune moment for himself; though 
be had temporarily raised France’s position in Europe, hk 
work was soon TOjned'by the very meana taken to secure its 
successes'! 'warfare-and armaments had hastened the “ hideous 
bankruptcy 

From the very beginning of his reign Louh KVI. fell into 
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contradictions and hesitation in inljsrnal affairs, which could 
not but bring him to grief. He tried first of aH to 
gnvfrn in accordance with public opinion, and wa,s 
Lout* xvt. induced to flatter it beyond measure ; in an extreme 
of incoasistency he re-e.stablished flie parlements, 
tho worst enemies of reform, at the very moment when he was 
calling in the reformers to his rouncMs. 

Turgot, the most notable of tJiese latter, was well fitted to 
play his great part os an enlightened minister, as much from 
• the principle of hard work and domestic economy 
traditional in his family, as from a maturity of mind 
1776. developed by e.xtensive .study at the Sorbonne and 
by frepuenting the salons of the Encyclopaedists, 
lie had proved this by bis capable administration in the pay¬ 
master’s office at Limoges, from 1761 to 1774. A disciple, of 
Quesnay and of Gnurnay, he tried to repeat in groat affairs the 
experience of liberty which he had found successful in small, 
and to fortify the unity of the nation and the goverrainent 
by social, political and economic reforms. He ordained the 
free circulation of grain within the kingdom, and was supported 
by Louis XVI. in the course of the flour*wur (guerre hbv jarines) 
(April-May 1775); he substituted a territorial sutisidy for the 
royal rotref—so burclen.some upon the peasants—and thus 
tended to abolish privilege in the matter of impf)sts ; and he 
established the freedom of industry by the dissolution of 
privileged trade corporations (1776). Finance was in a deplorable 
slate, and as controlliT-general he formclated a new fiscal i/oliey, 
consisting of neither fresh taxation nor loans, butof retrenchment. 
At one fell stroke the two auxiliaries on which he had a right 
to count failed him : public opinion, clamouring for reform on 
oondition of not paying tire cost; and the king, too timid to 
dominate public opinion, and not knowing how to refuse the 
demands of privilege. Economy in the matter of public fijsance 
implies a grain of severity' in the ooUcction of tastes as well as in 
expenditure. By the farmer TurgotliampcredthD great interests; 
by (he second ho thwarted the desires of courtiers not only of 
the second mnk butof the first. Therefore, after he hud aroused 
the cumplaints of the conirBordal world and the bourgeoisie, 
the court, headed by Marie Antoinette, pofited by the general 
excitement to nverthn)w him. The Chniaeul party, wiito had 
gradually been recansrtituted, under the .influenoe of the queen, 
the prinres, parlement, the prebenriariBt, and the trade Birporar 
tions., vrackeil .adroitly to elimiaate this reformer of luemtive 
abuses. The c 4 d ccnirtier Maurepas, jsaleus of Turgot and 
desirous of remaining a minister hinseff, refrained from defending 
his colleague ; and when Turgot, who never knew how to give 
in, spoke of establishing wsacmhlies nf fretholdors in thecommunos 
at>d the provinces, in mider to relax the: tension of ovEr-ccntinhiza- 
tion, Louis X VI., who never dared to pass .from aenthneiit to 
action, sacrificed his minister to the rancour ixT the queen, as 
he had already sacrificed Malesherbes (1776). Thus the .first 
governmental act of the queen was an error, and dissipated 
tte hope , of replacing special prtvilcgr..s by a general guarantee 
given to the nation, which alone could Inwe postpoaed.a revolu¬ 
tion. It was still too early for a Fourth of August; but the 
qween^t victory was none the less vain, since Turgot’s ideas 
were •taken up by his auccessor.s. 

The first of these was Nccker, a Genevese 'financier. More 
able than Turgot, though a man of smaller ideas, he .Abrogated 
the edicts registered bj' tlie h'tr.rfe juitice ; -and unable 
attack the evil at its root, he Thought 
*mi. he coukl suppress its symptaois by a curative iprooeas 
of borrowing and aconomy. Like Turgot he .faded, 
and for tire same reasons. The American war :had .finally 
exhausted the exchequer, and, in order to replenish it, he would 
have needed to inspire confidence in the tnmds 'Of capitalists; 
but the resumption in i77iii<tf the plan of provinciaLasacroblies 
charged with remodelling the various imposts, and his eompk- 
rexdu in which h« exhibited tlie monarchy paying its peasksners 
for their inactivity as it had never paid its agents for their *eal, 
aroused a fresh outburst of anger. Necker was carried awa^ in 
bis turn by the reaction .lie had helped to bring about (17.81). 


Having fought the oligarchy of privilege, the monarchy next 
tried to rally it to its side, and all the springs of the old togime 
were strained to the breaking-point. The military n,, 
rule of the marquis de Segur eliminated the plebeians uiUutml- 
from the army ; while tlic great lords, drones in the 
hive, worked with a kind of fever at the enforcement 
of their seigniorial rights; the feudal sy.stem was making 
a last .struggle before dying. The Church claimed her right 
of ordering the civil estate of all Ffienchmen as an absolute 
mistress more sirietly than ever. Joly de I'leury and D’Ormesson, 
Necker's successors, pushed their narrow spirit of roaction and 
the temerity of their inexperience to the furthest limit; but 
the reaction which reinforced the privileged classes was not 
sufficient to fill the coffers of the treasury, and Marie Antoinette, 
who seemed gifted with a fatal perversity of instinct, confided 
the finances of the kingdom to Calonne, an upper-class official 
and a veritable Cagliostro of finance. 

From 17*3 to 17H7, thi.s man organiiied his astounding system 
of falsification all along the line. His unbridled prodi^ity, 
by spreading a belief in unlimited resources, augmented 
the confidence neces.sary for the success of perpetual 
loans; until the day came when, having exhausted the teret, 
system, he tried to suppress privilege and fall back upon 
the social reforms of Turgot, and the finartcial schemes of Necker, 
by suggesting once more to the assembly of reUables a territorial 
.subsidy from all landed properly. He failed, owing to the .same 
reaction that was causing the feudal system to make inroads 
upon the army, the magistracy and indu.strv ; but in his fall he 
put on the guise nf a reformer, and by a last wild plunge he left 
the monarchy, already compromised liy the’ uffiiirof the Diamond 
Necklace (?jw.), hopelessly exposed (April 17117). 

The volatile and brilliant aR’hhislwp Lomcnie de Brienne wofi 
charged with the task of laying the affair.s oi the ancien regime 
before the assemNy of notal)les, and with asking the 
natioji for resources, since the monarchy could no 
longer provide for itself; but the notables refused, and aritaae. 
referred the minister to the statei^peneral, the repre¬ 
sentative of the nation. Before resorting to this extremity, 
Brienne preferred to lay before the parlenient his two -edicts 
regarding a stamp duty and the territorial subsidy ; to be met 
by the same refusal, and the same roferenee to the states- 
general. The exile of the parl«i*ent to Troyes, the aiTe.st -of 
various members, and the curt deciamtion of the king's absolote 
authority ^Novam-ber 9, 1787) were unsaccessful in breaking 
down its roMstence. The threat of ChrTtien ’Kntngois de Lameig- 
non, keeper of the seals, to imitate Macron, aroused public 
opiniom and eaosed a fresh -confederation of the .parlements of 
the kingdom. T’he-royal government was too much ■exiatwtsd 
to overthrow even a decaying power like that of the parlements, 
and being still more afraid of the future representatives-of the 
French people than of the supjreroc courts,-capitulated to the 
insurgent parlements. The necallecl parlcment seemed at the 
pMBnadc-of pouncr. 

Its next -actioo mined its epihemeraj popularity, by ciaiming 
the convncatfon.of the states-genenll according to the fortitnla 
observed in 1614,” as already -demanded by the 
estates of Dauph'nc at Vhalle on the awtof July 1788. 

The exchequer was empty ; it was necessary to comply. 

The royal declaration of Ae 43rd .Of September 1788 convoked 
the states-general for the ret of May 1789, and the fall of Baeame 
and Lamoignon followed the recall of Necker. Thencefopworc 
public opinion, which was looking for something quite differeirl 
from the supeninnuated formula of ‘1614, abandemed ithe parle- 
ments, whi^ in their tarn disaippwared from view; for the 
struggle beginning between the'p»rivileg|«d classes and the govern- 
nient,B5>W'ai bay,had given the public, through the states-^neril 
that means .-of expression whicli iLcy had always locked. 

The cDn^ct immediately changed ground, and an engagemefli 
began between privilege and the peopAe over the twofold-quesrior 
of the number of depraties and tiie -laode-of voting. Voting 
head, atsd the double representation of the third ^estate (/isr, 
I etai); this was the great revolution ; voting by (nder meant'th( 
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continued domination of privilege, and the lesser revolution. The 
monarchy, standing apart, held the balance, but needed a decisive 
policy, Necker, with little backing at court, could not 
energetically, and Louis XVI., wavering between 
fatrml. Necker and the queen, chose the attitude must 
convenient to his indolence and least to his interest; 
he remained neutral, and his timidity showed clearly in the council 
of the *7th of December 1788. &parating the two questions 
which were so closely connected, and despite the sensational 
brochure of the abbe Siey^s, “ What is the Third lislate ? ” 
he pronounced for the doubling of the third estate without 
deciding as to the vote by head, yet leaving it to be divined that 
he preferred the vote by order. As to the programme there was 
no mure decisive resolution ; but the edict of convocation gave 
it to be understood that a reform was under consideration : “ the 
establishment of lasting and permanent order in all branches 
of the administration.” The point as to the place of convoca¬ 
tion gave rise to a com[)romise between the too-distant centre 
of France and too-tumultuous Paris. Versailles wiis chosen 
“ because of the hunting 1 ” In the procedure of the elections 
the traditional system of the states-general of 1614 
ciectmte. preserved, and the suffrage was almost universal, 
but in two kinds : for the third estate nearly all eitizens 
over twenty-five years of age, paying a direct contribu¬ 
tion, voted—peasants as well as bourgeois ; the country clergy 
were included among the ecclesiastics ; the smaller nobility 
among the nobles ; and finally, Protestants were electors and 
eligible. 

According to custom, documents {cahiers) were drawn up, 
containing a list of grievances and proposals for reform. All the 
orders were agreed in demanding prudently modified 
■Mniim. teform : the vote on the budget, order in finance, 
regular convocation of the states-gcncral, and a written 
constitution in order to get rid of arbitrary rule. The address 
of the clergy, inspired by the great prelates, sought to make 
inaccurate lamentations over the progress of impiety a means 
of safeguarding their enormous spiritual and temporal powers, 
their privileges and exemptions, and their va.st wealth. The 
nobility demanded voting by order, the maintenance of their 
privileges, and, above all, laws to protect them against the 
arbitrary proceedings of royalty. The third estate insisted on the 
vote by head, the graduated abolition of privilege in all govern¬ 
mental affairs, a written constitution and union. 'I'he programme 
went on broadening as it descended in the social scale. 

The elections sulliced finally to show that the ancien regime, 
characterized from the social point of view by inequality, from 
the political point of view by arbitrarine.ss, and from 
*/ac<foi». religious point of view by intolerance, waa com¬ 
pleted from the administrative point of view by,in¬ 
extricable disorder. As even the e.xtent of the jimisdiction 
of the bailUages was unknown, convocation^ were made at 
haphazard, according to the good pleasure of influential persons, 
and in these assemblies derisions were arrived at by a process 
that confused every variety of rights and powers, and was 
governed by no logical principle ; and in this extreme confusion 
terms and affairs were alike involved. 

Whilst the bureaucracy of the ancien Regime sought for 
desperate expedients to prolong its domination, the whole social 
Tbt ® distant but ever nearing di.s- 

eouattr. integration. The revolution was already complete 
eurrtatM before it was declared to the world. Two distinct 
currents of disaffection, one economic, the other 
tUm."' philosophic, had for long been pervading the nation. 

There had been much suffering throughout the 17th 
and 18th centuries; but no one had hitherto thought of a 
politico-social rising. But the other, the philosophic current, 
had been set going in the 18th century; and the policy of 
despotism tempered by privilege had been- criticized in the name 
of liljerty as no longer justifying itself by its services to the 
state. The ultramontane and oppressively burdensome church 
had been taunted with its lack of Christian charity, apostolic 
poverty and primitive virtue. All vitality had been sapped 


from the old order of noblej, reduced in prestige by the savonnette 
a Mains (office purchased to ennoble the holder), enervated 
by court life, and so robbed of its roots in the soil, from whith 
it had once drawn its strength, that it could no longer live save 
as a ruinous parasite on the central monarchy. Lastly, to come 
to the bottom of the social scale, there were the common people, 
taxable at will, subject to the arbitrary and burdensome forced 
labour of the corvee, cut off by an impassable barrier from the 
privileged classes whom they hated. For them the right to work 
had been asserted, among others by Turgot, as a natural right 
opposed to the caprices of the arbitrary and selfish aristocracy 
of the corporations, and a breach had been made in the tyranny 
of the masters which had endeavoured to set a barrier to the 
astonishing outburst of industrial force which was destined to 
ch.aracterize the coming age. 

The outward and visible progress of the Revolution, due 
primarily to profound economic disturbance, was thus accelerated 
and rendered irresistible. Economic reformers found a moral 
justification for their dissatisfaction in philosophical theories ; 
the chance conjunction of a philosopho-political idea with a 
national deficit led to the preponderance of the third estate at 
the elections, and to the predominance of the democratic spirit 
in the states-gcncral. The third estate wanted civil liberty above 
all ; political liberty came second only, as a means and guarantee 
for the former. They wanted the abolition of the feudal system, 
the establishment of equality and a share in power. Neither the 
family nor property was violently attacked ; the church and the 
monarchy still appeared to most peoifie two respectable and 
respected institutions. The king and the privileged clas.ses had 
hut so to desire it, and the revolution would be ea.sy and peaceful. 

Louis XVI. was reluctant to abandon a tittle of his absolute 
power, nor would the privileged classes sacrifice their time- 
honoured traditions ; thej- were inexorable. The king, 
more ponderous and irresolute every day, vacillated 
between Necker the liberal on rmc side and Marie 
Antoinette, whose feminine pride was opposcid to any 
concessions, with the comte d’Artois,a mischievous nobody who 
could neither choose a side nor stick to one, on the other. When 
the states-general opened on the 5th of May 17.S9 Louis XVI. had 
decided nothing. The conflict between him and the assembly 
immediately broke out, and became acute over the verification 
of the mandates ; the third estate desiring this to be made in 
common by the deputies of the three orders, which would involve 
voting by head, the suppression of classes, and the preponderance 
of the third estate. On the refusal of the privileged classes and 
after an interval of six weeks, the third estate, considering that 
they represented 96 % of the nation, and in accordance with the 
proposal of Sieyf;s, declared that they represented the nation 
and therefore were authorized to take resolutions unaided, the 
first being that in future no arrangement for taxation could take 
place without the'r consent. 

The king, urged by the privileged classes, responded to this 
first revolutionary act, as in 1614, by closing the .Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs where the third estate were sitting ; where- 
upon, gathered in one of the tennis-courts under the the 
presidency of Dailly, they swore on the 20th of June t»aaiM- 
not to separate before having established the eon- 
stitution of the kingdom. 

Louis XVI. then decided, on the 23rd, to make known his 
policy in a royal lit de justice. He declared for the lesser reform, 
the fiscal, not the social ; were this rejected, he declared Lit d$ 
that “ he alone would arrange for the welfare of his Jaatlc» ot^ 
people.” Meanwhile he annulled the sitting of the JumM, 
17th, and demanded the immediate disper.sal of th| 

Assembly. The third estate refused to obey, and by the 
mouth of Bailly and Mirabeau asserted the legitimacy of the 
Revolution. The refusal of the soldiers to coerce the Assembly 
showed that the monarchy could no longer rely on the army ; and 
a few days later, when the lesser nobility and the lower ranks 
of the clergy had united with the third estate whose cause was 
their own, the king yielded, and on the 27th of June commanded 
both orders to join in the National Assembly, which was thereby 
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recognized and the political revolution sanctioned. But at the 
same time, urged by the “ infernal cabal ” of the queen and the 
comte d’Artois, Louis XVI. called in the foreign regimenti— 
thi only ones of which he could be certain—and dismissed 
Necker. The Assembly, dreading a sudden attack, demanded 
the withdrawal of the troops. Meeting with (? refusal, Paris 
• opposed the king’s army with her citizen-soldiers ; and 
ofthe^ by the taking of the Bastille, that mysterious dark 
BMiillle. fortress which personified the aiuien regime, secured 
the triumph of the Revolution (July 14). The king 
wa^obliged to recall Necker, to mount the tricolor cockade 
at the Hotel de Ville, and to recognize Kailly as mayor of Paris 
and La Fayette as commander of the National Guard, which 
remained in arms aftci^the victory. The National Assembly 
had right on its side after the 20th of June and might after the 
14th of July. Thus was accomplished the Revolution which 
was to throw into the melting-pot all that had for centuries 
appeared fixed and stable. 

As Paris had taken her Bastille, it remained for the towns 
and country districts to take theirs— tdl the Bastilles of feudalism. 

Want, terror and the contitgion of examples precipitated 
Rancour disruption of governmental authority and of the 

anarchy, old political status ; and sudden anarchy dislocated 
idl the organs of tiuthority. Upon the ruins of the 
central administration temporary authorities were founded in 
various isolated localities, limited in area but none the less 
defiant of the government. The provincial assemblies of 
Uauphine and elsewhere gave the signal ; and numerous towns, 
following theexamplcof Paris,instituted municipalities which sub¬ 
stituted their authority for that of the intendants and their sub¬ 
ordinates. Clubs were openly organized, pamphlets and journals 
.appeared, regardless of administrative orders ; workmen’s unions 
multiplied in Paris, Bordeaux and Lyons, in face of drastic pro¬ 
hibition : and anarchy fintdly set in with the defection of the 
army in Paris on the 23rd of June,at Nancy, at Metz and at Brest. 
The crying abuses of the old r6gime, an insignificant factor at the 
outset, soon combined with the widespread agrarian distress, 
due to the unjust di.stribution of land, the disastrous exploitation 
of the soil, the actions of the government, and the severe winter 
of 1788. Discontent showed itself in pillage and incendiarism on 
country estates ; between March and July 1789 more than three 
hundred agrarian riots took place, uprooting the feudal idea of 
property, already compromised by its own excesses. Not only 
did pillaging take place; the boundaries or property were also 
ignored, and people no longer held themselves bound to pay 
taxes. These jacqueries hastened the movement of the regular 
revolution. 

The decrees of the 4th of August, proposed by those noble 
“ patriots ” the due d’Aiguillon and the vicomte de Noailles, 
who had already on the 23rd of June made armed 
Vtxht a! '■csistance to the evacuation of the Hall of Assembly, 
Aaguat 4 . put the final touch to the revolution begun by the 
provincial assemblies, by liberating land and labour, 
and proclaiming equality among all Frenchmen. Instead of 
exasperating the demands of the j)easants and workmen by 
repression and raising civil war between the, bourgeoisie, and the 
proletariat, they drew a distinction between personal servitude, 
which was suppressed, and the rights of contract, which were 
to be redeemed —a laudable but impossible di.stinction. The 
whole feudal system crumbled before the revolutionary in¬ 
sistence of the peasants ; for their masters, bourgeois or nobles, 
terrified by prolonged riots, capitulated and gradually had to 
Ansent to make the resolutions of the 4th of August a 
reality. 

Overjoyed by this social liberation, the Assembly awarded 
Louis XVI. the title of “ renewer of French liberty ” ; but 
Blahora- temaining faithful to his hesitating policy of the 
tioaolibe 23rd of June, he ratified the decrees of the 4th of 
conitltu- August, only with a very ill grace. On the other hand, 
the privileged classes, and notably the clergy', who saw 
the whole traditional structure of their power threatened, now 
rallied to him, and when after the 28th of August the Assembly 


set to work on the new constitution, they combined in the effort 
to recover some of the position they had lost. Bui whatever 
their theoretical agreement on social questions, politically they 
were hopelessly at odds. The bourgeoisie, conscious of their 
opportunity, decided for a single chamber against the will of the 
noblesse ; against that of the king they declared it permanent, 
and, if they accorded him a suspensory veto, this was only in 
order to guard them against the extreme as.sertion of popular 
rights. Thus the progress of the Revolution, so far, had left the 
mass of the people still excluded from any constitutional influence 
on the government, which was in the hands of the well-to-do 
classes, which also controlled the National Guard and the munici¬ 
palities. The irritation of the disfranchised proletariat was more¬ 
over increased by the appalling dearness of bread and food 
generally, which the suspicious temper of the times—fomented by 
the tirades of Marat in the /Jmi du feufle —ascribed to English 
intrigues in revenge for the aid given by France to the American 
colonies, and to the treachery' in high jilaci-s that made these 
intrigues successful. The climax c.ime with the rumour that the 
court was preparing a new military coup d’ilal, a rumour that 
seemed to be confirmed by indiscreei toasts proposed at a banquet 
by the officers of the guard at Versailles ; and on the night of 
the 5th to the 6th of Octol)cr a Parisian mob forced the king 
and royal family to return with them to Paris amid cries of 
“ We are bringing the baker, the baker’s wife and the little 
baker's boy ! ” ’The Assembly followed; and henceforth king 
and A.s.scmhly were more or less under the influence of Ihc 
whims and passions of a populace maddened l,iy want and 
suspicion, by the fanatical or unscrupulous incitements of 
an unfettered press, and by the unrestrained oratory of 
obscure demagogues in the streets, the cafes and the political 
clubs. 

Convened for the purpose of elaborating a system that should 
conciliate all interests, the Assembly thus found itself forced 
into a conflict between the views of the people, who feared 
betrayal, and the court, which dreaded l)eing overwhelmed. 
This schism was reflected in the parties of the Assembly ; the 
absolutists of the extreme Right; the moderate monarchists 
of the Right and Centre; the constitutionalists of the Left 
Centre and Left; and, finally, on the extreme Left the democratic 
revolutionists, among whom Robespierre sat as yet all but 
unnoticed. Of talent there was enough and to spare in the 
Assembly; what was conspicuously lacking was common sense 
and a practical knowledge of affairs. Of all the orators who 
declaimed from the tribune, Mirabeau alone realized the perils 
of the situation and possessed the power of mind and will to 
have mastered them. Unfortunately, however, he was dis¬ 
credited by a disreputable past, and yet more by the equivocal 
attitude he had to assume in order to maintain his authority 
in the Assembly while working in whal he believed to be the true 
interests of the court. His political ideal for France was that 
of the monarchy , rescued from all association with the abuses 
of the old regime and “ broad-based upon the people’s will ” ; 
his practical counsel was that the king should frankly proclaim 
this ideal to the people as his own, should compete with the 
Assembly for popular favour, while at the .same time using 
every means to win over those by whom his authority was 
flouted. I'or a time Mirabeau influenced the counsels of the 
court through the comte de Montmorin ; but the king neither 
trusted him nor could be brought to see his point of view, and 
Marie Antoinette, though she resigned herself to negotiating 
with him, was very far from sympathizing with his ideals. 
Finally, all hope of the conduct of affairs being entrusted to him 
was shattered when the Assembly passed a law forbidding its 
members to become ministers. 

The attempted reconciliation with the king having failed, the 
Assembly ended by working alone, and made the control that 
it should have exerted an instrument, not of co- otcimn- 
operation but of strife. It inaugurated its legislative uoa attba 
labours by a metaphysical declaration of the Rights rigbtaef 
of Man and of the Citizen (October i, 1789). This 
enunciation of universal verities, the bulk of which have, sooner 
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or later, bsen accepted by all civiliied nations as “ the gospel 
of modern times,” was inspired by all the philosophy of the i8th 
century in France and by the Conlrai Social, it comprised 
various rational and humane ideas, no longer theological, but 
{wofoundly and deliberately thought out: ideas as to the 
sovereign-right of the nation, law by general consent, man 
superior to the pretensions of caste the fetters of dogma, 
the vindication of the ideal and of human dignity. Unable 
to rest on historic precedent like England, tine Constituent 
A-ssembly took as the basis for its labours the tradition of the 
thinkers. 

Upon the principles proclaimed in this Declaration the con¬ 
stitution of 1791 was founded. Its provisions ant discussed else¬ 
where (see the section below on Law and iHsiitutiorki ); 
emtita- Suffice to say that it established under the 

sovereign people, for the king was to survive merely 
as the supreme executive official, a wholly new model 
of government in France, both in Clujrch and State. The 
historic divisions of the realm were wiped but; for the old 
provinces were substituted eighty-three departments; and 
with the provinces vanished the whole organisation, territorial, 
administrative and ecclesiastical, of the atuim regime. In one 
respect, indeed, the system of die old monarchyremained intact; 
the tradition^ of centralization established by Louis XIV. was 
too strung to be overthrown, and the destruction of the historic 
privileges and immunities with which this, had been ever in 
conflict only served to strengthen this tendency, in 1791 
Fiance was pulverized into innumerable administrative atoms, 
incapable of cohesion ; and tlio result was that Paris became 
more than.ever the brain and nerve-centre of France, This fact 
was soon to'be! fatal to the new constitution, though the admini¬ 
strative sy.stem established by it still survives. Paris was in 
effect dominated by tlia arm^ and m:gwized .ptoletaciat, and 
this .prutctacml! could never be satisfied with a settlenaent. which, 
while proclainning the sovereignty of the. people, hud, by means 
of the property qualification for the franchise, estwidished the 
political aficendancy of the mkkllo classes. The settlement had, 
in fact, settled nothing; it hodj indeed, merely intensified the 
profound'cleavage lietween the opposing tendencies-; for if the 
democrats, were - alkmated by the narrow franchise, the Civil 
Conititution. of the Clergy, which cut at the very roots of 
the Ctttlwlic .system, drove into opposition to the Revolution 
not only the clergy themselves but a vast number, of their 
fioaks. 

The policy of the Assembly, moreover, iwpek.ssly aggravated 
its misunderstanding with, ttie’ king. Louis, indeed, accepted 
the constitution, and attended the great Feast of Federation 
(July 14,, 1790), when representatives from all the new depart¬ 
ments assembled in the Champ de Mata to ratify the work.of tlie 
Assembly ; but the king, either coukl not or would not say the 
expected word that would have dissipated mjstrust. The Civil 
(onstetutian of tlw Clergy, too, seoned . to-him .md. only to 
violate, his rights as a. king, but his faith os a. C^hristion also ; 
and whea, thoemigistionoi the nobility and the death ofFUrabeau 
(April I a, . 1791.) had dcfdived him of his natural supportos and 
his only arises, resuming the old plan-of-withdrawing to the 
army of the; marquis-. de BuuillA at-Meta, he made his. iU-fated 
attur^ to escape from Paris (June ao; t}^). The-'fli^t to 
Varenoe.s was an irreparable enw; for during, the-king’s absence 
and,untilrhis.return ^e insignificttnoe, ef-the coyaLpower became 
apparent,, La- Fayette’s fusillade of the- republkaas, who 
demanded the deposition-of the king (July-17, 1791), led to a- 
definite split between- the dcmocsatic party and the bourgeoisr 
potty. Vaiidy didiLouis, tdougibt-back a,aaptive-to P-aris, swear- 
on the 14th of September 1791 solemnly mere liprgervice. to the 
constitutaon ; the mistnistful: party of revolution abandoned 
the constitution the-y hod. only just obtained, and to gu^ 
against tbe^severcign’s mental-rtservations and the selfish policy 
of. the middle-ohuses, appealed to the-main force of the-people.. 
The- esnflkt between the ancien regime and the National Assembly 
ended 'irr'the defeat of, the royalists. 

Through lassitude 1 or diaiatareOadness the men of 1791, , on 


Robespisrre’s suggestion, had committed' one last mistake, by 
leaving the task of putting tlie constiitution into 
prattice to new men even more inexperienced than j™'^^**'**' 
themselves. Thus the new Assembly’s time was Amembfy' 
ocenpied in a conflict between the Logislativo Assembly (Ocr. /. 
and the king, w<no plotted against it; and, as a result, 
the-monarchy, insulted by the proceedings of the zotli 1^2). 
of June, was elinunated altogether by those of the loth 


of August 1792. 

The new Assembly which had met on the ist of-October 1791 
had a majority favourable to the constitutional ntutiarchy tutd 


to the bourgeois franchise. But, among these bourgeois 
those who were called Feuillants, from tlie name of pmrtt—, 
their club (see Feuillants, Club oe the), -desired tlie 
strict-and loyal application of the Constitution-without encroach¬ 
ing upon the authority of the king; tlie triumvirate, Duport, 
Barnave and Lametli, were at the head of this party. The 
Jacobins, on the contrary, considered that the king should 
merely be hereditary president of the Republic, to be deposed 
if he attempted to violate the Constitution, and that universal 


saflrage should be established. The dominant group among 
those -was tliat of the Girondin.s or Girondists, so called bccao.se 


its most brilliant members had been elected in tbe Gironde 


(see Girondists). But the republican patty was more powerful 
witlijout than wiUiin. Tlteir chief was not so much Rahespierre, 
president of the parliamentary and bourgeois club of the Jacobins 
(j.v.), which had acquired by moans of its two thousand affiliated 
branches groat power in the provinces, as tlie advocate Daaton, 
president-of the popular and Parisian dub of the Cordelier.sji/.v.). 
Between the FFuiUants and the- Jaaibins, the independents, 
incapable of koeping to any fixed programme, vacillated some¬ 
times to the right, sometimes to the left. 

But tlie best allies- of the repulilicuns against the Keuillaats 
were the royalists pure and simple, who cared nothing about 
the constitution, and claimed to “ extract good from 
the excess of e-vlL” Ihe election of a-Jacolun, Potion, 
instead of Boilly, the resigning mayor, and 1 ,a. Fayette, 
the candidate for. office, -was their first achievement. The court, 
on its side, showed little sign of a coticiliatory spirit, though, 
realizing.its danger, it attempted to restrain the foolish violence 
of the emigres, ue. the niiffiles who after the sup- 
pression of titles of nohifity in 1790 and the arrest 
of the king at Vttrennes, had fled in a body to Qiblenz 
and joined Louis XVl.’s brothers, the counts of Provence and 
Artois. They it was who set in motion the national and European 
conflict. Under the prince of Goade they luid collected a little 
army round Trier; and in concert with the “ Austrian thmmitlee ” 
of -Paris they solicited the armed intervention of monarchical 
Europe. The dcclaiatiun of Pilnitz, which was but an excuse 
for lum-interference on the part of the emperor and the 
king of Prussia, interested in the prolongation of these . 
internal trouble,s, was put forward by them as an peiaitt. 
a.ssuranco of forthcoming support (August 27, iJQiX. 

At the same time the application of the Civil Constitution of 
tile Clergy roused the whole of western La Venddo ; and in face 
of the danger thteatened by the refractory clergy and by the 
army of the migw,-tlie Girondins set about confounding the 
court with the Feuillants in ilie minds of the public, and com¬ 
promising Louis XVI. by a national agitation, denouncing him 
as an accomplice of tlie foreigner. Owing to the decrees against 
the comte de Provence, the em^tants, and the 
refractory priests, voted by the Legislative Assembly gtaetes 
in November 1791, they forced Louis XVI. to show r 

his hand by using his veto, so that his complicity should be 
(dandy declared, to replace his Feuiliant niinis^—disparate 
in birth, opinions-and ambitions—by the (^ondin ministry of 
Dumouriez-Roland (March 10), no- more united than tlie other, 
but believers in a tepublicsui crusade for the overthrow 
of thrones, that of Louis XVI. first of all ; and finally 
to declare wax against the king of Bohemia and Hungary, a stop 
also desired by the courf- in the hope of ridding itseU of tho 
AjBsembl}? at. the first note-of victory (April 20,1792). 
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Bat when, owing to the disorganization of the army through 
emigration and desertion, the iU-pregared Belgian war was 
followed by invasion and the trouble in La Vendife 
increased, all France suspected a betrayal. The 
JuMtJO. Assembly, m order to reduce the number of hostile 
forces, voted for the exile of tdl priests whft had refused 
to swtsar to the Civil Cxmstitution and the substitution of a body 
of twenty thousand volunteer national gaards, under the authority 
of Paris, for the king’s constitutional guard (May 27-June 8, 
1792). Louis XVL’s veto and lire dismissal of tlie Girondin 
mkusfl'y—thanks to an intrigue of Dumouriez, an^ogous to 
thatof Mirabeau and as inoffeotualT—dismayed the FouiUants and 
maddened the Girondins j the latter, to avert p^ular. fury, 
turned it upon the king.* The emevU of the 20th of June, a 
burlesque which, but for the persistent good-humour of Louis 
XVI., might have become a tragedy, alarmed but did not 
oweithiow the monarchy. 

The bourgeoisie, the Assembly, the country and La Fayotto, 
one of the leadens of tlie army, now embarked upon a royalist 
reaction, which would perhaps have been efficacious, 
ManHeno entry into tlifi affair of the 

Prussians as allics of the Austrians, and for the insolent 
manifesto of the duke of Brunswick. The Asaerahly’s 
cry of “ the country in danger ” (July ii) proved to tlie. nation 
tl»t‘the-king was incapable of defending France against the 
foreigner; and tlie appeal of the federal voluntcore in Paris 
gave to the opposition, together with the war-song of the Mar¬ 
seillaise, the army which had Ijeen. refused by Louis. XVI., now 
disarmed. Tlie vain attempts of tlie Gironde to reconcile tlie 
king and tlw> Revolution, the ill-advised dbcrce of the,.^«iably 
on tlie htli of. August, freeing La Fayetto, from his guilt in forr | 
sakif^ his. army ; his refusal to vote for the deposition of the 
king, and the suspected traaehexy of the court, lea to the sucosss 
of the republican forces when, on the loth of August, the inob 
of Pitris- organized by the revulutiunary Commune loae against 
the monarchy. 

The suspension and imprisonment of the king left the si^eme 
authority iiOMiinally in the lwuid.s of the Assembly, but actually 
The laaur- ''' Commune, consisting of delegates 

rtHiaatt frnm the admiiilslrative scotinns of Paris. Installed 
eommuMt at the Hotel de Villa this attempted to influence tlie 
ofParlt. di.screditnd government, entered into conflict witli 
the Legislative Assembly, which considered its mission at 
an end, and paralyzed the action of the executive council, 
particularly during the bloody days of September, provoked 
by the discovery of tlie court’s intrigues with the foreigner, 
re* ^’y treachery of La Fayette, the capture of Longwy, 
the investiture of Verdun by the Prussians (August 
mu. 19-30), and finally by the incendiary placards of Marat. 
aaena. Dantoti, u master of diplomatic and mibtary operations, 
had to avoid any rupture with the Commune. Fortunately, 
on the very day of the dispersal of the Legislative Assembly, 
Dumouriez saved Franoc from a Prussian invasion by the 
victory of Valmy, and by vinauthorizcd negotiations which 
prefigured those of Bonaparte at L 4 >ben ( 3 <^temi)ei 22, 

1792)- 

The populw Insurrection against Louis XVI. determiaad 
the sknultaneous fall of the bourgeois regime and the establish¬ 
ment of the denwcracy in power. The l.egislative Assembly, 
wiihuul a mandate fur modifying a constitution that had 
becoRift'inapplicable wkh the suspension of the monarch,. luul 
before disappearing convoked a National Convention,, and as 
tile reward of the struggle for liberty hod replaced the limited 
fraiiichiae by unb'ersal suflirage. PubUc opinion became re- 
pnblkmn from an excess of patriotism, and owing to tlie propa¬ 
ganda of: the Jacobin dub .; while the decree of the 25th. of 
August 1.792, which marked the destruction of feudalism, now 
abolished in prindple, caused the peasants to rdly definitely 
to the'Republic. 

This had hardly 4)6611 established before.it became- distracted, 
by the frsitricidal strife of its adherents, from September 22, 
1792, to the rSth Fruetidor (September 4,1797), The eleetoral 
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assemblies, in ■very great majority, had desired this Republic to 
be democratic and equalizing in spirit, but on the face 
of it, liberal, uniform and propagandist; in conse- y„iioa' 
quence, the 782 deputies of the Convention were not Stpt. 2t, 
divided on principles, but only by personal rivalries rrs2. 
and ambition. They all wished for 4 unanimity and 
harmony impossible to obtain ; and being unable to 
convince tliey destroyed one anotlier. 

The Girondins in tlie Convention played the part of the 
Feuillants in the Legislative Assembly. Their party was not 
well disciplined, they puqxiscly refrained from making 
it so, and hence thoir ruin. Oratorically they repre- futlu. 
seated the spirit of tlie .South ; politicaJly, the ideas 
of the bourgeoisie in opposition to the democracy—which they 
despised altlmugh making use of it—and the federalist system, 
from an objection to the preponderance of Paris. Paris, on the 
other band, had elected only deputies of the Mountain, as-the 
more advanced of the Jacobins were called, tliat party being 
no more settled and united than the others. They drew support 
from the Parisian democracy, and considered the decentralization 
of the Girondins as endangering France’s unity, circumstances 
demanding a strong and highly concentrated government; 
they opposed a republic on the model of that of Rome to the 
Polish republic of- the Gironde. Between the two came the 
Plaine, the Marais., the troop of trembling bourgeois, sincerely 
attached to the Revolution, but very moderate in the defence 
of their ideas; some seeking a refuge from their, timidity in 
hard-working committees, others partaking in the. violence of 
the Jacolans nut of weakness or for leasons of state, 
i The Girondins were the- first to take the lead ; in order to 
retain it tlicy should have turned the Revolution into a, govern* 
ment. They remained.an exclusive party, relying 
the mob but with, no influence over it. Without 
leader or popular power, they might have found both 
in Uanton; for, occupied ohiefly with the external danger, he 
made advances towards them, which tliey repulsed, partly in 
horror at the prooeedings of .September, but chiefly because they 
saw in him the most formidable rival in the path of the govern¬ 
ment. They waged war against him as relentlessly as the 
ronstitutinnalists against Mirabeau, whom he resembled in his 
extreme ugliness and his volcanic eloquence. They drove him 
into the arms of Robespierre, Marat and the Commune of Paris. 
On the other hand, after the 23rd of September they declared 
Paris dangerous for the Convention, and wanted to reduce 
it to “ eighty-three influential members.” Danton and the 
Mountain responded by decreeing tlic unity and indivisibility 
of the Republic, in order to emphasize tlie suspicions of fedwallsm 
which weighed, upon the Girondins. 

The trial of Louis- XVL still further enhanced the contrasts 
of ideas and characters. The:dLs«Qvery of fresh proofs of treachery 
in the iron chest (November zo, i79z) gave the Moun- friatami 
tain a pretext for forcing on the cla^ of parties and autb at 
raising the question not of legality but of public safety. 

By the execution of the king, (January 2t, 1.793) they 
” cast down a king’s head as.a challenge to .the kinjs .of Europe.” 
In order, to preserve popular favour and their direction of the 
RepuUic, the Girondins had not dated to pronounce against 
the sentence of death, but had demanded an appeal to the people 
which was rejected.; morally weakened by this equivocal attitude 
they were still more so by foreign events. 

The king’s, death did. not result in the unanimity so much 
desired by all parties; it. only caused the reaction on themsel-ves 
of the hatred which had been hitlierto concenttated 
upon the king, and also an augmentation in the armies p,,rrff„ 
of tliB foreigner, which obliged. the revolutionists- to aaaUHan. 
face adl Europe. There was a coalition of monarehs,, 
and the. people of La Vendee rose in defence of their faitb- 
Dumonriez, the conqueror of Jemappes (Novemba 6, i 7 . 9 »)» 
who invaded Holland, was beaten by the Austrians (March 1793). 
A levy of 300,000 men was order^; a Committee of General 
.Security was charged with the search for. suspects ; and.thence¬ 
forward railitany occurrences called.forth parliameatasy crises 
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and popular upheavals. Girondins and Jacobins unjustly 
accused one another of leaving the traitors, the conspirators, 
the “ stipendiaries of Coblenz ” unpunished. To avert the 
danger threatened by popular dissatisfaction, the Gironde was 
persuaded to vote for the creation of a revolutionary tribunal 
to judge suspects, while out of spite against Danton who de¬ 
manded it, they refused the strong government which might have 
made a stand against the enemy (March 10,1793). This was the 
first of the exceptional measures which were to call down ruin 
upon them. Whilst the insurrection in I.a Vendee was spreading, 
and Dumouriez falling back upon Neerwinden, sentence of death 
was laid upon emigres and refractory priests ; the treacheiy of 
Dumouriez, disappointed in his Belgian projectSj gave grounds 
Pint com- kinds of suspicion, as that of Mirabeau had 

mittnof formerly done, and led the Gironde to propose the 
pnbiic new government which they had refused to Danton. 
Moioty. -pjjg transformation of the provisional executive council 
into theCommittPcof Public Safety—omnipotent save in financial 
matters—was voted because the Girondins meant to control it; 
but Danton got the upper hand (April fi). 

The Girondins, di.scredited in Paris, multiplied their attacks 
upon Danton, now the master: they attributed the civil war 
and the di.sasfers of the foreign campaign to the 
beTvm de-spotism of the Paris Commune and the clubs ; they 
tbtcom- accused Marat of instigating the September massacres ; 
muBo and they began the supreme struggle by demanding the 
O^ado election of a committee of twelve deputies, charged with 
breaking up the anarchic authorities in Paris (May 18). 
The complete success of the Girondin proposals; the arrest of 
Hubert—the violent editor of the Pere Duchine; the insurrection 
of the Girondins of Lyons against the Montagnard Commune; 
the bad news from La Vcnd6e—the military reverses ; and the 
economic situation which had compelled the fixing of a maximum 
price of com (May 4) excited the “ moral insurrections ” of 
May 31 and Tune 2. Marat himself sounded the tocsin, and 
Hanriot, at the head of the Parisian army, surrounded the 
Convention. Despite the efforts of Danton and the Committee 
of Public Safety, the arrest of the Girondins sealed the victory 
of the Mountain. 

The threat of the Girondin Isnard was fulfilled. The federalist 
insurrection, to avenge the violation of national representation, 
re-sponded to the Parisian insurrection. Sixty-nine 
departmental governments protested against the 
airoudt. violence done to the Convention; but the ultra- 
democratic constitution of 1793 deprived the Girondins, 
who were arming in the west, the south and the centre, of all legal 
force. To the departments that were hostile to the dictatorship 
of Paris, and the tyranny of Danton or Robespierre, it promised 
the referendum, an executive of twenty-four citizens, universal 
suffrage, and the free exercise of religion. The populace, who 
could not understand this parliamentary quacrel, and were in a 
liuny' to set up a national defence, abandoned the Girondins, and 
the latter excited the enthusiasm of only one person, Charlotte 
Corday, who by the murder of Marat ruined them irretrievably. 
The battle of Breenurt was a defeat without a fight for their 
party without stamina and their general without troops (July 
13); while on the 3:st of October their leaders perished on the 
guillotine, where they had been preceded by the queen, Marie 
Antoinette. ITie Girondins and their adversaries were differen¬ 
tiated by neither religious dissensions nor political divergency, 
but merely by a question of time. The Girondins, when in power, 
had had scruples which had not troubled them while scaling the 
ladder; idols of Paris, they had flattered her in turn, and when 
Paris scorned them they sought support in the provinces. A 
great responsibility for this defeat of the liberal and republican 
bourgeoisie, whom they represented, is to be laid upon Madame 
Roland, the Egeria of the party. An ardent patriot and re¬ 
publican, her relations with Danton resembled those of Marie 
Antoinette with Mirabeau, in each case a woman spoilt by 
flattery, enraged at indifference. She was the ruin of the Gironde, 
but taught it how to die. 

The fall of th# Gironde left the country disturbed by civil war, 


and the frontiers more seriously threatened than before Valmy. 
Bouchotte, a totally inefficient minister for war, the Commune’s 
min of straw, left the army without food or ammunition, while 
the suspected officers remained inactive. In the Angevin 
Vendee the incapable leaders let themselves be beaten at Aubiers, 
Beaupr^au ana Thouars, at a time when Cathelineau was taking 
possession of Saumur and threatening Nantes, the capturfc of 
which would have permitted the insurgents in La Vendee to join 
those of Brittany and receive provisions from England. Mean¬ 
while, the remnants of the Girondin federalists were overcome 
by the disguised royalists, who had aroused the whole of''the 
Rhone valley from Lyons to Marseilles, had called in the 
Sardinians, and handed over the fleet and the arsenal at Toulon 
to the English, whilst Paoli left Corsica at their disposal. The 
scarcity of moneys due to the discrediting of the assignats, the 
cessation of commerce, abroad and on the sea, and the bad 
harvest of 1793, were added to all these dangers, and formed a 
serious menace to France and the Convention. 

This meant a hard task for the first Committee of Public Safety 
and its chief Danton. He was the only one to understand the 
conditions necessary to a firm government; he caused 
the adjournment of the decentralizing constitution 
of 1793, and set up a revolutionary government. The o//ie 
Committee of Public .Safety, now a permanency, firot 
annulled the Convention and was itself the central oommlttoe 
authority, its organization in Paris being the twelve 
committees substituted for the provisional executive 
committee and the six ministers, the Committee of General 
Security for the maintenance of the police, and the arbitrary 
Revolutionary Tribunal. The execution of its orders in the 
departments was carried out by omnipotent repre.sentatives 
“ on mission ” in the armies, by popular societies—veritable 
missionaries of the Revolution—and by the revolutionary 
committees which were its backbone. 

Despite this Reign of Terror Danton failed ; he could neither 
dominate foes within nor divide those without. Representing 
the sane and vigorous democracy, and like Jefferson , 

a friend to liberty and self-government, he had been * 

obliged to set up the most despotic of governments 
in face of internal anarchy and foreign invasion. Being of a 
temperament that expressed itself only in action, and neither 
a theorist nor a cabinet-minister, he held the views of a statesman 
without having a following sufficient to realize them. Moreover, 
the proceedings of the 2nd of June, when the Commune of Paris 
had triumphed, had dealt him a mortal blow. He in his turn 
tried to stem the tumultuous current which had borne him 
along, and to prevent discord ; but the check to his policy of 
an understanding with Prussia and with Sardinia, to whom, 
like Richelieu and D’Argenson, he offered the realization of her 
transalpine ambition in exchange fur Nice and Savoy, was 
added to the failure of his temporizing methods in regard to the 
federalist insurgents, and of his military operations against 
La Vendee. A man of action and not of cunning shifts, he 
succumbed on the loth of July to the blows of his own govern¬ 
ment, which had passed from his hands into those of Robespierre, 
his ambitious and crafty rival. 

The second Committee of Public Safety lasted until the 
27th of July 1794. Composed of twelve members, re-eligible 
every month, and dominated by the triumvirate, 
Rol)espierre, Saint-Just and Couthon, it was stronger comm/trt* 
than ever, since it obtained the right of ap[X)inting 
leaders, disposed of money, and muzzled the press, **^*-^‘ 
Many of its members were sons of the bourgeoisie, men whi 
having been educated at college, thanks to some charitable 
agency, in the pride of learning, and rai.sed above tl^ir original 
station, were ready for anything but had achieved nothing. 
They had plenty of talent at command, were full of classic^ 
tirades against tyranny, and, though sensitive enough in their 
private life, were bloodthirsty butchers in their public relations. 
Such were Robespierre, Saint-Just, Couthon,' Billaud-Varenne, 
Cambon, Thuriot, Collot- d’Herbois, Barrtye and I^ieur de 
la Marne. Working hand in hand with these politicians, not 
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always in accordance with them, but preserving a solid front, 
were the specialists, Carnot, Robert ISndct, Jean Bon Sain^- 
Andr6 and Prieur de la Cote d’Or, honourable men, anxious 
above all to safeguard their country. At the head of the former 
type Robespierre, without special knowledge o» exceptional 
talent, de\dured by jealous ambition and gifted wdth cold grave 
eloquence, enjoyed a great moral asqpndancy, due to his in¬ 
corruptible purity of life and the invariably correct behaviour 
that had been wanting in Mirabeau, and by the persevering will 
whieW^anton had lacked. His marching orders were : no more 
temporizing with the federalists or with generals who are afraid of 
conquering ; war to the death with all Europe in the n.ame of re¬ 
volutionary propaganda aijjj the monarchical tradition of natural 
frontiers ; and fear, as a means of government. The .specialists 
answered foreign foes by their organization of victory; as for foes 
at home, tlie triumvirate crushed them beneath the Terror. 

France was sa\-ed by them and by that admirable outburst 
of patriotism which pro\'ided 750,000 patriots for the army 
through the general levy of the 16th of August 1793, 
Detcat ot morco\ er, by the mistakes of her enemies. 

coalitloa. Instead of profiting by Dumouriez’s treachery and 
the. successes in La Vendee, the Coalition, divided 
over the resuscitated Polish question, lost time on the frontiers 
of this new Poland of the west which was sacrificing itself for 
the sake, of a Universal Republic. Thus in January 1794 the 
territory of France was cleared of the Prussians and Austrians 
by the. victories at Ilondschoote, Wattignies and Wissembourg ; 
the army of La Vendee was repulsed from Granville, over¬ 
whelmed by llochc's army at Le Mams and Savenay, and 
its leaders shot; royalist sedition was suppressed at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles and 'I'oulon; federalist insurrections 
were wiped out by the terrible massacres of Carrier at Nantes, 
the atrocities of I.elion at Arras, and the wholesale executions 
of Fouche and Collot d'Hcrbois at Lynns; Louis XVI. and 
Marie .Antoinette guillotined, the hnigr.'s dispensed, denied or 
forsaken by all Europe. 

But the triumphant Alountain was not as united as it boa.stcd. 
The second Committee of Ihililic Safety had now to struggle 
against two oppositions: one of the left, represented 
by Heliert, the Commune of Paris and the Cordelie's; 
anotlier of the. right, Hanlon and his followers. The 
former would not admit that the Terror was only a temporary 
method of defence ; for them it was a permanent system which 
w'as even to be strengthened in order to crush all who were 
hostile to the Revolution. Their s.anguinary violence was com¬ 
bined with an anti-religious policy, not atheistical, but inspired 
by mistrust of tbe clergy, and by a civic and deistic creed that 
was a direct outcome of the federations. To these latter were 
due the substitution of the Republican for the Gregorian calendar, 
and the secular Feasts of Reason (November ig, 1793). The 
followers of Hebert wanted to push forward tlie movement of 
May 31, 1793, in order to become masters in their turn ; while 
those of Danton were by way of arresting it. They considered it 
time to re-establish the reign of ordinary law's and 
justice ; sick of bloodshed, with Camille Desmoulins 
ancc. f-hey demanded a “ Committee of Clemency.” A 
deist and therefore hostile to “ anti-religious masque¬ 
rades,” while uneasy at the absolute authority of the Paris 
Commune, which aimed at suppressing the .State, and at its 
armed propaganda abroad, Robespierre resumed the struggle 
against its illegal power, so fatal to the Gironde. His boldness 
succeeded (.March 24, 1794), and then, jealous of Danton’s 
activity and statesmanship, and exasperated by the jeers of his 
friends, he rid himself of the party of tolerance by a parody 
of justice (April 5). 

Rolxspierrc now stood alone. During five months, while 
affecting to be the representative of “ a reign of justice and 
RobtM- '''title,” he laboured at strengthening his politico- 
pitirt'i religious djetatorship—already so formidably armed— 
dictator- with new powers. “The incorruptible wanted to 
become the invulnerable ” and the scaffold of the 
guillotine was crowded. By his dogma of the supreme state 


Robespierre founded a theocratic government with the police 
as an Inquisition. The festival of the new doctrine, which 
turned the head of the new pontiff (June 8), the loi de Prairial, 
or “ code of legal murder ” (June 10), which gave tlie deputies 
themselves into his hand ; and the multiplication of executions 
at a time when the. victory of Fleurus (June 25) showed the 
uselessness and barbarity of this aggravation of the Reign of 
Terror provoked against him the victorious coalition of revenge, 
lassitude and fear. Vanciuished and imprisoned, he 

1 L ^ OtfIh ^ta^m 

refused to take part in the illegal action proposed 
by the Commune against the Convention. Robespierre 
was no man of action. On the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794) 
he fell into the gulf that had opened on the 31st of May, and 
through which the 18th Brumaire was visible. 

Although brought about by the 'I'errorists, the tragic fall of 
Robespierre put an end to the Reign of Terror ; for their chiefs 
having disappeared, the subordinates were ton much Ybird 
divided to keep up the dictatorship of the third commlttaa 
Committee of Public Safety, and reaction soon set in. otpuUie 
After a change in persoiti.el in favour of the surviving 
Danton ists, came a limitation to the powers of the Committee 
of Public Safety, now placAd in di'pcndenee upon the Convention ; 
and next followed the destruction of the revolutionary system, 
the Girondin decentralization and the resuscitation of depart¬ 
mental governments ; the reform of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
on the joth of August; the suppression of the Commune of 
Paris on the 1st of September, and of the salary of forty sous 
gii'en to members of the sections; the abolition of the maximum, 
the suppression of the Guillotine, the opening of the prisons, 
the closing of the Jacobin club (November 11), and the hence¬ 
forward insignificant existence of the popular societies. 

Power reverted to the Girondins and Dantonists, who re¬ 
entered the Convention on the iRth of December; but with 
them re-entered likewise the royalists of 
Marseilles and Toulon, and further, after the peace of tioaoitba 
Basel, many young men set free from the arm\', hostile rayaiiat 
to the Jacobins and defenders of the now moderate 
and peace-making Convention. These vmscadins and in- 
rrnyihles, led by Fr6ron, Tallien and Barras-former revolu¬ 
tionists who had become, arislocmts—profited by the restored 
liberty of the press to prepare for days of battle in the salons 
of the memeillruics Aladame Tallien, Madame de .StaSl and 
Madame Recamier, as the sans-nilolles had formerly done in 
the clubs. The remnants of Robespierre's faction became 
alarmed at this Thermidor reaction, in which they scented 
royalism. Aided by famine, by the suppression of the maximum, 
and by the imminent bankruptcy of the assignats, they en¬ 
deavoured to arouse the working classes and the former Ilanriot 
companies against a government which was trying to destroy the 
republic, and had broken the busts of Marat and guillotined 
Carrier and Fouquier-Tinville, the former public prosecutor. 
Thus the risings of the 12th Germinal (.April i, J795) 
and of the ist Prairial (May 20) were economic revolts rlalaga ot 
rather than insurrections excited by the deputies of the Oermlaat 
Mountain ; in order to suppress them the reactionaries 
allied in the army. Owing to this first intervention 
of the troops in politics, the Committee of Public Safety, which 
aimed not so much at a moderate policy as at steering a middle 
course between the Thermidorians of the Right and of the I.,eft, 
was able to dispense with the latter. 

The royalists now supposed that their hour had come. In 
the south, the companions of Jehu and of the Sun inaugurated 
a “ White Terror,” which had not even the apparent 
excuse of tbe public safety or of exasperated patriotism. 

At the same time they prepared for a twofold in- tamr. 
surrection against the republic—in the west with the 
help of England, and in the east with that of Austria—by an 
attempt to bribe General Pichegru. But though the heads of 
the government wanted to put an end to the Revolution they had 
no thought of restoring the monarchy in fgvour of the Comte de 
Provence, who had taken the title of Louis XVIII. on hearing 
of the death of the dauphin in the Temple, and still less of bringing 
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back the ancien regime, Hoche crushed the insurrection ol the 
Chouans and the Bretons at Quiberon o» the ?nd of July 1795, 
and Pichegru, scared, refused to entangle himself any further._ 

To cut oS all danger from royalists or terrorists the Convention 
now voted the Constitution of the year III.; suppres.smg that 
TAeoM* * 793 ' io order to counteract the terrorists, and 
ftitvtioa re'estohlishing the bourgeois limited franchise with 
at tbt election in two degrees — a less liberal arrangement than 
that granted from 1789 to 1792. The chambers of the 
Fwb Hundred and of the Ancients were elected by the moneyed 
and intellectual aristocracy, and were to he re-elected by thirds 
annually. The e.'cecutive authority, entrusted to five Directors, 
was no more than a definite and very strong Cornmiltee of Public 
Safety ; but Sieyils, the author of the new constitution, in opposi¬ 
tion to the royalists, had secured places of refuge for his party 
by reserving posts as directors for the regicides, and two-thirds 
of the deputies’ seats for members of the Convention. In self- 
defence against this continuance of the policy and the 
?!^*|f** personnel of the Convention—a modern “ l.ong Parlia- 
miain. mont ”—the royalists, persistent .street-fighters aiul 
masters in the “ sections ” after the suppression of 
the daily indemnification of forty sous, attempted the msurrection 
of the 13th Vendemiaire (October 5, 1795), which was easily 
put down by General Bonaparte. 

Thus the bourgeois republic reaped the fruits of its predecessor’s 
external policy. After the freeing of tlie land in January 1794 
animpulse had been given to tbespiritof conquest which 
aaUa*»‘ had gradually succeeded to the disinterested fever of 
meattof propaganda and overheated patriotism. This it was 
which had sustained Robespierre’s dictatorship ; and, 
owing to the “ amalgam ” and the re-estahlishment of 
discipline, Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine had been con- 
^red and Holland occupied, simultaneously with Knsciusko's 
nsing in Poland, Prussia’s necessity of keeping and extending 
her Polish acquisitions, Robespienre's death, the prevalent 
demises of the majority, and the continued victories of Pichegru, 
Jourdwi and Moreau,’ enfeebled the coalition. At Basel (April - 
July 179s) republican France, having rejoined the 
2 ™^®^ concert of Europe, signed tlie long-awajted peace with 
Pru,s.sia, Spain, Holland and thegrambduke of'J'uscany. 
But thanks to the past influence of the Girondin party, who 
bad caused the war, and of the regicides of the Mountain, this 
peace not only ratified the conquest of Belgium, the left bank 
of the Rhine and Santo Domingo, but paved the way for fresh 
conquests; for the old spirit of domination and perslstMt 
hostility to Austria attracted the destinies of the Revolution 
defirutely towards war. 

The work of internal construction amidst this continue^ battle 
against the whole world had been no less remarkable. The 
Constituent Assembly had been more destructive than 
constructive ; but the Cimveni i«n preserved intact 
meat*. ' those fundamental principles of civil liberty which 
had been the main results of the Revolution: the 
equality so dear to the French, and the sovereignty of the 
people—the foundation of democracy. It ahef managed to 
engage private interests in stale reform by creating the Grand 
Livre de la Dctte Piiblique (September 13-26, 1793), and enlisted 
peasant and bourgeois savings in social reforms 1^ the distribu¬ 
tion and sale of national property. But with views reaching 
beyond equality of rights to a certain equality of property, the 
committees, as regards legislation, poor relief and instruction, 
laid down principles wltich have never been realized, save in 
the matter of the metric system ; so that the Convention wliich 
was dispersed on the i6th of October 1795 made a greater 
impression on political history and social ideas than on institu¬ 
tions. Us disappearance left a great blank. 

During four years the Director)' attempted to fill this blank. 
Being the outcome of the Constitution of the year III., it should 
have been the organizing and pacifying government 
of the Republic; in reality it sought not to create^ but 
to preserve its own existence. Its internal weakness, 
between the danger of anarchy and the opposition of the monar¬ 


chists, was extreme; and it soon became discredited by its own 
coups d'etat and by financial im^tence in the eyes of a nation 
.^ick of revolution, aspiring towards peace and the resumption 
of economic undertakings. As to foreign affairs, its aggressive 
policy impeded the conquests that had been the glory of the 
Convention, and caused the frontiers of France, the defence of 
which had been a point of honour with the Republic, to bc*callad 
in question. Finally, thtre was no real government on the part 
of the five directors; La Rcvelliirc-Ltipeaux, an honest man 
.but weak; Reubell, the negotiator of the Hague ; Letourneur, 
an officer of talent; Barras, a man of intrigue, corrupt and 
without real convictions; and Carnot, tire only really worthy 
member. They never understood one another, and never con¬ 
sulted togetlrer in hours of danger, flave to embroil matters in 
jjolitics as in war. Leaning on the bourgeois, conservative, 
liberal and anti-clerical republicans, they were no more able 
than was the Thermidor party to rc-cstabllsh the freedom Uiat 
had been suspeovded by revolutionary despotism ; they created 
a ministry of police, interdicted the clubs and popular societies, 
distracted the press, and with partiality undertook the sepstcatioB 
of ChurcJi and State votwl on the i8th of September 1794. 
Their real defence against counter-revolution was the army ; 
but, by a further contradiction, they reinforced the army atUichcd 
to the Revolution while seeking an alliance witli the peace¬ 
making bourgeoisie. Tlicir party had Uicrcfore no more homo¬ 
geneity tlian had their policy. 

Moreover the Directory could not govern alone; it had to 
rely upon two other parties, according to drcunigtances: the 
republican - democrats and the disguised royalists. 

The former, purely anti-royalist, thought only of 
remedying the sufferings of the people. Itou.sed^ by 
the collapse of the assignats, following upon the ruin of industry 
and the arrest of commerce, they wore still further exasperated 
by the. speoulations of the financiers, by the jobbery which 
prevailed throughout the administration, and by the sale of 
national property which had profited hardly any but the 
bourgeoisie. After the 33th Vendemiaire the royalists too, 
deceived in their hopes, were expecting to return gradually to 
the councils, thanks to the high property qualification lor the 
franchise. Under the name of “moderates” tliey demanded 
an end to this war which England continued and Austria 
threatened to recommence, and that the Directory from self- 
interested motives refused to conclude; they desired the 
abandonment of revolutionary proceedings, order in finance 
and religious peace. 

The Directory, then, was in a minority in the country, and 
had to be ever on the alert against faction ; all possible methods 
seemed legitimate, and during two years appeared strutgt* 
successful. Order was maintained in France, even the agaioMt 
royalist west being pacifuid, thanks to Hoche, who *>>• 
finished his victorious campaign of 1796 against ***■ 
Stofflet, Charette and Cadoudal, liy using mild and just measures 
to complete the subjection of the countiy. The greatest danger 
lay in the republican-democrats and their sociali.st ally, Francois 
Noel (“ Gracchus ”) Babeuf {q.v.). The former had united the 
Jacobins and the more violent members of the Conven- 
tion in their club, the Societe dii Pantheon ; and 
their fusion, after the closing of the club, with the than- 
secrct society of the Babouvisls lent formidable pubUeao- 
strength to this party, with which Barras was secretly 
in league. The terrorist party, deprived of its head, 
had found a new leader, who, by developing the _ 
consequences of the Revolution’s acts to their logical con¬ 
clusion, gave first expression to the levelling principle of com¬ 
munism. He proclaimed the right of property's appertain¬ 
ing to the state, that is, to the whole community; 
the doctrine of equality as absolutely opposed to .social 
inequality of any kind—tliat of property as well as that of rank ; 
andfinally the inadequacy of the solution of the agrarian question, 
which had profited scarcely any ond, save a new class of privileged 
individuals. But these socialist demands were prematitfe; 
the attack of the camp of Crenelle upon constitutional order 
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always in accordance with them, but preserving a solid front, 
were the specialists, Carnot, Robert ISndct, Jean Bon Sain^- 
Andr6 and Prieur de la Cote d’Or, honourable men, anxious 
above all to safeguard their country. At the head of the former 
type Robespierre, without special knowledge o» exceptional 
talent, de\dured by jealous ambition and gifted wdth cold grave 
eloquence, enjoyed a great moral asqpndancy, due to his in¬ 
corruptible purity of life and the invariably correct behaviour 
that had been wanting in Mirabeau, and by the persevering will 
whieW^anton had lacked. His marching orders were : no more 
temporizing with the federalists or with generals who are afraid of 
conquering ; war to the death with all Europe in the n.ame of re¬ 
volutionary propaganda aijjj the monarchical tradition of natural 
frontiers ; and fear, as a means of government. The .specialists 
answered foreign foes by their organization of victory; as for foes 
at home, tlie triumvirate crushed them beneath the Terror. 

France was sa\-ed by them and by that admirable outburst 
of patriotism which pro\'ided 750,000 patriots for the army 
through the general levy of the 16th of August 1793, 
Detcat ot morco\ er, by the mistakes of her enemies. 

coalitloa. Instead of profiting by Dumouriez’s treachery and 
the. successes in La Vendee, the Coalition, divided 
over the resuscitated Polish question, lost time on the frontiers 
of this new Poland of the west which was sacrificing itself for 
the sake, of a Universal Republic. Thus in January 1794 the 
territory of France was cleared of the Prussians and Austrians 
by the. victories at Ilondschoote, Wattignies and Wissembourg ; 
the army of La Vendee was repulsed from Granville, over¬ 
whelmed by llochc's army at Le Mams and Savenay, and 
its leaders shot; royalist sedition was suppressed at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles and 'I'oulon; federalist insurrections 
were wiped out by the terrible massacres of Carrier at Nantes, 
the atrocities of I.elion at Arras, and the wholesale executions 
of Fouche and Collot d'Hcrbois at Lynns; Louis XVI. and 
Marie .Antoinette guillotined, the hnigr.'s dispensed, denied or 
forsaken by all Europe. 

But the triumphant Alountain was not as united as it boa.stcd. 
The second Committee of Ihililic Safety had now to struggle 
against two oppositions: one of the left, represented 
by Heliert, the Commune of Paris and the Cordelie's; 
anotlier of the. right, Hanlon and his followers. The 
former would not admit that the Terror was only a temporary 
method of defence ; for them it was a permanent system which 
w'as even to be strengthened in order to crush all who were 
hostile to the Revolution. Their s.anguinary violence was com¬ 
bined with an anti-religious policy, not atheistical, but inspired 
by mistrust of tbe clergy, and by a civic and deistic creed that 
was a direct outcome of the federations. To these latter were 
due the substitution of the Republican for the Gregorian calendar, 
and the secular Feasts of Reason (November ig, 1793). The 
followers of Hebert wanted to push forward tlie movement of 
May 31, 1793, in order to become masters in their turn ; while 
those of Danton were by way of arresting it. They considered it 
time to re-establish the reign of ordinary law's and 
justice ; sick of bloodshed, with Camille Desmoulins 
ancc. f-hey demanded a “ Committee of Clemency.” A 
deist and therefore hostile to “ anti-religious masque¬ 
rades,” while uneasy at the absolute authority of the Paris 
Commune, which aimed at suppressing the .State, and at its 
armed propaganda abroad, Robespierre resumed the struggle 
against its illegal power, so fatal to the Gironde. His boldness 
succeeded (.March 24, 1794), and then, jealous of Danton’s 
activity and statesmanship, and exasperated by the jeers of his 
friends, he rid himself of the party of tolerance by a parody 
of justice (April 5). 

Rolxspierrc now stood alone. During five months, while 
affecting to be the representative of “ a reign of justice and 
RobtM- '''title,” he laboured at strengthening his politico- 
pitirt'i religious djetatorship—already so formidably armed— 
dictator- with new powers. “The incorruptible wanted to 
become the invulnerable ” and the scaffold of the 
guillotine was crowded. By his dogma of the supreme state 


Robespierre founded a theocratic government with the police 
as an Inquisition. The festival of the new doctrine, which 
turned the head of the new pontiff (June 8), the loi de Prairial, 
or “ code of legal murder ” (June 10), which gave tlie deputies 
themselves into his hand ; and the multiplication of executions 
at a time when the. victory of Fleurus (June 25) showed the 
uselessness and barbarity of this aggravation of the Reign of 
Terror provoked against him the victorious coalition of revenge, 
lassitude and fear. Vanciuished and imprisoned, he 

1 L ^ OtfIh ^ta^m 

refused to take part in the illegal action proposed 
by the Commune against the Convention. Robespierre 
was no man of action. On the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794) 
he fell into the gulf that had opened on the 31st of May, and 
through which the 18th Brumaire was visible. 

Although brought about by the 'I'errorists, the tragic fall of 
Robespierre put an end to the Reign of Terror ; for their chiefs 
having disappeared, the subordinates were ton much Ybird 
divided to keep up the dictatorship of the third commlttaa 
Committee of Public Safety, and reaction soon set in. otpuUie 
After a change in persoiti.el in favour of the surviving 
Danton ists, came a limitation to the powers of the Committee 
of Public Safety, now placAd in di'pcndenee upon the Convention ; 
and next followed the destruction of the revolutionary system, 
the Girondin decentralization and the resuscitation of depart¬ 
mental governments ; the reform of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
on the joth of August; the suppression of the Commune of 
Paris on the 1st of September, and of the salary of forty sous 
gii'en to members of the sections; the abolition of the maximum, 
the suppression of the Guillotine, the opening of the prisons, 
the closing of the Jacobin club (November 11), and the hence¬ 
forward insignificant existence of the popular societies. 

Power reverted to the Girondins and Dantonists, who re¬ 
entered the Convention on the iRth of December; but with 
them re-entered likewise the royalists of 
Marseilles and Toulon, and further, after the peace of tioaoitba 
Basel, many young men set free from the arm\', hostile rayaiiat 
to the Jacobins and defenders of the now moderate 
and peace-making Convention. These vmscadins and in- 
rrnyihles, led by Fr6ron, Tallien and Barras-former revolu¬ 
tionists who had become, arislocmts—profited by the restored 
liberty of the press to prepare for days of battle in the salons 
of the memeillruics Aladame Tallien, Madame de .StaSl and 
Madame Recamier, as the sans-nilolles had formerly done in 
the clubs. The remnants of Robespierre's faction became 
alarmed at this Thermidor reaction, in which they scented 
royalism. Aided by famine, by the suppression of the maximum, 
and by the imminent bankruptcy of the assignats, they en¬ 
deavoured to arouse the working classes and the former Ilanriot 
companies against a government which was trying to destroy the 
republic, and had broken the busts of Marat and guillotined 
Carrier and Fouquier-Tinville, the former public prosecutor. 
Thus the risings of the 12th Germinal (.April i, J795) 
and of the ist Prairial (May 20) were economic revolts rlalaga ot 
rather than insurrections excited by the deputies of the Oermlaat 
Mountain ; in order to suppress them the reactionaries 
allied in the army. Owing to this first intervention 
of the troops in politics, the Committee of Public Safety, which 
aimed not so much at a moderate policy as at steering a middle 
course between the Thermidorians of the Right and of the I.,eft, 
was able to dispense with the latter. 

The royalists now supposed that their hour had come. In 
the south, the companions of Jehu and of the Sun inaugurated 
a “ White Terror,” which had not even the apparent 
excuse of tbe public safety or of exasperated patriotism. 

At the same time they prepared for a twofold in- tamr. 
surrection against the republic—in the west with the 
help of England, and in the east with that of Austria—by an 
attempt to bribe General Pichegru. But though the heads of 
the government wanted to put an end to the Revolution they had 
no thought of restoring the monarchy in fgvour of the Comte de 
Provence, who had taken the title of Louis XVIII. on hearing 
of the death of the dauphin in the Temple, and still less of bringing 
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back the ancien regime, Hoche crushed the insurrection ol the 
Chouans and the Bretons at Quiberon o» the ?nd of July 1795, 
and Pichegru, scared, refused to entangle himself any further._ 

To cut oS all danger from royalists or terrorists the Convention 
now voted the Constitution of the year III.; suppres.smg that 
TAeoM* * 793 ' io order to counteract the terrorists, and 
ftitvtioa re'estohlishing the bourgeois limited franchise with 
at tbt election in two degrees — a less liberal arrangement than 
that granted from 1789 to 1792. The chambers of the 
Fwb Hundred and of the Ancients were elected by the moneyed 
and intellectual aristocracy, and were to he re-elected by thirds 
annually. The e.'cecutive authority, entrusted to five Directors, 
was no more than a definite and very strong Cornmiltee of Public 
Safety ; but Sieyils, the author of the new constitution, in opposi¬ 
tion to the royalists, had secured places of refuge for his party 
by reserving posts as directors for the regicides, and two-thirds 
of the deputies’ seats for members of the Convention. In self- 
defence against this continuance of the policy and the 
?!^*|f** personnel of the Convention—a modern “ l.ong Parlia- 
miain. mont ”—the royalists, persistent .street-fighters aiul 
masters in the “ sections ” after the suppression of 
the daily indemnification of forty sous, attempted the msurrection 
of the 13th Vendemiaire (October 5, 1795), which was easily 
put down by General Bonaparte. 

Thus the bourgeois republic reaped the fruits of its predecessor’s 
external policy. After the freeing of tlie land in January 1794 
animpulse had been given to tbespiritof conquest which 
aaUa*»‘ had gradually succeeded to the disinterested fever of 
meattof propaganda and overheated patriotism. This it was 
which had sustained Robespierre’s dictatorship ; and, 
owing to the “ amalgam ” and the re-estahlishment of 
discipline, Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine had been con- 
^red and Holland occupied, simultaneously with Knsciusko's 
nsing in Poland, Prussia’s necessity of keeping and extending 
her Polish acquisitions, Robespienre's death, the prevalent 
demises of the majority, and the continued victories of Pichegru, 
Jourdwi and Moreau,’ enfeebled the coalition. At Basel (April - 
July 179s) republican France, having rejoined the 
2 ™^®^ concert of Europe, signed tlie long-awajted peace with 
Pru,s.sia, Spain, Holland and thegrambduke of'J'uscany. 
But thanks to the past influence of the Girondin party, who 
bad caused the war, and of the regicides of the Mountain, this 
peace not only ratified the conquest of Belgium, the left bank 
of the Rhine and Santo Domingo, but paved the way for fresh 
conquests; for the old spirit of domination and perslstMt 
hostility to Austria attracted the destinies of the Revolution 
defirutely towards war. 

The work of internal construction amidst this continue^ battle 
against the whole world had been no less remarkable. The 
Constituent Assembly had been more destructive than 
constructive ; but the Cimveni i«n preserved intact 
meat*. ' those fundamental principles of civil liberty which 
had been the main results of the Revolution: the 
equality so dear to the French, and the sovereignty of the 
people—the foundation of democracy. It ahef managed to 
engage private interests in stale reform by creating the Grand 
Livre de la Dctte Piiblique (September 13-26, 1793), and enlisted 
peasant and bourgeois savings in social reforms 1^ the distribu¬ 
tion and sale of national property. But with views reaching 
beyond equality of rights to a certain equality of property, the 
committees, as regards legislation, poor relief and instruction, 
laid down principles wltich have never been realized, save in 
the matter of the metric system ; so that the Convention wliich 
was dispersed on the i6th of October 1795 made a greater 
impression on political history and social ideas than on institu¬ 
tions. Us disappearance left a great blank. 

During four years the Director)' attempted to fill this blank. 
Being the outcome of the Constitution of the year III., it should 
have been the organizing and pacifying government 
of the Republic; in reality it sought not to create^ but 
to preserve its own existence. Its internal weakness, 
between the danger of anarchy and the opposition of the monar¬ 


chists, was extreme; and it soon became discredited by its own 
coups d'etat and by financial im^tence in the eyes of a nation 
.^ick of revolution, aspiring towards peace and the resumption 
of economic undertakings. As to foreign affairs, its aggressive 
policy impeded the conquests that had been the glory of the 
Convention, and caused the frontiers of France, the defence of 
which had been a point of honour with the Republic, to bc*callad 
in question. Finally, thtre was no real government on the part 
of the five directors; La Rcvelliirc-Ltipeaux, an honest man 
.but weak; Reubell, the negotiator of the Hague ; Letourneur, 
an officer of talent; Barras, a man of intrigue, corrupt and 
without real convictions; and Carnot, tire only really worthy 
member. They never understood one another, and never con¬ 
sulted togetlrer in hours of danger, flave to embroil matters in 
jjolitics as in war. Leaning on the bourgeois, conservative, 
liberal and anti-clerical republicans, they were no more able 
than was the Thermidor party to rc-cstabllsh the freedom Uiat 
had been suspeovded by revolutionary despotism ; they created 
a ministry of police, interdicted the clubs and popular societies, 
distracted the press, and with partiality undertook the sepstcatioB 
of ChurcJi and State votwl on the i8th of September 1794. 
Their real defence against counter-revolution was the army ; 
but, by a further contradiction, they reinforced the army atUichcd 
to the Revolution while seeking an alliance witli the peace¬ 
making bourgeoisie. Tlicir party had Uicrcfore no more homo¬ 
geneity tlian had their policy. 

Moreover the Directory could not govern alone; it had to 
rely upon two other parties, according to drcunigtances: the 
republican - democrats and the disguised royalists. 

The former, purely anti-royalist, thought only of 
remedying the sufferings of the people. Itou.sed^ by 
the collapse of the assignats, following upon the ruin of industry 
and the arrest of commerce, they wore still further exasperated 
by the. speoulations of the financiers, by the jobbery which 
prevailed throughout the administration, and by the sale of 
national property which had profited hardly any but the 
bourgeoisie. After the 33th Vendemiaire the royalists too, 
deceived in their hopes, were expecting to return gradually to 
the councils, thanks to the high property qualification lor the 
franchise. Under the name of “moderates” tliey demanded 
an end to this war which England continued and Austria 
threatened to recommence, and that the Directory from self- 
interested motives refused to conclude; they desired the 
abandonment of revolutionary proceedings, order in finance 
and religious peace. 

The Directory, then, was in a minority in the country, and 
had to be ever on the alert against faction ; all possible methods 
seemed legitimate, and during two years appeared strutgt* 
successful. Order was maintained in France, even the agaioMt 
royalist west being pacifuid, thanks to Hoche, who *>>• 
finished his victorious campaign of 1796 against ***■ 
Stofflet, Charette and Cadoudal, liy using mild and just measures 
to complete the subjection of the countiy. The greatest danger 
lay in the republican-democrats and their sociali.st ally, Francois 
Noel (“ Gracchus ”) Babeuf {q.v.). The former had united the 
Jacobins and the more violent members of the Conven- 
tion in their club, the Societe dii Pantheon ; and 
their fusion, after the closing of the club, with the than- 
secrct society of the Babouvisls lent formidable pubUeao- 
strength to this party, with which Barras was secretly 
in league. The terrorist party, deprived of its head, 
had found a new leader, who, by developing the _ 
consequences of the Revolution’s acts to their logical con¬ 
clusion, gave first expression to the levelling principle of com¬ 
munism. He proclaimed the right of property's appertain¬ 
ing to the state, that is, to the whole community; 
the doctrine of equality as absolutely opposed to .social 
inequality of any kind—tliat of property as well as that of rank ; 
andfinally the inadequacy of the solution of the agrarian question, 
which had profited scarcely any ond, save a new class of privileged 
individuals. But these socialist demands were prematitfe; 
the attack of the camp of Crenelle upon constitutional order 
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ended merely in the arrest and guillotining of Babeuf (September 
9, i79^May 25, 1797). . . *. , 

yhe liquidation of the financial inheritance of the Ctmventlbn 
-WM JMJ less difficult. The sucoe.ssive issties of assignats, and the 
multiplication of counterfeits made i^oad, had so 
pfSity depreciated this paper money that an assignat of roo 
onte fr.ancs was in February 1796 worth only 30 centimes ; 

while the government, obliged to accept them at their 
nominal value, no longer collected any taxes and could not piiy 
salt®es. The destruction of the plate for printing assignats, 
on the iSth of Feliruary 1796, did not prevent the drop in the 
forty milliards still in circulation. Territorial mandates were 
now tried, which inspired no greater confidenoe, but served to 
liquidate two-thirds of tfih -debt, the remaining third being con- 
swidated by its dependence on the Grand Livre (September 30, 
1797). This widespread bankruptcy, falling chiefly on the 
bonr^isie, inaugurated a reaction wiiich lasted until 1830 
against the chief principle of the Constituent Assembly, which 
had fitroured indirect taxation as producing a large sum without 
irqposing any very obvious burden. The bureaucrats of the old 
STTStem-^aving returned to their offices and being used to these 
indirert taxes—lent their assistance, and thus the Directory was 
enabled to mamtain its struggle again.st the Coalition. 

All system in finance having disappeared, war provided the 
Directorj', now in rxtrrmis, with a treasury, and was its only 
sonrre for supplying constitutional needs; while it 
opened a path to tlie military commanders who were 
to be the support and the glory of the state. England 
remaining rnvulnerabk in her insular position de.spile Hoehe’s 
attempt to bind in Ireland in 1796, the Directory resumed the 
traditional pohrr against Austria of conquering the natural 
frontiers, Carnot furnishing the plans ; henoe the war in southern 
Germany, in which Jotirdan and Moreau were repulsed by an 
irtferior force under the archduke Charles, and Bonaparte’s 
triumphant Italian campaign. Chief of an army that he had 
made irresislible, not liy honour hut by glory, and master of 
wealth hj’-Tapme, Bonaparte imposed his will upon the Directory, 
which he provided with funds. After having separated tk* Pied¬ 
montese from the Austrians, whom he drove hack into T\to1, and 
repulsed offensive reprisals of Wurmser and Alvitizi on four occa¬ 
sions, he stopp.'d slmrt at the preliminary negotiations of ikohen 
just at the moment when the Directory, discouraged by the 
problem of Italian reconstitution, was preparing the army of the 
Rhine to re-enter the field under the command of Hoebe. Bona¬ 
parte thus gained the good opinhm of peace-loving Freischmen ; 
hepartivioned Venetian territoiy witli Austria, contrary to French 
interests but conformably with ins own in Italy, andhenerfetward 
was the decisri-e factor in French and European policy, Kke 
Caesar or Ponqjey of old. England, in consternation, offered 
in her turn to negotiate at Lille. 

These military .successes did not prevent the Directory, lllvC 
tire 'I'hermidorians, from losing ground in the country. Every 
•itrusgie srt.at<-gir irnre since 1795 h.ad been marked by a political 
agtiBit crisis ; peace reawakened opposition. Tlic constitu- 
tinnal party, royalist in reality, had made alarming 
royaliatt. progress, chiefly owing to the Bnbouvist conspiracy ; 
they now tried to corrupt the republican generals, and Conde 
procured the treai'heiv' of Pichegru, Kellermann and General 
Ferrand at Besanqon. Moreover, their Clichy chib, directed 
by the abhe Brotlicr, manipulated Parisian npinkm ; wliile 
many of the refractory prii^its, having returned after the liberal 
^iblic AVorshi)) .ict of September 1795, made active propaganda 
against the principles of the Revolution, and plotted the fall 
of the Directory as maintaining the State’s mdependencf of the 
Quirch. Thus the partial elections of the year V. (May 20, 
1797) had brought hack into the two councils a counter-revolu¬ 
tionary majority of royaKsts, constitutionalists of 1791, Catholics 
and moderates. The Director Lctourneur had been replaced 
by Barthflem^', who had negotiated the treaty of Basel and was 
a consti'tutional fnotiarchist. Sn that the eKeeirtiv’e not only 
found it impossible to govern, owing to the opptisition of the 
<■ .uncils and a vehement press-campaign, but was distracted 


by ceaseless internal conflict. Carnot and Barthelemy wished 
to meet eocletiastical opposition by legal measures only, and 
demanded peace ; while Barras, La Revellidre and Reubell 
saw no other remedy save military force. The attempt of the 
counter-revolutionaries to make an army for themselves out of 
the guard of the Legislative Assembly, and the success of the 
Catholics, who had managed at the end of August 1797 to repeal 
the laws against refractory priests, determined the Directory 
to appeal from the rebellious parliament to the ready swords of 
Augereau and Bernadotte. U« the iffth Fructidor (September 
4, 1797) Bonaparte’s lieutenants, backed up by the 
whole army, stopped the elections in forty-nine p„faldor. 
departments, and deported to Guiana many dqsuties 
of both councils, journalists and non-juring priests, as 
wcH as the director Barthflemy, though Carnot escaped into 
Switzerland. The royali.st party was once more overthrown, 
but with it the rcpufilican constitution itself. Thus every act 
of vioknoe still further confirmed the new empire of the army 
and the defeat of principles, preparing tlw way for military 
despotism. 

Political and financial coups £itai were not enough for the 
directors. In order to win back public opinion, tired of inter¬ 
necine quarrels and sickoned by the scandalous 
immorality of the generals and of those in power, po//«r 
and to remove from Paris an army which after having 
given them a fresh lea.se of life was now a menace to " 
them, war appeared their only hopeful course. They attempted 
to renew the designs of Louis XIV. and anticipate those of 
Napoleon. But Bonaparte saw what they were planning ; and 
to the rupture of the negotiations nt Lille and an order for t|» 
resumption of hostilities he responded by a fresh act of dis¬ 
obedience and the infliction on the I>jrectoty of the peace of 
Campo-Formio, on October 17,1797. The directors were con¬ 
soled for this enforced peace by acquiring the left bank of the 
Rhine and Belgium, and for the forfeiture of republican princifdes 
by attaining wliat liad for sn long been the ambition of the 
monarchy. But the army continuod a menace. To avoid 
disbanding it, which might, as after the Ttoacc of Basel, have 
givon the counter-revolution further auxiliaries, dte Directoiy 
appointed Bonajjarte chief of the Army of England, and employed 
Jotirdan to revise the conscription laws so as to make military 
service a permanent duty of the eiliaon, since war was now to be 
the permanent object of policy. The Dkieclory finally conceived 
the gigantic project of bolstering up the French RepuMic—the 
triumph of which was c^bratod by the peace of Campo-Formio 
—by forming the neighbouring uieak states into triliutary 
vassal republics. Tliis .system had already been applied to the 
Batavian republic in 179S! the IJgurian and Gisalpinc republics 
in June 1797 ; it was extended to tluit of Miilhausen on the z8th 
of January 179S, to the Roman republic in February, to the 
Helvetian in April, while the Parthcnopacan republic (Naples) 
was to be established in 1799. This was an international coup dt 
force, which presuppo.sed that all these nations in whose eyes 
independence w'as flaunted would make no claim to enjoy it; 
that though they bad been beaten and pillaged they woidd not 
learn to conquer in their turn ; and that the king of Sardinia, 
dispossc.ssed of Milan, the grand-duke of Tuscany who had 
given refuge to the pope w'hen driven from Rome, and the 
king of Na^^es, who had opened his ports to Nelson’s fleet, 
would not find allies to make a stand against this hypocritical 
system. 

Wlitit happened was exactly the contrary. Meanwhile, the 
armies were kept in perpetual motion, pocuring money for the 
impecunious Directory, making a diversion for internal ponp 
discontent, and also permitting of a “reversed d’Umtat 
Fructidor,” rgainst the anarchists, who had got the the Had 
upper hand in the partial elections of May 1798. ^ 

The social danger was averted in its turn after the clerical 
danger had been dissipated. The next task was to relieve 
Paris of Bonaparte, who had already refused to repeat 
Hoche’s unhappy expedition to Ireland and to attack England 
at home without either money Cff a navy. The pecuniary 
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resources of Berne tmd the wealth of Rome fortunately tided 
over the financial difficulty and provided for the expedi¬ 
tion to Egypt, which permitted Bonaparte to wait 
the fruit to ripen” —«.e. till the Directory 
should be ruined in the eyes of France and of all 
Europe. The disaster of Aboukir (August i, 1798) speedily 
decided the coalition pending between England, Austria, the 
Empire, Portugal, Naples, Russia and Turkey. The Directory 
had to make a stand or perish, and with it the Republic. The 
directors had thought France might retain a monopoly 
Mcomf numbers and in initiative. I'hey soon perceived 
coalition, that enthusiasm is not as great for a war of policy 
and conquest as for a war of national defence ; and 
the army dwindled, since a country cannot bleed itself to death. 
The law of conscription was voted on the 5th of September 1798 ; 
and the tragedy of Kastadt, where the French commissioners 
were assassinated, was the opening of a war, desired but ill- 
prepared for, in which the Directory showed hesitation in 
strategy and incoherence in tactics, over a disproportionate 
area in Germany, Switzerland and Italy. Military reverses 
were inevitable, and responsibility for them could not he shirked. 
As though shattered by a reverberant echo from the cannon of 
the Trebbia, the Directory crumbled to pieces, succumbing 
on the i8th of June 1799 Isencath the reprobation showered on 
Trcilhard, Merlin dc Douai, and La Revelliere-Lc'pcaux. A 
few more militaty' disasters, royalist insurrections in the south, 
Chouan disturbances in Normandy, Orleanist intrigues and the 
end came. To soothe the populace and protect the frontier 
more was required than the resumption, as in all grave crises of 
the Revolution, of terrorist measures such as forced taxation 
or the law of hostages; the new Directory, Sicyes presiding, 
saw that for the indispensable revision of the constitution 
“ a head and a sword ” were needed. Moreau being unattainal >le, 
Joubert was to be the sword of Sieyes ; but, when he was 
killed ct the battle of Novi, the sword of the Revolution fell 
into the hands of Bonaparte. 

Athough Brune and Mass^na retrieved the fight at Bergen 
and Zuricli, and although the Alies lingered on the frontier as 
Coup fortunes of the 

d’atmt ot Directory were not restored. Success was reserved 
tbeisth for Bonaparte, suddenly landing at Frejus with the 
Brumaire. pj-gstigg of his victories in the East, and now, after 
Hoche's death, appearing Ps sole master of the armies. 
He mana'uvred among the parties as on the 13th Vende- 
miaire. On the i8th Brumaire of the year VIII. France and 
the army fell together at his feet. By a twofold coup d'dat, 
parliamentary and military, he culled the fruits of the Directory’s 
systematic aggression and unpopularity, and realized the 
universal desires of the rich bourgeoisie, tired of warfare ; of 
the wretched populace ; of landholders, afraid of a return to the 
old order of things ; of royalists, who looked upon,Bonaparte 
os a future Monk ; of priests and their people, who hoped for an 
indulgent treatment of Catholicism ; and finally of the immense 
majority of the French, who love to be ruled and for long had 
had no efficient government. There was hardly any one to defend 
a liberty which they had never known. F'rance had, indeed, 
remained monarchist at heart for all her revolutionary appear¬ 
ance : and Bonaparte added but a name, though an illustrious 
one, to the series of national or local dictatorships, which, after 
the departure of the weak Louis XVL, had maintained a sort 
of informal republican royalty. 

On the night of the 19th Brumaire a mere ghost of an 
Assembly abolished the constitution of the year Ill., ordained 
TbeCoa- provisionary Consulate, and legalized the coup 
Muiaia, in favour of Bonaparte. A striking and singular 

Sapt. II, event ; for the history of France and a great part 
of Europe was now for fifteen years to be summed 
' ■ up in the person of a single man (see Napoleon). 

This night of Brumaire, however, seemed to be a victory <or 
Sicy s rather than for Bonaparte. He it was who originated 
the project which the legislative commissions, charged with 
el: berating the new constitution, had to discuss. Bonaparte’s 


cleverness lay in opposing, Daunou’s plan to that of Sieyls, and 
in ^retaining only those pxirtions of both which could serve his 
ambition. Parliamentary institutions annulled by the 
complication of three assemblies—the Council of State atitution 
which drafteef bills, the Tribunate which discussed onbe 
them without voting them, and the Legislative y‘"}'in. 
Assembly which voted th«n without discussing them ; popular 
suffrage, mutilated by the lists of notables (on which the members 
of the Assemblies were to be chosen by the consen ative senate); 
and the triple executive authority of the consuls, elected fof'ten 
years : all these semblances of constitutional authority were 
adopted by Bonaparte, But he abolished the post of Grand 
Elector, which SieyOs had re.served ^or himself, in order to 
reinfonx! the real authority of the First Consul himself—by 
leat’ing the two other consuls, Cambacerds and Lebrun, as well us 
the Assemblies, equally weak. 'J'hus the aristocratic constitution 
of Sieyis was transformed into an un.avowed dictatorship, a 
public ratification of which the First Consul obtained by a third 
coup d\'tat from the intimidated and yet reassured electors— 
reassured by his dazzling but unconvincing offers of peace to the 
victorious Coalition (which repulsed them), by the rapid dis- 
arnuament of La Vendee, and by the proclamations in which 
he filled the ears of the infatuated people with the new talk of 
stability of government, order, justice and moderation. He gave 
every one a fooling that France was governed once more by a 
real statesman, that a pilot was at the helm. 

Bonaparte had now to rid himself of .Sieyes and those re¬ 
publicans who had no desire to hand over the republic to one 
man, particularly of Moreau and Massena, his military _ri\’al.s. 
The viclory of Marengo (June 14, 1800) momentarily in the 
balance, but secured by Desaix and Kellermann, offered a further 
opportunity to his jealous ambition by increasing his popularity. 
The royalist plot of the Rue Saint-Nieaise (December 24, 1800) 
allowed him to make a clean sweep of the democratic republicans, 
who despite their innocence were deported to Guiana, and to 
annul Assemblies that were a mere show by making the senate 
omnipotent in constitutional matters; but it was necessary 
for him to transform this deceptive truce into the general 
pacification so ardently desired for the last eight years. Tin; 
treaty of Lunevilic, signed in February j8oi with Austria who 
had been disarmed by Moreau’s victory at Hohenlinden, restored 
peace to the continent, gave nearly the. whole of Italy to France, 
and permitted Bonaparte to eliminate from the Assemblies 
all the leaders of the opposition in the discussion of the Ci\'il 
Code. The Concordat (July 1801), drawn up not in the Church's 
interest but in that of his own policy, by giving satisfaction 
to the religious feeling of the country, allowed him to put down 
the constitutional democratic Church, to rally round him the 


consciences of the peasants, and above all to deprive the royalists 
of their best weapon. The “ Articles Organiques ” Bid from 
the eyes of his companions in arms and councillors a reaction 
which, in fact if not in law, restored to a submissive Church, 
despoiled of her revenues, her position as the religion of the state. 
The peace of Amiens with England (March 1802), 
of wliich France’s allies, Spain and Holliind, paid all fulate."' 
the costs, finally gave the peacemaker a pretext for 
endowing himself with a Consulate, not for ten years but for life, 
as a recompense from the nation. 'I'he Rubicon was crossed 
on that day : Bonaparte’s march to empire began with the 
constitution of the year X. (August 1802). 

Before all things it was now necessary to reorganize France, 
ravaged as she was by the Revolution, and with her institutions 
in a state of utter corruption, 'I'he touch of the master 
was at once revealed to all the foreigners who rusljfd 
to gaze at the man about whom, after so many cata- gation. 

strophes andstrange ad ventures, Paris," la villelumiere,” 

and all Europe were talking. First of all, Louis XV.’s system 
of roads was improved and that of Ixruis XVI.’s canals developed ; 
then industry put its shoulder to the wheel; ofder and discipline 
were re-established everywhere, from the frontiers to the capital, 
and brigandage suppressed; and finally there was Paris, the 
city of cities 1 Everything was in process of transformation: 
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a second Rome was arising, with its forum, its triumphal arches, 
its shows and parades ; and in this new Rome of a new Caesar 
faijcy, elegance and luxury, a radiance of art and learning 
from” the age of Pericles, and masterpieces rifled from the Nether¬ 
lands, Italy and Egypt illustrated the consular peace. The 
Man of Destiny renewed the course of time. HewDrrowed from 
the*o««e« regime its plenipotentiaries; its over-centralized, 
strictly utilitarian administrative nfid bureaucratic methods; 
and afterwards, in order to bring them into line, tbe subservient 
pet^tic scholasticism of its university. On the basis laid down 
by me Constituent Assembly and the Convention he. constructed 
or consolidated the funds necessary for national institutions, 
local governments, a judiciarj' system, organs of finance, banking, 
codes, traditions of corftcientious well-disciplined labour, and 
in short all the organization which for three-quarters of a century 
was to maintain and regulate the concentrated activity of the 
French nation (see the section J.aw and Institutions). Peace and 
order helped to raise the standard of comfort. Provisions, in 
this Paris which had so often suffered from hunger and thirst, 
and lacked fire and light, had become cheap and abundant; 
while trade prospered and wages ran high. The pomp and 
luxury of the nnuveaux riches were di.splayed in the salons of tbe, 
good Josephine, the beautiful Madame Tallien, and the “ divine ” 
Juliette Rdcamier. 

But the republicans, and above all the military', saw in all this 
little but the fellers of system ; the wily despotism, the bullying 
There- pol'cc, the prostration before authority, the sympathy 
pubUcen lavished on royalists, the recall of the emigres, the 
oppoel- contempt for the Assemblies, the purification of the 
ilon. Tribunate, the platitudes of the servile Senate, the 
silence of the press. In the formidable machinery of state, above 
all in the creation of the Legion of Honour, the Concordat, and 
the restoration of indirect taxes, they saw the rout of the Revolu¬ 
tion. But the expulsion of persons like Benjamin Constant 
and Madame dc Stael sufficed to quell this Fronde of the, salons. 
The expedition to San Domingo reduced the republican army 
to a nullity ; war demoralized nr scattered the leaders, who were 
jealous of their “ comrade ” Bonaparte ; and Moreau, the last 
of his rivals, cleverly compromised in a royalist plot, as panton 
had formerly been by Robespierre, disappeared into exile. In 
contradistinction to this opposition of senators and republican 
generals, the immense mass of the people received the ineffaceable 
impression of Bonaparte’s superiority. No suggestion of phe 
possibility of his death was tolerated, of a crime which might 
cut .short his career. The conspiracy of Cadoudal and Pichegni, 
after Bonaparte's refusal to give place to I.ouis XVIII., and the 
political execution of the due d’Enghien, provoked an outburst 
of adulation, of which Bonaparte took advantage to put the 
crowning touch to his ambitious dream. 

The decision of the senate on the i8th of May 1804, giving 
him the title of emperor, was tlie counterblast to the dread 
he had excited. Thenceforward “ the brow of tbe 
emTenr cntpcrnr broke through the thin mask of the First 
Mayth, Fonsul.” Never did a harder master ordain more 
ts04- imperiously, nor understand better how to command 
obedience. “ This was because,” as Goethe said, 
“ under his orders men were sure of accomplishing 
their ends. That is why they rallied round him, as one to inspire 
them with that kind of certainty.” Indeed no man ever con¬ 
centrated authority to such a point, nor showed mental abilities 
at all comparable to his; an extraordinary power of work, 
jirodigious memory for details and fine judgment in their selee- 
tion ; together with a luminous derision and a simple and rapid 
conception, all placed at the disposal of a sovereign will. No 
head of the state gave expression more imperiously than this 
Italian to the popular passions of the French of that day : 
abhorrence for the emigrant nobility, fear of the aneien regime, 
dislike of foreigners, hatred of England, an appetite for conquest 
evoked by revolutionary propaganda, and the love of glory. 
In this Napoleon Vas a soldier of the people : because of this he 
judged and ruled his contemporaries. Having seen their actions 
in the stormy hours of the Revolution, he despised them and 


looked upon them as incapable of disinterested conduct, con¬ 
ceited, and obsessed by the notion of equality. Hence his 
colossal egoism, his habitual disregard of others, his jealous 
passion for power, his impatience of all contradiction, his vain 
untruthful boasting, his unbridled self-sufficiency and lack of 
moderation—passions which were gradually to cloud his clear 
faculty of reasoning. His genius, assisted by the impoveri.sh- 
ment of two generations, was like the oak which admits beneath 
its shade none but the smallest of saplings. With the exception 
of Talleyrand, after i8oR he would have about him only mediocre 
people, without initiative, prostrate at the feet of the giant: 
his tribe of paltrj', rapacious and embarrassing Corsicans; his 
admirably subservient generals; his selfish ministers, docile 
agents, apprehensive of the future, who for fourteen long years 
felt a prognostication of defeat and discounted the inevitable 
catastrophe. 

So France had no internal history outside the plans and 
transformations to which Napoleon subjected the institutions 
of the Consulate, and the after-effects of his wars. Well knowing 
that his fortunes rested on the delighted acquiescence of France, 
Napoleon expected to continue indefinitely fashioning public 
opinion according to his pleasure. To his contempt for men 
he added that of all ideas which might put a bridle on his am¬ 
bition ; and to guard against them, he inaugurated the Golden 
Age of the police that he might tame every moral force to his 
band. Being essentially a man of order, he loathed, as he said, 
all demagogic action, jacobinism and visions of liberty, which 
he desired only for himself. To make his will predominant, he 
stifled nr did violence to that of others, through his bishops, his 
gendarmes, his university, his press, his catechism. Nourished 
like Frederick II. and Catherine the Great in i8th-centurymaxims, 
neither he nor they would allow any of that ideology to filter 
through into their rough but regular ordering of mankind. Thus 
the whole political sy.stem, being summed up in the emperor, 
was bound to share his fall. 

Although an enemy of idealogues, in his foreij^n policy Napoleon 
was haunted by grandiose visions. A cnndnttiere of the Renais¬ 
sance living in the 19th century, he used France, and 
all those nations annexed or attracted by the Revolu- 
tion, to resuscitate the Roman conception of the 
Empire for his own benefit. On the other hand, he was 
enslaved by the history and aggressive idealism of the Conven¬ 
tion, and of the republican propaganda under the Directory; 
he was guided by them quite as much as he guided them. Hence 
the immoderate extension given to French activity by his classical 
Latin spirit; hence also his conquests, leading on from one to 
another, and instead of being mutually helpful interfering with 
each other ; hence, finally, his not entirely coherent poli^, 
interrupted by hesitation and counter-attractions. This explains 
the retention of Italy, imposed on the Directory from 17^ on¬ 
ward, followed by his criminal treatment of Venice, the founda¬ 
tion of the Cisalpine republic—a foretaste of future annexations'— 
the. restoration of that republic after his return from Egypt, imd 
in view of his as yet inchoate designs, the postponed solution 
of the Italian problem which the treaty of Lun6ville had raised. 

Marengo inaugurated the political idea which was to continue 
its development until his Moscow campaign. Napoleon dreamed 
as yet only of keeping the duchy of Milan, setting aside Austria, 
and preparing some new enterprise in the East or in Egypt. 
The peace of Amiens, which cost him Egypt, could only seem to 
him a temporarj' truce ; whilst he was gradually extending his 
authority m Italy, the cradle of his race, by the union of Pied¬ 
mont, and by his tentative plans regarding Genoa, Parma, 
Tuscany and Naples. He wanted to make this his Cisalpine 
Gaul, laying siege to the Roman state on every hand, and pre¬ 
paring in the Concordat for the moral and material servitude of 
the pope. When he recognized his error in having raised the 
papacy from decadence by restoring its power over all the 
churches, he tried in vain to correct it by the Articles Organiques 
— wanting, like Charlemagne, to be the legal protector of the 
pope, and eventually master of the Church. To conceal his plan 
he aroused French colonial aspirations against England, and also 
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the memory of the epoliations of 176J, exasperating English 
jealousy of France, whose borders now extended to the Rhine, 
and laying hands on Hanover, Hamburg and Cuxhaycn. By the 
“ Recess ” of 1803, which brought to his side Bavaria, Wurttem- 
berg and Baden, he followed up the overwhelming tide of revolu¬ 
tionary ideas in Germany, to stam which Pitt, buck in power, 
appealed once more to an Aagio-Anstro-Russian coalition against 
this new Charlemagne, who was trying to rettew the old Empire, 
who was mastering France, Italy and Germany ; who finally cm 
the ind of December 1804 plawd tlie imperil crown upon his 
head, after receivmg the iron crown of Uie Lombard kings, and 
made Pius Vll. consecrate him in Notre-Dame. 

After this, in four campaigns from 1805 to 1809, Napoleon 
ttaiuformcd his Cacolingian feudal and federal empire into one 
modelled on the Roman empire. The memorie.s of imperial 
Rome were for a third time, after Caesar and Charlemagne, to 
modify tlte historical evolution of Franco. Though the vuguu 
plan for an invasion of England fell to the ground, Ulm and 
Austerlitz obliterated Traialgar, and the camp at Boulogne put 
the best military resources ho had ever commanded at Napoleon’s 
disposal. 

In the first of these campaigtw he swept away the remnants 
of the old Romai>Germajiic empire, and out of its shattered 
fragments created in southern Germany the vassal 
states of Bavaria, Baden, Wiirttemberg, Hesse- 
’ Darmstadt and Saxony, whi^ he attached to France 
under the name of the Cemfederation of the Rhine ; 
but the treaty of Presburg gave France notliing but the 
danger of a more centralized and less docile Germany. On 
the other hand, Napoleon's creation of the kingdom of Italy, 
his annexation of Venetia and her anciwit Adriatic empire— 
wiping out tlie humiliation of 1797—and the occupaUun of 
Ancona, nwrhed a new stage in Ids progress towards his Roman 
Empire. His good fortune soon led him from conquest to 
spoliation, and ho complicated Ids master-idea of the grand 
empire by his Fsinily Q)mpact; the clan of the Bonaportes 
invaded European monarchies, wedding with princesses of blood- 
royal, and adding kingdom to kingdom. Joseph replaced the 
dispossessed Bourbons at Naples; Louis was installed on the 
throne of Holland; Murat became grand-duke of Berg, Jerome 
Bon-in-luw to the king of Wiirtteinberg, and Jiug^ne de Beau- 
hamais to the king of Bavaria; while Stephanie ^ Beauharnais 
nuuried the son of the grand-duke of Baden, 

Meeting with less and less resistanoe^Napolcon went stlB further 
and would tolerate no neutral power. On the 6th of August 1806 
he forced the Habeburgs, left with only the crown of 
Austria, to abdicate their Roman-Germanic title of 
en^ror, Prussia alone remained outside the Confederation of 
the Rhine, of which Napoleon was Protector, and to furtlmr her. 
decuion he offered her English Hanover. In ^ second campaign 
he destroyed at Jena budi tlie army and the state.of Frederick 
William 111 ., w^ could not make up lus mind between the 
Napoleonic treaty of Schbabruun and Russia’s counter-proposal 
at Potsdam (October 14, r8o6). The butchery at Eylau and the 
vengeance taken at Friedland &iaUy ruined Frederick 
^ Great's work, and obliged Russia, the ally of 
' Eaglandand Prussia, to allow the latter tnbe'despoiled, 
and'to join Napoleon against tlw maritime tyranny of tlie former. 
After Tilsit, however (July 1807), instead of trying to reconcile 
Psaw at ^ grandeur, Napoleon had but one thought: 

rant, to make use of his success to destroy England and 
complete his Italian dominien. It was from Berlin, 
on the 2ist of November 1806, Utal he had dated the 
first decree of a continental blockade, a monstrous conception 
intended to paralyze his inveterate rival, but which on the con¬ 
trary caused his own fall by its kmnodeiate extension 
nanri empire. To the coalition of the northern powers 

laiiteus added the Ic^ue of the Baltic and Mediterranean 
ports, and to the bombardment of Copenhagen by,an 
English fleet he responded by a second decree of blockade, dated 
from Milan on-the 17th of December 1807. 

But the application of the Concordat and the taking of Naples 


led to the first of those struggles with the pwe, in which were 
foitoulated two antagonistic doctrines: Napoleon declarir^ 
himself Roman emperor, and Pius Vll. renewing the theocratic 
affirmations of Gregory VII. The former’s Roman ambition was 
made more aitf more plainly visible by the occupation of the 
kingdom of Naples and of t he Marches, and the entry of Mioffis bito 
Romewhile Junot invaded Portugrf, Radet laid hands on tile 
pope himself, and Murat took possession of formerly Roman Spain, 
whither Joseph was afterwards to be transferred. But Napoleon 
little knew the flame he was kindling. No more far-seeing than 
the Directory or tlie men of the year TIL, he thought that, with 
energy and execution, he might succeed in the Peninsula as he 
had succeeded in Italy in 1796 and 179}, in Egypt, and in Hesse, 
and that lie might cut into Sjianish granite as into Italian mosaic 
or “ that big cake, Germany.” He stumbled unawares upon the 
revolt of a proud national spirit, evolved through ten historic 
centuries ; and the trap of Bayonne, together with the enthron¬ 
ing of Joseph Bonaparte, made the contemptible prince of the 
Asturias tlie elect of popular sentiment, the representative of 
religion and country, 

Napoleon thought he had Spain within his grasp, and now 
suddenly everytliing was slipping from him. The Peninsula 
became the grave of whole armies and a battlefield 
for England. Dupont cupilulalcd at Bailen into the 
hands of Castanos, and Junot at Cintra to WcUcsley; while 
Europe trembled at this first check to the hitherto invincible 
imperial armies. To reduce Spanish resistance Napoleon had in 
Ills turn to come to terms with tlie tsar Alexander at Erfurt; 
so that abandoning his designs in the East, he could make the 
Grand Army evacuate Prussia and return in force to Madrid. 

Thus Spain .swallowed up the soldiers who were wanted for 
Napoleon's other fields of battle, and they had to be replaced 
by forced levies. Europe had only to wait, and he 
would eventually be found disamied in face of a last 
coalition; but Spanish heroism infected Austria, and showed 
the force of national resistance. The provocations of Talley¬ 
rand and England strengthened tlie illusion: Why should not 
the Austrians emulate the Spaniards ? The campaign of 1809, 
however, was but u pale copy of the Spanish insurrection. After 
a short and decisive action in Bavaria, Napoleon opened up the 
road to Vieniiia for a second time ; and after the two days’ battle 
at Essling, the stubborn fight at Wagram, the failure of a patriotic 
insurrection in northern Germany and of the English expedition 
against Antwerp, the treaty of Vienna (December 14,1809), with 
the annexation of the IllyTian provinces, completed 
tlie colossal empire. Napoleon profited, in fact, by this vtaoa. 
cjimpaign which had been planned for his overthrow. 

Tlie pope was deported to Savona beneath the eyes of indiffeTent 
Europe, and his domains were incorporated in the Empire; the 
senate’s decision on the 17th of February 1810 created the title 
of king of Rome, and made Rome the capital of Italy. TThc p«ipe 
banishod, it was now desirable to send away those to w h o m 
had been more or less promised. Eittfne de BcauhatBaw, 
Napoleon's stepson, was transferred to Frankfort, and Murat 
carefully watched until the time should come to take him to 
Russia and instal him as king of Poland. Between 1810 and 
1812 Napoleon’s divorce of Josephine, and his marriage with 
Marie Louise of Austria, followed by the birth of the king of 
Rome, shed a brilliant light upon his future policy. He renounced 
a federation in which his brothers were not sufficiently docile; he 
gradually withdrew power from tliem; he concentrated all has 
affection and ambition on the son who was the guarantee of tks 
continuance of his dynasty. This was tlie apogee of his reign. 

But undermining forces were already at work ; thC faults in¬ 
herent in his unwieldy achievement. England, hisTSnef enemy, 
was persistently active ; and rebellion both of the Bagiaaiag 
governing and the governed broke out everywhere, ottbaamd. 
Napoleon felt his impotenoe in coping with the Spanish 
insurrection, which he underrated, while _ yat unable 
to suppress it altogether. Men like Stein, Harden- 
berg and Scharnhorst were secretly preparing Prussia’s 
retaliation. Napoleon’s material omnipotence could Hot stand 
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against the moral force of the pope, a prisoner at Fontainelt>^ti; 
and this he did not realize. The allianw arranged at Tilsit wsb 
seriaudy shaken by tlie Austrian marriage, the threat of a 
Polish restoration, and the unfriendly policy of Napoleon at Con¬ 
stantinople. The very persons whom he had placed in power wei e 
connfcracting his plans : after four years’ experience Napoleon 
found himself obliged to treat his Corsican dynasties like .those 
of the ancien regime, and all liis relations were betraying him. 
Carbline conspired against her brother and against her husband ; 
the hfpocliondriacal Louis, now Dutch in his sympatliies, found 
the supervision of the blockade taken from him, and also the 
defence of the Scheldt, wliich he had refused to ensure; Jerome, 
idling in his harem, lost tha^of the Nortli Seashores; and Joseph, 
who was attempting the moral conquest of Spain, was continually 
insulted at Madrid. The very nature of thir^gs was against the 
new dynasties, as it hud been against the old. 

After national insurrections and family recriminations came 
treachery from Napoleon’s ministers. Talleyrand betrayed his 
TrMchery ^ Mettemich, and hod to be dismissed; 

■ Fouch^ corresponded with Austria in 1809 and 1810, 
entered into an understanding with Louis, and also with England; 
while Bourrienrie was convicted of peculation. By a natural con¬ 
sequence of the spirit of conquest he had aroused, all tlrese par¬ 
venus, having tasted victory, dreamed of sovereign power: 
Bernadotte, who had helped him to the Consulate, played 
Napoleon false to win the crown of Sweden ; Soult, like Murat, 
coveted the Spanish throne after that of Portugal, thus anticipat¬ 
ing the treason of 1813 and the defection of 1814 ; many persons 
hoped for " an accident ” which might resemble the tragic end of 
Alexander and of Caesar. 'J'hc country itself, besides, though 
flattered by conquests, was tired of self-sacrifice. It had become 
satiated ; “ the cry of the mothers rose tlireateningly ” against 
“ the Ogre ” and his intolerable imposition of wholesale conscrip¬ 
tion. The soldiers themselves, discontented after Austerlitz, 
cried out for peace after Eylau. Finally, amidst profound silence 
from the press and the Assemblies, a protest was raised against 
imperial despotism by the literary world, against the excom¬ 
municated so^'ereign by Catholicism, and against the author 
of the continental blockade by the discontented bourgeoisie, 
ruined by the crisis of 1811. 

Napoleon himself was no longer the General Bonaparte of his 
campaign in ludy. He was oheedy showing signs of physical 
decay ; the Roman medallion profile had coarsened, 
obese body was often lymphatic. Mental degenera- 
fftpetieoa. ^on, too, betrayed itself in an unwanted irresolution. 

At Eylau,at Wagram,and later at Wateritw, hb method 
of acting by enormous mosses of infantry and envaky, in a mad 
passion for conquest, and his misuse of his military resources, 
were all signs of bis moral and technical decadence; and this 
at the precise moment when, instead of the armies and govern¬ 
ments of the old system, Whidt had hitherto raigrted supreme, 
the natioiM themselves were rising against France; ami Hie events 
of Wtfre being avenged Upon her. The three canopsigru of 
tWo years brought the final catastrophe. 

Napoleon had hardly Suecceded in putting down the revolt 
in Germany When the tsar Himself headed a European Insurrec- 
tkm against the rtihsous tytbiwy of the eontinetital 
emmpSi^. bkril'ode. To put a stop to ffeis, to Bfisdre hh own 
' access to the Medfitertanetln and exohsde his chief 
rival, Napoleon made a desperate effort in titi Wgaiflst a country 
as invindhlc as Spain. Despite his victorious advance, the 
tailing of Smolensk, Hie Victory on tlie SloSkWa, a*id the ewuy 
into MOSCOW, he was vanquished by RnsskHi patriotfsAi and 
religious fervour, by the country and the Ofttfiate, wftd by 
Alekttflsder's refusal to make tfettns. After this Caine the kMOMit- 
able retreat. While all Europe was CowCentratihg against hiwii. 
Pushed back, as he h"d been in Spain, from bastion tn bastion, 
after the action on the Beresina, Napoleon hod to fell back 
upon the frontiers sf 1809, and tfesH-Hiavirtg refnsOd the peace 
offered him by Austria at the congress of Prague, from a dread of 
losing Italy, where each of his Victories had marked a stage in 
the accomplishment of his dream—on those of 1805, despite 


Liitzen and Bautzen, and on those of 1802 after his defeat at 
Leipzig, where Bernadotte turned upon him, Moreau figured 
among the Allies, and the Saxons and Bavarians 
forsook him. Following his retreat from Russia came 
his retreat from Germany, After the loss of Spain, 
reconquered by Wellington, the rising in Holland pre¬ 
liminary to the invasion and the manifesto of Frankfort which 
proclaimed it, he liad to fall back upon the frontiers of 1795; 
and then later was driven yet farther back upon tliose of 1792, 
despite the wonderful campaign of 1814 against the invaders, in 
which the old Bonaparte of 1796 seemed to have returned. 
Paris capitulated on the 30th of March, and the “ Dclenda 
Carthago,” pronounced against England, was spoken of Napoleon. 
The great empire of East andWest fell in ruins with tlic emperor’s 
abdication at FonUiineblcau. 

Ihe military struggle ended, the political struggle began. 
How was France to be governed ? The Allies had decided on 
the eviction of Napoleon at Uie Congress of Chatillon ; 
and the precarious nature of the Bonapartist monarchy 
in France itself was made manifest by the exploit of 
General Malet, which had almost succeeded during tl«; 

Russian campaign, and by Laine's demand lor free exercise of 
political rights, when Napoleon made a last appeal to the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly for support; The defection of the military and 
civil aristncnacy, which brought about Napoleon’s abdication, 
the refusal of a regency, and the failure of Remadotte, who 
wished to resuscitate the Consulate, cmibled TalleyranKl, vice- 
president of tlie senate and desirous of power, to persuade the 
Allies to accept Uie Bourbon solution of Uic difficulty. The 
declaration of St Ouen (May 2, 1814) indicated that the new 
monarchy was only acceptixi upon conditions. After Napoleon’s 
abdication, and exile tn the island of Elba, came the Revolution’s 
abdication of her conquests : the first treaty of Paris (May 30th) 
cnnfirnied France’s renunciation of Belgium and the left bank of 
the Rhine, and her return within her pre-revolutionary frontiers, 
save for some slight rectifications. 

After the scourge of war, the horrors of conscription, and the 
despotism which had discounted glory, every one seemed to 
rejoice in the return of the Bourbons, which atoned for 
humiliations by restoring liberty. But questions of 
form, whicli aroused c|iiestions of sentiment, speedily Bdutanu. 
led to grave dissensions. I'he hurried anaistice ol 
the 23rd of April, by which the coiate d’Axtois delivered over 
disarmed France to her conquerors; Louis XVIlI.’s excessive 
gratitude to the prince regent of England ; the return of the 
emigres ; tlie declaration of St Ouen, dated from the nineteenth 
year of the new reign; the cliarter of June 4th, “ comeiie et 
oetroyee,’’ maintaining the effete doctrine of legitimacy in a 
country permeated witli the idea of national soverei^cy; tha 
slights put upon the army ; the obligatory prooessiaeis ordered 
by Coitite Beugnot, prefect of police ; all this provoked a 
conflict not only between two theories of goTsrnGOcnt bot 
between two groups of men and of interests. Ah avowedly 
imperialist party was soon again fottned, • tetitte of heated 
opposition to the royalist party; and neither Banw Louis' 
excellent finance, nor the peace, nor the ehairter of J^ttne 4th— 
which despite the inlitation Of the prtMtvx^ the civil 

gaans of the Revolution—prevented the man Who was its iftear> 
nation from seizing an epportunity to bring about anodler 
military etmp d’itol, HaV^ landed ih the Bay of Jbuan oa 
the 1st Of March, on the 2Dth Napoleon re-«nter^ the Tnileriea 
in triumjffi, while Look XVIIL fled to Ghent. By the Attg 
aiditiomtd of the eend of April he induced Carnot and Ft)uiHi6>— 



in dividing the spoils at Vienna. He proclahned bk .Wn** 
intention of founding a new democratic empire; afiri 
French policy was thus given another tilvtsion, wliich 
was to be exploited with fatal success by Napoleon’s namesake. 
But the cannon of Waterloo ended this adventure (June i8,1813), 
and, thanks to Fouch6’s treachery, the triumphal progress of 
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Milan, Rome, Naples, Vienna, Berlin, and even of Moscow, was 
to end at St Helena. 

The consequences of the Hundred Days were very serious ; 
France was embroiled with all Europe, though Talleyrand’s 
clever diplomacy had succeeded in causing division 
Saxony and Poland by the secret Austro-Anglo- 
French alliance of the 3rd of January and the 
Coalition destroyed both France’s political independence and 
national integrity liy the treaty of peace of November 20th ; 
she found herself far weaker than before the Revolution, and 
in the power of the European Alliance. The Hundred Days 
ciivided the nation itself into two irreroncilable parties : one 
ultra-royalist, etiger for vengeani'e ancl retaliation, refusing to 
accept the Charter ; the other imperialist, cnm'pnsed of Dona- 
partists and Republicans, incensed by their defeat—of whom 
lidrangor was the Tyrtaeus—both partii's equally revolutionary 
and equally ob.stinatc. Louis XVIIL. urg 'd by bis more fervent 
supporters towards the ancirit ri'gt'wr, g i> t his policy an exactly 
contrary direction ; he had common-sense, enough to maintain 
the Empire’s leg il and administrative tradition, accepting its 
institutions of the Legion of Honour, the Bank, the University, 
and the imperial nobility—modifying only formal!}’' certain 
rights and the conscription, since these liiid arotiserl the nation 
against Napoleon. He even went so far as to aeee)U advice from 
the imperial ministers Talleyrand and Fouche. Finally, as the 
chief political organization had become thnro'iglilv demoralized, 
he imported into France the entire constitutional system of 
F.ngland, with its three powers, king, upper hereditary chamber, 
and lower elected chamber ; witii its plutocratic electorate, 
and even with details like the .speech from the throne, the 
debate on the address, &c. This meant importing also difficulties 
such as ministerial responsibility, as well as electoral and press 
legislation. 

Louis XVIII., taught by time and misfortune, wished nut to 
reign over two parties exasperated by contrary passions and 
desires; but his dynasty was from the outset imjtlicated in 
the struggle, which was to be fatal to it, between old France 
and revolutionary France. Anti-monarchical, liberal and anti¬ 
clerical France at once reco.mmcnced its revolutionary work ; 
ttie whole 19th century was to be filled with great sjtasmodic 
upheavals, and Louis XVIIL was soon overwhelmed by the 
While Terrorists of 1815. 

Vindictive sentences against men like Ney and Lab^doyire 
were followed by violent and unpunished action by the White 
Terror, which in the south renewed the horrors of St Bartholomew 
and the September massacres. The elections of August 14, 
1815, made under the influence of the.se royalist and religious 
passions, sent the “ Chambre inirouvable ” to Paris, an unforeseen 
revival of the ancien regime. Neither the substitution tif the 
due de Richelieu’s ministry for that of Talleyrand and Fouch^, 
nor a whole series of repressive laws in violation of the charter, 
were successful in .satisfying its tyrannical loyalism, and Louis 
XVIIL needed something like a coup d’etat, in September 1816, 
to rid himself of the “ ultras.” 

He succeeded fairly well in quieting the opposition between 
the dynasty and the constitution, until a reaction took place 
Tbt Caa- between 1820 and 1822. State departments worked 
ttJiaiianti regularly and well, under the direction of Decazes, 
party’! Lain6, De Serre and Pasquier, power alternating 
between two great well-disciplined parties almost in 
the English fashion, and many useful measures were passed ; 
the reconstruction of finance stipulated for as a condition of 
evacuation of territory occupied by foreign troops ; the electoral 
law of February 5, 1817, which, by means of direct election 
and a qualification of three hundred francs, renewed the pre¬ 
ponderance of the bourgeoisie ; the Gouvion St-Cyr law of 

1818, which for half a century based the recruiting of the 
French army on the national principle of conscription ; and in 

1819, after Richelieu's dismissal, liberal regulations for the press 
under control of a commission. But the advance of the Libprol 
movement, and the election of the generals—Foy, Lamarque, 
Lafayette and of Manuel, excited the ” ultras ” and caused the 


dismissal of Richelieu ; while that of the constitutional bishop 
Gr^goire led to the modification in a reactionary direction of the 
efectoral law of 1817. The assassination of the due de Berry, 
second son of the comte d'Artois (attributed to the influent* of 
Liberal ideas), caused the downfall of Decazes, and caused the 
king—more weak and sehish than ever—to override the charter 
and embark upon a reactionary path. After 1820 Madame du 
Cayla^ a trusted agent cf the ultra-royalist party, 
gained great influence over the king; and M. de 
Vill^le, its leader, supported by the king’s brother, 
soon eliminated the Right Centre by the dismissal ** 
of the due de Richelieu, who had been recalled to tide over the 
crisis—just as the fall of M. Decazes had signalized the defeat 
of the Left Centre (December 15, i8ei)—and moderate policy 
thus received an irreparable blow. 

Thenceforward the government of M. de Villile—a clever 
statesman, but tied to his part}'—did nothing for six years but 
promulgate a long scries of measures against Liberali,sm and the 
social work of the Revolution ; to retain power it had to vicld 
to the impatience of the comte d’Artois and the majority. 
The suspension of individual liberty, the re-c.stablishment of the 
censorship ; the electoral right of the “ double vote,” favouring 
taxation of the most oppressive kind : and the handing over 
of education to the clergv : these were the first achievements 
of this anti-rovolutionar}' p''ini.stry. The Spanish expedition, in 
which M. de t'illele's hand v/.as forced by Montmorency and 
Chateaubriand, was the united work of the association of 
Catholic zealots known as the Congregation and of the autocratic 
powers of the Grand Alliance : if was responded to—as at Naples 
and in Spain—by secret Carbonari societies, and by siwercly 
repre.ssed military conspiracies. Politics now bore the double 
imprint of two rival powers : the Congregation and Carhnn.arism, 
By 1824, neveribeless, the dynasty seemed firm—the .Spanish 
War had reconciled the arm}’, by giving back military prestige ; 
the Liberal oppi itinn had been decimated ; revolutionary 
cnn.spiracies di.scouraged : and the increase of public credit and 
material prosperity pleased the whole nation, ps was proved by 
Chamhie retrouvie ”of 1824. The law of septennial elections 
tranquillized public life by suspending any legal or regular 
manifestation by the nation for seven years. 

It was the monarchy which next liecame revolutionary, on 
the aece.ssion of Charles X. (September 16, 1824). This incon¬ 
sistent prince soon exhausted his popularity, and ^ 

remained the fanatical head of those emigres who had 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. While the opposition 
became con.scn'ative ns regards the Charter and French liberties, 
the king and the clerical party surrounding him challenged the 
spirit of modem France by a law against sacrilege, by a bill for 
re establishing the right of primogeniture, by an indemnity of a 
milliard francs, which looked like compensation given to the 
emigres, and finally by the “ hi de liberte el d’amour ” against the 
press. The challenge was so definite that in 1826 the Chamber 
of Peers and the Academy had to give the VillMe ministry a 
lesson in Liberalism, for having lent itself to this ancien regime 
reaction by its weakness and its party-promises. The elections 
“ decolereeide vengeance ”of January 1827 gave the Left yicioryot 
a majority, and the resultant short-lived Martignac fftecon. 
ministry tried to revive the Right Centre which had tilfutional 
supported Richelieu and Decazes (Januar}’ 182S). 
Martignac’s accession to power, however, had only 
meant personal concessions fiom Charles X., not any conces¬ 
sion of principle: he supported his ministry but was no real 
stand-by. The Liberals, on the other hand, made bargains f*r 
supporting the moderate royalists, and Charles X. profited by 
this to form a fighting ministry in conjunction with-the prince de 
Polignac, one of the emigres, an ignorant and visidhary person, 
and the comte de Buurmont, the traitor of Waterloo. Despite 
all kinds of warnings, the former tried by a coup d'etat to put into 
practice his theories of the supremacy of the royal prerogative; 
and the battle of Navarino, the French occungtion of the Morea, 
and the Algerian expedition could not make the nation forget 
this conflict at home. The united opposition of monarchist 
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Liberals and imperialist republicans responded by legal resist¬ 
ance, then by a popular eoup d’etat, to the ordinances of Julf 

* 1830, which dissolved the intractable Chamber, efimi- 

V'lahM tiated licensed dealers from the electoral list, and 
^t» 30 .muzzled the press. After fighting for thre#days against 
•' the troops feebly led by the Marmont of 1814, the 
■workmen, driven to the barricades by .the deliberate closipg of 
Liberal workshops, gained the victory, and sent the white flag 
of the Bourbons on the road to exile. 

ITi^rapid success of the “ Three Glorious Days ” (“ les Trots 
Glorieuses ”), as the July Days were called, put the leaders of the 
KtpaUl- parliamentary opposition into an embarrassing position. 

aatf While they had* contented themselves with words, 
OHuaiti the small Republican-Imperialist party, aided by the 
^*'*'**‘ almost entire absence of the army and police, and by 
the convenience which the narrow, winding, paved streets of those 
times offered for fighting, had determined upon the revolution 
and brought it to pass. But the Republican party, which desired 
to re-establish the Republic of 1703, recruited chiefly from among 
the students and workmen, and led by Godefroy Cavaignac, 
the son of a Conventionalist, and by the chemist Raspail, had 
no hold on the departments nor on the dominating opinion in 
Paris. Consequently this premature attempt was promptly 
seized upon by the Liberal bourgeoisie and turned to the advan¬ 
tage of the Orleanist party, which had been secretly organized 
since iSzg under Ihc leadership of Thiers, with the National as its 
organ. Before the struggle was yet over, Benjamin Constant, 
Casimir P^rier, l.afitte, and Odilon Barrot had gone to fetch 
the duke of Orleans from Neuilly, and on receiving his promise 
to defend the Charter and the tricolour flag, installed him at the 
Palais Bourbon as lieutenant-general of therealm, while La Fayette 
and the Republicans established themselves at the Plotel de Villc. 

An armed conflict between the two governments was 
PUHppa. imminent, when La Fayette, by gi'ving his support to 
Louis Philippe, decided matters in his favour. In 
order to avoid a recurrence of the difficulties which had arisen 
with the Bourbons, the following preliminary conditions were 
imposed upon the king: the recognition of the supremacy of 
the people by the title of “ king of the French by the grace of 
Ood and the will of the people,” the responsibility of ministers, 
the suppression of hereditary succession to the Chamber of Peers, 
now reduced to the rank of a council of officials, the suppression of 
article 14 of the charter which had enabled Charles X. to super¬ 
sede the laws by means of the ordinances, and the liberty of the 
press. The qualification for electors was lowered from 300 to 200 
francs, and that for eligibility from 1000 to 500 francs, and the 
age to 25 and 30 instead of 30 and 40 ; finally, Catholicism lost 
its privileged position as the state religion. The bourgeois 
National Guard was made the guardian of the charter. The 
liberal ideas of the son of Philippe Fgalit^; the part he had played 
at Valmy and Jemappes, his gracious manner and his domestic 
virtues, all united in winning Louis Philippe the good opinion 
of the public. 

He now believed, as did indeed the great majority of the 
electors, that the revolution of 1830 had changed nothing but 
the head of the state. But in reality the July monarchy 
^ was affected by a fundamental weakness. It sought 
to model itself upon the English monarchy, which 
rested upon one long tradition. But the tradition of 
France was both twofold and contradictory, i.e. the Catholic- 
l^timist and the revolutionary. Louis Philippe had them 
bath against him. His monarchy had but one element in common 
with the English, namely, a parliament elected by a limited 
electorate. There was at this time a cause of violent outcry 
against the English monarchy, which, on the other hand, met 
with firm support among the aristocracy and the clergy. The 
July monarchy had no such support. The aristocracy of the 
antiett rigime and of the Empire were alike without social 
influence; the clei^y, which had paid for its too close alliance 
with Charles X. by a danfjerous unpopularity, and foresaw the 
rise of democracy, was turning more and more towards the people, 
the future source of all power. Even the monarchical principle 


itself had suffered from the shock, having proved by its easy 
defeat how far it could be brought to capitulate. Moreover, 
the victory of the people, who had shown themselves in the late 
struggle to be brave and disinterested, had won for the idea of 
national supremacy a power which was bound to increase. 
The difficulty of the situation lay in the doubt as to whether this 
expansion would take place gradually and by a progressive 
evolution, as in England, or not. 

Now Louis Philippe, beneath the genial exterior of a bourgeon 
and peace-loving king, was entirely bent upon recovering an 
authority which was menaced from the very first on the one 
hand by the anger of the royalists at their failures, and on the 
other hand by the impatience of the republicans to follow up 
their victory. He wanted the insurrection'to stop at a change 
in the reigning family, whereas it had in fact revived the revolu¬ 
tionary tradition, and restored to France the sympathies of the 
nationalities and democratic parties oppressed by Metternich’s 
“ system.” Tl:e republican party, which had retired from power 
but not from activity, at once faced the new king with the 
serious problem of the acquisition of political power by the 
people, and continued to remind him of it. He put himself 
at the head of the party of progress (“ parti du mouvement ”) 
as opposed to the (“ parti de la cour ”) court party, and of the 
“ resistance,” which considered that it was now necessary “ to 
check the revolution in order to moke it fruitful, and in order 
to save it.” But none of these parties were homogeneous; 
in the chamber they split up into a republican or 
radical Extreme Left, led by Garnier-Pagis and p^te,. 
Arago; a dynastic Left, led by the honourable and 
sincere Odilon Barrot; a constitutional Right Centre and 
Left Centre, differing in certain slight respects, and presided 
over respectively by Thiers, a wonderful political orator, and 
Guizot, whose ideas were those of a strict doctrinaire ; not 
to mention a small party which clung to the old legitimist creed, 
and was dominated by the famous avocat Berryer, whose 
eloquence was the chief ornament of the cause of Charles X.’s 
grandson, the comte de Chambord. The result was a ministerial 
majority which was always uncertain ; and the only occasion 
on which Guizot succeeded in consolidating it during seven years 
resulted in the overthrow of the monarchy. 

Louis Philippe first summoned to power the leaders of the 
party of “ movement,” Dupont de I’Eure, and afterwards 
Lafitte, in order to keep control of the progressive forces for 
his own ends. They wished to introduce democratic reforms 
and to uphold throughout Europe the revolution, ■which had 
spread from France into Belgium, Germany, Italy and Poland, 
while Paris was still in a state of unrest. But Louis Philippe 
took fright at the attack on the Chamber of Peers after the 
trial of the ministers of Charles X., at the sack of the church 
of Saint Germain I’Auxerrois and the archbishop’s palace 
(February, 1831), and at the terrible strike of the silk weavers 
at Lyons. Casimir Perier, who was both a Liberal and a believer 
in a strong government, was then charged with the task of 
heading the resistance to advanced ideas, and applying the 
principle of non-intervention in foreign affairs (March 13, 1831). 
After his death by cholera in May 1832, the agitation which he 
had succeeded by his energy in checking at Lyons, at Grenoble 
and in the Vendee, where it had been stirred up by the romantic 
duchess of Berry, began to gain ground. The struggle against 
the republicans was still lunger ; lor having lost all their (iance 
of attaining power by means of the Chamber, they proceeded 
to reorganize themselves into armed secret societies. The press, 
which was gaining that influence over public opinion which had 
been lost by the parliamentary debates, openly attacked the 
government and the king, especially by means of caricature. 
Between 1832 and 1836 &e Soult ministry, of which 
Guizot, Thiers and the due de Broglie were members, 
had to combat the terrible insurrectioas in Lyons aw*bt3. 
and Paris (1834). The measures of repression were 
tlircefold: military repression, carried. out by the National 
Guard and the regulars, both under the command of Bugeaud; 
judicial repre.^-sion, effected by the great trial of April 1835; 
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and legislative repression, consisting in tbs laws of September, 
sMiich, when to mere ridicule had succeeded acts of violence, 
such B9 that of Fieschi (July a&th, 18.35), aimed at facilitating 
the condemnation of politick offenders and at intimidating the 
press, The party of “ movement ” was vanquished. 

But the July Government, bom as it was of a popular move¬ 
ment, bad to make concessions to popular demiuids. Cosimir 
Perier had carried a law dealing with municipal 
^ . organixation, which made the municipal councils 

* elective, as they had been before the year VIII.; and 
in 1833 Guizot had completed it by making the 
tOHseUs g^neraux also elective. In the same year the law dealing 
with primary instruction had also shown the mark of new ideas. 
But now that the bourgeoisie w'as raised to power it did not 
prove itself any more liberal than the aristocracy of birth and 
fortune in dealing with educational, fiscal and industrial questions. 
In spite of the increase of riches, the bourgeois rdginie maintained 
a fiscal and social legislation which, while it assured to the 
middle class certainty and permanence of benefits, left tlie labour¬ 
ing masses poor, ignorant, and in a state of incessant agitation. 

The Orleanists, who had been unanimous in supporting the 
king, disagreed, after their victory, as to what powers he was 
to be given. The Lelt Centre, led by Tliiers, hold 
^laiM .should reign but not govern; the Right 

party. Centre, led by Guizot, would admit him to an active 
part in the government; and the third party (tiers- 
parti) wavered between the.se two. And so between. 1836 and 
1840, as the struggle against the king’s claim to govern passed 
from the sphere of outside discussion into parliament, we see 
the rise of a bourgeois socialist party, side by side with the 
now dwindling republican party. It no longer confined its 
demands to universal suffrage, on the principle of the legitimate 
representation of all interests, or in name of justice. Led 
by Saint-Simon, Fourier, P. Leroux and Lameimais, it aimed 
at realizing a better socisil organization fur and by means of the 
state. But the question was by what means ^s was to be 
accomplished. The secret societies, under the influence of 
Blanqui and Barbas, two revolutionaries who had revived the 
traditions of Babcuf, were not willing to wait for tlie complete 
education of the masses, necessarily a long process. On the 
izth of May 1839 the Societe des Saismis made an attempt to 
overthrow the bourgeoisie by force,, hut was defeated. Demo¬ 
crats like Louis Blanc, Ledru-Rollin and Lamennais continued to 
repeat in support of the wisdom of universal suffrage the old pro¬ 
fession of faith : vox puptdi, vox Dei. And finally this republican 
doctrine, already confused, was still further complicated by a 
kind of mysticism which aimed at reconciling the most extreme 
differences of belief, the Catholicism of Buchez, the Bonapartism 
of Cormenin, and the humanitarianism of the cosmopolitans. 
It was in vain that Auguste Comte, Michelet and Quinet de¬ 
nounced this vague humanitarian mysticisin and the pseudo- 
liberalism of the Ckurch. The movement had now begun. 

At first these moderate republicans, radical or-communist, 
formed only imperceptible groups. Among the peasant clasMS, 
.jj, and even in the industrial centres, warlike passions 

floM- were still rife. Louis Philippe tried to find an outlet 

fur thorn in the Algerian war, and later by the revival 
nvirat. Napoleonic legend, which was held to be no 

longer dangerous, since the death of the duke of Reichstadt in 
1832. It was imprudently recalled by^ Thiers’ History of the 
Consulate and Empire, by artists and poets, in spite of the pro¬ 
phecies of Lamartine, and by the solemn ti analation of Napoleon 
i.’s ashes in 1840 to the Invalides at Paris. 

All theories require to be based on practice, especially those 
-which involve force. Now Louis Philippe, though as active as 
his predecessors had been slothful, was the least warlike 

_ of men. His only wish was to govern personally, as 

George III. and George IV. of England .had done, 
especially in foreign afitoirs, while at home was t^ing 
wteed the great duel between Thiers and Guizot, 
wiw IMdias mtermediary, 'Thiers,, head of the cabinet 
of the aahd of'Jfobmaiy 1836, an astute man but not pliant 
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to-please the king, fell after a few months, Ineensequenee 
of his attempt to'stop the Caiiist civil war in Spain, and. tosu^rt 
the constitutional government of Queen Isabella. Louis Phiippe 
hoped that, by calling upon Mold to form a ministry, he would 
be better aWe to make his personal authority felt. PVom 1837 
to 1839 Mold aroused op|>osition on all hands ; this was eaipha> 
size 4 by the refusal of the Chambers to vote one of those endow- 
monts which the king was continually asking them to grant for 
his children, by two dissolutions of the Chambers, and finally by 
the Strasburg affair and the stormy trial of Louis Napoleonj, 
son of tlie former king of Holland (1836-1837). At the elections 
of 1839 Mole was defeated by Thiers, Guizot and Barrot, who 
had combined to oppiose the tyranny of the “ Chateau,” and 
after a long ministerial crisis was replaced by Thiers (March r, 
1840). But the latter was too much in favour of war to please the 
king, who was strongly disposed towards peace and an alliance 
with Great Britain, and consequently fell at the time of the 
Egyptian question, when, in answer to the treaty of London 
concluded behind his back by Nicholas I. and Palmerston on the 
iSth of July 1840, he fortified Paris and proclaimed his intention 
to give armed support to Mehemet Ah, the ally of Prance (see 
Mkhemet Ali). But the violence of popular Chauvinism and 
the renewed attempt of Louis Napoleon at Boulogne proved to 
the holders of the doctrme of peace at any price that in the long- 
run their policy tends to turn a peaceful attitude into a warUke 
one, and to strengthen the absolutist idea. 

In spite of all, from 1840 to 1848 Louis Philippe still further 
extended his activity in foreign affairs, thus bringing himself 
into still greater prominence, though he was already 
frequently held responsible for failures in foreign 
politics and unpopular measures in home affairs. The 
catchwoi-d of Guizot, who was now his minister, was: Peacs 
and no reforms. Witii the exception of the law of 1842 concern¬ 
ing the railways, not a single measure of importance was proposed 
by the ministry. France lived under a regime of general corrup¬ 
tion : parliamentary corruption, due to the illegal conduct of 
the deputies, consisting of slavish or venal officials; electoral 
corruption, effected by the purchase of tire 200,000 electors 
constituting the “ pays legal," who were bribed by the advantages 
of power; and moral corruption, due to the reign of the pluto¬ 
cracy, the bourgeoisie, a hard-working, educated and honourable 
class, 't is true, but insolent, like all newly enriched parvenus 
in the presence of other aristocracies, and with unyielding 
selfishness maintaining an attitude of suspirinn towards the 
people, whose aspirations they did not shsire and with whom 
they did not feel themselves to have anything in common. 
This led to a slackening in political life, a sort of exhaustion of 
interest thrpughout the country, an excessive devotion to material 
prosperity. Under a superficial appearance of calm a tempest 
was brewing, of which the industrial writings of Balzac, Eu^ne 
Su^, Lamartine, H. Heine, Vigny, Montalembert and Tocqucville 
were the premonitions. But it was in vain that they denounced 
this supremacy of the bourgeoisie, relying on its two main sup¬ 
ports, the suffrage based on a property qualification and the 
Nations^ Guard, for its rallying-cry was the “ Enrichissez-vous” 
of Guizot, and its excessive materialism gained a sinister dis¬ 
tinction from scandals connected with the ministers Teste and 
Cubi^res, and such mysterious crimes as that of Choiseul-Praslin.' 
In vain also did they point out that mere riches are not so much 
a protection to the ministry who are in power as a temptatba 
to the majority excluded from power by this barrier of wealth. 

1 Charles Lanrc Hugues Theobald, due de Choiscul-Traslin (iSffj— 
1847), was deputy in 1839, created a peer of France in »84o. He 
had married a daughter of General Sebastiani, with’whom he lived 
on good terms till 1840, when he entered into openffrelations with 
his children’s governess. The duchess tlireatencd a separation: 
and the duke con.sented to send his mistress out of the house, but 
did not cease to correspond with and visit her. On the 18th ot 
August 1847 the duchess was found stabbed to death, with nune 
than thirty wounds, in her room. Xho duke was arrested on. the 
20th and imprisoned in tfie Luxembourg, where he died of poi^i, 
self-administered on the 14th. Tt was, however, popularly believed 
that the government had snraggled him out of the cotvitry and that 
h« was living under a feigned name in England, 
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It was in vain that beTwath the inflated fumte bourgeoisie which 
speculated in railways and solidly supposed the Church, behiniJ 
the ishopkeeper clique who still remained Voltairian, who 
enviously applauded the pamphlets of Cormenin on the luxury 
of the court, and who were bitterly satirized by ahe pencil of 
Dausiier and Gavarni, did the thinkers give voice to the mutter- 
ings of an immense industrial proletariat, which were re-ecjioing 
throughout the whole of western Europe. 

In face of this tragic contrast Guizot remained unmoved, 
blindsd by the superficial brilliance of apparent success and 
prosperity. He adorned by flights of eloquence his 
l>^gu '^variable theme : no new laws, no reforms, no foreign 
Policy. complications, tljp policy of material interests. He 
preserved his yielding attitude towards Great Britain 
in the affair of the right of search in 1841, and in the affair of 
the missionary Pritchard at Tahiti ^1843-1845). And when the 
marriage of the due de Montpensier with a Spanish infanta 
in 1846 had broken this enlenle cordiale to which he clung, it was 
only to yield in turn to Metternich, when he took possession 
of Cracow, the last remnant of Poland, to protect the Sonderbund 
in Switzerland, to discourage the Liberal ardour of Pius IX., 
and to hand over the education of France to the Ultramontane 
clergy. Still further strengthened by the elections of 1846, he 
refused the demands of the Opposition formed by a coalition of 
the Left Centre and the Radical party for parliamentary and 
electoral reform, which would have excluded the officials from 
the Chambers, reduced the electoral qualification to 100 francs, 
and added to the number of the electors the capacitaires 
whose competence was guaranteed by their education. For 
Guizot the whole country was represented by the ‘‘ pays legal,” 
consisting of tlie king, the ministers, the deputies and the 
electors. When the Opposition appealed to the country, 
«/2o***" flung down a disdainful challenge to what “ les 
bMBqueic. brouillons et les badauds appellent le peuple.” The 
challenge was taken up by all the parties of the Opposi¬ 
tion m the campaign of the banquets got up somewhat artificially 
in 1847 in favour of the extension of the franchise. The monarchy 
had arrived at such a state of weakness and corruption that a 
determined minority was sufficient to overthrow it. The pro¬ 
hibition of a last banquet in Paris precipitated the catastrophe. 
The monarchy which for fifteen years had overcome its adversaries 
collapsed on the 24th of February 1848 to the astonishment of all. 

The industrial population of the faubourgs on its way towards 
the centre of the town was welcomed by the National Guard, 
TboRt- *tmong cries of “Vive la riforrae.” Barricades were 
volution raised after the unfortunate incident of the firing on 
olFeb. 24 , the crowd in the Boulevard des Capucines. On the 
iS4b, j^rd Guizot’s cabinet resigned, abandoned by the 
petite bourgeoisie, on whose support they thought they could 
depend. The heads of the Left Centre and the dynastic Left, 
M0I6 and Thiers, declined the offered leadership. Odilon 
Barrot accepted it, and Bugeaud, commander-in-chief of 
the first military division, who had begun lo attack the barri¬ 
cades, was recalled. But it was too late. In face of the insurrec¬ 
tion which had now taken possession of the whole capital, Louis 
Philippe decided to abdicate in favour of his grandson, the comte 
de Paris. But it was too late also to be content with the regency 
of the duchess of Orleans. It was now the turn of the Republic, 
and it was proclaimed by Lamartine in the name of the pro¬ 
visional government elected by the Chamber under the pressure 
of the mob. 

tfhis provisional government with Dupont de I’Eure as its 
president, consisted of Lamartine for foreign affairs, Crdmieux 
TboPro- Ledru-Rollin for the interior, Carnot for 

vHionti public instruc tion, Gondchaux for finance, Arago for 
dovaai- the navy, and Bedeau for war. Garnier-Pag^s was 
mayor ^ Paris. But, as in 1830, the republican- 
socialist party had set up a rival government at the H6tel de 
Ville, including L. 51 *nc, A. Marrast, Flocon, and the workman 
Albert, which bid fair to involve discord arid civil war. But 
this time the Palais Bourbem was not victorious over the Hdtel 
de Villei It had to consent to » fiision of the two bodies, 
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in which, however, the predominating elements were the moderate 
republicans. It was doubtful what would eventually be the 
policy of the new government. One party, seeing that in spite 
of toe changes in the last sixty years of all political institutions, 
the position of the people had not been improved, demanded a 
reform of society itself, the abolition of the privileged positioBof 
property, toe only obstacle to equality, and as an emblem hoitted 
the red flag. 'The other party wished to maintain society on tbs 
basis of its ancient institutions, and rallied round the tricolour, 

^ The first collision took place as to the form which the revolu- ‘ 
tiqn of 1848 was to take. Were they to remain faithful to their 

original principles, as Lamartine wished, and accept _ 1 

the decision of the country as supreme, or were they, 
as the revolutionaries under Ledru-Rollin claimed, to 
declare the republic of Paris superior to the universal suffrage of 
an insufficiently educated people ? On toe 5th of March toe 
government, under the pressure of the Parisian clubs, decided 
in favour of an immediate reference to the people, and direct 
universal suffrage, and adjourned it till the 26th of April. In 
this fateful and unexpected decision, which instead of adding 
to the electorate the educated classes, refused by Guizot, admitted 
to it the unqualified masses, originated the Constituent Assembly 
of the 4th of May 1848. The, provisional government having 
resigned, the republican and anti-socialist majority on toe gto 
of May entrusted the supreme power to an executive 
commission consisting of five members; Arago, Bxteativn i 
Marie, Gamier-Pag^s, Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin. Commit* 
But the spell was already luoken. This revolution } 

which had been peacefully effected with the most generous 
aspirations, in the hope of abolishing poverty by organizing 
industry on other bases than those of comrpetition and capitalism, 
and which had at once aroused the fraternal sympathy of toe 
nations, was doomed to be abortive. 

The result of the general election, the return of a constituent 
assembly predominantly moderate if not monarchical, dashed 
the hopes of those who had looked for toe establishment, by a 
peaceful revolution, of their ideal socialist state; but they were 
not prepared to yield without a struggle, and in Paris itself they 
commanded a formidable force. In spite of the preponderance of 
the “ tricolour " party in the provisional government, so long as 
the voice of France had not spoken, the socialists, supported by 
the Parisian proletariat, had exercised an influence on policy out 
of all proportion to their relative numbers or personal weighty 
By the decree of the 24th of February the provisional govern¬ 
ment had solemnly accepted the principle of toe “ right to work," 
and decided to establish “ national workshops ” for the unem¬ 
ployed ; at the same time a sort of industrial parliament was 
established at the Luxembourg, under the presidency of Louis 
Blanc, with the object of preparing a scheme for the organization 
of labour; and, lastly, by the decree of the 8th of March the 
property qualification for enrolment in the National Guard had 
been abolished and the workmen were supplied with arms. 
The socialists thus formed, in some sort, a state within toe state, 
with a government, an organization and an armed force. 

In the circumstances a conflict was inevitable; and on the 
15th of May an armed mob, headed by Raspail, Blanqui and 1 
BarbAs, and assisted by the proletariat Guard attempted to ! 
overwhelm the Assembly. They were defeated by the bourgeois I 
battalions of the National Guard; but the situation none the ' 
less remained highly critical. The national workshops weie 1 
producing the results that might have been foreseen. It wm 1 
impossible to provide remunerative work even for toe genuine 
unemployed, and of the thousands who applied the peater 
number were employed in perfectly useless digging and tenlling; 
soon even this expedient failed, and those for work could 
not be invented were given a half wage of i franc a day. Even 
this pitiful dole, with no obligation to work, proved attractive, 
and all over France workmen threw up their ^bs and streamed ' 
to Paris, where they swelled the ranks of the army under the i 
red flag. It was soon clear that toe continuance of th& experf- ' 
ment would mean financial mm; it had been proved by toe ' 
emeute of the 15th of May that it constituted a perpetual menace ' 
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to the state ; and the government decided to end it. The method 
chosen was scarcely a happy one. On the 21st of June M. de 
Falloux decided in the name of the parliamentary commission 
on labour that the workmen should loe discharged within three 
days and such as were able-bodied should be forced to enlist. 

A furious insurrection at once broke out. Throughout 
whole of the 24th, 25th and 26th of June^ the 
eastern industrial quarter of Paris, led by Pujol, 
carried on a furious struggle against the western quarter, led 
by Cavaignac, who had been appointed dictator. -Vanquished 
. and decimated, first by fighting and afterwards by deportation, 
the socialist party wi« crushed. Put they dragged down the 
Republic in their ruin. This had already become unpopular 
sVift the peasants, exasperated by the new land tax of 45 centimes 
imposed in order to fill the empty treasur)', and with the bourgeois. 
in terror of the power of the revolutionary clubs and hard hit 
by the stagnation of business. By the “ massacres ” of the June 
Days the working clas.scs were also alienated from it; and abiding 
fear of the “ Reds ” did the rest. “ P'rance,” wrote the duke of 
Wellington at this time, “ needs a Napoleon 1 1 cannot yet sec 
him . . . Where is he ? ” 1 

France indeed needed, or thought she needed, a Napoleon ; 
and the demand was soon to be supplied. The granting of 
universal suffrage to a society with Imperialist 
"ttltattM sympathies, and unfitted to reconcile the principles 
of 1848, of order with the coiisequence.-i of liberty, was indeed 
. bound, now that the political balance in France was 

so radically changed, to prove a formidable instrument of 
reaction; and this was proved by the election of the president 
of the Republic. On the 4th of November 1848 was promulgated 
the new constitution, obviously the work of inexperienced 
hands, proclaiming a democratic republic, direct universal 
suffrage and the separation of powers ; there was to be a single 
permanent assembly of 750 members elected for a term of three 
years by the scrutin de lisle, which was to vote on the laws 
prepared by a council of state elected by the Assembly for six 
years; the executive power was delegated to a president elected 
for four years by direct universal suffrage, i.e. on a broader 
basis than that of the chamber, and not eligible fur re-election ; he 
was to choose his ministers, who, like him, would be re.sponsible. 
Finally, all revision was made impossible since it involved 
obtaining three times in succession a majority of three-quarters 
of the deputies in a special assembly. It was in vain that 
.M. Grivy, in the name of those who perceived the obvious and 
inevitable risk of creating, under the name of a president, a 
monarch and more than a king, proposed that the head of the 
state should be no more than a removable president of the 
ministerial council. Lamartine, thinking that he was.-sure to 
be the choice of the electors under universal suffrage, won over 
the support of the Chamber, which did not even take the pre¬ 
caution of rendering ineligible the. memljars of families which 
had reigned over France. It made the presideacy an office 
dependent upon popular acclamation. 

The election was keenly contested ; the socialists adopted 
as their candidate Ledru-Rollin, the republicans Cavaignac; 
Louh recently reorganized Imperialist party Prince 

rVajM/toa. Bonaparte. Louis Napoleon, unknown in 1835, and 
forgotten or dc.spiscd since 1840, had in the last eight 
years advanced sufficiently in the public estimation to be 
elected to the Constituent Assembly in 1848 by five departments. 
He owed this rapid increase of popularity partly to the blunders 
of the government of July, which had unwisely aroused the 
memory of the country, filled as it was with recollections of the 
Empire, and partly to Louis Napoleon’s campaign carried on 
from his prison at Ham by means of pamphlets of socialistic 
tendencies. Moreover, the monarchists, led by Thiers and the 
loramittee of the Rue de Poitiers, were no longer content even 
»/ith the safe dictatorship of the upright Cavaignac, and joined 
tirces with the Bonapartists. On die loth of December tlie 
f iasants gave oyer 5,000,000 votes to a name; Napoleon, 
mhich stood for order at all costs, against jy(oo,ooo for Cavaignac. j 
^ T. T. de Martens, Recueil d» traiUs^ 6 'c., xii. 248. | 


For three years there went on an indecisive struggle between 
^the heterogeneous AsSfembly and the prince who was silently 
awaiting his opportunity. He chose os hLs ministers • 
men but little inclined towards republicanism, for 
preference pileanists, the chief of whom was Odilon nomt, 
Barrot. In order to strengthen his position, he ^ 
endeavoured to conciliate the reactionary parties, without 
com'mitting himself to any of them. The chief instance of this 
was the expedition to Rome, voted by the Catholics with the 
object of restoring the papacy, which had been driven»put by 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. The prince-president was also in favour 
of it, .as lx;ginmng the work of European renovation and recon¬ 
struction which he already looked lyion as his mission. General 
Oudinot’s entry into Rome provoked in Paris a foolish insurrec¬ 
tion in favour of the Roman republic, that of the Chateau d’Eau, 
which was crushed on the 13th of June 1849. On the other hand, 
when I’ius IX., tliough only just restored, began to yield to the 
general movement of reaction, the president demanded that he 
should set up a Liberal government. The pope’s dilator)' replv 
having been accepted by his ministry, the president replaced 
it on the 1st of November bv the Fould-Rouher cabinet. 

This looked like a declaration of war against the Catholic and 
monarchist majority in the Legislative Assembly which had 
been elected on the 28th of May in a moment of panic. 

But the prince-president again pretended to be 
playing the game of the Orleanists, as he had done4„„„4^_ 
in the case of the Constituent-Assembly. The comple¬ 
mentary elections of March and April 1850 having resulted in an 
unexpected victory for ihe advanced republicans, which struck 
terror into the reactionary leaders, Thiers, Berryer and Monta- 
Icmbcrt, the president gave his countenance to a clerical campaign 
against the republicans at home. The Church, which had failed 
in its attempts to gain control of tlic university under Louis 
XVl 11 . and Charles X., aimed at setting up a rival establishment 
of its own. The Loi Falloux of the 15111 of March 
1850, under the pretext of establishing the liberty 
of instruction promised by the charter, again placed 
the teaching of the university under the direction of the Catholic. 
Church, as a measure of social safety, and, by the facilities which 
it granted to the Church for propagating teaching in harmony 
with its own dogmas, succeeded in obstructing for half a century 
the work of intellectual enfranchisement effected by the men of 
the 18th century and of the Revolution. The electoral law 
of the 31st of May was another class law directed 
against sulwcrsive ideas. It required as a proof of 
three years’ domicile the entries in the record of direct MoySI. 
taxes, thus rutting down universal suffrage by taking 
away the vote from the industrial population, which was not as 
a rule stationary. The law of the 16th of July aggravated the 
severity of the press restrictions by re-establishing the “ caution 
money ” {cauiionnement) deposited by proprietors 'and editors 
of papers with the government as a guarantee of good behaviour. 
Finally, a skilful interpretation of the law on clubs and political 
societies suppressed about this time all the Republican societies. 
It was now their turn to be crushed like the socialists. 

But the president had only joined in Montalembert’s cry of 
“ Down with the Republicans ! ” in the hope of effecting a 
revision of the constitution without having recourse 
to a coup d’itat. His concessions only increased the 
boldness of the monarchists; while they had only the Pntu 
accepted Louis Napoleon os president in opposition ■»'< 
to the Republic and as a step in the direction of the 
monarchy. A conflict was now inev’t.ible between 
his persorud policy and the majority of the Chamber, who were, 
moreover, divided into legitimbts and C .-leanisMfin spite of the 
death of Louis Philippe in August 1850. Loub Napoleon skilfully 
exploited their projects for a restoration of the monarchy, which 
he knew to be unpopular in the country, and which gave him 
the opportunity of furthering hb own ^rsonal ambitions, 
From the 8th of August to the 12th of November 1850 he wenl 
about France stating the case for a revbion of the constitution 
in speeches which he varied according to each place; hc held 
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reviews, at which cries of “ Viw Napoleon ” showed that the 
army was with him; he superseded General Changarnier, om 
whos« arms the parliament relied for the projected monarchicar 
coup d’etat ; he replaced his Orleanist ministry by obscure men 
devoted to his own cause, such as Morny, Fleury ai^i Persigny, 
and gathered round him officers of the African army, broken 
men like General Saint-Arnaud; in fact, he practically declared 
open war. 

His reply to the votes of censure passed by the Assembly, and 
their refusal to increase his civil list, was to hint at a vast com¬ 
munistic plot in order to scare the bourgeoisie, and to denounce 
Coup electoral law of the 31st of May in order to gain the 

d^ut of support of the m^s of the people. The Assembly rc- 
Dec. 2, taliated by throwing out the proposal for a partial 
lasi, reform of that article of the constitution which pro¬ 
hibited the re-election of the president and the re.-cstablish- 
ment of universal suffrage (July). All hope of a peaceful issue 
was at an end. When the questors called upon the Chamber 
to have posted up in all barracks the decree of the 6th of May 
1848 concerning the right of the Assembly to demand the support 
of the troops if attacked, the Mountain, dreading a restoration of 
the monarchy, voted with the Bonapartists against the measure, 
thus disarming the legislative power. Louis Napoleon saw his 
opportunity. On the night between the 1st and 2nd of December 
1851, the anniversary of Austerlitz, he dissolved the Chamber, 
re-established universal suffrage,had all the party leaders arrested, 
and summoned a netv assembly to prolong his term of office 
for ten years. The deputies who had met under Berryer at the 
Mairic of the tenth arrnndissemcnt to defend the constitution 
a!id proclaim the deposition of Louis Napoleon were scattered 
bv tlie troops at Mazas and Mont Valerian. The resistance 
organized by tlic republicans within Paris under Victor Hugo 
was soon subdued by the intoxicated soldiers. The more serious 
rcsi.-.tancc in tlie departments was crushed by declaring^ a state 
ot siege and by the ‘‘ mixed commissions.” 'i'he plebiscite of 
the :oth of December ratified by a huge majority the coup d’Hat 
in favour of the prince-president, who alone reaped the beiiefit 
of the excesses of the Kcpublicans and the reactionary passions 
of the monarchists. 

The second attempt to revive the principle of 1789 only served 
as a preface to the restoration of the Empire. The new anti- 
parliamcntary constitution of the 14th of January 
d extent merely a repetition of that 

fimp/re. All executive power was entrusted 

to the head of the state, who was solely responsible to 
the people, now powerless to exercise any of their rights. He 
was to nominate the members of the council of state, whose duty 
it was to prepare the laws, and of the senate, a body permanently 
established as a constituent part of the empire. One innovation 
was made, namely, that the Legislative Body was elected by 
universal suffrage, but it had no right of initiative, all laws 
being proposed by the executive power. This new and violent 
jrolitical change was rapidly followed by the same consequence 
as had attended that of Brumaire. On the 2nd of December 
1852, France, still under the effect of the Napoleonic virus, 
and the fear of anarchy, conferred almost unanimously by a 
plebiscite the supreme power, with the title of emperor, upon 
Napoleon 111. 

But though the machinery of government was almost the same 
under the Second Empire as it had been under the First, the 
principles upon which its founder based it were different. The 
function of the Empire, as he loved to repeat, was to guide the 
people internally towards justice and externally towards perpetual 
peace. Holding his power by universal suffrage, and liaving 
frequently, from his orison or in exile, reproached former oligar¬ 
chical governments with neglecting social questions, he set out 
to solve them by organizing a system of government based on the 
principles of the “ Napoleonic Idea,” i.e. of the emperor, the 
elect of the people gs the representative of the democracy, and 
as such supreme; and of himself, the representative of the 
great Napoleon, “ who had sprung armed from the Revolution 
like Minerva from the head of Jove,” as the guardian of the 


social gains of the revolutionary epoch. But he soon proved that 
social justice did not mean liberty; for he actea in such a 
way that those of the principles of 1848 which he had preserved 
became a mere sham. He proceeded to paralyze all those active 
national forces which tend to create the public spirit of a people, 
such as parliament, universal suffrage, the press, education and 
associations. The Legislative Body was not allowed either to 
elect its own president or to regulate its own procedure, or to 
propose a law or an amendment, or to vote on the budget in detail, 
or to make its deliberations public. It was a dumb parliament. 
Similarly, universal suffrage was supervised and controlled by 
moans of official candidature, by forbidding free speech and 
action in electoral matters to the Opposition, and by a skilful ad¬ 
justment of the electoral districts in such a way as to overwhelm 
the Liberal vote in the mass of the rural population. The press 
was subjected to a system of cautionnements, i.e. “ caution 
money,” deposited as a guarantee of good behaviour, and 
avertissrmenls, i.e. requests by the authorities to cease publication 
of certain articles, under pain of su.spension or suppression ; 
while books were subject to a cen.snrship. France was like a sick¬ 
room, where nobody might speak aloud. In order to counteract 
the opposition of individuals, a suneillance of suspects was 
instituted. Orsini’s attack on the emperor in 1858, though 
purely Italian in its motive, served as a pretext for increasing 
the severity of this regime by the law of general security (suret ‘ 
g.hthale) which authorized the internment, exile or deportation 
of any suspect without trial. In the same way public instruction 
was strictly supervised, the leaching of philosophy was sup¬ 
pressed in the T.yrees, and the disciplinary powers of the adminis¬ 
tration were increased. In fact for seven years France had no 
political life. The Empire was carried on by a series of plebiscites. 
Up to 1857 the Opposition did not exist; from then till i86o it 
was reduced to five members: Darirnon, fimile Ollivier, Henon, 
J. Favre and E. Picard. The royalists waited inactive after the 
iiew and unsuccessful attempt made at Frnhsdorf in 1853, by a 
combination of the legitimists and Oricanists, to re-create a 
living monarchy nut of the ruin of two royal families. Thus the 
events of that ominous night in December were rinsing the future 
to the new generations as well as to those who had grown up during 
forty years of liberty. 

But it was not enough to abolish liberty by conjuring up the 
spectre of demagogy. It had to be forgotten, the great silence 
had to be covered by the noise of festivitie.s and material 
enjoyment, the imagination of the French people had proeperfty 
to be distracted from public affairs by the taste forocoa- 
work, the love of gain, the passion for good 
The success of the imperial despotism, as of any other, 
was bound up with that material prosperity which would make 
all interests dread the thought of revolution. Napoleon III., 
therefore, looked for support to the clergy, the great fiiianciers, 
industrial magnates and landed proprietors. He revived on 
his own account the “ Let us grow rich ” of 1840. Under the 
influence of the Saint-Simonians and men of business great credit 
establishments were instituted and vast public works entered 
upon: the Cr6dit foncier de France, the Cr6dit mobilier, the 
conversion of the railways into six great companit letwceii 1852 
and 1837. The rage for speculation was increased by the inflow 
of Californian and Aus ralian gold, and consumption was 
facilitated by a general fall in prices between 1856 and i860, 
due to an economic revolution which was soon to overthrow the 
tariff wall, as it had done already in England. Thus French 
activity flourished exceedingly between 1852 and 1857, and waa 
merely temporarily checked by the crisis of 1857. The universal 
Exhibition of 1855 was its culminating point. Art felt the 
effects of this increase of comfort and luxury. The great en¬ 
thusiasms of the romantic period were over ; philosophy-became 
sceptical and literature merely amusing. The festivities of the 
court at Compiigne set the fashion for the bourgeoisie, satisfied 
with this energetic government which kept such good guard over 
their bank balances. 

If the Empire was strong, the emperor was weak. At once 
headstrong and a dreamer, he was full of rash plans, but irresoluVs 
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fn earthing than out. An absolute despot, be remained whe;t his 
life had nade lum, ■$. coaspicator through the very mysticism of 
his meataJ habit, and a revolutionary by reason'of his demagogic 
imperialism and his democratic chauvinism. In his 
opinion the artificial work of the congress of Vienna, 
Utm. involving tlie downfall of his own family and of 
France, ought to be destroyed, and Europe organized 
as a collection of great industrial states, united by community 
of interests and l»und together by commercial treaties, and 
expressing this unity by periodical congresses presided over by 
himself, and by universal exhibitions. In this way he would 
reconcile the revolutionary principle of the supremacy of the 
people with historical tradition, a thing which neither the 
Restoration nor the July monarchy nor the Republic of 1848 
had been able to achieve. Universal suffrage, the organization 
of Rumanian, Italian and German nationaliU', and commercial 
liberty; this was to be the work of the Revolution. But the 
creation of great states side by side with France brought with it 
the necessity for looking for territorial compensation elsewhere, 
and consetjuently for violating the principle of nationality and 
abjuring his system of economic peace. Napoleon III.’s foreign 
policy was as contradictory as his policy in home affairs, 
“ L’Empire, e’est la paix,” was his cry ; and lie proceeded to 
make war. 

So long as his power was not yet established, Napoleon III. 
made especial efforts to reassure European opinion, which had 
been made uneasy by his previous protestations 
“cHintm ftgainst the treaties of 1815. The Crimean War, in 
H'«r. which, supported by England and the king of Sardinia, 
he upheld against Russia tlie jiolicy of the integrity 
of the Turkish empire, a policy traditional in France since 
Francis 1., won him the adherence lioth of the old parties and 
the Liberals. And this war was the prototype of all the rest. 
It was entered upon with no clearly defined military purpose, 
and continued in a hesitating way. This was the cause, after 
the victory of the allies at tlie Alma (September 14, 1854), of 
the long and costly siege of Sevastopol (September 8, 1855). 
Napoleon III., whose joy was at its height owing to the signature 
of a peace which excluded Russia from the Black Sea, and to llic 
birth of the prince imperial, which ensured the continuation of 
his dynasty, thought tliat the time had arrived to make a 
beginning in applying his sy.stem. Count Walewski, his minister 
for foreign affairs, gave a sudden and unexpected extension of 
scope to the deliberations of the congress which met at Paris in 
1856 by inviting the plenipotentiaries to consider the questions 
of Greece, Rome, Naples, &c. This motion contained the 
principle of all the upheavals which were to effect such changes 
in Europe between 1859 and 1871. It was Cavour and I’ifdmont 
who immediately benefited by it, for thanks to Napoleon III. 
they were able to lay tlie Italian question before an assembly 
of diplomatic Europe. 

It was not Orsini’s attack on the 14th of January 1858 which 
brought this question before Napoleon. It had never,,ceased to 
^ occupy him since he had taken part in the patriotic 
In Umiy' Conspiracies in Italy in his youth. The ttiumph of liis 
arm 4S in the East now gave him the powor necessary 
to accomplish this mission upon which he had set hLs heart. 
The suppression of public opinion made it impossible for him 
to be enlightened as to the conflict between the interests of 
the country and liis own generous visions. The sympathy of all 
Europe was with Italy, torn for centuries past between so many 
masters; under Alexander II. Rus.sia, won over since the 
interview of Stuttgart by the emperor’s generosity rather than 
conrjuered by armed force, offered no opposition to this act of 
justice; wliile England applauded it from the first. The 
emperor, divided between the empress Eugenie, who as a Spaniard 
and a devout Catholic was hostile to anything which might 
threaten the papacy, and Prince Napoleon, w-ho as brother-in-law 
of Victor Emmanuel favoured the cause of Piedmont, hoped to 
conciliate both sides by setting up an Italian federation, intending 
to reserve the presidency of it to Pope Pius IX., as a mark of 
respect to the moral authority of the Church. Moreover, the 


very difhcidty of the undertaking appealed to the emperor, 
elated by bis recent sucaess in the Crimea. At the .secret meeting 
Between Napoleon and Count Cavour (July ao, 1858^) the eventual 
armed intervention of France, denaanded by Orsini before he 
mounted th^ scaffold, was definitely promised. 

The ill-advised Austrian ultimatum demanding the immediate 
cessation of Piedmont’s preparations for war precipitatad the 
Italian expedition. On (lie 3rd of May 1859 Napoleon 
declared his intention of making Italy “ free from the 
Alps to the Adriatic.” As he had done four years ago, h^ca.’ 
he plunged into the war with no settled scheme and 
without preparation ; he held out great hopes, but without 
reckoning what efforts would be necessary to realize them. Two 
months later, in spite of the victorfes of Montebello, Magenta 
and Solferino, he suddenly broke off, and signed the patched-up 
peace of Villafranca with Francis Joseph (July 9). Austria ceded 
Lombardy to Napoleon 111., who in turn ceded it to Victor 
Emmanuel; Modena and Tuscany were restored to their 
respective dukes, the Romagna to the pope, now president of an 
Italian federation. The mountain had brought forth a mouse. 

The reasons for this breakdown on the part of the emperor 
in the midst of liis apparent triumph were many. Neither 
Magenta nor Solferino had been decisive battles. 

Further, his idea of a federation was menaced by the 
revolutionary movement which seemed likely to drive problem. 
out all the princes of central Italy, and to involve liim 
in an unwelcome dispute with the French clerical party. More¬ 
over, he had forgotten to reckon with the Germanic Confedera¬ 
tion, which was bound to come to tlie assistance of Austria. 
The mobilization of J'russia on the Rhine, combined with military 
dilliculties and the risk of a defeat in Venetian territory, rather 
damped his enthusiasm, and decided him to put an end tn the 
war. The armistice fell upon the Italians as a bolt from the blue, 
convincing tliem that they had been betrayed; on all sides 
despair drove them to sacrifice their jealously guarded inde¬ 
pendence to national unity. On the one hand tlie Catholics 
were agitating throughout all Europe to obtain the independence 
of the papal territory; and the French republicans were pro¬ 
testing, on the other hand, against the abandonment of those 
revolutionaiy traditions, the revival of which they had hailed 
so enthusiastically. The emperor, unprepared for the turn which 
events had taken, attempted to disentangle this confusion by 
suggesting a fresh congress of the Powers, wliich should reconcile 
dynastic interests with those of the people. After a while he gave 
up the attempt and resigned himself to the position, his actions 
having had more wide-reaching results tlian he had wished. 
The treaty of Zurich proclaimed the fallacious principle of non¬ 
intervention (Novemljer lo, 1859); and then, by the treaty of 
Turin of the 24th of May i860, Napoleon threw over his ill- 
timed confederation. He conciliated the mistrust of Great 
Britain by replacing Walewski, who was hostile to 'his policy, 
by Thouvenel, an anti-clerical and a supporter of the English 
alliance, and he counterbalanced the increase of the new Italian 
kingdom by the acquisition of Nice and Savoy. Napoleon, like 
all French governments, only succeeded in finding a provisional 
solution for the Italian problem. 

But tliis solution would only hold good so long as the emperor 
was in a powerful position. Now this Italian war, in which he had 
given his support to revolution beyond the Alps, and, Qpfj/pifg 
though unintentionally, compromised the temporal gad pro- 
power of the popes, had given great offence to the teethnht 
Catholics, to whose support the establisliment of the 
Empire was largely due. A keen Catholic opposition 
sprang up, voiced in L. Veuillot’s paper the Univeft, and was 
not silenced even by the Syrian expedition (i860) iarfavour of the 
Catholic Maronites, who were being persecuted by the Druse'', 
On the other hand, the commercial treaty with Great Britiujl 
which was signed in January i860, and which ratified the free* 
trade policy of Ricliard Cobden and Michael Chevalier, had 
brought upon French industry the sudderf shock ol foreign 
competition. Thus both Catholics and protectionists made the 
discovery tliat absolutism may be an excellent thing when it 
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serv«s their ambitions or interests, but a bad thing when it is 
exercised at their expense. But Napoleon, in order to restore 
the prestige of the Empire before the newly-awakened hostility 
of public (^wiion, tried to gain from the Left the support which 
he had lost from the Right. After the return from Italy the 
gcnc^ amnesty of the i6th of August 1859 had marked the 
evolution of the absolutist empire towards the liberal, and later 
parliamentary empire, which was to la^t for ten years. • 

Napoleon began by removing the gag which was keeping the 
coun^ in silence. On the 24th of November i860, “ by a coup 
d’Hat matured during his solitary meditations,” 
like a conspirator in his love of hiding his mysterious 
bZ!^. thoughts even from his ministers, he granted to the 
Chambers the rff;ht to vote an address annually in 
answer to the speech from the throne, and to the press the right 
of reporting parliamentary debates. He counted on the latter 
concession to hold in check the growing CathoUc opposition, which 
was becoming more and more alarmed by the policy of laisser- 
faire practised by the emperor in Italy. But the government 
majority already showed some signs of independence. The right 
of voting on the bu(^get by sections, granted by the emperor in 
1861, was a new weapon given to his adversaries. Everything 
conspired in their favour : the anxiety of those candid friends 
who were calling attention to the defective budget; the com¬ 
mercial crisis, aggravated by the American Civil War ; and above 
all, the restless spirit of the emperor, who had annoyed his 
opponents in i860 by insisting on an alliance with Great Britain 
in order forcibly to open the Chinese ports for trade, in 1863 by 
his ill-fated attempt to put down a republic and set up a Latin 
empire in Mexico in favour of the archduke Maximilian of Austria, 
and from 1861 to 1863 by embarking on colonizing experiments 
in Cochin China and Annam. 

The same inconsistencies occurred in the emperor’s European 
politics. The support which he had given to the Italian cause 
yj, had aroused the eager hopes of other nations. The 

poUeyat proclamation of the kingdom of Italy on the 18th of 
ntUunH- February 1861 after the rapid annexation of Tuscany 
and the kingdom of Naples had proved the danger 
of half-measures. But when a concession, however narrow, 
had been made to the liberty of one nation, it could hardly 
be refused to the no less legitimate aspirations of tlic rest. 
In 1863 these “ new rights ” again clamoured loudly for recogni¬ 
tion, in Poland, in Schleswig and Holstein, in Italy, now indeed 
united, but with neither frontiers nor capital, and in the Danubian 
principalities. In order to extricate himself from the Polish 
iHipa:se, the emperor again liad recourse to his expedient— 
always fruitless because alway.s inopportune—of a congress. He 
was again unsuccessful; England refused even to admit the 
principle of a congress, while Austria, Prussia and Russia gave 
their adhesion only on conditions which rendered it futile, i.e. 
they reserved the vital questions of Venetia and Poknd. 

Thus Napoleon had yet again to di.sappoint the hopes of Italy, 
let Poland lx>, crushed, and Germany triumph over Denmark in 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. These inconsistencies resulted 
in a combination of the opposition parties. Catholic, Liberal and 
Republican, in the Union liherale. The elections of May-June 
1863 gained the Opposition forty seats and a leader, Thiers, who 
at once urgently gave voice to its demand for “ the necessary 
liberties.” 

It would have been difficult for the emperor to mistake the 
importance of this manifestation of French opinion, and in view 
of his international failures, impossible to repress it. 
rJglmeot The sacrifice of Persigny, minister of the mterior, 
eoace*- who wiis responsible for the elections, the substitution 
riom. fortheministerswithoutportfolioofasortof presidency 
of the council filled by Rouher, the “ Vice-Emporor,” and the 
nomination of V. Uuruy, an anti-clerical, as minister of public 
instruction, in reply to those attacks of the Church which were 
to culminate in the Syllabus of 1864, all indicated a distinct 
rapprochement between the emperor and the Left. But though 
the opposition represented by Thiers was rather constitutional 
than dynastic, thbe was anotlier and irreconcilable opposition. 


that of the amnestied or voiantarily exiled republicans, of whom 
Victor Hugo was the eloquent mouthpiece. Thus those who hod 
formerly constituted the governing classes were again showing 
signs of their ambition to govern. There appeared to be some 
risk that this movement among the bo irg'onie might spread to 
the people. As Antaeus recruited his strength by touching the 
earth Ntqioleon believed that he would consolidate his menaced 
power by again turning 1,0 the labouring masses, by whom that 
power had been established. 

This industrial policy he embarked upon as much from motives 
of interest as from sympathy, out of opposition to the ho irgeats'e, 
which was ambitious of governing or desirous of his 
overthrow. His course was all the easier, since he had policy 
only ta exploit the prejudices of the working classc,s. 

They had never forgotten thc.loiChapdleol lyqr, which 
by forbidding all combinations among the workmen had placed 
them at the mercy of their employers, nor had they forgotten how 
the limited suffrage had conferred upon capital a political 
monopoly which had put it out of reach of the law, nor how each 
time they had left their position of rigid isolation in order to save 
the Charter or universal .suffrage, the triumphant bo irgeoisie had 
repaid them at the last with neglect. The silence of public 
opinion under the Empire and the prosperous sUite of busines-s 
had completed the separation of the labour piarty from the 
political parties. The visit of an elected and paid labour delega¬ 
tion to the Universid Exhibition of 1862 in London gave tlie 
emperor an opportunity for re-establishing relations with that 
party, and these relations were to his mind all the more profitable, 
since the labour party, by refusing to associate their .social and 
industrial claims with the political ambitions of the bo iigeoiste, 
maintained a neutral attitude Ijetween the parties, and could, if 
necessary, divide them, while by its keen criticism of society it 
aroused the conservative instincts of the bo'itg vis e and con¬ 
sequently checked their enthusiasm for liberty. A law of the 
23rd of May 1863 gave tlic. workmen the right, as in England, 
to save money by creating co-operative societies. Another law, 
of the 25th of May 1864, gave them the right to enforce better 
conditions of labour by organizing strikes. Still further, the 
emperor permitted the workmen to imitate their employers by 
establishing unions for the permanent protection of their interests. 
And finally, when the ouvriers, with the cliarac:U;ristic French 
tendency to insist on the universal application of a theoiy, wished 
to substitute for the narrow utilitarianism of the English trade- 
unions the ideas common to the wage-earning classes of the 
whole world, he put no obstacles in the way of their leader 
M. Tolain's plan for founding an International Association of 
Workers {Socii'le Inlerttaiionalc dts Travailleurs). At the same 
time he encouraged the provision made by employers for thrift 
and relief and for improving the condition of the working- 
classes. 

Thus assured of support, the emperor, through the mouth¬ 
piece of M. Rouher, who was a supporter of the absolutist regime, 
was able to refuse all fresh claims on the part of the sudoiv* 
Liberals. He was aided by the cessation of the in- 
dustrial crisis as the American civil war came to an 
end, by the apparent closing of the Roman question by the coi>- 
vention of the isth of September, which guaranteed to the papal 
states the protection of luly, and finally by the treaty of the 30th 
of October 1864, which temporarily put an end to the crisis of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. But after 1865 the momentary 
agreement which Ivad united Austria and Prussia for the purpose 
of administering the conquered duchies gave place to a sUent 
antipathy which foreboded a rupture. Yet, though the Austro- 
I’russian War of 1866 was not unexpected, its rapid termination 
and fateful outcome came as a severe and sudden shock to France. 
Napoleon had hoped to gain fresh prestige for his throne and new 
influence for France by an intervention at the proper moment 
lietween combatants equally matched and mutually exhausted. 
His calculations were upset and his hopes dashed by the battle 
of Sadowa (Koniggiatz) on the 4th of July. The treaty of Prague 
put an end to the secular rivalry of Habsburg and Hohen- 
zullem for the hegemony of Germany, which bad been France’s- 
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fn earthing than out. An absolute despot, be remained whe;t his 
life had nade lum, ■$. coaspicator through the very mysticism of 
his meataJ habit, and a revolutionary by reason'of his demagogic 
imperialism and his democratic chauvinism. In his 
opinion the artificial work of the congress of Vienna, 
Utm. involving tlie downfall of his own family and of 
France, ought to be destroyed, and Europe organized 
as a collection of great industrial states, united by community 
of interests and l»und together by commercial treaties, and 
expressing this unity by periodical congresses presided over by 
himself, and by universal exhibitions. In this way he would 
reconcile the revolutionary principle of the supremacy of the 
people with historical tradition, a thing which neither the 
Restoration nor the July monarchy nor the Republic of 1848 
had been able to achieve. Universal suffrage, the organization 
of Rumanian, Italian and German nationaliU', and commercial 
liberty; this was to be the work of the Revolution. But the 
creation of great states side by side with France brought with it 
the necessity for looking for territorial compensation elsewhere, 
and consetjuently for violating the principle of nationality and 
abjuring his system of economic peace. Napoleon III.’s foreign 
policy was as contradictory as his policy in home affairs, 
“ L’Empire, e’est la paix,” was his cry ; and lie proceeded to 
make war. 

So long as his power was not yet established, Napoleon III. 
made especial efforts to reassure European opinion, which had 
been made uneasy by his previous protestations 
“cHintm ftgainst the treaties of 1815. The Crimean War, in 
H'«r. which, supported by England and the king of Sardinia, 
he upheld against Russia tlie jiolicy of the integrity 
of the Turkish empire, a policy traditional in France since 
Francis 1., won him the adherence lioth of the old parties and 
the Liberals. And this war was the prototype of all the rest. 
It was entered upon with no clearly defined military purpose, 
and continued in a hesitating way. This was the cause, after 
the victory of the allies at tlie Alma (September 14, 1854), of 
the long and costly siege of Sevastopol (September 8, 1855). 
Napoleon III., whose joy was at its height owing to the signature 
of a peace which excluded Russia from the Black Sea, and to llic 
birth of the prince imperial, which ensured the continuation of 
his dynasty, thought tliat the time had arrived to make a 
beginning in applying his sy.stem. Count Walewski, his minister 
for foreign affairs, gave a sudden and unexpected extension of 
scope to the deliberations of the congress which met at Paris in 
1856 by inviting the plenipotentiaries to consider the questions 
of Greece, Rome, Naples, &c. This motion contained the 
principle of all the upheavals which were to effect such changes 
in Europe between 1859 and 1871. It was Cavour and I’ifdmont 
who immediately benefited by it, for thanks to Napoleon III. 
they were able to lay tlie Italian question before an assembly 
of diplomatic Europe. 

It was not Orsini’s attack on the 14th of January 1858 which 
brought this question before Napoleon. It had never,,ceased to 
^ occupy him since he had taken part in the patriotic 
In Umiy' Conspiracies in Italy in his youth. The ttiumph of liis 
arm 4S in the East now gave him the powor necessary 
to accomplish this mission upon which he had set hLs heart. 
The suppression of public opinion made it impossible for him 
to be enlightened as to the conflict between the interests of 
the country and liis own generous visions. The sympathy of all 
Europe was with Italy, torn for centuries past between so many 
masters; under Alexander II. Rus.sia, won over since the 
interview of Stuttgart by the emperor’s generosity rather than 
conrjuered by armed force, offered no opposition to this act of 
justice; wliile England applauded it from the first. The 
emperor, divided between the empress Eugenie, who as a Spaniard 
and a devout Catholic was hostile to anything which might 
threaten the papacy, and Prince Napoleon, w-ho as brother-in-law 
of Victor Emmanuel favoured the cause of Piedmont, hoped to 
conciliate both sides by setting up an Italian federation, intending 
to reserve the presidency of it to Pope Pius IX., as a mark of 
respect to the moral authority of the Church. Moreover, the 


very difhcidty of the undertaking appealed to the emperor, 
elated by bis recent sucaess in the Crimea. At the .secret meeting 
Between Napoleon and Count Cavour (July ao, 1858^) the eventual 
armed intervention of France, denaanded by Orsini before he 
mounted th^ scaffold, was definitely promised. 

The ill-advised Austrian ultimatum demanding the immediate 
cessation of Piedmont’s preparations for war precipitatad the 
Italian expedition. On (lie 3rd of May 1859 Napoleon 
declared his intention of making Italy “ free from the 
Alps to the Adriatic.” As he had done four years ago, h^ca.’ 
he plunged into the war with no settled scheme and 
without preparation ; he held out great hopes, but without 
reckoning what efforts would be necessary to realize them. Two 
months later, in spite of the victorfes of Montebello, Magenta 
and Solferino, he suddenly broke off, and signed the patched-up 
peace of Villafranca with Francis Joseph (July 9). Austria ceded 
Lombardy to Napoleon 111., who in turn ceded it to Victor 
Emmanuel; Modena and Tuscany were restored to their 
respective dukes, the Romagna to the pope, now president of an 
Italian federation. The mountain had brought forth a mouse. 

The reasons for this breakdown on the part of the emperor 
in the midst of liis apparent triumph were many. Neither 
Magenta nor Solferino had been decisive battles. 

Further, his idea of a federation was menaced by the 
revolutionary movement which seemed likely to drive problem. 
out all the princes of central Italy, and to involve liim 
in an unwelcome dispute with the French clerical party. More¬ 
over, he had forgotten to reckon with the Germanic Confedera¬ 
tion, which was bound to come to tlie assistance of Austria. 
The mobilization of J'russia on the Rhine, combined with military 
dilliculties and the risk of a defeat in Venetian territory, rather 
damped his enthusiasm, and decided him to put an end tn the 
war. The armistice fell upon the Italians as a bolt from the blue, 
convincing tliem that they had been betrayed; on all sides 
despair drove them to sacrifice their jealously guarded inde¬ 
pendence to national unity. On the one hand tlie Catholics 
were agitating throughout all Europe to obtain the independence 
of the papal territory; and the French republicans were pro¬ 
testing, on the other hand, against the abandonment of those 
revolutionaiy traditions, the revival of which they had hailed 
so enthusiastically. The emperor, unprepared for the turn which 
events had taken, attempted to disentangle this confusion by 
suggesting a fresh congress of the Powers, wliich should reconcile 
dynastic interests with those of the people. After a while he gave 
up the attempt and resigned himself to the position, his actions 
having had more wide-reaching results tlian he had wished. 
The treaty of Zurich proclaimed the fallacious principle of non¬ 
intervention (Novemljer lo, 1859); and then, by the treaty of 
Turin of the 24th of May i860, Napoleon threw over his ill- 
timed confederation. He conciliated the mistrust of Great 
Britain by replacing Walewski, who was hostile to 'his policy, 
by Thouvenel, an anti-clerical and a supporter of the English 
alliance, and he counterbalanced the increase of the new Italian 
kingdom by the acquisition of Nice and Savoy. Napoleon, like 
all French governments, only succeeded in finding a provisional 
solution for the Italian problem. 

But tliis solution would only hold good so long as the emperor 
was in a powerful position. Now this Italian war, in which he had 
given his support to revolution beyond the Alps, and, Qpfj/pifg 
though unintentionally, compromised the temporal gad pro- 
power of the popes, had given great offence to the teethnht 
Catholics, to whose support the establisliment of the 
Empire was largely due. A keen Catholic opposition 
sprang up, voiced in L. Veuillot’s paper the Univeft, and was 
not silenced even by the Syrian expedition (i860) iarfavour of the 
Catholic Maronites, who were being persecuted by the Druse'', 
On the other hand, the commercial treaty with Great Britiujl 
which was signed in January i860, and which ratified the free* 
trade policy of Ricliard Cobden and Michael Chevalier, had 
brought upon French industry the sudderf shock ol foreign 
competition. Thus both Catholics and protectionists made the 
discovery tliat absolutism may be an excellent thing when it 
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the remark, “ If there is no war, my son will never be emperor,” 
The desired pretext was offered on the^rd of July 1870 by the 
candidature of a Hohenzollem prince for the throifb 
iMn- of Spain. To the French people it seemed that Prussia, 
Molhm barely mistress of Germany, was reviving against 
France the traditional policy of the* Habsburgs. 
* “f* France, having rejected for dynastic reasons the 
candidature of a Frenchman, the dftc de Montpensierj saw 
herself threatened with a German prince. Never had the 
emperor, now both physically and morally ill, greater need of 
the counsels of a clear-headed statesman and the support of an 
enlightened public opinion if he was to defeat the statecraft of 
Bismarck. But he could find neither. 

Ollivier’s Liberal minist^, wishing to show itself as jealous 
for national interests as any absolutist ministry, bent upon 
j-jj, doing something great, and swept away by the force 

rfKteri- of that opinion which it had itself set free, at once 
Hoaof accepted the war as inevitable, and prepared for it 
*'**’■ with a light heart. In face of the decided declaration 
of the due de Gramont, the minister for foreign affairs, before 
the Legislative Body of the 6th of July, Europe, in alarm, 
supported the efforts of French diplomacy and obtained the 
withdrawal of the Hohenzollem candidature. This did not 
suit the views either of the war party in Paris or of Bismarck, 
who wanted the other side to declare war. The ill-advised action 
of Gramont in demanding from King William one of those 
promises for the future which are humiliating but never binding, 
gave Bismarck his opportunity, and the king’s refusal was 
transformed by him into an insult by the “editing” of the Ems 
telegram. The chamber, in spite of the desperate efforts of 
Thiers atid Gambetta, now voted by 246 votes to 10 in favour 
of the war. 

France found herself isolated, as much through the duplicity 
of Napoleon as through that of Bismarck. The disclosure to the 
diets of Munich and Stuttgart of the written text of 
iiobScd. claims laid by Napoleon on the territories of Hesse 
and Bavaria h^ since the 22nd of August 1866 
estranged southern Germany from France, and disposed the 
southern states to sign the military convention with Prussia. 
Owing to a similar series of blunders, the rest of Europe had 
f)ecome hostile. Russia, which it had been Bismarck’s study 
both during and after the Polish insurrection of 1863 to draw 
closer to Pnissia, leamt with annoyance, by the same 
indiscretion, how Napoleon was keeping his promises made 
at Stuttgart. The hope of gaining a revenge in the Ea.St for 
her defeat of 1856 while France was in difficulties made her 
decide on a benevolent neutrality. The disclosure of Benedetti’s 
designs of 1867 on Belgium and Luxemburg equally ensured an 
unfriendly neutrality on the part of Great Britain. The emperor 
counted at least on the alliance of Austria and Italy, for which 
he had been negotiating since the Salzburg interview (August 
1867). But Austria, having suffered at his hands in 1859 and 
i866j was not ready and asked for a delay before joining in the 
war; while the hesitating friendships of Italy could only be 
won by the evacuation of Rome. The chassepots of Montana, 
Rouher’s “ Never,” and the hostility of the Catholic empress to 
any secret article which should open to Italy the gates of tlie 
capital, deprived France of her last friend. 

Marshal Leboeuf’s armies were no more effective than 
Graraont’s alliances. The incapacity of the higher officers of 
the French army, the lack of preparation for war at 
P«2r*o/<fte headquarters, the selfishness and shirking of responsi- 
Bmpirt. bility on the part of the field officers, the absence of any 
fixed plan when failure to mobilize had destroyed all 
chance of the strong offensive which had been counted on, and 
the folly of depending on chance, as the emperor had so often 

' In the 14th volume of lus L'Empin lihiral (loog) M. Emile 
Ollivier gives a detailed and illuminating account of the events that 
led up to the war. He indignantly denies that he ever said that he 
contemplated it “ wiUi a light heart,” and says that he disapproved 
of Gramont’s demand for “ guarantees,” to which lie was not privy. 
His object is to prove tliat France was entrapped by Bismarck into a 
position in which she was bound in honour to declare war. IEd.) 


done successfully, instead bf scientific warfMe, were aU plainly 
to be seen as early os the insignificant engagement of Saarbriioken. 
Thus the French army proceeded by disasttotis, stages from 
Welssenburg, Forbach, Froeschweiler, Borny, Grav^tte, Noisse-, 
ville and Saint-Privat to the siege of Metz and the slaughter at 
Illy. By the capitulation of Sedan the Empire lost .its only 
support, the army, and fell. Paris was left unprotected and 
emptied of troops, with only a woman at the Tuileries, a terrified 
AssemWy at the Palais-Bourbon, a ministry, that of Palikao, 
without authority, and leaders of the Opposition who fled as 
the catastrophe approached. (P. vv.) ■ 

The Third Republic 1870-1909 

The Third Republic may be said to date from the revolution 
of the 4th of September 1870, when the republican deputies of 
Paris at the hdtel de ville constituted a provisional - 
government under the presidency of General Trochu, 
military governor of the capital. The Empire had JVatioati 
fallen, and the emperor was a prisoner in Germany. 

As, however, since the great Revolution regimes in 
France have been only passing expedients, not incxtricjibly 
associated with the destinies of the people, but bound to disappear 
when accounted responsible for national disaster, the surrender 
of Louis Napoleon’s sword to William of Prussia did not disarm 
the country. Hostilities were therefore continued. The pro¬ 
visional government had to assume the part of a Committee of 
National Defence, and while insurrection was threatening in 
Paris, it had, in the face of the invading Germans, to send a 
delegation to Tours to maintain the relations of France with the 
outside world. Paris was invested, and for five months cndurerl 
siege, bombardment and famine. Before the end of Oclnber 
the Mpitulation of Metz, by the treason of Marshal Bazaine, 
deprived France of the last relic of its regular army. With 
indomitable courage the garrison of Paris made useless sortie.s, 
while an army of irregular troops vainly essayed to resist the 
invader, who had reached the valley of the Loire. The acting 
Government of National Defence, thus driven from Tours, took 
refuge at Bordeaux, where it awaited the capitulation of Paris, 
which took plwe on the zgth of January 1871. The same day 
the preliminaries of peace were signed at Versailles, which, 
confirmed by the treaty of Frankfort of the loth of May, trans¬ 
ferred from France to Germany the whole of Alsace, excepting 
Belfort, and a large portion of Lorraine, including Metz, with 
a money indemnity of two hundred millions sterling. 

On the 13th of February 1871 the National Assembly, elected 
after the capitulation of Paris, met at Bordeaux and assumed 
the powers hitherto exercised by the Government of 
National Defence. Since the meeting of the states- uoatnia 
general in 1789 no representative body in France had Tbtnt 
ever contained so many men of distinction. Elected 
to conclude a peace, the great majority of its members 
were monarchists, Gambetta, the rising hope of the republicans, 
having discredited his party in the eyes of the weary population 
by his efforts to carry on the war. The Assembly might thus have 
there and then restored the monarchy had not the monarchists 
been divided among themselves as royalist suppoijters of the 
comte de Chambord, grandson of Charles X., and a* Orleonists 
favouring the claims of the comte de Paris, grandson of Louis 
Philippe. The majority being unable to unite on the essential 
point of the choice of a sovereign, decided to allow the Republic, 
declared on the morrow of Sedan, to liquidate the disastrous 
situation. Consequently, on the 17th of February the National 
Assembly elected Thiers as “ Chief of the Executive Power of 
the French Republic,” the abolition of the Empire being formally 
voted a fortnight later. The old minister of Louis Philippe, 
who had led the opposition to the Empire, and had been the chief 
opponent of the war, was further marked out for the position 
conferred on him by his election to the Assembly in twenty-six 
departments in recognition of hk tour through Europe after the 
first defeats, undertaken in the patriotic hope of obtaining the 
intervention of the Powers on behalf of France. TWers composed 
a minktry, and announced that the first duty of the government, 
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con^tittttSonM qiKstiDiW) would be to reorganize 
fonM of the nation in order to provide fbr the enormous War 
indetturlty which i*d to be paid to Getmany before the terrhoiy 
conid be liberated from the presence of the invader. The tacit 
acteptance of this airangement by ail parties was known as the 
" pacte de Bordeaux.” Apart from the pressure of patriotic con- 
WidMtrtions; it pleased the republican minority to have the govern¬ 
ment of France officially proclaittied a Republic, while the 
monarchists thought that pending their choice of a monarch it 
might populwize their cause not to have it associated with 
the imposition of the burden of war taxation. From this for¬ 
tuitous and informal transaction, accepted by a monarchical 
Assembly, sprang the Third Republic, the most durable regime 
established in France since the ancient monarchy disappeared 
in 179s. 

The Germans marched down the Champs Elysfes on the 
ist of March 1871, and occupied Paris for forty-eight hours. 

The National Assembly then decided to remove its 
Coaauat. siffbigs to Versailles ; but two days before its arrival 
’ at the palace, where the king of Prussia had just been 
proclaimed German emperor, an insurrection broke out in Paris. 
The revolutionary element, which had been foremost in pro¬ 
claiming the Republic on the 4th of September, had shown 
signs of disaffection during the siege. On the conclusion of the 
peace the triumphal entry of the German troops, the threatened 
(disbanding, of the national guard by an Assembly known to be 
anti-republican, and the resumption of orderly civic existence 
after the agitated life of a suffering population isolated by 
siege, had excited the nerves of the Parisians, always prone to 
revolution. ITie Commune was proclaimed on the i8th of March, 
and Paris was declared to be a free town, which recognized no 
government hut that chosen by the people within its walls, 
the communard theory being that the state should consist of a 
federation of self-governing communes subject to no central 
power. Administrative autonomy was not, however, the real 
aim of the insurgent leaders. The name of the Commune had 
always been a rallying sign for violent revolutionaries ever 
since the Terrorists had found their last support in tho munici¬ 
pality of Paris in 1794. In 1871 among the communard chiefs 
were revolutionaries of every sect, who, disagreeing on govern¬ 
mental and economic principles, were united in their vague but 
perpetual hostility to tho existing order of things. The regular 
troops of the garrison of Paris followed the Nationall Assembly 
to Versailles, where they were joined by the soldiers of the armies 
of Sedan and Metz, liberated from captivity in Germany. With 
this force the government of the Republic commenced the 
second siege of Paris, in order to capture the city from tlie 
Commune, which had established tiie parody of a government 
there, having taken possession of the administrative departments 
and set a minister at the head of each office. The second siege 
lasted six weeks under the eyes of thtf' victorious Germans 
encamped on the heights overlooking the capital. ‘ The presence 
of the enemy, far from restraining the humiliating spectacle of 
Frenchmen waging war on Frenchmen in the hput of national 
disaster, seemed to encourage the fury of the combatants. The 
communards, who had begun tHelr reign by the murder of two 
generals, concluded it, when the Versailles troops Were taking the 
city, with the massacre of a number of eminent citizens, including 
tlie archbishop of Paris, and with the destruction by fire of many 
of the finest historical buildings, inchiding the palace of the 
Tuileries and the hotel de ville. History has tartely known a 
more unpatriotic crime than that of the insurrection of the 
Commune ; but the punishment inflicted on the insurgents by 
tlseVcrsailles troopswas so ruthless thatit seemed to be a counter- 
manifestation of French hatred for Frenchmen in civil disturbance 
rather than a judicial penalty applied to a heinous offence. 
The number o( Parisians killed by French soldiers in the last 
week of May 1871 was probably *0,000, though the partisans 
of the Commune declared that 36,oo(i men and women were shot 
iil' the streets or after summary oouirt-martial. “ 

from tWs point that the history of the Third Republic 
(dBliliOnces. In spite of the doubly tragic ending of the war 


li>e vitality of the countty seemed unimpaired. With ease and 
without murmur it supjwrted tlie new burden of taatation calM 
for by the war indemnity wtd by the reoiganizatioii n 
erf the shattered forces of Prance. Thiers was thut 
aided in bis of Hberating the territory from the Moamt* 
presence of tne enemy. His proposal at Bordeaux to 
m^e the “ essai loyal ” of the Republic, as the form of * * 
goverliment which caused the least division among Frenchmen, 
was discouraged by the excesses of the Commune which associated 
republicanism with revolutionary disorder. Nevertheless the 
monarchists of the National Assembly received a note of wSraing 
that the country might dispense wi^ their services unless they 
displayed governmental capacity, when in July 1871 the re¬ 
publican minority was largely incjetecd at the bye-elections. 
The next month, within a year of .Sedan, a provisional constitution 
was voted, the title of president of the French Republic being 
then conferred on Thiers. The monarchists consented to fiiis 
against their will; but they had their own way when they 
conferred constituent powers on the Assembly in opposition to 
the republicans, who argued that it was a usurpation of the 
sovereignt)' of the people for a body elected for another purpose 
to assume tho jx>wer of giving a constitution to the land without a 
stpecial mandate from the nation. The debate gave Gambetta 
his first opportunity of appearing as a serious politician. The 
“ fou furieux ” of Tours, whom Thiers had denounced for his 
efforts to prolong the hopeless war, was about to become the 
chief support of the aged Orlcanist statesman whose supreme 
achievement was to be. the foundation of the Republic. 

It was in 187* that Thiers practically ranged himself with 
Gambetta and the republicans. The divisions in the monarchical 
party made an immediate restoration impossible. 

This situation induced some uf tho moderate deputies, 
whose tendencies were Orleanist, to support the oambttu. 
organization of a Republic which now no lunger 
found its chief support in the revolutionary section of the nation, 
and it suited the ideas of Thiers, whose personal ambition was 
not less than his undoubted patriotism. Having become 
unexpectedly chief of the state at seventy-four he had no wish 
to descend again to the position of a minister of the Orleans 
dynasty which he had held at thirty-five. So, while the royalists 
refu.sed to admit the claims of the cwnte de Paris, the old minister 
of Louis Philippe did his best to undermine the popularity of 
the Orleans tradition, which had been great among the Liberals 
under the Second Empire. He moved the Assemldy to restore 
to the Orleans princes the value of their property confiscated 
under Louis Napoleon. This he did in the well-founded belief 
that the family would discredit itself in the eyes of the nation by 
accepting two millions sterling of public money at a moment 
when the country was burdened with the war indemnity. The 
incident was characteristic of his wary policy, as in the face 
of the anti-republican majority in the Assembly he could not 
openly break with the Right; and when it was suggested that 
he was too favourable to the maintenance of the Republic he 
offered his resignation, the refusal of which he took as indicating 
the indispensable nature of his services. Meanwhile Gambetta, 
by his popular eloquence, had won for himself in the autumn 
a triumphal progress, in the course of which he declared at 
Grenoble that political power had passed into the hands of 
“ une cosudle sociede nouvelle," and he appealed to tlic new social 
strata to put an end to the comedy of a Republic without 
republicans. When the Assembly resumed its sittings, order 
having been re.slored in tho land disturbed by war and revolution, 
the financial system being reconstituted and the reorganization 
of the army plaimed, Thiers read to the house pre.sidential 
message which marked such a distinct movemtiit towards the 
Left that Gambetta led the applause. “ The Republic exists,” 
said the president, “ it is the lawful government of the country, 
and to devise anything else is to devise the most terrible of 
revolutions.” 

The year 1873 was full o. cventsfatefalfor lire history of France. 
It ofrened with the death uf Napoleon III. at Chislehurst; but 
the disasters amid which the Second Empire had ended were too 
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TveeiM: ‘for the youtMvl premiae ol hi% heir to be x^iarded. as 
havkg eay oonaexion with the future fortunes of Prance, except 
by the sdu^ group of Bonapartists, Thiers retnained the centre 
of interest Uuch as the monarchists disliked him, they at first 
shrank from upsetting him before they were ready witli a scheme 
of rMnarchioal restoration, and while Gambetta’s authority was 
growing in the land. But when the Left Centre took alormsit the 
return of radical deputies at numerous by-eketions the reaction¬ 
aries utilized the divisions in the republican party, and for the 
onlyflme in the history of the Third Republic they gave proof of 
parliamentary adroitness. The date for the evacuation of Prance 
the German troops had been advanced, largely owing to 
ers' successful efforts towaise the war indemnity. The monar¬ 
chical majority, therefore, tliouglit the moment had 
Smo**" when his seA'ices might safely be dispensed 

TMtrm. With, and the campaign against him was ably con¬ 
ducted by a coalition of Legitimists, Orleanists and 
Bonapartists. The attack on Thiers was led by the due 
de Broglie, the son of another minister of Louis Philippe and 
grandson of Madame de Stael. Operations began with the 
removal from the chair of the Assembly of J ules Grdvy, a moderate 
republican, who was chosen president at Bordeaux, and the 
substitution of Buffet, an old minister of the Second Republic 
wlio had rallied to the Empire. A debate on the political ten¬ 
dency of the government brought Thiers himself to the tribune 
to defend his policy. He maintained that a conservative 
Republic was the only regime possible, seeing that the monarchists 
in the Assembly could not make a choice between their three 
pretenders to the throne. A resolution, however, was carried 
which provoked the old statesman into tendering his resignation. 
This time it was not declined, and the majority with unseemly 
Mtnhai elected as president of tire Republic Marshi 

iH4c/i(«Aoa MacMahon, due de Mugenta, an honest soldier of 
pmUtat royalist sympathies, who liad won renown and a ducal 

f'*® Second Empire. In the 
eyes of Europe the curt dismissal of the aged liberator 
of the territory was an act of ingratitude. Its justification 
would have been the success of the majority in forming a 
stable monarchical government; but the sole result of the a4th 
of May 1873 was to provide a definite dale to marie the opening 
of the era of anti-republican incorapetency in France which has 
lasted for more than a generation, and lias been perhaps the most 
effective guardian of the Third Republic. 

The political incorapetency of the reactionaries was fated never 
to be corrected by tlie intelligence of its princes or of its chiefs, 
and the year which saw Thiers dismissed to make way for a 
restoration saw also that restoration indefinitely po.stponcd by 
the fatal action of the legitimist pretender. The comte de Paris 
went to Frnhsdurf to abandon to the comte de Chambord his 
claims to the crown as the heir of the July Monarchy, and to 
accept the position of dauphin, thus implying that Ids grand¬ 
father Louis Philippe was a usurper. With the “ Government 
of Moral Order ” in command the restoration of the monarchy 
seemed imminent, when the royalists liad their hopes dashed 
by the amiounceroont that “ Henri V.” would accept the throne 
only on the condition that tlie nation adopted as the standard 
of France the white flag—at the very sight of which Marsh.al 
MacMaliun said the riffes in the army would go off by themselves. 
Tbfi comte de Chambord’s refusal to accept the tricolour was 
probably only the pretext of a childless man who 
comtm ae secluded life for the ultimate 

benefit of the Orleans family which liad usurped his 
crown, had sent him as a child into exile, and out¬ 
raged bis motlier the duclicsse de Berry. Whatever his motive, 
hi? decision could have no other effect than that of establishing 
the Republic, as he was likely to live for years, during which tlie 
comte de Paris’ claims had to remain suspended. It was not 
possible to leave the land for ever under the government im¬ 
provised at BordeauK when the Germans were masters of France; 
so the majority in the Assembly decided to organize another 
pravisionol government on more regular lines, which might 
possibly lost till tlie comte de Chambo^ liad taken the white 1^ 


to the leaving the woy to the throne clear for Uie comte 

de Pans. On the 19th .of November 1873 a Bill was passed 
which instituted the Septennate, whereby the executive 
power was confided to Marshal MacMahon for seven 
years. It also provided for the nomination of a com- jju, 
mission of the National Assembly to take in hand the 
enactment of a constitutional law. Before this an important, 
constitutional innovation had been adopted. Under Thiers 
there were no chafes of ministry. The president of the Republic 
was perpetual prime minister, constantly dismissing individual 
holders of portfolios, but never changing at one moment the 
wbide council of ministers. Marshal MacMahon, the day after 
his appointment, nominated a cabinet with a vice-president 
of the couned as premier, and thus inaugurated the system 
of ministerial instability which has been the most conspicuous 
feature of the government of the Third Republic. Under the 
Septennate the ministers, monarchist or moderate republican, 
were socially and perhaps intellectually of a higher class than 
those who governed France during the last twenty years of the 
19th century. But the duration of the cabinets was just as brief, 
thus displaying the fact, already similarly demonstrated under 
the Restoration and tlie July Monarchy, that in France parlia¬ 
mentary government is an importation not suited to the national 
temperament. 

The due de Broglie was the prime minister in MacMahon’s 
first two cabinets which carried on the government of the country 
up to the first anniversary of Thiers’ resignation. The due de 
Broglie’s defeat by a coalition of Legitimists and Bonapartists 
with the Republicans di.splayed the mutual attitude of partie,s. 
The Royalists, chagrined that the fusion of the two branches of 
the Bourbon-s had not brought the comte, de Chambord to the 
tlirone, vented their rage on the Orleanists, who had the chief 
share in the government without being able to utilize it for their 
dynasty. The Bonapartists, now that the memory of the war 
was receding, wore winning elections in the provinces, and were 
further encouraged by the youthful promise of the Prince 
Imperial. The republicans had so improved their position that 
tJie due d’Audiffret-Pasquicr, great-nephew of the chancellor 
Pasquier, tried to form a coalition ministry with M. Waddington, 
afterwards ambassador of the Republic in London, and other 
members of the. Left Centre. Out of this uncertain state of 
affairs was evolved the constitution which has lasted the longest 
of all those that France has tried since the abolition of the old 
monarchy in 1792 Its birth was due to chance. Not being 
able to restore u monarchy, the National Assembly was imwill- 
mg defmitively to establish a republic, and as no limit was set by 
the law on the duration of its powers, it might have continued 
the provisional state of things had it not been for the Bona¬ 
partists. That party displayed so much activity in agitating for 
a plebiscite, that when the rural voters at by-elections began to 
rally to the Napoleonic idea, alarm seized the constitutionalists 
of &e Right Centre who bad never been persuaded by Thiers’ 
exhortations to accept the Republic. Consequently in January 
1875 the Assembly, having voted the general principle tliat the 
legislative power should be exercised by a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies, without any mention of the 
executive regime, accepted by a majority of one a igrs, 
momentous resolution proposed by M. Wallon, a 
member of the Right Centre. It provided tliat the president of 
the Republic should be elected by the absolute majority of the 
Senate and the Chamber united as a National Assembly, that he 
should be elected for seven years, and be eligible for re-election. 
Thus by one vote the Republic was formally established, “ the 
Father of the Constitution ” being M. Wallon, who began his 
political experiences in the Legislative Assembly of 1849, 
survived to take an active part in the Senate until the twentieth 
century. 

The Republic being thus established, Cieneral de Cissey, who 
had become prime minister, made way for M. Buffet, but retained 
his portfolio of war in the new coalition cabinet, which contained 
some distinguished members of the two central groups, includ¬ 
ing M. L^on Say. A fortnight previously, at the end of February 
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1875, were passed two statutes defining the legislative and 
executive powers in the Republic, and organizing the Senate. 
Pnrtuoni Th®*® joined to a third enactment, voted in July, form 
HHieCoa- the body of laws known as the “ Constitution of 1875,” 
mtuHoB which though twice revised, lasted without essential 
on STS. iteration to the twentieth century. The legislative 
power was conferred on a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, 
which might unite in congress to revise the constitution, 
if they both agreed that revision was necessary, and which 
were liound so to meet for the election of the president of the 
Republic when a vacancy occurred. It was enacted that the 
president so elected should retain office for seven years, and he 
eligible for re-election at the end of his term. He was also held 
to be irresponsible, except in the, case of high treason. The other 
principal prerogatives bestowed on the presidential office by the 
constitution of 1875 were the right of initiating laws concurrently 
with the members of the two chambers; the promulgation of 
the laws; the right of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies before 
its le^al term on the advice of the Senate, and that of adjourning 
the sittings of both houses for a month ; the right of pardon ; 
the disposal of the armed forces of the country ; the reception of 
diplomatic envoys, and, under certain limitations, the power 
to ratify treaties. The constitution relieved the president of 
the responsibility of private patronage, by providing that every 
act of his should be countersigned by a minister. The con¬ 
stitutional law provided that tlic Senate should consist of 300 
members, 75 being nominated for life by the National Assembly, 
and the remaining 225 elected for nine years by the departments 
and tlie colonics. Vacancies among the life members, after the 
dissolution of the National Assembly, wore filled by the Senate 
until 1884, when the nominative system was abolished, though 
the survivors of it were not disturbed. The law of 1875 enacted 
that the elected senators, who were distributed among the 
departments on a rough basis of population, should be elected 
for nine years, a third of them retiring triennially. It was pro¬ 
vided that the senatorial electors in each department should be. 
the deputies, the members of the cmseil gMral and of the consfih 
d'arrondissemenl, and delegates nominated by the municipal 
councils of each commune. As tlie municipal delegates composed 
the majority in each electoral college, Gambetta called the 
Senate the Grand Council of the Communes; but in practice 
the senators elected have always been the nominees of the local 
deputies and of the departmental councillors (ronsrfWw ghihatix). 

The Constitutional I,.aw further provided that the deputies 
should be elected to the Chamljcr for four years by direct man- 
ScTutla suffrage, which had been enjoyed in France ever 

d’oma- since 1848. The laws relating to registration, which is 
Sluemoat of admirable simplicity in France, were left practically 
same as under the Second Empire. From 1875 to 
1885 the elections were held on the basis of sefutin 
<r arrondissetnent, cacli department being divided into .single- 
member districts. In 1885 scruiin de lisle was tried,'the depart¬ 
ment being the electoral unit, and each elector having as many 
s otes as there were seats ascribed to the department without 
tile power to cumulate —like the voting in the city of London 
when it returned four members. In 1889 scruiin d’irrtmdissemcni 
was resumed. The payment of members continued as under 
the Second Empire, the salary now being fixed at 9000 francs 
a year in both houses, or about a pobnd sterling a day. The 
Senate and the Chamber were endowed with almost identical 
powers. The only important advantage given to the popular 
house in the paper constitution was its initiative in matters of 
finance, but the right of rejecting or of modifying the financial 
proposals of the Cliamber was successfully upheld by the Senate. 
In reality the Chamber of Deputies has overshadowed the upper 
house. The constitution did not prescribe that ministers should 
!« selected from either house of parliament, but in. practice the 
deputies have been in cabinets in the proportion of five to one 
in excess of the senators. Similarly the very numerous ministerial 
crises which have taken place under the Third Republic have 
with the rarest exceptions been caused by votes in the lower 
chi^bcr Among minor differences between the two houses 
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ordained by the constitution was the legal minimum age of their 
members, that of senators being forty and of deputies twenty-fi ve. 
It was enacted, moreover, that the Senate, by presideiftial 
decree, could ^be constituted into a high court for the trial of 
certain offences against the security of tile state. 

The constitution thus produced, the fourteenth since^he 
Revoltition of 1789, was 'the issue of a monarchical Assembly 
forced by circumstoces to establish a republic. It 
was therefore distinguished from others which preceded pgUfjeoi 
it in that it contained no declaration of principle and pStoo 
no doctrinal theory. The comparative excellence of oaSortbo 
the work must be recognized, seeing that it has lasted. 

But it owed its duration, as it owed fts origin and its 
character, to the weakness of purpose and to the dissensions of 
the monarchical parties. The first legal act under the new 
constitution was the selection by the expiring National Assembly 
of seventy-five nominated senators, and hei"e the reactionaries 
gave a crowning example of that folly which has ever marked 
their conduct each time they have had the chance of scoring an 
advantage against the Republic. The principle of nomination 
had been carried in the National Assembly by the Right and 
opposed by the Republicans. But the quarrels of the Legitimists 
with the due de Broglie and his party were so bitter that the 
former made a present of the nominated element in the Senate 
to the Republicans in order lo spite the Orleanists; so out of 
seventy-five senators nominated by the monarchical Assembly, 
fifty-seven Republicans were chosen. Without this suicidal 
art the Republicans would have been in a woeful minority in the 
Senate when parliament met in 1876 after the first elections 
under the new system of parliamentary government. The 
slight advantage which, in spite of their self-destruction, the 
reactionaries maintained in the upper house was outbalanced 
by the republican success at the elections to the Chamber. 
In a house of over 500 members only about 150 monarchical 
deputies were returned, of whom half were Bonapartists. Hie 
first cabinet under the new constitution was formed by Dufaure, 
an old minister of Louis Philippe like Thiers, and like him bom in 
the 18th century. The premier now took the title of president 
of the council, the chief of the state no longer presiding at the 
meetings of ministers, though he continued to be present at their 
deliberations. Although the republican victories at the elections 
were greatly due to the influence of Gambetta, none of his partisans 
was included in the ministry, which was composed of members 
of the two centra] groups. At the end of 1876 Dufaure retired, 
but nearly all his ministers retained their jxirtfolios under the 
presidency of Jules Simon, a pupil of Victor Cousin, who first 
entered political life in the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and 
was later a leading member of the opjxisition in the last seven 
years of the Second Empire. 

The premiership of Jules Simon came to an end with the 
abortive coup d’etat of 1877, commonly called from its date the 
Seise Mai. After the election of Marshal MacMahon 
to the presidency, the clerical party, irritated at the 
failure to restore the comte de Chambord, commenced 
a campaign in favour of the restitution of the temporal power to 
the Pope. It provoked the Italian government to make common 
cause with Germany, as Prince Bismarck was likewise attacked 
by the French clericals for his ecclesiastical jxiliey. At lost 
Jules Simon, who was a liberal most friendly to Catholicism, 
had to accept a resolution of the Chamber, inviting the ministiy 
to adopt the same disciplinary policy towards the Church which 
had been followed by the Second Empire and the Monarchy of 
July. It was on this occasion that Gambetta usgd his famous 
expression, “ Le clericalisme, voild Vennemi.” Some days later 
a letter appeared in the Journal officiel, dated 16th May 1877, 
signed by President MacMahon, informing J ules Simon that he 
had no longer his confidence, as it was clear that he had lost 
that influence over the Chamlier which a president of the Council 
ought to exercise. The dismissal of the prhne minister and the 
presidential acts which followed did not infringe the letter of 
the new constitution; yet the proceeding was legartied as a 
coup d’etat in favour of the oJerical TeactionarieB. The due de 
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Broglie formed an anti-republican ministry, and Marshal Mac- 
Midion, in virtue of the presidential prerogative conferred by the 
laWyOf 1875, adjourned parliament for a month. When tfle 
Chamber reassembled the republican majority of 363 denounced 
the coalition of parties hostile to the Republic. "Jhe president, 
aga^ using his constitutional prerogative, obtained the author¬ 
ization of the Senate to dissolve the Chamber. Meanwhile the 
Broglie ministry had put in practice Ae policy, favoured»by all 
parties in France, of replacing the functionaries hostile to it 
witl^ts own partisans. But in spite of the administrative 
electoral machinery being thus in the hands of the reactionaries, 
a republican majority was sent back to the Chamber, the sudden 
death of Thiers on the eve of his expected return to power, and 
the demonstration at hi? funeral, which was described as a 
silent insurrection, aiding the rout of the monarchists. The 
due de Broglie resigned, and Marshal MacMahon sent for General 
de Rochebouet, who formed a cabinet of unknown reactionaries, 
but it lasted only a few days, ns the Chamber refused to vote 
supply. Dufaure was then called back to office, and his moderate 
republican ministry lasted for the remainder of the MacMahon 
presidency. 

Thus ended the episode of the Seize Mai, condemned by the 
whole of Europe from its inception. Its chief effects were to 
prove again to the country the incompetency of the monarchists, 
and by associating in the public mind the Church with this 
ill-conceived venture, to provoke reprisals from the anti-clericals 
when they came into power. After the storm, the year 1878 
was one of political repose. The first international exhibition 
held at Paris after the war displayed to Europe how the secret 
of France’s recuperative power lay in the industry and artistic 
instinct of the nation. Marshal MacMahon presided with 
dignity over the fetes held in honour of the exhibition, 

Jaim pleased he might have tranquilly fulfilled 

arivy the term of his Scptennatc. But in January r879 
pntUtai he made a difference of opinion on a military question 
excuse for resignation, and Jules Grovy, the president 
of the Chamlier, was elected to succeed him by the 
National Assembly, which thus met for the first time under the 
Constitutional Law of 187^. 

Henceforth the executive as well as the legislative power 
was in the hands of the republicans. The new president was 
a leader of the bar, who had first become known in the Constituent 
Assembly of 1848 as the advocate of the principle that a republic 
would do better without a president. JI. Waddington was his 
first prime minister, and Gambetta was elected president of the 
Chamber. The latter, encouraged by his rivals in the idea that 
the time was not ripe for him openly to direct the affairs of the 
country, thus put himself, in spite of his occult dictatorship, in 
a position of official self-effacement from which he did not emerge 
until the jealousies of his own party-colleagues had undermined 
the prestige he had gained as chief founder of the Republic. 

The most active among them was Jules Ferry, minister of 
Education, who having been a republican deputy for 
Paris at the end of the Empire, was one of the members 
of the provisional government proclaimed on 4th 
September 1870. Borrowing Gambetta’s cry that clericalism 
was the enemy, he commenced the work of reprisal for the Seize 
Mai. His educational projects of 1879 were thus anti-clerical 
in tendency, the most famous being article 7 of his education 
bill, which prohibited members of anj' “ unauthorized ” religious 
orders exercising the profession of teaching in any school in 
Jrance, the disability being applied to all ecclesiastical com¬ 
munities, excepting four or five which had been privileged by 
special legislation. This enactment, aimed chiefly at the Jesuits, 
was advocated with a sectarian bitterness which will be associated 
with the name of Jules Ferry long after his more statesmanlike 
qualities are forgotten. The law was rejected by the Senate, 

Jules Simon being the eloquent champion of the clericals, whose 
mtrigues had ousted him from office. The unauthorized orders 
were then dissolved by decree ; but though the forcible expulsion 
;ol aged priests and nuns gave rise to painful scenes, it cannot 
be said that popular feeling was excited in their favour, so 
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grievously had the Church blundered in identifying itself with 
the conspiracy of the Seize Mai. 

Meanwhile the death of Ae JPrince Imperial in Zululnnd had 
shattered the hopes of the Bonapartists, and M. de Freycinet, 
a former functionary of the Empire, had become prime minister 
at the end of 1879. He had retained Jules Ferry at the ministry 
of Education, but unwilling to adopt all his anti-clerical policy, 
he resigned the premiership in September 1880. The constitution 
of Ae first Ferry cabinet secured the further exclusion from office 
of Gambetta, to which, however, he preferred his " occult dictator¬ 
ship.” In August he had, as president of the Chamber, accom¬ 
panied M. Gr^vy on an official visit to Cherbourg, and the accla¬ 
mations called forth all over France by his speech, which was 
a hopeful defiance to Germany, encouraged the wily chief 
of the state to aid the republican conspiracy against the hero 
of the Republic. In 1881 the only political question before 
the country was the destiny of Gambetta. His influence in the 
Cliambcr was such that in spite of the opposition of the prime 
minister he carried his electoral scheme of scrutin de liste, descend¬ 
ing from the presidential chair to defend it. Its rejection by 
the Senate caused no conflict between the houses. The check 
was inflicted not on the Chamber, but on Gambetta, who counted 
on his popularity to carry the lists of his candidates in all 
the republican departments in France as a quasi-plcbisc.itary 
demonstration in his favour. His rivals dared not openly 
quarrel with him. There was the semblance of a reconciliation 
between him and Ferry, and his name was the rallying-cry of 
the Republic at the general election, which was conducted on 
the old system of scrutin d'arrandissemeni. 

•The triumph for the Republic was great, the combined force 
of reactionary members returned being less than one-fifth of the 
new Chamber. M. Gr6vy could no longer abstain from 
a.sking Gambetta to form a ministry, but he had **j!^”***** 
bided his time till jealousy of the “ occult power ” miaiMior, 
of the president of the Chamlier had undermined his 
position in parliament. Consequently, when on the 14th of 
November 1881 Gambetta announced the composition of his 
cabinet, ironically called the "grand ministere," which was to 
consolidate the Republic and to be the apotheosis of its chief, 
a great feeling of disillusion fell on the country, for his colleagues 
were untried politicians. The best known was Paul Bert, a man 
of science, who as the “ reporter ” in the Chamber of the Ferry 
Education Bill had distinguished himself as an aggressive free¬ 
thinker, and he inappropriately was named minister of public 
worship. All the conspicuous republicans who had held office 
refused to serve under Gambetta. His cabinet was condemned 
in advance. His enemies liaving succeeded in ruining its com¬ 
position, declared that the construction of a one-man machine 
was ominous of dictatorship, and the "grand ministere ’’ lived for 
only ten weeks. 

Gamlietta was succeeded in January 1882 by M. de Freycinet, 
who having first taken office in the Dufaure cabinet of 1877, and 
having continued to hold office at intervals until 1899, ^ ^ 

was the most successful specimen of a “ minislrahle ”— a^mbetta. 
as recurrent portfolio-holders have been called under 
the Third Republic. His second ministry^ lasted only six months. 
The failure of Gambetta, though pleasing to his rivals, discouraged 
the republican party and disorganized its maj ority in the Chamber. 
M. Duclcrc, an old minister of the Second Republic, then became 
president of the council, and before his short term of office was 
run Gambetta died on the last day of 1882, without having had 
the opportunity of displaying his capacity as a minister or an 
administrator. He was only forty-four at his death, and his fame 
rests on the unfulfilled promise of a brief career. The men who 
had driven him out of public life and had shortened his existence 
were the most ostentatious of the mourners at the great pageant 
with which he was buried, and to have been of his party was in 
future the popular trade-mark of his republican enemies. 

Gambetta’s deaA was followed by a period of anarchy, during 
which Prince Napoleon, the son of Jerome, king of Westphalia, 
placarded the walls of Paris with a manifesto. The Chamber 
Aereupon voted the exile of the members of Ae families which 
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liad reigned'in France. The Senate rejected Ae measure, and a 
conflict, iJ'ose between the two houses, it, Cuderc resigned the 
_ ' premiership in Jiinuaiy .1883 to his minister of the 
Interior, M, Pauiires, a CasCon lawyer, who became 
president of tlie Senate in 1899 and president of the 
Republic in 1906. He held office fot three weeks, when Jules Ferry 
became president of tlie council for the second time. Several of 
the closest of Gambetta's friends accepted office under the old 
enemy of their chief, and the new combination adopted the 
epithet “ opportunist,” which had been invented by Gambetta 
in 1875 to justify the expediency of his alliance with Thiers. 
Tile Opportunists thenceforth formed an inifiortant group .stand¬ 
ing between the Left Centre, whirh was now excluded from office, 
and the Radicals. It claimed the tradition of Gambetta, but the 
guiding principle manifested by its members-was that of securing 
the spoils of place. To this end it often allied itself with the 
Radicals, and the Ferry cabinet practised this policy in 1883 
•when it removed the Orleans princes from the active list in the 
army as the illogical result of the demonstration of a Bonaparte. 
How needless was this proceeding was shown a few months later 
when the eomte de Qiambord died, as his death, which finally 
fused the Royalists with the Orleanists, caused no commotion 
in France. 

The year 1884 was unprecedented, seeing that it passed 
without a change of ministry. J ules Ferry displayed real admini- 
MfivMm strative ability, and as an era of steady government 
ot the Coo- seemed to lie commencing, the opportunity was taken 
mutation, _ to rcvi.se the Constitution. The two Chambers thcrc- 
isse, congress, and enacted that the republic.an 

fonn of government could never be the subject of rei'ision, au<l 
that all members of families which had reigned in France were 
ineligible for the presidency of the Republic—a repetition of the 
adventure of Louis Bonaparte in the middle of the century being 
thus made impossible, it also decided that the clauses of the 
law of 1875 remting to the organization of the Senate should no 
longer have a constitutional character. This permitted the 
reform of the Upper House by ordituiry parliamentary procedure. 
So an organic law was passed to abolish the system of nominating 
senators, and to increase the number of municipal delegates in 
the electoral colleges in proportion to the population of the 
communes. TIic French nation, for the first time since it had 
enjoyed political life, liad revised a constitution by pacific means 
without a revolution. Gambetta being out of the way, his 
favourite electoral system of scrutin dc lisle had no longer any 
terror for his rivals, .so it was voted by the Ch.amber early in 
1885. Before the .Senate had passed it into law the Ferry 
ministry had fallen at the end of March, after hokling office for 
twenty-five months, a term rarely exceeded in the annals, of the 
Third Republic. This long tenure of power had excited the 
dissatisfaction of jealous politicians, and the news of a slight 
disaster to tlie French troops in Tongking sailed forth all the 
pent-up rancour which Jules Ferry had inspired.,in various 
groups. By the exaggerated news' of defeat Baris was excited 
tu the brink of a revolution. The approaches of the 
oat ns- were invaded by an angry mob, and Jules 

Ferry was the object of public hate more bitter than any man 
had called forth in France since Napoltion III. on the days after 
Sedan. Within the Chamber he was attacked in all quarters. 
The Radicals took the lead, supported by the Monarchists, who 
remembered the anti-clerical rigour of the Ferry laws, by the 
Left Centre, not sorry for the tribulation pf the group which had 
supplanted it, and by place-hunting republicans of all shades. The 
attack was led by a politician who disdained office. M. Georges 
Q^mcuceau, who had originally come to Paris from the Vendee 
as a doctor, had as a radical leader in the Qiamber used his 
remarkable talent as an .'pyerthrower of ministries, and nearly 
every oije of the eight 'ministerial crises which had already 
occurred during the presjtftncy of Grevy had been hastened 1 ^ 
his mordant eloquence. 

The next prime minister was M. Drisson, a radical lawyer and 
journalist, who in April 1885 formed a cablnetof “ concentration” 
—^that is to say, it was recruited from various groups with the 


idea of' concentrating all republican opposition to ths'lty 

ai^onaries; MM. de Frt^rcinet andi^t) afterwards prMidewt 
of meRepublic, represented theiflOderate element in thisminisiry, 
which superintended the general elections und^r serutin it tfsle^ 
That system rvas recommended by its advocates as a remedy 
for the nipid decadence in the composition of the Chartiher.' 
Manhood suffrage, which Ijad returned to the National Assembly 
a distinguished body of men to conclude peace with Germany/ 
had chosen a very different type of representative to sit in the 
Cliamber created by the con.stitution of 1875. At each suc'eed- 
mg election the standard of deputies returned grew lower, till 
Gambetta described them contemptuously as “ saus-iiMftnaWs,"' 
indicating that they were chiefly chosen from the petty pro¬ 
fessional class, which represented neither Ihe real democracy 
nor the material intcre.sts of the country. His view was that 
the election of members by departmental lists would ensure the 
candidature of the best men in each region, wlio under the system 
of single-member districts were apt to be neglected in favour of 
local politicians representing narrow interests. When hi.s death 
had removed the fear of his using serutin dr lisle as a plebiscitary 
organization, parliament sanctioned its trial. The result was 
not what its promoters anticipated. The composition 
of the Chamber was indeed transformed, but only by „figss. 
the substitution of reactionary deputies for republicans. 

Of the votes polled, 45 % were given to the Monarchists, and 
if thev had obtained one-half of the nhstentinns the Republic 
would hiive come to an end. At the same time the character 
of the republican deputies returned was not im[>roved ; so the .sole, 
effect of serutin de lisfe w.is to show ih.at the clcctorete, weary of 
republican dissensioas, was ready to make a trial of monarchical 
government, if only the reactionan- party proved that it contained 
statesmen capable of leading the nation. .So menacing was the 
situation that the republicans thought it wise not lurthur to 
expose their divisions in the presidenti.il election which was 
duo to take place at the end of the year. Consequently, _un 
the s8th of December :8S5, M. Gr^vsq in spite of bis growing 
unpopularity, was elected president of the Republic ftn' a second 
term of seven years. 

Tlie Brisson cabinet at once resigned, and on the 7th of January 
1886 its most important member, M. de Freycinct, formed his 
third ministry, which had momentous influence on tlie • 

history' of the Republic. The new minister of nouinnser. 
was General Boulanger,a smart soldier of no remarkable 
military record; but being the nominee of M.Clcmenceau.lie began 
hi.s official career by taking radical measures against command¬ 
ing officers of reartioiiary' tendencies. He thus aided the govern¬ 
ment in its campaign against the families which bad reigned in. 
France, whose situation had been improved by the result of the 
elections. The fetes given by the eomte dc Paris to celebrate 
his diiughter’s marriage with the heir-apparent of^ Portugal 
moved the republican majority in the Chamliers to expel from 
France the heads of the houses of Orleans and of Bonaparte, 
with their eldest suns. The names of all the princes on the army 
list were erased from it, the decree being exectitcd with un¬ 
seemly ostentation by General Boulanger, who bad owed early 
promotion to the protection of the due d’Aumale, and on that 
prince protesting be was exiled too. Meanwhile General Bou¬ 
langer took advantage of Grevy’s unixipularity tu make himsdlf 
a popular hero, and at tlie review, held yearly on the iqth^ of 
July, the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, his acclamation 
by the Parisian mob showed that he was taking an unexpected 
piiice m the imagination of the people. He continued to ■wojk 
with the, Radic.nls, so when they turned out M. de Fraycinet in 
December 1886, one of their group, M. Goblet, a lawyer from 
Amiens,'formed a mini.stry, and retained Boulangerminister of 
war. M. Qfmenceau, however, withdrew his support from the 
general, who was nevertheless Icdly patronized by the violent 
radical press. His bold attitude towards Germany in connexion 
with the arrest on the German frontier of a French official named 
.Schnaebele so roused the enthusiasm of the public, that M. Goblst 
ivas not sorry to resign iri May 1887 in order to get rid of hi* taa 
pi^ularcolleaguej 
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To form the twelfth of hiB B)iim«triei, Gr 4 vy called upon M. 
Roavier, an (^portutiist from MareeiWet, who had first held oflice 
* in Gambetta’s short-livedeabiset. 'GeneralBoulanger 
'*® -costiniand a oerps d'ttrmh att Clermont- 
Ferrafid; but the popular press aiM the people, 
claffcnred for th^hero who was said to have terrorized Prince 
Bismarck, and they encouraged him' to play the paij of a 
plebiscitary ca»«lidate. 'Ihero were grave reasons for pubKc dis¬ 
content., Parliament in 1887 was more than usually sterile in 
legiifttion, and in the autumn session it had to attend to a scandal 
which had long been rumoured. The son-in-law of Grdvy, 
Daniel Wilson, a prominent deputy who had been an under 
secretary of state, was acoased of traflicking the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour, and of using the Elysfc, the president’s official 
residence, where he lived, as an agency for his corrupt practices. 
The evidence against him was so clear that his colleagues in the 
Ghamber put the government into a minority in order to pre¬ 
cipitate a presidential crisis, and on Gr^vy refusing to accept this 
hint, a long array of politicians, representing alt the republican 
groups, declined his invitation to aki him in forming a new 
ministry, all being bent on forcing his resignation. Had General 
Boulanger been a man of resolute courage he might at this crisis 
have made a coup d’Hat, for his popularity in the street and in the 
army increased as the Republic sank deeper into scandal and 
anarchy. At last, when Paris was on the brink of revolution, 
Grevy was prevailed on to resign. The candidates for bis succes¬ 
sion to the presidency were two ex-prime ministers, MM. Ferry 
and de Freycinot, and Flocpiet, a barrister, who had been con¬ 
spicuous in the Nat ional A.ssembly for his sympathy with the Com¬ 
mune. The Monarchists had no candidate ready, and resolved 
to vote for Ferry, because they believed that if he were elected 
Ills unpopularity with the democracy would cause an msurrectimn 
in Paris and the downfall of the Republic. MM. de Freycinet 
and Fioquet each looked for the support of the Radicals, and each 
bad made a secret compact, in the event of his election, to restore 
General Boulanger to the war office. But M. C 16 menceau, fearing 
the elnctioin of Jules Ferry, advised his followers to vote for an 
'■ outsider,” and after some manoeuvring the congress elected by a 
large majority Sadi Carnot. 

Tlie new president, though the nominee of chance, was an 
excellent choice. The grandson of Lazare Carnot, the “ organizer 
M Carnot victory ’’ of the Convention, lie was also a man of 
pnaldeat Unsullied probity. 'I’he tradition of his family name, 
•f Hie only less glorious than that of Bonaparte in the annals 
of the Revolution, was welcome to France, almost 
ready to throw herself into the arms of a soldier of 
fortune, while his blameless repute reconciled some of those 
whose opposition to the Republic had been quickened by the 
mean vires ('f Grew. But the name and r.haructer of Carnot 
would liave Ircen powerless to check the Boulangist movement 
without the Incnmpetency of its leader, who was getting the 
democrary at his back without knowing how to utilize it. The 
new president’s first prime minister was M. Tirard, a senator who 
had held office in six of Grivy’s ministries, and he formed a 
cabinet of politicians ns colourless as himself. The early monffis 
■of 1888 were occupied with the trial of Wilson, who was sentenced 
to two years' impri.sonmcnt for fraud, and with the conflicts 
of the government with General Boulanger, who was deprived 
of his command for coming to Paris without leave. Wilson 
appealed against his sentence, and General Boulanger was 
elected deputy for the department of the Aisne by an enormous 
fhajority. It so happened that the day after his election a 
presidential decree was signed on the advioe of the minister of 
war removing General Boulanger from the army, and the court 
of appeal quashed Wilson’s conviction. Public feeling was 
profoundly moved by the coincidence of the release of the 
relative df the ex-president by the judges of the RepuWic on 
the same day that its ministers expelled from the army the 
popular hero of universal suffrage. 

As General Boulanger had been invented by the Radicals 
it was thought that a Radical cabinet might te a remedy to 
‘OOpe with him, so M. Fioquet 'beoame president of the ■ootmcil 


lin AfWil 1388, M. de Vnyemet taking tibe portfolio oT «ny 
which he retained through many ministries, M. Boquet’a chief 
achievement was a duel whh General Boulanger, „ . ^ 
in which, though an elderly civilian, he wounded bom, *** ••*'»*» 
NofSiring, however, chocked the popularity of the miHtary politf* 
cian, and though he was a failure asn speaker in the Chamber, 
several departments returned Wm >a8 their depuity by great 
majorities. The Bonapartists had joined him, and white inihis 
manifestos he described himself as the defender of the Reprihiic, 
the mass of the Monarchists, with theconsent of thecomtede Pads, 
entered the Boulangist camp, to the dismay both of old-fashkmeid 
Royalists end of many Orleanists, who resented his recent 
treatment of the due d’Aumale. The centenary of the taking 
of the Bastille was to be celebrated in Parts by an international 
exhibition, and it appeared likely that it would be inaUgnTated 
by Cicneral Boulanger, so icresfelible seemed his popularity. 
In January i88g he was elected member for the metropolitan 
department of the Seine with a quarter of a million votes, and 
by a majority of eighty thousand over the candidate of the 
government. Had he marched on the Elys6e the night of his 
election, nothing could have saved the parliamentery Republic ; 
but again he let his chance go by. The government in alarm 
proposed the restoration of scrutin d’arrondissement as the 
electoral system for scruiin d« iiste. The change was rapidly 
•enacted by the two Chambers, and was a significant commentary 
on tlie respective advantages of tltc two systems. M. Tirard was 
again called to form a ministry, and he selected as minister «£ 
the interior M, Gonstans, originally a professor at Toulouse, who 
had already proved himself a skilful manipulator of elections when 
he held the same office in j88i. He was therefore given the 
supervision of the machinery of centralization with which it 
was supposed that General Boulanger would have to be fought 
at the general election. That incomplete hero, how- , 

ever, saved all further trouble hy flying the country 
when lie hoard that his arrest was imminent. The 
government, in cxrder to prevent amy plebiscitary manifestati'oa 
in his favour, passed a law forbidding a candidate to present 
himself for a parliamentary election in more than one con¬ 
stituency ; it also arraigned the general on the charge of treason 
before the Senate silting as a high court, and he was sentenced 
in his absence to perpetual imprisonment. Such measures 
wore needless. The flight of General Boulanger was the death 
of Boulangism. He alone had saved the Republic which had 
done nothing to save, itself. Its government had, on the contrary, 
displayed throughout the crisis an anarchic feebleness and 
ineohcrency wliich would have spieeded ite end had the leader 
of the plebiscitary movement possessed sagacity or evwi cemunon 
courage. 

The elections of i88q showed how completely the reactionanes 
Imd compromised their cause in the Boulangist failure. Instead 
of 45 % of the votes polled as in 1885, they obtained only ar %, 
and the comte dc Paris, the pretender of constitutional monarchy, 
was irretrievably prejudiced by his alliance with the militnry 
adventurer who had outraged the princes of his bouse, A 
period of calm succeeded the storm of Boulangism, and for the 
first time under the Third Republic pxirliament set to work to 
produce legislation useful for the state, without rousing party 
passion, as in its other period of activity when the Ferry educa¬ 
tion laws were passed. Before the elections of 1889 the reform 
of the army was undertaken, the general term of active cem- 
ptiRory service was made three years, while certain daius 
hitherto dispensed from serving, including ecclesiastical senrin- 
ari.sts and lay p>rofc.ssorB, had henceforth to undergo a year’s 
military training. The new parliament turned its attention to 
social and labour questions, as the only clouds on Ae political 
horizon were the serious strikes in the manufacturing districts, 
which displayed the growing political organization of the socklist 
parly. Otherwise nothing disturbed the calm of the country. 
The young doc d’Orl6ans vainly tried to luSle it by breaking 
his exile in order to claim his citizen's riglit to perform kis 
military service. The cabinet -was rearranged in Ma^ 1890, M. 
de Freycinet becoming prime ’minister for iihe fourrii tune^ aod 
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retaiiung the portfolio of War. All seemed to point to' the con- 
folidation of the Republic, <and even the Church made signals 
of reconciliation. Cardinal La'vigerie, a patriotic missionary 
'and statesman, entertained the officers of the fleet at Algiers, 
'snd proposed the toast of the Republic to the tune of the 
■“ Marseillaise ” played by his peres blancs. The royalist Catholics 
protested, but it was soon intimated that the archbishop of 
Algiers’ demonstration was approved at Rome. The year 1891 
was one of the few in the annals of the Republic which passed 
without a change of ministry, but the agitations of 189s were to 
counterbalance the repose of the two preceding years. 

The first crisis arose out of the peacemaking policy of the 
Pope. Following up his intimation to the archbishop of Algiers, 
Leo XIII. published in February 1892 an encyclical, 
tacyo!!^, French Catholics accept the Republic as the 

I89t, ’ firmly established form of government. The papal 

injunction produced a new political group called the 
“ Rallies,” the majority of its members being Monarchists who 
rallied to the Republic in obedience to the Vatican. The most 
conspicuous among them was Comte Albert de Mun, an eloquent 
exponent in the Chamber of legitimism and Christian socialism. 
The extreme Left mistrusted the adhesion of the new converts to 
the Republic, and ecclesiastical questions were the constant 
subjects of acrimonious debates in parliament. In the course 
of one of them M. de Freycinet found himself in a minority. He 
ceased to be prime minister, being succeeded by M. Loubet, a 
lawyer from Mont 81 imar, who had previously held office for 
three months in the first Tirard cabinet; but M. de Freycinet 
continued to hold his portfolio of war. The confusion of the 
republican groups kept pace with the disarray of the reactionaries, 
and outside parliament the frequency of anarchist outrages did 
not increase public confidence. The only figure in the Republic 
which grew in prestige was that of M. Carnot, who in his frequent 
residential tours dignified his office, though his modesty made 
im unduly efface his own personality. 

When the autumn session of 1892 began all other questions 
were overwhelmed by the bursting of the Panama scandal. 

The company associated for the piercing of the Isthmus 
Pm«d« Panama, undertaken by M. de Lesseps, the maker 
MCMBdti. of fbe Suez Canal, had become insolvent some years 
before. Fifty millions sterling subscribed by the 
thrift of France had disappeared, but tlie rumours involving 
political personages in the disaster were so confidently asserted 
to be reactionary libels, that a minister of the Republic, after¬ 
wards sent to penal servitude for corruption, obtained damages 
for the publication of one of them. It was known that M. de 
Lesseps was to be tried for misappropriating the money sub¬ 
scribed ; but considering the vast sums lost by the public, little 
interest was taken in the matter till it was suddenly stirred by 
the dramatic suicide of a well-known Jewjish financier closely 
connected with republican politicians, driven to death, it was 
said, by menaces of blackmail. Then succeeded a period of 
terror in political circles. Every one who had a grudge against 
an enemy found ■vent for it in the press, and the people of Paris 
lived in an atmosphere of delation. Unhappily it was true 
that ministers and members of parliament had been subsidized 
by the Panama company. Floquet, the president of the Chamber, 
avowed that when prime minister he had laid hands on £22,000 
of the company’s funds for party purposes, and his justification 
of the act th ew a light on the code of public morality of the 
parliamentary Republic. Other politicians were more seriously 
implicated on the charge of having accepted subsidies for their 
private purposes, and emotion reached its height when the cabinet 
ordered the prosecution of two of its members for corrupt traffic 
of their offices. These two ministers were afterwards discharged, 
and they seem to have been accused with recklessness ; but their 
prosecution by their own colleagues proved that the statesmen 
of the Republic believed that their high political circles were 
sapped with corruption. Finally, only twelve senators,and 
deputies were committed for trial, and the only one convicted 
was a minister of M. dc Freycinet’s third cabinet, who pleaded 
guilty to receiving large bribes from the Panama company. The 


public regarded the convicted politician as a scapegoat, believing 
that there were numerous delinqueats in parliament, more guilty- 
then he, who had not even been prosecuted. This feelingtwas 
aggravated by the sentence passed, but afterwards remitted, on 
the aged M.‘*de Lesseps, who had involved French people in 
misfortune only because he too sanguinely desired to repewir the 
triumph he had achieved«for France by his great work in Egypt. 

Wi-diin the nation the moral result of the Panama affair was 
a general feeling that politics had become under the Republic 
a profession unworthy of honest citizens. The sentiment dioked 
by the scandal wa-s one of sceptical lassitude rather than of 
indignation. The reactionaries had crowned their record of 
political incompetence. At a crisis which gave legitimate oppor¬ 
tunity to a respectable and patriotic Opposition they showed 
that the country had nothing to expect from them but incoherent 
and exaggerated invective. If the scandal had come to light 
in the time of General Boulanger the parliamentary Republic 
would not have survived it. As it was, the sordid story did little 
more than produce several changes of ministry. M. Loubet 
resigned the premiership in December 2892 to M. Ribot, a former 
functionary of the Empire, whose ministry lived for three stormy 
weeks. On the first day of 2893 M. Ribot formed his second 
cabinet, which survived till the end of March, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his minister of education, M. Charles Dupuy, an ex¬ 
professor who had never held office till four months previously. 
M. Dupuy, having taken the portfolio of the interior, supervise 
the general election of 2893, which took place amid the profound 
indifference of the population, except in certain localities where 
personal antagonisms excited violence. An intelligent Opposi¬ 
tion would have roused the country at the polls against the regime 
compromised by the Panama affair. Nothing of the sort occurred, 
and the electorate preferred the doubtful probity of their re¬ 
publican representatives to the certain incompetence of the 
reactionaries. The adversaries of the Republic polled only ifi % 
of the votes recorded, and the chief feature of the election was 
the increased return of socialist and radical-socialist deputies. 
When parliament met it turned out the Dupuy ministrj', and 
M. Casimir-Pdrier quitted the presidency of the Chamber to 
take his place. The new prime minister was the bearer of an 
eminent name, being the grandson of the statesman of 1831, 
and the great-grandson of the owner of Vizille, where the estates 
of Dauphine met in 1788, as a prelude to the assembling of the 
states-general the next year. His acceptance of office aroused 
additional interest because he was a minister possessed of in¬ 
dependent wealth, and therefore a rare example of a P'rench 
politician free from the imputation of making a living out of 
politics. Neither his repute nor his qualities gave long life to his 
ministry, which fell in four months, and M. Dupuy was sent for 
again to form a cabmet in May 1894. 

Before the second Dupuy ministry had been in office a month 
President Carnot died by the knife of an anarchist at Lyons. 
He was perhaps tire most estimable politician of the^„g„^^,_ 
Third Republic. Although the standard of political r/on or 
life was not elevated under his presidency, he at all PrtMUtat 
events set a good personal example, and to have filled 
unscathed the most conspicuous position in the land during a 
pieriod unprecedented for the scurrility of libels on public men 
was a testimony to his blameless character. As the term of his 
septennate was near, parliament was not unprepared for a presi¬ 
dential election, and M. Casimir-Perier, who had been spoken 
of as his possible successor, was elected by the Congress cuimir- 
which met at Versailles on the 27th of June 2894, three Mrltr * 
days after Carnot’s assassination. The election pf pr*tu»at, 
one who bore respectably a name not less distinguished 
in history than that of Carnot seemed to ensure that the Republic 
would reach the end of the century under the headship of a 
president of exceptional prestige. But instead of remaining chief 
of the state for seven years, in less than seven months M. Casimir- 
Piirier astonished France and Europie by his resignation. Scurril- 
ously defamed by the socialist press, the new president found 
that the Republicans in the Chamber were not disposed to defend 
him m his high office ; so, on the r5th of January 1895, he seized 
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the bcmioA of the letiiement the D^puy ministry to address 
a message to the two houses intimating his resignation of t^e 
prelidency, which, he said, was endowed with too many responsi¬ 
bilities and not sufficient powers. 

This time the Chambers were unprepared for fc presidential 
vadfccy, and to fill it in forty-eight hours was necessarily a 
piiix matter of haphazard. The choice of the congr|ss fell 
Ptwrt on F^lix Faure, a merchant of Havre, who, though 
pmUaut, minister of marine in the retiring cabinet, was one of 
ia 9 S^ the least-known politicians who had held office. The 
selection was a good one, and introduced to the presidency a 
type of politician unfortunately rare under the Third Republic— 
a successful man of business. Felix Faure had a fine presence 
and polished manners, and having risen from a humble origin 
he displayed in his person the fact that civilization descends 
to a lower social level in France than elsewhere. Although he 
was in a sense a man of the people the Radicals and Socialists 
in the Chambers had voted against him. Their candidate, like 
almost all democratic leaders in France, had never worked with 
his hands—M. Hrisson, the son of an attorney at Bourges, a 
member of the Parisian bar, and perpetual candidate for the 
presidency. Nevertheless the Left tried to take possession of 
President Faure. His first ministry, composed of moderate 
republicans and presided over by M. Ribot, lasted until the 
autumn session of 1895, when it was turned out and a radical 
cabinet was formed by M. Leon Bourgeois, an ex-functionary, 
who when a prefect had been suspected of reactionary tendencies. 

The Bourgeois cabinet of 1895 was remarkable as the first 
ministry formed since 1877 which did not contain a single 
member of the outgoing cabinet. It was said to be exclusively 
radical in its composition, and thus to indicate tliat the days of 
“ republican concentration ” were over, and that the Republic, 
being firmly established, an era of party government on the 
English model had arrived. The new ministry, however, on 
analysis did not differ in character from any of its predecessors. 
Seven of its members were old office-holders of the ordinary 
“ ministrahle ” type. The must conspicuous was M. Cavaignac, 
the son of the general who had opposed Louis Bonaparte in 1848, 
and the grandson of J. B. Cavaignac, the regicide member of the 
Convention. Like Carnot and Casimir-Pirier, he was, therefore, 
one of those rare politicians of the Republic who possessed some 
hereditary tradition. An ambitious man, he was now classed 
as a Radical on the strength of his advocacy of the income-tax, 
the principle of which lias never been popular in France, as being 
adverse to the secretive habits of thrift cultivated by the people, 
which are a great source of the national wealth. The radicalism 
of the rest of the ministry was not more alarming in character, 
an d its tenure of office was without legislative result. Its fall, how¬ 
ever, occasioned the only constitutionally interesting ministerial 
crisis of the twenty-four which had taken place since Gravy’s 
election to the presidency sixteen years before. The Senate, 
disliking the fiscal policy of the government, refused to vote 
supply in spite of the support which the Chamber gave to the 
ministry. The collision between the two houses did not produce 
the revolutionary rising which the Radicals predicted, and the 
Senate actually forced the Bourgeois cabinet to resign amid 
profound popular indifference. 

The new prime minister was M. Moline, who began his long 
political career as a member of the Commune in 1871, but was so 
little compromised in the insurrection tliat Jules Simon gave 
him an under-secretaryship in his ministry of 1876. After that 
?ie was once a cabinet minister, and was for a year president of 
the Chamber, He was chiefly known as a protectionist; but it 
was as leader of the Progressists, as the Opportunists now called 
themselves, that he formed his cabinet in April 1896, which was 
announced as a moderate ministry opposed to the policy of the 
Radicals! It is true that it made no attempt to tax incomes, but 
otherwise its achievements did not differ from those of other 
ministries, radicai or concentration, except in its long survival. 
It lasted for over two years, and lived as long as the second 
Ferry cabinet. Its existence was prolonged by certain incidents 
of the Franco-Russian alliance. The visit of the Tsar to Paris 


in October 1896, being the first official visit paid by a Euro¬ 
pean sovereign to the Republic, helped the government over the 
critical period at which ministries usually succumbed, 
and it was further strengthened in parliament by the 
invitation to the president of the Republic to return tmuu*. 
the imperial visit at St Petersburg in 1897. The 
Chamber came to its normal term that autumn ; but a law had 
been passed fixing May as the month for gener^ elections, and 
the ministry was allowed to retain office till the dissolution at 
Easter 1898. 

The long duration of the Moline government was said to be 
a further sign of the arrival of an era of party government with 
its essential accompaniment, ministerial stability. But in the 
country there was no corresponding sign that the electorate 
was being organized into two parties of Progressists and Radicals; 
while in the Chamber it was ominously observed that persistent 
opposition to the moderate ministry came from nominal sup¬ 
porters of its views, who were dismayed at one small band of 
fellow-politicians monopolizing office for two years. The last 
election of the century was therefore fought on a confused issue, 
the most tangible results being the further reduction of the 
Monarchists, who secured only 12 % of the total poll, and the 
advance of the .Socialists, who obtained nearly 20 % of the votes 
recorded. The Radicals returned were less numerous than tlie 
Moderates, but with the aid of the Socialists they nearly balanced 
them. A new group entitled Nationalist made its appearance, 
supported by a miscellaneous electorate representing the mal¬ 
content element in the nation of all political shades from mon¬ 
archist to revolutionaiy socialist. The Chamber, so composed, 
was as incoherent as cither of its predecessors. It refused to re¬ 
elect the radical leader M. Brisson as its president, and then 
refused its confidence to the moderate leader M. M 61 ine. M. 
Brisson, the rejected of the Chamber, was sent for to form a 
ministry, on the 28th of j une 1898, which survived till the adjourn¬ 
ment, only to be turned out when the autumn session began. M. 
Charles Dupuy thus became prime minister for the third time with 
a cabinet of the old concentration pattern, and for the third 
time in less than five years under his premiership the Presidency 
of the Republic became vacant. Felix Faure had increased in 
pomposity rather than in popularity. HLs contact with European 
sovereigns seems to have made him over-conscious of 
his superior rank, and he cultivated habits which neatb oi 
austere republicans make believe to be the mono- PreeUent 
poly of frivolous courts. The regular domesticity 
of middle-class life may not be disturbed with impunity when 
age is advancing, and Klix Faure died with tragic unexpected¬ 
ness on the i6th of February 1899. The joys of his high office 
were so dear to him that nothing but death would have induced 
him to lay it down before the term of his septennate. There was 
therefore no candidate in waiting for the vacancy ; and as Paris 
was in an agitated mood the majority in the Congress elected 
M. Loubet president of the Republic, because he happened to hold 
the second place of dignity in the state, the presidency ^ 
of the Senate, and was, moreover, a politician who had 
the confidence of the republican groups as an adversary 
of plebiscitary pretensions. His only competitor was M. Meline, 
whose ambitions were not realized, in spite of the alliance of his 
Progressist supporters with the Monarchists and Nationalists. 
The Dupuy ministry lasted till June 1899, when a new cabinet 
was formed by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who, having held office 
under Gambetta and Jules Ferry, had relinquished politics for 
the bar, of which he had become a distinguished leader. Though 
a moderate republican, he was the first prime minister to give 
portfolios to socialist politicians. This was the distinguishing 
feature of the last cabinet of the century—the thirty-seventh 
which had taken office in the twenty-six years which had elapsed 
since the resignation of Thiers in 1873. 

It is now necessary to go back a few years in order to refer 
to a matter which, though not political in its origin, in its de¬ 
velopment filled the whole political atrnosphere of France in the 
closing period of the 19th century. Soon after the failure of the 
Boulangist movement a journal was founded at Paris called the 
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Libre Parole. Its editor, M. Drumont, was known as the author 
of La France juive, a vioient anti-SOTitic work, written to de' 
nounce the influence exercised by Jewish financiers in 
Sni'ntc politics Of the Third Republic. It may be s«d to 
awv»iif»n<. have started the anti-Semitic movement in France, 
where hostility to the Jews had not the pretext 
existing in those lands which contain a larije Jewish population 
exercising local rivalry with the natives of the .soil, or spoiling 
them with usury. That state of things existed in Algeria, where 
the indigenous Jews were made French citizens during the 
Franco-Prussian War to secure their support against the Arabs 
in rebellion. But political anti-Semitism wns introduced into 
Algeria only as an offshoot of the movement in continental 
France, where the great majority of the Jewish community were 
of the ^ same social cla.ss as the politicians of the Republic. 
Primarily directed against the Jewish financiers, the movement 
was originally looked upon as a branch of the anti-capitalist 
propaganda of the Socialists. Ihiis the Libre Parole joined with 
the revolutionary press in attacking the repressive legislation 
provoked by the dynamite outrages of the anarchists, clerical 
reactionaries who supported it being as scurrilously abused by 
the anti-Semitic organ as its republican authors. The Panama 
affair, in tlie exposure of which tlie Libre Parole took a prominent 
part soon after its foundation, was also a bond between anti- 
Semites and Socialists, to whom, however, the Monarchists, 
always incapable of acting alone, united their forces. The 
implication of certain Jewish financiers with republican politicians 
in the Panama scandal aided the anti-Semites in their special 
propaganda, of which a main thesis was that the government of 
the Third RepuWic had been organi/zsd by its venal politicians for 
the iienefit of Jewish immigrants from Germany, wfio had thus 
enriched themselves at the expense of the laborious and un¬ 
suspecting French population. The Libre Parole, which had 
become a popular organ with reactionaries and with malcontents 
of all classes, enlisted the support of tho Gatholics by attributing 
the anti-religious policy of the Republic to tho influence of the 
Jews, skilfully reviving bitter memories of the enaction of the 
Ferry decrees, when soraetimc.s the laicization of schools or tlie 
expulsion of monks and nuns had lieen carried out by a Jewish 
functionary. Thus religious sentiment and race prejudice were 
introduced into a movement which was at first directed against 
capital ; and the campaign was conducted with the weapons of 
scurrility and defamation which had made an unlicensed press 
under the Third Republic a demoralizing national evil. 

An adroit feature of the anti-Semitic campaign was an appeal 
to national patriotism to rid the army of Jewish influence. 'I'hc 
Condem- J^ws, it was said, not content with directing the 
aatioaot financial, and thereby the general policy of the Rc- 
Cap/a/n public, had designs on the French armv, in whidi they 
nyiua. Secret agents of their German 

kindred. In October 189,) the Libre Paroli announced that a 
Jewish officer of arlillerj' attached to the general staff, Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, had been arrested on the charge of'supiilying 
a government of the Triple Alliance with French military secrets. 
Tried by court-martial, he was sentenced to milrtarv degradation 
and to detention for life in a fortress. He was publicly degraded 
at Paris in January 1895, a few days before, Chsimir-Pf'rier 
resigned the presidency of the Republic, and was tnansported 
to the lie du Diablo on the coast of French Guiana. His con¬ 
viction, on the charge of having betrayed to a foreign power 
documents relating to the national defence, was based on the 
alleged identity of his handwriting with that of an intercepted 
covering-letter, which contained a list of the papers treason¬ 
ably communicated. The possibility of his innocence was not 
raised outside the circle of his friends ; the Socialists, who sub¬ 
sequently defended him, even complained that common soldiers 
were shot for offences less than that for which this richly con¬ 
nected officer had been only transported. The secrecy of his 
trial did not shock public sentiment m France, where at that ^me 
alj civilians charged with crime wens interrogated by a judge in 
private, and where all accused persons arc presumed guilty 
until proved itmoceirt. In a land subject to invasion there was 
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lew di^sittoQ to critic die deoision of a militory tribunal 
ectmg in the defeuce of the nation even than there would hare 
been in the case of a doubtful judgment passed in a civil dourt. 
The country was practically unanimous that Captain Dreyfus 
had got hislleserts. A few, indeed, suggested that had he not 
been a Jew would never have been accused ; but the gftater 
number replied that an erdinary French traitor of Gentile birth 
would have been forgotten from the moment of his condemnation. 
The pertinacity with which some of his co-religionists set to 
work to show that ho had been irregularly condemned sedjiled to 
justify the latter proposition. But it was not a Jew who brought 
about tire revival of the affair. Colonel Picquart, an officer of 
great promise, became head of the intelligence department at the 
war office, and in i8q 6 informed the minister of his suspicion 
that tho letter on which Dreyfus had been condemned was 
written ly a certain Major Esterhazy. The military authorities, 
not wishing to have the case reopened, sent Colonel Picquart 
on foreign service, and put in his Colonel Henry. The all- 
seeing press published various versions of the incident, and the 
anti-Semitic journals denounced them as proofs of a Jewish 
conspiracy against the French army. 

At the end of 1897 M. Sclieurcr-Kestner, an Alsatian devoted 
to France and a republican senator, tried to persuade his political 
friends to reopen the case ; but M. Meline, tire prime p , 
minister, declared in the name of the Republic that the and • 
Dreyfus affair no longer existed. Tire fact that the •nci-Drey- 
senator who championed Dreyfus was a Protestant^"""'*’ 
encouraged the clerical pre.ss in its already marked tendency to 
utilize anti-Semitism as a weapon of ecclesiastical warfare. 
But the religious side-issues of the question would have had 
little importance had not the army been involved in the con¬ 
troversy, which had become so keen that all the population, 
outside that iai^c section of it indifferent to all public questions, 
was divided into “ Dreyfusards ” and “ anti-Dreyfusards.” 
The strong position of the latter was due to their assuming the 
position of defenders of the array, which, at an epoch when 
neither tho legislature nor the government inspired respect, and 
the Church was the object of polemic, was the only institution in 
France to unite the nation by appealing to its m.artial and 
patriotic instincts, lhat is the explanation of the enthusiasm 
of the public for generals and other officers by whom the trial 
of Dreyfus and subsequent proceedings had been conducted in a 
manner repugnant to those who do not favour the arbitrary ways 
of military dictatorship, which, however, are not unpopular 
in hrance. The acquittal of Major Esterhazy by a court-martial, 
the conviction of Zola by a civil tribunal for a violent criticism 
of the milila^ authorities, and the imprisonment without trial 
of Colonel Picquart for his efforts to exonerate Dreyfus, were 
practically approved by the nation. 'J’his was shown by the 
result of the general elections in May 1898. The clerical reaction¬ 
aries were almost swept out of the Chamljer, but the overwhelm- 
ing republican majority was practically united in its hostility to 
the defenders of Dreyfu.s, whos-e only outspoken representatives 
were found in the socialist groups. The moderate Mdliiie 
ministry was succeeded in June 1898 by the radical Brisson 
ministry. But while the new prime minister was siiid to be 
personally disposed to revise the sentence on Dreyfus, his civilian 
minister of war, M, Cavaignac, was as hostile to revision as any 
of his military pred(x;c.s9ors—General Mercier, under whom Idle 
triiil took place. General Zurlindcn, and General Billot, a re¬ 
publican soldier devoted to the parliamentary riigime. ’ ■ 

The radical minister of war in July 1898 laid before fire 
Chamber certain new proofs of the guilt of Dreyfus, jn a speech 
so convincing that the house ordered it to be placa«led 
in an tlie communes of France. The next month nMuitdof 
Colonel Henry, the chief of the intelligence department, Onyiut 
confe.sscd to having forged those new proofs, and then viutioB. 
committed .snicide, M. Cavaignac thereupon resigned office, 
but declared that the crime of Henry did not^ove the innocence 
of Dreyfus. Many, however, who had hitherto aceepte.d the 
judgment of 1894, reflected that the offence df a guilty man did 
not need new crime -for its proof. It Waa farther remarked that 
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the forgery had been committed by the intimate colleogae of 
the officers of the genertil staff, vhothad zealously proOected 
Esljphazy, the suspected author of the document on whlfch 
Dr^'fus had been convicted. An uneasy misgiving became 
widespread; but partisan spirit was too excited for it to cause 
a general revulsion of feeling. Some journalists and politicians 
of me extreme Left had adopted the defence of Dreyfu.s as an 
anti-clerical movement in response to*the intemperate partisan¬ 
ship of the Catholic press on the other side. Other members of 
the jpcialist groups, not content with criticizing the conduct of 
the military authorities in the Dreyfus affair, opened a general 
attack on the French army,—an unpopular policy which allowed 
the anti-Drej’-fusards to utilize the old revolutionary device of 
making the word “ patrMtism ” a parly cry. The defamation 
and rancour with which the press on both sides flooded the land 
obscured the point at issue. However, the Brissnn ministry 
just before its fall remitted the Dreyfus judgment to the criminal 
division of the cour de cassation—the supreme court of revision 
in France. M. Dupuy formed a new cabinet in November i8q8, 
and made M. de Freycinct minister of war, hut that adroit 
office-holder, though a civilian and a Protestant, did not favour 
the anti-military and anti-eleriral defenders of Dreyfus. The 
rcfvisal of the Senate, the stronghold of the Republic, to re-elect 
M. Scheurer-Kestnor as its viee-jircsident, showed that the 
opportunist mini.ster of war undcrst(X)d the feeling of parliament, 
which was .soon displayed by an extraordinary' proceeding. 
The divisional judges, to whom the case was re.mitted, showed 
signs that their decision would be in hivour of a new U'ial of 
IFcyfns. The republican legislature, therefore, disregarding 
the principle of the separation of the powers, wtiich is the basis 
of constiUifional governmenf, took the arbitrary step of interfer¬ 
ing with the judicial aulhority. 11 actually passed a law with¬ 
drawing the jjartly-hoard cause from the criminal chamber of the 
cour de cassation, and tniusferring it to the full court of three 
divisions, in the hope that a majority of judges would thus be 
found to deride against the revision of the .sentence on Dreyfus. 

This fia'P'aiit confusion of the legislative with the judicial 
power dis]ila\Td once more the ineompetenee of the Frcneh 
rightly to use parliamentary institutions ; hut it left the nation 
indifferent, ft was during the passage of fhe bill that the 
president of the Republic suddenly died. Felix Faure wa.s said 
to lie hostile to the defenders of Dreyfus and di-sposed to utilize 
the popular enthusiasm for the army ns a means of making the 
pre.sidcntial offiee independent of parliament. The Chambers, 
therefore, in .spite of their anti-Dreyfusard bias, were determined 
not to ri'linquish any of their ennstitutional prerogative. 'I’he 
militaiy and plebisritary jiarties were now fomenting the public 
discontent by noisy demonstrations. The president of the Senate, 
M. I.oubet, as has been mentioned, was known to have no 
sympathy' with this agitation, se he was elected president of 
the Republic by a large majority at the congress hekl at Versaille.s 
on i81h I'eliruaryf 1899. The new' yiresidcnt, who was unknown 
to the public, though he had once been prime minister for nine 
months, was respected in political circles ; but his elevation to 
the first office of the State made him the object of that defam.a- 
tion which had become the chief characteristic of the partisan 
press under the Tliird Republic. He w.is recklessly accused of 
having been an accomplice of the Panama frauds, lu' screening 
certain guilty politicians when he was prime mitiister in 1892, 
and becan.se he w'as not opposed to the revision of the Dreyfus 
sentence he w'as wantonly charged with beitig bought with 
Jewish nionev. Meanwhile the united divisions of the cour clc 
cassation were, in spite of the intimidation of the legislature, 
reviewing the case with an independence worthy of praise in an 
ill-paid magistracy which owed its promotion topolitical influence. 
Instead of justifying the suggestive interference of parliament 
it revised.the judgment of the court-marti.al, and ordered Dreyfu.s 
to bo re-tried by a military tribunal at Rennes. The Dupuy 
ministry', which had wished to prevent this decision, resigned, 
and M. Waldeck^Rnusseau formed a heterogeneous cabinet in 
which .Socialists, who for the first time took office, had for their 
colleague as minister of war General do Galliffet, Whose chief 


political fame had been won as the executiotker of the Commu¬ 
nards after the insurrecticn of 1871. Dreyfus was brought back 
from tbe Devil’s Island, and in Augu.5t 1899 
upon his trial a second time. His old accusers, led 
by General Mercier, the minister of war of 1894, Dnytn , 
redoubled their efforts to prove his .guilt, and were 
permitted by the officers composing the court a wide license 
according to English ideas of criminal jurisprudence. The 
published evidence did not, however, seem to connect Dreyfus 
with the charges brought against him. Nevertheless the court, 
by a nruijorhy of fi^t to two, found him guilty, and with illogical 
inconset]uence added that there were in hLs treason extenuating 
circumstances. He wa.s sentenced to ten years’ detention, and 
wliile it was being discussed whether the term he had already 
served would count as part of his penalty, the ministry completed 
the inconsequency of the .situation by advising the president of 
the Republic to p.ardon the prisoner. The result of the second 
triid satisfied neither the partisans of the accused, who desired 
his rehabilitation, some of them reproaching him for accepting 
a pardon, nor liis adversaries, wfmse vindictiveness was unsated 
by the penalty he hud already suffered. But the grciit mus.s of 
the Frcneh people, who are always ready to treat a public 
que.stinn with indifference, were glad to be rid of u controversy 
which had for years infected the national life. 

'J'hc Dreyfus affair was severely judged by foreign critics as 
a miscarriage of justice resulting from race-prejudice. If that 
.simple appreciation rightly describes its origin, it 
became in its development one of those scandals chancier 
symptomatic of the unhealthy political condition of of the 
France, which on a smaller scale had often recurred 
under the Third Republic, and which were made the 
pretext by the malcontents of all parties for gratifying their 
animosities, Tliat in its later stages it was nut a question of 
race-persecutiun was seen in the curious phenomenon of journals 
owned or edited by Jews leading tlie outcry against the Jewish 
officer and hi.s defenders. That it was not a mere episode of the 
rivalry between Republicans and Monarcliists, or between the 
advocate;, of parliamentarism and of military autocracy, was 
evident from the fact tfiat the most formidable opponents of 
Dreyfus, without wliosc hostility tliat of the clericals and 
reactionaries would have been ineffective, were republican 
politi(;ians. That it was not a phase of the anti-capitalist 
movement was shown by the zealous adherence of trie socialist 
leaders and juurnali.sts to the cause of Dreyfus; indeed, one 
remarkable result of tlic affair was its diversion of the socialist 
party .and press for several years from their normal cainjiaign 
.against property. The Dreyfus affair was utilized by the reac¬ 
tionaries against the Republic, by the clericals against the non- 
Catholics, by the anli-clcricals against the Church, by the military 
party against the parHanientarians, and by the revolutionary 
soci.T lists against the army. It was also conspicuously utilized 
bv rival republican politicians .against one another, and the chaos 
of politi<'al groups was fiuther confesed by it. 

An epilogue to the Dreyfus affair was the trial for treason before 
(he Senate, at the end of 1899, of a number of persons, mostly 
obscure followers either of M. Deronlede the poet, 
wlin advocated a plebiscitary republic, or of the due 
d’Orleans.tho pretender of the constitutional monarchy. 1 gtf. 

On the day of J’resident Faure's funeral M. Deroulide 
had vainly tried to entice General Roget, a zealous adversary 
of Dreyfus, who was on duty with his troops, to march on the 
Jilvsic in order to evict the newly-elect^ president of the 
Republic. Other demonstrations against M. Loubet ensued, 
ihc most offensive being a concerted assault upon him on the 
racecourse at Auteuil in J une 1899. The subsequent resistance 
to the police of a band of anti-Semites threatened with arrest, 
who barricaded themselves in a house in the rue Chabrol, in the 
centre of Paris, and, with the marked approval of the populwe, 
sustained a siege for several weclcs, indicated that the capital 
was in a condition not far removed from anarchy. M. DcrouUde, 
indicted at the assizes of the Seine for his misdemeanour on 
the day of President Foure's funeral, had been triumphantly 
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uquitted. It was evident that no juiy would convict citizens 
prosecuted for political offences and the government therefore 
decided to make use of the article of the Law of 1875, which 
allowed the Senate to be constituted a high court for the trial of 
offences endangering the state. A respectable minority of the 
Senate, including M. Wallon, the venerable “ Father of the 
Constitution ” of 1875, vainly protested that the framers of the 
law intended to invest the upper legislative chamber with 
judicial power only for the trial of gravy crimes of high treason, 
and not of jjetty political disorders which a well-organized 
government ought to be able to repress with the ordinary 
machinery of police and justice. The outvoted protest was 
justified by the proceedings before the High Court, which, un¬ 
dignified and disorderly, displayed both the fatuity of the so- 
called conspirators and the feebleness of the government which 
had to cope with them. The trial proved that the plebiscitary 
faction was destitute of its essential factor, a chief to put forward 
for the headship of the state, and that it was resolved, if it over¬ 
turned the parliamentary system, nut to accept under any 
conditions the due d’Orltens, the only pretender before the 
public. It was shown that royalists and plebiscitary republicans 
alike had utilized as an organization of disorder the anti-Semitic 
propaganda which had won favour among the masses as a 
nationalist movement to protect the P'ronch from foreign com¬ 
petition. The evidence adduced before the high court revealed, 
moreover, the curious fact that certain Jewish royalists had given 
to the due d’Orl6ans large sums of money to found anti-Semitic 
journals as the surest means of popularizing his cause. 

The last year of the 19th century, though uneventful for 
France, was one of political unrest. This, however, did not take 
Fnaeb ministerial crises, as, for the fourth time 

parti,,,t responsible cabinets were introduced in 1873, 
tbtcJoMi a whole year, from the ist of January to the 31st of 
oftb0 December, elapsed without a change of ministry. 
tuiyf"' prime minister, M. Waldcck-Rousscau, though 
his domestic policy exasperated a large section of the 
political world, including one half of the Progressive group 
which he had helped to found, displayed qualities of statesman¬ 
ship always respected in France, but rarely exhibited under the 
Third Republic. He had proved himself to be what the French 
call un homme de gouverncmenl —that is to say, an authoritative 
administrator of unimpassioned temperament capable of govern¬ 
ing with the arbitrary machinery of Napoleonic centralization. 
His alliance with the extreme Left and the admission into his 
cabinet of socialist deputies, showed that he understood which 
wing of the Chamber it was best to conciliate in order to keep the 
government in his hands for an abnormal term. The advent to 
office of Socialists disquieted Ijie respectable and prosperous 
commerical classes, which in France take little part in politics, 
though they had small sympathy with the nationalists, who 
were the most violent opponents of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry. The alarm cau.sed by the handing over of important 
departments of the state to socialist politicians arose upon a 
danger which is not always understood beyond the borders of 
France. Socialism in France is a movement appealing to the 
revolutionary instincts of the French democracy, advocated in 
vague terms by the members of rival group.s or sects. Thus the 
increasing number of socialist deputies in parliament had pro¬ 
duced no legislative results, and their presence in the cabinet 
was not feared on that account. The fear which their office¬ 
holding inspired was due to the immense administrative patron¬ 
age which the centralized system confides to each member of 
the government. French ministers are wont to bestow the places 
at their disposal on their political friends, so the prospect of 
administrative posts being filled all over the land by revolu¬ 
tionaries caused some uneasiness. Otherwise the presence of 
Socialists on the ministerial bench seemed to have no other effect 
than that of partially muzzling the socialist groups in the 
Chamber. The opposition to the government was heterogeneous. 
It included the few Monarchists left in the Chamber, the Nation¬ 
alists, who resembled the Boulangists of twelve years before, and 
who had added anti-Semitism to the articles of the revisionist 


creed, and a number of republicans, chiefly of the old Opportunist 
group, which had renewed itself under the name of Progressist 
rft the time when M. Waldeck-Rousseau was its most important 
member in the Senate. * 

The ablest leaders of this Opposition were all malcontent 
Republicans^ and this fact seemed to show that if ever any 
form of monarchy were restored in France, political office efbuld 
probably remain in the hands of men who were former ministers 
of the Third Republic. Thus the most conspicuous opponents 
of the cabinet were three ex-prime ministers, MM. Moline. 
Charles Dupuy and Ribot. Less distinguished republican 
“ ministrables ” had their normal appetite for office whetted 
in 1900 by the international exhibition at Paris. It brought the 
ministers of the day into unusual eprominence, and endowed 
them with large subsidies voted by parliament for official 
entertainments. The exhibition was planned on too ambitious 
a scale to be a financial success. It also called forth the just 
regrets of those who deplored the tendency of Parisians under 
the Third Republic to turn their once brilliant city into an 
international casino. Its most satisfactory feature was the 
proof it displayed of the industrial inventiveness and the artistic 
instinct of the French. The political importance of the exhibition 
lay in the fact that it determined the majority in the Chamber 
not to permit the foreigners attracted by it to the capitiil to 
witness a ministerial crisis. Few strangers of distinction, how¬ 
ever, came to it, and not one sovereign of the great powers 
visited Paris; but the ministry remained in office, and M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau had uninterrupted opportunity of showing 
his governmental ability. The only change in his cabinet took 
place when General de Galliffet resigned the portfolio of war 
to General Andre. The army, as represented by its officers, 
had shown symptoms of hostility to the ministry in consequcnci; 
of the pardon of Dreyfus. The new minister of war repressed 
such demonstrations with proceedings of the. .same arbitrars- 
character as tho.ic which had called forth criticism in England 
when used in the Dreyfus affair. In both cases the high-handed 
policy was regarded either with approval or with indifference by 
the great majority of the French nation, which ever since the 
R evolution has shown that its instincts are in favour of authorita¬ 
tive government. 'J'he emphatir support given by the radical 
groups to the autocratic policy of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his 
ministers was not surprising to those who have studied the 
history of the P'rench democracy. It has always had a taste 
for despotism since it first became a political power in the days 
of the jacobins, to whose early protection General Bonaparte 
owed his career. On the other hand liberalism has always been 
repugnant to the masses, and the only period in which the 
Liberals governed the country was under the regime of limited 
suffrage—during the Restoration and the Monarchy of July. 

The most important event in France during the last year of 
the century, not from its political result, but fromJ^hc lessons 
it taught, was perhaps the Paris municipal election. The 
quadrennial renewal of all the municipal councils of France took 
place in May 1900. The municipality of the capital had been 
for many years in the hands of the extreme Radicals and the 
revolutionary Socialists. The Parisian electors now sent to tlic 
Hotel de V'ille a council in which the majority were Nationalists, 
in general sympathy with the anti-Semitic and plebiscitary 
movements. The nationalist councillors did not, however, form 
one solid party, but were divided into five or six groups, represent¬ 
ing every shade of political discontent, from monarchism to 
revisionist-socialism. While the electorate of Paris thus prO' 
nounced for the revision of the Constitution, the provinfial 
elections, as far as they had a political bearing, were favourable 
to the ministry and to the Republic. M. Waljjeck-Rousseau 
accepted the challenge of the capital, and dealt with its repre¬ 
sentatives with the arbitrary weapons of centralization wmch 
the Republic had inherited from the Napoleonic settlement of 
the Revolution. Municipal autonomy is unknown in France, and 
the town council of Paris has to submit to special restrictions on 
its liberty of action. The prefect of the Seine is always present 
at its meetings as agent of the govertunent and the minister of 
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the interior can veto any of its resolutions. The Socialists, when 
their party ruled the municipality, clamoured in parliament ^r 

• the removal of this administrative control. But now 
^ minority they supported the government 
pnvipeu, it* its anti-autonomic rigours. The majority of the 

^ municipal council authorized its president to invite 
to a banquet, in honour of the •international cxhjlaition, 
the provincial mayors and a number of foreign municipal 
ms^nates, including the lord mayor of London. The ministers 
werrtiot invited, and the prefect of the Seine thereupon informed 
the president of the municipality that he had no right, without 
consulting the agent of the government, to offer a banquet to the 
provincial mayors; and Ihey, with the deference which French 
officials instinctively show to the central authority, almost all 
refused the invitation to the Hotel de Villc. The municipal 
banquet was therefore abandoned, but the government gave 
one in the Tuileries gardens, at which no fewer than 22,000 mayors 
paid their respects to the chief of the state. These events showed 
that, as in the Terror, as at the coup d’etat of 1851, and as in the 
insurrection of the Commune, the French provinces were never 
disposed to follow the political lead of the capital, whether 
the opinions prevailing there were Jacobin or reactionary. 
These incidents displayed the tendency of the French democracy, 
in Paris and in the country alike, to submit to and even to en¬ 
courage the arbitrary working of administrative centralization. 
The elected mayors of the provincial communes, urban and 
rural, quitted themselves like well-drilled functionaries of the 
state, respectful of their hierarchiad superiors, just as in the days 
when they were the nominees of the government; while the 
population of Paris, in spite of its perennial proneness to revolu¬ 
tion, accepted the rebuff inflicted on its chosen representatives 
without any hostile demonstration. The municipal elections 
in Paris afforded fresh proof of the unchanging political ineptitude 
of the reactionaries. The dissatisfaction of the great capital 
with the government of the Republic might, in spite of the 
reluctance of the provinces to follow the lead of Paris, have had 
grave results if skilfully organized. But the anti-republican 
groups, instead of putting forward men of high ability or reputa¬ 
tion to take po.ssession of the Hotel de Ville, chose their candidates 
among the same inferior class of professional politicians as the 
Radicals and the Socialists whom they replaced on the municipal 
council. 

The beginning of a century of the common era is a purely 
artificial division of time. Yet it has often marked a turning- 
point in the history of nations. This was notably the 
France in 1800. The violent and anarchical 
opealag phases of the Revolution of 1780 came to an end with 
oftiit the i8th century; and the dawn of the 19th was 

jotbaa- coincident with the administrative reconstruction 
of France by Napoleon, on lines which endured with 
little modification till the end of that century, surviving seven 
revolutions of the executive power. The opening years of the 
20th century saw no similar changes in the government of the 
country. The Third Republic, which was about to attain an 
age double that reached by any other regime since the Revolution, 
continued to live on the basis of the Constitution enacted in 
1875, before it was five years old. Yet it seems not unlikely that 
historians of the future may take the date 1900 as a landmark 
between two distinct periods in the evolution of the French 
nation. 

With the close of the 19th century the Dreyfus affair came 
•practically to an end. Whatever the political and moral causes 
KetuUt agitation which attended it, its practical result 

dtbt was to strengthen the Radical and Socialist parties in 
Drtyfut theRepublic, and to reduce to unprecedented impotence 
pttair. forces of reaction. This was due more to the 

maladrdStness of the Reactionaries than to the virtues or the 
prescience of the extreme Left, as the imprisonment of the Jewish 
captain, which agitated and divided the nation, could not have 
been inflicted without the ardent approval of Republicans of 
all shades of opinion. But when the majority at last realized 
that a mistake had been committed, the Reactionaries, in great 
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OieMure through their own unwise policy, got the chief credit 
for it. Consequently, as the clericals formed the militant section 
of the anti-Republican parties, and as the Radical-Socialists 
were at that time keener in their hostility to the Church than in 
their zeal for social or economic reform, the issue of the Dreyfus 
^air brought about an anti-clerical movement, which, though 
initiated and organized by a small minority, met with nothing 
to resist it in the country, the reactionary forces being effete 
and the vast majority of the population indifferent. The main 
and absorbing feature therefore of political life in France in the 
first years of the 20th century was a campaign against the Roman 
Catholic Church, unparalleled in energy since the Revolution. 
Its most striking result was the rupture of the Concordat between 
France and the Vatican. This act was additionally important 
as being the first considerable breach made in the administrative 
structure reared by Napoleon, which had hitherto survived all 
the vicissitudes of the 19th century. Concurrently with this 
the influence of the Socialist party in French policy largely 
increased. A primary principle professed by the Socialists 
throughout Europe is pacificism, and its dissemination in France 
acted in two very dificrent ways. It encouraged in the French 
people a growth of anti-military spirit, which showed some sign 
of infecting the national army, and it impelled the government 
of the Republic to be zealous in cultivating friendly relations 
with other powers. The resxdt of the latter phase of pacificism 
was that France, under the Radical-Socialist administrations 
of the early years of the 20th century, enjoyed a measure of 
international prestige of that superficial kind which is expressed 
by the state visits of crowned heads to the chief of the executive 
power, greater than at any period since the Second Empire. 

The voting of the law which separated the Church from the 
state will probably mark a capital date in French history; so, 
as the ecclesiastical policy of successive ministries 
filled almost entirely the interior chronicles of France poS^, 
for the first five years of the new century, it will be 
convenient to set forth in order the events which during that 
period led up to the passing of the Separation Act. 

Tlie French legislature during the first session of the 20th 
century was chiefly occupied with the passing of the Associations 
Law. That measure, though it entirely changed the legal 
position of all associations in France, was primarily directed 
against the religious associations of the Roman Catholic Qiurch. 
Their influence in the land, according to the anti-clericals, had 
been proved by the Dreyfus affair to be excessive. The Jesuits 
were alleged, on their own showing, to exercise considerable 
power over the officers of the army, and in this way to have been 
largely responsible for the. blunders of the Dreyfus ease. Another 
less celebrated order, which took an active part against Dreyfus, 
the Assumptionists, had achieved notoriety by its journalistic 
enterprise, its cheap newspapers of wide circulation being re¬ 
markable for the violence of their attacks on the institutions 
and men of the Republic. The mutual antagonism between &e 
French government and religious congregations is a tradition 
which dates from the ancient monarchy and was continued by 
Napoleon 1 . long before the Third Republic adopted it in the 
legislation associated with the names of Jules Ferry and Paul 
Bert. The prime minister, under whose administration the 
20th century succeeded the 19th, was M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who had been the colleague of Paul Bert in Gambetta’s grand 
ministere, and in 1883 had served under Jules Ferry in his second 
ministry. He had retired from political life, though he remained 
a member of the Senate, and was making a large fortune at the 
bar, when in June 1899, at pecuniary sacrifice, he consented to 
form a ministry for the purpose of “ liquidating ” the Dreyfus 
affair. In 1900, the year after the second condemnation of 
Dreyfus and his immediate pardon by the government, M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau in a speech at Toulouse announced that 
legislation was about to be undertaken on the subject of associa¬ 
tions. 

At that period the hostility of the Revolution to the principle 
of associations of all kinds, civil as well as religious, was still 
enforced by the law. With the exception of certain commercial 
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of tfiO mSroms Etraiigftes wid- of Saint Sulpice, wore authorised 
under 13 »fe‘ 1 *hird RepSbHo^elr authorisation dating from the 
First fiihpire and the Ttestoraticm. The FrAres de la Doctrine 
Chhlfienne were aho recognized, not, however, as a religious 
cohgregation under the jurisdiction of the minister of public 
worship, but. as a teaching body under that of the minister of 
education.. All the great historical orders, preaching, teaching 
or contemplative, were “ unauthorized ” ; the(\’ led a precarious 
life on sufferance, having as corporations no civil existence, 
and being subject to dissolution at a moment’s notice by the 
administrative authority. In .spite of this disability and of the 
decrees of i8Ro directed against unauthorized monastic orders 
they had so increased under the anti-clerical Republic, that the 
religious of both sexes were more numerous in France at the 
begmning of the 20th century than at the end of the ancient 
monarchy. Moreover, in the twenty years during which un¬ 
authorized Orders had been supposed to be suppressed under 
the Ferry Decrees, their numbers had become six times more 
numerous than before, while it was the authorized Fongrepations 
which had diminished. The bare catalogue of the religious 
houses in the land, with the value of their properties (estimated 
by M. Waldeck-Rousseau at a milliard—£40,000,000) filled 
two White Bonks of two thousand pages, presented to parlia¬ 
ment on the 4th of December 1900. 'I'he ho.stility to the Con¬ 
gregations was not confined to the anti-rlericals. The secular 
clergy were suffering materially from the enterjffising competition 
of their old rivals the regulars. Had the legislation for defining 
the legal situation of the religious orders Iwen undertaken witli 
the sole intention of limiting their excessive growth, such a 
measure would have been welcome to the parochial clergy. 
But they saw that the attack upon the congregations was only 
preliminary to a general attack upon the Church, in spite of the 
sincere assurances of the prime ministei, a statesman of con¬ 
servative temperament, that no harm would accrue to the secular 
clergy from the passing of the As.sociafions 1 -aw. 

In January 1901, on the eve of the first debate in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the Associations bill, a discu.ssion took place. 

which showed that the rupture of the Concordat might 
U^Bia. nearing the range of practical politics, though 
parliament was as yet unwilling to take it intoconsidera- 
tion. The archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Richard,.had pub¬ 
lished a letter addressed to him b)’ Leo XIII. deploring the 
projected legislation a.s being a breach of the Concordat under 
which the free exercise of the Catholic religion in France was 
assured. The Socialists argued that this letter was an intolerable 
intervention on the part of the Vatican in the domestic fX)litic.s 
of the Republic, and proposed that parliament should after 
voting the Associations Law proceed to separate Church and 
State. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the prime minister, calm and 
moderate, declined to take this view of the pojje’s letter, and the 
resnlution was defeated by a majority of more than two to one. 
But another motion, proposed by a Nationalist, that the CJiamber 
should declare its resolve to maintain the Concordat, was rejected 
by a small majority. Tlie discussion of the Associations bill 
was then commenced by the Chamber and went on until the 
FJastcr recess. Its main features when finally voted were that 
the right to associate for purposes not illicit should lie henceforth 
free of all restrictions, though “ juridical capacity ” would be ^ 
accorded only to such associations as were formally notified 
to the administrative authority. The law did not, however, 
accord liberty ' of association to religious ‘‘ Congregation#,” 
none of which could be formed without a special statute, and 
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clasBed. iWhile be peotected the outWizod idjgioiL^ ondera 
against the attoake Of the extreme' .anticclericah, tw accepted 
from the latter a new clause which disqualihed any member 
of an unauthorised order from teadgng in any school. Thia 
was a blow at the principle of liberty of instrudiou, which had 
always been supported by liberals of the old Echoed, who had 
no sympathy with the pretensions of clericalism. Consequently 
this provision, though voted by a large majority, was opposed, 
by the Liberals of the Republican party, notably by M. Ribot, 
who had been twice prime minister, and M. Aynard, almost the 
sole survivor of the Left Centre. It was remarked that in these, 
as in all subsequent debates on ecclesiastical questions, the ablest 
defenders of the Church were not found among the clericals, 
but among the Liberals, whose primary doctrine was that of 
tolerance, which they believed ought to be applied to the exercise 
of the religion nominally professed by a large majority of the 
nation. Few of the ardent professors of that religion gave 
effective aid to the Church during that period of crisis. M. de 
Mun still used his eloquence in its defence, but the brilliant 
Catholic orator liad entered his sixtieth yci^r with health impaired, 
!Uid among the young reactionary members there was not one 
who displayed any talent. At the other end of the Chamber 
M. Mviani, a Socialist member for I’aris, modi' an eloquent 
speech. As was anticipated the bill received no serious opposi¬ 
tion in the Senate. Though not in .sympathy with the attacks 
of the Socialists in the Clmmlrer on property, the Upper House 
had as a whole no objection to their attacks on the Church, and 
had liecome a more persistently anti-clerical body than the 
Chamber of Deputies. The bill was tlterefore passed witliout 
any scriou.s amendments, even those, which were moved for the 
purpose of affirming the principle of liberty of education being 
supported by very few Republican senators. In the debates 
some of the utterances of the prime minister were important^ 
On the proposal of M. Rambaud, a professor who was minister 
of education in the Melinc cabinet of i8y(>, that religious associa* 
tions should be authorized by decree and not by law, M. Waldeck- 
Rous.seau said that inasmuch as vows of poverty and celibacy 
were illegal, nothing but a law would suftiee to give legality 
to any a.ssociation in which such vows were impo.secl on the 
members. It was thus laid down by the responsible author 
of the law that the tliird clause, providing that any association 
founded for an illicit cause was null, applied to rHigious com¬ 
munities, On the other hand lire prime minister jn another 
speech repudiated the suggestion that the proposed law was 
aimed against any form of religion. He argued that the religious 
orders, far from being essential to the existence of the Church, 
were a hindrance to the work of the parochial clerg)’, and that 
inasmuch as tlie religious orders were organizations independent 
of the .State they were by their nature and influence u danger to 
the State. Consequently their regulation had become necessary 
in the interests both of Church and State. The general suppres¬ 
sion of religious congregations, the prime minister said, was not 
contemplated ; the case of each one would be decided on its« 
merits, and he had no doubt that parliament would favourably 
consider the authorization of those whose aim was W alleviate 
misery at home or to extend French influence abroad. The 
tenor of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s speech was eminently Con- 
rnrdatory’. One of his chief arguments against the 'religious 
orders was that they were not mentioned in the Concordat, and 
that their unregulated existence prejudiced Ihf interests of the 
Concordatory clergy. The speech was therefore an o ffici al 
declaration in favour of the maintenance of the relations ktween 
Church and State. That being so, it is important to notice that 
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^ The StidaHsts, ibccedt in meir ahtS-«lcrical capadity, 
were more active outside parlmment than within. Early in the 
year some formidahie strikes took place. At Montceau4e5^Mines 
in Burgundy; where labftir demonstrations had often beeni 
violent, a new feature of a strike was the formation of a trade- 
union by the non-strikers, who called their organization “ the 
yellow trade-union ” (le syndicat jaunt) in opposition to the red 
trade-union of the strikers, who adopted the revolutionary 
flag and were supported by the Socialist press. At the same 
time the dock-labourers at Marseilles went out on strike, by the 
orders of an international trade-union in that port, as a protest 
against the dismi.ssal of a certain number of foreigners. The 
number of strikes in France had incrca.se,d considerably under 
the Waldeck-Rousseau government. Its opponents attributed 
this to the pre.senee in the caliinet of M. Millerand, who had been 
ranked as a .Socialist. On the other hand, the revolutionary 
Socialists excommunicated the minister of commerce for having 
joined a “ bourgeoi.s government ” and retired from the general 
congress of the Socialist party at l.yons, where MM. Briand and 
Viviani, them.selvcs future ministers, persuaded the majority 
not to go so far. The federal rommittoc of miners projected a 
general strike in all the French coal-fields, find to that end 
organized a referendum. But of 125,000 miners inscribed on 
their lists nearly 70,000 abstained from voting, and althougb 
the general strike was voted in October by a majority of ,t4)Ooo, 
it was not put into effect. Another movement favoured by the 
Socialists was that of anti-militarism. M. Herv^, a profcs.sor 
at the lycfc of .Sens, had written, in a local journal, the I'inujHUH 
de VYorme, on the occasion of the departure of the cnnsiTipts 
for their regiments, some articles outraging the French flag. 
He was prosecuted and aequitted at the assizes at Auxerre in 
November, a number of his colleagues in the teaching profession 
coming forward to testify that they shared his views. The local 
educational authorih’, the aeadcmic council uf Dijon, however, 
dismissed M. Herve from his official functions, and its sentence 
was confirmed by the superior council of public education to 
which he had apjiealod. Thereupon the Socialists in the. Chamber, 
under tiie lead of M. Viviani, violently attacked the Government 
shortly before the prorogation at the end of the year. M. 
Leygues, the minister of education, defended the policy of his 
department with equal vigour, declaring that if a professor in the 
f‘ university ” claimed the right of publishing unpatriutic and 
anti-military opinions he could exercise it only on the condition 
of giving up his employment under government—a thesis which 
was supported by the entire Chamber with the exception of the 
Socialists. 'I’his manifestation of anti-militarv spirit, though 
not widespread, was the more striking as it fr Unwed close upon 
a second visit of the empei'or and empress of Russia to Iranee, 
which took place in Septemlier 1901 and was of a military rather 
than of a popular character. The Russian sovereigns did not 
come to Paris. After a naval display at Dunkirk, where they 
landed, they w,?rc the guests of President Loubet at Compii'gne, 
and concluded their visit by attending ,a review near Reims of 
the troops which had taken part in the F.nslem manreuvres. 
Compared with the. welcome given by the French population 
to the emjjeror and empress in r<So6 their reception on this 
occasion ^as not enthusia.stic. By not visiting I'aris they seemed 
to wish to avoid cewitact with the people, who were per¬ 
suaded by a .section of the press that the motive of the imperial 
journey to P'ranef was financial. The Isoci.Tlists openly repudi¬ 
ated the Russian alliance, and one of them, the mayor of l.ille, 
who refused to decorate his municipal buildings wlrcn the 
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: As'tiUetpiadKRnitl det^ion of ^ ChMiimrof Bepiitkvi^ 
due to'take’place in the^ring of >i9e2, the ^ist months, of'that' 
year were chiefly bcctfned pi^hkiiais in: pnpariiig fee it^ 
though none of them gave any sign of being awme that the- 
legislation to be effected by the new Chambiw wonW be the- 
most important which any parliament had undertaken ander the- 
(X>n 3 tituticm of 1875. At the end of the recess the prime ramitter 
in a speech at Saint Etienne, the capital of the l^ire, of whk^ 
department he was senator, passed in review the work of bis 
mmistry. With regard to the future, on the eve of the election 
which was to return the Chamber destined to disestablish the 
Church, he assured the secular clergy that they must not consider 
the legislation of the last session as menacitjg them: far from 
that, the recent law, directed primarily against those monastic 
orders which were anti-Republican associations, owning political 
journals and organizing electioneering funds (whose members 
he descrited as “ muines ligucurs et moines dlaffaires ”), wonld 
be a guarantee of flic Republic’s protection of the parochial 
clergy. The presence of his colleague, M. Millerand, on this 
occasion showed that M. Waldeck-Rousseau did not intend to 
separate himself from the Rodieal-,Socialist group which had 
sujtporled his government; and the next day tlie Socialist 
minister of commerce, at Firminy, a raining centre- in the same 
departmoiit. made a speech deprecating the pursuit of unpractical 
social ideals, which might have, been a version of Gambelta’s 
famous discourse on opportunism edited by an economist of the 
school of l.i-on Hay. The Waldeck-Rousseau programme for 
the elections seemed therefore to be an implied promise of a 
moderate opportunist policy which would strengthen and unite 
the Kcptthiic by conciliating all sections of its supporters^ 
When parliament met, M. Delcassc, minister for foreign affairs, 
on a proposal to suppress the Embassy to the Vatican, declared 
that even if the Concordat were ever revoked it would still be 
necc.ssary for France to maintain diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See. On the other hand, the ministry voted, against the 
moderate Republicans, for an abstract resolution, proposed 
by M. Brisson, in favour of the abrogation of the 1 -oi Falloux of 
1850, which law, by abolishing the monopoly of the “ university,” 
had established the principle of liberty of education. Another 
abstract resolution, supported by the government, which 
subsequently become law, was -voted in favour of the reduction 
of the terms of compulsory military service from three years to 
two. 

The general elections took place on the 27th of April 1908, 
with the second ballots on the nth of May, and were favourable 
to the ministry, 321 of its avowed supporters being 
returned and 2-68 members of the Opposition, including tioaat 
140 “ Progressist ” Republicans, many of whom were 
deputies whose opinions differed little from those of Ro"****"- 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau. In Paris the government lost a few seats 
which were won by the Nationalist group of reactionaries. 
The chief surprise of the elections was the announeement made 
by M. Waldeck-Rousseau on the 20th of May, while the president 
of the Republic was in Russia on a visit to the tsar, of his 
intention to resign office. No one but the prime minister’s 
intimates knew that his- shatte.red health was tiie true cause of 
his resignation, which was attributed to the unwillingness of an 
essentially moderate man to be tlic leader of an advanced party 
and the instrument of an immoderate policy. His retirement 
from public life at this crisis was the most important event of 
its kind since the death of his old master Gambetta. He had 
learned opportunist statesman.ship in' the short-lived grand 
ministere. and in the long-lived Ferry administration > f 1883- 
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1685, after which he had become an inactive politician in the 
Senate, while making a large fortune at the bar. In spite of 
having eschewed politics he had been ranked in the public mind 
with Gambetta and Jules Ferry as one of the small number of 
politicians of the Republic who had risen high above mediocrity. 
While he had none of the magnetic exuberance which furthered 
the popularity of Gambetta, his cold inexpansiveness had not 
made him unpopular us was his other chief, Jules Ferry. Indeed, 
his unemotional coldness was one of the elements of the power 
with which he dominated parliament; and being regarded by the 
nation as the strong man whom France is always looking for, 
he was the first prime minister of the Republic whose name was 
made a rallying cry at a general election. Yet the country gave 
him a majority only for it to be handed over to other politicians 
to use in a manner which he had not contemplated. On the 3rd 
of June IQ02 he formally resigned office, his ministry having 
lasted for three years, all but a few days, a longer duration than 
that of any otlier under the Third Republic. 

M. Loubet called upon M. Lion Bourgeois, who had already 
been prime minister under M. Felix Faure, to form a ministry, 
but he had been nominated president of the new 
^^®“*** Chamber. The president of the Republic then offered 
mtntttcr. the post to M. Brisson, who had been twice prime 
minister in 1885 and 1898, but he also refused. A 
third member of the Radical party was then sent for, M. Emile 
Combes,and he accepted. The senator of the Charente ItLerieure, 
In his one short term of office in the Bourgeois ministry, had made 
no mark. But he had attained a minor prominence in the debates 
of the Senate by his ardent anti-clericalism. He had been 
educated as a seminarist and had taken minor orders, without 
proceeding to the priesthood, and had subsequently practised 
as a country doctor before entering parliament. M. Combes 
retained two of the most important members of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau cabinet, M. Delcass6, who had been at the foreign 
office for four years, and General Andre, who had become war 
minister in 1900 on the resignation of General de Galliffet, 
General Andre was an ardent Dreyfusard, strongly opposed to 
clerical and reactionary influences in the army. Among the 
new ministers was M. Rouvier, a colleague of Gambetta in the 
grand ministere and prime minister in 1887, whose participation in 
the Panama affair had caused his retirement from official life. 
Being a moderate opportunist and reputed the ablest financier 
among French politicians, his return to the ministry of finance 
reassured those who feared the fiscal experiments of an adminis¬ 
tration supported by the Socialists. The nomination as minister 
of marine of M. Camille Pelletan (the son of Eugene Pellctan, 
a notable adversary of the Second Empire), who had been a 
Radical-Socialist deputy since 1881, though new to office, was 
less reassuring. M. Combes reserved for himself the departments 
of the interior and public worship, meaning that the centralized 
administration of France should be in his own hands while he 
was keeping watch over the Church. But in spite of the prime 
minister’s extreme anti-clericalism there was no hint, made in 
his ministerial declaration, on the 10th of June igoj,- on taking 
office that there would be any question of the ntw Chamber 
dealing with the Concordat or with the relations of Church and 
state. M. Combes, however, warned the secular clergy not to 
make common cause with the religious orders, against which 
he soon began vigorous action. Before the end of June he directed 
the Pr^fets of the departments to bring political pressure to 
bear on all branches of the public service, and he obtained a 
presidential decree closing a hundred and twenty-five schools, 
which had been recently opened in buildings belonging to private 
individuals, on the ground that they were conducted by members 
of religious associations and that this brought the schools under 
the law of 1901. Such action seemed to be opposed to M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s interpretation of the law; but the Chamber 
having suppwrtcd M. Combes he ordered in July the closing of 
3500 schools, conducted by members of religious orders, for which 
authorization had not been requested. This again seemed 
contrary to the assurances of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and it called 
forth vain protests in the name of liberty from Radicals of the 
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old school, such as M. Goblet, prime minister in 1886, and from 
Liberal Protestants, sucl) as M. Gabriel Monod. The execution 
of^ the decrees closing the schools of the religious orders caused 
some violent agitation in the provinces during the parliamenfery 
recess. But the majority of the departmental councils, at their 
meetings in Aigust, passed resolutions in favour of the govern¬ 
mental policy, and a movement led by certain Nationdllsts, 
including M. Drumont, editor of the anti-semitic Libre Parole, 
and M. Franfois Coppec, the Academician, to found a league 
having similar aims to those of the “ passive resisters ” in our 
country, was a complete failure. On the reassembling of ]fSrlia- 
ment, both houses passed votes of confidence in tlie ministry and 
also an act supplementary to the Associations Law penalizing 
the opening of schools by members ofwcligious orders. 

In spite of the ardour of parliamentary discussions the French 
public was less moved in 1902 by the anti-clerical action of the 
government than by a vulgar case of .swindling known 
as the “ Humbert affair.” The wife of a former deputy 
for Seine-ct-Marne, who was the son of M. Gustave 
Humbert, minister of justice in 1882, had for mUny years main¬ 
tained a luxurious estalrlishment, which included a political 
salon, on the strength of her assertion that she and her family had 
inherited several millions sterling from one Crawford an English¬ 
man. Her story being believed by certain bankers she had been 
enabled to bonow colossal sums on the legend, and had almost 
married her daughter as a great heiress to a Moderate Republican 
deputy who held a conspicuous position in the Chamlrer. The 
flight of the Humberts, the exposure of the fraud and their arrest 
in Spain excited the French nation more deeply than the relative 
qualities of M. Waldeck-Rou.sseau and M. Combes or the woes 
of the religious orders. A by-election to the Senate in the spring 
of iyo2 merits notice as it brought back to parliament M. 
C 16 menceau, who had lived in comparative retirement since 
1893 when he lost his seat as deputy for Draguignan, owing to a 
series of unusually bitter attacks made against him by his political 
enemies. He had devoted his years of retirement to journalism, 
taking a leading part in the Dreyfus affair on the side of the 
accused. His election as senator for the Var, where he had 
formerly been deputy, was an event of imporUince unanticipated 
at the time. 

The year 1903 saw in progress a momentous development 
of the anti-clerical movement in France, though little trace of 
this is found in the statute-book. The chief act of 
parliament of that year was one which interested 
population much more than any law affecting tht „orem»Bt. 
Church. This was an act regulating the privileges 
of the bouilleurs de cru, the peasant proprietors who, permitted 
to distil from their produce an annual quantity of alcohol sup¬ 
posed to be sufficient for their domestic needs, in practice fabri¬ 
cated and sold so large an amount as to prejudice gravely the 
inland revenue. As there were a million of these illicit distillers 
in the land they formed a powerful element in the electorate. 
The crowded and excited debates affecting their interests, in 
which Radicals and Royalists of the rural districts made common 
cause against Socialists and Clericals of the towns, were in 
striking contrast with the loss animated discussions concerning 
the Church. The prime minister, an anti-clerical zealot, bitterly 
hostile to the Church of which he had been a minister, took 
advantage of the relative indifference of parliament and of the 
nation in matters ccclesia.stical. The success of M. Combes in 
his campaign against the Church was an example of what energy 
and pertinacity can do. There was no great wave of popular 
feeling on the question, no mandate given to the deputies at tW; 
general election or asked for by them. Neither was M. Combes 
a popular leader or a man of genius. He was rather a trained 
politician, with a fixed idea, who knew how to utilize to his ends 
the ability and organization of the extreme anti-clerical element 
in the Chamber, and the weakness of the extrern’e clerical 
party. The majority of the Chamber did not share the prime 
minister’s animosity towards the Church, for which at the same 
time it had not the least enthusiasm, and under the concordatory 
lead of M. Waldeck-Rousseau it would have been content to 
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curb clerical pretensions without having recourse to extreme 
measures of repression. It was, hov^ever, equally content «to 
foljpw the less tolerant guidance of M. Combes. Thus, early 
in the session of 1903 it approved of his circular forbidding the 
priests of Brittany to make use of the Breton language in their 
religjous instrurtion under pain of losing their salaries. It like¬ 
wise followed him on the 26th of January when he decided to 
accept, as being premature and unpractical, a Socialist resolution 
in favour of suppressing the budget of public worship, though 
the^ajority was indeed differently composed on those two 
occasions. In the Senate on the 2Qth of January M. Waldeck- 
Rousscau indicated what his policy would have been had he 
retained office, by severely criticizing his successor’s method of 
applying the Associations Law. Instead of asking parliament 
to judge on its merits each several demand for authorization 
made by a congregation, the government had divided the re¬ 
ligious ^ orders into two chief categories, teaching orders and 
preaching orders, and had recommended that all should be 
suppressed by a general refusal of authorization. The Grande 
Chartreuse was put into a category by itself as a trading associa¬ 
tion and was dissolved; but Lourdes, which with its crowds 
of pilgrims enriched the Pyrenean region and the railway com¬ 
panies serving it, was spared for electioneering reasons. A 
dispute arose between the government and the Vatican on the 
nomination of bishops to vacant sees. The Vatican insisted on 
the words “ nobis nominavil ” in the papal bulls instituting the 
bishops nominated by the chief of the executive in France under 
the Concordat. M. Combes objected to the pronoun, and main¬ 
tained that the complete nomination belonged to the French 
governmerit, the Holy See having no choice in the matter, hut 
only the power of canonical institution. This produced a dead¬ 
lock, with the consequence that no more bishops were ever again 
appointed under the Concordat, which both before and after’the 
I'laster recess M. Combes now threatened to repudiate. These 
menaces derived an increased importance from the failing health 
of the pope. Leo XIII. had attained the great age of ninety- 
three, and on the choice of his successor grave issues depended. 
He died on the 20th of July 1903. The conclave indicated as 
his successor his secretary of state. Cardinal Rampolla, an able 
exponent of the late pope’s diplomatic methods and also a warm 
friend of France. It was said to be the latter quality which 
induced Austria to exercise its ancient power of veto on the choice 
of a conclave, and finally Cardinal Sarto, patriarch of Venice, 
a pious prelate inexperienced in diplomacy, was elected and took 
the title of Pius X. In September the inauguration of a statue of 
Kenan at Treguier, his birthplace, was made the occasion of an 
anti-clerical demonstration in Catholic and reactionary Brittany, 
at which the prime minister made a militant speech in the name 
of the freethinkers of France, though Renan was a Voltairian 
aristocrat who disliked the aims and methods of modern Radical- 
Socialists. In the course of his speech M. Combes pointed out 
that the anti-clerical policy of the government had not caused 
the Republic to lose prestige in the eyes of the monarchies of 
Liiropc, which were then showing it unprecedented attentions. 
This assertion was true, and had reference to the visit of the king 
of England to the president of the Republic in May and the 
projected visit of the king of Italy. That of Edward VIL, 
which was the first state visit of a British sovereign to France 
for nearly fifty years, was returned by President Loubet in July, 
and was welcomed by all parties, excepting some of the re¬ 
actionaries. M. Millevoye, a Nationalist deputy for Paris, in 
tlip Patrk counselled the Parisians to remember Fashoda, the 
Transvaal War, and the attitude of the English in the Dreyfus 
affair, and to greet the British monarch with cries of “ Vivent les 
Boers." M. Deroulede, the most interesting member of the 
Nationalist parl^’, wrote from his exile at Saint-Sibastien 
protesting .against the folly of this proceeding, which merits to 
be put on record as an e.xample of the incorrigible ineptitude 
of the reactionarigs in France. The incident served only to 
prove their complete lack of influence on popular feeling, while 
It damaged the cause of the Church at a most critical moment 
by showing that the only persons in France willing to insult a 
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friendly monarch who was the guest of the nation, belonged 
to the clerical party. Of the royal visits that of the king of Italy 
was the more important in its immediate effects on the history 
of France, u will be seen in the narration of the events of 1904. 

The session of j 904 began with the election of a new president 
of the Chamber, on the retirement of M. Bourgeois. The choice 
fell on M. Henri Brisson, an old Radical, but not a Socialist, 
who had held that post in 1881 and had subsequently filled it 
on ten occasions, the election to the office being annual. The 
narrow majority he obtained over M. Paul Bertrand, a little- 
known moderate Republican, by secret ballot, followed by the 
defeat of M. Jaurils, the Socialist leader, for one of the vice- 
presidential chairs, showed that one half of the Chamber was of 
moderate tendency. But, as events proved, the Moderates 
lacked energy and leadership, so the influence of the Radical 
prime minister prevailed. In a debate on the 22nd of January 
on the expulsion of an Alsatian priest of French birth from a 
French frontier department by the French police, M. Ribot, 
who set an example of activity to younger men of the moderate 
groups, reproached M. Combes with reducing all questions in 
which the French nation was interested to the single one of anti- 
clericalism, and the prime minister retorted that it was solely 
took office. In pursuance of this policy 
a bill was introduced, and was passed by the Chamber before 
Ivaster, interdicting from teaching all members of religious 
orders, authorized or not authorized. Among other results this 
law, wliich the .Senate passed in the summer, swept out of exist- 
OTCC the schools of the Fr^res de la Doctrine Chritienne (Christian 
Brothers) and closed in all 2400 schools before the end of the 
year. 

Phis drastic act of anti-clerical policy, which was a total 
repudiation by parliament of the principle of liberty of education, 
should have warned the authorities of the Church of the relentless 
attitude of the government. The most superficial observation 
ought to have shown them that the indifference of the nation 
would permit the prime minister to go to any length, and common 
prudence should have prevented them from affording him any 
pretext for more damaging measures. The President of the^ 
Republic accepted an invitation to return the visit of the king 
of Italy. When it was submitted to the Chamber on March 
25th, 1904, a reactionary deputy moved the rejection of the vote 
for the expenses of the journey on the ground that the chief 
of the French executive ought not to visit the representative 
of the dynasty which had plundered the papacy. The amend¬ 
ment was rejected by a majority of 502 votes to 12, which showed 
that at a time of bitter controversy on ecclesiastical questions 
French opinion was unanimous in approving the visit of the 
president of the Republic to Rome as the guest of the king of 
Italy. Nothing could be more gratifying to the entire French 
nation, both on racial and on traditional grounds, than such a 
testimony of a complete revival of friendship with Italy, of late 
years obscured by the Triple Alliance. Yet the Holy See saw 
fit to advance pretensions inevitably certain to serve the ends 
of the extreme anti-clericals, whose most intolerant acts at that 
moment, such as the removal of the crucifixes from the law- 
courts, were followed by new electoral successes. Thus the 
reactionary majority on the Paris municipal council was dis¬ 
placed by the Radical-Socialists on the ist of May, the day that 
M. Loubet returned from his visit to Rome. On the i6th of 
May M. Jauris’ Socialist organ, L’Humanitc, published the text 
of a protest, addressed by the pope to the powers having diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Vatican, against the visit of the president 
of the Republic to the King of Italy. This document, dated 
the 28th of April, was offensive in tone both to France and to 
Italy. It intimated that while Catholic sovereigns refrained 
from visiting the person who, contrary to right, exercised civil 
sovereignty in Rome, that “ duty ” was even more “ imperious ” 
for the ruler of France by reason of the “ privileges ” enjoyed 
by that countrj' from the Concordat; that the journey of M. 
Loubet to “ pay homage ” withm thd pontifical see to that 
person was an insult to the sovereign pontiff; and that only for 
reasons of special gravity was the nuncio permitted to remain 
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in P«ris, Ttu publication of this document caused some jo^ 
among the extreme clericals, but this was nothing to the exulta¬ 
tion of the extreme anti-dericalB, who saw that the prudent 
dipiomacy of Leo XIII., which had risen superior to many a 
provocation of the French government, wai succeeded by a 
pi^xd polity' which would facilitate their designs in a manner 
unhoped for. Moderate men were dismayed, seeing 
Concordat was now in instant danger; but 
/?»»». majority of the French nation remained entirely 

indifferent to its fate. Witliin a week France took 
the initiative by recalling the amlaissador to the Vatican, 
M. Nisard, leaving a third-secretary in charge. In the debate 
in the Chjunbcr upon the incident, the foreign minister, M. 
Delcassf;, said tliat the ambassador was recalled, not because 
the Vatican had protested against the visit of the president 
to the king of Italy, but because it had communicated this 
I'rotest, in terms offensive to France, to foreign powers. The 
Chamber on the 3 7th of May approved the recall of tlie ambassador 
by the large majority of 420 to go. By a much smaller majority 
it rejected a Socialist motion that the Nuncio should be given his 
passports. The action of tlie Holy See was not actually an 
infringement of the Concordat; so lire government, satisfied 
with the effect produced on public opinion, which was now 
quite prepared for u rupture with the Vatican, was willing 
to wait for a new pretext, which was not long in coming. Two 
bishops. Mgr. Geay of Laval and Mgr. Le Nordez of Dijon, were 
on bad terms with the clerical reactionaries in their dioceses. 
The friends of the prelates, including some of their episcopal 
bretliren, thought that their chief offence was their loyalty to the 
Kcpublic, and it was an unfortunate coincidence that these 
bishops, subjected to proceedings which had been unknown under 
the long pontificate of Leo XIIL, should Imvc been two who 
liad incurred the animosity of anti-republicans. Their enemies 
accused Mgr. Geay of immorality and Mgr. Le Nordez of being 
in league with the freemasons. The bishop of Laval was 
summoned by the Holy Office, without any communication 
with the French government, to resign his see, and he submitted 
the citation forthwith to the minister of public worship. The 
French charge d’affaires at the Vatican was instructed to protest 
against this grave infringement of an article of the Concordat, 
and, soon after, against another violation of the Concordat 
committed by the Nuncio, who had written to the bishop of 
Dijon ordering him to suspend his ordinations, the Nuncio 
being limited, like all other ambassadors, to communicating 
the instructions of his government through the intermediary 
of the minister for foreign affairs. The Vatican declined to 
give any satisfaction to the French government and summoned 
the two bishops to Rome under pain of suspension. So the 
French chargi d’affaires was directed to leave Rome, after having 
informed the Holy See that the government of the Republic 
considered that the mission of tlie apostolic Ntocio in Paris was 
terminated. Thus came to an end on the 30th of'July 1904 
the diplomatic relations which under the Concordat had subsisted 
between France and the Vatican for more than a hvjpdred years. 

Twelve days later M. Waldeck-Rousseau died, having lived 
just long enough to see this unanticipated result of'his policy. 
It was said tliat his resolve to regulate the religious associations 
arose from his feeling tliat whatever injustice had been com¬ 
mitted in the Dreyfus case had been aggravated by the action of 
certain unauthorized orders. However that may be, his own 
utterances showed that he believed that his policy was one of 
finality. But he liad not reckoned that his legislation, which 
needed hands as calm and impartial as his own to apply it, 
would be used in a marmer he had not contemplated by sectarian 
politicians who would be further aided by the self-destructive 
policy of tlie highest authorities of the Church. When parlia¬ 
ment assembled for the autumn session a general feeling was 
expressed, by moderate politicians as well as by supporters of 
the Corab« ministry, that disestablishment was inevitable. The 
prime minister said that he had been long in favour of it, thofigh 
the previous year he had intimated to M. Nisard, ambassador 
to t^ Vatican, that he had not a majority k parliament to vote 


it But the pap^ and the dergy had since done everything 
to (j^iange that situation. 'The Chamber did not move in the 
matter beyond appointing a committee to consider the general 
question, to which M. C^bes submitted in his own namc*a 
bill for the separation of the churches from the State. 

Duri^ tlic last three montlis of 1904 public opinion 
diverted to the cognate question of the existence of masoluc 
delation* in the army, M. Guyot de Villcneuve, 
Nationalist deputy for Saint Denis, who had been Office 

dismissed from the army by General de Gallifict in ^W/- 

connexion with tlie Dreyfus affair, brought before the 
Ghamlier a collection of documents which, it seemed, had been 
abstracted from the Grand Orient of France, the headquarters 
of French freeraasoniy, by ah official of fiiat order. These papers 
showed that an elaborate system of espionage and delation 
had been organized by the freemasons throughout France for 
the purpose of obtaining information as to the political opinions 
and religious practices of the officers of the army, and tliat this 
system was worked with the connivance of certain officials 
of the ministry of war. Its aim appeared to be to ascertain if 
officers went to mass or sent their children to convent schools 
nr in any way were in sympathy with the Roman Catholic 
religion, the names of officers so secretly denounced being placed 
on a black-list at the War Office, whereby they were disqualified 
for promotion. There was no doubt about the authenticity of 
the documents or of the facts which they revealed. Radical 
ex-ministers joined with moderate Republicans and reactionaries 
in denouncing the system. Anti-clerical deputies declared 
that it was no use to cleanse the war office of the influence of the 
Jesuits, which was alleged to liave prevailed there, if it were to 
i)c replaced by another occult power, more demoralizing because 
more widespread. Only the Socialists and a few of the Radical- 
.Sociidists in the Chamber supported the action of the freemasons. 
General Andre, minister of war, was so clearly implicated, with 
the evident approval of the prime minister, that a revulsion 
of feeling against the policy of the anti-clerical cabinet began to 
operate in the Chamber. Had the opposition been wisely guided 
there can l>e little doubt that a moderate ministry would 
have been called to office and the history of the Church in France 
might have been changed. But the reactionaries, with their 
accustomed folly, played into the hands of their adversaries. 
The minister of war Imd made a speech which produced a bad 
impression. As he stepped down from the tribune he was 
struck in the face by a Nationalist deputy for Paris, a much 
younger man tlian he. The cowardly assault did not save the 
minister, who was loo deeply compromised in the delation scandal. 
But it saved the anti-clerical party, by rallying a number of 
waverers who, until this exhibition of reactionary policy, were 
prepared to go over to the Moderates, from the “ bloc,” as the 
ministerial majority was called. The Nationalist deputy was 
committed to the assizes on the technical charge of assaulting a 
functionary while performing his official duties. Towards the 
end of the year, on the eve of liis trial, he met with a violent 
death, and the circumstances w'hich led to it, when made 
public, showed that this champion of the Church was a man 
of low morality. General Andr^ had previously resigned and 
was succeeded as minister of war by M. Berteaux, a wealthy 
stock-broker and a Socialist. 

The Combes cabinet could not survive the delation scandal, 
in spite of the resignation of the minister of war and the in¬ 
eptitude of tlie opposition. On the 8th of January 
1905, two davs before parliament met, an election took ofttie 
place in Paris to fill the vacancy caused by the death Combed 
of the Nationalist deputy who had assaulted General 
Andre. The circumstances of his death, at that time partially 
revealed, did not deter the electors from choosing hy a large 
majority a representative of the same party. Admiral Bienaimfi, 
who the previous year had been removed for political reasons 
from the post of maritime prefect at Toulon, by M. Ganiille 
Pelletan, minister of marine. A more serious check to the Combes 
ministry was given by the refusal of the Chamber to re-elect as 
president M. Drisson, who was defeated by a majority of twenty- 
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fiw ty IL Doiuner, e*.-Gpyemor-Geaerfll of Indo-China, who, had become inevitable, but argued that it could be accomplished 
thoughiJ» had entered politics as.a Rhdical, was now suppoiyted as a permanent act only in concert with the Holy See. The 

bjk the antw^publioan reactionaries as well as by the moderate clerical party in the Chamber did little in defence of the Church. 

Republicans, A violent debate arose on the question of expelling The abb6s Lemire and Gayraud, the only ecclesiastics in parlia- 
from the Legion of Honour certain members ipf that order, ment, spoke vnth moderation, and M. Groussau, a Catholic 
inglpding a general officer, who had been involved in the delation jurist, attached the measure with less temperate zeal; but the 
scandal. M. Jauris, the eloquent Sofialist deputy for Albi, who best serious defence of the interests of the Church came from the 
played the part of Eminence grise to M. Combes in Ifis anti- Republican centre. Few amendments from the extreme Left 
clerical campaign, ubscmd that the party which was now were accepted l;y M. Briand, whose general tone was moderate 
deawjiding the purification of the order had been in no hurry and not illiberal. One feature of the debates was the reluctance 
to expel from it Esterliazy long after his crimes had been proved of the prime minister to take part in them, even when financial 
in connexion with the iireyfus case. The debate was inconclusive, clauses were discussed in which his own office was particularly 
and the government on^the i4lh of January obtained a vote concerned. The bill finally pas.scd the Chamber on the 3rd of 
of confidence by a majority of six. But M. Combes, whose July by 341 votes against 233, the majority containing a certain . 
animosity towards the church was keener than liis love of office, number of conservative Repulficans and Nationalists. At the 
saw that his ministry would be constantly liable to be put in a end the Radical-SorialLsts manifested considerable discontent 
minority, and that thus the consideration of separation might at the liberal tendencies of M. Briand, and declared that the 
be postponed until after the general elections of 1906. So measure as it left the Chamber could be considered only pro¬ 
be announced his resignation in an unprecedented manifesto visional. In tlie Senate it underwent no amendment whatever, 
addressed to the president of the Republic on the i8tli January. not a single word being altered. The prime minister, M. Rouvier, 
M. Rouvier, minister of finance in the outgoing government, never once opened his lips during the lengthy debates, in the 
was called upon for the second time in his career to form a ministry, course of which M. Cl'-menceau, as a philosophical Radical who 
A moderate opportunist himself, he intended to form voted for the bill, critieized it as too concordatory', while M. 
ffowv/»r ^ coalition cabinet in which all groups of Republicans, Mi-line, as a moderate Republican, who voted against it, pre- 
alaiMtry. from the Centre to the extreme Loft, would be repre- dieted lliat it would create such a state of things as would 
sented. But he failed, and the ministry of the a4th necessitate new negotiations with Rome a ftw years later. It 
of January IQ05 contained no members of the Republican opposi- was finally pa.s.scd by a majority of 181 to 102, the complete' 
tion which had combated M. Combes. The prime minister number of senators being 300, and three clays later, on the 9th 
retained the portfolio of finance ; M. Delcas.se remained at the of December 1905, it was promulgated as law by the president 
foreign office, which he had directed since 1898, and M. Berteaux of the Repuhlie. 

at the war office ; M. Etienne, member for Oran, went to the The main features of the art were as follows. The first clauses 

ministry of the interior ; another Algerian deputy, M. Thomson, guaranteed lil)erty of conscience and the free practice of public 
succeeded M. Camille Pellelan at the ministry of marine, which worship, and declared that henceforth the Republic neither 
department was said to have fallen into inefficiency ; public recognized nor remunerated any form of religion, except in the 
worship was separated from the department of the interior case oi chaplains to public schools, hospitals and prisons. It 
and joined with that of education under M. Bienvenu-Martin, provided that after inventories had lieen taken of the real and 
Radical-Socialist deputy for Auxerre, who was new to official personal property in the Itands of religious bodies, hitherto 
life. Although M. Rouvier, as befitted a politician of the school remunerated liy the state, to ascertain whether such property 
of Waldeck-Rousseau, disliked the separation of the churches belonged to the state, the department, or the commune, all such 
from the state, he accepted that policy as inevitable. After the property should be transferred to associations of public worship 
action of the Vatican in 1904, which had produced the rupture of {associalions cKltoclld-r) established in each commune in accordance 
diplomatic relations with France, many moderates who had been with the rules of the religion which they represented, for the pur- 
persistent in their opposition to the Combes ministry, and even pose of carrying on the practices of that religion. As the Vatican 
certain Nationalists, accepted the principle of separation, but subsequently refused to permit Catholics to take part in these 
urged that it should be effected on liberal terms. So on the 27 th associations, the important clauses relating to their organization 
of January', after the minister of education and public worship and powers became a dead letter, except in the case of the Pro- 
had announced tliat the government intended to Introduce a testant and Jewish associations, which affected only a minute 
separation bill, a vote of confidence was obtained by a majority proportionof the religious establishments undertheact. Nothing, 
of 373 to 99, half of the majority l)eing opponents of the Combes therefore, need be said about them except that the chief discus- 
ministry of various Republican and reactionary groups, while sions in the Cliambcr took place with regard to their constitution, 
the minority was composed of 84 Radicals and Socialists and which was so amended, contrary' to the wishes of the extreme 
only 15 reactionaries. anti-clericals, that many moderate critics of the original bill 

On the 2ist of March the debates on the separation of the thought that thereby the regular practice of the Catholic re- 
churches from the state began. A commission had been appointed ligion, under episcopal control, liad been safeguarded. A system 
in 1904 to examine the subject. Its reporter was M. of pensions for ministers of religion hitherto paid by the state was 
SeLn- Aristide Briand, .Socialist member for Saint Etienne, provided, according to the age and the length of service of the 
tioaLaw. According to French parliamentary procedure, the ecclesiastics interested, while in small communes of under a 
reporter of a commi-ssion, directed to draw up a great thousand inhabitants tire clergy were to receive in any case their 
scheme of legi.slalion, can make himself a more important person full pay for eight years. The bishops’ palaces were to be left 
in conducting it through a house of legislature thM the minister gratuitously at the disposal of the occupiers for two years, and 
in charge of the. bill. This is what M. Briand succeeded in doing, the presbyteries and seminaries for five years. This provision 
produced with rapidity a “ report ” on the whole question, too became a dead letter, owing to the orders given by the Holy 
in which he traced with superficial haste the history of the Church Sec to the clergy. Other provisions enacted that the churches 
in France from the baptism of Clovis, and upon this drafted a should not be used for political meetings, while the services held 
bill which was^ accepted by the government. He thus at one in them were protected by the law from the acts of disturbers, 
bound came from obscurity into the front rank of politicians, As the plenary operation of the law depended on the associations 
and in devising a revolutionary measure learned a lesson of cidhielles, the subsequent failure to create those bodies makes 
moderate statesmanship. In conducting the debates he took it useless to give a complete exposition of a statute of which 
the line of throwing the responsibility for the rupture of the they were an essential feature. 

Concordat on the pope. The leadership of the Opposition fell The passing of the Separation Law was the chief act of the 
on M. Ribot, who had been twice prime minister of the Republic last year of the presidency of M. Loubet. One other inrportant 
and 'was not a practising Catholic, He recognized that separation measure has to be noted, the law reducing compulsory military 
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service to two years. The law of 1889 had provided a general 
service of three years, with an extensive system of dispensations 
Recorded to persons for domestic reasons, or because they belonged 
to certain categories of students, such citizens being let off with 
one year’s service with the colours or being entirely exempted. 
The new law exacted two years’ service from every Frenchman, 
no one being exempted save for physical incapacity. Under 
the act of 1905 even the cadets of the military college of Saint 
Cyr and of the Polytechnic had to serve in the ranks before 
entering those schools. Anti-military doctrines continued to 
be encouraged by the Socialist party, M. Herv^, the professor 
who had been revoked in 1901 for his suggestion of a military 
strike in case of war and for other unpatriotic utterances, being 
elected a member of the administrative committee of the Unified 
Socialist party, of which M. Jaur^s was one of the chiefs. At 
a congress of elementary schoolmasters at Lille in August, anti¬ 
military resolutions were passed and a general adherence was 
given to the doctrines of M. Hervd. At Longwy, in the Eastern 
coal-field, a strike took place in September, durmg which the 
military was called out to keep order and a workman was killed 
in a cavalry charge. The minister of war, M. Berteaux, visited 
the scene of the disturbance, and was reported to have saluted 
the red revolutionary flag which was borne by a procession of 
strikers singing the “ Internationale." 

During the autumn session in November M. Berteaux .suddenly 
resigned the portfolio of war during a sitting of the Chamber, 
and was succeeded by M. Etienne, minister of the interior, a 
moderate politician who inspired greater confidence. Earlier 
in the year other industrial strikes of great gravity had taken 
place, notably at Limoges, among the potters, where several 
deaths took place in a conflict with the troops and a factory 
was burnt. Even more serious were the strikes in the govern¬ 
ment arsenals in November. At Cherbourg and Brest only a 
small proportion of the workmen went out, but at Lorient, 
Rochefort and especially at Toulon the strikes were on a much 
larger scale. In 1905 solemn warnings were given in the Chamber 
of the coming crisis in the wine-growing regions of the South. 
Radical-Socialists such as M. Doumergue, the deputy for Ntmes 
and a member of the Combes ministry, joined with monarchists 
such as M. Lasies, deputy of the Gers, in calling attention to 
the distress of the populations dependent on the vine. They 
argued that the wines of the South found no market, not because 
of the alleged over-production, but because of the competition 
of artificial wines ; that formerly only twenty departments of 
France were classed in the atlas as wine-producing, but that 
thanks to the progress of chemistry seventy departments were 
now so described. The deputies of the north of France and of 
Paris, irrespective of party, opposed these arguments, and the 
government, while promising to punish fraud, did not seem to 
take very seriously the legitimate warnings (jf the representa¬ 
tives of the South. 

The Republic continued to extend its friendly relations with 
foreign powers, and the end of M. Loubet’s term of pffice was 
signalized by a procession of royal visits to Paris, some of which 
the president returned. At the end of May the king of Spain 
:ame and narrowly escaped assassination from a bomb which 
was thrown at him by Spaniard as he was retuhiing with 
the president from the opera. In October M. Loubet returned 
this visit at Madrid and went on to Lisbon to see the king of 
Portugal, being received by the queen, who was the daughter 
of the comte de Paris and the sister of the due d’Orlians, both 
exiled by the Republic. In November the king of Portugal 
came to Paris, and the president of the Republic also received 
during the year less formal visits from the kings of England and 
of Greece. 

One untoward international event affecting the French 
ministry occurred in June 1905. M. Delcasse (see section on 
Exterior Policy), who had been foreign minister longer 
holder of that office under the Republic, 
Oahani, resigned, and it was believed that he had been sacrificed 
by the prime minister to the exigencies of Germany, 
which power was said to be disquieted at his having, in connexion 
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with the Morocco question, isolated Germany by promoting the 
friendly relations of France with England, Spain and Italy. 
Whether it be true or not that the French government was 
really in alarm at the possibility of a declaration of war by 
Germany, the impression given was unfavourable, nor was it 
removed when M. Rouvier himself took the portfolio of forwgn 
affairs. ^ . 

The year 1906 is remarkable in the history of the Third 
Republic in that it witnessed the renewal of all the public 
powers in the state, A new president of the Republic m.PatShn 
was elected on the 17th of January ten days after the pnaidtat 
triennial election of one-third of the senate, and the ot tba 
general election of the chamber of deputies followed **p"W/c. 
in May—the ninth which had taken place under the constitution 
of 1875. The senatorial elections of the 7th of January showed 
that the delegates of the people who chose the members of the 
upper house and represented the average opinion of the country 
approved of the anti-clcrical legislation of parliament. The 
election of M. Falli^res, president of the senate, to the presidency 
of the Republic was therefore anticipated, he being the candidate 
of the parliamentary majorities which had disestablished the 
church. At the congress of the two chambers held at Versailles 
on the 17th of January he received the absolute majority of 449 
votes out of 849 recorded. The candidate of the Opposition was 
M. Paul Doumer. whose anti-clericalism in the past was so 
extreme that when married he had dispensed with a religious 
ceremony and his children were unbaptized. So the curious 
spectacle was presented of the Moderate Opportunist M. Falliires 
being elected by Radicals and Socialists, while the Radical 
candidate was supported by Moderates and Reactionaries. For 
the second time a president of the senate, the second official 
personage in the Republic, was advanced to the chief magistracy, 
M. I/iubet having been similarly promoted. As in his case, 
M. Falliiires owed his election to M. CWmcnccau. When M. 
Loubet was elected M. C 16 mcnceau had not come to the end 
of his retirement from parliamentary life; but in political 
circles, with his powerful pen and otherwise, he was resuming 
his former influence as a “ king-maker.” He knew of the 
precariousness of Felix Faure’s health and of the indiscretions 
of the elderly president. So when the presidency suddenly 
became vacant in January 1899 he had already fixed his choice 
on M. Loubet, as a candidate whose unobtrusive name excited 
no jealousy among the republicans. At that moment, owing 
to the crisis caused by the Dreyfus affair, the Republic needed 
a safe man to protect it against the attacks of the plebiscitary 
party which had been latterly favoured by President Faure. 
M. Constans, it was said, had in 1899 desired the presidency of 
the senate, vacant by M. Loubet’s promotion, in preference to 
the post of ambassador at Constantinople. But M. CRmenceau, 
deeming that his name had been too much associated with 
polemics in the past, contrived the election of M. Fallites to the 
second place of dignity in the Republic, so as to have another 
safe candidate in readiness for the Elys^e in case President 
Loubet suddenly disappeared. M. Loubet, however, completed 
his septennate, and to the end of it M. Falli^res was regarded as 
his probable successor. As he fulfilled his high duties in the 
senate inoffensively without making enemies among his political 
friends, he escaped the fate which had awaited other presidents- 
designate of the Republic. Previously to presiding over the senate 
this Gascon advocate, who had represented his native Lot-et- 
Garonne, in either chamber, since 1876, had once been prime 
minister for three weeks in 1883. He had also held office irw 
six other ministries, so no politician in France had a larger 
experience in administration and in public affairs. ■ * 

On New Year’s Day 1906, the absence of the iTuncio from 
the presidential reception of the diplomatic body marked con¬ 
spicuously the rupture of the Concordat; for hitherto the repre¬ 
sentative of the Holy See had ranked as ioyert of the ambassadors 
to the Republic, whatever the relative seniority/)! his colleagues, 
and in the name of all thg foreign powers had officially saluted 
the chief of the state. On the 20th of January the inventories 
of the churches were- commenced, under the 3rd clause of the 
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Separation Act, for the purpose oi assessing the value of the 
furniture and other objects which they contained. In Fyis 
th^ occasioned some disturbance; but as the protesting rioters 
■were led by persons whose hostility to the Republic was more 
notorious than their love for religion, the demoi»trations were 
regurded as political rather than religiou.s. In certain rural 
districts, where the church had retailed its influence an<^ where 
its separation from the state was unpopular, the talcing of the 
inventories was impeded by the inhabitants, and in some places, 
whaia the troops were called out to protect the civil authorities, 
further feeling was aroused by the refusal of officers to act. 
But, as a rule, this first manifest operation of the Separation Law 
was received with indiff^ence by the population. One region 
where popular feeling was displayed in favour of the church was 
Flandens, where, in M'arch, at Boeschepe on the 
Salweii Belgian frontier, a man was killed during the taking 
miaiMtry. “f ^ inventory. This accident caused the fall of the 
ministry,. The moderate Republicans in the Chamber, 
who had helped to keep M. Rouvicr in office, withheld their 
support in a debate arising out of the incident, and the govern¬ 
ment was defeated by thirty-three votes. M. Rouvicr resigned, 
and the new president of the Republic sent for M.Sarrien, a Radical 
of the old school from Burgundy, who had been deputy for his 
native Saone-et-Loire from the foundation of the Chamber in 
1876 and had previously held office in four cabinets. In M. 
Sarrien’s ministry of the 14th of March 1906 the president of the 
council was only a minor personage, its real conductor being 
M. Climenceau, who accepted the portfolio of the interior. Upon 
him, therefore, devolved the function of “ making the elections ” 
M.CU- * 9 ° 6 » ts the minister at the Place Beauvau, 
weaeJaa where all the wires of administrative government are 
mittiwttr centralized, who gives the orders to the prefectures 
general election. As in France ministers sit 
* and speak in both houses of parliament, M.CMmcnceau, 
though a senator, now returned, after an absence of tWrteen years, 
to tlie C liamber of Deputies, in whieh he hud played a mighty part 
in the first seventeen years of its existence. His political ex¬ 
perience was unique. From an early period after entering the 
t liamber in 1876 he had exercised there an influence not exceeded 
by any deputy. Yet it was not until igofi, thirty years after his 
first election to parliament, that he held office—though in 1888 
he just missed the presidency of the Chamber, receii’ing the same 
number of votes as M. Mcline, to whom the post was allotted by 
right of seniority. He now returned to the tribune of the Palais 
Bourbon, on which he had been a most formidable orator. 
During his career as deputy his eloquence was chiefly destructive, 
and of the nineteen ministries which fell between the election 
of M. Grevy to the presidency of the Republic in 1879 and his 
own departure from parliamentary life in 1893 there were few 
of which the fall had nut been expedited by his mordant criticism 
or denunciation. He now came back to the scene of his former 
achievements not to attack but to defend a ministry. Though 
his old occupation was gone, his re-entry excited the keenest 
interest, for at sixty-five he remained the biggest political figure 
in France. After M. Clemenccau the most interesting of the 
new ministers was M. Briand, who was not nine years old when 
M. Clcmenceau had become conspicuous in political life as the 
mayor of Montmartre on the eve of the Commune. M. Briand 
had entered the Chamber, as Socialist deputy for Saint Etienne, 
only in 190*. The mark he had made as “ reporter ” of the 
Separation Bill has been noted, and on that account he became 
niiister of education and public worship—the terms of the 
Separation Law necessitating the continuation of a department 
for ecclesiastical afiairs. As he had been a militant Socialist 
of the “ unified group of which M. Jaur^s was the chief, and 
also a member of the superior council of labour, his appointment 
indicated that the new ministry courted the support of the 
extreme I,eft. It, however, contained some moderate men, 
notably M. Fomca^, who had the repute of makmg the largest 
income at the French bar after M. Waldeck-Rousseau gave up 
his practice, and who became for the second time minister of 
finance. The portfolios of the colonies and of public works were 
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also given to old ministers of moderate tendencies, M. Georges 
Leygues and M. Barthou. A former prime minister, M. L^on 
bourgeois, went to the foreign office, over which he had already 
presided, besides having represented France at the peace con¬ 
ference at the Hague; while MM, Etienne and Thomson re¬ 
tained their portfolios of war and marine. The cabinet contained 
so many men of tried ability that it was called the ministry of all 
the talents. But the few who understood the origin of the name 
knew that it would be even more ephemeral than was the British 
ministry of 1806; for the fine show of names belonged to a 
transient combination which could not survive the approaching 
elections long enough to leave any mark in politics. 

Before the elections took place grave labour troubles showed 
that social and economical questions were more likely to give 
anxiety to the goveriunent than any public movement 
resulting from the disestablishment of the church. 

Almost the first ministerial act of M. Clcmenceau was * 
to visit the coal basin of the Pas de Calais, where an 
Of cident causing great loss of life was followed by an uprising of 
the working population of the region, which spread into the 
adjacent department of the Nord and caused the minister of the 
interior to tiike unusual precautions to prevent violent demonstra¬ 
tions in Paris on Labour Day, the ist of May. The activity of 
the .Socialist leaders in encouraging anti-capitalist agitation 
did not seem to alarm the electorate. Nor dic^it show any sym¬ 
pathy with the appeal of the pope, who in his encyclical letter, 
Vehemeiiter nos, addressed to the French cardinals on the nth 
of February, denounced the Separation Law. So the result of 
the elections of May 1906 was a decisive victory for the anti¬ 
clericals and Socialists. 

A brief analysis of the composition of the Chamber of Deputies 
is always impossible, the limits of the numerous groups being 
ill-defined. But in general terms the majority supporting the 
radical policy of the bloc in the last parliament, which had 
usually mustered about 340 votes, now numbered mure than 400, 
including 230 Radical-Socialists and Socialists. The gains of the 
extreme Left were chiefly at the expense of the moderate or 
progressist republicans, who, about 120 strong in the old Chamber, 
now came back little more than half that number. The anti- 
rcpublican Right, comprising Royalists, Bonapartists and 
Nationalists, had maintained their former position and were 
about 130 all told. The general result of the polls of the 0 th 
and 20th of May was thus an electoral vindication of the advanced 
policy adopted by the old Chamber and a repudiation of moderate 
Republicanism; while the stationary condition of the reactionary 
groups showed that the tribulations inflicted by the last parlia¬ 
ment on the church had not provoked the electorate to increase 
its support of clerical politicians. 

The Vatican, however, declined to recognize this unmistakable 
demonstration. The bishops, taking advantage of their release 
from the concordatory restrictions which had withheld from 
them the faculty of meeting in assembly, had met at a preliminary 
conference to coasider their plan of action under the Separation 
I..aw. They had adjourned for further instructions from the 
Holy See, which were published on the 10th of August 1906, 
in a new encyclical Gravissimo officii, wherein, to the consterna¬ 
tion of many members of the episcopate, the pope interdicted 
the associations cuUudlts, the bodies which, under ^e Separation 
Law, were to be established in each parish, to hold and to organize 
the church property and finances, and were essential to the 
working of the act. On the 4th of September the bishops met 
again and passed a re.solution of submission to the Holy See. 
In spite of their loyalty they could not but deplore an injunction 
which inevitably would cause distress to the large majority cf 
the clergy after the act came into operation on the 12th ot 
December 1906. They knew only too well how hopeless wan 
the idea that the distress of the clergy would call forth any 
revulsion of popular feeling in France. The excitement of tow 
public that summer over a painful clerical scandal in the diocese 
of Chartres showed that the interest taken by the mass of the 
population in church matters was not of a kind which would aid 
the clergy in their difficult situation, 
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At thie close of the parliamentary recess M. Samen resigned 
the ptemiership on the pretext of ill-healthj and by a presidential 
decree of the 25th of Octobej 1906 M. CWmenceau, 
Tt*cU‘ jjggj, Qjiiej tQ fijj tjjg vacancy, took office. 

mtahtry. MM. Bourgeois, Pomcar6, Etienne and L^gues 
retired with M. Sarrien. The new prime mimster 
placed at the foreign office M. Pichon, who had learned politics 
on the staff of the Justice, the organ of M. CMmenceau, by whose 
influence he had entered the diplomatic service in 1893, after 
eight years in the chamber of deputies. He had been mimster 
at Pekin during the Boxer rebellion and resident at Tunis, 
and he was now radical senator for the Jura., M. Caillaux, a 
more adventurous financier than M. Rouvier or M. Poincar^, 
who had been Waldeck-Rousseau’s minister of finance, resumed 
that office. The most significant appointment was that of 
General Picquart to the war office. The new minister when a 
colonel had been willing to sacrifice his career, although he was 
an anti-Semite, to redressing the injustice which he believed 
had been inflicted on a Jewish officer—whose second condemna¬ 
tion, it may be noted, had been quashed earlier in 1906. M. 
Vivi’ani became the first minister of labour {Travail et Prevoyance 
sociale). The creation of the office and the appointment of a 
socialist lawyer and journalist to fill it showed that M. Climenceau 
recognized the increasing prominence of social and industrial 
questions and the growing power of the trade-unions. 

The acts and policy of the G^raenceau ministry and the events 
which took place during the years that it held office are too 
near the present time to be appraised historically. It seems not 
unlikely that the first advent to power, after thirty-five years 
of strenuous political life, of one who must be ranked among the 
ablest of the twenty-seven prime ministers of the Third Republic 
will be seen to have been coincident with an important evolution 
in the history of the French nation. The separation of the Roman 
Catholic Church from the state, by the law of December 1905, 
had deprived the Socialists, the now most powerful party of the 
extreme Left, of the chief outlet for their activity, which hitherto 
had chiefly found its scope in anti-clericalism. Having no longer 
the church to attack they turned their attention to economical 
questions, the solution of which had always been their theoreti¬ 
cal aim. At the same period the law relating to the Contract of 
Association of 1901, by removing the restrictions (save in the 
case of religious communities) which previously had prevented 
French citizens from forming association without the authoriza¬ 
tion of the government, had formally abrogated the individualistic 
doctrine of the Revolution, which in all its phases was intolerant 
of associations. The law of June 1791 declared the destruction 
of all corporations of persons engaged in the same trade or 
profession to be a fundamental article of the French constitution, 
and it was only in the last six years of the Second Empire that 
some tolerance was granted to Ijade-unions, which was extended 
by the Third Republic only in 1884. In that year the prohibition 
of 1791 was repealed. Not quite 70 unions existed at the end of 
1884. In 1890 they had increased to about 1000, in 1894 to 2000, 
and in 1901, when the law relating to the Contract of Association 
was passed, they numbered 3287 with 588,832 members. The 
law of 1901 did not specially affect them ; but this general act, 
completely emancipating all associations formed for secular 
purposes, was a definitive break with the individualism of the 
Revolution which had formed the basis of all legislation in France 
for nearly a century after the fall of the ancient monarchy. 
It was an encouragement and at the same time a symptom of the 
spread of anti-individualistic doctrine. This was seen in the 
accelerated increase of syndicated workmen during the years 
succeeding the passing of the Associations Law, who in 1909 were 
over a million strong. The power exercised by the trade-unions 
moved the functionaries of the government, a vast army under 
the centralized system of administration, numbering not less than 
800,000 persqns, to demand equal freedom of association for the 
purpose of regelating tlieir salaries paid by the state and’their 
conditions of, labour. This movement brought into new relief 
the long-recognized incompatibility of parliamentary government 
with Mministrative centralization as organized by f^poleoAi 


In another direction thf increased activity in the runll districts 
of*the Socialists, who hitherto had chiefly worked in the tedUstrial 
centres, indicated that they looked for support from the peannt 
proprietors, whose ownership in the soil had hitherto opposed 
them to the ^ctice of collectivist doctrine. In the summer of 
1907 an economic crisis in the wine-growing districts of the S#®th 
created a general discontent which spread to other rural regions. 
The Qtoenceau ministry, while opposing the excesses of revolu¬ 
tionary socialism and while incurring the strenuous hostility 
of M. Jauris, the Socialist leader, adopted a programme tAich 
was more socialistic than that of any previous government 
of the republic. Under its direction a bill for the imposition 
of a paduated income tax was paased 1^ the lower house, 
involving a scheme of direct taxation which would transform 
the interior fiscal system of France. But the income tax was 
still only a project of law when M. Cldmenceau unexpectedly 
fell in July 1909, being succeeded as prime minister by bis 
colleague M. Briand. His ministry had, however, passed one 
important measure which individualists regarded as an act of 
state-socialism. It took a long step towards the nationalization 
of railways by purchasing the important Western line and adding 
it to the relatively small system of state railways. Previously 
a more generally criticized act of the representatives of the 
people was not of a nature to augment the popularity of parlia¬ 
mentary institutions at a period of economic crisis, when senators 
and deputies increased their own annual salary, or indemnity as 
it is officially called, to 15,000 francs. (j. E. C. B.) 

Exterior Policy 1870-1909 

The Franco-German War marks a turning-point in the history 
of the exterior policy of France as distinct as does the fall of the 
ancient monarchy or the end of the Napoleonic epoch. 

With the disappearance of the Second Empire, by J^^***" 
its own fault, on the field of Sedan in September 1870, 
followed in the early months of 1871 by the proclamation 
of the German empire at Versailles and the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine under the treaty of peace of Frankfort, 
France descended from its primacy among the nations of conti¬ 
nental Europe, which it had gradually acquired in the half- 
century subsequent to Waterloo. It was the design of Bismarck 
that united Germany, which had been finally established under 
his direction by the war of 1870, should take the place hitherto 
occupied by France in Europe. The situation of France in 1871 
in no wise resembled that after the French defeat of 1815, 
when the First Empire, issue of the Revolution, had been upset 
by a coalition of the European monarchies which brought back 
and supported on his restored throne the legitimate heir to the 
French crown. In 1871 the Republic was founded in isolation. 
France was without allies, and outside its frontiers the form of 
its executive government was a matter of interest-only to its 
German conquerors. Bismarck desired that France should 
remain isolated in Europe and divided at home. He thought 
that the Republican form of government would best serve these 
ends. The revolutionary tradition of France would, under a 
Republic, keep aloof the monarchies of Europe, whereas, in the • 
words of the German ambassador at Paris, Prince Hohenlohe, 
a “ monarchy would strengthen France and place her in a better 
position to make alliances and would threaten our alliances." 
At the same time Bismarck counted on governmental instability 
under a Republic to bring about domestic disorganization which 
would so disintegrate the French nation as to render it unformid- 
able as a foe and ineffective as an ally. The Franco-GenBfcn 
War thus produced a situation unprecedented in the mutual 
relations of two great European powers. FroriLtfiat situation 
resulted all the exterior policy of France, for a whole generation, 
colonial as well as foreign. 

In 1875 Germany saw France in possession of a Constitutioa 
which gave promise of durability if not of permanence. German 
opinion had already been perturbed by thft facility and Speed 
with which France had paid off the etflossal war indemnity 
exacted by the conqueror, thus giving'proof of the inexhadstibki 
resources of the country and of its powers of recupewtioni Th* 
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aoccenfut reorganuation of the French army tinder the military 
law of 1872 caused hirther alarm lAien there appeared ti| be 
same possibility of the withdrawal of Russia from the Dreikaisei^ 
bund, which had set the seal on Germany’s triumph and France’s 
abasement in Europe. It seemed, thereforef as though it 
might be expedient for Germany to make a sudden aggression 
upon France before that countiy was adequately prepared for 
war, in order to crush the nation irreparably and to remove it 
from among the great powers of Europe. 

•he eoastitution of the Third Republic was voted by the 
National Assembly on the 25th of February 1875. The new 
constitution had to be completed by electoral laws and other 
complementary provisions, so it could not become effective 
until the following year, after the first elections of the newly 
founded Senate and Chamber of Deputies. M. Buffet was then 
charged by the president of the republic, Marshal MacMahon, 
to form a provisional ministry in which the due Decazes, who 
had been foreign minister since 1873, was retained at the Quai 
d’Orsay. The cabinet met for the first time on the i ith of March, 
and ten days later the National Assembly adjourned for a long 
recess. 

It was during that interval that occurred the incident known 
as “ The Scare of 1875.” The Kulturkampf had left Prince 
Bismarck in a state of nervous irritation. In all 
ofiSTsJ* directions he was on the look out for traces of Ultra¬ 
montane intrigue. The clericals in France after the 
fall of Thiers had behaved with great indiscretion in their desire 
to sec the temporal power of the pope revived. But when the 
reactionaries had placed MacMahon at the head of the state, 
their divisions and their political ineptitude had shown that 
the government of France would soon pass from their hands, 
and of this the voting of the Republican constitution by 
a monarchical assembly was the visible proof. Nevertheless 
Bismarck, influenced by the presence at Berlin of a French 
ambassador, M. de Gontaut-Biron, whom he regarded os a 
Ultramontane agent, seems to have thought otherwise. A 
military party at Berlin affected alarm at a law passed by the 
French Assembly on the 12th of March, which continued a 
provision increasing from three to four the battalions of each 
infantry regiment, and certain journals, supposed to be inspired 
by Bismarck, argued that as the French were preparing, it 
might be well to anticipate their designs before they were 
ready. Europe was scared by an article on the 6th oi May in 
The Times, professing to reveal the designs of Bismarck, from 
its Paris correspondent, Blowitz, who was in relations with 
the French foreign minister, the due Decazes, and with Prince 
Hohenlohe, German ambassador to France, both being prudent 
diplomatists, and, though Catholics, opposed to Ultramontane 
pretensions. Europe was astounded at the revelation and 
alarmed at the alleged imminence of war. In England the 
Disraeli ministry addressed the governments of Russia, Austria 
and Italy, with a view to restraining Germany from its aggressive 
designs, and Queen Victoria wrote to the German emperor to 
plead the cause of peace. It is probable that tliere was no need 
either for this intervention or for the panic which had produced 
it. We know now that the old emperor William was steadfastly 
opposed to a fresh war, while his son, the crown prince Frederick, 
who then seemed likely soon to succeed him for a long reign, 
was also determined that peace should be maintained. The 
scare had, however, a most important result, in sowing the seeds 
of the subsequent Franco-Russian alliance. Notwithstanding 
♦hat the tsar Alexander II. was on terms of affectionate intimacy 
with his uncle, the emperor William, he gave a personal assurance 
to General Le Flo, French ambassador at St Petersburg, that 
France should hS'VC the “ moral support ” of Russia in the case 
of an aggression on the part of Germany. It is possible that the 
danger rf war was exaggerated by the French foreign minister 
and his ambassador at Berlin, as is the ojxnion of certain French 
historians, who ^hink that M. de Gontaut-Biron, as an old 
loyalist, was only too glad to see the Republic under the protec¬ 
tion, as it were, of the most reactionary monarchy of Europe. 
At the same time. Bismarck’s denials of having acted with 


terrorwmg intent cannot be accepted. He was more sincere when 
he criticized the ostentation with which the Russian Chancellor, 
Prince Gortehakoff, had claimed for his master the char¬ 
acter of the defender of France and the obstacle to German 
ambitions. It was in memory of this that, in 1878 at the 
congress of Berlin, Bismarck did his best to impair the 
advantages which Russia had obtained under the treaty of San 
Stefano. 

The events which led to that congress put into abeyance the 
prospect of a serious understanding between France and Russia. 
The insurrection in Herzegovina in July 1875 reopened 
the Eastern question, and in the Orient the interests o/Srltel 
of France and Russia had been for many years con¬ 
flicting, as witness the controversy concerning the Holy 
Places, which was one of the causes of the Crimean War. France 
had from the reign of Louis XIV. claimed the exclusive right 
of protecting Roman Catholic interests in the East. This claim 
was supported not only by the monarchists, for the most part 
friendly to Russia in other respects, who directed the foreign 
policy of the Third Republic until the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877, but by the Republicans, who were coming into perpetual 
power at the time of the congress of Berlin—the ablest of the 
anti-clericals, Gambetta, declaring in this connexion that 
“ anti-clericalism was not an article of exportation.” The 
defeat of the monarchists at the elections ,of 1877, after the 
“ Seize Mai,” and the departure from office of the due Decazes, 
whose policy had tended to prepare the way for an alliance with 
the tsar, changed the attitude of French diplomacy towards 
Russia. M. W^dington, the first Republican minister for foreign 
affairs, was not a Russophil, while Gambetta was ardently 
anti-Russian, and he, though not a minister, was exercising that 
preponderant influence in French politics which he retained 
until 1882, the last year of his life. Many Republicans considered 
that the monarchists, whom they had turned out, favoured'the 
support of Russia not only as a defence against Germany, which 
was not likely to be effective so long as a friendly uncle and 
nephew were reigning at Berlin and at St Petersburg respective!)', 
but also as a possible means of facilitating a monarchical restora¬ 
tion in France. Consequently at the congress of Berlin M. 
Waddington and the other French delegates maintained a very 
independent attitude towards Russia. They supported the 
resolutions which aimed at diminishing the advantages obtained 
by Russia in the war, they affirmed the rights of France over 
the Holy Places, and they oppo.sed the anti-Semitic views of 
the Russian representatives. The result of the congress of Berlin 
seemed therefore to draw France and Russia farther apart, 
especially as Gambetta and the Republicans now in power were 
more disposed towards an understanding with England. The 
contrary, however, happened. 1 'hc treaty of Berlin, which took 
the place of the treaty of San Stefano, was the ruin of Russian 
hopes. It was attributed to the support given by Bismarck 
to the anti-Russian policy of England and Austria at the 
congress, the German chancellor having previously discouraged 
the project of an alliance between Russia and Germany. The 
consequence was that the tsar withdrew from the Dreikaiserbund, 
and Germany, finding the support of Austria inadequate for its 
purposes, sought an understanding with Italy. Hence arose 
the Triple Alliance of 1882, which was the work of Bismarck, 
who thus became eventually the author of the Franco-Russiati 
alliance, which was rather a sedative for the nervous tempaa- 
ment of the French than a remedy necessary for their protection. 
The twofold aim of the Triplice was the development of the 
Bismarck ian policy of the continued isolation of France and of 
the maintenance of the situation in Europe acquired by the 
German empire in 1871. The most obvious alliance for Germany 
was that with Russia, but it was clear that it could be ol^incd 
only at the price of Russia having a free hand to satisfy its 
ambitions in the East. This not only would have irritated 
England against Germany, but also Austria, and so might have 
brought about a Franco-Austrian alliance, and a day of reckoning 
for Germany for the combined rancours of two nations, left 
by i8d6 and 1871, It was thus that Germany allied itscii int 
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Hritb AustHa and then with Italy, leaving Russia eventually 
to unite with France. 

As the congress of Berlin took in review the general situation 
of the Turkish empire, it was natural that the French delegates 
should formulate the position of France in E^pt. 
^antloa. powers of Europe accepted the maintenance 

of the condominium in Egypt, financial and administra¬ 
tive, of England and France. Egypt, nominally a province of 
the Turkish empire, had been invested with a large degree of 
autonomy, guaranteed by an agreement made in 1840 and 1841 
between the Porte and the then five great powers, though some 
opposition was made to France being a party to this compact. 
By degrees Austria, Prussia and Russia (as well as Italy when it 
attained the rank of a great power) had left the international 
control of Egypt to France and England by reason of the pre¬ 
ponderance of the interests of those two powers on the Nile. 

In 1875 the interests of England in Egypt, which had hitherto 
been considered inferior to those of France, gained a superiority 
owing to the purchase by the British government of the shares 
of the khedive Ismail in the Suez Canal. Whatever rivalry there 
may have been between England and France, they had to present 
a united front to the pretensions of Ismail, whose prodigalities 
made him impatient of the control which they exercised over his 
finances. This led to his deposition and exile. The control was 
re-established by his successor Tewfik on the 4th of September 
1879. The revival ensued of a so-called national party, which 
Ismail for his own purposes had encouraged in its movement 
hostile to foreign domination. In September 1881 took place 
the rising led by Arabi, by whose action an assembly of notables 
was convoked for the purpose of deposing the government 
authorized by the European powers. The fear lest the sultan 
should intervene gave an appearance of harmony to the policy 
of England and France, whose interests were too great to permit 
of any such interference. At the end of 1879 the first Frcycinct 
cabinet liad succeeded that of M. Waddington and had in turn 
been succeeded in September 1880 by the first Ferry cabinet. 
In the latter the foreign minister was M. Barth^lemy Saint- 
Hilaire, an aged philosopher who had first taken part in politics 
when he helped to dethrone Charles X. in 1830. In September 
1881 he categorically invited the British government to join 
France in a military intervention to oppose any interference 
which the Porte might attempt, and the two powers each sent 
a war-ship to Alexandria. On the 14th of November Gambetta 
formed his grawd minisiere, in which he was foreign minister. 
Though it lasted less than eleven weeks, important measures 
were taken by it, as Arabi had become under-secretary for war at 
Cairo, and was receiving secret encouragement from the sultan. 
On the 7th of January 1882, at the instance of Gambetta, a 
joint note was presented by the British and French consuls to- 
the khedive, to the effect that their governm^ents were resolved 
to maintain the status quo, Gambetta having designed this as a 
consecration of the Anglo-French alliance in the East. There¬ 
upon the Porte protested, by a circular addressed to th6 powers, 
against tliis infringement of its suzerainty in Egypt.. Meanwhile, i 
tile assembly of notables claimed the right of voting the taxes 
and administering the finances of the country, and Gambetta, 
considering this as an attempt to emancipate Egyipt from the 
financial control of Europe, moved the British government to 
join with France in protesting against any interference on the 
part of the notables in the budget. But when Lord Granville 
accepted this proposal Gambetta had fallen, on the 26th of 
Jttnuary, being succeeded by M. de Freycinet, who for the second 
time became president of the council and foreign minister. 
Gambetta fell nominally on a scheme of partial revision of the 
constitution. It included the re-establishment of scrutin de liste, 
a method of voting to which many Republicans were hostile, so 
this gave hb enemies in his own party their opportunity. He 
thus fell the victim of republican jealousy, nearly half the Re¬ 
publicans in the diamber voting against him in the fatal divisipn. 
The subsequent debates of 1882 show that many of Gambetta’s 
adversaries were also opposed to hb policy of uniting with 
Englwd on the Egyptiaa question. Henceforth the interior 


affairs of Egypt have little to do with the subject we ore treating; 
bu^ some of the incident! in France which led to the English 
occupation of Egypt ought to be mentioned. M. de Freyciaet 
was opposed to any armed intervention by France; but in the 
face of the feeiing in the country in favour of maintaining the 
traditional influence of France in Egypt, his declarationnKf 
policy were vague. On th« 23rd of February 1882 he said that 
ho would assure the non-exclusive preponderance in Egypt of 
France and England by means of an understanding with Europe, 
and on the iilh of Hay that he wished to retain for FranflO^its 
peculiar position of privileged influence. England and France 
sent to Alexandria a combined squadron, which did not prevent 
a massacre of Europeans there on the jith of June, the khedive 
being now in the hands of the military pjorty under Arabi. On 
the iith of July the English fleet bombarded Alexandria, the 
French ships in anticipation of that action having departed the 
previous day. On the i8th of July the Chamber debated the 
supplementary vote for the fleet in the Mediterranean, M. de 
Freycinet declaring tliat France would take no active part in 
Egypt except as the mandatory of the European powers. This 
was the occasion for the last great speech of Gambetta in parlia¬ 
ment. In it he earnestly urged close co-operation with England, 
which he predicted would otherwise become the mistress of 
Egypt, and in his concluding sentences he uttered the famous 
" Ne lompes jamais Valliance anglaise.” A further vote, pro¬ 
posed in consequence of Arabi’s open rebellion, was abandoned, 
as M. de Freycinet announced that the European powers declined 
to give France and England a collective mandate to intervene 
in their name. In the Senate on the 25th of July M. Scherer, 
better known as a philosopher than as a politician, who had 
Gambetta’s confidence, read a report on the supplementary votes 
which severely criticized the timidity and vacillation of the 
government in Egyptian policy. Four days later in the Chamber 
M. de Freycinet proposed an understanding with England limited 
to the protection of the Suez Canal. Attacked by M. CL-menceau 
on the impossibility of separating the question of the canal 
from the general Egyptian question, the ministry was defeated 
by a huge majority, and M. de Freycinet fell, having achieved 
the distinction of being the chief instrument in removing Egypt 
from the sphere of French interest. 

Some of the Republicans whose votes turned out M. de Frey¬ 
cinet wanted J ules Ferry to take his place, as he was considered 
to be a strong man in foreign policy, and Gambetta, for this 
reason, was willing to see his personal enemy at the head of public 
affairs. But this was prevented by M. Climenceau and the 
extreme Left, and the new ministry was formed by M. Duclerc, 
an old senator whose previous official experience had been under 
the Second Republic. On its taking office on the 7th of August, 
the ministerial declaration announced that its policy would be in 
conformity with the vote which, by refusing supplies for the 
occupation of the Suez Canal, had overthrown M. de Freycinet. 
The declaration characterized this vote as a measure of reserve 
and of prudence but not as an abdication.” Nevertheless the 
action of the Chamber—^which was due to the hostility to 
Gambetta of rival leaders, who had little mutual affection, 
including MM. de Freycinet, Jules Ferry, Cl^menceau and the 
president of the Republic, M. Grivy, raliier than to a desire to 
abandon Egypt—did result in the abdication of France. After 
England single-handed had subdued the rebellion and restored 
the authority of the khedive, the latter signed a decree on the 
iith of January 1883 abolishing the joint control of England 
imd France. Henceforth Egypt continued to be a frequent topi* 
of debate in the Chambers; the interests of France in respect 
of the Egyptian finances, the judicial system and otKer institu¬ 
tions formed the subject of diplomatic carrespgnJence, as did 
the irritating question of the eventual evacuation of Egypt by 
England. But though it caused constant friction between the 
two countries up to the Anglo-French convention of the 8th of 
April 1904, there was no longer a French active policy with regard 
to Egypt. The lost predominance of France in that country 
did, however, quicken French activity in other regions of northern 
Africa, r 
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The idea that the Mediterranean might become a French lake 
has, in different senses, been a preoccupation for France and for^ 

I its rivals in Europe ever since Algeria became a French 
province by a series of fortuitous incidents—^an insult 
■*” offered by the dey to a French consul, hja refusal to 

makesvparation, and the occasion it afforded of diverting public 
attention in France from interior atfaii^ after the Revolution 
of 1830. The French policy of preponderance in Egypt had only 
for a secondary aim the domination of the Mediterranean. 
The Feanch tradition in Egypt was a relic of Napoleon’s vain 
scheme to become emperor of the Orient even before he had made 
himself emperor of the West. It was because Egypt was the 
highway to India that under Napoleon III. the French had con¬ 
structed the Suez Canal, and for the same reason England could 
never permit them to become masters of the Nile delta. But 
the possessors of Algeria could extend their coast-line of North 
Africa without seriously menacing the power which held Gibraltar 
and Malta. It was Italy which objected to a French occupation 
of Tunis. Algeria has never been officially a French “ colony.” 
It is in many respects administered as an integral portion of 
French territory, the governor-general, as agent of the central 
power, exercising wide jurisdiction. Although the Europeans 
in Algeria are less than a seventh of the population, and 
although the French are actually a minority of the European 
inhabitants—Spaniards prevailing in the west, Italians and 
Maltese in the east—the three departments of Constantine, 
Algiers and Oran are administered like three French departments. 
Consequently, when disturbances occurred on the borderland 
separating Constantine from Tunis, the French were able to say 
to Europe that the integrity of their national frontier was threat¬ 
ened by the proximity of a turbulent neighbour. The history of 
the relations between Tunis and France were set forth, from the 
French standpoint, in a circular, of which Jules Ferry was said 
to be the author, addressed by the foreign minister, M.Ba^flemy 
Saint-Hiloire on the 9th of May 1881, to the diplomatic agents 
of France abroad. 'Ilte most important point emphasized ly 
the French minister was the independence of Tunis 
Taa I. Porte, a situation which would obviate diffi¬ 

culties with Turkey such as had always hampered the European 
powers in Egypt. In support of this contention a protest made 
by the British government in 1830, against the French conquest 
of Algiers, was quoted, as in it Lord Aberdeen had declared that 
Europe had always treated the Barbary states as independent 
powers. On the other hand, there was the incident of the bey 
of Tunis having furnished to Turkey a contingent during the 
Crimean War, which suggested a recognition of its vassalage 
to the Sublime Porte. But in 1864, when the sultan had sent a 
fleet to La Goulette to affirm his “ rights ” in Tunis, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople intimated that France declined 
to have Turkey for a neighlMur in Algeria. France also in 1868 
essayed to obtain control over the finances of the regency; but 
England and Italy had also large interests in the country, so an 
mtemational flnancial commission was appointed. In 1871, 
when France was disabled after the war, the bey obtained from 
Constantinople a firman of investiture, thus recognizing the 
suzerainty of the Porte. Certain English writers have reproached 
the Foreign Office for its lack of foresight in not taking advantage 
of France’s disablement by establishing England as the pre¬ 
ponderant power in Tunis. The fact that five-sixths of the com¬ 
merce of Tunis is now with France and Algeria may seem to 
justify such regrets. Yet by the light of subsequent events it 
see«is probable that England would have been diverted from 
more profitable undertakings had she been saddled with the 
virtual administration and military occupation of a vast territory 
which such preponderance would have entailed. The wonder is 
that this opportunity was not seized by Italy; for Mozzini and 
other workers in the cause of Italian unity, before the Bourbons 
had been driven from Naples, had cast eyes on Tunis, lying over 
against the coasts oi Sicily at a distance of barely 100 m., as a 
favourable field for colonization and as the key of the Afri^n 
Mediterranean. But when Rome became once more the capital 
of Italy^ Carthage was not fated to fall again under its domination 


and the occasion offered by France’s temporary impotence was 
neglected. In 1875 when France was rapidly recovering, there 
went to Tunis as consul an able Frenchman, M. Roustan, who 
became virtual ruler of the regency in spite of the resistance of 
the representative of Italy. French action was facilitated by 
the attitude of England. On the 26th of July 1878 M. Wadding- 
ton wrote to the marquis d’Harcourt, French ambassador m 
London, that at the congress of Berlin Lord Salisbury had said to 
him—the two delegates being the foreign ministers of their 
respective governments—in reply to his protest, on behalf of 
France, against the proposed English occupation of Cyprus, 

“ Do what you think proper in Tunis: England will offer no 
opposition.” This was confirmed by Lord Salisbury in a despatch 
to Lord Lyons, British ambassador in Paris, on the 8th of August, 
and it was followed in October by an intimation made by the 
French ambassador at Rome that France intended to exercise 
a preponderant influence in Tunis. Italy was not willing to 
accept this situation. In January 1881 a tour made by King 
Humbert in Sicily, where he received a Tunisian mission, was 
taken to signify that Italy had not done with Tunis, and it was 
answered in April by a French expedition in the regency sent from 
Algeria, on the pretext of punishing the Kroumirs who had been 
marauding on the frontier of Constantine. It was on this occasion 
that M. Barthilemy Saint-Hilaire issued the circular quoted 
above. France nominally was never at war with Tunis ; yet the 
result of the invasion was that that country bedune virtually a 
French possession, although officially it is only under the pro¬ 
tection of France. The treaty of El Bardo of the 12th of May 
1881, confirmed by the decree of the 22nd of April 1882, placed 
Tunis under the protectorate of France. The country is 
administered under the direction of the French Foreign Office, 
in which there is a department of Tunisian affairs. The governor 
is called minister-resident-general of France, and he also acts 
as foreign minister, being assisted by seven French and two 
native ministers. 

The annexation of Tunis was important for many reasons. 

It was the first successful achievement of France after the 
disasters of the Franco-German War, and it was the 
first enterprise of serious utility to France undertaken 
beyond its frontiers since the early period of the Second ttrruanr. 
Empire. It was also important as establishing the 
hegemony of France on the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
When M. Jules Cambon became governor-general of Algeria, his 
brother M. Paul Cambon having ^n previously French resident 
in Tunis and remaining the vigilant ambassador to a Mediter¬ 
ranean power, a Parisian wit said that just as Switzerland had its 
Lac dts quatre Cantons, so France had made of the midland sea 
its Lae des deux Cambons. The jeu d^esprit indicated what was 
the primary significance to the French of their becoming masters 
of the Barbary coast from the boundary of Morocco to that of 
Tripoli. Apart from the Mediterranean question, when the 
scramble for Africa began and the Hinterland d^trine was 
asserted by European powers, the possession of this extended 
coast-line resulted in France laying claim to the Sahara and the 
western Sudan. Consequently, on the maps, the whole of nor^- 
west Africa, from Tunis to the Congo, is claimed by France with 
the exception of the relatively small areas on the coast belonging 
to Morocco, Spain, Portugal, Liberia, Germany and Engird. 
On this basis, in point of area, France is the greatest Africm 
power, in spite of British annexations in south and equatorial 
Africa, its area being estimated at 3,866,930 sq. m. (including 
*17,950 in Madagascar) as against 2,101,411 more ^ectively 
possessed by Great Britain. The immensity of ite domain on 
paper is no doubt a satisfaction to a people which prefers to 
pursue its policy of colonial expansion without the ud of emigra¬ 
tion. The acquisition of Tunis by France is also important as 
an example of the system of protectorate as applied to coloniza¬ 
tion. annexation might have more gravely irritated the 

powers having interests in the country. England, in spite of 
Lord S jisbury’s suggestions to the French foreign minister, 
was none too pleased with France’s policy; while Italy, with 
iff fU^octs outnumbering all other European settlers m thj^ 
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rsganc^, was in a mood to accept a pteteoctior a quarrel for the 
reasons already mentioned. Apart from these considerations 
the French government favoured a protectorate 
'’staum it did not wbh to make of Tunis a second 
Algeria. While the annexation of the latter had 
excellent commerdal results for France, it had <not 
been followed by successful ccdonizatiun, though it had cost 
France 160 millions sterling in the first sixty years after it 
became French territory. The French cannot govern at home 
or abroad without a centralized system of administration. 
The organization of Algeria, as departments of France with their 
administrative divisions, was not an example to imitate. In the 
beylical government France found, ready-made, a sufficiently 
centralized system, such as did not exist in Algeria under native 
rule, which could form a basis of administration by French 
functionaries under the direction of the Quai d’Otsay. The 
result has not been unpleasing to tire numerous advocates in 
France of protectorates as a means of colonization. Accord¬ 
ing to M.Paul Leroy-Beaulieu,the most eminent French authority 
on colonization, who knows Tunis well, a protectorate is the 
most pacific, the most supple, and the least costly method of 
colonization in countries where an organized form of native 
government exists ; it is the system in which the French can most 
nearly approach that of English crown colonies. One evil wtiich 
it avoids is the so-cailed representative system, under which 
setutors and dejSuties are sent to the French parliament not only 
from Algeria as an integral part of France, hut from the colonies 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe and French India, while Cochin- 
China, Guiana and Senegid send deputies alone. These sixteen 
deputies and seven senators attach themselves to the various 
Moderate, Ttadical and Socialist groups in parliament, which 
have no connexion with the interests oi the colonies ; and the 
consequent introduction of French political controversies into 
colonial elections has not been of advantage to the oversea 
possessions of France. P'rom this the protectorate system has 
spared Tunis, and the paucity of French immigration will con¬ 
tinue to safeguard that country from parliamentary representa¬ 
tion. After twenty years of French rule, of 130,000 European 
residents in Tunis, not counting the army, only 22,000 were 
French, while nearly 70,000 were Italian. If under a so-called 
representative system the Italians had demanded nationalization, 
for the purpose of obtaining the franchise, complications might 
have arisen which axe not to be feared under a protectorate. 

'But of all the results of the French aimexarioa of Tunis, the 
mhst important was undoubtedly the Triple AHiance, into 
which Italy entered in resentment at having been 
T%u deprived of the African territory which seemed marked 
AiSattu. out as its natural field for colonial expansion. The 
most manifest cause of Italian hostility towards France 
had passed away four years Iwfore the annexation'of''^his, 
when the reactionaries, who had favoured'the restiturion-bf the 
teinporal power of tbs pope, fell for ever frdiri ^awer. The 
det^'calism of fhe anti-republicans, whq fayoOrad a tevival 
of lihe fatal policy of riie Second Empire wH«rtby‘'Btenoe, after 
Magenta and Solferino, had by leaving Its garrisoti at St Angelo, 
been the last obstacle to Italian unity, was One of the chief 
causes of their downfall. For after the war witl^Oermany, the 
mutilated land and the vanquished’ nation had need to avoid 
wanton provocations of %reign powers.' Henoeforth the French 
Republic, governed by Rep'^icans, "Was to be an anti-clerical 
force in' Europe, sympathizing Writh the' Italian occupation of 
Rome. But to make Italy fwdize ttet Prance was no kmger 
fhe enemy of coihplete Italian uwty k would have been necessary 
fhat all causes of irritation between the two Latin sister natioens 
were removed. Such causes of dHsenskm did, however, remaJh, 
arisirig from economic questions. The maritime reUtions of 
the tWo chief Mediterranean powers were based'on a treaty 
of navigation of 1862—when Venice was no party to ft being 
an Austrian port—^which Crkpi denounced 'as'it r^ic of JtaHan 
servility to'W^s Napoleon HI. Commercial rivalry was 
indbeed by the industrial development of northern Italy, when 
freed' froed-Austrian rule, 'Moi«bveT/''the’‘enrighmt^'{)ve^e»5i(y 
i‘f .-t- 


of !the'Italians flooded oettam regions of Fcanoe wirii Italian 
^eap labour, with the natural result of bitter ^mosity hetween 
the intruders and the inhabitants of the districts thus invaded. 
Tfw annexation of. Tunis, coming on the top of these causes 
of in;itatki% exasperated Italy. A new treaty of commerce 
was oevertl^ess signed' between the two oountries on 3rd 
of November 1881. JJnfortunately .for its stability, iKiag 
Huofbert. the previous week had gone to Vienna fo see the 
emperor of. Austria. In visiting in .his capital the former arch¬ 
enemy of Italian unity, who could never return the CQnutesy, 
Rome being interdicted for Catholic sovereigns by the prisoner 
of the Vatican,’’ Humbert had only followed the example of his 
father Victor Emmanuel, who went ^tb to Berlin and to Vienna 
in 1873. But that was when in France the due de Broglie was 
prime minister of a clerical government of which many of the 
suppe^ers were clamouring for the restitution of the temporal 
power. King Humbert’s visit to Vienna at the moment when 
Gambetta, the great anti-clerical champion, was at the height 
of his influence was significant for other reasons. Since the 
7th of October 1879 Germany and Austria had been united by a 
defensive treaty, and though its provisions were not published 
until 188S, the two central empires were known to be in tire 
closest alliance. Tiie king of Italy’s visit to Vienna, where he 
was accompanied by his ministers Depretis and Mancini, had 
therefore the same significance as though he liad gone to Berlin 
also. On the 20th of May 1882 was signed the treaty of the 
Triple AUionoe, which for many years bound Italy to Germany 
in its relations with the continental powers. The alliance was 
first publicly announced on the 13th of March 1883, in the 
Italian Chamber, by Signor Mancini, minister for foreign affaks. 
The aim of Italy in joining the combination was alliance with 
Germany, the enemy of Fiance. The connexion with Austria 
was only tolerated because it secured a union with the powerful 
government of Berlin. It effected the complete isolation of 
France in Europe. An understanding between the French 
Republic and Russia, which alone could alter that situation, was 
impractic^le, as its only basis seemed to be the possibility of 
having a common enemy in Germany or even in England. But 
that double eventuality was anticipated by a secret convention 
concluded at Skiecnewice in September 1884 by the tsar and 
the German emperor, in which they guaranteed to one another 
a benevolent neutrsdity in case of hustiliries between England 
and :Rus8iai arising out of the Afghan question. 

It wiM be convenient here to refer to the relations of Ftonce 
with Germany and I-taly respeotively in -tiie years succeeding 
the signature -of ths Triple Alliance. With 'Gorraairy both 
Gambetta, who died ten weeks before the treaty was announced 
and'who was a strong Russophobe, and his adversary Jules Ferry 
were indined to come to an understanding. But in this they 
had not the su’>port of French 'Opinion. In September 1883 
the king of Spain had 'visited the sovereigns of Austtia and 
Germany. Alphonso XII., to prove that tMs jourMy was not 
a'Sign of hostility to France, came to Paris on his '■way home 
:on Michaelmas Day on an official visit to President Gr6vy. 

' Unfaftimataly it was announoed that the German emperor had 
ihade -the king colonel of a regiment of . Uhlans garrisoned at 
StreSsburg, the anniversary of the t^ing of which city was being 
celebrated by the emperor by the inauguration of a monument 
made out of cannon taken from the F«noh, on the very eve of 
King Alphonso’s arrival. Violent protests were made in Paris 
in the monarch.cal and in not a few republican journals, 
with the result that the king of Spain was hooted'by the argwd 
as he drove with the president from the station to'his embassy, 
and again on his way' to dine the same night at thd®ly»^ The 
incident’was closed by M. Gr^vyls apologies aiwj ■theTetirement 
of the minister of war, General Thibaudin, who under pressure 
from the extreme Left had dedined to meet If m itfUtn. Though 
it displayed the bitter hostility of the population towards 
Gmmany, the incident did not ^gmvAte FrMeo-fknaan 
rrfatiOnL This was due to the policy of the prime minister, 
Jutes Ferry, who to catty it out made himself foreign miniitM' 
tn NiMember, in the place df Challemel-Lacour,' who resigned. 
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Jules Ferry’s idea was that colonial cjcpansion -was the surest 
:ineans for France to recover its presii^, and that this cou^ 

I be obtained only by maintaining peaceful relations 
^ powers of Europe. His consequent 
rtiatiami. unpopularity caused his fall in April i'88j«and the next 
w year a violent change of military policy was marked 
■by ^e arrival of General Boulaa^r at the roinistrv of 
war, where he remained, in the Froycinot and Goblet cad 5 nets, 
frona January ,1886 to the 17th of May 1887, His growing pupu- 
laritjtoin France was answered by Bismarck, who asked for 
an increased vote for the German army, indicating that he 
considered Boulanger the coming dictator for the war of revenge ; 
so when the Reichstag, on^the 14th of January 1887, voted the 
supplies for three years, instead of for the seven demanded by the 
cbimcellor, itiwas dissolved. Bismarck redoubled bis efforts in the 
press and in diplomacy, vainly attempting to come to an under¬ 
standing with Russia and with more success moving the Vatican 
to order the German Catholics to support him. He obtained 
his vote for seven years in March, and the same month renewed 
the Triple Alliance. In April tlie Sclmaebcld incident seemed 
■nearly to cause war between France and Germany. The com¬ 
missary-special, an agent of the ministry of the interior, at 
Pagny-sur-Moselle, the last French station on the frontier of the 
annexed territory of Lorraine,having stepped across the boundary | 
to regulate some official matter with the corresponding func¬ 
tionary on the German side, was arrested. It was said tliat 
Schnaeljeli was arrested actually on French soil, and on whichever 
side of the line he was standing he had gone to meet the German 
official at the request of the latter. Bismarck justified the 
outrage in a speech in the Prussian Landtag which suggrated 
that it was impossible to live at peace with a nation so bellicose 
as the French. In I'Yance the incident was regarded as a trap 
laid by tlie chancellor to excite French opinion under the-aggres- 
sive guidance of Boulanger, and to produce events which would 
precipifate a war. The French remained calm, in spite of the 
growing popularity of Boulanger. The. Goblet ministiy resigned 
on the 17th of May 1887 after a hostile division on the budget, 
and the opportunity was taken to get rid of the minister of war, 
who posed as tlie coming restorer of Alsace and Lorraine to France. 
The Boulangist movement soon became onti-Republican, and 
the opposition to it of successive ministries improved the official 
relations of the French.and German governments. The circum¬ 
stances attending the fall of President Gr8vy the same year 
strengthened the Boulangist agitation, and Jules Ferry, who 
seemed indicated as his successor, was discarded by the Repnbli- 
can majority in the electoral congress, as a revolution wsaa 
threatened in Paris if tlie choice fell on “ the German Ferry.” 
Sadi Carnot was consequently elected president of the Republic 
on the 3rd of .December 1887. Three months later, lon the qtii 
of March 1888, died the old emperor William who .had personified 
the conquest of France by Germany. His son, the pacific emperor 
Frederick, died too, on the 15th of June, «o the accession of 
William IL, the pupil of Bismar^, at a moment when Boulanger 
threatened to become plebiscitary dictator of France, was 
ominous for the peace of furope. But in April 1889 .Boulanger 
ignominiously fM the country, and in Mardi 1890 Bismarck 
felU France none the less rejected all friendly overtures made 
by the young emperor. In February 1S91 his mother came to 
Paris and was unluckily induced to visit the scenes of German 
triumph near the capatH—^the ruins of St Qoud.and the Chateau 
of Versailles whore the German empire was proclaimed. The 
in^jdent colled forth such an explositm of wrath from the French 
press that it was clear that France had not forgotten 1871. 
By this time, however, Franco was no longer isolated and at 
the mercy of Germany, which by reason of the increase of Its 
population while lliat of France had remained almost stationary, 
was, unden the system of compulsory military service in the 
two countries, more than a match for its neighbour in a single- 
handed conflict., Even tlie Triple Alliance ceased to be a'terror 
for France. An understanding arose between France and 
Russia preliminary to the Franco-Riussian alliance, which became 
the pivot of French exterior relations until the defeat .of Russia 


in the Japanese war of 1904. So the second renewal of the 
Triplice was forthwith answered by a visit of the French squadron 
to Kronstadt in July 1891. 

While such were the relations between France and the principal 
party to the IViple Alliance, the same period was marked by 
bitter dissension between France and Italy. Tunis 
had made Italy Gallophobe, but the diplomatic 
relations between the two countries had been courteous 
until the death of Depretis in 1887. When Crispi 
succeeded him as prime minister, and till 1891 was the director 
■of the exterior policy of Italy, a change took place. Crispi, 
though not the author of the Triple Alliance, entered w^ 
onthusia.sm into its spirit of hostility to France. The old Sicilian 
revolutionary hastened to pay his respects to Bismarck at Fried- 
richsruh in October 1887, the visit being highly approved in 
Italy. Before that the French Chamber had, in July r886, by a 
small majority, rejected a new treaty of navigation between 
France and Italy, this being followed by the failure to renew 
the commercial treaty of i88i. Irritating incidents were of 
constant occurrence. In i888 a conflict between the French 
con.sulat Massowah and the Italians who occupied that Abyssinian 
port induced Bismardc to instruct the German ambassador in 
Paris to tell M. Goblet, minister for foreign affairs in the Floquet 
cabinet, in case he should refer to the matter, that if Italy were 
involved thereby in complications it would not stand alone 
—this menace being communicated to Crispf by the Italian 
ambassador at Berlin and officially printed in a green-book. 
But after Bismarck's fall relations improved a little, and in April 
1890 the Italian fleet was sent to Toulon to salute I’resident 
Carnot in the name of King Humbert, though this did not 
prevent the French government being suspected of having 
designs on Tripoli. Italian opinion was again incensed against 
France by the action of the French clericals, represaited by a 
band of Catholic pilgrims ” who went to Rome to oficr their 
sympathy to the pope in the autumn of 1891, and outraged the 
buriaJ-placeofVictor Emmanuel by writing in the visitors’ register 
kept at the Pantheon the words ‘‘ Vive le ftape.” In August 
1893 a fight took place at Aigues Mortes, the medieval wMled 
city on the salt marslies of the Gulf of Ljons, between French 
and Italian workmen, in which seven Italians were killed. _ But 
Crispi had gone out of office early in iSpr, and the ministers 
who succeeded him were more disposed to prevent a rupture 
.between Italy and France. Crispi became prime minister again 
in December 1893, but this time without the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. He placed .at the Consulta Boron Blanc, who thoagh a 
strong partisan of the Triple Alliance was closely attached to 
France, being a native of Savoy, where he spent his yearly 
vacations on French soil. That tte relations Ixitween tte two 
nations were better was shown by what occurred after the 
murder of President Carnot in June 1894. The fact that the 
assassin was an Italian might have caused trouble a little earlier ; 
but the grief of the Italians was so sincere, as shown by popular 
demonstrations at Rome, that no .snti-lt^ian violence todk 
7;>laf«» in France, and in words of the Fkench ambassador, 
M. Billot, Caserio’s crime seemed likely to further an under¬ 
standing between the two peoples. The movement was very 
slight and made no progress during the short presidency af M. 
Casimir-Perier. On the ist of November 1894 Alexander III. 
died, when the .Italian press gave proof of the importance attri¬ 
buted by the Triplice to ^ Franco-Russian understanding 
by expressing a hope that the new tsar would put an end to it. 
But on the loth of June 1895, the foreign minister, M. Hanotsmx, 
intimated to the French Chamber that the understanding had 
become an alliance, and on the xyth the Russian amba^dor 
in Paris conveyed to M. Fdlix Fanre, who was now president 
of the Republic, Ibe collar of St Andrew, while the same day 
llie French and Russian men-of-war, invited to the opening of 
the Kiel Canal, entered German waters together. The union of 
France with Russia was no doubt one cause of the cessation of 
Italian hostility to France ; but others were at work. The in¬ 
auguration of-the statue of MacMahon at Magenta the same week 
as the dimovmceipemt of the F^aheo-Russian Hlianee shdwed 
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there wu a disposition to revive the old sentiment of fraternity 
which had once united France with Italy. More important was 
the necessity felt by the Italians of improved commercial re¬ 
lations with the French. Crispi fell on the 4th of March 1896, 
after the news of the disaster to the Italian troops at Adowa^ 
the war with Abyssinia, being a disastrous legacy left by him. 
The previous year he had caused the withdrawal from Paris of 
the Italian ambassador Signor Ressmaim, a friend of France, 
transferring thither Count Tomielli, who during his mission 
in London had made a speech, after the visit of the Italian fleet 
to Toulon, which qualified him to rank as a misogalio. Put with 
the final disapp>earance of Crispi the relations of the two Latin 
neighbours became more natural. Commerce between them had 
diminished, and the business men of both countries, excepting 
certain protectionists, felt that the commercial rupture was 
mutually prejudicial. Friendly negotiations were initiated on 
both sides, and almost the last act of President F 41 ix Faure 
before his sudden death—M. Delcass£ being then foreign minister 
—^was to promulgate, on the 2nd of February 1899, a new com¬ 
mercial arrangement between France and Italy which the 
French {jarliament had adopted. By that time M. Barrdre was 
ambassador at the Quirinal and was engaged in promoting 
cordial relations between Italy and France, of which Count 
Tomielli in Paris had already become an ardent advocate. 
Italy remained a party to the Triple Alliance, which was renewed 
for a third period in 1902. But so changed had its significance 
become that in October 1903 the French Republic received for 
the first time an oflicial visit from the sovereigns of Italy. 
This reconciliation of France and Italy was destined to have most 
important results outside the sphere of the Triple Alliance. 
The return visit which President Loubet paid to Victor Emmanuel 
III. in April 1904, it being the first time that a French chief of the 
state had gone to Rome since the pope had lost the temporal 
sovereignty, provoked a protest from the Vatican which caused 
the rupture of diplomatic relations between France and the Holy 
See, followed by the repudiation of the Concordat by an act 
passed in France, in 1905, separating the church from the state. 

While the decadence of the Triple Alliance had this important 
effect on the domestic aSairs of France, its inception had pro- 
duced the Fronco-Rusuw alliance, which took France 
■Warn. ^ isolation in Europe, and became the pivot 

of its exterior policy. It has been noted that in the 
years succeeding the Franco-Prussian War the tsar Alexander II. 
hod sliown a disposition to support France against German 
aggression, as though to moke up for his neutrality during the 
war, which was so benevolent for Germany that his uncle 
William I. had ascribed to it a large share of the German victory. 
The assassination of Alexander 11 , by revolutionaries'in 1881 
made it difficult for the new autocrat to cultivate closer relations 
with a Republican government, although the Third Republic, 
under the influence of Gambetta, to whom'its consolidation was 
chiefly due, had repudiated that proselytizing spirit, inherited 
from the great Revolution, which had disquieted the'monarchies 
of Europe in 1848 and had provoked their hostility to the Second 
Republic. But the Triple Alliance which was concluded the 
year after the murder of the tsar indicated the possible expediency 
of an understanding between the two great powers of the West 
and the East, in response to the combination of the three central 
powers of Europe,—though Bismarck after his fall revealed that 
m 1884 a secret treaty was concluded between Germany and 
Russia, which was, however, said to have in view a war between 
England and Russia. Internal dissension on the subject of 
colonial {X>lic)' in the far East, followed by the fall of Jules 
Ferry and the Boulangist agitation were some of the causes 
whi(^ prevented France from strengthening its position in 
Europe by seeking a formal understanding with Russia in the 
first part of the reign of Alexander III. But when the Boulangist 
movement came to an end, entirely irom the incompetency of 
its leader, it behoved the government of the Republic to find a 
means of satkfyinf the strong patriotic sentiment revealed in 
the nation, .srfai0h,'4>‘'^cted 1^ a capable and daring soldier, 
would have swept away the parliamentary republic and estab¬ 
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lished a military dictatorship in its place. The Franco-Russian 
jmderstanding providefl that means, and Russia was ready for 
It, having become, by the termination in 1890 of the (pecret 
treaty with Germany, not less isolated in Europe than France. 
In July i8ei, when the French fleet visited Kronstadt the 
incident caused such enthusiasm throughout the French ^tion 
that the exiled General,Boulanger’s existence would have been 
forgStten, except among his dwindling pcrsoiud followers, had 
he not put an end to it by suicide two months later at Brussels. 
The Franco-Russian understanding united all parties,niot in 
love for one another but in the idea that France was thereby 
about to resume its place in Europe. The Catholic Royalists 
ceased to talk of the re.stitution of^the temporal power of the 
pope in their joy at the deference of the government of the 
republic for the most autocratic monarchy of Christendom; 
the Boulangists, now called Nationalists, hoped that it would 
lead to the war of revenge with Ciermany, and that it might also 
be the means of humiliating England, as shown by their resent¬ 
ment at the visit of the French squadron to Portsmouth on its 
way home from Kronstadt. It is, however, extremely improbable 
that the understanding and subsequent alliance would have been 
effected had the Boulangist movement succeeded. For the last 
thing that the Russian government desired was war with Ger¬ 
many. What it need^ and obtained was security against 
German aggression on its frontier and financial aid from France ; 
so a French plebiscitary government, having for its aim the 
restitution of Alsace and Lorraine, would have found no support 
in Russia. As the German chancellor, Count von Caprivi, said 
in the Reichstag on the 27th of November 1891, a few weeks 
after a Russian loan had been subscribed in France nearly 
eight times over, the naval visit to Kronstadt had not brought 
war nearer by one single inch. Nevertheless when in 1893 the 
Russian fleet p>aid a somewhat tardy return visit to Toulon, 
where it was reviewed by President Carnot, a party of Russian 
officers who came to Parts was received by the population of 
the capital, which less thsm five years before had acclaimed 
GeneraJI Boulanger, with raptures which could not have been 
exceeded had tlwy brought back to France the territory lost in 
1871. In November 1894, Alexander III. died, and in January 
1895, M. Casimir-P^rier resigned the presidency of the Republic, 
to which he had succeeded only six months before on the assassi¬ 
nation of M. Carnot. So it was left to Nicholas II. and President 
Felix Faure to proclaim the existence of a formal alliance between 
France and Russia. It appears that in 1891 and 1892, at the 
time of the first public manifestations of friendship between 
France and Russia, in the words of M. Ribot, secret conventions 
were signed by him, being foreign minister, and M. de Freycinet, 
president of the council, which secured for France “ the support 
of Russia for the maintenance of the equilibrium in Europe ” ; 
and on a later occasion the same statesman said that.it was after 
the visit of the empress Frederick to Paris in 1891 that Alexander 
HI. made to France certain offers which were accepted. The 
word “ alliance ” was not publicly used by any minister to 
connote the relations of France with Russia until the 10th of June 
1895, when M. Hanotaux used the term with cautious vagueness 
amid the applause of the Chamber of Deputies. Yet not even 
when Nicholas II. came to France in October 1896 was the word 
“ alliance ” formally pronounced in any of the official speeches. 
But the reception given to the tsar and tsaritsa in Paris, where 
no European sovereign had come oflicially since William of 
Germany passed down the Champ>s Elys^es as a conqueror, 
was of such a character that none could doubt that this was |he 
consecration of the alliance. It was at last formally prodoiined 
by Nicholas IL, on board a French man-of-war, •on'*the occasion 
of the visit of the president of the Republic to Rtssia in August 
1897. From that date until the formation of M. Briand’s 
cabinet in 1909, nine different ministries succeeded one another 
and five ministers of foreign affairs; but they aU loyally sup¬ 
ported the Fmneo-Russion alliance, although its popularity 
diminished in France long before the war ^tween Russia and 
Japan, which deprived it of its efficacy in Europe. In 1901 
Nicholas II. came again to France and was the guest of Presii^t 
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Loubet at Compli^. His visit excited little enthusiasm 
in the nation, which was disposed to attribute it to KusJi.'.js 
iinaiKial need of France; while the Socialists, now a strong 
party which provided the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry with an 
important part of its majority in the Chamber, violently attacked 
theJKliance of the Republic with a reactionary autocracy. 
However anomalous that may have bean it did not preveijt the 
whole French nation from welcoming the friendship between 
the governments of Russia and of France in its early stages. 
Nor eih there be any doubt that the popular instinct was right 
in according it that welcome. France in its international rela¬ 
tions was strengthened morally by the understanding and by 
the alliance, which also served as a check to Germany. But 
its association with Ru.ssia had not the results hoped for by 
the French reactionaries. It encouraged them in their opposition 
to the parliamentary Republic during the Dreyfus agitation, 
the more so because the Russian autocracy is anti-Semitic. It 
also made a Nationalist of one president of the Republic, Felix 
Faure, whose head was so turned by his imperial frequentations 
that he adopted some of the less admirable practices of princes, 
and also seemed ready to assume the bearing of an autocrat. 
His sudden death was as great a relief to ^e parliamentary 
Republicans as it was a disappointment to the plebiscitary 
party, which anti-Dreyfusism, with its patriotic pretensions, 
iiad again made a formidable force in the land. But the election 
of the pacific and constitutional M. Loubet as president of the 
Republic at this critical moment in its history counteracted 
any reactionary influence which the Russian alliance might have 
had in France ; so the general effect of the alliance was to 
strengthen the Republic and to add to its prestige. The visit 
of the tsar to Paris, the first paid by a friendly sovereign since 
the Second Empire, impressed a population, proud of its capital, 
by an outward sign which seemed to show that the Republic 
was not an obstacle to the recognition by the monarchies of 
Europe of the place still held by France among the great powers. 
Before M. Loubet laid down office the nation, grown more 
republican, saw the visit of the tsar followed by ^ose of the 
kings of England and of Italy, who might never have been 
moved to present their respects to the French Republic had not 
Russia shown them the way. 

While the French rejoiced at the Russian alliance chiefly as 
a check to the aggressive designs of Germany, they also liked 
the association of France with a power regarded as 
RttiMtiooM hostile to England. This traditional feeling was not 
England, discouraged by one of the chief artificers of the alliance, 
Baron Mohrenheim, Russian ambassador in Paris, 
who until 1884 had filled the same position in London, where he 
had not learned to love England, and who enjoyed in France a 
popularity rarely accorded to the diplomatic ^ent of a foreign 
power. An entente cordiale has since been initiated between 
England and France. But it is necessary to refer to the less 
agreeable relations which existed between the two countries, 
as they had some influence on the exterior jwlicy of the Third 
Republic. England and France had no causes of friction within 
Europe. But in its policy of colonial expansion, during the last 
twenty years of the ipth century, France constantly encountered 
England all over the globe. The first important enterprise beyond 
the seas seriously undertaken by France after the Franco- 
German War, was, as we have seen, in Tunis. But even before 
that question had been mentioned at the congress of Berlin, 
in 1878, France had become involved in an adventure in the Far 
Eaet, which in its developments attracted more public attention 
at home than the extension of French territory in northern 
Africa. Had these pages been written before the end of the 
19th century it .would have seemed necessary to trace the 
operations of France in Indo-China with not less detail than 
has been given to the establishment of the protectorate in Tunis. 
But French hopes of founding a great empire in the Far East 
came to an end witja the partial resuscitation of China and the 
rise to power of Japan. As we have seen, Jules Ferry’s idea 
was that in colonial expansion France would find the best means 
of recovering prestige after the defeat of 1870-71 in the years 
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of recuperationwhen itwas essential to be diverted fromEuropean 
complications. Jules Ferry was not a friend of Gambetta, in 
spite of later republican legends. But the policy of colonial 
expansion in Tunis and in Indo-China, associated with Ferry’s 
name, was projected by Gambetta to give satisfaction to France 
for the necessity, imposed, in his opinion, on the French govern¬ 
ment, of taking its lead in foreign affairs from Berlin. How 
Jules Ferry developed that system we know now from Bismarck’s 
subsequent expressions of regret at Ferry’s fall. He believed 
that, had Ferry remained in power, an amicable arrangement 
would have been made between France and Germany, a formal 
agreement having been almost concluded to the effect that France 
should maintain peaceable and friendly relations with Germany, 
while Bismarck supported France in Tunis, in Indo-China and 
generally in its schemes of oversea colonization. Even though the 
friendly attitude of Germany towards those schemes was not 
official, the contrast was manifest between the benevolent tone 
of the German press and that of the English, which was generally 
hostile. Jules Ferry took his stand on the position that his 
policy was one not of colonial conquest, but of colonial conserva¬ 
tion, that without Tunis, Algeria was insecure, that without 
Tongking and Annam, there was danger of losing Cochin-China, 
where the French had been in possession since 1861. It was on 
the Tongking question that Ferry fell. On the joth of March 
1885, on the news of the defeat of the French trojps at Lang-Son, 
the Chamber refused to vote the money for carrying on the cam¬ 
paign by a majority of 306 to 149. Since that day public opinion 
in France has made amends to the memory of Jules Ferry. 
His patriotic foresight has been extolled. Criticism has not been 
spared for the opponents of his policy in parliament of whom 
the most conspicuous,M. CWmenceau and M. Ribot,have survived 
to take a leading part in public affairs in the soth century. 
The attitude of the Parisian press, which compared Lang-Son 
with Sedan and Jules Ferry with fimile Ollivier, has been 
generally deplored, as has that of the public which was ready 
to offer violence to the fallen minister, and which was still so 
hostile to him in 1887 that the congTe.ss at Versailles was per¬ 
suaded that there would be a revolution in Paris if it elected 
“ the German Ferry ” president of the Republic. Nevertheless 
his adversaries in parliament, in the press and in the street have 
been justified—^not owing to their superior sagacity, but owing 
to a series of Unexpected events which the most foreseeing 
statesmen of the world never anticipated. The Indo-China 
dream of Jules Ferry might have led to a magnificent empire in 
the East to compensate for that which Duplebc lost and Napoleon 
failed to reconquer. 

The Russian alliance, which came at the time when Ferry’s 
policy was justified in the eyes of the public, too late for him 
to enjoy any credit, gave a new impetus to the French idea 
of establishing an empire in the Far East. In the opinion of all 
the prophets of Europe the great international struggle in the 
near future was to be that of England with Russia for 'the 
possession of India. If Russia won, France might have a sh^ 
in the dismembered Indian empire, of which part of the frontier 
now marched with that of French Indo-China, since Burma 
had become British and Tongking French. Such aspirations were 
not formulated in white-books or in parliamentary speeches. 
Indeed, the apprehension of difficulty with Finland limited 
French ambition on the Siamese frontier. That did not prevent 
dangerous friction arising between England and France on the 
question of the Mekong, 5 ie river which flows from China almost 
due south into the China Sea traversing the whole length of 
French Indo-Chink, and forming part of the eastern boundary 
of Upper Burma and Siam. The aim of France was to secure the 
whole of the left hank of the Mekong, the highway of commerce 
from southern China. The opposition of Siam to this delimitation 
was believed by the Ftench to be inspired by England, the 
supremacy of France on the Mekong river being prejudicial to 
British commerce with China. The inevitable rivalry bets^n 
the two powers reached an acute crisis in 1893, the British 
ambassador in Paris being Lord Dufferin, who well understoed 
the question, upper Burma having been annexed to India under 
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bis vicerqyolty in 1883. TbeiDftttsr was. ant settled until 1894, 
when not only was the French claim to the left bank of the 
Mekong allowed, but the neutrality of a.af-kilometre tone on the 
Siamese bank was conceded as open to French trade. It is said 
that at one moment in July 1893 England and France were more 
nearly at war than at any other mtemational crisis under the 
Third Republic, not excluding that of Fashoda, though the acute 
tension between the governments was unknown to the public. 

The Panama affair had left Fhench public opinion in a nervous 
condition. Fantastic charges were brought not only in the 
press, but in the chamber of deputies, against newspapers and 
politicians of having accepted bribes from the British govern¬ 
ment. At the general election in August and Septeml^r 1893 
M. C 16 menceau was pursued into his distant constituency in the 
Var by a crowd of Parisian politicians, who brought about his 
defeat less by alleging his conne-xion with the Panama scandal 
than by propagating tlie legend that he was the paid agent of 
England. The official republic, which changed its prime minister 
three times and its foreign minister twice in 1893, M. Develle 
filling that post in the Ribot and Dupuy ministries, and M. 
Casimii-Perier in his own, repudiated with energy the calumnies 
as to the attempted interference of England in French domestic 
affairs. But the successive governments were not in a mood to 
make concessions in foreign questions, as all France was under 
the glamour of the preliminary manifestations of the Russian 
alliance. This wa.s seen, a few weelcs after the elections, in the 
wild enthusiasm with which I'aris received Admiral Avelane 
and his officers, who had brought the Russian fleet to Toulon to 
return the visit of the French fleet to Kronstadt in 1891. The 
death of Marshal MacMahon, who had won his first renown in the 
Crimea, and his funeral at the Invalides while the Russians were 
in Paris, were used to emphasiae the fact that the allies before 
Sebastopol were no longer friends. The projector of the French 
mpire m the Far East didnot live to see this phase of the seeming 
justiffcation'of the policy which had cost him place and popularity. 
Jules Perry had died on the 17th of March 1893, only three weeks 
after his triumphant rehabilitation in the political world by his 
dectiun to the presidency of the Senate, the second post in the 
state. The year he died it seemed as though with the active 
aid of Russia and the sympathy of Germany the possessions of 
France in south-eastern Asia might have indefinitely expanded 
into southern China. A few years later the defeat of Russia 
by Japan and the rite of the tea-power of the Japanese practic¬ 
ally ended the French empire in Indo-China. What the French 
already had at the end of the last century is virtually guaranteed 
to them only by the Anglo-Japanese alliance. It is in the irony 
of things thait these possessions which were a sign of French rivalry 
with England sliould now be secured to France by England’s 
friendliness. For it is now recognized by the French that the 
defence of Indo-China is impossible. 

Had the French dream been realized of a iarge expansion of 
territory into southern China, the aucce® of the new i&mpire would 
AMcaa based on free Chinese labour.- This might 

poZ/ot. counterbalanced an initial ob^dato all French 

colonial schemes, more important than those which 
arise from international difficulties—the reluctance of the 
French to establish themselves as serious, colo^lists in their 
ovexsea possessions. We have noted how Algeria, which is 
nearer to Toulon and Manseilles than are Paris and Havre, 
has been compiiratively neglected by the French, after eighty 
years of occupation, in spite of the amenity of its climate and 
Its soil for European settlers. The new French colonial school 
advocates- the withdrawal of France from adventures in distant 
tropical countries which can bo reached only by long sea voyages, 
ana the concentration of French activity in- the northern half 
of tho African continent. Madagascar is, as we have seen, 
counted as Africa in computing the area of French colonial 
territory. But it lies entirely outside the, scheme of African 
coloniaation,. and in spite of the loss- of life and money inemred 
in its conquest, its retention is not popular with the new scrool, 
although the .first claim of France to it was as long ago as the . 
reign of Louis XHL,.when in 1642 a ocunpany was founded under 


the protection let Richelieu fet -thti'colomearion of the ‘jslaaad. 
'JJhe French of, the ipthufiidizoth oenturies/may wellbe considered 
less enterprisng in both hemispheres than were their onceetort 
of the 17 th, and Madagascar, after having been the cause of 
much ili-feeling between England and France under the Third 
Republic down to the time of its formal -annexation, h^ the 
law (jf the 9th of August i8(^, is not now the object of much 
interest among French politicians. On the African continent 
it is different. When the Republic succeeded to the Second 
Empire the French African possessions outside Algieitkwerc 
inconsiderable in area. The chief was Senegal, which though 
founded as a French station under Louis XIll., was virtually 
the creation of Faidherbe under tly Second Empire, even in 
a greater degree than were Tunis and Twigking of Jules Ferry 
under the 'J'hird Republic. There was also Gabun, which is 
now included in French Congo. Those outposts in the tropics 
became the starting-points for the expansion of a French sphere 
of influence in north Africa, which by the beginning of the 20th 
century made France the nominal possessor of a vast territory 
stretcliing from the equatorial region on the gulf of Guinea to 
the Mediterranean, A large portion of it is of no importance, 
including the once mysterious Timbuktu and the wilds of the 
waterless Sahara desert. But the steps whereby these wide 
tracts of wilderness and of valuable territory came to pnacb 
be marked on the maps in French colours, by inter- tad 
natimoal agreement, are important, as they were Bagihh 
associated with the last serious official dispute between ''/va/iy. 
England and France before the period of entente. M. Hanotaux, 
who was foreign minister for lie then unprecedented term of 
four years, from 1894 to 1898. with one short interval of a few 
roontlis, 1ms thrown an instructive light on the feeling with which 
French politicians up to the end of the 19th century regarded 
England. He declared in 1909, with the high authority of 
one who was during years of Ang^o-Freneh tension the mouth¬ 
piece of the Republic in its relations with other powers, that 
every move in the direction of colonial expansion made by 
France disquieted and irritated England. He complained 
that when France, under the stimulating guidance of Jules 
Ferry, undertook the reconstitution of an oversea domain, 
England barred the way—in Egypt, in Tunis, in Madagascar, 
in, Indo-China, in the Congo, in Oceania. Writing with the 
knowledge of an ex-foreign minister, who had enjoyed many 
years of retirement to enable him to weigh his words, M. 
Hanotaux asserted without any qufdification that when he 
took office England “ had conceived a triple design, to assume 
the position, of heir to the Portuguese posse.ssions in Africa, 
to destroy the independence of the South African republics, 
and to remain in perpetuity in Egypt.” We have not to discuss 
the truth of those propositions, we have only to note the tendency 
of French policy ; and in so doing it is useful to remark that the 
official belief of the Third Republic in the last period of the 
19th century was that England was the,enemy of French colonial 
cxpan.sion ^ over the globe, and that in the so-called scramble 
for Africa English ambition was the chief obstacle to the schemes 
of France. M, Hanotaux, with tlie authority of official know¬ 
ledge, indicated that the English project of a railway from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Cairo was the provocation which stimu¬ 
lated the Frendi to essay a similar adventure ; though he denied 
that the Marchand mission and other similar expeditions about 
to be mentioned were conceived with the specific object of 
preventing the accomplishment of the British plan. The explorar 
tioiis of .Stanley had demonstrated that access to the Great LoIks 
and tlie Upper Nile could be effected as easily from the west 
coast of Africa as from other directions. The Fre^ff, from their 
ancient possession of Gabun, had extended thgir operations far 
to the e^, and had by treaties with European powers obtained 
the right bank of the Ubanghi, a great affluent of the Congo, 
as a frontier between their territory and that of the Congo 
Independent State. They thus found themjelvesy with respect 
to Europe, in possession of a region which approached the- 
valley <rf the Upper Nik. Between the fall of Jules Feriy 
in i^5<«nd the beginning of the Russian alliance come a period 
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<st ' ScefVaMd < «StM 4 y in Fmwh eobnial fiXjliMsbrti thfff' un<^ 
popiiliiT{«3* of' tho Tongking cstpoiMion* was one of the oaiHff 
of tJ* ^'pulwrity of Gefierai BooIanger, Who divwted the Pretteb 
public front distant enterprises to acontemplatkm of the Gernian 
fhonttior, and when' Boirtangism came to aifl endathe Panama 
affafektoolc itS' plkoe in the interest it excited. But the colonial 
party in Frdnae dld not lose sight of the^ossibility of estidt&hing 
Upptr ® position on the Upper Nile. The partition of Africa 
Mile seemed to offer an occasion for France to take com- 
Mp/u» pensation for the English occupation of Egypt. In 
1892 the Budget Commission, on the proposal of 
M. Etienne, deputy for Oran, who had three times been colonial 
under secretary, voted 3ep,ooo francs for the de.spatch of a 
mission to explore and report on those regions, which had not 
had much attention .since the days of Emin. But the project 
was not then carried out. Later, parliament voted a sum six 
times larger for strengthening the French positions on the Upper 
Ubanghi and their means of communication with the coast 
But Colonel Monteil’s expedition, which was the consequence 
of this vote, was diverted, and the 1,800,000 francs were spent 
at Loango, the southern port of French (iongo, and on the Ivory 
Coast, the French territory which lies between Liberia and 
the British Gold Coast tiolony, where a prolonged war ensued 
with Samory, a Nigerian chieftain. In September 1894, M. 
Dclcassi being colonial minister, M. Liotard was appointed 
commissioner of the Upper Ubanghi with instructions to extend 
French influence in the Bahr-el-Ghaxal up to the Nile. In 
addition to ofticial missions, numerous expeditions of French 
explorers took place in Central Africa during this period, and 
negotiations were continually going on between the British 
and French governments. Towards the end of 1895 Lord Salis- 
Ijury, who had succeeded Lord Kimberley at the foreign office, 
informed Baron de Courcel, the French ambassador, that an 
expedition to the Upper Nile was projected for the purpose of 
putting an emd to Mahdism. M. Hanotaux was not at this 
moment minister of foreign affairs. He had been succeeded 
by M. BerthelOt, the eminent chemist, who resigned that office' 
on the 26lh of March 1896, a month before the fall of the Bour¬ 
geois cabinet of which he Was a member, in consequence of a 
question raised in the chamber on thb subject of the English 
expedition to the Soudan. According to M. Hanotaux, who 
returned to the Quai d’Orsay, in the Meline ministry, on the 
aqth of April 1896, Lord Salisbury at the end of the previous 
year, in announcing the expedition confidentially to M. de 
Courcel, had assured him that it would nut go beyond Dongola 
without a preliminary understanding with France. There must 
have been a misunderstanding on this point, as after reaching 
Dongola in September 1896 the Anglo-Egyptian army proceeded 
up the Nile in the direction of Kliartoum. Before M. Hanotaux 
resumed office tlie Marchand mission had been formally 
mlul’oa"' On the 24th of February 1896 M. Guicysse, 

colonial minister in the Bourgeois ministry, had signed 
Captain Marchand’s instructions to the effect that he' must 
march through the Upper Ubanghi, in order to extend French 
influence as far as the Nile, and try to reach that river 
before Colonel Colvile, who was leading an expedition from 
the East. He was also advised to conciliate the Mahdi if the aim 
of the mission could be benefited thereby. M. Liotard was 
raised to the rank of governor of the Upper Ubanghi, and in 
a despatch to him the new colonial minister, M. Andr6 Ix;bon, 
■wrote that the Marchand mission was not to be considered a 
military enterprise, it being sent out with the intention of 
maintaining the political line which for two years M. Liotard 
had persistently been following, and of which the establishment 
of France in the basin of the Nile ought to be the crowning 
reward. Two days later, on the 25th of June 1896, Captain 
Marchand* embarked for Africa. This Ls not the place' for a 
description of his adventures hi crossing the continent or -when 
he encountered General KitAener at Fashoda, two 
months after his arri-val there in July 1898 Olid a 
fortnight after the battlc' of Omduitflan and' ^ capture of 
Khartoum. The news -was- made known to Europe by the 


slrdBi'*s telegntha toi titd British gbveitnfiMit in September 
ailnounetag the presence of the French missien at FasHodh. 
Then enSued a period of aCtfte tension between the Etench and 
English' governments, which gave the impression to ^e public 
that War between the two countries was inevitable. But those 
who were watching the situation in Ftance on the spot knew 
that there was nO ffuestion of fighting. France was unprepsred, 
and was dso involved in the toils of the Dreyfus affair. Had 
the situation been that of a year later, when the French domestic 
controversy was ending and the Transvaal War beginning, 
England might have been in a very difficult position. General 
Kitchener declined to recognize a French occupation of any 
part of the Nile valley. A long discussion ensued between the 
British and French governments, which was ended by the latter 
deciding on the 6th of November 1898 not to maintain the 
Marchand mission at Fashoda. Captain Marchand refused to 
return to Europe by way of the Nile and Lower Egypt, marching 
across Abyssinia to Jibuti in French Somaliland, where he 
embarked for France. He wa.s received with well-merited 
enthusiasm in Paris. But the most remarkable feature of his 
reception was that the ministry became so alarmed lest the 
popularity of the hero of Fashoda should !■« at the expense 
of that of the parliamentary republic, that it put an end to the 
public acclamations by despatching him secretly from the 
capital—a somewhat similar treatment having been accorded to 
General Dodds in 1893 on his return to France’after conquering 
Dahomey. The Marchand mission had little effect on African 
questions at issue between France and Great Britain, as a great 
.settlement had been effected while it was on its way 
across the continent. On the 14th of June 1898, the 
day before the fall of the Meline ministry, when M. tsvtt. 
Hanotaux finally ([uitted the Quai d’Orsay, a conven¬ 
tion of general delimitation was signed' at Paris by that minister 
and by the British ambassador, Sir Edmund Monson, which as 
regards the respective claims of England and France covered 
in its scope the whole of the northern half of Africa from Sene- 
gambia and the Cemgo to the valley of the Nile. Comparatively 
little attention was paid to' it amid the exciting events which 
followed, so little that M. de Courcel has officially recorded 
that three months later, on the eve of the Fashoda incident, 
Lord Salisbury declared to him that he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the geography of Africa to express an opinion 
on certain questions of delimitation arising otrt of the success 
of the British expedition on the Upper Nile. The convention 
of June 1898 was, however, of the highest importance; as it 
affirmed the junction into one vast territory of the three chief 
African domains of France, Algeria and Tunis, Senegal and the 
Niger, Chad and the Congo, thus conceding to France the whole 
of the north-western continent with the exception of M'orodco, 
Liberia and' the European colonies on the Atiantic. This 
arrangement, which was completed by an additional cenventiort 
on the 2ist of March 1899, made Morocco a legitimate object 
of French ambition. 

The other questions which caused' mutual animosity between 
England and Prance in the decline of the 19th century had 
nothing whatever to do with their conflicting inter- 
national interests. The offensive attitude of the 
English press towards France on asccount of the wife 
Dreyfus affair was repaid by the French in their Bagitad. 
criticism of the Boer War. When those sentimental causes of 
mutual irritation had become less acute, the press of the two 
countries was moved by certain influences to recognize that it 
was in their interest to be on good terms with one another. 
The importance of their commercial relations was brought 
into relief as though it were a new fact. At lost in 1903 state 
visits between the rulers of England and of France took place 
in their respective capitals, for the first time shwe the early days 
of the Second Empire, followed by an Anglo-French ooirvention 
signed on the 8th of April 1904. By this an arrangement was 
come to on outstanding questions pf controversy between 
England and france in -various part^ of the world. France 
undertook ne# to interfere with' the action of England in Egypt, 
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while England made a like undertaking as to French linAuenca 
in Morocco. France conceded certain of its fishing rights in 
Newfoundland which had been a perpetual source of irritation 
between the two countries for nearly two hundred years since 
tlie treaty of Utrecht of 1713. In return England made several 
concessions to France in Africa, including that of tlie Los 
Islands off Sierra Leone and some rectifications of frontier on 
the Gambia and between the Niger and Lake Chad. Other 
points of difference were arranged as to Siam, the New Hebrides 
and Madagascar. The convention of 1904 was on the whole 
more advantageous for England tlian for France. The free 
hand which England conceded to France in dealing with Morocco 
was a somewhat burdensome gift owing to German interference ; 
but the incidents which arose from the Franco-German conflict 
in that country are as yet too recent for any estimate of their 
possible consequences. 

One result was the retirement of M. Delcass6 from the foreign 
office on the 6th of June 1905. He had been foreign minister 
for seven years, a consecutive period of rare length, 
'wmkoiM exceeded in England since the creation of 

Dthuti.' th« office, when Castlereagh held it for ten years, 
and one of prodigious duration in the history of the 
Third Republic. He first went to the Quai d’Orsay in the flrisson 
ministry of June 189S, remained there during the Dupuy ministry 
of the same year, was reappointed by M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
in his cabinet which lasted from June 1899 to June 1902, was 
retained in the post by M. Combes till his ministry fell in January 
1905, and again by his successor M. Rouvier till his own resignation 
in June of that year. M. Delcuss6 had thus an uninrerrupted reigri 
at the foreign office during a long critical pieriod of transition 
both in the interior politics of France and in its exterior relations. 
He went to the Quai d’Orsay when the Dreyfus agitation was 
most acute, and left it when parliament was absorbed in dis¬ 
cussing the separation of church and state. He saw the Franco- 
Russian alliance lose its popularity in the country even before the 
Russian defeat by the Japanese in the last days of his ministry. 
Although in the course of his official duties at the colonial office 
he had been partly responsible for some of the expeditions sent 
to Africa for the purpose of checking British influence, he was 
fully disposed to pursue a policy whi^ might lead to a friendly 
understanding with England. In this lie differed from M. 
Hanotaux, who was essentially the man of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, owing to it much of his prestige, including his election 
to the French Academy, and Russia, to which he gave exclu¬ 
sive allegiance, was then deemed to be primarily the enemy of 
England. M. Delcass6 on the contrary, from the first, desired to 
assist a rapprochement between England and Russia as pre¬ 
liminary to the arrangement he proposed between England 
and France. He was foreign minister when the tsar paid his 
second visit to France, but there was no longer the national 
unanimity which welcomed him in 1896. M. Delcass6 also accom¬ 
panied President Loubet to Russia when he returned the tsar’s 
second visit in 1902. But exchange of compliments between 
France and Russia were no longer to be the sole.intemational 
ceremonials within the attributes of the French foreign office; 
M. Delcass6 was minister when the procession of European 
sovereigns headed by the kings of England and of .Italy in 1903 
came officially to Paris, and he went with M. Loubet to London 
and to Rome on the president’s return visits to those capitals— 
the latter being the immediate cause of-the rupture of the con¬ 
cordat with the Vatican, though M- Delcassd was essentially a 
concordatory minister. His retirement from the Rouvier 
ministry in June 1905 was due to pressure from Germany in 
consequence of his opposition to German interference m Morocco. 
His resignation took place just a week after the news had arrived 
of the destruction of the Russian fleet by the Japanese, which 
completed the disablement of the one ally of France. The 
impression was current in France that-Germanv wished to give 
the French nation a fright before the understanduig with Eng^d 
had reached an effective stage, and it was actually believed 
that the resignation of M. Delca^ averted a declaration of war. 
iUthough that belief revned to some extent the fading enmity 


I of the French towards the conquerors of Alsaoe-Lotramer the 
I ^ar which accompanied* it mov^ a considerable section of the- 
nation to favour an understanding with Germany in prefei^noe 
to, or even at the expense of, friendly relations with England. 
M. CUmenceeu, who only late in life came into office, and 
attained it at the moment when a better understanding^ith 
Engird was progressing, had been throughout his long career,, 
of all'French public men in all political groups, the most con¬ 
sistent friend of England. His presence at the head of affairs 
was a guarantee of amicable Anglo-French relations, so 4 ar as- 
they could be protected by statesmanship. 

By reason of the increased duration and stability of ministries, 
the jjersonal influence of ministers in directing the foreign ptdicy 
of France has in one sense become greater in the 20th century 
than in those earlier periods when France had first to recuperate 
its strength after the war and then to take its exterior policy 
from Germany. Moreover, not only have cabinets lasted longer, 
but the foreign minister has often been retained in a succession 
of them. Of the thirty years which in 1909 had elapsed since 
Marshal MacMahon retired and the republic was governed by 
republicans, in the first fifteen years from 1879 to 1894 fourteen 
different persons held the office of minister of foreign affairs, 
while six sufficed for the fifteen years succeeding the latter date. 
One must not, however, exaggerate the effect of this greater 
stability in office-holding upon continuity of policy, which was 
well maintained even in the days when there was on an average 
a new foreign minister every year. Indeed the most marked 
breach in the continuity of the foreign policy of France has been 
made in that later period of long terms of office, which, with the 
repudiation of the Concordat, has seen the withdrawal of the 
French protectorate over Roman Catholic missions in the East— 
though it is too soon to estimate the result. In another respect 
France has under the republic departed a long way from a tradi¬ 
tion of the Quai d’Orsay. It no longer troubles itself on the 
subject of nationalities. Napoleon III., who had more French 
temperament than P'rench blood in his constitution, was an 
idealist on this question, and one of the causes of his own down¬ 
fall and the defeat of France was his sympathy in this direction 
with German unity. Since Sedan little has been done in France 
to further the doctrine of nationalities. A faint echo of it was 
heard during the Boer war, but French sympathy with the 
struggling Dutch republics of South Africa was based rather on 
anti-English sentiment than on any abstract theory, (j. E. C. B.> 

Bini.ioGRAPHY OF French History. —Tho scientific study of 
the history of France only begin.s with the 16th century. It wa.s 
hampered at first by the traditions of the middle ages and by .a 
servile imitation of antiquity. Paulus Aemilius of Verona (De 
rebus gestis Franoorum, 1517), who may be called the first of modem 
historians, merely applies the oratorical methods of the Latin 
historiographers. It is not till the .second half of the century that 
history emancipates itself; Catholics and Protestants-aUke turn 
to it for arguments in tlicir religious and political controversies. 
Franwis Hotman published (1574) his Franco-Gallta ; Claude 
Fauchet his Anttquitcs gaulnises el /raufoises (1579); llitienuc 
Pasquier his Rccherches de la France (1611), "the only work of 
erudition of the i6th century which one can read through without 
being bored." Amateurs like Petan, A. de Thou, Bongars and 
Peiresc collected libraries to which men of le.vriiing went to draw 
their knowledge of the past; Pierre Pithou, one of the authors of 
the Salire Minippie, published the earliest annals of France (.-1 nnales 
Francorum, 1588, and Hisloriae Franeorum seriplores coeianei XI., 
1396), Jacques Bongars collected in his Gesla Dei per Francos (ibii- 
1617) the principal chroniclers of the Crusades. Others made a 
study of chronology like J. J. Scaliger (De emendalione temporum, 

1 583 ; Thesaurus lemporutn, 1606), sketched the history of literature, 
like Fran9oiR Grudfi, sieur of La Croix in Maine (Bibliolhique /rancoiM, 
1384), and Antoine du Verdier (Calalogue de ious les au^rs qui ont 
krit ou Uaduit en franfois, 1383), or discussed the actual principles of 
historical research, like Jean &din (Melhodus ad jacittm hisloriarum 
cngnilinnem, 1566) and Henri Lancelot Voisin d8 La Popelini^e 
(Histoire des hisloires, 1399). 

But the writers of history are as yet ve^ inexpert; tfie Histoire 
giniralt des rois de France of Bernard de Girard, seigneur du Haillan 
(1576I, the Grandes Annales de France of Francois de Belloforest 
(15791, the Invenlaire giniral de I'hisloire de Frame of Jean de Serros 
(1597), the Histoirt ginirale de France depuis Pharamond of Scipion 
Dupleix (1621-1645), toe Histoire de France (1643-1631) of Fraapols 
Eudes de M6xeray, and above all his Abrigt ehronoiofique ie. l'hisSoira 
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dt Franc* (i66S), are coBpUatioiui which were eagerly read when they 
appeared, but are worthless nowadays. Hlstoricar research lacked 
method, leaders and trained workers; it found them all in fte lyrh 
centkry, the golden age of learning which was honoured alike by 
laymen, priests and members of the monastic orders, especially the 
Benedictines of the congregation of St Maur. The gmblicatlon of 
origin^ documents was carried on with enthusiasm. To Andri 
DucWsne we owe two great collections of chronicles ; the Historiat 
Normannorum scriptores antiqui (i6l0) aiM the Historiat Frai^orum 
scriptorts, continued by his son Franjois (5 vols., 1636-1649). 
These publications were due to a part only of his prodigious activity; 
his papers and manuscripts, preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Hms, are an incxhaustiDle mine. Charles du Fresne, seigneur 
du Cange, published Villehardouin (1637) and JolnviUe (1668): 
Ftienne Baluze, the Capitularia regum Francorum (1674), the Nova 
coUeefio coucihorum (1677L the Vitae paparum Avenionensium 
(1693). The clergy were very much aided in their work by their 
private libraries and by their co-operation: P4rc Philippe Labbe 
published his Bibliotheca nova manuscriptorum (1637), and began 
(1671) his Collection des conciles, which was successfully completed 
by his colleague P^re Cossart (i8 vols.). In 1643 the Jesuit Jean 
BoUand brought out vol. i. of the Acta sanctorum, a vast collection 
of stories and legends which has not yet been completed beyond the 
4th of November. (See Boilandists.) The fenedictuies, for 
their part, published the Acta sanctorum ordinis sancti Benedicti 
(9 vols., 1668-1701). One of the chief editors of this collection, Dorn 
Jean Mabillon, published on his own account the Vetera analecta 
(4 vols., 1675-1685) and prepared the Annales ordinis sancti Benedicti 
(6 vols., 1703-1793). To Dom Thierri Ruinart we owe good editions 
of Gregory of Tours and Fredegarius (1699). The learning of the 
17th century further inaugurated those specialized studies which are 
important aids to history. Mabillon in his De re diplomatica (i68i) 
creates the science of documents or diplomatics. Adrien dc Valois 
lavs a sound foundation for historical geography by his critic^ 
edition of the Notitia Galliarum (1675). Numismatics finds an en¬ 
lightened pioneer in Frai^ois Leblanc (Traif^ historique tUs monnaies 
de France, 1690). Du Cange, one of the greatest of the French 
.scholars who have studied the middle ages, has defined terms 
bearing on institutions in his Glossarium mediae et inftmae latinitatis 
{1678), recast by the Benedictines (1733), with an important supple¬ 
ment by Dom Ca^enticr (1768), republished twice during the 19th 
century, with additions, by F. Didot (1840-1830), and by L. Favre at 
Niort (1883-1888); this work is still indispensable to every student 
of medieval history. Finally, great biographical or bibliographical 
Works were undertaken ; the Gallia Christiana, which gave a chrono¬ 
logical list of the archbishops, bishops and abbots of the Gauls and 
of France, was compiled by two twin brothers, Sc6vole and Louis 
de Sainte-Marthe, and by the two sons of Louis (4 vols., 1636) ; a 
fre.sh edition, on a better plan, and with great additions, was begun 
in 1715 by Denys de .Sainte-Marthe, continued throughout the i8th 
century by the Benedictines, and finished in the 19th century by 
Barlhflemy Haur6au (1856-1861). 

As to the nobility, a series of researches and publications, begun 
by Pierre d’Hozier (d. 1660) and continued well on into the igth 
century by several of his descendants, developed into the Armorial 
gfniral de la France, which was remodelled several times. A similar 
work, of a more critical nature, was carried out by P4re Anselme 
(Histoire ginialogique de la maison de France et des grands offlcitrs 
de la couronne, 1674) and by P6re Ange and P6re Simplicien, who 
completed the work (3rd ed. in 9 vols., 1726-1733). Pritical biblio¬ 
graphy is especially represented by certain Protestants, expelled 
irom France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Pierre 
Bayle, the sceptic, famous for his Dictionnaire critique (1699), 
which is in part a refutation of the Dictionnaire historique et gio- 
graphique published in 1673 by the Abb6 Louis Mor6ri, was the 
first to publish the Nouvelles de la ripublique des lettres (1684-1687), 
which was continued by Henri Basnage de Beauval under the title 
of Histoire des ouvrages des savants (24 vols.). In imitation of this, 
Jean Le Clerc successively edited a Bibliothique universelle et historique 
(1686-1693), a Bibliathdque choisie (1703-1713), and a Bibliothique 
ancienue et moderne (1714-1727). These were the first of our 
“ periodicals.” 

The i8th century continues the traditions of the 17th. The 
Benedictines still for some time hold the first place. Dom Edmond 
M.-irttae visited numerous archives (which were then closed) in 
Franco and neighbouring countries, and drew from them the material 
101M.WO important collections : Thesaurus novus anecdotorum (9 vols., 
17*7, in collaboration with Dom Ursin Durand) and Veterum scrip- 
tarum cottectio (9 vols., 1724-1733). Dom Bernard de Montfaucon 
also travelled in search of illustrated records.of antiquity ; private 
collections, amonj others the celebrated collection of Gaigniires 
(now in the BibUothiquo Nationale), provided him with the Ulus- 
trations wl^ch he published in his Monuments it la monarchie 
fraUfoise (5 vols., 1729-1733). The text is in two languages, Latin 
and French. Dom Martin Bouquet took up the work begun by the 
two Duche.snos, and 4n 1738 published voh i. of the Historians of 
France {Rerum Gallicarum et jFrancicarum scriptores), an enormous 
collection which was intended to include all the sources of the history 
of France, grouped under centuries and reigns. He produced the 
first eight volumes himself; his work was continued by several 
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collaborators, the most active, of whom was Dom Michel J. BriaL 
and already comprised thirteien volumes when it was interrupts 
by the Revolution, In 1733, Antoine Rivet de La Grange produced 
vol. i. of the Histoire litUrasre d* la France, which in 17^ numbered 
twelve volumes. While Dom C. Frangois Toustaint and Dom 
Ren6 Prosper Tassin published a Nouveau Traitt de diplomatique 
(6 vols., 1750-1765), others were undertaking the Art de virifier les 
dates (1750; new and much enlarged edition in 1770). Still others, 
with more or less success, attempted histories of the provinces. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the ardour of the Benedic¬ 
tines of St Maur diminished, and scientific work passed more and 
more into the hands of laymen. The Acadimie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, founded in 1663 and reorganized in 1701, became its 
chief instrument, numbering among its members Denis Frangois 
Secousse, who continued the collection of Ordonnances des rois de 
France, b^un (1723) by J. de Lauriire ; J.-B. de La Cume de Sainte 
Palaye {Memoires sur Vancienne chevalene, 1759-1781 ; Clossaire de 
la langue /ranfaise depuis son origin* jusqu'i la fin de Louis XIV, 
printed only in 1875-1882); J,-B. d’AnviUe [Notice sur I’ancienn* 
Gault txrie des monuments, 1760); and L. G. de Br^uigny, the 
greatest of them all, who continued the publication of the Ordon- 
nancss, began the Table chronologique des dipldmes concemant 
Ihistotre de France (3 vols., 1769-1783), published the Diplomata, 
chartae, ad res Francicas spectantia (1791, with the collaboration of 
La Porte du Theil), and directed fruitful researches in the archives in 
London, to enrich the Cabinet des chartes, where Henri Bertin (1719- 
1792), an enlightened minister of Louis XV., had in 1764 set himself 
the task of collecting the documentary sources of the national history. 
The example set by the religious orders and the government bore 
fruit. The general assembly of the clergy gave orders tliat its 
Prods verbaux (9 vols., 1767-1789) should be prilled ; some of the 
provinces decided to have tneir liistory written, and mostly applied 
to the Benedictines to have this done. Brittany was treated by 
Dom Lobineau (1707} and Dom Moricc [1742); the duchy of Bur- 
pindy by Dom Urbam Flancher (1739-1748); X-anguedoc by Dom 
Dominique Vaissite (1730-1749, in collaboration with Dom Claude 
de Vic; new ed. 1873-1893); for Paris, its secular history was 
treated by Dom Michm F 61 ibien and Dom Lobineau (1723), and its 
eccle.siastical history by the abb6 Lobeuf (1745-1760; now ed. 
1883-1890). 

This ever-increasing stream of new evidence aroused curiosity, 
ga.ve rise to pregnant comparisons, developed and sharpened the 
critical sense, but further led to a more and more urgent need for 
exact information. The Academic des Inscriptions brought out its 
Histoire de I'Acadimie avtc les mimoires de literature nris de set 
registres (vol. i. 1717; 51 vols. appeared before tlie Revolution, with 
five indexes; vide the Bibliographie of Lasteyric, vol. ill. pp. 236 et 
seq.). Other collections, mostly of the nature of bibliographies, 
were the Journal des savants (111 vols., from 1665 to 1792 ; vide the 
Table mitnodique by H. Cocheris, i860); the Journcti de Trivoux, or 
Mimoires pour I'histoire des sciences et des beaux-arts, edited by 
Jesuits (263 vols., 1701-1790); the Mercure de France (977 vols., 
from 1724 to 1791). To these must be added the dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias: the Dictionnaire de Moriri, the last edition of 
which numbers 10 vols. (1759); the Dictionnaire giographique, 
historique et politique des Gaules et de la France, by the abb<‘ J. J. 
Expilly (6 V0I.S., 1762-1770; unfinished); the Ripertoire universel 
et raisonni de jurisprudence civile, criminelle, canonsque et binificiale, 
by Guyot (64 vols., 1775-1786 ; supplement in 17 vols., 1784-1785), 
reorganized and continued by Merlin de Douai, who was afterWards 
one of the Montagnards, a member of the Directory, and a count 
under the Empire. 

The historians did not use to the greatest advantage the treasures 
of learning provided for them ; they were for the most part super¬ 
ficial, and dominated by their political or religious prejudmes. 
Thus works like that of P4re Gabriel Daniel (Histoire de France, 3 
vols., 1713), of President Hinault (Abrlgl chronologioM, 1744; 25 
editions between 1770 and 1834), of the abbi Paul Fiangois Velly 
and those who completed his work [Histoire de France, 33 vols., 
1765 to 1783), of G. H. Gaillard [Histoire de la rivaliti de la France 
et de I’Aneleterre, ii vols., 1771-1777), and of L. P. Anquetil (1805), 
in spite of the brilliant success with which they met at first, have 
fallen into a just oblivion. A separate place must be given to the 
works of the theorists and philosopners : Histoire de I'ancien gouveme- 
ment de la France^ by the Comte de Boulainvilliers (1727), Histoire 
critique de I'itabltssement de la monarchie jranfoise dans les deux 
Gaules, by the abbe J. B. Dubos (1734); L'Esprit des lois, by the 
prisident de Montesquieu (1748); the Observations sur I'histoire de 
France, by the abbe de Mably (1765); the Thtorie de la politique de 
la monarchie (ranfaise, by Marie Pauline de Lizardiire (179a). These 
works have, if nothing else, the merit of provoking reflection. 

At the time of the Revolution this activity was checked. The 
religious communities and royal academies were suppressed, and 
France violently broke with even her most recent past, which was 
considered to belong to the ancien rigime. When peace was re¬ 
established, she began the task of malwg good the damage wbi^ 
had been done, but a greater efiort was now necessary in order to 
revive the spirit of the institutions which had been overthrown. 
The new state, which was, in spite of all, bound by so many ties 
to the former order of things, seconded this efiort, and during tiie 
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iriwleof'tlie'tgth centt«;^aafl eyenlpif^.Aa^ft st^finjWWi^epp 
WBtorical production. The sectitwi Pf me Instfttrt-O# 

^ch Iti TSid assumed Ae old name oi Axafliroie InstStoti^s 
et Qi^M-lettres, began to teissue Ae tWo setie* df Ae ^fmoirss 
and' of the Notices et exiraits des mantieiflits tir^ rfs, l» bibliaihifue 
royab (the first volume had appeared (n ljfi?) I (1844) that 

01the Af^morVss prtsentts par awers toUoHfs imd'Ae 'Comptes renius 
(subject irndex i837-igo«^ by C. t 90 *i) ’• 8nd continued the 

Recueii dei Mstortens ae trance, Ae'ptan of which was enlarged by 
degrees (fisttoriens See croisades, d^fuaires, pmiUts, comptes, &c,), 
the Ordannances and the.TaPfa Cfututologigite dts diplimes. DhnUiE 
the reign of Louis Philippe, Ae nUni-stry of Ae interior rcotganUed 
the admmistrution of the artiiives of the departments, cotamunes 
and hospitals, of which ’A® Invenlaires sommaires are a mine of 
precions information (see Ifhe Rapport OM eninistre, by G. 'Servois, 
igoi-). In 1834 the ministiy of pifblic instruction fouhded a com¬ 
mittee, which has been called .since 1881 the Comito des Travaux 
historiques et scientlfiqneir, under Ae direction of which have been 
publiAed ; (i) the CoUection des documents inidits relatifs i Vhistoire 
dr France Imore than 260 vols. have appemed since 1836); (2) the 
Caialome ginlral des manuscrits des mbliotUlffues .de France ; b) 
the Dtclionnaires tepagrjsphiques (23 vpls. have appeared); and.the 
lUpertoirts arthtolopqves of Ae Ftench departments (8 vols. between 
1861 and t68 «) ; (4) kvoral'seties df'BiAafww, Ae details of which wiH 
be found in Ae BibliopapMe of Lasteyrie. At Ae same time were 
fpnndedor reorganiaed, boA A Pariaand Ae departments, numerous 
societies, devoted sometimes partiajly and sometimes ejccAsiwly to 
history and arAaeolqgy; the AcadSmle Celtlque (1804), which m 
1813 became the'SociCfe des Antiquaires 4 e France (general index by 
M. Pion, 1804); the SociCA de I'Histoire de France (1834); the 
Soclttt del'ficoledesChattes (1B30);,theSooitt<idcl’HiStOire dePaA 
et (he, file-de-France (1874; four decennial indexes),.Ac. The details 
will be found in the excellent Bibliopapbie ginirale des travaux 
historiques et archtolggiques fublits par Us sociitis savantes de France, 
which has appeared sitioe 1883 under Ae direction of Robert de. 
Lasteyrie. 

Adividual scholars also associated themselves with this great 
literary movement. Gnigot pnbUshed a Cqtleclicn de mimoires 
relatifs i I'Histoire de France (31 vols., 1824-1833); BuAon, a 
Collection des ckroniques nationales franfaises icrites en langur 
vulgaire du XJU* au XVI‘ siicle (47 vols., i824-r82gl, and a 
Ckoix de ckroniques et mimoires sur Vkistoire de France (14 vols., 
1836-1841); Petitot and Monraercinfi, a Collection de mimoires 
relatifs d Fkistoire de France (131 vols., 1819-1829); Michaud and 
Poujoulat, a Nouvelle Collection de mimoires pour servir d I'kistoire 
de France (32 vols., 1836-1830); BarriCre ana de Lescurc, a BiWo- 
tkique de mimoires relatifs d I'kistoire de France pendant te XTIIl" 
siicle (30 vols., 1855-1873) ; and finally Berville and BarriOre, a 
Collection des mimoires relatifs d la Rivolution Francaise (55 vqIs., 
1820-1827). The details are to be found in the Sources de I'kistoire 
de France, by Alfred Franklin (1876). The abb* J. P. Migne in his 
Palrolopa Latina (221 vols,, 1844-1864), re-cdilcd a number of texts 
anterior to the 13th century. Under the second empire, the ad¬ 
ministration of the imperial archives at Tbiris published ten volumes 
of documents [Monuments historiques, 1866; Layettes du trisor des 
ckartes, 1863, which were afterwards continued up to 1270 ; Actes 
du parlement de Paris, 1863-1867), not to mention several volumes 
of Inventaires. Tlie administration of the BibliothCque impPriale 
had printed Ae Catalogue gintral de I'kistoire de France [to vols., 
1855-1870 ; vol. xi., containing the alphabetical index to Ae names 
of the anAors, appeared in 1895). OAer countries also supplied 
a number of useful'texts ; there is much in tbivEngli-sll Rolls series, 
in Ae collection of Ckroniques beiges, and especially iij the Monumenta 
Germaniae historica. 

At the same rime Ae scope of history and its auxiliary sciences 
becomes more clearly defined; the Bcoledes Chartes^ptoduws.soipe 
excellent palaeographers, as for instance NptaUS de WSfilly [Eliments 
de paliogrcrpkie, 1838), and L. Delisle (y.e.), whohas also loft traces of 
his profound researches, in Ae most varied departments of medieval 
history (Bibliopapkie des travaux de M. Uiopold DeUsJe, .sqmy, 
Aoatolo de Barthilemy made a stady of coins,and, inedals, Douet 
d’Areq and G. Demay of seals. The works' of Alexandre Lenoir 
[Music des monuments franpais, ifioo-tSss), of Arcisse de Caumont 
[Histoire de Varchitecture du moyen ige, 1837 ; Abicidaire au rudiment 
d'archiolqgie, 1850), of A, Napolton pi< 5 ton [Annates archiologiques, 
1844), of Jules Quicherat [Milanges d'arehMogie 'et d'histoire, rah- 
lished after his death, 1886), and the dictionaries of 'Viollet le Due 
[Oictionnaire raisonni ded'architecture fiapqaise, 1853-1868 ; Lhciton~ 
naire du mohilier franfais, iSs'S) dliplayefl' to the best advantage 
one Of Ae most brHliwrt sides of the Frehch intellect, while other 
sciences, such as geology, anthropotegy, the comparative sAdy of 
languag^, religions and folk-lore, asfd poKtioal econcjmy, continued 
to enlarge the horiion of history. The task of writing Ae general 
history of a country became more and more difficult, especially 
for one man, but the task was none Ae less undertaken by seywkl 
historians, and by some of eminence.' Frangois Guitot treatM of 
the Histoire de la civilisation en France (1828-1830); Augustin 
Thierry after The Ridts des temps mirovingiens (1840) published 
the 'Monuments de Vkistoire du tiers ited (^849-185^, the iwtro- 
duetimi tt which was expanded into a'ljo<rii (1855); Clmiles Siroonde 


de Sismohdi^B^^*^ fr4>9dis la .|3t irdU. 

(if2i-i^), Add Hehli ‘SJwtia a SUtoire de France ,ln ,t6 vdta. 
(I$47 -i8.mL .Aotv of sAall .use except tor Ae.rivo or Atee last^n- 
turies Of aneiek ripme. Flnaliy J. MiChelet, in hi? .HiffciVs 
de France XXq vol*., 183371856) and w Histoire de la JOvolutiou 
(7 voU., i047-t8333,, aims at re'vlviAg A# very soul ol As nattoa's 
past. ^ 

After Ae Fraocp-Genj«m Wat bggins a better orgaoiptinh ,of 
scientific stjiAee, mOdsUed on that of Gonnany. The Ecoie des 
Hantes EA.des, esAbUAed in 1868, included in its.prouamme Ae 
critical study of Ae sources, hoth Latin and Frenclb of Ae history 
of France; and'from the stminaire of Gabriel Monod came ilNui oi 
leaAhw, already,prepared by studying,at the Ecolo des.Chartes; 
Paul VioUet, ■who revived Ae study of the history, of FrenA..law ; 
Tnllen Havet, whp revived that of Merovingian diplomats ; Arthur 
Giiy, who resumed Ae .study Of municipal' inAtutions where it 
hacl l>een loft by A. Thierry, .prepared Ae Annales caroUnpennes 
(written by his pupils, Eckel, Favre, Lauer, Lot, Poupardin), and 
brought back into honour Ac study ol diplomalics [Mannei.de 
diplomatique, 1894) ; Auguste Molinicr, author of Ac Sources de 
Vhistoire ae France (1902-1 ; general index, 1906), 4c. Auguste 

Longnon introduced at Ae Ecole des Hautes EAdes Ae study .of 
historical geography (-ftfar historique .de la France, in course of 
publication since 1888). The univerAtoS, at ia^ reorganised, 
popularised Ae employment of Ae new meAods. .The bodks of 
Fustel dc Coulanges and AchUlc Luchaire on the middle ages, and 
Aose of A. Aulard on the revolution, gave a strong, though well- 
regulated, iinpetus to historical production. The, Ecole du Louvre 
(1881) increased the value of Ae museums and placed the, history 
of art among the studies of higher education, while Ae MusA 
arA6alogique of St-Germain-en-Laye offered a fruitful field tor 
research on Gallic and GaUo-,Roman antiquities. Rich arAives, 
hlAcrto inaccessible, were Arown open to students ; at Rome 
those of the Vatican (Repsires pontipcauei, pAlisbed .hy students 
at the FrenA school Of archaeology,, since t884) ; atJans, those of 
the Foreign XJffice [Recueii des donnMs aux ambassadeurs 

depuis le train de Westphalie, x6 vols., 1885-1901 ; besides various 
collections of diplomatic papers, iaventoriea &c,). Those of Ae 
War Office were used by officers who published numerpius documents 
bearing on.the vfars of theRevOlutton and. the, Empire,, and on that of 
1870-1871). In I9cf4 a commission, generously endowed by the 
French parlement, was. entrusted with the task of pubUAlng Ae 
documents relating to economic and social life of Ae titno of Ae 
'Revobstion, and tour volumes had appeared by 1908. Ccrtaic 
towns, Paris, Bordeaux, 4c., have made it a piiiint of honour to.Uavo 
their cliief historical monuments printed. The work now becomes 
more and.more specialkod. L'.Histaire de France, by Ernest Lavisse 
(rgoo, &c.), is Ae work of fifteen Afferent, auAors. It is Aerefore 
more than ever necessary that the work Aould be under sound 
direction. The Manuel de biWograpUe kistorigue of Cli. V. langlois 
(2nd edition, 1901-1(704) is a good guide, as is hie /I riAt'esr de I'kistoire 
de France (1801, in, coUAorabion wiAH. Stein). 

Besides the special bibliographies mentioned above, it wA be 
useful to consult Ae Bihliotkique historiqtse of P^re Jacques Leloug 
(1719; new A. by Fevret (ie Fontette, 3 vols., 1768-1778); the 
Gcschickte der historiseken Forschung und .Kunst of Ludwig 'Wachler 
(2 vols., 1812-1816); the Bibliopaphic de la France, ustaolishA 
in 1811 (1st scries, 1811-1856,43 vols.; 2ud seriea i.vol. per annum 
since 1857); the iiublicatiohs of tlie Socittu de Bibliographie [Poly- 
bibliun, from 1868 on, &c.) ; tbe Bibliagraphie de Vhistaire de France, 
by GalinclMonod (1888) ; the Ripertoire oithc abbf Uly.sse ChevAor 
[Hiobibliographie ■. now ed. 1903-1907; and TopobMiagvaphie, 
1894-1899). Bearing exclusively on the, middle ages ace Ae Bibliu^ 
theca historica mediiaevi of August Potthast (new A. 1696) and Ae 
Manuel [Les Sources de I'kistoire de France, 1901, &c.) of A. Moliniar ; 
liut Ae latter is to be c(X»tinucd np to modern times, Ae i6tb century 
having already been begun by Hcnn .Hausser (ist part, 1906). 
Finally, varioos special, reviews, besides teaAing historical method 
by criticism and by example, try to keep Aoir reAers o« twaraal 
with literary production; tiio.Bevue critique d kistoireet de littirature 
(1866 fol.), the Revue des auestions historiques (1866 fol.),.Ae Revue 
historique (AyerioL), the Revue d'kistoire maderne et eontemporaine, 
accompanied annuaUy by a valuable Repertoire mithodiqueji^ 
fol.): Ae Revtte.de synthise historique (190c toh), ax. (C.,B.*) 

French Law and 'iNgrrnmoNs e 

Cdtic JPerioi.~~ThB remotest times to .which hirtoiy gives us 
access with reference to ’Ae 'law and mstrtiilioiis formerly 
existing in Ae cowtry which is now called France are those in 
which the dominant race at least ww Celtic. .On whole, 
our knowledge is small of the law and'institutjons of those Celts, 
or Gauls, whose tribes constiAted^ihdependent'GauL For Aeir 
reconstruction, modem scholars draw upon t*o souras j firstly, 
there is: Ae infortnation'fumishediby the,classical writers, and by 
Caesar and Strabo in particular, which is teustWorthy -but‘some¬ 
what scanty; the other source, which is not so pure, consists in 
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thBi«c0W<tts.lomrf)rothoge itopl ^ l i 8 »^th>a>^ 

in' 4 ihe aeoitGeliliic tin iinQ8t\» n> |w > M n t-)imd'&e igmtflr! 

number ufiurioch Modg to Imlanld. A nttcntlsuc^Q from them 
is alw(^rs huzaniontj ’faoTrovor idelioMte itand leownMijc 1)e fthe < 
criticiiaa udtiohns’broq^ to-famr eiUitrUsmitheiouiil of/d’Arhoia > 
de JBhainvUle, facmasnple. tfoneaver, IwtOtwalievolutign > 
of Frencfa insCitutiobs thorn df ithe CditsiAr Gmls tn oiJiUle 
importuioe. i^ot onoiof i^mican^be uhettn -to hture 3ttrv«^ 
in later ia.w. WhatJhasisoorivbd of iSwiCrhiic face W'the blood. 
and MnpeTament, dtill ifnond im ia (great rmaay ’Fhenobmea, 
certain traits whi^ the andents reiiiadnd .in the Gauls ibeing 
still reoagnizable gtrrrt ei -attgi^ lo^ 

Roman Period.—dt itas the (Roman oonqucst andiiule which 
reaEy formed Gaul, for she was^-iRaiaBniaed'to the point df losing 
almost toompletely that -which persists tnoet stubbornly in a 
conqueeed nation, namdy, the language; the Breton-spealdng 
population came to iFrsance later, {rosn Bcitain. The institutions 
of Roman Gaul became identical with those of the -Roman empire, 
provincial and municipal igovesnment undergoing the same 
evolution as in the other parts of the .empire. It was under 
Roman supremacy too, as M.d'Arbois de jabamviHe has shown,' 
that the .ownership of Ismd became personal and free in -Gauh. 
The law for the Gailo<RionBns.was that which was administetted 
by the>ceinv»Htus of the mogistiiate; there are only a few peculi¬ 
arities, mere Gatticisois, resulting from .bon-ventions or usage, 
which are painted out by Rinnan jurisconsuha of the datsioal 
age. The ^ministrative.refoniu of Dtooletianend Constantme 
applied to Gaul as toithe rest of the empire. Gaul under this 
rule consisted of .seventeen proyinces, divided betwoen two 
diooeses, ten in the diocese of the Gauls, under the authority 
of the praetorian -poefoct, -who resided iict 3h»vie3.; .and the other 
seven in the diotcesis septem practncumim,.under the authority 
of a oicarms, -'llhe^Gsi^Rnmans become Christian with the 
other subjects of the empire ; the Churchi extended thither her 
powerful organization modelled on the admiaistnative oTgauita- 
tion, each eivitas having a bishop, just as it had a ctma and 
municipal magistrates. But, although endowed whh.privileges 
by the Christian emperors, the Church did .sot vet encroach upon 
the civil power. She had the right of acquiring property, of 
holding councils, subject to the imperial nuthority, and of the 
free election of bishops. But only the first germs of ecclesiastical 
jurLsdintion are to be traced. In virtue of the laws, the bishops 
were privileged arbitrators, and in the matter of public sins 
exercised a disciplinary jurisdiction over the clergy and the 
faithful. In the second half of the 4th century, monasteries 
appeared in Gaul. After the fall of the Western empire, there was 
left to the Gallo-Romans as an expression of its law, which was 
idso theirs, a written legislation. It consisted of the imperial 
constitutions, contained in Ute Gregorian, HennogeBian, and 
Theodosiiin codes (the two former being private compilations, 
and the third an official collection), and tlte writings of the 
five jurists (Gaius, Papinian, Paulos, Ulpian and Modestinus), 
to which Vaientinian III. had in 426 given the force of law. 

The Barbarian Invasion .—The invasions and settleraents 
the barbarians open a new period. Though there were, robbery 
and violence in every case, the various barbaiian kingdoms 
set up in Gaul were established under different conditions. 
In those of the Burgundians and Visigotbs, the owners of die great 
estates,’which had been the prevail^ form of landed poperty 
in Roman Gaul, suffered partial disposaession, according to a 
system the rules regulating which can, in the, case of the Bur¬ 
gundians, be traced almost exactly. It is doubtful whether .a 
similar, process took plaoe.in the case of the Frtudeish settlements, 
but their first conquests in the north and east.seenu to-have led 
to the cxterminal^ or totgl eopulsion ,of the Galh^Roiriaa 
popidation. It is impossible,to .say to wbat,extent, in tb^ 
various settlements, the systemi of collective, poprty pevailitjg 
among the Germanic tribes was adopted. Another, .impcirtant 
difference was ij»at„ in embcacing -Chiistianify^, some of the, 
barbarians beoanm Arians, os in. the case of ffie Visigoi^ .and 
Burgundians; others Catholic, as in Ae, case of' the Franks. 
This was probably the main cgiiae. of the absorption of the 'oito 


kingdoms In 

the .baiJbfWian ikiqg gfgieared gs, .agshisg. .got. to 
Ronfan .gdmipi^^rtion, ifeut ,to profit by its .coatjnuatgm. The 
kings .of the (Yis^oths fOnd Bigg^gdians wore Oit ,firat (Obtua^ 
repmseatatives..Qf ,the Western lenQiire, and C)cnds .hpnseli^was 
re^y to accept frogt .the emperor Aoastarius the tjtletg consul.; 
but . these 'Were but empy ^opaa, sigiiilgr to the fictitious ties 
which (loag. .existed or stilhexist ptween .Chinp or Turley apd 
ceriniUipgrtSTof their .{ofoger.epipw, now tqppated fiom.th^ 
for ever, 

Asisoon AS the MaFOviogian.monarch had made biips^f mas^ 
of Gaul, be.set tfiiuseUitp maintain and keep in working order 
the .plteinistrstive .machinery of the Romans, tave the 
administiiajtive unit was henceforth no longer the bqt 

the .(ivitas, which generrily took .the name of and Wjas 
placed under the authority of a count, coyter or gtg/w 
Perhaps this was not entirely an innovation, for it appears duct , 
at the end of the . Roman supremacy certain dviiaies .had alrcadl' 
a eoms. Further, several .pogt ,could be .united .under die 
authority of * dm. The pagus seems U> have .genepdiy be^ 
divided into hundreds (untenae). 

But the Roman administrative machinery was too ddicafe 
to be handkd by barbarians; it could not survive .for loM, 
but underwent changes med finally disappeared. Thus the 
Merovingians tried to levy,the same,direct taxea>as the.Bomaii,s 
had done, the eoiptialio tmtna and the capitatio humana, but 
they ceased .to be imposts reassessed periodiesliy in accordaigte 
wirii the total ,sum fixed os necessary,to raeet.the.needs of.t^e 
Etete., and became fixed annual .taxes on lands or .pepons ; 
finally, they disappeared as general imposts, continuing to 
exist cwly ns .personal or territorial dues. Ii the same way 
Reman municipal organization, that of tU ourifu, survived 
for .a copsidera^ time, under the Merovingians, but was used 
onfy for the registration of written, deeds; .under ^ 
it disappeared, and with it the old . senatorial nobiuty ,wHicb 
had b^n that of the Ri^ite. Tlie administration 01 justice 
(apart from the king’s .tribunal) seems,to have been otganiz.e 4 
on » syefom borrowed , partly from Room and partly from 
Germanic institutioas; it naturally tends to assume Pfpulur 
forms. Justice is administered .by the , count (comej) or his 
deputy {untenarius or euofius), but on the verdict of noitablcs 
culled in tlie texts boni homines or rachimburgii. This taltes 
place in an assembly of tall the, free .subjects, ^cd mtllus, at 
which every free man is bound to attend at least a certainnumber 
of timc.s a year, .and in which are promulgated the general acts 
emanating from the , king. The l^ter could issue_ commands 
or prohibitions under the name of bannus,. tlie violation, of whfch 
entafied a fine of 60 selidi; the king also administers justice 
(in palatio), assisted by Uie officers of his household,, bis juriadic- 
tion being, .unlimited and at the same time undefined, fte qpuld 
heaT/all causes, but was not bound to hoar any,except,.am}aretitly, 
accusations of deliberate failure of justice and meabn pf trqsi 
on. the part of die rachimburgii. 

But what proved the great disturbing element in Gallo-Rom,hb' 
sociely was the fact that the conqptfors,, owing to their forcrtl^ 
cicstoms and tfie degree of their civjljzatfion, were all .wanraqiS, 
men .wbose.chicf interest was to become practised in the handling 
of arms, and whose normal state was.that of war. It is true 
that under the Roman empire all the m^ of a ctttiUis were 
obliged, in case of necessity,,to march , against the enemy, and 
under ^.Franiki^.monarchy the count still, called togethw bis 
pagetffes iov this object But the condition of the barbarum 
was very differ^t; he livqd ofsentially for fighting. Hence 
those gatherings or annual reviews of the Campus Maetius, 
which continued so, long, in Austrasia at least. They constituted 
the chief sumed -force; for mercenary troc^, in s^te of the 
assertions of some to the . contrary, , play at this period only a 
small pari. But this.miUtaiy class, thou^ not an aristoowey 
(for among the Franks the royal race enqne was nobl^), 
te a large extent independent, and -king had to attach, 
these less or .Mflts to himself by. gitts and favours. At..^ 
same time the authoritv of the kliut gradually underwent a 
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diange M dutracter; ^oug^ he elwej^ daimed toi 1>e dM 
Buccesior of the Roman emperor. It gradually assumed that 
rhMt m dJ 0^ personal character that, among the 

■/«a« Germans, moifced most of the relations between 
iHtroWe* men. The household of the king gained in political 
uiMti jroportance, by reason that the heads of the ^incipal 

**“ offices in the palace became at the same time high 
public officials. There was, moreover, a body of men more 
especially attached to die king, the antrustions {q:v.) and the 
commensals (cpnvivae regis) whose vtmgeld {i.e. the price of a 
man’s fife in the system of compensation &en prevalent) was three 
times greater than that of the other subjects of the same race. 

The Frankish monarch had also the power of making laws, 
adiich he exercised after consulting the chief men of the kingdom, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, in the placita, which were meetings 
difiering from the Campus Martius and apparently modelled 
principally on the councils of the Church. But throughout the 
kingdom m many places the direct authority of the king over 
the people ceased to make itself felt. The immunitates, granted 
chiefly to the great ecclesiastical properties, limited this authority 
in a curious way by forbidding public officials to exercise their 
functions in the precinct of land which was immunis. The 
judicial and fiscal rights frequently passed to the landowner, 
who in any case became of necessity the intermediary between 
the supreme poirfer and the people. In regard to this last point, 
moreover, the case seems to have been the same with all the 
great landowners or petentts, whose territory was called poUsias, 
and who gained a real authority over those living within it; 
later in the middle ages they were called homines potestatis 
(hommes de poesie). 

Other principles, arising perhaps less from Germanic custom 
strictly speaking than from an inferior level of civilization, also 
■'contributed towards the weakening of the royal power. The 
monarch, like his contemporaries, considered the kingdom and 
the riAts of the king over it to be his property; consequently, 
he had the power of dealmg with it as if it were a private posses¬ 
sion ; it is this which gave rise to the concessions of royal rights 
to mdividuals, and later to the partitions of the kingdom, and 
then of the empire, between the sons of the king or emperor, 
to the exclusion of the daughters, as in the division of an iriherit- 
ance in land. This proved one of the chief weaknesses of the 
Merovingian monarchy. 

In order to rule the Gallo-Romans, the barbarians had had 
inevitably to ask the help of the Church, which was the repre¬ 
sentative cf Roman civilization. Further, the Mero- 
orle**" vingian monarch and the Catholic Church had come 
Chunb, alliance in their stmggle with the Arians. 

The result for the Church had been that she gained new 
privileges, but at the same time became to a certain extent 
dependent. Under the Merovingians the election of the bishop 
a dero el papule is only valid if it obtains the assent (assensus) 
of the king, who often directly nominates the prelate. But at 
the same time the Church retains her full right of acquiring 
property, and has her jurisdiction partially recognized; that b to 
say, she not only exercises more freely than ever a disciplinary 
jurisdiction, but the bbhop, in place of the cijril power, ad¬ 
ministers civil and criminal justice over the clergy. The councils 
had for a long time forbidden the clergy to cite one another before 
secular tribunals; they had also, in the 6th century, forbidden 
secular judges under pain of excommunication to cite before them 
and judge the clergy, without permission of the bishop. A 
decree of Clotairc II. (614) acknowledged the validity of these 
claim s, but not completely ; a precise mterpretation of the text 
is, however, difficult. 

The Merovingian dynasty perished of decay, amid increasing 
anarchy. The crown passed, with the appro^ of the papacy, 
to an Austrasian mayor of the palace and his family, 
mayors of the palace (i.e. chief officer of 
p:riaa. the king’s household) who had been the last atpport 
of the preceding dynasty. It was then that there 
developed a certain number of institutions, which offered them- 
jeivei^ as useful means of consolidating the political organism. 
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and were in mdity llwd&eetprecunini of'feudalism. One was 
thb royal btinefioe (imt^um), of whidi, without doubt, the 
Church provided both the mqdd and, in the first instance,sthe 
material. The model was ihe precaria, a form of concession by 
which it was Customary for the Church to grant the possession 
of her lands to free men; tiiis practice she herself had cs^ed 
from tire five-years leasA granted by the Roman exchequer. 
Gradually, however, the preearia had become a concession made, 
in most cases, free and for life. As regards the material, when 
the Austrasian mayors of the palace (probably Charles gfgi„. 
Mtutel) wished to secure the suppwt cf the iideles oMs« 
by fresh benefits, the royal treasury being exhausted, at 
they turned to the Church, which wassat Aat time the 
greatest landowner, and took lands from her to give to 
their warriors. In order to dbguise the robbery it was decided— 
perhaps as an afterthought—^t these lands .should be held as 
preeariae from the Church, or from the monastic houses which 
had furnished them. Later, when the royal treasury was 
reorganized, the grants of land made by the kings naturally took 
a similar form: tiie beneficium, as a free grant for life. Under the 
Merovingians royal grants of land were m principle made in full 
ownership, except, as Brunner has shown, that provbion was 
made for a revocation under certain circumstances. No special 
services seem to have been attached to the benefice, whether 
granted by the king or by some other person, but, in &e second 
half of the 9th century at least, the possession of the benefice 
is found as the characteristic of the military class and the form 
of their pay. This we find clearly set forth in the treatise 
de ecdesiis et capeUis of Hincmar of Reims. The beneficium, in 
obedience to a natural law, soon tended to crystallize into a 
perpetual and hereditary right. Ancther institution akin to the 
beneficium was tiie senioratus; by the eommendado, a form of 
solemn contract, probably of Germanic origin, and chiefly 
characterized by the placing of the hands between those of the 
lord, a man swore absolute fidelity to another man, who became 
his senior. It became the generally received idea (as expressed 
in the capitularies) that it was natural and normal for every 
free man to have a senior. At the same time a benefice was 
never granted unless accompanied by the cotnmendatio of the 
beneficiary to the grantor. As the most important seniores were 
thus bound to the king and received from him their benefices, 
he expected through them to command their men ; but in reality 
the king disappeared little by little in the senior. The king 
granted as benefices not only lands, but public functions, such 
as those of count or dux, which thus became possessions, held, first 
for life, and later as hereditary properties. The Capitulary of 
Kiersy-sur-Oise (877), which was formerly considered to have 
made fiefs legally and generally hereditary, only proves that it 
was already the custom for benefices of this kind, honores, to 
pass from the father to one of the sons. 

Charlemagne, while sanctioning these institutions, tried to 
arrest the political decomposition. He reorganized the administra¬ 
tion of justice, fixing the respective jurisdictions of the 
count and the centenarius, substituting for the rachim- 
burgii piermanent scabini, chosen by the count in the matnt. 
presence of the people, and defining the relations of 
the count, as the representative of the central authority, with 
the advocati or judices of immunitates and potestates. He re¬ 
organized the army, determining the obligations and the military 
outfit of free men according to their means. Finally, he estab¬ 
lished those regular inspections by the missi dominici which are 
the subject of so many of his capitularies. From the De orUne 
pdatii of Hincmar of Reims, who follows the account of a con¬ 
temporary of the great emperor, we learn that also regularly 
established two general assemblies, convtntus.ot plaoita, in the 
year, one in the autumn, the other in the spring, which were 
attended by the chief o^.ials, lay and ecclesiastital. It was 
here that ^e capitularies (q.v.) and tdl important measures were 
first drawn up and then promulgated. 'She revenues of the 
Carolmgkn monarch‘(which are no longer identical with the 
finances of the state) consisted chiefly m the produce of the 
royal lands (viUae), which the king and his suite often came and 
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consumed on the spot; and it is known how carefully Charle¬ 
magne regulated the administration df the viJlae. There w|re 
als% the free gifts which ^e great men were bound, according 
to custom, to bring to the eonventus, the contributions 
SuflsM/ cluiracter from the monasteries practically 

tfUtta. amounting to a tax; the regular personal or territorial 
dues into which the old taxes had resolved them|elves ; 
the profits arising from the courts (the royal bannus, and the 
jreium, or part of the compensation-money which went to the 
king^; finally, numberless requisitions in kind, a usage whidi had 
without doubt existed continuously since Roman times. The 
Church was loaded with honours and had added a fresh pre¬ 
rogative to her former p4vileges, namely, the right of levying a 
real tax in kind, the tiilie. Since the 3rd century she had tried to 
exact the payment of tithes from liie faithful, interpreting as 
applicable to the Christian clergy the texts in the Old Testament 
bearing on the Levites; (^llican councils had repeatedly 
proclaimed it as an obligation, though, it appears, with littie 
success. But from the reign of Pippin the Short onwards the 
civil law recognized and sanctioned this obligation, and the 
capitularies of Charlemagne and Louis the Detonnaire contain 
numerous provisions dealing with it. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
extended farther and farther, but Charlemagne, the 
Cburob protector of the papiacy, maintained firmly his authority 
amder over the Church. He nominated its dignitaries, both 

Cbtrif bishops and abbots, who were true ecclesiastical 

officials, parallel with the lay officials. In each pagus, 
bishop and count owed each other mutual support, and the missi 
on the same circuit were ordinarily a count and a bishop. In 
the first collection of capitularies, that of Ansegisus, two books 
out of four are devoted to ecclesiastical capitularies. 

What, then, was the private and criminal law of this Frankish 
monarchy which had come to embrace so many different races ? 
Tbt law Roman descent continued under the Roman 

oad$rtbt law, and the conquerors could not hope to impose their 
Praab customs upon them. The authorized expression of 
Bioaanby. Roman law was henceforth to be found in the Lex 
romana Wisigothorum or Breviarium Alartci, drawn up by order 
of Alaric II. in 506. It is an abridgment of the codes, of that 
of Theodosius especially, and of certain of the writings of the 
jurists included under the Lawof Citations. As tothe barbarians, 
they had hitherto had nothing but customs, and these customs, 
of which the type nearest to the original is to be found in the oldest 
text of the Lex Salica, were nothing more than a series of tariffs 
of compensations, that is to say, sums of money due to the injured 
party or his family incase of enmes committed against individuals, 
for which crimes these compensations were the only penalty. 
They also introduced a barbarous system of trial, that by com¬ 
purgation, i.e. exculpation hy the oath of the defendant supported 
by a certain number of cojuranies, and that by ordeal, later called 
■judicium Dei. In each new kingdom the barbarians naturally 
kept their own laws, and when these men of different races all 
became subject to the Frankish monarchy, there evolved itself 
a system (c^led the ■personnediti des lois) by which every subject 
had, in principle, the right to be tried by the law of the race to 
which he belonged by birth (or sometimes for some other reason, 
such as emancipation or marriage). When the two adversaries 
were of different race, it was the law of the defendant which had 
to be applied. The customs of the barbarians had been drawn 
up in Latin. Sometimes, as in the case of the first text of the 
Salic law, the system on which they were compiled is not exactly 
known; but it was generally done under the royal authority. 
At this period only these written documents bear the name of 
“ law ” {leges romanorum ; leges barbarorum), and at least the 
tacit consent 04 the people seems to have been required for these 
collections of laws, in accordance with an axicHn laid down in a 
later capitulary; lex fit consensu populi et constituHone regis. 
It is noteworthy, too, that in the process of being drawn up in 
Latin, most of th( leges barbarorum were very rnu^ Romanized. 

In the midst of this diversity, a certain number of causes 
tended to produce a partial unity. The capitularies, which had 
in.themselves the force of law, .when there was no questknnof 


modifying the leges, constituted a legislation which was the same 
for all; often they inflicted corporal punishment for grave 
offences, which applied to all subjects without distinction. Usage 
and individual convenience led to the same result. ■ The Gallo- 
Romans, and even the Church itself, to a certain extent, adojAed 
Ae methods of trial introduced by the Germans, as was likely 
in a country relapsing into barbarism. On the other hand, 
written acts became prevalent among the barbarians, and at 
the same time they assimilated a certain amount of Roman law; 
for these acts continued to be drawn up in Latin, after Roman 
modds, which were in most cases simply misinterpreted owing 
to the general ignorance. The type is preserved for us in those 
collections of Formulae, of which complete and scientific editiona 
have been published by Eugene de Roziire and Carl Zeumer. 
During this pieriod, too, the Gallican Church adopted the collec¬ 
tion of councils and decretals, called later the Codex eandntm 
eedesiae GaUicanae, which she continued to preserve. This 
collection was that of Dionysius Exiguus, which was sent to 
Charlemagne in 774 by Pope Adrian I. But in the course of 
the gth century apocryphal collections were also formed in the 
Gallican Church: the False Capitularies of Benedictus Levita, 
and the False Decretals of Isidores Mercator (see Dbcretals). 

All the subjects of the Frankish monarchy were not of equal 
status. There was, strictly speaking, no nobility, both the 
Roman and the Germanic nobility having died out; but slavery 
continued to exist. The Church, however, was preparing lie 
transformation of the slave into the serf, by giving force and 
validity to their marriages, in eases, at least, when the master 
had approved of them, and by forbidding the latter unjustly 
to seize the slave’s peculium. But between the free man (ingenuus) 
and the slave lay a number of persons of intermediate status; 
they possessed legal personality but were subject to incapacities 
of various kinds, and had to perform various duties towards 
other men. There was, to begin with, the Roman colonist 
{colonus), a class as to the origin of which there is still a contro¬ 
versy, and of which there is no clear mention in the laws before 
the 4th century; they and their children after them were 
attached perpetually to a certain piece of land, which they were 
allowed to cultivate on payment of a rent. There were, further, 
the liti {liius or lidus), a similar class of Germanic origin; adso 
the greater number of the freedmen or descendants of freedmen. 
Many free men who had fled to the great landowners for protec¬ 
tion took, by arrangement or by custom, a similar position. 
Under the Merovingian regime, and especially under the Carolin- 
gians, the occupation of the land tended to assume the character 
of tenure; but free ownership of land continued to exist uiukr 
the name of alod {alodis), and there is even evidence for the 
existence of this in the form of small properties held by free 
men; the capitularies contain numerous complaints and ^eats 
against the counts, who endeavoured by the abuse of their 
power to obtain the surrender of these properties. 

Period of Anarchy and the Rise of Feudalism. —The 10th and 
iith centuries were a period of profound anarchy, during whidi 
feudalism was free to develop itself and to take defini¬ 
tive shape. At that time the French people may be 
said to have lived without laws, without even fixed orittaM. 
customs and without government. The legislative 
power was no longer exercised, for the last Carolingian capitularies 
date from the year 884, and the first laws of the Capetian kin^ 
(if they may be called laws) do not appear till during the lath 
century. During this period the old capitularies and leges fell 
into disuse and in their place territorial customs tended to glow 
up, their main constituents being furnished by the law of former 
times, but which were at the outset ill-defined and ■ strictly 
local. As to the government, if the part played by the Omrch 
be excepted, we shall see that it could be nothing but'the apt^ioi- 
tkm of brute force. In this anarchy, as always happens under 
similar conditions, men drew together and formed themseJves 
into groups for mutual defence. A nudeus was formed which 
was to become the new social unit, that is to say, the feudal 
group. Of this the centre was a diief; around whom gathered 
men capable d( beanr^ arms, whk commended themntves 
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»()«c»ding to Hkt ittld p(oift» nrf vateelAgQ) pA iUwy 

ovwd fidelity'and usiatance, t1»e‘aut>p0iit.o{''tiieir aittu but 

not of tbeir purte, sat^Oiin: qiiile escceptiofiali cases' ; while he 
oWied them protection. Some of them! lived in his eastle or 
‘fc»tified house, receiving tlieir equipment only and eatingiat his 
tebie. Others received lands from, him,, which were,, or later 
became, ifiefs^on which they lived oasuilf. The name-fie^ ftudum, 
dots not appear;, however, tiU towards the end of this period.; 
these lands are frequently called ietAficia as before; ti»e term 
most in use at first, in niany parts, is easamentum. The fief, 
mom)Var;>was gennally heki ior life and did not become genecaHy 
hereditary till the-second Imlf of the nth century, flie lands 
kejlt by the chief and -thoK which he granted to his men were 
for the most part rented from him, or from teem,-for a certuA 
amount in. money or in'kind. All these conditions had already 
exiated prevkJusly’in-mueh the same form j but the new deyclop- 
ment is Uiat the duel- wm no longer, as before;, merdy an' inter¬ 
mediary between' hk men and the royal power. The group 
had become in effect independent, so organiaed as t© be socially 
and' politically self-eufficient. It constituted a small army, 
led; naturally, by the chief, and composed of his feudatories, 
Supplemented in case-of-need by the rustifiv It'also formed an 
assembly in which common interests were discussed, the lord, 
according to custom, being bound to- consult hk' feudatories 
and they to advise him to the best of their power, It also 
formed a court of justioe,.in whieh-tfae fendatorie8>gaTei}iad|prttent 
under the presidency of their lord ; and all* of thsm ekhned 
to be subject only to the jurisdiction of this- tribunal composed 
ct< their peers. Generally they also judged- the villeim (vilhni) 
and ,the serfs dependent on the group, except ini canes irhm 
the latto: obtained-sui'a favour judges of their own status;, which 
wtej, however, at that rime a very rare oceurrence, 

Under these conditions a nobility was formed, those men 
becoming nobles who were able' to devote themselves- to the 
profession of arms and were either (hiefs -or soldiers-in one of the 
groups which have just been described. The term designat^ 
a noble, »wV«, corre^nds also to that of knight (Pr. okwaUer, 
Low Lat. eabaUerius), for the reason that chivalry, of which tte 
origins are uncertain, represents essentially the technical skill 
and professitmal duties of this military class. Ev«y noble was 
destined on coming of age to become a knight, and the kni^t 
equally as a matter of course received a fief, if he had not one 
already hereditaiy title. This nobility, moreover, was not 
a caste but could be indefinitely recruit^ by the prOntBig of 
fiefs and admission to knighthood (see KMioirrHOOD ahd 
CmvALKv). 

The state of anarchy was by now so far advanced- that war 
beoaiBC an individual right, and the custom of private war arose. 

Every man had in principle the right of mating war 
J^JJ*** to defend his rights or to nvei^Q. hk wrojigs. Later 
on, doubtless, in the t3th century, this-wjss a'priviiege 
of the noble (gentilhamme ); but- the texts- defining, the limits 
which the Church endeavoured to set to this abuseiKitam^y, the 
Peace of God and the Truce of God, show that-titu was^it the 
outset a power possessed by men of all dasses. Even a man 
trtio had appeared in a court Of law and recei-vyd judgment 
had the choice of refusing to accept tire judgment and of 
making war instead. Justice, moreover, with its frequent 
ecaployment of trial by combat, did nqt essenridly differ from 
private war. 

It is unnecessary to go further and to affirm, with certain 
bktorians of our time, for exam^ Gu&hermoz and Ste, that 
the only free men at that time,, besides the clergy, wtee the nobles, 
all the rest being serfs. There are many indications which lead 
us t0 assume, not only in the towns tot even in the- country 
dkttieite, the existence of a cla» of men of free status wdio were 
wAmiUuitf the class later known in the i^th-oentucy as vSmhs, 
homm«$ 4 e IhmiU, and, later, roturitrs. The fact more probably 
was tiiat-only the nobles and ecolesiaatics were excnqit froqi the 
Maotions of the feudal lords; While foom- til the others the 
se^ptBprs couW otpiensure levy the dkeetiemd arbitnaty 

end thoas imwMnbk rightsi .thm tatted^ oMmtitidHMa. 


-Free.' oariietship, the oikniaiiMt svbm undet thei fof<nb-«f>'small 
f|mhaldS,fSl^-e»sted .'bf way ofievaption tonlBflyipasts;. 

. iHad; then-,, tiie main' public autiforhydisappeaitoi? 'TbfS'is 
praotioaHy the contention of certain writeia; vdio, like M. Ste, 
maintain that^real- property; the pessesdon of a dotnain„c6hf^etl 
oh thc'big khded proprietor all rights of taxation; commaadilmid 
coeiition over the inhaldtants of his domain; who, according to 
this shew, were always serfs. But this k an' exaggeratfott df 
the tiiesk-upheld by old French authors. Who saw inifeudaltto, 
'ttoug-h in a different sense, a confusion of propertjwwrith 
sovereign^. It ai^iears -that in this state of political disintegra¬ 
tion eato part of the country which had a homogeneous charaotOr 
tended to form itself into a higher unit. In this unit there arose 
a powerful lord, generally a duke, a count, or a viscount- who 
sometimes came to be called the atpitalis' dominus. He ’wae 
either a former official Of the monarchy, whose fuiusCion' had 
become hereditary, or a usurper who had'foTmed-himself on this 
model. -He laid clum to an authority other than that oenfemd 
by the possession of real'property. He still cinimed'to eiceretie 
over the whole of his former district osttainrights, whkib we see 
him sometimes sunendering for the benefit cif churches- dr 
monastmies; His court of justice'was held in'the highest tonsur, 
and to it were referred, the mosbimportunt affairs. But in thk 
district there were geawrtily a number of more or less powerful 
lords, who as-a rule hod'as-yet no partionlar feudal title aitdiMe 
often given the name of prifuipes. Often; but not always, they 
hod comm^ded themstives- to' this duke or count by dbing 
homage. 

On the other band, the royal power conti-ntued to exist,-being 
tecognioed by a considerable port of old Gaul, the tugmm 
Francorum. But under the last of the ewolingioiu it. 
had in fkert become elective,,as isshowniby the elections 
of Odo and Robert before that of Hugh Capet. The 
electors were the chief lords and prelates of the ugnum Ftaur 
rofiiw. But following a clever policy, each king' during his 
lifetime took as partner of hk kingdom hk ddesC son and con¬ 
secrated ahd crowned him in advaaco, so' that the first of the 
Capetians revived the principle of heredity in favmir of the 
eldest son, while establishing the hereditary indivisibility of 
the kingdom. This custom was recognmed' at the accession of 
Louis the Fat, but th*' authority of the king was very weak, 
being merely a vague allegiance. His only real authority lay 
where his own possessions, were, or where there had not arisen 
a duke, a-count, or lord of'equalrank with them. He maintaitted, 
however, a- general right of administering justice, a «»»«, the 
jurkdktkm of which seems to ha've been universal. It is true 
that the parties in « suit hadto submit themselves to itvoluntarily, 
sod'could accept or reject 'the judgment given, tot thk'was at 
that time the geoetal rnle. The iciitg dispensed justice surrounded 
by the officers of hk household-(doinwtrfij, who thusJorined hk 
council; tot'the.se were no*-the only ones tO'assist him, whether 
in court or council. Periodically, art the grearti yearly festivals, 
he called together the chief’ lords and prelates of hk kingdom, 
thus carrying on- the tradition of tiie Carolingian pladta or 
commtus ; but Iktte by IMe, with the appropriatiMi- of the 
kmeres, the character of the gathering tilled; it was no 
longer an assembly 'of officials but of independent lords. Thk 
-was now called the tmriB ngis. 

While the power of the State was almost disappearhig, that 
of die Church, apait from the particular spcts of violence of 
which she was often- the- victiia, continued to' grow, ^ 

Her jurisdiction gained- ground, since her prooedurc char^. 

was reasonable and' coiBparatively scientnfio (eko^pO 

that she aditaitited to a dertein extent eompurgatton by oath 

and the indicia Dei, with the egroeptiem of ttiiid by 

Not only Was the' privfiege of dingy, by whielt alecBsed 'dedex 

were brought under hbr jPriodiGtion, affinost abwlute, but the 

'had'cognizance'ofiaiiiuBiber'Af'oautetiinlwliitii JoynteB-dnly 
conoeroedi- rnarriagei‘Bndieveryti!«8'wea^'dr;*ehiotdy' aff aeting 
it,-wBls;.crimeiand'e<leTicestag«iBBtreigioni; and-dvenoerttrerts, 
iwiteil liiotwoipdrtiet'iwklidd itorwhenitto agiveoieiit was-made 
iBii colli; oane irithm> hec dompetenoe, Bach^ tlwnj wei« the 
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TJie dhw«^, <W“xieH-,^r.Wi 

crown,, th(6 ,,king,,.pjwjf(rvi^ a 'Chamm, 

whue the ro}wl.preiogAti,veii>with. regard tp.the^leo^nt^klshflps 
were maintain^ mere successtuliyjthaa .the.rjghi&of thaenram,. 
theugh in znoi^ of tbe^great fiefs- they none-the: iwa passed to' 
therauntpr theduke. It wasat-this^tjiaie top that the.Qnirch 
tried to break the last ties which , etdl kept her mora^r leas 
dependent-on the civil ;power j .^is wa&-the tnie.ianwt.of-tbe 
Invitfiture Contest (sae- JiNVESTiTUAS, and C^ncB-SiaTOiMY), 
though, this was not' veiy acute in France. 

The period of the.true feudal Buenacchy iaetnbtaeed by tbMCth 
and isth oenturies, -that, is to- layy/it waa-at-this ticne-that the 
erswn again assumed- real strength and aathosity/; 
butsoIarithadcioorgansiBndiiaBtirumenUsavetb^ 

_ ^ which were- furnished ^ by feudalism* now ergaifiwd 

under a negular hierarchy, of which the kins was the 
head, the “sovereign enfeoffer of the kingdom.” {semeraitf 
fieffeux du royamnt), as be eame later on- to be called^ This new 
position - of .^airs. was fbe lesnlt of three’ great factors: the 
revival of Roman Law^ tho final organizatien of- feudalism 
and the rise of the privUiged towns. The revival of Roinan 
law began in France and Italy ia-the-seoond-half 
of the nth century, developing with entraordwary 
brilliance in the latter country at the univeisify of 
Bologna, which was destined for a long- time todondnate £unpe. 
Roman law spread rapidly in die Frei^ sohoola' attd -univeveities, 
except that of Paris, which was cloaed -to it by ^.papacy i-stud 
the mfluenco of this study was- so great that- it ttaftsfotmed 
society. On the- one band it confaibuted largely to the- con¬ 
stitution of ths-royal power*modelling the r%hts of the-kiag on 
those of the Rcanan emperor. On the other hand-it wrought, a 
no less profound change in private law. From this ti^. date 
the division of old Franca into the Pays d* droit ecrii, in wlueh 
Roman law, under the fonn in which it was codified by Justiniah, 
was received as the ordinary law; and the Pays de 
. ctatum*. Where -it played only a secondary part, being 
generally valid oray as ratio stfipta and not as I«c 
scripta. In this pieriod the customs .also took definitive form, 
and over and above the local customs properly so calkd there 
were formed custoprs krtown as general, which held good-through 
a whole ptovinee or .iiaja«ags,,8nd-were-ha8edonrth8 jUTBpsudiaaiae 
of tho higher juiisdictieM. 

The final oigaaizatkm of feudalism resisted-from the^stcuggk 
for organization which was proceeding in each dutzict -whene 
the more powwfui lords-compelled the-ottrers -to do 
one*n*»- them-homageand become their vassals; the-rapitoltr 
tioa of dominos had beneath him a whole hierarchy*-and was 
teaisiiam. *. part of the feudal system of Franee (see 

Fbudausm). Doubtless in the case of lords like the dukes- of 
Brittany and Burg-undy, the king could not- actually dwnand 
the strict fulfilment of the feudal obligations ; but .the paincipk 
was established. The question now arises, did-free-and absolute 
property, the -alWr'uw* entirely disappaar-in tbis process-, and 
were all lands held as tenures-? It ooatimied to exist, by way 
of exception, in most dkttricts, unehangad save in -the, burden 
of proof of owneeibip, with whwh» according to- the customs, 
sometimes the krd and.sometimee the holder of the, land was-held 
charged. In one r-espect, however* namely-in- the 
Ptait! tuiministratioa of >u^ce„ the feudsd, lueramhy bad 
absolute sway. Towsids tho end-of the. igtb oentuiy 
Beaumanair, clea4y laid down this principle: “M 
iSfiilar jurisdiction, in France is held.frinaa-the king .as a-fief'er 
an arriire-fief’’ fUsopetottii it could.-also be said that “ .Ail' 
justice, emanates from the king..” The law consemug; fiefs 
became settled Slso from smother point of .suew, th&fief<beeuBnu% 
patrhnenial that is to say,,not only hereditb^-but freely 
alienable by- the v(w^,aubjact>in bothroassis tOiCettam-t^htoof 
transfer due to thekr^iwhudi. were atfkat.fixed-hSF Sirewnant 
and. later by- cqstom., Tbe moat -saliept-iaptugea of feudal 
succession were^dm rigk-.of primogenitun'm ifhe pcef^'cnce 
giveo to- hewr.male^ Vt franj tbe ijfb pnwards ■ flie 
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' Of a -family, tended to be 
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-Feudal socittyfinoxt-Sltw the- rise of a-new element -witiiin- it: 
-the pSlvilegcd ’ towns. At tUs time- many tov«m acqntred 
pnvdegM, the tmmmnt -begiMUBg towards the end 
iottb***tth centuryt^ithay taeimBaoetioitei'by.»formal'*™ 
-eoBCBSsien froan.lhmlord.to itHatsa the- town was' subr Mwm. 

ject, -tbo eoeleeasioiljbMngienibodtfcd- ia achaiter or » 

areooid of-ouatems^ewdawm)* Some towns won for .toeamelvm 
-tnlfi-policicsl .rights/.for inotaimf tho right-of uoff-administratioA, 
■rights of j-uatiee -ovw the iiihobitaRts*. the right-of not bdsig 
ttocod-eMcept-by -thair) oapn)-afltnaeiit*<D(-inadatismmg- an armed 
-feB«o, .«nd of ccmtt«lKBg,ic:fih^^ Othees^only obtaii^ 
loivil rights* s.|l .gOatartteeSiagMnttithoafWtiiaty rigl^af'justme 
and - taKation-of- tha-Joidl or bis provost. Tlse chief! form* of 
nMOiicipsd orgatiktatkm -at thiottimei -wBoe -the- samntune jttrie of 
the.nDiJtfcandeset*aitoitl».«aMdm!, whie^ edme from.Itrfy and 
penetBftted sia far as Atossrgoo-and limonsin. The towns with 
^mrtant ptwihgsa fomnod iw-feudSl: socistyu it wen a new 
dass-oUerdlhipe.;, Vuttiieitiloiids, is tooay thesr burgesses, 
wese- inspired by qUito-a-neW spirit. The ofown oourted lAcir 
suppeet, taking them undee its psotettion, and dsarapioning 

theeausea-in whiohthey Weaeinttoested^eeCoiiiMJx*).’ Kaally, 
lit k in this period,-under -Philip, Auguetna, that the great fiefs 
began to-be efiectualty toastoexoAtO die erown, a process which, 
continued by the kn^s-up -to lAe endiof the- ancien regime, re- 
founded for them-profit,tl»1ieH'itonali*<>'*toif^ty cf Ftanoe. 

The erown maintained tbo- amchineryi of Feudalism, the chief 
central insteBmentE Qf,!whiah‘weBOthe great officers of the crown, 
the senestbal* butler*, ooimtobte and- ehancelior, Who 
were to become. inremweaMe, officials, these at least oiHcmef 
who survivfii But-.thk, pesiod «w the ri* of a tbtervn 
special college of dignitaries, that of the Twelve Peers 
of Fraaco, cemistiitg'/iffl.eix ieymea and sk eedesi- 
asties* which took- defiaHwo shape at the beginning of the 
13th eentury-, We-eanitot yet discem. with any certainly by 
what-prooess-it waaifatmed, those six prelates and those six 
great, feudatosiesiki pfuticular were selectol rather than others 
equally eligible. But there is. nn doubt that we have here a 
resuk- of. that procesa of feudal (wganization mentioned ab^ve'; 
the oFst similar asseeably of twelve peers occurs iJso 

in a oertaisii number of the great -fiefs. Besides the part-which 
they played at.-toe consecratioB of.kings, the peers oFFrartCb 
formed a teJurt-m which they j-udged one another under the 
presideoey of tto king, their overlordl*noeordiBg to feudal tustom. 
But tho-tewr des pairs in this sense wsu not separsrte firm the 
curia regit, tmd later from the partemeet df Pairis, of Whids tte 
! peers of France were by night mtMabers. -From this time,, too, 
dates another iraoortlant matitufioh,, that of the nu&trts das 

*'*^telegislativB-poWBr.of thecrOwBagmn began to be exercised 
dhiring the-iath centvn^, and in thad jfibasobtury hadfuU authoiity 
over all. the territoeies aut^ect to fhe^dtown. Beau- 
-manoir has.a very intereitinf tlMB?y> ote this eiAjeot. 

The right of wyr tends to legWtt ItewfianaeqiBlibwum, 
the royal power, following the CliuiKihini.'ili» andsatvour 
to check private wart. Henea «it)M( thi» tgwiranfimM "U res, 
.due to Philip Augustus or Saint,Imou*.by) wWch thoee tdativen 
of the parries to-a quoird who hsfdstotibeen present at the quarrel 
were rendered immune firom aittaek h* for^ days »ft«r it;; 
snd ahwe. ak the'arrusMimds UDfpoted' by the king or lord,; 
an these points too-Sesumawfir hew an- inteKetii^ theory. 
TteiTule was, moreover, rdready.iaifofoe-by wlncds private wan 
had to cease duripg,.the time th«ti,..titevki^ wesi-engaged in-a 
.iore^ptwar. But themcBteppgeiMtde'PtcVlttotQP^^ ia>the 
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Administrative and judicial institutions. Under Philip Augustus 
arose the royal baiUis (see Bailift ; section BaiUi), and seneschals 
{q.v.), ttiho were the representatives of the king in the provinces, 
and superior judges. At the same time the form of the feudal 
courts tended to change, as they began more and more to be 
influenced by the Romano-canonic^ law. Saint Louis had 
striven to abolish tml by combat, and the Church had condemned 
other forms of oraeal, the purgaUe vulgaris. In most parts of 
the country the feudal lords began to give place m the courts of 
law to the provosts {prMu) and baUlis of the lords or of the 
crown, who were the judges, having as their councillors the 
avocats (advocates) and procureurs (procurators) of tiie assise. 
The feudal courts, which were founded solely on the relations of 
homage and tenure, before which the vassals and tenants as 
such appeared, disappeaired in part from the 13th century on. 
Of the seigniorial jurisdictions there soon remained only the 
httUUs or bastu justices (in the 14th century arose an intermediate 
grade, the mayenne justice), all of which were considered to be 
concessions of the royal power, and so delegations of the public 
authoiity. As a result of the application of Roman and canon 
law, there arose the afped strictly so called, both in the class of 
royal and of seigniorial jurisdictions, the case in tiie latter instance 
going finally before a royal court, from which henceforth there 
was no appeal. In the 13th century too appeared the theory 
of crown cases icas royaux), cases which the lords became in¬ 
competent to try and which were reserved for the royal court. 
Fins^y, the curia regis was gradually transfonned into a regular 
court of justice, the Parlement {q.v.), as it was already called 
in the second half of the 13th century. At this time the king 
no longer appeared in it regularly, and before each session (for 
it was not yet a permanent body) a list of properly qualified men 
was drawn up in advance to form the parlement, only those whose 
names were on the list being capable of sitting in it. Its main 
function had come to be that of a final court of appeal. At the 
various sessions, which were regularly held at Paris, appeared 
the baillis and seneschals, who were called upon to answer for 
the cases they had judged and also for their administration. 
The accounts were received by members of the parlement at 
the Temple, and this was the origin of the Cour or Chambre des 
Comptes. 

At the end of this period the nobility became an exclusive 
class. It became an established rule that a man had to be noble 
in order to be made a knight, and even in order to 
commm acquire a fief; but in this latter respect the king 
maUbt made exceptions in the case of roturiers, who were 
Charih la licensed to take up fiefs, subject to a payment known 
altuv droits de jranc-^j. The roturiers, or villeins 

who were not in a state of thraldomj were already a 
numerous class not only in the towns but in the country. 
The Church maintained her privileges; a few attempts only 
were made to restrain the abuse, not the extant, of her jurisdic¬ 
tion. This jurisdiction was, during the lath century, to a certain 
extent regularized, the bishop nominating a special functionary 
to hold his court; this was the officidis (fv. offidd), whence the 
name of offieiditi later applied in France to the'^lesiastical 
jurisdictions. On one point, however, her former rights were 
diminished. She preserved the right of freely acquiring personal 
and real property, but though she could still ai^uire feudal 
tenures she could not keep them ; tiie customs decided that she 
must vider Us mains, that is, alienate the. property again within 
a year and a day. The reasmi for this hew rule was that the 
Church, the ecclesiastical establishment, is a proprietor who 
does not die and in principle does-not surrender h« property ; 
consequently, the lords had no longer the right of exacting the 
transfer duties on those tenures which she acquired. It wras 
possible, however, to compromise and allow the Church to keep 
the tenure on condition of the consent not only of the lord 
directly concerned, but of all the higher lords up to the eapitdis 
dominus ; it goes without saying that this concession was only 
obtained by the payment of pecumaty compensations, the dMief 
of which was the droit d’amorlissement, paid to these different 
lords, la this period the form of the ^i^pal elections under¬ 
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went a change, the electoral college coming to consist only of the 
(^ons composing the thapter of the cathedral church. But 
except for the official candidatures, which were abused b}i the 
kings and great lords, the elections were regular ; the Pragmatic 
Sanction, at^ibuted to Saint Louis, which implies the contrary, 
is nowadays considered apocryphal by the best critics. ^ 

Finally, it must be add^ thiat during the 13th century criminal 
law ^Ihs profoundly modified. Undn* the influence of Roman 
law a system of arbitrary penalties replaced those 
laid down by the customs, which had usually been 
fixed and cruel. The criminal procedure of the feudal j,.,, 
courts had been based on the right of accusation 
vested only in the person wronged gnd his relations; for this 
was substituted the inquisitorial procedure {processus per 
inquisilionem), which had developed in the canon law at the very 
end of the nth century, and was to become the procedure d 
I'extraordinaire of the ancien regime, which was conducted in 
secret and without free defence and debate. Of this procedure 
torture came to be an ordinary and regular part. 

The customs, which at that time contained almost the whole 
of the law for a great part of France, were not fixed by being 
written down. In. that part of France which was 
subject to customary law {la France coutumiere) they 
were defined when necessary by the verdict of a jury 
of practitioners in what was called the enquete par turbes ; some 
of them, however, were, in part at least, authentically recorded 
in seigniorial charters, chartes de ville or Charles de coutume. 
Their rules were also recorded by experts in private works or 
collections called livres coutumiers, or simply coutumiers 
(customaries). The most notable of these are Les Coutumes 
de Beauvoisis of Philippe de Beaumanoir, which Montesquieu 
justly quotes as throwing light on those times; also the Tris 
ancienne coutume de Normandie and the Grand Coutumier de 
Normandie ; the Conseil d un ami of Pierre des Fontaines, the 
&tablissements de Saint Louis : the Livre de jostice et de pUt. 
At the same time the clerks of important judges began to collect 
in registers notable decisions; it is in this way that we have 
preserved to us the old decisions of the exchequer of Normandy, 
and the Olim registers of .the parlement of Paris. 

The Limited Monarchy. —The 14th and 15th centuries were 
the age of the limited monarchy. Feudal institutions kept 
their political importance; but side by side with them arose 
others of which the object was the direct exercise of the royal 
authority ; others also arose from the very heart of feudalism, 
but at the same time transformed its laws in order to adapt them 
to the new needs of the crown. In this period certain rules for 
the succession to the throne were fixed by precedents: the 
exclusion of women and of male descendants in the female 
line, and the principle that a king could not by an act of will 
change the succession of the crown. The old cutia^regis dis¬ 
appeared and was replaced by the parlement as to Tts judicial 
functions, while to fulfil its deliberative functions there was 
formed a new body, the royal council {conseil du roi), an ad¬ 
ministrative and governing council, which was in no way of a 
feudal character. The number of its members was at first small, 
but they tended to increase; soon the brevet of conseiller du 
roi en ses conseils was given to numerous representatives of the 
clergy and nobility, the great officers of the crown becoming 
members ly ri^ht. Side by side with these officials, whose power 
was then at its height, there were gradually evolved more 
subservient ministers who could be dispensed with at wiU; 
the secretaires des commandements du roi of the 15th centuij', 
who in the 16th century devtioped into the secretaires d’itat, 
and were themselves descended from the clercs. dv^eeret and 
secretaires des finances of the 14th century. Hje Cbllege of the 
Twelve Peers of Frimce had not its full numbers at the end of 
the 13th century; the six ecclesiastical peerages existed and 
continued to exist to the end, together With the archbisho^ic 
and bishoprics to which they were attached, n0| being suppressed; 
but several of the great fiefs to which six lay peerages had been 
attached had been annexdd to thebtown,' To fill th^ vacaAfiMs, 
FhiBp the Fair raised the duchies of Brittany and 'Anjou and 
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the countship of Artois to the tank of peerages of France. This 
really amounted to changing the t&tuie of the institution; 
fo»the new peers held their rank merely at the king’s will, 
though the rank continued to belong to a grea^ barony and to 
be handed down with it. Before long peers bega» to be created 
wBan there were no gaps in the ranks of the College, and tiiere 
was a constant increase in the numbers of the lay peers, 

At the beginning of the 14th century appeared the states 
general (Hats gHieraux), which were often convoked, though not 
^ at fixed intervals, throughout the whole of the 14th 
century and the greater part of the isth. Their 
Mad pro- power reached its height at a critical moment of the , 
viuelml Hundred Year*’ War during the reign of King John. 

jjQjg jijg 5idg them, 
and from the same causes, the provincial estates, which were 
in miniature for each province what the states general were for 
the whole kingdom. Of these provincial assemblies some were 
founded in one or other of the great fiefs, being convoked by the 
duke or count under the pressure of the same needs which led 
the king to convoke the states general; others, in provinces 
which had already been annexed to the crown, probably had 
their origin in the councils summoned by the bailU or seneschal to 
aid him in his administration. Later it became a privilege for 
a province to have its own assembly ; those which did so were 
never of right subject to the royal tatile, and kept, at least 
formally, the right of sanctioning, by means of the assembly, the 
subsidies which took its place. Hence it became the endeavour 
of the crown to suppress these provincial assemblies, which in 
the 14th century were to be found everywhere ; from the outset 
of the isth century they began to disappear in central France. 

The most characteristic feature of this period was the institu^ 
tion of universal taxation by the crown. So far the king’s sole 
revenues were those which he exacted, in his Capacity 
Kayat feudal lord, wherever another lord did not intervene 
between him and the inhabitants, in addition to the in¬ 
come arising from certain crown rights which he had preserved or 
regained. But these revenues, known later as the income of the 
royal domain and later still as the finances ordinaires, became 
insufficient in proportion as the royal power increased; it 
became a necessity for the monarch to be able to levy imposts 
throughout the whole extent of the provinces annexed to the 
crown, even upon the subjects of the different lords. This he 
could only do by means of the co-oi>eration of those lords, lay and 
ecclesiastical, who alone had the right of taxing their subjects ; 
the co-operation of the privileged towns, which had the right to 
tax themselves, was also necessary. It was in order to obtain 
this consent that the states general, in most cases, and the pro¬ 
vincial assemblies, in all cases, were convoked. In sorne cases, 
however, the king adopted difierent methods; for instance, 
he sometimes utilized the principle of the feudal aids. In cases 
where his vassals owed him, as overlord, a pecuniary aid, he 
substituted for the sum paid directly by his yassa^ a tax levied 
by his own authority on their subjects. It is in this way that for 
thirty years the necessary sums were raised, wiAout any vote 
from the states general, to pay the ransom of King John. But 
in principle the taxes were in the 14th century sanctioned by 
the states general. Whatever form they took, they were given 
the generic name of Aids or auxilia, and were coi^dered as 
occasional and extraordinary subsidies," the king being obliged 
in principle to “ live of his own ” (vivre de son domaine). Certain 
aids, it is true, tended to become permanent under the reign of 
Charles VI.; but the taxes subject to the consent of the sUtes 
general were at first the sole resource of Charles YII. In the 
second half of his reign the two chief taxes became permanent: 
in 143s that gf the aids (a tax on the sale of articles of con¬ 
sumption, especially on wine), with the formal consent of the 
states general, and that of the taiOe in 1439., In the latter case 
the consent of the states general was not given; but only the 
nobility protested, for at the same time as the royal taiUe became 
permanent the seigniorial taille -was suppressed,_ These imposte 
were increased, on the royal authority, by Louis XI. After hi* 
death the states gaieral, which met at Tours in 1484, andeavopted 


to re-establish the periodical vote of the tax, and only granted 
it for two years, reducing it to the sum which it had reached 
at the death of Charles VIL But the promise that they would 
again be convoked before the expiry of two years was not kept. 
These imposts and that of the gedteUe were henceforth permanent. 
Together with the taxes there was evolved the system of their 
administration. Their main outlines were laid down by ffic 
states general in the reign of King John, in 135.S and the following 
years. For the administration of the subsidies which they 
granted, they nominated from among their own numbers 
surinteniants geniraux or gMraux des finances, and further, 
for each diocese or equivalent district, Hus. Both had not only 
the active administration but also judicial rights, the latter 
constituting courts of the first instance and the former qourts of 
final appeal. After 1360 the crown again adopted this organiza¬ 
tion, which had before been only temporary; but henceforth 
gineraux and ilus were nominated by the king. The Hus, or 
officiers des ilections, only existed in districts which were subject 
to the royal taUle ; hence the division, so important in old France, 
into pays d’elections and pays d'etats. The ilus kept both 
administration and jurisdiction; but in the higher stage a differ¬ 
entiation was made; the giniraux des finances, who numbered 
four, kept the administration, while their jurisdiction as a court , 
of final appeal was handed over to another body, the cour des 
aides, which had already been founded at the end of the 14th 
century. Besides the four gineraux des finance?, who administered 
the taxation, there were four Treasurers of France (irisoriers 
de France), who administered the royal domain ; and these eight 
officials together formed in the 15th century a kind of ministry 
of finance to the monarchy. 

The army also was organized. On the one hand, the military 
service attached to the fiefs was transformed for the profit 
of the king, who alone had the right of making war: 
it became the arriere-ban, a term which had formerly ^ 
applied to the levie en masse of all the inhabitants in 
times of nations! danger. Before the 14th century the king 
had only had the power of calling upon his own immediate vas.sals 
for service. Henceforth all possessors of fiefs owed him, whether 
within the kingdom or on the frontiers, military service without 
pay an/l at their own expense. This was for long an important 
resource for the king. But Charles VII. organized an army on 
another footing. It comprised the francs-archers furnished by 
the parishes, a militia which was only summoned in case of war, 
but in time of peace had to practise archery, and companies of 
gendarmerie or heavy cavalry, forming a permanent establish¬ 
ment, which were called compagnies d’ordonnance. It was 
chiefly to provide for the expense of this first nucleus of a per¬ 
manent army that the taille itself had been made permanent. 

The new army led to the institution of the governors of pro¬ 
vinces, who were to command the troops quartered there. _ At 
first they were only appointed for the frontiers and fortified 
places, but later the kingdom was divided into gouvernements 
giniraux. There were at first twelve of these, which were called 
in the middle of the 16th century the douse anciens goueememenis. 
Although, strictly speaking, they had only military powers, the 
governors, always chosen from among the great lords, became 
in the provinces the direct representatives of the king and caused 
the baillis and seneschals to take a secondary place. 

The courts of law continued to develop on the lines already 
laid down. The parlement, which had come to ^ a judicial 
committee nominated every year, but always consisting 
in fact of the same persons, changed in the course of the „ 

14th century into a body of magistrates who were 
permanent but os yet subject to removal. During this period 
were evolved its organization and definitive features (see Parle¬ 
ment). The provincial parlements had arisen after; and in irnita- 
tion of that of Paris, and had for the most part t^en the place of 
some superior jurisdiction wlucb had formerly sxisted in tne.iamc 
district when it had, been independent (lii« Provence) or bvl 
formed one of the great fiefs (like Normandy or Burgundy). 
It was during this period also that the parlements acquired , 
rightof opposing the registration, that is to say, the proroulgatii^n 
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of laws, oi’revising them, arof of malting' {rmon- 

t^oHttsy'te th« king when they refosed'l^ registratten; pVing: 
fJje'rtswons fcrr such refusal. The'ddiot'ittyel jurisyk^ions were 
connoted (see BAitiPF, CHiiTBiwr).' -Besides wem arose another 
«f.'great inqjortance, which was offiftllltary ori^; but came to 
' klclude all citfeens’ under Hs' s«^. These- were the- provosts 
of the marshals Of Frw«o des markfUtux' ie Pranee), 

who were officers of the Mvfii^ussh (tte -gendamietie of the 
time)j they exercised crimiflaS jurisdictiwi Without appeal in 
tile-case of crimes c<«nmi«ed'%y'vagabonds'bntf ftigitives'from 
iustioe,this atassbeihgealled'tlieir'gtWer'^arBte^J.aHdof'a number 
ofcriraesofviofence, whatetertherank-Ofllieoffttidec. Further) 
another class of offioers was created'in-oonwexldn wrth'the kw 
oBUm: the " king’s men ” {gms dW ral), the- 'proeitreurs and 
tmetot' 4 »t Mi, -wiSs'were at firtt sJia{fly these lawyers who 
represented'the' king'hi the law coortb, or'rteaffifd ft# him'when' 
hehadsomeirtwresftofbllowuportodefcwn. bateftheybefcame 
officers of the' crown. In' die case of the fmurmtrd' iit roi this 
development took: pla» to the first half of Ae lath century. 
Their outy was not onfy- to represent'the king in the law courte, 
whether as plainriff or drfendant; but also -tb'takectme that in 
each case Ae law was applied, and to' demand •ts'- appBcarion. 
FVom this time oh the fraeunurf da rof had'WB'control over 
matters concerning the pnldlc interest, and especially Over 
public prosecution. Ih -^s period, too, appearw What 
aftwwards callecf futKet that is to say, tho'justice which 

Ae king administered, or was-supposed to atoinister, in person. 
It wasimsed on Ae idea that^ smce-all'jHSticfc'Und all'fudksa! 
power reside in the king, Ke eoUH not deprive-himaOlf of them 
by delegating their exercise to his officers and te the feudal 
lords. Consequent^ he could, iflle thought fit, take the place 
of Ae judges and cril up a casCbefOre his own ooundl. He could 
reverse even'Ae deeiskms of the'courts of'final appeal, and in 
some cases used this means of appealing against the decrees of the 
parlements {proposiUm ^emur, reguftfcMlb, prntmi'tn rMston), 
In Aese cawes Ae Iring was supposed A-judge in- perswi; in 
reality they were examined' by Ae des siqtUtes' and 

submitted to'Ac royal ■counci! -(ew««? da'Wf^, at 'which the king 
p- was always supposed to be present and which had in itself no 
power of giving a decision. For this purpose Awe was soon 
formed a special edmmittee of t^conncil, whiA was called the 
eonseil privc or de jitstiee. At'^e end of the r5th century, 
Charks nil,, in order to relieveihe conBcil of'someof its func¬ 
tions, created a new-final court, the grmi mtueil, to deal with 
a number of these cases. But before long it again boetane Ae 
custom to appeal to the eonseil du retj so that the geand'eonseil 
became ahnost -useless. The king frequently, by means of 
lellres' de ;ttfi»(»,'teteTvened in the procAure of the courts, by 
granting binifiees, by which rules which were too severe, were 
modified, and faculties or facilities for overcoming difficifitits 
arising flaws in contracts-or judgments,*fca8es af ,that time 
not covered l^- the common kw. By lettns de jVdce'Jre granted 
reprieve or pardon in individuaf cases. The - nio8t‘'«xtreme 
form of intervention by the king was made byflWasp*flf letlKs de 
eaeM'(;q.il.), which ordered a subject to go without trW into a 
Btote prison or into exllet.' 

The condition of Ae Gmrch Aaaged greatly AirinpAis period. 
The jurisAction of the'ojfiriaffffs Was very muck- reduced, even 
over the dergy. They ceased to be compietenit to 
judge aclsonsconcerning the psartasionof real prope^, 
m whidi Ae dergy were defeHdsints. In cranmal 
law A6 Awry of Ae eas p^iUgU, which appeare in the 14th 
century, enabled Ae royal ju^s to Ake-aetioh-i^ainst' and 'ju(%e 
Ae' clei^ for all serious crinses, though 'without the power of 
inflicting any peflaStiw btrt aAkraiy fines, the ecclesiastical 
jui^'remaining competbnt, in accordance wiA Ae privi!eg« of 
clergy, tei try the’ offender for the -same- crime as what w« 
technically odled a dPUt e o tmam i -'The devAmmeRt: eff' juris¬ 
prudence graffifally r e mov e d' from -Ae offieidiUs laiuses of a 
purety secular titidweter in -WhiA layisieh ot^ were-coiteernld, 
•uA a« wi^ and' CBfiitn tc ts; and ifi iaatrimonhd cases thdir 
jnrndibtioniWtii limita^to'Aosh-iri'WtiiAl tUt ptini matHiMtii 


Was ih question. ■For'Afe a^nlsitien bf real'pAperty by eceldsi- 
aftfiCal establishments Ae consent'of the king to the artioitire- 
tWeSt was always necessary,'-even-in the case of allodial'lands ; 
*and 'if it'Was, a caste of fteUdal tenUr« the king and the direct 
overlords' aline kept Aeir rights, the intermediate lords'being 
'left out of the question, 

As Regards Ae conferring of eedeslastical benefices, from Ae 
tSfA cenAry onwards the papacy Acroached more and more 
ujs3n the-rights of'Aebishops, m'-vAbso'gift the inferior 
■benefices generally were, and of the electors, -who fimastn 
usually conferred^he superior benefices; at Ae same 
tin*e it exacted from newly appointed incumbents 
hea-vy dues, whiA were inchided under Ae generic name of 
annates (g’.t.). During Ae Great Schism of the Western Church, 
these abuses became more and more crying, until 'by a scries-of 
edicts; promulgated-wlth the consent and advice of the parlemesit 
and t^ clergy, the Galilean ChurA was restored to the possession 
of its'former liberties, undUr Ae rOyal authority. Thus Prance 
was ready to'accept ^ decrees of reform issued by the council 
of Basel (f.r.), which she did, wiA a few modifications, in Ae 
Pragmatic Sanction «f Charles 'VII., adopted after a solemn 
assembly CfAe-dergy and nobles at Bourges and registered 
by the parlteffleKrt of Paris in 1438. It suppressed Ae annates 
and most of the means'by wbich-Ae popes disposed of the-inferlor 
betiAcas ; thio reservations- and tlM graliae e»pettativae. Fbr 
Ae choice- Of bishops and abbots, it restored election by Ae 
■chaptws and’ Anvents. The Pragmatic Sanction, however, 
-was' never rew^iaed-by the papacy,nor was it consistently and 
sAictfy applied by the royal -power. The transformariba -of Ae 
ejvii and crlmfinol law-under the' influence of Roman ard'cnwen 
law-badbeeomenMre'Mid moremarhed. The'production'«f the 
eotflimiers, or Pvres dk praiifiees, also continued. The chief of 
Aem -were : in the 14th century; the SM*s Vetus Curiae Parla- 
menti of Gtrillaume de Breui!; Ae Trh emeimne couitmt de 
Bretagne ; the Grand Cimtwnier ie Feanoe, or Coutumier de 
Charles VI', the Fomoff rwraf of BontilKer; in Ae 15A century, 
for Auvergne, the Praetieo formsis of Masuer. Charles VII., 
in an article of the Grand-Ownnance of MontiWes-Toure (1453), 
•ordered Ae general customs to be Offldally recorded un^r -the 
supervision of the crown. It was' an enormous' work, which 
would' ahnost have trsaisformed Aem into written laws; but 
up to the xfith century Httle reicofding was dAe, Ae proi^ure 
-establiAed' by Ae Oidonnance for tl«'purpose niet bring very 
suitable. 

The Absolute Mmare^.-^PKim Ac 16th century to the 
Revolution was Ae peri^ of the obsolute monarchy, bat it 
can be further divided into two periods: that of the 
esAbfiShment of Ais -nSgime, from 1515 to about n/em- 
1673; and that of the aneien rlgfaw when definitively veaw/iv 
established, from 1673 to 1789. The reigns of Francis-#^*'"** 

I. and He*^ II. clearly lard down- the -principle of Ae ^ ‘ 

ahsolnte power of the crown said- applied it effectually, as is 
plainly seen from the temporary disappearance of Ae states 
general, which were not assembled under these two reigns. 
There were merely a few assemblies of notables chosen by the 
Toyd' power, the most importailt' ai' sAiA was that- of Cognac, 
under Francis I;, summoned to advise on the non-fulRlmeht 
of the treaty of kladrid. It is true Aat irt ' the second half of 
the r6A century the' states geneWU reappeared. They wste 
summoned in ryfio at-Orleans, Aen in 1-561 at Pontoise, and'in 
1576'and •i588<at Blols. The Eeagwj'even eonvAed one, whfeh 
was held at Paris in TJ93. This refnesented a crucial and fiiAl 
struggle. Two points were Aen- at issue: first^.^,-Whether 
France to be Protestant or GaAolic; seCon'^Kf, Whether 
Ae was to-heve-a‘limited or an'absolute monsrehy. The two 
prdMems were- not weeBssasily bound' up -WlA one - ano Aer. Fbr 
H the IVotesUnts daired'politicalltiertyi many of A# CafArfits 
wished fw'ittoo/as'is-prbved by Ae weitiBW df Ae-Ane, s«d 
even by Ao'fart that'Ab'League stinUnOrie® Ae eSAteJl- 'But 
Asistetlw-gener^I'Of the' tffihceiiWHy, iu'eplto Ofthieir'guod’A- 
‘teittiens aM Ae'gfeM talertta whiA-Weteat'thefrtorvftey wtte 
’dbtntetof > hf ^pMrifouSj whfA'- me^ ■ tiMA'-'powtu^i 



ktt any piactioal purpow. Hiey only paoduced a ieV great 
ordinances loircfonn) wbich were not*arell observed. They y^re, 
however,, to be caUed together yet again, as a result or the 
duturbances which, followed the death of Henj^ IV.; but their 
dissensions and. powerlessness were again strikiiigly exemplified 
1^ they did not reappear untd 178^ Other bodies, however, 
wiwh the royal power had created, '^e to carry on the. struggle 
against it. These were the parlements, the political fivals of 
the states-general. Thanks to the princ 4 )le according to which 
came into efiect $0 long as it had not been registered by 
them, they had, as we have seen, won for themselves the right 
of a preliminary discussion of those laws which were presented 
to them, and of. refusiiw registration,.e:q>Iaining thesr reasons 
to the king- by means oiRhe remoniranets. The royal power saw 
in thia marely a concession from itself, a consultative power, 
which ought to yield before the royal will,, when the. latter was 
clear^ manifested either by leitru de jtudan or by the actual 
words and presence of thehing, when he came in person to procure 
the registration of a >law in a so-called lit de justice. But from 
the i6th century onwards the members of the parlements 
claimed, on the strength of . a historical theory, to have inherited 
the powers of the ancient assemblies (the Merovingian and 
CaroUngian placitii and the curia regjs), powers which they, 
moreover, greatly exaggerated. The successful assertion of 
this rlaim would have made them at once independent of and 
necessary to the crown. During the minoriiy of kings, they had 
possessed, in fact, special opportunities for asserting their preten¬ 
sions, particulariy when they had been called upon to intervene 
in the organization of the regency. It is on thb account that at 
the Winning of the reign of Louis XIV. the parlement . of Paris 
wisheo to take part in the government, and m i648,_ in ccmcett 
with the other supreme courts of the capital, tem^rarily imposed 
a sort of charter of liberties. But the first Fronde, of which 
the parlement was the centre and soul, led to its downfall, whidi 
was completed when later on Louis XIV. became all-powerful. 
The ordinance of 1667 on civil procedure, and above all a declara¬ 
tion of i67i, ordered the parlement to register the laws as 
soon as it received them and without any modification. It was 
only after this registration that they were allowed to draw up 
remonstrances, which were henceforth futile. The nobles, as a 
body, had also become politically impotent. Tbey^ had been 
sorely tried by the wars of religion, and Richelieu, in his struggles 
against the governors of the provinces, had crushed their chief 
leaders. The second Fronde was their last effort (see FrohDe). 
At the same time the central government underwent chainges. 
The great officers of the crown disappeared one by one. The 
office of constable of France was suppressed by purchase during 
the first half of the 17th century, and of those m the firet rank 
only the chancellor survived till the Revohition. But though 
his title could only be taken from him by condemnation on a 
capital charge, the king wa.s able to deprive him of his functions 
by taking from him the custody and nse of the seal of Prance, 
which were entrusted'to a garde des seeetuie. Apartfreirt the latter, 
the king’s red' ministers were the seCretaiWB of state; generally 
four in number, who wert always removable and'wore not cKosot 
from among the great nobles. For purposes of internal adHimis- 
tretion, the proViaees Were divided among them, jjaob of dwm 
corresponding by despatches with those which were aangned to 
him. Any other business (with the exception of 1^1 affairs, 
which belonged to the chancellor, and finsftce, 'of Which wcisJaail 
speak later) was-divided among them according to eonvwiienee. 
At the end of the i6th century, howmr., were evolved two 
•regular departments', those Of War and foreign af&irs. Under 
Francis I. and Heiuy- n., the Chief adramistrataon of finance 
underwent a ch^e ; lor the tovr giin^usf da' Haarms, who 
had become »po powerful, were eubBtlttited the immbMis des 
fnanees, one of whom soon became a.ehief minister of finance, 
with title ‘nwgrafrawt des fiMnaes', iSee the 

ttifsoHm de ProHee, beewhe primdl«MoffiaalB,.each at the head 
of a gMrdiU '^ euperior aftmfeiistrathre dirtrict for purposes 
of finance); under flewy M. the'two fottctTbitt-were'oorabined 
to thc fMhMtM'drs ifttawes. The fall of Poaquet 
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led to..the suppression of the office of stsrietUrtdant ; but soon 
Colbert again became practically a minister of fintmee, under the 
name of eontroleur general des finances-, botk title and office 
continuing to exist up to the Revolution. 

The conseil du roi, the origin of which we have described, 
was on im(>ortant organ of ffie central government, aftd for a 
long time included among its members a large number of r^e- 
sentatives of the nobility and clergy. Besides the councillors 
of state iconseiUers d’etat), its ordinary members, the great officers 
.of the crown and secretaries of state, princes of the blood arid 
peers of France were members of it by right. Further, the king 
was accustomed to grant the brevet of councillor to a great 
number of the nubility and clergy, who could be called upoh 
to«it in the council and give an opmion on matters of importance. 
But in the 17 th century the council .tended to differehtiate its 
functions, forming three principal sections, one for pditical, 
one for financial, and the third for legal affairs. UndW Louis 
XlV. it took a definitely professional, administrative and 
iteohnical character. The eonsedlers d brevet were all Suppressed 
m 167A, and 'the peers of'France ceased to be members of tHfc 
council. The political council, or ctmseil d'en haul, had HD' et 
officio members^ not even the chancellor; die secretary'of'staxe 
for foreign affairs, however, necessarify had entry to ft ;• italSb 
included a small number of persons chosen by the lung , and 
bearing the title of ministers of state (minisires ePitai), The 
other important sections of the conseil du rei were the emseS 
des finances, otgaaiized after the fall of Pouqurt, and the canseS 
des depieJus, in"wbich sat the four secretaries of state and tshere 
everything cOTicerned with internal administration (except 
finance) was dealt with, including the legal business conncctal 
whb This administration. As to the gcreemmetrt and theprepBr*- 
tion of laws, under Louis XlV. and Louis XV.. the eonseil dirrei 
often passed into the background, when, as the saying went, 
a mitrister who was projecting some important measure tnvaH- 
lait soul avec le roi (worked done witli the lung), having flora 
the outset gained the king’s ear. 

The chief authority in the provincial administration belonged 
in the i6'th century to the govenwr.s of the provincre, though, 
strictly speaking, the governor had only military 
powers in Uis. gouvtrnemenf; for, as we have seen, he 
was the da-ect representative of the king for general 
purposes. But at the end of this oentury were 
created the intendants of the provinces, who, after a period 
of conflict with the governors and the parlements, b eretM 
absolute masters of .the administration in all those provinces 
which had ne provincial estates, and tlie instruments of a 
complete'admimslrative centralization.(tee Imtendant). 

The towns having a corps de villc, that is to say, a muiaaipal 
organization, preserved in the rftth ceritury a fairly wide 
autonomy, and played an important part in the wars 
of religion, especially under the Leai^. But under tewtu. 
Louis XIV, thrir indepemtence rapidly ifcclined. 

They wore placed under tiie tutelage of the intendant^ wfaate 
sanction) ar that of the renserf ia w; was necessary fM all .eott 
of any importance. In the closing years of rite 17th centuiyv 
the monicipBl ofEdals ceaaedy even in principle, to be deetivB. 
Their functions ranked as'offices' which 'were,, like royal office^, 
saleable and heritable. The pretext given by the edicts were the 
intrignes' and diasensiont caused' by the electuras; the real 
cause was: that tlra gavemmeitt wanted to sell these offices, 
whidii is proved by the fart that it frequently allowed towns 
ts redeem them'and to re-establish the d^ums. 

The sale of'royal offices isione of the eharacteriatic featuiesof 
the aneien regmi. If had begun eariyj, and, apparent, , with 
the office of councillor of the parlementof .Paris, vdiras . 
riiis'becasnc permanent,,in rite second half ^ the letit antm. 
century. It was first practised by magoteatos who 
wished'to dispose of their effioe m favour of a successor of :thsir 
own choice. Hei resignaiio in favorem oi ecclesiastical benefices 
served as< model, and ah first care wu taken to concesl the 
money traassictian between, the .parries. The crown winked 
at these rtsignatioos in oooiiderarion of a payment in money. 
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But in the ifitii century, under Francis I. nt the latest, the crown 
itself began officially to sell offices, whether newly created or 
vacant t)y the death of their occupiers, taking a fee from those 
upon whom they were conferred. Under Charles IX. the right 
of resigning in favorm was recognized by law m the case of 
royal officials, in return for a payment to the treasury of a 
certain proportion of the price. In {he case of judicial offices 
there was a struggle for at least two centuries between the system 
of sale and another, also imitated from canon law, i.e. the election 
or presentation of candidates by the legal corporations. The 
ordmances of the second half of the i6th century, granted in 
answer to complaints of the states-general, restored and con¬ 
firmed the latter system, giving a share in^ the presentation 
to the towns or provincisd notables and forbidding ^es. The 
system of sale, however, triumphed in the end, and, in the case 
of judges, had, moreover, a favourable result, assuring to them 
that irremovability which Louis XI. had promised in vain ; for, 
under this system, the king could not reasonably dismiss an 
official arbitrarily without refunding the fee which he had 
paid. On {he other hand, it contributed to the development 
of the epices, or dues paid by litigants to the judges. The system 
of sale, and with it irremovability, was extended to all official 
functions, even to financial posts. The process was completed 
by the recognition of the rights in the sale of offices as hereditary, 
i.e, the right of resigning the office on payment of a fee, either 
in favour of a competent descendant or of a third party, passed 
to Ac heirs of an official who had died without having exercised 
this right himself. It was established under Henry Iv. in 1604 
by the system called Ae Paulette, in return for the paytnent 
by Ae official of an annual fee {droit annuel) which was definitely 
fixed at a hundredA part of the price of the office. Thus these 
offices, Aough the royal nomination was still required as well 
as Ae professional qualifications requited by the law, became 
heritable property in virtue of Ae finance attached to them. 
Ibis led to the formation of a class of men who, Aough bound 
in many ways to Ae crown, were actually independent. Hence 
the tendency in the i8th century to create new and important 
functions under the form, not of offices, but of simple commissions. 

In this period of Ae history of France were evolved and defined 
the essential principles of Ae old public law. There were, 
Pupda- “ place, Ae fundamental lams of ike realm, 

maaui which were true constitutional principles, established 
laws a! for the most part not by law but by custom, and 
considered as bmding in respect of Ae king himself; 
so that, although he was sovereign, he could neither abrr^ate, 
nor modify, nor violate them. There was, however, some discus¬ 
sion as to what rules actually came under Ais category, except in 
Ae case of two series about which there was no doubt. These 
were, on the one hand, those which dealt wiA Ae succession 
to Ae crown and forbade Ae king to change i](s order, and those 
which proclaimed the inalienability of the royal domc^, against 
which no title by prescription was valid. Tins last' principle, 
introduced in Ae T4th century, had been laid down dad defined 
by the edict of Moulins in 1566 ; it admitted only fwMxceptions : 
the formation of appanages {q.v.), and sellii^ {engagement), to 
meet Ae necessities of war, wiA a perpetual option of red^m- 
ing it. »* 

There was in Ae second place the Aeory of the rights, franchises 
and liberties of Ae Gallican Giurch, formed of elemAts some 
of which were of great antiquity, and based on Ae conditions 
which had determined the relations of Ae Gallican ChurA 
with the crown and papacy during the Great Schism and under 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, and defined at the end of 
the A A and the beginning of the 17 th (»ntury. This body of 
doctrine was defined by me writings of Aree men especially, 
Guy Coquille, Pierre FifltA and Pierre Dupiiy, and was solemnly 
confirmed by Ae dMiration of the clergy of France, or DMara- 
Hon des quaires ariH^mf 4682, and by Ae edict whiA promul¬ 
gated it. Its subM^ based chiefly on three principlfs: 
firstly, that the teflll^ral power was absolutely independent of 
Ae spiritual po^tre!^ -secondly, that Ae pope had auAority 
ovei the clergy of France in temporal matters and matters of 


discipline only by Ae ransent of the king; thirdly, that the 
king had auAority over*and could legislate for the Gallican 
Church in tempond matters and matters of discipline. The ^Id 
public law provided a safeguard against the violation of Aese 
rules. This w«s the process known as Ae appel comme d’abus, 
formed of various elements, some of them -very ancient, aild 
definit^y established during the i6th century. It was heard 
before the parlements, but could, like every oAer case, be 
evoked before the royal council. Its effect was to annul any 
act of the ecclesiastical authority due to abuse or contraiy to 
French law. The clergy were, when necessary, reduced to 
obedience W means of arbitrary fines and by the seizure of their 
temporalities. The Pragmatic Sanction had been abrogated 
and replaced by the Concordat of 1515, concluded between 
Francis I. and Leo X., which remained in force until suppressed 
by the Constituent Assembly. The Concordat, moreover, 
preserved many of the enactments of Ae Pragmatic Sanction, 
notably those which protected Ac collation of the inferior benefices 
from the encroachments of Ae papacy, and which had introduced 
reforms in certain points of discipline. But in Ae case of the 
superior benefices (bishoprics and abbeys) election by the 
chapters was suppressed. The king of France nominated the 
candidate, to whom the pope gave canonical institution. As a 
matter of fact, the pope had no choice; he had to institute the 
nominee of the king, unless he could show his unworthiness or 
incapacity, as the result of inquiries regularly conducted in 
France; for the pope it was, as the ancient French authors 
used to say, a case of compulsory collation. The annates were 
re-established at the time of the Concordat, but considerably 
diminished in comparison with what Aey had been before the 
Pragmatic Sanction. We must add, to complete this account, 
that many of the inferior benefices, in France as in the rest of 
Christendom, were conferred according to the rules of patronage, 
Ae patron, whether lay or ecclesiastic, presenting a candidate 
whom the bishop was bound to appoint, provided he was neither 
incapable nor unsuitable. There was some difficulty in getting 
the Concordat registered by Ae parlement of Paris, and the 
latter even announced its intention of not taking the Concordat 
into account in those cases concerning benefices which might 
come before it. The crown found an easy method of making 
this opposition ineffectual, namely, to transfer to the Grand 
Conseil the decision of cases arising out of the application of the 
Concordat. 

In the i6th century also, contributions to the public services 
drawn from Ae immense possessions of the clergy were regu¬ 
larized. Since Ae second half of the lath century at least, the 
kings had in times of urgent need asked for subsidies from the 
church, and ever since Ae Saladin tithe {dime saladine) of Philip 
Augustus this contribution had assumed Ae form of a tithe, 
taking a tenth part of the revenue of the benefices foe a given 
period. TiAes of Ais kind were fairly frequently granted by 
the clergy of France, either wiA Ac pope’s consent or without 
(this being a disputed point). After the conclusion of Ae 
Concordat, Leo X. granted Ae king a tithe (decime) under the 
pretext of a projected war against the Turks; hitherto con¬ 
cessions of this kind had been made by the papacy in view of 
Ae Crusades or of wars against heretics. The concession was 
several times renewed, untU, by force of custom, the levying of 
Aese tithes became permanent. But in Ae middle of tte i6th 
century Ae system changed. The crown was heavily in debt, 
and its needs had increased. The property of the clergy having 
been threatened by the states general of 1560 and 1561, A* 
king proposed to Aem to remit the bulk of the tithes and other 
dues, in .return for Ae payment by them of a sum equivalent 
to Ae proceeds of the taxes which he had morlg^ea. A formal 
contract to this effect was concluded at Poissy in 1561 between 
the king and Ae clergy of France, represent^ by the prelajes 
who were then gathered together for the Colloquy of Poissy with 
Ae Protestants, and some of Aose who had bwn sitting at the 
states general of Pontoiser The fulfilment of this agreement was, 
•however,'evaded by .the. king, who diverted part of At fund* 
provided'by the clergy from their proper purpose. In 1580, 
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irftw a period of teii yean which hod been agreed on, a new 
asMfflbly of the clergy wae called to|;cdier and, after protc|ting 
against this action, renewed the agreement, which was hence¬ 
forward always renewed every ten years. Such was the definitive 
form of the contribution of the clergy, who also acquired the 
sight of themselves assessing and levying these taxes on the 
holders of benefices. Thus every ten years there wa| a great 
aswmbly of the clergy, the members of which were elected. 
There were two stages in the election, a preliminary one in the 
diMeees and a further election in the ecclesiastical provinces, 
each province sending four deputies to the general assembly, 
two of the first rank, that is to say, chosen from the* episcopate, 
and two of the second lynk, which included all the other clergy. 
The dens gratuits (benevolences) voted by the assembly comprbed 
a fixed sum equivalent to the old tithes and supplementary sums 
paid on one occasion only, which were sometimes considerable. 
The church, on her side, profited by this arrangement in order 
to obtain the commutation or redemption of the taxes affecting 
ecclesiastics considered as individuals. This settlement only 
applied to the “ clergy of France,” that is to say, to the clergy 
of those districts whi(^ were unit^ to the crown before the end 
of the i6th century. The provinces annexed later, called pays 
Grangers, or pays conquis, had in this matter, as in many others, 
an arrangement of their own. At last, under Louis XV. the 
edict of 1749, coneemant Us etablissements et acquisitions des gens 
de mainmorte, was completely effective in subordinating the 
acquisition of property by ecclesiastical establishments to the 
consent and control of crown, rendering them incapable 
of acquiring real property by bequests. 

At the end of the i6th century a wise law hadbeen made which, 
in spite of the traces which it bore of past struggles, had estab¬ 
lished a reasonable balance among the Christians of France. 
The edict of Nantes, in 1598, granted the Protestants full dvil 
rights, liberty of conscience and public worship in many places, 
and notably in all the royal baiUiages. The Catholics, whose 
religion was essentially a state religion, had never accepted this 
arrangement as final, and at last, in 1685, under Louis XIV., 
the edict of Nantes was revoked and the Protestant pastors 
expelled from France. Their followers were forbidden to leave 
the country, but many succeeded nevertheless in escaping abroad. 
The position of those who remained behind was p>eculiar. Laws 
passed in 1715 and 1724 established the legal theory that there 
were no longer any Protestants in France, but only vieux catko- 
liques and nouveaux convertis. The result was that henceforth 
they had no longer any regular civil status, the registers con¬ 
taining the lists of Catholics enjoying civQ rights being kept by 
the Catholic clergy. 

The form of government established under Louis XIV. was 
preserved without any fundamental modification under Louis 
XV. After the death of Louis XIV., however, the regent, under 
the inspiration of the due de St Simon, made trial of a system of 
which the latter had made a study while in a close correspondence 
with the duke of Burgundy. It consisted in substituting for the 
authority of the ministers, secretaries of state and controller- 
general councils, or governmental bodies, mainly composed of 
great lords and prelates. These only lasted for a few years, 
when a return was made to the former organization. The parle- 
ments had regained their ancient rights in consequence of the 
parlement of Paris having, in 1715, set aside the will of I.ouis 
XIV. as being contrary to the fundamental laws of' the kingdom, 
in that it laid down rules for the composition of the council of 
^regency, and limited the power of the regent. This newly 
revived power they exercised freely, and all the more so since they 
were the last surviving check on the royal authority. During this 
reign there t^ere numerous conflicts between them and the 
government, the causes of this being primarily the innumerable 
incidenta to which the bull Unigenitus gave rise, and the increase 
of taxation; ptroceedings against Jesuits also figure conspicuously 
in the action o 4 the pxirlements. They became at this pseriod 
the avowed representatives of the nation; they contests the 
validity of the registration of laws in the lits de justice, asserting 
that laws could only be made obligatory when the registration 
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had been teefy endorsed by themselves. Before the registration 
of edi^ concerning taxation they demanded a statement of the 
fi^cial situation and the right of examini^ the accounts. 
Finally, by the theory of the dosses, which consitmed the various 
pisrlementB of France as parts of one and the same body, they 
established among them a pmlitical union. These pjretensions 
the crown refused to recognize. Louis XV. solemnly condemned 
them in a lit de justice of December X770, and in X771 the chan¬ 
cellor Maupieou took drastic measures against them. The 
magistrates of the piarlement of Paris were removed, and a new 
parlement was constituted, including the members of the Mnd 
consHl, which had also been abolished. The cour des aides of 
Paris, which had made common cause with the piarlement, was 
also suppressed. Many of the provincial piarlements were re¬ 
organized, and a certain number of useful reforms were carried 
out in the jurisdiction of the piarlement of Paris ; the object of 
these, however, was in most cases that of diminishing its import¬ 
ance. These actions, the coup d’ilal of the chancellor Maupieou, 
as they were called, produced an immense sensation. The 
repieated conflicts of the reign of Louis XV. had already given 
rise to a whole literature of Imoks, piamphlets and tracts in which 
the rights of the crown were discussed. At the same time the 
pxilitital philosophy of the i8th century was disseminating new 
pirinciples, and especially those of the supremacy of the people 
and the differentiation of pxiwers, the govejmment of England 
also became known among the French. Thus men’s minds were 
being prepared for the Revolution. 

The ptersonol government of Louis XVI. from 1774 to 1789 
was chiefly marked by two series of facts. Fiistly, there was 
the piartial application of the principles propounded by the 
French economists of this pieriod, the Physiocrats, who had a 
political doctrine peculiar to themselves. They were not in 
favour of political liberty, but attached on the contrary to the 
absolute monarchy, of which they did not fear the abuses 
because they were convinced that so soon as they should he 
known, reason (hidence) alone would suffice to make the crown 
respoct the “ natural and essential laws of bodies politic ” 
(Lois natureUes et essentielles des societis politiques, the title of a 
book by Mercier de La Riviere). On the other hand, they 
favoured civil and economic liberty. They wished, in piarticulnr, 
to decentralize the administration and restore to the landed 
proprietors the administration and levying of taxes, which tliey 
wished to reduce to a tax on land only. This school came into 
pxiwer with Turgot, who was appointed controller-general of 
the finances, and laid the foundations of many reforms. He 
actually accomplished for the moment one very impxirtant 
reform, namely, the suppression of the trade and craft gilds 
{communautes, jurandes et maitrises). This organization, which 
was common to the whole of Europx; (see Ginns), had taken 
definitive shape in France in the 13th and 14th centuries, but 
had subsequently been much abused. Turgot suppressed the 
privileges of the maitres, who alone had been able to work on 
their own account, or to opien shopis and workshops, and thus 
proclaimed the freedom of labour, industry and commerce. 
However, the old organization, slightly amended, was restored 
under his successor Necker. It was Turgot’s purpose to organize 
pjrovincial and other inferior assemblies, whose chief business 
was to be the assessment of taxes. Necker applied this idea, 
piartially and experimentally, by creating a few of these provin¬ 
cial assemblies m various ghtiralilis of the pays d’ilections. A 
general reform on these lines and on a very liberal basis was 
propiosed by Calonne to the assembly of notables in 178';, and 
It was brought into force for all the pays d’iUctions, though not 
under such good conditions, by an edict of the same year. 
Louis XVI. had inaugurated his reign by the restoration of the 
piarlements; all the bodies which had been suppressed by 
Maupieou and all the officials whom he had dismissed were 
restored, and all the bodies and officials created by him were 
suppressed. But it was not long before the old struggle between 
the crown and porlements again broke out. It began by the 
conservative opposition offered by the piarlement of Paris to 
Turgot’s reforms. But the real struggle broke out in 1787 
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offpt tbfrt'OCK^ ikm Sm t i)iMeMdri(ri.«f MHiim, ■ tai 

p«fftienl«wJff!')Ov«r nofl the 

land .1«K. l^lie i9Mji^ont.i9f.ftHis to tt^iuter 'than, 

a«s«t 4 agi tiiat ,tliB:con 5 onti «{rth»< 4 i«p« 9 »n, w mprawntod by .tlw 
sta,t«8 f^ral, ,was,«i 4 otisaiy to inik ^t^tion. iTho sfenigii^ 
saonied ta.baW cnims'to an rtfld iat Safrteniibtr.; but^in tbe 
followup N»f««i»r it again brobftiouit, in apite.aii^iiiing’a 
pr<»ni5e to fionunw tbe Btatoaismral. It-TMobed.Us-ho^ 
in.May when the.iwag: bad sisftted a,<»r jjWwaw.tiisi^t 

from therpnriwoflBt*, tbo-cb>oi‘(uBction of wJMob aftSfto j*gist#r 
tboJftwain theirsteaU. Awidflapruoil agita!tipnwq80*’ati»o)«i^0(5 
to aqtwd.anarchy,,and ^iaidy>eaded by .tb« -reqaili«f Noolsw 
to powarand tie promim tOrconvoke the atatesttenerial for 

Vanim ;pen»anent isony iwhicb, ,as has 

bMB stated above, i\fai .Arat eatablithed wtderiCbadim :VU., 
was dew^ped and ofgamaed ,doting the ancwH 

tmrmr. ■jpjjg .p^rmtrie or heavy .gavafry *»<« 

continuously ,iiwraased in numbers. On the. other hand, the 
francs arfhirs ,feli into disuse after ,I<ouis XI.;; and, after n 
fruitless I attempt bad been made under ^ancis ;I. to iesta^isb 
a nationsj infantry, theisyetem wes .adept^jfor tbie «lio of 
recruiting ,petn»oeiit bndies of mercsnaries by vphmtaiy 
enlistmeat. First them were^the old .hands " {meitits kpmdts), 
chiefly those of Fieardy and Piedmont,;and at ^;end,of 
i 6 th oentuiy appa^ed the frst regiments, .tbeiiwHabec.oftwhwh 
was fromitinx to. time jncrseaad. ^ere.were. afro, in jibe-eervioe 
and pay of the king French and foreign Wgimenta,,the,latter 
principally Swiss* flcrmaps (Mid Scots. 'The, system of puKiifise 
penefratad also to the «»ny. Sach.regimenit .was rthe propm-ty 
of a peat [lord; the captsun<wM, m to apaeJc^iowner of hie 
company,, .or nather a contractor, .^o, itnireltma ifer -the sums 
paid him by the iking, .woruited bis eaw^and garBidjem dwir 
uniform, arms isnd lenwipiswrt. die ^second ,beif erf thci reign 

of Louis XIV. <^p«ssedil^e nititia-<!«iMli«r). Xo'.thaifomeiBe^ 
parish had to.ftjrnish.one reciwit, who wasiffr fiwt chosen byctbe 
assembly of the inhabitants, later by drawing lots .lamojeg the 
bachelois or widowers withenttchildren, who were not, exempt. 
The militia.was very rarely raised from the towns. .Tbe ptirpose 
for which these men were .employed varied i from tune to tiom. 
SometinaeB,iaB under louds XIV„ they were formed into special 
active regiments. Under Louis XV. and Louis. XVI. they were 
formed into r'giwsHfr pruvMuiam, which coBStitutod sn organiaed 
reserve. But their chief use was during war, when they were 
individually incorporated into various legunents to fill up the 
gaps. . . 

UndM Louis ?CV., with the due de'Choiseul ns.oumater of 
war, great aijd useful reforms woraieflected in the army. ChoiscHl 
suppressed what he called the “ fanniiig of companies ” {com- 
ptgnU-fcrme) •, recruiting became , a frinctionof the state, and 
voluntary Wistnient a contract between thn recruit and the 
state, Amu, uniform and equipment were nimjehtd-ty the 
k^. Choiseul also [equalized the.. numbers of', the'' military 
units, and his refmrns,-together with o few.others.efrecteU.uiufer 
Louis XVL, produced tihe army which fought the ^shcampaigns 
of the Revolution. 

(hie of the most distmetive,,. features of the mofa rigim 
was excessive taxation. The taxes imposed'thn'king were 
,numerous, and,'moreover,, hardly any of. them fdl “n 
f tT »r”e lai«dom. To tWsTterritoial in^uaJity 

was added [the inequality arising from privilege,. 
Ecclesiastics, nobles, /and many oL the ctows .ofltcials were 
exempted from the heaviest imposts. Ibe chief taiws were the 
teiifr,($.v,), the aides, and the gotflfr.fg.n.), or monegx^of salt,, the 
consumption of which was generally made compidsory up to the 
amount,,determined regulations. In the 17th and tgfri 
centuries,certain in^rtMt. new .taxes were. «srifr>lished: from 
1^5 to,i^ the caption, whfrh WM re^stihl»bed|»,t7ot 
with considerable modifications, and ;in 17,10 [the.,tax.of the 
rfixiswr, whi(^.J^qet*e underLouis XV./the tax of the oufgliimgf,. 
These two imppsfrthad been astablisbed M the . principle of 
equali^» being.4desiigned,,to affect every aubiect.m,pB[oportion, 
tu'his mcome i^rbutisoistrong was tbesyatmn pf,priYdcges,;tbat' 


m<# inattor,.«l;|aQtn<liei}8liia{ ibiirdeiiisfrUtstptsi ftim'npluiictm 
TibsiD«msQ(Ofm,M»intttalho tnbtixmieKemptJwasillmsistd^eet 
inttum tov'thiMii^etn'inqio^ ^l1hft)lM2fr,lthelCc|e■talM» ladit^ 
ttas .ieppertioning or wsiMsiment tfr/these was 
extremely M‘bi(faiiii. ./ln'Sd>litiasi to indmct.!taxatiiin strictly 
socahed,w^friManveryeHtleit8ii)ets>[tiH.xgtb«nd..i8thicetturige( 
France ua^r [die aiuian itrfgtbw.mas <libjeab.>to <the mattes, or 
outtoiittjfahKhtwene not loalyikiried.Qt’^frontiers .on iftmiga 
trade, but aR»'<ioclHded^mamy'i<nentBl'Custoiiit-ha«aefrfor tra^ 
beitweentdiittntoti|H)ovineto. iTheiriorigin.wasigenerally duwtto 
histMioilireBSOiisu ■Hiiia,iamaag:‘ibtipriiva$ats<titp»iaesdirangirts 
'wene (tboee 'wbiehiin /the lUtb. century bad /refused itoipay the 
aids for/the-ransom DflRing Johm alto^eetamipraitfiiMas/whicb 
l>ad /refused to 'eiloiwrcustotas, offices 1 to. be established on - their 
foreign fron^. <Co&crt bad Ittied to/abolish these intern^ 
duties,,’ but had.only oucoeeded 1 to «■ limited extent. 

Tfaeiindireet taxes, the ntotanaBd.the.revenues of the royal 
domain wens ifanmed <out .liy the crown. At (first a/separate 
oontraut bad 'been made [for each i impost hi .each Jetton, but 
later they were combined into laigv lots, as .is shewn ly the 
name , of one .of 'the customs/distiacts, i’enseinte.iias cinq grossts 
femes, .Etore the -Migia.of Henry JV..on, the .levyof each 
indkeot impost was rfiinntd.«tid/ea (for the whole kingdom, a 
system Anaiwn as(tbs../wffln ighaVokn.-;. butitha eeal-femte gineraU, 
iaokiding oh'the ,itn|K)8tis>nad revenues.whkh .were fanneil in 
the whole, of beacice, was 'only estabiliahed.usHkr Coibevt. The 
/m»<gAMrafrwiw;apowerhilj«XROipany,era}^iag avastiDumber 
of men,.moat >Qf wh^./enjoyed.var^ privileges. Besides-the , 
royal taxes, seigniorial imposts suntived under tbeifonsiiof tolls 
and tmaskat.dues. The leedsi^a^itOD/piQssessed local moatgiiolies, 
«.g. tberiight.bfitbetecnimaD bslmbnute/^inwAmsalh whidi.were 
called'the'fomfrisr. 

.The, or^snuz^on -of'tbetreysl/oourls tif; justice undermsit but 
few. modifisntiana during itto.ctnnen irigimi. The number of 
pademeaits, .erf jwkmi des asduMd of amrs ides tomptes 
mapeaflod; m the iiltth .oentury the name of eanseil 
sttpMem was givon to «ome newi bodies .which actually 
dschaiged the functions ed the padement, this being the period 
of rite decime of 'the.pariemmt. In the ifrth century, under 
. Henry IL, had been orcated paesidiatta, or courts of final juris¬ 
diction, intended to avaid.nuniercMaa appeals in small cases, and 
above ^1 to avoid a final .appeal to rite parlements. Seigniorial 
courts survived, but were entirely .subordinate to the royal 
jurisdictions ainri were bai^y officered by ill-paid and igi^orant 
judges, the lords (having long ago lost , the right to sit in them in 
pterson. Their chief use was to deal with cases concerning the 
payment of feudal dues to the lord. Both lawyers and people 
would 'have preferred only two degrees of justice; ami an 
ordinance of May 1788.realised this desire in the main. It did 
not suppress the seigniorial jurisdietioaE, bmt made thric extinc¬ 
tion,a certainty by .allowing litigants to ignore them and go 
straight tothe royal judges. This was, however, reversed on the 
recall of Neckieraild the -temporaty triumph of the parlements. 

The ecclesiaxtical .jurisdictions survived to the end, but with 
dinuBished scope. Tfirir oompetenoy had been considerably 
redured ly tberOrdiaaote of, VilhMS Cotterets of 1539, 
and by an ediot o£;i 698. But a seiws of ingenious legal „Se«;’ 
theories baditeeeniprincjpally effitacious in gradually vaults, 
depriving tbemiof mast of tba eatos .wlrfob hnd.bitherto 
come, wider (them. Initbe idth century the privilege of deigy did 
notiprevent civil.suOBiin.which tbeidiergy were defendants frem 
heingalmost alwayaiaken before secular tribunals, and ever linee g 
tbeifiret tolf of the 17th century, for all grave ofiencas, or «»» 
prfr^«fiC;.theTciyal. judgeeouid prontomce a sentenc^f eorpor^ 
punisl^nt on a .gudty cleric without this necessitate bis 
prmdiMU.dflgiadatton. The inq’ilT mto the owe .was, it is true, 
conducted jojntiy by theyoyid.and the ecclesiastical juaige, but 
eaeb/of tbsto pwwmneBdKhiflitontMJce independently. All cases 
ooneeme bMofiees came (before the loyal jpdges. Finally; 
the bad no itooger /as a rule any jurisdictioa. over 

laymen, even, in tbevnjatlBr/of nmrtiage, except in quaitioni of, 
betnotb^ faA aomeritims in eases'of oppositionito.n»rEiages4 



The-J«riih prtMts, *Bntimjifd't<>''«jter defclaratiojitj of 

baptites, itwirriages tea tmrials b'-reAtets kept kecordmg to 
the‘•tvinaMTs. 

The general custotns of the' pays emOumers -were almost all 
offidaHy recorded' ih the rfith 'Centiny-, definite'^ocedure .for 
^ ^ this -purpose having'been attopited at "the end of the 
* 5 ^ century. Drafts -were ^pared by the officials 
of the royal c o it rt s b the ^kf town oi the mstrict 
m -wjbc h the partiadat dustoms were valid, and were then 
subi^ied to the government. The king then appointed com¬ 
missioners to-visit the district and 'promulgate -tte customs on 
the g{^. For the purpose of‘this f^lifafion the lords’ lay and 
ecdesiastfcal, of the distriat, "*irith representatives of the towns 
and of various bodies of the inhabitiints, were summoned for a 
given day to the chief town. In this assembly each artick was 
read, discussed and put to the vote. Those which were>approved' 
by the majority were thereupon decreed ^tfA!r^n<s) by the com¬ 
missioners in the king’s name*; those which gave rise to diffi¬ 
culties were put aside-ftirthe pari ement to settle Whenitregistered 
the eoutum. The eovtumti m this form became practically' 
written law; henceforward their-text could -only be modified 
by a formal revision carried out accord’mg to the same procedure 
as the first vertitm. Throughout the i6th century a fen- mmiber 
of fUMhonerwere thus revised (rs/arwrer^j-with the-express object- 
of profiting by the observations and atticisms on'the first text 
wluch had appeared m published commentaries-and notes, the 
most important of which were those of -Charles ‘Dumoulin. 
In the i6th century there bad been a revival Of the study Of 
Roman law, thanks to the historical school, among the most 
ilhjstrions representatives ,of-Which were Jacques-Cujas, Hugues 
Doneau and Jacques Godefroy ; but this study‘had only s%ht 
influence on practical jurisprudence. Certam institutions, 
however, such as contracts and oWigatfens, -weTe regdlated 
throughout the whole of France by-the-prineipks Of'R-wnan law. 

Le^lation liy ordonnanees, idiu, dklaratims or letlns 
patentes, emanating from the king, became more and more 
frequent; but the character of the p'ondet orionnmees, which 
vere of a far-reaching and comprehensive nature, underwent 
a change duringthis period. In the 14th, 15thand 16th centuries 
they had been mainly ordonnanees de reformation (j;e. revismg 
previous laws), which were most frequently drawn up after a 
sitting of the states general, in accordance with the suggestions 
submitted by the deputies. The last of this type was the 
ordinance of ifijt), promulgated after the states general of 1614 
and the assemblies of notables which had followed it. In the 
17th and i8th centuries they became essentially eodificafions, 
comprising a .sj-stematic and detailed statement of the whole 
branch of law. 'Ibere are two of these series of codifying ordin¬ 
ances : the first under l/iuis XI'V,, inspired ly Colbert and 
carried out under his direction. The chief ordinances of this 
group are that of 1667 on civil procedure (code of civil pro¬ 
cedure) ; that of 1670 on the examination of criminal aises 
(code of penal procedure); that of 1673 on the commerce of 
merchants, and that of rflSi on the regulation of shipping, which 
form between them a complete code of commerce cy land and 
sea. The ordinance of 1670 determined the-formalities of that 
secret and written criminal procedure, as opposed to-the hearing 
of both parties in a suit, Whldi formerly obtained in France; 
it even increased its severity, continuing the employment of 
torture, binding the accused by oath‘to speak the trutii, and 
refusing them counsel save in exceptional cases. The second 
stries of codifications ■was made under Louis XV., through the 
action of the chancellor d'Aguesseau. Its -diief result -was the 
regulation, by the ordinances of 1,731, 1733 and 1747, of deeds 
of gift between.Hvingpersons,-wills, and-property left in trust. 
Under Louis XVI. some mitigation-was -imwe ef'-iJie criminal 
law, notably the abolitioh Of torture.- 

Tile feudtJ rigime, in spite -of-the sqrvivil'ofseigniorial-Courts 
and tolls, was ho kmger of ■anypMitkal importartce; but it still 
furnished the common form Of -i^ property. ' Thefief, althongh 
it still implied‘homa« from the -vasshl, no kmger involved any 
service on'his part Accepting tSiat of-the awtims 4 o« doe to the -1 
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iking); but when a fief changed hands the lord still exacted his 
'profits. Tenures held by roturiers, in addition to some similar 
■rights of transfer, were genertdly subject to periodical 
and fixed contributions for the^pirofit of the lord. This 
system was still further complicated by tenures which 
■were simply real and not feudal, e.g. that by payment of 
ground rent, which were superadded to the others, and had 
become all the heavier since, in the i8th century, royal rights of 
transfer had been added to the feudal rights- The inhabitants 
of the country districts were longing for the liberation of real 
property. 

Serfdom had disappeared from most of the provinces of the 
kingdom ; among all the routumes which were officially codified, 
pot more than ten or so still recognized this institution. 
flfiis had been brought about especially by the agency 
of-the custom by which serfs had been transformed into roturiers. 
'An edict of Louis XVI. of 1779 abolished serfdom on aown lands, 
and mitigated the condition of the serfs who still existed on 
the domains of individual lords. The nobility still remained a 
privileged class, exempt from certain .taxes. Certain offices 
were restricted to the nobility ; according to an edict of 1/iuis 
XVI. (1781) it was even necessary to be a noble in 
order to become an officer in the army. In fact, 
the royal favours were reserved for the nobility. 

Certain rules, of civil and criminal procedure also distinguished 
nobles from roturiers. The acquisition of fiefs had ceased to 
bring nobility -with it, but the latter was derived from three 
sources: birth, Uttres anohlissement granted by the king and 
appointment to certain offices. In the 17th and i8th centuries 
the peers of France can be-reckoned among thq nobility, forming 
indeed its highest grade, though the rank of peer -was still attached 
to a fief^ which was handed down -with it; on the eve of tile 
Revolution there were thirty-eight lay peers. The rest of tiie 
nation, apart from the ecdesiastics, consisted of the roturiers, 
who weremot subject to the disabilities of the serfs, but'had-not 
the privileges of the nobility. Hence the three orders (estates) 
of the kingdom: the clergy, the nobility and the Hers etal (third 
estate). An edict of Louis XVI. had made, a regular civil status 
possible to the Protestants, and had thrown open offices and 
professions to them, though not entirely; but the exercise of 
their religion was still forbidden. 

The Revolution. —With the Revolution France entered the 
ranks of constitutional countries, in which the liberty of men is 
guaranteed by fixed and definite laws; from this time on, she has 
had always (except in the interval between two revolutions) a 
written constitution, which could not be toudied by the ordinary 
legislative power. The first constitution was that of 1791; 
the states general of 1789, transformed by their own will, backed 
by public opinion, into the Constituent Assembly, drew it up on 
their own authority. But their work did not stop there. 'They 
abolished the whole of the old public law of France and part of 
the criminal law, or rather, transformed it in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the political philosophy of the 18th 
century. The principles which were then proclaimed-are still, 
on most points, the foundation of modem French law. The 
development resulting from this extraordinary impetus can be 
divided into two quite distinct phases; the first, from 1789 to 
the coup d’iiat of the iSth Bmmaire in the year VILI., -was the 
continuation of the impulse of the Revolution; tiie second 
includes the Consulate and the first En)pire,_and was, as it were, 
the marriage or fusion of the institutions arising from tiie Revolu¬ 
tion with those of the ancien regime. 

On the whole, the constitutional law of the' Revolution js a 
remarkably united whole, if we consider only -the two constitutions 
which were effectively applied during this first fffiase, 
that of the 3rd of September 1791, and-that of the ititatlmu 
5tii Fructidor in the year HI. It is -true^hat between 0/ 0* 
them occurred the ultra-democratic constitution Of the 
Z4th of' Jdne 17J13, the first voted by the Convention; 
but although this was ratified by the popular vote, to whidh It 
had been direc% siibmitted, in accordance with a principle pro- 
claimed by the Convention and‘kept m force undertheConstdAte 
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and the Empire, it was never carried into effect. It was first 
suspended by the establishment of the revolutionary government 
strictly so ^led, and after Thermidor, under the pretext of 
completing it, the Convention put it aside and made a new one, 
being taught by experience. As long as it existed it was the 
sovereign assembly of the Convention itself which really exercised 
the executive power, governing chiefly by means of its great 
committees. 

The constitution of 1791 was without doubt monarchical, 
in so far as it preserved royally. The constitution of the year 
III. was, on the contrary, republican. The horror of monarchy 
was still so strong at that time that an executive college was 
created, a Directory of five members, one of whom retired every 
year; they were elected by a complicated and curious procedure, 
in which each of the two legislative councils played a distinct part. 
But this difference, though apparently essential, was not in reality 
very profound; this is proved, for example, by the fact that the 
Directory had distinctly more extensive powers than those con¬ 
ferred on Louis XVI. by the Constituent Assembly. On almost 
all points of importance the two constitutions were similar. 
They were both preceded by a statement of principles, a “ Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen.” They were both 
based on two principles which they construed alike: the 
sovereignty of the people and the separation of powers. Both 
of them (with the exception of what has been said with regard to 
the ratification of constitutions after 1793) recognized only repre¬ 
sentative government. From the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people they had not deduced universal suffrage; though, 
short of this, they had extended the suffrage as far as possible. 
According to the constitution of 1791, in addition to the con¬ 
ditions of age and residence, an dector was bound to pay a 
direct contribution equivalent to three days’ work; the con¬ 
stitution of the year III. recognized the payment of any direct 
contribution as sufficient; it even conferred on every citizen 
the right of having himself enrolled, without any other qualifica¬ 
tion than a payment equivalent to three days’ work, and thus 
to become an elector. Further, neither of the two constitutions 
admitted of a direct suffrage ; the elections were carried out in 
two stages, and only those who paid at a higher rating could be 
chosen as electors for the second stage. The executive power, 
which was in the case of both constitutions clearly separated 
from the legislative, could not initiate legislation. The Directory 
had no veto ; Louis XVI. had with difficulty obtained a merely 
suspensive veto, which was overridden in the event of three 
legislatures successively voting against it. The right of dis¬ 
solution was possessed by neither the king nor the Directory. 
Neither the king’s ministers nor those of the Directory could be 
members of the legislative body, nor could they even be" chosen 
from among its ranks. The ministers of Louis XVI. had, how¬ 
ever, thanks to an unfortunate inspiration^ of the Constituent 
Assembljr of 1791, the right of entry to, and, -to ac«^»in extent, 
of speaking in the Legislative Assembly ; the constitution of the 
year III. showed greater wisdom in not bringing them, iff any way 
into contact with the legislative power. The"greaiest and most 
notable difference between the two constitutions was that that 
of 1791 established a single chamber which was entirely renewed 
every two years; tliat of the year III., on the contrary, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, established two chambers, one-third of 
the members of which were renewed every year. Moreover, 
the two chambers, the Council of Five Hundred and the Council of 
Ancients, were appointed by the same 'electors, and almost the 
only difference brtween their menjbers was that of age. 

The Revolution entirely abolished the ancien regime, and in 
the first instance whatever remained of feudalism. The Con- 
AbottUem stitucnt Assembly, in the course of its immense work 
of tit of settlement, wished to draw distinctions, abolishing 
-‘aacitm absolutely, without indemnity, all rights which had 
rtgimt." amounted in the beginning to a usurpation and could 
not be justified, e.g. serfdom and seigniorial courts of juytice! 
On the other hand, it declared subject to redemption such feudal 
charges as had b^ the subject of contract or of a concesuon 
of lands, But as it was almost impossible to discover the exact 
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origin of various feudal rithts, the Assembly had proceeded to 
do this by means of certam le^ assumptions which sometimes 
admitted of a proof to the contrary. It carefully regulated,;the 
conditions and rate of repurchase, gnd forbade the creation in 
the future of cyny perpetusd charge which could not be redeemed; 
a principle that has remained permanent in French law. 2 £iis 
was a rational and equitable solutionbut in a period of such 
violent*excitement it could not be maintained. The Legislative 
Assembly declared the abolishment without indemnity of all 
feudal rights for which the original deed of concession could mst be 
produced; and to produce this was, of course, in most cases 
impossible. Finally, the Convention entirely abolished all feudal 
rights, and commanded that the old dpeds should be destroyed ; 
it maintained on the contrary, though subject to redemption, 
those tenures and charges wluch were solely connected with 
landed property and not feudal. 

With feudalism had been abolished serfdom. Further, the 
Constituent Assembly suppressed nobility ; it even forbade any 
one to assume and bear the titles, emblems and arms of nobility. 
Thus was established the equality of citizens before the law. 
The Assembly also proclaimed the liberty of labour and industry, 
and suppressed the corporations of artisans and workmen, the 
jurandes and maitrises, as Turgot had done. But, in order to 
maintain this liberty of the individual, it forbade all associations 
between workers or employers, fearing that such contracts 
would again lead to the formation of corporations similar to the 
old ones. It even forbade and declared punishable, as being 
contrary to the declaration of the rights of man and the citizen, 
combinations or strikes, or an agreement between workmen or 
employers to refuse to work or to give work except on given 
conditions. Such, for a long time, was French legislation on this 
point. 

The Constituent Assembly gave to France a new administrative 
division, that into departments, districts, cantons and communes; 
and this division, which was intended to make the ^amiuif 
old provincial distinctions disappear, had to serve ^ tmive 
purposes, the department being the unit for all public norgtni- 
services. This settlement was definitive, with the *** ®"' 
exception of certain modifications in detail, and exists to the 
present day. But there was a peculiar administrative organism 
depending on this arrangement. The constitution of 1791, 
it is true, made the king the titulary head of the executive 
power ; but the internal administration of the kmgdom was not 
actually in his hands. It was deputed, under his orders, 
to bodies elected in each department, district and commune. 
The municipal bodies were directly elected by citizens duly 
qualified; other bodies were chosen by the method of double 
election. Each body consisted of two parts: a council, for 
deliberative purposes, and a bureau or directoire chosen by tlie 
council from among its numbers to form the executive. These 
were the only instruments for the general administration and 
for that of the direct taxes. The king could, it is true, annul 
the illegal acts of these bodies, but not dismiss their members ; 
he could merely suspend them from exercising their functions, 
but the matter then went before the L^islatiye Assembly, 
which could maintain or remit the suspension as it thought fit. 
The king had not a single agent chosen by himself for general 
administrative purposes. This was a reaction, though a very 
exaggerated one, against the excessive centralization of the 
ancien rigime,md resulted in an absolute administrative anarchy. 
The organization of the revolutionary government partly restored 
the central authority; the councils of the departments were 
suppressed; the Commttee of Public Safety and the “ repre¬ 
sentatives of the people on mission ” were able to Remove and 
replace the members of the elected bodies; aiS also, by ^ 
ingenious arrangement, national agents were established in 
the districts. The constitution of me year III. continued in 
this course, simplifying the organization established by the 
Constituent Assembly, whilo maintaining its, principle. The 
department had an atoinistration of five meihbers, eJectM as 
in the past, but having executive as well as deliberative fwctions. 
The d^ict was suppressed. The communes retained only a 
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municipal o^ent elected by tbemselvea. and the actual municipal 
body, the unpor^ce of which was considerably increa^, 
removed to the canton, and consisted of the municipal 
agents from each commune, and a president elected by the duly 
qualified citizens of the canton. The Directory \«is represented 
in^ach departmental and communal administration by a 
commissary appointed and removableJjy"itself, and couldjiismiss 
the members of these administrations. 

The Constituent Assembly decided on the complete reorganiza- 
tioaauf the judicial organization. This was accomplished on a 
MM / simple plan, which realized that ideal of the two 

degrees of justice which, as we have noliced, was 
that of France ^nder the ancien regime. In the lower 
degrees it created in each canton a justice of the peace {juge de 
paix), the idea and name of which were borrowed from England, 
but which differed very much from the English justice of the 
peace. He judged, both with and without appeal, civil cases 
of small importance; and, in cases which did not come within 
his competency, it was liis duty to try to reconcile the parties. 
In each district was established a civil court composed of five 
judges. This completed the judicial organization, except for 
the court of cassation, which had functions peculiar to itself, 
never judging the facts of the case but only the application of 
the law. For cases coming under the district court, the Assembly 
had not thought fit to abolish the guarantee of the appeal in 
cases involving sums above a certain figure. But by a curious 
arrangement the district tribunals could hear appeals from one 
another. With regard to penal prosecutions, there was in each 
department a criminal court which judged crimes with the 
assistance of a jury; it consisted of judges borrowed from 
district courts, and had its own president and public prosecutor. 
Correctional tribunals, composed of juges de paix, dealt with 
misdemeanours. The assembly preserved the commercial 
courts, or consular jurisdictions, of the ancien regime. ITiere 
was a court of cassation, the purpose of which was to preserve 
the unity of jurisprudence in France; it dealt with matters 
of law and nut of fact, considering appeals based on the violation 
of law, whether in point of matter or of form, and if such violation 
were proved, sending the matter before another tribunal of 
the same rank for re-trial. All judges were elected for a term 
of years; the fuge.s de paix by the primary assembly of the canton, 
the district judges by the electoral assembly consisting of the 
electors of the second degree for the district, tlie members of the 
court of cassation by the electors of the departments, who were 
divided for the purpose into two series, which voted alternately. 
Tlie Constituent Assembly did, it is true, require professional 
guarantees, by proof of a more or less extended exercise of 
the profession of lawyer from all judges except the fuges de paix. 
But the system was really the same as that of the administrative 
organization. The king only appointed the commissaires du roi 
attached to the district courts, criminal tribunals and the court 
of cassation; but the appointment once made could not be 
revoked by him. These commissaries fulfilled one of the functions 
of the old minislere public, their duty being to demand the 
application of laws. The Convention did not change this general 
organization; but it suppressed the professioiml guarantees 
required in the case of candidates for a judgeship, so that hence¬ 
forth all citizens were eligible ; and it ^so caused new electipns 
to take place. Moreover, the Convention, either directly or by 
means of one of its committees, not infrequently removed and 
replaced judges without further election. The constitution of 
tlje year III. preserved this system, but introduced one consider¬ 
able modification. It suppressed the district courts, and in 
. their place created in each department a civil tribunal consisting 
of twenty judgej. The idea was a happy one, for it gave the 
courts more importance, and therefore more weight and dignity. 
But this reform, beneficial as it would be nowadays, was at the 
time premature, in view of the backward condition of means 
of communication. 

The Constituent Assembly suppressed the militia and main¬ 
tained the standing army, according to the old type, the numbers 
of which were henceforth to be fixed every year by the Legis- 
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lative Assembly. The army was to be recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, careful rules for which were drawn up; the only 
change was m the system of appointment to ranks; ^ 

promotion went chiefly by seniority, and in the lower 
ranks a system of nomination by' equals or inferiors was 
organized. The Assembly proclaimed, however, the principle 
of compulsory and piersonal service, but under a particular 
form, that of the National Guard, to which all qualified citizens 
belonged, and in which almost all ranks were conferred by 
election. Its chief purpose was to maintain order at home; 
but it could be called upon to furnish detachments for defence 
against foreign invasion. This was an institution which, with 
many successive modifications, and after various long periods 
of inactivity followed by a revival, lasted more than three- 
quarters of a century, and was not suppressed till 1871. For 
purposes of war the Convention, in addition to voluntary enlist¬ 
ments and the resources furnished by the National Guards, 
and setting aside the forced levy of 200,000 men in 1793, decided 
on the expedient of calling upon the communes to furnish men, 
a course which revived the principle of the old militia. But the 
Directory drew up an important military law, that of the 6th 
Fructidor of the year VI., which established compulsory military 
service for all, under the form of conscription strictly so called, 
Frenchmen aged from 20 to 25 (dejenseurs conscrits) were divided 
into five classes, each including the men bom,m the same year, 
and were liable until they were 25 years old to be called up for 
active service, the whole period of service not exceeding four 
years. No class was called upon until the younger classes 
had been exhausted, and the sending of substitutes was forbidden. 
This law, with a few later modifications, provided for the French 
armies up to the end of the Empire. 

The Constituent Assembly abolished nearly all the taxes 
of the ancien regime. Almost the only taxes preserved were 
the stamp duty and that on the registration of acts 
(the old eontrdle and cenliime denier), and these were 
completely reorganized; the customs were maintained only at 
the frontiers for foreign trade. In the establishment of new 
taxes the Assembly was influenced by two sentiments: the 
hatred which had been inspired by the former arbitrary taxation, 
and the influence of the school of the Physiocrats. Consequently 
it did away with indirect taxation on objects of consumption, 
and made the principal direct tax the tax on land. Next in 
importance were the contribution personnelle et mobiliere and the 
patentes. The essential elements of the former were a sort of 
capitation-tax equivalent to three days’ work, which was tlie 
distinctive and definite sign of a qualified citizen, and a tax on 
personal income, calculated according to the rent paid. The 
patentee were paid by traders, and were also based on the amount 
of rent. These taxes, though considerably modified later, are 
still essentially the basis of the French system of direct taxation. 
The Constituent Assembly had on principle repudiated the tax 
on the gross income, much favoured under the ancien regime, 
which everybody had felt to be arbitrary and oppressive. The 
system of public contributions under the Convention was 
iU'bitrary and revolutionary, but the councils of the Directory, 
side by side with certain bad laws devised to tide over temporary 
crises, made some excellent laws on the subject of t^ation. 
They resumed the regulation of the land tax, improving and 
partly altering it, and also dealt with the contribution personnelle 
et mobiliere, the patentes, and the stamp and registration duties. 
It was at this time, too, that the door and window tax, which 
still exists, was provisionally established; there was also a 
partial reappearance of indirect taxation, in particular the 
octrois of the towns, which had been suppressed by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

Tlie Constituent Assembly gave the Protestants liberty of 
worship and full rights; it also gave Jews the status of citizen, 
which they had not had under the ancien regime, 
together with political rights. With regard to the 
Catholic Church, the Assembly placed at the disposal 
of the nation the property of the clergy, which had already, 
in tlie course of the 18th cent, ry, be..n regirded by most political 
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writers as a natkMSt poSsessibit’] 'at'tSM liiihe tiMS-ftproividiS^ 
for salaries for the fneaibefs ofthe dergy atd pensions for those 
who had been monks. It- abolished titties and the rdigious 
orders, and forbade the r«-formation d the latter in the future. 
The ecclesiastical districts were next reorgnnteed, the depart¬ 
ment being always taken as the chief unit, and a new church 
was organized by the civil constitution of the clergy, the bishops 
being elected by the electoral asaembly of the dqiartnrent (the 
usual electors), and the curia by the electoral assembly of the 
district. This was an unfortunate piece of legislation, inspired 
partly by the old Galilean spirit, partly by the theories on civil 
religion of J. J. Rousseau and his schod, and, togetther with the 
civic oath imposed on the Clergy, it was a source of endless 
trouWes. The constitutional church established m this way 
was, however, abolished as a state institution by the Convention. 
By laws of the years III. and IV. the Convention and the 
Directory, in proclaiming the liljerty of worship, declared that 
the Republic neither endowed nor recognized any form of 
worship. Buildings formerly consecrated to worship, which 
had not been alienated, were again placed at the disposal of 
worshippers for this putpose, but under conditions which were 
hard for them to accept 

The Assemblies of the Revolution, besides the laws which, 
by abolishing feudalism, altered the character of real property, 
passed many others concerning civil law. The most 
important are those of 1794, passed by ttie Legislative 
Assembly, which organized the registers of the itat civil kept 
by the municipalities, and laid down rules for marriage 
as a purely civil contract. Divorce Was admitted to a practically 
unlimited extent; it was possible not only for causes determined 
by law, and by mutual consent, but also for incompatibiUty 
of temper and character proved, by either husband or wife, 
to be of a persistent nature. Next came the laws of the Conven¬ 
tion as to inheritance, imposing perfect eipiality among the 
natural heirs and endeavouring toensure the division of properties. 
MegHimate children were considered by these laws as on the 
same level with legitimate children. The Convention and the 
councils of the Directory also made excellent laws on the ad- 
ministtation of hypolhiques, and worked at the preparation of a 
Civil Code (see Cob® Napoleon). In criminal law 
important. In 1791 the 
Constituent Assembly gave Frarflce her first penal 
code. It was inspired by humanitarian ideas, still admitting 
capital punishment, ttioU^ accompanied by no cruelty in the 
execution; but none of the remaining punishments Was for 
life. Long imprisonment with hard labour was introduced. 
Finally, as a reaction against the former system of atbitrary 
penalties, there came a system of fixed penalties determined, 
both as to its assessment and its nature, for each offence, which 
the judge Could not modify. The Constitoent Asseitiljy also 
reformed the procedure of criminal trials, taking English law as 
model. It introduced the jury, with the double'foRU of jury 
d’accusation and jttry dt jugement. Before the juc^^ procedure 
was always public and oral. The prosecution was left in principle 
to the parties concerned, plaintiffs or d^nonciauurs dviques, 
and the preliminary investigation was handed ever to two 
magistrates ; one was the juge dt faix, as in EngRsh procedure 
at this period, and the other a magistrate chosen from the 
district court and called the dirteteur dt^-jury. The Convention, 
before separating, passed the Code des iilits et des peines of the 
3rd Brumaire in the year IV. This piece of work, which was 
due to Merlin de Douai, was intended to deal with criminal 
procedure and penal law; but only the first part could be 
completed. It was the procedure established by the Constituent 
Assembly, but further organized and improved. 

The Consulate and the Empire .—^The constitutional law of 
the Consulate and the Empire is to be-found in a series of docu¬ 
ments called' later the Constitutions de VEmpire, the constitution 
promulgated during the Hundred , Days being consequently 
given the nanje pi'Acte additionnel etux'Constituiiora de VEmpire. 
These documantti consist of (i) the Constitution of the sand 
Frimaire of the year VIII., the work of. Sieyi's and Bonaparte, 
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the tojft'oh whiA the ottifM -msmiJased(i) the senam tetisr&ie 
of the r6th lliermidor in the year X., e.staWishing the consulate 
fcff Kfe and (3) the senatus consulie of the aSth Floidal insthc 
year XII., which created the Empire.' These tonstitutional acts, 
which were aS, whether in their full text or in principle, sub¬ 
mitted to the popular vote by means of a pUhisrite, had aB^e 
same abject: to assure ‘absolute power to Napoleon, while 
preserving the forms and appearance of liberty. Popular suffrage 
was maintained, and even became universal ; but, since the 
system was that of suffrage in many stages, which, mor^lVer, 
varied veiy much, the citizens in eSect merely nominated the 
candidates, and it was the .Senate, playinij the part of grand 
ilecieur which SieyAs had dreamed ofras his own, which chose 
from among them the members of the various so-called elected 
bodies, even those of the political assemblies. According to the 
constitution of the year VIII., the first consul (to whom had 
been added two colleagues, the second and third consuls, who 
did not disappear until the Empire) possessed the executive 
power in the widest sense of the word, and he alone could initiate 
legislation. There were three representative assemblies in 
existence, elected as we have seen ; but one of them, the Corps 
Ligislatif, passed laws without discussing them, and without 
the power of amending the suggestions of the government. 
The Tribunate, on the contrary, discussed them, but its vote 
was not necessary for the passing of the law. The Senate was 
the guardian and preserver of the constitution; in addition to its 
role of grand electeur, its chief function was to annul laws and 
acts submitted to it by the Tribunate as being unconstitutional. 
This original organization was naturally modified during the 
course of the Consulate and the Empire ; not only did the 
emperor obtain the right of directly nominating senators, and 
the princes of the imperial family, and grant dignitaries of the 
Empire that of entering the Senate % right; but a whole body, 
the Tribunate, which was the only one which could preserve 
some independence, disappeared, without resort having been 
had to a plebiscite ; it was modified and weakened by senatus 
consulie of the year X., and was suppressed in 1807 by a mere 
senatus consulte. The importance of another body, on the 
contrary, the conseil d'etat, which had been formed on the 
improved type of the ancient conseil du roi, and consisted of 
members appointed by Napoleon and carefully chosen, continu¬ 
ally increased. It was this body which really prepared and 
' discussed the laws; and it was its members who advocated 
them before the Corps L^islatif, to which the Tribunate also 
sent orators to speak on its behalf. The ministers, who had no 
relation with the legiriativc power, were merely the agents 
of the head of the state, freely chosen by himself. Napoleon, 
however, found these powers insufiicient, and arrogated to 
himself others, a fact wmch the Senate did not forget when it 
proclaimed his downfall. Thus he frequently declared war upon 
his own authority, in. spite of the provisions to the contrary 
made by the constitution of the year 'VIII.; and similarly, under 
the form of dicrets, made what were really laws. ^ They were 
afterwards called dicrets-lois, and those that were not indissolubly 
associated with the political rdgime of the Empire, and survived 
it, were subsequently declared valid by the court of cassation, 
on the ground that they had not been submitted to the Senate 
as unconstitutional, as had been provided by the constitution 
of the year VIII. 

This period saw the rise of a whole new series of great organic 
laws. For administrative organization, the most important 
was that of the 28th Pluviosc in the year VIII. It 
established as chief authority for each departmenUA 
prefect, and side by side with him a conseil glmhal changn 
for deliberative purposes; for each arrondissement aader 
(corresponding to the old district) a sub-prefect (jomj- ^J*"®*®* 
prejet) and a conseil d'arrondissement ; and for each 
commune, a mayor and a municipal' Council. But all_ 
these officials, both the members of the councils atid the mdiviOTfll 
agents, were appointed by the head of the state or by the pmect, 
so that centralization was restored more completely than. 
Together with the prefect there was alsb established a coiisdS 
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de prifeciure, having- a^inUtmtive /uiictk)n», aod- genetalir 
acti^ as a court of the first instance an disputes and litigation 
ariiing oirt of the acts of the administration j for the Constituent 
Assembly had removed such cases from the jurisdiction of the 
civil tribunals, and referred them to the'administrative bodies 
th%ti3clves. The final appeal in these di^iutes was to the conseil 
d'etal, which was supreme jud^e in‘these matters. I{l 1807 
was created another great administrative jurisdiction, the cour 
ies compies, after the pattern of that which had existed under 
the^rien regime. 

Judicial organization had also been fundamental]^ altered. 
The system of election was preserved for a time in the case of 
the juges de pnix and the members of the court of 
eiuuv*. c^sation, but finally disappeared there, even where 
it had dready been no more than a form. The 
magistrates were in principle appointed for life, but under the 
Empire a device was found for evading the rule of irremovability. 
For the judgment of civil cases there was a court of first instance 
in every arrondissement, and above these a certain number of 
courts of appeal, each of which had within its province several 
departments. The separate criminal tribunals were abolished 
in i8og by the Code d’Instruction Criminelle, and the magistrates 
forming the cour d^assises, which judged crimes with the aid of 
a jury, were drawn from the courts of appeal and from the civil 
tribunals. The jury d’accusation was also abolished by the 
Code d'Instruction Criminelle, and the right of pronouncing the 
indictment was transferred to a chamber of the court of appeal. 
The correctional tribunals were amalgamated with the eivil 
tribunals of the first instance. The tribunal de cassation, which 
took under the Empire the name of cour de cassation, consisted 
of magistrates appointed for life, and still kept its powers. 
The ministire public (consisting of imperial avocals and procureurs) 
was restored in practically the same form as under the ancien 
regime. 

The former system of taxation was preserved in principle, 
but with one considerable addition: Napoleon re-established 
indirect taxation on articles of consumption, which 
** had been abolished by the Constituent Assembly; 
the chief of these were the duties on Kquor (droits riunis, or 
excise) and the monopoly of tobacco. 

The Concordat concluded by Napoleon with the papacy on 
the 26th Messidor of the year IX, re-established the Catholic 
religion in France as the form of worship recognized 
and endowed by the state. It was in principle drawn 
up on the lines of that of 1516, and assured to the 
head of the French state in his dealings with the papacy the 
same prerogatives as had formerly been enjoyed by the kings; 
the cliief of these was that he appointed the bishops, who after¬ 
wards had to ask the pope for canonical institution. The 
territorial distribution of dioceses was preserved practically 
as it had been left by the civil constitution of the clergy. The 
state guaranteed the payment of salaries to bishops and cur^s ; 
and the pope agreed to renounce all claims referring to the 
appropriation of the goods of the clergy made by the Constituent 
Assembly. Later on, a decree restored to the fabriques (vestries) 
such of their former possessions as had not been alienated, 
and the churches which had not been alienated were restored 
for the purposes of worship. The law of the 18th Germinal 
in the year X., ratifying the Concordat, reasserted, under the 
name of articles organiques du culte catholique, all the main 
principles contained in the old doctrine of the liberties of the 
Qhllican Church. Tlie Concordat did not include the restoration 
of the religious orders and congregations ; Napoleon sanctioned 
* by decrees only a few establishments of this kind. 

One important creation of the Empire was the university. 
The ancien regime had had its universities for purposes of in- 
*struction and for the conferring of degrees; it had 
also, though without any defimte organization, such 
secondai^ schools as the towns admitted within their 
Wills, and the primary schools of the parishes. The Revolution 
suppressed the universities and the teaching congregations. 
The constitution, of the year IIL proclaimed the liberty of 
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instruction, and commanded that publieichohlai bdthelementary 
and seconifory, should be established. Und« the Directory 
there was in each department an ecole centraU, in which all 
branches of human knowledge were taught. Napoleon, develop¬ 
ing ideas which had been started in the second half of the 18th 
century, founded by laws and decrees of 1806, 1808 and 1811 
the Universite de France, which provided and organized higher, 
secondary and primary education ; this was to be the monopoly 
of the state, carried on by its jacuUes, lycees and primary schools. 
No private educational establishment could be opened without 
the authorization of the state. 

But chief amoi^ the documents dating from this period are 
the Codes, which still give laws to France. These are the Civil 
Code of 1804, the Code de Procedure Civile of 1806, 
the Code de Commerce of 1807, the Code d’lnstruction coa»». 
Criminelle of 1809, and the Code Penal of t8to. 

These monumental works, in the elaboration of which the conseil 
d’etat took the chief part, contributed, to a greater or less 
extent, towards the fusion of the old law of France with the laws 
of the Revolution. It was in the case of the Code Civil that this 
task presented the greatest difficulty (see Code Napoleon). 
The Code de Commerce was scarcely more than a revised and 
emended edition of the ardonnances of 1673 and i68t; while the 
Code de Procedure Civile borrowed its chief elements from the 
ordonnance of 1667. In the case of the Code d'Instruction 
Criminelle a distinctly new departure was made ; the procedure 
introduced by the Revolution into courts where judgment was 
given remained public and oral, with full liberty of defence ; 
the preliminary procedure, however, before the examining court 
(juge d’instruction or chambre des mises en accusation) was 
Ixirrowed from the ordonnance of 1670; it was the procedure 
of the old law, without its cruelty, but secret and written, and 
generally not in the presence of both parties. The Code Penal 
maintained the principles of the Revolution, but increased the 
penalties. It substituted for the system of fixed penalties, in 
cases of temporary punishment, a maximum and a minimum, 
between the limits of which judges could assess the amount. 
Even in the case of misdemeanours, it admitted the .system of 
extenuating circumstances, which allowed them still further to 
decrease and alter the penalty in so far as the offence was mitigated 
by such circumstances. (See further under Napoleon I.) 

The Restored Monarchy. —The Restoration and the Monarchy 
of July, though separate by a revolution, form one period in 
the history of French institutions, a period in which 
the same regime was continued and developed. This 
was the cons til u tional monarchy, with a parliamentary monareby. 
body consisting of two chambers, a system imitated 
from England. The same constitution was preserved under 
these two monarchies—the charter granted by Louis XVIIL 
in 1814. The revolution of 1830 took place in defence of the 
charter which Charles X. had violet^ by the ordonnances 
of July, so that this charter was naturally preserved under the 
“ July Monarchy.” It was merely revised by the Chamber of 
Deputies, which had been one of the movers of the revolution, 
and by what remained of the House of Peers. In order to give 
the constitution the appearance of originating in the will of the 
people, the preface, which made it appear to be a favour granted 
by the king, was destroyed. The two chambers acquired the 
initiative in legislation, which had not been recognized as theirs 
under the Restoration, but from this time on belonged to them 
equally with the king. The sittings of the House of Peers were 
henceforth held in public ; but this chamber underwent another 
and more fundamental transformation. The peers were nomin¬ 
ated by the king, with no limit of numbers, and according 
to the charter of 1814 their appointment could be either for life 
or hereditary ; but, in execution of an ordinance of Louis XVIIL, 
during the Restoration they were always appointed under the 
latter condition. Under the July Monarchy their tenure of 
office was for life, and the king had to choose them from amo^ 
twenty-two classes of notables fixed by law. The franchise 
for the election of the Chamber of Jleputics had been limited 
by a system of money qualificarions; but while, under the 
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Restoration, it had been necessary, in order to be on eiector, 
to pay three hundred francs in direct taxation, tfiis sum was 
reduced in 1831 to two hundred francs, while in certain cases even 
a smaller amount sufficed. In order to be elected as a deputy 
it was necessary, according to the charter of 1814, to pay a 
thousand francs in direct taxation, and according to that of 1830 
five hundred francs. From 1817 onwards there was direct 
suffrage, the electors directly electing the deputies. The idea of 
those who had framed the charter of 1814 had been to give the 
chief influence to the great landed proprietors, though the means 
adopted, to this end were not adequate: in 1830 the chief aim 
hod been to give a preponderating influence to the middle and 
lower middle classes, and this had met with greater success. 
Ihc House of Peers, under the name of cour des pairs, had also 
the function of judging attempts and plots against the security 
of the state, and it had frequently to exercise this function both 
under the Restoration and the July Monarchy. 

This was a period of parliamentary government; that is, of 
government by a cabinet, resting on Hie responsibility of the 
ministers to the Chamber of Deputies. The only interruption 
was that caused by the resistance of Charles X. at the end of his 
reign, which led to the revolution of July. Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment was practised regularly and in an enlightened spirit under 
the Restoration, although the Chamber had not then all the 
powers which it has since acquired. It is noteworthy that during 
this period the right of the House of Peers to force a ministry to 
resign by a hostile vote was not recognised. By the creation of a 
certain number of new peers, a fournee de pairs, as it was then 
called, the majority in this House could be changed when 
necessary. But the government of the Restoration had to deal 
with two extreme parties of a very opposite nature: the Ultras, 
who wished to restore as far as possible the ancien regime, to 
whom were due the acts of the ckambre ittirouvable of 1816, and 
later the laws of the ministry of VillMe, especially the law of 
sacrilege and that votirig compensation to the dispossessed 
nobles, known as the milliard des emigris; and on the other 
hand the Liberals, including the Bonapartists and Republicans, 
who were attached to the principles of the Revolution. In order 
to prevent either of these parties from predominating in the 
chamber, the government made a free use of its power of dis¬ 
solution. It further employed two means to check the progress 
of the Liberals; firstly, there were various alterations successively 
made in the electoral law, and the press laws, frequently restrictive 
in their effect, which introduced the censorship and a preliminary 
authorization in the case of periodical publications, and gave 
the correctional tribunals jurisdiction in cases of press offences. 
The best electoral law was that of 1817, and the best press laws 
were those of 1819 ; but these were not of long duration. Under 
the July Monarchy parliamentary government, although its' 
machinery was further perfected, was not .«o brilliant. The 
majorities in the Chamber of Deputies were often uncertain, so 
much so, that more than once the right of dbsolulion tyas exer¬ 
cised in order to try by new elections to arrive.at an undivided 
and certain majority. King Louis Philippe, though sober- 
minded, wished to exercise a personal influence on-the policy 
of the cabinet, so that there were then two schools, represented 
respectively lay Thiers and Guizot, one of whidi held the theory 
that “ the king reigns but does not govern ”; while the other 
maintamed that he might exercise a personal influence, provided 
that he could rely on a ministry supported by a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies. But the we^ point in the July Monarchy 
was above all the question of the franchise. A powerful move¬ 
ment of opinion set in towards demanding an extension, some 
wishing for universal suffrage, but the majority proposing what 
was called the adjonction des capacitis, that is to say, that to the 
numlMr of qualified electors should be added those citizens who, 
by virtue of their professions, capacity, or acquirements, were 
inscribed after them on the general list for juries. But the 
government obstinately refused all electoral reform, and held 
to the law of 1831. It also refused parliamentary reform, by 
which was meant a rule which would have made most public 
offices incompatible with the position of deputy, the Chamber of 
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Deputies being at that time M of officials. The press, thanks 
to*the Charter, was perfectly free, without either censorship 
or preliminary authorization, and press offences were judge# by 
a jury. 

In another Aspect also the Restoration and the July Monardiy 
were at one, the second continuing the spirit of the first,*^. 
in mai»taining in principle the civil, legal and adminis¬ 
trative institutions of the Empire. The preface to 
the charter of 1814 sanctioned and guaranteed most ot^ 
of the legal rights won by the Revolution ; even the 
alienationr of national property was confirmed. It '***^“*^‘ 
was .said, it is true, that Hie old nobility regained their titles, and 
that the nobility of the Empire kept those which Napoleon had 
given them ; but these were merely titles and nothing more ; 
there was no privileged nobility, and the equality of citizens 
before the law was mamtained. Judicial and administrative 
organization, the system of taxation, military organization, the 
relations of church and state, remained the same, and the univer¬ 
sity also continued to exist. The government did, it is true, 
negotiate a new Concordat with the papacy in 1817, but did not 
dare even to submit it to the chambers. The mo.st important 
reform was that of the law concerning recruiting for the army. 
The charter of 1814 had promised the abolition of conscription, 
in the form in which it had been created by the law of the year 
VI. The law of the loth of March j8i8 actually established 
a new system. The contingent voted by the chambers for annual 
incorporation into the standing army was divided up among all 
the cantons ; and, in order to furnish it, lots were drawn among 
all the men of a certain class, that is to say, among the young 
Frenchmen who arrived at their majority that year. Those 
who were not chosen by lot were definitely set free from military 
servi(». The sending of substitutes, a custom which had been 
permitted by Napoleon, was recognized. This was the type of all 
the laws on recruiting m France, of which there were a good 
number in succession up to 1867. On other points they vary, in 
particular as to the duration of service, which was six years, 
and later eight years, under the Restoration; but the system 
remained the same. 

The Restoration produced a code, the Code farestier of 1827, 
for the regulation of forests {eaux ei forets). In 1816 a law had 
abolished divorce, making marriage indissoluble, ns it had been 
in the old law. But the best laws of this period were those on 
finance. Now, for the first time, was introduced the practice of 
drawing up regular budgets, voted before the year to which they 
applied, and divided since 1819 into the budget of expenditure 
and budget of receipts. 

Together with other institutions of the Empire, the Restora¬ 
tion had preserved the exaggerated system of administrative 
centralization established in the year VIII. ; and proposals for 
its relaxation submitted to the chambers had come to'nothing. 
It was only under the July Monarchy that it was relaxed. This 
municipal law of the 21st of March 1831 made the municipal 
councils elective, and extended widely the right of voting in the 
elections for them ; the maires and their assistants continued 
to be appointed by the government, but had to be chosen from 
among the members of the municipal councils. The law of the 
22nd of June 1833 made the general councils of the departments 
alsoselective, and brought the adjonction des caparitrs into effect 
lor their election. The powers of these bodies were enlarged in 
1838, and they gained the right of electing their president. 
In 1833 was granted another liberty, that of primary education • 
but in spite of violent protestations, coming especially from the 
Catholics, secondary and higher education continued to be a 
monopxily of the state. Many organic laws were promulgated, 
one concerning the National Guard, which wa^ reorganized in 
order to adapt it to the system of citizen qualification^; one in 
1832 on the recruiting of the army, fixing the period of service at 
seven years ; and another in 1834 securing the status of officers. 
A law of the nth of June 1842 established ftie great railway 
lines. In 1832 the Code Pinal and Code d’Instruction Crimindle 
were revised, with the object of lightening penalHes; the system 
of extenuating circumstances, as recognized by a jury, was 
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Bonded to the judgment of all crimes. There was also a re¬ 
vision of Book III. of tlw Code de Cdmmtret, treating of bafk- 
ruu^. Finally, from this period date the laws of the 3rd of May 
1841, on expropriation for purposes of public utility, and of the 
30th of June 1838, on the treatment of the insane^ which is still 
inStrce. Judicial organization remained as it was, but the 
amount of me sum up to which civil tiAunals of the first instance 
could judge without appeal was raised from 1000 francs to 1500, 
and the competency of the juges de paix was widened. 

Site Second Republic and the Second Empire. —From the point 
of view of constitutional law, the Second Republic and tjie Second 
Empire were each in a certain sense a return to the past. The 
former revived the tradition of the Assemblies of the Revolution; 
the latter was obviously and avowedly an imitation of the Con¬ 
sulate and the First Empire. 

The provisional government set up by the revolution of the 
24th of February 1848 proclaimed universal suffrage, and by 
HtpaUi- means was elected a Constituent Assembly, which 
eta 00 a- sat till May 1849, and, after first organizing various 
atitatioa forms of another provisional government, passed the 
oti»43. Republican constitution of the 4th of November 1848. 
This constitution, which was preceded by a preface recalling 
the Declarations of Rights of the Revolution, gave the legislative 
power to a single permanent assembly, elected by direct universal 
suffrage, and entirely renewed every three years. The executive 
authority, with very extensive powers, was given to a president 
of the Republic, also elected by the universal and direct suffrage 
of the French citizens. The constitution was not very clear upon 
the point of whether it adopted parliamentary government 
in the strict sense, or whether the president, who was declared 
responsible, was free to choose his ministers and to retain or 
dismiss them at his own pleasure. This gave rise to an almost 
permanent dispute between the president, who claimed to have 
his own political opinions and to direct the government, and the 
Assembly, which wished to ca^ on the traditions of cabinet 
'government and to make the ministers fully responsible to itself. 
Consequently, in January 1851, a solemn debate was held, which 
ended in the affirmation of the responsibility of ministers to the 
Assembly. On the other hand, the president, though very 
properly given great power by the constitution, was not imme¬ 
diately eligible for re-election on giving up his office. Now Louis 
Napoleon, who was elected president on the loth of December 
1848 by a huge majority, wished to be re-elected. Various 
propositions were submitted to the Assembly in July 1851 with 
a view to modifying the constitution; but they could not succeed, 
as the number of votes demanded by the constitution for the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly was not reached. More¬ 
over, the Legislative Assembly elected in May 1849 was very 
different from the Constituent Assembly of 1848. The latter was 
animated by that spirit of harmony and, in the main, of adhesion 
to the Republic which had followed on the February Revolution. 
The new assembly, on the contrary, was composed for the most 
part of representatives of the old parties, and had monarchist 
aspirations. By the unfortunate law of the 31st of May 1850 it 
even tried by a subterfuge to restrict the universal suffrage 
guaranteed by the constitution. It suspended the ri^t of hold¬ 
ing meetings, but, on the whole, respect^ the liberty of the press. 
It was especially impelled to these measures by the growing 
fear of socialism. The result was the coup d’etat of the and of 
December 1851. A detail of some constitutional importance 
is to be noticed in this period. The conseU d’itat, which had 
refoained under the Restoration and the July Monarchy an 
administrative council and the supreme arbiter in administrative 
•trials, acquired new importance under the Second Republic. 
The ordinary confeillers d’itat (en service ordinaire') were elected 
by the Legislative Assembly, and consultation with the conseA 
d’etat was eften insisted on by the constitution or by law. This 
was the means of obtaining a certain modifying power as a sub¬ 
stitute for the secogd chamber, which had not met with popular 
approval. During its short existence the Second Republic 
produced many important laws. It abolished the pienalty of 
death for political crimes, and suppressed negro slavery in the 
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colonies. The election of conseillers finiraux was thrown open 
to universal suffrage, and the municipol councils were allowed 
to elect the maires and their colleagues. The law of the rsth 
of March 1850 established the liberty of secondary education, 
but it conferred certain privileges on the Catholic clergy, a clear 
sign of the spirit of social conservatism which was the leading 
motive for its enactment. Certain humanitarian laws were 
piassed, applying to the working classes. 

With tile coup d’itat of the and of December 1851 began a new 
era of constitutional plebiscites and di^ised absolutism. 
The proclamations of Napwleon on the and of December coaettta- 
contained a criticism of parliamentary government, tioaoi 
and formulated the wish to restore to France the 
constitutional institutions of the Consulate and the 
Empire, just as she had preserved their civil, administrative 
and military institutions. Napxileon asked the pieople for the 
pxiwers necessary to draw up a constitution on these principles ; 
the plebiscite issued in a vast majority of votes in his favour, 
and the constitution of the 14th of January 1852 was the result. 

It bore a strong resemblance to the constitution of the First 
Empire after 1807. The executive pxiwer was conferred on 
Louis Napoleon for ten years, with the title of president of the 
Republic and very extended pxiwers. Two assemblies were 
created. The conservative Senate, compiosed of ex-officio members 
(cardinals, marshals of France and admirals) gnd life members 
appiointed by the head of the state, was charged with the task 
of seeing that the laws were constitutional, of opposing the 
promulgation of unconstitutional laws, and of receiving the 
pietitions of citizens ; it had also the duty of providing everything 
not already provided but necessary for the propier working of 
the constitution. The second assembly was the Corps Ligislatif, 
elected by direct universal suffrage for six years, which passed 
the laws, the government having the initiative in legislation. 
This body was not altogether a corps des muets, as in the year 
VIII., but its pwwers were very limited; thus the general session 
assured to it by the constitution was only for three months, 
and it could only discuss and put to the vote amendments 
approved by the conseil d’itat ; the ministers did not in any way 
come into contact with it and could not be members of it, being 
responsible only to the head of the state, and only the Senate 
having the right of accusing them before a high court of justice. 
The conseil d’itat was compxised in the same way and had the 
same authority as it had piossessed from the year VIII. to 1814 ; 
and it was the members of it who suppxirted pirojected laws 
before the Corps L^islatif. To this was added a Draconian 
press legislation; not only were press offences, many of which 
were mere expressions of opinion, judged not by a jury but bf 
the correctional tribunals; but further, pxilitical px^rs could 
not be founded without an authorization, and were subject to 
a regular administrative discipline; they could be warned, 
susp)ended or suppressed without a trial, by a simple act of 
the administration. The constitution of January 1853 was 
still Republican in name, though less so than that of the year 
VIII. The period correspxmdi^ with the Consulate was also 
shorter in the case of Louis Napoleon. The year 1853 had 
not come to an end ^ before a senatsu consulte, that of the 
loth of November, ratified by a plebiscite, re-established 
the imperial rank in favour of Napxileon III.; it also 
conferred on him certain new pxiwers, espxicially with 
reference to the budget and foreign treaties; thus 
various cracks, which expierience h^ revealed in the 
original structure of the Empire, were filled up. This 
pieriod was called that of the empire autoritaire. Further features 
of it were the free appiointment of the maires by the empieror, 
the oath of fidelity to him impxised on all officials, and the legal 
organization of official candidatures for the elections. IVo 
measures marked the highest pxiint reached by this system: 
the loi de swreti ginirale of the 27th of February 1858, which 
allowed the government to intern in France or Algeria, or to 
exile certain French citizens, without a trial. The other was 
the senatus consulte of the 17th of February 1858, which made 
the validity of candidatures for the Corps L^lislatif subject 
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to a prelmtinary oath of fidelity on ^the patt of the caadidate. 
But for various causes, which cannot be examined here, a series 
of measures was soon to be initiated wbieh were gradually to 
lead back again to political liberty, and definitively 
tmgin found what has been (Called tto empire liberal. 
nSrat. One by one the difiereot rules and proceedings of 
parliamentary government as it had existed in France 
regained tiieir force. The first step was the de^e of the axth 
of November iB6c>, which reoatablished for each ordinary session 
the address voted by the chambers in response to the speech 
from the throne. In 1867 the. movement took a mom decisive 
form. It led to a new ooastitution, dxat of the zsst of May 
1870, which was again ratified by papular suSrage. While 
maintaining the iEmpiiie and the imp^^ dynasty, it organized 
parliamentary government practically in the form in which it 
hod operated under the July Monarchy, with two legislative 
chambers, the Senate and tl^ Corps Ld^atif, the consent of 
both of which was necessary for legislation, and which, together 
with the emperor, had the initative in this matter. The laws 
of the nth of May 1868 and the 6th, of June 1868 restored to a 
certain extent the liberty of the press and of holding meetings, 
though without abolishing offences of opinion, or again bringing 
press offences under the jurisdiction of a jury. Laws of the csnd 
and ayd of July 1870 gave the conseils giniraux, whose powers 
had been somewhat widened, the right of electing their presidents, 
and ;vovided that the maires and their coMeagues should be 
chosen from among the members of the munidp^ ooimcils. 

The legislation of the Second Empire led to >a coosiderable 
number of reforms. Its chief aim was the development of 
commeroe, industry and agriculture, and generally the 
material prosperity of the country. Tlie Empire, 
Mferan though restricting liberty in political matters, increased 
it in economic matters. Such were the decrees and 
laws of 185a and 1853 relating to land-;banks ietablisse’ 
■ -mertU ie criiit ftmeier) and that of 18.37 on trade-marks, 
those of 1863 and 1B67 on ooumercial companies, that of 1858 
on general stooeB (magasita qeneraux) and warrants, that of 
1856 on drainage, that of 1865 on the associatiorts syndieales de 
propriilaires, tlmt of 1866 on the mercantile marine. The law 
of the r4th of June 1865 introduced into France the institution, 
borrowed from England, of cheques. But of still greater import¬ 
ance for eoonomic development than oh these laws were the 
treaties conduded by the emperor with foreign powers, 
mwvia/ ^ order to introduce, as far as possible, free exchange 
emttin. of commodities; the chief of these, which was the 
model of all the others, was that oonclitded with Great 
Britain on the S3rd of January i860. Moreover, the . law of 
the 25th of May' 1864 amnitted for the first time the nght of 
sitrikes and lock-outs among workmen or employers, annulling 
arddes 414 and following of the Cede Pinal, whidr.had so far 
made them a penal ctSence, erven when not aocqmpanied by 
fraudulent praedeef, threats or violence, tending to .hinder the 
l&erty of labour. The superannuation fund (eaitseiJes retraiUs 
■pour la vieillesse)/ supported by voluntary ipaymeSte from those 
participating in it, which hod been aeatediby die law of the i8th 
of June 1850, was zeorgasuzed and perfect^ and,a-law of the 
util of July 1668 estaUished, with the patentee of the state, 
two funds for voluntary insurance, one dn cas&.«f death, the other 
against accidents occurring in industriaI>or' ^ioultural emptey- 
ment.' A decree of 1863 established in ptointi^e the freedom 
of bakeries, and another in 1864 tiiait of theatrical management. 

Criminal law was the subject of important legislation. Two 
oodes were promulgated on special points, the codes of military 
gelbMs justice for the knd forces (1857) .and for the nav^ 
lu ad forces (1838). But the common law was also largely 
eeimlatl remodelled. A law of the loth of June 1858, it k true, 
created certain new crimes, with a view to protecting 
the members of the imperial famfiy, and that of the i7tii of 
July 1856 incrra^ the powers and independence of the.y«g« 
d’insiniaion ; the other hand, useful iimprovements 

were introd«icBc{ty’’'laws of 1856 and 1865, and notably with 
regard to pncajitSimuy detention and provuionalaelsase witii .or 


witbout bail. Alaw of.ti>e.aoth(Df(May.i863 Qrgani«da:8imp)c 
and rapid piocedure, -.odpied from the;t followed m England 
before the police courts, for summt^ jurisdiction. A lay of 
s868 peoaoitted the revision of ctimi^. trials after ithe death 
of the condeauied person. But the most far-reaching reforms 
twk place in 1854, nmely, the abolition of the total Im^iof 
dvil {ighte which fo'tmstly aocompanied condemnation to 
imptisonment for life, end the law of the 30th of May on penal 
servitude {Iraoawt forces) which substituted transportation to 
the colonies for the system of continental convict pfisons. 
Finally, ip 1863, there was a revision of the Cede iUnof, which, 
in the process of (lightening penalties, made a certain number of 
crimes into misdemesmoucs, and uh consequence transferred 
the judgment of them from .the assize courts to the 
correctional tribunals. In civil legislation may be 
noted the law of the 23Fd of March 1855 on hypothecs timi' 
(see Conic NAPOtiiON); that of the aind of Juty 1857, 
which abolished seizure of the person {ctmirainU par corps).iat 
civil and comisercial debts; and finally, the law of the rath 
of July 1866, on literary copyright. The system of taxation was 
hardly modified at all, except for the establishment 
of a tax on the income .arising from investments 
(shares and bonds of companies) in 1857, and the tax gmy. 
on carriages (1862). On the ,ist of February 1868 
was promulgated an important military law, wliich, however, 
passed the Corps L6gislatif with some difficulty. It asserted 
the principle of universal compulsory military service, at least, 
in time of war. It preserved, however, the system of drawing 
lots to determine Ihe annual contingent to be incorporated 
into the standing army; the term of service was fixed at five 
years, and it was still permissible to send a substitute. But 
able-bodied men who were not included in the annual contingent 
formed a reserve force called the garde nationaU mobile, each 
department orgauizing its own section. These geerdes mobiles, 
though they wene not ^ectively organized or exercised under the 
Empire, took part in the war of 1870-71. 

The Third RepMic.~~DM Third Republic had at first a 
provisional government, unanimously acclaimed by the people 
of Paris, it was accepted by France, exercised full powers, 
and sustained by no means ingloriously a desperate struggle 
against the enemy ; a certain number of its decrets-lois are still 
in force. After tiae capitulation of Feds, a National Assembly 
was elected to treat witii Germany. It wa8.elected in accordance 
with ti>e electoral low of 1849, which had been revived with a 
few modifications, and it met .at Bordeaux to the number of 
753 members on the istii of February 1871. It was a sovereign 
assembly, since France had no longer a constitution, and for 
this very reason it daiined from the outset constituent powers ; 
tito'Republician party at the time, however, contested this claim, 
the majority in the .aasetnbty being frankly monarchist, though 
divided as to. the dhoioe icff a imomrch. But for same time the 
National Assembly , leithcr could not or would not exercise this 
power, and up to 1875 affairs lemained in a provisional state, 
legalaced and regulated this .time iby the Assembly. This was an 
ofqfiicatioa, thou^ unconsdouE, erf a form of government which 
M. Grdvy hod proposed to tile Constituent Assembly in 1848. 
There was a single laasemhiy, with one man elected by it as head 
of the executive power (the fint. to be elected was M. Thiers, 
who received the title of pEesident of the Republic in August 
1871X who. was responsitfie to the Assembly and governed* vntb 
the help of ministers chosen iby hifiisdf, who were also responsible 
to it. Thiers fell on the 24th of May 1873. * His place was talrm 
by Marshal Maemohon, on whom the Assnnbly later cmitered, in 
November 1873, the position of president of tl^ ttepublic for 
seven years, wton the refusal of the comte jie Chambord to 
accept the teiedour in place of the white flag of the Bourfbons 
had. made any attempt to restore the manardhy •'»rapos$ible. 
Henceforth the definitive adoption of the Republican form of 
government became inevitable, and tiie ophuon of tiie 'Country 
began to turn in this direction, es was shown by the el^ons 
of deputies which took place to fiU up the gaps occucriitg mithe 
Assei^ly. The.J«semb^r hpimver, shrank from thaiineTitaUe 
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W^ution, and when a duoustion was begun in January 1875 on 
the projected constitutional laws pre|>ared by the commis^^ 
desjrmie, the only proposals made by the latter were for a more 
complete organisation of tiie powers of one man, Marshal 
MacMahon. But on the 30th of January r875«was adopted, 
t>>*S 63 votes to 352, an amendment by M.^Wallon which provided 
for the election, of an indefinite succsssion of president^ of the' 
Detinutn ^^*PtibUc; this amounted to a definitive recognition 
nubUtk- oi the Republic. In this connexion it has often been 
niMS«r said that the Republic was established by a majority 
. of one. This is not an accurate statement, for it was 
*■ only the case on the first reading of the law; the 
majority on the second tand third readings increased until it 
became considerable. lihere was a strong movement in the 
direction of a reconciliation between the parties ; and there hod 
been a rapprochement between the Republicans and the Right 
Centre. At the end of February were passed and promulgated 
two constitutional laws, that of the a5th of February 1875, on 
the organization of the public powers, and that of the 34th of 
February 1875, on the organization of the senate. In the middle 
of the year they were supplemented by a third, that of the r6th 
of July 187 s, on the relations between the public powers. 

Thus was built up .the actual constitution of France. It 
differs fundamentally, both in form and contents, from previous 
Yiff constitutions. As to its form, instead of a single 
Freneb methodical text divided into an uninterrupted series of 
Ccaitita- articles, it consisted of three distinct laws. As to 
matter, it is obviously a work of an easentially practical 
nature, the result of compromise and reciprocal concessions. 
It does not lay down any theoretical principles, and its provisions, 
which were arrived at with difficulty, confine themselves strictiy 
to wliat is necessary to ensure the proper operation of the 
governmental machinery. 'Ihe result is a compromise between 
Republican principles and the rules of constitutional and parlia¬ 
mentary monarchy. On this account it has been accused, though 
unjustly, of being too monarchical. Its duration, by far the 
longest of any French constitution since 1791, is a sign of its 
value and vitality. It is in fact a product of history, and not 
of imagination. Its composition is as follows. The legislative 
power was given to two elective chambers, having equal powers, 
the vote of both of which is necessary for legislation, and both 
having the right of initiating and amending laws. The constitu¬ 
tion assures them an ordinary session of five months, which 
opens by right on the second Tuesday in January. One house, 
the Chamber of Deputies, is elected by direct universal suffrage 
and is entirely renewed every four years ; the other, the Senate, 
consists of 300 members, divided by the law of tlie 27th of 
February 1875 into two categories; 75 of the senators were 
elected for life and irremovable, and the fimt of them were elected 
by the National Assembly, but afterwards it was the S^te 
itself which held elections to fill up vacancies. The 225 remaining 
senators were elected by the departments and by certain colonies, 
among which they were apportioned in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion ; they are elected for nine years, a third of the house being 
renewed every three years. The electoral college in each depart¬ 
ment which nominated them included the deputies, the members 
of the general council of the department and of the councils 
of the arrondissements,and one delegate elected by eachmunicipal 
council, whatever the importance 'Oi the commune. This was 
practic^y a system of election in two and, partly, three degrees, 
but with this distinguishing feature, that the electors of the 
saeond degree had not been chosen purely with a view to this 
election, but chiefly for the exercise of other functioits. The 
•most important elements in this electoral college were the 
delegates from the municipal councils, and by giving one delegate 
to each, to Patis just as to the smallest commune m France, the 
National Assembly intended to counterbalance the power of 
nuiribers, which governed the elections for the Chamber of 
Deputies, and, at the same time, to give a preponderance to the 
country districts. The 75 irremovable senators were annthtf 
precaution against the danger from violent waves of public 
oftin^ tKOCutive pewer Tras entrusted to a pwsidart, 
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elected for seven years (as Marshal MacMahon had been in 1873), 
by the Chamber and toe Senate, combined into a single body 
under toe name of National Assembly. He is always eligible 
for re-election, and is irresponsible except in case of high treason. 
His powers are of the widest, including the initiative in legislation 
jointly with toe two chambers, toe appointment to all civil and 
military offices, the disposition, and, if he wish it, the leadership 
of toe armed forces, the right of pardon, the right of negotiating 
treaties with foreign powers, and, in principle, of ratifying them 
on his own authority, toe consent of toe two chambers being 
required only in certain cases defined by the constitution. The 
nomination of oonseitters d'6tat for ordinary service, whom toe 
National Assembly had made elective, as in 1848, and elected 
itself, was restored to the president of the Republic, together 
with the right of dismissing them. But these powers he can 
only exercise through toe medium of a ministry, politically and 
jointly responsible to the chambers, and formmg a council, 
over which the president usually presides. 

The French Republic is essentially a parliamentary republic. 
The right of dissolving the Cham^r of Deputies before the 
expiration of its term of office belongs to the president, but in 
order to do so he must have, besides a ministry which will take 
the responsibility for it, toe preliminary sanction of the Senate. 
The Senate is at the same time a high court of justice, which can 
judge toe president of the Republic and ministers accused of 
crimes committed by them in toe exercise of toeir functions; 
in these two cases the prosecution is instituted by the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Senate can also be called upon to judge any 
person accused of an attempt upon the safety of toe state, who 
is then seized by a decree of toe president of toe Republic, 
drawn up in the council of ministers. Possible revision of the 
constitution is provided for very simply: it has to be proposed 
as a law, and for its acceptance a resolution passed by each 
chamber separately, by an absolute majority, is necessary. 
The revision is then carried out by the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies to form a National Assembly. There have been two 
revisions since 1875. The first time, in 1879, it was simply a 
question of transferring the seat of toe government and of the 
chambers back to Paris from Versailles, where it had be«n fixed 
by one of toe constitutional laws. The second time, in 1884, 
more fundamental modifications were required, ilie most 
important point was to change the composition and election 
of the Senate. With a view to this, toe new constitutional law 
of the i4to of August 1884 abolished the constitutional character 
of a certain number of articles of toe law of toe 24to of February 
1875, thus making it possible to modify them by an ordinary 
law. This took place in the same year ; toe 75 senators for life 
were suppressed for the future by a process of extinction, and 
their seats divided among the most populous departments. 
Further, in the electoral cr^ege which elects toe senators, there 
was allotted to the municipd counefls a number of delegates 
proportionate to the number of members of toe councils, which 
depends on the importance of the commune. The law of the 
i4to of August 1884 also modified toe constitution in another 
important respect. The law of toe 35to of Februaiy 1875 had 
admitted toe Mssibility not only of a partial, but even of a total 
rewision, whiai could affect and even change toe form of toe 
state. The law of toe 14th of August 1884, however, declared 
that no proposition for a revision could be accepted which 
aimed at changing the republican form of government. The 
composition of toe Chamber of Deputies was not fixed ^ the 
constitution, and consequently admitted more easily of variation. 
Since 1871 the mode of election has oseiBated between toe seruHn 
(fe lisle for the departments and toe semtm uninominal’ for toe 
arrondissements. The organic law of toe 3oto of November 1875 
had established the latter system; in 1883 the serutin de lisle 
ms established by law, but in 1889 the serutin d’nrrondissen^l 
was restored; and in this some year, on account of the ambitions 
of General Boulanger and the suggestion which was made for a 
sort of plebiscite in his favour,-was passed the law ea plural 
caadidaturea, whidii forbids anyoet^-to become.a candidate for 
the Chamber of Deputies in more than one district at a time. 
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The established hf the constitution of 1875 has worked 
eoccellenljly in some of its departments; for instance, the mode of 
WorUag electing the president of the Republic. Between 1S75 
otth9 and 1906 there were seven elections, sometimes under 
KoamUtu- tragic or difficult conditions; the election has 
ti6a. always taken place without delay or obstruction, 
and the choice has been of the best. The high court of justice, 
which has twice been called into requisition, in 1889 and in 
1899-1900, has acted as an efficient check, in spite of the diffi¬ 
culties confronting such a tribunal when feeling runs high. 
Parliamentary govenunent in the form set up by the constitution, 
besides the criticisms to which this system is open in all countries 
where it is established, even in England, met with special 
difficulties in France. In the first place, the useful but rather 
secondary role assigned to the president of the Republic has by 
no means satisfied all those who have occupied this high office. 
Two pre.sideats have resigned on the ground that their powers 
were insufficient. Another, even after re-election, had to 
withdraw in face of the opposition of the two chambers, being 
no longer able to obtain a parliamentary ministry. It is difficult, 
however, to accept the theory of an eminent American political 
writer, Mr John W. Burgess,' that in order to attain to a position 
of stable equilibrium, the French Republic ought to adopt the 
presidential system of the United States. In France this sharp 
division between the two powers has never been observed except 
in those periods when the representative assemblies were power¬ 
less, under the First and S^ond Empires. It is true that the 
apparent multiplicity of parties and their lack of discipline, 
together with the French procedure of interpellations and the 
orders of the day by which they are concluded, make the forma¬ 
tion of homogeneous suid lasting cabinets difficult; but since ! 
tbp end of the 19th century there has been great progress in this 
respect. Another difficulty arose in 1896. The Senate, appealing 
to the letter of the constitution and relying on its elective char¬ 
acter, claimed the right of forcing a ministry to resign by its vote, 
in the same way as the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate was 
victorious in the struggle, and forced the ministry presided over 
by M. Leon Bourgeois to resign; but the prec^ent is not 
decisive, for in order to gain its ends the Senate had recourse to 
the means of refusing to sanction the taxes, declining to consider 
the proposals for the suf^lies necessary for the Mad^ascar 
expedition so long as the ministry which it was attacking was 
in existence. The weakest point in the French parlimentary 
organism is perhaps the right of dissolution. It is difficult of 
application, for the reason that the president must obtain the 
preliminary consent of the Senate before exercising it; more¬ 
over, tins valuable right has been discredited by its ajjuse by 
Marshal MocMahon in the campaign of the i6th of May 1877, 
on which occasion he exercised his right of dissolution against 
a clumber, the moderate but decidedly refublican •majority in 
which was re-elected by the country. • . ' 

The legislative reforms carried out under the Thii^ Republic 
are very numerous. As to public law, it,is ««ily jxasible to 
Ketorme “tention here those of a really orgauc character, 
aaOertbe chief among which ace those which safe^ard and 
Tbira regulate the exercise of the liberties of the mdividual. 
KtpuMe. jjjg of jjing modified in 1901, 

established the right of holding meetings. Public meetings, 
wlietber for ordinary or electoral purppses, may be held without 
preliminary authorization; the law of jfiSi prescribed a declarn^ 
tion made by a certain number‘of citizens enjoying full civil 
and political rights, which b now remitted. The only really, 
restrictive provision is that which does not allow them to I* 
held in the public highway, but only in an enclosed space. But 
this is made necessary by the customs of France. The law of the 
2ist of July 1881 on the press is one of the most liberal in the 
world. By it all offences committed by any kind of pulidication 
are submitted to a jury; the pwnisbment for the mert expression 
of obnoxious opinions is abolished, the only punishment 4 >eii^ 
for slander, HImI, defamation, inciting to crime, and in certain 

I JWiticat Scitnee and Comparative ConstiMionat' tag) (Boston, 
1896), 
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cases the publication of false news. The law of the rst of July 
i9g)i established in France the tight of forming associations. 
It recognizes the legality of all associations strictly so called, 
the objects of which are not contrary to law or to public order 
or morality. lOn condition of a simple declaration to the admini¬ 
strative authority, it grants them a civil status in a wide lehse 
of the,term. Religious congregations, on the contrary, which 
are not authorized by a law, are forbidden by this law. 

This was not a new princiTfie, but the traditional rule nUgtaut 
in France both before and after the Revolution, co^mga- 
except thnt under certain governments authorization 
by decree had sufficed. As a matter of fact the unauthorized 
congregations had been tolerated for«a long time, although on 
various occasions, and especially in 1881, their partial dissolution 
had been proclaimed by decrees. The law of 1901 dissolved 
them all, and made it an offence to belong to such a congregation. 
The members of unauthorized congregations, and later, in 1904, 
even those of the authorized congregations, were disqualified 
from teaching in any kind of establishment. The liberty of 
primary education was confirmed and reorganized by the law 
of the 30th of October 1886, which simply deprived the clergy 
of the privileges granted them by the law of 1850, though the 
latter remains in force with regard to the liberty of secondary 
education. A law passed by the National Assembly (July 12, 
1875) established the liberty of higher education. It even went 
beyond this, for it granted to students in private 
facultis who aspired to state degrees the right of being 
examined before a board comjjosed partly of private and partly 
of state professors. The law of the i8th of March 1880 abolished 
this privilege. Another law, that of the asnd of March 1882, 
made primary education obligatory, though allowing parents to 
send their children either to private schools or to those of the 
state; the law of the i6th of June 1881 established secular 
(laique) education in the case of the latter. The Third Republic 
also organized secondary education for girls in lyctes or special 
colleges (colleges de fiUe). Finally, a law of the 10th of July 
1896 dealing with higher education and the faculties of the state 
reorganized the universities, which form distinct bodies, enjoying 
a fairly wide autonomy. A law of the 19th of December 1905, 
abrogating that of the i8th Germinal in the year X., which 
had sanctioned the Concordat, proclaimed the separa- separa¬ 
tion of the church from the state. It is based on the tiom ot 
principle of the secular state (itat laique) which recog- ebtmb 
nizes no form of religion, though respecting the right "•*<*<•• 
of every citizen to worship according to his beliefs, and it aimed 
at organizing associations of citizens, the object of which was to 
collect the funds and acquire the property necessary for the 
maintenance of worship, under the form of associations cultuelles, 
differing in certain respects from the associatii^ sanctioned 
by the law of the ist of July 1901, but having a widar scope. It 
also handed over to these regularly formed associations the pro¬ 
perty of the ecclesiastical establishments formerly in existence, 
while taking precautions to ensure their proper application, 
and allowed the associations the free use of the churches and 
places of worship belonging to the state, the departments or the 
communes. If no association cultuelle was founded in a parish, 
the property of the former fabrique should devolve to the com¬ 
mune. But this law was condemned by the papacy, as contrary 
to the church hierarchy ; and almost nowhere were association 
cuUuettes formed, except by Protestants and Jews, who complied 
with the law. After many incidents, but no church having been 
closed, a new law of the 2nd <A January 1907 was ena^d. 
It permits the public exercise of any cult, by mean}, of ordinary 
associations reflated by the law of the ist of JuljU9oi, and even 
of public meetings su m moned by individuals. _ Fauii^ all associa¬ 
tions, eiffier enlineUes or otiiers, churches, with thlsir omamMits 
and furniture, are left to the disiwsition of the fafthful ai^ 
ministers, for the purpoee of exercising the cult; and, on certain 
conditions, the Imig use of them dm be granted os a free gift to 
ministers of the cult, • 

Among the organic laws concerning admhustrative aeuun 
there are two of primary importance ; that of the lotis ii 
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Au^t 1871, on tiie eonteUs gSnirtaif, considerably increased ' 
the powers and independence of these elective bod^, 
become important deliberative assemblies, 
their sessions being held in public. The law of 1871 
created a new administrative organ i 9 c the depart* 
m9aas, the commission diparlmentale, i|)ectcd by the council- 
generid of the department from among its own membye and 
associated with the administration of the prefect. The other law 
is the municipal law of the 5th of April 1884, which effected a 
widMpread decentralization; the maires and their adjoints are 
elected by the municipal council. ^ 

The war of 1870-71 necessarily led to a modification of the 
military organization. The law of the 25th of July 1872 estab- 
Ktorwaai- ^ principle of compulsory service for all, first in 
Miuiaa the standing, army, the period of service in which was 
■ottbo fixed at five years, then in the reserve, and finally in 
imnaj’. the territorial army. But the application of this principle 

was by no means absolute, only holding good in time of war. 
Each annual class was divided into two parts, by means of draw¬ 
ing lots, and in time of peace one of these parts had only a year of 
service with the active army. The previous exemptions, based 
either on the position of supporter of the family (as in the case of 
the son of a widow or aged father, &c.) or on equivalent services 
rendered to the state (as in the case of young ecclesiastics or 
members of the teaching profession), were preserved, but only 
held good for service in the active army in times of peace. 
Finally, the system of conditional engagement for a year aUowed 
young men, for the purposes of study or apprenticeship to their 
profession, only to serve a year with the active army in time of 
peace. By this means it was sought to combine the advantages of 
an army of veterans with those of a numerous and truly national 
army. But the conditional volunteering {volontariai conditionnel) 
for a year was open to too great a number of people, and so 
brought the system into discredit. As those who profited by 
it had to be clothed and maintained at their own expense, and 
the sum which they had to furnish for this purpose was generally 
fixed at 1500 francs, it came to be considered the privilege of 
those who could pay this sum. A new law of the isth of July 1889 
lessened the difference between the two terms which it attempted 
to reconcile. It reduced the term of service in the active army 
to three years, and the exemptions, which were still preserved, 
merely reduced the period to a year in times of jjeace. The same 
reduction was also granted to those who were really pursuing 
important scientific, technical or professional studies ; the system 
was so strict on this point that the number of those who profited 
by those exemptions did not amount to 2000 in a year. This was 
a compromise between two opposing principles; the democratic 
principle of equality, being the stronger, was bound to triumph. 
The law of the 21st of March 1905 reduced the term of service 
fin the active army to two years, but made it equal for all, admit- 
jting of no exemption, but only certain facilities as to the age at 
vhich it had to be accomplished. 

In 1883 the judicial personnel was reorganized and reduced 
i number. With the exception of a few modifications the main 
lines of judicial organization remained the same, 
jjj conseil d’dtat was also reorganized. The 

xmiita, whole fabric of administrative jurisdiction was carefully 
organized, and almost entirely separated from the 
tive administration. 

he system of taxation has remained essentially unaltered ; 
I may notice, however, the laws of 1897,1898 and 1900, which 
^lished or lessened the duties on so called hygienic drinks 
ne, beer, cider), and the financial law of 1901, which rearranged 
increased tlte t ansfer fees, and established a system of 
essive taxation in the case of succession dues, 
he labour'laws, which generally partook of the nature 
1 of public and of private law, are a sign of our times. Under 
the Third Republic they have been numerous, the 
most notable being: the law of the 21st of Mardi 
1884 on professional syndicates, which introduced 
the liberty of association in matters of this kind 
ifoie it became part of the common law (see Trade Unions) ; 



the law of the 9th of April 1898 on tiie liability for aeddents 
incurred during work, and those which have completed it; 
that of the 22nd of December 1892 on conciliation and arbitration 
in the case of collective disputes between employers and workmen; 
that of the 29th of June 1893 on the hygiene and safeguarding 
of workers in industrial establishments, and the laws which 
regulate the work of children and women in factories '; finally, 
that of the isth of July 1893 on free medical attendance (see 
Labour Legislation). 

As to criminal law, there have been more than fifty enactments, 
mostly involving important modifications, due to more scientific 
ideas of punishment, so that we may say that it has 
been almost entirely recast since the establishment 
of the Third Republic. The separate system applied in 
cases of preventive detention and imprisonment for short 
periods; liberation before the expiry of the term of sentence, 
subject to the condition that no fresh offence shall be committed 
within a given time ; transportation to the colonies of habitual 
offenders; the remission of the penalty in the case of first 
offenders, and the lapsing of the penalty when a certain time 
has gone by without a fresh condemnation; greater facilities 
for the rehabilitation of condemned persons, which now became 
simply a matter for the courts, and occurred as a matter of 
course at the end of a certain time ; such were the chief results 
of this legislation. Finally, the law of the 8th pf December 1897 
completely altered the form of the preliminary examination 
before the juge d’instruction, which had been the weakest point 
in the French criminal procedure, though it was still held in 
private; the new law made this examination really a hearing 
of both sides, and made the appearance of counsel for the defence 
practically compulsory. 

As to pri'vate law, both civil and commercial, we could 
enumerate between 1871 and 1906 more than a hundred laws 
which have modified it, sometimes profoundly, and have for 
the most part done very useful work without attracting much 
attention. They are generally examined and drawn up by 
commissions of competent men, and pass both chambers almost 
without discussion. There have, however, been a few which 
aroused public interest and 'even deep feeling. Firstly, there 
was the law of the 27th of July 1884, and those which completed 
it; this law re-established divorce, which had been abolished 
since 1816, but only permitted it for certain definite causes 
determined by law. On the other hand, the law of the 6th of 
February 1893 increased the liberty and independence of a 
woman who was simply judicially separated, in order^ to 
encourage separation, as opposed to divorce, when the conditions 
allowed it. The law of the 2Sth of March 1896 on the succession 
of illegitimate children, who were recognized by the parents, 
treated them not in the same way as legitimate children, but 
gave them the title of heirs in the succession of their father and 
mother, together with much greater rights than they had 
possessed under the Code Civil. The law of the 24th of July 1899, 
on the protection of children who are ill-treated or morally 
neglected, also modified some of the provisions of the law 
as applied to the family, with a iriew to greater justice and 
humanity. Finally,- on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Code Civil (see Code NapolAon), a commission, composed 
of members of the chambers, magistrates, professors of law, 
lawyers, political writers, and even novelists and dramatic 
authors, was given the ta^ of revising the vdiole strucriire of 
the code. 

See generally Adhimar Esmein, Cours iltmentaire d'histoire du 
droit frovfois (6th ed., tgo6); J. Brissand, Cours d'histoire ginirtile 
du droit fruntass public et privi (1904); Ernest Glasson, Histoire du 
droit et dts institutions en Prance (1887-1904); Paul Viollot, Histoire 
des institutions pplitiques et administratives de la France (3rd ed., 
1903): Pustcl ae Coulanges, Histoire des institutions politiques de 
I'ancienne France-, Jacqnes Flach, Les Origines de I’ancienne Frattee 
(1875-1889); Aohille Luchaire, Histoire des institutions monarchiqum 
de la, prance sous tee premiers Capltiens (and ed., 1900); Hippolyte 
Taipin, lots Origines de la France canlemporaine (1878-1894); Aomiiim 
E sratfn, Elements de droit constitutionnel franfais et compare (4th ed., 
1906); lAon Duguit et Henry Mounter, lies Constitutions et les prinop- 
pales lots poliliqstes de le France depuis tjSp (1898). (J. P. £4 > 
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. .FlUNCSSOHl, 

geaeial, was bora at Bostia on Bie qj 1,766 and 

entered the French service in 17^3. jjlj^took pwt ia the opera- 
tioofin Corsica in the -following year,, and receiry^ a wound at 
tbs'siege of San Fiorenso. After this he left ,the island and was 
appointed a field officer in. the French Army of Italy, with which 
he served from 1795 to 1799. He served as aigeaerai officer in 
the campaign of Maseqgo, in the Naples campaign of i&>5-iho6, 
and in the Peninsular War from 1807 to 1809. He was created 
a baron by Napoleon. He commanded a Neapolitan brigade 
in the Russian War of s&js, and after the retreat from Moscow 
took refuge, with the remnant of his commnd, in Danzig, 
where in the course of the siege of 1813 heidied on the 19th of 
March. 

Two other genersds of brigade in Napmleon's wars bore the 
name of Franceschi, and the three have often been mistaken for 
each other. The first was born at I^ons, JSAN Baptiste Makie 
Franceschi - Dewinne (1767-1810), who served throughout 
the Revolutionary campaign on the Rhine, took part in the 
campaign of Zurich in 1799, and distinguishied himself very 
greatly by his escape from, and subsequent wturn to, Genoa, 
when in 1800 Massinar was closely besieged in that city. He 
became a cavalry colonel in 1803, was promoted general of 
brigswle on the field of Austerlitz, -and served in suut^rn Italy 
and in Spain on ,the staff of King Joseph .Bonaparte. During 
the Peninsular War he won great distuction as a cavahy general, 
mad in 1810 Napoleon made him a baron. At this time he was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Spanuu-ds, into wt^e hands he had 
fallen while bearing important despatches, during the catppaign 
of Talavera. He was harshly treated by . his captors, and died 
at Carthagena on the 23rd of October x&toj The second was 
Francois Francescbi-Losio ,(1770-1810), bom at Milan, who 
entered the French Revolutionaiy army in .t79S. He served 
through the Italian campon of 1796^7., and subsequently, 
like Franceschi-Deloime, with Mass^na at Ziiridi and at Genoa, 
and at the headquarters of King Joseph in Italy and Spun. 
He was killed in a duel by the Neapolitan colonel Filangieri 
in 1810. 

FSANCESCHI, PIERO (or Pibtro) BE’ (c. 1416-1492), 
Italian painter of the Umbrian school. .This-master is generedly 
named Piero della Francesca (Peter, son of iFrances), the tradition 
being that his father, a woollen-draper,named Benedetto, bad 
died before his birth. This is not correct, for the moor’s 
name was Romana, and the father .continued living during 
many years of Piero’s career. The painter is also named Piero 
Borghese, from his birthplace, Borgo San Sepolcro, in Umbria. 
The true family name was, as above stated, Franceschi, and 
the family still exists under the name, of Martini-FjcaiKeSchi. 

Piero first received a scientific education, mid hecaime on 
adept in mathematics and geometry. This, early bent of mind 
and course of study influenced to a large eiisnt.his development 
as a painter. He had more science than eithtr Paolo Uccello 
or Mantegna, both of them his aotttempoEariesj.the former 
older and the latter youi^er. Skilful in.-lineac perspective, 
he fixed rectangular plemes in perfect order and measured them, 
and thus got his figures in true proportional height ^ He preceded 
and excelled Domenico Ghirlandaio in- projecting shadows, 
and rendered with considerable truth atmospheit, the harmony 
of.cokmrs, and the relief of objects. HoiWoe naturally tlierefore 
excellent in architectural painting, a^, in point of technique, 
he advanced the practice of oil-ccdouring in Italy. 

The earliest trace that we find ,of Piero a? a; painter is in 1439, 
when he was an apprentice of Domenico Veneziano, and assisted 
him in painting the chapel of S. EgidiOj.in.S. Maria Novella of 
Florence. Towards 1450 he is said to fuTye bees with tiie same 
artist in Loreto; nothing of his, howev,?7;,. (i^ hbw be identified 
in that locality. In 145.1 he was fayhimselj, ipainting.in Rimini, 
where a hesco still remains. Fnor to'this he had executed 
some extensive frescoes in the Vatican ■; butttoe were destroyed 
ithen Rapjiael undertook on the sksie yi^s the “Liberation 
of St Peter’- and. other paintings, .'^'imost-extensive extant 
aenai of fresocies is in the choir of S. Exaattico m Arezzo,—the 


^‘-History of'the.;Crass,” h<^inniqg with legendary lut^ects ef 
th^ death burial of'Adam, am going on to the entry of 
Heraclius into Jerusalem after the overthrow of Chote^ 
This series is, in relation to its period, remarkable for dlect, 
movement, arid mastery of the nude. The subj ect of the " Vision 
of Constantine ” is particularly vigorous in chiaroscuro; a 
preparatory design of the same composition was so highly ofiective 
that-it'used to be ascribed to Giorgione, and might Gven.(accord- 
ing to one authority) have passed for the handiwork of Correggio 
or of Rembrandt. A noted fresco in Butgo San Sepolcaar the 
“ Resurrection,” may be later than this series i it is preserved 
in the PaLozzo dc’ Conservator^ An important paintu^ of the 
“ Flagellation of Christ,” in tlie catj^edral of Urluno, is later 
still, probably towards 1470. Piero appears to have been much 
in his native town of Borgo San Sepolcro from about 1443, and 
more especially after 2454, when he finished the series in Aieazow 
He grew rich there, and there he died, and in October 1492 was 
buried. 

Twoistatemonts made by Vasari regarding “ Ploro della Francesca” 
are open to much controversy. He says that Piero became blind 
at the age oi sixty, which cannot be true, as he continued paint¬ 
ing .some years later ; but scepticism need perhaps hardly go to tho 
extent of inferring that he was never blind at all. Vasari also says 
that Fra Luca PacloU, a disciple of Piero in scientific matters, 
defrauded his memory by appropriating bis rusearubics without 
acknowledgmeul. Tills is hard upon the friar, who constantly 
shows a great reverence for Ids master in tlie science-s. One of 
•Pacioli’s books was published in 1509, and speak.s of Piero ns still 
living. Hence it has been propounded that Piero lived to the 
patnarchal age of ninety-four or upwards ; but, as it is now stated 
that he was buried in 2492, we must infer that there is some mistake 
in relation to Pacioli’s remark-perluvps the date of writing was 
several years earlier than that of publication. Piero was known 
to have left a manuscript of his own on perspectivn ; this remained 
undjacovered for.a long time, but eventually was found by E. Hanen 
in the Ai^rosian library of Milan, ascribed to some supposititious 
" Pietro, Httorc di Bruges.” The treatise shows a knowledge of 
perspective as dependent on the point of distance. 

In the National Gallory, London, are three paintings attributed 
to> l^ro de’ Franoeschi. Another work, a prodle of isotta da Rimini, 
may safely be rejKted. The “ Baptism of Christ," which used to bo 
the altar-piece of the Priory of the Baptist in Sorgo San Sepolcro, 
is an important example ; and still more so the “ Nativity,” with the 
Virgin kneeling, and five angels singing to musical instruments. 
This is a very interosting and characteristic specimen, and has 
indeed been praised somewhat beyond its deser-vmgs on aesthetic 
grounds. 

Piero's earlier style was energetic but unrefined, and to the last 
he lacked selectness of form and feature. The types of his visages 
are peculiar, and the costumes (as especially in the Arezzo senes) 
singular. He used to work assiduously from day models swathed 
m real drapery. Luca. Signorelli was his pupil, and probably to 
some extent Perugino ; and his own influence, furthered by that of 
Signorelh, was potent over all Italy. Belonging as he does to the 
Umbrian school, he united with that style something of the Sienese 
and more of tlte Floreiitmu mode. 

Besides Vasari and Crowe & CavalcascUc, the work by W. Cl 
Waters. Piero della Francesca (1899) should be consultcJ. 

(W.M.R.) 

FRANCESCHllU, BALDASSARE (1621-1689), Italian painter 
of the Tuscan .school, named, from Volterra the place of his 
birth, II Volterrano, or (to distinguish him from Ricclarelli) 
II Volterrano Giuniore, was the son of a sculptor in alabaater. 
At a very early age he learned from Cosimo Daddi some of the 
elements of art, and he started os an assistant to his fafher. 
This employment being evidently below the level of his talents, 
the marquises Inghiraml placed him, at the age of six^n, under 
the Florentine painter Matteo Ross^. In the>ensuu]g.year.hfi 
bad advanced sufficiently to execute in Volterra some hescoM, 
skilful in foreshortening, followed by other, frescoes for the 
Medici..family in the Valle della Petroia. Ip marches^ 

Filippo Niccolini, being minded to employ-FraMftchini upon the 
frescoes for the cupola and back-wall of his chapel in S. Croce, 
Fbrence, despatt^d him to various parts of ltaljc -tq per^t 
his style, The painter, in a tour which lasted some months, 
took more espeaally to the qualities,distingtive .of. the s jyls 
of Parma and Bologn^, and in a measure to, thosq of "WfW 
da Cortona, whoso acquaintaatpe he made in RnteP; thett 
undertook the paintings coranissioned, by, N^qsolini,, 





<onstltilt6 lils liibst ttoted' pbrfbrriiitvft, the desigti beln^ gobd, 
imfl the method rtiastmy. FrancesOhiul rknks higher in Iitsco 
thfct in oil painting. His woflfS in the latter mode werO hot 
unfrequently left unfinished, althou^ numerous specimens 
rspiain, the cabinet pictures being marked by mtfth sprightHness 
onhvention. Among his best oil paintings of large scale is the 
■“ St John the Evangelist ” in the enutch of S. niiara at Volterra. 
One of his latest works was the fresco of the cupola of the Annuh- 
ziatm Florence, which occupied him for two years towards 
leSf, a production of much labour and energy. PranceSchini 
died of apoplexy at Vclterra on the 6th of January 1^89. fie is 
reckoned among those painters of the decline of art to whom the 
general name of “ machfcist ” is applied. 

He is not to be confounded with another Pranceschini of the 
same class, and of rather later date, also Of no small eminence 
in his time—the Cavaliere Marcantonio Pranceschini (rG48- 
1729), who was a Bolognese. 

FRANCHE-COMTfi, a province of France from 1674 to the 
Revolution. It was bounded on the E. by Switzerland, on the 
S. by Bresse and Bugey, on the N. by Lorraine, and on the W. 
by the duchy of Burgundy and by Bassigny, embracing to the E. 
of the Jura the vaUey of the iii8nc .and most of that of the 
Doubs. Under the Romans it corresponded to Maxima Sequa- 
norum, and after having formed part of the kingdom Of Burgundy 
was in the eafly part of the middle ages split up into the four 
countships of Portois, Varais, Amorts and Escuens. In the 
loth century these four countships were united to form a whole, 
which came to be called the countshlp of Burgundy, and belonged 
at that time to the family of the counts of M 4 con. 

ITie limits of the countship were definitely settled under 
Otto William, son of Albert or Adalbert, king of Italy {'\I02^), 
who on the death of his fathet-iri-law, 'Heniy (1002), fried to 
seize the duchy of Burgundy, but without success. The countship, 
which formed a fief dependent on the kingdom Of Burgundy, 
passed to Renaud L, the second son of Otto William. When 
the kingdom of Burgundy was joined to the Germanic empire, 
he refused to pay homage to the emperor Henry III., whose 
suzerainty over him never existed except in theory. William 

I. , surnamed the Great or Headstrong (1059-1087), still further 
added to the- power of his house by marrying Etiennette, heiress 
of the count of Vienne, and by acquiring from his cousin Guy, 
when the latter became a monk at Cluny, the countship of Micon. 
One of his sons, Guy, became pope, undef the .name of Calixtus 

II. His grandson, Renaud III. (1097-1148), in his turn refused 
to pay homage to the emperor Lothair, who retaliated by con¬ 
fiscating his dominions and giving them to Conrad of Zahringen. 
Renaud, however, succeeded in maintaining until his death his 
possession of the countships of Burgundy, Vienne and Macon. 
He left as sole heiress a iiughter, Beatrix, whom his brother 
William IIL imprisoned, in order to make an attempt on her 
inheritance j she was set free, however, by the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, who married her in 1156. 

On the deatli of Beatrix (1185) the ebuntship of Burgundy 
passed to Otto I. (ifgo-izoo), the youngest but one of her sons, 
who had to dispute its possession with Stephen, count of Auxonne, 
the gtandson of Wflllam III. Beatrix, me daugtter and heiress 
of Otto I. (1200-1231), married Otto, diike of Meran (fi234), 
under whose government the Inhabitants of Besartfon, which 
had been since the time of Frederick' Batbarossa an imperial 
city, formed themselves definitely mto a commune. Alix, 
daughter of Beatrix and of '(Jtt'o bf Merdn, and heiress to the 
lountship of Burgundy, marfied llugh of Chalpn, son of John 
the Ancient pt the Wise (d. 124$), rtnd a descendant of William 
HI. and consequently of William the 'Headstrong, th'us bringing 
the Countsh^ fimpk into ,the fainily bf its former lords. His 
son Otto IV. (i'279-i303) engaged in war against the bishop 
of Baseli 'and the i iertnan king Rudolph )t,, Who supported the 
latter,' entered Fran(^ - Coilit? aod besjjeged Betonfaq, hut 
■without Success IJiz'Sgj). Otto, in 'fvHfilmeht of the treaties of 
Ervjfchne^ wd "Viheehnes (1291-1295) gave Jeanne, his daughter 
By M^aiit of Artois, in marni^e to Philip, count of Poitiers, 
son bl‘Philip the Fair. The' latter tbbk over the administration 


'Of the ebuhtship in spHd of strong ohpdsftfbn from the nobles 
of the Country, but their leader, Jom oi 'dialon-Arlay, was 
compelled to make his submission. Another of 'Otto’s daughters 
maiwd Charles IV., the Handsome, and both princesses, 
together with their sister-in-law Margaret of Burgundy, were 
Concerned in the celebrated tridl of the Tour de Nesle. Jeanne, 
howetfer, cefntinued to govern her countship when Philip her 
husband became king of France (Philip v., “ the Long ”). 
TCantte, their daughter and heiress, married Odo IV., duke of 
Burgundy and her sister Margaret became the 

wife df Louis II., count of Flanders. The countship returned 
to Margaret at the death of Odo IV., who was succeeded in his 
dUchy By his grandson Philip of Rouvre. 

The marriage of Philip the Bold with Margaret, daughter of 
LoUis of Male, caused Franche-Comto to pass to the princes of 
the ducal house of Burgundy, who kept it up till the death of 
Charies the Bold (1477). On his death Louis XI. laid claim to the 
government of the countship as well os of the duchy, as trustee 
for the property of the princess Mary, who was closely related 
to him and destined to marry the dauphin (later Charles VIIL). 
French garrisons occupied the principal towns, and the lord of 
Craon was appointed governor of the country. In consequence 
of his severity there was a general rising, and at the same time 
Mary married Maximilian, archduke of Austria, to whom her 
father had formerly betrothed her (Aug. 1477J. The French were 
expelled from the fortified towns and Craon beaten by the pieople 
of Dole. Charles of Amboisc, who took his place, reconquered 
the province, and even Besanjon submitted to the authority 
of the king of France, who promised to respect its privileges. 

On the death of Louis XL (1483), the estates of Franche-Comtd 
recognized as sovereign his son Charles, who was betrothed to 
the little Margaret of Burgundy, daughter of Maximilian and 
Maiy (d. 1482), but when Charles 'Vlll. refused Margaret’s 
hand in order to many Anne of Brittany there was a fresh risiiw, 
and the French were again driven out. The treaty of Senus 
(23rd May 148.^) put an end to the struggle: Charles abandoned 
all his pretensions, and Maximilian was thus left in possession 
of Franche-Comto, the sovereignty of which he handed on to 
his son Philip, and ultimately to the crown of Spain. He had, 
however, constituted his daughter Margaret sovereign-governess 
of Franche-Comte for life, and under the administration of this 
princess (who died in 1530), as under the rule of Charles V., the 
country enjoyed comparative independence, paying a ''don 
gratuii ” of 200,000 livres every three years, and being actually 
governed by the parliament of Dole, and by governors chosen 
from the nobility of the country. It was Franche-Comt6 which 
furnished Philip II. of Spain with one of his best counsellors. 
Cardinal Perrenot de Granvella. 

In the i6th century the country was disturbed by the preaching 
of Protestant doctrines, which gained adherents especially in the 
district of Moiitb^Iiar 4 , and later by the wars between France 
and Spain. In 1595 the armies of Henry IV. levied contrSautipns 
on Besanjon and other towns; but the people of Franclie-Comtd 
succeeded in obtaining special terms of neutrality in order .to 
shelter themselves from injury from either of the parties in the 
■war, and eruoyed a period of calm under the government of the 
infanta Isabella Clara Euginie and the archduke Albert (1599- 
1621). But the country suffered greatly from the ravages of the 
Thirty Years’ War. from the presence of the army of the Cond&, 
which besieged Dole, from the devastation of the trorosbl GaUas, 
and later of those of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. Th.e peMC of 
Westphalia (1648) confirmed Spain in the possession of Fianche- 
ComtA In :668 the French again entered it, and the conquest, 
of which the foundations had been laid by toe intrigues of the 
abbot of Watteville and the French party constituted l^y him, 
was easily accomplished by Cond6 ajid .Luxemhurg, Louis 
directing the army in Franche-Comt^ for s'ojiae time in jpeiSq'nH 
None the less, the country was restored to 'Spain at , the peace 
of Aix4a7Cha,pelle (ifi68), but in 1674 Louis headed, another 
expedition there. Besanfon capitulated after a siege qf iwenW- 
seven days, and Dole and Salins also fell into toe hands of 
invaders. 
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In 1678 the treaty of Nijmwegen gave Franche-Comt^ to 
France (the principaUty of MontWfiard renjiaining in the posses¬ 
sion of the house of Wiirttembeijg, which had acquired it by 
marriage), and it was in celebration of this conquest that the 
Arc de Triomphe of the Fortes Saint , Denis and Saint-Martin 
at Faris was erected. Franche-Comti became a military govern¬ 
ment (gouvernemeni). The estates ceased to meet, and the old 
' “ don gratuit ” was replaced by a tax which became increasingly 
heavy. Louis made Besanfon, which Vauban fortified, into S»e 
capital of the province, and transferred to it the parliament 
and the university, the seat of which had hitherto been Dole. 
For purposes of administration, the county was divided among 
the four great bailliages of Besanfon, Dole, Amont (chief town 
Vesoul) and Aval (chief town Salins). At the Revolution were 
formed from it the departments of Jura, Doubs and Haute- 
Saone. 

See Dunod, Histoin des Seq^nots ; Hist, du comt( d» Bourgogne 
Dijon. 1735-1740); E. Clerc,£ssa* sur I'hisioire de la Franche-Comli 
«nd ed., Besancon, 1S70). (R. Po.) 

FRANCHISE (from 0 . Fr. franchise, freedom, franc, free), 
in English law, a royal privilege or branch of the crown’s pre¬ 
rogative subsisting in the hands of a subject. A franchise is an 
incorporeal hereditament, and arises either from royal grants or 
from prescription which presupposes a grant. Such franchises ate 
bodies corporate, the right to hold a fair, market, fjpy, free 
fishery, &c. The term is also applied to the right of voting at 
elections and the qualifications upon which that right is based 
(see Registration ; Representation ; Vote). In the United 
States the term is especially applied to the right or powers 
of partial appropriation of public property by exclusive use, 
or to a privilege of a public nature conferred on a corporation 
created for the purpose. 

FRANCIA (f, 1450-1517), a Bolognese painter, whose real 
name was Francesco Raibolini, his father being Marco di Giacomo 
Raibolini, a carpenter, descended from an old and creditable 
family, was burn at Bologna about 1450. He was apfirenticed 
to a goldsmith currently named Francia, and from him probably 
he got the nickname whereby he is generally known; he more¬ 
over studied design under Marco Zoppo. The youth was thus 
originally a goldsmith, and also an engraver of dies and niellos, 
and in these arts he became extremely eminent. He was particu¬ 
larly famed for his dies for medals ; he rose to be mint-master' 
at Bologna, and retained that office till the end of his life. A 
famous medal of Pope Julius II. as liberator of Bologna is 
ascribed to his hand, but not with certainty. As a type-founder 
lie made for Aldus ManutiUs the first italic type. 

At a mature age—having first, it appears, Become acquainted 
with Mantegna—he turned his attention to painting*. His 
earliest known picture is dated 1494 (not 1490, as ordinarily 
stated). It shows so much mastery that ope is compelled to 
believe that Raibolini must before then have practised painting 
for some few years. This work is now in the Bolpgna g^lery,— 
the " Virgin enthroned, with Augustine and fivp Othe)* saints.” 
It is an oil picture, and was originally paints for the church 
of S. Maria della Misericordia, at the desire of the .Bentivoglio 
family, the rulers of Bologna. The sanae patrons employed him 
upon frescoes in their own palace; one of “ Judith and Holo- 
ptiemes ” is especially noted, its style recalling that of Mantegna. 
Francig probably studied likewise the works of Ferugino; and 
he became a friend and ardent admirer Of Raphael, to whom he 
addressed an enthusiastic sonnet. Raphael cordially re.sponded to 
the Bolognese master’s admiration, and said, in a letter dated in 
1508, that few painters or none had produced Madonnas more 
beautiful, more devout, or better portrayed than those of Francia. 
If we may trust Vasari—but it is difficult to suppose that he 
■was entirely correct—the exceeding value which Francia, set on 
Raphael’s art brought him to his grave. Raphael had consigned ; 
to Francia his famous picture of “ St Cecilia,” destined for the:! 
church of S. Giovanni in Minte, Bologna; and Francia, on ' 
inspecting it, todlt, sb much to heart'his own inferiority, at the 
adviuijad^^age of about sixty-six, to the youthful Umbrian, that 
he sieftn^d and shortly expired on the 6'th of January 1517. 


A contemporary record, after attestmg his pre-eminence as a 
goldsmith, jeweller and pointer, states &t fie was “ most hand¬ 
some in person and highly eloquent.” 

Distanced though he may nave been by Raphael, .Francia 
is rightly regaaded as the greatest painter of the earlier Bolognese 
school, and hardly to be surpassed as representing the^rt 
termed^ “ antico-moderho/’ or of the “ quattrocento.” It has 
been well observed that his style is a medium between that of 
Ferugino and that of Giovanni Bellini; he has somewhat more 
of spontaneous naturalism than the fomier, and of abstract 
dignity in feature and form tlian the latter. The magnificent 
portrait ift the Louvre of a young man in black, of brooding 
thoughtfulness and saddened profundity of mood, would alone 
suffice to place Francia among the very great masters, if it could 
with confidence be attributed to his hand, but in all probability 
its real author was Franciabigio; it liad erewhile passed under 
the name of Raphael, of Giorgione, or of Sebastian del Fiombo. 
The National Gallery, London, contains two remarkably fine 
specimens of Francia, once combined together as principal 
picture and lunette,—the “ Virgin ” and “ Child and St Anna ” 
enthroned, surrounded by saints, and (in the lunette) the “ Fieta,” 
or lamentation of angels over the dead Saviour. They come 
from the Buonvisi chapiel in the church of S. Frediano, Lucca, 
and were among the master’s latest paintings. Other leading 
works are—in Munich, the “ Virgin ” sinking on her knees in 
adoration of the Divine Infant, who is lying in a garden within 
a rose treUis; in the Borghese gallery, Rome, a Peter Martyr; 
in Bologna, the frescoes in the church of St Cecilia, illustrating 
the life of the saint, all of them from the design of Raibolini, 
but not all executed by himself. His landscape backgrounds 
are of uncommon excellence. Francia had more than 200 
scholars. Marcantonio Raimondi, the famous engraver, is 
the most renowned of them; next to him Amico Aspertini, and 
Francia’s own son Giacomo, and his cousin Julio. Lorenzo 
Costa was much associated with Francia in pictorial work. 

Among the authorities as to the life and work of Francia may ,be 
mentioned J, A. CaXv{,Metnotie della vita di Francesco liaiholini (1812), 
and especially G. C. Williamson, Francia (1900). (W. M. R.) 

FRANCIA, JOS£ CASPAR RODRIGUEZ (c. 1757-1840), 
dictator of Paraguay, was born probably about 1757. According 
to one account he was of French descent; but fte truth seems 
to be that his father, Garcia Rodriguez Francia, was a native 
of .S. Paulo in Brazil, and came to Paraguay to take charge of 
a plantation of black tobacco for the government. He studied 
theology at the college of Cordova de Tucumon, and is said to 
have been for some time a professor in that faculty; but he 
afterwards turned his attention to the law, and practised in 
Asuncion. Having attained a high reputation at once for 
ability and integrity, he was selected for various important 
offices. On the declaration of Paraguayan independence in 
1811, he was appointed secretary to the national junta, and 
exercised an innuence on affairs greatly, out of proportion to 
his nominal position. When the congress or junta of 1813 
changed the constitution and established a duumvirate. Dr 
Francia and the Gaucho general Yegros were elected to the 
office. In 1814 he secured his own election as dictator for three 
years, and at the end of that period he obtained the dictatorship 
for life. In the accounts which have been phblished of his ad¬ 
ministration we find a strange mixture of capacity and caprice, 
of far-sighted wisdom and reckless infatuation, strenuous 
endeavours after a high ideal and flagrant violations of the 
simplest principles of justice. He put a stop to the foreig^i 
commerce of the country, but carefully fostered it* internal 
industries; was disposed to be hospitable to steangers from 
other lands, and kept them prisoners for years f lived a life of 
republican simplicity, and punished with Dionysian severity 
the slightest want of respect As time went on he appears tp 
have ^own more arbitrary and desporia Deeply imbued with 
the principles of the French Revolutim, he waM etem antegonist 
of tiie church. He abojished the Inqfiraition, suppre^O fhe 
college of theology, did away with &e'tithes, and. inflicted 
endless indignities on the priests, He discoursed .marriage 
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both by preempt opd example, and left b^ind him several 
illegitimate children. For the extra'\^ances of his later years 
the plea of insanity has been put forward. On the jotn of 
September t840;he.^as seized with a fit and died. 

The first and fullest account of Dr Francia was gifCu to the world 
bys^wo Swiss Burgeons, Rengger and Longchamp, whom he had 
detained from 1819 to 1623—Essai hyU^ique sur la revolution de 
Paraguay et la gouvernemeni dictatorial du docteur Francit {Paris, 
i 8*7). ^eir work was almost immediately translated into English 
under the title of The Reign of Doctor Joseph G. R. De Francia 
in t^raguay (1827). About eleven years after there appeared at 
London Letters on Paraguay, by J. P. and W. P. Robertson, two 
young Scotsmen whose hopes of commercial success had fceen rudely 
destroyed by the dictators interference. The account which they 
gave of his character and povemment was of the most unfavourable 
description, and they rehearsed and empha-sized their accusations in 
Francia’s Reign of Terror (1839) and Letters on South America (3 vols., 
1843). From the very pages of his detractors Thomas Carlyle 
succeeded in extracting materials for a brilliant defence of the dic¬ 
tator “ as a man or sovereign of iron energy and industry, of great 
and severe labour." It appeared in tire Foreign Quarterly Review 
for 1843, and is reprinted in his Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Sir Richard F. Burton gives a graphic sketch of Francia’s life and a 
favourable notice of his character in his Letters from the Battlefields 
of Paraguay (1870), while C. A. Washburn takes up a hostile position 
in his History of Paraguay (1871). 

FRANCIABIGIO (1482-1525), Florentine painter. The name 
of this artist is generally git'en as Mcrcantonio Franciabigio ; 
it appears, however, that his only real ascertamed name was 
Francesco di CrLstofano; and that he was currently termed 
Francia Bigio, the two appellatives being distinct. He was 
born in Florence, and studied under Albcrtinclli for some months. 
In 1505 he formed the acquaintance of Andrea del Sarto ; and 
after a while the two painters set up a shop in common in the 
Piazz-T. del Grano. Franciabigio paid much attention to anatomy 
and perspective, and to the proportions of his figures, though 
these arc often too squat and puffy in form. Ho had a large 
stock of artistic knowledge, and was at first noted for diligence. 
As years went on, and he received frequent commissions for 
sill sorts of public painting for festive occasions, his diligence 
merged in something which may rather be called workmanly 
offliandedness. He was particularly proficient in fresco, and 
Vasari even says that he surpassed all his contemporaries in this 
method—a judgment which modern connoisseurship does not 
accept. In the court of the Servites(or cloister of thc.Annunziata) 
in Florence he painted in 1513 the “Marriage of the Virgin,” 
as a portion of a series wherein Andrea del Sarto was chiefly 
rnneerned. The friars having uncovered this work before it 
was quite fini.5hed, Franciabigio was so incensed that, seizing 
u mason’s hammer, he struck at the head of the Virgin, and some 
other heads; and the fresco, which would otherwise be his 
masterpiece in that method, remains thus mutilated. At the 
Scalzo, in another series of frescoes on which Andrea was likewise 
employed, he executed in 1518-1519 the “ Departure of John 
the Baptist for the Desert,” and the “ Meeting of the Baptist 
with Jesus ”; and, at the Medici palace at Poggio a Caiano, 
in 1521, the “ Triumph of Cicero.” Various works which have 
been ascribed to Raphael are now known or reasonably deemed 
to be by Franciabigio. .Such are the “ Madonna del Pozzo,” 
in the'Uffizi Gallery; the half figure of a “Young Man,” in 
the Louvre (see also Francia) ; and the famous picture in 
the Fuller-Maitland collection, a “ Young Man with a Letter.” 
These two works show a close analogy in style to another in the 
Pitti gallery, avowedly by Franciabigio, a “ Youth at a Window,” 
and to some others which bear this painter’s recognizedmonogram. 
'rtie series of portraits, taken collectively, places beyond dispute 
^ the eminent and idiosyncratic genius of the master. Two other 
’ works of his, of some celebrity, are the “ Calumny of Apelles,” 
in the Pitti, and the “ Bath of Bathsheba ” (painted in 1523), 
in the Dr^den gallery'. 

FBANOIS (Lat. Franciscus, Ital. Francesco, Span. Francisco, 
Fr. Franfois, Ger. Franz), a masculine proper name meaning 
“ Freiichman,’’ Ak a Christian name it oriMated with St 
imancis of Assisi, whose baptismal name was Giovanni, but who 
was called Francesco by his father on returning from a journey 


in France. The saint’s fame made the name exceedingly popular 
from his day onwards. 

FRANCIS I. (1708-1765), Roman emperor and grand duke of 
Tuscany, second son of Leopold Joseph, duke of Lorraine, and 
his wife Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of Philip, duke of Orleans, 
w'M born on the 8th of December 1708. He was connected 
with the Habsburgs through his grandmother Eleanore, daughter 
of the emperor Ferdinand III., and wife of Charles Leopold of 
Lorraine. The emperor Charles VI. favoured the family, who, 
besides being his cousins, had served the house of Austria with 
distinction. He had designed to marry his daughter Maria 
Theresa to Qement, the elder brother of Francis. On the death 
of Clement he adopted the younger brother as her husband. 
Francis was brought up at Vienna with Maria Theresa on the 
understanding that they were to be married, and a real affection 
arose between them. .\t the age of fifteen, when he was brought 
to Vienna, he was established in the Silesian duchy of Teschen, 
which had been mediatized and granted to his father by the 
emperor in 1722. He succeeded his father as duke of Lorraine 
in 1729, but the emperor, at the end of the Polish War of Succes¬ 
sion, desiring to compensate his candidate Stanislaus Leszczynski 
for the loss of his crown in 1735, persuaded Francis to exchange 
Lorraine for the reversion of the grand duchy of Tuscany. On 
the i2th of February 1736 he was married to Maria Theresa, 
and they went for a short time to Florence, when he succeeded 
to the grand duchy in 1737 on the death of*John Gaston, the 
last of the ruling house of Medici. His wife secured his election 
to the Empire on the 13th of September 1745, in succession to 
Charles VIL, and she made him co-regent of her hereditary 
dominions. Francis was well content to leave the reality of 
power to his able wife. He had a natural fund of good sense 
and some_ business capacity, and was a useful assistant to Maria 
Theresa in the laborious task of governing the complicated 
Austrian dominions, but his functions appear to have been of a 
purely secretarial character. He died suddenly in his carriage 
while returning from the opera at Innsbruck on the i8th of 
August 1765. 

See A, von Ameth, Geschichte Maria Theresias (Vienna, 1863- 
1879). 

FRANCIS II. (i 768-:835), the last Roman emperor, and, as 
Francis I., first emperor of Austria, was the son of Leopold IL, 
grand-duke of Tuscany, afterwards emperor, and of his wife 
Maria Louisa, daughter of Charles HI. of Spain. He was bom 
at Florence on the 12th of February 176^ In 1784 he was 
brought to Vienna to complete his education under the eye of 
his uncle the emperor Joseph IL, who was childless. Joseph 
was repelled by the frigid and retiring character of his nephew, 
and is said to have treated him with an impatient contempt 
which confirmed his natural timidity; but after the marriage 
of Francis to Elizabeth of Wiirttemberg (1788) their relations 
improved. At the close of his uncle’s reign he saw some service 
in the ill-conducted war with Turkey, and kept a careful diary 
of his experiences. The death of his wife in childbirth on the 
18th of February 1790 was followed by the death of his uncle 
on the 26th ; and Francis acted as regent with Prince Kaunitz 
until his father came from Florence. On the 19th of September 
he married his first cousin Maria Theresa, daughter of Ferdmand, 
king of Naples, by whom he was the father of his successor 
Ferdinand I., of Maria Louisa, wife of Napoleon, and of the 
archduke Francis, father of the emperor Francis Joseph. After 
her death (1807) he married Maria Ludovica Beatrbc of Este 
(1808), and when she died he made a fourth marriage with 
Carolina Augusta of Bavaria (1816). 

He succeeded to the Austrian dominions and the empire on 
the death of his father on the 1st of March 1792. The position 
was a trying one for a young prince twenty-four years of age. 
The dominions of the house of Austria, widely scattered in the 
Low Countries, Germany and Italy, were exposed to the attacks 
of the French revolutionary governments and of Napoleon. He 
was dragged into all the coalitions against France, and in the 
early days of his reign he had to guard against the ambition of 
Prussia, and the aggressions of Russia in Poland and Turkey. 




For long he J^d no sdvi^r save puch diplomatist as Prince jnent of his suWeots. Before his ^eath, government in Austria 
KauniU and Thugut, who had Iweh trained m the old Austrian was almost thoked, and 'it^ hroke dtJrrt lender a sutcessoi' 
diplQijiacyj. His own best cjuality was api invincible patience had mpt his capacity for work. Like his‘ancestor Philip 11 . of 
soppor^d'by reliance pn the loynjty of iis subjects, and a sense Spain, Francis earned caution, and a.disposhSon to sleep up»n. 
of his duty to the stote. (For the general events of this reign till possible propost/l, to a great length. He died on tne end 

1815 sec Europe, Avstbia, Napoleoi^iFrentu Revolutionary of March 1835. * 

Wars, &c.) The emperor’s firmness! averted what would have gee Bamn T. A. Helfert, Frant und dU a*f(irr»W<»dlkS 

been_ an irreparable loss of positiop. Secii^ that the Empire Be/rdungt-Krttge (Vienna, i!?^;)’. Ample bibliographies will be 
Was in the last stage of dissolution, and that, even were it to found in Krones von hh^rchlaiwl’s GrundrUs dtt dsterreiehischtn 
survive, it would puss from the house of Hnbsbutg to that of (Berlin, iS8*). 

Bonaparte, he in 18^ assumed the title of hereditary emperor FRANCIS I. (i<i'94-r547), king of France, son of Charle»vf 
of Austria, The object of this prudent measure ww double. Valois, couijt of Angoulfime, and Louise of Savoy, was born at 
In the first place, he guarded against the danger that his hopse ’ Cognac on the 12th of September 1494. The count of Angouldme^ 
should sink to a lower rank than the Russian or the French, who was the great-grandson of King Cfcarles V., died in 1496, 
In the second place, he gave some semblance of unity to his com- and Louise watched over her son with passionate tenderness, 
plex dominions in Germany, Bohemia, Hungary and Italy, On the accession of Louis XII. in 1498, Francis became heir- 
by providing a common title for the supreme ruler. His action presumptive. Louis invested him with the duchy of Valois, 
was justified when, in 1806, the cstablisnment of the Confedera- and gave him as tutor Marshal de Gii, and, after Gi^’s disgrace 
tion of the Rhine forced him to abdicate the empty title of Holy in 1503, the sieur de Boisy, Artus Gouffier. Francis de Roche- 
Roman emperor. fort, abbot of St Mesmin, instructed Francis and his sister 

In 1805 he made an important change in the working of his Maiguerite in I.atin and histoiy; Louise herself taught them 
administration. He had hitherto been assisted by a cabinet Italian and Spanish ; and the liorary of the chateau at Amboise 
minister who was in direfct relation with all the “ chanceries ” was well stocked with romances of the Round Table, which 
and boards which formed the executive government, and who exalted the lad’s imagination. Francis showed an even greater 
acted as the channel of communication between them and the love for violent exercises, such as hunting, which was his ruling 
emperor, and was in fact a prime minister. In 1805 Napoleon passion, and tennis, and for tournaments, masquerades and 
insisted on the removal of Count Collorcdo, who held the post, amusements of all kinds. His earliest gallantries are described by 
From that time forward the emperor Francis acted as his own his lister in the 25th and 42nd stories of the Heptamerorti la 
prime minister, superintending every detail of his administration. 1507 Frmcis was betrothed to Claude, the daughter of Louis XIL, 

In foreign affairs after 1809 he reposed full confidence in Prince and in 1508 he came to court. In 1512 he gained his first military 
Mcttemich. But Metternich himself declared at the dose of his experience in Guienne, and in the following year he commanded 
life that he had sometimes held Europe in the palm of his hand, the army of Picardy. He married Qaude on the i8th of May 
but never Austria. Francis wgs sole master, and is entitled to 1514. and succeeded Louis XIL on the ist of January 1515, 
whatever praise is due to his government. It follows th^ he Of npble bearing, and, in spite of a very long and large nose, 
must bear the blame for its. errors, llie history of tl>e Austrian extremely jiandsomc., be was a sturdy and valiant knight, affable, 
empire under his rule and since his death bears testimony to courteous, a brilliant talker and a facile poet. He had a sprightly 
both his merits and his limitations. His indomitable patience wit,, some delicacy of feeling, and some generous impulses which 
and loyalty to his inherited task enabled him to triumph over ™de him mniable. These brilliant qualities, however, were all 
Napoleon. By consenting to the marriage of his daughter, on the surface. At bottom the man was frivolous, profoundly 
Marie Louise, to Napoleon in iRiOj he gained a respite wluqh he selfish, unstable, and utterly incapable of consistency or appli- 
turned to good account. By following the guidance of Metternich carion. The ambassadors remarked his negligence, and his 
in foreign affaii's he was able to intervene with decisive effect in ministers complained of it. Hunting, tennis, jewelry and 
1813. The settlement of Europe in i8ij left Austria stronger gallaatry were the chief preoccupations of his life, 
and more compact than she had lieen in 1792, and that mis His character was- at onoe authoritative and weak. He was 
was the case was largely due to the emperor. determined to be master and to decide everything lumself, but 

During the twenty years which preceded his death ip iSsS) allowed himself to be dominated and easffy persuaded. 
Francis continued to oppose the revolutionary spirit. He h^ Favourites, tpo, without governing entirely for him, played 
none of the mystical tendencies of the tsar Alexander 1 ., jui 4 onjy a-n important part in his reigp- His capricious humour elevated, 
adhered to the half fantastic Holy Alliance of 181,5 out‘of pure and deposed them with the same msconcertiug suddenness, 
politeness. But he was wholly in sympathy with th? TOlit'y of lu the early years of his reign the conduct of affairs was chiefly 
“ repression ” which came, in popular view, tcabe ideiitinied ^ hgnds of Louise of Savoy, Chancellor Antoine-Duprat, 
the ^]y Alliance; and though Mottcripch was pra^rily re- Sacretsgy Florimond Robertet, aind tiie two Gouflicra, Hoisy and 
Sponsible for the part played by Austria in the “p^^ng” pi Bonnivef. The royal favour elevated Anne de Montmorency 
F.urope, Francis cannqt butbe held personally re^Jpiwibla fag ^ and Philippe de Chabot, and in the last years of the rw'gn Marshal 
cruel and impolitic severities, associated especiatty with the d’Annebaud and Cardinal deTournon, Women too had always a 
sinister name of the fortress prison of the Spielberg, whhfh wade great influence over Francis—jiis sister, Marguerite d’Aagoulfime, 
sq many martyrs to freedom. It is not surprising thgt Francis, ^nd his mistresses;. Whatever the. number of tbese^ he had oriy 
was denounced by Liberals throughout Europe ag a t^ant “wd aa two titular mistresses—-at the beginning 01 t^ reign Ftaufoise 
obscurantist. But though at home, as abroad, he met aUiSugges- de Chflteaubriant, and from about to hiis death Anne ^ 
tions of innovation by a steady refusal to, 4 fpart from old waF% Pisselpu, whom be created, duchesse d’Etampes and who wtirely 
he was always popular among the mass of his subjects, whp dominated hjm. It has not been, proved that he wm the lover of 
called him “ our good Kaiser Frans.” In truth, if in the ^nrit. Dwie de Poitiers, nor does the story of “ La belle Ferronmire ’ 
of traditional Landesvatrr he chastispd hfs disobedient children aPPf ar tp rest on any historical foundation.^ a 

mercilessly, he was essentuliy a well-meaning ruler who for- C^umstances alone pave a homogeneous qharacjgr to the- 
warded .^e material and morali good of h|s subjects according foreign policy of Francis. The strumle a^jainst. 4 lte mperm > 
to his lights. But he held that, by the -will of God, the whole Charles V. filled the greater part of the, reign, «Iiv reality, the 
sovereign authority resided in his person, and could not be policy of Francis, save for some fisishes of sagacity, was irresolute 
shared with others without a dereliction of duty on his. part and vaciUatiijg, Attracted' at first by &eainB% of fair 
disststrous consequences; and his capital error as a ruler, of feats, of .prowe^, he led the trium^l^ Ma^ignano eic^dition, 
Austria was that a* persisted in maintaining a system of adinidi^. which, gamed, him reputgtwn h? ^ lp«fh% kmg and^ as the m<»t 
tewtion ■whfflh ^pended upon the ' indefa^shle industry of a powerful ,prince in Europ^ Ip r5*8j ih ofiaose 
single jpiliiv wd ym entire^ outgtcwnhy .we modf'lli 4 eY^f»rl » fifothipQiotSM,BMiJtai^ia,filisf»i..s«rbrt|W(foFrs4(«s 
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» vtoo4 te ths impwui crown. Ilie elactmn of 

%ulw¥.«ittMd iirnhy^etwemthe two monajeAc 

cUdh ocsMituntcd^tfKfartiker tho li^t and chivatroua templrof 
heltlng and th* cold and' politic clbraoter of the emperor; 
[TmnciB'i pettonal intervenUon k thi» stmgglp was sMdom 
iftpp^. Ho did not succeed in gainiiw the wppcrtiof HeBayVIilt. 

)f tiv^glMifl, at the interview of the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 
[500 } his want ol tact goaded the Constable ds Boftbon to 
ixtreme' measures in i'5»»-i5a3; and' in the Itahan campaign 
A ages he proved himself a mediocre, vacillating and foolhardy 
eader, and by his blundering led the army to the disaster of 
Pavia (the 05* of February 15*5), where, however? be fought 
with graat bravery. " Qf all things,” he wrote to his mother 
liter the defeat, “ nothing remains to me but honour and life, 
which is aait 4he authentic version of the legendary phrase 
^ All h lost save honour.” He strove to play the part of royfd 
»ptive heroically, but the prison life galled him. He fell ill at 
tdadrid and was on the point of death. For a moment he thought 
if abdicating rather tlm of ceding Burgundy. But this was too 
^at a demand upon his fortitude, and he finally yielded and 
signed the treaty of Madrid, after having drawn up a secret protest. 
After Madrid he wavered unceasingly between two courses, either 
that of continuing hostilities, or the policy favoured by Montmor¬ 
ency' of peaoe and maderstanding with the emperor. At times he 
had the sagacity to recognize the utility of alliances, as was shown 
by those he concluded with the Porte and with ihe Protestant 
princes of Germany. But he could never ple(^ himself frankly 
in one sense or the other, and this vacillation prevented him 
from attaining any decisive results. At hii death, however, 

France was in possession of Savoy and Piedmont. 

In his religious policy Francis showed the same instability. 
Drawn between various influences, that of Marguerite 
d’Angouleme, the du Bellays, and the duchesse d’Etampes, 
who was in favour of the Reformation or ait least of toleratwn, 
and the contrary influence of the uncompromising Catholics, 
Duprat, and then Montmorency and de Taumon, he gave 
pl^es sucoeesively to both parties. In the first years of the 
rdgn, following the counsels of Marguerite, he protected' Jacques 
Lefkntt of Staples and Louis de Berqoin, and showed some 
favnsir to the new doctrines. But the viofenoe of the Reformers 
threw him into the arms of the opposite party. The affair of the 
Placards in 1534 irritated him beyond measure, and determined 
hnn to adopt a policy of severity. From that time, in spite of 
occasional indulgences diown to the Reformers, due to his desire 
to ccmciliate the Protestant powers, Francis gave a free band 
to the party of repression, of which the most active and most 
pitiless member was Cardinal de Toumon; and the end of the 
reign was sullied by the massacre of the Waidenses (1543). 

Hrancis introduced new methods into govenment. In his 
reign the monarchical authority became more imperils and 
more absolute. His ■was the government Soh By 

the unusual development he gave to the court he converted the 
nobiK'ty into a brilliant hoosefcold of dependants. The Concordat 
brouglrt'the dergy into subjection, and enabled him to distribute 
bentmees at his pleasure among the most docile of his courtiers. 
He governed in the midst of a group of favourites, who formed 
the mftteH dw ttffaires. The states-general did not meet, and the 
remonstranees of the parlement were scarcely tolerated. By 
eentra&feg the financial administration by the creation of the 
rtfsar ie F^pargne, and by developing the military estabKsh- 
mearts, Francis still further strengthened the royd power. ^ 
Kovemment had the vices of his foreign policy. It wae uncertain, 
HTegulhr and disorderly. The finances were squandered in 
gtatffying the king's unbridled prodigality, and the treasury 
was dndned by^is luxurious haWts, by the innumerable gifts and 
pensions he ffistifbuted among his mistresses and courtiers, by 
Ms war ewpenses and by his magnificent bufldings. His govowi- 
asent, toe, washed heavfly upon the people, and the king was 
less popular thanks sometimes imagined. 

Fbancis owes thepeater measure of his glory to the artists and 
nen of Tetters Who vW in celebrating his praises. ^ was 
piirttoiaentfy^^ Ihe Ring of the Renafesawce. Of a quiok and- 
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cultivated intellHg<nc8,'hoTiad a sincere love of letters and orti 
He into a high place in the history of humanism by the foundW- 
tioaoftheColfe)^ de France ; he did not found an acUmI college, 
but after much hesitation instituted in 1530, at the instance of 
Guillaume Rudd (Biidaens), LeeUurt royatat, who in> spite of tile 
•opposition of the Sorbonno were granted full liberty to te^h 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, mathematics, &c. The humanists 
Budd, Jacques Colin and Pierre Duch^tol were the king’s 
intimates, and Cldment Marot was his favourite poet. Franeis 
sent to Italy for artiste and for works of art, but he protected 
his own countrymen also. Here, too, he showed his customary 
indecision, wavering between the two schools. At his court he 
installed Benvenuto Cellini, Francesco Primaticcio and Rquo 
del Rosso, but in the buildings at Cbambord, St Germaia, 
Villers - Cotterets and Fontainebleau the French traditioa 
triumphed over the Italian. 

Francis died on the 31st of March 1547, of a disease of tire 
urinary ducts according to some accounts, of syphilis according 
to others. By his first wife Claude (d, 1524) he had three sons 
and four daughters: Louise, who died in infancy; Charlotte, 
who died at the age of eight; Francis (d. 15^); Henry, who 
came to the throne as Henry II.; Madeleine, who became 
queen of Scotland; Charles (d. 1545); and Margaret, duchess 
of Savoy. In 1530 he married Eleanor, tire sister of the emperor 
Charles V. 

Authorities. —For the official acts of tha reign, the Catalogut 
dss acUs de Ffanfots 7 **', published by the Academie dcs Sciences 
morales et politiqncs (Pans, 1887-1907), is a valuable guide. The 
BibUoMque Natianale, the National Archives, &c., contain a mass of 
unpubhshetl documents. Of the pubhslied documents, see N. 
Camuzat, Meslanees hUtoriques . , , (Troyes, i6iy) : G. Ribier, 
Leilres et mimoires d'estat (I’aris, 1666) ; T.ettres de Marguerite 
d’A ngmUnse, ed. by F. Oenin (Ihiris, 1841 and 1842)the Correspond^ 
enee of CastiUon and Marillae (ed. by Kaulek, Paris, 1885), 01 Oiiilt 
de Sehe (ad. by Lefevre-Pontalis, Paris, i888), and of Gitiliauem 
Pellitier (ed- by Tausscrat-Badcl, Paris, J900); Captiviti du toi 
Francois I", and Poisies de Franfois Z" (both ed. by ChampoUion- 
Figeac, Paris, 1847, of doubtful authenticity); Tfeiafiowi des ant- 
bassadeurs vinitiens, &c. Of the metBoirs and chronicles, see the 
journal of Louise of Savoy in S. Guichenon's Hisloire de la maietm 
de Savoie, vol. iv. (ed, of 1778-1780); Journal de Jean Daritlan, cd, 
by do Vaissitre (Paris, jStiy-iSyg); Journal d^un bourgeois de Paris, 
ed. by Lalanne (Paris, 1854); Cromque du roy Frangois I'", ed. by 
Guifirey (Paris, 18S8); and the memoirs of Fleuranges, Montfuo, 
Tavannea, VioilleviBe, Brantume and especially Martin du BeUay 
(coU. Michaud and Poujoulat). Of iNo inmunerahle secondary 
authorities, see cspeciany Paulin Paris, Etudes sur le rlgne de Franfoss 
Jrr (Paris, 1883), in which the apologetic tendency is excessive ; 
and H. I^emonnier in voli. v. (Paris, 1903-1904) of E. Lavisssi 
Histoire de France, which gives a list of tlie prinuiprf second^ 
authorities. There is a more complete bibliographical study by 
V. I.. BourriHy in the Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, vol. 
iv. (1902-1903). The printed sources have been cataloguM by 
h! Hauser, Lea Sources Os Vhistairt de Franot, XVP eiidit, tome ia 
(Palis, 1907). (J> *■) 

ntANOIS H. (1544-1560), king of Franco, eliJest son of Hoary 
II. and of Catherine de’ MeiKci, was born, at Fontainebteau on 
the 19th of January 1544. He married the famous Mary Stuart, 
daughter of James V. of Scotland, on the 95th of April 1558, and 
ascended the French throne on the loth of July 1559. During 
his short reign the young king, a sickly youth and of feeble 
understanding, was the mere tool of his uncles Francis, duke rf 
Guise, and baffles, cardinal of Lorraine, into whose hands be 
virtu^y delivered the reins of government. TTie exdusivenesa 
with which they were favoured, and their highrhanded pro- 
ce^ings, awakened the resentment of the princes of the blood, 
Anthony king of Navarre and Louis prince of Condd, who gw 
their countenance te a conspiracy (con^racy of AmboiseJ 
with the Protestants against the house of (juise. It was, howevw, 
discovered shortly before the time fixed for its execution m 
March 1560, and an ambush having been prepared, most of tto 
conspirators were either kUled or taken prisoners. Its letorrfnp 
and organization had been entrusted to Godfrey de Boiri, lord of 
la Renaudie <d. 1560) ; and the prince of Condd, who was not 
present, disavowoa til connexion with the plot 'H» duke of 
Guise' was now named Ueutenaat-gtoral of ^ kingdom, 
hk Gat^Bc i'teWBltigi were toBfewhot hold in check by the 
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chancellor Michel de I’Hdpital, throuf^ whow mediation the edict 
oi Romorantin, providing that all cesesof hereay should be decided 
the buhops, was passed in May 1560, In opposition to a pro¬ 
posal to introduce the Inquisition. At a meeting of the states- 
general held at Orleans in the December following, the prince of 
Cond^, after being arrested, was condemned to death, and ex¬ 
treme measures were being enacted against the Huguenots; 
but the deliberations of the Assembly were broken off, and the 
prince was saved from execution, by the king’s somewhat sudden 
death, on the 5th of the month, horn an abscess in the ear. 

Principal Authorities. —“ Lettres de Catherine de MMicis," 
edited by Hector de la Ferri6re (1880 seq,), and " Negociations . . . 
relatives au rigne do Francois II," edited by Louis Paris (1841), 
both in the Collection de documents inidits sur I'histnire de France ; 
notice of Francis, duke of Guise, in the NouveUe Collection des 
enimoires pour servir d I'hisioire de France, edited by J. F. Michaud 
and J. J. F. Poujoulat, series i. vol. W. (1836 seq.); Mimoires de 
Condi servant d'iclaircissement , , . i I'kistoire de M, de Thou, 
vols. i. and ii. (1743) : Pierre do la Place, Commentaires de Vesta! de 
ta religion el de la ripublique sous les mis Henri IT, Francois II, 
Charles IX (1363); and Louis Rfignier de la Planche, Histoire de 
I'eslat de France . , . sous . . . Francois II (Panthion liitiraire, 
new edition, 1884). See also Ernest Lavissc, Histoire de France 
(vol. vi. by J. H. Mari6jol, 1904), which contains a bibliography. 

FRANCIS I, (1777-1830), king of the Two Sicilies, was the son 
of Ferdinand IV. (I.) and Maria (Darolina of Austria. He married 
Clementina, daughter of the emperor Leopold II. of Austria, 
in 1796, and at har death Isabella, daughter of Charles IV. of 
Spain. After the Bourbon family fled from Naples to Sicily 
in 1806, and Lord William Bentinck, the British resident, had 
established a constitution and deprived Ferdinand IV. of all 
power, Francis was appointed regent (1812). On the fall of 
Napoleon his father returned to Naples and suppressed the 
Sicilian constitution and autonomy, incorporating his two 
kingdoms into that of the Two Sicilies {1816); Francis thp 
assumed the revived title of duke of Calabria. While still heir- 
apparent he professed liberal ideas, and on the outbreak of the 
revolution of 1820 he accepted the regency apparently in a 
friendly spirit towards the new constitution. But he was 
playing a double game and proved to be the accomplice of his 
father’s treachery. On succeeding to the throne in 1825 he cast 
aside the mask of liberalism and showed himself as reactionary 
as his father. He took little part in the government, which he 
left in the hands of favourites and police officials, and lived 
with his mistresses, surrounded by soldiers, ever in dread of 
assassination. During his reign the only revolutionary move¬ 
ment was the outbreak on the Cilento (1828), savagely repressed 
by the marquis Delcarretto, an ex-Liberal turned reactionary. 

See Nisco, II Keanu di Napoli sotio Francesco I (Naple.s, 1893). 

FRANCIS n. (1836-1894), king of the Two Sicilies, son of 
Ferdinand II. and Maria Cristina of Savo^, was the last of the 
Bourbon kings of Naples. His education had been much' 
neglected and he proved a man of weak character, greatly 
influenced by his stepmother Maria Theresa of Austria, .by the 
jMiests, and by the Camarilla, or reactionary court set. He 
ascended the throne on the death of his father (s2od of May 
1859). As prime minister he at once appointed Carlo Filangieri, 
who, realizing the importance pf the Franco-Piedmontese 
victories in lAimbardy, advised Francis to -accept the alliance 
with Piedmont proposed by Cavour. On the /th of June a part 
of the Swiss Guard mutinied, and while the king mollified them 
by promising to redress their grievance;. General Nunziante 
collected otl^r troops, who surrounded t^ mutineers and shot 
them down. The incident resulted in the disbanding of the 
whole Swiss Guard, the strongest bulwark of the dynasty, 
Cavour again proposed an alliance to divide the papal states 
between Piedmont and Naples, the province of Rome excepted, 
but Francis rejected an idea which to him savoured of socnlege. 
Filangieri strongly advocated a constitution os the only measure 
which might save the dynasty, and on the king’s refusal he 
resigned. MeanwMf revolutionary parties were conspiring 
for the overthrjfni|^|be Bourbons in (^bria and Sicily,^ ahd 
Garibiddi was mmr for a raid in the south. A conspiracy 
in Sicily was uiaitiiiS and the plotteif fHffiiahed with brut^ 


severity, but Rosalino Pilo and Francesco Crispi had Organised 
the movement, and when Gudbaldi ianded at Marsala JUay 
18&) he conquered the island with astonishing ease. These 
events at last frightened Francis into granting a constituaon, 
but its promq^ation was followed by disorders in Naples and 
the resignation of ministers, and Liborio Romano became j|,ead 
of the Mvernment. The disintegration of the army and navy 
proceeded apace, and Cavour sent a Piedmontese squadron 
carrying troops on board to watch events. Garibaldi, who had 
crossed the straits of Messina, was advancing northwards and 
was everywhere received by the people as a liberator. Francis, 
after long hesitations and even an appeal to Garibaldi himself, 
left Naples (6th of September) with hu wife Maria Sophia, the 
court, lhe diplomatic corps (the Frenw and English ministers 
excepted), and went by sea to Gaeta, where a large part of 
the army was concentrated. The next day Garibaldi entered 
Naples, was enthusiastically welcomed, and formed a provisional 
government. King Victor F.mmanuel had decided on the in¬ 
vasion of the papal states, and after occupying Romagna and 
the Marche entered the Neapolitan kingdom. Garibaldi’s troops 
defeated the Neapolitan royalists on the Volturno (ist and 2nd 
of October), while the Piedmontese captured Chpua. Only 
Gaeta, Messina, and Civitella del Tronto still held out, and the 
siege of the former by the Piedmontese began on the 6th of 
November i860. Both Francis and Maria Sophia behaved with 
great coolness and courage, and even when the French fleet, 
whose presence had hitherto prevented an attack by sea, was 
withdrawn, they still resisted; it was not until the lath of 
February 1861 that the fortress capitulated. Thus the kingdom 
of Naples was incorporated in that of Italy, and the royal pair 
from that time forth led a wandering life in Austria, France and 
Bavaria. Francis died on the 27th of December 1894 at Area 
in Tirol. His widow survived him. 

Francis II. was weak-minded, stupid and vacillating, but, 
although his short reign was stained with some cruel massacres 
and persecutions, he was less of a tyrant than his father. The 
courage and dignity he displayed during his reverses. inspired 
pity and respect. But the fact that he protected brigandage 
m his former dominions and countenanced the most abominaUe 
crimes in the name of legitimism greatly diminished the sympathy 
which was felt for the fallen monarch. 

Bibliography. —R. do Ccaare, La Fine d' un refno, vol. ii. (Citti 
di Castcllo, 1900) gives a detailed account of the reign of Francis II,, 
while H. R. Whitchousc’s Collapse of the Kingdom of Naples (New 
York, 1899) may be recommended to English readers; Nisco’s 
Francesco II {Naples, 1887) should also be consulted. See under 
Naples ; Garidaldi ; Bixio; Cavour ; Italy ; Filangieri ; &ci 

(L. V.*) 

FRANCIS IV. (1779-1846), duke of Modena, was the son of the 
archduke Ferdinand, Austrian governor of Lombardy, who 
acquired the duchy of Modena through his wife Marie Beatrice^ 
heiress of the house of Este as well as of many fiefs of Ihe Mala- 
spina, Pio da Carpi, Pico della Mirandola, Cib6,and other families, 
At the time of the French invasion (1796) Francis was sent to 
Vienna to be educated, and in 1809 was appointed governor of 
Galicia. Later he went to Sardinia, where the exiled King Victor 
Emmanuel I. and his wife Maria 'fheresa were living in retirement, 
The latter arranged a marriage between her daughter Marie 
Beatrice and Francis, and a secret family compact was made 
whereby if the king and his two brothers died without male 
issue, the Salic law would be changed so that Francis should 
succeed to the kingdom instead of Charles Albert of Carignoao 
(N. Bionchi, Storia della diplomazia europea in Italia, L 42-43), 
On the fall of Napoleon in 1814 Francis received the duphy W 
Modena, including Massa-Carrara and Lunigiana 7 hir mother’s , 
advice whs “ to be above the law . . . never^tiTforgive the 
Republicans of 1796, nor to listen to the complaints oi his subjects, 
whom nothing satisfies; the poorer they ore, the quieter they 
are ” (Silingardi, “ Ciro Menotti,” in Rivista eurppea, Florence, 
1880). ■ . i» . . 

The duke was well received at Modena; inordmately ambitioiu, 
strong-willed, immensely rich, avsuidous but not unintd)ig«ittj( 
he soon proved one pf the most reactionary despots in Italy^ 
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He sliill hoped to atMiiire eithw Piedmont or some other part 
of nbrthem Itdy, aha lie was in tot^ch with the Sanfedisti and 
the ConcistdW, reactionary Caftohc associations oppos^' to 
the Carbonari, but not always friendly to Austria. Against the 
Carbonari and other Liberals he issued the severest edicts, and 
although there was no revolt at Modena in i8j:^as in Piedmont 
Naples, he immediately instituted judicial proceedings 
against the supposed conspiratonil Some 350 persans were 
arrested and tortured, 56 being condemned to death (only a 
few of them were executed) and *37 to imprisonment; a large 
mWlber, however, escaped, including Antonio Panizzi (afterwards 
director of the British Museum). The ferocious palice official 
Besini who conducted the trials was afterwards murdered. 
The duke actually proposed to Prince Mettemich, the Austrian 
chancellor, an agreement whereby the various Italian rulers 
were to arrest every Liberal in the country' on a certain day, but 
the project fell through owing to opposition from the courts of 
Plorence and Rome. At the congress of Verona Mettemich 
made another attempt to secure the Piedmontese succession 
for Francis, but without success. The duke became ever more 
despotic ; Modena swarmed with spies and informers, education 
was hampered, feudalism strengthened; for the duke hoped 
to consolidate his power by means of the nobility, and the least 
expression of liberalism, or even failure to denounce a Carbonaro, 
involved arrest and imprisonment. But strange to say, in 1830 
we find Francis actually coquetting with revolution. Having 
lost all hope of actjuiring the Piedmontese throne, he entered 
into negotiations with the French Orleanist party with a view 
to obtaining its support in his plans for extending his dominions. 
He was thus brought into touch with Giro Menotti (1708-1831) 
and the Modenese Liberals; what the nature of the connexion 
was is still obscure, but it was certainly short-lived and merely 
served to betray the Carbonari. As soon as Francis learned that 
a conspiracy was on foot to gain possession of the town, he had 
Menotti and several other conspirators arrested on the night 
of the 3rd of February 1831, and sent the famous message 
to the governor of Reggio: “ TTie conspirators are in my hands j 
send me the hangman’’ (there is some doubt as to the authen¬ 
ticity of the actual words^. But the revolt broke out in other 
parts of the duchy and in Romagna, and Francis retired to 
Mantua with Menotti. A provisional government was formed 
at Modena which proclaimed that “ Italy is one,” but the duke 
returned a few weeks later with Austrian troops, and resistance 
was easily quelled. Then the political trials began; Menotti 
and two others were executed, and hundreds condemned to 
imprisonment. The population was now officially divided into 
four classes, viz. “very loyal, loyal, less loyal, and disloytd,” 
and the reaction became worse than ever, the duke interfering 
in the minutest details of administration, such as hospitals, 
schools, and roads. New methods of procedure were introduced 
to deal with political trials, but the ministerial cabal by which 
the country was administered intrigued and squabbled to such an 
extent that it had to be dismissed. 

On the 20th of February 1846 Francis died. Although he had 
many domestic virtues and charming manners, was charitable in 
times of famine, and was certainly the ablest of the I^ian despots. 
Liberalism was in his eyes the most heinous of crimes, and his 
reign is one long record of barbarous persecution. {L. V.*) 

FRANCIS V. (1819-1875), duke of Modena, son of Francis IV., 
succeeded his father in 1846. Although less cruel and riso less 
intelligent than his father, he had an equally high opinion of 
bis own authority. His reign began with disturbances at Fiviz- 
•^fcno and Pontremoli, which Tuscany surrendered to him accord¬ 
ing to treaty but against the wishes of the inhabitants (1847), 
and at Massa and Carrara, where the troops shot down the 
people. Feeljn^ his position insecure, the duke asked for Md 
obtained gn Austrian garrison, but on the outbreak of revolution 
throughout Italy and at Vienna in 1848, further disorders 
occurred in the duchy, and on the aodi of March he fled with his 
family to Mantuaff A provisional government was formed, and 
volunteers were raised who fought with the Piedmontese against 
Austria. But after the Piedmontese defeat Frimeis returned to 


Mod^, wdth Austrian assistance, in August and conferred many 
appointments on Austrian officers. Like his father, he interfered 
in the minutest details of administration, and instituted proceed¬ 
ings against all who were suspected of Liberalism. Not content 
with the severity of his judges, he overrode their sentences in 
favour of harsher punishments. The disturbances at Carrara 
were ruthlessly suppressed, and the prisons filled with politicals. 
In 1859 numbers of young Modenese fled across the frontier to join 
the Piedmontese army, as war writh Austria seemed imminent ; 
and after the Austrian defeat at Magenta the duke left Modena to 
lead his army in person against the Piedmontese, taking with him 
the contents of the state treasury and many valuable books, 
pictures, coins, tapestries and furniture from the palace. The 
events of 1859-1860 made his return impossible; and after a short 
spell of provisional government the duchy was united to Italy. 
He retired to Austria, and died at Munich in November 1875. 

Bibliogkai’iiv. — N, Bianchi, I Ducati Estensi (Turin, 1852); 
Galvani, Memorie di S.A.R. Francesco IV (Modena, 1847); Doett- 
menli riguardanti il governo digit A ustro-EsUnsi in Modena (Mcdena, 
l86o); C. Tivaroni, L'Italia durante il dominio austriaco, i. 606-653 
(Turin, 1802), and L'ltalia degli Italiani, i. 114-125 (Turin, 1895); 
Silingardi, “ Giro Menotti," in the Rivista europea glorencc, 1880) ; 
F. A. Gualterio, Gli iiltimi rimlgimenti ilatiani (Florence, 1850); 
Bayard de Volo, Vita di Francesco V (4 voU., Modena, 1878-1885). 

(I- V.*) 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI, ST. (1181 or 1182-1226), founder of 
the Franciscans (q.v.), was born in 1181 or;ii82 at Assisi, one 
of the independent municipal towns of Umbria. He came 
from the upper middle class, his father, named Pietro Bemardotie, 
being one of the larger merchants of the city. Bemardone’s 
commercial enterprises made him travel abroad, and it was 
from the fact that the father was in France at the time of his 
son’s birth that the latter was called Francesco. His education 
appears to have been of the slightest, even for those days. It 
is difficult to decide whether words of the early biographers 
imply that his youth was not free from irregularities; in any 
case, he was the recognized leader of the young men of the town 
in their revels; he was, however, always conspicuous for his 
charity to the poor. When he was twenty (izoi) the neighbour¬ 
ing and rival city of Perugia attempted to restore ly force of 
arms the nobles who had been expelled from A^isi by the 
burghers and the populace, and Francis took part in the battle 
fought in the plain that lies between the two cities; the men 
of Assisi were defeated and Francis was among the prisoners. 
He spent a year in prison at Perugia, and when peace was made 
at the end of 1202 he returned to Assisi and recommenced hia 
old life. , 

Soon a serious and prolonged illness fell upon him,'durii^ 
which he entered into himself and became dissatisfied with his 
way of life. On his recovery he set out on a military expedition, 
but at the end of the first day’s march he fell ill, and had to stay 
at Spoleto and return to Assisi. This (^pporatment brought 
on again the spiritual crisis he had experienced in his illness,.and 
for a considerable time the conflict went on witlun him. Ctae 
day he gave a banquet to his friends, and after it they sallied 
forth with torches, singing through the streets, Francis being 
crowned with garlands as the king of the revellers; after a tmw 
they missed hun, and on retracing their steps they found him in 
a trance or reverie, a permanently altered man. He devoted 
himself to solitude, prayer and the service of the poor, and 
before long went on a pilgrimage to Rome. Finding the usual 
crowd of beggars before St Peter’s, he exchanged his dotiiw 
with one of them, and experienced an overpowering ■ jojr _ in 
spending the day beggmg among the rest. The determimng 
episode of his life followed soon after his return to Assisi; as 
he was riding he met a leper who begged an alms; F^ds had 
always had a special horror of lepers, and turning his face he 
rode on; but unmediately an heroic act of self-conquest was 
wrought in him; returning he alighted, gave the leper all the 
money he had about him, and kissed his hand. From thsddsty he 
gave himself up to the service of the lepers and the hospitals. 
To the confusion of his father and' brothers he_ wei^, about 
dressed in rags, so that his old ccanpanions peltedihim with mud* 

x.’3oa 
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l^>u^.siOQT>,<aw«>U' •!• dimox >«ith in'cgn^qw^jce 

«{.«ik»£ to diq poor afid tn restoi^tion of the 
Tuu«4<;Hw<?h 9^ Sb Panua)>, bis.fatb^i: foar^d his propa^ wow 
be disfifta^d, to be ippk. Jpacit befpra the biGhop of Astisi 
to have him legally duuiberitedj bmt without waiting for 
documents to be drawn,up„ Francis,oil his olatbesand gave 
tbesB haek ;to his father, declaning tb^ now he had better reuon 
to say Our Father which art iab^ven,” and having received 
a clo^ irpm. the bishop, he went off into the woods of Mount 
Subasio.singing a French song;, some brigands accosted him 
and he told them he was the herald of the great king (i«o6). ^ 

The next, three years he. spent in the neighbourhood of Assisi 
in abiact poverty and want, ministering to the lepers and the 
outcasts of society. It was now that he began to frequent the 
ruiood little chapel of St Mary of the Angels, known as the 
PbrtiuBCula, where much of his rime was passed m prayer. 
One day while Mass was being said therein, the words of the 
Gospel came to Francis as a call: “ Everywhere on your road 
preach and.say—^The kingdom of God is at hand. Cure the skk, 
raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, drive out devils. Freely have 
you received, freely give. Cariy neither gold nor silver nor 
money in your girdles, nor bag, nor two coats, nor sandals, 
nor stafi, for the warkaiian is worthy of his lure ” (Matt. x. 7-10X 
He at once felt that this was his vocation, and the next day, 
layman as he was, he went up to Assisi smd began to preach to 
the. poor (1309). Jliaciples joined him, and when they were 
twelve in number Francis said; “ Let us go to our Mother, 
the: holy Roman Church, and tell the- pope what the Lord has 
begun to do through us, and carry it out with his sanction,” 
Th^ obtained the sanction of. Innocent Ill., and returnii^ 
to Assisi they gave themselves, up to their life of apostolic 
preaching and work among the poor. 

The d^actier and development of the order are traced in the 
arride Fbomoiscans ; here the story of Francis’s, own life and 
the portct^al of his personality will be attempted. To delineate 
in a few words the character oi the, Poverello of Assisi is indeed 
a difiBcidt task. There is such a maayeided richness, such a 
tendemsss, such a poetry, such an oiginality, such a distinction 
leweakd by the innumntahle anecdotes in. the memoirs of his 
disciples, that his personality is brought home to us as one of 
the most lovable and one of toe strongest of men. It is probably 
tmetnoay tibat no'one has ever set himself so serieusly to imitate 
the.life of Christ and to carry out so litemlly Christ’s work in 
Chinst’s own wayv This was 'Ac secret of his love of poverty as 
manifested m rim following beautiful prayer which he addressed 
to our Lord: “ Poverty was in the crib and like a faithful squire 
siu' hept herself aarmed is the great combat Then didst, wage for 
eur sedemptiBar. Duiug Thy passion she alone did. not forsake 
Thee;. Ma^ Thy Mather stopped at the foot of the Qross^ but 
poverty mounted it with Thee and clasped Thee in her embrace 
unto iist endaod when Thou wast dying of '(ihwst^as a watchful 
spouse she prepared for Thee the Thou didst ^pire in the 

s^ur of her embraces, nor did she leave. Thee, vdfen dead, 0 
Lord Jesus, for she allowed not Thy body to ityt slatifvWre than 
in a basRswed gnevn. O poorest Jesus, the grace-Fbeg.of Thee 
is to bestow on me the treasure ^ the hi^wst poverty. Grant 
that the distinctive mark of our Order-may be never to possess 
aitytSdag as its own. under the. sun for the gfeiy o/ Thy name, 
and to have no other patrimony than begging! ” (in the Ltgfnda 
sSoeX Thb-enthusiastic love of poiveity is oertai^ rite keynote 
of St Francis’s spirit; and so one of his &cipleai in an. allegoricti 
poem (translated into English as THr Lady, of Pamrty by 
Itotyanaeiy Carmichael, 11901), and Giotto in one of the frescoes 
at Assisi, celebsated the " holy nuptials, of Frands with Lady 
Poverty.” 

Another striking' f eoiture oi Francis’s dmracter was his constant 
jtyouBmessj; it was a. precept in. hia rule, and one that he-enforced 
strictly, that hu frian tiiould be always i^icing in the lord. 
He leOaioed through life his eoity love of song, and during bis 
Isut illneas be pausd much of kis time: in singings l£s.1ova of 
natuR, animate and' inanimate^ was very keen aau! nuudfested 
itseU His preach^ to 


the birds, is a favqvrite toptweatation qf St. Fraimis,,iB act*. A^l 
creatures, he: called his torothw " or ' “ sistjw”—the, ehief 
egample is tha .poeto of.thf “ Praises, of .the Creatures/’ wherein 
“brother Sun,” “stsfor Mioon;,” “brother Wi»^,!’ie^' “sityer 
Water” (ueic^ed cm to praise.God. In.his lastiiliness he wan 
cauterised,ao^n:^eing the burning iron he addressed “ brothm 
Fkc,” reminding him h^ he had always loved, him, and ashu% 
him. to ^eal kindly with hsn. It would be. an anachronism to 
think of Francis as a, philanthropist or a “ social w;orker ” or a 
revivalist preacher, though he fulfilled the best functions, of all 
these. B^urc everything be was, an ascetic and a myati#'— 
an ascetic yho, though gentle to..others, wore- out Hs. body by 
selfrdenial, so much so that when he came to die he begged pardem 
of “ brother Ass the body ” for havingpunduly ilLtreated it;, a 
mystic irradiated with the love of God, endowed in an extsor 
ordinary degree with the spirit of prayer, and pouring forth his 
heart by the hour in the tenderest a&crionsto God.andour Lord. 
St Francis was a deacon but not a priest. 

From the return of Francis and liis eleven companions from 
Rome to Assisi inizopor 1210, their work, prospered in a wonderful 
mmmer. The effect of their preaching, and their example and 
their wozk among the poor, made itself felt throughout Umbria 
and brought about a great rtiigious revival. Great numbers came 
to join the new order which responded so admirably to the needs 
of the time. In izia Francis invested St Clara {q.v.) with the 
Franciscan habit, and so instituted the “ Second Order,” that of 
the mins. As the friars became mom and more numerous their 
missionary labours extended wider and wider, spreading first over 
Italy, and then to other countries. Francis himseu set out, 
probably in 1212, for the Holy Land to preach the Gospel to the 
Saracens, but he was shipwrecked and had to return. A year or 
two later he went into Spain to preach to the Moors, but had 
again to return without accomplishing his object (1215 probably), 
lUter another period of preaching m Italy and walcliing over 
the development of the order, Francis once again set out for 
the East (1219). This time he was. successful; he made his way 
to Egypt, where the crusaders w^e besdemng Damietta, got 
hims^ tr^en prisoner and was led before the sultai^ to whom 
he openly preached the Gospel. The sultan sent him hack to 
the Christian camp, and he passed on to the Holy Land.. Here 
he remained imtii September X220. During his absence were 
manifested the beginnings of the troubles in the order that were 
to attain to such magnitude after his death.. The circumstances 
under which, at an extraordinary general chapter convoked 
by him shortly alter his return, he resigned, the o&e of minister- 
general (September 1210) ore explained in the article Fkaucis- 
cyuss; ^re, as illustrating the spirit of the man, it is in place to 
eke the words in which, his abdication was couched 1 “ Lord, 

I give Thee back this family which Thou didst entrust to me. 
Ttou knowest, inost:swaet Jesus, that I have no more, the power 
and the qualities to continue to take care of it. I entrust it, 
therefore,.to the ministers. Let them be responsible before Thee 
at the Day of Judgment, if any brother by their negligence, or 
their ba 4 exam(^e,qr hya.too severe punishment, shall go astray.” 
These wor^ seem to contain the mere truth: Francis’s pecuuar 
religious genius was. probably not adapted for the governing 
of an enormous society spread over the world;, as the Friars 
Minor had now beceoae. 

The chi^ works of the next yeacs were the revision and final 
redactionj ot the Rule and the formation, or argatiuaticut of the 
“Tidrd Order” or “ Brothers and Sisters of Penance,” a,vast 
canfraternity of lay men and women who tried to caity out, 
'without withdrawing, from the world, the funda mental priudplfs 
of Franciscan We (see. Tbrtiaiuks). 

If for. no other reason, than the prominent, plac^wtjr hold in • 
art, it would not be right to pass by Stigpiata. without a 
special raentiou- The stoty is well kno^j two’ years brfote 
Ins death Francis went up Mount Alverno in the Apmnines 
with some of Ws disci^H, and after forty of fasting and 
pTtyer <tod contemplation,, on. tht morniha of the i^h of 
S^temher laag (to use S^atier’s words), ‘*^he, had a, visien; 

rajfR<Jttltoti»ng»»alto'^itoeti»*ds«d<i^ a Btraijge 
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A jsemi^ TOlthiWngp. extended flew towards him from 
■Se bwisSa , and, him w 4 th pleasure uoutteHto^. 

\tihe cewtrA of tiie ywwo appeared a cross, and the sert^jh was. 
[laifed to Whiro the vision disappeared Francis felt sharp 
pains rningling with the delights of the first raom^pt. Disturbed 
t(>tbe centre of his beingjhe anxiously sought the meaning of Jt 
all, andit^n he saw on his body the^ti^mata of the Crucified.” 
Ihe early authorities represent the Stigmata not aatleeding, 
woundsjithe holes as it were of the nails, but as fleslw excrescences 
reambling in form and colour the nails, the head on the palm 
of the hand, and on. the bach as it were a nail hammered down. 
In the first edition of the Vie, Sabatier rejected the»Stigmata; 
but he changed his mind,^nd in the later editions he accepts their 
objective reality as an historically established fact; in ah 
appendix he collects the evidence : there exists what is according 
to^l probability an autograph of Hr. Leo, the saint’s favourite 
disciple and companion on Mount Alverno at the time, which 
desenbes the circumstances of the stigniatization; Elias of 
Cortona (?.».), the acting superior, wote on the day after his 
death a circular letter wherein he uses language clearly implying 
that he had himself seen the Stigmata, and tliere is a considerable 
amount of contemporary authentic second-hand evidence. On 
the strength of this body of evidence .Sabatier rejects all theories 
of fraud or hallucination, whatever may be the explanation, of 
the phenomena. 

Francis was so exhausted by the sojourn on Mount Alverno 
that he had to be carried back to .\ssisi. The remaining moriths 
of his life were pussed in great bodily weakness and suffering, 
and he . became almost blind. However, he worked on with 
his wonted cheerfulness and joyousness. At last, on the 3rd 
of October i *26, he died in the Portiuncula at the age of forty-five. 
Two years later ho was canonized by Gregory IX., whom, as 
Cardinal Hugolino of Ostia, he had chosen to be the protector 
of his. order. 

The works of St Francis consist of the Rule (in two redactions), 
the Testament, spiritual admonitions, canticles and a few 
letters. They were first edited by Wadding in 1623. _ Two 
critic^ editions were published in 1904, one by the Franciscans 
of Quaracchi near Florence, the other (in a longer and a shorter 
form) by Professor H. Boehmer of Bonn. Sabatier and Goetz 
(see below) have investigated the authenticity of the several 
works; and the four lists, wliilc exhibiting slight variations, 
arc in substantial accord. Besides the works, properly so called, 
there is a considerable amount of traditional matter- anecdotes, 
sayings, sermons—prcsen’cd in the biographies and in _ the 
Fiorati ; ^ a great deal of this matter is no, doubt substanti^ly 
authentic, but it is not possible to subject it to any critical 
sifting. 

Note on Sowcu. —Thfl sources- (or, thu Ufo of St Francis- and, early 
Frauciaean history are very numerous, and an immense literature 
has grown up around them. Any attempt to indicate even a selec¬ 
tion of this literature -would here he impossible and' also futile ; 
for tlie discovery of new documents has by no moans ceased, Wd to 
criticism of the materials is still in full progress, nor can it he said 
that final results have yet emerged from the di.scusslon, Students 
will find to chief materials in the following collections : Arehiv fUr 
LiUeratw uni Kirchengeschiohie des Miltelalters (ed. by Ehrte and 
Denifle, 18B5, &c.) ; publications of the Franciscans of Quaracchi 
(list to be o'- tained from Herder, Freiburg iro Breisgau); and the 
two series edited by Paul Sabatier, Collection d'ftudes et de documents 
sur I'Jiistoire religieuse el litfiraire du moyen dge (5 vols. published up 
to 1906) and Opuscules de critique historique (it fascicules): to 
easiest aaA most consecutive way of following to oontroveray is 
by thd aid of to “Bulletin Hagiographiquein A'nalMIt Bolton- 
^tana. Helafively popular accounts of the most important sourcro 
are supplied in the introductory chapters of Sabatier's « S'- 
Ptonfoii and Speculum perfectionis, and Lempp’s Frire Blie de 
Carton*. , . 

concerning to life of St Francis and the begmnmgs of to tMor, 
to chief documents that come under discussion are : the two Ltves 
by Thomas of Celano (1228 and 1248 respectively: Eng. trails, 
with IntTOductloh by A. G. Ferrers Howell, 1908), of wWeh to only 
critical edition is that of Friar Ed. d'Aloofon (igo6); the so-ealled 
I.egenda Mum semiorum; the Speculum ^sr/seftom's, discovered by 
Papl ^batter and edited in 1898 (Eng. trans. by Sebastian Evans, 
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Mirror of P(rff,ction, 1899). Sabatier;? t^^T^ hafnre of 

these documents was, in brief, that the speeufum perfectionis was 
the first of all the Idves ol to saint, written in 12*7 by Br. Leo, his 
favourite and) most intimate dtsciple, and ffcat tb».L*g»nd* j Sac. 
is what it claims to he—to- ha(i 4 >Work of Lso and- the two other 
mpst intimate companions of Francis,, compiled in »24fi : these arc 
the most authentic and the only true accounts, Thomas of Cclano’s 
Lives beinjj -written precisely in opposition to mem, in the interests 
of to majority of the order thatf mvonied mitigationa of the Rule 
especially >a regard to poverty. For ten years the domain Of 
Francisaon origins was explored and discussed by a number pf 
scholars ; and then the whole ground was reviewed by Professor W 1 
Goetz of Munich in a study entitled Die (fueHen *ur Gesehichte 4 »s 
hi. Franz von Assisi (1904). His conclusions ara-subsliantialty too 
same as those of PCru van Ortcoy, the Bollandist, and.Frrar Lemmens,. 
an Observant Franciscan, and are the direct contrary of ^batier’s; 
the Legend* 3 Sac. is a forgery ; the Speculum perfectionis is a com¬ 
pilation made in the I4tll century, also in large measate a forgery, 
Dirt containing an oleraont (not to be precisely determined) dorived 
from Br. Leo; on the other hand, Thomas of'Celano's two Lives 
are free from the " tendencies " ascribed to tom by Sabatier, and 
tliat of 1248 was written with the collaboration of Leo and the otoer 
companions ; thus the best sources of information are those mrtions 
of to Speculum that can with certainty be carried back to Br. Lw, 
and the Lives by Thomas of Calano, espeeinlly the second Life. 
Goetz’s criticism of the documents is characterized by exceeding 
carefulness and sobriety. Of course he does not suppose that his 
conclusions arc in all respects final; hut his investigations show 
that the time has not yet come when a biography of St Frariciit 
could be produced answering to the demands of modem historieal 
criticism. The official life of St Frands is St Bonaventura's Legenda^ 
published in a convenient form by the Franciscans ol f 2 uaracchi 
(i8g8) ; Goetz's estimate of tt (op. cil.) is much more favourable 
than Sabatier's. 

Paul Sabatier's fascinating and in many ways sympathetic Vie d* 
S, Francois (1894 ; 33rd cd., iqo6 ; Eng. trans. by L. S. Houghton, 
1901) will probably for a long time to come be accepted by tlie 
ordinary reader as a substantially correct portrait of St Frands*; 
and yet Goetz declares that to most competent and jndepandent 
critics have witliput any exception pronounced tliat Sabatier haa 
depicted St Francis a great deal too much from to standpoint of 
modem religiosity, and has exaggerated his attitude in toe of to 
church (op. cil. p. 5). In aTticles in the Hist. Viertelfiikrsschrtfl 
(ipo2, J903) Goetz has shown that Sabatier's pesentation of St 
Fnaacis’s relations with the ecclesiastical authority in general, and' 
with Cardinal Hugolino (Gregory IX.) in particular, is largely based 
on misconccjition ; that the aevelopment of the order was not forced 
on Francis against his will; and that the dificrences in the order 
did not during Francis’s IH^me attain to such a magnitude as to 
cause him during his last years the suflering depicted by Sabatieii 
This from a Protestant historian like Goetz is most valuable criticism. 
In truth Sabatier’s St Francis is an anachronism-^a man at he^, a 
modem pietistic French Protestant of the most liberal type, with a 
veneer of 13th century Catholicisiiu 

Of lives of St Francis in English may be meotianed those by 
Oliphant (and cd., 1A71) and by Canon Knew Littte (1897), For 
general information and references to the literature of the subject, 
sec Otto ZdeWer, Ashese und Mdnehium (1897), ii. 47 °- 4 n, 
article in Herzog’s Realencyklopddi* (ed. 3), " Franz von As^i 
(1899): also Max Heimbuoher, Ord*n und Kongregalionen (logo), 1, 
g 38. The chapter on St Francis in Emile Gebhart’s Ifali* mysHquo 
(ed. 3, 1899) is very remarkable ; indeed, though this writer is as 
little ecclesiastically-minded as Sabatier himself, his genoml picture 
of the state of religion in Italy at the time Is far truer ; here also 
Sabatier has given w^ to the usual temptation of biOgraphws to 
exalt toeir hero by depreciating everybody else. (E. C. B;) 

FRANCIS OF MAYRONE [Franciscus de MAifRoms] (d. 
1325), srhnlnistir: philosopher, WES boro at Maytoue ip,frov«Bce. 
He entered the Franciscan order and aubeequontly went to 
FariS) where he was a pupil oL IXiiifi Scotnsu Aft the Sorbonne h® 
acquired a great reputation tor thillty in diapaabn, and wan 
known as the Dnetor Illuminaiut and. Mogisttr Aeuttu. He 
betsune a professor of philbwphy, «nil took part.in-theidiscuBSions 
on the nature,of UniveEsaJa. FoUowing-Buna -Sootus, he adopted 
the Phitorac thaoiy of idfsas,.ami denied that Aristolle had n^e 
any oontribution. to niefsphysicnl spneulntibn. It is n curious 
commentary oni toe- toeoitofl' of Dims Scotua that, one pupu, 
Frencia, should haive taken thU couwe, whfle another pup^ 
Occam, dioi^ have u«d to arguments in a diametrically 
opposite direction and ended in extreme Nominalism. 

His works were coUeoted. and published at Venice in * 5 *° 
the title Praeclarissma ac mitUum subfilia.sfripta Illumtnati Doctorts 
Francisci de Mayronis, ^c.. . 

FRANCIS. OF P|lO£A (or, PAnLAL ST,, founder of toe MiniiM, 
a »lig.i(m? oi^fcr in toe. CstoPW humble 
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parentage at Paola in Calabria in 1416, or according to the 
Bollandtsta 1438. As a boy entered a Franciscan friary, 
but left it and went to live as a hermit in a cave cm the seashore 
near Paolo. Soon disciples joined him, and with the bishop’s 
approval he built a church and monastery. At first they called 
themselves “ Hermits of St Francis "; but the (^ject they 
proposed to themselves was to go beyond even the strict Francis¬ 
cans in fasts and bodily austerities of all kinds, in poverty and 
in humility; and therefore, as the Franciscans were the Minors 
{minores, less), the new order took the name of Minims (minimi, 
least). By 1474 a number of houses had been established in 
southern Italy and Sicily, and the order was recognized and 
approved by the pope. In 1482 Louis XI. of France, being on 
hiB deathbed and hearing the reports of the holiness of Francis, 
sent to ask him to come and attend him, and at the pope’s 
command he travelled to Paris. On this occasion Philip de 
Comines in his Memoirs says : “ I never saw any man living so 
holily, nor out of whose mouth the Holy Ghost did more mani¬ 
festly speak.” He remained with Louis till his death, and Louis’ 
successor, Charles VIII., held him m such high esteem that he 
kept him in Paris, and enabled him to found various houses of 
his order in France; in Spain and Germany, too, houses were 
founded during Francis’s lifetime. He never left France, 
and died in 1507 in the monastery of his order at Plessis- 
les-Tours. 

The Rule was so strict that the popes long hesitated to confirm 
it in its entirety; not until 1506 was it finally sanctioned. The 
most special feature is an additional vow to keep a perpetual 
Lent of the strictest kind, not only flesh meat but fish and all 
animal products—eggs, milk, butter, cheese, dripping—^being 
forbidden, so that the diet was confined to bread, vegetables, 
fruit and oil, and water was the only drink. Thus in matter 
of diet the Minims surpassed in austerity all orders in the West, 
and probably all permanently organized orders in the East. 
The strongly ascetical spirit of the Minims manifested itself in 
the title borne by the superiors of the houses—not abbot (father), 
or prior, or guardian, or minister, or rector, but corrector; and 
the general superior is the corrector-general. Notwithstanding 
its extreme severity the order prospered. At the death of the 
founder it had five provinces—Italy, France, Tours, Germany, 
Spain. Later there were as many as 450 monasteries, and some 
missions in India.. There never was a Minim house in England 
or Ireland. It ranks as one of the Mendicant orders. In 1909 
there were some twenty monasteries, mostly in Sicily, but one 
in Rome (S. Andrea delle Fratte), and one in Naples, in Marseilles 
and in Cracow. There have been Minim nuns (only one convent 
has survived, till recently at Marseilles) and Minim Tertirjies, 
in imitation of the Franciscan Tertiaries. The habit of‘the 
Minims is black. 

See Helyot, Hist. d»s ordres religieux (1714),^. c. jO; Max 
Heimbucher, Ordsn und Kongregatiomn (iS^), i. j 52 the article 
“ Franz ,von Paula " in Wetzer und Welte, KirchmlexicOn (ed. a), 
and in Herzog, Realencyklopddit (ed. 3) : Catholic Dicliond^, art. 
" Minims.” , . (E.-.C. B.) 

FRANCIS (Francois) OF SALES, ST (1367-1622),'bishop of 
Geneva and doctor of the Church (1877), was bom at.the castle 
of Sales, near Annecy, Savoy. His father, also Franjois/comte de 
Sales, but better known as M. de Boisy, a nobletnan and soldier, 
had been employed in various affairs of state, but in 1560, at 
the age of thirty-eight, settled down on his'ancestral estates and 
married Frangoise de Sionnay, a Savpyard like himself, and an 
hetress. St Francis, the first child of this union, was bom in 
August 1567 when his mother was in' her fifteenth year. M. de 
Boisy was renowned for his experience and sound judgment, 
and both parents were distii^ished by piety, love of peace, 
charity to the poor, qualities which early showed themselves in 
their eldest son. 

He received his education first at La Roche, in the Arve. valley, 
then at the college ofcAnnecy, founded by Eustace ChappiuSb 
ambassador in EnglmB of Chiles V., in 1549. At the ^e 01 
thirteen or fourteei^C^ent to the Jesuit CpUMe of Clennont 
at Paris, where he s|| 4 it till the sunhner of 15S8, and Where he 
« ’ • 


laid the foundations of his profound knowledge, sriiile perfectlii^'' 
him^lf in the exercises ora young nobleman and ptactisine a 
life of exemplary virtue. At this time also he developed »n 
ardent love of France, a country which was politically in antagon- ■ 
ism with his ov*i, though so dosely linked to it geographicall}]. 
socially and by language.^ At the end of 1588 he went to Padt^ 
to take Ins degree in canon and civil law, a necessary prelude in 
Savoy at that time to distinction in a civil career. His heart, 
however, especially from the date of his receiving the tonsure 
(1578)^ was already turned towards the Church, and he gavrtRs 
attention ej^n more to theology, under the great masters 
Antonio Possevino, S.J., and Gesualdo, afterwards general of 
the Friars Minor, than to his legal coursa “ At Padua,” he said 
to a friend, “ I studied law to please my father, and theology to 
please myself.” In that licentious university Francis found 
the greatest difficulty in resisting attacks on his virtue, and once 
at least had to draw his sword to defend his personal safety 
against a band of ruffians. The gentleness for which he was 
already renowned was not that of a weak, but of a strong 
character. He returned to Savoy in 1592, and, while seeking 
the occasion to overcome his father’s resistance to his resolution 
of embracing the ecclesiastical profession, took the diploma 
of advocate to the senate. Meantime, without his knowledge, 
his friends procured for him the post of provost of the chapter of 
Geneva, an honour which reconciled M. de Boisy to the sacrifice 
of more ambitious hopes. After a year of zealous work as preacher 
and director he was sent by the bishop, Claude de Granier, to 
try and win back the province of Chablais, which had embraced 
Cdvinism when usurped by Bern in 1535, and had retained it 
even after its restitution to Savoy in 1564. At first the people 
refused to listen to him, for he was represented to them as an 
instrument of Satan, and all who had dealings with him were 
threatened with the vengeance of the consistory. He therefore 
wrote out his message on sheets which were passed from hand to 
hand, and these, with the spectacle of his virtues and disinterested¬ 
ness, soon produced a strong effect. The sheets just spoken of 
stfll exist m the Chigi library at Rome, and were published, 
though with many alterations, in 1672, under the title of 
Les Controverses. Tliis must be considered the first work of 
St Francis. 

The re-erection of a wayside cross in Armemasse, at the gates of 
Geneva, amid an enormous concourse of converts, an event 
which closed the three years of his apostolate, led to the com¬ 
position of the Difense ... de la Croix, published in 1600. 
An illness brought on by toil and privation forced him to leave 
his work to others for nearly a year, but in August 1598 he re¬ 
turned to his field of labour, and in October of that year practi¬ 
cally the whole country was Catholic again. Up to that time 
preaching and conference had been the only weapras employed. 
The stories of the use of soldiers to produce simulated con¬ 
versions are incorrect.' Possibly the lamentable events of the 
campaigns of 1589 in Gex and Chablais have been applied to the 

' This, at least, is the account given by Catholic authorities. 
Less favourable is the view taken by non-Catholic historians, which 
seems in some measure to be confirmed by St Francis himself. 
According to this, Duke Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, who succeeded 
his more tolerant father in 1380, was determined to reduce the 
Chablais to the Catholic religion, by peaceful means if possible, 
by force if necessary. After two years of preaching Francis wrote 
to the duke (CEuvres compl. ii. p. 531) : ” During 27 month.s I have 
scattered the seed of the Word of God in this miserable land; shall 
I say among thorns or on stony ground ? Certainly, save for the 
conversion of the seigneur d'AvuUy and the advocate Poheet, I 
liave little to boast of.” In the winter of 1396-1397 Francis was ’ 
at Turin, and at his suggestion the duke decided on a regyiir plan 
for the coercion of the rctractoiy Protestants. This plan anticipated 
that employed later by Louis Xl'V. against the Hugnoqpts iUiFiance. 
The Calvinist ministers were expelled; Protestant hooks were 
confiscated and destroyed ; the acts of Protestant lawy^fs and 
officials were declared invalid. The country was flooded inth. 
Jesuits and friars, whose arguments were reinforced]^, quartering 
troops, veterans of tlic Indian wars in Mexico, oijMhc refractory , 
inbaoitants. Tho.se whose stubborn persistence in error sundved 
all these inducements to repefit were sent into exile. See the aftide 
" Franz von Sales " by J. Bhni in Herzog-Hsiuck, SeaiencyUopSdid 
<3rd ed., Leipzig, 1899). (W. A. P.) 
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period 1594-1598. In October of this last year> however, 
duke of Savoy, who came then to assist in person at the great 
religious feasts which celebrated the return of the count^ to 
unny of faith, expatriated such of the leading men as obstinately 
refused even to listen to the Catholic arguments, jfe also forbade 
Calvinist ministers to reside in the Chablais, and substituted 
Catnolic for Huguenot officials. St Frtlncis concurred in these 
measures, and, three years later, even requested that thffce who, 
IS he said, “ follow their heresy, rather as a party than a religion,” 
sh^d be ordered either to conform or to leave their country, 
witn leave to sell their goods. His conduct, judged not by a 
modern standard, but by the ideas of his age, wilP be found 
compatible with the highest Christian charity, as that of the duke 
with sound political prudence. At this time he was nominated 
to the pope as coadjutor of Geneva,' and after a visit to Rome 
he assisted Bishop de Granier in the administration of the newly 
converted countries and of the diocese at large, 

In 1602 he made his second visit to the French capital, when 
his transcendent qualities brought him into the closest relations 
with the court of Henry IV., and made him the spiritual father 
of that circle of select soub who centred round Madame Acarie. 
Among the celebrated personages who became his life-friendsfrom 
this time were Pierre de B6ruUe, founder of the French Oratorians, 
Guillaume Duval, the scholar, and the due de Bcllegarde, the 
latter a special favourite of the king, who begged to be allowed 
to share the Saint’s friendship. At this time also his gift as a 
preacher became fully recogniied, and de SanziSa, afterwards 
bishop of Bethlehem, records that Duval exhorted all his 
students of the Sorbonne to listen to him and to imitate this, 
“ the true and excellent method of preaching.” His principles 
are expressed in the admirable letter to Andr6 Fr6myot of 
October 1604. 

De Granier died in September 1602, and the new bishop 
entered on the administration of his vast diocese, which, as 
a contemporary says, “ he found brick and left marble.” His 
first efforts were directed to securing a virtuous and well- 
instructed clergy, with its consequence of a people worthy of 
their pastors. All his time was spent in preaching, confessing, 
visiting the sick, relieving the poor. His zeal was not confined 
to his diocese. In concert with Jeanne Franfoise Fr^myot 
(1572-1641), widow of the baron de Chantal, whose acquaintance 
he made while preaching through l^nt at Dijon in 1604, he 
founded the order of the Visitation, in favour of “ strong souls 
with weak bodies,” as he said, deterred from entering the orders 
already existing, by their inability to undertake severe corporal 
austerities. The institution rapidly spread, counting twenty 
houses before his death and eighty before that of St Jeanne. 
The care of his diocese and of his new foundation were not 
enough for his ardent charity, and in 1609 he published his 
famous Introduction to a Devout Life, a work which was at once 
translated into the chief European languages and of which 
he himself published five editions. In 1616 appeared his Treatise 
on the Love of God, which teaches that perfection of the spiritual 
life to which the former work is meant to be the “ Introduction.” 

The important Lents of 1617 and i6i8 at Grenoble were a 
prelude to a still more important apostolate in Paris, “ the theatre 
of the world,” as St Vincent de Paul calls it. This third visit 
to the great city lasted from the autumn of 1618 to that of 1619; 
the direct object of it was to assist in negotiating the marriage 
prince of Piedmont with Chr6tienne of France, but nearly 
all his time was spent in preaching and works of merty, spiritual 
or, corporal. He was tegarded as a living saint. St Vincent 
slatcely left him, and hu given the most extraordinary testi¬ 
monies (as yet unpunished) of his heroic virtues. M^re Angdlique 
Arnaud, who at this time put herself under his direction and 
wished to join,th8 Order of the Visitation, attracted by its humilito 
and sweetness, inay be named as the most interesting of his 
ihmlmeraple penitents of this period. He returned to Savoy, 
and after three years niore of unwearying labour died at Lyons 
bn the iSth of DtCember 1622. A umyersal outburst of venera¬ 
tion Mowed; iiKieed hit cult had idready begun, and after 
■ With the title ol Nicopolis in fiariibusr-Eo^ 


an ^iscopel inquiry the pontifical commission in view of his 
beataitttion was iMtituted by decree of the 21st of July 1626, 
a celerity unique in the anMs of the Gingregation of Rites. 
The depositions of witnesses were returned to Rome in 1632, 
but meantime the forms of the Roman chancery had been 
chatiged by Urban VIIL, and the advocates could not at once 
continue their work. Eventually a new commission was issued 
in 1656, and on its report, into which were inserted nineteen of 
the former depositions, the ” servant of God ” was beatified in 
1661. The canonization took place in 1665. 

Besides the works which we liave named, there were published 
posthumously^ his Entretiens, i.e. a selection o( the lectures given 
to the Visitation, reported by the sisters who heard them, some of 
his sermons, a large number of his letters, various short treatises of 
devotion. The first edition of his united or so-called “ Complete ” 
works was published at Toulouse in 1637. Others followed in i^i, 
1^47, 1652, 1663, l66g, 1685. The Leiires and Opuscules were re- 
piibUshed m 1768. 

The only modem editions of the complete works which it is worth 
while to name are those of Blaise (1821), Vir8s (1856-1838), Mlgne 
(1861), and the critical edition published by the Visitation ol Annecy, 
of which the 14th volume appeared in 1905. 

The biography of St Francis do Sales was written immediately 
after Ms dath by tlie celebrated P. de La RiviAre and Dom John do 
St rrancois (Goulu), as well as by two other authors of less import¬ 
ance. The saint’s nephew and successor, Charles Auguste de Sales, 
brought out a more extended life, Latin and French, in 1635. The 
lives by Giarda (1650), Maupas du Tour (1657) and Cotolendi (1687) 
add little to Charles Auguste. Marsollier's longerjife, in two volumes 
( 1 700), is quite untrustworthy; still more so that by Loyau d’Amboise 
(1833), which is rather a romance than a biography. The lives by 
Hamon (1850) and Perennis (i860), without adding much to preced¬ 
ing biORraphies, are serious and edifying. A complete life, founded 
on the lately discovered process of I6z6 and the new letters, was being 
prepared by the author of the present article at the time of his death. 
With the Lives must be mentioned the Esprit du 13 . F. de Sales by 
Camus, biiihop of Belley, who, amid innumerable errors, gives 
various interesting traits and sayings of his saintly friend. Among 
the very numerous modem studies may be named an essay by Leigh 
Hunt entitled " The Gentleman Saint " {The Seer, pt. ii. >lo. 41); 
a remarkable causerie by Sainte-Beuve {Lundis, 3rd Jan, 1833); 
Le Riveil du sentimerU religieux en France au XVII’ silcle, by 
Strowski (Paris, 180S); Foui Essays on S. F. de S. and Three Essays 
ott S. F. de S. as Preacher, by Canon H. B. Mackey. (H. B. M.) 

FRANCIS, SIR PHILIP (1740-1818), English politician and 
pamphleteer, the supposed author of the Letters of Junius, 
and the chief antagonist of Warren Hastings, was bom in Dublin 
on the 22nd of October 1740. He was the only son of Dr Philip 
Francis (c. 1708-1773), a man of some literary celebrity in his 
time, known by his translations of Horace, Aeschines and 
Demosthenes. He received the rudiments of an excellent 
education at a free school in Dublin, and afterwards spent a 
year or two (1751-1752) under his father’s roof at Skeyton 
rectory, Norfolk, and elsewhere, and for a short time he had 
Gibbon as a fellow-pupil. In March 1753 he entered St Paul’s 
school, London, where he remained for three years and a half, 
becoming a proficient classical scholar. In 1756, immediately 
on his leaving school, he was appointed to a junior clerkship in 
the secretary of state’s office by Henry Fox (afterwards Lord 
Holland), with whose family Dr Francis was at that time on 
intimate terms; and this post he retained under the succeeding 
administration. In 1758 he was employed as secretary to 
General Bligh in the expedition against Cherbourg; and in the 
some capacity he accompanied the earl of Kinnoul on his special 
embassy to the court of Portugal in 1760. 

In 1761 he became personally known to Pitt, who, recognizing 
his ability and discretion, once and again made use of his services 
as private amanuensis. In 1762 he was appointed to a principal 
clerkship in the war oflSce, where he formed an intimate friendship 
with Christopher D’C^ly, the secretary of state’s depu^, whose 
dismissal from office In 1772 was hotly resented by “ Junius ” ; 
and in the same year he married Miss Macrabie, the daughter 
of a retired London merchant. His official duties brought him 
into direct relations with many who were well versed in the 
politics of the time. In 176.3 the great Constitutional questions 
arising out of the arrest of Wilkes l^an to be sharply canvassed, 
It was natural that Rrancis, who from a very eaHy age had 
been in. the ^it of writing occasionally to the newspapers. 
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lAould 1)^ ^er t0 take ah actbwaart in t{te'(ii:M^on, though 
his po^hn as a eovemnusiit offiaal mahe'it necessary that his 
intervention Should ,be caretfidJy dfi^ised. “Se is known to have 
written to the PubUi Ledger, ana Public Advertiser, as an advocate 
of the popular cause, on many octaSions about and after the 
year 1763; he frequently attended debates in both Souses ofJ 
Parliament, especially when Arnmican questions were being ' 
discussed; and between 1769 and ^771 be is also known to have 
been favourable to the scheme for the overthrow of the Grafton 
government and afterwards of that of Lord North, and for 
persuading or forcing Lord Chatham into power. 'In January 
1769 the mst of the Letters of Junius appeared, and the series 
was continued till January 21, 177a. They had been pre¬ 
ceded by -others under various signatures such as “ Candor,” 
“Father of Candor," “Anti-Sejanus,” “Lucius,” “Nemesis,” 
which have all been attributed, some of them certainly in 
error, to one and the same hand. The authorship of the Letters 
of has been assigned .to Francis on a variety of grounds 

(see Junius). 

In March 1772 Frauds finally left the war office, and in July 
of the same year he left Fngland for a tour through France, 
Germany and Italy, which lasted until the following December. 
On his return he was contemplating emigration to New England, 
whmi in June 1,773 T,ord North, on the recommendation of Lord 
Barrington, appointed him a member of the newly constituted 
supreme -council of Bengal at a salary of £10,000 per annum. 
Along with his colleagues Monstin and Clavcring he reached 
Calcutta in October 1774, and a long struggle with Warren 
Hastings, the govemor-igeneral, immediately began. These 
three, actuated probably by petty -personal motives, combined 
to form a majority of the council in harassing opposition to the 
governor-general’s policy; and they even accused him of 
corruption,.mainly cm tlM evidence of Nuncomar. The death of 
Monson in 1776, and of Clavering in the following year, made 
Hastings again supreme in the council. But a dispute with 
Francis, more than usually embittered, led in August ,1780 
to a minute being delivered to the council board by Hastings, 
in which be stated that “he juciged^of tlie public conduct of 
Mr Francis by his experience of his private, which he had found 
to be void of truth and honour.” A duel was the Consequence, 
in which Francis received a dangerous wound (see Hastings, 
Warren), ttoggh his recovaiy was rapid ancl complete, he 
did not choose to prolong his stay abroad. He arrived in England 
in October 1781, and was received with-little favour. 

Little is known ol the nature of his occupations during the 
next two years, except that he was untiring in his efforts to pro¬ 
cure first the recall, and afterwards the impeachment of his 
hitherto triumphant adversary. In 1783 Fox produced his India 
Bill, which led to the overthrow of the coalition government. In 
1784 Francis was returned by the borouglvof Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wight j and although ho took an ppportunity, to disclaim 
oveiy feelit® ol personal animosity towards^ Bastij^' this did 
not prevent him, on the return of the latter iji i78s',^om doing 
ell in his power to briag ,forward and suppcfft ihe'Charges which 
ultimately led to the Impeac^ent,resolutions of 1787. ' Although 
wduded by a majority-^fithe Souse from the list of the managers 
ol that impeachmentj Frsujc/s was none theleii^ its.mOis't energetic 
promoter, supplying his inends iBiirke aha Sheridan with all the 
materials for tbeir ejqquerit ora^ns. efUi burning invectives. 
At the general electron of 1790 he wa^ returned mem^r for 
Bletchii^iey. Be syinpathizeq.wAnniy aind'actively with the 
ftench revolutionary doctrines, el^postulating wito Burke on 
hu vehement denunciation ol the same. 17.93 Jie supported 
tiiiey’s .npiptibn for a return,,to the, old constitutional aystem of 
fiepresepi^tion,„Rnd sq earni^ f|ie title, fo be regarded aa one 
of fhe egjrlpst.i^oroatqrs of c^to,.of parliamanfa^.tefqnn j 
^ be the fw^e/s of ,tlie, “ Society of tbp Friends 

of. the Feqwe.’*,^Jhe aqqiiittal of Hastings in AppI 1795 dis- 

«e efef^hqn. was qnisjjmq^anccespft^ mowey^ 

£ ifcii'when lie sat for Appleby, kna it seemed as if the great 


aflibitions of liSs Kfe were dbotit to litt refdized Wheh -tfed 
Came into power bf i8d6. His ffiisa^^ihtment -frtia 
*hen the govemor-^eralship was, o!winj[ to party Cjt%6&tes, 
conferred on Sir Gfibei't Elliat (Lord Mlnto); ne -aeCluted, n is 
said, soon aft#wards the government of the Cbpe, but acripted 
a K.C.B. Though re-elected for Appleby in 1806, he SlJlfed 
to secqje a seat in the fbllawing year; and the remainder of his 
life was spent in comparative privacy. 

Among the later productions of his pen were, besides the 
Plan of a Reform in the Election t)f Ike House of Commons,^mnph- 
lets entitled Proceedings in the House of Commons on tw Slave 
Trade (.17^), Reflections on the Abundance of Paper in Circulation 
and ike Scarcity of Specie (r 8 io), Historical Questions Exhibited. 
(1818), and a Letter to Earl Grey on the Policy of Great Britain 
and the Allies towards Norway (1814). His first wile, by v^hom 
he had six Children, died in i8o'6, and in 1S14 he married his 
second wife, Emma Watkins, who long survived him, and who 
left voluminous manuscripts relating to his biography. Francis 
died on the 23rd of December 1818. In his domestic relations 
he was exemplary, and he lived on terms of mutual affection with 
a wide circle of friends. He was, however,, full of vindictiveness, 
dissimulation and treachery', and there can be little doubt that 
in his historic conflict with Warren Hastings unworthy personal 
motives played a leading part. 

Bidliography. —For the evidence identifying Francis with Junius 
see the article JUNUis, and the authorities there cited. See also 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, with Correspondence and Journals, by 
Joseph Parkes and Herman Mcrivale (2 vols., Looidon, 1867.); The 
Francis Letters, edited by Beata Francis and .Eluta Keary (2 vols., 
London, igoi); Sir J. F. Stephen, The Story of Nuncomar and the 
Impeachment of Sir E. Jmp^ (2 vols., London, t88j); Lord Macaulay's 
Essay on “ Warren Hastings ” ; G. B. MaUeson, Life rtf Warrtm 
Hastings (London, 1894); G. W, Forrest, The Administration of 
Warren Hastings, (Calcutta, 1892); Sir Leslie Stephen’s 

article on Francis in Diet, of Nat. Biog. vol. xx. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH I. (1830- ), emperor of Austria, king 

of Bohemia, and apostolic king of Hungary, was the eldest son 
of the archduke Francis Giarle.s, second son of the reignii^ 
emperor Francis I., being bom on the 18th of August 1830. His 
mother, the archduchess Sophia, was daughter of Maximilian 1 ^, 
king of Bavaria. She was a woman of great ability and strong 
character, and during the years which followed the death of the 
emperor Francis was probably the most influential personage 
at the Austrian court; for the emperor Ferdinand, who succeeded 
in 1S35, was physicsdly and mentally incapable of performmg 
the duties of his office ; as he was childless, Francis Joseph was 
in the direct line of succession. During the disturbances of 1848, 
Francis Joseph spent some time in ttaly, where, under Radetzky, 
at the battle of St Lucia, he had his first experience of warfare. 
At the end of that year, after the rising of Vieima and capture of 
the city by Windisehgriitz, it was dearly desirable that there 
should be a more vigorous ruler at the head of the .empire, and 
Ferdinand, no'w that the young archduke was of age, was _abl» 
to carry out the abdication which he and his wife had long derired. 
All.the preparations were made ■with the utmost secrecy ; on the 
2hd of December 1848, in the archiepiscopal palace at Olmutz, 
whither the court had fled from Vienna, the emperor abdicated. 
His brother resigned his rights of succession to his son, and 
Francis Joseph was proclaimed emperor. Ferdinand retired 
to Prague, where he died in 1875. 

The history of the Dual Monarchy during'nis reign is told under 
fhe. heading of Austria-Hunoarv, and here it is only hecesn^ 
to deal with its personal aspects. The youM enyieror was during 
the first years of his reign completely in fhf nahdsipf Prihoe 
Schwarreriberg, to whom, with .Wind.isqhgiS.tz and^Kadeteky, 
he owed it mat Austria had etoeaed Irpift jjlji, reyomtion« 
aj^oreiitly stronger than it .had baen-^fore. lUlie task; wqs 
to. reduce .Hungary tp obedienoe, for, (hf - 1 ^^^ ie6l?ed,t9 
acknovfe^ the validity qf the'’ahdio^^dn,h»j,fd/w^ 
cemed Hungary, on the eround'thi^ fuch am^t .Woidd .wy ^ 
valid with me consent fn^tlie Huhp^m,^»a^t. A 
mo^ve' ior their attitude "¥4(0^1 Jose^^JI^ 
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toHfereno* ttoe to nothteg owta^ of 

Pfd^iyi'io Att6Qt}* ^ ' I.!.'"'.' 

Tt# Qwmttn iquesfioft *» Settled deflnWwtf % the ibittto 
of. K«i 4 igrtttz ifl 1866 ; and the empewf EwiiciB'.|weph> wUS 
characteristic Habs^rg oppottunlsm, waaqoielrto afw>si ino<te1» 
LhimssM to the new mrcumstancea. Above all, he recegmied 
the necessity ter reoonoillng the Magyars to the saonitKihjf;; fw 
it waa their discontent that had naanly oantribttted :to tw 
collapse of the Austrian power. 'He had already, in rt5j|, aethe 
result of a visit to Budapest, made certam modifieaitioijj in W 
Bach system by way of conoeesion to MagyafT senthn^, and in 
l86i he had had.an interview with Dehk, during 'Whidh, thougn 
unconvinced by that statesman’s arguments, .he rhad_ at l*^* 
assured himself of his loyalty. He noiw madeiBeUst, -Bisroaiok 4 
Saxon antagonist, the head of his government, as t^ jWMult 
of whose n^otktkins with Deik the AustroiHilngarian iCotn- 
promise of 1867 was agreed upon. A law was passed by the 
Hungarian diet regularizing the abdication of Ferdinand; at 
the beginning of June Francis Joseph signed the iinanguiBl 
diploma and took the oath in Magyar'to observe tire eonsUtnb^j 
on the 8th he was solemnly crowned kii^, of Hu^aryi um- 
traditional coronation gift of roo,ooo florins he assigned, to the 
widows and orphans of those who had fallen in the war agamst 
Austria in 1849. . . . . , ' 

Once having accepted the principle of constitutions gOveni- 
ment, the emperor-king adhered to it loyally, in spite of the 
discouragement caused by party struggles embittered by ra^l 
antagonisms. If in the Cisleitluin half of the monarchy parlia¬ 
mentary government broke down, this was through no fault 
of the emperor, who worked hard to find a modus vivendi betvwn 
' w TnvpmoH were due also to the personal idiosyncrasies the factions, and did not shrink from introducing manl^d 
7tt^mCoT Vst wf^ve t£ at the autoaatic suffrage in the attempt to establish a stable parliamentary 

lentralizatwn of the whole moimrchy under Bach; the pe«o^| wVin. discontented with 


' ’ Ill 'the wit d«a«l ‘Rllltrtte^ 81ftp«Wt hlaiielf 

A Dart; bift tc5a jlttcelsrtful.coftdusioj tin 

«lT6te(itheXuiiiians1iadbeenc^ih. 
IWjmdent-fcunrftotiimjfiecame'an integral ^of^e Aurtrmti 
Bofab 'The nW reigir'began, 'therefore, una«Bsmister om«», 
A Vtewppttssiim'Ol'libcrty Irt Italy. HuBgary-MKi Germany., 

i a Hungarian nafflea Dsbenyiittempled'to a^mate 

le «^or, and succeeded in inflicting a serious woirM with a 
life, with the death df Sdiwaraenberg in 185a‘the personal ^ 
»s%mmeilt of the 'emperor leaHy began, and.with it that longv 
,-riM of experiments of Which Austria has been ^ ^ject. 
enorally it may be said that throughout his long, ifipi Franca 
osetJh MmoBied the ruler of bis dommloni; he opt oidy 
ept m his hands the appointment and dismissal of his nmnsters, 
« himself dimoted their ipoUcy, and owing to the great know- 
.(ke of affairs, the unremitting diligence and clearness of 
'^hension, to which aU who transacted business with him 
«veborne testimony, hewaxahle to keep a very real control even 
f the details of government. 

The recognition of the separate status of Hungary, and the 
estoiation of the Magyar constitution in 1866, necessarily made 
ome change in his position, and so far as concerns Hungaty 
le fully awepted the doctrine that ministers are responsibte 
0 parliament. In the other half of the monarchy (the soiled 
:isleithan) this was not possible, and the authority and influence 
if the emperor were even increased by the contrast wth the 
veaknesses and failures of the parliamentary system. 'Hie most 
loticeable features in his reign were the repeated and sudden 
ihanges of policy, which, while they arose from the extreme 
Ufficulty of finding any system by which the Habsburg monarchy 
•ould be governed, were due also to the personal idiosyncrasies 
... ®_ .... +V.P of+pmnt at the autoCTatic 
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nfluence of the emtieror is seen in the conclusion of the Concordat 
with Rome, by which in 1855 the work of Joseph II. was undoM 
ind the power of the papacy for a while restored. The foreign 
Doliev of this period brought about the complete aolation of 
Austria, and the “ mgratitude ” towards Russia, as shown 
during the period of the Cnmean War, which has become 
proverbial, caused a permanent estrangement between the two 
great Eastern empires and the imperial families. The systOT 
led inevitably to bankruptcy and ruin; the war of i°S 9 . by 
bringing it to an end, saved the monarchy. After the first 
defeat Francis Joseph hastened to Italy ; he commanded in 
person at Solferino, and by a meeting with Napoleon arranged 
the terms of the peace of Villafranca. The next six years both 
in home and foreign policy, were marked by great vacillation. 
In order to meet the universal discontent and the financial 
difficulties constitutional government was introduced ; a parlia¬ 
ment was established in which all races of the empire were 
represented, and in place of centralized despotism was established 
Li^ral centralization under Schmcrlmg and the German Liberals. 
But the Magyars refused to send representatives to the central 
parliament; the Slavs, resenting the Germanizing policy of the 
government, withdrew ; and the emperor had really withdra^ 
his confidence from S(±merling long before the constitutional 
was suspended in 1865 as a first step to a reconciliation 
Hungary. In the complicated German affairs the emper^M 
vain sought for a minbter on whose knowledge and advid 
could depend. He was guided in turn by the inconsatent ai 
of Schmerling, Rechberg, Mensdorff, not to mention 
.obscure counsellors, and it is not_ surprising that Austria 
repeatedly outmatched and outwitted by Prussia. In . 
at the Furstentag in Frankfort, the emperor made an attei 
by his persoBal influence to solve the German question, 
invited all* the German sovereigns to meet him m conference, 
and laJH before them a plan for the reconstruction of the con¬ 
federation. The momentary effect was immense; for som 
of the halo of^e Holy Empire still dung round the head ot 
the house of Habsburg, and Francis Joseph was welcomed to 
the ancient free city with enthusiasm. In spite of ’ 

and of the skill with which he presided o^et the debdtes, tne 


system, imn ^--v , , 

veiled threat to the Magyar chauvinats,_who, discontented witu 
the restrictions placed upon Hungarian independence under the 
Compromise, were agitating for the complete separation of 
Austria and Hungary under a piersonal union only ; for universal. 
suffrage in Hungary would mean the subordination of the Magyar 
minority to the hitherto subject races. For nearly forty yew 
after the acceptance of the Compromise the attitude of thtt 
emperor-king towards the Magyar constitution bad been scrupu¬ 
lously correct. The agitation for the completely separate 
organization of the Hungarian army, and for the siTOstitution 
of Magyar for German in words of command in Hungarian 
regiments, broke down the patience of the emperor, tenacious 
of his prerogative as supreme “ war lord ” of the common army. 

A Hungarian deputation which came to Vienna m SeptemMr 
looe to urge the Magyar claims was received ungraciously by 
the emperor, who did not offer his hand to the members, addressed 
them in German, and referred them brusquely to the ch^cellor. 
Count Goluchowski. This incident caused a considerable sra»- 
tion, and was the prelude to a long crisis m HungariM afein, 
during which the emperor-king, while quick to repair 
fortunate impression produced by his momentary pique, held 
infleuEf^^Sefc. resolve in the matter of the common wfiy- 
'T'lii with the Slavs the emperor daplayed the 

Same roncilil^to^isposition as in the case of the Magya^ 
htttihowAihf fija^ban once held out hopes that he would be 
king of Bohemia, the 

abandoned. In t^indeed, as m other ^ 

that the emperot>(te guided less by any abstrwt 
than by a c^nW-sense appreciation of the 
Abilities of the/inoment. Whatever ha naturd 
ural resentm'ents, he never allowed 
[j^th^GfifVnan empire and the Italian W^om 

the ruins of itiunemonal Habsbi^ ambitw^ 
vethfiretoed to be drawn into an alliance with Franc* m 186a 
S 1870, smd became the mainstay, of the Triple Mian« ot 
Austria-Hungary, Germany and My. Ha ^Wta^ m * 
consistent moderating mfluence m European policy M 
the chief guarantiors of European peaa ww 
ulyik^h 19^. celebrated 
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ibcty.' yeats*^ jutal«« as lempnor, by the issue of the unpeiial 
lescript apnexing Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Hahstuirg 
dotai&oiU^ ia vwkdoti of the terms ^ the treaty of Berlin. 
But ha opportunism was again justified hy the result. Europe 
lost an ideal; but Austria gai&ed two provinces. 

In bis private hfe tbtu.^emperor was the victim of terrible 
catastrophes—his wife, hB brother and his cmly son having 
been destroyed by sudden and violent deaths. He married 
in 1854 ^ixabeth, daughter of. Maidmilian Joseph, duke of 
Bavaria, who bdonged to rite younger and non*royal branch 
of the house of Wittelsbaoh. The empress, who shared the 
remarkable beauty common to all her fathily, took little pert 
in the public life of Austria. After the first years of married 
life she was seldom seen in Vienna, and spent much of her time 
in traveHing. Shehuilt a castle of great beauty and magnificence, 
caljed the Achffleion, in the island of Corfu, sriiere she often 
resided. In tSSf she accompanied the ensperor to Budapest, 
and took much interest in the reconciliation with the Magyars. 
Shi became a good Hungarian scholar, and spent much time in 
Hungary. An admirable horsewoman, in later years she re¬ 
peatedly visited England and Ireland for the hunting season. 
In 1897 she was assassinated at Geneva by on Italian anarchist; 
previous attempts had bein made on her and on her husband 
during a.visit to Trieste. 


i There was mse pm of .the tbfr mnp prince. 

(t857-i889^ A man .of ipich ab^ am) proznisc^ he' tme.p 
good, linguist, and shp^ed great interest m natural, histow. 
He published two works, FifUtn l)ajis m iJu Ptutube iaiil^A 
Journey in the and also promoted the publication , of im 
important illustrated work giving a fiill description 0) the w^e 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy ■, he personally shared the labours, 
of .the editorial work. In 1881 he married Stiphanie, daughter 
of the king of the Belgians. On 30th January 1889 he committed 
suicide at Mayerling, a country house near Vienna. He 4 sft 
one daughter, Elizabeth, who was betrothed to Count Alfred 
Windischgrfitz in 1901. In 1900 his widow, the crown princess 
Stephanie, married Count Lonyay; by,this she sacrificed her 
rank and position within the Austrian monarchy. Besides 
the crown prince the empress gave birth to three daughters, 
of ,whom two survive: Gisela (bom 1857), who married a 
son of the prince regent of Bavaria; and Marie Valerie 
(born 1868), who married the archdulm Franz Salvator of 
Tuscany. 

Spo J. Emincr, Kaiser Frans Josefih (2 vols., Vienna, 1898); 
T. Schnitzer, Fram Joseph I. und seine Zeit (2 vols. <4,, 1899); 
Virihis unitis. Das Buck vom Kaiser, with introduction hy J, A. v. 
Halfrrt, ed. M. Hereig (ih., tftoS); R. Rostok, Die Kegierungseeil 
drs K. u. K. Frans Joseph I, (,ird cd. ib., 1903). 
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